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cut  are  In  operation  in  tome  localities.  The  moet  im- 
portant etep  of  pn>gr««  in  thii  direction  ia  that  taken 
Id  coDiiectlon  with  the  Baltimore  Belt  Line  Tunnel,  in 
wtiich  the  iteam  looomotiTce  hare  been  diacarded,  and 
powerfiil  electric  looomotiTea,  operated  on  the  overhead 
wire  qretem,  adopted  to  draw  heavy  traina  throngh  the 
tanneL  This  eyatem  has  proved  eo  roccewful  that  in 
1896  two  96-ton  locomotive*  were  added  to  the  plant.  - 
An  under:groaDd  electric  railroad  is  in  operation  under 
the  dtj  of  London  (City  and  South  London  line); 
excavations  are  being  made  (1897)  for  the  Waterloo 
and  aty  line,  aud  others  are  prqjected  in  the  British 
meOopulia. 


wheels.  The  underfrround  system  is  similarly  divided 
into  two  methods,  the  one  being  a  continuous  bare 
conductor  placed  in  a  open-slotted  conduit,  the  other  a 
sectional  bare  conductor  similarly  placed.  The  conduit 
may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  track,  or  at  its  side 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  rails,  as  in  the  street 
railway  system  of  Budapest  In  the  first  method,  par- 
allel conducting  wires  traverse  tho  conduit  and  are 
connected  with  the  terminal  wires  of  the  generating 
dynamo.  The  current  is  taken  from  them  by  means  ot 
a  traveling  brush  or  roller,  known  as  a  plow,  sled,  or 
shoe,  which  takes  up  the  current  and  conveyn  it  to  the 
motor  in  the  car.    In  the  second  or  sectional  method. 


Fig.  2H40.— UNDUtOROUND  ELKCTRIC  RAILWAY— 8IN0LK  TRACK. 


Oovnccniffo  Ststkms.— Various  methods  have  been 
tried  in  the  problem  of  conducting  electricity  from  the 
stationary  dynamo  to  the  motor  in  the  car,  and  also  in 
the  api^ication  of  storage  batteries  f  borne  on  the  car 
itvlf)  to  car  propulsion.  The  method  at  first  tried,  that 
of  employing  the  rail  itself  as  a  conductor,  soon  proved 
impracticable,  despite  its  ease  aud  economy  of  iustalla- 
tion,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  insulating  the  conduc- 
tor and  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  its  use.  In 
elevated  railways,  however,  the  use  of  a  third  insulated 
rail  as  a  conductor  is  entirely  practicable,  and  is  the 
system  now  generally  employed.  For  street  traffic  two 
systems  are  now  in  use,  the  overhead  and  the  uuder- 
gnmnd,  the  former  being  employed,  on  account  of  its 
superior  chei4>ness,  in  much  tlie  larger  number  of  in- 
stances. The  overhead  system  embraces  two  varieties ; 
the  continuous  trolley  wire,  and  the  divided  or  sectional 
trolley  wire  method.  In  the  continuous  wire  method 
the  trolley  wire  is  connected  with  a  number  of  feeder 
wires,  which  in  some  cases  extend  from  the  generating 
station  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  and  are  connected 
with  it  at  BucoeaaJve  points,  or  separate  feeders  extend 
fh>m  the  generator  to  points  on  the  line  where  they  are 
tapped  into  the  trolley  wire.  This  system  is  especially 
employed  in  saburban  districts  and  small  towns.  In 
the  divided  or  sectional  wire  method  the  feeders  extend 
the  entire  length  of  the  line,  while  the  trolley  wires  am 
divided  into  sections,  the  feeders  being  connected  to 
the  central  points  or  the  ends  of  each  section.  As  em- 
ployed in  city  streets,  the  feeders  are  carried  under- 
ground and  psMS  upward  through  the  supporting  poles 
•f  -^'irT.iT^  1--  fFHTVbln,  1  ■  ITiK  i^ittMtdt^^l  fr-'ir!  th**  tup  of 
tb<iee  p>lf«  to  thti  central  [ix41«>y  %jrv.  Ttie  current  jx 
tAkmi  fn»m  ih«  wit*  by  the  aikl  of  a  ^nmM  n^HiiK  winet'l 
urtruUfry^pawimi;  4uwnwiiri|  lhiMitii;h  jv<:^>|jdiictitip;  pok^ 
aXMl  fosulated  wires  to  the  iQot4>r  iiudi^r  ibo  car,  wiiciiCi* 
tbecnmiiil  escapee  tt>  th»  raJIi  u1  lliu  track  thrMi^b  ilio 


the  conducting  wire  is  divided  into  sections  that,  on  the 
passage  of  the  car  over  them,  become  automatically 
connected  with  the  generating  dynamo.  In  these  sec- 
tional systems,  magnets  are  ingeniously  employed  to 
produce  the  necessary  contact  The  main  conductor 
passes  through  the  conduit,  and  is  lifted,  as  the  car 
passes,  by  the  attraction  of  magnets  beneath  the  car; 
the  conductor  being  thus  brought  into  contact  with 
shori  sections  of  conductive  material  fixed  in  the  top 
of  the  conduit,  which  become  temporal ily  charged  with 
electricity,  and  supply  it  to  the  motor.  When  the  car 
passes,  the  conductor,  no  longer  attracted,  sinks,  and  the 
contact-sections  lose  their  charge.  In  order  to  regulate 
the  speed  of  electric  cars,  various  devices  are  employed, 
consisting  of  rheostats,  or  resistances,  introduced  into 
the  circuit  or  removed  from  it  by  means  of  a  hand 
lever.  To  change  the  direction  of  the  car's  motion,  the 
motor  must  be  made  to  reverse  its  direction  of  rotation. 
This  is  done  by  the  aid  of  some  reversing  gear  which 
shifts  the  commutation  brushes  or  otherwkie  afliscts  the 
purpoee. 

Storaok  Battkrt  SnrrEM.— The  storage  system  has 
important  advantage  in  principle  over  the  troUey  sys- 
tem, each  car  carrying  its  own  source  of  power  and 
acting  independently  of  all  others,  while  all  the  com- 
plex arrangement  of  conducting  and  feeding  wires,  and 
of  specially  laid  and  connected  rails  can  1m  dispensed 
with.  In  this  system,  each  car  is  provided  with  a  set  or 
batter>-  of  storage  cells,  placed  under  the  seats  of  the 
car ;  or  these  are  placed 
ina separate  locomotive. 
Th*-v  fi.''>-  • ''  :■.';.:•  I  i^^Tiln, 
wltfu  uti^r  f-vliuUHtiirii, 
at  il>'tiuu<i*i  itbutiiMy  nit- 
uattMJ,  tljo  n^inuial  uf 
thti  iNittrrli's  ntid  tboir 
rt»p]lact;uif!!iit    t>y     Tiosli 


ones  being  quickly  performed.  The  advantages  of  this 
qrstsm  are  counterweighted  with  serious  disadvantages 
which  have  prevented  its  wide  introduction.  These 
are  the  weight  of  the  batteries,  the  cost  of  renewing 
tiiem  when  iujured  by  rough  treatment  on  the  roa^ 
and  the  lack  of  effectiveness  as  compared  with  the 
trolley  system.  These  drawbacks  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented any  general  introduction  of  the  storage  battery 
system,  it  being  employed  only  in  cities  where  there 
is  legal  prevention  of  the  use  of  the  overhead  trolley. 
In  New  York  city,  where  the  overhead  wire  is  pro- 
hibited by  law,  steps  are  now  (1897)  being  taken  for  the 
introduction  of  the  underground  qrstem  for  the  surface 
street  railways. 

Practical  Appuoatiom. — The  current  is  supplied 
from  the  station  dynamos,  through  the  copper  trolley 
wire  to  the  motors,  at  a  potential  of  600  volts,  the 
strength  of  current  varying  to  meet  the  work  required 
on  each  particular  road  or  system  of  roads.  Ordinarily, 
the  trolley  wire  is  suspended  over  the  center  of  the 
track  from  poles  planted  at  the  side  of  the  street,  by 
means  of  cross  wires,  which  are  insulated  fh>m  the 
trolley  wires  except  where  utilised  for  feed  purposes. 
In  suburban  districts  the  feed  wires  are  carried  over^ 
head,  mounted  on  glass  insulators  carried  on  Uie  poles. 
But  for  ordinary  street  surface  roads  they  are  buried 
underground  in  conduits  and  are  much  more  thoroughly 
insulated.  The  trolley  pole,  which  rises  fi-om  the  top 
of  the  car  and  carries  the  contact  wheel,  is  pivoted  and 
prcesed  upvrard  by  a  spring,  which  keeps  the  trolley 
uniformly  in  contact  with  the  wire,  whose  current  is 
carried  dovrn  through  metallic  conductors  to  the 
motors,  which  are  fiexibly  suspended  on  the  car  trucks, 
one  end  of  the  motor  being  pivoted  to  the  axle  and  the 
other  suspended  by  springs  fhim  the  car  frame.  This 
mode  of  suspension  is  required  to  prevent  shocks  to  the 
motor  that  might  damage  the  insulation  of  the  wires. 
Tho  current  from  the  motor  armature  is  conveyed  to 
the  axle  by  suitable  conducting  methods,  and  thence 
passes  to  the  wheels  and  tracks.  To  drive  an  ordinary 
16-foot  car,  two  15  horse-power  motors  are  employed,  one 
attached  to  each  axle  and  connected  in  series.  In 
practice  the  generator  should  be  able  to  famish  from  20 
to  25  horse-power  for  each  car  used,  in  order  to  provide 
sufficient  reserve  power  for  contingencies.  Under  aver- 
age conditions  a  car  uses  about  1  horse-power  per  car 
mile  per  hour.  As  regards  the  attainable  speed,  it  is 
claimed  to  go  far  beyond  that  to  be  had  fh>m  steam 
locomotives,  and  it  is  said  that  130  miles  an  hour  have 
been  attained  experimentally. — Gtneraton  and  Motora. 
As  the  principle  of  operation  of  the  motor  by  which 
electric  cars  are  driven  is  not  generally  understood, 
some  brief  explanation  of  it  is  in  place  here.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  generator  is  explained  under 
Dynamo-Electric  Machines  {q.  v.).  and  only  a  partial 
restatement  of  it  is  here  demanded.  In  the  dynamo, 
the  electric  current  is  produced  in  the  coils  of  an  arma- 
ture which  is  made  to  revolve  with  grreat  rapidity  before 
or  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet  steam 
or  hydraulic  power  being  usually  employed  to  rotate  the 
armature.  Themotionof  the  armature  is  strongly  resisted 
by  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  snd  a  poweiful  force  is 
required  to  overcome  this  resistance,  which  ia  sufficient 
to  considerably  retard  the  motion  of  rotation.  The 
steam  power  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance. 
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Fig.  2841.— UMOKBOROUVD  BLBCTRIO  RAILWAY— DOUBLE  TRACK.  , 
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which  acts  upon  the  molecules  or  atome  of  tiie  armature, 
and  caueee  the  loet  power  of  rotation  to  be  changed  into 
•ome  form  of  molecular  or  atomic  ribration.  The  form 
produced  is  that  known  as  electric  current  This  cur> 
rent  possesses  an  energy  equivalent  to  that  of  tbe  steam 
or  oUier  power  exhausted  iu  its  production,  and  itN 
outflow  orer  the  conducting  wire  is  equivalent  to  the 
transfer  of  this  quantity  of  energy  to  a  distant  point, — 
in  Uiis  instance  to  the  armature  of  the  car  motor.  This 
motor  is  a  dynamo  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  the 
generating  dynamo,  thoueh  differing  iu  form  to  meet 
ue  requirements  of  the  situation.  The  current  gener- 
ated in  the  primary  armature,  in  its  passage  through 
the  motor  armature,  has  the  effect  to  cause  this  to  rotate 

I  In  turn,  through  the  action  upon  it  of  its  electric  mag- 
nets; the  euergy  fed  into  it  by  the  current  being  thus 
converted  iuto  mechanical  energy.  It  wou4d  appear  that 
the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  the  armature 
coH  energizes  the  attraction  upon  the  coil  of  the  neigh- 
boring magnets,  and  causes  the  portions  of  the  coil 

I  energised  to  move  fuward  the  magnetic  poles,  the  arma- 
ture moving  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  given  to 
the  generating  armature,  the  process  being  eescntially 

:  a  restoration  of  the  original  conditions.  The  motion 
thus  given  the  armature  is  derived  from  the  electric 
•nergy  of  the  current,  which  is  converted  back  again, 
through  the  magnetic  attraction,  fh^m  molecultu*  to 

.  mass  motion,  the  armature  revolving  with  an  energy 
equivalent— except  for  certain  items  of  loss— to  ttiat 

'  given  the  generator  armature.  All  electric  motors, 
uerefore,  depend  for  their  operation  on  the  tendency 
of  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  to  move  in  a  magnetic 
field ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  action  of  electric  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  on  such  a  conductor.  In  all  cases 
the  rotation  is  in  sach  a  direction  as  to  induce  in  the 
armature  an  electro-motive  force  opposed  to  that  of  the 

^  driving  current;  therefore  called  the  counter  electro- 
motive force.    This  force  exerts  a  resisting  i  n  fluence  and 

[  opposes  the  passage  of  the  driving  current  until,  when 
a  certain  maximum  sneed  is  attained,  very  little  current 
passes.  In  practice,  however,  this  maximum  speed  is 
not  attained ;  a  small  current  is  expended  in  overcoming 
friction  in  the  beMings,  air  friction,  Ac.  When  the  load 
is  placed  on  the  motor,  or  work  required  to  be  done  by 
it,  the  speed  is  reducea  and  the  counter  electro-motive 
force  decreased,  thus  permitting  a  greater  current  to 
pass.  The  fact  that  the  load  thus  regulates  the  current 
automatically,  renders  electric  motors  very  economical 
in  operation. 

Eleetrle  Repal'ston.  The  driving  apart,  by  a 
seeming  repulsive  force,  of  two  bodies  containing  a 
similar  electric  charge,  or  of  two  wires  of  an  eiectric 
circuit  whose  currents  are  flowing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. It  is  opposed  to  daelrio  ottrooCton,  which  takes 
{dace  between  opposite  electric  charges,  and  between 
two  wires  whose  currents  are  flowing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Kleeirie  Restsfanee.  All  substances,  even  the 
best  conductors,  resist  the  passage  of  electricity  in  some 
degree,  while  certain  dielectrics  resist  it  almost  abso- 
lutely. Gases  offer  very  high  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
a  current  Liquids  are  also  much  more  resistant  than 
solids,  with  the  single  exception  of  mercury.  Solids 
vary  greatly  in  this  particular,  metals  usually  having 
small  resistance;  no  two  are  alike.  Silver  has  the 
smallest  of  all  -known  resistances. — Kesutoneef,  as  they 
are  denominated,  are  often  placed  iu  an  electric  circuit 
to  produce  some  special  effect  They  consist  of  coils, 
strips,  bars,  or  spinUs  of  metal,  plates  of  carbon,  metallic 
powders,  liquids,  etc  The  effect  of  resistance  is  a  con- 
version of  electric  energy  into  heat,  yielding  incandes- 
cence if  the  resistance  be  considerable.  The  incandescent 
light  is  the  result  of  the  high  msistance  of  the  carbon 
filament.  Heat  increases  the  resistance  of  nearly  all 
metallic  conductors,  but  it  decreases  that  of  the  carbon 
of  an  incandescent  lamp.  The  electric  resistance  of 
dielectric  and  non-conductors  generally  decreases  with 
increase  of  temperature. 
Eleetrle  Shoelc.  The  physiological  effect  produced 
in  an  animal  by  the  electric  discharge.  It  is  much 
employed  in  electro-therapeutics  for  curative  purposes. 
A  severe  shock,  like  that  of  the  lightning  stroke,  is  often 
followed  by  death ;  tliough  this  is  not  due  to  the  shock, 
but  to  the  disrupting  effects  of  the  discharge. 
Eleetrle  SlMirk.  See  Elbotrio  Discharok. 
Sleetrle  Stor'affe  Bat'tery.  The  subject  of  elec- 
tric storage  is  referred  to  in  several  of  the  accompany- 
ing articles,  and  the  use  of  the  storage  bftttery  in  power 
propulsion  is  mentioned  under  Elbotrio  Railway.  A 
description  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  so-called 
storage  of  electricity  is  here  proposed.  A  storage  bat- 
tery is  composed  of  a  number  of  storage  cells,  so 
arranged  as  to  work  in  unison.  A  storage  cell  is  com- 
posed of  two  plates  of  metal,  or  of  metallic  compounds, 
immersed  in  an  electrolytic  liquid,  which  has  no  power 
of  acting  on  them  to  any  important  extent  until  after 
their  8urfi»ce  chemical  conditions  have  been  changed 
by  the  PMMge  of  an  electric  current  from  one  plate  to 
the  other.  The  simplest  storage  cell  is  that  of  Plants, 
the  discoverer  of  electric  storage.  As  originally  con- 
structed, this  consists  of  two  plates  of  lead  immersed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Through  the  c«ll,  as  thus  com- 
posed, a  current  of  electricity  is  passed,  one  plate  serv- 
ing as  the  positive  and  the  other  as  the  negative  pole 
of  the  electrolytic  arrangement  As  a  result,  decompo- 
sition of  lead  takes  place  and  lead  peroxide  (PbO,)  is 
formed  and  deposited  on  the  positive  plate,  while  finely 
divided,  spongy  lead  is  formed  on  the  negative  plate. 
The  cell  is  now  charged  with  stored  electricity,  to  use 
the  common  phrase;  though  what  has  really  taken 
place  is  the  production  of  dissimilar  chemical  condi- 


tions In  the  two  plates,  the  resulting  arrrangement 
being  one  capable  of  setting  np  galvanic  action,  with 
the  production  of  an  electric  current  iu  a  reverse  direc- 
tion to  the  originating  current  As  a  result,  when  the 
charging  current  ceases,  and  an  interior  circuit  between 
the  plates  is  formed,  electric  action  begins,  the  peroxide 
of  lead  (PbOf)  giving  up  one  of  its  oxygen  atoms, 
which  makes  its  way  to  the  spongy  lead  on  the  other 
plate  and  converts  it  into  monoxide  of  lead  (PbO). 
Ths  final  result  is  that  both  plates  become  covered 
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with  the  monoxide  and,  being  similar  in  condition,  the 
chemical  action  ceases.  While  the  activity  continues 
an  electric  current  passes  through  the  circuit  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  chai*giug  current,  and 
this  current  is  capable  of  being  utilized  for  power  pro- 
duction or  other  purposes.  To  increase  the  capacity  of 
storage  cells,  the  charging  current  is  sent  through  them 
alternately  in  both  directions,  charging  and  discharg- 
ing, until  the  plates  have  been  acted  upon  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  as  large  a  coating  of  lead  monoxide  as 
possible  produced.  By  this  means  the  time  of  their 
discharge  is  prolonged.  The  chemical  action  above 
stated  is  not  the  only  one  which  takes  place,  but  simply 
the  final  result  of  the  action,  hydrated  sulphate  of  lead 
being  intermediately  formed,  and  then  decomposed. 
The  original  Plante  cell  has  been  superseded  by  one  in 
which  the  lead  plates  are  replaced  by  metallic  plates 
covered  with  a  surface  layer  of  red  lead  (Pb304).  On 
charging  these  the  Pb,04  is  converted  into  PbOt  at  the 


litharge  have  been  employed.  They  have  the  adran- 
tage  of  a  greater  storage  capacity  per  unit  weight  than 
where  a  grid  is  used,  but  their  resistance  is  greater. 
A  storage  battery  is  composed  of  a  number  of  these 
cells  held  together  in  a  suitable  receptacle,  and  so 
arranged  that  their  conducting  wires  form  a  single 
circuit,  and  their  sum  of  energy  is  combined.  They  do 
not  in  any  sense  store  electricity,  but  the  term  is  con- 
venient and  has  been  retained.  One  or  more  storage  bat- 
teries may  be  employed  in  the  running  of  a  street  car  or 
for  other  purpose.  One  advantage  which  they  possess  is 
that  electricity  which  is  being  develoi^ed,  but  is  tempor- 
arily not  in  use,  may  be  employed  in  charging  storage 
cdUa  for  subsequent  use,  its  waste  being  thus  avoided. 
Eleetrle  Tar'get.  An  ingenious  device  whereby  an 
indicator  dial  at  the  shooting  stand  records,  by  means  of 
electricity,  the  exact  effect  of  each  shot  that  hits  the 
taivst  The  latter  is  divided  into  radial  sections,  the 
bull's  eye  consisting  of  four  of  these.  Push-buttona 
form  the  face  of  the  sections,  having  bolts  projecting 
rearward,  each  bolt  being  encircled  by  a  spiral  spring 
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(2).  The  indicator  dial  is  correspondingly  divided  int» 
sections,  and  connected  by  wire  with  the  target  The 
impact  of  a  bullet  on  one  of  the  push-buttons  drivee 
back  its  connected  bolt,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  con- 
ducting plate.  At  the  same  instant  a  plunger  is  pro- 
jected in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  indicator. 
An  electric  bell  may  be  included  in  the  circuit,  ringing 
at  the  same  time  any  one  of  the  plungers  is  released. 
Eleetrle  Tel'pberaire.  The  system  known  as  tel- 
pherage was  first  devisedby  Professors  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
Ayrion  and  Perry,  as  a  ready  means  of  transport  for 
minerals  across  uneven  country,  over  which  their  car- 
riage by  road  would  be  tedious  and  expensive.  The 
first  telpher  line  erected  was  as  Glynde,  near  Lewea, 
Enghmd,  in  1886.  It  was  about  a  mile  long  and  was 
used  to  transport  clay  fh>m  a  pit  to  a  railway,  so  as  to 
avoid  its  carriage  over  intervening  fields  and  water. 
One  was  subsequently  erected  in  Cornwall  to  convey 
minerals  from  a  mine  over  a  piece  of  difficult  country. 
Tills  system  has  also  been -used  for  the  transportation 
of  logs  (Fig.  2844).    The  conducting  wires  are  sae. 
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anode,  and  deoxidized,  or  converted  into  metallic  lead, 
at  the  cathode.  Or,  in  other  cases,  red  lead  is  placed  on 
the  anode  and  litharge  (P1»0)  on  the  cathode.  By  this 
means  the  time  required  for  charging  is  decreased. 
The  plates  are  perforated  or  otherwise  made  irregular 
on  the  surface,  that  they  may  the  better  suppcirt  the 
active  material,  which  is  held  in  place  by  being  com- 
preeeed  into  the  apertures  or  holes.  Such  a  plate  is 
known  as  a  grid,  from  its  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
a  gridiron.    Recently,  plates  composed  of  compressed 


pended  in  the  air  on  posts,  or  otherwise,  and  on  these 
mn  small  electric  motors  which  take  directly  fh>m  the 
wires  the  current  necessary  to  set  them  in  motion. 
From  the  travelling  motors  are  suspended  carriages  for 
the  transport  of  the  load  to  be  moved.  Two  lines  are 
provided,  an  «p  and  dotm  line,  each  being  in  segments, 
the  idtemate  s^arments  being  insnlated  from  each  other, 
but  in  electric  connection  through  cross-pieces  on  the 
sufqiwrting  posts.  The  carriages  are  connected  in  traine 
long  enoufm^to  tonch^wo  segments  at  once  and  thoe 
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cury  th«  cmrent  ftt>m  one  leg^ent  to  th«  next  one. 
When  a  current  can  be  geoemted  by  waUsr-power,  a 
telph«ra«e  line  ia  uiwfal  and  economical ;  but  the  ijmeni 
has  as  yet  l*een  little  employed. 
Electric  Wcld'lnir.  Metala  may  be  united  by  the 
oje  of  electric  beat  with  a  n4>idity  and  perfection  un- 
equalled in  any  other  procem.  In  thie  system  of  electric 
weldnig,  as  doTised  by  Prof.  Eliliu  Thomson,  the  metals 
are  heated  to  incandeecence  by  currents  obtained  fnim 
tran^rmers,  and  are  then  caused  to  combine  by  pree- 
•ure  or  hammering.  In  the  dynamo  employed  for  this 
parpitw  no  commutator  is  UMd,  the  alternating  cur- 
rents being  well  adapted  for  heating  purposes.  There- 
fore, Uia  terminals  of  the  dynamo  can  be  directly  con- 
nected to  the  clamps  that  hold  the  bar  to  the  welder. 
A  step-down  transformer  (see  Electric  Current)  inter- 
▼enes  and  reduc*es  the  voltage  greatly  while  correspond- 
inisiy  increasing  the  current  strength,  which  may,  for 
abort  interrals,  be  augmented  to  thousands  of  amperes. 
Tbe  welding  process  consists  in  conducting  the  current 
Intu  the  piece  to  be  united  through  their  points  of 
junction  when  brought  into  firm  contact.  As  the  cur- 
rant crosses  the  Junction,  tiie  resistance  to  its  passage 
MiMoo  a  great  rise  in  temperature,  sofflcient  to  soften 
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fb»  metal,  when  the  pieces  are  firmly  pressed  together 
1^  the  motion  of  the  clamps  or  holders.  The  pieces  are 
prepared  for  the  process  by  being  made  slightly  convex 
at  their  junctions,  so  that  they  touch  at  but  a  single 
puint  or  narrow  space,  near  their  centers.  The  welding 
heat  is  first  reached  at  this  point  of  contact,  and  as  the 
pressnre  is  applied  the  softened  metal  yields  and  new 
parts  of  the  area  come  into  contact,  until  all  the  surlkce 
is  at  w<>lding  temperature.  This  process  is  remarkable 
for  its  rapidity,  only  a  few  seconds  being  needed  to  pro- 
duce union  in  small  work,  and  only  a  few  minutes  for 
large  work.  The  heating  is  local,  extending  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  immediate  area  of  contact,  so  that 
there  is  a  marked  saving  in  heat  Electric  welding  is 
aomewhat  widely  employed  in  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, in  some  cases  where  large  masses  of  metu  are 
involved.  Pipes,  steel  rails,  and  heavy  projectiles  and 
guns  have  thus  been  welded;  and  rails  having  been 
nnited  in  this  way,  after  being  laid  in  position  in  rail- 
road construction. 

Elcc'trlcal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  electricity  or 
electric  science  and  appliances. 

Electrical  Aff'rlcalf  are.  Numerous  experiments 
have  been  made  of  late  years  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
electricity  on  the  growth  of  plants,  with  very  interesting 
resnlta.  It  has  been  shown  that  both  atmospheric  and 
terreatrial  eletrtricity  am  highly  &vonible  to  the  germ- 
Inatlon  of  seeds  and  the  increase  of  plant  tissue.  The 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  conducted  down- 
ward by  the  use  of  tall  collecting  poles  and  conducting 
wiTM  which  ramify  through  the  soil.  The  use  of  this 
device  is  claimed  by  some  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  a  given  area  by  60  per  cent  Prof.  Spechnefl,  of 
Kiev,  by  the  use  of  such  an  arrangement,  condensed 
atmospheric  electricity  over  an  enclosed  area,  with  the 
result  that  the  ordinary  grain  crops  showed  an  increase 
oi  fn.>m  28  to  66  per  cent  in  weight  of  grain,  and  from 
16  t<t  eO  per  cent  in  weight  of  straw.  Potatoes  showed 
an  increase  of  11  per  cent  By  electrifying  the  earth 
tbe  root  harvest  was  made  4  times  greater,  and  that  of 
tbe  leavee  2  or  3  times.  He  also  tried  the  effect  of  elec- 
trifying the  seeds  before  planting,  and  found  that  when 
•nl^actcd  to  the  current  for  only  2  minutes  their 
ra{^ity  of  growth  was  nearly  doubled.  The  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  U.  S.  have  tried  the  effect  of  the 
electric  light  on  garden  vegetables  with  varied  insults. 
Some  of  these  vegetables  were  injured  or  spoiled.  On 
carrota,  peas,  cress,  spinach,  and  some  other  plants,  the 
mnlts  were  not  fully  satisfactory.  Lettuce  was  re- 
markably stimulated,  but  it  was  found  injurious  to 
expose  it  continually  to  the  lipht  In  truth,  the  expoa- 
nre  of  plants  to  the  electric  li^Eht  at  night,  while  largely 
increasing  their  growth,  is  not  considered  beneficial, 
plants  apparentiy  needing  periodical  periods  of  rest. 
One  experimenter  found,  with  the  use  of  continuous 
•lectric  light  on  Alpine  plants,  that  they  presented 
points  of  structure  identical  with  those  of  Arctic  plants 
which  grow  under  the  rays  of  the  midnight  sun.    It 


has  been  found  that  fiowen  under  the  Infiuence  of 
electricity  bloom  much  sooner  and  show  finer  and  more 
brilliant  coloring  than  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Glass,  however,  must  always  be  interposed  between  the 
light  and  the  plant  as  the  naked  light  is  too  bright, 
and  is  found  to  injure  the  foliage.  What  will  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  these  experiments  it  is  too  soon  to 
say.  They  may  leail  to  an  important  development  in 
agriculture,  or  may  prove  to  yield  unfavorable  results 
not  yet  determined.  It  seems  entirely  probable  that 
the  artificial  stimulus  of  nature's  processes,  by  means 
of  collected  electrical  forces,  will  be  surely  followed  by 
a  reaction  corresponding  to  that  which  affects  animate 
beings  after  alcoholic  or  tonic  stimulation,  so  that  at 
the  end  there  will  be  no  net  gain  in  vitality  or  pro- 
ductiveness. 
Electrical  No'menclatare.  Under  tliis  titie 
are  defined  those  technical  and  other  terms,  employed 
in  the  science  and  practical  use  of  electricity,  which  do 
cot  require  extended  separate  treatment: 

acca'malator,  n.  A  word  sometimes  applied  to 
an  apparatus  in  which  the  strength  of  a  current  is  in- 
creased by  the  motion  past  it  of  a  conductor ;  a  Leyden 
Jar  or  condenser. 

acldom'eter,  n.  A  hydrometer  used  to  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  liquor  in  a  storage  celL 

acon'meter,  a.  An  electrical  apparatus  for  test- 
ing the  delicacy  of  hearing. 

adlelec'f  rlc,  a.  A  term  proposed  for  substances 
which  are  not  dielectrics. 

alarm',  bnrvlar.  An  automatic  device  to  in- 
dicate electrically  the  opening  of  a  door  or  window,  the 
stepping  on  a  mat  or  staircase,  Ac. 

arcohol,  air'lnfl:  of,  electric.  A  process  of 
rapidly  aging  alcohol  through  the  action  of  ozone  pro- 
duced by  electricity. 

al'cohol,  rectlfica'tlon  of,  electric.  The 
conversion  by  electricity  of  the  aldehydes  into  true  alco- 
hols, and  thus  removing  from  alcohol  the  bad  taste  and 
odor  which  thev  give. 

altema'tlons  of  car'rent.  Changes  in  the 
direction  of  a  current  in  an  electric  circuit 

al'temator,  n.    An  alternate  current  dynamo. 

arn'meter,  or  am'pere  meter,  n.  A  galvan- 
ometer for  measuring  the  value  of  a  current  dlrectiy  in 
amperes. 

amper'aye,  n.  The  number  of  amperes  in  a 
given  circuit 

ampere  (dm-pdr),  n.  [From  the  fhmous  elec- 
trician, AMPiKE.]  The  practical  unit  of  electric 
current. 

anelec'trlc,  «.  A  word  formeriy  in  use  to  indi- 
cate bodies  which  seemed  incapable  of  being  electrified 
by  friction. 

anelectrot'onns.  «.  The  decreased  activity  of 
function  in  a  nerve  in  the  Ticlnlty  of  the  anode,  when 
applied  then4)entically. 

an'lon,  n.  The  electro-negative  radical  of  a  mole- 
cule; tiie  atom  or  group  of  atoms  of  an  electrolysed 
molecule  which  appears  at  the  anode. 

annan'clator,  n.  An  automatic  device  for  indi- 
cating the  places  at  which  one  or  more  electric  contacts 
have  been  closed. 

an'ode,  n.  The  electro-podtlve  terminal  of  a  bat- 
tery in  a  decomposition  cell ;  the  pole  or  terminal  from 
which  the  current  fiows  from  the  electric  source  into 
the  electrolytic  liquid,  a  vacuum,  Ac. 

arc,  n.  A  voltaic  or  electric  arc ;  the  brilliant  light 
which  appears  between  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful 
source  of  electricity  when  separated  a  short  distance. 

arc,  carbon.  An  arc  between  two  carbon  elec- 
trodes. 

arc,  copper.  An  arc  b^ween  two  copper  elec- 
trodes. 

arc,  hUwlns  of;  trying  of.  Hissing  or  fry- 
ing sounds  heanl In  a  voltaic  arc  when  the  carbons  are 
too  close  together. 

arc,  roarliiK  of.  A  roaring  sound  heard  in  the 
voltaic  arc  when  the  carbons  are  too  near  together  and 
the  current  is  very  strong. 

arc,  watt.  A  voltaic  arc  whose  power  is  equal  to 
a  given  number  of  watts,  or  units  of  electric  power. 

arc'lnfr.    Discharging  by  means  of  voltaic  arcs. 

ar'matare,  n.  A  mass,  of  magnetic  material  in 
contact  with  or  near  the  pole  or  poles  of  a  magnet. 


armatare  poclcets.  Spaces  provided  in  tha 
•nrfkce  of  an  armature  to  receive  the  wire  coils. 

armatare,  pole.  A  dynamo  armature  whoee 
coils  are  wound  on  separate  poles  which  project  radi- 
ally from  the  periphery  of  a  drum,  ring  or  disk. 

armatare,  rlnir.  An  armature  whose  coils  are 
wound  on  a  ring,  or  a  core  of  circular  shape. 
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armatare,  dram.  The  armature  of  a  dynamo 
in  which  the  wire  coils  are  wound  longitudinally  over 
the  surface  of  a  cylinder  or  drum. 


bas'ket,  dlp'plntr.    A  basket  of  non-corro 
material  in  which  ariicles   to   be  electro-plated 
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armatare,  spherical.  An  armature  whose 
coils  are  wound  on  a  spherical  iron  core. 

arrest'er,  llirbtnlnar.  A  device  to  protect 
from  the  destructive  effects  of  lightning  any  apparatus 
placed  in  an  electric  circuit 

at'om  of  electricity.  The  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity supposed  to  be  possessed  by  any  chemical  monad 
atom. 

attrac'tlon,  n.  The  mutual  tendency  to  approadi 
in  unlike  magnetic  poles  or  electric  chsirges,  or  in  like 
electric  currents. 

aa'ra,  electric.  An  old  term  for  the  wind  caused 
by  electric  convection.    See  Wind,  Electric. 

bal'ance,  electric.  Numerous  forms  of  elec- 
tric balance  are  in  use  for  various  purposes,  including 
the  eomjHuUe,  Coulomb^$  lortum,  eenti<imperef  dect-om- 
pere,  pUilintj^  WheaUtoHe\  Ac.,  for  electrical  weight  or 
measurement. 

barad\  n.  A  unit  of  pressure  proposed  by  the 
British  Araociatiou;  the  pressure  of  one  dyne  per 
square  centimeter. 

bars,  omnlbas.  Heavy  bars  of  conducting 
material  connected  to  the  poles  of  dynamos,  and  re- 
ceiving the  entire  current  of  the  machine.  The  name 
bus-bars  or  omnibus  bars  signifies  that  they  carry  the 
whole  current 

'  non-corrosive 
are 
dipped  in  the  cleansing  bath. 

bath,  electric.  The  tanks  or  cells  used  in  electro- 
plating or  decomposition,  and  in  electro-therapeutics; 
also  a  shower  bath  in  which  the  water-drops  carry  elec- 
tric charges  to  the  patient  subjected  to  them. 

bath,  electric  llirht.  An  electro-therapeutio 
bath  in  which  all  of  a  patient's  body  except  the  head  is 
exposed  to  the  light  and  heat  of  a  number  of  incan- 
descent lamps. 

bat'tery,  electric  A  group  of  galvanic  cells 
or  other  electric  sources,  arranged  for  combined  tise  of 
their  currents. 

battery,  storace.  A  number  of  storage  cells 
connected  so  as  to  yield  a  single  electric  current 

bell,  electric.  A  bell  connected  with  a  wire 
conductor,  or  othen^'ise  arranged  to  sound  through  elec- 
tric power. 

blcMi'copy,  electric  Determination  of  death 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the  nerves 
and  muscles. 

blast'lnir,  electric.  The  ignition  of  powder  or 
other  explosive  material  in  a  blast  by  the  electric  spark. 

bleach'lnar,  electric.  A  bleaching  process  in 
which  the  bleaching  agents  are  liberated  by  electrolytic 
decompi^ition. 

.  blow'pipe,  electric.  An  air  blast  produced  at 
the  point  of  a  charged  conductor  by  a  connection  dis- 
charge, and  utilized  through  a  tube ;  a  device  for  cut- 
ting nx;ks  or  other  refractory  substance  by  the  -heat  of 
the  electric  arc,  directed  a§^nst  the  substance  by  an 
air  blast  or  a  magnet 

bob'bla,  electric  An  insulated  coil  of  wire 
for  an  electro-magnet 

bore,  ar'matare.  The  space  left  between  the 
pole  pieces  of  a  dynamo  or  magnet  for  the  rotation  of 
the  armature. 

bombard'meat,  oiolec'alar.  The  forcible 
projection  of  the  gaseous  molecules  remaining  in 
exhausted  vessels,  from  the  negative  electrode  (cathode) 
agnini«t  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

boost'er.  n.  A  dynamo  inserted  in  the  feeder  of  an 
Edison  incandescent  light  system  to  raise  the  pressure 
of  that  special  feeder  or  group  of  feeders. 

boa'irle-meter,  n,  A  term  proposed  for  the  prac- 
tical unit  of  illumination. 

break,  n.    Lack  of  continuity  in  a'circuit 

break'er,  dr'calt.  Any  device  for  breaking  a 
circuit 

brldre,  elec'trlc  A  device  for  measuring  the 
value  or  electric  resistances;  also  called  an  eUetrit 
balance. 

brldarei^  n.  pi.  Heavy  copper  wires  for  connect- 
ing the  dynamos  in  an  incandescent  light  station  to  tha 
bus-rods  or  wires. 
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bnuih  dlseharre.  An  electric  diacbarge  which  I 

wpnmAa  out  in  a  bniali  form.  I 

brush,  fl»rad'ie.  An  electrode  in  bnieh  fornix 
wed  ill  eltfctro-therapenUci. 

brUNhes,  n.  pi.  Stripe  of  metal,  bundles  of  wire, 
Ac^  whicli  boar  on  the  commutator  in  a  dynamo  elec- 
tric machine,  and  carry  oflT  tlie  current;  plates  of  car- 
bon fur  leading  the  current  to  electric  motors. 

bnck'lnor.  The  sudden  stopping  of  an  electric 
•treet  cur,  as  If  by  collision. 

bai^,  ti.  A  term  employed  in  some  cases  to  designate 
a  fault  ill  the  worlciugof  an  electric  apparatus. 

biur'trap.  A  device  employed  to  overcome  the 
«  bug'  In  quadruplox  telegraphy. 

biiN'-bars.    See  Omnibus  Babs. 

bnt'ton,  ear'bon.  A  carbon  resistance  in  the 
form  of  a  button. 

button,  push.  A  button  employed  to  close  an 
electric  circuit  i*y  lieing  pushed. 

buaa,  M.  Thi)  huuiuI  of  an  electric  bell  when  it  fails 
to  striice  distinctly. 

bua'aer,  n.  A  call,  lees  loud  than  that  of  a  bell, 
produced  by  a  rapid  automatic  make  aud  break  of 
current. 

ca'ble,  n.    An  electric  cable. 

cable,  V.  To  send  a  telegraphic  despatch  by  means 
of  a  cable. 

cable,  armor  of.  The  metalling,  covering,  or 
sheathing  of  an  eltM^tric  cable. 

cable,  bunched.  A  cat>le  containing  more  than 
one  conducting  wire. 

cable,  capacity  of.  The  quantity  of  electricity 
required  to  raise  a  caliie  to  a  given  potential. 

cal-electrlcity.  Electricity  produced  by  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  core  of  a  transformer. 

call  bell,  electric.  An  electric  liell  used  to  call 
the  attention  of  an  operator,  to  call  up  a  pei-sou  to  a 
telephone,  etc. 

can'dle,  Jab'lochkoflT.  An  arc 
light  invented  by  Jablochkoff,  in  which 
the  carbon  eloctrodesare  placed  parallel 
to  each  other  aud  separated  by  a  sheet  of 
insulating  material,  wtiich  keeps  them 
at  a  constant  distance  apart  An  alter* 
nating  current  is  employed  with  the 
candle,  so  that  the  carbons  may  be  con- 
•umed  equally. 

capac'lty,  dielec'trlc.  Equiva- 
lent to  SPKcirio  Inductivk  Capacity 
(«•  v.). 

capacity,  electros  tat' I  c.  The 
quantity  of  elot^tric  charge  necessary  to 
raise  the  iMteutial  of  a  conductor  to  a 
certain  fixe<l  amount. 

capacity,    apecllic     indue-      ^  2848 
tlTC.     The  ability  of  a  dielectric  to  jABuicHKorp 
permit  induction  to  its  mass,  as  com-       candle. 
pared  with  the  same  thickness  of  air 
under  similar  circumi«taiice«t. 

car'bons,  arc  lamp.  Rods  of  artificial  carbon 
employed  in  arc  lam|is. 

carbons,  artificial.  Carbons  made  by  mixing 
pulverized  carbon  with  different  carbonizable  liquids, 
carbouiidng  it  by  subjecting  it  to  intense  heat  out  of 
contact  with  air,  and  molding  it  into  the  shape  desired. 

cath'ion,  or  hath' Ion,  «.  The  electn>positive 
ion  or  radical  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  an 
electrolyte,  and  wliich  appears  at  the  cathode  or  nega- 
tire  electrode. 

cath'ode,  or  kath'ode,  n.  The  terminal  plate 
of  the  negative  wire  of  a  battery  in  an  electrolytic  cell, 
M  opposed  to  the  anode,  or  positive  terminal. 

cell,  electrolytic.  A  cell  or  vessel  containing 
sn  electrolyte,  in  which  chemical  decomposition  is  car- 
ried on  through  the  agency  of  the  electric  current. 

cell,  sec'ondary.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
a  storage  battery  cell. 

cell,  storaire.    See  Elrctric  Stoeaok. 

cell,  thermo-electric.  A  thermo-electric 
couple. 

cell,  TOlta'Ic.  The  employment  of  two  metals, 
or  a  metal  and  a  metalloid,  in  a  liquid  called  an  electro- 
lyte, which,  when  counocteil  outside  the  liquid  byaoon- 


Fig.  2849.— BiNRKN  cell. 

ductor,  will  produce  an  electric  current  A  number  of 
theee  cells,  connected  in  series,  forms  a  Toltaic  or  gal- 
Tanio  battery. 


charge,  bounil.    The  condition  of  the  electric  | 

charge  in  a  conductor  when  placed  near  another  con- 1 
ductor,  its  charge  being  held  in  it  by  induction. 

charg^e,  dens'ity  ofL  The  quantity  of  elec-| 
tricity  per  uuit  area  at  any  point  on  a  charged  surface. 
— DiatiptUion  of:  The  gradual  loss  of  charge  by  leakage. ! 
— lAgtribution  of:  Variations  in  density  at  (Ufferent  points 
of  any  but  a  spherical  Murface. — ^Ves;  The  charge  on  an 
isolated  conductor. — Induced:  Tiie  charge  induced  by 
bringing  a  conductor  into  an  electix)static  field. 

charfire,  sweeping  out.  The  freeing  the  line 
from  the  charge  produced  by  one  signal  by  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current 

charir'Inir  accu'mulators.  Sending  an  elec- 
tric current  into  a  storage  battery  to  produce  in  it  the 
necessary  chemical  change. 

Clr'cuit,  n.  The  path  followed  by  electricity  fh)m 
any  point  through  conducting  material  back  a^pdn  to 
its  starting  point 

cir'cult,  astiaflc.  A  circuit  composed  of  two 
closed  curves  inclosing  equal  surfaces.  Such  a  circuit 
is  not  deflected  by  the  earth's  magnetism. 

cleat,  crosslufp.  A  cleat  arranged  to  permit 
the  crossing  of  two  wires  without  coming  into  electrical 
contact 

cllmb'ers,  pole.  Spiked  devices,  worn  on  foot 
and  ankle,  to  eual^e  linemen  to  climb  wooden  telegraph 
poles. 

dos'ure,  n.    The  completion  of  an  electric  circuit 

code,  American  Blorse.  The  Morse  tele- 
graphic alptialiet. 

coil,  cnok'inir*  -^  coU  of  ^'Ire  wound  on  an  iron 
core  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  high  self  induction. 
It  is  used  to  cut  off  an  alternating  current  with  less  loss 
of  iiower  than  in  an  ohmic  resistance. 

coil,  induc'tion.  Two  parallel  coils  of  insu- 
lated wire  UKed  to  produce  currents  by  mutual  induction. 
A  rapidly  intorrupted  Imttery  current  sent  through  the 
primary  coil  induces  alternating  currents  in  the  second- 
ary coil. 

coil,  reslst'ance.  A  coil  of  wire  whose  electri- 
cal resistance  is  known,  and  which  is  employed  to 
measure  resistance. — SlantUird  renatance  coil.  A  coil 
whose  resistance  is  that  of  ttie  standaixi  ohm,  or  some 
multiple  or  such  sub-multiple  thereof. 


Fig.  2850. — rzjhmkokpp  coil. 

coll,  Ruhm'korflT.  Any  coil  whose  secondary 
gives  currents  of  higher  electro-motive  force  than  the 
primary. 

colls,  Henry's.  A  series  of  several  induction 
coils. 

collect'ors,  n.  pi.  Devices  for  taking  off  electricity 
from  a  moving  electric  source,  as  from  the  plate  of  a 
frictlttiml  machine  or  the  commutator  of  a  dynamo 
machines. 

com'mutator,  i».  A  device  for  changing  the 
direction  of  an  electric  current — Dynamo  Commutakfr, 
That  part  of  the  dynamo  machine  which  causes  the 
alternating  currents  produced  in  the  armature  to  flow 
in  the  same  direction  through  the  external  circuit. 

conduct',  r.  To  pass  electricity  through  conduct- 
ing sub«tancee. 

conduc'tlon,  ».  The  flow  or  passage  of  electric 
energy  thn>ugh  a  conducting  substance. 

conduction,  dlsrup'tlTC.  Conduction  In 
which  a  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  suddenly  overcome. 

COnduc'tor,  n.  A  Aubetance  which  permits  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current. 

con' tact  breaker,  automatic  A  device 
thrrMigli  which  an  electric  current  rapidly  makes  and 
breaks  its  own  circuit 

con' tacts,  n.  vl.  Faults  due  to  the  accidental  con- 
tact of  a  circuit  with  a  conductor. 

COnvert'er,  n.  The  inverted  Induction  coil  used 
in  distribution  by  alternating  currents;  also,  a  trans- 
former (^.  r.). 

core,  armature.  The  Iron  core  around  which 
the  wires  of  an  armature  are  wound. 

coulomb  {kii-liim'),  n.  The  unit  of  electrical  quan- 
tity. 

couple,  TOlta'ic.  The  two  dissimilar  metals  or 
sultstances  of  a  voltaic  cell. 

cross,  n.  A  connection  made  between  two  conduct- 
ing lines;  a  defect  in  a  telegraph  or  other  circuit  fh>m 
the  actual  contact  of  two  wires. 

cross,  weather.  A  contact  or  lock  made  In  a 
telegraph  line  in  wet  weather,  trom  defective  action  of 
the  insulators. 

crtHtsiufr,  live  trolley;  cross-over, 
trolley.  .\  device  to  enable  a  trolley,  moving  on  a 
line  that  cross*^  a  second  line  at  an  angle,  to  maintain 
its  electrical  connection  while  crossing. 

cur' rent,  electric.  The  passage  of  electricity 
through  a  conducting  circuit    It  may  be  <itrecl  or  alttr' 


nating;  oomkuU  or  vaHable;  and  is  meaiured  by  tb» 
quantity  which  passes  per  second  through  any  circuit 

cur'rents,  ed'dy.  Useless  currents  produced  in 
the  substance  of  any  conductor,  which  form  close  cir- 
cuits of  low  resistance  and  tend  to  cause  undue  heating 
in  the  armatures  or  pole  pieces  of  dynamos.  They  con- 
stitute a  waste  of  energy. 

currents,  extra.  Currents  caused  in  a  circuit 
by  self-induction  of  the  current  on  itself  when  the 
circuit  is  made  or  broken. 

cut  In,  to.  To  complete  the  electric  circuit  by 
introducing  into  it  an  electro-receptive  device. 

cutout,  to.  A  mechanism  for  throwing  out  of 
the  circuit  an  electro-receptive  device. 

damp'er,  n.    A  metallic  cylinder  in  an  induction 
coil,  which  surrounds  the  iron  core  in  part  or  com- . 
pletely,  and  is  used  to  vary  the  Intensity  of  the  induced 
currents;  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  dash-|)ot  {q.  v.). 

damp'iui^,  **■  Stopping  vibratory  motion ;  such 
as  bringing  a  magnetic  needle  quickly  to  rest,  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  swing. 

dash'-pot,  n.  A  mechanical  device  to  prevent  too 
sudden  motion  in  the  movable  parts  of  an  electric  appa- 
ratus. 

dead  beat.  A  movement  of  a  galvanometer  needle 
In  wliich  it  passes  sharply  from  point  to  ix>lut  of  the 
s«-ale  and  conies  quickly  to  rest 

death,  electric.  Death  caused  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current  through  the  human  body. 

decomposi'tion,  electrol^t'ic.  The  separa- 
tion of  chemical  molecules  into  their  comjtonent  parts 
by  the  action  of  the  electric  current. 

depolariaa'tion,  n.  Removal  of  the  polariza- 
tloii  or  a  voltaic  cell  or  battery. 

detect'or,  f^round.  A  device  used  In  an  incan- 
descent circuit  to  show,  by  the  candle-power  of  a  lamp, 
the  location  of  a  ground  in  the  system. 

dielec'tric,  n.  A  substance  which  permits  induc- 
tion to  take  place  through  its  mass.  All  dielectrics  are 
non-conductors. 

dim'mer,  n.  A  choking  coil,  employed  In  a  trans- 
former system  to  regulate  the  potential  of  the  feeders. 

eartn,  n.  a  fault  in  an  electric  circuit  caused  by 
contact  of  the  line  with  the  ground,  or  with  some  con- 
ductor connecte<l  with  the  ground. 

earth,  bad.  A  ground,  or  earih  connection,  of 
comparatively  high  resistance. 

earth  cur'rents.  Electric  currents  in  the 
earth,  due  to  a  difference  of  potential  at  different  points. 

earth,  dead  or  total.  A  fault  in  which  a  line 
is  thoroughly  grounded  and  the  current  lost. 

earth,  g^ood.  An  earth  connection  of  low  resist- 
ance. 

earth  or  ipronnd.  That  part  of  the  earth 
which  forms  part  of  an  electric  circuit 

earthed,  a.    Connected  to  earth. 

elect rep'eter,  «.  An  instrument  for  changing 
the  direction  of  an  electric  current ;  a  term  now  re- 
placed by  switch,  key,  or  pole-changer. 

electri'clan,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  and 
application  of  electricity. 

electricity,  rranklin'lc  In  electro-thera- 
peutics, the  electricity  produced  by  a  frictional  or  influ- 
ence machine. 

electrom'eter,  n.  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
differences  of  electric  potential. 

elec'tro-nenr'atives,  n.  pL  The  atoms  or 
radicals  that  appear  at  the  anode  during  electrolysis. 

elect ropli'any,  n.  Capital  punishment  by  means 
of  electricity ;  electrocution. 

electrophi'la,  n.    A  devotee  of  electricity. 

electropho'bla,  n.    Fear  of  electricity. 

elect ro-pos'it Ives,  n.  pi.  Tlie  aUims  or  radicals 
which  appear  at  tlie  cathode  during  electrolyi^is. 

electrot'onus,  n.  {Path.)  The  change  in  func- 
tional activity  which  is  caused  in  a  nerve  by  an  electric 
current. 

elec'trum,  n.  The  name  given  in  ancient  timea 
to  substances  readily  electrified  by  friction. 

el'ement,  n^atlve  and  positive.  The 
two  plates  of  a  voltaic  cell. 

en'erinr,  electric  The  power  which  electricity 
possessee  of  doing  work. 

eudlom'eter.  n.  A  voltameter  possessing  gradu- 
ated vessels  to  receive  and  measure  the  gases  evolved 
during  electrolytus. 

explor'er,  electric  mine.  A  device  for  the 
firing  of  blasts  by  currents  of  high  electro-motive  force. 

explor'er,  electric.  An  apitaratus  for  locat- 
ing bullets  or  other  metallic  substances  in  the  human 
body  by  means  of  Induced  currents. 

far'ad,  n.    The  practical  unit  of  electrical  capacity. 

Hsrad'ic  current.  A  rapidly  alternating  cur^ 
rent  prrMluced  by  an  induction  coil  for  uee  in  electn>- 
therapeutice. 

fV^radic  machine.  A  machine  for  producing 
faradic  currents,  consisting  either  of  an  induction  or  a 
magneto-electric  machine. 

ikrndiBa'tlon,  n.  The  effects  produced  on  the 
ncHi-es  and  muscles  by  the  use  of  a  fiEiradic  current,  as 
distinguished  fn>m  those  produced  by  a  voltaic  current. 

flsult.  M.  A  failure  in  the  working  of  a  circuit,  due 
to  ground  or  cross  contacts  or  disconnections. 

feed,  n.  A  current  supply  from  any  source  of  elec- 
tricity. 

feed'er.  n.  A  wire  conveying  the  current  from  the 
dynamo  to  the  main  conductor. 

feet,  ampere.  The  product  of  the  current  in 
amperes  by  the  distance  in  feet  through  which  It  passe«. 

fi'brone,  n.  An  insulating  substance  of  a  fibroua 
composition.  f\f-ki\tf^ 
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fleld,  n.    The  ngion  of  electroctotlo  or  inAgii«tio 
InAoeDce. 
Ited'er,  posttlon;    Under,  ranye.    An 

electric  derice  DT  which  the  ezftct  podtion  or  distance 
of  an  Gliject  can  De  learned. 

flnder.  wire.  A  nlTanometer  uaed  to  find  the 
oorrwpondmg  ends  of  different  wires  in  a  branched 
cable, 

dre,  St.  Elmo's.  Tongues  of  faint  iUninination 
vhich  sometinMs  appear  at  the  ends  of  masts  and  of 
pointed  bodies  connected  with  the  earth,  as  flag-poles, 
church  rteeplea,  etc 

flMihed  carnbon*.  Carbon  conductors  for  incan- 
deecent  iigfating  on  whose  surfaces  carbon  has  been 
depotlttsd  U»  improTe  their  uniformity  of  conduction. 

flushed  flViunenta.  Carbon  filaments  for  in- 
candescent lighting  which  hare  been  flashed.  See 
Flashed  Cabbons. 

flats,  n.  pi.  Parts  of  commutator  segments  whose 
snr&ce  has  become  lowered  by  wear. 

flnsb'-box,  n.  A  box  or  space  flush  with  the 
street  surface,  in  a  system  of  underground  wires,  to 
giTe  access  to  the  conduit. 

fla'TlOi^rapll,  «.  An  electric  apparatus  for  regis- 
tering difibrences  of  water  lereL 

fly  or  flyer,  electric.  A  wheel  driven  by  the 
reaction  of  a  conTectlTe  discharge. 

feff,  electric  A  densn  fog  which  sometimes 
appears  when  the  atmosphere  contains  much  free  elec- 
tricity. 

force,  contact.  A  difference  of  potential  caused 
bj  the  contact  of  unlike  metals. 

force,  electro-motlTC.  The  force  which 
moves  or  tends  to  move  electricity. 

force,  electrostat'ic.  The  force  arising  firom 
the  attractions  or  repulsions  of  charged  bodies. 

force,  lines  of.  The  lines  in  which  the  foroe  of 
a  charged  bod  v,  a  magnet,  Ac,  appear  to  act 

force,  tubes  or.  Tubes  or  cones  embracing  a 
somber  of  lines  of  f<»rce. 

foBcanlt  {/oo-kt/)  currents.    Eddy  currents. 

frankllnlxa'tlon,  n.  Electrisation  by  a  fric 
tional  or  influence  machine. 

fk^qnendes,  Tes'la.  A  term  employed  for 
exceedingly  hi^h  frequencies. 

Areqaency,  fftandament'al.  The  lowest  fre- 
quency of  a  current  which  has  harmonics. 

ft^,  trolley.  A  device  to  hold  together  the 
trolley  wires  at  points  where  they  branch. 

tar^erlte,  n.  A  tube  of  vitrifled  sand,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  a  lightning  stroke. 

ftase,  electric  A  device  for  igniting  a  charge 
of  powder  by  electricity. 

rase,  nta«;'aalne.  A  safety  fuse  arranged  for 
easv  replacement  when  burned  out 

fnse,  plaernnm.  A  thin  pUttinnm  wire,  used 
to  ignite  a  charge  of  gunpowder  by  electric  incan- 
desoeuce. 


Fig.  2861.— SAFmr  rtTBB. 

tase,  safety.  A  section  of  lead,  or  some  easily 
fluible  alloy,  placed  in  a  circuit,  which  it  breaks  by 
Ihsing  when  the  current  becomes  so  strong  as  to 
threaten  dmnger. 

iralns,  «.  pL  The  spaces  cut  in  telegrai^  poles  to 
receive  tb»  cross  arms. 

iraFTianlsni,  a.  The  effects  produced  by  voltaic 
electricity. 

ffalTasilsa'tlon,  electro  -  metallur'irlCi 
The  process  of  depositing  a  metallic  coating  by  electro- 
lysis: electro-plating. 

ffalTanixation,  electro  -  therapeu'tlc, 
The  effects  of  a  voltaic  current  on  nerves  and  muKles. 

in^lTanont'eter,  n.  An  instrument  to  menMure 
the  strength  of  an  electric  current  by  the  deflection  of 
a  iiiaimi^tic  needle. 

SalTnnot'ropisni,  n.  (Biol.)  Movements  pro- 
duced in  living  organisms  by  the  panage  through  them 
of  electric  currents. 

i^p,  air.    A  gap  in  a  magnetic  circuit  filled  by  air. 

in^p,  spark.  A  gap  in  a  circuit  which  is  closed 
by  a  spark  when  the  difference  of  potential  grows  strong. 

iras'slnK^,  n.  The  evolution  of  gas  from  storage 
battery  plates. 

gas^ t roscope,  «.  An  electric  apparatus  to  illu- 
minate and  inflpipct  the  human  stomach,  a  platinum 
spiral  in  a  glass  tube  being  passed  into  the  stomach  and 
made  incandescent 

Ken'erator,  dynamo-electric  A  dynamo- 
slectric  machine. 

venerator,  motor.  A  dynamo  which  is  driven 
by  the  power  of  an  electric  current 

VOT'emor,  current.  A  device  for  regulating 
the  strength  of  a  current. 

KOTcmor,  electric  A  device  to  control  the 
^teed  of  ao  dectric  motor,  the  direction  of  current  in 
a  plating  bath,  Ac 


H^rid,  n.  A  perforated  lead  plate  used  in  an  electrio  I 
storage  battery  (q.  v.). 

Unround,  dead.  An  eso^w  to  earth  ttom  a  tele- 
graph line  so  great  that  the  line  cannot  be  worked. 

i^ronnd  or  earth.  A  term  applied  to  the  earth 
when  foi  niing  part  of  a  circuit,  or  used  as  a  reservoir 
of  electricity. 

yronnd  return.  The  use  of  the  earth  for  the 
return  path  of  a  current 

grronnd  wire.  The  wire  connected  with  the 
earth  in  a  grounded  circuit 

irnard,  fon.  A  wire  netting  around  an  electric 
fan,  to  prevent  its  arms  from  striking  any  object 

bang^'er,  cable.  A  luinger  or  hook  to  sustain  a 
cable  by  supporting  it  on  iron  or  steel  wires  strung 
above. 

bannTcr,  trolley.  A  device  to  support  and  in- 
sulate trolley  wires. 

be'liOf  rapb,  n.  A  telegraphic  instrument  in 
which  the  dots  and  dashee  of  tlie  Morwe  alphabet  or 
the  movements  of  a  needle  telegraph,  are  i^preeented 
by  fUshea  of  light 

ben'ry,  n.  The  practical  unit  of  self-induction  in 
an  electric  current 

blu^b'-bars,  n.  pi.  The  parts  of  commutator  seg- 
ments which,  through  less  wear  or  other  cause,  are 
higher  than  the  adjoining  portions. 

hold'ers.  n.  pi.  Clfunps  to  support  the  carbon 
pencils  in  arc  lamps ;  supports  for  the  collecting  brushes 
in  a  dynamo  machine;  boxes  of  refractory  material  to 
hold  Mfety  fuses  and  catch  the  metal  when  fused. 

bonr,  ampere.  A  unit  of  electrical  quantity 
equal  to  one  ampere  fiow  for  one  hour. 

bour,  lamp.  A  currant  sufiBcient  to  maintain  an 
electric  lunp  for  an  hour. 

bour,  watt.  A  unit  of  electric  power  indicated  by 
the  expenditure  of  one  watt  for  an  hour. 

bum'mer.  A  word  sometimes  employed  in  place 
of  buzzer  {q.  v.). 

bysteiVsIs,  a.  Besistance  to  magnetic  change 
of  stress  by  molecular  friction ;  retardation  of  magneti- 
zation and  demagnetization.  The  energy  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  this  resistance  takes  the  form  of  heat. 

isnlt'er,  Jablc^cbkofl*.  A  strip  of  carbon 
uniUng  the  ends  of  the  parallel  carbons  of  a  Jabioch- 
koff  caudle,  to  establish  the  arc  on  the  passage  of  the 
current. 

iipiition,  electric  Ignition  by  heat  of  electric 
orisrin. 

impe'dance.  n.    Any  opposition  to  current  flow. 

incandes'cence,  electric  The  glowing  of 
any  substance  through  heat  produced  by  a  passing 
current 

in'dicators,  n.  pL  Various  devices  to  indicate 
conditions  connected  with  electric  circuits. 

indnc'tance,  n.  The  induction  of  a  current  on 
itself  or  on  other  circuits — a  term  now  generally  em- 
ployed instead  of  self-induction. 

indnc'tlon,   n.     The   influence   exerted   by 
charged  body  or  a  magnet  on  neighboring  bodies  sepa- 
rated by  air  or  other  mediums. 

indnctom'eter,  dlflTeren'tlal.  An  appa- 
ratus to  measure  the  momentary  currents  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  a  cable. 

induct 'opbone,  n.  A  device  to  obtain  electrical 
commu nitration  between  moving  trains  and  telegraphic 
wires,  by  induction  between  a  spiral  of  wire  in  the  train 
and  spirals  fixed  on  the  line. 

iner'tia,  electro-maflrnetlc  Inductance, 
or  self-induction. 

Iner'tia,  maipietic  The  resistance  in  a  mag- 
netic core  to  instant  loss  or  gain  of  n)agn3ti8in. 

in*put  or  in*take.  The  energy  absorbed  by  a 
machine  in  causing  it  to  do  a  certain  work. 

installa'tion,  electric  The  establishment 
of  any  electric  plant 

insula'tlon,  electric  The  emplojrment  of 
non-conducting  material  on  a  conductor,  to  prevent  loss 
of  charge  or  leakage  of  current 

in'sulator,  a.  Any  device  for  producing  insu- 
lation. 

intercrossinfp,  n.  A  method  adopted  to  prevent 
disturbance  by  induction  in  a  telephonic  circuit,  by 
alternately  crossing  equal  sections  of  the  line. 

Intermp'ter,  n.  Any  device  for  breaking  or 
interrupting  an  electrical  circuit 

i'ons,  a.  pU  Groups  of  chemical  atoms  or  radicals 
arising  from  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  a  liquid. 

Jar,  liCyden.  A  condenser  in  the  form  of  a  Jar, 
with  metallic  coatings  placed  on  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  jar,  the  outer  coating  connected  with  earth,  the  | 
inner  coating  receiving  the  charge,  which  is  bound  by 
induction. 

^ar,  lli^btlnc*  A  Leyden  Jar  filled  with  iron 
ngs,  whose  discharge  is  given  in  an  irregular  series 
of  sparks  resembling  in  shape  a  lightning  flash. 

Jew'elry,  electric  Minute  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamps,  connected  with  small  batteries  on  the  penou, 
which  give  the  appearance  of  gems  or  Jewelry. 

Joints,  n.  pi.  Various  methods  of  connecting 
electric  conductors. 

Joule,  n.    The  unit  of  electric  energy  or  work. 

Joule-meter.  An  energy  meter,  as  distinguished 
from  a  watt-meter  {q.  v.). 

katb'ion,  a.    See  Cathion. 

katb'ode,  n.    See  Cathodk. 

key,  break.  A  key  which  opens  or  breaks  the 
circuit  when  depressed. 

key,  discharire.  A  key  to  enable  to  discharge 
trom  a  condenser  or  cable  to  pass  through  a  galvano- 
meter, for  purposes  of  measurement 


key,  tele«rapbic  The  key  employed  in  tele 
graphy  for  seiiding  over  the  hne  the  successive  alpha 
betic  signals. 

kinet'ies,  electro-.  The  phenomena  of  electric- 
ity in  motion. 

kine'tOf  rapb,  a.  A  device  for  reproducing  a 
series  of  instantaneous  photographs  on  a  screen,  so 
rapidly  that  the  action  of  the  original  scene  Is  accurately 
duplicated.  As  an  aid  to  realistic  effect,  a  large  phono- 
graph, or  tlieatrophone,  is  sometimes  employed  to  re- 
produce the  voices  of  the  actors  shown,  the  iMund  of  the 
surf  ^in  sea-viewH),  &c.  SimiUr  devices  are  known  as 
the  cmfmtUoyrtipk^  tivitcpve,  mutoKope,  Ac. 

ky'anisiufr,  n.  The  preservation  of  lelegraplUc 
poles  by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  corrottive  subli- 
mate into  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Ing^  mafrnet'ic  The  tendency  in  iron  to  retard 
magnetization. 

lamp,  arc  An  electric  lamp  in  which  the  light 
is  yielded  by  a  voltaic  arc  formed  between  carbon  elec- 
trodes. 

lamp,  incandes'cent.  An  electric  lamp  in 
which  the  light  is  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  a 
filament  of  carbon  or  other  poor  conductor. 

lanncb,  electric.  A  boat  moved  by  electric 
power,  derived  from  a  storage  battery. 

leak'aiT®,  electrostatic  The  gradual  dissi- 
pation of  a  charge  tlirough  imperfect  insulation. 

Ici^,  a.  The  wire  or  wires  in  a  telephonic  circuit  by 
means  of  which  a  subscriber  is  **  legged,"  or  placed  in 
circuit  with  two  or  more  other  parties. 

line,  N.    A  wire  connecting  two  points  or  stationa 

line,  teleirrapb'ic,  telepbon'lc,  etc  The 
conducting  circuit  in  any  system  of  electric  trans- 
mission. 

line,  tel'pber.  The  conducting  wire  or  cable  in 
a  telpherage  system. 

line.  way.    A  line  connecting  with  way  stations. 

line'man,  n.  One  who  puts  up  and  reisdrs  con- 
ducting circuits. 

links,  Aise.  Strips  of  fusible  metal  in  the  form 
of  links,  used  for  safety  fuses. 

liq'uld,  electropoi'on,  A  battery  liquid  com- 
posed of  I  pound  of  bichromate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
10  poun<ls  of  water,  to  which  have  been  gradually  added 
2%^  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid. 

liquid,  strip'pinir.  A  liquid  employed  to  re- 
move a  coating  of  one  metal  from  the  surface  of  another 
without  affecting  the  latter. 

Honor,  spent.  liquor  in  an  electro-plating  bath 
which  has  become  weakened  by  use. 

locomo'tive,  electric  A  locomotive  whose 
motive  power  is  electricity. 

l<M>p,  electric  A  wire  paning  from  one  side  of 
a  break  in  a  main  circuit  and  returning  to  the  other  side 
of  the  break,  for  the  purpose  of  making  conuection  with 
a  branch  telegraph  office,  placing  arc  lights  on  a  main 
circuit,  Ac. 

loxod'rogrrapb,  n.  A  device  by  which  the  course 
of  a  ship  may  be  electrically  recorded  on  paper  through 
the  combined  use  of  magnetism  and  photography. 

mainietomVtry.  Measurcment  of  the  strength 
of  magnetic  fields. 

main,  electric  The  principal  conductor  in  any 
electric  system. 

main,  bouse.  A  conductor  connecting  the  in- 
candescent light  service  of  a  house  with  a  street  main. 

make,  n.    The  completion  of  an  electric  circuit. 

make  and  break.  The  alternate  closing  and 
opening  of  a  circuit. 

man'-bole  of  conduit.  An  opening  from  the 
road-lied  to  an  underground  conduit,  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  a  man. 

me'dium,  electro-maanetic  Any  medium 
in  which  electro-magnetic  phenomena  occur.  The 
general  medium  of  these  phenomena  is  now  lielieved  to 
be  the  luminiferous  ether. 

mea'aloscope.  electric.  An  aitparatus  for 
exploring,  by  aid  of  an  Incandescent  lamp,  the  cavitiea 
of  a  body. 

metallisa'tion,  n.  Covering  a  non-conducting 
substance  with  a  coating  of  metal,  so  as  to  make  it  elee- 
trically  conducting  and  enable  it  to  receive  a  metallic 
coating  by  electro-plating. 

me^ter,  current.  A  galvanometer  which  meaa- 
ures  the  current  in  amperee,  as  distinguished  from  one 
which  measures  the  energy  in  watts. 

meter,  electric  A  ny  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  quantity  of  electricity  that  passes  through  a  circuit 
of  consumption. 

meter,  watt*.  A  galvanometer  which  is  adapted 
to  measure  the  energy  of  a  current 

mbo,  n,  A  term  proposed  for  the  practical  unit  of 
conductivity. 

mo'toirrapb,  electro-.  An  apparatus  devised 
by  Edison  in  which  the  friction  of  a  platinum  point 
against  a  cylinder  of  moist  chalk,  in  rotation,  is  decreased 
by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity. 

net,  Faraday's.  A  net  of  cotton  gauze  or  similar 
material,  which,  when  charged  with  electricity,  may  be 
turned  inside  out  without  being  discharged,  its  purpose 
being  to  demonstrate  that  the  entire  charge  keeps  on 
the  outside  of  the  conductor.    (See  Fig.  2862.) 

nodes,  electrical.  Points  on  a  conductor 
traversed  by  an  induced  oscillatory  current  where  this 
current  is  reduced  to  zero;  points  in  an  open  circuit, 
traversed  by  oscillatory  currents  whose  potential  remains 
constant,  while  the  terminal  potentials  alternate. 

non-conductors,  a.  pL  Sulistances  which  resist 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  their  i 

ohm,  n.    The  unit  of  electric  resistanoa. 
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ohm,  standard.  A  length  of  wire  wboee  resist- 
Mice  is  equal  to  the  ohm,  used  to  standArdixe  reeistance 
coils. 

ohm'meter,  n.  A  galTanometer  for  mewuring 
by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  the  resistance  in 
any  part  of  an  electric  circuit 

<M'cillator,  Tes'la's.  A  form  of  dynamo-elec- 
tric machine  inrented  by  Nikola  Tesla,  in  which  the 
armature  obtains  its  motion  directly  from  the  piston 
rod  of  a  steam  engine,  thus  avoiding  intermediate  ma- 
chinery and  the  consequent  loss  of  power  through 
friction. 

CM'teotome,  n.  A  revolving  saw  propelled  by 
electricity,  used  for  the  snrgiciU  cutting  of  bones. 

oat'let,  ti.  The  places  in  a  building  where  the  fix- 
tares  or  lamps  of  an  incandescent  system  are  attached. 

oat'-pnt.  The  nseflil  energy  given  out  by  a 
Biachine. 

o'vertones,  electric  Yibrations  produced  in 
open-circuited  conductors  by  electric  resonance,  of 
higher  rates  than  the  fundamental  tones. 

pan,  baekinfT*  '^^  l^^  1°  which  the  copper 
shell  of  an  electrotype  is  placed  to  receive  its  backing  of 
type  metal. 

pane,  mafrlc*  ^  sheet  of  glass  covered  on  one 
sine  with  pieces  of  tin  foil  arranged  in  some  design,  and 
nsed  as  a  condenser,  minute  spancs  passing  between  the 
stripe  of  tin  foil. 

1iy;    Akc-Aimtle  teles' ra- 
r  the  transmission  by  telegraph  of 
,  sketches  or  writing. 

path,  "alternative.  The  path  taken  by  an 
impulsive  discharge,  in  preference  to  another  path  open 
to  the  discbarge,  as  in  the  case  of  device  of  path  by  a 
lightning  stroke. 

pen,  electric.    A  device  in  which  a  sheet  of 

gaper  is  perforated  with  minute  holes  by  a  needle  driven 
y  an  electric  motor,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  stencil 
for  obtaining  manifold  copies. 

pen'dant,  electric.  A  fixture  for  the  support 
of  an  incandescent  lamp. 


scnpe  oi  un  loii. 

panteletr'r^phy ; 

ph  J.    A  system  for  the 
charts,  diagrams,  sketchM 


Fig.  2852.— FAEADAT*8  HR. 

pen'dnlnm,  electric  A  pendulum  which 
■ends  electric  pulses  over  a  line,  by  making  or  breaking 
contact  at  every  swing. 

periodlc'lty,  n.  The  rate  of  change  in  the  alter- 
nations of  an  electric  current. 

phone*  n.    A  usual  contraction  for  TKLEPHomc 

pho'noffram,  n.  A  record  produced  by  phono- 
graph. 

photochro'nofrraph,  n.  An  instrument  for 
automatically  recording,  by  electrical  means,  the  transit 
of  a  star  across  the  meridian. 

pho'tophone,  n.  An  instrument  for  the  trans- 
mission of  ariiculate  speech  along  a  ray  of  light  instead 
of  along  a  conducting  wire. 

phcrtophore,  n.  An  apparatus  employed  in 
medical  exploration  by  the  aid  of  a  small  incandescent 
lamp. 

pno'to-teleir'raph  J,  n.  The  reproduction,  elec- 
rically,  o(  pictures,  writings,  charts,  &c. 

plch'le,  n.  An  acid  solution  used  to  cleanse  the 
surfaces  of  metallic  objects  which  are  to  be  electro- 
plated. 

plane,  proof.  A  small  insulated  conductor  to 
take  test  charges  fh>m  charged  conductors. 

pla»'tl€»,  fpalvan'o.  The  cold  molding  or 
shaping  of  metals  by  the  electrotyping  method. 

plow,  n.  The  sliding  contact  used  in  an  under- 
ground trolley  line  to  take  the  current  from  the  wire. 

plnir,  n.  A  piece  of  metal  used  to  make  or  break 
contact  in  a  narrow  break  in  a  circuit. 

plnir*  safety.    See  Fuse,  Safety. 

plUffS,  crld.  The  active  material  on  the  plate 
of  a  storage  battery  which  flU  its  perforations. 

pock'ets,  ar'matnre.  Spaces  in  an  armature 
to  receive  the  coilc. 

pole  chancer. ,  A  switch  or  key  to  reverse  the 
direction  of  an  electric  current. 

poles,  idle.  Electrodes  in  a  Grookes  tube  be* 
tween  which  no  discharges  are  taking  place. 

port'electric,  n.  An  electric  carrier,  or  system 
of  transportation  by  successive  attractions  of  wire  helices 
on  a  hollow  solinoidal  irr>n  car. 

post,  blndlnflT.  A  device  to  connect  the  termi- 
ns^  of  an  electric  current  with  those  of  an  electrical 
apparatus. 

poten'tlal.  electric.  The  power  of  doing  elec- 
trfe  work.    See  Electric  Potential. 

probe,  electric.  A  metallic  conductor  employed 
to  discover  the  position  of  a  bullet  or  other  metallic 


substance  in  the  bodv  by  doting  a  drcait  or  deflectiog 
a  galvanometer  needle. 

pnlse,  electric.    An  electric  oscillation. 

pnnc'tnre,  electro-.  The  treatment  of  aneur^ 
isms  or  diseased  growths  by  electrolytic  methods. 

push,  IS.    A  push  button,  or  floor  push. 

quad,  M.    A  contraction  for  quadruplex  telegraphy. 

qnan'tltj,  nnit  of  electric    See  Coulomb. 

qnlck'init  soln'tion.  A  solution  of  a  salt  of 
mercury,  in  which  objects  to  be  electro-plated  are  dipped 
after  cleansing. 

relay',  «.  An  electro-magnet  used  in  telegraphy 
to  throw  local  batteries  into  and  out  of  circuit. 

repeat'er.  n.  A  telegraphic  device  for  repeating 
signals  received. 

resid'  nal  charge.  A  portion  of  charge  remain- 
ing in  a  condenser  after  discharge. 

residual  mair'netlsni.  Magnetic  energy  re- 
maining in  Uie  core  of  an  electro-magnet  after  tlie 
magnetizing  circuit  is  broken. 

resistance,  n.  Some  substance  placed  in  a  cir- 
cuit to  resist  the  flow  of  the  current;  the  check  to  com- 
plete conduction  in  all  substances. 

resistance,  nnit  of.    See  Ohm. 

res'onance,  electric.  The  setting  up  of  pulses 
in  open  circuited  conductors,  by  the  influence  of  pulsei 
in  neighboring  conductors. 

retarda'tion,  «.  A  check  to  tiie  speed  of  tele- 
graphic signalling,  caused  by  induction. 

returns',  n.  pi  Oonductora  through  which  cur^ 
rents  flow  back  to  their  source,  after  passing  through 
an  electric  apparatus. 

revers'er,  current.  A  switch  to  reverse  the 
direction  of  a  current. 

rhe'ostat,  «.    An  ac^ustable  resistance. 

rheostat,  water.  A  riieoetat  whose  resLrtance 
is  made  by  a  specified  mass  of  water. 

rinfg,  ampere.  The  turns  of  wire  in  an  electric 
balance  for  the  measurement  of  currents. 

rise,  n.  In  interior  house-wiring,  a  vertical  leading 
of  a  conductor  from  one  floor  to  another. 

rock'er,  brush.  A  device  for  shifting  the  posi- 
tion of  Uie  brushes  on  a  commutator. 

rod,  clutch.  A  clutch  in  an  arc  lamp  to  seize 
the  lamp  rud  and  prevent  its  fall,  during  feeding,  beyond 
a  fixed  point. 

rod,  dlscharf^niT"  ^  jointed  rod  nsed  in  dis- 
charging Leyden  jars  or  condensers. 

rod,  lamp.  A  nid  for  holding  the  caibons  in  arc 
lamps. 

rod,  llfghtnlufg.  A  metal  rod  placed  on  the  ou^ 
side  of  an  edifice  to  protect  it  from  lightning,  by  con- 
ducting the  current  to  the  ground. 

rocis,  bus-.  Heavy  cuf^r  rods  to  which  all  the 
terminals  of  a  dynamo  generator  are  connected,  and 
firom  which  the  current  passes  over  the  feedera  to  the 
conducting  wires ;  some  as  Bi»-babii. 

rota'tton,  electro-magnetic.  A  rotation 
obtained  by  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  an  electro- 
magnet, as  in  an  electric  motor. 

iHMl'dlers,  teleir>^ph'lc  Brackets  placed  on 
telegraph  poles  for  the  support  of  the  insulators. 

safety  catch.    See  Catch,  Safrty. 

St.  Elmo's  Are.    See  Fire,  St.  Elmo's. 

satura'tlon,  masrnctlc.  The  maximum  de- 
gree of  maxnetism  which  any  substance  will  accept. 

scratch  brush.    See  Brush,  Scratch. 

screen,  electric.  A  closed  conductor  placed 
over  a  lH)dy  to  protect  it  from  the  induction  of  electro- 
static fields. 

screen,  mafrnctlc.  A  box  of  thick  iron  placed 
around  a  magnet  to  protect  it  from  the  action  ol  ex- 
terior mafrnets. 

search'-llirht,  electric  An  arc  light  placed 
in  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  mirror  to  obtain  a  powerful 
beam  of  parallel  rays  for  exploring  the  surrounding 
spaces. 

self-lnduc'tlon,  m.  The  inductive  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  cuiTent  in  its  own  conductor,  or  on  itself. 

send'er,  sine.  A  device  to  send  a  momentary 
reverse  currant  into  a  telegraph  wire,  after  each  signal, 
to  counteract  the  retardation  in  the  line  caused  by  the 
charge. 

sep'arator,  n.  A  sheet  of  ebonite,  or  ottier  insu- 
lator, placed  between  the  plates  of  a  storage  battery,  in 
such  a  manner  ss  to  avoid  short  cirouiting,  while  per- 
mitting f^  circulation  of  the  liquid. 

se'ries,  contact.  A  series  of  metals  so  arranged 
that  each  becomes  positively  electrified  by  contact  with 
the  one  that  follows  it. 

ser'Tlce,  street.  That  portion  of  an  incandes- 
cent light  circuit  which  intervenes  between  the  main 
and  the  service  cut-out. 

serv'lnfg,  cable.  The  covering  of  hemp  or  jute 
around  an  insulated  cable  to  preserve  it  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wire  armor. 

sheath,  protectlTC  A  device  to  prevent  con- 
nection between  the  primary  and  secondary  circuit  of 
a  transformer. 

short-clr'cult,  r.  To  establish  a  short  circuit, 
or  send  a  current  through  a  shunt 

shunt,  n.  An  additional  path  established  for  the 
passage  of  a  current  or  discharge. 

shunt,  V.  To  establish  a  short  cirouit  or  additional 
current  ftath. 

shunt'-OUt,  n.  A  device  providing  a  short  circuit 
between  terminals,  so  that  an  electro-receptive  device 
may  be  removed  without  breaking  the  circuit 

slfr'ni^llinSv  curb.  A  system  for  avoiding  the 
effects  of  retardation  in  a  telegraph  cable,  by  n^idly 
discharging  it  before  making  the  next  signaL 


sli^nallinir*  double-current.  Signally  by 
means  of  alternating  currents. 

si'phon,  electric  A  siphon  in  which  the  stojv 
page  of  flow,  due  to  gradual  air  accumulation,  is  pre- 
vented by  electrical  means. 

Skin,  flaradisatlon  of.  Treatment  of  the  skin 
by  a  fiuudic  current. 

slcf  TC,  insulatinig.  A  tube  of  insulating  ma- 
terial, such  as  prepared  paper,  for  covering  a  splice  iu 
an  insulated  conductor. 

sled,  n.  The  sliding  contact  made  with  an  under- 
ground wire  to  convey  the  current  to  a  car  motor  in  sui 
underground  electric  railway. 

slide,  resistance.  A  rheostat  in  which  the 
resisting  coils  may  be  placed  in.  or  removed  from,  the 
cirouit  by  a  sliding  contact  or  key. 

soahlnfp-ln.  A  term  employed  in  telegn4)hy  to 
represent  the  gradual  penetration  of  an  electric  charge 
by  a  neighboring  dielectric. 

soahlns>out«    The  reverse  of  soaking-in  (o.  v.). 

sol'mold  core.  A  soft  iron  core  placed  within  a 
solmoid,  or  circular  cylindrical  coil  of  wire,  and  mag- 
netized by  the  current  pasRing  through  the  solmoid. 

solu'tlon,  batterj.  The  exciting  liquid  of  s 
voltaic  cell. 

sound'er,  Morse  telefri^phlc.  An  electro- 
magnet used  in  the  telegraph  to  produce  sounds  by  the 
striking  movement  of  a  lever  attached  to  the  armature 
of  the  maxnet. 

sound'er,  repeat'lufg.  A  sounder  which  re- 
peats a  telegraphic  message  into  another  circuit. 

source,  electric.  Any  arrangement  adapted  to 
maintain  an  electro-motive  force  or  difference  of  poten-> 
tial. 

spark,  n.  The  flash  of  light  produced  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  discharge  through  air. 

spark'lufg  dis'tance.  The  distance  at  which 
sparks  will  pan  through  an  air  space. 

spi'der,  ar'mature.  A  light  frame-work  with 
radial  arms  for  holding  the  armature  core  in  proper 
position  in  a  dynamo-electric  machine. 

spi'der,  driving.  Badial  arms  connected  with 
the  armature  of  a  dynamo,  and  keyed  to  the  shaft  to 
act  as  a  driving  wheel  for  the  armature. 

spin,  masrnetic  A  term  sometimes  employed 
for  magnetic  fields  indicating  the  belief  that  magnetism 
is  due  to  a  spin  or  rotation  in  the  ether. 

spi'ral.  primary  and  secondary.  The 
primary  and  secondary  coils  of  a  transformer. 

sprlufr'-jACh,  N.  A  dtTice  fur  iuseitiug  a  loop 
in  a  main  electric  circuit. 

***Hr'S^>^»|g.  A  term  applied  to  commutator 
brushes,  in  which  one  brush  is  placed  slightly  in  advance 
of  another  so  as  to  bridge  over  a  break. 

stand'ard,  djnamo.  A  sui^>ort  for  the  bear- 
ings of  a  dynamo. 

State,  electroton'lc.  A  state  supposed  by  Fai^ 
aday  to  exist  in  a  conductor,  by  which  differenoea  of 
potential  are  produced  in  moving  it  through  a  mag- 
netic field. 

State,  cath'electroton'Ic.  The  increased 
functional  activity  of  a  ner\e  in  the  neitrhborhood  of 
tiie  cathode  or  negative  terminal  of  an  electric  source 
to  whose  action  it  u  subjected. 

sterlllBa'tlon,  electric  The  destroying  of 
the  germs  in  a  solution  by  the  action  of  electric  currents. 

Stick'inir,  N.  The  failure  of  the  relay  armature 
in  a  telegraphic  circuit  to  leave  the  magnet  on  the 
cessation  of  the  current. 

stopplnK-oflT,  n.  A  process  for  plating  an 
electro-plated  article  with  another  metal  over  put  of 
its  surfiu». 

Storm,  electric  A  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  contains  au  unusual  quantity  of  f\ree 
electricity. 

Storm,  magnetic  Irregular  conditions  in  the 
distribution  of  terrestrial  magnetism  by  which  the 
magnetic  dip,  declination  and  intensity  are  affected. 

Strain,  dielec'tric  The  strained  condition  in 
which  the  molecules  of  glass  or  other  dielectric  used  as 
a  condenser  are  placed  by  its  charging ;  the  deformation 
of  a  body  under  the  influence  t»f  electrical  stress. 

strenfgth,  field.  The  intensity  of  magnetism  in 
a  dynamo. 

Stress,  dielec'tric.  A  force  producing  strain 
or  deformation  in  a  dielectric. 

striK,  electric.  Parallel  streaked  bauds,  of 
spaces  alternately  dark  and  light,  caused  in  tubes  of 
low  vacuum  by  the  passage  of  rapidly  alternating  cur* 
rents. 

Strip,  safet  J.  A  strip  or  bare  fUsible  metal  used 
as  a  safety  fuse. 

stripplufr,  fi.  Dissolving  the  coating  of  metal 
fh>m  a  plated  article. 

struck,  n.  A  surface  which  has  been  covered  with 
a  film  of  nickel  in  a  bath  with  a  strong  current,  the  coat- 
ing being  continued  with  a  weaker  current 

SUl'phatInK,  *.  The  formation  of  a  coating  of 
ineri  snlphate  of  lead  on  the  plates  of  a  storage  battery, 
thus  decreasing  its  action. 

sun's troke.  electric.  Effects  like  those  of 
sunstroke  caused  by  long  exposure  to  the  intense  light 
and  heat  of  a  voltaic  arc. 

surs'incs,  electric.  Oscillations  set  up  in  a 
charged  conductor  that  is  Iwing  rapidly  discharged. 

switch,  IS.  Any  device  for  changing  or  opening 
and  shutting  electric  circuits.    (See  Fig.  2863.) 

swltch'-board.  n.  A  board  provided  with 
switches  for  the  opening,  closing,  or  interchanging  of  a 
current. 

tach'jrphore,  n.    Same  as  PoRXKLionao  (9.  v.)^ 
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tell'lncs,  M.  TalM  marklDgt  in  Mitom*tle  tdeg^ 
rapby,  doe  to  ratardatioua ;  the  continaed  running  of  a 
cnirent  oat  of  a  line  at  the  receiving  end  after  the  lend- 
iog  curreut  is  broken. 

i*lk,  cro— ■  IndlBtinctnem  in  telephonic  epeech 
doe  to  the  reception,  from  contact  or  iudncliou,  of 
■peech  wot  over  neighboring  circuitii. 

tank,  cable.  A  tank  in  which  a  section  of  a 
cable  iM  placed  &r  testing.  It  is  filled  with  wat^r, 
•ometimee  under  prearare  like  that  ot  the  ocean  bottom. 

t«Mi'er,  a.  A  coil  of  fine  wire  on  the  field  niagnets 
of  a  dynamo,  under  the  teriee  coil,  and  connected  u  a 
ebnnt  acroai  the  main  circuit;  its  purpose  being  to 
maintain  conatant  electro-naotive  foice  under  variations 
of  load. 

tCCy  lead.  A  te»«haped  tube  of  lead  employed  to 
take  a  branch  Joint  from  a  main  conductor  to  a  serrice 
Une. 

telaa'toirraph,  n.  A  device  for  the  fko-«lmUe 
rsprodnction  oi  handwriting  by  telegiaphy. 
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Fig.  28&3.— AUTOMATIC  TXLBPHONK  fWITCb. 

ielea^'eter,  «.  A  device  by  which  the  pressure 
on  a  gauge,  the  reading  of  a  thermometer,  etc,  can  be 
tndtceted  and  recorded  at  a  distance. 

iefei^liotfe,  n.  A  method  for  the  telegraphic 
transmission  of  pictures  through  the  action  of  light  on 
sslenlnm 

fclepliotM:'r»plij,  n.  Facsimile  reproduc- 
tioB  by  means  or  dots  and  lines  sent  over  a  line  convey- 
tag  a  constant  current,  whose  intensity  is  varied  by  an 
instrument  containing  a  selenium  resistance. 

tlM«t'roplBOiie,  a.  A  telephonic  system  of 
tnuwnission  between  theaten  and  subscribers  by  means 
of  slot  machine,  the  machine  being  set  in  operation  by 
dropping  a  piece  of  money  in  the  slot. — A  large  phono- 
graph, calculated  to  reproduce  the  sounds  of  an  operatic 
or  theatrical  performance,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  an 
aadience. 

tick'er*  stock.  A  telegraphic  instrument  for 
aatomatically  sending  stock  quotations  to  any  number 
of  subscribers. 

ferine,  «.  That  moment  of  the  force  applied  to 
a  dynamo  or  oflier  machine,  which  sets  it  in  rotation ; 
<»  which  sets  the  armature  of  a  generator  or  motor  in 
motioo. 

irMwromi'er,  or  eoiiTert'er,  n.  An  induc- 
tion coil  used  in  systems  of  electric  distribution  by 
■sans  of  alternating  currents;  an  inversion  of  the 
Bnhmkorif  induction  coiL 


r%g.  2864.— om-ciBCurrsD  TKAHsromMKB. 


tmnaoBtfter,  a.  The  sending  instrument  in  a 
Megrsphic  aystem. 

tr«ricjr,  a.  A  rolling  wheel  which  moves  In  con- 
tact with  an  overhead  wire  and  carries  off  the  current 
reqaired  to  drive  an  electric  car  motor. 

t«W,  sp«rk.  A  vacuum  tube  which  resists  the 
of  a  spark  when  the  vacuum  is  sufficiently 

An  exhausted  glass  tube 
in  stratifications,  or 
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t«  W,  «tr»f  tflea'tlon. 

through  which  the  current  f 
Alternate  Ught  or  dark  stria». 

takes,  ▼acaam.  OUss  tubes  partly  exhausted 
€4  air,  through  which  electric  dischargee  are  sent  to 
pndoce  luminous  effects. 

tarn,  ampere.  A  single  turn  in  a  coil  of  wire 
tbrmfh  which  one  ampere  passes. 

tarn*,  dead,  llie  number  of  turns  made  by  a 
sslf^^xciting  drnamo  before  it  becomes  excited. 

a'alts,  aVsolnte.  A  system  of  uniu  based  for 
vnit  of  l«>ngth  on  the  centimeter,  for  unit  of  mass  on 
ths  gramme,  and  for  unit  of  time  on  the  second. 

aalta,  electrostat'le.  Units  founded  upon  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  unit  charges  of  elsctricity 
Mparatsd  1^  unit  diatanoa. 


nnlts*  ftmdamen'tal.  Those  units  of  length, 
time,  and  mass  to  which  all  other  units  may  be 
referred. 

nnlts,  mamet'le.  Unite  based  on  the  force 
exerted  upon  eacn  other  by  two  magnet  poles. 

anlts*  prae'tleal.  Multiples  or  fractions  of  tlie 
absolute  units,  adopted  for  their  greater  convenience. 

vi' trite,  n.    An  insulati  ug  substance  made  of  glass. 

TOlt.  a.    The  practical  unit  of  electro-motive  force. 

TOlt'afTC,  a.  The  difference  of  potential  or  electro- 
motive force  in  any  part  of  a  circuit. 

volta(re«  ter'mlnal.  The  electro-motive  force 
at  the  terminals  of  a  circuit 

VOlta'le  cell.    See  Cell,  YoLTxia 

vol'talsm,  N.  The  production  of  electricity  by 
means  of  voltaic  couples. 

volt'ameter,  n.  A  cell  containing  an  electrolyte 
and  employed  to  measure  the  quantity  of  current  pas- 
sing by  the  amount  of  chemical  decompoaition  caused 
in  a  given  time.  . 

TOlt-am' meter,  a.    A  watt-meter. 

volt'-meter.  a.  An  apparatus  employed  for  meas- 
uring difference  of  potential. 

watt.  a.    The  unit  of  electric  power. 

watr-meter,  a.  A  galvanometer  adapted  to 
measure  at  once  the  strength  of  current  and  the  differ^ 
ence  of  potential. 

wheel,  trolleT.    See  Tbollkt. 

whirl,  electric;  whirl,  magrnetlc  A 
term  to  indicate  the  circular  direction  taken  by  lines 
of  magnetic  force  which  surround  a  conductor  through 
which  a  current  is  passing. 

wind,  elec'tric.  The  stream  of  air  particles 
given  off  at  points  of  a  charged  conductor. 

wlnd'lnfg,  ampere.  Same  as  Tukn,  Ampkhb. 

wire,  alr-llne.  A  circuit  formed  by  ah>strung 
wires,  in  distinction  to  underground  wires. 

wire,  calliuir.  A  telephonic  wire  through 
which  a  suliscriber  communicates  with  the  central 
office. 

wire,  line.  The  wire  which  connects  telegn4>hic 
stations  with  one  another. 

wire,  trollej.  The  wire  flt>m  which  the  trolley 
wheel  takea  the  current. 

wires,  bas-.    Another  name  for  Bvs-babs  Iq.  v.). 

wires,  dead.  Dieuaed  or  abandoned  electric 
wirea. 

wires,  leadinfr*iii.  The  wires  which  carry 
the  current  through  the  electric  lamp. 

wires,  phantom.  The  additional  circuits  ob- 
tained in  a  single  wire  by  the  use  of  multiplex  teleg- 
raphy. 

wires,  top.  The  wirea  which  carry  the  current 
from  the  feeders  at  the  pole  to  a  neighlwiing  point  on  a 
trolley  wire. 

wiriniP,  a.  The  wires  or  conductors  used  in  any 
system  for  the  distribution  of  electricity. 

work,  unit  of  electric    The  Joule  (a.  v.). 

worm'inc,  csable.  A  central  core  of  hemp  or 
Jute  around  which  the  conductors  are  a'rapped  in  a  cable 
consisting  of  a  number  of  conducting  wires. 

wri'tinir*  electroljt'ic  Written  characters 
impressed  on  cloths  by  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of 
a  dyeing  substance  with  which  they  have  been  treated. 

yoke,  multiple-pair  bmsh.  A  device  used 
to  nold  a  number  of  pairs  of  brushes  in  a  dynamo  so 
that  they  can  be  readily  moved  on  the  commutator. 

jorK,  sini^l®  brash.    A  term  sometimes  em- 

{•loyed  for  a  single  brush  rocker. 
ec'trical  Purifica'tion  of  Sew'ace.  The 
first  efforts  to  purify  sewage  were  made  in  1762,  since 
which  date  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  effecting 
this  bas  occupied  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  Many 
methods  have  been  tried,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
success,  though  none  of  them  fully  satisfiustory ;  and  a 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Webster,  an  English  acientist,  began 
to  experiment  upon  the  effect  of  currents  of  electricity 
on  sewage  matter.  His  experiments  proved  so  encour- 
aging that  he  obtained  permission  from  the  authorities 
to  set  up  an  experimental  plant  at  the  Croesneas  outfall 
of  the  London  aewage  system.  He  erected  here  a  plant 
large  enough  to  act  on  a  million  gallons  a  day.  The 
system  oonsisto  in  a  long  brick  or  cement  shoot  or  con- 
duit, suspended  in  which  are  a  number  of  cast-iron 
plates  placed  lengthwise,  so  that  the  sewage  flow  passes 
between  them.  Half  these  plates  are  connected  to  the 
positive  and  half  to  the  negative  poles  of  a  dynamo 
which  yields  a  large  current  of  low  potential.  As  the 
sewage  flows  slowly  between  the  iron  plates,  the  electric 
current  acts  on  it,  the  visible  effect  being  the  giving 
off  of  bubbles  of  gaa,  and  the  gathering  of  a  quantity 
of  muddy  matter  on  the  top  of  the  liouid.  Some  portion 
of  the  iron  plate  connected  with  the  positive  pole  is 
dissolved,  and  powerful  oxidising  bodies  are  formed  in 
the  liquid,  which  rapidly  convert  the  dangerous  nitro- 
genous substances  into  harmless  compounds.  Compli- 
cated chemical  changes  take  place,  which  are  not  yet 
fully  understood.  After  flowing  through  the  shoots,  the 
liquid  passes  into  reservoirs,  where  it  is  left  for  two 
or  three  hours.  The  mud  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
liquid  is  pumped  into  the  river,  it  being  now  perfectly 
harmless.  It  has  been  found,  by  using  27  home-power 
of  electrical  energy,  that  a  million  ^lons  of  sewage 
can  be  purified  in  24  hours.  The  amount  of  iron  du- 
solved  is  about  two  grains  per  gallon  of  sewage ;  or,  for 
purifying  a  million  gallons  daily,  about  70  tons  per 
year.  Plates  cast  direct  ftnora  blast  furnaces  are  pure 
enough  to  answer  the  purpose.  The  advantage  of  this 
system  is  in  its  yielding  a  perfectly  pure  effluent,  and  a 
smaller  deposit  of  mud  than  is  the  case  where  the 
sswage  is  treated  with  chemical  iubstancsa. 


Electrical  Transmis'sion  of  Power.    The 

transmission  of  the  power  of  water-falls  or  other  souroei 
of  power,  by  means  of  the  dynamo  and  conducting  wires 
to  distant  stations,  has  greatly  developed  of  recent  years, 
practical  results  having  been  achieved  which  20  years 
ago  were  looked  upou  as  mere  scientific  possibilities. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  profitable  power  transmission 
has  been  the  reaistance  and  loss  of  power  in  the  con* 
dnctor,  which,  under  former  circumstances,  was  so  great 
as  to  practically  exhaust  the  power  sent  into  the  wiie. 
It  was  early  perceived  that,  to  avoid  this  source  of  loss 
as  much  as  possible,  currents  of  high  potential  must  be 
employed,  the  resistance  Iteing  in  this  way  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  experiments  made  by  Deprez,  at  the 
Munich  Exhibition  in  1882,  continuous  currents  of  2,000 
volts  were  employed.  But  great  difficulties  with  the 
working  of  the  dynamos  and  motors  stood  In  the  way 
of  rapid  progress  in  this  direction,  the  dynamos  of  that 
day  being  unable  to  withstand  the  severe  strain  put 
upon  them.  The  distance  over  which  it  was  sought  to 
transmit  power  wss  37  miles,  the  loss  of  power  in  this 
distanos  being  60  per  cent  Since  that  period  the  intro> 
duction  of  alternating  currents  of  high  tension,  the  im- 
provemente  in  dynamos  for  the  production  of  sucli  cur> 
rents,  the  invendon  of  transformers,  and  the  experience 
gained  in  the  insulation  of  conductors  have  overcome 
these  difficulties  to  a  striking  degree,  and  made  ths 
economical  traiismissfon  of  power  over  long  distances 
practical  and  satisfactoiy.  The  first  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  this  was  made  at  the  electrical  exhibition  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  At  Lauffen,  a  village  1U7  miles 
fh>m  Frankfort,  the  river  Neckar  yields  1,600  horse- 

Ewer,  of  which  600  was  employed  in  manulhcturing, 
kving  1,000  unemployed.  It  was  decided  to  transmit  a 
portion  of  this  power  to  Frankfurt  and  in  this  way  teat 
the  efficiency  of  this  process.  The  metliod  adopted  was 
the  only  one  in  which  success  could  have  been  attained. 
It  was  proposed  to  transmit  the  current  at  a  pressure 
of  15,000  volts,  and,  ss  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
construct  dynamos  tliat  could  yield  elecUicity  at  so 
high  a  pressure,  the  current  was  generated  at  60  volts, 
transformed  in  Lauffen  to  16,000  volts,  and  in  Frank- 
fort transformed  down  again  to  100  volts  for  use  in 
motors,  lampe,  etc.  The  wire  was  very  carefUly  in- 
sulated, the  rotary  or  multiphase  current  wss  nsed 
iiMtead  of  the  ordinary  alternating  current,  and  the 
hlglily  encouraging  result  produced  of  the  transmission 
of  74  per  cent,  of  the  generated  current.  (The  term 
rotarft  rokUktg,  mHlt^haae^  or  pofifphoM  current  is 
applied  to  one  that  mulbt  from  the  combination  of  a 
number  of  alternating  currents,  whose  phaaea  of  alter- 
nation do  not  coincide.  In  practice,  three  alternating 
currents  are  combined.)  The  success  of  this  experi- 
ment has  led  to  a  number  of  large  transmiasion  plants. 
In  Europe  the  moat  important  one  Is  at  the  city  of  St 
Etienue,  France,  where  there  is  a  very  considerable 
water  power.  A  highly  successful  experiment  was  that 
nuule  at  Sacramento,  California,  in  1895,  the  electricity 
generated  by  the  fiUls  of  the  American  river  at  Folsom 
being  taken  to  that  city,  24  milea  away.  There  Is  at 
Folsom  an  immense  irrigation  reservoir,  a  portion  of 
whose  waten  have  been  employed  to  drive  four  great 
dynamos  of  1,000  hoise-power  each,  the  largest  in  the 
world  except  at  Niagara.  The  potential  is  raised  fh>m 
7,000  to  10,000  volts  by  "step^p**  transformers.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  power  reaches  Sacra> 
mento,  where  it  is  employed  to  move  trolley  cars,  yield 
light  and  heat,  and  for  other  purpuses.  Far  tlie  greatest 
result  of  this  newlv  developed  system,  however,  is  ttie 
enormous  power  plant  at  Niagara,  where  a  portion  of 
the  water  above  the  fWlls  is  diverted  into  a  canal  250  feet 
wide  and  12  deep,  and  carried  to  great  turbines  pUced  at 
a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface  at  a  point  below  the 
falls.  These  turbines  each  develop  5,000  horse-power, 
the  whole  plant  being  calcuUted  to  yield  lUO.OOO  horse- 
power. They  are  used  to  run  Inunense  dyuamoa,  each 
of  6,000  horse-power,  developing  about  2,000  volts.  The 
power  developed  is  largely  em^oyed  at  Niagara,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  transmitted  to  Dnflalo, 
where  it  is  used  for  street  railway  motora  and  other 
purpoaea.  Three  of  theae  great  generatora  are  now  (1897 ) 
in  place,  and  the  company  is  preparing  to  install  seven 
more  of  the  same  power.  Wlien  the  necessary  exten- 
sions have  been  made,  the  pit  will  be  430  feet  long  and 
185  feet  deep,  and  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
60,000  horse-power,  or  half  the  total  capad^  of  tko 


Electrical  Vnits.  There  are  two  series  of  units 
known  in  electrical  science,  the  ah$olulie  and  jiroctiool. 
Absolute  units  are  based  on  the  centimeter  for  the  unit 
of  length,  the  gramme  for  the  unit  of  mass,  and  the 
second  for  the  unit  of  time,  and  are  generallv  termed 
the  centimeter-gramme-secoud  (0.  O.  8.)  units.  The 
practical  units  are  multiples  or  fractions  of  the  above, 
and  have  been  Introduced  l>ecause  the  absolute  units  are 
either  too  small  or  too  large  for  actual  uae.  The  practi- 
cal unita  have  been  named  fh>m  famous  electricians,  aa 
Ampere,  Coulomb,  Faraday,  Ohm,  Ac,  and  are  the  fol- 
lowing: The  ampere  is  the  practical  unit  of  electric 
current,  and  is  such  a  current  or  transmission  of  elec- 
trici^  as  would  pass  with  an  electro-motive  force  of  one 
voU  through  a  circuit  with  a  resistance  of  one  okm;  or 
a  current  of  strength  sufficient  to  deposit  .006084  grain 
of  copper  per  aecond.  If  comparison  be  made  with  a 
stream  of  water,  the  ampere  is  the  unit  rate  of  flow, 
or  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  flow  per  second.  That 
which  causes  the  flow  is  the  pressure  or  head  of  water, 
equivalent  to  the  electro-motive  force,  while  the  resist- 
auce  is  eonivalent  to  the  friction  of  the  water,  which 
varies  with  varying  circumstances.  The  ccmlomb  is  the 
unit  of  electric  quantity,  or  a  fixed  amount  of  ths  thing 
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called  electricity,  and  is  meaaured  by  the  quantity  of 
electricity  that  would  pa«  in  a  Mcond  in  a  circuit  wh(«e 
refittance  it  one  ohm  and  electro-motive  force  one  volt. 
It  is  thus  equivalent  to  an  ampere,  but  differs  in  repre- 
senting qmmiitiff  while  the  ampere  represents  energy^ 
or  current  flow.  A  farad  is  the  practical  nnit  of  elec- 
tric capacity,  and  represents  such  a  capacity  of  a  con- 
ductor or  condenser  that  H  requires  a  coulomb  of 
electricity  to  produce  in  it  one  volt  of  electro-motive 
force  or  difference  of  potential.  Electricity  acts  as  if  it 
were  a  very  compreesible  gaa.  so  that  the  quantity 
required  to  fill  any  condenser  is  not  always  the  same, 
but  depends  on  the  electro-motive  force  with  which  it 
enters  the  conden«er.  A  hmq/  is  the  practical  unit 
of  self-induction,  or  the  counter  current  which  a 
conductor  induces  in  itself  when  making  and  br^ik- 
ing.  A  jotde  is  the  unit  of  heat  developed  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  one  ampere  through  a  resist- 
ance of  one  ohm.  The  okm  is  the  unit  of  electric 
resistance.  It  represents  a  resistance  capiU)le  of  limit- 
ing the  flow  of  electricity  under  one  volt  of  electro- 
motive force  to  a  current  of  one  ampere  or  a  quantity 
of  one  coulomb  per  second.  It  is  equivalent  to  a 
definite  retarding  force  of  friction  in  a  stream  of  water. 
A  volt  is  the  practical  unit  of  electro-motive  force,  and 
is  a  force  capable  of  setting  up  a  current  of  one  ampere 
against  a  resistance  <if  one  volt ;  or  of  charging  a  con- 
denser of  one  farad  capacity  with  one  coulomb  of  elec- 
tricity. A  %patt  is  the  unit  of  electric  power,  and  is 
Univalent  to  a  volt-ampere,  or  the  combination  of  cur- 
rent and  pressure.  It  represents  the  power  developed 
when  44  26  foot  pounds  of  work  are  done  per  minute. 
As  a  volt-ampere  equals  a  watt,  so  a  volt-coulomb  equals 
a  Joule.  The  absolute  of  cmrmt  is  eqnal  to  10  amperes ; 
of  quantibi  to  10  coulombs ;  of  oopoctty  to  1,000,000,000 
farads ;  of  r«ngtone«  to  ibobAbsbs  ohms ;  and  of  deotro- 
motive  foree  to  nmoiBSOs  volts. 

Elee'trleally,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  electricity,  or 
by  means  of  it. 

Elec'trlcalneflS,  n.    QuaUty  of  being  electrical. 

Elect rl'ciaii,  n.  A  person  who  studies  or  is  versed 
in  the  science  of  electricity. 

Electric' it  J,  n.  [Fr.  iUctrkiU;  8p.  Oeetrieiddd;  IL 
tUttricita.  from  Lat  eltetrttm;  Gr.  deJOron^  amber.] 
{I^»ic».)  One  of  the  great  forces  of  nature;  also 
that  branch  of  physical  science  which  has  sprung 
fh)m  the  investigation  of  phenomena  depending  on  this 

'  particular  force.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
eMrtnm,  amber,  in  which  substance  the  property  of  at- 
tracting light  bodies  after  friction  was  first  observed. 
The  fact  that  certain  bodies,  when  nibl»ed,  acquire  the 
power  of  attracting  light  particlee  of  matter,  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  iiiaies,  of  Miletus,  developed  this  prop- 
erty in  amber  600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
concluded  that  the  substance  was  animated  by  an  un- 
known spirit  or  element  Theophrastus,  some  centuries 
later,  observed  the  same  attractive  property  in  a  crystal 
termed  the  lyncurinm,  now  supposed  to  be  the  tour- 
maline. Pliny  and  other  naturalists  refer  to  the  at- 
tractive power  of  amlier  as  somothing  well  known,  but 
say  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of 
electrical  phenomena  went  beyond  the  discoveries  of  the 
old  philosophers.  The  first  attempt  toward  a  general- 
isation of  electrical  phenomena  was  made  toward  the 
close  of  the  16th  century,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Gilbert,  in  a 
treatise  on  the  magnet.  In  the  following  century,  Dr. 
Wall,  Boyle,  Newton  and  others,  aoonmulated  many 
new  facts ;  but  these  were  not  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  general  principles.  The  electric  spark  m^ss 
first  noticed  by  Dr.  Wall.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  Dr.  Uawksbee  made  many  electrical  experi- 
ments, from  which  he  ascertained  that  glass  is  a  sub- 
stance which  can  bo  readily  electrified  by  fHction ;  and 
that  some  other  bodies,  especially  metals,  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  appeared  to  manifest  no  electrical  power 
whatever.  In  1728,  Mr.  Stephen  Grey,  a  pensioner  at 
the  Charter  Ilouse,  performed  a  number  of  experiments, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  electrical  conduction,  ana 
to  the  classification  of  bodies  into  conductors  and  non- 
conductors. The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Grey  were 
firmly  established  by  the  researches  of  Dufay,  a  French 
philosopher,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
that  there  are  two  opposite  states  of  electrical  excitation, 
in  which  forces  are  developed  attractive  of  each  other. 
In  1745  and  1746,  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
fine electricity  in  glass  vessels  containing  water  or  mer- 
cury ;  and,  almoet  simultaneously.  Von  Kleist,  in  Ger- 
many, and  CunsBun,  in  HolUnd,  became  acquainted  with 
the  disagreeable  effects  nf  the  electric  Bh«K:k.  Musschen- 
broek,  of  Leyden,  repeated  tlie  experiments  of  Cunaens, 

I  and  published  a  report  of  the  effects  of  the  shock  re- 
ceived fh>m  the  apparatus,  which  is  still  known  as  the 

j  Leyden  jar,  or  vial.  The  discoveries  of  Franklin  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  and  greatly  advanced  the  science  of 
electricity.  By  a  series  of  beautifiil  experiments  with 
a  common  kite,  this  cel«^brated  philosopher  ascertained, 
what  had  lieen  before  coi^ectured,  that  lightning  is  an 
electrical  phenomenon.    Cavendish  afterward  entered 

,  with  great  spirit  into  the  field  of  electrical  research, 
and  thoroughly  investigated  the  conditions  of  bodies 
charged  with  electricitv.  About  the  year  1789.  Gal vani. 
of  Bologna,  discovered  that  the  mere  contact  of  metals 
with  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  a  fh>g,  recently  killed, 
produced  convulsive  motions;  and  by  repeating  Galvanise 
experiments,  the  celebrated  Volta,  of  Pavia,  discovered 
the  apparatus  now  known  as  the  voltaic  pile,  which  j 
discovery  gave  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  electrical  science 


on  Uie  magnetic  needle,  and  fbnnded  the  sdenoe,  soon 
afterward  nilly  developed  by  Ampere,  of  deotro-fitagnttiam 
(q.  v.).  Faraday,  in  his  **  Bxperimeutal  Researches  in 
Electricity,**  published  between  1830  and  1840,  described 
the  phenomena  of  volta-electric  and  msfneto-electric 
induction,  and  thus  establislied  the  beautifhl  science  of 
magneto-tieetricity  {q.  v.).  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  fonnd 
that  an  electric  current  may  be  generated  by  the  un- 
equal effect  of  heat  on  different  metals  in  contact,  and 
to  the  new  branch  of  science  which  sprang  fhim  this 
observation  he  gave  the  name  tkermtheUcmcilif  (a.  v.). 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
during  which  a  large  number  of  able  physicists  devoted 
themselves  to  this  subject.  The  peculiar  power  called 
electricity  is  known  to  us  only  by  its  effects,  and  such 
terms  as  dectric  ewrrsn/,  and  eiUdricflmd  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  figurative.  Many  theories  respecting  electricity 
have  been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  elec- 
trical phenomena.  That  of  Dufay. and  Symmer  sup- 
poses electricity  to  be  an  infinitely  attenuated  fluid 
pervading  all  bodies,  and  composed  of  two  primary 
elements  possessing  distinct  and  opposite  properties. 
These  elements,  called  vitrtcnu  and  rssmoiw  electricities, 
are  supposed  to  neutralise  each  other  when  combined, 
electrical  repose  being  tlie  result.  When,  however,  a 
disunion  of  these  elements  takM  places,  each  becomes 
active.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  electrical  ex- 
citation consists  in  a  separation  and  abstraction  of  one 
of  the  elements,  leaving  the  other  In  excess  or  uncom- 
pensated. The  theory  started  by  Franklin  supposes  the 
existence  of  a  single  homogeneous  imponderable  fluid 
of  extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity,  in  a  state  of  equable 
distribution  throughout  the  material  world.  This  fluid 
is  assumed  to  be  repulsive  of  its  own  particles,  but 
attractive  of  all  other  matter.  When  distributed  in 
bodies,  in  quantities  proportionate  to  their  capadties 
or  attraction  for  it,  such  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  their 
natural  state.  When  we  increase  or  diminish  the 
natural  quantity  of  electricity  in  any  substance,  ex- 
citation is  the  result,  and  the  substance,  if  overcharged, 
is  said  to  be  electrified  pon(w«hr,  or,  if  under-charged, 
magatintiy.  The  tlieories  of  Ealee  and  Cavendish  are 
leas  defective  than  those  of  Dufav  and  Franklin,  upon 
which  they  are  respectively  based;  but  even  these  are 
now  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  elucidation  of  elec- 
trical phenomena.  Adopting  the  views  of  Faraday^ 
scientific  men  of  all  nations  now  recognize  two  kinds 
of  electrical  force,  distinguished  by  the  terms  poritwe 
and  negatuBt^  but  do  not  assume  the  existence  of  any 
peculiar  kind  of  matter  to  which  the  term  electric  JhUd 
may  be  applied.  By  frictional  electricity  we  distinguish 
that  portion  of  this  sul\ject  which  relates  to  the  phen- 
omena of  ordinary  electricity  from  those  comparatively 
new  sciences  referring  to  the  phenomena  attendant  on 
electrical  excitation  by  chemical  action,  magnetism  and 
heat  The  fundamental  prfnciples  of  electricity  are 
illustrated  by  Uie  eitolric  pemdvhmi.  A  glass  tube  bent 
at  right  angles,  so 
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called  oalraHMin  {a.  v.),  or  voltaic  electricity.  Davy's 
researches  proved  that  the  voltaic  current  is  a  moetj 
potent  agent  in  chemical  analysis.  In  182U,  Oersted  j 
diacovared  that  the  current  exerts  a  pecoliar  inflnenca  I 


to  project  hori- 
sontally,  is  placed 
on  a  convenient 
stand.  On  the  hook 
in  which  its  upper 
end  terminates,  a 
cocoon  thresd  is 
hung,  to  the  end  of 
which  a  pith-ball  is 
attached.  The  ball 
is  thus  doubly  in> 
sulated  by  the  glass 
and  the  silk  thread. 
If  a  tube  of  glass  be 
mblted  by  a  dry  silk 
handkerchief,  and 
brought  near  the 
ball,  the  Istter  U  at 
first  briskly  at-  Fig.  922.— Kucntio  nofnuLVM. 
tracted,  and  then  as 

briskly  repelled ;  and  if  the  tube  be  then  moved  toward 
the  ball,  it  moves  off,  keeping  at  the  same  distance  fh>ro 
It  The  ball  being  so  affected,  or  charged,  as  it  is  called, 
a  rod  of  shellac  or  of  sealing-wax,  after  being  rubbed 
with  flannel,  attracts  it,  if  possible,  more  briskly  than 
before,  and  sgain  sends  it  off  exactly  as  the  glass  had 
done.  If  the  glass  tube  be  now  again  taken  up  and 
rubbed  a  second  time,  if  necessary,  the  ball  will  act 
toward  it  as  it  did  toward  the  stmliiig-wax.  The  same 
series  of  attractions  and  repulsions  would  have  taken 
place  if  we  had  begun  with  the  sealing-wax  instead  of 
the  glass  tube.  We  interpret  this  ex|)eriment  in  the 
following  way:  When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  it 
becomes  invested  with  a  peculiar  property,  which  gives 
evidence  of  its  existence  by  attracting  a  pith-ball  or 
any  other  light  substance ;  and  after  contact  has  com- 
municated this  property  to  the  ball  or  other  matter, 
repulsion  takes  place  between  them.  In  consequence 
of  the  ball  being  suspended  by  an  insulating  thread,  it 
retains  the  property  of  rubbed  glass  thus  given  it ;  and 
although  then  repelled  by  a  body  having  the  same 
property,  it  is  powerfully  attracted  by  rubbed  sealing- 
wax.  After  contact  again  takes  place,  and  the  property 
of  rubbed  sealing-wax  has  replaced  that  of  rubbed 
glass  in  the  t>all,  the  two  similarly  affected  l>odies  again 
repel ;  and  the  same  series  of  attractions  and  repnlrions , 
will  continue  if  we  present  the  glass  and  the  wax 
alternately  to  the  balL  It  is  customary  to  call  the' 
electricity  manifested  by  glass postttre  or  rttreoiu,  and  that  i 
by  sealing-wax  and  bodies  of  the  same  class,  negatirt  or ' 
rmmtme.  The  kind  of  electricity  resulting  fh>m  fHc- 
tion appsara,  howvraiv  to  depend  on  some  pecnlian 


condition  of  contact  between  the  rubbed  snrfisces^ 
thus,  smooth  glass  rubbed  with  silk  or  wool  become* 
positive,  but  when  roughened  by  sand  or  emery  it 
acquires,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a  negativo 
charge.  Again,  when  silk  is  rubbed  with  glass  it  be- 
comss  negative;  but  when  rubbed  with  sealing-wax, 
positive.  Both  kinds  of  electricity  are  produced  in 
every  case  of  electrical  excitation,  the  rubber  and 
the  rubbed  body  always  assuming  opposite  statesw 
There  are  many  substances  which  cannot  be  ex- 
cited in  the  ordinary  way,  though  they  may  be  elee- 
trifled  by  placing  tliem  in  communication  with  an  ex- 
dted  electric.  Thesa  are  termed  cmeleotracs,  or  more 
properly  coiMiaclors,  from  their  property  of  condnctin^ 
the  electric  force.  If  an  electrified  pith  ball,  suspended 
by  a  thread,  be  touched  by  an  electric— a  stick  of  dr^r 
sealing-wax,  for  instance — Its  attractive  power  will  not 
be  in  any  sensible  degree  impaired ;  but  if  it  be  touchetl 
with  any  conductor  in  communication  with  the  ground ^ 
it  will  instantly  lose  its  electrical  charge.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  electrics  are  noii-coiiJitctors,  or  mumX- 
ators,  and  that  anelectrics  are  transmitters  or  conductors 
of  electrical  action.  Modern  researches  have,  however, 
proved  that  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  is 
only  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind;  the  very  best  con- 
ductors offer  a  certain  resistance  to  the  electrical  dis> 
charge,  and  the  most  perfect  insulators  permit  it  to  sk 
small  extent  The  metals  are  by  far  the  best  con- 
ductors; shellac,  sulphur,  glass,  silk,  and  dry  gas,  the 
worst  Electrical  discharges  take  place  silently  and 
without  disturbance  in  good  conductors  of  eulflcient 
size ;  but  if  the  conductor  be  very  small,  or  imperfect 
from  its  nature,  or  be  given  a  very  intense  charge,  it  is 
often  destroyed  with  violence  When  a  break  is  mads 
in  a  conductor  employed  in  effecting  the  discharge  of  s 
highly  excited  body,  disruption  or  spark-discharge  takes 
place  across  the  intervening  air,  provided  the  ends  of 
the  conductor  be  not  too  distant;  but  it  is  now  well 
established  that  the  electric  discharge  will  not  take 
place  through  an  absolute  vacuum.  The  dectrical  tparh 
itself  presents  many  points  of  interest  in  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  it  is  liable.  The  time  of  transit  of  the 
electrical  force  through  a  chain  of  good  conducting 
bodies  of  great  length  is  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether 
inappreciable  by  ordinary  means  of  observation.  An 
electrified  body  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  upon  neutnU 
conducting  bodies  at  sensible  and  even  considerable 
dis^nnces.  This  influence,  which  has  been  termed  elee- 
tricnl  mduetion^  may  be  thus  examined : — Let  two  snudl 
cylinders  of  metal  be  insulated  upon  supports  of  glus 
varnished  with  a  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  and 
let  tliese  insulated  conductors  be  plsced  end  to  end  s 
short  distance  apart  Now,  if  one  conductor  be  charged 
with  positive  eiectiicity,  it  will  induce  a  negative  stato  ' 
in  the  nearer  portions  of  the  other,  and  a  positive  state  in 
the  more  remote  parts.  The  precise  condition  of  the 
second  conductor  cannot  be  properly  investigated  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  most  delicate  electroscopes ;  but  with 
a  suspended  pith  ball  the  attractive  power  of  its  distant 
extremity  may  be  readily  detected.  On  removing  tho 
electrified  conductor,  the  second  conductor  at  once  loses 
its  attractive  power.  For  experiments  on  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion,  a  Urge  glass  tube  will  be 
found  very  useful.  To  excite  it  the  rough  side  of  oiled 
silk  (oiled  only  on  one  side)  rubbed  over  a  composition 
consisting  of  an  amalgam  of  mercury,  lead  (or  zinc) 
and  tin,  with  a  little  grease,  may  lie  used,  or  in  tho 
absence  of  such  a  rubber,  a  soft  dry  silk  handkerchief 
may  be  employed.  For  external  experimentation,  how- 
ever,  and  to  exhildt  the  mechanical,  luminous  and 
heating  effects  of  the  electrical  discharge,  we  require 
the  electrical  machine.  The  flrst  idea  of  such  a  ms- 
chine  originated  with  the  celebrated  Otto  Gnericke,  of 
Magdeburg,  who  mounted  a  glolie  of  brimstone  on  an 
axis  and  caused  it  to  revolve  rapidly  against  the  palm 
of  bis  hand.  In  the  electrical  machines  now  in  use, 
the  electric  to  be  excited  is  either  a  hollow  cylinder  or 
a  circular  plate  of  glass.  The  cylindrical  machine  la 
more  simide  in  construction  and  leas  liable  to  fractore. 


Fig.  923.— PLATB  elsctucal  MACHnrx. 

The  plate  machine  consists  of  a  thick  piste  of  glass 
mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis  and  turned  by  a  crank. 
At  each  end  there  is  a  glass  standard,  the  one  sur- 
mounted by  a  brass  ball  called  the  negatire  conduc^)r, 
the  other  by  a  long  cylinder  of  brass  with  rounded 
ends,  called  the  prime  or  poeitire  conductor.  From  the 
standard  of  the  negative  conductor  project  two  brass 
strips,  in  the  form  of  a  clamp,  which  hold  the  rubbem 
sgainst  the  glass  plate.  These  rubbers  are  pieces  of 
wash  leather  or  woollen  cloth  covered  with  the  amalgam 
above  described.  Connected  with  the  prime  conductor 
are  metallic  points,  neariy  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  which  serve  to  collect  its  electricity.    Ths 
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lower  Imlf  of  the  plate  is  corered  with  flapt  of  oiled  tUk 
which  conflne  the  electricity  until  it  is  collected  br  the 
poiote  of  the  prime  conductor.  Besides  the  cylindrical 
and  plate  nuurhines,  there  are  several  machines  for  col- 
lecting electrici^,  for  which  see:  Letden  Jah;  Oaltakic 
Battkbt;  Hyx>ro-£LSctricMachi]ik;  Induction  Coil  ; 
Thckmopi ul  The  electrophoms  (q.  v.)  displays  a  method 
of  deTeloping  a  practically  unlimited  amount  of  elec- 
tricity by  means  of  induction  and  convection  which  has 
been  applied  in  a  number  of  rotary  machines,  of  which 
.the  fiiat  form  was  Nicholson's  ** revolving  doubler.** 
Thomas's  **  replenisher  "  is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  these 
machines.  It  has  a  revolving  vertical  shaft  of  ebonite 
which  bears,  at  the  ends  of  a  horizontal  cross-piece  of 
the  same  material,  two  mf>tal  pieces  called  carriers, 
which  rotate  between  two  insulated  metal  inductors. 
These  carriers  when  in  one  position  come  into  contact 
with  delicate  springs  attached  to  the  neighboring  in- 
ductors, and  in  a  second  position  with  springs  connected 
by  a  metallic  arc  which  ia  quite  insulated  from  the  con- 
ductors. In  Uie  operation  of  this  machine  each  carrier, 
in  a  complete  revolution,  becomes  once  positively  and 
once  negatively  charged,  through  a  successive  transfer 
of  charge  from  one  carrier  to  the  other  snd  a  yielding 
of  these  charges  to  the  inductors.  As  a  result,  the  in- 
ductors increase  steadily  in  positive  and  negative  charges 
until  they  gain  their  highest  degree  of  potential,  or 
electric  chan^  Of  late  years  the  frictionai  machines 
have  been  quite  replaced  by  what  are  called  it^/lutnce 
hmkAhms,  in  which  these  principles  of  induction  and 
convection  are  applied.  Various  such  machines  have 
been  produced,  of  which  the  Wimshurst  is  the  most 


Fig,  2855. — wimshubjbt  blbctrical  machine. 


satisfactory.  In  this  there  are  two  circular  glass  plates, 
mounted  on  a  common  spindle,  and  capable  of  being 
related  with  equal  speed  in  opposite  directions.  On  the 
outer  surface  of  each  plate  are  from  12  to  16  strips  of 
sheet  metal,  at  equal  distances  apart  and  radiating  out- 
ward. The  main  conductors  stand  on  glass  or  vulcanite 
pillars  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  diameters  of  the 
vertically  mounted  plates.  In  front  Is  fixed  a  diagonal 
conductor,  called  the  **  neutralising  rod,"  and  behind  is 
fixed  a  similar  rod  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  These 
rods  terminate  at  each  end  in  a  small  metal  brush  which 
toQchea  the  metal  strips  as  they  pass.  By  this  means 
each  atrip  as  it  touches  the  brush,  soon  after  passing  the 
coHecting  combs  of  the  conductors,  is  brought  into 
metailio  connection  with  the  strip  opposite  it  on  the 
plate.  If  now  the  conductors  be  at  different  potentials, 
or  carry  opposite  charges,  each  carrier,  as  it  leaves  the 
neutralising  rod,  will  acquire  a  charge,  negative  or 
positive,  as  it  may  be  neart^r  the  negatively  or  positively 
charged  conductor.  But  each  carrier  on  one  plate  will 
act  indnctively  to  the  carriers  on  the  other  plate,  snd 
thus  add  to  the  inductive  effect  of  the  main  conducUirs. 
Thus  the  positive  conductor  i»  being  fed  by  the  positive 
efaargen  brought  by  the  strips  on  the  upper  half  of 
the  one  plate  and  the  lower  half  of  the  other,  and  the 
negative  conductor  by  the  opposite  strips.  These  con- 
ductors are  provided  with  arms  which  reach  toward 
each  other  and  between  whose  knobs  the  accumulated 
electricity  can  discharge  itself.  Electricity  of  Vf>ry  high 
potential  is  thus  accumulated  and  sparks  from  3  to  5 
incbes  in  length  can  be  easily  produced.— TA«ortefl  of 
Sledriri^.  We  have  seen  that  positive  and  negative 
dectriflcation  must  always  coexist,  it  being  impossible 
to  generate  a  degree  of  positive  charge  without  generat- 
ing an  equal  degree  of  negative  charge.  This  feet  led 
Faradinr  to  his  conception  of  lines  of  electric  force 
travernng  the  dielectric  medium,  or  electric  field — the 
nonconducting  substance  surrounding  an  electrified 
body.  In  and  through  this  field  the  electric  forces  act, 
their  action  being  not  along  a  surface  of  equal  poten- 
tiality, but  at  right  angles  to  this  surface.  A  group  of 
such  lines  of  electric  force  forms  what  is  known  as  a 
tmbt  of  force.  Each  such  tube  of  force  hss  two  ends,  one 
resting  perpendlculariy  on  a  positively  charged  conductor 
and  the  other  perpendicularly  on  a  negatively  charged 
conductor.  According  to  the  view  now  genemlly 
accepted,  electric  induction  takes  place  along  theiie 
tul«a  of  force,  so  that  the  negative  charge  on  the  termi- 
nal area  becomes  exactly  equal  to  the  positive  charge  on 
the  area  from  which  the  tube  springs.  The  electric 
charge  is  always  on  the  surface  of  the  conductor.  If 
this  be  a  hc^ow  body,  no  trace  of  charge  can  be  found  I 


within  its  interior.  This  Is  probably  an  eflbct  of  induc- 
tion, since  all  poriions  of  the  inner  surfoce  being  of  the 
same  potential  and  the  lines  of  iorce  emanating  from 
them  of  the  same  reading,  they  must  act  to  neu- 
tralize each  other.  If  the  body  be  charged  positively, 
it  will  resist  negative  induction  through  any  part 
of  its  interior  and  the  lines  of  force  emanate  only 
fjrom  its  exterior  sur&ce,  passing  outward  to  surfisces 
capable  of  accepting  a  negative  cliarge.  In  current 
electricity  this  same  outward  action  probably  operates 
to  keep  the  current  flow  fixed  on  the  exterior  of  the 
conducting  wire;  and  the  belief  is  now  entertained, 
from  theoretical  considerations,  that  the  electrical  cur- 
rent does  not  pass  along  the  metallic  conductor  at  all,  but 
through  the  dielectric  layer  immediately  surrounding 
it  These  various  views  and  studies  have  led  to  new 
conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  electricity ;  and 
though  we  still  talk  of  the  electric  fiuid,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  electrical  charges,  and  the  fiow  of  one  or 
both  to  earth,  of  the  current  and  rate  of  flow,  of 
charge  and  discharge,  tiieee  terms  are  used  meruly  for 
convenience  and  not  as  indicating  accepted  theories. 
Electricity,  as  now  looked  u(K>n,  is  not  a  tubttimce  but 
a  form  of  energy,  and  its  activities  are  transformations 
OQcurring  in  the  energies  o(  matter.  Electrification 
involves  the  loss  of  energy  from  one  eubeUmoe,  or  its  trans- 
fer to  another  under  a  oifferent  form,  the  result  being 
a  difference  of  conditions  between  the  energy  of  the 
affected  body  and  that  of  neighboring  ones,  or  between 
parts  of  the  same  body,  with  a  strong  natural  tendency 
to  overcome  this  difference  of  condition  (or  of  poten- 
tial), and  restore  the  disturbed  equilibrium  of  energy. 
To  this  effort  at  equilibration  ail  the  phenomena  of 
electric  discharge  and  current  flow  are  due.  The  study 
of  electric  energy  has  led  more  and  more  from  the  gross 
to  the  more  rarefied  conditions  of  matter,  and  it  is  now 
considered  established  that  the  true  field  of  electrical 
action  in  not  in  ordinary  matter,  but  in  the  ether  asso- 
ciated with  it  Theoretical  consideiations  of  this  kind 
led  Clerk  Maxwell  to  his  interesting  and  now  well- 
eHtaltlished  hypothesis  that  light  and  electricity  are 
closely  similar  phenomena,  or  that  light  is  an  electro- 
magnetic phenomenon.  He  considered  that  light  and 
electricity  were  both  due  to  certain  motions  of  the  ether 
— light  being  due  to  oscillations,  and  electricity  snd 
magnetism  to  rotations,  of  the  ethereal  particles.  Later 
studies  of  this  subject  render  it  probable  that  electricity 
and  magnetism,  as  well  as  light  and  nwliant  heat,  are 
due  to  ^brations  or  oscillations  in  the  ether.  Various 
hypotheses  in  this  direction  have  been  offered,  some 
hokling  it  possible  that  ether  and  electricity  are  identi- 
cal ;  negative  electrification  ari»ing  from  an  excess,  pos- 
itive fironi  a  deficiency,  of  ether.  Others  believe  that 
electrostatic  phenomena  are  due  to  a  tiram  or  deforma- 
tioH  of  the  ether;  others  that  electro-motive  force 
arises  from  differences  of  etiur  premmre ;  others  Uiat  an 
electric  current  consists  of  a  real  motion  or  translation 
of  the  ether  through  a  conductor.  Still  other  theories 
have  been  advanced,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  from 
recent  investigations  that  light  and  electro-magnetic 
radiations  are  the  same  in  character  and  origin  and  are 
propagated  with  the  same  velocity  tli  rough  tree  ether. 
Through  fixed  ether  (that  between  the  molecules  of 
substances),  the  ^jteed  varies  with  different  sulwtances. 
These  theoretical  views  have  been  largely  confirmed 
by  the  remarkaWle  experiments  of  the  late  Dr.  Hertz, 
of  Carlsmhe,  who  showed  that  when  an  impulsive  dis- 
charge is  passing  through  a  conductor,  ether  waves  pass 
outward  in  all  directions  through  tlie  space  surrounding 
the  conductor,  and  that  these  waves  are  similar  to  those 
of  light  in  all  respects  except  that  they  are  much 
longer.  They  move  with  the  same  velocity  as  light, 
and  are  capable  of  reflection,  refkw:tion,  interference, 
etc.,  like  those  of  light.  When  an  electric  current, 
therefore,  is  passing  from  end  to  end  of  a  long  conduc- 
tor, it  travels,  as  already  said,  not  within  the  substance 
of  the  conductor,  but  in  the  contUraous  ether  and  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  light  The  difference  between 
these  electric  waves  and  those  of  light  seems  simply  to 
be  one  of  comparative  length,  the  electric  waves  being 
much  the  longer.  The  experiments  of  Tesla  show  that 
the  electric  discharges  can  be  made  to  follow  each  other 
with  exceeding  rapidity,  they  l»einff  produced  at  the 
rate  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  per  second.  By 
the  aid  of  these  high  fluencies  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  many  striking  effects. — In  189fi  Mr.  Thomas 
Cross  Edwards  advanced  the  theory  that  the  sun  is  tha 
source  of  all  electrical  energy;  that  electricity  is  Life 
itself;  and,  as  a  logical  sequence,  that  death,  whether 
of  plant  or  animal,  is  the  result  of  complete  deprivation 
of  electrical  stimulus.  This  theory  contemplates  elec- 
tricity as  purely  a  force  acting  upon  matter,  not  matter 
itself— not  even  an  imponderable  ethereal  fluid.  Its 
advocacy  is  based  in  pari  upon  the  general  theory  of 
duality  in  all  nature— electricity  being  the  universal 
positive,  and  matter.  In  its  various  forms,  the  universal 
negative ;  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death  being  due  to 
the  positive  action  of  the  life-giving  principle,  proceed- 
ing from  the  sun,  and  its  ultimate  negation  through  the 
influence  of  the  earth — the  great  magnet  which  event- 
ually recUims  every  living  organism  that  springs  from 
its  bosom. 

Direct  Pro<imction  of  Power. — ^Various  efforts  have  been 
made  of  recent  years  to  produce  electricity  directly  fh>m 
carbon,  without  the  great  loss  which  arises  fh>m  the 
intermediate  production  of  heat.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  fishes  and  other  ocean  animall^yield  light  with- 
out heat  thus  showing  that  this  is  a  jxpsible  result  of 
nature's  ainditions,  and  one  worth  Itriving  for  by  man. 
Edison  and  other  electricians  have  taken  this  subject 
Into  consideration,  and  a  number  of  tzperimenta  have 


been  made,  in  which  the  effort  hae  been  to  consume 
carbon  chemically  without  heat  emission.  In  doing 
this,  carbon  has  been  employed  as  an  electrode  in  • 
voltaic  cell.  The  method  employed  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Jacques,  of  Mew  England,  consists  in  blowing  air 
through  a  solution  of  fused  caustic  soda,  constituting  a 
voltaic  cell  with  a  carbon  anode  and  an  iron  cathode. 
He  claims  to  have  obtained  in  this  way  a  very  large 
current  with  low  voltage.  Dr.  Alfred  Coehn,  of  Ger- 
many, explains  his  method  more  at  length.  He  takes 
as  the  bs#is  of  his  work  the  principle  that  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  directly  flrom  the  oxidation  of  carbon 
should  be  sought  by  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  carbon  can  be  attacked  in  an  electrolytic  bath  by 
aid  of  an  external  current  and  adapting  tliese  condi- 
tions for  the  production  of  a  current  In  an  experiment 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  an  electrolyte  between 
carbon  electrodes,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide 
appeared,  mixed  with  only  one  per  cent  of  oxygen.  At 
high  temperatures  the  carbon  anode  was  not  dissolved, 
but  the  acid  became  discolored,  which  he  supposed  to  be 

I  due  to  a  solution  in  it  of  carbon.  His  eflbris  were 
directed  toward  the  attainment  of  a  cell  in  which  carbon 
should  be  the  soluble  electrode,  he  using  lead  peroxide 
as  the  other  electrode ;  and  he  claims  to  nave  succeeded 
in  proving  that  it  is  possible,  by  electrolysis,  to  produce  a 
solution  of  carbon.  From  such  a  solution  cartwn  may 
be  separated  as  a  cathion,  and  an  element  may  be  formed 
of  which  carbon  is  the  soluble  electrode.  At  present  it 
may  be  said  that  this  question  is  still  in  an  embryotic 
state,  though  the  experiments  thus  far  made  are  not 
without  encouraging  features. 

Induction  or  Cvkrents.  Attention  has  been  given 
in  this  article  to  the  inductive  effects  of  static  electricity ; 
something  now  needs  to  be  said  about  the  very  interest- 
ing induction  phenomena  of  dynamic  or  current  elec- 
tricity. These  phenomena  are  of  tlie  very  highest 
importance  in  practical  electricity,  as  in  the  trans- 
mission of  power  and  many  other  applications  of 
electric  force.  They  are  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciple :  If  there  be  two  wire  circuits,  parallel  and  near 
each  other,  and  an  electric  current  be  caused  to  fiow 
through  one  (which  may  be  called  the  primary),  at  the 
instant  of  its  starting  a  momentary  current  apiwars  in 
the  other  (the  secondary  circuit),  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  only  continues  until  the  primary  cur- 
rent gains  fhll  strength,  and  then  disappears.  On 
breaking  the  primary  circuit  a  second  in«luced  current 
appears  in  the  secondary,  now  in  the  same  direction  aa 
the  primary,  also  momentary  in  duration.  Every  time 
the  primary  current  is  made  and  broken  tliese  phe- 
nomena reappear ;  and  if  arrangement  be  made  for  a 
rapid  interruption  and  re-formation  of  the  primary  cur- 
rent en  equally  rapid  series  of  alternating  currents 
will  appear  in  the  secomiary,  each  make  and  break  in 
the  primary  yielding  two  currents,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, in  the  secondary.  By  a  continuance  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  secondary  can  be  made  to  induce  currenti  in 
a  third  wire,  this  in  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  These  extended 
inductions,  however,  have  only  an  experimental  signifi- 
cance, and  are  of  no  practical  utility,  while  the  secondary 
is  of  tlie  highest  practical  usefuluees.  One  drcum- 
stance  connected  with  this  current  it  is  important  to 
motion :  The  primary  current  on  making,  rises  to  its 
tiiW  strength  more  slowly  than  it  sinks  to  zero  on 
breaking.  In  consequence,  the  induced  current  due  to 
making  circuit  is  less  rapid  in  rising  and  falling  than 
that  due  to  breakkta.  The  latter,  therefore,  being  more 
sudden  in  its  action,  possesses  greater  electro-motive 
force.    Induction  may  be  produced  in  another  manner. 

)If,  while  a  current  is  passing  through  the  primary 
wire,  the  secondary  lie  moved  toward  it,  a  current  is 
induced  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  it  be  moved  away 
ftxtm  it,  an  induced  current  appears  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  of  the  primary.  The  currents  produced  in 
the  coils  of  a  revolring  dynamo  armature  are  of  this 
kind,  though  in  this  case  caused  by  the  influence  of  a 
magnet  instead  of  that  of  a  primary  current  In  both 
instances  the  moving  wire  is  supposed  to  cut  lines  of 
force,  emanating  from  the  primary  wire  in  the  one  case 
and  from  the  magnet  in  the  other,  to  do  work  in  con- 
sequence, and  to  display  electric  force  as  the  result  of 
this  work.  In  case  of  the  two  stationary  wire  circuits, 
the  secondary  does  work  in  resisting  the  formation  of 
lines  of  force  in  making  the  current  in  the  primary, 
and  In  resisting  the  vanishing  of  these  lines  on  break- 
ing the  current  the  work  done  being  converted  into 
electric  current  in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  cases. 
Current  induction  mav  also  be  produced  in  a  wire 
through  the  influence  of  a  discharge  of  static  electricity ; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  a  complicated  phenomenon,  owing 
to  the  osciliatoiy  nature  of  the  discharge.  Induction 
is  not  confined  to  the  secondary  wire.  It  occurs  in  the 
primary  wire  itself.  This,  known  as  ee^f-indmction  or 
inductanccy  was  deduced  by  Faraday  from  facts  observed 
by  him.  On  breaking  cireult  a  spark  is  observed  to 
strike  across  the  air  interval,  and  if  an  electro-magnet 
coil  be  brought  into  the  cireult  a  powerfiil  shock  is 
experienced  on  both  making  and  breaking  contact 
This  is  due  to  the  effori  of  self-induction.  On  making 
contact,  Uxecuffent  induces  a  momentary  opposite  cur- 
rent in  the  We  iteblf,  whose  effort  ia  usually  to  some- 
what retard  th^  rise  of  the  current  to  its  maximum 
^Vriptongth.  On  breaking  contact  a  similar  current  is  pro- 
duced, now  in  the  direction  of  the  primary,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  form  of  a  spark  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  pole  — ^*ct  of  coii$.  In  these  experiments,  in 
which  short  lengths  of  wire  are  employed,  the  induction 
effects  are  feeble ;  but  they  can  be  made  vigorous  if  great 
lengths  of  wire  be  employed,  in  close  proximity.  This, 
which  could,not  be  conveniently  done  if  the  witM  wera 
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extended  horixontally,  can  Tery  reAdlly  be  aooompUahed 
by  winding  them  into  ooile  (employing  ineulated  wire  so 
aa  to  avoid  direct  communicadon  of  the  current)  and 
bri  nging  the  coila  close  together.  We  may,  for  instance, 
wind  the  primary  and  secondary  wires  on  bobbins,  and 
insert  the  former  into  the  latter,  to  as  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  turns  of  wire  into  proximity.  In 
this  way  miles  of  wire  may  be  employed ;  and,  as  the 
total  length  of  the  primuy  exerts  an  inductive  effect  on 
the  total  length  of  the  secondary,  an  induced  current  of 
great  strength  results.  The  effoct  is  greatly  increased 
if  a  bundle  ol  iron  wires  be  inserted  into  the  primary 
coil.  The  iron  is  broken  up  into  wires  to  prevent  the 
formation  in  its  mass  of  induced  currents>  wnich  would 
retard  the  rise  of  the  induced  currents  in  the  secondary 
wire.  The  effect  of  the  soft  iron  wires  is  a  magnetic  one, 
they  being  converted  into  magnets  by  the  action  of  the 
current  colL  This  effect,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the 
present  sut^ect,  but  is  treated  under  EiJtcTRo-iiAOKrr- 
IBM.  It  must  suffice  here  to  speak  of  the  importance  of 
the  magnetic  induction  from  the  vrires,  in  strengthening 
the  induced  current.  As  regards  the  practiciU  effects  of 
induced  currents,  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  in 
other  sections  of  the  sul^ect  of  electricity.  Their  physi- 
ological effects  are  very  striking,  so  much  so  that  the 
oerve  and  muscle  experiments  of  the  physiologist 
afford  a  very  delicate  method  for  detecting  them.  (For 
these  effects,  see  ELECTRo-THKRAPKunofi.)  The  most  im- 
portant effect  uf  induction  is  the  facility  which  it  affords 
to  yield  currents  of  high  electro-motive  force  fh)m 
eources  of  large  quantity  but  small  voltage.  This  is 
done  by  making  the  priomry  circuit  of  thick  wire  and 
few  windings,  so  as  to  have  small  resistance  and  a  low 
coefficient  of  self-iuduction ;  and  to  make  the  secondary 
circuit  of  fine  wire  in  many  windings,  it  being  often,  in 
large  machines,  of  many  miles  in  length.  To  prevent 
disruptive  discharge  between  parts  of  the  insulated  wire, 
the  coil  is  divided  up  by  insulating  septa,  so  that  parts 
at  very  different  potentiid  are  separated.  The  condenser, 
a  very  important  part  of  the  apparatus,  is  made  of  a 
number  of  sheets  of  tin-foil,  separated  by  sheets  of  oiled 
ailk  or  varnished  paper.  The  purpose  of  the  condenser 
is  to  provide  a  way  for  the  electricity  when  the  current 
is  broken,  and  thus  prevent  the  intense  spark  of  the 
extra  current  in  the  primary  which,  by  prolonging  the 
fidl  of  the  primary  current,  reduces  the  voltage  of  the 
induction  current.  For  this  purpose  one  set  of  leaves 
of  the  condenser  are  connected  with  one  side  of  the 
break  and  the  alternate  set  with  the  other  side.  The 
induced  current  thus  produced  by  a  short,  thick  primary 
on  a  long,  thin  secondary  is  much  reduced  in  current 
strength  and  greatly  increased  in  voltage  over  the 
primary.  By  reversing  the  arrangement,  a  weak  current 
of  high  voltage  may  be  reduced  to  a  strong  one  of  low 
voltage.  For  the  applications  of  this  principle 
Dtnamo-blkcteic  Machink  and  Elxctric  Motobs. 

Atmosphkbio  Elkctbioity  (s  the  free  electricity  usu- 
ally or  always  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Coni*eming 
this  atmospheric  charge  the  fullowing  facts  are  known : 
It  is  generally  positive,  but  often  changes  to  negative 
when  fogs  or  clouds  approach ;  it 'is  more  abundant  at 
high  altitudes  than  near  the  earth's  surface;  it  is 
atrunger  in  still  than  in  moving  air;  it  is  subject  to 
yearly  and  daily  changes  in  intensity,  being  stronger  in 
winter  than  in  sununer,  and  at  miduay  than  at  morning 
or  evening.  Its  cause  or  origin  is  nnknown.  Peltier 
considers  it  as  arising  by  induction  fh>m  a  negatively 
charged  earth.  It  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  evap- 
oration of  water;  the  condensation  of  vapor;  the  fric- 
tion of  the  wind;  induction  from  the  sun;  difference 
of  temperature:  combustion;  oxidation;  and  other 
causes.  All  of  these  may  perhap  have  something  to  do 
with  it  Whatever  its  origin,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  great  ditrerence  of  potential  to  which 
we  owe  the  lightning  flash  is  due  to  the  condensation 
of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  clouds 
float  onward  the  free  electricity  of  the  air  is  collected 
on  the  surface  of  their  myriad  of  minute  water  drops, 
and  when  these  subsequently  gather  into  larger  drona, 
which  embrace  many  thousands  of  the  smaller  ones,  the 
'  enormous  decrease  of  surface  causes  an  equally  enor- 
mous increase  in  electric  potential,  resulting  In  the 
remarkable  intensity  to  which  we  owe  the  far  reaching 
diacliarge  of  the  lightning  flash.  The  analogy  between 
lightning  and  electricity  seems  to  have  been  first  sug- 

fested  by  the  Abb6  Nollet  in  1748.  It  was  proved  bv 
'ranklin*s  famous  experiment  in  1752.  There  still 
remain,  however,  many  problems  to  be  settled  con- 
cerning atmospheric  electricity,  which  will  need  a 
widely  extended  series  of  observations  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  before  much  more  can  be  positively  known 
on  this  wonderful  and  apparently  illimitable  sul^ect. 

For  fuller  information  concerning  the  phenomena 
and  applications  of  electricity  see  Elkctbo-maqnktism  ; 
Elkctbolysu;  Galvanism  ;  Elictric  Mutobb;  Voltaic 
ELccTBiaTY;  Electric  Light;  Teueorapht  ;  Eleotro- 
ttpe;  Ac. 

Elec'trlflable,  a.  That  may  be  electrified ;  capable 
of  receiving  electricity,  or  of  being  charged  with  it; 
that  may  become  electric. 

Eleetrlflea'tlon,  n.  Act  of  electrifying,  or  state  of 
being  charged  with  electricity. 

Electrified,  p.  a.  Charged  with  electricity ;  suddenly 
roused  or  excited. 

Elee'trliy,  r.  a.  [EUelrie^  and  Lat  facio,  to  make.] 
To  render  electric ;  to  communicate  electricity  to ;  to 
charge  with  electricity ;  to  effect  by  electricity;  to  give 
an  electric  shock  to ;  to  excite  or  rouse  suddenly ;  to 
jdve  a  sudden  impulse  to. 

—To  enchant ;  to  charm. 

•-«.  n.    To  become  electric 


Electrisa'tloii,  a.    [Fr.  iUdri$ati(m.]    Tha  act  of 

electrizing. 
Elee'trixe,  v.  a,    [Fr.  ^lecfrusr.]     To  electriljr. 
Elee'trlser, «.  Anything  whicn  electrizes ;  especially 


an  electric  apparatus  used  for  medical  purposes. 
Blee'tro-ballto'tle  Araara'f as«  a.    An  instru- 
ment for  determining  by  electricity  the  velocity  of  a 


prc^ectile  at  any  part  of  its  flight.  The  projectile 
passes  through  a  screen,  thus  breaking  a  current  of 
electricity,  and  setting  in  motion  a  pendulum,  which  is 
arrested  on  the  passage  of  the  prqjectile  through  a 
second  screen.  The  distance  between  the  screens  being 
known,  the  arc  through  which  the  pendulum  vibrates 
measures  the  time  of  the  projectile's  flight  between  the 
screens,  fh>m  which  its  velocity  may  be  easily  calculated. 

Elee'tro-blol'onr,  a.  [Gr.  eieklrom,  amber,  bio$^  life, 
and  togo€y  discourse.]  That  branch  of  electrical  science 
which  treats  of  the  electric  conditions  of  living  plants 
and  animals,  and  the  effects  of  electricity  upon  them. 
It  includes  electro-physiology  and  electro-therapy  or 
therapeutics.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  pbaiM  of 
mesmerism,  in  its  mental  results. 

Elee'tro-ehem'lcal,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
Blrctro-ohemutrt  (a.  vX 

Eleetrci-ebeiiileai  Tne'orj,  a.  (Ckem.)  This 
theory,  founded  by  Davy  and  Berzelius,  assumes  that 
the  constituents  of  every  binary  compound  are  always 
in  opposite  electrical  states ;  one  being  electro-negative, 
the  other  electro-positive.  When  an  electric  current  is 
passed  through  such  a  compound  with  sufficient  force 
to  decompose  it,  its  electro-negative  constituent  is  dis- 
engaged at  the  wire  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of 
the  battery,  and  its  electro-positive  element  at  the  wire 
connected  with  the  negative  pole.  The  elements  and 
many  compounds  have  been  classifled  according  to  this 
theory.  Thus  hydrofen,  the  metals  and  their  oxides 
belong  to  the  class  of  electro-positive  substancre,  while 
the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  acids  belong  to  the 
other  class.  This  di/ttinction,  however  is  relative,  as  a 
substance  may  be  electro-positive  to  one  body,  but 
electoo-negative  to  a  tliird.    See  Elxctroltsu. 

Electroea'tton,  n.  [A  newsp^wr  coinage,  com> 
pletely  irr^ular  in  its  etymology,  but  now  almost  uni- 
versally adopted.]  Capital  punishment  by  electricity ; 
a  method  by  which  the  barlMrous  character  of  hanging 
is  sought  to  be  overcome  by  substituting  an  instantane- 
ous and  painless  mode  of  putting  condemned  criminals 
to  d«<ath.  This  method  of  execution  was  first  adopted  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  a  law  was  passed  on  June 
4, 1888,  declaring  that  on  and  after  January  1, 1889,  all 
death  sentences  in  that  State  should  be  executed  by  the 
electric  current,  the  law  requiring  that  a  current  of  at 
least  3,000  volts  should  be  employed,  an  alternating 
current  being  considered  prefemble.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  the  strength  and  electro-motive  force  of 
current  necessary  to  cause  death  differs  with  different 
circumstances.  A  cum^nt  of  low  potential  is  almost 
harmless,  its  only  danger  being  that  it  may  give  rise  to 
induced  currente  of  much  greater  voltage.  In  the  case 
of  the  alternating  current,  the  danger  increases  as  the 
alternations  become  more  rapid,  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
beyond  which  the  danger  grows  less:  and  a  current  of 
very  rapid  alternation  becomes  narmless.  Nikola 
Teela  has  passed  currents  of  200,000  volts  through  his 
body  without  ii^ury.  The  first  criminal  to  suffer  under 
the  new  law  was  a  murderer  named  Kemmler,  who 
was  put  to  death  Aueust  6, 1890.  He  was  fastened  in  a 
specially  constructed  chair,  and  the  current  passed 
through  his  body  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine,  contact  being  made  with  moistened 
sponges.  The  alternating  dy  namo  employed  was  capable 
of  {MTodocing  a  current  of  a  maximum  pressure  of  2,376 
volts,  the  voltage  actually  employed  being  something 
over  1.600.  The  application  of  the  current  threw  the 
body  into  a  state  of  extreme  muscular  rigidity,  con- 
sciousness and  sensation  l>eing  apimrently  suspended. 
After  17  seconds  the  subject  was  pronounced  dead  and 
contact  was  broken.  Complete  muscular  relaxation 
followed  the  rigidity,  and  after  half  a  minute  there 
occurred  slight  spaitmodic  movements  of  the  chest,  with 
expulsion  of  a  small  amount  of  mucus  from  the  month. 
Contact  was  made  again  and  kept  up  for  70  seconds, 
when  death  was  undoubtedly  evident  The  fact  of  a 
seemingly  slight  delay  in  death  gave  rise  to  much  oppo- 
sition, though  it  is  very  probable  that  no  consciousness 
accompanied  the  movements  observed,  and  that  death 
was  very  much  more  nearly  instantaneous  than  in  execu- 
tion by  hanging.  In  all  later  executions  one  electrode 
has  bcwn  so  applied  as  to  cover  the  forehead  and  temples 
and  the  other  applied  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  An  electro- 
cution law  was  passed  in  Ohio,  April  6, 1896,  which  took 
effect  on  July  1, 1896. 

Elee'trode,  n.  [6r.  eUktroHy  and  odo$^  a  way.]  A 
term  substituted  by  Faraday  for  the  term  pole,  as  applied 
to  one  of  the  termi  nations  of  a  voltaic  battery.  It  signi- 
fies the  way  or  door  by  which  a  current  enters  or  leaves 
a  substance.    See  Electrolt8I8. 

Elee'tro-dynani'lc,  elee'tro-djmain'teal,  a. 
Relating  to  ELEcrEO-nTNAMios. 

Elee'tro-d jnamics,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  «MUnm,  and  d^nor 
fNM,  power.]  That  part  of  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  effects  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity  as  a  moving 
force.    See  Electric  Motors  ;  Electbo-maonrtmm. 

Eleetro-eich'lns,  n.  A  mode  of  etching  upon  metals 
during  electro-chemical  decomposition.  If  two  plates  of 
copper  be  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  voltaic 
battery  and  placed  ina  veesel  containing  water  mixed 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  plate  connected  with  the 
positive  end  will  be  attacked  by  the  oxygen  which  is 
released  during  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  This 
destructive  action  can  be  localized  at  pleasure,  b.v  covers 


ing  certain  parts  of  the  plate  with  a  protecting  stratum 
of  varnish.  Now,  as  the  varnish  effectually  shields  a 
plate  fh>m  the  effects  of  electrolytic  action,  it  is  evident 
that  a  drawing  traced  through  it  in  the  ordinary  man- 
mer  may  be  etched  without  difficulty  by  exposing  the 
plate  to  the  action  of  the  nascent  oxygen.  A  stout  wire 
must  be  soldered  to  the  plate ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
back  of  the  plate,  must  be  varnished  with  a  solution  of 
shellac  in  alcohol.  Thus  prepared,  the  plate  is  placed  in 
a  decomposition  cell  opposite  a  plate  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar size,  and  the  two  are  connected  respectively  with 
the  copper  and  zinc  of  a  Daniell's  or  Smee's  battery. 
(See  Galtahism.)  After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes 
the  prepared  plate  is  removed,  for  the  puri>ose  of  **  stop- 
ping out  ^  the  fine  parts  of  the  design  with  Brunswick 
black.  This  being  done,  the  pUte  is  returned  for  ten 
minutes  more.  The  half  tints  are  thus  stepped  out  and 
the  plate  is  once  more  exposed  to  the  action  for  ten 
minutes,  in  order  that  the  stronger  lines  of  the  drawing 
may  be  deepened.  When  the  etching  is  completed,  the 
varnish  is  removed  by  heat.  The  duration  of  the  several 
exposures,  as  well  as  their  number,  will  of  course  ba 
regulated  by  circumstances.  To  etch  upon  iron  or  steel, 
a  solution  of  common  salt  may  be  used  as  an  electro- 
lyte ;  and  to  etch  upon  silver,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
diver.  This  mode  of  etching  is,  in  many  respects,  supa- 
rlbr  to  the  common  mode  bv  the  use  of  acids.  It  can 
be  conducted  with  considerable  regularity,  and  be  ren- 
dered slow  or  rapid  at  pleasure.  Also,  the  plate  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  cell  fh>m  time  to  time  to  be  examined, 
and  re'^ubmitted  to  the  action  In  a  moment. 

Electro-artld'liiirt  *^   8««  ELxcTRo-pLATUfo. 

Eleetrol^onr,  n.  [Gr.  dektnm,  and  logo*,  a  discourse.] 
(P^ncs.)  That  department  of  science  which  treats  of 
electricity. 

Electro!  j'sia,  a.  ( Ckem.)  [Or.  dekinm,  amber,  and 
<«o,  I  loose,  I  dissolve.]  The  process  of  electro-chemical 
decomposition.  When  certain  compounds  ars  intro- 
duced into  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  current,  it  has  the 
Sower  of  loosening  and  separating  their  elements, 
ufastanoes  thus  susceptible  of  decomposition  are  termed 
eUetroliftm.  They  are  all  binary  compounds  oontaiuinc 
single  equivalents  of  their  components,  which  are  hera 
together  by  very  powerful  affinities.  The  amount  of 
electrical  power  required  to  effect  decomposition  variet 
greatly  with  different  electrolytes :  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  melted  chloride  of  lead,  hydrochloric  add, 
water  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  pure  water, 
demand  very  different  degrees  of  decomposing  force,  the 
resistance  increasing  fh>m  the  first-mentioned  substance 
to  the  last  Fluidity  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
electrolysis :  for  bodies  which,Hrhen  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state  by  fUsion  or  solution,  freely  conduct  electricity  and 
readily  suffer  decomposition,  are  frequentlv  excellent 
insulators  when  solid.  When  a  liquid  is  electroljrzed, 
its  components  are  disengaged  solely  at  the  limiting 
surfkces,  where  the  current  enters  and  leaves  the  liqui<C 
all  the  intermediate  portions  appearing  perfectly  quies- 
cent Faraday  propiwed  the  terms  anode  and  oathods, 
respectively,  for  the  surfaces  which  are  supposed  to 
receive  and  let  out  the  current  of  positive  electricity. 
The  anode  is  therefore  directly  against  or  opposite  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery,  or  the  positive  electrode; 
and  the  cathode  against  or  opposite  the  negative  pole  or 
electrode.  The  bwlies  which  are  set  fVee  by  electrolyais 
are  termed  ion*.  Those  ions  which  go  to  the  anode, 
and  appear  at  the  positive  electrode  or  pole,  are  dis- 
tiuguished  by  the  term  aatoiu,  and  those  which  go  to 
the  cathode,  and  appear  at  the  negative  electrode,  by 
the  term  eatkion*.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  electro- 
chemical theory,  anions  would  be  called  electro-positire 
bodies,  and  cathions  electro-negative  bodies,  from  the 
assumption  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  direct 
attractive  forces  residing  in  the  opposite  poles  of  the 
battery.  Faraday  has  shown  by  conclusive  experiments 
tliatKthe  decomposing  force  is  not  at  the  poles,  but 
witffin  the  snbstance  that  is  acted  on  by  the  current ; 
and  the  now  terms  introduced  by  him  express  the 
phenomena  actually  observed  in  ail  cases  of  electro- 
chemical decomposition.  The  following  illustrations  of 
electrolysis  are  interesting :  When  a  pair  of  platinum 
plates  are  plunged  into  a  glass  of  water  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added,  and  tlie  plates 
connected  by  wires  with  a  voltaic  battery,  the  water  ia 
decomposed  into  its  two  constituents,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen ;  the  former  being  disengaged  at  the  positive 
electrode,  and  the  latter  at  the  negative  electrode.  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  water  merely  to  increase 
its  conducting  power.  A  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
colored  with  a  little  Saxon  blue,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  yields  hydrogen  at  the  negative  electrode 
and  chlorine  at  the  positive,  where  its  presence  is  made 
evident  by  the  bleaching  of  the  indigo.  Iodide  of 
potassium  is  decomposed  with  still  greater  ease ;  the  f^^ea 
iodine  will  be  recognized  at  the  positive  electrode  by  ita 
brown  color,  or  by  the  beautiful  blue  color  which  it  will 
form  with  a  little  gelatinous  starch.  The  decomposition 
of  water  by  the  voltaic  current  was  first  observed  bj 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  and  the  discovery  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  scientiflc  world.  The  researches  of 
Davy  on  the  chemical  effects  of  the  voltaic  current  led 
soon  after  to  the  great  discovery  that  the  alkalies,  soda 
and  potassa,  and  the  earths,  which  had  been  hitherto 
regaided  as  elementary  bodies,  contained  metals.  This 
discovery,  which  was  announced  in  1807,  proved  that 
the  voltaic  pile  was  an  instrument  of  immense  import- 
ance in  chemical  investigations.  To  Davv*s  great  pupil 
and  successor,  Faraday,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
elucidation  of  beautinil  phenomena  attending  on  elec- 
troly<ds.  He  inferred  that  the  effects  of  chemical  decom* 
position  were  always  propoiliouata  to  ihf  ^qiuuiUur  of 
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drcnlating  electricity,  and  might  be  taken  as  aocnrate 
and  truatwortby  measuring  of  the  latter.  Guided  bj 
this  importaut  principle,  be  constructed  his  voUamHer, 
an  instrument  which  has  rendered  the  greatest  s<*rvice 
to  electrical  science.  This  is  merely  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  little  acidulated  water  is  decompoeed  by  the 
current,  the  gas  evolred  being  collected  aud  measured. 
By  placing  such  an  instrument  in  any  part  of  the 
circuit,  the  quantity  of  electrical  force  necessary  to 
produce  any  giren  effect  can  be  at  once  estimated ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  required  amount  of  the  latter 
can  be,  as  it  were,  measured  out  and  adapted  to  the  end 
in  riew.  The  uae  of  tliis  instrument  led  to  the  discovery 
that  the  relative  decomposing  effects  produced  by  the 
same  current  in  different  electrolytes  is  exactly  expressed 
by  thu  atomic  weights  or  chemical  equivalents  of  the 
electrolytes^  For  instance,  the  same  current  which 
deoompoees  but  9  parts  of  water  will  decompose  166 
parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  139  parts  of  chloride 
of  lead.  Electrol^nsis  can  be  affected  by  the  electricity 
of  the  common  electric  machine,  but  only  on  a  very 
minute  scale.  This  arises  from  the  small  qmmlUjf  o( 
electricity  set  in  motion  by  the  macliine,  compared  with 
that  generated  by  the  voltaic  battery.  A  pair  of  small 
wires  of  sine  and  platinum  dipping  into  a  siuele  drop 
of  dilate  add,  develop  &r  more  electricity,  to  Judge  from 
the  chemical  effects,  than  very  many  turns  of  a  large 
plate  electrical  machine.  The  wonderful  powers  of  the 
electricity  generated  by  the  machine  depend  on  its 
iMsion,  or  that  property  which  enables  it  to  overcome 
difBcultiee  and  pass  through  imperfect  conductors.  The 
ekctrolysis  of  metallic  salts  is  now  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  beautiful  arts  of  tladrx^yping  and 
dtatro-platimg  (q.  v.).  The  more  recent  arts  of  eloclro- 
4lekuig^  gahamogramkfff  and  sIsoCrie  ootieo-pr jnlm^,  are  also 
based  upon  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  current. 
The  so-called  storage  of  electricity  is  a  process  of  elec- 
trolysis the  electric  current  which  passes  through  the 
stoiage  cell  decomposing  the  liquid  electrolyte  and 
depodting  its  cathions  on  the  plate  connected  with  the 
negative,  and  its  anions  on  that  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery.  The  similar  metallic 
plates,  being  thus  rendered  chemically  dissimilar,  set 
up  a  reverse  current  through  galvanic  action,  and  yield 
electric  energy.  Electrolytic  decomposition  mav  be 
effected  by  meaas  of  alternating  currents,  if  a  brMik  be 
made  in  the  secondary  circuit  so  that  the  discharge  has 
to  pass  as  a  spark.  In  this  case  comparatively  feeble 
alternating  currents  yield  signs  of  electrolysis,  the 
gases  collected  at  both  eleclroles  having  the  same 
imposition,  unless  Uie  quantities  of  electricity  that 
sltemate  in  opposite  directions  are  unequal,  in  which 
case  the  electttxies  are  polarized,  and  a  secondary 
current  may  be  produced. 

Elce'trvlyte,  n.  {Ckem.)  A  substance  susceptible  of 
direct  decomposition  by  the  action  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent   See  ELBCTBOLTais. 

Elcetrvlwrie,  a.    BeUting  to  electrolysis. 

Elce'irolymable,  a.  That  is  su^iceiftible  of  direct 
decomposition  by  the  electric  current 

Elee'iroljr*®*  *•  <>•  [See  Electrolysis  ]  To  decompose 
a  substance  into  its  elemonta  by  the  action  of  an  electiic 
cunent. 

Elce'tro-liumr'n®^  a.  A  bar  of  iron  temporarily 
magnetized  fsee  ELEcrK<>-MAOVRTi(iM),  causing  a  cur- 
rent of  electncity  to  pass  through  a  wire  coiled  around  it 

Elce^tro-miMirn^t'lc*  «•  Belonging  or  reUting  to 
electnvmagnetism. 

Elee'tro-iDAp^netlsiii,  a.  An  important  branch 
of  deetrical  science,  which  may  be  said  to  have  sprung 
flrmn  a  discovery  made  by  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  the  year  182U.  The  discovenr  of  the  Danish 
phfioaopher  may  be  thus  simply  stated :  When  a  proiwrly 
balanced  magnetic  needio  is  placed  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion in  the  magnetic  meridian,  immediately  under  and 
parallel  to  a  wire  along  which  a  current  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity is  paMing,  that  end  of  the  needle  which  U 
sitoated  next  to  the  negative  side  of  the  battery  imme- 
diately mov«s  to  the  wetl;  if  the  needle  is  placed 
panllel  to  and  over  the  wire,  the  same  pole  moves  to 
the  ssiC  Wben  the  uniting  wire  is  situated  in  the  same 
horiaontal  plane  as  that  in  which  the  needle  moves,  no 
declination  takes  place ;  but  the  needle  is  inclined,  so 
that  the  pole  next  to  the  negative  end  of  the  wire  is 
depressed  when  the  wire  is  ntuated  on  the  west  side, 
and  elevated  when  situated  on  the  east  side.  By  this 
discovery  the  relation  of  magnetism  to  electricity,  which 
bad  long  been  suspected,  was  satisfactorily  established, 
and  a  new  and  boundless  field  of  research  was  opened. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  laborers  in  this  field 
was  Faraday,  who,  reasoning  on  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  a  oottdacting  wire  on  a  magnet  is  not  a  directly 
atSnctive  or  repulsive  one,  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current  could  be  con- 
fined to  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  that  pole  eught,  under 
proper  conditions,  to  rotate  round  the  wire ;  and  con- 
tenely,  if  the  magnet  were  fixed  and  the  conducting 
wire  movable,  the  wire  ought  to  rotate  round  the  mag- 
netk  pole.  Both  of  these  phenomena  he  realized ;  and, 
sariy  in  1822,  described  the  apparatus  for  exhibiting 
them.  The  apparatus  employed  to  exhibit  the  rotation 
of  the  movable  magnet  consisted  of  a  deep  cup,  nearly 
fill  of  mercury,  in  which  a  cylindrical  magnet  wiw 
piaoed.  The  north  pole  of  this  magnet  was  allowed  to 
profect  above  the  surfiMM  of  the  mercury,  while  its  south 
pole  was  held  down  by  a  piece  of  thread  attached  to  the 
sod  of  a  copper  wire,  which  entered  the  cup  through 
the  center  of  the  base.  The  end  of  a  second  wire  was 
made  to  dip  into  the  mercury  exactly  over  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cap.  By  connecting  the  two  wires  with 
the  two  eadi  of  a  Toltaic  battery  in  action,  the  current 
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was  made  to  pass  through  the  mercury ;  and  the  magnet, 
buoyed  up  by  the  mercury,  rotated  about  it  If  the 
positive  current  descended,  the  rotation  was  in  the 
direction  from  east  through  south  to  west ;  but  if  the 
current  was  made  to  ascend,  then  the  direction  of  the 
motion  was  reversed.  Ampere  subsequently  caused  a 
magnet  to  rotate  round  its  own  axis;  and  Barlow 
devised  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  rota- 
tion of  a  conducting  body  round  its  axis.  The  first 
usefU  application  of  Oersted's  discovery  of  the  reciprocal 
force  exerted  between  mag- 
netic bars  and  conducting 
wires,  was  made  by  Schweig- 
ger,  a  German  physicist,  in  the 
construction  of  an  instrument 
for  indicating  the  direction 
and  measuring  the  intensity 
of  voltaic  currents.  (See  Qal- 
VAMOMETKB.)  The  laws  of 
electro-magnetic  action  were 
fully  developed  by  Ampere, 
who  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
this  century.  In  the  course  of 
his  investigations  he  discov- 
ered a  number  of  extremely 
interesting  phenomena  result- 
ing from  the  action  of  electriciU 
currents  on  each  other,  which  become  evident  when 
arrangements  are  made  for  giving  mobility  to  the  con- 
ducting wires.  He  found  that  when  two  currents  flowing 
in  the  same  direction  were  made  to  approach  each  other, 
strong  attraction  took  place  between  them,  and  when  in 
an  opposite  direction,  an  equally  strong  repulsion.  These 
effects  have  absolutely  no  relation  that  can  be  traced  to 
ordinary  electrical  attractiona  and  repulsions,  from 
which  they  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  They  are 
purely  (^Nomtc,  having  to  do  with  electricity  in  motion : 
and  hence  they  are  generally  treated  of  under  the  head 
of  deetro-djfnamie$.  Upon  thoee  attractions  and  repul- 
sions of  conducting  wires  Ampere  founded  a  most 
beautiful  and  ingenious  hypothesis  of  magnetic  actions 
in  general,  which  explains  very  clearly  the  influence  of 
the  current  on  the  needle.  He  found  that  a  striking 
analogy  existed  between  wires  conducting  electricity 
and  magnets,  when  the  former  were  turned  corkscrew- 
fashion,  into  helices.  A  helix  has  indeed  all  the  proper- 
ties of  a  magnet,  but  the  nature  of  the  pole  at  either 
end  will  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  turns  of  the 
helix ;  if  the^  be  from  left  to  rights  then  the  extremity 
at  wbich  thtf  current  iMitcti  will  liavc  ilu-  luMguetia 
proppni^^i  i}(  a  iieirtli  fn^le;  tut  tf  tli^  Ik-Ux  be  a  \v(U 
hmad^4  uiie^  thi'ii  the  t^xirvniity  at  wbtcli  llie<  cnrrvitt 
entein  tAiU  bavo  rhp  oiogrjiulc  pnipenii*B  or  a  «aitt|i 
pole.     Tbe  atialugy  t^xleiniii  to  frac'iuniK     U  a  tiJ>u^rictii: 


attractions  and  repulsions  are  consequences  of  the 
actions  of  the  currents  on  each  other.  In  applying 
this  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the 
incessant  circulation  of  electrical  currents  round  the 
globe  from  east  to  west  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic 
meridian.  (See  MAONErim.)  A  consideration  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  electrical  currents  on  magneta 
natuiully  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  neutral  condi- 
tion of  bodies  susceptible  of  magnetism  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  sn  electrical  current,  and  this  conclusion  waa 
quickly  verified  by  experiments.  When  an  electrical 
current  is  passed  at  right  angles  to  a  piece  of  iron  or 
steel,  the  latter  acquires  magnetic  polarity,  either  tem> 
porary  or  permanent  as  the  case  may  be,  the  direction 
of  the  currant  determining  the  position  of  the  poles. 
This  effect  is  prodigiously  increased  by  causing  the 
current  to  circulate  a  number  of  times  round  the  bar, 
which  tlien  acquires  extraordinary  magnetic  power. 
A  steel  bar  may  be  permanently  magnetized  in  this  way, 
but  a  bar  of  pure  and  soft  iron  retains  the  magnetic 
force  only  so  long  as  the  electrical  current  Is  circulating 
round  it.  Ban  of  Iron  thus  temporarily  magnetized  are 
called  dectro-fnagneU.  The  strongest  are  horse-shoe- 
shaped,  and  the  conducting-wire,  which  is  wound  several 
times  round  them,  is  the  ordinary  copper  bell- wire, 
covered  with  silk  or  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  insu- 
lation. The  power  of  the  electro-magnet  depends  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  bar,  the  purity  of  the  iron,  the 
intensity  of  the  current,  and  on  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  covered  wire.  One  of  the  largest  artificial 
magnets  in  the  world  is  that  constructed  several  years 
ago,  at  Willetfs  Point,  N.  Y.,  by  Col.  King,  D.  S.  A. 
The  core  consists  of  two  discarded  Bodman  guns,  of  15- 
inch  caliber,  weighing  26  tons  each.  The  addition  of 
many  tons  of  heavy  iron  plates  formed  a  "club-footed" 
magnet  Fourteen  miles  of  torpedo  cables,  canning 
some  26  amperes,  form  the  coil ;  while  the  armature 
consists  of  six  platform  plates  bolted  together.  As  a 
test  of  strength,  an  effort  was  made  to  pull  off  the 
armature,  but  the  chain  employed  broke  under  a  stndn 
of  44,800  pounds.  Four  cannon  balls  weighing  320 
pounds  each  hare  been  held  suspended  like  a  chain  from 


the  end  of  this  magnet  (Fig.  2866).  At  a  distance  of 
71  feet  the  magnetism  of  this  device  equals  that  of  the 
earth,  deflecting  a  compass  needle  46  degrees.    The 


entire  mass,  including  guns,  carriage,  armature,  etc, 
weighs  about  136,000  pounds. 


Fig.  2856.— THE  OEKiT  CAinroir  MA<iim>. 


bar  be  broken  In  two,  each  piece  is  a  perfect  magnet, 
and  the  fractured  parts  have  opposite  poles;  so  it  is 
with  the  helix,  which,  if  divided  in  the  middle,  exhibits 
attraction  between  the  fractured  ends.  Now,  according 
to  Ampdre's  theory  of  magnetism,  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  a  magnet  depend  on  voltaic  currents  circulat- 
ing round  its  molecules.  In  their  excited  state,  these 
molecular  currents  move  in  all  din^ctions,  and  tlius 
neutralize  one  another ;  but  when  the  bar  becomes  a 
magnet,  the  currents  move  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
In  the  same  direction,  and  the  effect  pmdnoed  is  that  of 
a  uniform  current  moving  corkscrew-fashion  round  the 
bar,  which  thus  becomes  in  effect  a  helix ;  and  the 


Electro-metallariry* "'  l^'^  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  metal- working.  The  more  important  branches 
of  electro-metallurgy  are  fully  described  under  the 
heads  of  Eleothic  Furnace,  Electbottpe,  ELXcrao- 
PI.ATINO  and  Gilding,  and  Electro- etch inq. 

Th«  Ehnort  /Voces*  of  Producwg  Pure  Oopptr.  A  new 
process  for  the  electro-deposition  of  copper  invented  by 
Mr.  Elmore,  an  English  metallurgist.  This  process  is 
Imsed  on  the  following  fact :  A  Mr.  Wilde,  who  had  at 
Mnnchester  a  plant  for  the  electny-deposition  of  copper 
by  the  aid  of  a  current  produced  by  the  dynamo  machine, 
sought  to  increase  the  density  of  the  copper  for  use  in 
calico-printing  a^ji^p^^(^^t^r  industries,  by  romovini; 
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it  finom  the  \mlth  and  employing  on  it  the  preerare  of  a 
roller  or  bumi«her.  TiiM  was  doue  MTeml  tintefl  during 
tht  process,  with  the  unexpected  result  that,  during  the 
removal  of  .the  copper  from  the  Imtb,  a  coating  of  oxide 
of  copper  formed  on  its  surface,  and  when  redepoeited 
the  new  coating  of  copper  did  not  adhere ;  so  that  a  copper 
cylinder  gradually  built  up  in  this  way  consisted  of  a 
serleo  of  superimposed  cylinders,  capable  of  separation. 
The  improTement  made  upon  this  process  by  Mr.  Elmore, 
may  be  briefly  stated.  It  was  to  apply  the  burnisher 
continuously  without  removal  of  the  copper  cylinder 
from  the  bath.  He  thus  avoided  the  formation  of  oxide, 
and  kept  the  cylinder  continually  under  pressure,  pro- 
duci  ng  a  homoge ueous  and  dense  deposit.  Chopper,  when 
deposited  electrolytically, displays  a  crystalline  structure, 
and  the  surface  in  time  presents  a  rough,  granular 
appearance,  which  requires  greater  electrical  work  to 
increase  the  thickness.  This  result  can  only  be  avoided  i 
by  making  the  rate  of  deposit  very  slow ;  and  eren  in 
this  case  the  microscope  shows  a  crystalline  structure. 
By  the  continuous  application  of  the  burnisher  this 
difficulty  is  avoided,  a  smooth  surface  being  continually 
produced,  while  the  pressure  upon  the  comparatively 
soft  copper  rube  out  the  crystals  into  a  fibrous,  coherent 
mass.  In  this  process  the  deposit  is  not  made  upon  a 
stationary  object,  but  upon  a  revolving  tube,  whicli  is 
immersed  in  a  suitable  electrolyte,  such  as  sulphate  of 
copper.  Plates  of  metal  fh>m  which  the  deposit  is  made 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  this  tube,  and  at  the  bottom 
is  another  electrode  consisting  of  a  flat  sheet  of  perforated 
copper,  the  perforations  permitting  the  impurities  in 
the  copper  to  fall  into  a  wooden  tray  benenth.  Thc«»e 
several  copper  plates  are  so  connected  as  to  form  tlie 
positive  pole  or  anode  of  the  bath.  As  the  tube  reviil  ves 
by  mechanical  power  it  is  passed  upon  by  a  t»mall  plate 
of  agate,  which  moves  automatically  liackward  and 
ftirwiird  from  end  to  end  ot  its  surfai-e,  agaiuKt  which  it 
is  kept  pressed  by  springs.  Thus  every  layer  of  copper 
of  iufliiitenimal  tliickness  is  compressoi  from  tlie  crystal- 
line into  a  flbnius  structure,  it  taking  144  hours  to 
deposit  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  metal,  during  which  the 
buruislier  moves  over  its  surfince  from  3U  to  tiU  times, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  being  worked. 
The  process,  on  account  of  the  burnishing  action,  is 
three  times  as  rapid  as  ordinary  electro-depositing,  and 
can  be  made  six  times  as  rapid  if  desired.  On  comple- 
tion of  the  work  and  removal  of  the  tube  of  copper  from 
the  bath,  it  can  be  separated  from  the  basic  tube  by 
heating  or  pressure,  and  yields  a  tube  of  pure  copper  of 
remarkable  qualities.  Its  tenacity  is  found  to  be  about 
double  that  of  ordinary  copper,  which  contains  impuri- 
tiee  from  which  this  is  tree ;  while  its  ductibility  is  so 
great  that  it  can  be  worked  without  annealing  with 
greater  ease  than  ordinary  copper  after  annealing.  It 
u  also  found  to  possess  elasticity — a  characteristic  but 
■lightly  present  in  metals — it  being  even  more  elastic 
than  steel,  hitherto  considered  the  most  elastic  of  metala 
The  copper  produced  by  this  process  being  absolutely 
pure,  its  electric  reeistance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
Is  found  also  that  the  change  in  its  molecular  structure 
due  to  the  burnishing  increases  its  homogeneity,  so  that 
its  conductive  powers  are  superior  to  those  of  silver, 
hitherto  con8idere<l  tiie  best  oi>nductor.  Very  probaiily, 
though,  silver  treated  by  the  same  process  would  regain 
its  position  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  conductors.  The 
electricity  of  this  oop|)er  enables  it  to  be  drawn  many 
times  witliout  annealing,  and  adapts  it  to  the  production 
of  electric  cables,  whose  resistance  to  conduction  it  is 
rery  important  to  reduce.  The  homogeneity,  tenacity 
and  ductibility  of  the  copper  tubes  thus  made  render 
them  highly  suitable  for  employment  as  steam  pipes 
where  high  pressures  are  used.  Sheets  of  copper  can 
also  be  produced  as  thin  as  tissue  paper,  if  desireil,  and 
free  from  blemish  of  any  kind.  This  is  doue  by  empty- 
ing the  tank  when  copper  of  the  desired  thickness  has 
been  formed,  permitting  a  layer  of  ci>pper  oxide  to  form, 
and  then  refilling  the  tank.  A  succession  of  fillings 
and  emptyings  will  yield  a  succession  of  easily  detach- 
able layers.  If  now  the  copper  tube  thus  formed  be 
removed  from  its  inner  tube,  cut  through  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  and  flattened  out  by  a  roller,  the 
layers  of  which  it  is  made  up  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  yield  a  series 
of  sheets  of  equal  thickness,  each  smooth  and  polished 
on  both  sides,  and  far  superior  in  quality  to  sheet  copper 
produced  by  any  other  means.  Large  plants  for  the 
mannfiicture  of  copper  by  the  Elmore  process  have  been 
established  in  France  and  Germany,  that  in  France 
having  a  current  of  3,60U  amperes,  with  which  current 
1,400  pounds  a  week  can  be  deposited  on  a  single  man- 
dril. 

Bleetrom'eter,  n.  [Fr.  fUehromiU^  from  Gr.  tUktron, 
and  mefron,  measure.]  Electrometer  and  electix)scope 
are  instruments  constantly  employed  in  electrical  invest- 
igations. The  two  words  are  generally  taken  as  synony- 
mous ;  electroecope,  however,  should  bo  applied  to  those 
instruments  which  give  evidence  of  electrical  excite- 
ment without  giving  the  exact  measure  of  it;  and 
electrometers  to  such  as  show  both.  Tlie  qwadnaU  elec- 
trometer (1,  Pig.  925)  consists  of  a  conducting  rod, 
generally  of  box-wood  or  brass,  with  a  graduated  semi- 
circle attached  above,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  pivot 
for  the  rotation  of  a  straw  carrying  a  pithball  at  its  outer 

I  end.  It  is  us4h1  for  electricity  of  high  tension,  such  as 
that  of  the  electric  machine.  Wlien  placed  on  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine,  the  whole  becomes  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  and  the  ball  is  repelled  first  by 
the  electricity  of  the  rod,  and  then  by  that  of  the  prime 
conductor,  the  height  to  which  it  rises  being  seen  on  the 
semiiircle.  Tliis  is  not  an  electrometer  in  the  strict 
■ense  of  the  word ;  for  although  it  tells  us,  by  the 


rising  and  falling,  when  one  tension  is  greater  or  less 
than  another,  it  does  not  tell  us  by  how  much,  the  con- 
ditions of  its  repulsion  being  too  complicated  for  simple 
mathematical  expression.  It  can  show  us,  however,  by 
the  indicator  standing  at  the  same  point,  when  the 
electric  tension  of  the  machine  is  the  same  at  one  time 
as  at  another.  Bennett's  gold4eaf  dedroteope — a  much 
more  delicate  instrument,  and  one  of  great  value  in  all 
electrical  investigations— consists  (2,  Fig.  925)  of  two 
slips  of  gold-leaf  suspended  parallel  to  each  other  within 
a  glass  receiver,  and  communicating  with  a  metal  cap 
or  disk  above.  When  the  cap  is  touched  with  an  electri- 
fied body,  the  leaves  separate,  but  instantly  collapse 
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when  a  second  hody,  charged  with  the  cmpodte  kind  of 
electricity,  is'  brought  near  the  cap.  OaTendish  con- 
structed an  excellent  electrometer,  with  two  slender 
reeds  terminating  with  two  cork  balls,  the  divergence 
of  which  was  indicated  by  a  scale.  In  Coulomb's  torsioa- 
halamc«,  the  force  of  electrical  repulsion  is  estimated  by 
the  reactive  force  of  a  fine  wire  suspended  vertically, 
and  twisted  more  or  less  from  its  quiescent  position. 
Harris's  bifilcar  balance — an  exceedingly  delicate  and 
useful  electrometer— may  be  regarded  u  a  modifica- 
tion of  Coulomb's.  One  of  the  latest  improved  electrom- 
eters is  that  of  Sir  W.  Thomson,  used  in  connection  with 
telegraphic  instruments. 

Electromet^ieal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  by,  an 
electrometer. 

Elec'tro-mo'tlTe,  a.  That  which  excites,  or  pro- 
duces, electro-motion. 

Elee'tro-nefr'AAIv^f  a-  Being  in  such  a  state,  with 
respect  to  electricity,  as  to  be  repelled  by  bodies  nega- 
tively electrified,  and  attracted  by  those  positively  elec- 
trified. 

— n.  A  substance  which,  in  electro-chemical  decomposition, 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  anode^  or  electro-positive 
pole. 

Electro-neK'atlve  I'ons.    See  Electholtbib. 

Elect ropb'or as,  n.  [Fr.  Hectrophore^  from  Gr.  eHek- 
tron^  and  phorruy  bearing.]  An  instrument  which  con- 
sists (if  a  resinous  plate,  A,  which  may  be  made  of  equal 
paris  of  shellac  and  resin,  with  a  little  Venice  turpen- 
tine, melted  and  cast 
into  a  circular  disk  of 
somewhat  less  than 
an  inch  thick,  and 
fi-om  six  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter;  it  should 
rest  upon  a  metal 
plate  or  sheet  of  tin> 
foil;  upon  its  upper 
surface  is  placed  a 
somewhat  smaller 
brass  plate,  B,  with  a 
glass  handle.  When 
the  resinous  plate  is 
excited,  by  ru lilting  it 
with  a  warm  and  dry 
fian nel,  and  the  metal- 
lic cover  put  down 
upon  it,  a  spark  of 
negative  electricity 
may  be  drawn  from 
it;  and  if  it  then  be 
raised,  it  affords  a  second  spark  of  positive  electricity. 
On  replacing  the  cover,  and  again  touching  it,  it  gives 
a  negative  spark,  and  on  again  raising  it,  a  second  posi- 
tive spark,  and  these  sparks  thus  obtained  may  be 
repeated  any  number  of  times,  so  that  the  instrument 
forms  a  useful  and  portable  electrical  machine.  In 
practice  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  electrophotus  in 
connection  with  the  ground,  which  is  usually  done  by  a 
metallic  pin  imssing  through  B  to  A,  or  a  piece  of  tin- 
foil pasted  in  B  and  connected  with  A.  When  the  plate 
A,  is  brought  down  on  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus, 
it  is  charged  positively  on  its  under  surface,  negatively 
on  its  upper.  If  it  is  then  touched,  the  negative  charge 
escapes  and  the  cover  is  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity ;  and  if  removed  and  applied  to  any  conductor  it 
will  give  it  a  positive  charge.  The  charge  of  B  is  very 
slowly  lost,  through  convection  or  dampness. 

Elertro-pbjsiolofr'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  elec- 
trical results  produced  through  physiological  agencies 
or  by  change  of  action  in  a  living  being. 

E1ectro-pliy«lol'oin''9  *^  Electrical  results  pro- 
duced through  physiological  agencies. 

Elec'tro-plate,  v.  a.  To  plate  with  silver  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Electro-plat'lnar.  The  art  of  coating  the  baser 
metals  with  silver  by  the  voltaic  current.    The  proosts 
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is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  electrotype  and  in 
electro-metallurgy  generally.  Theoretically,  the  pro- 
cess is  one  of  gi-eat  simplicity,  but  for  its  proper  accom- 
plishment great  skill  is  a  requisite.  The  articles  sub- 
jected to  the  electro-plating  process  are  generally  made 
of  brass,  bronse,  copper,  or  nickel  silver.  When  Bri- 
tannia metal,  iron,  lead  or  zinc  are  to  be  electro-plated  it 
is  necessary  first  to  deposit  copper  on  them,  since  silver 
vnll  not  adhere  to  these  metals.  The  best  electro-plated 
goods  are  of  nickel  silver.  The  surface  of  the  metal  to 
be  treated  needs  to  be  firat  carefully  cleansed  of  any 
impurities,  grease  being  removed  by  boiling  in  caustic 
potash,  and  rust  or  oxide  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid ;  they  being  finally  scoured  with  fine  sand.  Before 
being  put  into  the  silvering  bath  they  are  washed  with 
nitrate  of  mercury.  A  thin  film  of  mercury  adheres 
and  acts  as  a  cement  between  the  article  and  the  silver. 
The  electrolyte  bath  is  a  large  trough  of  earthenware 
or  other  non-conducting  substance,  which  contains  a 
weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potaa- 
sinm.  The  positive  electrode  is  formed  by  a  plate  of 
silver,  and  the  articles  to  be  plated  form  the  negative. 
They  are  hung  by  pieces  of  wire  to  a  metal  rod  lying^ 
across  the  trough.  When  the  silver  plate  is  connected 
with  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  or  subjected 
to  a  magneto-electric  current,  and  the  rod  holding  the 
articles  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  chemical 
decomposition  at  once  begins  in  the  bath,  the  silver  of 
the  cyanide  depositing  itself  on  the  suspended  objects, 
while  the  cyanogen  is  set  free  at  the  silver  plate,  which 
it  begins  to  dissolve,  forming  new  cyanide  of  silver. 
As  fast  as  the  solution  is  weakened  by  the  deposition  of 
silver,  it  is  strengthened  by  the  formation  of  new- 
cyanide.  By  this  means,  without  mechanical  exertion, 
it  is  easy  to  convert  a  piece  of  silver  into  any  shape  and 
cover  with  it  articles  of  the  most  complicated  and  deli- 
cate forms,  the  silver  adhering  tenaciously  to  the  metal 
beneath.  When  taken  from  the  bath  the.objects  appear 
of  a  dull  white.  This  dullness  is  removed  by  friction 
fh>m  a  brush  of  brass  wire  driven  by  a  Uthe,  and  polish 
then  given  by  burnishing.  Electro-gilding,  or  covering 
with  gold,  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  plating. 
The  burnisher  is  a  piece  of  highly  polished  hardens! 
steel,  sometimes  of  blood-stone,  flint  or  agate,  fitted  to  a 
handle,  and  imparts  to  the  smooth  metallic  surfaces,  by 
friction,  an  exceedingly  brilliant  and  lasting  iK>lish. 
Other  metals,  besides  copper,  silver  and  g<*]d,  can  be 
electrically  deposited  from  their  solutions;  of  these,  the 
most  successful  and  useful  as  yet  employed  is  the  coat- 
ing of  iron  with  sine,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  Alloys  of  the  metals  have 
also  been  deposited,  but  the  processes  are  attended  with 
practical  difficulties.  Paper  and  other  fibrous  material 
may  be  electro-plated  by  firat  rendering  them  good 
conductors  of  electricity.  This  may  l>e  accomplished 
by  immersing  them  for  one  or  two  hours  in  a  solution 
prepared  by  taking  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
adding  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is 
entirely  dissolved  again.  After  drying  them  well,  they 
are  exposed  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  by  which 
means  the  silver  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  and  they 
are  rendered  so  good  condnctore  of  electricity  that  they 
may  be  electro-plated  in  the  usual  manner.  See  also 
Electrotype. 

Electro-pos'ltlTe,  a.  In  such  a  state  with  respect 
to  electricity  as  to  be  attracted  by  bodies  negatively 
electrified. 

— N.  A  substance  which,  in  electro-chemical  decomposi- 
tious,  makes  its  appearance  at  tiie  catiiode,  or  electro- 
negative pole. 

Electro-pos'itlve  I'ons.    See  Electrolysis. 

Elect ropanc'fu re,  Electropuncttation,  n.  (Svry.) 
The  operation  of  inserting  two  or  more  wires,  and  then 
connecting  them  to  the  electrodes  of  the  electric  ok 
galvanic  apparatus.  It  has  been  employed  therapeu- 
tically in  cares  in  which  electricity,  gnlvanism  and 
acupuncturatiou  have  been  indicated. 

Elee'troseope,  a.    See  Electrometer. 

Eleetro-starlcs,  n  [Gr.  eUktron,  and  ttaUkoa,  caoa- 
ing  to  stand.]  That  part  of  the  science  which  treats  of 
electricity  in  equilibrium,  as  distinguished  from  electro- 
dynamics. 

Elee'tro-therapea'tlCfi,  a.  The  use  of  the  elec- 
tric current  as  a  remedial  agent  (also  known  as  elecfro- 
therapy  a,Qd  medical  electricity)  has  grown  until  it  is  now 
a  recognized  and  useful  agent  in  various  complaints, 
and  its  employment  is  widening.  Electricity  is  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  in  three  forms,  the  static,  the 
galvanic,  and  the  Faradic  or  induction ;  though  the  first 
named  has  been  littie  used  of  late  years,  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  action  of  the  old  frictional  and 
even  the  Holtz  machines.  The  recently  introduced 
Wimshuret  machine,  whose  action  is  inde^iendent  of 
atmospheric  conditions,  is  creating  a  renewed  interest 
in  the  use  of  static  electricity  for  medical  purpoeea. 
— Galvanic.  The  current  produced  by  the  galvanic 
or  voltaic  battery  is  largely  employed  as  a  reme<iial 
agent,  a  battery  of  a  considerable  number  of  cells  being 
needed,  as  the  electricity  has  to  traverse  the  skin,  whose 
electrical  resistance  is  high.  Some  form  of  the  bichro- 
mate cell  is  commonly  employed,  the  most  convenient 
batteries  comprising  from  30  to  50  of  theee  elements. 
Such  a  battery,  in  good  working  order,  will  yield  a  cur- 
rent of  from  40  to  70  volts.  The  cells  are  usually  nutde 
small,  so  that  the  battery  may  be  portable,  the  current 
being  used  for  short  periods  only.  But  in  cases  where 
measures  are  taken  to  reduce  the  resistance,  and  the 
current  needs  to  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  period — 
as  in  the  electrolysis  of  tumors— larger  cells  must  be 
used,  and  a  rheostat  should  be  employed  so  as  to  Tary 
1     the  external  resistance  with  perfect  j^radationa  and 
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•void  the  danger  of  shock  on  the  increue  or  decTMse 
of  current.  A  cuUector  should  also  be  used,  so  that  the 
cells  may  l>e  added  successively  to  ttie  current,  as  re- 
quired. Formerly  tlie  strength  of  the  current  was 
estinuUed  only  by  the  number  of  cells;  but  this  is  a  rery 
uncertain  method,  and  galvanometers  are  now  usually 
employed,  by  which  the  exact  amount  of  current  pass- 
ing may  be  determined.  The  ampere,  the  unit  of  cur- 
rent strength,  is  much  too  large  for  medical  purposes, 
and  the  thouaandth  part  of  this,  the  milli-ampere,  is 
emi^oyed  as  a  unit,  currents  Tarying  from  1  to  300 
milli«mperes  being  employed.  The  effect  depends  not 
only  on  the  quantity,  but  also  on  the  density  of  the 
current,  this  increasing  as  the  diameter  of  the  conductor 
is  decreased.  Thus,  a  current  of  200  milli-amperes,  con- 
veyed to  the  body  by  two  conductors  with  terminals  10 
'inchee  in  diameter,  can  be  borne  with  little  incon- 
venience ;  but  if  one  nf  the  terminals  be  reduced  to  I 
Inch  in  diameter,  with  the  same  current,  intense  pain 
may  l>e  felt  and  deasicatiun  and  destruction  of  tissue 
quickly  follow.  As  this  is  what  is  deefred  in  the  eleo- 
tr»lysif>  of  tumors,  &v  ,  currents  of  large  quantity  and 
great  density  are  ^mphiyed  fi>r  that  purpose.  In  the 
conveyance  of  the  current  there  are  employed  flexible 
wires  of  good  insulation,  which  terminate  in  electrodes 
of  sizes  and  shapes  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  in 
view.  For  the  ordinary  treatment  of  muscles,  nerves, 
etc.,  dhks,  platee,  or  conee  of  brass  or  carbon,  covered 
with  flanuel  or  wash-leather,  are  used.  In  the  case  of 
the  employment  of  large  currents  there  are  used  large 
pads  *»f  nioift  clay,  flannel,  sponge,  Ac,  10  or  more 
inchn  in  diameter,  while  a  platinum  or  steel  needle  is 
used  Ui  concentrate  the  current  u)H)n  the  part  to  be 
treated.  In  all  cases  electrodes,  before  being  applied 
to  the  skin,  should  be  soaked  in  warm  salt  water,  to 
diminish  the  remstame  and  reduce  the  pain  of  the  cur- 
lent. — F^iradie  Cmrtmta.  A  simple  form  of  induction 
coil  rafflces  for  the  production  of  tthe  alternating  Faradic 
current,  the  primary  coil  of  thick  wire  being  wound 
round  a  tube  in  which  slides  a  bundle  of  iron  wire; 
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over  this  there  fits  a  secondary  coil  of  fine  wire.  In 
the  b«st  instmments  the  strength  of  the  current  can  be 
regulated  in  two  ways,  one  being  the  sliding  of  the  iron 
handle  in  and  out  of  the  primary,  and  the  other  the 
dkiing  of  the  secondary  coil  on  or  off  from  the  primary. 
Some  form  of  simple  magnetic  interrupter  of  the  prim- 
ary current  ia  necessary,  with  a  suitable  means  of  regu- 
lating the  rate  of  interruption.  At  each  action  of  the 
interrupter  two  currents  are  induced  (in  opposite  direc- 
tions) in  the  aecondary  coil.  In  the  primary  there  is  a 
currrnt  induced  in  the  reverse  direction  on  the  making, 
and  in  the  same  direction  on  the  breaking  of  the 
circuit.  The  currents  from  a  faradic  machine  thus 
alternate  in  direction,  and  also  differ  in  strength, 
the  breaking  current,  being  reinforced  by  the  **  extra 
stream  ^  (»f  the  primary,  being  considerably  the  stronger. 
—finfmoiogieal  EfrcU.  When  a  direct  current  is  em- 
ptied of  from  10  to  15  milli-amperes,  with  electrodes 
of  I  t>  2  inches  diameter,  a  pricking  sensation  is  felt 
in  the  skin,  followed  by  a  burning.  On  breaking  the 
circuit  the  skin  will  be  found  bright  red  in  color,  thus 
showiaic  increased  vascularity.  On  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  current,  the  sensation  first  vanishes  under 
the  positive  pole;  and  on  alow  increase,  first  appears 
Bnder  tlie  negative,  showing  that  the  latter  Is  the  more 
vigorous  in  action.  The  effect  of  such  a  current  on  the 
ntuclea  is  to  produce  contraction.  By  applying  a  large 
•ponge  electrode  to  the  spine  in  the  dorsal  region  and  a 
smaller  conical  one  to  some  such  muscle  as  the  biceps 
of  the  arm,  a  current  of  sufficient  strength  will  cause 
this  mnsrle  to  contract  at  the  moment  of  making  and 
treaking  circuit  To  yield  electrolytic  effects  it  is 
nec««Bary  to  apply  to  the  surface  a  broad  electrode  con- 
nected with  one  pole,  and  to  use  a  platinum  or  steel 
needle  at  the  extremity  .of  the  other  conductor.  If 
this  needle  be  inserted  into  the  tumor  which  it  is 
desired  to  remove,  or  applied  to  any  mucous  surfuce, 
and  a  current  of  tram  15  to  250  milli-amperes  passed, 
the  tissue  touched  by  the  needle  will  be  decomposed. 
The  effect  at  the  external  electnxle  will  l>e  inappre- 
ciabla,  owing  to  Its  broad  surface  and  smull  density,  but 
at  the  pointed  one,  whose  current  density  is  kurge,  the 


reanlt  will  be  marked.  If  this  electrode  be  podtiTe,  the  [ 
products  of  decomposition  will  be  strongly  acid,  as 
shown  by  their  reddening  litmus  paper,  and  the  tissue ' 
will  contract  around  the  electrode.  If  it  be  negative, 
the  tissue  will  decompose  rapidly  and  the  products  of  , 
decomposition  will  manifest  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  i 
a  frothy  material  passing  from  the  electrode,  which  will  j 
have  free  movement  in  a  sinus  caused  by  its  action.  I 
The  negative  pole  has  thus  a  much  more  considerable  I 
disintegrating  effect  than  the  positive.— J^ed  of  Induced 
CwrrenU.  When  a  weak  induced  current  is  applied  to 
tlie  skin,  a  sensation  of  gentle  pricking  or  tingling  is 
felt,  which  grows  painful  as  the  current  strength  is 
increased,  but  never  harms  as  in  the  case  of  the  direct 
current.  If  applied  to  a  muscle,  a  muscular  contraction 
follows ;  and  if  the  shocks  be  repeated  with  sufficient 
slownees  a  series  of  such  contractions  will  take  place. 
But  if  tlie  shocks  fellow  rapidly,  the  muscle  will  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanus  or  continued  contraction, 
each  shock  occurring  before  the  muscle  has  relaxed 
from  the  preceding. — Electrical  Diagmm$.  Electrical 
currents  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  diagnosis  of 
certain  affections  of  the  nerves  and  musclee.  Thus,  in 
some  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  oerebro-epinal 
nerves  the  nonnal  phenomena  of  muscukur  contraction 
are  found  to  be  much  altered.  In  some  cases  a  muscle 
may  fail  to  respond  to  a  faradic  current  of  any  strength, 
and  yet  contract  when  interrupted  primary  currents 
are  employed.  In  other  cases  the  response  to  voltaic 
current  stimuli  may  vary  in  character  from  that  shown 
under  normal  conditions  of  health.  These  phenomena 
are  termed  the  "  reactions  of  degeneration.^' — Avplicti- 
tiom  to  DiMCiue.  Static  electricity  is  found  of  value  in 
the  treatment  of  various  nervous  affections,  such  as 
neuralgia  of  old  standing,  chorea,  heml-annsthesia, 
hysteria,  and  hystero-epilepey.  The  voltaic  current  is 
employed  in  acute  neuralgias,  such  as  sciatica,  tic-doulou- 
reux,  Ac.;  in  atrophy  of  muscle  following  hemiplegia, 
diabetes,  Ac. ;  in  spinal  Irritation  and  chronic  myelitis; 
in  the  stiffened  Joints  ftt>m  chronic  rheumatism  and  in 
lumbago;  In  chronic  pharyngitis;  glandular  laryngitis, 
and  chroidc  tonsilitis ;  and  in  other  diseases  associated 
with  chronic  inflammation  and  defective  nutrition. 
Faradization  is  of  use  in  nervous  exhaustion  attended 
with  insomnia,  in  functional  disorders  of  the  generative 
organs,  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  in  which  it  gives 
great  relief  to  the  inflamed  and  painful  Joints,  and  in 
various  other  disorders  of  the  nervous  and  muscular 
system. — ElectrolffriM.  The  employment  of  electricity 
in  the  removal  of  id)normal  conditions  of  tissue  is  of 
much  usefulness.  Nievi  and  aneurisms  are  frequently 
cured  by  electrolysis,  needles  which  are  insulated  to 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  tlieir  points  being 
plunged  into  the  tumor  and  the  current  sent  through 
them.  The  contents  coagulate  around  the  needles, 
forming  a  nucleus  around  which  further  clotting  takes 
place,  the  result  being  the  obliteration  of  the  nievus  or 
the  strengthening  of  the  walls  and  filling  of  the  sac  in 
In  an  aneurism.  For  uterine  hemorrhage  a  current  of 
100  to  250  milli-aniperee  is  used,  the  iKMdtive  current 
being  carried  by  a  thick  platinum  wire  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  a  large  surface  electrode  lying 
on  the  alidomen.  The  positive  current  acts  as  a  power- 
ful ha>mtistatic,  and  this  process,  in  skillful  bands, 
checks  most  cases  of  hemorrhage.  Fibroid  tumors  of 
the  uterus  are  treated  by  currents  of  similar  strength 
applied  in  the  same  wav.  In  this  case  the  disintegra- 
ting effect  of  the  negative  current  is  preferred,  it  either 
lying  in  the  uterine  cavity  or  being  applied  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tumor.  Similar  treatment  is  employed  in 
various  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  uterus,  both 
iutenial  and  external.  All  these  effects  depend  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  the  strength  of  the  current,  the 
reduction  of  the  resistance  of  the  skin  by  the  use  of  a 
large  sur&ce  electrode,  and  tlie  density  of  the  current 
at  the  part  to  be  acted  on,  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
needle  electrode.  As  regards  the  use  of  "  galvanic  *'  or 
**  magnetic"  belts,  fh>m  which  such  benefits  are  claimed, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  these  benefits  are  discemable.  It 
is  possible  in  this  way  to  produce  a  more  or  less  con- 
stant current  of  electricity,  and  it  may  be  that  in  some 
cases  benefit  has  resulted.  But  the  action  is  irregular, 
the  current  cannot  be  directed  or  controlled,  and 
troublesome  ulcerations  have  been  produced  in  the  skin 
fn»m  prolonged  contact  with  the  negative  pole.  As 
regards  the  so-called  ''  magnetic  belts,"  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  they  have  any  influence  whatever  on  the 
tissues  or  fhnctions  of  the  body.  Powerful  magnets 
have  no  apparent  influence  upon  the  body,  and  none 
can  be  expected  from  these  piecee  of  magnetized  watch 
spring  or  wire.  If  any  relief  from  pain  follows  their 
application,  it  is  most  prot»ably  due  to  the  heat-pre- 
serving effects  of  the  flannel  In  which  they  are  sewn. 

Elec'f rotinf,  n.  An  art  by  which  drawings  are  made 
with  any  substance  insoluble  in  the  solution  of  sulpliate 
of  copper.  When  the  design  is  completed,  the  plate  is 
immersed  in  the  solution,  and  a  reverse  made  by  the 
electro-coppering  process  ready  for  the  printer.  It  is 
the  application  of  the  electrotype  to  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing. It  was  invented  in  1H40  by  E.  Palmer,  who  gave 
it  afterward  the  name  of  gbfphoffraphy. 

Elee't retype,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  eUktnm^  and  f^mos, 
an  impression.]  The  art  of  depositing  copper  and  other 
metals  in  or  upon  suitable  molds,  through  the  agency 
of  voltaic  electricity,  so  as  to  produce  faithfal  copies  of 
coins,  medals,  tyj>es,  engraved  blocks,  and  other  works; 
invented  in  1837  by  Professor  Jacobi,  of  St  Petersburg. 
The  following  examples  of  electrolysis  {q.  v.)  will 
elucidate  this  important  branch  of  electro  ^metallurgy: 
If  two  pUtinum  plates  be  connected  with  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  voltaic  battery  in  action,  and  be  placed  in  a 


▼mmI  containing  water  and  ■ulpbnrlo  acid,  the  water 
will  be  electrolysed,  or  decompoaed  by  electricity ;  the 
hydrogen  gas  will  be  released  at  the  plate  connected 
with  the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  and  the  oxygen 
at  that  connected  with  the  positive.  If  into  the  acid 
liquid  some  crystals  of  sulpliate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) 
be  now  thrown  in,  electrolysis  will  still  take  pUce,  but 
only  one  of  the  elements  of  the  water,  namely,  oxygen, 
will  be  evolved ;  for  the  hydrogen,  on  being  released 
fh>m  the  water,  will  take  the  place  of  the  copper  in  the 
solution,  and  the  copper  thus  liberated  will  be  deposited 
on  the  negative  plate.  This  experiment  may  be  con- 
tinued until  all  the  copper  is  abstracted  fWun  the  solution. 
If  a  copper  plate  be  now  substituted  for  the  platinum 
one,  forming  the  positive  electrode,  the  water  will  be 
decomposed,  but  neither  of  the  gases  will  escape.  The  • 
hydrogen,  as  before,  will  take  the  place  of  the  coppex  in 
tlie  solution ;  the  oxygen,  instead  of  appealing  at  the 
positive  plate,  will  combine  with  the  copper  of  which 
that  pUte  is  comtioaed,  forming  oxide  of  copper,  which 
will  unite  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  chemioU  forces  called  into  action  by 
the  current  are  so  beautifully  balanced,  tliat,  in  the  last 
experiment,  the  quantity  of  copper  supplied  bv  tlie 
positive  plate  equals  exactly  the  quantity  withdrawn 
from  the  solution,  and  deposited  on  the  negative  plate. 
The  practice  of  electrotyping  consists  in  preparing 
models  or  molds  of  objects  to  be  copied,  and  in  so 
arranging  the  battery,  or  apparatus,  which  generates 
the  voltaic  current,  as  to  deposit  the  metal  in  a  compact 
and  solid  form  upon  these  models.  There  are  many  ma> 
terials  fitted  for  forming  electrotype  moulds;  of  these, 
fUsible  metal,  wax,  stearine,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  gutta- 
percha, are  mostly  used.  Mon-metallic  molds  are  rubbed 
over  with  plumbago  or  black-lead,  which  is  an  excellent 
conductor  for  electricity.  Plaster  of  Paris  molds  must 
be  saturated  with  wax  or  tallow,  or  covered  with  fine 
varnish,  before  they  are  placed  in  the  copper  solution. 
The  simplest  kind  of  voltaic  apparatus  for  electrotyping 
is  a  single  cell  of  a  Danieirs  battery,  slightly  modified. 
In  a  vessel  of  stoneware  or  g^ui  is  placed  a  tube  or 
cell  of  porous  earthenware,  and  in  this  plate  or  rod  of 
amalgamated  due  A  perforated  shelf  for  holding 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  fixed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  outer  vessel.  The  prepared  mold,  which  repre- 
sents the  copper  or  negative  element  of  an  ordinary 
voltaic  pair,  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  zinc  and 
susi>ended  i n  the  outer  vessel.  To  charge  the  apparatus, 
the  porous  cell  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  outer  veael  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
in  it ;  and  the  shelf  is  well  f^imished  with  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  keep  the  solution  saturated.  Certain 
Precautions  must  be  observed  in  ui>ing  this  apparatus. 
huB  the  mold  must  not  be  too  small  in  pro|M>rtion  to 
the  size  of  the  zinc ;  for  when  this  is  the  case  the  copper 
is  deposited  as  a  dark  powder.  Again,  it  must  not  be 
too  large,  because  then  the  copper  is  deposited  very 
slowly,  and  is  of  a  brittle  texture.  The  single-cell 
apparatus  is  now  only  used  for  copying  medals,  seals, 
and  other  small  works.  For  electrotyping  large  objects, 
or  for  operating  upon  a  number  of  small  molds,  a  sepa- 
rate decomposition  cell  is  used,  with  a  single  cell  of  a 
DanielPs  or  a  8mee*s  battery  for  producing  the  current. 
The  decomposition  cell  is  filled  with  a  dilute  acid 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Two  brass  rods,  con- 
nected respectivelv  with  the  zinc  and  copper  (or  pla- 
tinized silver)  of  the  generating-cell,  are  laid  across  the 
top ;  to  one  of  these  the  molds  are  attached,  and  to  the 
other  a  plate  or  plates  of  copper.  By  a  series  of  chem- 
ical changes,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made^ 
the  copper  fh>m  the  solution  is  transferred  to  the  molds ; 
and  the  copper  plates  are  dissolved  with  such  reguUrity 
that  the  streng^  of  the  solution  is  kept  up.  The 
introduction  of  powerful  magneto-electrical  machines, 
driven  by  steam,  have  displaced  the  old  galvanic  bat- 
tery in  electroplating  or  electrotyping,  enabling  the 
work  to  be  done  in  a  few  hours  which  took  a  <Uy  or 
two  under  the  old  method.  The  copper  depneit  can  be 
easily  removed  from  its  matrix  by  inserting  the  point 
of  a  knife  between  the  impression  and  the  edge  of  the 

})]ate,  and  displays,  on  the  side  next  the  matrix,  a  per- 
ect  copy  of  the  original.  Electrotyping  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  arts.  One  of  its  special  applications 
is  to  procure  duplicates  (in  copper)  of  pages  of  type,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  pages  of  this  work. 
Engraved  copper  plates  may  l>e  multiplied  indefinitely  ; 
woodcuts  can  be  reproduced  in  copper ;  bronzes  can  be 
copied,  and  numerous  such  applications  to  the  arts  can 
be  made. 

Elcc'Crotype,  v.  a.  To  copy,  or  make  a  fac-simile  of, 
by  the  elect ro<hemfcal  process  of  depositing  metals 
from  their  solution  upon  a  mold. 

Elec'f rotyper,  a.    One  who  electrotypes. 

Eleet roty  p'lc,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  electro 
type  or  electrotyping. 

Elec'trotypliiiP,  n.    Same  as  Elkctrottpb  {q.  v.). 

Ele€tro-vl'inl,a.  (Phygiol)  Applied  by  some  physi* 
ologists  to  two  currents  supposed  to  move  in  the  nervee 
of  animals:  the  one  external  and  cutaneous;  the  other 
internal,  and  proceeding  from  that  axis. 

Eleef'uary,  n.  [L.  Lat  electnarimm ;  Gr.  Meikton — rJlr, 
and  leicho,  to  lick  up,  to  lick.l  (Med.)  A  form  of  med- 
icine to  be  taken  by  licking  It  up,  or  letting  it  melt  in 
the  mouth ;  a  mixture  composed  of  powders,  or  other 
ingredients,  incorporated  with  some  conserve,  honey,  or 
syrup. 

Ele'irl^  ^  [lAt  3d  pers.  sing,  of  stsoi,  perf.  tense  of 
eligere^  to  chooee;  fhim  ^  out,  and  le^«,  to  gather, 
choose.  See  Elbct.1(  La«e.)  .\  writ  of  execution  founded 
on  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  ^e^lici  hi  Fhioh 
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after  a  plaintilT  or  defendant  baa  obtained  J adgment  in 
an  actiuu,  the  «heritr  givM  him  poaaeesion  of  the  lands 
and  t<*iiem«ut8  ul'  the  oppiieite  party,  to  be  occupied  and 
ei^oyed  uutii  the  money  due  on  such  Judgment  la  fully 
Id,  and  during  that  period  he  i«  tenant  by  elegit, 
itfii  •  ■ 


Upl 


Upon  this  writ  the  sheriff  impanels  a  Jury,  who  appraise 
the  debtor's  goods  and  lands,  and  if  the  former  are  in- 
infBcient  to  pay  the  debt,  then  the  latter  are  also  de- 
liTered  orer  to  the  creditor.  The  writ  is  still  in  nse  in 
the  U.S.,  with  some  modifications  rarying  in  the  different 
States. 

El'eipy,  n.  f  Lat.  elrgia ;  Qr.  elegaa^  from  eUffo$^  fh>m 
€l  el  Ugeiny  to  cry  woel  woel]  {BMJtry.)  A  short  poem 
composed  on  a  mournf^il  occasion,  generally  on  some 
one's  death.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  eUgot 
was  a  strain  of  lament,  and  usually  consisted  of  a  poem 
made  up  of  alternnte  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses. 
The  elc^ac  was  also  the  favorite  metre  for  epigrams. 
It  was  used,  however,  by  different  poets  in  different 
ways.  The  elegies  of  Callinus  and  Tyrtssns  are  political 
-    and  warlike;  those  of  Mimnermus  are  contemplative 

,  and  melancholy ;  those  of  Theognis  and  Solon  are  moral 
and  political,  Ac.    The  first  Latin  elegiac  writer  of  note 

j    was  Oatnllus,  and  he  was  followed  by  TlbnUus,  Tibutius, 

'  and  Ovid.  The  elegiac  verses  of  Catullus  are  either 
moumftil  or  satirical,  while  those  of  the  other  poets  of 
the  Augustan  lera  are  devoted  to  subjects  connected  with 
auccessful  or  unsuccessful  love.  In  more  modem  times, 
the  poets  of  nearly  every  nation  have  practised  this 
species  of  composition. 

fSle'l.  {Anc.  Hist,)  People  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus.  In 
their  country  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  near  which 
were  celebrated  the  Olympic  games,  of  which  they  had 
the  superintendence.  Their  horses  were  held  in  great 
repute. 

El'ement,  n.  [Fr.  iUmenl ;  Lat.  eUmentum.  Etym.  un- 
known.] A  ruilinient;  a  first  principle;  the  first  or 
constituent  principle  or  minutest  part  of  anything;  an 
ingredient.  —  That  which  cannot  be  divided  by  chemical 
analysis ;  a  simple  or  uncompounded  substance. 

^The  substance  which  forms  the  natural  or  most  suitable 
habitation  of  an  nnimal ;  the  proper  state  or  sphere  of 
anything ;  the  state  of  things  suited  to  one's  temper  or 
habits. 
"  Oar  tormenU  maij,  in  Isncth  of  Usm,  beooms  oar  tlmmtnU." 

MUton. 

— ^The  outline  or  sketch.  —  The  moving  cause  or  principle ; 
that  which  excites  action. 

'-pi.    The  letters  of  the  alphabet.— The  first  rules  or 
principles  of  an  art  or  science. 
(Eccl.)  The  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Lord's  supper. 
(Math.)  Rudiments;  data  employed  in  calculation. 
(Chem.)     The  old  philosophers  applied  this  term  to 
imaginary  principles  of  matter;  such  as  fire,  water, 
earth,  and  air.    The  elements  of  tlie  alchemists  were 
salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.    The  term  dement  is  now 
used  as  synonymous  with  iimpU  body. 

(Astron.)  Those  numerical  quantities,  obtained  by  ob- 
servation and  calculation,  which  are  used  in  compiling 
tables  that  exhibit  the  ephemeris  of  a  planet's  mutions. 
The  principal  are  its  greatest,  mean,  and  least  distance 
from  the  sun ;  its  mean  daily  motion ;  its  mean  annual 
motion ;  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  and  its  inclinatiun 
to  the  ecliptic ;  the  longitude  of  its  ascending  node  and 
perihelion ;  and  its  mass  and  density. 

Elemeat'aly  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  ele- 
ments; arising  fh>m  first  principles. 

Elemental'lty,  n.  Combination  of  ingredients,    (r.) 

Elementally,  adv.  According  to  elements ;  literally. 

Element'ariness.  n.  Quality  of  being  elementary. 

EIeineiit>'Rry,  a.  [Fr.  iUmentairey  from  L.  Lat.  de- 
mentaritu.]  Kelating  to  or  explaining  elements  or  first 
principles;  primary;  simple;  uncompounded;  uncom- 
bined;  initial;  mdimentiil;  containing, teaching, or  dis- 
cussing first  principles,  rules, or  rudiments:  treating  of 
elements ;  collecting,  digesting, or expluining  principles. 

Elementa'tlon,  n.  Instructing  in  the  first  principles. 

El'eml,  n.  rPr.  iUmi;  It  and  Sp.  fJemi.Ji  (Chem.)  A 
f^grant  resinous  substance,  obtained  from  different 
species  uf  the  natural  order  Amyridacect,  and  somewhat 
similar  in  properties  to  copal.  It  was  formerly  brought 
chiefly  from  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  and  was  referred  to  a 
tree  called  Amyrit  elemi/era.  Part  of  the  E.  of  com- 
merce is  now  brought  from  America,  and  is  obtained 
from  trees  of  other  genera,  but  of  the  same  natural  or- 
der, particularly  Jcaca  Icacariba^  y/hich  grows  in  Braxil 
ElapKriwn  fUmi/erum  is  believed  to  yiuld  the  greater 
part  of  the  E.  of  Mexico.  E.  is  usually  in  large,  pnle- 
yellow,  semi-transparent  masses,  fhigile,  softening  by 
the  heat  of  the  hand,  with  a  smell  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  fennel.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  except  a  white 
crystallisable  residue,  which  is  very  light,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless,  and  which  is  called  Elemine.  The  properties 
of  E.,  however,  chiefly  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  E.  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  stimulant  plasters  and  ointments. 

El  emlne,  n.   (CVm.)   See  Elbmi. 

Elencb\  or  Elench'as,  n.;  pL  ELXifOHS,  or  Elxnchu. 
[Qr.  fUngchoM,  from  eUng-^ho,  to  convince,  to  confute,  to 
refute,  to  put  to  shame.]    A  proof;  a  trial. 

{Log.)  A  vicious  or  fallacious  argument;  a  syllogism 
by  which  an  adversary  is  forced  to  contradict  himself. 

Eleneh'lcal,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  elench. 

Elenell'ieallj',  adv.    By  specious  argument. 

Ereptaant,  n.  (fr.iUphant;  heX.eUphaa;  Qr.dephxu. 
In  Ueb.  eJrph  signifies  an  ox  or  cow ;  in  another  form, 
alluph,  from  obs.  root  alaph,  to  accustom  one's  self  to 
become  gentle,  tame.  Bos  Imccu^  the  Lucanian  ox,  was 
the  name  originally  given  to  this  animal  by  the  Romans, 
because  they  first  saw  it  in  Lucania,  in  the  army  of 


Pyrrhns.]    (ZoBl.)    A  member  of  the  fkmlly  Eupban- 

TIDJC,  q.  V. 

El'ephant,  a  name  indicating  various  localities  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  —  1.  Elephant  Point,  a  promontory  at  Pe- 
gu, in  Further  India,  marks  the  west  extremity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rangoon,  the  most  easterly  arm  of  the 
Irrawaddy.  It  is  in  L*l.  ItP:*'  N.,  and  Lon.  96°  26'  E.— 
2.  Elephant  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coast 
of  Benguela,  South-west  Africa,  in  Lat.  19>  IV  S.,  and 
Lun.  1'/*  'Jiy  E. ;  has  excellent  anchorage,  but  no  f^-esh 
water.  —  3.  Elephant  Inland,  in  Senegambia,  is  about 
100  miles  up  the  Uambia.  — 4.  Elephant  River,  in  the 
Cape  Colony  of  South  Africa,  enters  the  Atlantic  after 
a  course  of  140  miles,  about  Lat.  311^  S..  and  Lon.  l«°  E. 

Eleplian'ta,  a  small  island  near  Bombay,  remarkable 
for  a  huge  unwieldy  statue  of  an  elephant,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock. 

El'ephanUapple,  n.    (Bat.)    See  Fkroxia. 

El'ephant-beeUe,  n.    {Zo&l.)    See  Scarabbidjb. 

Elepban'tlac,  a.  lifed.)   Afilicted  with  elephautiaiis. 

Elepbantl'asUl,  n.  [ImI.  and  Or.,  from  dep/tcu^  ele- 
phant, so  called  fh>ni  its  likeness  to  the  elephant's  hide.] 
(Med.)  A  disease  common  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  so  called  from  the  skin  of  the  aflSicted  limb  becom- 
ing rough,  scaly,  and  enormously  thickened,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  leg  of  an  elephant.  It  generally  comes  on 
with  great  heat  of  the  skin,  alternating  with  profuse 
perspiration  and  ardent  thirst  The  part  becomes  red, 
hot,  swelled,  and  painful,  increases  to  sreat  sixe,  and 
becomes  a  burden  to  the  patient  Though  it  is  the  leg 
that  is  generally  affected  by  this  disorder,  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  liable  to  its  attack ;  but  it  is  not  usual 
for  more  than  one  part  to  be  morbidly  enlarged  in  the 
same  individual.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in  its 
earlier  stages  the  use  of  laxatives  and  diaphoretics  U 
recommended,  together  with  the  application  of  iodine 
ointment  to  the  part  and  firm  bandaging.  In  the  later 
stages  little  can  be  done  for  its  alleviation,  and  amputa- 
tion of  the  part  is  generally  discountenanced. 

Elephan'tidK,  n.  pi.  (ZoSl.)  The  Elephant  fiunlly, 
order  I\ichydermata,  containing  the  largest  terrestrial 
animals  in  existence:  They  are  distinguished  bv  hav- 
ing a  cylindrical,  prehensile,  very  mobile  proboscis, 
furnished  at  the  tip  with  a  small  finger-like  appendage, 
two  large  projecting  tusks  in  the  upper  Jaw,  represent- 
ing the  incisors  of  other  animals,  and  five  toes  on  each 
foot  included  in  a  hard  skin.  This  family  contains  the 
elephants,  mammoth,  and  mastodon,  Ac.  The  full-grown 
adult  elephant  (fig.  9*28)  may  be  said  to  possess  only 
one  molar  tooth  on  each  side  of  each  Jaw,  and  they  are 
very  peculiar  for  the  manner  in  which  they  shed  or 
change  these  teeth.  The  first -formed  teetb,  as  they 
grow  older,  become  thinner  and  shorter,  a  fresh  set 
forming  behind  them.  These  new  teeth  press  from  be- 
hind forwards,  and  as  the  Jaws  continue  to  grow  they 
come  partially  into  use.  These  in  their  turn  are  pushed 
out  by  another  new  set  forming  behind ;  and  this  pro- 
cess is  repeated  till  the  elephant  has  changed  its  teetb 
eight  times.  At  each  dentition  the  number  of  plats  of 
which  these  molar  teeth  consist  are  increased.  The 
tusks,  which,  being  implanted  in  the  incisive  or  inter- 
maxillary bones,  may  be  considered  as  answering  to  the 
incisive  teeth,  are  only  shed  once  in  the  animal's  life. 
This  takes  place  between  the  first  and  second  year,  soon 
after  which  the  permanent  tusks  are  cut,  and  gradually 
increase  in  size,  the  ivory  being  deposited  bv  successive 
secretions  of  a  vascular  pulp  in  very  thin  layers  ftt)m 
within.  Theae  tusks  in  the  adult  aninud  vary  much 
in  size,  and  continue  to  grow  throughout  most  of  the 
animal's  life.  They  are  generally  much  larger  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  weighing,  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
from  60  to  l&O  lbs.    The  greatest  recorded  weight  is  360 


Fig.  928. 
1,  head  of  Africao  elephant ;  2,  head  of  Aslatle  elephant 

lbs.,  but  this  Is  extremely  rare.  Their  average  length 
is  from  6  to  7  feet,  with  a  diameter  at  the  base  from  6 
to  6  inches.    The  proboscis  or  trunk,  a  most  elaborate 

f»iece  of  mechanism,  is  hollow,  and  is  always  kept  moist 
nternally  by  a  secretion  of  mucus  fh>m  glands  dis- 
tributed upon  its  inner  surface.  It  is  endowed  with 
exquisite  sensibility,  the  utmost  facility  of  motion,  and 
immense  strength.  In  its  utility  and  power  it  is  almost 
equal  to  the  hand  of  man.  and  far  excels  that  orican  in 
the  monkey  tribe.  Between  30,000  and  40,000  muscles  are 
said  to  enter  into  its  structure,  and  by  their  action  the 
elephant  is  enabled  to  extend  this  animated  instniment, 
shorten  it,  and  bend  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  there 


is  hardly  any  curve  or  poeltion  which  it  cannot  aaraiiM 
at  the  will  of  the  animal,  nor  any  substance,  large  or 
small,  with  which  it  cannot  grapple.  This  Is  the  ele- 
phant's pump,  his  drinking-cup,  his  water-reservoir,  his 
Sowdering  apparatus  with  which  he  puffs  the  collected 
ust  over  his  moistened  hide  to  protect  it  from  flies,  hie 
foraging  instrument  with  which  he  collects  hia  food, 
and  hia  all-powerful  arm.  The  elf^hant  is  a  huge,  nn- 
wieldy-looking  ammal,  with  a  naked,  thick,  callous, 
and  wrinkled  skin,  generally  of  a  dirty  gray  or  blackish 
color.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  skull  is  very  thick, 
but  light  owing  to  an  extensive  thin  cellular  textnre 
largely  developed  between,  and  separating  the  outer 
and  inner  tables.  The  chamber  which  contains  the 
brain  ix  comparatively  small,  and  thongn  these  animuala 
are  proverbially  considered  very  intelligent,  the  braiD 
itself  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  dogor  borae» 
and  is  only  about  equal  to  that  of  the  pig.  The  eye  ia 
very  small,  but  extremely  quick,  and  the  ears  are  of 
great  size.  The  average  height  of  the  male  elephant  ia 
about  ten  feet  fh>m  the  wither  or  top  of  the  shoulder. 
In  the  wild  state,  elephanU  live  in  troops,  and  inhabit 
only  the  most  solitary  forests  of  tropical  Asia  and  south- 
em  Africa.  The  old  males  march  at  the  head  of  the 
troop,  the  females  and  the  young  following  in  their  rear. 
They  live  upon  vegetable  food,  and  never  attack  man  or 
brute  animals,  but  when  attacked  by  them,  they  defend 
themselves  with  great  courage  and  fury.  The  banting 
of  elephants  in  some  places,  as  in  Ceylon,  is  an  important 
affair.  A  great  many  men  are  employed,  the  animals  are 
taken  alive,  sitmetimes  100  or  130  at  a  time,  and  sold  to 
the  native  princes  in  different  parts  of  India.  They  are 
caught  without  much  difllculty,  and  are  readily  tamed. 
In  captivity  they  show  great  intelligence  and  docilitj, 
and  are  easily  rendered  most  usefhl  animals  to  man, 
though  their  reasoning  powers  have  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  In  ancient  times  they  were  used  in  war, 
but  nowadays  they  are  only  employed  as  t>eaats  of 
burden,  and  in  processions  (Fig.  212).  or  in  the  chaae. 
They  are  by  no  means  courageous  animals,  and  at  the 
sound  of  fire-arms  they  become  panic-etruck  snd  fly. 
They  couple  in  the  same  manner  as  other  quadrupeds. 
The  teats  of  the  female  are  situated  on  the  chest ;  and 
the  young  suckle  the  teat  with  their  mouths,  and  not 
with  their  trunks,  as  has  often  been  alleged.  Only  two 
species  are  found  recent  One,  inhabiting  Asia,  Etephas 
Indian,  the  Indian  elephant,  tenanting  many  parts  of 
India,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  the 
adjacent  large  islands,  eepecially  Ceylon,  has  the  molar 
teeth  with  narrow  transverse  ridges,  and  possesses  foor 
nails  to  the  hind  feet ;  while  the  other,  inhabiting  South- 
ern Africa,  Elephoi  {Loaondonta)  A/ricanus,  and  found 
extending  fh)m  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  bae 
the  molar  teeth  with  lozenge-shaped  ridges,  only  three 
toes  on  the  hinder  feet,  and  very  large  ears.  The  tnska 
in  this  species  are  generally  larger  than  in  the  preceding, 
and  the  females  nave  them  of  considerable  size  also. 
The  ivorv  obtained  fh>m  the  African  elephant  is  more 
esteemed  in  the  trade  than  that  from  the  Indian  species. 
— To  this  family  belong  also  the  extinct  genera  Mam- 
Morn  and  Mastodox,  q.  v. 
Elephan'flne,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  elephant— Huge ; 
resembling  an  elephant. 

(Pcd.)  Noting  a  period  distinguished  for  large  pachy- 
dermatous animals  resembling  the  elephant. 
Eleptaan'tlne,  a  small  island  of  the  Nile,  lying  op- 
posite to  Assouan  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
in  240  6^  N.  Lat.,  and  Z^  34'  E.  Lon.  It  was  anciently 
called  .^6tt,  or  the  **  ivory  island,"  fh>m  its  having  been 
the  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  that  precious  material. 
The  most  important  ruins  are  a  gateway  of  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  a  small  temple  founded  by  Amenophis 
III.,  and  embellished  by  Barneses  III.  Another  re- 
markable etliflce  is  the  ancient  Nilometer,  formerly 
mentioneil  by  Strain),  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Csesars.  This  island  bad  the 
honor  of  giving  a  dynasty  (the  6th)  to  Egypt  and  was 
evidently  an  important  place,  the  inscriptions  on  the 
rocks  attesting  the  ndoration  paid  by  Sethos  I.,  Psam- 
metichus  II.,  and  other  monarchs,  to  the  local  deities. 
See  EOTPT. 
El'epbantold.  Elepliantold'al,  a.    [Or.  drpfuu^ 

elephant,  and  oidos,  form.]    Elephant-shaped. 
Elephant-paper,  n.  A  large  kind  of  drawing-paper.  . 
Elepban'topas,  n.    [Or.  eUphat,  elephant  and  <ny«. 
foot  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  leaves  in  some  species.  J 
(Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants,  order  Afteraeetr.    They  are 
perennial  plants,  erect,  with  alternate,  subsessile  leave*. 
Corolla  violet- purple.    One  American  species,  E  Quro^ 
linianus,  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  W.  to  Ohio,  and 
S.  to  Louisiana. 
Erephant's-foot,  n.    (Bot.)    See  Blephaittopus. 
Elephant,  (White,)  a  Danish  order  of  knighthood  of 
great  antiquity.    The  number  of  knights  is  limited  to 
30,  besides  members  of  the  royal  family.    The  badge  is 
a  collar  of  elephants  towered,  supporting  the  king'a 
arms,  and  having  at  the  end  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 
El'eroy,  in  JUind*,  a  post-village  of  Stephenson  co., 

abt  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Freeport 
Eleu'sine,  n.  [Gr.  Eteunn,  where  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
harvest,  was  worshipped.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,, 
ord.  Oraminacea.  They  are  annual  grassy  plants,  one 
species  of  which,  E.  Jndiem,  the  Wire  Grass,  is  common 
in  the  Middle  and  W.  States. 
Eleaftin'lan  IHjsterles.  (AnOq.)  Festivals  held 
annually,  in  Sept,  at  Eleusis,  a  town  of  Attica,  in  honor 
of  the  goddess  Demeter.  or  Ceres.  According  to  some 
authorities,  they  were  instituted  by  Cadmus,  B.C.  1&50 ; 
others  refer  their  origin  to  Erichtbonius,  b.o.  14M;  but 
the  usual  opinion  is  that^  they  ^wece  commenced  by 
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Bmnolpiia,  th«  flnt  hlerophant,  b.  o.  1368.  Great  Mcrecy 
was  obaerred  in  the  ceiebrmtlon  of  the  ft«tijrals,  coDsist- 
ing  of  the  greater  and  leaser  mysterie* ;  and  it  was  a 
capital  offence  to  reveal  any  of  the  rites.  They  existed 
mbont  18  centuries,  and  ceased  during  the  invasion  of 
AUric  I.,  in  388.  Hales  says  they  were  brought  firom 
Bgypt  to  Attica,  about  b.  c.  1399,  bv  JSrechthens,  and 
that  they  were  ultimately  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
feast  of  tabernacles. 
Klensls,  (e4ufMu,)  a  decayed  village  of  Attica,  but,  in 
andent  times,  a  city  of  Greece,  12  miles  fh>m  Athens. 
The  ancient  highway  which  led  to  Athens  is  still  the 
modem  road,  and  the  plain  around  the  village  is  oovered 


Fig.  929. — TBXPLK  of  cxrbs. 

with  scattered  ruins.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  chief 
Mat  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  whose  temple  here  was  the , 
largest  sacred  edifice  in  Greece. 

Klen'tlierA,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands ;  pop.  6,000. 

KleTAte*  V.  a.  [Lat  dnw,  elevatu*  — c,  ex,  and  i«vo, 
from  fevM,  light :  Fr.  Hever.]  To  lift  up ;  to  raise ;  to 
rear ;  to  extol ;  to  raise  from  a  low  or  deep  place  to  a 
higher:  to  raise  to  a  higher  state  or  station ;  to  exalt ;  to 
advance ;  to  promote ;  to  improve,  refine,  or  dignify ;  to 
raise  fW>m  or  above  low  conceptions ;  to  elate  with  pride ; 
to  cheer. 

<«-<i.  Kxalted;  raised  aloft;  noble;  as,  "a  temple  proudly 
eUvaU.**  —  Milton. 

Kl'evated,  d.  o.    Raised ;  exalted ;  dignified ;  elated ; 
excited ;  made  more  acute  or  more  loud,  as  sound. 
(Her.)    Wings  turned  upwards. 

JQeva'Cion,  n.  IVr.  iUvatian ;  LaL  eUvatio.}  Act  of 
elevating,  or  of  raising  or  conveying  fh}m  a  lower  or 
deeper  place  to  a  higher;  act  of  exalting  in  rank,  de- 
gree, or  condition ;  state  of  being  elevated ;  exaltation : 
ao  elevated  state;  dignity:  exaltation  of  mind,  charac- 
ter, or  style;  height;  altitude;  an  elevated  place  or 
station;  elevated  ground:  a  rising  ground;  a  hill  or 
mountain :  a  passing  of  the  voice  fnim  nny  note  to  one 
more  acute:  also  a  Bwellingor  augmentation  of  voice. 

(Eod.)  The  E.  in  the  ritual  of  the  mass,  is  the  rais- 
ing, first,  the  Host,  then  the  cup,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  people  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
At  the  17.  a  bell  is  rung  for  the  people  to  look  upon  the 
Host.*  This  ceremony  whs  introduced  into  the  Latin 
Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  centurv. 

(^rcA.)  A  geometrical  representation  of  a  building 
measured  vertically  in  respect  of  the  horizon ;  called  by 
the  ancients  the  orthographjf.  In  general  terms,  the 
height  of  the  building  above  the  ground. 

(Astrtm.)  The  angular  height  or  the  altitude  of  aceles- 
tial  body  above  the  horixon.  Thus,  the  eUvation  of  tht 
pole  denotes  the  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between 
the  pole  and  the  horizon. 

( Gun.)  The  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  above 
the  object  aimed  at,  to  allow  for  the  falling  of  the  shot 
by  the  action  of  gravity.    It  varies  with  the  range. 

(DiaUing.)  The  angle  which  the  style  makes  with 
the  substyle  line. 

(Parspeetire.)  Sometimes  used  for  scenography.  or  per- 
spectire  representation  of  the  whole  object  or  building. 

la'eTator,  n.  [Fr.  6Uvateur.]  He  or  that  which  ele- 
vates or  raises. 

(Orm.^  The  name  given  in  the  U.  States  to  a  building 
in  whicn,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  contrivance,  grain 
is  storeil  direct  fh>m  the  ship  or  car. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  with  which  surgeons  raise  any 

d^preeeed  portion  of  bone,  especially  of  the  cranial  bones. 

{Anat.)    The  term  applieid  to  various  muscles  of  the 

body,  whose  action  is  to  elevate  the  parts  to  which  they 

are  attached,  as,  the  Heratur  muscles  of  the  eyes. 

(Mach.)  A  contrivance  in  bnlldingn.  for  carrying  Per- 
sons, etc.,  from  floor  to  floor,  called  in  Rng.,  a  I^/X. 

Kl'cwatory,  a.    Tending  to  mixe.  power  to  elevate. 

EleTe*  f».  [rr.  £Uvt,  from  Hever,  to  raise,  bring  np,  eda- 
oate.  See  Elbtatb.]  One  brought  up,  or  protected,  by 
another ;  a  pupil :  a  disciple ;  a  scholar. 

Elev'en,  a.  [A.  8.  tmdelfme^  rndh^fon,  endleo/an—<Kn 
for  OM,  one,  and  to/any  to  leave :  Ger.  eOf^  el/.]  One  left 
after  ten ;  one  over  the  number  of  the  fingers;  ten  and 
one  added. 

— «.  A  symbol  of  ten  and  one,  as  11  or  XI. 

Elev'eii  Polnte,  in  MUmouH  and  Arkantaty  a  river 
rising  in  Oregon  co.,  in  the  former  State,  and  flowing 
&&,  enters  the  Big  Black  River  in  Lawrence  co.,  Ark. 

EleT'entll,  a.  [Sax.  iwndlyfta.]  Next  in  order  to  the 
tenth. 

'-n.   (Mus.)   The  interval  of  the  octave  above  the  fourth. 

Eldn.;  vl.  Bltks.  [Sax.  df;  L.  Ger.  elf;  Dan.  alf; 
IceL  d{/r,  a  genius  or  faun,  a  good  or  evil  spirit ;  W. 
df,  a  spirit,  a  demon,  from  ei,  a  moving  principle,  a 
spirit.]  A  diminutive  wandering  spirit ;  a  fatry ;  a  hob- 
l^lin.    Elves  were  honored  more  particularly  by  the 


Northern  nations,  in  whose  mythology  they  occupy  a 
prominent  place.    They  were  divided  into  guod  and  bad 
elves,  itud  their  exploits  have  given  rise  to  a  multiplicity 
of  delightful  stories. 
"  Ye  aylpba  and  •ylpbid«,  to  your  ehlef  (ire  ear, 
V%jt,  fairlM,  (enli.  etvM,  sod  dcmona,  bear."—  Ape. 

— A  diminutive  being;  a  dwarf. 

— r.  a.  To  entangle  hair  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  be  unravelled. — This  was  supposed  to  he  the  fa- 
vorite work  of  elves  in  the  night ;  and  all  hair  so  matted 
together  received  the  name  of  elf-locks. 

ElMrrow-bead,  Elpin-abrow,  Elt-bolt,  Elp-dabt, 
Elf-bhot,  Klf-stomx,  n.  Popnlar  names  in  Great  Bri- 
tain for  those  arrow-heads  of  flint  which  were  in  use  at 
an  early  period  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  this  coim- 


byo,  to  choose.]    Fit  to  be  chosen:  worthy  of  choice; 

r referable;  suitable;  proper;  desirable. 
lirlbleneM,  n.  KliidbiHty. 
El'iVtbly,  adv.   In  a  manner  to  be  worthy  of  choice : 

suitably. 
Elllia.    [Heb.,  He  is  my  God  Himself.]    The  youngest 

and  wisest  of  the  four  friends  of  Job. 
Elijall,  an  eminent  prophet  of  Israel,  in  the  reigns  of 
Ahab  and  Ahaziuh.  Ho  was  greatly  persecuted  by  Jeze- 
bel, the  wife  of  Ahali,  but  escaped  all  her  machinations, 
and  was  taken  np  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  about 
896  b.  c. 
EliiD'eleeli.  [Heb.,  my  God  is  king.]  The  father-iP' 
law  of  Uuth. 

Ellm'lnRnt,  91.  (ifafA.)    Same  as  RxpiiXAifT,  9.  v. 

try  and  of  Europe  generally,  as  they  are  still  in  use'EUni'lnHt^,  e.a.  {LAt.  elimino,eliniinattu  —  e^  ex,  toid 


among  the  American  Indians,  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  whs  believed  that  elves, 
or  fairies,  hovering  in  the  air,  shot  theee  barbs  of  flint 
at  cattle,  and  occasionally  even  at  men. 

El'fln,  a.    Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  elves  or  dwarfs. 

— n.    An  elf;  a  little  urchin. 

Eirifth.  a.    Resembling  elves ;  clad  in  disguise. 

Eir-l4»ek,  n.    See  the -verb  Elf. 

El'rin  and  Klnear'dlne,  Thomas  Bkuck,  Earl  op, 
an  EuglUh  statesman,  b.  1777.  He  was  ambassador  to 
the  Sublime  Porte  from  1789  to  1802,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunities  of  his  station ;  he  formed  a  vast 
collection  of  sculptures,  and  other  antiquities,  sold  after- 
wards to  the  English  government,  and  known  as  the 
Elgin  Marble*.  Much  censure  has  been  rightly  lavished 
on  him  by  Byron  and  others,  for  mutilating  the  noblest 
monuments  of  Athens.    D.  1841. 

Elarlnand  Klncar'dlne,  Jamu  Brucx,  Earl  op,  an 
^glish  statesmiin,  B.  1811.  He  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Canada  in  1816,  and  there  very  successfully 
grappled  with  the  serious  difficulties  of  the  time,  and 
carried  ont  a  conciliatory  policy.  In  1849  he  was  raised 
to  the  English  peerage,  vrith  the  title  of  Baron  Elgin  of 
Elgin.  After  administering  the  affairs  of  Canada  for  8 
years,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  sent  as  special 
ambassador  to  China,  in  1857,  where  he  signed  the  im- 
portant treaty  of  Tientsin.  Lord  Elgin  was  agHin  sent 
to  China,  in  1860,  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Chinese  government,  entered  Pekin  in 
state,  and  obtained  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty.  Im- 
mediately after  this  success  he  was  appointed  governor- 
eeneral  of  India,  where  he  died,  1863. 

EFflfln,  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Elfin  or  Moray,  on  the 
Ltjssie,  120  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh ;  celebrate*]  for  the  ruins 
of  its  cathedral,  built  in  1224,  and  one  of  the  most 
niflcent  in  Great  Britain.    Fbp.  8,086. 

El'jrln,  a  8.  W.  00.  of  Prov.  of  Ontario,  on  the  N.  shore 
ofLake  Erie ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.  Sivera.  Otter  and 
Thames  creeks.    Pop.  ( 1895 )  50,659.    Cap.  St.  Thomas. 

Elflrin*  in  Arkantat,  a  iraet-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Elffln,  in  lUinoiB,  a  thriving  city  of  Kane  co.,  on  Fox 
river,  42  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  well-built,  very 
pleasant,  a  manufacturing  place,  especially  noted  for 
its  watch  manufactures.  It  has  four  banks  and  good 
schools.    Pop.  (18U7)  attout  27,000. 

Elfrln,  in  Iowa,  a  poet-vilUge  of  Fayette  co.,  on  Turkey 
river,  alfout  66  m.  N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Elvln«  in  3f trAniaa,  a  JMst-office  of  Ottawa  co. 

Elarln,  in  iftnnesota,  a  poet-village  and  townshin  of 
Wabashaw  co.,  on  the  Minneska  River,  abt.  14  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Rochester. 

Elirin,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus  00., 
abt.  300  m.  W.by  N.  of  Albanv. 

Ell.  [Heb.,  an  offering.]  A  high-priest  of  Israel,  and 
the  last  of  the  Judges,  except  Samuel,  succeeded  Sam- 
son libt.  1156  B.C.  His  too  mild  and  gentle  rule  of  the 
people,  and  excessive  indulgence  toward  his  wicked  and 
aliandoned  sons,  are  powernilly  recorded  in  1  Samuel, 
chape,  iv.,  xiv.,  and  xxii.  After  a  turbulent  reign  of  40 
years,  he  n.  1116  B.  c. 

Eli'ab*  [Heb.,  God,  my  fitther.]  The  elder  brother  of 
David. 

Eirakim.  [Ileb.,  God  of  the  resurrection.]  The  treas- 
urer to  king  Hezekiah. 

Eliaa,  (JHoaat,)  the  name  of  many  summits  in  Greece, 
the  highest  of  which  is  in  the  Morea,  10  m.  from  Bfistra. 
Height,  7,829  feet. 

EllMl,  (Mount  St.,)  a  range  of  mountains  in  Alaika, 

Eliaflblb,  (e-lVa-shib.)    [Heb.,  God  of  conversion.] 
hiffh-priest  of  the  Jews,  after  the  captivity. 

Ell^<ilte,  n.  (Min.)  An  oxide  of  uranium,  of  a  dull 
reddish-brown  color,  with  thin  edges,  red.  Lustre,  greasy 
or  resinous.  Found  in  amorphous  masses  more  or  less 
resin-like  in  aspect,  or  like  gum. 

Elic'lt«  r.  a.  [Liat.  elieio,  elieiiut — e,  ex,  and  anc.  lacio. 
to  entire,  to  allure ;  from  anc.  lax,  laci«,  fraud,  deception.] 
To  draw  out;  to  entice  ont ;  to  lure  forth ;  to  bring  to 
light ;  to  educe ;  to  extract ;  to  deduce  by  reason  or  ar- 
gument. 

Ell'da,  in  lUinoit,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Win- 
nebago CO..  abt.  190  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Spring^eld. 

Ell'da,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.W. 
of  Lima. 

Elide',  r.  a.  [Lat.  elido — e,ex,  and  Uvdo,  to  strike  or  dash 
against.  See  Lzsion.I  To  strike  or  dash  out;  to  force 
out ;  to  cut  off  a  syllable. 

Elle'ser.  [Heb.,  God  is  my  help.]  The  faithfhl  servant 
of  Ahrah:un. 

Elitrlbil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  OigibiliU.]  Quality  or  state  of 
bemg  eligible ;  worihineas  or  fitness  to  be  chosen ;  the 
state  or  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it  preferable  to 
another,  or  desirable. 

Ellirtl»l«9  (el'i-jilhl,)  a.  [Fr.  HigibU,  fh>m  Lat  eligo,  and 


h'm««>,  tlireshold.]  To  turn  out  of  doon;  to  expel;  to 
thrust  out ;  to  discharge  or  throw  off ;  to  set  at  liberty; 
to  disengage ;  to  separate. 

(Algeb.)  To  cause  to  disappear,  as  a  quantity  fh>m  an 
equation. 
EllminRtlon,  n.  [Fr.  Oimination,  from  L.  Lat.  elimi- 
mitio.]    Act  of  eliminating,  or  of  expelling  or  throwing 
off;  separation. 

(Algeb.)  The  operation  by  means  of  which,  fh>m  a 
given  system  of  equations,  another  is  deduced  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  original  unknown  terms  or  favients 
no  longer  appeare.  Thus  a  system  of  m  homogfueons 
independent  equations  in  m  variables,  or,  what  is  equiva* 
lent, a  system  of  m  non-homogeneous  equations  contain- 
ing m — 1  unknown  terms,  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  com- 
mon system  of  values  of  these  variables  unless  a  certain 
relation  exist  between  the  co-efflcients.  E.  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  this  relation;  and  the  function  which, 
equated  to  zero,  expresses  the  same  is  called  the  rtMuU- 
ant  of  the  system  of  equations. 
(Med.)  The  act  of  discharging  or  secreting  by  the  pores. 
Ellmsport,  in  Fienntjflrania^  a  poet-rillage  of  Lyco- 
ming CO.,  about  20  m.  fh>m  Williamsport ;  pop.  about  200. 
El'lot,  Joox,  an  American  clergyman,  commonly  railed 
**  The  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  b.  in  England,  1004,  waa 
educated  at  Cambridge;  but  on  embracing  Puritanism, 
he,  in  1631,  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  a  congregation  of  Independents  at  Roxbur)-,  where 
he  established  a  grammar-echool.  In  1646  he  began  to 
learn  the  Indian  language,  that  he  might  devote  him- 
self to  the  converaion  of  the  natives.  In  this  he  met 
with  great  success,  and  obtained  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  various  tribes.  He  translated  the  Bible  into 
their  language,  and  also  several  pieces  of  practical  di- 
vinity. D.  at  Roxbury,  1690.  —  Baxter  says  of  this  divine, 
"There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I  honored  more  than 
him."  A  handsome  memorial  to  perpetuate  his  name 
was  erected  in  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  at  Roxbury. 
Eli'pbax.  [Heb.,  the  endeavor  of  God.]  A  son  of  Esan. 
Ellq'aRment,  n.  (Chem.)  A  Juice  squeezed  out  of  the 

lat  of  fish. 
Ellqaa'tlon,  n.  [Lat  diquatio,  from  eUquare,  to  lique- 
fy, to  melt  out,  fh>m  e,  out,  and  liquare,  to  make  liquid, 
to  melt]    (Metallurgy.)    The  separation  of  two  metals 
by  fbsion. 
Elis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  lying  to  the  W.  of  Ar- 
cardia  and  N.  of  Messina.    It  runs  along  the  coast,  and 
is  watered  by  the  river  Alpheus.    It  was  famous  for  the 
horses  it  produced,  whose  s|»eed  was  so  well  known  and 
tried  at  the  Olympic  Games. 
Elia'abetb.    [Heb.,  God  hath  swom.l    The  wife  of 

Zacharias,  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist 
EllMivetirrad,  (ei-U-aa-^efgrad,)  a  town  and  fortress 
of  European  Russia,  govt  of  Cherson,  or  Kerson,  on  the 
Ingul,  130  m.  from  Cherson ;  pnp.  12,000. 
Eli'sha,orEu8ZU8.  [Heb.,  salvation  of  God.]  A  Hebrew 
prophet,  and  the  successor  of  El^ah,  who  called  him 
from  the  plough.    He  performed  numerous  miracles, 
and  was  held  in  great  respect  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Svria..   D.  about  860  B.C. 
EllAta'ebn.    'ilie  wife  of  Aaron. 

Ell'Aloii,  n.    [Fr.  €lirion,  ttom  Lat.  elitio.    See  Eusx.} 
A  striking  or  Ibrclng  out. 

(Gram.)   The  cutting  off  or  suppression  of  a  vowel  or 
syllable,  particularly  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony. 
Eli'sor,  n.  [Fr.  €i»mr,  from  (lire,  to  choose.  See  Blkot.] 
(Eng.  Law)    Two  persons  appointed  by  the  court  to 
return  a  Jury,  when  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner  have 
been  challenged  as  incompetent 
Ellt«%  n.    [Fr.  (lite;  Lat.  e,  and  lego,  lectm,  to  pick,  to 
choose,  to  gather.    See  Euoihlz.]    A  choice  or  select 
body;  the  chosen   part  particularly  of  an  army;  the 
flower  of  an  army ;  the  best  part. 
Elix'lr.  n.    TFr.  (lixir ;  Sp.  elixir ;  It.  elisire,  from  Lat 
eUxut,  boiled  thoroughly — e,  ex,  and   lix,  lye,  ashes; 
Arab,  aktir;  Hind,  akseer.]    That  which  is  extracted 
by  boiling,  reflning,  Ac. ;    the  quintessence ;    refined 
spirit;  an  extract 
(Alchemy.)   .K  liquor  for  transmuting  metals  into  gold. 
(Med.)   A  compound  tincture ;  any  cordial ;  that  sub- 
stance which  invigorates. 
Ell'sa,  in  AltibofML,  a  powt-itfflce  of  Jackson  00. 
Ell'ma,  in  Cali/omia,  a  village  of  Tuba  co.,  on  Feather 

river,  about  5  m.  8.  of  Marysville. 
Ell'sa*  in  IUinoi$,  a  post-township  of  Mercer  co. 
Ellx'Rbetb,  Queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry 
Till.,  by  his  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  B.  1533.  When  three 
yean  of  age,  she  lost  her  mother,  who  was  beheaded, 
and  was  heraelf  immediately  bastardized  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament By  a  later  Act,  however,  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  was  conditionally  secure<l  to  her.  E.  was  care- 
fully educated,  attaining,  under  the  direction  of  Roger 
Ascbam,  considerable  proficiency  in  Latin,  Franch,  and 
Italian,  and  some  knowledge  of  Gra«^  SIm  was  brooght 
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up  in  the  Pm»™uiji  faith.  MarH&g'?  projncta  were' 
e&rl^'  eat  ca  foiit  l^ir  hc^rn,  iiiid  siht^  tj^nlertudnod  with  DiLirid^l 
or  Im»  uf  tlnccrliy  niimfprjn*  «aci-««iTff  vuituin;  luul| 
4ib<?  iiftver  mnriied.  She  aoiromtHkat*^!  hur  sjstor  Mairjr  to 
LirnioD  cm  ber  (wmtomIoh  I**  Um  thraov  i  hut  ill  tke  fiilluw- 
lug  jtait  ImjuedJstwly  after  iliu  fiiij3prt«ik*ti  of  Wyittt's 


to  thff  wLidDHi  mi^  measures  of  her  mlniHtera,  theoe 
tinij)!iti:M^  wiTf  lier  clioice  and  bad  her  support.  Htr 
r^ij^ii  wm  t>ri<;f  of  tha  ipreaUMt  periuda  in  £ii|sliHh  llter- 
jLiry  hlalMrj,  —  tbf  4^1)  of  8hnk«peare  and  Spenser,  of 
BiM^uti  «i}d  Eii&luljfh  &i}d  Hooker.  It  was  an  age  too  of 
the  fp^tvt  i.iiit£<rpiifrivs  nod  discoveries:  as  those  of  Drake, 
Frnbiihfir^  luidi  othvr  maritime  heroes.  E.  D.  at  Rich- 
tuuud,  March  *U,  U-^*^^;  her  health  and  spirits  having 
iitttoT  recQffired  the-  nhock  they  received  by  the  execo- 
lli>a  orlSwex,  two  v^u-s  previously. 
Eltx'Alielli*  pFni[i  F'lifx  Maiux  Hklbitk,  commonly 
BETH,  sister  of  Louis  XVI..  the 
»mpanion  of  the  royal  family  in 
B,  and  during  their  imprisonment, 
he  pretence  of  correspuuding  witlt 
irwards  Ix>ui8  XVIII.  and  Charles 
its,  May  10, 1794. 
^  of  Germany.    Queen  uf  Prussia. 


tidlwi  51.UM.V      1 
fttitliful   In-  t 
thdrlli^t,!  I 

jun-  «tb<?Tl'i 
X ,  hy  thu'  I  • 

I'linL-efts  IVitolkrit',  ^^L 


f\ff,  ttriO.  —  BI.IEADtTn:. 
{After  ft  pftlQtlhie  b,v  Zuc-ibun].] 
'tinti.  nho  wiw  iirrt'flisii  Am]  rtt*nt  to  tU"  Tower, 
Sha  Wa*  k'"!*!:  in^  iii<tr«  or  li'B)<,  clfFst"-  cnEiflriiL'mt'nit  durinff 
MiirvV  mgn ;  and  ^ab  reuHivcd  frtmi  tb*»  TiiWiT  I't 
Wini'lrtlockH  aikI  thE^nee  to  Uatflrlfl  n^mae.  At  th<5  n^« 
Df'ifijthe  eiKHHMideirl  MAry^»nd  ma  recdvpd  at  l^mdon 
wSth  ininieua*!  joy,  the  hUhoiJi  meeting  her  at  lllffhgutiv 
(LTifl  thy  jHjople  in  Cftiwda  fscordng  her  thro  13 gh  the  city. 
Ttit?  rtM?Bt4ibllaiiniDiit  of  tho  Pri[>tflstftnt  faith  and  vror- 
iibip:  «r']hMli.t)i^  in  vtirinui  fotQiii  with  thi;  udhprenlj  of 
t?i"  K-inm-'h  nyntem^  who  wMr^*  aIi^h  rho  enettiiQi  <if  K  «i 
A  |*r..ti'Ktcnu  i^ivt^roiirii :  coiiiliitJ!  rin  IIip  othor  hand  with 
the  VnviUn  juirty,  «v^t  jcnpwiiiic  *^t^oTl^e^'^  —  th^o  wi>Te 
th*^  atjipk*  nf  hjiiU'*  tTifiirjaiwz(ioiindiinii.tf  thlareinn.  For- 
tApi  •.(T'liPt  fl.1rto  wyr*"  »tiiirj#t  entfruly  nttn  of  ijie  i&iiifl 
drnnm^— tli«  grriat  struKK'*^  li^twcwn  the  two  pi-ligiOBa. 
Pr4"'  ''J^i*!  1^'-  t^f'i**'^!  tt>  lurlttiowleiJii^tt  K'a  litlo ;  Pint 


^,  a  post-viflage  of  Jo  Daviess  co., 

iia. 

Elis'iibetll,  K*r  E^H^f^abetbtOWn.  in  im'not«,a  po«t- 

Yillji|£i.,  o.\v.  *'!  lli<i  iii'  CO.,  on  tlie  Ohio  River,  abt.  219 

i:lls't»b«^tli*  Ui  h"*':'na,  a  po»t-village  of  Harrison  co., 

flbt.  ri  m.  ».E.vi  I  <     ion. 
£  1 1  K'a  t^c  i  h  ^  <  I  r  §:  I  i  KAbe  tb  town  ,  in  JN*:  Carolina,  a 

[Hj^^i-villiifif,  oi|'.  H'F  fSladen  co.,  on  the  Cap«  Fear  River, 
ubt,  ini  iiK  ?i-  r>i  lijtl-'iish. 

Ells'nbeth^  in  JVVitr  Jersey,  a  city,  cap.  of  Union  co., 
aht,  5  ri],  y.  ly  W.  l^r  Newark,  and  16  m.  W.8.W.  of  New 
Y'orli,  A\  waa  f*«nn»  rly  the  cap.  and  principal  town  of 
Srvi  Ji.-rntj'y.  It  I. 'Mil  'ins  many  handsome  and  substaii- 
r>iul  jiuhliu.  hQlhUtii:.-.  and  several  important  munufac- 
toriuu.    .s^tilwliii  lifH^.    i\>p.  (1897)  about  61,(XX). 

Ells'iil>eth,  Ui  ttfii*>,ti  township  of  Lawreuco  co.— A 
tuwo-liip  iif  MiiUii 

I  KIlK'nbt'lb,  ill  IVfttmyleanUi,  a  township  of  Allegheny 
CO,— A  iiijwD»btp  itf  i^aucaster  co.,  about  15  miles  N.  of 
LaiiicftQti'^r,— A  jwiit-l trough  in  Alleghany  co.,  on  the 
iHiJiiiHtK^lnjlu  river,  oUiut  16  miles  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
Ihfi,  (l8W7t  alHUit  ^.(WfO. 

ELIiE'nb«tb,  or  EllK'abetbtOWn,  in  Tirffinia, 
riklH^rH,  of  WiKid  cxt.y  uii  the  Kanawha  River,  abt.  300m. 

>,W.  uf  Uh-hllM'T]lt 

Etl««l»«^ib'nn,  <r      Pertaining  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  or 

In  Iht  tinit'H  t  i'-s  Hi«'  Elizabethan  pocta. 
Ells'nlif  lb  t'lly.  ia  N.  Carolina,  a  post-town,  cap. 
cf  PMuLnhtJiiik  r  (.,  itii  the  Pasquotank  River,  about  216 
in.  Kh:f  N  of  RfdHtli;  iwp.  about  2,000.— On  Feb.  10, 


li*6£.  JtL  waa  att;»>  k  1.1  by  a  National  fleet  of  7  steamers  —A  township  of  Dehiware  «>. 


her  annatuml  self-sacrifice.  We  shudder  even  In  our 
sympathy  when  we  read  of  this  beautiful,  tender-hearted 
creHture  washing  the  head  and  the  fevt  of  the  scrofu- 
lous and  the  leprous.  Murillo  has  a  painting  (now  in 
the  Museum  at  Madrid)  of  this  act  of  evangelical  devo- 
tion. At  last  her  health  gave  way;  and  on  the  19th 
November,  1231,  she  o.  at  the  age  of  24,  and  was  canon- 
ked  4  years  alter  her  death.  See  Montalembert's  Hi*- 
toria  de  SainU  ElUabeth  tU  Hongrie,  (Paris,  1836.) 
Ellx'Abetbton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Carter  co.,  abt.  318  m.  £.  of  Nashville     The  village  is 

C'    ksantly  situated  on  an  island  at  the  Junction  of  the 
and  Watauga  rivers. 
EllB'AbetbtOWll,  in  Ifulioaa,  a  post-town  of  Barthol- 
omew CO.,  about  7  miles  8.E.  of  Columbus. 

-A  Tillage  of  Jackson  co.,  on  White  river,  about  65  miles 

8.  by  £.  of  Indiauaiiolis. 
Ellx'abetbtown,  in  Kentuckjf,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hardin 

CO.,  on  Valley  creek,  about  43  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Louisville. 

Pop.  (1897)  about  1,400. 
Elix'abetbtown,  in  New  Mexico,  a  post-village  of 

Collax  CO. 
Elis'abetbtown,  in  Hew  York,  a  post-vilh^^e  and 

township,  cap.  of  Essex  co.,  on  Boquet  river,  35  m.  8.  by 

W.  of  Plattsburg.    Pop.  ( 1897)  about  650. 
Elix'abetbtown,  in  SaHh  Carolina,  a  post-vilUige, 

(^p.  of  Bladen  co.,  ou  Cape  Fear  river,  about  50  miles 

above  Wilmington. 
Ellx'abetbtown,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Guernsey  00., 

aliout  ;t5  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zanesville. 
—A  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  18  m.  W.  of  Cin> 

cinnati. 
Ells' Rbetbtown,  in  Phmtylramia,  a  poet-borough  of 

Lancaster  co.,  on   Pennsylvania   R.  R.,  18  miles  S.  E. 

of  Hariisburg.    Has  tannery,  agricultural  implement 

M'orks,  cigar  factories.  Sic,  and  does  a  lai^  trade  in 

grain.    Pop.  (1897)  aliout  1,500. 
Ellx'abef nville,  in  PtmuyhoMia,  a  post-Tillage  of 

Dauphin  00. 
Ells'Rbetopol,  a  town  of  Rossian  Trans-Caucasia,  LaL 

40O  42^  N.,  Lon.  46°  20*  1L;pop.  15,000. 
Ell'mairille,  in  Indiana,  a  poet-TilUge  of  Boone  co., 

abt.  33  m.  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 
Ell'savllle,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-Tillage  of  Fleming  00., 

al.t.  70  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Frankfort. 
Eli'saville,  in  Hew  York,  a  po8^village  of  Colombia 

CO.,  abt.  42  m.  8,  by  W.  of  Albany. 
E1k,n.  [A.S.«/c*;Gr.a7A«,l  (ZoSl.)  See  Dkke and  Mooss. 
Elk,  in  Jtfwa,  a  township  of  Clayton  co. 
—A  poet-ofBce  of  Buena  Vista  co. 


V,  and  SIxtuB  V.  piibjintu-'i  bulls  of  eicnmtntiniciktioii 
AgKlnat  her,  and  fth*olTCHl  her  iubjeeti  from  their  Alli'irt- 
eucti;  thtt  king  nt  Fnujffl  tfupfhjrtml  llnj  clfUni  of  Msry, 
Qq««n  of  a<Jot»,  to  thy  cniwu  of  Kr,  jT^ad^and  K  auslnfed 

.h,  P^,t«m«U  .,.  S,:,.,L, l,^;:.VJ?:J:'r,^|K«V«b«.h^I.lg..d. .»  »h.  8tr.lt  of  M.geU«n; 

ned  SpimLiih  I     b'^  &)'  B.,  L.JIL  \nP  iW  \'  W .    It  is  uninhabited. 


Eanda;  and  ftbovti  all.  i 
and  rurniidablo  dtiio  rij-i.. 


nnd  A  m:hcH-iie>r  hi  iv  commander  8.  C.  Rowan.  After 
asevnrt'  Mctln'n  4  if  ]•  r^  than  half  an  hour,  the  fort  defend- 
ing tbo  (owTj  WM  i-riicuated,  the  town  itself  captured, 
and  till'  ruiiffih^iiitv  vessels  homed  in  the  harbor. 

EliK'flbctb  Cil,Vi  in  Virginia,  a  S.B.  co.,  bordering 
oti  ClifWiiHi»k<?  Btiv  '  area,  about  60  sq.  m.  River*. 
Back  UKcr  and  llktnpton  Roads.  It  was  one  of  the  8 
oriplnal  ihireft  Ini-.  u  hich  Virginia  was  divid«d  in  1634. 
StiTfiitr\  It'Vel ;  mni,  kftile.  C^p.  Hampton.  Pop.  (1897) 
aUlmt  is^.iMKj. 

EllS'AlM^lh  l-HiriiifcCe,  in  Virginia,  a  former  pos^ 
offltif  of  Aiipxn^u*  < .«.    Now  FeiTol  1».  O. 


lii^atened  SptuiLahl 


iuTOftfon   nnd  the  *' InTliKiliSr*   AriiiJida.''     K  on   h**r 

acceiiilon  retttinwl  the  principal  ifidvUerw  of  hor  slater 

Mkry,  hut  oddtft  neveral  tfoiiiivnt  m^^n  lu  thejt  niituh^r  [ 

Kitii/iig     whimi 

■wsrsCfcUfL^ird 

Borerf:i^h,     who 

reniAhitMl    her 

fimt       fMiniBtar 

till    his    death; 

S  i  r      Nkhnbta 

ElATtiu;  prntl,  lit 

a  !  Miliar   pi^rioil. 

Sir    Fra  lipid 

WaMfiffhani. 

Th«    liiipriiMia- 

ment   and    ci*?- 

cution  of  Mnrjv 

QtJts^ii  of  Sent*, 

hafltj!4.**mHrn»t- 

fu\   tLicca^iuu 

of  r  o  p  r  0  II  cr  >i 

■KMiii>*t     Qui  111 

E.\     yt.i    ii 

can  'kmht  ihit 

HI  a  r  y     »» n  n  **  - 

tlunH  and  tn  k 
p^irtln  ihepl^i'i 
n  II  d  wlM'iiO'fl 
which  h.nl  f^Jf 
tlH'llf  n)>1i<H  I  ho 
J4«thriMiiiijs;  iif 
K.aTiiJ  thf*  »>h'. 
Tttil<ni  of  M  ity 

to  thi\  tht'Hin,  ThfH  jiiHrx.niiFLl  character  nf  KA\vkf^  imturally 
1^»'i.ii  ih^j.ii:ti-.|  liu  Hf'ty  ilitTLTLot  colors  by  JtMnianiiMi«(  nml 
ppitKxlaiit.^:  rviitrjii^Wboi  tiLirii!  oti  J^othfldtsa,  and  ttn' 
tru  I  b  I  y  t  ij  j^  t'f "  I"  I'l  V  t^e  t  wi'*'H  th  l-  I  wo  i-  :^  ift'tnm.  Rer^Ti  t 
ttji]iibrk."<  hftVLii  r+H*iilti4l  in  a  U^«  f*vnrjihlft  view  timii  hm 
\n!nu  osnal  \n  KupbtDd.  VoriHy  in  i^^i  ii«4.  avltinbtieifa, 
nnwrjiiianlv  banlin^^  |,i¥e  of  «'\lnHitM  iinil  iH^plnV,  iiJ-j 
dnlj*eiiL-»i  in  bnr-l-  ^f  |ifci.*^ifm,  hidihrude  upcjih  and 
niiumon,  ao4  fijii'lmm*  fi»r  w-fribbw  livoHte^  jnipm  fptHy 
fhn  uarU  uf  I/ikv^twr  and  K***"*  )< -»*"  ttH»  iibvlon^  fwi- 
'  tuTM  t*i\wv  rhtu^irti^r^  Hot  «»uer«¥,  wfol  ^6h»d  sciniy.  and 
ac{>rtaiii  rijuni«t.  A',  hud  ImK  lor  th"Onh  ih.?  pn^flpinrliy 
and  i^rutfrvm  liiat  inaikud  her  rtlgu  muat  h^^  [atributml 


EllK'iihc»i  b  l»l4iiiflll,  in  MaMachu*ett$.  They  are  16 
in  Jill  inhLT.  Tt^ry  ^JudJI,  and  lie  between  Buzzard's  Bay 
and  Vlne>ard  !!^r»Qiiii 

EilE'iiltetli  Pelrovna,  empress  of  RoMia,  b.  1<09, 
wuH.  iJiiii^litiT  uf  iVtar  the  Great.  In  1741  she  usurped 
tb*3  [iii|M-rbil  tliroitp,  by  dethroning  the  infant  Ivan, 
wbk-k  ^m  eflTt**.  tf'il  without  the  slieddiug  of  blood.  At 
h<»r  actiiiLiion.  *ibo  made  a  vow  that  no  capital  punish- 
Ri?>nt!!i  ebtiiibl  takt^  ibico  in  her  reign.  But  her  human- 
ity waa  at  loftflL  rinivocal,  for  slie  aflerwards  inflicted 
nr^fjn  thaMuntiair-  Heatuchefand  Lapoukin  the  punish- 
jiii'iit  of  the  IsnoiiK  ad  had  their  tongues  cut  out  for 
L4t'tmylJsK  s-^niH  of  b^r  secret  amours.  Though  dissolute 
III  her  manHicrs,  nhc  wais  extremely  superstitions,  and 
pn^rliiirnH-d  litT  di'ViiLons  with  rigorous  exactness.  In 
1T^<J  Bhi?  jtjiued  Austria  and  France  against  Prussia. 
hAnmVL  ^    ^. 

EiiK'iibc'thpurt,  in  New  Jersey,  a  manuf.  and  shlp- 
pui^r  Tirwii  uft  hi  I'M  '^o.on  Stateii  inland  sound;  a4Joiu- 
iou-'Eliiuii.r'tk.  uf  v^  iiLch  it  is  now  a  part. 

'  EllK'abf^tti  Rl^i'r.  In  Virginia,  empties  into  Hamp- 

'  t.«n  R'.'iulr^  A  lit; btHhip  is  stationed  on  Craney  Island 
Kbits  at  St!^  ciii-uih. 

I  Ell&Atwtb,  if*t-i  daughter  of  Andreas  11.,  king  of 
HooK^irv,  n,  at  lYi-^i  nrg,  1207.  She  early  displayed  what 
iiiity  bt^  'catteil  a  j  i  lon  for  the  severities  of  the  Chris- 
tikin  Ilk'.  ilMUfWis^:  I  ™p»  avarice,  ambition,  cultivating 
bnmility.  and  uxbiiidng  the  most  self-denying  benevo- 
l^nci'  \V  bin  cjilv  U  years  old,  she  married  the  land- 
tnive  of  Tluirioi^iri.  Ix)ui8  IV.,  who  died  in  1227.  Groat 
»klHforlit»i^  p*»  111  1  "  r  11  her.  She  was  deprived  of  her  re- 
p^Liry  bv  th"  bf"^  .  r  of  her  deceased  husband,  and 
^Iriven  out  of  In  r  Jiilnion  on  the  plea  that  she  wasted 
ih-j  trmenn--  ot  iIm'  state  by  her  charities.  The  in- 
iiahl  iants  ■^^►fMcirkisrisr,  whose  miseries  she  had  frequently 
rehi  tihI  refij^t'-l  hi  r  an  aaylum,  for  fear  of  tha  new  re- 
in'ot.  At  Irwt  shii  fmnd  refuge  in  the  monastery  of 
Klt?;ln[rfTi.  and  wJn  n  the  warriors  who  had  attended 
bei  nUfibiiNiJ  in  I  hi  1  rusade  returned  from  the  East,  she 
EciirhetT'd  tlniii  nrniiijiJhpr.and  recounted  her  sufferings. 
Stupn  ^vfTf  lak-^'fi  tn  restore  to  the  unfortunate  princess 
hiT  B.ivnrritrii  rli^bid.  She  declined  the  regency,  how- 
tviT  K.IMI  Wiuibl  MTilv  accept  the  revenues  which  accrued 
to  hit  i*N  biri.lp^rtviiifs  The  remainder  of  her  days  were 
dtt^ittHl  tit  iivtiHKJKit  devotions,  ainwgivings,  mortiflca- 
liou»  Ac.    Thir«  ifl  something  mournfully  sublime  in 


Elk,  in  Michigan,  a  post-offlce  of  Saginaw  00. 

— A  township  of  Sanilac  co. 

Elk,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Yinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Noble  co. 

Elk,  in  Penntylcania,  a  N.W.  central  co.;  area,  760  sq. 

miles.    Rioer:    Clarion  river,  and  the  Bennetts  and 

Driftwood  branches  of  Sinnemahoning  creek.    SwfacM, 

uneven,  and  in  the  8.  part  mountainous,  the  most  ele- 

vaUfd  part  of  which  is  Elk  mountain,  whence  the  name 

of  the  county.    Soil,  generaUy  fertile.    Cap.  Bidgway. 

Pop.  (1890)  22,239. 
—A  township  of  Chester  co. 
— A  township  of  Clarion  co. 
— .K  township  ol  Warren  co. 

Elk,  In  We*t  ViryiHia,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Pocahontas  00. 
Elk,  in  ITwcofMia,  a  Tilhige  of  Crawford  co. 
El  Ka'der,  in  Iowa,  a  jKWt-town,  cap.  of  Clayton  00., 

on  C.  M.  A  St.  P.  R.  R.,  50  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Dubuque ; 

in  a  dairying  and  stock-raising  region.    Pop.  (1897) 

about  1,100. 
Elk  City,  in  Idaho,  a  post-village  of  Nez  Percys  co.,on 

the  8.  fork  of  Clearwater  river,  about  140  miles  E.  by  8. 

of  Lewistown. 
Elk  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  Tillage  of  Sherburne  co.,  abt. 

6  m.  N.W.  of  Humboldt. 
—A  village  of  Todd  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  RiTer,  about  11 

m.  8.  of  Fort  Ripley. 
Elk  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Muscatatuck  RiTer 

from  Washington  co.  . ,       *  , 

Elk  Creek,  in  loioa,  a  thriTing  township  of  Jasper 

Elk  Creek,  in  K(mm9,  a  township  of  Republic  co. 
Elk  Creek,  in  Knitucky,  a  |iost  village  of  Spencer  co. 
Elk  Creek,  in  Peting}flvania,  a  post-township  of  Erie 

r...,  aliout  20  miles  S.W.  of  Erie. 
Elk  Oeek,  in  Va.,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Grayson  00. 
Elk  Creek,  in  Wv>cownn,  a  P.  0.  of  Trempealeau  00. 
Elk   Cronfl  RoadM,  in  North  OmAina,  a  village  of 

Ashe  CO.,  about  200  W.N.W  of  Raleigh. 
Elk  Dale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Susquehanna  co. 
Elk  Ford,  iu  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jones  co.,  aboot  35  m. 

N.E.  of  Iowa  City.  „,        ^a 

Elk  Grove,  in  California,  a  post-Tillage  of  Sacramento 

CO.,  abt.  18  m.  8.E.  of  Sacramento. 
Elk  Grove,  in  JlUnois,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co., 

abt.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 
Elk  Grove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  Tillage  of  Iowa  co.,  abt.  40 

m.  W.  by  S.  of  Madison. 
—A  post-village  and  township  of  Lafiayette  co.,  abt.  20  nu 

N.  of  Galena.  ^„  _       ^     . 

EI-kbarKeb,  (kar'gai,)  a  town  of  Upper  ^«JV*^  •»» 

ca^  of  the  Great  Oaii. ;  Lat.  25°  28^  N.,  Lon.  36^40'  E. 

l\m.  6,000.  .  ^,       r  T 

Elkhart,  in  HUwam,  a  thriving  township  of  Logan 

Elkliart,  or  Elkhart  Citt,  in  rtUnois,  a  post-villaga 
of  Logan  co.,  abt.  17  m.  N.N.B.  of  Springfield. 

Elkliart,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Michiipn  : 
area,  abt.  465  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Joseph^s  and  Elkhart 
rivers.    Surface,  ondolating;   soil,  fertile.    There  ar« 
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WTwal  Ukee  in  tbe  N.  pftrt,  the  largest  of  which  is  2% 
m.  in  circumference.    Cap.  Goelieu.    Pop.  (1890)  39,201. 

— Ad  impurtant  city  of  Elkhart  cu.,  ou  the  St  Joseph  river 
and  a  lines  of  R.R^  15  m.  £.  of  South  Bend.  Has  good 
water-power  and  extensive  mauul.,  including  paper, 
flour,  bUrcti,  &c     Pop.  (1897)  abt.  15,200. 

— A  townsliip  of  Noble  co. 

Elk'liart,  in  /010a.  a  post-town  of  Polk  co. 

Elh'liart,  in  Wrnxmsm,  a  post-village  of  Sheboygan  co., 
abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Sheboygan. 

Elk'li»rt  Blver,  in  Indiana^  rises  in  Noble  co.,  and 
flowinc  N.W.,  enters  the  St.  Joseph  in  Elkhart  co. 
Length  abt.  150  m. 

KUK'nom*  in  Cal{fornia,  a  township  of  San  Joaquiu 

CO. 

EIl&'liorD,  in  IIUhoU,  a  thriring  township  of  Brown 

CO. 

— A  township  of  Carroll  co. 

— A  p<Mt-village  of  Logan  ca 

Elk  Horn,  in  /oiea,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

EIlc  Horn,  in  Ka$uia».  a  township  of  Lincoln  co. 

KllKliom,  in  McMwrt,  a  Tillage  of  Montgomery  co., 
abt.  90  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  Tillage  of  Bay  co.,  abt.  160  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

EllLllom,  in  Wiaeantin^  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Walworth  county,  about  40  miles  W.  of  Ra- 
cine. 

EllKliom  City,  in  yebratka,  a  poet-rill,  of  Douglas 
CO..  on  tbe  Klkborn  River,  abt.  25  m.  W.N.W.  of  Omaha 
City. 

EUcBom  Rtwer,  in  JTsn/udty,  rises  in  Fayette  co., 
and  flowing  N.W^  enters  the  Kentucky  River  in  Frank- 
lin CO. 

Klkliom  Rlwer,  in  yebraska,  rises  in  Holt  00.,  and 
traversing  Madison,  Stanton,  Cumming,  Dodge,  and 
Douglas  COS.,  enters  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte,  River  abt. 
30  m.  atwve  its  Junction  with  Missouri  River. 

EIlc  IjAke,  in  nnntylvaniOy  a  P.O.  of  Susuuehanna  00. 

Elk'lABd,  in  Michigan^  a  post-township  01  Tuscola  co., 
abt.  40  m.  E.  of  Bay  City. 

ElklABd,  in  Amuytoom'a,  a  township  of  Sullivan 
00. 

«— A  poet-Tillage  and  township  of  Tioga  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N. 
of  Wellsborough. 

Elk  Uck,  In  Miuouri,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  abt  82  m. 
N.K.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Elk  Uek,  in  J^nnsylvaniOy  a  post-township  of  Somer- 
set CO.,  abt  17  m.  S.  of  Somerset 

Elk  Mills,  in  r«nnewee,  a  post-office  of  Carter  co. 

Elk  Monntaln,  in  PiamaylvoHia.  1.  In  the  S.  part 
of  Elk  CO..  a  short  distance  S.E.  of  Little  Toby's  creek. 
II.  In  the  S.E.  part  of  Susquehanna  00.  Height  of  the 
latter  abt  2,000  feet 

Elk  Point,  in  Ikmth  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Union  CO.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Sioux  City,  la.  P&p.  (1H97) 
abt  1,10a 

Elk 'port,  in  iotpo,  a  post-village  of  Clayton  00.,  about 
W  m.  N.  bv  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Elk  Rapids,  in  JricA^fpcm,  a  thriving  post-township  of 
Antrim  co.,  on  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Giand 
Traverse.  ILis  saw-mills,  chemiosl  fiu;tory,  blast  fur- 
nace, Ac.    Pop.  (Ih94)  1,514. 

Elk  RldM  Lnndlnir.  in  MargUmd,  on  the  Patapsoo 
river,  abt  7  m.  S.W.  of  Baltimore.  Now  a  sub-station  of 
Baltimore  P.  O. 

Elk  River,  in  Iowa,  a  post-TilUge  and  township  of 
Clinton  county,  about  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Daven- 
i«ort. 

Elk  Rlwer,  in  Minnesota,  a  pos^village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Sherburne  co.,  on  Elk  River. 

Elk  (or  Oiw»ci!«)  River,  in  i/w«ot«riand  Indian  Terri- 
torjf,  rises  in  McDonald  co.  of  the  former  State,  and  flow- 
ing S.W.,  enters  the  Neosho  River  in  Indian  Territory. 

Elk  River,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  formed  by 
tbe  Big  and  Little  Elk  creeks,  which  rise  in  Chester  co. 
of  the  former  State,  and  unite  in  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 
Flowing  S.W.,  it  enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  about  8  m. 
&E.  of  Uavre-de-Orace. 

Elk  River,  in  Ttnnesstte  and  Afahama,  rises  on  the 
N.W.  alope  of  the  Cumberland  Monntains  in  Grundy  co. 
of  tbe  former  State,  and  flowing  S.W.  into  Alabama 
enters  the  TennesNee  River  from  Limestone  co. 

Elk  River,  in  W.  Virginia,  rises  on  the  W.  slope  of  the 
Gneenbrier  Mountain  in  Pocahontas  co.,  and  flows  gen- 
erally W.  to  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  which  it  enters 
at  Charleston  in  Kanawha  co. 

Elk  River  Station,  in  Minnesota,  in  Sherburne  co. 
See  EuL  Rivkb,  Minn. 

Elk  Run,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Columbiana  county. 

Elk  Rnn,  in  Pnttutyhania,  a  post-offloe  of  Tioga  co. 

Elk  Rnn,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Fauquier  00. 

Elk  Sprlngr,  in  Kentucky,  a  former  post-office  of  War- 
ren county. 

Elk  Sprlnir*  tn  Mimmri,  a  village  of  Pike  00. 

Elk'ton,  in  IlUnoia,  a  village  of  Crawford  00.,  abt  130 
m.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Elk  ton,  in  Kemtmcky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Todd  co., 
on  Elk  creek. 

Elk  ton,  in  Maryland,  a  thriving  mannf.  town,  capital 
uf  Cecil  county,  on  the  Elk  river,  at  the  confluence  of  its 
two  Immhes.    Pbp.  (1897)  abt  2,600. 

BIkton,  fn  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Carlton  co.,  about  40 
m.  8.W.  of  Superior  City. 

Elkton,  in  Missnuri,  a  post-village  of  Hickory  co.,  abt 
100  ra.  8.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Elkton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  00.,  abt 
159  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Elkton,  in  Or«;^em,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  00.,  on  the 
If npqna  Riv«»r,  about  36  m.  N.N.W.  of  Roeeburg. 

Elkton,  in  TnmrMee,  a  post-village  of  Qiles  00.,  on  Elk 
liver,  about  87  m.  S.  of  Nashville 
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Elkton,  In  Wlsoontin,  a  yflla^  of  Dnnn  co.,  on  the 
Chippewa  River,  about  17  m.  S.E.  of  Menomonie. 

Elk  view,  in  PMnsylwinia,  a  P.  0.  of  Chenter  co. 

Elkvllle,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Elkvllle,  in  N.  Qirolina,  a  village  of  Caldwell  00. 

Ell,  n.  [Sax.  elne,  el,  elU  ;  Lat.  ulna,  from  Gr.  dlini,  the 
elbow,  the  arm ;  W.  elin,  an  angle,  an  elbow.]  A  meas- 
ure of  length,  said  to  have  been  originally  the  length 
between  the  ends  of  the  extended  arms,  or  a  fathom. 
The  English  ell  is  45  inches,  or  5  quarters ;  the  Scotch 
ell,  37*2  English  inches ;  and  the  Flemish  ell  is  27  inches, 
or  3  quarters. 

Ellairlc  Add.  n.  [Formed  fh>m  Fr.  gaOe,  gall  re- 
versed.] (Chem.)  An  insoluble  acid  found  as  a  gray 
crystalline  powder  during  the  preparation  of  gnllic 
acid.  It  is  found  as  a  product  of  animal  life  in  certain 
intestinal  concretions  or  beaoars  (q.  v.)  occurring  in  the 
antelopes  of  Central  Asia. 

El'laiTlte,  n.  (Min.)  Ferriferous  Natioutb,  q.  v. 

Ellavllle,  in  Georgia,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Schley 
CO.,  about  44  m.  E.S.E.  of  OAnmbus. 

Elieb'orlne,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acrid  resin  obtained  fh)m 
tbe  HfUebome  hyemaUs. 

El'lenboronipn,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-Tillage  of 
Ritchie  CO.,  about  37  m.  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

Ellenborouirh,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Grant 
CO.,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Dubuque. 

—A  post-village  of  Grant  00.,  on  Platte  River,  about  7  m. 
S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

Erienbnrtrb*  in  ^«*o  York,  apoet-town  of  Clinton  co., 
about  160  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

El'lenbnrfpli  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Clinton  co. 

ElJendale,  in  North  Dakota,  a  small  but  growing  city, 
cap.  of  Dickey  co.,  ou  Nor.  Pac.  aud  Gt  Nor.  RBs. 
Pop.  (1897)  abt  1,000. 

El'leni^wan,  in  MttryUmd,  a  P.  0.  of  Baltimore  co. 

Elleno'rah,  iu  MitmmrL,  a  post-office  of  Gentry  co. 

El'lenabnrfp,  in  WaMltington,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of 
Kittitas  CO.,  on  Nor.  1>mc.  R.R.,  126  m.  E.  of  Jacoma; 
trade  center  of  a  large  mining  district  aud  rich  agricul- 
tural region.    Pop.  (1897)  abt  3,400. 

El'len  vllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-vUlage  of  Ulster  co., 
about  80  m.  8.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Erierslle,  in  Georgia,  a  poet-village  of  Harris  co.,  abt 
14  m.  N.E.  of  0)lunibus. 

Ellerslle,  in  I^nnsylpania,  a  village  of  Susquehanna 
CO.,  about  140  m.  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ellery,  William,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  b.  at  Nevrport,  R.  I.,  1727. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Washington  collector  of 
his  native  town,  and  held  this  office  till  the  end  of  his 
longUfe.    D.  1820. 

El'lerj,  In  Illinois,  a  village  of  Stephenson  00. 

Ellery,  in  New  York,  a  poat-villagB'  and  township  of 
Chautauqua  00.,  on  Chautauqua  Lake,  about  56  m.  S.8.W. 
of  Buffalo. 

Elletavllle,  or  Eluttstillb,  in  Indiana,  a  poet- 
Tillage  of  Monroe  ooanty,  about  7  miles  N.W.  of  Bloom' 
ingteo. 

ElTleott,  in  New  York^  a  township  of  Chautaaqua  00., 
on  Chautauqua  Lake. 

—A  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

El'lleott  Cltjr,  in  Maryland,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  How- 
ard CO.,  on  the  Patapsco  river,  about  12  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Baltimore.  A  portion  of  the  town  extends  into  Balti- 
more county.    Pop.  (1897)  abt  1,600. 

El'lleottavllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-vilhtge  and  town- 
ship of  Cattaraugus  county,  on  the  Great  Valley 
creek,  about  400  miles  W.  of  AUiany. 

Eliy ay,  in  Oeorgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gilmer  co^ 
on  tiie  river  of  the  same  name,  about  171  m.  N.W.  of 
Milledgeville. 

El'iyaj  Klver,  in  Oeorgia,  rises  fn  Gilmer  co.,  and 
enters  the  Coosawattee  at  the  village  of  Ellijay. 

Ellington,  in  Gmnecticut,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Tolland  county,  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Hart- 
f<.rd. 

El'lln^ton,  in  lUinoiSt  a  township  of  Adams  coun- 
ty. 

El'lln^ton,  in  Inwa,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co. 

El'ilnipton,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Tuscola 
oounty,  on  Cass  River,  about  95  miles  N.  of  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

El'llnfrton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Dodge  CO.,  abt  16  m.  S.E.  of  Faribault 

El'llnfrton,  in  New  York,  a  post-twp.  of  Chautauqua 
CO..  about  25  m.  E.  of  Maysville. 

El'llnipton,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  towushlp  of 
Outagamie  county,  about  36  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Green 
Bay. 

El'llnirwiKMl'li  Comers,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of 
York  CO. 

El'llot,  in  Maine,  apost-rillage  and  township  of  York 
CO.,  about  45  m.  S.W.  of  Portland. 

Elliott,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
San  Joaquin  county,  about  22  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Stockton. 

El'llott,  in  Iowa,  a  poet-township  of  Montgomery  co. 

Elliot' ta,  or  EuoTA,  in  Minnesota,  avilhigeof  Fillmore 
CO.,  about  14  m.  S.E.  of  Pieston. 

Eniott«bur||rb,  in  Pnma.,  a  P.  0.  of  Perry  co. 

Erilottstown,  in  Penna.,  a  P.  O.  of  Cumberhmd  co. 

Erilottavllle,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  JeffeFson  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  about  145  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

El'llottavllle,  in  Pmna.,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  00. 

Elllpee,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Uleipsis,  an  omission  or  de- 
fect, from  eUeipto,  to  leave  out  to  omit  to  pass  by,  from 
ee,  and  leipd,  to  leave— so  called  from  being  defective 
in  one  of  its  properties  as  compared  with  the  parabola.] 
( Oeom.)  A  figure  of  an  oval  shape,  representing  approx- 


imately the  shape  of  the  planetary  orbits.  It  is  a  eunre 
of  the  second  order,  and  is  a  conic  section,  formed  by 
cutting  a  right  cone  by  a  plane  passing  obliquely  through 
its  opposite  sides.  Tbe  section  of  a  cone  formed  by  a 
plane  passiiig  through  it  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  is  a 


Fig.9S2. 

drcU,  If  the  plane  cuts  the  cone  in  a  direction  parallal 
to  its  surfihce,  the  conic  section  so  formed  Is  a  parabola  ; 
but  any  section  formed  by  the  passage  of  a  plane  through 
the  cone  at  any  angle  to  its  axis  between  a  right  angle 
and  the  angle  at  which  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  in- 
clined to  the  base.  Is  an  elUpse.  To  make  this  clear,  let 
ABC  (Fig.  032)  represent  a  cone ;  any  section  of  this 
cone  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  A  Z,  or  parallel  to  the 
base,  as  the  section  D  F  E  G,  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  a 
circle.  Let  the  plane  passing  through  the  cone  in  tha 
section  D  F  E  G  be  now  suppoMd  to  revolve  about  F  G,  a 
diameter  of  the  circle  D  F  E  G,  as  about  an  axis,  any 
section  of  the  cone,  as  U  F  K  G,  made  in  its  revolution 
fh>m  its  original  position  when  it  vras  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis,  until  it  assumes  a  position  L  F  N  G  M,  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  cone,  is  an  ellipse.  The  section  of 
the  cone  formed  by  the  last-named  portion  of  the  plane 
is  a  parabola.  When  the  cutting  plane  is  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis,  as  0  Q  P  or  R  T  S.  the  curve  thus 
formed  is  a  hyperbola.  In  Fig.  933,  C  F  D  G  represents  a 
perfect  ellipse.  The  points  A  and  B  are  called  its  fbci, 
C  D  its  greater  axis,  and  FG  its  lesser  axis.  C  is  its  cen- 
tre, and  the  fhiction  represented  by  E  B  as  the  numer- 
ator, and  E  D  as  the  denominator,  its  eccentricity.  The 
lines  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  circumference  to  tlw 


G 

foci  are  termed  the  focal  distances  of  that  point,  and  th* 
sum  of  these  is  the  same  for  every  point  in  the  circum- 
ference, since  the  curve  is  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  point  controlled  by  a  cord,  equal  in  length  to  the 
greater  axis  C  D,  and  fastened  at  the  ends  to  the  foci 
A  B;  thus,  AC-|-CB=  AH-|-HB=AF-|-FB=AX-f-XB,  Ac. 
The  line  drawn  through  either  of  the  foci  parallel  to 
the  lesser  axis,  as  H  K,  is  called  the  lotus  rectum  of  the 
ellipse. — There  are  various  contrivances  for  describing 
an  ellipse,  called  ellipsographs  or  dliptie  compasses. 
The  simplest  method  of  description  is  to  fix  on  a  plane 
the  two  ends  of  a  thread  with  pins  in  the  foci,  and  make 
a  pencil  move  on  the  plane,  keeping  the  thread  con- 
stantly stretched.  The  end  of  the  pencil  will  trace  an 
ellipse,  whose  m^jor  axis  Is  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
thread. 

Ellljp'sls,  n. ;  pi  ELUP8K8.  [Gr.  dleipHs.  See  Elupsl] 
Defect;  omission;  an  ellipse. 

(Orcan.  and  R?ut.)  The  omission  of  a  word  necessary 
to  complete  the  expression  or  sentence  in  its  usual  form ; 
as,  **  The  house  we  saw,"  instead  of  **  The  house  tfiat  we 
saw.**  The  object  of  E.  is  shortness  and  impressi veness ; 
accordingly  it  prevails  in  proverbs. 

(Frintirtg.)  Applied  to  various  marks  used  to  denote 
the  omission  of  letters  or  words,  thus,  [ — 1  [♦  ♦  ♦]  [ ]. 

Elllp'soiri^pb,  n.  [From  Lat.  eUtpsts,  and  Gr.  gra- 
phein,  to  write.]  {Oeom.)  An  instrument  for  describing 
an  ellipse.  —  See  Ellipse. 

Elllp'sold,  n.  [Fr.  eUijosoide,  fh>m  Lat  ellipsis ;  Gr. 
elletpsis,  and  eidos,  form.J  (Oeom.)  A  surface  of  tha 
second  order,  which  is  cut  by  every  plane  in  an  ellipse. 
The  most  interesting  species  is  called  the  Spheroid,  q.  v.. 
fh>m  the  fact  of  the  form  of  the  earth  being  spherrildal 

Elllp'sold,  Ellipaold'al,  a.  Relating  to,  resem 
bling,  or  shaped  as,  an  ellipsoid. 
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Elllp'tle,  or  AxiPTiCAL,  a.  [Gr.  efZerptiaM.]  (Geom.)  Per- 
taiuinK  to  an  ellipse;  harlng  the  form  of  an  ellipse.        I 
(OruM.  aod  Bhet.)    U«viDg  parti  or  words  omitted ; ' 
M.  an  eUiptioal  sentence. 

Elllp'Ueallx*  <u'v-    According  to  the  flgtire  called  an 
ellipse. 
{Gram,  and  Rhft)    With  a  psrt  omitted. 

Clliptie OompiUMeih  n.  {Oeom.)  A  name  given  to 
TarToos  contriyances  for  describing  an  ellipse  by  con- 
tinned  motion.  —  See  Bllipsk. 

ElllpUc'lt J,  n.  Quality  of  being  elliptical ;  deviation 
from  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  circle.  (Applied  to  the  fig- 
ure of  the  earth.) 

ElllpUc-lRii'ceolat«,  a.  (Bol.)  Having  a  form  be- 
tween elliptic  and  lanceolate. 

Elllp^tOi^rapli,  n.   Same  as  Blupsooraph. 

El'lls,  in  Katmu,  a  city  of  ElUs  co.    Pbp.  (1890)  1,017. 

EI'liB,  iu  Tttsiu,  a  N.  E.  central  county  :  area^  950  sq.  m. 
Riren.  Trinity  river.  Smrfaee,  diversified ;  «oi7,  fertile. 
Pbp.  (IIWO)  31,774.     Cap.  Waxahachie. 

El'llS«  in  Witcoruin^  a  post-oflSce  of  Portico  co. 

£l'lisbarirl>*  in  Indiana^  a  village  of  La  Orange  co., 
about  150  m.  N.N.B.  of  Indianapolis. 

Klllsbanrb,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post- village  of  Oimden 
co~  about  0  m.  S.E.  of  Oimden. 

Ellisbaiyh*  ^n  ^^^  ^ork,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Jefferson  co.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  10  m.  8.W. 
of  Water  town. 

Ellhibarirhtln  AniuyZvanuz,  a  P.  0.  of  Potter  co. 

El'll*  Grove,  in  lOinoit^  a  P.  0.  of  Randolph  co. 

El'lltt  Islanfl,  in  New  Tcrk,  abt.  1  m.  below  the  city, 
in  New  York  Bay.  Here  is  located  the  priuctpnl  immi- 
gration station  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

El'llson,  iu  lUinoiM,  a  i)o^t-township  of  Warren  co. 

El'lls  River,  in  New  Hampthire,  enters  the  Saco  river 
from  Coos  co. 

El'listOD,  in  New  Yftrk,  a  village  of  Onondaga  oo.,  abt 
140  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

El'llston,  iu  Ohio,  a  pos^viIlage  of  Ottawa  co. 

Elllstown.  in  Miititrippi,  a  village  of  Pontotoc  co., 
about  45  m.  S.B.  of  Holly  Springs. 

El'Usville,  in  lUinoiM,  a  post-vilUtfe  and  township  of 
Fulton  CO.,  on  Spoon  River,  about  45  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Pe- 
oria. 

Elllsville,  in  N.  CdroUna^  a  P.  0.  of  Bladen  oo. 

El'lbivllle,  in  Musisttppi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jones 
CO.,  on  Tallahalla  River,  about  144  m.  S.K.  of  Jackson. 

Elltovllle,  in  Miuouri,  a  village  of  St.  Loois  oo.,  abt 
22  m.  W.  of  St  Louis. 

Elltovllle,  in  Virginia,  a  poet-village  of  Louisa  co., 
about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Elllsvllle,  in  WtMcnnfin,  a  P.  0.  of  Kewaunee  co. 

Ello'ra,  Bl.0RA,or  Bluku,  a  village  of  Hindoetan.  in  the 
Nizam's  dom.,  prov.  Anningabad,  in  abt.  Lat.  19^  58'  N., 
Lou.  729  23'  B. ;  celebntted  fur  some  remarkable  cave 
temples,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  which  in  magni- 
tude and  perfection  surpass  all  other  constmctions  of 
the  kind  in  India.  The  greatest  and  most  splendid  is 
the  Kylat,  or  **  Paradise"  (Fig.  034),  a  pagoda  conse- 
crated to  Siva,  100  ft.  high,  surrounded  by  five  chapels 
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nearly  similar  in  form ;  the  whole,  together  with  the 
area  in  which  they  are  situated,  being  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  covered  with  sculpture  from  top  to  hot* 
torn,  both  within  and  without.  The  extreme  depth  of 
the  excavation  is  401  feet;  the  area  itself  is  323  feet  in 
depth,  by  186  feet  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

Ella'worth,  in  OmMdicut,  a  pos^viIIage  of  Litchfield 
CO.,  about  50  m.  W.  by  M.  of  Hartford. 

Ells'worth,  in  ^oiuiui,  a  central  co. ;  rolling  prairie 
and  fertile  soil;  very  little  timber.  Area,  729  sq. m. 
Pop.  (1890)  8,873.     Cap.  Ellsw(»rth. 

—A  citv,  cap.  of  above  co.,  66  m.  E.  of  Hayes  City ;  in 
rrain  and  live  stock  region.    Fop.  (1897)  about  1,600. 

Ells' worth,  in  iowa,  a  post-town  of  Uamilton  co. 


Ella'worth,  in  Mabte,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  tlM 
cap.  of  Hancock  co.,  on  both  sl<ies  of  the  Union  river, 
which  is  navigable  and  empties  into  Frenchman's  Bay 
about  4  m.  below  this  point  E.  if  one  of  the  best  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  State;  its  exports  of  timber  art 
oonidderable,  and  it  carries  on  cod  and  mackerel  ISsh- 
eries.    Pop.  (1897)  about  5,000. 

Ella'worl.h,  in  Mumeeota,  a  post-village  of  Nobles  co. 

El  Is' worth,  in  Minowri,  a  village  of  Texas  co.,  about 
86  m.  8.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Ell«' worth,  in  New  Hann»hire,  a  township  of  Grafton 
CO.,  about  50  m.  N.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

Ell«'worth,  in  Ohio,  a  po«t-village  and  township  of  I 
Mahoning  county,  -jMut  166  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  '. 
Columbus.  I 

Ells'worth,  in  Wtaeomin,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pierce 
CO.    Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 

Ells'worth  Falls,  in  Maine^  a  village  of  Hancock  co., 
aliout  30  m.  S.B.  of  Bangor. 

Ell'well,  in  I\nnsylrania,  a  post-ofllce  of  Bradford  co. 

Ell'wooa,  Thomas,  an  English  minister  of  the  Friendi*. 
B.  at  Crowell,  1639.  He  was  bred  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  fogland,  but  was  induced  to  join  the  Quakers, 
through  which  he  lost  the  favor  of  his  father.  He  be- 
came reader  to  Milton,  and  turned  to  good  account  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  making  up  for  the 
deficiencieH  of  his  early  education.  £.  sutTered  impris- 
onment for  his  religion,  and  wrote  a  number  of  books 
in  itH  defence.  He  also  edited  George  Fox's  Journal, 
and  published  a  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
a  sacred  poem  on  the  life  of  David,  Ac.  During  the 
raging  of  the  plague  in  London,  in  1665,  be  obtained  a 
retreat  for  Bfilton  at  Chalfont ;  and  here  he  is  said  first 
to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  **  Paradise  Regained." 

D.  1713. 

Ell'wo<»d,  or  Elwood,  in  JUinoiM,  a  post-village  of  Will 

CO..  about  9  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Joliet 
Ell'W4HMl,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Dorchester  co. 
Ell'W4HMl,  in  Pemutylcania,  a  P.  O.  of  Schuylkill  co. 
Elm,  N.    [Sax.  eUm ;  Du.  aim ;  Ger.  ulms ;  Dan.  dm,  aim  ; 

Icel.  liifiMT;   Lat  lUmiu.    Etym.  unknown.]    (Bol.)    A 

well-known  tree,  several  species  of  which  are  valoable 

for  their  timber.    See  Uuf  ut. 
Elm,  in  JtfwMmri,  a  township  of  Putnam  oo. 
Elm,  in  Miciugan,  a  post-ofllce  of  Wayne  oo. 
Elm,  in  Mimnemta,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 
El'ml^  in  ^etr  York,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  10  m. 

E.  S.  E.  of  Buffalo.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,250. 
El'ma,  in  WoBkiMgUm,  a  pos^town  of  Chehalisco.,  about 

16  m.  E.  of  Montesano. 

Elm  Branch,  in  MiMowi,  a  village  of  Lawrence  oo. 

Elm  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Nueces  river  in 
Dimmit  oo. 

Elmendar'o,  in  Kaiuae,  a  village  of  Lyon  co.,  about 
15  m.  S.  E.  of  Emporia. 

El'mer,  in  New  Jertey,  a  poet-town  of  Salem  co.,  126  m.  S. 
of  Oamden ;  has  manuf.  interests    Pop.  (1897)  abt  1,400. 

Elm  Orove,  in  i/ImoM,  a  poet-office  of  Adams  co. 

Elm  Orove,  in  Iowa,  a  flourishing  township  of  Louisa 
county. 

—A  Tillage  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  88  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Elm  Orove,  in  MaaaachutettM,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 

Elm  Orove,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Clny  ro.,  on 
Smith's  Fork  of  Platte  River,  28  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Inde- 
nendniice. 

Bnl'aa,  (St.  Giobsk  dkl  Mi.xa,)  a  seaport-town  of  W. 
Africa,  in  Asbantee,  former  cap.  of  the  Dntch  settle- 
ments, and  burned  by  the  English  in  1873  during  the 
Asbantee  war.    Bm.  10,000. 

ElmlrA,  in  New  York,  a  city,  cap.  of  Chemung  co.,  160 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany  and  275  m.  W.N.W.  of  New  York  by 
rail.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out  in  a  broad  and  fertile 
valley.  The  Chemnng  canal  connects  it  with  Seneca 
lake,  the  Junction  canal  with  central  Pennsvlvauia, 
and  the  Brie  and  Northern  Central  railroads  with  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  Newtown  creek  furnishes 
abundant  water^>ower.  There  are  rolling-mills  and 
other  iron  works,  manuf.  of  boots  and  shoes,  flour-mills, 
breweries,  Ac.  Here  are  located  a  State  Reformatory  and 
the  Elmira  Female  College.  The  city  in  handsomely 
laid  out  and  contains  many  beautiful  residences  and 
several  fine  parks;  has  au  excellent  fire  department 
and  water  system,  and  an  extensive  and  growing  trade. 
Pop.  (1897)  aUmt  35.000. 

El'ulo,  ( Fire  or  St.,)  n.  A  name  given  to  the  meteor 
known  as  Castor  and  Poixitx,  q.  v. 

El  Monte,  (elmon'td,)  in  QdiJfomia,  a  village  and  town- 
ship of  Los  Angelos  county,  about  13  mileH  E.  of  Los 
Angelos. 

El'more,  Alfrkd,  a.r.a..  a  distinguished  Irish  artist 
B.  at  Clonakilty,  Cork,  1816.  Among  his  works,  which 
are  numerous,  we  may  specify  Ttte  Inventor  of  the  Slock- 
ing-loom :  Lenore ;  On  Ike  Housetops',  Two  Women  at  ths 
Mill.  The  last  three  were  at  the  '*  Centennial  '*  Exhib. 
(Philadelphia.  1876).  His  methods  of  handling  and 
coloring  were  extremely  refined  and  delicate.    D.  1881. 

El'more,  Oeo.  a  vill.,  of  Talbot  co.,  about  02  m.  W.  of 
Macon. — In  III.,  a  p.-vill.of  Peoria  co.,  about  80  m.N.W. 
of  Peoria. — In  Ind.,  a  twp.  of  Davioss  co. 

Elmore,  in  Minnesota,  a  poet-township  of  Fkribault  co., 
about  5  m.  S.  of  Blue  Earth  City. 

Elmore,  in  Nehra»ka,  a  former  I*.  0.  of  Richardson  co. 

Elmore,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  on  Por- 
tage river,  about  17  m.  8.  E.  of  Toledo.    Pop.  1,200. 

Elmore,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Lamoille  co.,  about  17  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montpelier. 

Elm  Point,  in  lUinois,  a  former  poet-office  of  Bond  ca 

Elm  Klver,  in  lUistois,  enters  the  Little  Wabash  in 
Wayne  oo. 

Elms'ford,  in  New  York,  a  post-ofBce  of  Westchestar 
coan^. 


ElnuKhom,  a  town  in  (Jennany,  in  Holstein,  on  tha 
Elbe,  10  m.  from  GlUckstadt    Pop.  (1895)  6,700. 

Elm  Springs,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Waahing- 
tou  CO.,  about  212  m.  N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Elm  Sprlnns,  Joisa,  a  post-office  of  Sioux  oo. 

Elm  Tree,  in  Tennessee  a  poet-office  of  Weakley  oo. 

Elm' wood,  in  Illinois,  a  poet-town  of  Peoria  co.,  aboat 
23  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Peoria.  InduNtries  are  coal  mining 
and  pa|)er  making.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Elm' w<K>d,  in  Michigan,  a  poet-township  of  TnscoU  co, 
about  22  m.  N.  E.  of  Vassar. 

Elmw4HMl,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co., 
about  30  ni.  E.  8.  £.  of  Lexington. 

Elmw<KMl,  in  Nelrraska,  a  post-village  of  Oasi  co. 

Eini'y,  a.   Abounding  with  elms. 

El  Otoeid,  {el  o'baid,)  the  cap.  of  Kordofan,  Africa,  230 
m.  from  Seunnar.  Erp.  Gold,  hides,  ivory,  gnm-arabic, 
and  slaves.    Ptjp.  30,000. 

Eloe'ular,  a.  [Lat.  e,  without  and  Inculus,  cell,  com- 
partment]    {Bot.)     That  has  but  one  cell ;  unilocular. 

Eloeu'tion,  n.  [Fr.  Ooeutum ;  Lat  elaeutio.  from  da- 
quor,  elocutus — e,  ex,  and  loquar,  to  speak.]  A  speaking 
out;  distinct  utterance;  the  utterance  or  delivery  of 
words,  particnlarly  in  public  discourses  and  arguments; 
manner  of  speaking ;  management  of  the  voice  in  speak- 
ing; oral  expression;  pronunciation;  delivery. —  Sea 
Dkltvert,  and  RHBTOMOi 

Eloen'tioniurjry  a.  Pertaining  to  elocution,  or  con- 
taining it 

Elocutionist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  elocution, 
or  who  treats  of  the  subject 

Elogre',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  elogium,  a  short  nying,  an 
inscription  on  a  tombstone,  from  (flmu,  Gr.  loffos,  speecii, 
from  legein,  to  speak;  It  eloffic]  This  word,  whidi, 
literally,  denotes  praise,  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
orations  delivered  in  honor  of  a  deceased  person.  When 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  dies,  it  is  the  custom 
for  his  successor  to  deliver  a  pan^jrical  oration,  setting 
forth  his  labors  and  merits.  These  6logee  are  generally 
printed  and  published,  and  some  of  them  form  eloquent 
and  valuable  contributions  to  literature. 

Elo'irium,  or  El'oot,  n.  [Fr.  iloge ;  Lat  dogiwn.  Se* 
EuLOQT.]  An  utterance ;  a  short  saying  or  maxim ;  th» 
praise  bestowed  upon  a  person  or  tiling;  panegyric ;  an 
enlogr. 

Elo'him,  n.  [Heb.]  One  of  the  names  given  to  God  in 
Scripture. 

Elohis'tie,  a.  {Scrip.)  Applied  to  those  parts  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  tiie  word  Elohim  is  used  instead 
of  Jehovah. 

Eloiipn,  (e-Mn',)  V.  a.  [0.  Bng.elo^rae ;  Fr.  {Udgner,  tnm 
L.  Lat  elongart.]  To  put  at  a  distance ;  to  remove  far 
fh>m  another ;  —  written  also  eloin.  (r.) 

Elon,  the  twelfth  Judge  of  Israel,  and  the  second  after 
Jephthah,  succeeded  Ibsan  about  A.  M.  3830 ;  he  was  de- 
scended Oram  the  tribe  of  Zebnlun,  and  after  governing 
the  republic  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  died  a.  v.  3840^ 
or,  according  to  the  nearest  computation,  a.  o.  1167. 

Elon,  in  Jowa,  a  post-office  of  Allamakee  oo. 

Elon'ir*i^9  V-  <^  [^-  ^^'  ^longo,  elongatus  —  e,ex,  and 
longus,  long.]  To  lengthen;  to  extend;  to  remove 
further  off. 

Elon'ffate,  Elon'nted.  a.  (Bfd.)  Applied  to  any 
pai  t  in  a  plant  which  exceeds  the  common  proportional 
length  by  its  breadth. 

Elon'ir*ted,  p.  a.  Lengthened ;  removed  to  a  distance. 

EloniT^'^ton,  n.  [Fr.J  Act  of  stretching  or  lengthen- 
ing ;  state  of  being  extended ;  distance ;  space  which 
separates  one  thing  from  another ;  extension ;  continua- 
tion. 

EloniT^'^ton,  n.  (Jstron.)  [Lat.  e,  and  longus.  long.) 
The  apparent  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun. 
The  greatest  K  of  Mercury  is  about  283^;  that  of 
Venus,  about  47^  48'.  The  E.  of  the  superior  planets 
may  have  any  value  fh>m  0°  to  180°. 

(Surg.)  An  incomplete  luxation,  in  which  the  liga- 
ments of  an  articulation  are  stretched,  and  the  limb 
lengthened,  without  total  luxation. 

Elope\  r.  t.  [Sax.  hledpan,  to  leap.  See  Lkap.]  To 
start  away ;  to  run  away ;  to  quit  one's  station,  without 
perniinion  or  right;  to  escape  privately;  to  run  avray 
from  a  husband  with  another  man,  or  to  quit  a  father's 
or  guardian's  house  privately  with  a  gallant. 

Elope'ment,  n.  Act  of  eloping ;  private  or  unlicensed 
departure  from  the  place  or  station  to  which  one  is  as- 
signed by  duty  or  law,  particularly  of  a  wife  from  her 
huHlwnd,  or  a  daughter  or  ward  with  a  gsUant 

Elops,  n.  [Lat.  Wopt,  ellops,  helops;  Qr.elops,  eUaps^ 
originally  signifying  muter]  {ZoCl.)  The  Sein-fish,  or 
Sea  galley-wasp  of  the  W.  Indies,  a  small  fish  about  IS 
inches  long,  and  of  a  silvery-gray  color. 

El'oqnence,  n.  [Fr.  Eloquence,  Irom  Lat.  eloqwMtia^ 
from  eloquor,  eloquens  —  e,  ex,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  A 
speaking  out;  the  force  of  sp«4iking;  power,  beauty, 
and  appropriateness  of  language;  the  expression  of 
strong  emotions  in  a  manner  adapted  to  excite  similar 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  others. — The  art  of  clothing 
the  thoughts  in  the  most  suitable  expressions,  in  order 
to  produce  conviction  or  persuasion.  —  See  RHiroHie. 

— In  its  primary  signification,  E.  bad  reference  to  public 
speaking  alone;  but  as  most  of  the  rules  for  public 
speaking  are  applicable  equally  to  writing,  the  word 
was  extended  to  both. 

El'oquent,a.  [¥t.  Eloquent ;  LaU  eloquens.]  Relating 
to  or  having  eloquence  ;  having  the  power  of  oratory : 
having  the  power  of  fluent  and  elegant  speech ;  having 
the  power  of  expreesing  truth  or  strong  emotions  in  a 
vivid  and  appropriate  manner;  adapted  to  express  truth 
or  strong  emotion  with  elegance  and  power. 

El'oqnentljr,  adv.    With  eloquence;  In  an  eloquent 
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Kl'arm,  a  TfUagtt  of  Hiodoetan.    SeeEixosA. 

El'ara«  a  Tillage  of  pror.  of  Ontario,  oo.  of  Wellington, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Inrlne  and  Grande  rivers,  abt  12 
m.  N.  W.  of  Gnelph.    Pop.  1,488. 

El  Pwi'o,  or  El  Paso  del  Nobtk,  or  El  Pamo,  a  line  of 
aettlementa,  abt.  10  m.  in  length,  extending  along  a  fer- 
tile and  narrow  Talley  upon  the  Bio  Grande,  in  the 
Mexican  State  of  Chihoahua,  abont  36a  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Santa  F4.  It  is  the  principal  thoroughiare  between 
New  Mexico  and  Mexico,   i^.  (1897)  lOx.  6,000. 

Kl  Paao*  in  Colorado^  an  E.  central  co.;  armi^  about 
2,660  oq.  m.  Bicen^  Squirrel  creelc,  and  other  nnall 
tribataries  of  the  Arkanns  river.  SNr/oM,  generally 
mountainous,  the  most  elevated  point  being  Pike's  Peak, 
lo  the  W.  part,  which  is  14,147  feet  high.  8oa,  in  some 
parts  fertile.    Jfia.  Gold.    Cbp.  Colorado  Springs.    Pop. 

il«90)  21,239. 
Paao,  in  lamok,  a  city  of  Woodford  oo.,  about  18  m. 
N.  of  Bloomington.    Ptp.  (1890)  1,353. 

EI  PsMO,  in  Ifuwovrt,  a  village  of  Atchison  co.,  about 
T6  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

£1  PaaOf  in  TexoM,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Mexico  and 
New  Mexico;  otm,  9,760  sq.  m.  Cap.  £1  Paso.  Pop. 
(1880)  16,678. 

—A  city,  capital  of  El  Fsso  county,  on  the  Bio  Grande, 
oppucite  El  FSso  in  Mexico.    Pop.  (1897)  abt  12,6uu 

EI  P««o,  in  if'uroMtM,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
Pierce  co.,  on  Bush  river,  about  22  m.  £.  of  Prescott. 
Pcm.  (1807)  about  950. 

El  Pea'on.  a  fortified  elevation,  about  8}^  m.  E.  of  the 
city  of  Mexia*,  to  which  it  commands  the  £.  approach. 

El'plila,  a  town,  parish,  and  bishop's  see,  of  Connaught, 
CO.  of  Boscummon,  Ireland,  about  17  ro.  W.N.W.  of  Long- 
ford. Ballynughter,  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Oliver  Goldsmith.    Pop.  of  parish  shout  1,600. 

El  Bosa'rio*  a  town  of  Mexico,  State  of  Cinaloa,  abt 
55  m.  E.N.E  of  Msratlsn ;  pop.  abt  6,000. 

El'roy,  in  Wueoiuht,  a  city  of  Juneau  oo.,  on  the  Bara- 
boo  river,  70  m.  N.W.  of  Madison.    Pop.  (1895)  1,660. 

EFMUi«  in  lUmoiiy  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Jersev  oo. 

Else,  a.  or  pnm.  [A.  S.  ellet,  else ;  0.  Ger.  oUes,  another ; 
Lat  alias,  Gr.  au6$^  other,  not  the  same.]  Other ;  one  or 
■omething  besides. 

adv.  Otherwi«e;  in  the  other  case ;  If  the  fbct  were  dif- 
_feBent;  besides;  except  that  mentioned. 

e'wiiere*  adr.   In  any  other  place ;  in  some  other 
kce ;  in  other  places :  indefinitely. 
t'Oetli,  a  town  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  Weser,  12  m. 
B.N.K.  of  Oldenburg ;  pop.  12.000. 

Ktale,  In  Michigan^  a  post-offlce  of  Clinton  co. 

El'slBborvnyll,  in  New  Jeruy^  a  township  of  Salem 

CO. 

ElsiBOre,  or  BLsntKua,  {tytt-nar^  a  seaport  of  Denmark, 
on  the  B.  coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  24  m.  fh>m  Co- 
penhagen; Ut  WP  7f  11"  N.,  Lon.  12®  86'  49"  E.  It 
stands  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  on  a  decliv- 
ity inclining  towards  the  shore.  It  has  no  harbor,  but 
an  excrilent  roadstead,  eenerally  crowded  with  ressels 
going  up  or  down  the  Baltic,  and  anchoring  hereto  take 
in  stores  of  some  kind  or  other,  the  supplv  of  which 
forms  the  great  traffic  of  the  place.  On  its  N.B.  side  is 
the  fortress  of  Kronborg.  Pkip.  11.376.  —  This  town  is 
the  scene  of  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  **  Hamlet,'*  and 
the  vaults  of  the  castle  of  Kronborg  are  the  (kbled  resi- 
dence of  Holger  Danske,  the  mythic  hero  of  the  Danes. 
The  Sonnd-dues  were  here  collected  from  all  merchant- 
▼ossels,  except  those  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  They 
were  originally  instituted  for  keeping  up  lights  and 
landmarks  on  the  Cattegat  and  neiniboring  coasts.  In 
April,  1867,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Denmark 
and  the  principal  European  powers,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Sonnd-dues. 

S3«^er«  Threi^a,  and  F&innr,  eminent  dancers,  b.  at  Yl- 
•nnn,  the  former  in  1808,  and  the  latter  in  1811.  Though 
the  two  sisters  almost  invariably  danced  together,  the 
yonnger  was  tlie  mure  celebrated.  In  1830  they  made 
their  appearance  at  Berlin,  creatine  an  extraordinary 
sensation.  After  this,  the  career  of  Mdlle.  Fanny  in  par- 
ticnlar  wss  one  continued  ovation,  and  at  Vienna,  St. 
Petersbnrg,  London,  and  Paris,  her  receptions  were  must 
sothnsiasnc  In  1841,  the  two  sisters  came  to  this 
country,  where  they  excited  unwonted  enthusissm.  In 
1851,  Fknny  EL,  having  nmsnsed  a  fortune,  retired  to  a 
villa  pnrchased  by  her  near  Hamburg.  D.  1884.  While 
Theresa  £.  contracted  a  moiganatic  marriage  with 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  and  n.  in  1878. 

EI'*OM*a  Bay,  in  AUuka,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
a  short  distance  E.  of  Port  Barrow ;  Lat  71°  N.,  Lon. 
l&«oW. 

El«t«r,  two  rivers  of  Germany,  one  of  which,  the  WhiU 
EUt<r.  rises  in  VoightUnd,  Bohemia,  and  falls  into  the 
Saale,  3  m.  fh>m  Halle;  the  other,  called  the  Black  EU- 
Ur,  rises  2  m.  from  Klstra,  in  Saxony,  and  falls  into  the 
Elt>e,  8  ro.  f^om  Wittenl>erg. 

Eit^n*  a  salt-lake  of  Bussia,  170  m.  S.S.B.  from  Saratov , 
l4a.4if»6«'N.,Lon.46P40'B.;ami.l30sq.  ra.  100,000 
toufl  of  salt  are  annunlly  obtained  fV^m  this  collection 
of  water.  It  is  at  no  place  more  than  15  inches  in  depth. 

Elton*  in  New  York^  a  post-rillage  of  Cattaraugus  co. 
about  3U0  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

El'ton*  in  IFiscoiMtN,  a  post-office  of  Langlade  oo. 

El-iyii*  (DnntT  or,)  (tUi^  was  the  place  wherein  the 
Hebrews  sojonmed  for  40  years.  The  name  is  applied  tu 
the  peninsula  between  the  gulfb  of  Sues  and  Akabah, 
and  Bfnrpt  and  Palestine. 

Ela'eidUKte«  v.  a.  [Fr.  £Uieider^  from  L.  Lat  elucido. 
d^adatus  —  e,  ex,  and  lueidutt  clear,  bright]  To  make 
dear,  bright,  or  manifest ;  to  free  fh>m  obscurity ;  to  il- 
lustrate ;  to  clear  np ;  to  explain. 

El«eMtt'iton«  n.  [Fr.  aueidation.]  Act  of  elucidating; 
act  of  explsinii^  ot  throwing  light  on  any  obscure  sub- 


ject; explanation;  illustration;  exposition;  annotation; 
comment 

Ela'cldative,  a.  Making  clear ;  explanatory. 

Ela'ddator,  n.  One  who  explains;  an  expueitor. 

Ela'cldatorr,  a.  Tending  to  elucidate. 

Elade',  v.  a.  [Fr.  £luder  ;  Lat.  eludo—e,  ex,  and  btdo^  to 
play.]  To  avoid  by  artifice,  stratagem,  wiles,  deceit,  or 
dexterity ;  to  baffle ;  to  foil ;  to  evade ;  to  escape;  to  shun. 

Elad'ible,  a.  That  may  be  eluded  or  escapied. 

Elul,  n.  [Heb.,  from  dku^  to  gather,  reap,  harvest;  Ara- 
maic, alaL,  com,  grain.]  The  12th  month  of  the  civil 
Jewish  year,  and  the  6th  of  the  ecclesiastical,  answer- 
ing to  a  part  of  August  and  September. 

Elil'filoii,  n.  [ L.  Lat  elusio.]  Act  of  eluding ;  an  escape 
by  artifice  or  deception ;  evasion. 

Ela'nlve,  a.  That  eludes;  practising  elusion;  using 
arts  to  escape ;  evasive ;  delusive. 

Ela'slveljr,  adv.  By  way  of  elusion. 

Ela'noriness,  n.  State  of  being  elusory. 

Elu'nory,  a.  Tending  to  elude  or  deceive;  eTasive; 
fraudulent;  fallacious;  deceitful;  deceptive. 

Elute',  V.  a.  [Lat.  tluerty  dutum^  from  e,  out,  and  Ztt«re, 
to  wash.]  To  wash  off;  to  cleanse;  to  elutriate. 

Ela'trtate,  v.  a.  [Lat  dutrio^  thUriatut^  firom  duo  — 
e,  exy  and  <t40,  lutum^  to  wash.]  To  purify  by  washing: 
to  cleanse,  as  a  pulverulent  substance,  by  separating  foul 
matter,  and  decanting  or  straining  off  the  liquor. 

Elatrla'tlon,  n.  [Lat  dutriOy  I  cleanse.]  (,0%em.)  A 
process  employed  for  separating  substances  reduced  to 
powder,  when  of  different  specific  gravities,  by  means 
of  water.  The  materials  being  placed  in  a  vat  of  water 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation,  a  stream  of  water  flow- 
ing through  the  vat  floats  away  the  finer  particles, 
which  being  allowed  to  settle  in  other  vats,  the  vrater 
may  be  run  off  from  the  surface.  The  process  is  em- 
ployed in  separating  metals  from  their  ores,  in  the 
manufacture  of  materials  used  in  pottery,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  pigments.    Gold-washing  is  a  rough  E. 

El'viUl,  a.    Belative  to  elves ;  elvish. 

ElVMI,  {aU'vati^)  a  strong  fhintier-town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Alentejo,  situate  on  a  rocky  hill,  not  far 
from  the  Guadiana,  and  10  m.  from  Badi^oz-  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  stronsholds  in  the  kingdom, 
and  hasa  cathedral,  several  churches,  couTents,  a  college, 
seminary,  hospital,  arsenal,  and  a  bomb-proof  barracks 
capable  of  containing  6,000  or  7,000  men.  It  is  supplied 
with  water  by  a  Moorish  aqueduct  —  Manuf.  Jewelry 
and  arms.  i%p.  18,481.  In  1808  it  was  captured  and 
held  for  five  months  by  the  French. 

El'vMlton,  in  niinoU,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  oo., 
abt  10  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Keokuk. 

El'ver,  n.   {Zo&.)    A  young  Conger,  or  seapeel. 

Elves,  n.  The  plural  of  Elf,  q.  v. 

Elvl'rA,  in  /otoo,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  oo.,  abt  Q  m. 
W.  of  Lyons. 

Elv'isll,  a.    Same  as  Elfish,  q. «. 

El'wln,  in  lUinoi*^  a  poet-villaige  ot  Macon  co. 

El'W4HMl,  in  lUimoiM^  a  post-village  of  Will  co,  9  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Joliet. 

E1W4HM1,  in  Indiana^  an  important  town  of  Madison  oo, 
44  m.  S.  E.  of  Logansport     Pop.  (1897)  about  12,000. 

E1w€HM1,  in  ITaiiMu,  a  small  city  of  Doniphan  co. 

ElW€»Od,  in  N«u}  York,  a  post-offlce  of  Suffolk  co. 

ElW4»Od.  in  New  Jerteg,  a  post-vilUkge  of  Atlantic  co. 

E'1  J,  a  city  of  England,  chief  town  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
(see  Bedford  Levkl),  and  an  episcopal  see,  16  m.  from 
Cambridge ;  noted  for  its  fine  cathedral,  built  between 
the  reigns  of  William  Bufiis  and  Edwai-d  III.  Pop.  7,000. 

E'ljr,  a  demesne  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  4  m.  from  Ennis- 
killen.  It  includes  several  woody  islets  about  the  head 
of  Lower  Lough  Erne. 

E'ljr,  a  village  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  oo.  of  Shef- 
ford,  about  10  m.  S.  S.  £.  of  Melbourne. 

Ely,  in  /oioa,  a  post-offlce  of  Linn  co. 

Eljrdor'lct.  a.  [Fr.  iludorique,  ftt>m  Gr.  eloton,  olive- 
oTl,  oil,  and  ydor,  water.]  Applied  to  a  mode  of  paint- 
ing with  a  vehicle  composed  of  oil  and  water. 

El  J  Uck,  in  MiMtouri,  a  village  of  Balls  co.,  abt  78  m 
N.N.B.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Ely  mas,  (el'e-md^,)  a  Jewish  sorcerer  of  Paphos,  in 
Cyprus.  He  was  struck  with  instant  blindness  by  St 
Paul,  for  opposing  the  religious  inquiries  of  the  pro- 
consul Sergius  Paultis,  who  was  embracing  the  gospel, 
(AcU  xiii.  6-12.) 

Elymns,  n.  [Gr.  eZyo,  to  fold  np ;  the  spike  being 
enveloped  in  the  sheaths  in  some  species.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  ord.  Graminacem.,  dislingnished  by  hav- 
ing, spikelets  2  or  more  at  each  Joint  of  the  rachis, 
2-6-flowered ;  glumes  2,  collateral,  subequal,  subulate 
palesB  lanceoliite,  lower  one  entire,  mucronate  or  awned  , 
scales  ciliate.  The  principal  American  species  are  E. 
Virginicm,  The  Lime  Grass ;  E.  viUotiw,  The  Bye  Grass ; 
and  E  Hygtrix,  The  Hedgehog  Grass. 

Klyr'la,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  uud  township,  cap.  of 
Lorain  co.,  on  the  Black  river,  about  7  m.  from  Lake  Erie 
and  25  W  S.  W.  of  Cleveland.    Pop.  (1 897 )  about  7,000 

Elysbniv,  in  Fenmylvania^  a  post-rillage  of  North- 
umberland co.,  abt  70  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

ElTSlan,  (e^ikh'pan,)  a.  [Lat.  d»Mius.]  Pertaining  to 
Elysium  or  the  seat  of  delight— Yielding  the  highest 

rleasures ;  deliciously  soothing:  exceedingly  delightful. 
yslfUi  Fields,  in  New  Fork.  See  HoBOUrc. 
El^'slam,  Eltsii  Campi,  Eltsian  Fiblds.  [IM.  Ely- 
num;  Gr.  elytionpedion^  the  Elysian  Fields.]  (Mjfth.)  The 
paradise  in  which  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  after  death 
were  rewarded  by  the  ei^oyment  of  perfect  bliss.  Their 
notions  with  respect  to  the  life  passed  in  these  happy 
realms  differed  at  different  periods,  as  did  their  supposi- 
tions regarding  the  locality  in  which  Elysium  was 
situated.  Homer  places  it  In  the  west,  near  the  ocean, 
distinct  from  Hades  and  Tartarus,  or  the  realms  of  the 


dead,  and  describes  It  as  blest  with  another  sun  and 
stars,  enjoving  an  everlasting  summer,  refk-eshed  by 
gentle  zephyrs,  —  exhibiting  in  fact,  but  in  the  utmost 
perfection,  all  that  is  most  lovely  in  earthly  scenery, 
and  where  translated  heroes  passed  their  time  in  follow- 
ing  the  pursuits  most  congenial  to  their  nature.  Homer 
represented  the  ghost  of  Achilles  as  waging  aar  with 
wild  beasts,  while  other  chiefs  are  recreating  themselves 
by  managing  horses,  or  with  admiring  and  handling 
arms  and  armor.  Hesiod  and  Pindar  place  Elysium  in 
the  "  isles  of  the  blest,"  on  the  extreme  western  verge 
of  Ocean;  while  Plato,  in  his  *^Timaaus,"  relates  a 
legend  said  to  have  been  narrated  to  Solon  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  from  which  arose  the  fabulous  storj 
of  the  island  of  Atlantis,  celebrated  by  poets  as  the  para- 
dise of  the  souls  of  the  heroic  and  the  Just,  and  which 
is  conjectured  to  have  originated  in  the  glowing  accounts 
given  by  the  first  discoverers —•  most  probably  the 
Phoenicians — of  either  the  Azores  or  of  the  Canary 
Isles.  Lucian  places  the  Elysinn  Fields  near  the  moon. 
Plutarch  assigns  them  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Virgil 
describes  them  as  a  separate  part  of  the  lower  world,  or 
domain  of  Pluto;  and  according  to  others  they  are 
situated  near  the  ancient  Memphis,  in  Egypt. 

Elysiam,  (e4ith'vuni,)  in  lUinoiSy  a  village  of  McHenry 
CO.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Elynlum,  or  Eltsia!*,  in  Minnesota^  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Le  Sneiir  cu.,  atwut  16  miles  E.N.E.  ot  Man- 
kato. 

E'lyton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
about  100  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Montgomeiy. 

Elytra,  ;>/.  of  Elttkon,  q.  v. 

Elyt'riform,  a.  [Or.  dyiron,  sheath,  and  Lat /ormo.] 
(^7.)    Formed  like  the  elytron. 

Ery  trine,  n.  {Oiem.)  A  substance  in  the  homy  cover- 
ing of  insects. 

El>trocele,  n.  [Gr.  dytron,  sheath,  and  eeU,  tumor.] 
{Med.)    A  hemU  in  the  vagina. 

El'ytrold,  a.  [Gr.  etytrrm,  and  eubw,  fbrm.]  Formed 
like  a  sheath. 

Erytron,  Ely  tram,  n.;  p{.  ELmA.  {ZofH,)  The 
wing-sheaths,  or  upper  crustaceous  membranes,  which 
form  the  superior  or  top  wings  of  the  coltopterout  and 
orthopterout  insects,  or  those  of  the  different  tribes  or 
genera  that  have  sheaths  and  over-lapping  Mings.  The 
elytra  cover  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  protect  the  true 
membranous  wings. 

El'sevlr,  a  distinguished  name  in  the  histonr  of  litera- 
ture, borne  by  a  family  of  printers,  remarkable  for  the 
choice  and  b^utiful  execution  of  their  works.  —  Louis, 
the  first  of  the  family  known  to  biographers,  was  a  book- 
seller at  Leyden,  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cent— M  attbiw, 
his  son,  B.  1665,  was  a  bookseller  at  Leyden,  1618.— Isaac, 
eldest  son  of  Matthew,  and  first  printer  of  the  familv, 
Leyden,  1617-1628.— Bonavbnturb  and  Abraham,  broth- 
ers of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  famous  of  the  family, 
partners  at  Leyden,  1626-1652.— John,  son  of  Abraham, 
B.  1622,  in  partnership  with  his  cousin  Daniel,  1662-1654, 
D.  1661.  —  Dakixl,  the  last  printer  of  the  family,  son  of 
Bona  venture,  b.  1617 ;  after  the  death  of  John  associated 
with  his  cousin  Louis,  who  had  long  flourished  at  Am- 
Bterdam,  n.  16S0.  — The  Elzevir  edition  of  the  classics, 
and  other  works,  are  still  held  in  high  esteem  for  their 
correctness  and  beauty. 

Em,  a  prefix.    See  En. 

(^^fPOff-)  The  standard  letter  (M)  by  the  size  of  which 
a  compositor  measures  and  calculates  the  amount  of 
his  composition.    It  is  assumed  to  be  square. 

Ema'eiat^,  {i-moMh'e-dt,)  v.  n.  [L.  Lat.  emaeio,  emaei- 
atut —  ty  ex,  and  macio,  to  make  lean,  fh>ni  mcuxr,  lean, 
meagre.]  To  waste  away ;  to  become  lean ;  to  lose  fiesh 
gradually ;  to  decay  in  flesh. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  waste  away  or  lose  flesh  gradually ;  to 
waste  the  flesh  of  and  reduce  to  leanness. 

Ema'date,  Ema'clated,  a.  Beduced  to  leanness 
by  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh ;  thin  ;  lean. 

Emaela'tioil,  n.  Act  of  emaciating,  or  of  making  lean 
or  thin  in  flesh,  or  a  becoming  lean  by  a  grailual  waste 
of  flesh ;  state  of  being  reduced  to  leanness ;  leanness. 

(Med.)  E.  or  wasting  of  the  body,  is  a  symptom  of 
many  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  and  when  rupid  and 
excessive,  shows  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  E  or  wast- 
ing of  the  muscles,  u  always  characterised  by  an  un- 
healthy pallor  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  great  relnxai- 
tionof  that  membrane;  the  cuticle  often  hanging  in  folds. 

Em'anant,  a.  TLat  emanant.]  Resulting  of  some* 
thing  else ;  as,  **  the  emanant  act  of  creation.  *  —  Hale, 

Em'anate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  emano,  emanahu — e,  ex,  and 
tnano,  to  flow ;  probably,  by  transposition  of  letters, 
from  Gr.  nama,  anything  flowing,  from  na6,  to  flow.] 
To  flow  out ;  to  is0ue  from  a  source ;  to  flow  fh>m ;  to 
proceed  from  a  source  or  fountain ;  to  flow ;  to  arise ;  to 
proceed ;  to  issue ;  to  spring. 

—a.  Issuing  out ;  emanant 

Emana'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  imanation,  fh>m  L.  Lat  emano- 
tio.]  Act  of  flowing  or  proceeding  fh>m  a  fonntain-head 
or  origin ;  that  which  iMues,  flows,  or  proceeds  from  any 
source,  substance,  or  body ;  efflux ;  effluvium. 

(Pinl.)  The  doctrine,  in  the  ancient  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, which  regarded  all  things  as  emanating  or  flowing 
from  the  Supreme  Being.  According  to  it  there  was  no 
spontaneous  creation,  but  all  things  Issued  necessarily 
out  of  the  divine  fullness  without  any  trev  action  on 
the  part  of  God.  This  K  from  original  perfection  de- 
parts more  and  more  (Vom  its  source  and  gradually  de- 
generates, which  was  thought  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  evil.  This  system  came  fh>m  the  East,  and  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  systems  of  ancient  Greece, 
particularly  the  Pythagorean.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  at  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  employed  in  th<|>loi^  to^xplidn.thejnlAtioii* 
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ship  among  the  penono  of  the  Trinity,  the  Son  and  Spirit 
being  regarded  as  effluxes  or  emanations  fh>m  the 
Ftitber. 

Em'anaUve,  a.  Issuing  from  another. 

fim'aiiAtory,  a.  That  emanates ;  emanation. 

Emiui'cipate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  emandpo — e,  ex,  and  mamr 
eipium^  a  legal  formal  purchase  among  the  Romans,  by 
taking  a  thing  in  the  hand  and  weighing  out  the  money ; 
a  slaTe,  from  mantu^  the  hand,  and  capio^  to  take.]  To 
declare  free  and  independent;  to  set  free  from  servitude ; 
to  liberate ;  to  restore  fh>m  bondage  to  freedom ;  to  free 
from  bondage  or  restraint  of  any  kind. 

—a.  Set  at  liberty ;  free. 

Emanclpa'tlon,  n.  TFr.  fmaneipaUfm^  from  L.  eman- 
cipatiOy  from  tnancipo,  1  sell,  or  deliver  over  the  tangi- 
ble property  in  anything.]  Act  of  emancipating  or  set- 
ting free  ftrom  slavery,  servitude,  subjection,  or  depend- 
ence; deliverance  from  bondage,  slavery,  or  ftt)m  civil, 
or  any  other  restraint;  liberation;  freedom;  release; 
•nftttnchisement. 

(Law.)  By  the  ancient  Roman  law.  the  son  stood  in 
the  relation  of  a  slave  to  the  father.  By  a  fiction  of  that 
law,  the  son  might  be  freed  from  this  relation  by  being 
three  times  sold  (mancipattu)  by  the  father.  Hence  the 
enfiranchisoment  of  the  son  derived  from  this  ceremony 
the  name  of  emanciptUion.  In  coarse  of  time,  various 
modes  of  emnncipation,  both  tacit  and  express,  became 
recognized  by  the  Roman  Jurisprudence.  The  word,  in 
countries  following  that  law,  signifies  the  exemption 
of  the  son  from  the  power  of  the  father,  either  by  express 
act,  or  by  implication  of  law.  By  the  present  civil  law 
of  France,  mijori  ty  (and  with  i  t  emancipation )  is  attained 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  the  marriage  of  a  mi- 
nor emancipates  him.  (CMe  Civile  lib.  1,  c.  iU.) 
(Hist.)  See  Slwkrt. 


icipa'tlonlst,  n.  An  advocate  for  the  emanci- 
pation ofslaves. 

Emau'clpator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  emancipates  or 
liberates  from  bondage  or  restraint 

Eman'clpbit,  n.  A  convict  who  has  been  pardoned  or 
emancipated ;  —  used  in  Australia. 

Emanuel,  (e-mdn'u^,)  The  Grkat,  king  of  Portugal, 
succeeded  Jonn  II.  in  1495.  He  was  the  son  of  Duke  Fer- 
dinand of  Yiseu,  grandson  of  king  Edward  of  Portugal, 
nephew  of  king  Alfonso  V^.,  and  cousin  of  John  II.  His 
father,  accused  of  conspiracy  against  John  II.,  was  slain 
by  the  latter  with  his  own  hand.  JEL  restored  the  nobil- 
ity to  their  pririleges,  and  encouraged  maritime  adven- 
tures, by  which  means  a  new  passage  to  India  was  discov- 
ered by  Gama,  and,  in  15  )1,  to  Bnuul  by  Cabral.  Emanuel 
al»o  sent  an  expedition  to  Africa,  and  established  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  Soon 
after  his  accession  he  published  an  edict  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  his  kingdom.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  grieved  by  the  agitation  caused  in  Germany 
by  the  preaching  of  Lather,  Emanuel  wrote  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Wiite,  exhorting  him  to  get 
rid  of  that  great  heresiarch.  Emanuel  married  in  suo- 
cession  three  wives :  the  first,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella;  the  second,  Mary,  her  sister;  and 
the  third,  Eleanor  of  Austria,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  who 
survived  him  and  married  Francis  I.  of  France.  D.  15*21. 

feSman'oel,  in  0''orgia,  a  S.S.E.  co. :  arr/i,  abt.  1,000  sq. 
m.  River*  O^eechee  River,  and  Pendleton's.  Ohoapee, 
and  Cannoucliee  creeks.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  sandy  and 
generally  sterile.   Oip.  Swainsborough. 

Einar'flrinate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  emarginare,  emarginoUuM.] 
To  tike  the  margin  or  edge  from. 

Emar'irinate,  or  EK-ut'oiN atkd,  a.  TFr.  tmarairUy  from 
Lat  margo^  an  edge.]  (Bot.)  A  leaf  notched  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  at  the  apex,  as  in  the  leaf  of  boxwood. 

(Jfin.)    Having  all  the  edges  of  the  primitive  form 
truncated,  each  by  one  face. 

(ZoSl.)    Having  the   margin   broken  by  an  obtuse 
notch  on  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

Emar'iplnately,  adp.  In  the  form  of  notches. 

Emaripina'tioii,  n.  The  act  of  taking  away  the 
margin. 

Emaa'calate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  emasculo — e,  ex,  and  mat- 
culuSf  dimin.  of  «iuu,a  mule.  See  M  v:!ICULI.xk.]  To  unman; 
to  castrate;  to  geld ;  to  deprive  of  virility.  — To  deprive 
of  masculine  strength  or  ri>;or;  to  weaken;  to  render 
effeminate;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  softness. 

—a.  Unmanned;  vitiated. 

Emascala'tion,  n.  [Fr.  inwuculation.]  Act  of  emas- 
culating or  depriving  of  virility;  castration.  —  Act  of 
depriving  of  vigor  or  strength. —  Unmanly  weakness. 

Emas'calator,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  emasculates. 

Emaa'calatory,  a.  Tending  to  emasculate. 

Eiii'aiui«  in  Btnnsylvania,  a  post  village  of  Lehigh  co., 
5  m.  8.W.  of  Allentown. 

Em'aus,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 

Einbale%  v.  a.  [Fr.  embaUer—em,  for  en,  and  balle, 
q.  v.]  To  make  up  into  a  bundle,  bale,  or  package ;  to  pack. 

Embalm',  v.  a.  [Fr.  embaumer—em,  and  baume,  balm, 
for  balsam.  See  Balm.]  To  anoint  or  preserve  with 
balm ;  to  open  a  dead  body,  take  out  the  intestines,  and 
fill  their  place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccated  spices 
and  drugs,  to  prevent  its  putrefaction ;  to  fill  with  sweet 
scent,  as  the  air;  to  preserve,  with  care  and  affection, 
from  loss  or  decay. 

Embalmed'^  p.  a.  Filled  with  aromatic  spices  or  plants 
for  preservation;  filled  with  sweet  scent;  preserved 
from  loss  or  destruction. 

Embalm'er,  n.  One  who  embalms  bodies  for  preser- 
vation. 

^mbalmlnar,  (em^Mm'ing,)  n.  [Fr.  emlKmmer;  Lat 
baUamum,  balm.J  The  art,  invented  by  the  Egyptians, 
of  preserving  dead  bodies  from  decay  by  means  of  aro- 
matica,  antiseptics,  or  desiccation.  E.  was  practiBed  by 
the  aodent  Egyptians  fri  t«  the  earliest  times.    It  was 
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associated  with  their  religloos  belief,  for  they  held  that 
the  soul,  after  completing  its  cycle  of  separate  existences 
of  several  thousand  years,  again  returned  to  the  body, 
and  if  that  were  found  decayed  or  wasted,  it  transmi- 
grated. The  invention  of  the  art  was  ascribed  to  AnuUis, 
the  son  of  Osiris,  who  first  performed  this  office  to  his 
lather:  hence,  all  deceased  persons  were  supposed  to  be 
embalmed  after  the  model  of  Osiris.  The  process  of  E. 
is  described  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus.  The  corpse  of  a  male 
was  at  once  delivered  to  the 
embalmers;  if  a  female,  it 
retained  at  home  until  decom- 
position had  begun.  A  scribe 
first  marked  with  a  reed  pen  a 
line  on  the  left  side  below  the 
ribs;  along  this  line  theparo- 
sdiittei  or  flank-incisor  made 
a  deep  incision  with  a  rude 
knifeofstoneorflint,  on  which 
he  was  pursued  with  curses  and 
pelted  with  stones  as  if  he  had 
committed  some  heinous  of- 
fence. The  taricheute*,  or  pre- 
parer, then  proceeded  to  re- 
move the  entrails  and  lungs, 
leaving  the  heart  and  kidneys. 
The  brains  were  drawn  through 
the  nostrils  by  a  crooked  iron 
instrument  The  entrails  were 
washed  with  palm-wine  and 
perfumed,  and  the  cavities 
were  then  filled  up  with  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  aromatic 
drugs.  The  flank  incision  was 
then  sowed  up,  and  the  body 
steeped  in  natron  for  seventy 
days,  after  which  it  was 
wrapped  in  linen  bandages 
anointed  with  gums.  The  bmiy 
thus  prepared  was  put  in  a 
wooden  coffin,  and  placed  In  an 
upright  position  either  in  a 
sepulchre  or  in  one  of  their 
own  apartments ;  for  many  of 
them  kept  their  dead  at  home, 
and  sometimes  produced  them 
at  festive  entertainments.  Mod- 
ern discoveries  in  the  tombs 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  intes- 
tines were  separately  embalm- 
ed and  deposited  in  four  vases 
in  the  coflBn.  This  method  of  £ 
was  the  most  expensive,  and 
adopted  only  by  the  wealthy 
classes.  The  cost  was  a  talent  of  silver,  or  about  $1,220. 
Another  and  cheaper  mode,  costing  only  20  miitse,  about 
$210,  was  effected  without  any  incision,  by  injecting  the 
viscera  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  then  steeping  the  body  in 
natron  for  70  days;  after  which  the  viscera  came  away, 
and  nothing  remained  but  skin  and  bones.  The  3d  method, 
used  only  for  the  lower  classes,  was  perfornu-d  by  wash- 
ing the  body  in  myrrh  and  laying  it  in  salt  for  70  days. 
The  success  of  the  art  as  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, is  attested  by  the  numerous  mummies  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  the  great  museums  of  Europe  and 
America.  All  classes  among  them  were  embalmed,  also 
the  animals  which  their  religion  held  sacrtnl.  Of  these 
upward  of  50  species  have  been  found  embalmed,  among 
them  the  ibis,  crocodile,  cat  Ac.  The  art  was  practised 
also  by  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Rnmans,  though 
it  never  attained  such  perfection  among  them  as  among 
the  people  from  whom  it  was  borrowed.  The  Persians 
employed  wax,  the  Assyrians  honey :  the  Jews  embalmed 
some  of  their  kings  with  spices,  with  which  also  the  body 
of  our  Lord  was  anointed ;  and  Alexander  the  Great  was 
embalmed  with  wax  and  honey.  It  appears  that  the 
early  Christians  embalmed  their  dead,  and,  according  to 
St.  Augustine,  mummies  were  made  in  his  time,  at  the 
end  of  the  5th  century.  An  elaborate  process  of  em- 
balming was  also  adopted  by  the  Gnauches  or  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Isles.  (See  Mummt.)  The  art 
of  E.  was  probably  never  lost  In  Europe,  but  the  mode 
of  K  by  injecting  into  the  veins  of  the  body  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  discovered  by 
Gaunal  in  1834,  has  considerably  diminished  the  cost  of 
JS.  From  that  time  many  substances  have  been  experi- 
mented on  and  employed  as  substitutes  for  sulphate  of 
alumina  for  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies,  one  of  the 
most  successful  being,  we  believe,  sulphate  of  sine  at 
different  degrees  of  strength.  We  know  reputed  em- 
balmers who  make  a  mystery  of  their  process,  and  do 
not  use  other  substances. 

Embalm'tnuT*  *>.  Act  or  art  of  fllling  a  dead  body  with 
spices  for  preservation. 

Embalm'ment,  n.  [Fr.  embaumtment.l  The  act  of 
embalming. 

Embank',  v.  a.  ^Bn  or  in,  and  hank.^  To  Inclose 
with  a  bank;  to  defend  with  a  bank,  mound,  or  dikes. 

Embaiilc'ment,  n.  Act  of  surrounding  or  defending 
with  a  bank ;  a  mound  or  bank  raised  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  for  protecting  against  inundation,  or  for  the 
passage  of  a  railway. 

Embar',  v.  a.  [En  and  bar.]  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with 
a  bar ;  to  make  fast;  to  inclose  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or 
escape. 

Embar'cadere,  n.  [Fr.  embarcadert.']  A  landing- 
place,  (r.) 

Embarea'f  Ion,  n.    [Fr.]    Same  as  embarkation. 

Embar'iro*  *>• ;  P^-  EacBAitaoxa.  [Sp.  and  It.  embargo, 
from  Sp.  embargar^  to  arrest.]    An  order  by  the  public 


aathorities  of  a  country  to  prevent  vessels  learfng  or 
entering  its  ports.  Embargoes  are  usually  imposed  only 
in  time  of  war,  or  in  apprehension  of  an  invasion ;  in 
which  cases  the  government  employs  the  ships  under 
E.  in  armaments,  expeditions,  transportation  of  troops, 
Ac.  Formerly,  when  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  impor- 
tant movements  from  the  enemy,  an  E.  was  laid  upon 
all  vessels  that  might  be  the  means  of  conveying  infor- 
mation. E.  may  also  be  laid  by  government  upon  the 
ships  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  its 
service. 

— V.  a.  To  hinder  or  prevent,  as  ships  fh>m  sailing  for  a 
limited  time ;  to  stop.  —  To  hinder  from  being  prosecuted 
by  the  departure  or  entrance  of  ships. 

Embark',  v.  a.  [Fr.  embarqtur,  from  bark ;  It  tn»- 
^rcare ;  Sp.  embaredr.]  To  put  or  caiUM  to  enter  on 
board  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  or  boat. — To  engage ;  to  put 
to  risk  or  venture ;  to  engage,  as  a  person  in  any  afl&ir. 

— V.  n.  To  go  on  board  of  a  ship,  boat,  or  vessel. — To  en- 
gage in  any  business,  or  to  undertake  it ;  to  take  a  share. 

Embarka'tion,  n.  [Fr.l  Act  of  embarking,  or  of 
putting  or  going  on  board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ; 
that  which  is  embarked. 

Embar'raflS,  in  Ittinoit,  a  township  of  Edgar  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  abt  1,800. 

Embar'raMi,  in  Jlfmnetota,  a  post-olBce  of  St  Louis  cu. 
Pop.  abt  4<io. 

— A  ihist-office  of  Waupaca  co. 

Embar'ra*  Point,  in  niinoit^  a  village  of  Edgar  co^ 
abt.  100  m.  £.  of  Springfield. 

Embar'ras  River,  in  Illinois,  rises  in  Champnign 
CO.,  and  flowing  generally  8.  through  Douglas,  Coles, 
and  Cumberland  cos.  to  Newton  and  Jasper  cos.,  turns 
to  the  S.E.,  traverses  a  part  of  Ci-awford  oo.,  and  enten 
the  Wabash  River  from  Lawrence  co. 

Embar'ras  River,  in  Wiscontin,  enters  Wolf  River 
from  Waupaca  co. 

Embar'ram,  v.  a.  [Fr.  embarroMser—em,  and  barre,  a 
bar.1  To  put  a  bar  or  difficulty  in  the  way  of;  to  involve 
in  difficulties;  to  hinder ;  to  perplex ;  to  entangle. — To 
confuse ;  to  confound ;  to  disconcert ;  to  abash ;  to  dis- 
tress; to  embroil. — To  render  intricate,  perplexed,  or 
entangled. 

Embar'raased,  p. a.  Perplexed;  rendered  intricate. — 
Confused;  confounded. 

Embar'ramlnfp,  p.  a.  Perplexing ;  entangling ;  con- 
fusing; confounding;  abashing. 

Embar'ramlnis'ly,  adp.  In  an  embarrassing  manner. 

Embar'rammeni,  n.  Act  of  embarrassing;  per* 
plexity ;  intricacy ;  entanglement;  trouble;  distrtMs; 
anxifty.  —  Confutdon  of  mind ;  al>ashment 

Embase'ment,  n.    Deterioration ;  debasement  (b.) 
(JUrd.)    Same  as  embasis. 

Em'basis,  n.  {Hr.]  (Med.)  A  bathing-tub  or  Teoel 
filled  with  warm  water. 

Embaa'MMlor,  n.    An  Ambassador,  q.  v. 

Eml»amMHre,  n.    Embassy,  (o.) 

Em'bam J,  *>.  [Fr.  ambauade ;  Sp.  embaxada ;  It  <m- 
bascidta.  8^*e  AMBAflSADoa.]  The  charge,  employment, 
or  commiseiun  of  a  public  minister,  whether  ambaasa* 
dor  or  envoy ;  the  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  a 
public  or  solemn  message;  any  solemn  message. 

Em  bathe',  v.  a.    [En  and  bathe,]    To  bathe. 

Embat'f  le,  r.  a.  [En  and  battle,]  To  arrange  in  order 
of  battle ;  to  array  troops  for  battle.  —  To  Aimish  with 
battlements. 

— V.  n.    To  be  arranged  in  order  of  battle. 

Embat'tled.  p.  a.  Arrayed  in  order  of  battle.  —  Fur- 
nished with  battlements.  —  Having  been  the  place  of 
battle.  , 

(Her.)  One  of  the  eight  crooked 
or  curved  lines  used  in  addition  to 
the  straight  line,  in  dividing  one 
part  of  the  field  from  another,  or 
for  the  outline  of  any  principal  ordi- 
nary. When  this  outline,  or  line  of 
division,  is  in  the  form  of  the  bat- 
tlements of  a  tower,  it  is  said  to  be 
embattled.  French  heralds  use  the 
term  crmelU, 

Embat'tlement,  n.     Same  as 
Battlement,  q.  v. 
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Embay',  v.  a.  [En  and  bay."]  To  inclose  in  a  bay  or  in- 
let ;  to  landluck ;  to  inclose  between  capes  or  promon- 
tories. 

Embden,or  Emden,  (nn'dm,)  a  seaport-town  of  Han- 
over, being  the  second  in  that  former  kingdom  in  respect 
of  size  and  importance, prov.  Aurich,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  sestuary  of  the  Ems,  or  rather  of  the  bay  called 
Dollart,  16  m.  S.W.  of  Aurich.  There  are  ship-building 
docks.    Pop.  15,827. 

Emb'den,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  oo., 
on  the  Kennebec  River,  abt  40  m.  N.  by  W. of  Augusta; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Emb'den  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Somer- 
set CO.,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  abt.  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Augusta. 

Em  beam',  v.  a.  To  clothe  or  cover  with  beams  of 
light 

Embed',  or  Imbed,  v.  a.  [En  and  bed.]  To  lay,  aa  in  a 
bed ;  to  lay  in  surrounding  matter. 

Embed'ment,  n.    Act  of  embedding. 

Embellish,  v.  a.  [Fr.  embeUir — en,and6eUe;  l4it 
bellus,  pretty,  handsome,  fine,  neat,  contracted  from 
benultu,  from  benut  —  bonut,  good  ]  To  make  beautiful 
or  elegant  by  ornaments;  to  make  graceful  or  elegant, 
as  manners ;  to  adorn ;  to  deck ;  to  decorate ;  to  orna- 
ment :  to  beautify ;  to  illustrate. 

Embellblhed,  p.  a.    Adorned ;  decorated;  beautiAil. 

Embel'llaher,  n.  One  who  embeUiahea;  ane  wbt 
graces  with  omamenta.  .         r^r^£^t/^> 
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Bflibel'llBliliMrljr,  adt.    In  inch  a  manner  as  to  em- 

Kmbelltolim^Bt,  n.  [Fr.  embeUis$emmt.]  Act  of 
Mubellbbiug  or  aduming ;  any  tiling  that  adds  beauty 
or  elegance;  ornament;  decoration;  grace;  beanty; 
elegance. 

Eni%er-«UlXB,  n.pl.  [Sax.  yml^rm^  or  ymb-rifne — ymb, 
about,  arooi)^  and  rjfiK,  Goth,  runt^  a  course,  anniver^ 
sary.]  {EeeL)  In  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  certain 
days,  first  appointed  by  Pope  Galiztus  a.  d.  220,  to  be 
set  apart  for  flisting  and  prayer,  and  for  imploring  the 
bleadng  of  God  on  the  fkttits  of  the  earth,  and  on  the 
ministers  ordained  at  these  times.  The  £.£>.  occur  four 
times  in  the  year,  being  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Satorday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Ijent;  after  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost  or  Whitsunday;  after  the  Festival  of  the 
Uoly  Ooss,  on  the  14th  of  September ;  and  after  the 
Festiyal  of  St.  hucia,  on  the  I3th  of  December.  The 
weeks  in  which  E.  D.  fall  are  called  ember-M>uk*.  The 
Sundays  immediately  following  these  seasons  are  still 
i4>pointed  by  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  for 
the  ordinatioD  of  priests  and  deacons.  DeriTation  of  the 
term  is  doobtlbl.  By  some  it  is  derived  fh>m  the  Greek 
Aflnerat,  days ;  by  others  fh>m  the  Saxon  ymbrea^  a  cir- 
cle or  reTolution.  Others  still,  connect  the  term  with 
tiie  A.  Sax.  amjpriany  ( Dau.  ewmer,)  in  the  sense  of  ashes, 
which  the  primitive  Christians  strewed  on  their  heads 
at  these  solemn  festivals. 

Ember-i^ooae,  n.  [Ger.  imber.]  (ZM.)  The  great 
northern  direr,  a  species  of  (Myw^us.    See  Ooltmbidji. 

Emberi'sa*  n.  A  genus  of  birds  in  the  classification 
of  Gray,  corresponding  to  the  geuus  Pi.£0TE0PHANS8,9.v. 


ers,  n.  pL  {A.S.amyrian;  Dan.  emmer;  Icel. 
egmyriOy  hot  ashes.]  Hot  ashes  or  cinders ;  small  coals 
of  fire  with  ashes ;  the  residuum  of  wood,  coal,  or  other 
combustibles  not  extinguished. 

Bmber»«reeks«  n.pL  The  weeks  on  which  the  ember- 
days  Call. 

Bnil»eB'sle,  V.  a.  [Nor.  embttuiUr,  to  filch;  0.  Fr. 
beUer^  or  beffioTt  to  deceive,  to  gull ;  Sp-  embawoo^  to  im- 
pose upon,  to  cheat.  Ktymol.  unknown.]  To  purloin ; 
to  appropriate  (huidnlently  to  one's  own  use  what  is  in- 
trusted to  one's  care  and  management ;  to  vraste ;  to  dis- 
sipate in  extravagance. 

f  1  h r g^mleiea ty  n.  {Laao.)  Act  of  embeszling,  or 
fraudulently  appropriating  to  one's  own  use  the  money 
or  goods  intrusted  to  one's  care  and  management ;  the 
thing  appropriated;  larceny  by  clerks,  servants,  or 
sgents.  An  E.  is  in  substance,  and  essentially,  a  lar- 
ceny, aggrarated  rather  than  pnlliated  by  the  violation 
of  a  trust  or  contract,  instead  of  being,  like  larceny,  a 


■bes'mler,  n.  One  who  embezzles. 
Easbil'lovr*  «.  a.  To  heave  as  the  waves  of  the  sea;  to 

swell. 
Eoibirter,  V.  a.  Toimbltter. 
EntbirtermeBt*  n.  Theactofimbittering.  (ft.) 
Entbl*Be'«  v.  a.  [En  and  blaze.]  To  set  in  a  blaze ;  to 
Idndle ;  to  ad<Hii  with  glittering  embellishments. 
(Ber.)  To  point  or  adorn  with  figures  armorial ;  to 


Eoibla'aoii*  v.  a.  [Fr.  bUuaiur.  See  Blazon.]  To  dls-' 
play  pompously ;  to  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry  or 
enslfrns  armorial. 

fiHibla'aoner,  n.  Ablazoner;  one  who  emblazons ;  a 
herald ;  one  who  publishes  and  displays  with  pomp. 

EHibla'aonnieiiiv  n.  An  emblazoning. 

fiHibla'aonry,  n.  Pictures  on  shields ;  display  of  fig- 
ures; heraldic  ornaments. 

EHi'bleill*  a.  [Fr.  embUmt;  Qr.embUma,  flrom  embdllo 
—«a,  and  6aUo,  to  throw  or  cast.]  In  the  primary  sense 
of  the  word,  a  piece  of  mosaic,  or  any  work  in  which 
bits  of  one  kind  of  materiiU  are  inserted  or  set  into  an- 
other.—  In  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  any- 
thing which,  bv  association  of  ideas,  appears  to  be  a  vis- 
ible and  suitable  repreeentation  of  some  abstract  aual- 
itv,  or  it  has  a  similar  meaning  to  that  of  the  word  dt- 
etce,  q.  v.  Thus  the  lamb  is  the  emblem  of  meekness, 
humility,  and  docUitv ;  the  lion,  of  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity ;  the  dog,  of  fidelity ;  and  the  fox,  of  craft  and 
cunning.  The  eagle  is  the  emblem  of  Imperial  power, 
as  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  king  of  birds,  and  often  styled 
tbs  roysd  bird.  Other  things  have  been  taken  as  em- 
blems of  persons,  as  they  are  associated  with  them  by 
historical  recollections :  thus  the  gridiron  is  the  emblem 
of  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom : 
tbs  wheel,  that  of  St.  Catharine,  for  a  similar  reason. 
An  angel  bearing  a  pen  is  the  emblem  of  St.  Blatthew ; 
a  lioo,  that  of  St.  Mark :  a  bull,  of  St.  Luke ;  and  an 
ssgle,  of  St.  John.  Flowers  are  supposed  to  be  emblem- 
atic of  various  qualities,  and  are,  in  consequence,  some- 
ttmes  used  in  the  Kast  as  a  means  of  communication. 

■■iUeiMAt'le,  or  Emblbmatioal,  o.  Pertaining  to,  or 
eomprising,an  emblem;  representing  by  some  idlusion 
or  cQstomary  connection,  or  by  similar  qualities ;  using 
emblems. 

■■iMenBAfleallx,  adv.  By  means  of  emblems;  in 
the  manner  of  emblems. 

BMblemat'lelse,  o.  a.  To  emblematize,    (b.) 

BMMem'ailst*  n.  A  writer  or  inventor  of  emblems. 

BmM^m'atlxe*  v.  a.  To  represent  by  an  emblem. 

Bml^leineBto,  n.  fl.  [0.  Fr.  embUr^  to  sow  with  com, 

from  bU^  cm^.]    (Xate.}    The  right  of  a  tenant  to  take 

and  carry  away,  after  nis  tenancy  has  ended,  such  an- 

msl  products  of  the  land  as  have  resulted  fh>m  his  own 

esresnd  labor. 

VBt^lemlse,  V.  a.  To  emblematize,    (ft.) 

WlM^iiiM*  9.  a.  [J^  and  bluom^  q.  v.]    To  cover  or 

enrich  with  bloom. 
Bmblf^Mom*  «•  a.  To  cover  with  bloom  or  blossom. 
Saib«d'ied«  p  a.  Oollected  or  formed  into  a  body. 


Embod'ler,  n.  He  that  embodies. 

fimbod'lmenty  n.  Act  of  embodying:  the  state  of 
being  embodied. 

£mbod'jr,  v.  a.  [En  and  body.]  To  form  into  a  body ; 
to  invest  with  matter;  to  make  corporeal. — To  form 
into  a  collection  or  system.  —  To  bring  into  a  band,  com- 
pany, regiment,  bri^de,  army,  or  other  regular  assem- 
blage.— To  collect. 

— 1>.  n.  To  unite  in  a  body,  mass,  or  collection ;  to  coalesce. 

fimbofni^'y  V*  •'•  To  discharge,  as  a  river,  its  waters 
into  the  sea  or  another  river. 

Emb^^o'lnsr,  n.  [Fr.  em&oiicAt«re,  from  boucht,  Lat. 
6tccca,  mouth  J  The  mouth  of  a  river,  (r.) 

fimbold'en,  v.  a.  [En,  and  bold.]  To  give  boldness  or 
courage  to ;  to  encourage. 

Embold'ener,  n.    One  who  emboldens. 

Em'bollsin,  n.  [Fr.  emboUtme  ;  Or.  embdlitmay  trom 
tmballo — ew,  and  6o/7o,  to  throw  or  cast.]  That  which 
is  thrown  In,  or  inserted ;  intercalatlou ;  the  insertion 
of  days,  months,  or  years  in  an  account  of  time,  to  pro- 
duce reicularity:  intercalated  time. 

£mbolls'm  aI,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  embolism  or  interca- 
lation; iutercaUted ;  inserted. 

EmbollsmAne,  or  Embousmat'ical,  a.  Embolismlc. 

Elabolls'mic,  or  JSMBous'iaoAL,  a.  Intercalated ;  in- 
serted. 

Em'bollte,  n.  {Min.)  A  chlorobromide  of  silver,  color 
asparagus  to  oUve-green,  resembling  horn-silver.  It 
constitutes  the  principal  silver  ore  of  the  mines  of 
ChafiHrsillo,  Chili. 

Em'boliis,  n. ;  pi.  Embou.  [Gr.  «m6o2o«,  fh>m  emJbaUo^ 
to  put  in.]  Anything  inserted  and  acting  in  another, 
as  a  wedge,  or  the  piston  of  a  pump,  or  of  a  steam:engine. 

g^n,  [Fr.]  Plumpness, 
r — en,  and  6orof«r.] 


•npolnt, 
Eiaboraer.  v.  a.  TO.Ff. 

To  adorn  with  a  border. 
Embowi',  V.  a.    [En,  and  bou.]  To  raise  or  form  bosses 

or  protuberances;  to  fashion  in  relievo  or  raised  work ; 

to  cut  or  form  with  prominent  figures ;  to  cover,  as  with 

bosses  or  protuberances. 
EmbCMsed',  p.a.    Formed  or  covered  with  bosses  or 

raised  figures. 
{,Bot.)  Prqlected  in  the  centre  like  the  boss  of  a  shield. 


e',  V.  a.  [Fr.  embroMier — «i,  and  6ro»,  the  arm ; 

Lat.  braehittm.]  To  take  or  hold  within  the  arms ;  to 
press  to  the  bosom  in  token  of  affection ;  to  hug ;  to 
clasp;  to  inclose;  to  seize  eagerly  or  ardently;  to  lay 
hold  on ;  to  comprehend ;  to  comprise :  to  encompass ; 
to  encircle ;  to  include ;  to  contain ;  to  receive ;  to  admit; 
to  accept 
{Law.)  To  attempt  to  corrupt  a  Jury. 

— v.n.  To  Join  in  an  embrace. 

—n.  Inclosure  or  clasp  with  arms;  pressure  to  the  bosom 
with  the  arms ;  a  hug ;  a  clasp ;  a  grapple ;  reception  of 
one  thing  into  another ;  conjugal  endearment. 

Embra'eeor,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  practices  embracery. 

Embrac'er,  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  embraces. 

Enibn»'cery»  m.  (Law.)  An  attempt  to  cormpt  a 
Jury  in  favor  of  one  party  in  a  triHl,  by  promises, 
persuasion,  entreaties,  money,  entertainment,  and  the 
like.  The  punishment  for  this  misdemeanor,  of  the 
person  embracing  and  the  Jurors  embraced,  is  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Embraneli'inent,  m.  The  act  or  the  process  of  form- 
ing a  branch. 

Embra'sare,  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  emftnuer,  to  fire,  to  set  on 
fire — m,  and  braise,  burning  charcoal ;  root  Tent  6ras, 
or  broso,  a  bright  fire.]  (/brf.)  An  opening  in  a  wall  or 
parapet  to  hold  a  bright  fire ;  the  Indent  of  a  battle- 
ment throc^h  which  cannon  are  pointed  and  discharged. 
{Arch.)  The  enlargement  of  the  aperture  of  a  door  or 
window  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  for  giving  greater  play 
for  the  opening  of  the  door  or  casement,  or  for  admit* 
ting  more  light. 

{Gun.)  A  piece  of  iron  which  grasps  the  trunnions  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  when  raised  to  tne  borins* machine. 

Eiii'br««wlll«,  in  i^fMyfoanta,  a  P.  0.  of  Chester  oo. 

Embrlirlit.',  t>.  a.  To  make  bright ;  to  brighten. 

Embro,  a  village  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Oxford,  abt. 
100  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto:  pop.  abt.  500. 


m.  S.W.  of  Toronto;  pop.  abt.  500. 
broea'do,  n.  A  pass  in  fencing. 
broeate,  r.  a.   [L.  Lat  embroco,  ( 


/Ins,  n.  [Fr.  emboster,  from  bosse,  a  stud.]  {ArU.) 
The  art  of  obtaining  patterns  of  any  kind,  or  inscrip- 
tions, in  relief,  on  cloth,  leather,  felt,  metal,  pasteboard, 
or  paper.  It  is  effected  by  subjecting  the  material  on 
which  it  is  desired  to  raise  any  pattern  to  very  great 
pressure,  which  may  be  applied  vertically  by  the  sharp 
blow  of  a  die,  or  by  a  cylinder.  For  embossing  crests, 
or  names,  on  paper  and  envelopes,  a  small  stamping- 
machine  is  used,  and  the  device  d^red  is  cut  in  in- 
taglio on  the  die.  The  paper  is  placed  on  a  piece  of 
soft  metal  stamped  by  the  die,  and  therefore  having  the 
device  in  relief,  and  the  impression  is  obtained  by  press- 
ing the  die  forcibly  on  it  by  means  of  a  lever.  For  em- 
IxMsing  woollen  goods,  the  cylinders  which  are  used 
must  nftve  the  pattern  cut  on  them  in  intaglio ;  but  for 
velvets,  and  embossing  paper  of  any  size,  the  patterns 
must  be  in  relief.  The  following  is  the  process  adopted 
when  cylinders  are  used.  The  engraved  cylinder,  or 
embossing-ruller,  and  another  of  the  same  diameter, 
called  the  bed-roller,  are  set  closely  together,  and  the 
material  is  passed  between  them.  The  bed-roller  Is' 
made  of  paper  (see  CALKifDZRUfOL  and  covered  with  felt, 
to  prevent  it  fh>m  receiving  ana  retaining  any  impres- 
sion firom  the  embossing-roller.  The  cylinder  on  which 
the  pattern  is  cut  is  made  hollow,  to  receive  heated 
irons,  or  to  be  heated  by  steam.  Leather  may  be  em- 
bossed by  pressure,  or  by  rendering  it  supple  by  moist- 
ure, and  then  fiishioning  it  into  the  desired  shape  on  a 
mould  cut  for  the  purpose.  Ornaments  for  picture- 
frames  and  the  interior  decoration  of  apartments,  which 
closely  resemble  carved  oak,  may  be  made  in  this  man- 
ner. The  cloth  which  is  used  for  binding  books  Is  em- 
bossed by  passing  the  material  between  two  steel  rollers 
engraved  with  the  required  pattern,  which  are  heated 
by  gas  Jets  firom  pipes  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
rollers,  which  are  hollow.  When  there  is  any  peculiar 
device  on  the  cover  of  a  book  t»ound  in  cloth,  and  there 
Is  much  gilding  about  it,  the  cloth  is  first  glued  to  the 
millboard  covers,  and  snl:^)^^^  ^  fF^*^^  pressure  fh>m 
the  die  engraved  for  the  purpose,  after  it  hits  been  laid 
on  an  iron  plate,  which  is  heated  fh)m  beneath  by 
gas. 

ImboWi'llieBt*  n.    A  prominence  like  a  boss ;  a  Jnt ; 
relief;  a  figure  in  relievo ;  raised  work. 

Embot'tle,  v.  a.  [En,  and  bottle,]  To  put  in  a  bottle;  to 
bottle;  to  include  or  confine  in  a  bottle. 

Emboneliare,'  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  en,  and  bouehe^  month.] 
A  mouth  or  aperture,  as  of  a  river,  cannon,  Ac 
{Mm.)  The  month-piece  of  a  wind-instrument 

Embow',  v.a.  [En,  and  bow.]  To  form  like  a  bow;  to 
arch ;  to  vault 

Embowed',  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  anything  which  is 
bent  like  a  bow. 

Embow'el,  v.  a.  [En,  and  6oio«l.]  To  take  out  the 
bowels  or  entrails  or  an  animal  body;  to  eviscerate ;  to 
take  out  the  Internal  parts  of;  to  sink  or  inclose  in 
another  substance. 

Embow'eler,  Embow'eller,  n.  One  who  takes  out 
the  bowels. 

Embow'elioenty  n.  Act  of  taking  out  the  bowels; 
evisceration. 

Embow'er,  v.  n.  [En,  and  bower.]  To  lodge  or  rest  in  a 
bower. 

— 0.  a.  To  inclose  in  or  cover  with  a  bower ;  to  shelter 
with  trees. 

il\  v.  a.  [En,  and  6oc,  q.  v.]    See  Bmbo6S. 


,  embroeatum  ;  Or. 
embrd — ehi.  a  fomentation,  ttomembreShd,  to  foment — 
en,  and  brtc/id,  to  wet  on  the  surface,  akin  to  Lat.  regare ; 
Ger.  r^en;  Eng.  ratn.]  {Med.)  To  foment  or  moisten 
and  rub,  as  a  diseased  part  of  the  body,  with  a  liquid 
sulistance. 

Embroca'tlon,  m.  [Fr.,  fh>m  L.  Lat.  embroraUo.] 
{Med.)  Act  of  moistening  and  rubbing  a  diseased  part 
with  N  cloth  or  sponge  dipped  in  some  liqnid  substance. — 
The  liquid  with  which  an  affected  part  is  washed. 

Embroirlio,  (em-6itrf'yo,)  n.    See  Embboil,  and  Im- 

BBOOUO. 

Embrol'der,  v.  o.  [Fr.  broder,  fh>m  border,  to  border, 
by  transposition  of  letters.  See  Border.]  To  surrouna 
«^th  a  border  or  edge ;  to  border  with  ornamental  needle- 
work or  figures ;  to  adorn  with  raised  figures  of  needle- 
work. 

Embrol'dered,!).  a.  Adorned  with  figures  of  needle- 
work. 

Embrol'derer.  n.   One  who  embroiders. 

Embroidery,  (em-ftrotd'^r-*,)  n-  [Fr.  broder^t.^  The 
art  of  working  ornamental  figures  with  a  needle  and 
thread.  The  art  of  JS.  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  has  al- 
vrays  been  one  of  the  most  important,  domestic  occupa- 
tions among  Oriental  nations.  It  was  practised  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses;  and  the  women  of 
Sidon  were  famous  for  their  embroidery  before  the  siege 
of  Troy.  In  after  years,  the  women  of  Greece  were 
celebrated  for  their  proficiency  in  the  same  art ;  and 
some  of  their  productions  are  said  to  have  equalled,  if 
not  suroassed,  many  of  the  finest  paintings  then  exist- 
ing. The  Inhabitants  of  Peru,  when  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  had  In  their  possession  elnborate  embroi- 
deries of  gold  and  silver  on  feathers,  which  they  manu- 
factured with  great  skill.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  ecclesi- 
astical tapestry,  curtains,  priests'  vestments,  Ac,  were 
all  embroidered  with  the  needle ;  and  screens,  corridor- 
linings,  Ac.,  were  the  daily  handiwork  of  some  of  the 
noblest  ladies,  assisted  by  their  handmaidens.  In  the 
present  day,  all  E.  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — E. 
on  stuffs,  and  on  muslin.  The  first  class  includes  all 
ornamental  needle-work  upon  ariicles  of  fbmiture, 
standards,  church  vestments,  Ac;  the  second  is  em- 
ployed usually  upon  articles  of  female  apparel,  such  as 
caps,  collars,  Ac.  Stuff  E.  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
loom,  and  is  executed  with  gold,  silver,  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  threads.  Muslin  E  is  generally  accomplished 
by  hand,  the  fabric  being  stretched  upon  a  fhune.  This 
kind  of  work  has  been  very  fashionable  of  late  years ; 
although  at  first  looked  upon  only  as  an  elegant  accom- 

Elishment  for  ladies,  it  now  forms  an  article  of  considera* 
le  traffic,  and  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
persons.  Berlin-wool-work  is  a  sort  of  E.  which  has 
been  in  vogue  for  many  years  amone  ladies.  The  fabric 
worked  upon  Is  generally  stretched  upon  a  fhtme,  and 
the  design  to  be  embroidered  is  drawn  upon  it;  or 
oflener,  an  engraving,  in  which  lines  are  drawn  corre- 
sponding with  the  threads  of  the  fabric,  is  used.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  print-seller  named 
Wittich,  in  Berlin,  up  to  1810,  M>Id  the  beet  patterns  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Machine  E  has  given  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  art  and  some  years  ago  a  machine  was  in- 
vented by  which  one  person  could  guide  80  to  140 
needles,  all  working  at  the  same  time.  Several  kinds 
of  sewing-machines  can  be  used  for  embroidering. 

Embroil'*  v.  a.  [Fr.  embrtmiUer^en,  and  brouUUr, 
to  Jumble,  mix,  or  blend  together.  *  See  Broil.]  To  con- 
fhse;  to  confound;  to  perplex;  to  mingle:  to  Intermix 
in  confusion ;  to  involve  in  troubles  or  perplexities;  to 
entangle ;  to  encumber ;  to  confound ;  to  distract ;  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  disorder ;  to  troubls. 

— o.  n.    To  be  in  commotion ;  to  become  disturbed. 

— n.    Embroilment  -A  r^ 
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Embroll'm^nt,  n.  A  •tate  of  contention,  perplexity, 
or  confusion :  diflturlmnce. 

Embronse'.  v.  a.    Tu  corer  with  bronse. 

Embroth'ely  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  brothel. 

Embrown',  v.  a.    See  Imbrowit. 

Embrne%  v.  a.    See  Imbrub. 

Em'bmn,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Hantet  Alpes,  on  the 
Durance,  20  m.  B.  of  Gap ;  pfip.  5,118. 

Embrate',  v.  a.    See  Imbbutb. 

Em'bryo,  n.  [Fr.  embrwm ;  Gr.  embryon^  from  en,  and 
bryOy  to  be  ftall  of  anything,  to  swell  therewith.]  An 
organised  being  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  or  the  ru> 
diment  from  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  an 
organised  body  is  to  be  developed.  —  The  beginning  or 
the  first  state  of  anything  in  its  first  rudiments  or  un- 
finished state. 

{BoL)  The  rudiment  of  the  future  plant  existing  in 
the  seed ;  the  Tegetable  foetus.  The  true  E.  is  the  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  seed  of  flowering  plants ;  for  a 
tpare,  as  the  reproductivo  part  of  a  floweriess  plant  is 
called,  has  no  true  E^  the  rudimentary  plant  being  only 
developed  from  it  after  its  separation  from  the  parent. 
The  E.  is  divided  into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
root,  stem,  and  leaves  of  the  perfect  plant,  termed,  re- 
spectively, the  radicUy  the  plumuU^  and  the  cotyledons. 
These  parts  may  be  readily  recognized  in  many  seetls, 
especiallT  when  the  process  of  germination  is  a  little 
advanced.  Plants  which  have  seeds  with  2  cotvledonB 
are  called  dicotyltdonous^  and  those  having  seeds  com- 
monly possessing  but  one  cotyledon  are  said  to  be  mono- 
eotjfUdonous.  Powerless  plants  are  said  to  be  acotyle- 
donout.  When  cdbumen  is  present  in  a  seed,  the  size 
of  the  ^  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  quantity ;  thus  in 
grasses  there  is  a  larger  deposit  of  albumen,  but  a  verv 
small  E ;  while  in  the  nettle  the  E.  is  large  and  the  al- 
bumen small.  When  the  R  is  external  to  the  albumen 
and  in  contact  with  the  integuments,  as  in  grasses,  it  is 
said  to  be  exUrruU ;  when  it  is  surrounded  by  the  albu- 
men on  all  sides,  except  at  its  radicular  extremity,  as  in 
the  pansy,  it  is  said  to  be  inltmaL  The  E.  is  so  tena- 
cious of  life  under  favorable  circumstances,  that  there 
are  well  attested  instances  of  its  having  preserved  its 
vitality  much  beyond  1,000  years. 

(Fliysiol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  foetus  in  utero^  be- 
fore the  5th  montli  of  pregnancy,  from  its  growth  re- 
sembling the  budding  of  a  plant.  — See  Ovum. 

»-a.  Pertaining  to,  or  noting,  anything  in  its  first  rudi- 
ments or  unfinished  state. 

Embryoffen  le,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  development 
of  an  embryo. 

lEMnhryog'enWi  n.  [Gr.  embryon^  embryo^  and  gmnau^ 
to  produce.]  The  science  of  the  production  and  devel- 
opment of  embryos. 

Embryog'onjr,  n.  [Or.  entbryan^  embryo;  and pon^, 
generation.]    (AnaL)    The  formation  of  embryos. 

Broustait. 

Embnroc'raplijr,  m.  [Gr.  embryony  and  graphiy  de- 
scription.]   The  description  of  embryos. 

EinbrjrolOir'lc*^  ^  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  em- 
bryology. 

Embryol'Oirto^  ^    On^  skilled  in  embryology. 

Embrjrol'o«r,  n.  [Or.  embryon^  and  logot^  discourse, 
legein^  to  speak;  Ft.  embryoloffie.]  The  study  of  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  foetus. 

Em'bryon,  n.    Same  as  Bmbrto.  (r.) 

—a.  Unfinished;  embrvonic. 

Em'bryoiiAl,  a.  That  belongs  to  an  embryo ;  embryo 
onary. 

Em'bryonary,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  embryo. 

Em'brjronate,  Em'bryoBated,  a.    Embryonal. 

Embryon'le,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or  in  the 
state  of  one. 

Embrjrot'le,  a.    Same  as  embryonic 

Embryotomy*  n.  [Fr.  embryotomU^  from  Gr.  em- 
6ryon,  and  t«mnWn,  to  cut,  tom«,  a  cutting.]  (Surg.)  The 
operation  of  cutting  the  foetus  out  of  the  womb. 

Em'bryoiis,  a.    Embryonic. 

Emba^O,  in  New  Mexico^  a  village  near  a  pass  of  the 
same  name,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Santa  F6. 

Em'den,  in  Hanover.    See  Kmbdek. 

Em'ellnf^  in  /oioa,  a  vilUge  of  Jackson  co.,  about  27 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Dubuque. 

EmeBd't  V.  a.  Same  as  Ambkb.  (r.) 

Emend'able*  a.  Amendable,  (r.) 

Emonda'tion,  n.  [  Lat.  emendaUo^  from  emendo^  emen- 
datm — e,  and  mendum^  a  fault,  an  error.]  Act  of  cor- 
recting faults  or  errors;  a  correcting  what  Is  erroneous 
or  faulty ;  an  alteration  for  the  better ;  correction 
correction  of  an  error  or  fault 
I'endator,  n.  [Lat.]  A  corrector  of  errors  or  fiuilts 


in  writings;  one  who  corrects  or  improves. 
Bmend'aiorir,  a.    [L.  Lat  esienaotortut.]    Contrib- 
uting to  emendation. 


. I'erald.n.  [Fr.  Aaeraiufc.]  (Min.)  Avarletvof  beryl, 

q.  V.  It  is  a  precious  stone,  of  a  bright  rich  deep-green 
color,  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms,  in  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  rocks.  It  is  a  little  less  hard  than  beryl. 
The  rich  color  is  due  to  oxide  of  chromium.  The  most 
celebrated  modem  locality  of  the  R  is  Mnzo,  in  New 
Granada,  In  a  limestone  containing  cretaceous  fossils. 
Fine  specimens  occur  in  Peru,  and  inferior  ones  in  Ba- 
varia, Indh^  and  Mt  Zalora  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  said 
this  latter  locality  was  the  only  one  known  to  the  an- 
cients. 

(Printmg.)  A  type,  in  bIbs  between  Minion  and  Non- 
pareil. 

(flier.)    The  green  tlnctnre ;  vert 
Em'erald,  in  Mmnetota,  a  post-township  of  Faribault 
co^  6  m.  E.  of  Blue  Earth  City.    Pop.  (1897)  about  86U. 
Emerald,  in  Ohio^  a  post-office  of  A<lams  co. 


—A  village  and  township  of  Paulding  lo.,  abont  61  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Em'erald,  in  WUeonHn^  a  township  of  St  Croix  co., 
about  30  m.  NJB.  of  Hudson. 

Emorald  Orove,  in  WUcontiH.m  post-vill.  of  Rock  co. 

Em'erald-ffreen,  n.  {BiinLj  A  light-green  pig^ 
ment  prepared  from  arseniate  of  copper;  the  Scheele^s 
green. 

Emerald-nlelLel,  n.   (Min,)    Same  as  Zaratlte,  9.  «. 

Emers«',  v.  n.  [Lat  tmergo — e,  ex,  and  mrrgo^  to  dip, 
U>  dip  in,  to  plunge  into  water,  to  sink.  See  Ubrob.] 
To  come  forth  or  up ;  to  arise ;  to  rise  out  of  a  finid  or 
other  covering  or  surrounding  substance;  to  issue;  to 
proceed  from ;  to  reappear  aftor  being  eclipsed ;  to  leave, 
as  the  sphere  of  the  obscuring  object — To  rise  out  of 
a  state  of  depression  or  obscurity ;  to  rise  into  view. 

Emer'i^nce,  or  Embr'obkct,  n.  [L.  Lat  em/ergentia.l 
Act  of  emerging  or  rising  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covers 
iug  or  surrounding  matter :  act  of  rising  or  starting  into 
view;  act  of  issuing  fh)m,  or  quitting;  a  sudden  occa- 
sion ;  an  unexpected  event ;  unforeseen  casualty;  press- 
ing necessity;  urgency ;  exigency. 

Emer'ireiii,  a.  1  Fr.,  from  Lat  emergens.]  Rising  out 
of  a  fluid  or  anytmng  that  covers  or  surrounds ;  issuing 
or  proceeding  from ;  rising  out  of  a  depressed  state,  or 
from  oliscurity;  coming  suddenly;  sudden;  casual; 
unexpected. 

Eiaer'irenUy,  adv.    By  emerging. 

Emer'i^eiiUieMl,  n.  SUte  or  quality  of  being  emer- 
gent 

Emer'lted,  a.  [Fr.  inUrite ;  Lat  e^  «m<iM,  from  r,  ex. 
and  mereoy  or  vktreor^  to  deserve,  to  i  .erit.]  Allowed  to 
have  done  sufficient  public  service. 

Emer'ltas,  n. ;  pi.  EMEam.  [Lat, one  who  haa  sored 
out  his  time,  trom  emerere,  emererif  to  obtain  by  ser- 
vice, to  serve  out  one's  term,  from  e,  out  '^^  mertre, 
merer iy  to  merit  earn,  serve.]  (Boman  Anliq.)  This 
name  was  given  to  soltUsrs  who  had  Mfllled  the  legal 
term  of  military  service. 

—a.  Applied  in  colleges  and  universities  to  professors 
who,  after  meritorious  services,  are  honorably  discharged 
on  account  of  age,  Ac 

Em'erods,  or  Embroids,  n.  [(Corrupted  from  hemor- 
rhddt;  Qt.  haimnr-rtHSt  usually  plural  /taimor-rtndes 
iphUbett  veins,  being  understood),  veins  liable  to  dis- 
charge blood — haima^  blood,  and  rhed,  to  flow.]  (Med.) 
Livid,  painfUl,  and  bleeding  tubercles  about  the  anus ; 
hemorrhoids ;  Piles,  q.  v. 

Emersed%  a.  (Bot.)  Standing  out  of;  or  raised  above 
water. 

Emer'Blon,  n.  [Fr.,  trom  Lat  emergo,  em^tum.  See 
Embrgb.]  Act  of  rising  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering 
or  surrounding  substance. 

(Attron.)  The  reappearance  of  a  heavenly  body  after 
an  eclipse;  the  reappearance  of  a  star  which  has  been 
hid  by  the  effulgence  of  the  sun's  light 

Em'erson,  Ralph  Waldo,  a  celebrated  American  poet 
and  essayist  was  born  in  Boston,  1803,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College,  1821.  Having  turned  his  at- 
tention to  theology,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Boston;  but  soon  after 
formed  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  forms  of  worship, 
abandoned  his  profession,  and,  retiring  to  the  quiet 
village  of  Concord,  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  study 
— the  nature  of  man,  and  his  relation  to  the  universe. 
In  1838,  Mr.  R  published  Literary  Ethicty  an  Oration ; 
and  in  1839,  Nature,  an  Esmy.  In  1841,  he  published 
The  Method  f\f  Nature,  Man  the  Beformer,  several  lec- 
tures, and  the  first  series  of  his  E$$ays,  the  second  se- 
ries of  which  appeared  in  1844.  In  1846,  he  published 
a  volume  ef  poems.  In  1848,  he  travelled  in  England, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  The  Mind  and  Manners 
o/Uie  I9th  Century,  and  in  1840  delivered  the  series  en- 
titled Bepresentative  Men.  In  1852,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  W.  H.  Chanuing,  he  published  the  Memoir  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  Marchioness  dOssoU.  Mr.  E.,  in  18511, 
published  a  work  entitled  English  Traits,  and  in  1860, 
The  Conduct  of  Life.  He  delivered,  at  Concord,  an 
oration  on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  in  1865,  and 
received  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  from  Harvard  University 
in  1866.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  periodicals. 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  French, 
and  have  excited  considerable  admiration  among  the 
Parisian  Transcendentalittts.  He  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  eminent  modem  phllosophen  of  the  Pan- 
theistic school,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  person- 
ifications of  American  genius.  D.  April  27, 1882. 

Em'ersoii,  in  Middj/on,  a  township  of  Gratiot 
county. 

Em'erson,  In  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
abt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  HannibaL 

Em'ersoii,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Dixon  co,  abt 
33  m.  8.  of  Ponca. 

Em'ery,  n.  [From  Cape  Emeri,  in  the  Island  of  Naxos.1 
(Mm.)  A  variety  of  corundum,  consisting  mainly  of 
alumina,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  silica,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  a  little  water.  E.  occura  in  Spain, 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  Greek  islands,  and  in  the  island 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  Ground  to  powder  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  fineness,  it  is  much  used  in  the  arts  as  a 
polishing-powder.  It  is  mostly  employed  attached  to 
cloth  or  paper. 

Em'ery,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fulton  00. 

Em'eryllte.  n.  (Min.)    Same  as  Margarite,  q.  v. 

Emory's  Mills,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  York  co. 

Emery's  River,  in  R  Tennessee,  rises  in  Morgan  00., 
and  flows  S.  into  Clinch  River,  in  Roane  co. 

Em'esis,  n.  [Ur.,  from  emea,  to  vomit.]  (Med.)  A 
vomiting. 

Emet'le,n.  [Or.  emettcos,  from  sbmo,  to  vomit]  (Med.) 
Jl  class  of  drugs  which  produce  vomiting,  by  the  in- 


fluence of  some  peculiar  and  specific  action  on  th* 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  iudepnndent  of  smell,  taste, 
or  local  irriUtion.  There  are  few  diseases  to  which 
man  is  subject  especially  active  diseases,  in  which 
emetics  may  not  only  be  found  nsefbl,  but  often  of  the 
most  signal  service,  not  only  by  removing  expeditiously 
fh>m  the  system  some  crude  or  offeiMive  substance 
doing  hurt  by  its  presence,  but  by  the  reactionary  iu- 
fluence  they  exercise  as  stimulants,  and  also  by  tba 
atler-effecti  on  the  bowels  and  skin.  R  also  act  power- 
fully as  febrifuges  in  acute  fevers  and  inflammatioiM 
by  the  nausea  and  relaxation  they  cause  when  Jo- 
diciously  employed — in  other  words,  by  preventing 
them  acting  as  emetics,  and  giving  them  in  such  doses 
as  will  produce  all  the  nausea  and  sickness  without  tha 
cotiMummation  and  vomiting.  R  are  either  of  tha 
minwal  or  vegetable  kingdom :  belonging  to  the  mineral 
are  mercury,  sulphate,  antimony  tartrate  and  sulphuret, 
copper  sulphate,  and  zinc  sulphate ;  and  of  the  vegeta- 
ble are  included  ipecacuanha,  squills,  mustard,  camo- 
mile-tea, asarabacca,  and  tobacco.  E.  should  never  be 
administered  to  a  patient  who  is  disposed  to  apoplexy,  or 
to  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  when  the  patient 
is  liable  to  hemorrhage  fh)m  any  organ,  or  is  subject  to 
hernia.    During  pregnancy,  alao,  R  must  t>e  a%'oided. 

Emet'le,  Emerldsl,  a.  Inducing  to  vomit ;  cansinc 
vomiting. 

Emet'lCAlly,  adv.  80  as  to  provoke  to  vomit 

Em'etlne.n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  discovered,  in  1817, 
by  Pelletier  in  ipecacuanha.  It  is  white,  pulvemlen^ 
and  bitter;  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and 
intensely  emetic.  It  exists  in  ipecacuanha  to  tba 
amount  of  about  16  per  cent.,  and  appears  to  be  the  sola 
cause  of  its  emetic  property. 

;m'eto«e»tll«r'tle,  a.  (ifed.)  Noting  a  remedy  which 
at  the  same  time  excites  vomiting  and  purging. 

Emetoi'ofl^y,  n.    [Gr.  emitos,  vomiting,  and  logos,  dia- 
course.]  A  treatise  on  vomiting  and  emetics. 
I'mea,  Emew,  n.  (ZoSl.)    See  Emu. 

Emenie',  (d-mOt^,)  n.  [Fr.]  An  uproar ;  a  riot ;  a  popular 
outbreak  or  disturbance. 

Emlca'tlon,  n.  [Lat  emicatio.]  Sparkling;  flying  off 
in  small  particles. 

Emle'tloii,  n.  [Lat  MNtcfiim.]  Urine ;  what  is  voided 
by  the  urinary  passages. 

Eai'lvrant,  a.  [See  Emioratb.]  Removing  or  having 
removed,  frtim  one  place  or  country  to  anoUier  distant 
fdace,  with  a  view  to  reside. 

—A.  One  who  removes  his  habitation,  or  quits  one  coun- 
try or  region  to  settle  in  another. 

Em'lirrate,  v.a.  [Fr.  ^t^rrr;  IjsX.  emigro,  emigraiuM 
— e,  ex,  and  migro,  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 
See  MiGRATB.]  To  depart  or  remove ;  to  quit  one  coun- 
try, state,  or  region,  and  settle  in  another;  to  remove 
from  one  country  or  state  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
residence. 

Emlffra'tlon,  n.  [Tr.  imigroHon.']  The  movement  of 
one  or  a  number  of  people  out  of  one  place  or  countrr 
with  a  view  to  their  settling  in  another,  into  which 
they  are  said  to  mmigrate,  (Lat  in,  and  migrare.) 
Persons  coming  trom  Europe,  or  Canada,  with  a  view  of 
settling  in  the  U.  States,  should  be  called  tmmi^rati<»,and 
not  emigrants,  as  they  are  commonly.  See  Immigration. 

Emlirra'tlonnl.  a.  Relating  to  emigration. 

Emlfrra'tloiilBt,  n.  An  advocate  of  emigration. 

Eml^rr^,  (em'fyraU,)  n.pl.  (French  Bist.)  A  term 
applied  to  those  individuals  who  left  France  during  the 
revolution.  After  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family.  Monsieur  (Luuis  XVIII.  X  the  Count 
d'Artois  (Charles  X.),  and  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  de- 
parted ttom  France.  Thev  were  speedily  followed,  in 
1791,  by  all  those  who  considered  that  their  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  properiy  had  been  interfered  with  improperly. 
Noblemen  left  their  estates  and  domains;  officers,  with 
large  numbera  of  private  soldiers,  priests,  monks,  and 
private  individnals,  passed  over  into  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switxerland,  and  Piedmont  Very  fbw  of  the 
iinigris  had  been  able  to  save  anv  propwty,  and  the 
greater  proportion  were  consequentiv  soon  In  a  dreadful 
state  of  destitution.  The  princes  themselves  formed  a 
court  at  Coblenx,  with  a  government  ministora,  and  a 
court  of  justice.  Communications  were  kept  up  with 
the  foreign  courts,  and  thus  the  feelings  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  France  were  more  and  more  embittered 
against  them.  At  last  a  body  of  imigris,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  followed  the  Prussian 
army  into  Champagne.  The  republican  government 
immediately  put  the  strongest  laws  in  force  against  the 
imigris.  Any  person  found  assisting  or  favoring  them 
in  any  way  was  condemned  to  deat^  and  the  lands  of 
all  imigris  were  confiscated.  Although  many  of  them 
had  refused  to  fight  against  their  country,  80,000  per- 
sons were  put  upon  the  list  and  condemnml  to  perpet- 
ual exile  from  the  soil  of  France.  The  last  attempt 
made  by  the  imigris  to  penetrate  into  France  by  force  of 
arms  was  in  1795,  at  Quiberon.  The  attempt  was  a  fkll- 
ure,  and  the  force  belonging  to  the  Prince  oe  Cond6  was 
broken  up  after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  Mid  sought  a 
refuge  in  Russia.  Under  the  Directory,  many  of  the 
imigris  tried  to  return  to  France,  and  in  1801,  Napo- 
leon L  granted  them  a  general  amnesty.  By  the  largest 
proportion  this  was  hailed  with  delight  and  they  re- 
turned to  their  native  land.  Many,  however,  did  not  re- 
turn until  after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVJII.  Those 
who  had  remained  loval  received  many  honon  fh>m  the 
king,  but  were  unable  to  regain  their  estates  or  their 
privileges,  on  account  of  the  charter  of  1814.  In  1S2&, 
those  imigris  who  had  lost  their  landed  estates  receivsd 
a  compensation  of  30,000,000  fkancs  yearly,  on  the  cap* 
ital  of  1,000,000,000  francs.  This  grant  was,  however, 
repealed  during  the  July  revolution.of  1830. 
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EBi'lnTllle«  in  Pn%ntyleama,  a  post-village  of  Tork 
co^  abt.  6  m.  N.  of  York. 

Emtlle*  in  f\anujflvania,  »  post-office  of  Bucks  co. 

Eai'im.  {Script)  A  warlike  race,  who  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  occupied  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan, 
afterwards  pocsemed  by  the  Moabites.  (Gen.  xIt.  6; 
Dad.  U.  10.) 

BM'inence,  Em'lneney.  n.  [Ft.  iminence.  See 
BMnrxTTT.]  Projection;  prominence;  elevated  ground; 
elevation;  height;  a  hill.  —  Higliest  part;  summit;  top. 
— Acoaspicoous  place  or  position.  —  Exaltation;  high 
rank;  distinction;  foroe;  celebrity. 

—A  title  of  honor  borne  in  Europe  by  various  dignitaries 
at  different  timee ;  but  appropriated  to  cardinals  by  a 
papal  decree  of  the  year  1630. 

Em'tneiiee,  in  lUmou,  a  township  of  Logan  co.,  abt. 
4U  m.  N.X.E.  uf  Sprint^fleld. 

Ent'lnenee,  in  Indiana^  a  post-village  of  Morgan  «o., 
abt.  85  m.  W^.W.  of  IiidUnapolis. 

Em'inence,  in  Kentucky,  a  ptjst-town  of  Henry  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  E  of  Louisville.    Pop.  (1890)  1,<J02. 

Emlnenee,  in  Minourl,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Shannon 
CO..  on  Current  River,  abt  120  m.  S.W.  of  St  Louis. 

Eminence,  in  JVew  Ynrk^^  postofflce  of  Schoharie  co. 

Em'inentv  a.  TFr.  iminaU;  Lnt.  eminent.']  Rising  up 
to  be  above  others;  high;  lofty;  elevated;  exalted; 
exalted  in  rank ;  high  in  office ;  dignified ;  distinguished 
conspicuous:  prominent;  famous:  illustrious. 

Eminent  Domain,  n.  {Law!)  The  power  to  take 
private  property  for  publie  use.  It  is  well  settled  that 
such  power  exists  only  in  cases  where  the  public  exigency 
demands  its  exercise.  Whether  th^  exercise  of  the  right 
is  Justifiable  in  cases  where  the  statute  does  not  provide 
compensation  is  unsettled. 

Em'lnentljr,  adv.  In  a  high  degree;  in  a  degree  to 
attract  observation. 

Eminlja,  in  Dakota^  the  old  name  of  a  frontier  village 
in  what  is  now  Minuehaliaco.,  South  Dakota,  about  GO 
miles  N.  E.  of  Yankton. 

Emir,  (esi'eer,)  n.  [Ar.,  chief  or  lord.]  The  term  applied 
to  all  independent  chieftains  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
north  of  AfHca.  The  Caliphs  took  the  title  of  Emir-al' 
Nwmmia  (chief  or  commander  of  the  faithftil).  The 
title  is  now  given  by  prescriptive  usage  to  all  real  or 
supposed  deecendants  of  Mahomet  by  hU  son-in-law  Ali, 
and  his  daughter  Fatima.  These  are  numerous  through- 
out the  Turkish  dominions ;  but  their  prerogatives  are 
animportant,  the  principal  being  their  exclusive  right 
to  wear  turbans  of  a  green  color,  which  was  a  favorite 
with  the  prophet  The  title  is  also  applied  to  the  rulers  of 
provinces,  and  in  connection  with  different  words  desig- 
nates difff  rent  offices.  The  master  of  horse  to  the  sultnn 
is  called  J?.-Achor;  the  standard-bearer,  J? -A lorn;  the 
sarvpyor  of  markets.  J?.-Bazaar ;  and  the  leader  of  car- 
avaoD  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  JSl- Hadji. 

Emissary,  n.  [Fr.  imissnire;  I^t  emissarius^  f^om 
ewutto.  See  Emit.]  One  sent  forth  or  out ;  a  person  sent 
on  a  mission;  a  person  sent  on  a  private  message  or 
business ;  a  secret  agent ;  a  spy. 

{AmU.)   Tassels  through  which  the  excretions  take 
place. 

— «.  Looking  about ;  prying. 

EmlA'slon,  n.  [Fr.  imistion :  Lat.  nniisio,  from  emiUo.] 
ilct  of  sending  or  throwing  out;  an  issuing  out;  that 

^which  is  sent  out  or  Issued. 

Emls^lre,  a.    Sendinsout;  emitting. 

Emifl'sonr,  a.  {Jnat.)  Applied  to  ducts,  especially  to 
certain  vein^which  convey  fluids  out  of  the  body. 

Emlf,  V.  a.  [liat  emitto — e,  ex,  and  mtifto,  to  send.  See 
Mission.]  To  aend  forth  or  out;  to  throw  or  give  out; 
to  let  fly;  to  discharge;  to  dart  or  shoot;  to  issue  forth, 
ss  an  order  or  decree. 

Emlftent,a.   Sending  out;  emitting. 

Emlenton,  in  /VnvMy/pama,  a  post-village  of  Venango 
eo.,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  abt  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Franklin. 

Em'ma,  in  TUtnois,  a  post-village  of  White  co.,  abt.  2  m. 
N.E  of  the  Uttle  Wabash  River, 


muel^  {emrmdn'urd.)  [ileb.,Oodwithus.1  A  title 
of  Christ  indicating  the  mystery  and  reality  of  his  being 
Ood  in  humau  nature.  (7m.  vil.  14,  viU.  8 ;  Matt.  i.  23.) 
Em'mans,  the  village  where  Christ  revealed  himself  to 

two  of  his  (Usciples,  on  the  afternoon  of  his  resurrection- 
dav.   Buaebius  and  Jerome  locate  it  at  the  ancient  Nico- 

polia,  ao  m.  W.N.W.  of  Jerusalem. 
bi'mans,  in  Indiana,  a  fbrmer  P.  O.  of  Wabash  co. 
Em'mans,  or  Emans,  in  /VaiwyleaNia,  a  post-village 

of  Lehiah  co.  6  m.  S.W.  of  Alleutown :  pop.  abt  9U0, 

mostly  Moravians.    See  Emai^h. 
Em'maYllle,  in  Bamtylwmia,  a  P.  0.  of  Fulton  co. 
Em'men,  two  rivers  of  Switzerland,  one  rising  in  the 

Bernese  Oberland,  and,  after  a  course  of  46  m.,  Joining 

the  Aar.  2  m.  ttom  Soleure;  the  other  also  rising  in  the 

Bernese  Oberland,  and,  after  a  course  Of  90  m..  Joining 

the  Renss  2  m.  from  Lucerne.    The  valley  of  the  first  is 

one  of  the  finest  in  Switzerland. 
Emmen'as^lCV®*  **■    1^'-  <Miii«nia,  the  menses,  and 

ago,  I  drivv  or  expel.J    (Jved.)    A  medicine  to  promote 

aieoBlnial  diacha^^. 
Eaunenot'onr,  n.    [Or.  emmenia,  and  lapot,  a  dis- 

coanw.]  ( Jf<^r)    A  treatise  on  menstruation. 
Em'met,  n.    [Sax.  ^fmytta,  dmet;  0.  Qer.  anuem,  an 

snmet  fh>m  ematie,  constant,  sedulous;  Llth.  amsii,  a 

qiace  of  time,  duration  of  time.]    An  ant  or  pismire,  so 

named  from  its  industrious  and  persevering  habits.    See 

roaMoana. 
Em'merlell,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  6  miles 

tnmClarm.  Manuf.  Woollens,  hosiery,  Ac. 
Km'met,  RoBxaT,  an  Irish  revolutionist,  b.  in  Dublin, 

ins.    E.  was  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  a  highly  gifted 

•ad  asf/mable  roan.    Becoming   associated  with   the 
<  society  called  the  **  United  Irishmen/'  he  became 


Involved  in  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1802-3,  and 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  which  he 
suffered,  20th  Sept.,  1803.  E.  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  P.  Curran 
(7.  v.),  who,  after  the  untimely  death  of  her  lover,  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  This  event  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
poet  Moore's  finest  "  Melodies,"  —  "  She  is  far  fh)m  the 
land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps." 

Em'mett,  in  Otorgia,  a  village  of  Wilkinson  co.,  about 
40  m.  E.  of  Macon. 

Em'mett,  in  HKnoi*,  a  township  of  McBonongh 
county. 

Em'niett,  in  loH>a.  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Minne- 
sota ;  area,  al>out  460  sq.  m.  Riverg.  Des  Moines,  and 
one  or  two  smaller  streams.  There  are  several  small 
lakes  near  the  N.E.  border.  Surface,  level ;  sotZ,  gen- 
erally fertile.     Cap.  Estherville.    Pop.  8,000. 

— A  township  of  Euimett  co. 

Em'niett,  or  Em'met,  iu  Michigan,  a  N.  co.  of  the 
lower  peninsula,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan ;  area^ 
438  sq.  m.  Surface,  level ;  toU,  ferUle.  Cap.  Harbor 
Springs.    Pop.  (1894)  10,381. 

Emmett,  or  Emmet,  in  Michigan,  a  flourishing 
township  of  Calhoun  co. 

—A  post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  St  Oair  co. 

Emmett,  in  Ohio,  a  postofflce  of  Paulding  co. 

Emmeit,  in  D^uoonnn,  a  village  and  township  of  Dodge 
county,  about  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Madison. 

Em'mettobnrflr^  in  Iowa,  a  city,  cap.  of  Palo  Alto  en., 
on  the  west  fork  of  Des  Moines  river,  abt.  65  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Ftirt  Dodge.  Has  manuf.  iuterests  and  a  Urge  general 
trade.    Also  called  Emmetsburo.    Pop.  (1897)  abt.  2,000. 

Em'mettoirllle,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Randolph 
CO.,  abt  75  m.  EN.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Emmew',  v.  a.    To  confine ;  to  coop  up. 

Em'mlttobnrflr*  in  Maryland,  a  poe^village  of  Fred- 
erick CO.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  BalUmore.  It  is  the  seat 
of  St  Marv*s  College. 

Em'monite,  n.    (Min.)    Same  as  Stbontiamitk  {q.  v.). 

Ern'monsburnT,  in  New  Forib,  aP.  0.  of  Fulton  00. 

Em'morton,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Harford  co. 

Emolles'eenee,  n.  [Lat  e,  out,  and  moUescere,  to 
become  soft  J  The  softening  of  a  metiU  in  beginning  to 
melt. 

Emolllate,  «.  a.  [lAt  emollio,  emdllitus — e,  ez,  and 
mfJlio,  from  moUis,  soft,  tender.]  To  soften;  to  render 
effeminate. 

Emollient,  a.  [Lnt.  emoaims.]  Softening;  making 
supple ;  acting  as  an  emollient. 

— n.  {Med.)  An  external  application  which  softens, 
soothes,  or  allays  irritation,  and  alleviutes  infiammatory 
soreness,  swelling,  and  pain.  E.  of  honey,  gum,  sugar, 
and  eggs  are  among  the  chief  internal  articles;  and 
poultices,  fomentations,  and  hot  water,  the  best  of  the 
external. 

Emolirtlon,  n.  The  act  of  softening,    (a.) 

Emol'nmeni,  n.  [Lat.  emo2«m«nium,  a  laborious  mov- 
ing  out,  from  emolior,  to  move  out  with  effort  —  e,  and 
n^or,  to  exert  one's  self,  from  nudes,  a  shapeless,  heavy 
mass.  See  Mole.]  The  result  of  effort;  gain;  advan- 
tage; the  profit  arising  from  office  or  employment.— 
That  which  is  received  as  a  compensation  for  services. 
— Profit ;  advantage,  in  a  general  sense. 

Emolnment'al,  a.  Useful ;  yielding  profit 

Em'orjr,  in  Oal^omia,  a  township  of  Stanislaus  co., 
al*t.  24  m.  S.E.  of^Stockton  ;  pop.  al>out  800. 

Em'orir,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Emo'ilon,  n.  [Lat.  etnotio,  from  emoveo,  emotus  —  t,ex, 
and  moreo,  to  move.]  A  moving  away ;  a  stirring  or 
rousing  up ;  a  moving  of  the  mind :  mental  excitement ; 
nny  agitation  of  mind,  or  excitement  of  sensibility; 
feeling;  agitation;  perturbation;  tremor. 

{I^il.)  A  state  of  feeling  awakened  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  intellect,  and  manifesting  its  existence  and 
character  by  some  sensible  effect  on  the  body.  An  E. 
differs  from  a  sensation  in  not  springing  directly  fh>m 
an  affection  of  the  body ;  and  according  to  Lord  Kames, 
an  emotion  differs  from  a  passion  in  this,  that  It  passes 
away  without  exciting  any  desire,  whereas  a  passion  is  ac- 
companied by  desire.  Emotions,  regarded  in  themselves, 
can  hardly  be  called  springs  of  action.  They  tend  ratlier 
to  quiescence  and  contemplation,  fixing  the  attention 
on  the  objects  or  occurrences  which  have  excited  them. 
But  they  combine  with  springs  of  action,  and  give  them 
a  character  and  a  coloring. 

Emo'tlon,  v.  a.  To  move ;  to  excite. 

Emp.   A  contraction  for  Emperor,  and  Empress. 

Eni|»ale',  v.  a.  [Fr.  empaUr,  from  L.  Lat  impdlart — 
in,  and  pcdut,  a  pale,  a  stake.]  To  fence  or  fortify  with 
pales  or  stakes ;  to  set  a  line  of  stakes  or  posts  for  de- 
fence; to  inclose;  to  surround.  —  To  put  to  death  by 
fixing  on  a  stake. 

Empaled',  p.  a.  Fenced  or  fortified  with  stakes;  in- 
closed; shut  in. — Fixed  on  a  stake. 

Empale'ment,  n.  [Fr.l  A  fencing,  fortifying,  or  inclos- 
ing with  stakes. — A  terrible  mode  of  torture  and  death  in 
vogue  among  the  Romans,  and  till  lately  of  common  prac- 
tice among  the  Turks.  The  mode  was,  to  run  a  long,  sharp 
stake  through  the  body,  and  out  at  the  shoulder,  and, 
fixing  the  end  firmly  in  the  ground,  l^ave  the  writhing 
wreteh  to  expire  on  this  inhuman  spit 
"  And  when  I  have  the  bloodj  Hsetor  fenod. 
BmpaU  him  with  your  wcftpons  roaod  aboot"  —  Aott. 

{Bot.)  The  calyx  of  a  plant 

{Her.)  A  conjunction  of  coats  of  anna,  pale- wise. 

Empan'el,  v.  a.  and  n.  See  iMPAim. 
Empar'adlse,  v.  a.  See  Imparadisb. 
EmparlL%  v.  n.  [Em  and  park.]  To  ibrm  into  a  park ; 

to  inclose,  as  with  a  fence. 
Emparlanee,  n.  See  Impa&lahos. 


EmpaMm',  n.  fFr.  empasme,  troxn  Or.  empattein,  t9 
sprinkle  iu  or  on,  from  em,  for  en,  iu,  ami  tMttein,  to 
sprinkle.]  A  powder  for  sprinkling  the  body,  or  a  dis- 
eased part  of  it,  to  deprive  it  of  an  offensive  odor. 

Empas'slon,  v.  a.  See  iMPASSioif. 

Enipas'slonate,  a.  See  Impassionatb. 

Empeaeh',  e.  a.  Bee  Impeach. 

Empearl',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  pearls,  or  anything  r^ 
Bfinbling  pearls. 

Empedoelea,  {em-ped^o-kUa,)  a  Greek  philosopher,, 
whose  doctrines  were  iu  some  points  allied  to  those  of 
Pythagoras,  was  born  about  b.  c.  400,  at  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily.  The  sovereignty  was  offered  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens;  but  beiug  a  friend  to  pure  democracy,  he  re- 
fused it  And  established  a  popular  government  He  was 
skilled  in  philosophy,  poetry,  and  medicine.  Some  Aag- 
ments  of  his  writings,  all  in  verse,  are  still  extant.  Lu- 
cretius studied,  admired,  and  imitated,  in  his  own  great 
poem,  the  works  of  Empedocles.  E.  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  philosopher  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  th» 
**  four  elements."  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are 
uncertain ;  the  story  of  his  having  thrown  himself  into 
the  crater  of  Mt  .£tna  being,  in  all  probability,  a  fiction. 

Em'pereea,  n.  Same  as  Empress,  q.  v. 

Em'peror,  n.  [Fr.  empereur ;  Lat.  imperator,  fh>m  tt»> 
pero,  to  command  —  in,  and  paro,  to  prepare,  toftirnish,. 
to  order.]  {HiH.)  The  Romans  distinguished  their  suc- 
cessful generals  by  the  title  Imperator,  which  was  as* 
sumed  by  Julius  Caesar  on  his  elevation  to  the  perpetual 
dictatorship,  B.  0. 4fi.  The  succession  of  Roman  empe- 
rors dates  nrom  Augustus  Csesar,  b.  0.  27,  and  that  of  ui» 
Eastern  emperors  from  Valens,  in  364.  Charlemagne 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  in  800.  The  Ottoman 
empire  began  under  Ottoman  or  Othman  I.,  in  1299.  The 
Czar  Peter  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  in  1721,  and  Napoleon  I.  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  May  18, 18(M,  in  which  year  Francis  II.  of  Ger- 
many adopted  the  style  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
renounced  the  German  imperial  title  in  1808.  Brazil 
became  an  independent  empire  under  Dom  Pedro  IV.  in 
1825.  The  empire  of  Germany  was  re^tablished  Jan. 
18, 1871 ;  and  Queen  Victoria  assumed  the  title  of  Em- 
press of  India  in  1876. 

Emperor»motli,  n.  {2Mil.)  A  species  of  the  European 
moth,  of  the  genus  Saturkia,  q.  v. 

Em'petra'eeae,  n.  [From  Gr.  en,  upon,  and  jx^ros,  a 
stone;  alluding  to  the  places  of  its  natural  growth.} 
{Bot.)  The  Crowberry  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alli- 
ance EupharbidU*.  DiAO.  Definite,  ascending,  anatro- 
pal  ovules,  and  an  Inferior  radicle.  They  are  small,, 
heath-like,  evertcreen 
shrubs,  mostly  natives 
of  N.  Europe  and  N. 
America.  Flowers  di- 
oecious. Calyx  consist- 
ing of  h  vpogynous,  im- 
bricated scales.  Sta- 
mens equal  in  number 
to  the  inner  sepals, 
and  alternate  with 
them.  Ovary  3-9- 
celled,  with  a  single 
erect  ovule  in  each 
cell.  Styles  short  or 
a  1 1  ogether  \ranting. 
Stigmas  lobed,  and 
often  lacerated.  Fruit 
drupe  seated  in  the 
persistent  calyx,  con- 
taining S-9  bony  nu- 
cules. Seeds  solitary 
ascending,  albumi- 
nous. Radicle  inferior. 
The  leaves  and  fhilt 
are  generally  slightly 
acid.  The  berries  of 
Evuptirwn  negrum^ 
the  crowberry,  are 
eaten  in  the  very  cold 
parts  of  Europe,  and 
are  also  employed  in 
Greenland  to  prepare  a  fermented  Honor.  Also  used  in 
the  preparation  of  a  beverage  which  is  said  to  have  a 
medicinal  value  in  febrile  complaints.  The  order  in- 
cludes 4  genera  and  4  species. 

Empe'trnm,  n.  {Bot)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 

BMPBTRACEa,  q. «. 

Em'pliasis,  n.;  pL  Em'phasbs.  [Or.  emphati4  —  eny 
and  phatii,  a  declaration,  a  saying,  from  phemi,  to 
speak,  from  the  ancient  phaS,  to  shine,  to  be  bright,  to 
appear.]  A  strong  and  energetic  utterance  or  pronun- 
ciation ;  a  stress  of  force  of  voice  laid  on  a  word  or  clauso 
of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  enforce  a  meaning ;  a  distinc- 
tive Intonation  given  to  one  or  more  words  in  reading 
and  speaking,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  their  value 
in  the  sentence;  impressiveness ;  significance;  weight; 
the  marked  attention  which  a  writer  or  speaker  bestows 
on  a  topic,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  prominent  notice. 

Em'pliaAlae,  v.  a.  To  read  or  speak  with  emphatio 
distinction ;  to  place  emphasis  on ;  to  make  emphatical. 

Emphat'le,  Empliat'lcai,  a.  [Vr.  emphatique ;  Gr. 
emphatikns.]  Requiring  emphasis ;  characterized  by  pe- 
culiar force  or  expresaivenees ;  significant;  sxpresaivev 
forcible;  earnest;  strong:  energetic 

Empliaflcally,  ado.  With  emphasis;  strongly;  for* 

Emphat'lealneMi,  n.  State  of  being  emphatical. 

^onpliljr'Mls,  n.  [Gr.  en,  in  or  upon,  and  phlyas,  erup- 
tion.] (Med.)  Eruption  of  vesicular  pimples  filled  with 
an  acrid  fluid. 

Emplirae'tie,  a.  ^Gr.  €mphr^akiikM,^^mtaiGt^g,fTo» 

igi  ize     y  ^ 


Fig.  937.  —  cbowbbrrt. 
h,  fruit  oat  op«B ;  e,  flower. 
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thjrseni'atoiui,  a.  [Fr.  emphjfiiwuUtux.]   {Med.) 


€mphrat$ein,  to  block  up.]  (Med.)  Stopping  up  tbeporet 
of  the  •kin. 

Bmpliyse'nia,  n.  [Or.  empfi^t^-ma^  inflation,  from  em- 
phyteuy  to  inflate,  tmm  em,  fur  en,  in,  mud  phjfsan,  to 
blowt  Vt.  tmphjfiime.]  (Med.)  JS,,  or  wiud-dropiy,  ia  a 
swelling  of  a  part  or  tne  whole  body,  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue.  E. 
is  most  ft^quentljr  caused  by  a  firactured  rib,  which,  la- 
cerating the  lungs,  causes  —  by  constant  inspiration  of 
the  lungs  —  the  air  to  enter  the  cellular  tissues,  till  it 
is  gradually  diffused  orer  the  body,  it  alsp  arises  lh)m 
wounds  in  the  throat,  or  trotn  iqjury  to  the  lungs  or 
windpipe.  The  only  disease  with  which  E.  can  be  con- 
founded is  that  of  general  dropsy,  or  aruuarea  ;  from 
this,  howerer,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  crackling 
■ound  produced  under  the  fingers  by  handling  the  swollen 
parts,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  pits  when  pressed,  which 
alwars  show  when  water  is  the  cause  of  the  distention. 

EatphTseni'atoiui,  a.  f 
Bloated;  swollen;  inflated. 

Empll jrtea'slB*  n.  [Or.  emphyUutU,  from  emphfUuein, 
to  plant  or  improve  land.]  (Civ.  Law.)  A  contract,  by 
which  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  granted  it  to  another, 
either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  long  time,  on  condition  that 
he  should  improre  It  by  building,  planting,  or  cultivat- 
ing it,  and  should  pay  for  it  an  anniuU  rent. 

Em'plre,  n.  [Fr.,  fhim  Lat.  imp^ium,  from  impero,  to 
command.  See  Empbbor.]  Absolute  authority ;  supreme 
power  in  governing;  imperial  power;  sovereignty;  su- 
premacy.—  The  territory,  region,  or  countries  under 
the  Jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  an  emperor.  —  Supreme 
control;  governing  influence;  sway;  rule.  —  Any  re- 
gion, land,  or  water,  over  which  dominion  is  extended. 

Empire,  in  TOmoU,  a  flourishing  township  of  McLean 
county. 

Empire,  in  Michigan^  a  post-office  of  Leelenaw  co. 

Empire,  in  Minnesola,  a  township  of  Dakota  co.,  about 
10  m.  W.8.W.  of  Hastings. 

Empire,  or  Bmpirs  Citt,  in  Minnetota,  a  post-village 
of  Empire  township,  Dakota  co.,  on  the  Termilion  River, 
abt.  20  m.  S.  of  St  Paul. 

Empire*  in  Wisconsin,  a  poet-township  of  Fond  du  Lac 
CO.,  abt.  4  m.  E.  of  Fond  du  Lac; 

Empire  City,*  in  Oali/omia,  a  village  of  Stanislaus 
CO.,  abt.  40  m.  S.B.  of  Stockton. 

>-A  town  of  Tuolumne  co.,  on  the  Tuolumne  River. 

Empire  CItjr.  in  Cbtoroiio,  a  poet-town  of  Clear  Greek 
CO.,  abt.  48  m.  W.  of  Denver. 

Empire  City*  in  iVeMulo,  a  village  of  Onnsby  county, 
on  the  Canon  River,  about  3  miles  B.  by  N.  of  Carson 
City. 

Empire  City,  in  Oregcn,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Coos  county,  on  Coos  Bay,  about  6  m.  fh>m  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Empire  Iron  WorluL  inKentuekv,  a  P.O.  of  Trigg  oo. 

Emiilre  Janetlon,  in  Wiseonttn^  a  post^fflce  of 
Columbia  co. 

Emplr'le,  n.  [Fr.  empirique;  Or.  empeirikos,  expe- 
rienced, (h>m  empeinuo,  to  make  trial  of— <n,  and  peirao, 
to  attempt,  to  irj ;  allied  to  Lat.  j^erOiw,  skilflil.]  One 
whose  knowledge  is  founded  exclusively  on  experience ; 
also,  a  quack ;  an  ignorant  pretender  to  medical  skill ; 
a  charlatan. 

(Risi.  q/  Med.)  The  empirics  were  a  regular  sect  of 
ancient  physiciuis  in  the  time  of  Celsus  and  Oalen,  who 
gives  us  some  insight  into  their  modes  of  thought  and 
practice.  They  l^d  great  stress  on  the  unprejudiced 
observation  of  nature ;  and  thought  that,  by  a  careful 
collection  of  observed  facts  forming  a  history,  the  co- 
incidence of  many  observations  would  lead  to  unaltera- 
ble prescriptions  for  certain  cases.  The  later  adherents 
of  the  school  excluded  all  theoretical  study,  even  that 
of  anatomy,  and  were  g^ded  solely  by  tradition  and 
their  individual  experience.  By  an  empiric  in  medicine 
is  now  understood  a  man  who,  fW>m  want  of  theoretic 
knowledge,  prescribes  remedies  by  guess  according  to 
the  name  of  the  disease  or  to  individual  symptoms,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient  or  other 
modifying  cTrcumstancHS.  What  are  called  specifics  are 
administered  on  this  principle,  or,  rather,  want  of  prin- 
ciple. 

Emplr'le,  Emplr'Ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  experi- 
ments, or  resting  on  experience ;  versed  in  experiments ; 
following  or  relying  upon  experience ;  derived  from  ex- 
periments ;  used  and  implied  without  science ;  charac- 
teristic. 

EmpI  r'leAlljr,  adv.  By  experiment ;  according  to  ex- 
perience: without  science;  in  the  manner  of  quacks. 

Emplr'lelsm,  n.  [Fr.  empirisme.]  Dependence  of  a 
physician  on  his  experience  alone  in  practice,  without 
the  aid  of  a  regular  medical  education ;  the  practice  of 
medicine  without  a  medical  education ;  quaocery. 

Emplr'lelst,  n.    An  empiric. 

Emplace'ment,  n.  rpr.j  Act  of  placing;  foundation; 
place;  site,  as  of  a  building. 

f  mplM'ile.  a.  [Fr.  emj^tUpu.']  ( Jfed.)  A  consti- 
pating medicine. 

Emplead',  v.  a.    See  Impuas. 

Employ',  r.  a.  [Fr.  emjOoyer;  Lat.  implico^in,  and 
phco,  to  fold.  See  Plt?]  To  engage;  to  occupy;  to 
make  busy ;  to  keep  at  work ;  to  exercise ;  to  engross.— 
To  make  use  of;  to  use ;  to  engage,  as  an  agent,  sub- 
stitute, instrument,  or  means.  —  To  apply  or  devote  to 
an  object.  —  To  fill  up  with  occupation. 

—^1.  That  which  engages  the  mind  or  occupies  the  time 
and  labor  of  a  person ;  business ;  object  of  study  or  in 
dustry;  employment;  occupation;  ensagoment;  duty; 
public  oflice ;  agency ;  service  for  another. 

Employ'nble*  a.    Capable  of  being  employed. 

Employ 4,  (em-plojf^',)  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  is  emplojad ; 
a  clerk ;  an  offldaL 


Employ'er,  n.  One  who  employs ;  one  who  uses ; 
one  who  engages  or  keeps  in  service. 

Employ'ment,  n.  Act  of  emploving  or  using ;  that 
wtuch  engages  the  head  or  hands ;  business ;  vocation ; 
occupation;  avocation;  engagement;  agency;  office; 
trade;  profession;  post;  fancUon. 

Empiauflre',  «.  a.    See  Plunoi. 

Empor»Oli,  V.  a.  [Fr.  empensoimer^m,  and  poison. 
See  Poison.]  To  poison;  to  administer  poison  to;  to 
taint  with  poison  or  venom ;  to  render  noxious  or  dele- 
terious by  an  admixture  of  poisonous  substance;  to  im- 
bitter. 

Emporaoned,  p.  a.  Poisoned;  tainted  with  venom; 
imbittered. 

Empol'aoner,  n.  One  who  destroys  by  poison ;  a 
poisoner. 

Empo'ria,  in  JToNsas,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Lyon 
CO.,  on  Neosho  river  and  the  M.,  K.  A  T.  and  A.,  T.  A 
S.  F.  R.  Rs.,  61  m.  S.  &  W.  of  Topeka.  Has  extensive 
manufacturing  industries,  and  is  the  trade  center  uf  a 
large  region ;  seat  of  a  State  Normal  School  and  of  the 
College  of  Emporia  (Presbyterian).  i\>p.  (1897)  about 
8,300. 

Smporla,  in  Vbrgimaj  a  posMxirough,  cap.  of  Green- 
ville oo.    Ftp.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Empo'riam,  n.  TL.,  from  Or.  smporion,  from  empo- 
renomai,  to  go,  travel,  or  pass  into,  to  travel  for  tnUfic  or 
business — en,  and  |K>rot,  a  way,  passage,  or  tht)rough- 
fkre ;  firom  pera^,  to  pass  through ;  allied  to  Sax.  /aron, 
to  go.]  A  trading-place ;  a  mart ;  a  place  for  merchan- 
dise; a  town  or  city  of  trade;  particularly,  a  town  or 
city  of  extensive  commerce;  as.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Boston  are  the  great  emporittms  of  the  East. 

Empo'riam,  in  Penna.,  a  post-b«irougli.  i-ap.  of  Cam- 
eron CO.,  on  3  railroad  linea.  73  m.  N.  W.  of  liock  Uavan. 
Has  some  manuf.    Ftp.  (1897)  about  2,A00. 

Em j»ow'er,  v.  a.  [En  and  power.]  To  give  legal  or 
moral  power  or  antnority  to ;  to  confer  authority  upon ; 
to  authorise ;  to  commission ;  to  enable ;  to  give  power 
or  authority  for  any  purpose. 

an'premi,  n.  [Contracted  fh>m  tmperess;  Fr.  tmp^ra- 
trice,  from  L.  imperatrix.']  The  consort  or  spouse  of  an 
emperor.  —  A  female  invested  with  imperial  power  or 
sovereignty. 

Emprlie',  n.    [0.  Fr.  emprise."]    An  attempt  or  under- 
taking of  danger ;  enterprise. 
mprls'on,  v.  a.    See  Ixprisok. 
mprontliot'oiioe,  n.    [Gr.1    (Med.)    A  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  body  Is  involun- 
tarily drawn  forward. 

Emp'tler,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  empties. 

Emp'tlnCMHh  n.  A  state  of  being  empty ;  a  state  of  con- 
taining nothing  but  air ;  destitution ;  absence  of  matter ; 
void  space ;  vacuity ;  vacuum ;  vrant  of  solidity  or  sub- 
stance ;  inal)ility  to  satisfy  desire ;  want  of  intellect  or 
knowledge. 

Emp'tlon,  n.    \hki.empHo.\   The  act  of  porcbasing. 

Emp'tloiial*  a.    That  may  be  purchased. 

Emp'ty,  a.  [Sax.  aenM,  aewUig,  emtig,  vacant,  free, 
idle ;  aemtian,  to  be  at  leasure,  to  be  vacant.  Etymol. 
unknown.]  Vacant;  evacuated;  containing  nothing,  or 
nothing  but  air ;  not  filled ;  void ;  devoid ;  destitute  of 
solid  matter,  or  of  force  or  effect ;  unsubstantial ;  unsat- 
isfactorv ;  unsupplled ;  unburdened ;  having  nothing  to 

R carry;  hung^;  vacant  of  head;  ignorant;  nnfriiltfui; 
roducing  nothing ;  wanting  substance ;  wanting  solid- 
:y ;  destitute ;  waste  ;  desolate. 
--«.  a.    [A.  S.  aemtian.']    To  make  empty,  void,  or  desti- 
tute ;  to  deprive  of  the  contents ;  to  pour  out  the  con- 
tents of;  to  waste ;  to  make  desolate. 
•V.  n.    To  become  empty ;  to  pour  out  or  discharge  its 
contents. 
Emp'ty  InK,  n.  Act  of  pouring  out  or  making  empty. 
■^L    Sediment  or  lees  of  beer,  cider,  Ac. ;  yeast.   (U.  S.) 
Anpi       *  '" 


rOr.]    (Med.)    ExpectoraUon  Of  blood 
caused  by  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs. 
l',  V.  a.    See  Impugn. 
pie,  V.  a.    [En  Hndpurp{«.]    To  tinge  or  dye 


iptv^'sta,  n. 

,used  by  heme 

EmpoiTB',  V.  a.    See  Impugn. 

Empar'ple,  v.  a.    [En  andp- ^..^    _ . 
of  a  purple  color ;  to  discolor  with  purple. 

Empurpled,  p.  a.    Stained  with  a  purple  color. 

Empye'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  suppuration.]  (Med.)  A  collec- 
tion of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavitv  of  the  thorax. 
This  is  an  occasional  termination  of  pleurisv,  and  is  at- 
tended by  difficulty  of  breathing  and  inability  to  lie  on 
the  side  opposite  that  which  is  affected ;  an  external 
swelling  Is  sometimes  perceptible,  and  the  matter  has 
occasionally  been  let  out  by  making  an  opening  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  ribc 

Eiopye^Mto.  n.    fGr.]    (Med.)  A  pustulous  eruption. 

Eiapy  r'eal,  a.  [Gr.  smpyros,  from  en,  in,  and  pyr,  fire.] 
Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light ;  refined  beyond  atrial ;  per^ 
taining  to  the  highest  and  purest  region  of  heaven. 

Empyr'eAn,  n.  The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure 
element  of  fire  has  been  supposed  to  exist 

Empyreo'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  from  empyreuo,  I  kindle.1 
That  rank,  burnt  smell  peculiar  to  wood  when  distilled 
under  certain  conditions.  It  is  this  odor  that  gives  to 
tar,  creosote,  and  smoked  meats  their  distinguishing 
feature. 

Empyreomat'lc,  Empyreamat'lcal,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  smell  or  taste  of  burnt  substances ;  as,  empyrm- 
matical  oils. 

Empyr'Ical,  a.  [Gr.  empyrosis,  prepared  by  fire.] 
Belonging  to  combustion,  or  to  combustibility. 

Ems,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  Lippe-Detmold,  trav- 
ersing Westphalia,  and  after  a  course  of  160  m.  ftdling 
into  the  bay  of  DoUart,  in  the  N.  Sea. 

Ems,  a  spa  of  Prussia,  prov.  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Lahn, 
7  m.  S.E.  of  Coblentx.  The  springs  vary  in  temperature 
ftvm  9SP  to  103P  Fahr.,  and  have  long  enjoyed  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity.    Pop.  6,438. 


E'ma,  or  E'men,  m.  (ZoBL)  The  Dnmaius  No^m 
HoUandia,  a  singular  bird,  native  of  Australia,  allied  to 
the  Cassowary ;  they  nearly  equal  the  Ostrich  iu  biJk, 
but  have  short  legs  and  a  shorter  neck.  It  measures 
more  than  seven  feet  in  length ;  the  beak  is  black ;  the 
plumage  for  the  most  part  lm)wn  and  gray  mixed,  paler 
on  the  under  parts ;  the  head  differe  greatly  from  that 
of  the  common  Cassowary,  being  covere<l  with  feathers ; 
nor  has  it  any  helmet  or  rising  protulierance  whatever, 
as  in  that  species;  the  feathers,  however,  about  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  hairy  texture,  and  the  fore  part 
of  the  chin  and  throat  nearly  destitute  of  any,  so  that 
the  purple  color  of  the  skin  may  be  seen  through  them; 
the  Jong  feathera  observable  in  the  wings  of  the  Oasso- 
wary  of  the  Old  Continent  are  here  wanting;  but  in- 
stead of  them  are  real  vrings,  though  of  so  small  a  sise 
as  to  be  useless  for  flight ;  they  are  covered  with  feathen 
like  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  when  the  bird  is  quite  at 
rest,  are  scarcely  discernible  therefh>m.    The  legs  ars 


Fig.  938.  —  KMU  and  toumo. 

stout,  similar  to  those  of  the  Galeated  CasMmary,  but 
greati V  indented  or  Jagged  at  the  back  part ;  the  three 
toes  placed  in  the  same  manner,  all  forwards.  So  fkr 
the  external  appearance  of  the  bird ;  internally,  it  is 
said  to  differ  f^om  every  other  species,  particnlariy  in 
having  no  gixsard,  and  the  liver  being  so  small  as  not 
to  exceed  that  of  a  blackbird.  It  is  shy  and  timid,  trust- 
ing to  its  great  speed  for  safety,  except  when  hard 
pressed ;  it  then  strikes  violently  with  its  legs.  The 
flesh  of  the  young  is  delicate,  but  that  of  the  fbll-grown 
bird  is  coarse ;  it  is  pursued,  however,  for  the  ml  that 
is  obtained  fh>m  it,  of  which  the  skin  produces  six  or 
seven  quarts. 

Em'nlate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  amtdor,  eem^datus,  to  make  one*s 
self  a  rival,  flrom  temulus,  that  strives  after  anotbar  ear* 
nestly ;  allied  to  Gr.  hamiUaomai,  to  contend  with  an- 
other, fh>m  hamiUa,  a  contest  for  superiority,  fkt>m  heama, 
at  once,  together  vrith ;  akin  to  Sansk.  sum,  with.]  To 
strive  or  contend  with ;  to  strive  to  equal  or  excel,  in 
quantities  or  actions;  to  imitate,  with  a  view  to  equal 
or  excel ;  to  rival ;  to  vie  with ;  to  be  equal  to. 

Emnla'tlon,  m.  [Fr.  im%dation,  fW)m  L.  amiuUUio.] 
Act  of  emulating  or  of  attempting  to  equal  or  excel  in 
qualities  or  action;  dedre  of  superiority ;  competition; 
rivalry :  desire  of  excellence,  attended  with  effort  to  a^• 
tain  to  it:  contention :  contest;  struggle  :  strife. 

Em'aUinire,  a.  Inclined  to  emulation ;  rivalling ;  di»> 
posed  to  competition. 

Em'aUlior,  n.  [Lat.  cemukUor  ;  Fr.  imulaUur.]  One 
who  mnolates ;  a  rival ;  a  competitor. 

Em'alatress,  n.  jFr.  imuUxtriee.]   She  who  emnlatea. 

Emnl'i^nt*  a.  [Lat.  emtdgeo,  emtii^au— e,  es,  and 
ffiM^^eo,  to  milk.]  (Anat.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
renal  artery  and  vein. 

'-n.    (Anat.)    The  artery  and  vein  which  go  fh>m  the 

aorta  and  vena  cava  of  the  kidney  are  so  called,  tnm 

the  ancient  notion  of  the  blood  being,  as  it  were,  strained 

in  the  kidneys. 

(Med.)    Any  medicine  naed  to  excite  the  flow  of  bfle. 

Em'oloas,  a.  [Lat.  amulus.]  Dedrons  or  eager  to 
emulate,  or  to  imitate,  equal,  or  excel  another ;  desiront 
of  like  excellence  with  another;  rivalling;  engaged  In 
competition. 

Em'nloasly,  adv.  With  desire  of  equalling  or  ezcal* 
ling  another. 

Em^lonsness,  n.  Quality  of  being  amnloas ;  rivalry ; 
competition. 

Emal'slon.  n.  [Fr.  imulsion ;  fh>m  Lat  emuUus,1rK>m 
emuigeo.]  ( Med. )  A  milky  preparation  made  by  uniting 
oil  and  water  through  the  intervention  of  some  sub- 
stance capable  of  combining  with  both. 

Emol'slve,  a.  Milk-like;  softening;  producing  or 
yielding  a  milk-Ilke  substance. 

Emnne'tory,  n.  [L.  Lat.  emimctorium.  a  pair  of  snu^ 
fers,  from  emungo,  emunehu — e,  ex,  and  obeol.  mtrngo^ 
to  blow  the  nose ;  Gr.  mysso.y  (AnaL)  Anv  part  of  the 
body  which  serves  to  carry  <m  excrementitious  matter; 
an  excretory  duct. 

Emyd'old»,  n.  pL    (ZoSL)    See  TniUPfN. 

En,  a  preflx  to  many  English  words,  and  an  inseparable 
particle  l>orrowed  flrom  the  French,  and  by  them  taken 
from  the  Latin.  In  many  words,  en  Is  usf>d  for  tn,  and  In 
older  vrrite^^  the  en  is  i>f  peni^tnaL  oocuxTpnois^  both 
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Sdef  odnddlng  wf  th  the  Lat  in  and  the  Greek  en, 
r  modem  Kngliaih  worUa  are  written  indincrimi- 
j  with  either,  aa  entirty  tnquire.  The  prefix  of  en 
it  sometimea  converted  into  em,  eepedally  before  a  labial, 
aa  employ,  emplojfer.  By  the  Saxona,  en  waa  made  a 
plnral  tomination  to  a  great  number  of  worda,  aa  iu 
Lnwm,  eaeapetu  etc.,  and  ia  atill  preaerred  in  that  aenae 
in  ASM  and  ekudreH. 

fwi'ble,  V.  a.  [JBh^  and  aUe,  q.  v.]  To  make  able;  to 
aopply  with  power ;  to  fbmiah  with  aufflcient  power  or 
ability;  to  empower;  to  atrengthen ;  to  authorize. 

BailCt',  V.  a.  (En  and  act,}  To  put  in  act  or  action ;  to 
ettablUh  by  law ;  to  paaa,  afl  a  law ;  to  gire  legialative 
ttDctioa,  aa  to  a  bill ;  to  inatitute;  to  decree;  to  order; 
to  act;  to  repreaent  in  action. 

Emmei'itkg^  p.a.  Q  iTing  legialative  forma  and  aanction. 

BBAe'tlYe,  a.  Harlng  power  to  enact  or  eatabliah,  aa 
a  law. 

EBA«f  nent,  n.  The  paaaing  of  a  bill  into  a  law ;  the 
act  of  Toting,  decreeing,  and  giving  validity  to  a  law. 

Eaact'or,  n.  One  who  enacu  or  paaaea  a  law;  one  who 
dacreea  or  eatablishea,  aa  a  law. 


rla.  n.  pL  [Gr.  enaUo,  of  the  aea.  and  aau- 
rw,  a  liiard.1  (Pul.)  A  name  applied  to  the  entire 
group  of  extinct  SHurlana,  in  the  organization  of  which 
paddlea,  like  tboee  of  the  whale  or  turtle,  were  combined 
with  tbe  head  and  trunk  of  a  crocodile. 

Ea'«ll«ir®,  n.  [Gr.  enaUa-gi,  from  enaUatio—en,  and 
alUuto^  to  make  other  than  it  ia,  to  change,  from  allo$f 
IaL  aiuis^  another.  &te  Au£Mati.]  (Gram.)  An  ex- 
change or  interchange ;  a  change  of  worUn,  or  a  aubatitu- 
tion  ot  one  gender,  number,  caa«,  peraon,  tenae,  mood, 
or  voice  of  the  aame  word  for  another. 

Bnaii'el^  n.  [Fr.  imail]  An  opaque  glaaa,  which  owea 
itB  opacity  to  the  prvaence  of  binuxide  of  tin.  Mixed 
with  rariooa  metallic  oxidea  and  fuaed,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained of  different  colore.  The  enamel  for  watch-fkcea 
it  made  from  araenic  inatead  of  tin.  A  coarae  enamel 
made  of  white  glaaa,  free  from  lead,  borax,  and  aoda,  ia 
extanaively  a»Ml  for  coating  the  inaldea  of  culinary  vea- 
aela.  The  proc^a  at  flrat  waa  unauccesaful,  owing  to  the 
liability  or  the  glaze  to  aplit  off  under  the  influence  of 
rodden  beit;  but  great  improvementa  have  lately  been 
BMde,  and  enameUed  culinary  ntenaila  are  now  cheap 


»TlMt  which  la  enamelled.  —  A  emooth,  gloaay  aurfkce  of 
varioua  colur4,  reaeiubling  enamel.  —  The  amooth,  hard 
niWtuice  which  oorera  the  viaible  part  of  a  tooth. 

{PjdnL)  Tbe  art  of  applying  vitri&ible  colore  on  thin 
pUtea  of  metal  (gold  or  copper)  which  are  melted  on  to 
them,  or  on  pottM^,  or  even  glaaa  itaelf :  the  glaaa  paint- 
ing of  the  preeent  time  ia  chiefly  enamelled.  Thia  art 
waa  practiaed  by  the  ancient  Egyptiana  and  Btmacana. 
It  via  vary  commonly  applied  to  eccleaiaatical  utenaila 
and  fimitore  during  the  Middle  Agea,  and  waa  much  In 
vogna  with  the  Byzantine  Greeka,  and  with  the  Moora. 
The  town  of  Limoges,  in  France,  acquired  eapecial  celet)- 
rity  Ibr  thia  daaa  of  art,  on  metal  plates.  During  the 
Bavlval  in  Italy,  especially  in  tbe  Ciuque-cento  period, 
it  waa  much  employed  for  table-eervicea  of  pottery,  and 
for  the  veaaela  of  apothecariea.  Tbe  famed  Faenza  or 
MiUolin  vare  la  rimply  enamelled  earthenware.  One 
of  the  flrat  good  enamelliata,  eapecially  of  portraita,  waa 
John  PaUtot  of  Geneva  (1607-01).  The  varioua  colors 
saed  are  prepared  from  oxidea  of  oifferent  metals,  meltt>d 
with  aome  vitreacent  mixture  or  flux,  and  laid  on  with 
a  flna  bmah,  the  medium  being  oil  of  apike,  or  turpen- 
tine,  or  aome  other  essential  oil ;  and  it  ia  eaay  to  con- 
cdve  bow  much  the  difflcultiea  of  thia  nice  art  are 
inoeaaed  where  tbe  object  ia  not  merely  to  lay  a  uniform 
cokM^ed  gazing  on  a  metallic  aurface,  but  alao  to  paint 
that  anr&ce  with  figures  and  other  designs  that  require 
ezteeme  delicacy  ofontline,  accuracy  of  shadowing,  and 
selection  of  coloring.  The  enamel  painter  has  to  work, 
not  with  actiMl  colors,  but  with  mixturea  which  he 
knows  from  experience  will  produce  certain  colors  sfter 
the  operation  of  tbe  flre.  This  work  requires  several 
flringi.  The  outline  is  first  burnt  in,  after  which  the 
ptfta  are  filled  up  gradually  with  repeated  buminga  to 
the  last  finiahinji^  touchea.  The  principal  colore  are 
ezidca  of  lead,  platinum,  uranium,  and  chromium;  dif* 
ftrent  colors  require  different  treatment  Silica,  borax, 
and  red  oxide  of  lead  form  a  flux  for  some  colors ;  the 
oxidaa  of  iron  and  manganese  are  not  approved  of.  The 
aamel  ia  msde  opaque  and  white  by  oxidea  of  tin  or 
aathsony. 

*^-  a.  Td  lay  enamel  on,  as  a  metal;  to  paint  in  enamel ; 
to  form  a  gloeay  sarfiace  like  enamel. 

^  a.  To  practice  tbe  art  of  enamelling. 

■■■Mueller,  Eiiain«llis(,  n.    One  who  enamsla. 

™«»^eUlny,  n.    Act  or  art  of  laying  on  enamel. 

Kiuun'oaF,  V.  a.  [0.  Fr.  enamourer—en,  and  anumr, 
L <uMr,  love;  8p.  enamordr;  It.  inamdre^  innavtrdre, 
to  ioapire  with  love,  to  fall  in  love.j  To  infiame  or  in- 
■pire  with  love;  to  charm;  to  captivate;  to  iiU  with 
deUght. 

Xmaai'omred,  p.  o.  Inflamed  with  love;  charmed; 
delighted. 

BsMitke'sIs,  n.  [Gr.  an,  <n,  and  aniheeit,  blossom.] 
(Med.)  An  eruption  on  tbe  skin,  connected  with  an  in- 
tmtmi  affection,  aa  measlM. 

K^MitklopAtll'IC  a.  [From  Gr.  en,  in  ;  anH,  against, 
and  poMM,  anffering.1  (Med.)  Relieving,  but  not  cur- 
log;  palliative. 

^MiilUop'atliar,  n.    (Med,)    Allopathy. 

KbmiU^'mIs,  It.  [Gr.,frt>menafi<taa,  opposite.]  (Rhel.) 
A  figure  by  vrhlch  what  la  apoken  negatively  ia  to  be 
uadsratood  afllrmatiTely. 

Mmmmy  (oMia'ra,)  a  lake  of  Ruaaia,  in  the  extreme  N. 
of  flaknd,  ia  situated  between  Lat.  68«  SC  and  W^  W 
V.,aadLon.2r>a(/aiid280  46']B.    It  has  an  area  of 


1,200  sq.  nu,  and  has  numerous  islands.  Its  superfluous 
waters  are  discharged  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Enar'ea,  a  cotmtry  of  Afnca,  south  of  Abysainia,  ia 
aituHted  within  Lat.  l^  and  0°  N.,  and  Lon.  30°  and  880 
E.,  but  ita  limits  have  not  yet  been  definitely  aacertained. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  portion  of  the  Gallas  tribes,  who, 
owing  to  the  continued  communication  which  they  keep 
up  with  Abyssinia,  and  also  to  the  residence  of  many 
Mubammedan  merchants  among  them,  are  much  more 
civilized  than  the  Gallaa  in  general.  Their  government 
ia  an  hereditary  and  absolute  monarchy.  The  principal 
rivers  of  £,  are  the  Gibbe  and  the  Dodeask  Ita  coffee- 
plantationa  are  ao  extensive  as  to  deaer^e  the  name  of 
woods ;  they  occur  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Gibbe. 
£.  Is  remarkable  for  its  manuflu;turea  of  ornamented 
arma,  and  of  clotha  with  embroidered  bordera.  Beaidea 
theae,  it  exports  alaves,  gold,  ivory,  civet,  and  skins,  into 
Abyaainia.  The  king  and  a  email  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation are  Mohammedana,  and  it  ia  aaid  that  native 
Chriatiana  have  been  found  here.  The  capital  ia  Saka,  a 
place  of  conaiderable  importance,  near  the  river  Gibbe. 

Enar's^te,  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphite  of  copper  and  arsenic, 
of  metallic  lustre,  and  grayish  to  iron-black  color. 

Enartlftro'BUi,  n.  [From  Gr.  en,  in,  and  aHhron^  a 
Joint.]  {Anat,)  The  ball  and  socket-joint  A  species 
of  diarthrosis,  or  movable  connection  of  bones,  in 
which  the  round  head  of  one  is  received  into  the  deeper 
cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every 
direction ;  as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  aceta- 
bulum of  tbe  OS  innominatum. 

EncaiT^*  v>  a.  [En  and  cage,]  To  put  into  a  cage ;  to 
shut  up  or  conflne  in  a  cage ;  to  coop. 

Encaiap',  v.  n.  [Fr.  en,  and  camp.]  To  pitch  or  flx  a 
camp  or  camps ;  to  pitch  tents  or  form  huts,  as  an  arm v ; 
to  halt  on  a  march,  spread  tents,  and  remain  for  a  night 
or  for  a  longer  time ;  to  lodge  in  a  camp. 

— V.  a.  To  form  into  a  camp ;  to  place  in  acamp ;  to  place 
a  marching  army  or  company  in  a  temporary  habitation 
or  quarters. 

Elicamp'ment,  n.  [Ft.]  Act  of  pitching  tents  or 
forming  camps  or  huta,  for  temporary  lodging  or  reat ; 
the  place  where  an  army  or  company  ia  encamped ;  a 
Camp,  o.  v. 

EncaB  tlltay  m.  [Gr.,  frvm  kanthat^  the  angle  of  the 
eye.]  (Med,)  A  amall  tumor  or  excreacence  growing 
from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

Encar'dloii,  n.  [From  Gr.  en,  in,  and  kardia,  the 
heart]   Tbe  heart  or  pith  of  vegetabiee. 

EneairpilSy  n.  [Gr.en/nirpo«,  containing  fruit]  (Arch.) 
The  featoona  on  a  firieze,  conaiatlng  of  fhiita,  flowers, 
Ac 

Eneaae',  v.  a.  To  Inclose ;  to  incase. 

Encase'meiit,  n.   The  act  of  encasing. 

Encasli'ia«iit,  n.  The  payment  in  cash  of  a  note, 
draft,  Ac. 

Encan'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  a  brand.1  (Med.)  A  tumor  pro- 
duced by  a  burn.  —  An  ulcer  or  the  cornea  occasioning 
the  loss  of  the  humora. 

Eneans'tiCv  a.  [Gr.  en,  and  AeauatiArot,  burning,  canatic, 
from  kaidy  kaued,  to  bum. — See  GAuaric]  Pertaining 
to  the  art  of  painting  in  heated  or  burned  wax. 

— n.  {Pine  Arte.)  A  method  of  painting  that  was  prac- 
tised to  a  great  extent  among  the  ancients,  ftt>m  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  until  the  7th  or  8th  cent., 
from  which  time  the  art  gradually  declined  until  the 
14(h  century,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned, 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  effectine  It  entirely  lost 
According  to  tbe  historian  Pliny,  tnere  were  three 
methods  of  performing  the  process ;  the  first  and  second 
seem,  however,  to  be  almost  if  not  entirely.  Identical ; 
the  first  being  the  method  of  producing  large  picturee, 
and  the  aecond,  of  producing  designs  in  miiiiature.  In 
the  first  kind,  the  color  that  was  intended  for  the  ground 
of  the  picture,  after  having  been  mixed  with  wax  as  a 
vehicle,  was  smeared  over  the  surfiice  of  the  vrall  or 
panel  on  which  the  painting  was  to  be  made,  and  care- 
fully fiattened.  The  design,  whether  it  was  a  figure  or 
an  arabesque  border  or  scroll-work,  was  traced  on  this 
ground  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  the  sround 
carefully  removed,  leaving  the  figure  in  a  sort  of  shallow 
intaglio.  The  wall  beneath  waa  allowed  to  ahow  through, 
or  the  hollow  was  filled  with  wax  coloring-matter  of 
another  tint;  after  which  the  whole  waa  blended  to- 
gether with  a  hot  iron, — a  process  which  removed  all 
traces  of  the  Junction  of  the  different  colors,  and  im- 
parted a  brilliant  gloas  to  the  tinta  that  were  used.  The 
second  method,  in  which  the  work  was  executed  on 
ivory,  muat  have  been  similarly  done,  and  the  wax-color 
which  had  been  apread  over  the  ivory  removed  by  the 
graving-tool,  to  allow  the  aurfiioe  of  the  ivory  to  fhmlsh 
the  deaign ;  or  the  design  waa  cut  out  on  Uie  ivory  in 
intaglio,  and  the  hollows  thus  obtained  were  filled  with 
colored  wax.  In  the  third  kind,  in  which  the  colore 
were  laid  on  with  a  bruah,  the  coloring-matter  waa 
mixed  with  wax  diaaolved  in  turpentine  or  some  essen- 
tial oiL  The  colors  were  laid  on  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
from  the  use  of  the  bruah  an  effect  of  light  and  ahadow 
waa  obtained  which  It  was  impoaaible  to  produce  in  the 
other  methoda  above  deecribed.  When  the  picture  waa 
completed,  the  tints  were  blended  together  with  a  heated 
iron  as  before.  About  1750,  the  lost  art  was  recovered, 
and  the  practice  of  it  revived,  by  M.  Baoheller  and 
Count  Caylns  in  France.  Both  produced  pictures  in 
this  style,  and  an  account  of  the  method  used  was  pub- 
lished. It  was  warmly  taken  up  throughout  the  south 
of  Europe  for  some  years,  when  it  again  fell  into  dianae. 
It  waa  revived  again  at  Munich  in  the  reign  of  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  interiors  of  many  apartments 
in  hia  palace,  and  various  public  buildings  erected  under 
his  auspices,  were  executed  in  it  Since  that  time,  many 
fine  works  in  thia  brilliant  atyle  of  painting  have  been 


produced ;  but  it  ia  ter  better  suited  for  deeorative  vrork 
than  for  portraits,  fisures,  or  landscapes. 

E.  tilest  small  earmenware  tiles  used  for  paving  the 
paaaagea  in  the  nave  and  alslea  of  churches,  and  also  the 
chancel.  They  are  alao  uaed  for  paving  entrance-halls 
and  the  veatibules  of  houses.  Tney  are  for  the  most 
part  in  two  colors,  red  and  yellow  being  moat  commonly 
uaed,  and  they  are  ao  called  becanas  they  have  a  light 
arabesque  pattern  figured  on  them  on  a  dark  ground,  or 
vice  vertd.  In  imitation  of  the  early  eitcauatic  painting 
of  the  ancienta. 
Encare'y  o.  a.   To  put  into  a  cave ;  to  hide  in  a  cave  or 


Eneelate.  (anff-$anf,)  n.  [Fr.,  firom  eneeindre,  to  en- 
circle.] (Fort.)  Thia  tarn  denotea  generally  the  whole 
area  of  a  fortified  place.  Properly,  however,  it  meani  a 
cincture  or  girdle,  and  in  thia  aenae  the  K  aignifiea  the 
principal  wall  or  rampart  encircling  the  place,  compris- 
ing the  curtain  and  baatlons,  and  having  the  main  ditcli 
immediately  outaide  it. 

~a.    (Law.)  Being  with  child ;  prMnant. 

Encel'adiis*  (Myth,)  A  aon  of  Titan  and  Terra,  tha 
most  powerful  of  all  tiie  giants  who  conspired  against 
Jupiter.  He  was  struck  with  Jupiter'a  thundera,jmd 
Imprisoned  under  Mount  .£tna.  Some  suppose  diat  ha 
is  the  same  as  Typhon.  According  to  the  poets,  tha 
fiames  of  iEtna  proceeded  fh>m  the  breath  of  E. ;  and  as 
often  as  he  turned  hia  weary  aide,  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily  felt  the  motion,  and  ahook  to  ita  verv  foundation. 

Enceplialar'tos,  n.  [Gr.  anJkepAalos,  and  artoe,  bread.l 
(Sot.J  A  genua  of  planta,  order  Cyoac{acttr,compoaedof 
elegant  pMUm-llke  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of 
S.  Africa  and  Australia.  From  the  stems  of  various 
species  a  kind  of  aago,  called  Caffre-bread,  ia  obtained. 

Eneeplial'iria,  n.  \Qt.  en,  in.  kepfiale,  the  head,  and 
a4l«a,pain.]   (Med.)  Deep-seated  headache;  cephalalgy. 

Encepli'alle,  a.  [Gr.  en,  in,  kephale,  head.]  Situated 
in  the  head. 

Encepli'alo«elCu  n.  [Gr.  ankephalos,  the  brain,  keU, 
a  tumor.]  (Med.)  Hernia  of  the  brain.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  this  disease :  one  occurs  in  young  inCanta,  before 
the  akull  ia  completely  oasified ;  the  other  presents  it- 
aelf after  the  deatruction  of  a  part  of  the  skull  in  conse- 
quence of  dlaeaae,  accident,  or  the  operation  of  the  trepan. 


Enceplialoi'omjr.  n.   [Gr.  onJIeepAato*,  and  tome,  a 

cuttingj   (Anat.)   DIaaection  of  the  brain. 
Eneliafe',  «.  a.  [Fr.  icha^ffir.}    To  enrage  ;  to  ini> 


tate;  to  chafe. 

EBClialn%  v.  a.  [Fr.  enehainer~-en  and  dhain.1  To  put 
within  a  chain ;  to  faaten  with  a  chain ;  to  bind  or  hold 
in  chaina ;  to  hold  in  bondage ;  to  enalave ;  to  enthral ; 
to  hold  fitft;  to  reatrain:  to  confine. 

Endialn'menty  n.  Act  of  enchaining;  or  atate  of 
being  enchained. 

Eneliant'*  v.  a.  [Fr.  eneha$Uer  —  en,  and  cftanter,  to 
aing;  L.  canto,  fkvqnent  lh>m  oano,  to  aing.  See  Chant.] 
To  act  upon  or  inlfuenoe  by  aongs  of  sorcery  or  fascina- 
tion ;  to  practise  sorcery  or  witchcraft  on  any  thing ; 
to  subdue  by  charms  or  apelle ;  to  charm ;  to  captivate ; 
to  fiwcinate;  to  enrapture;  to  bewitch. 

Eneliailt'ea,  p.  a.  Affected  byaorcery;  Ikacinated; 
aubdued  by  charma;  delighted  beyond  meaanre;  in- 
habited or  poaaessed  by  elves,  witches,  or  other  imagl- 
narv  mischievous  spirits. 

Enehant'er,  n.  fFr.  encAon^etir.T  One  who  enchants; 
a  aorcerer  or  magician ;  one  who  chamia  or  dellghta. 

Eneliant'liic.p.a.  Charming;  delighting;  raviahing; 

EneliantlBirly,  adv.  With  the  power  of  enchant* 
ment;  in  a  manner  to  delight  or  charm. 

Encliant'ilient«  n.  [Fr.  enchantement]  Act  of  en- 
chanting, or  of  infiuencing  by  the  agency  of  certain 
euppiised  spirits;  the  use  of  magic  arta,8pellB,  or  charma; 
incantation ;  conjuration ;  magic ;  apell ;  aorcery ;  witch- 
ery; witchcraft;  irreaistible  infiuenco;  overpowering 
infiuence  of  delight;  fiucination. — See  fiiAOic. 

Enelian'treMi,  n.  A  sorceresa ;  a  woman  who  la  versed 
in  magical  arts,  spells,  charms.  Ac. 

— A  woman  whose  beauty  or  excellencies  give  irresistible 
influence. 

EneliaMe'*  v.  a.  [Fr.  enehdtur — en,  and  chustit,  a  fhune ; 
Lat  capsa,  a  repositorv,  a  chest  a  box,  or  case ;  Gr.  kap- 
»a.]  To  Incase;  to  infix  or  inclose  in  another  body,  so 
as  to  be  held  fast  but  not  concealed ;  to  adorn  by  em- 
boMed  work ;  to  enrich  or  beautify,  as  any  work  in  metal, 
by  some  design ;  to  ad<wn  by  being  fixed  on  the  snrftce; 
to  mark  by  incision. 

Enclias'lBir,  n.   Same  as  Chasino,  q. «. 

Enehas'ten,  «.  a.   To  correct ;  to  chastise ;  to  chastwi. 

Enelieer%  v.  a.   To  enliven ;  to  cheer. 

Enelita'ei,  v.  a.   To  cut  with  a  chisel. 

En'ehodaB,  n.  [Gr.  egchoe,  a  spar,  and  odoya,  a  tooth.] 
{Bad.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Mackerel  fkmlly,  foimd 
in  the  chalk  formation. 

Enelio'rl»,  Enclftor'le  diaraetera,  n.pl.  Ses 

HiEBOQLTPHICS. 

Bn'elnal,  or  Ewsm al,  in  7V»u,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about 
1,700  sq.  m.  Rivent.  Nueces  and  Salailo  rivers.  Piap.  esti- 
mated  at  1,100  in  1897. 

Eneine'tare,  *».  [Lat  en,  and  cinctmra,  a  girdle.]  A 
band  worn  round  the  body ;  a  cincture. 

Enclr'ele,  v.  a.  [En  and  circU^  To  encloss  or  smv 
round  with  a  circle  or  ring,  or  with  anything  in  a  cir- 
cular form ;  to  encompass ;  to  encloae ;  to  snironnd ;  to 
environ ;  to  embrace. 

Enelr'elety  n.   A  small  circle ;  a  ring. 

EnelL€«  JoHAMH  Feahi,  (eni-'a,)  a  Georman  astronomer, 
director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  bom  at 
Hamburg,  1701.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  astro- 
nomical science,  and  resolvsd  the  orbit  of  the  coma# 
caUed  after  his  name.  D.  1866. 
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EnelL^'s  Comet,  n.  (Aitrtm.)  A  comet  of  periodic  re- 
curreuce,  to  which  the  att«*utioii  of  astruDumera  wat  first 
•epecimlly  directed  wlieii  it  was  discovered  by  M.  Pons 
at  Mar«eilles,  NoTetnber  26, 1818.  The  liinilarity  of  iU 
elements  to  those  of  comets  which  had  been  obsenred  in 
1786, 1706,  and  1805,  led  M.  £nck6  to  calculate  its  orbit, 
and  he  found  the  period  of  its  reTolution  at  that  time  to 
be  Just  about  1,211  days.  The  comet  reappeared  in  1822, 
and  on  comparing  its  elements,  and  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion, with  those  of  the  comets  of  the  years  above  men- 
tioned, it  was  found  that  they  were  only  succensive  ap- 
paritionii  of  tLe  same  comet,  and  that  it  refnilarly  ap- 
peHred  at  its  perihelion  at  intervals  of  rather  more  than 
1,211  days.  It  wan  also  found  that  its  period  of  revolu- 
tion was  gradually  growing  shorter,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
three  hours  per  revolution,  which  caused  M.  Encke  to 
imngine  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  very  slight  re- 
sisting medium  spreailing  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
solar  system.  It  wan  named  after  M.  Enck6,  instead  of 
M.  Pons,  its  discoverer  in  1818,  on  account  of  the  success 
of  the  former  in  determioing  its  orbit  and  period  of  rev- 
olution, and  predicting  iu  reappearance  in  1826.  For 
an  account  of  its  (lis>ipi>earauc«,  see  Comkt. 

EiU^tASp',  V.  a.  [En^  and  cUup,  q.  v.]  To  clasp ;  to  en- 
close ;  to  embrace;  to  fasten  with  a  clasp. 

Enellt'lrv  or  ExouT'iOiU^  a.  [Gr.  eng-kUHkoi — en,  and 
cftno,  to  make,  to  bend]  {Oram.)  Leaning;  inclining 
or  inclined;  noting  a  particle  or  word  so  closely  united 
to  another  as  to  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it ;  throwing  back 
the  accent  upon  the  for^^ing  syllable. 

Enellt'lc,  n.  {Oram.)  A  word  which  is  Joined  to  the 
end  of  another ;  a  particle  or  word  that  throws  the  ac- 
cent or  emphasis  back  upon  the  former  syllable. 

— f>f.   The  art  of  declining  and  co^J  ugating  words. 

Enellt'lcallx,  ado.  In  an  enclitic  manner;  by  throw- 
ing  the  accent  back. 

EndolM'ter,  v.  a.   [Fr.  emdoftrtr.]   To  cloister. 

Enclose,  v.  a.  [En  and  elo$e.]   To  Inclose. 

Enelos'are,  n.  Same  as  Inolosukb. 

Eaelothe',  o.  a.  To  clothe. 

Eneload',  v.a.   To  cover,  as  with  a  cloud,  (m.) 

Eneoffln,  v.a.  [JSr>,  and  ct#n,q.v.]  To  put  in  aeoffln. 

Eneo'mlfMt,  n.  [Or.  eng-komiai-Uiy  from  eng-komiaao^ 
to  praise,  to  laud— en,  komo*^  a  Jovial  festivity,  a  festal 
ode.  dee  Combdt.]  One  who  praises  another ;  a  pane- 
gyrist ;  one  who  utters  or  writes  encomiums  or  commen- 
dations. 

EneomlM'tle,  or  Bhoomiastical,  a.  [Or.  engkomioMti- 
coi.\  Containing  encomium  or  praise ;  bestowing  praise ; 
praising;  commending;  laudatory. 

— n.    A  panegvric. 

EneomlM'tlenlly,  adv.    In  an  encomiastic  manner. 

Enco'mluill,  n;  pi,  E.^ooxidms.  [Lat.;  Or.  ena-co- 
mion  8ee  ExO')KI\8T.]  A  laudatory  oration ;  a  nigh 
commendation ;  panegyric ;  applause ;  eulogium ;  eulogy ; 
praise. 

Eneom'pwM,  v.  a.  [£H,  and  eompass^  q.  v.]  To  move 
or  go  round;  to  encircle;  to  bring  within  a  given  cir- 
cuit nr  compass ;  to  inclose;  to  surround;  to  environ; 
to  shut  in  and  confine;  to  hem  in. 

Encom'pasanieiit,  n.  Surrounding;  a  going  round. 

Encore,  {ang'k6r^)n,  [Fr.;  It.  oncdra,  a  copulative  parti- 
cle which  signifies  continuation  —  anche^  also,  too,  like- 
wise, yet,  and  oro,  now.]  Yet;  still ;  once  more ;  again ;  a 
word  used  by  auditors  and  spectators  of  plays  and  other 
sports  when  they  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular  pa'^. 

—V.  a.  To  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular  part  of  a. 
entertainment. 

Enconn'ter,  n.  [Fr.  eneontre  —  en,  and  centre;  Lat. 
coiUrat  against]  A  running  or  g^ing  against ;  a  meet- 
ing front  to  front ;  a  meeting  in  opposition  or  in  contest ; 
a  conflict;  a  fight;  a  battle;  a  combat*  attack;  assault; 
onset;  a  meeting ;  sudden  or  accidental  meeting  of  two 
or  more ;  eager  and  warm  conversation. 

— r.o.  [8p.  encorUrdr ;  Fr.  renc-mtrer.]  To  run  or  go  against ; 
to  meet  face  to  face;  to  meet  suddenly  or  unexpectedly; 
to  meet  in  opposition  or  in  contest;  to  rush  against  in 
conflict:  to  engage  with  in  ttattle;  to  engage  with ;  to 
meet  and  oppose ;  to  attack ;  to  resist ;  to  strive  against. 

— «.  n.  To  meet  face  to  (ace;  to  meet  unexpectedly;  to 
rush  together  in  combat ;  to  fight ;  to  conflict ;  to  meet 
in  opposition  or  debate. 

Enconraye,  (^n-kHr^aj,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  encnurager — en,  and 
eouroffe.]  To  give  courage  to;  to  give  confidence  of  suc- 
cess to;  to  increase  the  confidence  of ;  to  Inspire  with 
courage,  spirit,  or  strength  of  mind;  to  embolden;  to 
animate;  to  incite;  to  stimulate;  to  cheer;  to  inspirit 
to  support ;  to  oounteiuuice ;  to  cherish ;  to  strengthen ; 
to  foster. 

Encour'iHrenient,  n.  [Fr.1  Act  of  giving  courage 
or  confidence  of  success;  incitement  to  action  or  to 
practice;  incentive;  that  which  serves  to  incite,  sup- 
port, promote,  or  advance.  —  Favor ;  countenance ;  re- 
wards; profit. 

Encourayer,  (en-kur*qi<r,)  n.   One  who  encourages. 
Encour'airinir,  p.  a.   inspiring  with  hope  and  coufl- 
dunce. 

— <i.  Furnishing  ground  to  hope  for  success. 
Enconr'aiplnirly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  courage 

or  hope  or  success. 
Encra'dle,  r.  a.    To  lay  in  a  cradle. 
Encre««e,  v.  a.  and  n.   See  Incriasb. 
Encrln'al,  Encrln'lc,  a.    Relating  to  incrinltea. 
Encrln'ltal, a.  Thatcontains  theremaiLsof  incrinites. 
Encrlnlte,  {en'kri^fQ  n.   [Lat.  encrinut,  pi.  encrini ; 
Or.  en,  and  krinon,  a  lily.]   (Pal.  and  Gf/>g.)    Any  fossil 
crinoid  or  lily-like  echinoderm.    The  encrinites,  which 
form  a  most  important  clnss  of  fossils,  are  characterised 
by  theii  long,  many-Jointed  stalks,  surmounted  by  flower- 
shaped  bodies,  which  were  Airnished  with  numerous  fln- 
fer-like  rays,  capable  of  closing  and  expanding.    Their 


internal  calcareous  skeletons.  In  scattered  Joints  and 
fragments,  are  so  abundant  iu  some  carboniferous  lime- 
stones as  to  compose  the  greater  portion  of  the  mass ; 
hence  the  term  encrinal  or  enerinttal  UtiusUmf.  The 
minuter  Joints  of  the  fingers  and  rays  are  usually  termed 
entrocfti^  or  wheel-stones,  and  the  limestones  in  which 
they  abound  entroehal  limettcne.  The  stalk  of  the  en- 
criuite  was  perforated  by  a  canal,  which  kept  the  whole 
in  vital  action;  and  the  separated  Joints  have  oonse-l 
quently  some  resemblance  to  bi^ds, — a  resemblance! 
which  has  obtained  for  them  the  common  names  ofi 
•*8t.  Cuthbert's  beads,"  "wheel-stones,"  and  "pulley- 
stones."  It  is 
usual  to  apply 
the  term  Encri- 
mte«  tothe  gene- 
ra having  ronnd- 
ed  and  smooth 
stems;  those 
having  pentag- 
onal and  orna- 
mented stems  be- 
ing termed  Pm- 
tacrinitet;  those 
having  pear- 
shaped  recepta- 
c  1  e  B,  Apiaeri' 
nitet ;  and  those 
with  receptacles  /V^.  939.  —  kicrikites. 

forming  more  or  •,  •,  portkms  of  ths  •turn ; »,  ssparsM  Jotats. 
less  perfect  cups, 

CyaihocriniUi.  Oeologically,the  encrinites  range  trom 
the  Silurian  up  to  the  present  period.  They  occur  most 
abundantly  in  palaeoKoic  and  mesozoic  strata,  rarely  in 
cainocoic,  and  are  now  only  represented  by  the  Comatula 
or  Feather-star,  and  the  all  but  extinct  Pentacriniu  of 
the  West  Indies.  Like  the  corals,  their  function  seems 
CO  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  secretion  of  lime 
from  the  ocean,  whole  strata  of  limestone,  silorian  and 
carlK>niferous,  being  almost  entirely  made  up  of  their 
remains. 

Encrlniric,  Encrlnlt'lcal,  a.  Relating  to  en- 
crinites. 

Encroacll^  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  encrocher^  from  croc^  a  hook.] 
To  catch  and  draw  anything  away,  as  by  a  hook;  to 
seize  upon ;  to  make  invasion,  as  upon  rights  and  pos- 
sessions of  another;  to  advance  by  stealth;  to  make 
inroad;  to  pan  the  proper  bounds;  to  intrude;  to  in- 
fringe ;  to  trench  upon ;  to  invade ;  —  followed  by  am  or 
upon. 

Encroacli'er,  n.   One  who  encroaches. 

Encroaclt'lniTx  P*  ^'  Tending  or  apt  to  encroach. 

Encroacli'lnfriy,  adv.   By  way  of  encroachment 

Encroacll'ment,  n.  [Fr.  encrochement.]  Act  of  en- 
croaching; unlawful  intrusion;  advance  into  the  terri- 
tories or  jurisdiction  of  another  by  silent  means,  or 
without  right;  invasion;  inroad;  that  wliich  is  taken 
by  encroaching  on  another. 

Encrnst%  r.  a.  [En  and  cnaf.1  To  cover  with  a  crust. 

EncmBllliada,  {en-krooi-aftUya'da,)  a  village  and 
harbor  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  SSo  Pedro-do-Rio-Orande,  abt. 
60  m.  W.  of  Rio-Pardo:  pop.  abt  2,600. 

Encnm'ber,  r.  a.  [Fr.  encombrtr^  trom  L.  Lat  incom- 
brarf^  to  entangle,  to  hinder,  to  obstruct.]  To  impede  or 
embarrass  by  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of;  to  impede 
the  motion  of  with  a  load,  burden,  or  anything  incon- 
venient to  the  limbs,  so  as  to  render  motion  or  operation 
difficult  or  laborious;  to  load;  to  clog;  to  embarrass; 
to  impede ;  to  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  to  trouble ;  to  per- 
plex; to  entangle;  to  load  with  debts  or  legal  claims. 

Encnm'oereo,  p.  a.  Loaded ;  impeded  in  motion  or 
operation  by  a  burden  or  difficulties ;  loaded  with  debts. 

Encum'brance, n.  That  which  encumbers;  burden; 
load;  clog;  impediment;  hluderance;  legal  claims  or 
liabiliUes. 

Encnr'taln,  v.  a.  [En  and  curtain.]  To  inclose  with 
curtains. 

Encjc'llcal,  a.  [Or.  engkykliknt — en,  and  kyklos,  a 
circle.  See  Ctclk.]  Circular ;  sent  to  many  persons  or 
places:  intended  for  many,  or  for  a  whole  order  of  men, 
as  a  letter. 

Encyclope'dia,  Encyclopn'dia,  Cydopw'- 
dln,  n.  [Fr.  encyctopMie;  Or.  engkyklopauieia^  from 
kjfklos,  a  circle,  and  paideia^  instruction!]  Properly,  a 
work  professing  to  give  information  in  the  whole  circle 
of  human  knowledge.  The  two  terms  are  used  synony- 
mously ;  but  the  former  is  regarded  as  the  more  correct, 
as  denoting  "in  a  circle,"  whereas  the  latter  may  mean 
"of  a  circle."  The  present  signiflcation  of  E,  is  entirely 
modem.  With  the  ancients,  E.  was  applied  to  the  whole 
drcle  of  learning,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  necessary 
to  constitute  a  liberal  education.  It  comprised  gram- 
mar, music,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  gymnastics.  Va- 
rious works  of  the  ancients  attempted  to  embrace  the 
entire  circle  of  knowledge;  but  they  exhibit  no  plan, 
and  are  only  confused  accumulations  of  the  then  known 
arts  and  sciences.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  ancients  ever  applied  the  term  E.  to  any  work  of 
that  kind.  8o  ikr  as  is  known,  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  first  used  in  this  sense  by  Alforabius,  a 
learned  Arab,  who  flourished  in  the  10th  century, 
and  whose  work,  remarkable  for  its  learning  and  com- 
pleteness, is  preserved  In  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Es- 
curial  at  Madrid.  From  that  time,  and  chiefly  in  this 
century,  many  i?.have  been  published,  the  enumeration 
of  which  would  be  uninteresting  for  the  general  reader. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  these  books 
has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  their  character  improv- 
ing. As  knowledge  increases,  so  must  the  demand  for 
R  also  increase.  As  the  sphere  of  knowledge  extends, 
the  less  able  is  man,  with  his  limited  powers  and  capa- 


cities, to  embrace  the  whole  circle;  he  most,  tb«raCbrc^ 
have  recourse  to  helps, — to  books  In  which  be  can 
get  what  information  he  wants  in  a  oomprebensive  and 
easily  accepsible  form ;  and  to  furnish  this  i«  the  olt^ect 
of  an  E. 

Encjrdope'dlAn,  a.  Relating  to  an  aocydopedia; 
embracing  the  whole  circle  of  learning. 

Encjrdope'dlc,  Encjrdope'dlcnl,  a.  [Tr.  ef»- 
cpcujpidujuf.]    Pertaining  to  an  encyclopedia. 

Ency dope  dtst,  n.  Cme  whose  knowledge  encofD- 
pnssea  the  whole  range  of  sciences. — In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  one  who  compiles,  or  assists  in  compiling,  an  en- 
cyclopedia. 

Encyst',  v.  a.  [Or.  m,  and  kpMiu,  the  bladder,  a  bag.  a 
pouch,  from  Irtio,  to  hold.]  To  enclose  in  a  cyst  or  Tcaicle. 

Encyst'ed,  a.  inclosed  in  a  bag,  bladder,  or  veaicle,  aa 
a  tumor. 

End,  n.  [A.S.  ende,  ttndt,  fftende."]  The  extreme  point 
of  a  line,  or  of  anything  that  has  more  length  tiuui 
breadth ;  either  extremity  of  such  a  thing ;  the  extrem- 
ity or  last  part;  close  or  conclusion ;  ultimate  or  final 
state  or  condition ;  point  beyond  which  no  pre 
can  be  made;  termination;  extreme  limit; 
bound;  final  determination;  completion;  concliuion; 
close  of  life;  death;  cessation;  p«riod;  consequence; 
issue;  result;  conclusive  event ;  a  fragment  or  broken 
piece ;  the  ultimate  point  or  thing  at  which  one  sdma  or 
directs  his  views;  purpose  intended;  scope;  aim ;  drift. 

—V.  a.  [Sax.  andianJ  To  bring  to  an  end  or  terminatioii ; 
to  finish;  to  terminate;  to  conclude;  to  cloae;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  put  to  death. 

— r.  n.  To  come  to  an  end,  or  to  the  ultimate  point ;  to  be 
finished;  to  terminate;  to  close;  to  oonclode;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  cease ;  to  come  to  a  cloae. 

Endnrn'mfpe,  v.a.  [J?n,  and  <la«ui^  q.  v.]  To  brin^ 
loss  or  damage  upon  or  to ;  to  harm ;  to  ii^Jore;  to  pre- 
judice. 

Endan'f^r,  v.  a.  [Ai,  and  danger,  q.  t.]  To  put  or 
bring  into  dnnger  or  peril ;  to  put  in  hazard ;  to  expoae 
to  luss  or  injury. 

Endav'n,  a  river  of  S.  America,  Joins  the  Orinoco  BiTcr 
in  Venezuela. 

Endear',  v.  a.  [En^  and  dear,  q.  v.]  To  make  dear  or 
precious ;  to  make  more  beloved. 

Endear'edly,  adv.  With  endearment;  dearly. 

Endear'edncMi,  a.  State  of  being  endeared ;  eodeai^ 
ment 

Endear'Inir,  p.  a.  Making  dear  or  more  belored ;  har^ 
ing  a  tendency  to  make  dear  or  beloved. 

Endear'nient,  n.  That  which  endears;  gronnd  of  wJ- 
fection ;  that  which  excites  or  increases  aiffection ;  the 
state  of  being  beloved ;  tender  affection. 

Endeair'or,  n.  [Fr.  devoir,  probaldy  Troiu  Lat  (febonc, 
to  owe,  to  be  under  obligation.]  Effort  put  forth  in  the 
performance  of  duty;  an  exertion  of  physical  strength, 
or  of  the  intellectual  powers,  toward  the  attainment  of 
an  object  or  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose ;  effort ; 
attempt;  exertion;  essay;  aim;  object. 

— V.  n.  To  put  forth  or  use  efforts  in  the  performance  of 
duty ;  to  exert  physical  strength  or  intellectual  power 
fbr  the  accomplishment  of  an  object ;  to  try ;  to  attempt; 
to  strive;  to  labor;  to  struggle;  to  essay;  to  aim. 

—V.  a.  To  strive  after;  to  attempt;  to  essay. 

"  And  those  were  prals'd,  who  bat  sncbMowr'tf  welL**— Pgjpa. 

Endeair'orer,  n.  One  who  makes  an  effort  or  attempt. 

EndeaTOnr  Htralts,  (^^t-crer'or,)  a  chnnnel  ae{«mt- 
ing  the  ishind  of  New  Ouinea  flrom  the  N.W.  cuast  of 
Australia ;  Lat.  10^  46'  S.,  Lon.  143P 10"  E.— Also  a  river 
of  S.  Australia,  entering  the  Pacific  in  Lat  IS^QffS^ 
Lon.  121°  42*  E. 

Endecair'lnons,  a.  [Or.  endefto,  and  i^yne,  a  female.] 
(Bol.)  Having  eleven  pistils. 

Endec'avon,  n.  [Or.  mdeka,  eleven,  and  punnto,  aa 
angle.]  {Gtom.)  A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  an> 
gles;  andecagon. 

Endecaphy lions,  a.  [Or.  endeka,  and  phyUon,  leaf.} 
( BtA.)  Having  a  leaf  composed  of  eleven  Imflets. 

Endels'tlc,  a.  [From  Or.  em/WX-nymi,  to  point  oat.] 
Pointing  out;  exhibiting;  showing. 

Endelx'ls,  n.  (Med.)  Indications  sfforded  by  a  diwaaae 
itself  of  what  Is  proper  to  be  done  for  its  removal. 

En  demenre.  [Fr.]  {Law.)  In  default— Used  in 
Louisiana. 

Endem'lc.  Endem'lcal,  Endem'lal,  a.  (Jf*d.y 
Applied  to  diseases  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  persona, 
or  to  a  particular  district.  Tlius  ague  is  an  endemic 
disease  in  low  marshy  countries:  the  goitre  in  the  Alpa. 
They  differ  trom  epidemic  diseases,  which,  without  raC- 
erence  to  locality  or  class,  attack  many  persons  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  place,  and  are  contagious;  as  ia- 
fluenxa,  scarlet  fever,  Ac. 

Endem'lc,  n.  A  disease  of  an  endemic  nature. 

Endem'lcally,  adv.  In  an  endemic  manner. 

Endeniaa'tion,  n.   The  act  of  naturaliiing.  (ft.) 

End'er,  n.  One  who  ends;  a  finisher. 

En'derby  liand,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Antarctie 
Ocean,  discovered  in  1831  by  Biscoe ;  Lat  fl7«  80^  8.,  Lon. 
60OE. 

Ender'mlc  Ender'niatic  Metliod,  n.  (Jfalv 
The  application  of  medicinal  agents  to  the  denuded 
dermis.  A  blister  is  first  usually  applied :  when  the  cih 
tide  is  elevated,  an  opening  is  made  in  it  to  allow  the 
serum  to  escape,  and  the  medicine  is  then  applied  to  the 
dermis,  either  with  or  without  removing  tne  cuticle. 
Morphia,  strychnia,  and  various  other  agents  have  been 
thus  applied. 

Endlcr,  v.a.  See  Indict. 

Endlct'ment,  n.  See  Iitdictmiivt. 

End'InK,  n.  Termination ;  conclusioD.T 

( Of^amA  The.  terminating  syllable  or  lefier  of  a 
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Ba'4l«««  in  Minmamoy  a  ▼fllfge  of  8t  Lonli  oo^  on 

Lak*  Sa|»erior»  abt.  8  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Saperior  City. 
Ba'dlte*  ».  a.  See  IvBira. 
EaMYe,*.  {BoL)  See  CiOHORlUM. 
EadlCM,  a.    Without  end;  having  no  end  or  concla- 

■km;  eternal;  eTerlavting;  intennlnable ;  infinite;  nn- 

limited;  inoeasant;  perpetnal;  unlntermpted ;  contin- 

■al;  peq>etiially  recorring;  seemingly  without  end. 
Eadlcaaly,  adr.  Without  end  or  termination ;  Ince*- 

•antly;  perpetually;  continually. 
Eadl— aCM,  n.   Quality  or  state  of  being  endless. 
EadlOKf  adv.    [A.  S.  andlang ;  Dn.  onlang ;  Qer.  tnt- 

loMg.]    Along;  in  aline;  with  the  end  forward. 
Ead^car^dlMiB*  n.    [Qt.  emUm^  within,  and  cardia, 

heart.]   {AnaL)    The  membrane  that  lines  the  interior 

of  the  heart. 
£a'd«c»rp,  n.  [Fr.  eHdocarpe,  from  Qr.  mdon,  within, 

and  earpo$^ndt.]iBoL) 

The  inner  layer  of  the 

pericarp  of  a  fruit.  In 

certain  fndta,  as  in  the 

pssch(?lg.MOX  It  la 

remarkably  hard,  and 

li  termed  the  siame  or 

pmiamm.    In  tha  ai- 

mood    the    endocarp 

Ibrms  a  thin  woody 

shell:  in  the  apple  it 

ii  the  core  containing 

file  seeds,  and  in  the 

orange  it  constitutes 

the  thin  membranous 

partitloos  which    di- 
vide  the    pulp    into 

separate  portions. 

[Or.  awioa,within,  and 

,  color  1    iPtt^ttoi.) 


Ft0.94O, 
rnnoAL  SBonoir  or  a  piach. 


t,  eadeoarp  or  pntamen. 
The  colored  material  which 


fills  Tegeteble'  cells,'  ezcl'usiTe  of  the  green,  which  is 
'Sea^ns^a.  ( BnL)  Increasing  by  internal  growth ; 


fills  Tegetab 
cUarykfL 

■■*^«««« 
having  the  nature  of  endogens. 

Sa'dOipeBA,  it.  pi,  [Qr.  endon,  within,  and  ginomai,  to 
grow.  See  OK.XB&ATK.J  (Boi.)  The  4th  class  of  plants  In 
the  system  of  Lindley,  and  so  called  because  their  stems 
grow  by  sooceaiire  additions  to  the  inside ;  that  is  to 
ssy,  by  the  addition  of  woody  Teasels  towards  the  in- 
terior, (see  ng.  62,)  so  that  the  outer  part  is  the  oldest 
snd  hardest.  They  have  no  woody  rings  as  in  Bxogeos, 
and  no  true  modallary  rays.  They  are  osoally  known 
by  the  reins  of  their  leaves  running  parallel  with  each 
other,  without  branching  or  dividing.  Grasses,  Lilies, 
the  Asparagus,  and  similar  plants,  belongs  to  this  class, 
which  in  warm  conntrles  contains  trees  of  lai^  size, 
soeh  as  Palm«  and  Screw-Pines.  This  class  includes  17 
aUiaacei  enumerated  under  Botawt,  q.  v.  See  also  Aoi 
or  Pun^. 

■■^•^'jrlloas.  or  BjrooPHTL'MUS,  a.  [Qr.  endow, 
within,  and  pkgUon^  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  the  young 
lssve«  of  Monocotyledons,  from  their  being  crossed  with 
a  Aeath,  while  thoae  of  exogeos  are  not  so  inclosed. 

■■^•plea'ra,  is.  [Or.  ettdon^  within,  and  pUttra,  a  rib, 
the  side,  the  membrane  that  lines  the  chest]  (BoL)  The 
iatenul  integnraent  of  &  seed. 

Ba'der,  in  lUimoit,  a  village  of  Wills  co. 

bidor^l'aa,  n. ;  pi.  Bxdoruiia  [Qr.  endon,  within, 
snd  run,  root]  (Bo€.)  The  name  given  by  Richard 
to  the  embryo  of  Monocotyledons,  in  which  the  radicle 
hai  to  mptnre  the  integument  at  the  base  of  a  seed  prior 
to  entering  into  the  earth,  appearing  as  if  it  came  from 
within  the  mother  root. 

ffB<ltfcy«aI,  or  STrooam'soot,  a.  (Bot.)  Relatil^;  or 
bcioQging  to  the  mode  of  germination  in  endogens. 

Mm4mru9^m  e.  a.  See  Ihdorjk. 

SM4««k«l'eto«,  n.  [Qr.  endon^  within,  and  tkdeUm, 

^•^body.]  (AmoL)  See  SctanoN. 

*   ''     ^•iB'eter,  n.  [  Bug.  endoimoie,  and  Or.  mdron, 

i{Fhft*ict.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
e  endoamosmic  action. 

i«frie,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
of  the  eiKlosmosmio  action. 
mm%9  or  ■nnosMO'fis,  n.  [Or.  endon^  within, 


Ibrceof 


,  impolsion ;  Pr.  endoraiose.j  {PhygioL)  A  term 
originaliy  u>plied  by  Dutrochet  to  the  transfhsion  of 


or  liquids  through  membranous  sub- 
■taooas  either  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  He 
fcaad  that  if  two  fluids  of  uneonal  density  are  separated 
by  s  membrane,  the  denser  fluid  will  attract  or  draw  to 
it  the  leas  deiMe.  When  the  attraction  was  from  with- 
ost  inwards,  he  called  it  endosmose;  when  from  within 
eatwards,  he  called  it  ezosmose.  In  animals  and  veg- 
etables thb  renuu'kable  action  of  fluids  performs  a  very 
important  part.  Upon  it  depend  many  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals  and 
the  drcolation  of  the  sap  in  Tsgetables.  The  substance 
contained  within  the  membranous  covers  of  the  cells  of 
pUats  is  denser  than  the  fluids  without ;  hence  a  pro- 
CHS  of  sodosmoee  takes  place  by  which  the  plant  is  sop- 
plied  with  nourishment  from  the  soil.  The  bursting  of 
*>«e  seeds  and  fruits  depends  upon  endosmose;  and 
■on*  of  the  entosoa  appear  to  exist  by  its  action. 

Ba4««HM«'nilc  Eii<l««illot.'le,  a.   Belating  to 
eo'ViMMMe;  osmotic. 

■■'^••Mraii^  n.  [Or.  ^ndtm^  within,  and  jpermo,  seed.] 
{BU.)  The  albumen  of  seeds. 

Ba^MMrai'lc,  a.  {Bot.)  Denoting  that  the  embryo 
hai  endosperm. 

Ba'4««t*aie,  a.  [Or.  atdon,  within,  and  gtcma,  month.) 
(Bae.)  The  passage  through  the  inner  integument  of  a 

_seeil  isimedlatelv  below  the  part  called  the  foramen. 

,  V.  a.  [Ehj  and  Fr.  doiocr,  fix>m  Lat.  cfo>,  dotU^ 


a  marriage-portion,  dowry,  ftt>m  Or.  didomi^  to  give.] 
To  furnish  with  a  dower  or  niarriatcei>urtion ;  to  settle 
a  dower  on ;  to  settle  on  as  a  peruianwnt  provision ;  to 
furutsh  with  a  permanent  fund  of  property.  —  To  enrich 
or  furnish,  as  with  any  gift,  quality,  or  faculty.  —  To  in- 
due; to  invest. 

Endowed',  p.  a.  Having  a  dower  settled  on ;  furnished 
Mritii  a  portion  of  esUte;  supplied  with  a  permanent 
fund;  indued. 

Endow'er,  n.  One  who  enriches  with  a  dower. 

Endow'ment,  n.  Act  of  endowing,  or  of  settling  a 
dower  on  a  woman,  or  of  settling  a  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  clergyman,  or  of  a  professor,  Ac ;  that  which 
is  bestowed  or  settled  on ;  property,  fundi,  or  revenue 
permanently  appropriated  to  any  object;  any  quality 
with  which  one  lit  endowed ;  gift  of  nature ;  any  qual 
ity  or  faculty  bestowed  by  the  Creator. 

Endur'able,  a.  That  can  be  endured;  that  can  be 
borne  or  suffered. 

Endnr'ableiteMI,  n.  State  of  being  endurable. 

Endiir'ably,  adv.  In  an  enduring  manner. 

Endur'Ance,  n.  State  of  enduring;  continuance, 
state  of  lasting  or  duration ;  a  suffering  or  bearing  up 
against  hardships ;  sufferance ;  patience ;  resignaoon ; 
fortitutle. 

Endnre',  v.  n.  [Fr.  endwer ;  L.  indttro,  to  make  hard 
or  harder— tn,  and  duro^  from  duruM,  hard.]  To  harden 
or  become  hard ;  to  continue  in  the  same  state  without 
perishing ;  to  last ;  to  continue ;  to  remain ;  to  abide ; 
to  suffer  without  resistance  or  without  yielding ;  to  bear ; 
to  submit. 

—V.  a.  To  support  wihout  breaking  or  yielding  to  force 
or  pressure:  to  sustain ;  to  boar ;  to  bear,  as  hardship ; 
to  bear  witn  patience ;  to  bear  without  opposition  or 
sinking  under  the  pressure ;  to  undergo ;  to  support ; 
to  suffer ;  to  tolerate. 

Endar'tniTf  a.  Lasting  long ;  permanent 

— n.   Act  of  enduring;  a  sustaining. 

Endar'iiii^eflS,  n.  Quality  of  enduring  or  lasting ; 
lasUngness. 

End'iHse,  adv.  On  the  end ;  erectly ;  in  an  upright 
position ;  with  the  end  foremost 

Endy m'lon.  (Myth.)  A  shepherd,  son  of  .Sthlius  and 
Ctilyce.  It  is  stated  that  he  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep  as  much  as  he 
would ;  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Endymioni*  9om- 
num  dormire — **  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  Endymion.'*  Diana, 
or  the  moon,  saw  him  nnclothed  as  he  slept  on  Mount 
Latmos,  and  became  enamored  of  his  great  beauty,  com- 
ing down  fh>m  heaven  every  night  to  visit  him.  This 
fable  arises  from  Bndyniion's  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  particularly  his  observation  of  the  moon's  motion. 
The  people  of  Heraclea  maintained  that  Bndymion  died 
on  Mount  latmos,  while  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show 
his  tomb  at  Olympla,  in  Peloponnesus. 

{Bnt.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Hyiiaeea.  E.  nutant^ 
the  common  Blue-bell,  flowers  blue,  rarely  white,  is  the 
ornament  of  woods  and  thickets  in  Western  Europe. 

Ene'ld.  See  ^meid. 

En'ema,  n.  [Or.,  an  ii^ection.]  A  medicine  injected 
into  the  rectum;  a  clyster. 

En'emy*  n.  [Fr.  e»n«Mt;  L.  inimieu$  —  in,  priv.,  and 
amiciM,a  friend.  See  Amigablx.]  One  who  is  unfriendly; 
one  who  is  hostile  to  another ;  a  foe ;  an  adversary  ;  an 
opponent;  an  antagonist ;  one  who  hates  or  dislikes;  a 
hostile  army  or  force ;  the  great  adversary  of  mankind 
the  deril. 

Ener^et'le.  Eneimt'lCA!,  a.  [Fr.  inergique;  Or. 
atfrgelikoSt  doing,  active.]  Hainog  or  manifesting  en- 
ergy; working;  active;  opemtive;  operating  with  force, 
vigor,  and  effect ;  forcible ;  powerful ;  efficacious ;  potent ; 
rigorous;  moving. 

Energret'lcallx,  adv.  With  energy  and  effect;  with 
force  and  vigor. 

Ener'irleo.  [It]  (JVwt.)  With  energy  and  force.— With 
strong  articulauon  and  accentuation,  and  a  marked 
powerful  delivery  of  the  single  notes,  without  losing  in 
distinctness  of  execution. 

Eo'erytse,  v.  n.  To  act  with  energy  or  force ;  to  op- 
erate with  vigor ;  to  act  in  producing  an  effect 

— V.  a.  To  give  energy  or  strength  or  force  to ;  to  give 
active  vigor  to. 

En'eiV7»  »•  [Fi*-  ^nergU ;  Qr.  energeia — en,  and  ergon, 
work,  q.  v.]  Internal  or  inherent  power  to  operate  or 
act ;  the  power  of  operating,  whether  exerted  or  not ; 
power  exerted :  vigorous  operation ;  vigorous  power  in 
action ;  effectual  operation  ;  strength  or  force  producing 
the  effect ;  force ;  power ;  vigor ;  spirit ;  life ;  efficiency ; 
efficacy ;  potency ;  strength  of  expression ;  force  of  ut- 
terance. 

En'erTAte,  v.  a.  [Lat  enervo,  enervatus — r,  «ar,  and 
n<ma,  a  nerve,  q.  v.]  To  take  away  the  nerves  of;  to 
deprive  of  nerve,  vigor,  strength,  or  force ;  to  unnerve ; 
to  weaken ;  to  enfeeble ;  to  debilitate. 

En'erwAted,  p.  a.  Weakened ;  enfeebled ;  deprived  of 
vigor  or  force. 

Ell'ervatlnir«  P-  <^  Depriving  of  strength,  force,  or 
vigor;  weakening;  enfeebling. 

Enerva'tlon,  n.  \¥t*  4nervation.]  Act  of  enervating 
or  weakening. — State  of  being  weakened. 

Eb  Famine,  (ang-fa^mel'.)  [Fr.]  In  thefkmily-circle; 
domestically. 

Enree'ble,v.a.  [Enttad/eMe.']  To  make  feeble ;  to  de- 
prive of  strengrth ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  force  of;  to 
weaken  ;  to  debilitate  Mo  enervate. 

Enfeenilieiaent.  n.  The  act  of  weakening ;  enervation. 

Enfee'bler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  enfeebles  or 
weakens. 

Enfeelkllnir,  p.  a.  Weakening;  debilitating;  en- 
ervating. 

Enfcofl^  V.  a.   [JEln,  and  L.  Lat /Ki/are,  to  confer  a  feu- 


dum,  a  fee,  or  fend,  on  one ;  same  tm/eudare.  See  Fixr.] 
(Law.)  To  make  a  gift  of  any  corporal  hereditament  to 
another.    See  FxorrMBKT. 

Enfeofltaient,  n.  See  Vjcormxirr. 

Enfleld,  {m'ftdd,)  a  town  and  parl^  of  England,  In 
Middlesex,  10  m.  N.i!:.  of  London;  pop.  16,053.  The 
British  government  hasan  armorv  here,  and  the  Ei\field 
riJU  was  the  arm  with  which  the  infantry  was,  until 
recently,  armed.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the  Snider  rifle. 

En'fleld,  in  OcmneeHcut,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hartford  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  about  14  m.  N. 
by  B.  of  Hartford. 

Enfield,  in  ItUnoUy  a  post-office  of  White  co. 

Enfleld,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  oo.,  oo 
the  Penobscot  River,  about  90  m.  N.B.  of  the  city  of 
Augusta. 

Enfleld)  in  Ma$saehu$eUt,  a  post-township  of  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  about  00  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

Enfleld,  in  yortk  Carolina^  a  post-village  of  Halifax 
co^ about  19  m.  S.  of  Weldon. 

Enfleld,  in  New  AnnpsMre,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  OraftoD  county,  aboat  o9  miles  N.W.  of  Coiv 
cord. 

Enfleld,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  ot 
Tompkins  co.,  about  7  m.  W.  of  Ithaca. 

Enfleld,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  King  William 
CO.,  about  36  m.  ri.E.  of  Richmond. 

Enfleld  Centre,  in  iNr.^amjwAtre,aP.O.ofGraftonco. 

Enfleld  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-viUage  of 
Tompkins  co.,  about  160  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Enfllade',  n.  [Fr.  en,  Kud  JUe,  a  row,  a  rank,  from  Jll,  a 
thread,  Lat.  jUifm.]  (Mil.)  A  line  or  straight  passage,  or 
the  situation  of  a  place  which  may  be  seen  or  scoured 
with  shot  all  the  length  of  the  line,  or  in  the  direction 
of  a  line ;  a  lire  of  arullery,  raking  the  whole  length  of 
a  fortification  or  body  of  troops. 

— r.  a.  To  pierce,  scour,  or  rake  with  shot,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line,  or  through  the  whole  length  of  a  line. 

Enfllad'ed,  p.  a.  {Mil)  Pierced  or  raked  in  a  line. 

Enflled,  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  a  sword,  when  repre- 
sented in  a  charge  as  run  through  any  oliject 

Enflenriiflre,  {anig)/lur'atfie.)  [Fr.J  (Jlrr/umery.)  A 
piot-eHN  for  extracting  the  scents  from  flowers  by  absorp- 
tion. Wooden  frames  containing  glass  smeared  with  pure 
fat  are  filled  with  flowers,  and  idlowed  to  remain  ror  a 
time,  varying  from  one  to  six  days.  The  grease  gradually 
absorbs  the  scent  ihe  flowers  being  renewed  fh>m  time 
to  time  throughout  their  period  of  blooming.  The  scent 
is  afrerwards  separated  from  the  grease  by  soaking  it  in 
stroug  spirits  of  wine.  Sometimes  wire  frames  covered 
with  cotton  cloths  imbued  with  fine  oHve-oil  are  used 
instead  of  glass.  In  this  manner  the  most  delicate 
odors  are  extracted  from  flowers,  which  would  other* 
wise  be  lost  in  the  process  of  distillation. 

Enfold',  V.  a.  See  IsroLD. 

Enfoliate,  v.  a.  See  IirrouATi. 

Enfbree',  v.  a.  [En  and  force;  Fr.  ei^em'r,  to 
strengthen.]  To  give  force  or  strength  to;  tostrengthen; 
to  invigorate ;  to  confirm ;  to  animate ;  to  instigate ;  to 
force  ;  to  impel ;  to  urge  on ;  to  urge  with  energy :  to 
impress  on  the  mind ;  to  compel ;  to  coubtrain ;  to  oblige; 
toj>ut  in  force  or  in  execution. 

Enforce'able,  a.  Tliat  may  be  enforced. 

Enfore'edly,  udv.  By  violence;  compulsorily. 

Enforce  men t,  n.  Act  of  enforcing;  compulsion; 
force  applied ;  that  which  gives  force,  energy,  or  effect ; 
sanction ;  urgent  evidence ;  that  which  urges,  compels, 
or  constrains ;  a  putting  in  execution,  as  law. 

Enforc'er.  n.  One  who  enforces. 

Enfore'lble,  a.  Capable  of  being  enforced. 

Enfore'lve,  a.  Serving  to  enforce. 

Enlbre'lrely,  adv.  Without  choice ;  compulsorily. 

Enfor'est.  v.  a.  [En,  and  /oreH,  q.  v.]  To  tnm  into  or 
lay  under  forest 

Enfb>nn'elilse,  v.  a.  [En,  and  franchiu,  q.v.]  To 
endow  with  a  friinchise;  to  set  free;  to  lllierate  from 
bondage  or  slavery ;  to  admit  to  the  pri  vilegt  s  of  a  fr^M- 
man  or  citisen ;  to  admit  to  fkeedom. 

Enfb>nn'clli»ed,t>.  a.  Set  fk«e;  released  from  bondage ; 
admitted  to  the  rignts  and  privileges  of  fn-emen. 

Enfk«n'clilsenient,n.  Actofenfhmchising;  release 
from  slavery  or  custody ;  the  admission  of  penons  to  the 
fk-eedom  of  a  corporation  or  state;  investiture  with  the 
privileges  of  free  citisens. 

Eiifb>nn'cl»Uier,  n.  One  who  enf^nchisse  or  sets  at 
liberty. 

Eniradlne,  {en-gordetn',)  a  beautifril  valley  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  Orison  country,  extending  along  both  sides 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Inn.  Length,  46  m.,  vrith  an 
average  width  of  \]^.  P^.  10,000.  This  valley  is  sub- 
divided into  the  Ober  and  TJnter  Engadine,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  6,750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
IniTACe',  r.  a.  [Fr.  engager — en,  and  gager,  from  gage^ 
a  pledge.  See  Oaox.]  To  bind  by  pledge  or  contract ;  to 
pledge;  to  unite  and  bind  by  contract  or  promise;  to 
enlist;  to  bind;  to  attach;  to  undertake  to  do  (with 
recip.  pron.);  to  embark  in. —  To  gain;  to  win;  to 
allure ;  to  attract ;  to  occupy ;  to  employ  assiduously. — 
To  attack  in  contest ;  to  encounter. 

— V.  n.  To  promise  or  pledge  one's  word  ;  to  bind  one's 
self ;  to  embark  in  any  bnsiness ;  to  take  a  concern  in ; 
to  undertake. 

— ^To  encounter;  to  begin  to  fight;  to  attack  in  confiict. 

~^j||rnfred%n.  a.  Pledged ;  promised ;  enlisted;  gained 
and  attached ;  attracted  and  fixed ;  embarked ;  earnestly 
employed ;  sealous. 

EncMced  Columns,  n.  pi.  (.4reA.)  Columns  at- 
tached to  walls,  by  which  a  portion  of  them  is  concealed ; 
they  never  stand  out  less  than  one-half  fh>m  the  wall. 

Eni^ny'edly,  adv.    With  earnestness;   with  attach- 
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Enirair'cdnMM,  n.  Stiite  of  being  engaged,  or  seri- 
oiisly  lind  earneetly  occapied ;  leal :  animation. 

EniTAar^'ni^Bt,  n.  [Fr.J  Act  of  engaging,  or  of  pawn- 
ing, pledging,  ormalcing  liable  for  debt;  obligation  by 
agreement  or  contract;  compact;  contract;  promise; 
adherence  to  a  party  or  cause ;  partiality ;  employment 
of  one's  time  and  attention ;  aTOcaUon ;  occnpation ; 
businees. 

(JtU.)  The  conflict  of  armies  or  fleets;  battle;  fight; 
contest;  a  general  action. 

Encav'er,  n.    One  who  engages. 

EuiraiT'lnff*  P*  <>•  Winning;  attractiTe;  tending  to 
draw  the  attention  or  the  afltetions ;  pleasing. 

EnipMr'lnirly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  win  the  affections. 

EnipA^O.  or  PuowiATAK,  island  of  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago, lying  off  the  SW.  coast  of  Somatra.  It  has  a  cir- 
cuit of  about  30  m.,  and  is  lofty  and  well-wooded.  Lat. 
6°  '2V  8.,  Lon.  102°  X/  £.  —  Another  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Papaa. —  A  cape  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Luxon,  one  of  the  Philippines,  Lat.  18^  40^  N., 
Lon.  122^'  20^  E.—  AIm,  the  most  B.  cape  of  Uayti,  Lat, 
18°  Sy  N.,  Lon.  eSP  20'  W. 

EufpirlAncI,  v.  a.  To  encircle  with  a  garland ;  to  en- 
wreathe. 

Enarar'riiion,  v.  a.  To  defend«or  protect  by  a  garrison, 

Kn^^U  villein  New  York^  a  post-rillage  of  Schoharie 
CO.,  abt,  40  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

En'i^n,  a  town  of  Baden,  22  m.  fW>m  Constance,  where 
the  Anstrians  were  defeated  by  the  French,  in  1800. 

Eiii^n'der,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tngtt^rtr ;  Lat.  it%gtiKro  — 
and  genera^  to  beget,  fk*om  gentu,  birth,  descent,  origin. 
See  GcifUS.]  To  implant;  to  generate;  to  procreate; 
to  beget ;  to  breed ;  to  cause  to  bring  forth ;  to  create. 

•-^.  n.   To  be  caused  or  produced. 

feiiiren'd«rer,  n.    One  who  engenders  or  begets. 

Enf^nlftO-do-BIatto,  (en-then'yo,)  (the  Genios  of 
the  Forest,)  a  village  and  parish  of  Brakil,proT..ofMi- 
nas  Oeraes,  abt.  140  m.  N.W.  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Enfrhlen,  (ang'e-dQ  a  town  of  Belgium,  15  m.  from 
Brussels ;  pc^.  4,278.  This  town  of  Hainanlt  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Bourbon  family  in  1486,  and 
was  sold  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1607,  to  Charles  de 
Ugne,  Count  of  Arenberg.  It  gave  title  to  a  branch  of 
the  Conde  division  of  the  Bourbon  house,  which  became 
extinct  with  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  duke  of 
Enghien,  who  was  shot,  at  Vincennes,  by  order  of  N^ 
poleon  L,  Ifarch  21, 1804,  under  charge  of  conspiracy. 

En'iTftne,  n.  [Fr.  tngin^  from  Lat  ingenium  —  en,  and 
gignOj  gmUuwi^  to  beget,  to  produce.  See  Inocniodb.] 
{Mech.)  An  ingenious  contrivance;  a  compound  ma- 
chine, or  artificial  instrument,  composed  of  different 
pu'ts,  and  intended  to  produce  some  effect  by  the  help 
of  the  mechanical  powers.  —  A  military  machine,  as  a 
battering-ram. — Any  instrument. — That  by  which  any 
effect  is  produced ;  means.  —  Anything  used  to  effect  a 
purpose.  —  An  agent  for  another. 

Engrin^^i^*  *^  [PC'  inginiewr.']  One  who  constructs 
or  manages  engines  or  artillery ;  one  who  forms  plans 
of  works  for  offence  and  defence,  and  marks  out  the 
ground  for  fortitications ;  one  who  oonstmcts  roads, 
canals,  bridges,  railways,  Ac 

Enflrlneerlitir  {^en-jimeer'img)^  n.  Strictly,  the  art  of 
man^ug  engines;  but  now  affiled  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  to  all  manufacturing  and  constructive  operations 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  requisite.  It 
is  divided  iuto  numerous  branches,  of  which  two,  Mili- 
tary and  Civil,  will  be  considered  here,  and  others  in 
Sec.  IL— If iUterv  £,  as  a  science,  implies  a  knowledge 
of  the  oonstmcaon  and  maintenance  of  fortifications, 
and  all  boildings  necessary  in  military  poets ;  and  in- 
cludes a  thorough  instruction  on  every  point  relative  to 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places.  The  science  also  em- 
braces the  surveying  of  a  country  for  the  various  opera- 
tions of  war,  and  consequently  an  acouaintance  with 
mathematics,  and  facility  in  drawing,  when,  at  a  siege, 
the  engineer  has  surveyed  a  place,  he  reports  to  the 
commander  the  weakest  places,  and  those  in  which  ap- 
proaches may  be  made  with  most  success.  He  draws 
the  approaches,  marks  out  the  trenches,  places  of  arms, 
batteries,  and  lodgments ;  and,  in  general,  directs  the 
workmen  in  these  operations.  He  should  possess  a  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  knowledge  of  ginnery.  In  regard  to 
the  marine  branch  of  military  engineering,  it  requires,  of 
course,  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  construction  of 
vessels.  Jetties,  moles,  and  other  buildings  of  that  descrip- 
tion. —  CVrii  E.f  as  its  name  imports,  does  not  include  the 
branches  above  named,  which  specially  belong  to  the 
art  of  war ;  but  rather  relates  to  the  construction  of 
roads  and  great  highways,  aqueducts  and  canals,  with 
all  the  necessary  a(XK>mpaniment8,  such  as  locks,  lock- 
gates,  culverts,  and  bridges.  All  such  structures  as 
breakwaters  and  light-houses,  wtiich  are  buildings  re- 
quiring great  strength  and  solidity  in  the  construction 
of  their  masonry  and  foundations,  and  the  formation 
of  huge  masses  of  earth,  thrown  up  as  embankments, 
to  protect  countries  that  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
from  inundation,  or  low  meadow-lands  fh>m  being 
flooded  by  rivers  that  are  subject  to  sudden  and  rapid 
increase  from  heavy  rains,  come  within  the  province  of 
the  civil  engineer.  He  also  constructs  docks  for  the  re- 
ception of  shipping,  quays,  reservoirs,  and  water-courses 
for  supplying  towns  with  wster  brought  (h>m  a  distance, 
and  he  accomplishes  the  drainage  of  marsh  lands  and 
fenny  districts,  and  irrigates  dry  soil  requiring  moisture 
to  render  it  productive,  by  various  artificial  means. 
Railroads,  with  their  deep  cuttings,  immense  embank- 
ments, lofty  viaducts,  dark  tunnels,  and  roadways  some- 
times carried  for  miles  on  arches  of  brickwork,  —  their 
iron  girder,  and  other  bridges,  of  enormous  strength, 
and  bridg««  of  till  kinds  that  span  our  rivers,  whether 
of  wood,  stone,  oriron,— «re  all  the  work  of  the  civil  en- 


gineer. The  formation  of  artificial  harbors  l\v  throwing 
out  piers  and  Jetties  ;  and  the  clearage  of  natural  har- 
bors from  all  obstructions,  such  as  sunken  rocks  and 
sandbanks ;  and  the  construction  of  the  great  sewers 


and  drains  that  run  in  every  direction  under  our  lari 
towns  and  cities,  all  oome  under  his  care ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  has  to  superintend  the  construction  of 


the  shafts  and  machinery  of  mines  and  coal-pits,  to  in- 
sure safety  to  the  miners  in  their  ascent  and  descent, 
and  to  secure  proper  and  thorough  ventilation  in  all 
ports  of  the  mine.  Another  great  branch  of  C.  K  is 
the  manufacture  of  massive  machinery,  such  as  pumps, 
hydraulic  and  lever  presses,  looms,  and  steam-engines 
of  all  descriptions,  whether  they  be  locomotives,  or  foi- 
vessels,  or  for  setting  machinery  in  motion.  In  short, 
the  civil  engineer  seeks  to  adapt  the  mechanical  powers, 
and  their  appliances,  and  bring  them  into  such  forms 
and  combinations  that  they  may  furnish  the  means  of 
saving  the  expenditure  and  waste  of  animal  strength 
and  manual  labor,  and  thereby  cause  the  work  to  be 
done  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  a  more  efOcient  manner. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  three  centuries  that  the  pro- 
fessions of  Jirchitect,  painter,  sculptor,  and  engineer, 
whether  civil  or  military,  have 'become  separate  and  dis- 
tinct callings.  Those  of  the  civil  and  military  engineer 
have  chiefly  been  elicited  and  established  by  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  necessitated  the 
employment  of  peculiar  skill,  and  close  study  in  plan- 
ning and  constructing  the  works  of  defence  that  sur- 
round any  place  of  importance ;  and  the  requiremeuts 
of  commerce,  which  has  long  since  demanded,  and  still 
demands,  canals,  roads,  railroads,  and  motive  power  be- 
yond the  constant  control  of  the  winds  and  waves  for 
the  conveyance  of  merchandise  by  land  or  sea.  Al- 
though we  may  consider  Archimedes  as  the  first  engi- 
neer of  whom  mention  is  made  in  history,  in  memorable 
connection  with  appliances  of  the  lever  and  other  me- 
chanical powers,  yet  the  early  nations  of  tlie  world,  es- 
pecially the  Egjrptians,  who  raised  and  fixed  in  their 
present  position  the  gigantic  blocks  that  form  the  pyra- 
mids, and  reared  the  mighty  monoliths  known  as  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra's  Needles,  must  have  been 
possessed  of  engineers  of  no  ordinary  mental  capacity. 
The  blocks  that  form  the  Cyclopean  wall  of  Tirgos  and 
Mycense,  the  marble  columns  and  the  temples  of  the 
Greeks,  the  sewerage  and  aqueducts  of  Rome,  the  under- 
ground structures  for  the  drainage  of  the  Assyrian  city 
of  Nimrod,  the  canal  of  Xerxes,  that  separated  Mount 
AtUs  fh>m  Uie  mainland,  and  the  remains  of  those  found 
in  various  parts  of  Egjrpt,  Assyria,  and  the  East,  all  tell 
us  of  the  magniflcent  schemes  that  the  engineers  of  an- 
tiquity designed  and  carried  out,  whose  names  are  lost 
for  us.  Among  the  engineers  who  flourished  before  the 
Christian  sera,  Archimedes,  who  so  skilfully  conducted 
the  defence  of  Syracuse,  is  the  earliest  on  record,  unless 
we  consider  Hiram,  the  cl  ever  l^rrian  artificer,  who  aided 
Solomon  in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  as  an  engineer, 
as  he  doubtless  was.  The  writings  of  Vitruvins  prove 
him  to  have  been  employed  in  the  structure  of  military 
machines  and  works  of  defence,  as  well  as  an  architect. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  later  periods,  we  still 
find  the  professions  we  have  mentioned  above  combined 
in  one  person ;  for  the  eminent  Brunelleschi,  and  Mi- 
chael Augelo,  the  sculptor  and  artist,  are  mentioned  as 
constructing  fortifications,  and  the  illustrious  painter 
Leonardo  oa  Vinci  rendering  an  important  service  in 
the  capacity  of  engineer,  by  tne  construction  of  the  first 
canal-lock  that  was  ever  used  to  afford  means  of  com- 
munication between  waters  on  different  levels.  Among 
engineers  of  the  16th  century,  Albert  DUrer,  the  painter 
and  engraver,  may  be  named,  who  wrote  to  some  extent 
on  the  science  of  fortification.  But  at  this  time  consid- 
erable skill  in  C.  K  had  already  been  attained,  both  in 
N.  Italy  and  Holland.  At  the  end  of  the  Idth  century, 
the  profession  of  the  military  engineer  began  to  be 
brought  into  greater  prominence,  and  to  be  considered 
as  requiring  special  qualifications  in  him  who  might 
undertake  the  office,  and  Errard  de  Bas  le  Due,  Deville. 
Pagan,  Vauban,  Cormontaigne,  Ooehom,  and  Belidor 
may  be  considered  as  the  originators  of  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  militarv  engineering.  The  R  works  of  the  U. 
States  are  exhibited  in  its  long  lines  of  railroads,  its 
canals,  its  dry-docks,  fortifications,  light-houses,  break- 
waters, bridges,  ftc.  The  graduates  of  the  military 
school  of  W*«t  Point  are  qualified  as  military  engineers, 
and  are  also  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  profession.  The  title  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer (C.  E.)  is  now  legally  conferred  by  numerous  ool- 
leges  and  other  educational  institutions. 

En||^lne«iaaii,n.;  pL  BuoiiiB-Miir.  One  who  manages 
an  engine ;  an  enjrineer. 

Eit'irlnerjr,  n.  ^e  art  of  managing  engines ;  engines 

generally;  artillery;  any  derice  or  contrivance;  arti- 
ce. 

"  Ths  iMsatlftal  *niflH0nf  of  Roms."  —  Shmtiton*. 

Enirf  rd'.  v.  a.  [En^  and  gird^  q.  v.]  To  gird  round ;  to 
surround ;  to  encircle ;  to  compass. 

EiB(rlrd'ed,orEifoiBT',p.a.  Surrounded;  encompassed. 

Enirlr'dle,  r.  a.  To  surround  as  with  a  girdle ;  to  en- 
close ;  to  encircle. 

Enslrt%  v.a.  Encompassed;  girt;  smart. 

Eitlrlscope,  n.  [Or.  eggyit  near,  and  teopeoy  to  see.]  A 
reflecting  microscope. 

Enir'lAncI,  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  important 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, comprises  the  most  southerly,  the  largest,  and  the 
most  favored  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland,  S.  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel. E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Wales,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Irish  Sea.    Its  extreme  length 


N.  to  S.,  or  in  other  words,  trmn  Berwick-on-Twaed  oi 
the  Scottish  Border,  to  the  Land's  Bnd,  the  extrems 

Kint  of  ComwiUl,  is  425  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying 
tween  82  and  280.  CboiUine,  About  1 ,200  m..  wf tbotk 
the  indentations  into  the  land ;  with  them,  abt.  2,00a 
m.  Area,  60,812  sq.  m..,  or  82,600,397  statute  acrfla.  S 
is  divided  into  40  counttot,  as  follows :  — 


Stoflanl. 
8o«»lk. 
Buirey, 


Bedford,  Darbam, 

Berks.  E«mx.  LIdooIo.  ' 

Buckioghun  Gloaoeater,  Mtddlesez, 

(or  Bucks),  Huapshirs  (w  MootDoatli, 

Cambridge,  Southampton),  Norfolk, 

Cbester,  Hereford,  Northunptoa,        Bust 

OorowoU,  Hertford  (or  Nortbamberland,  Warwldk. 

Cumberland,  Herts)  Kottlngbam  (or     Westmor^Uni. 

Derbj,  RuDUogdon,  Notts.  Wllikblre. 

Dertm,  Krat,  Oxford.  Woroestcr. 

Vorsst,  Laneaditre,  Ratland.  York. 

The  last-mentioned,  which  Is  the  largest  county,  is  di 
vided  into  the  N.E.,  N.  W.,  and  S.W.  Ridings,  which 
are  snbdirided  into  wapentakes.  The  other  counties 
are  variously  subdirided  into  hundreds,  wards,  lathes, 
rapes,  tithings,  wapentakes,  kc.  The  principal  arms 
of  the  sea  are,  rit. :  on  the  B.,  the  ssstnary  of  the  Hnm- 
ber,  the  Wash,  and  the  lestuary  of  the  Thames;  on  th« 
S.,  Southampton  Water;  and  on  the  W.,  the  Bristol 
Channel,  the  SDstnaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Meraey,  More- 
cambe  Bav,  and  the  Solway  Frith,  diriding  the  N.W. 
limit  of  the  country  fW>m  Scotland.  Oaoes.  The  chief 
promontories  are  on  ^e  £.,  Flamborough  Head,  Spurn 
Head,  the  .Naze,  and  the  N.  Foreland;  on  the  8.,  Dnn- 
geness,  Beachy  Head,  the  Bill  of  Portland,  and  Start 
and  Lizard  Points ;  on  the  W.,  Hartland  Point  and  St. 
Bees  Head.  lilands.  Holy  Island.  Lundy,  Isle  of  Man, 
Sheppey,  Walney,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  ScUly 
Isles.  —  Oen.  Dt$c.  E.  combines  within  itself  all  that  is 
most  desirable  in  scenery.with  all  that  is  most  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  man.    Although  its  festtnrea  art 


JV.  041.  — A  8AZ0H  80LDIBB. 

moulded  on  a  comparatively  minute  scale,  tbej  an 
marked  with  all  the  agreeable  interchange  which  con- 
stitutes nictureeqne  beauty.  In  some  parts,  plains, 
clothed  in  the  richest  verdure,  watered  by  cc^lons 
streams,  and  pasturing  Innoroerable  cattle,  extend  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  in  others,  gently  rising  hills 
and  bending  vales,  fertile  in  com,  waring  with  woods, 
and  interspersed  with  fiowery  meadows,  offer  the  most 
delightful  landscapes  of  rural  opulence  and  beauty. 
Some  tracts,  again,  AimiNh  prospects  of  the  more  ro- 
mantic and  impressive  kind:  lofty  mountains,  deep 
glens,  isolated  craggy  rocks,  narrow  ravines,  and  tum- 
bling torrents:  noris  there  wanting,  as  a  contrast  to 
these,  scenes  in  which  every  variety  is  a  different 
charm,  the  vicissitude  of  black,  barren  moors,  and  wide, 
uninhabited  heaths,  and  almost  trackless  moors.  Ritfr*. 
The  most  considerable  riparian  waters  of  this  country 
are  the  Thames,  Severn,  Medway,  Trent,  Onse,  Tjn% 
Tees,  Wear,  Mersey,  Dee,  Avon,  Eden,  and  Derweot 
Lakes.  The  principal  inland  sheets  of  water  are  the 
lakes  of  Windermere,  UUeswater,  and  Derwentwater  in 
the  N.E.div.  of  the  country,  where  innumerable  smaller 
lakes  are  also  found, — the  whole  forming  an  almost  con- 
tinuous chain  extending  from  Morecambe  Bay  to  the 
Scottish  border.  Mountains.  The  principal  ranges  «r» 
those  generally  distinguished  as  the  Northern,  the  Oim- 
brian,  and  the  Devonian.  The  first  consists  of  the  Pen- 
nine range  and  the  Cumbrian  group,  the  former  extend- 
ing fW>m  the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the  Scottish  borders,  to 
the  middle  of  Derbyshire.  In  this  range  is  Croea  Fell, 
attaining  an  elevation  of  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  Uie  Peak,  in  North  Derbyshire, 
rising  to  a  height  of  1,800.  The  Cambrian  group  lies 
to  the  W.  of  the  Pennine,  being  separated  from  it  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Eden  and  the  Lune.  In  it  ars  Sea 
Fell,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  England,  being  3,168  feet 
high,  with  Helvellyn  and  8kid£iw,  boUi  above  3,000 
feet.  The  Cambrian  range  comprises  all  the  Welsh 
mountains,  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  article  oo 
Walks.    The  Devonian  range  lodudaadtbe  hilla  of  Cora* 
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vmll,  BeTon,  and  part  of  Somenetihire.  The  eleTatloni 
in  Umm  are  not  nearly  ao  lofty  aa  Uiote  in  the  others. 
For*aU.  The  chief  of  the  ancient  forest  tracts  remaining 
in  this  country  are  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  the 
Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Bowland  Forest 
in  Yorkshire.  8'iiU  rfr.  Few  countries  pomess  a  smaller 
proportioQ  of  land  absolutely  sterile  and  incapable  of 
colture.  The  richest  parts  are,  in  ^neral,  the  midland 
and  southern.  Towards  the  N.  the  soil  partakes  of  the 
barreoness  of  the  neighboriug  portion  of  Scotland.  The 
E.  coast  is,  in  many  imtU,  sandy  and  marshy.  A  range 
of  moorish  and  elevated  land  extends  from  the  borders 
<d  Scodand  to  the  Tery  heart  of  E.^  forming  a  natural 
division  between  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  kingdom. 
Cornwall  is  also  a  rough,  hilly  tract;  and  a  similar 
diaracter  pfrrades  part  of  the  adjacent  counties.  Nat. 
Prod,  dk.  The  agricultural,  mineral,  and  commercial 
economy  of  E.  will  be  treated  of  in  our  general  article 
Ormt  Britain.  Chiff  Tovnu.  London  (the  metropolis 
of  the  British  empire),  Liverpool,  Mancheuter,  Bristol, 
Birmingtiam,  Leeds,  Newcastle-on-Tync.  CHm,  Humid, 
but  healthy.  From  the  insular  situation  of  the  king- 
dom, it  is  liable  to  sudden  and  frequent  changes,  and  to 
creat  variatiou^  of  dryness  and  moisture.  Pop,  (1891) 
29/»2,52&.  See  Great  Brttau;  ;  Walks,  &c. 
JBB|irl<^ni|,  (Chareli  of.)    See  Pbotbstaitt  Bpisoo- 

PAL  CRtmCB. 

BMflrlAnd,  (Iianrn«S«  And  Uteratnre.)  Lanr 
pmage.  This  language,  the  vehicle  of  spoken  and  written 
eommunication  between  about  100,000,000  of  people,  is 
as  heterogeneous  in  its  elements  as  it  is  widelv  extended 
in  its  sphere.  **  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Celtic,  Danish, 
French,  Spiuiish,  Italian,  German,'*  says  M.  MUller,  in 
Ills  **  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language," —  "  nay, 
even  Hindustani,  Bfalay,  and  Chinese  words.  He  mixed 
together  in  the  English  dictionary."  It  was  long  a  popu- 
lar, aod  probably  somewhat  partial,  whim  in  England, 
that  Anglo-Saxon  formed  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
■poken  and  written  speech  of  it.  But  M.  Thommerel 
has  recently  carefully  gone  over  the  dictionaries  of 
Richardson  and  Webster,  and  has  established  the  fact, 
that  Anglo-Saxon  stands  in  no  greater  proportion  to 
the  wwdi  of  merely  Latin  origin,  than  the  relation  that 
13y330  holds  to  -ii»,354.  Yet  the  English  langnage  is  es- 
■entially  and  truly  a  Teutonic  or  Saxon  tongue ;  for  it 
is  not  the  extent  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  langnage  that 
gives  color  to  the  title  of  that  langnage  —  it  Is  to  the 
imar  to  which  the  tongue  conforms  that  we  must 
)  its  scientific  relationship.    Now,  whatever  there 

_     I  of  grammar  in  Engildli  —  and,  indeed,  it  Is  very 

little— obviously  bears  marks  of  being  forged  in  a  Teu- 
tonic workshop ;  and  hence  the  necessity  that  there  is 
for  classifying  it  as  such  in  the  general  philology  of  the 
world.  In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  English  language, 
it  is  osoal  to  divide  its  history  into  four  periods,  viz. : 

Anglo-Saxon  fh)m  a.  d.  449-1066 

Semi-Saxon   "      "  1066-1260 

Early  English  ...  -  «  1250-1550 
Modem  English  **  *'  1560  to  the  present  day. 
Tbeae  in  their  oraer :  —  The  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  the 
language  dates  ftt>m  a  time  when,  in  the  6th  cent.,  the 
T^Kitonlc  sea-rovers  first  occupied  the  southern  portion 
of  England,  and  drove  back  its  original  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants to  the  N.  and  W.  No  sooner  bad  they  done  this, 
than  they  settled  in  the  island,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  prevailing  tongue  of  the  country  has  been 
Anglo-Saxon  or  English.  This  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  low 
Oeraan  dialect,  bearing  a  close  similarity  to  the  old 
Yrislc,  which  is  nsoally  recognized  as  the  parent  of  the 
modem  Dutch.  After  long  years  of  social  feuds  and  of 
natioaal  warfare,  the  absorption  by  Wesscx,  or  West 
taT-^ntt.  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  the 
9Ch  c«nt^  went  far  to  make  the  ruling  speech  of  the 
land  the  tongue  of  Berks  and  of  Hants,  the  recognized 
centre  of  this  clan.  This  fact  not  only  gave  color  to  the 
more  refined  speech  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  fact  of  king  Alfred,  a  native  of  Berks, 
rising  up  to  be  bim^ielf  such  an  illustrious  ornament  to 
the  letters  of  England,  was  a  special  literary  confirma- 
ttoQ  of  what  before  had  been  simply  asserted  by  the 
•word.  When  we  compare  the  writings  of  Csedmon,  a 
North  Anglian,  and  the  writings  of  Alfred,  two  dialec- 
tical peculiarities  at  least  seeui  at  that  early  period  to 
bave  previdled  in  the  island.  There  whs  the  Northern 
or  Anglian,  which  prevailed  from  the  Uumber  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  Southern  or  Saxon  one,  which 
was  sp >ken  from  the  Humber  to  the  English  Channel. 
How.  which  of  those  Anglo-Saxon  dialecti  entered  spe- 
dflcaily  into  the  formation  of  the  English  tongue? 
Two  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question  by  com- 
petent scliolars.  The  one,  that  the  classical  Saxon  of 
Wessex  gradually  gave  way  to  the  other  dialect  —  that 
of  the  ludland  counties;  the  other,  that  we  must  look 
far  the  real  groundwork  of  our  tongue  to  the  gradual 
«oal«sceoce  of  all  the  leadins  dialects  of  England. — 
(See  Sir  Francis  Bfadden's  edition  of  Layamon's  Brut, 
1S47.)  The  latter  view,  we  confess,  appears  the  more 
likely.  The  miUn  peculiarity  of  the  tongue  of  the 
faland  at  this  early  period  was,  that  the  infinitives  were 
•till  in  CM ;  the  substantives,  atl^ectives,  pronouns,  and 
articles,  were  declined  like  the  Latin;  and  the  plural  wan 
anlike  the  singular ;  in  other  respects  it  differed  much 
leas  from  our  modem  vocabulary  than  one  might  at  first 
sight  suppose.  —  The  Semi-Saxon  period  was  a  transition 
sara,  and,  like  every  sera  of  the  kind,  one  of  confusion 
and  one  of  promise.  The  monks  were  of  course  the  learned 
class  of  the  time ;  and  what  with  the  ancient  formu- 
laries and  medisBval  Latin  in  which  thev  performed 
their  Are-Marias  and  their  Paternosters,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  write  their  mother-tongue,  they  fell  into  the 
^riMBi  ■!  mlitakes.    The  Saxon  ChronicUt  1173,  and  Lay- 


amon*s  Brut  (abt  1200),  offbrded  abundant  specimens 
of  this  slip-shod  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  infleo- 
tious  and  genders  of  the  language,  that  it  was  under- 
going at  that  time  a  thorough  breaking  up.  En  is 
constantly  substituted  for  on  in  the  plurals  of  verbs; 
the  final  e  is  often  discarded ;  weak  preterites  occasion- 
ally take  the  form  of  strong  ones,  and  there  is  a  marked 
uncertainty  in  the  government  of  prepositions.  There 
is  another  curious  feature  observable  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  this  time — that,  although  its  date  makes  it 
reach  a  century  or  two  beyond  the  conauest  of  lOtitt,  it 
nevertheless  exhibits  but  few  traces  of  Norman-French. 
In  that  curious  old  poem  which  has  Just  l>een  referred 
to,  the  Brut,  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  French  or 
Latin  words  in  a  composition  of  32,000  liii^t  Norman- 
French  might  be  the  language  of  the  court;  it  certainly 
was  not  the  language  of  the  people. — The  Early  Eng- 
lish period,  again,  of  the  language  exhibits  important 
features  of  consolidation  and  of  final  hardening.  The 
English  tongue  now  asserts  itself  throughout;  yet  it  is 
still  struggling  for  proper  rules.  In  the  firstplace,  It  con- 
trived gradually  to  get  rid  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  inflec- 
tions, particularly  in  the  substantives  and  adjectives ; 
and  the  vowels  a,  e,  u,  in  final  syllables,  are  all  repre- 
sented by  e,  and  the  final  n  of  the  infinitive  has  alnAidy 
begun  to  disappear.  It  constantly  prefers  to  express 
the  relations  of  an  idea  by  some  new  word  attached  to 
the  original  one,  whereas  the  old  Saxon  tongue,  like  a 
genuine  element  of  the  Teutonic,  always  expr^wed 
such  ideas  by  a  modification  of  this  word.  In  the 
admirable  poem  of  the  Owl  artd  the  Nightingale,  written 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.,  tlie  French 
language  appears  as  a  decided  element  in  its  vocabulary. 
It  has  likewise  become,  by  the  time  we  reach  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Lydgate,  a  component  part  of  English  speech. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  this  modifioition  was  effected 
much  more  through  the  literary  regard  which  was  then 
engendered  in  the  breasts  of  those  old  poets  for  the 
French  Fabliaux,  and  such  like  writings,  than  from  any 
superior  respect  which  they  reluctantly  paid  to  the 
speech  of  their  Norman  masters.  Yet  certain  poets 
still  clung  affectionately  to  the  old  tongue,  and  in  Piert 
PUnomanf  and  in  a  few  others,  we  see  examples  of 
writers  who  still  found  the  Anglo-Saxon  suflBcient  for 
all  their  wants.  The  beanUful  old  ballad  of  the  Nut- 
brown  Maid  (abt.  1500)  is  so  modern  In  its  style  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  so  ancient  by  a  century  at 
least.  In  the  Southern  part  of  Scotland  aindn,  and 
pMrticnlarly  the  Anglian  counties  lying  south  of  the 
Forth,  the  language  of  the  people  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  identical  with  the  langnage  of  the  extreme 
south:  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  illustration  of  this  remark, 
that  Barbour,  a  Scottish  contemporary  of  Chaucer, 
wrote  purer  English  than  Chaucer  did ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  poems  were  much  freer  fk>om  the  foreign  element 
of  Norman-French.  The  north-eastern  dialects  of  Scot- 
land have  always  presented  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
ethnologist ;  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  counties  speak  a  language  which,  in  its 
grammar  at  least,  is  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  York- 
shire and  Norfolk.  Yet  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  people, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  words  of  Norse  or 
Scandinavian  origin.  The  existence,  during  the  11th 
cent,  for  a  period  of  SO  years,  of  a  Norwegian  kinsdom 
under  the  sea-rover  Thorfnin  in  the  extreme  northeast 
of  the  island,  might  partially  account  for  this  Norse 
.element  in  the  speech  of  the  country.  But  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
mar north  and  east  of  the  Forth,  or  even  of  the  Tay  f 
for  It  is  well  enough  known  that  the  Norse  languages  are 
all  widely  diverse  in  their  grammar  from  the  SuEon. 
No  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given  to  this  oues- 
tion:  nothing  but  vague  theories  indeed  have  been 
formed  regarding  it.  The  close  likeness  of  the  two 
tongues  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  island  did  not 
last  long  after  the  war  of  independence.  So  early  as 
Dunbar,  the  best  Scottish  poet  before  Bums,  pedantic 
Latinisms  had  usurped  the  place  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  in  his  best  poem,  the  Dauncty  the  striking  person- 
ifications abound  with  what  were  then  considered  as 
barbarisms.  —  In  the  Modem  English  period  of  the 
language.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  perfected  as  to  its 
grammar,  if  still  deficient  as  to  its  purity.  Of  course,  the 
rules  and  forms  of  the  grammar  had  still  to  be  rendered 
workable  and  delicate  by  the  use  which  great  practice 
can  alone  communicate.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  it  was  much  more  in  the  ease  and  dexterity  which 
the  old  forms  of  speech  received,  that  this  modem 
period  is  distinguished,  rather  than  in  any  new  modifi- 
cations effected  upon  the  grammar  itselL  Gf  course 
the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  English 
dictionary  since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  have 
been  immense — a  process  which  still  goes  on ;  but  the 
effects  of  change  on  the  glossary  of  a  tongue  are  merely 
secondary.  The  changes,  accordingly,  which  it  has 
since  undergone,  are  merely  changes  in  style,  or  in  the 
variety  of  modes  in  which  different  individuals  express 
themselves.  The  English  language  is  worthy,  by  its  re- 
markable combination  of  force,  precision,  and  fulness, 
of  being,  as  it  is  already,  the  speech  of  nearly  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  If  it  cannot  boast  a  native 
purity,  it  can  at  least  boast  of  what  is  better  than 
purity  in  language  —  the  strength  and  copiousness,  the 
delicacy  and  grace,  the  refinement  and  tenderness,  in 
which  its  glossary  abounds.  If  it  is  Teutonic  in  its 
stem,  as  the  single  s  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  assures  us,  it  should  be  remembered 
the  extent  to  which  it  draws  on  the  old  classical  lan- 
guages of  Europe. 
Literature,    The  English  literature  is  modified  in  a 


highly  important  manner  by  the  history  of  the  English 
people.  .£nis  of  great  literary  progress  have  alwayn 
been  found  to  succeed  those  periods  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory characterized  by  important  social  changes,  mni 
sometimes  by  national  revolutions.  The  literary  annals 
of  England  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  thres 

rriods:  1.  That  antecedent  to  the  Norman  Conquest; 
That  extending  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
English  Reformation ;  and  3.  fh>m  the  English  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  day.  These  in  their  order.  1.  The 
time  preceding  the  Conquest  has  a  literature  composed, 
of  three  distinct  languages,  and  possessing  merits  of  a 
highly  important  character.  First,  there  Is  the  Celtic, 
spoken  by  the  Northern  Scots,  the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh. 
The  Annals  oftlte  Four  Masters,  compiled  by  Tigernach, 
records  the  authentic  doings  of  the  Irish  people  so  earl j 
as  the  5th  cent.  No  other  nation  of  modem  Europe  can 
make  a  similar  boast.  Then  there  are  the  Scottish  Os- 
sianic  poems,  which,  if  they  were  genuine,  would  lead 
back  the  reader  to  the  8d  cent.  Among  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple, again,  their  triads  are  said  to  extend  as  far  back  as 
the  6th  cent.,  although  nothing  very  authentic  can  be 
learned  of  the  exploits  of  the  lamons  Welsh  prince  Ar- 
thur of  the  Round  Table,  or  of  the  enchantments  of  the 
renowned  magician  Merlin.  The  cultivation  of  lAtin 
literature  in  this  country  succeeded  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  it.  St  Ninian  establishing  himself  at 
Whithom,  tried  to  convert  Scotland  late  in  the  4th 
cent ;  St  Patrick  made  a  similar  attempt  in  Ireland  in 
the  6th  cent ;  and  St  Augustine  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  church  Ute  in  the  6th  cent,  literary 
effort  soon  followed,  and  we  meet  as  first  in  this  honor- 
able list  the  names  of  Alcuin,  of  Erigena.  and  of  Bede. 
The  Oleeman's  Song,  the  BattJe  of  Finnesburgh,  and  the 
7hU  qfBeowulph,  are  the  only  stories  of  an  Homeric  cast 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  possess.  The  latter,  in 
particular,  resembles  closely,  in  some  of  its  vividly  pic- 
turesque touches,  the  old  Iliad  of  Troy.  Doubtless  such 
remarkable  religious  poems  as  those  of  the  monk  CsmI- 
mon  deserve  to  be  mentitmed  in  any  summary  of  the 
literary  history  of  England.  Yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple were  comparatively  poor  in  poetry;  but  they  were 
eminently  simple  and  direct  prose-writers.  Portions  of 
the  sacred  Scriptnres,  Anglo-Aixon  chronicles,  sermons, 
glossaries,  grammars,  geogn4)hies,  medical  works,  and 
dialogues,  in  their  tongue,  were  all  composed  by  their 
leading  writers  Aldhelm,  Bede,  and  Alfr^.  It  was 
chiefiy  through  the  influence  of  the  latter,  who  discarded 
Latin  in  all  his  communications  with  his  suUects,  that 
the  Saxon  tongue  made  so  decided  a  start  as  it  did  during 
the  9th  cent  This  illustrious  monarch,  who,  both  by 
his  enlightenment  and  his  many  virtues,  has  rendered 
his  time  one  of  the  most  brilliant  In  English  history, 
used  all  his  personal  influence  to  render  into  his  native 
tongue  the  works  written  in  the  language  of  Rome.  He 
was  not  a  dab  at  Latin,  and  he  knew  it,  which  may 
possibly  account  for  the  loose  style  of  some  of  his  ver- 
sions, containing,  as  they  do,  stray  stories,  fine  bits  of 
description,  ana  even  a  devout  prayer  of  an  occasion, 
all  commingled.  In  the  most  distracting  manner  to  a 
modern  classic,  with  the  text  of  his  author.  2.  The  Con- 
quest brought  with  it  a  change  of  language,  and  a 
change  of  manners  in  the  court ;  but  it  could  hardly 
modify  the  speech  of  the  stubborn  Englishmen  of 
those  days.  In  time  the  lordly  Norman  nobles  found 
it  to  t>e  their  interest  to  study  the  despised  tongue  of 
the  people  they  had  conauered ;  and  It  is  owing  much 
more  to  the  influence  of  (Jhaucer  and  Gower,  and  to  the 
literary  class  generally,  that  French  came  materially  to 
modify  the  existing  language  of  England.  These  men 
knew  French,  because  it  arss  the  tongue  in  which  many 
interesting  books  were  written ;  and  they  gave  it  to  the 
people  of  England  in  the  firm  belief  that  an  acquaintance 
with  it  would  advance  their  tastes  and  improve  their 
manners.  Classical  and  theological  learning  were  now 
much  prosecuted.  The  founding  of  the  universities,  and 
the  extension  of  the  monastic  system,  gave  leisure  for 
scholarship  and  induced  thought  The  close  political 
intercourse  that  there  was  then  with  France  improved 
both  England  and  France  in  learning  and  in  social 
manners.  Such  naihes  as  Lanfhinc  and  Anselm,  as 
Hales  and  Duns  Scotus,  as  Michael  Scot  and  Roger  Ba- 
con, show  how  entirely  men  were  devoted,  as  they  usu- 
ally are  in  the  infancy  of  a  literature,  where  extemal 
peace  and  leisure  will  permit  of  it,  to  philosophy  in  both 
its  branches  of  physical  and  metaphysical.  The  historic 
cal  writers  of  the  time,  among  whom  we  must  mention 
William  of  Bfalmeeburr,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Giraldus 
Oambrensis,  and  Matthew  Paris,  afford  an  agreeable  off- 
set to  those  subtle  speculators.  Of  course  the  learned 
language  of  the  time  vras  altogether  Latin ;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  wit  and  fancy  of  the  ecclesiastics 
could  find  as  hearty  expression  in  the  fine  old  drinking- 
song  of  Walter  Mapes,  beginning  Mifii  est  proposition  m 
latffrna  moriy  or,  as  Leigh  Hunt  elegantly  renders  it, 
I  devise  to  end  my  days  in  a  tavern  drinking—in  the 
12th  cent.,  as  they  came  to  do  in  the  16th  cent.,  when 
Bishop  Still  improved  the  immortal  bacchanalian  song 
of  JoUy  good  ale  and  old.  Personal  satire  and  invective 
were  in  Mapes's  day  much  in  vogue;  and  the  weak 
King  John  and  the  charter  of  Rnnnymede  afforded  those 
disposed  to  employ  those  local  squibs  only  too  good 
targets  to  aim  at  The  Oesta  Romanorum,  a  singular 
medley  of  tales,  apologues,  and  so  forth,  told  often  with 
much  humor  and  pathos,  have  an  interest  of  their  own ; 
and  they  possess  likewise  a  borrowed  grace.  They  have 
been  instrnmental  in  suggesting  some  of  the  noblest 
themes  in  our  recent  literature,  and  thus  have  double 
claims  on  our  affection.  The  Merchant  of  Vmiee  and 
Marmion,  to  go  no  further  from  home,  owe  much  to 
those  old  Oesta,    These  compositions  resembled  oJosalt 
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In  their  structnra  the  French  Fabliaux,  and  have  had  a 
mnch  greater  influence  on  our  literature.  The  fine  old 
romancee  of  Havelok  the  />an«,  the  Gest  qf  King  Horn, 
Bevii  of  Hampton,  Ouy  of  Warwick,  and  last  and  best 
of  hU,  thoee  glorioni  old  legends  written  mostly  in 
French,  but  composed  by  Englishmen,  to  celebrate  the 
neatness  of  the  downfall  of  the  mythical  King  Arthur 
and  hiii  knighti  of  the  Round  Table,  no  English  student 
of  this  literature  will  pass  by.  It  waa  not  long  since 
that  we  had  an  admirable  poem  from  Alfred  Tenny- 
son on  the  fragmentary  materials  of  this  very  period. 
Meanwhile,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  England,  driven 
fh>m  the  monasteries  and  the  uniTersities,  was  almost 
solely  dependent  for  its  patronage  and  subsistence  on 
the  common  people  of  the  land.  It  had  no  literature 
worth  mentioning  at  this  period ;  and  it  was  rapidlv 
merging  into  the  semi-Saxon,  as  it  is  called,  of  which 
the  earliest  and  best  representative  is  the  Brut  of  Laya- 
mon.  The  14th  and  15th  cents,  brought  a  new  sera  into 
English  history  and  English  literature.  Cressy  and 
Poictiers  wei-e  fought,  and  John  Wycliffe  and  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  were  born.  The  former  deserves  our  ceaseless 
regard  for  his  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the 
first  ever  effected  by  one  hand  (1380),  and,  except  Sir 
John  Maundeville's  travels  (1356),  it  is  the  first  speci- 
men of  early  English  prose-writing  in  our  language. 
The  latter  deserves  our  undoing  esteem  for  his  immortal 
Omterbury  Tales  (1390-1400),  which,  for  their  fine 
flportiveness  and  healthy  pathos,  their  humorous  sim- 
plicity and  genuine  tenderness,  will  be  admired  while 
the  language  endures.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
£ruce  of  Barbour,  a  Scotchman,  an  epic  narrative, 
written  abt.  1375,  is  in  purer  English  tlutn  those  poems 
of  Chaucer  of  which  we  have  J  ust  spoken.  It  resembles 
closely  in  its  diction  the  English  poem  ot  Piers  PUnoman. 
We  can  hardly  do  more  than  name  a  great  many  authors 
who  crowd  the  canvas  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
auch  as  John  Lydgute,  whose  London  Xadtpenny  (about 
1430)  is  still  read  with  interest;  Alexander  Barclay, 
author  of  the  Ship  of  fbols  (1500) ;  John  Skelton,  author 
of  the  satire  called  Odin  Clout  (n.  1529) ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  who  d.  in  1541.  The  prose-writers  of  this  period 
are  Sir  John  Fortescne,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  under  Henry  YI. ;  Wm.  Caxton,  who  holds  the 
honorable  place  of  being  the  first  who  introduced  print- 
ing into  Britain  (14741  bis  first  book  composed  with 
types  being  the  Odm«o/CV4«;  Fabian  (1512);  Hall,  an 
English  lawyer  and  chronicler  (1547 ) ;  and  Tyndale,  who 
was  burnt  for  heresy  in  1536.  The  Scutch  poetry  of  the 
period  almost  matches  in  interest  and  importance  that 
of  the  south  part  of  the  island.  James  I.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, led  the  way  with  his  Queen's  Quhair;  Wyutouu, 
the  chronicler  (1420);  Blind  Harry,  the  author  of  the 
once  highly  popular  performance  known  as  Sir  Wm. 
Wallace ;  Uobert  Henryson  (d.  1508^  who  wrote  a  beau- 
tiful poem  called  The  Ttstameni  of  OfMeid;  Oavin 
Itouglas,  whose  best  work,  among  a  considerable  num- 
ber, is,  without  doubt,  his  translation  of  VirgH's  JEneid 
into  Scottish  verse ;  and  last  and  greatest  of  the  poets 
of  his  country  until  the  time  of  Bums^  stands  William 
Dunbar  (n.  about  1520),  whose  Daunce  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  showed  him  to  have  possessed  imagination  and 
humor,  pathos  and  tenderness,  boldness  and  vigor,  in  a 
very  roniarkMble  degree. — S.  The  period  extending  ft^m 
the  English  Reformation  to  the  present  time  eclipses  in 
'brilliancy  and  grandeur  all  the  other  seras  of  English 
literature.  As  the  same  sequence  of  events  reigns  in 
letters  as  in  social  life,  the  character  of  one  sera  always 
determines  the  nature  and  complexion  of  the  succeeding 
one.  Thia  is  very  observable  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  on 
which  we  are  now  entering.  The  discovery  of  printing. 
«nd  the  discovery  that  ail  was  not  gospel  that  came  fh>m 
Rome,  were  two  as  potent  instruments  as  could  possibly 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  literary  men.  What  Skelton 
and  Dunbar  had  begun,  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  carried 
to  a  splendid  consummation.  Doubtless  an  age  so  rife 
in  new  thoughts,  and  new  images,  and  new  forms  of  ex- 
pression, could  not  have  been  heralded  without  its  meed 
of  bloodshed.  The  names  of  Latimer,  of  Cranmer,  of 
Kidley,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  lie  like  dark  shadows 
along  the  landscape  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  men 
whose  blood  was  shed  by  the  mde  laws  that  temporarily 
assumed  the  form  of  Justice.  The  Utopia  of  the  latter 
is  a  work  so  proverbially  imaginativd,  that  it  has  given 
the  language  a  new  word ;  yet  so  truly  philosophical, 
and  so  full  of  elegant  writing,  as  to  be  the  wonder  of  the 
time  at  which  it  was  produced.  Roger  Ascham,  the 
learned  tutor  of  Lady  Jane  Orey,  and  the  writer  of  an 
excellent  work,  the  Schoolmaster,  is  another  admirable 
miscellaneous  writer  of  that  time.  As  the  English 
drama  has  already  l»een  taken  up  (nee  Drama),  we  need 
only  mention  here  S'lckville,  who  wrote  the  Mirrourfor 
Magistrates,  and  Brooke,  author  of  the  Tragical  History 
of  Romeus  and  Juliet;  and  the  Scotsmen,  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  Boece,  Major,  Melville,  and  George  Buchanan. 
*'  Lyudmy  of  the  Mount,"  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  and 
Ceorge  Buchanan,  call  for  a  word  of  special  mention, 
even  in  a  summary  like  the  present.  The  former  was 
the  companion  of  King  James  V.  during  his  youth,  and 
his  unheeded  counsellor  in  old  age.  Ue  wrote  a  huge 
kind  of  drama  of  the  moral-play  or  interlude  type, 
called  the  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates  (1535),  the  irony 
,  of  which  is  ordinarily  aimed  at  the  abuses  of  the  chnrch, 
but  of  which  the  humor  is  frequently  so  gross  as  to  ren- 
der it  unfit,  at  least,  for  general  use.  George  Buchanan 
is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest 
classical  scholars  who  has  appeared  since  the  age  of 
Augustus.  He  mingled  much  in  the  politics  of  his  time, 
yet  found  leisure  to  nurse  his  genius  in  the  retired  ways 
of  academic  seclmdon.  The  ibunding  of  the  Scottish 
^Diversities,  and  the  institution  of  grammar  and  parish 


schools,  which  owed  their  origin  entirely  to  th<)  Indefitt- 
igable  labors  of  the  reformer  Knox,  bade  fair  to  give  to 
Scotland  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain.  We  now  come  close  to  the  greatest  sera  in  the 
hbtory  of  English  literature.  In  all  the  essentials  of 
true  genius  this  age  can  give  way  neither  to  the  best 
days  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  of  modern  Italy  or 
France.  The  greatest  men  the  nation  has  ever  produced 
come  trooping  up  at  the  mention  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
name.  Tliere  are  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  and  Sidney ; 
there  are  Raleigh  and  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor ;  there 
are  Milton  and  Hobbes  and  Cud  worth,  and  many  others 
beside,  **  men,  all  of  them,"  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Francis  Jeffrey,  "not  merely  of  great  talents  ami  accom- 
plishments, but  of  vast  compaw  and  reach  of  under- 
standing, and  of  minds  truly  creative;  not  men  who 
perfected  art  by  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digested 
knowledge  by  the  Justness  of  their  reasonings,  but  men 
who  made  vast  and  substantial  additions  to  the  materials 
upon  which  taste  and  reason  most  hereafter  be  employed, 
and  who  enlarged,  to  an  incredible  and  nnparalleled 
extent,  both  the  stores  and  the  resources  of  the  human 
Cftculties."  Not  only  was  Shakspeare  taller  by  a  head 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  the  men  who  proudly 
closed  around  hira  bulk  larger,  even  to  the  critical  eye, 
than  any  other  collection  of  names  in  the  entire  roll 
of  our  literature.  Even  the  minor  dramatists  of  the 
time,  such  as  Bfarlowe  and  Chapman,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Jonsou  and  Dmmmond,  are  almost  the  equals 
of  any  poets  who  have  succeeded  them.  About  the 
close  of  this  period  a  number  of  sweet  poets  arose,  who 
mostly  wrote  in  s.  lyrical  measure,  though  some  of  them 
were  didactic,  such  as  ITletcher  and  Browne,  Drayton 
and  Wither,  Quarles  and  **  holy  George  Herbert."  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution, 
the  literature  of  the  stage  was  exceedingly  profiigate. 
The  court  and  the  king  had  imported  from  n«nce  a  love 
of  genteel  profiigacy.  which  fonnd  its  most  fitting  ex- 
pression in  the  comedy  of  intrigue;  and  Wycherly  and 
Gongreve,  Tanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  are  the  dramatic 
scapegoats  of  the  time.  Yet  the  age  was  not  wholly 
corrupt,  for  it  could  boast  of  such  distinguished  theolo- 

fians  as  Baxten  Gwen,  Calamy,  Collier,  I^ighton,  South, 
lllotson,  and  Bflorow.  This  was  also  the  time  when 
Blllton,  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  poets,  lived  and 
sung  of  Paradise  lost  and  of  Paradise  regained,  writing 
**  something."  as  he  earlv  hoped  himself,  "  which  pos- 
teriW  would  not  willingly  let  die."  Marvel  ridiculed 
the  Hish  Churched  Butler,  of  *<' Hudibras  "  fame,  bur- 
lesqued Dissent ;  Walton  angled,  Locke  speculated.  New- 
ton discovered,  and  John  Dryden  **  found  the  English 
language  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble."  The  literary 
history  of  the  18th  century,  and  particularly  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  has  been  censured  severely  by  some, 
and  praised  to  excess  by  others.  It  was  natural  tiiat 
the  critics  of  the  period  should  be  inclined  to  over-esti- 
mate the  influence  of  the  literature  among  which  they 
lived ;  but  many  writers  of  the  present  day  have  decried 
it,  possibly  with  a  otuisidernble  touch  of  truth,  fot  Ua 
polite  skepticism,  and  for  its  hollow  insincerity.  It  has 
been  glorified  by  its  advocates  as  the  Augustan  age  of 
Englisn  literature,  and  decried  by  its  enemies  as  an  age 
of  utilitarianism  and  satire.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  both  in 
poetry  and  in  prose  the  form  had  come  to  be  observed 
much  more  than  the  matter.  Pope,  of  course,  is  the 
poetical  chief  of  this  age;  and  while  he,  no  doubt,  in- 
dulged much  more  than  was  meet  in  the  most  polished 
and  most  personal  satire,  he  nevertheless,  as  in  his 
Essay  on  Man,  displays  a  fine  power  of  lofty  contempla- 
tion, and  a  Ikculty  of  expression  so  brilliant,  so  happy, 
and  to  copious,  that  we  look  in  vain  for  the  match  of  it 
in  the  entire  range  of  English  poetry.  Addison  is  un- 
matched for  grace  and  ease ;  Swift  has  no  equal  iu  rude, 
pointed  vigor;  and  the  sense  of  Johnson's  pondorotis 
sentences  is  frequently  obscured  by  their  size.  If  Young, 
Akenside,  ThoRMon,  Gray,  Collins^  Beattia,  and  Cowper 
were  aidmated  by  a  truer  sense  of  their  duty  in  writing 
poetry  than  Pope  was,  the  result  shows  that  they  accom- 
plished much  less  than  he  did.  The  greatest  poet  of  the 
century  was  Robert  Burns.  Its  novelists  were  Richard- 
son, Fielding,  Smollet,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith ;  its  his- 
torians were  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon;  and  its 
philosophers  were  Butler,  Berkeley ,Clarke,Shaftesbury, 
Hume,  Paley,  and  Adam  Smith.  The  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  opens  with  a  galaxy  of  poets  more  bril- 
liant, probably,  than  any  that  have  appeared  during  an 
equal  number  of  years  in  the  whole  history  of  English 
literature.  Coleridge, Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Campbell,  and  Southey,are  the  poets  of  this  time. 
There  might  be  periods  of  greater  originality,  but  there 
has  been  none  so  various,  so  diverse,  and  so  fresh  of  its 
kind  as  the  period  we  are  describing.  Books  have  been 
multiplied  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  readers  have 
increased  almost  as  abundantly  as  the  books  have.  This 
is  the  age  of  reviews  and  periodicals,  and,  indeed,  of 
novels  and  romances.  The  great  reviewers  of  the  time 
are  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Uazlitt,  John  Forster,  De 
Quincey,  and  Garlyle ;  the  great  preachers  are  Hall, 
Chalmers,  and  Irving;  the  philosophers  are  Stewart, 
Mackintosh,  Benthum,  Brown,  Hamilton,  and  Stuart 
Mill ;  the  men  of  science  are  Owen,  Whewell,  Faraday, 
Sedgwick,  and  Huxley;  the  novelists  are  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
**  George  Eliot ; "  the  historians  are  Hallam,  Macaulay, 
Thirwall,  Grote,  Milnian,  and  Carlyle.  Ruskin  stands 
alone  as  a  writer  on  art.  Poetry  is  represented  by  Ten- 
nvson,  the  Brownings,  Matthew  Arnold,  Sa  inbnme,  and 
Masaey,  besidf«  others,  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
See  Cydo.  ofEng.  lAL  New  ed.  (Lond.  1877);  Die.  Eng. 
LU.,  Adams;  Manual  of  Eng.  LU.,  Tyler  (N.  Y.  1879); 
Lamdmarks  qf  Eng.  LU.,  by  Nicole  (N.  Y.  1883) ;  Eng. 


Lit  in  the  Reign  of  Vidoria,  with  a  glance  at  the  past,  by 

Prof.  Henry  Morley,  (Leipzic,  1882).    Stedman^s  Fklo. 

riitn  Poets.  (13th  ed.  with  sup.,  London  1887.) 
Enylcslde,  in  Jfteoarf,  a  viUage  of  Oregon  co. 
EBiTlewood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bergen 

CO.,  abt.  13  m.  N.N.B.  of  Hudson  city. 
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irlisllf  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Iowa  cu. — A  twp.  of  Keo- 
ok  co.-^A  two.  9f  Lucas  co. 

Enirltsll,  n.pl.  [Sax.  Englise,  fkom  Engles,  Airaus^ 
q.  V.J    The  people  of  England. 

— n.  sing.    The  language  of  England. 

— r.  a.    To  translate  into  English ;  to  anglicize. 

Euirltsli  (?eBtre,  in  I^nsylvania,  a  poiVoflBce  of 
Lycoming  co. 

Enirllsli  Creek,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Dee  Moines 
River  from  Marion  co. 

Eu^lsli  Har'bor,  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  8. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  West  Indies,  Lat.  17<>  df 
N.,  Lon.  61°  W  W. 

Enff'llsli  Harbor*  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  Jj^U^PW  N.,  Lon.  93Pb^W. 

EiiirlAslunAli,  n.    (Oeog.)    A  native  of  England. 

Engrllsli  Heifflil^orliood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  poet- 
village  of  Bergen  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  Hoboken. 

EniplMll  Prairie,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mo- 
Henry  CO.,  abt.  60  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Enyllsli  Rlirer,  in  Iowa,  formed  in  Floyd  co.,  bj  the 
confluence  of  the  Shell  Rock  and  Lime  creeks,  and 
traversing  Butler  co.,  enters  the  Red  Cedar  River  ia 
Black  Hawk  co. 

— Joins  the  Iowa  Uver  in  Washington  co.,  being  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  N.  and  S.  forks,  one  of  which  riaea 
in  Powesheek,  and  the  other  in  Keokuk  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

En^'llslinr,  n.  The  people  of  England ;  as,  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Englishry. 

Enirllsil'B  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post>ofllce  of  At- 
lantic CO. 

EnipllslitOWil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Moo- 
mouth  CO.,  abt.  6  m.  N.W.  of  Freehold. 

Eni^looia',  v.  a.    To  render  gloomy. 

Enfrluf,  V.  a.  [Fr.  engloutir.]  To  swallow  up ;  to  fill ; 
to  glut;  to  pamper,  (o.) 

lEngorie\  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  engorger.]  To  devour ;  to  swal- 
low ;  to  gorgpe. 

— e.  n.    To  devour;  to  feed  with  eagerness  and  voraci^. 

EncorM'iaeiit,  n.    The  act  of  engorging. 

jMea.)    An  obstruction  occurring  in  tlie  vessels  of  a 
part,  giving  rise  to  augmentation  of  volume. 

Enffoalee,  {ang-g&-bi'.)  [0.  Fr.  ^ngouler,  to  swallow 
down.]  (Her.)  An  epithet  for  crosses,  saltiers,  Ac^ 
when  their  extremitiea  enter  the  mouths  of  lions,  Inop- 
ards,  ftc. 

l&n§ppmtt%  V.  a.    To  ingraft :  to  graft. 

Kngrmtt^e^n p. a.    Planted;  ingrafted. 

EnyrafUny,  n.    See  GmAPniro. 

Enflrrali^v.  n.    (Her.)    To  indent  with  c 

EnfrnUled,  a.    Said  of  a  series  of  , 
little  half-moons,  or  semicircles  (Fig. 
042)  supposed  to  have  been  made  in 
it  by  hail. 

EitfTi^ll'm^nt.  n.  The  ring  of 
dots  round  the  edge  of  a  medal. 

Enirraln',  v.  n.  [En,  und  grain — 
q.  v.]  To  dye  in  grain  or  in  tlie  raw 
material.    To  dye  deep. 

EnHrnwp'.  V.  a.  To  seize;  to  hold 
fast  in  the  nand ;  to  gripe. 

Enirranlls,  n.    See  Anchott. 

Enfrn^Te',  V.  a.  [En,  toid  grave,  q.  y.]  Tocutagroova 
into;  to  mark  by  making  incisions;  to  cut,  as  metab. 
stones,  or  other  hard  substances,  with  a  chleel  or  graver  ; 
to  cut,  as  figures,  letters,  or  devices,  on  wood,  stone,  or 
metal ;  to  picture  or  represent  by  incisions ;  to  imprint ; 
to  impress  deeply;  to  infix,  as  in  the  memory. 

Eni^i^ve'iiieiit,  n.  Act  of  engraving ;  an  engraT- 
ing.  (E.) 

Enirrav'er,  n.  One  who  engravee ;  a  cutter  of  lettera, 
figures,  or  devices  on  stone,  metal,  or  wood ;  a  eculptor  ; 
a  carver. 

Enarrawlnip,  (en-graiv^ing,)  n.  [Fr.  graver,  to  engrave.] 
(^ne  Arts.)  The  art  by  which  plates  of  metal  or 
blocks  of  wood  iire  prepared  by  incision  or  excision  ia 
order  to  imprint  designs  of  any  kind  on  paper,  calico, 
or  similar  materials.  The  term  engraving  is  mor« 
strictly  confined  to  work  of  this  nature  executed  oa 
wood  or  metal;  but  there  are  also  many  different 
branches  of  the  art,  to  which  specific  names  are  ap- 
plied ;  thus,  the  process  of  engraving  dies  in  steol  for 
coins  and  medals  is  called  "  die^inking  "  (see  DiK-exirK- 
nto),  while  engraving  on  precious  stones  and  ahella, 
which  consist  of  layers  of  different  colors,  so  that,  by 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  upper  coat,  a  dark  fi^ro 
may  be  produced  on  a  light  ground,  or  vice  vertui^  te 
termed  •*  cameo-cutting."  (See  Camio.)  This  branch 
of  the  art  is  somewhat  similar  to  chasing,  by  which 
figures  and  patterns  are  produced  in  bas-relief  on  ves- 
sels of  gold  or  silver.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  tha 
method  used  in  preparing  blocks  of  wood  Mid  plates  of 
metal  to  effect  impressions  on  paper.  In  the  former, 
all  the  parts  that  are  to  appear  white  in  the  impreoioa 
are  cut  away,  and  the  lines  which  produce  the  imprint 
are  left  on  the  face  of  the  block  (see  WooiKKNOBAViiro) ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  engraving  on  steel,  copper,  or 
zinc,  the  lines  which  are  intended  to  produce  the  im- 
pression are  hollowed  out  with  a  graving- tool.  Tho 
Egyptians  practised  the  art  of  engraving  in  bas-rdief 
and  intaglio  on  stone  and  metal  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
the  Jewfi  and  Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  from  them.  Indeed,  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  have  practised  engraving  of  various  kinds  fkom  a 
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▼ejy  early  period  of  thoir  hiftory,  although  none  of 
them  ever  diecovered  the  pructicability  of  taking  im- 

JrMMODs  from,  incised  platee,  or  wooden  figunw  in  relief, 
t  wu  about  600  b.  g.  that  a  Greek  named  Aristagoraa 
is  laid  to  liave  produced  a  map  of  all  the  portions  of  the 
world  that  were  known  to  the  ancients  at  that  period, 
^^▼en  on  a  pUte  of  brass.  The  incised  lines  were 
probably  filled  in  with  a  colored  composition,  so  that 
the  whole  presented  an  appearance  somewhat  similar  to 
the  nteUo-work.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  second  kind  of 
the  wriy  encaustic  paintings.  (See  Encaustio  Paintikg, 
Nisixo.)  The  method  of  producing  incised  engrav- 
ings on  plates  of  metal  for  Uio  purpose  of  omamentap 
tioa.  was  followed  without  the  slightest  Tariation  in  the 
manner  of  execntaon  from  the  earliest  times  until  the 
diicoTery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  mode  of  taking 
impressions  from  engraved  plates.  The  art  of  obtaining 
an  imprint  from  wooden  blocks  and  types  is  ascribed  to 
Laorpnce  Roster,  of  Ilaarlem,  who  printed  a  book  of 
rode  wood-engravings  on  Scripture  subjects,  with  texts 
of  Scripture  at  the  foot  of  each  print,  entitled  Speculum 
Bumana  SalvaUonUt  about  the  year  1438;  hut  the 
merit  of  the  earliest  discovery  of  printing  fh>m  metal 
plates  is  assigned  to  BCaaso  Finneguerra,  of  Florence,  who 
took  an  impreasion  on  paper  from  a  large  diver  plate 
known  as  the  "Pax,**  which  he  was  engraving  in  nidto 
aboQt  12  years  after  the  discovery  of  Roster,  who  was 
then  printing  frx>m  movable  typea  cut  in  metal.  After 
this,  the  progress  made  by  the  Germans  and  Italians  in 
eogmving  on  wood  and  metal  was  rapid,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  books  were  produced  copiously 
illustrated  with  maps  aiid  engravings  imprinted  from 
metal  plates.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Albert  DUrer,  en- 
graving had  been  effected  by  means  of  the  graving-tool 
alone;  but  this  great  artist  introduced  the  method  of 
eograring  known  as  etching,  by  which  the  design  is 
bitten  in,  as  it  is  technically  called,  by  the  corrosive  ac- 
tion of  a  strong  acid  on  the  surfiM^e  of  the  plate,  after 
the  design  has  been  traced  with  a  needle  on  the  etching- 
ground,  with  which  the  plate  has  been  previously  cov- 
ered. It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  etching  by  means  of  acid  isascribed  by  some 
to  Parmegiano,  who  Uved  at  the  same  time  as  Albert 
Barer.  The  style  of  engraring  called  **  mezxotinto " 
was  introduced  bj  De  Siegen  about  1640 ;  considerable 
improTementH  w«ire  subsequently  effected  in  this  branch 
of  the  art  by  Prince  Rupert.  Copper  was  the  mar 
terial  used  for  all  engravings,  whether  of  maps  or  land- 
sci^es,  in  line,  aquatinta,  stipple,  or  on  soft  ground, 
UDtil  about  the  year  1816,  when  soft  steel  plates  were 
flrst  ttied  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Heath,  of  Philadelphia, 
instead  of  copper,  which  were  afterwards  hardened  when 
the  DTocess  of  engraving  had  been  effected.  The  tools 
wd  in  engraving  are  isravera  or  burins  of  all  kinds  and 
Ibrms,  made  of  case-hardened  steel,  etching-needles, 
scrxpers  for  removing  the  burr  thrown  up  by  the  graver 
or  dry  point,  and  bumishera  to  remove  scratches  ftt>m 
the  plate,  and  to  give  a  tone  and  finish  to  the  engrav-> 
ing.  The  plate  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  de- 
sign by  covering  it  with  a  coating  of  etching-gp'ound, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  wax,  resin,  and  gum-mastic. 
This  is  smeared  over  the  plate  after  it  has  been  heated, 
care  being  taken  to  render  the  surface  of  the  ground 
nnifbrm.  It  is  then  blackened  by  holding  it  over  the 
smoke  of  a  candle ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  the  plate 
is  allowed  to  oool.  The  outline  of  the  drawing  or  mi^) 
to  be  engraved,  which  has  been  carefrilly  traced  in  pen- 
cil on  paper.  Is  next  transferred  to  the  ground  by  pres- 
•ure,  or  by  rubbing  it  with  a  burnisher,  and  the  design 
thoi  obtained  is  traced  through  the  ground  with  a 
needle.  A  rim  Is  then  raised  round  the  edge  of  the  plate 
with  what  is  called  **  banking-wax,"  and  a  solution  of 
nitric  add  and  water  is  pomed  into  the  hollow  thus 
fNtaed.  When  this  has  remained  on  the  plate  a  suflB- 
cient  time  to  bite  in  the  outline,  or  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  engraving  if  it  be  a  landscape  or  figures,  the  acid  is 
poorsd  oll^  and  the  parts  which  are  dark  enough  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish  called  ^  stopping^^round,'* 
which  rndsts  the  corrosion  of  the  acid,  and  prevents  it 
tram,  acting  on  the  plate  in  the  parts  thus  covered.  The 
I^ate  is  then  again  snbjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid, 
ftnd  the  process  of  applying  the  stopping-ground  to  those 
pirts  which  are  sufflciently  dark,  and  the  acid  to  those 
vrldch  are  not  dark  enough,  is  continued  until  all  the 
nqoisitegradations  of  light  and  shade  have  been  ob- 
hkined.  The  plate  is  afterwards  finished  with  the  graver. 
In  line-engrawings,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done 
lythe  burin,  a  skilftil  engraver  being  able' to  produce  a 
vmd  representation  by  a  judicious  combination  of  lines 
and  dots.    Se«  also  E»amAviifo  in  Sscnoic  IL 

BagriMa',  e.  a.  [  JS^  and  Fr.  grotsiry  to  enlarge,  to  make 
greater  or  thicker;  from  orot,  big.  See  Gross.]  To 
iejti  in  the  gross ;  to  take  the  whole  of;  to  swallow  up ; 
to  absorb;  to  occupy;  to  engage;  to  buy  up  in  large 
quantities.  In  order  to  make  a  demand,  and  sell  again  at 
a  higher  prico ;  to  forestall. 

—To  copy  in  a  large  hand ;  to  write  a  &ir,  correct  copy, 
in  large  or  distinct  legible  churactera. 

—To  take  or  aasuroe  in  undue  quantities  or  degrees. 

Biiin'OMcd%  p. g.  Seized  in  the  gross;  taken  in  the 
whole;  absuH>ed;  purchased  in  large  quantitiea  for  sale. 

—Written  in  larjce  Ikir  characters. 

"  B^er,  n.  Cue  who  engrosses. 


Inir,  n.  Act  of  engrossing;  the  buying  up  of 

large  quantities  of  a  commoditv  in  order  to  raise  the 

price.— The  copying  of  a  writing  in  fidr  and  legible 

characters. 

BBgi  •JM'neBtv  n.   Act  of  enffrosslng ;  act  of  taking 

tiM  whole;  the  appropriation  of  things  in  the  gross  or 

tn  exorbitant  qnantities ;  exorbitant  acquisition. 

^A  copy  of  a  written  instrument  in  a  large  fidr  ha 
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EnffolTy  V.  a.   To  Ingulf;  to  swallow  up. 

£ii8rairment«  n.  Act  of  engulfing,  or  overwhelming. 

Enn*^0«  V.  a.  To  encircle  with  a  halo. 

EnllAllce'*  V.  a.  [Fr.  m,  and  hatuMtr,  to  raise,  frrom  hauty 
high ;  0.  Fr.  hault ;  Lat  oUim,  high,  aspirated  by  the 
vulgar ;  It.  aUdrey  to  lift  up.]  To  raise  to  a  higher  point ; 
to  advance ;  to  heighten ;  to  increase ;  to  aggregate. 

— V.  n.   To  be  raised;  to  swell ;  to  grow  larger. 

Entmneed^ p. a.  Raised;  advanced;  heightened;  in- 
creased. 

Enlianee'inent,  n.  Act  of  enhancing;  rise;  increase; 
augmentation;  a^raTation. 

Ennanc'er.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  enhances,  or 
raises  the  price  of  a  thing. 

EnlmrlHir,  v,  a.  To  dwell  in  ;  to  inhabit. 

EnliArd'eii,  v.  a.  FFr.  enhardir.]  To  make  hard ;  to 
harden.  —  To  embolden. 

Enliamion'le,  EivHABMOir^iCAL,  a,  [Fr.  enhamumique ; 
Gr.  enarfiionteo«  —  m,  and  harmonia.  See  Harmoxt.  | 
(Jius.)  Noting  a  scale  in  music  that  proceeds  by  very 
small  intervals. 

Eiiliariaon'icalljr,  adv.  In  an  enharmonical  man- 
ner. 

Enlieari'en»  v.  a.  To  encourage ;  to  embolden ;  to  ani- 
mate. 

Enlir'am,  n.  [Fr.  6niffme  ;  Lat.  cmigma;  Gr.  ainigmoy 
ftx>m  ainUtomaiy  to  speak  darkly,  fh>m  ainoty  a  tale,  a 
story. J  A  proposition  put  in  obscure  or  ambiguous  terms 
to  puzsle  or  exercise  the  ingenuity  in  discovering  its 
meaning.  In  the  present  day,  the  E.  serves  merely  to 
beguile  a  leiBura  hour ;  but  formerly  it  was  considered  a 
matter  of  such  importance  that  the  Eastern  monarchs 
used  to  send  embassies  for  the  solution  of  enigmas.  The 
E.  which  Samson  proposed  to  the  Philistines,  and  the  still 
more  fiuuous  riddle  of  the  Sphikx  (q.  v.),  are  well  known. 
About  the  17th  century  the  £*.,  which  had  been  for  cen- 
turies neglected  as  a  species  of  literary  display,  again 
came  into  favor;  and  In  France  particularly  it  was  cul- 
tivated with  so  much  zeal,  that  several  grand  treatises 
were  dedicated  to  its  history  and  characteristics. 

—A  dark  saying,  in  which  some  known  thing  is  concealed 
under  obscure  language ;  an  obscure  ouestion;  a  riddle. 

Enifrmat'le,  or  Rniomat^oal,  o.  [Fr.  fntomatiqWy 
from  L.  Lat.  ctnigmatiau.']  Relating  to  or  containing  an 
enigma  or  a  riddle ;  obscure ;  darkly  expressed ;  ambig- 
uous ;  obscurely  conceived  or  i^prehended. 

Enlffmaflcalljr»  adv.   In  an  obscure  manner. 

Enls'lllAtlst*  n.  [Gr.  ainigmaUsUt.]  A  maker  or 
dealer  in  enigmas  and  riddles. 

Enls'iiiatiaey  v.  n.  To  utter  or  form  enigmas;  to  deal 
innddles. 

Eial|riii»tOir'n»pl>79  or  Eniomatol'oqt,  n.  The  art  of 
making  or  solving  enigmas  or  riddles. 

EiHair.  V.  a.   To  put  into  a  Jail ;  to  imprison. 

EnJolB*  V.  a.  [Fr.  enjoindre;  Lat  ir\junoo — t'n,  and 
jungoy  to  Join.]  To  Join  or  attach  to ;  to  connect  with ; 
to  impose ;  to  lay  upon ;  to  order  or  direct  with  urgency ; 
to  admonish  or  instruct  with  authority ;  to  conunand ; 
to  prescribe. 

Elyoin'er,  n.  One  who  enjoins. 

Eijoy',  v.a.  [Eriy  and  Yt.jouiry  to  ei\Joy,  to  possess, 
ftx)m  hex.  aaudeOy  to  rejoice  or  be  glad.  See  Jot.]  To 
have  or  feel  gladness,  joy,  pleasure,  or  delight  in ;  to  feel 
or  perceive  with  pleasure;  to  take  pleasure  or  satisfac- 
tion in  the  possession  or  experience  of;  to  take  pleasure 
or  delight  in  the  possession  of;  to  have,  possess,  and  use 
with  satisfaction,  or  as  a  good  or  desirable  thing, 
-e.n.    To  feel  enjoyment;  to  take  pleasure.  (E.) 

En^oy'able,  a.  That  may  be  enjoyed, 
njo] 


joy'er,  n.  One  who  enjoys. 
- Joy'ment*  n.  [Fr.  tmouement.]  State  of  alloying 
anything,  or  of  pleasurable  sensation;  pleasure;  grati- 
fication ;  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  what  is  good 
or  desirable ;  frruition ;  happiness. 

EvlLer'nel*  v.a.   To  form  into  kernels. 

EnlLlllil'sen»  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, prov.  N.  Holland,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Zuider 
Zee,  80  m.  N.B.  of  Amsterdam :  pop.  6,213. 

EnlLln'dle,  v.  a.  [EHy  and  kindi^,  q.  v.]  To  kindle ; 
to  set  on  fire;  to  inflame;  to  excite;  to  rouse  into  ac- 
tion. 

Enlace',  v.  a.   To  ftsten  with  lace ;  to  lace ;  to  inlaoe. 

Enlace'meBt,  n.   The  act  of  unlacing. 

Enlard^v.a.   To  grease;  to  baste. 

Enlarfpe',  v.  a.  [Fr.  itargir.  See  La&ox.]  To  make 
large  or  larger;  to  make  greater  in  quantity  or  dimen- 
sions ;  to  extend  in  limits,  tnreadth,  or  size ;  to  expand ; 
to  dilate ;  to  increase ;  to  magnify ;  to  augment;  to  ex- 
tend ;  to  expatiate ;  to  set  at  large ;  to  set  free  or  give 
freedom  to. 

— V.  n.  To  grow  large  or  larger ;  to  extend ;  to  dilate ;  to 
expand ;  to  diffuse ;  to  expatiate ;  to  exaggerate. 

Enlai^ed',  p.  a.  Increased  in  bulk ;  extended  in  di- 
mensions; expanded;  dilated;  augmented;  released 
fh>m  confinement  or  straits. 

Eitlarpr'edlXf  adv.   In  an  enlarged  manner. 

Enlarir'^nes*,  ^   State  of  being  enlarged. 

Enlaive'meiit,  n.  Act  of  enlarging ;  state  of  being 
enlarged;  dilatation;  expansion;  extension;  augmen- 
tation ;  increase;  release  frx>m  confinement ;  liberation ; 
copious  discourse :  diffusiveness;  an  expatiating. 

Enlars'er,  n.   He  who,  or  that  which,  enlarges. 

Enlay  ,  v.  a.  See  Inlat. 

Enllfrlit%v.a.    To  enlighten,  (r.) 

Enltclit'eit,  v.a.  [ A. ^$.  enlt'Aton,  onlihlan — en,  or  on, 
HniiUhtan,  to  light,  q.v.]  To  make  light  or  clear;  to 
shed  light  on;  to  supply  with  light ;  to  illuminate;  to 
make  clear  or  bright ;  to  enable  to  see  more  clearly ;  to 
give  clearer  views  or  perceptions  to;  to  instruct;  to  en- 
able to  see  or  comprehend  truth ;  to  Illuminate  with 
divine  knowledge. 


Enllirllt'ened,  p. a.  Rendered  light;  illuminated ;  in- 
structed ;  informed ;  furni»hed  with  clear  views. 

Enllfrllt'ener,  n.  One  who  enlightens  or  illuminates. 

EnlliTllt'eiiin^,  p.  a.  Making  light;  illuminating; 
giving  light  to ;  instructing. 

EnllSllt'enineilt,  n.  Act  of  enlightening ;  state  of 
being  enlightened  or  instructed. 

Enllmn',  v.  a.  [Fr.  en/umntr.l  To  illuminate  or  adorn 
with  omiimenteo  lettera  or  with  pictures,  as  a  book. 

EnlinlL^  v.a.  To  chain  to;  to  link. 

Enlist',  V.  a.  [En,  and  listy  q.  v.J  To  enter  on  a  list ; 
tu  engage  in  public  service,  by  entering  the  name  of  in 
a  registor ;  to  unite  firmly  to  a  cause ;  to  employ  in  ad- 
vancing some  oliject. 

— V.  n.  To  engage  voluntarily  in  public  service  by  sub- 
scribing articles  or  enrolling  one's  name;  to  enter 
heartilv  into  a  cause,  as  one  devoted  to  its  interests. 

Enllsrlny,  Act  of  entering  voluntarily  into  militai) 
service;  act  of  engaging  men  to  enter  into  militai^ 
service. 

Enllst'ment,  n.  Act  of  enlisting;  voluntary  engage- 
ment to  serve  as  a  soldier  or  sailor;  voluntary  enrol- 
ment; the  writing  by  which  a  soldier  is  bound. 

Enllv'en,  v.  a.  [En,  and  Sax.  2t6an,  to  live,  q.  v.]  To 
give  life  to;  to  make  alive;  to  quicken ;  to  animate;  to 
give  vivacity,  spirit,  or  sprightliness  to ;  to  make  vigor- 
ous or  active;  to  exhilarate;  to  cheer;  to  inspirit;  to 
gladden;  to  invigorate. 

Enll  v'ener,  n.  He  or  that  which  enlivens  or  animates. 

Enllv'enlnfr,  p.  a.  Giving  life,  spirit,  or  animation ; 
inspiring;  invigorating;  making rivacious, sprightly, or 
cheerful. 

EnmancM,  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  lines  of  about  half 
the  breadth  of  the  chief,  drawn  frx)m  the  centre  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  chief  to  the  sides. 

En  mamie,  (aM-may.)  [Fr.]   In  a  body ;  in  the  mass. 

En  mew,  v.a.  See  Emmkw. 

En'mltjr,  n.  [Fr.  inimitii;  Lat.  t'nimtctfid,  firom  if»- 
imicus.  See  Emkmt.]  Quality  of  being  an  enemy;  the 
opposite  of  friendship;  unfriendly  dispositions;  hostility; 
animosity;  hatred;  ill-will;  malignity ;  malevolence ;  a 
state  of  opposition. 

Enmossed,  (e»i-ffu;«e',)  a.   Covered  with  moss. 

Enmove',  v.  a.  See  Emvovk.  i 

Enna'tlon,  n.  [Gr.  enneay  nine.]  (2b^)  The  ninth 
segment  in  insects. 

Enneacontalie'dral,  a.  [Gr.  mnaiXxmta,  ninety, 
and  edra,  a  base.]  (Min.)  That  has  ninety  sides. 

Enneaeontalie'dron,  n.  A  solid  which  has  ninety 
sides. 

En'neaffon,  n.  FGr.  enttea,  nine,  and  gonia,  angle.]  A 
plane  rectilinear  ngure  of  nine  sides  and  angles ;  a  non> 
•gon. 

Ennean^onal,  a.  Haring  nine  sides  and  angles. 

Enneaar'y  nous,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  enneagon. 

Enneane'dral,  a.  Having  idne  sides. 

Enneabe'drta,  or  EmfXAHc'DEON,  n.  A  figura  of  nine 
sides. 

Ennean'drla«  n.  (Bot.)  The  9th  class  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  The  flowera  are  hermaphrodites,  with  nine 
stamens. 

Ennean'drian,  or  Enkxandbocs,  a.  {BoL)  Having 
nine  stamens. 

Enneapet'aloos,  a.  [Gr.  enneo,  and  pdalon,  a  leal] 
(BU.)  Having  nine  petals. 

Enneasperm'ons,  a.  [Gr.  ennMy  and  tpermoy  a  seed.] 
(Boi.)  Applied  to  a  fruit  which  has  nine  seeds. 

En'nemoaer,  Joseph,  a  medical  and  philosophical 
writer,  B.  in  Hintersee,  Tyrol,  1787.  He  attended  the 
crmnasiums  in  Meran  and  in  Trient,  and  in  1806  the 
University  at  Innsbruck.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  180D,  he  followed  Andreas  Hofer  as  his  private 
secretary,  and  at  the  closing  thereof  he  went  to  finish 
his  studies  at  Erlangeu  and  to  Vienna.  For  want  of 
means  he  gave  up  his  studies  and  became  travelling 
agent  for  a  merchant  in  Altona  for  a  time,  until  a  coun- 
tryman of  his,  whom  he  met  in  Berlin,  famished  him 
the  necessary  frinds  to  renew  his  studies  again.  During 
the  French  war  of  1812  against  Russia,  he  was  with  other 
Tyrolese  sent  to  England  to  procure  assistance  for  the 
Tyrolese  in  a  projected  revolution.  On  the  news  of  the 
French  campaign  against  Russia,  he  started  over  Sweden 
to  Prussia,  and  on  the  way  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Bal- 
tic, and  mirwulously  rescued,  after  14  days'  suffering,  by 
some  pilots.  On  the  call  for  troops  by  king  Frederick 
WHIiam  III.,  he  joined  the  LUtzow  volunteere,  and  com- 
manded a  company  of  Tyrolese  riflemen  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1813-14.  He  was  particularly  mentioned  for 
bravery  at  Lauenburx,  at  M511en,  and  at  Batxeburg 
against  the  corps  of  Marahal  Davoust.  During  the  at- 
tack at  JUlichs,  in  March,  1814,  he  earned  the  Iron  Cross 
at  the  head  of  his  company.  On  the  declaration  of  peace 
at  Paris,  he  went  to  Berlin  to  finish  his  studies,  and 
graduated  there  1816  as  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  settled 
there  to  practise,  and  travelled  to  England,  Holland,  and 
the  different  German  baths.  Under  the  tuition  of  Prof. 
Wolfart  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  electro- 
magnetic therapeutics.  In  1819  ho  was  elected  Prof  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  lectured 
on  Anthropology,  Psychical  Medicine  and  Pathology. 
From  a  feeling  of  nostalgia  he  resigned  his  profesnoV- 
ship  in  1837,  and  settled  in  Innsbruck  to  practise;  from 
which  place  he  removed  to  Munich  in  1841.  where  he 
became  renowned  as  an  electro-magnetic  physician.  He 
D.  Sept.  19, 1864,  in  Ergem  on  Lake  Tecem,  whither 
he  had  gone  fur  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is:  Dtr  Magnetismtu  in  seiner  getchicM" 
lichen  EntMricktJung.  Of  his  other  works  are  to  be 
named:  Hittor.pijfchol.  VhUnuchungen  Hber  den  Vt' 
tprtmg  wnd  doi  Wesen  der  menschtichen  Stele ;  Anthn 
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netitmut  im  rerhiOMu  tur  Naiur  %md  ReUgitm;  An- 
Uiiung  mr  Mesmer'tchen  PraxU. 

^afnu^  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  CUre,  Ireland, 
on  the  river  Fergus,  20  m.  ttom  Limerick.  It  ie  of  con- 
■Iderable  elze,  but  Irregularly  built,  and  baa  a  oonrt- 
honae.  Jail,  barracks,  town-hall,  college,  hoepita),  and 
two  convents.    Pop,  8,000. 

Eii'iilacor'ltay«  a  market-town  and  borough  of  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
many  terrible  outrages  during  the  rebellion  of  1708. 
Ftip.  about  7,000. 

Enntskll'len,  the  chief  town  of  the  co.  of  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,  on  an  island  in  Lough  Erne,  34  m.  f^om  Sligo. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  a  court-house,  town-hall,  bar- 
racks, linen-hall,  inflnna^,  and  the  royal  school  of  Pol- 
tera.  founded  by  Charles  L,  and  one  of  the  beet  endowed 
in  the  kingdom.  Manuf.  Leather,  cutlery,  and  sewed 
muslins,  ^ere  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com, 
timber,  coals,  and  slate.  B)p.  8,000.— This  place  gives 
the  title  of  earl,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  the  family 
of  Gole.  In  1506  it  made  an  obstinate  defence  against 
Queen  Elizabeth*s  army,  and  was  nnsucceesftilly  be- 
sieged by  James  n.'s  troops  in  1080. 

Ennls  Point,  in  MUsouri,  a  village  of  Jasper  co., 
about  180  m.  8.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Ennlstrebnl,  {m-ni^trawi^  a  small  island  of  Ireland, 
off  the  coast  of  co.  Donegal,  Ulster,  about  7  m.  B.N.B. 
ofMalin-Head. 

Eniils^'inoii,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Clare,  Munster, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  Liscanor  Bay,  and  abt. 
14  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ennis ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

En'nlSTllle,  a  village  cf  Lower  Canada,  co.  of  Lanark, 
about  0  m.  8.  of  Carleton  Place. 

EnnlSTtlle.  in  Bmtuylvanieu  a  post-village  of  Hunt- 
ingdon CO.,  about  80  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisbnrg. 

En'nlns*  Qunvrus,  a  Roman  poet,  who  wrote  in  heroic 
verse  the  annals  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  displayed 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  in  some  dramatioal  and 
satirical  compositions.  D.  of  the  gout,  contracted  by 
his  frequent  intoxication,  100  b.  o.;  b.  at  Rudin,  now 
Ruge,  in  Calabria,  239  b.  c. — Scipio,  on  his  deathbed,  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  this  poetical 
friend.  Conscious  of  his  merit  as  the  first  epic  poet  of 
Rome,  Ennius  bestowed  on  himself  the  appellation  of 
the  Homer  of  Latium.  Of  all  his  writings,  nothing  now 
remains  but  fragments  happily  collected  from  the  quo- 
tations of  ancient  authors. 


EiiiiOl»l«,  V.  a.  [Fr.  ennnMir — en,  and  noUt,  noble — 
q.  It.]  To  make  noble ;  to  raise  to  nobility ;  to  elevate 
in  degree,  qualities,  or  excellence;  to  raise;  to  dignify ; 


to  exalt;  to  elevate;  to  aggrandize. 

EnnonbUnc,  p.  a.  Advancing  to  the  rank  of  a  noble- 
man; exalting;  dignifying. 

Enno'blement.  n.  The  act  of  ennobling. —  Exalta- 
tion; elevation:  dignity. 

En'noree.  in  S,  Oair<Mna^  rising  In  Greenville  dist^  and 
flowing  S.B.,  enters  the  Broad  River  in  Newbery  dist 

Eniia«  a  river  of  Austria,  rising  at  the  N  JS.  base  of  a 
branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  in  the  crownland  of  Salzburg, 
12  m.  B.  of  Radstadt  It  Joins  the  Danube  11  m.  below 
the  town  of  Linx,  after  a  course  of  about  120  m. 

Bnnal,  (png-nwf^)  n.  [Fr.;  probably  from  Or.  onui, 
grief,  sorrow,  distress,  trouble.]  Dulnees  of  spirit ;  lan- 
guor, or  uneasiness,  connected  with  a  feeling  of  disgust ; 
weariness;  heaviness ;  lassitude;  melancholy. 

Bnoellv  (tfnokf)  the  name  of  two  different  individuals  in 
Scripture.  —  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain,  who  built  a  city 
which  was  called  after  his  name.  —  2.  The  son  of  Jared, 
and  Ikther  of  Methuselah.  A  peculiarly  mysterious  in- 
terest attaches  to  him  on  account  of  the  supernatural 
manner  in  which  his  earthly  career  terminated.  We  are 
told  by  the  writer  of  Oenesls,  that  £.  "  walked  with  Ood 
800  years . . .  and  he  was  not;  for  Ood  took  him."  What 
the  statement  **  he  was  not "  signified  to  the  later  Jews, 
is  explained  bv  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews :  **  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death.**  E.  and  Eiyah  are  the  only  human  beings  on 
record  who  did  not  require  to  discharge  the  debt  which 
mortals  owe  to  nature.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed 
that  E.  was  a  character  on  whom  the  extravagant  fancy 
of  the  later  Jews  would  fasten  with  unusual  pleasure. 
As  they  came  more  and  more  into  contact  with  Orecian 
and  other  culture,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  linking  on 
the  arts  and  sdences  of  Gentile  nations  their  own  his- 
tory, if  they  would  continue  to  preserve  that  feeling 
of  supremacy  which  was  so  dear  to  their  pride  as  the 
chosen  people.  Hence,  E.  appears  as  the  inventor  of 
writing,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  Ac,  and  is  affirmed  to 
have  iUled  300  books  with  the  revelations  which  he  re- 
ceived, the  number  300  being  obviously  suggested  by  the 
number  of  years  during  which  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
with  Ood. 

JSl,  Book  of.  (Theol.)  One  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  cited 
by  St.  Jude  when  he  says,  "  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  prophesied,  saying.**  ftc.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  to  have  been  written  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  from  the  frequent  allusions 
that  are  made  in  It  to  passages  of  the  New  Testament : 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  author  took  occasion,  from 
the  words  of  St  Jude.  to  perpetrate  the  forgery.  As  for 
St.  Jude  himself,  it  is  probable  that  he  cites,  not  fr^m 
any  book  of  Enoch  then  existing,  but  from  general 
tradition.  The  book  was  common  in  the  early  church, 
but  was  not  generally  received  as  canonical,  and  appears 
to  have  been  lost  about  the  8th  century.  Bruce,  how- 
ever, when  in  Abyssinia,  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain three  complete  MS.  copies  of  this  work.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  was  published  in  1826,  by  Arehbishop 
Lawrence,  and  the  Ethiopic  version  in  1838.  Several 
Ganuan  editions  have  i^peared.    The  book  is  chiefly 


taken  up  with  a  relation  of  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Enoch*  regarding  the  fall,  heaven,  hell,  nature,  astron- 
omy, the  ratnre  of  the  Jewish  people,  Ac. ;  the  whole 
being  characterized  by  such  atisurdities  as  to  render  it 
unworthy  of  any  credit. 

E'BOell,  in  Okio^  a  post-township  of  Noble  co.,  about  100 
m.  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

Eno<lA'tion«  n.  [Lat.  enodaUo,  from  enodo^  enodatus 
— «,  ex,  and  nodo^  fh>m  nodui^  a  knot.  See  Nodi.]  Act 
of  clearing  of  knots,  or  of  untying;  solution  of  a  diffi- 
culty ;  an  unravelling ;  explanation. 

Enode',  a.    (Bot.)    Free  from  knots. 

E'non,  the  place  where  John  baptized,  was  near  Salem, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  (John  i.  28 :  iii.  26.)  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of 
Beth-shean,  and  near  the  Jordan. 

E'non,  in  lUiiudt^  a  village  of  Bureau  oo.,  about  7  m. 
N.W.  of  Princeton. 

Enoii«  in  Ohio^  a  post-village  of  Clark  oo.,  about  7  m. 
S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Enon  Oroire.  in  Oeoraia^  a  post-village  of  Heard  co., 
about  0  m.  N.K.  of  Franklin. 

Enon  Talley,  in  Bams^ltaania^  a  P.  0.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Enor'nUtsr,  n.  [Fr.  encrmiU;  Lat  enortnitas,  ttom 
enormis.  See  Ekobmous.]  That  which  Is  out  of  rule, 
order,  regularity,  or  proportion ;  any  wrong.  Irregular, 
vicious,  or  sinful  act;  depravity;  wickedness;  atrocious 
crime;  flagitious  villany;  atrodousness ;  excessive  de- 
gree of  crime  or  guilt 

Enor'nioaSy  a.  [Lat  enormU — e,  ear,  and  norma^  a 
rule ;  Fr.  inorwu.  Bee  Nobmal.]  Out  of  rule ;  going  be- 
yond the  usual  measure  or  rule;  irregular;  inordinate ; 
great  beyond  the  common  measure ;  excessive ;  immod- 
erate ;  exceeding  In  bulk  or  height  the  common  meas- 
ure; huge;  vast;  prodigious;  outrageous;  heinous; 
flagitious ;  extremely  wicked. 

Enor'mooslXt  odv.    Excessively;  beyond 

Enor'moasneMh  n.    Immensity;  vastneas. 

Enor'tliotrope,  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  erthost  upright,  and 
frepe,  to  tom.j  A  card  or  toy  by  which  confused 
otjecta  are  tnnsfonned  into  various  figures  or  pk> 
turea. 

E'noa.  the  son  of  Seth,  and  the  Ikther  of  Cainan,  was 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  world  236.  Moses  says,  **That 
then  men  tx^^an  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,**  that 
is,  that  Enos  was  the  first  who  practised  any  external 
form  of  worship;  others  believe  that  the  passage  im- 
plies that  this  was  the  commencement  of  idolatry,  and 
that  men  now  began  to  profane  the  name  of  tne  Lord. 
It  is  undoubted  that  Enos  was  a  pious  man,  and  an  ob- 
server of  sociiU  rites  and  religious  ceremonies;  and  in 
contradistinction  to  the  scoffers  of  Cain  and  his  descend- 
ants, the  patriarch  and  his  family  assumed  the  name 
of  the  servants  or  sons  of  God,  which  phrase  explains  the 
contradistinguishing  term  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  the 
passage,  **  And  the  sons  of  God,  seeing  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  fair,  took  them  wives  of  all  which 
tbey  chose.**    Enos  died  at  the  age  of  905,  ▲.  m.  1140. 

Enos,  a  maritime  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Rou- 
melia,  38  miles  fh>m  GallipolL  It  is  the  port  of  Adrian- 
ople,  and  the  seat  of  a  limited  trade,  the  harbor  admit- 
ting only  smiUI  vessels  fh>m  its  being  choked  up  with 
sand.  —  The  Gulf  of  Enos  lies  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
and  is  14  miles  long  by  6  broad. 

Enoabarsli,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vfllage  and  township 
of  Franklin  oo.,  on  the  Misstsque  River,  about  60  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Montpelien 

Enosbarirl*  Falls,  in  Vermont^  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  about  68  m.  N.  of  Montpelier. 

Enon|rli«  (f-^ujT*)  a-  [A.  S.  genag,  genoh  ;  Swed.  nog  ; 
Ger.  genug^  That  satisfies  desire  or  gives  content ;  that 
may  answer  the  purpose ;  that  is  adequate  to  the  wants ; 
—  generally  after  the  noun  to  which  it  attaches;  as, 
**when  thou  bast  gold  enough." — Dryden. 

— n.  A  sufficiency ;  that  quantity  of  anything  which  satis- 
fies the  desires  or  wants ;  that  which  Is  adequate  to  the 
needs;  that  which  is  equal  to  the  powers,  abilities,  or 
fiM^ultiee ;  as,  enough  of  money,  enough  of  work. 

—adv.  ^fflciiaatly;  in  a  quantity  or  degree  that  satisfies 
or  is  equal  to  the  desires  or  wants.  —  Fully ;  quiet ;  de- 
noting a  slight  augmentation  of  the  positive  degree. — 
Such  a  quantity  or  degree  as  commands  acquiescence 
rather  than  full  satisfaction.  —  An  exclamation  denot- 
ing sufficiently;  used  as  a  contracted  form  of  it  i$ 
enough. 

Enonnce',  v.  a.  [Lat  enuneiare.]  To  declare;  to  an- 
nounce ;  to  assert  authoritatively,  (r.) — To  articulate ; 
to  make  utterance,  (b.) 

Enonnise'ment,  n.  Act  of  enouncing. 

Enow,  {^nou'.)  An  obsolete  form  of  enough ; — formerly 
Uly  in^'       * 


EnraY'lsh^entv  n.  Btateof  ecstasy,  or  of  beincoiiP> 
ried  away  with  rapture  or  delight. 

Enrei^ter,  (en-r^ts-ler,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  emrigUUrJ]  T» 
register ;  to  record. 

Enrlell'.  v.o.  [Fr.  enriehir — en,  and  rtcAe,  rich.]  T» 
make  ricn,  wealthy,  or  opulent ;  to  supply  with  abandsknt 
possessions;  to  supply  with  anything  splendid  or  orna- 
mental ;  to  adorn  with  adventitious  emlMllishments  or 
decorations. 

—To  store  with  iotellectual  knowledge ;  as,  to  emriek  the 
mind. 

—To  fertilize :  to  make  productive  or  fknltfbl ;  as,  manure 
enrichfs  land. 

Enrieli'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  enriches. 

Enrleb'ment,  n.  Act  or  enriching :  augmentation  of 
"wealth ;  amplification ;  iinprovement ;  fertiiization :  ad- 
dition of  decoration  or  ornament 

Enriflfre,  («n-r*/,)  v.  a.  To  form  into  longitudinal  pro- 
tuberances or  ridges ;  js,  **  the  enrid^d  sea.**  —  Shale*. 

Enrlni^,  v.a.  To  bind  round,  as  with  a  ring;  to  en- 
circle.   (Used  chiedy  poetically.) 

"  Irj  murimga  Hm  berky  tugtn  of  the  elm."  —  flidh. 

Enriqaetm  or  HsmuQunA,  in  OaU/omicu,  a  poet- 
village  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  on  Guadalupe  Creek,  about  6 
m.  from  New  Almaden.  There  is  a  rich  mine  of  quick- 
silver here. 

Enrobe',  v.  a.  To  dress ;  to  clothe;  to  invest  with  s 
habit  or  with  appareL 

Enroek'ment,  n.  A  quantity  of  loose  stones,  rabble, 
Ac.,  sunk  into  water  as  a  base  on  which  to  erect  a  brake- 
water,  pier,  itc. 

En*ro'i^l.  (&Tip.)  A  name  which  means  foot-fonntain, 
and  is  construed  bv  the  Targum  into  **  Fuller's  foun- 
tain,** because  the  fullers  trod  the  clothes  there  with 
their  feet  It  was  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  boundary-line 
between  the  tribes  of  J  udah  and  Beiyamln.  It  haa  been 
usually  supposed  the  same  as  the  fountain  of  Siioam. 
But  Dr.  Robinson  is  now  inclined  to  find  it  in  what  la 
called  by  Christians  the  WeU  of  Nehemiah,  but  by  th» 


used  prinoipally  in  the  plural  sense. 
Enpleree  ,  r.  a.   To  pierce ;  to  transfix ;  as,  "  I  am  too 

sure  enpiereed  with  his  shaft** — Shales. 
Enquire,  (en4ewir',)  v.  a.  and  n.  The  old  form  of 

INQUIRK,  <J.  V. 

Enqnir'er.  n.  See  IiTQuntxR. 

Enqnl'ry,  n.  SeelKQunr. 

Enrace',  v.o.  [Fr.enrager — en  and  rape.]  To  exdte 
rage  In ;  to  provoke  to  fury  or  madness ;  to  irritate  ex- 
tremely ;  to  make  furious ;  to  exasperate;  to  incense ;  to 
provoke ;  to  incite ;  to  inflame.  i 

Enr«nlL%  v.  a.  To  place  orderly  in  rank ;  as,  **  no  leisure  i 
had  he  to  enrank  his  men.**  —  Shaks. 

Enrapt'nre,  v.  a.  [ J^  and  rapture.  See  Raptukk.]  To  ' 
carry  away  or  transport  with  pleasure ;  to  delight  beyond ' 
measure. 

Enrav'lsh,  v.  a.  [En  and  raviihJ]  To  bear  or  carry 
away  the  senses  with  delight ;  to  throw  into  ecstasy ;  to 
transport  with  delight ;  to  enrapture ;  to  fosdnate.         I 

EnraT'lslilnirljry  adv.  In  a  manner  to  fill  with  rap- 
ture or  ecstasy. 


Fig.  948.— WILL  or  hbhsmxah. 

nativea  the  Well  of  Job.  There  are  only  three  tamcm^ 
or  rather  receptacles  of  water,  now  accessible  at  Jem^ 
salem,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  This  well  is  situated  in 
what  is  now  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile  spot  around 
Jerusalem.  It  is  125  feet  deep,  is  walled  up  with  large 
squared  stones,  which  on  one  side  rise  and  form  an  arui, 
and  is  apparentiy  of  great  antiquity. 

Enroll',  V.  a.  [Fr.  enrdler  —  en,  and  Hite,  a  roll  or  reg- 
ister.] To  write  in  a  roll  or  register;  to  Insert  m  *  name, 
or  enter  in  a  list  or  catalogue ;  to  record ;  to  insert  in 
records ;  to  leave  in  writing ;  as,  to  be  enrolled  a  member 
of  a  club  or  society. 

— ^To  involve ;  to  in  wrap ;  as, "  enrotUd  in  smoke.**  ^tenter. 

EnroU'er,  n.  The  person  who  enrolls  or  records  in  a 
register. 

Enrol'ment,  n.  Act  of  enrolling.  —  That  in  which 
anything  is  recorded ;  a  rM^ter ;  a  written  record. 

Enroots  v.  a.  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to  fasten  firmly ;  to 
implant  deeply. 

Ensancvln^*  (enrsang^gwin^)  v.  a.  [JE^,  and  Lat  sai»- 
guit,  blood.]  To  smear  with  blood ;  to  stain  or  smirch 
with  gore. 

En'Mite,  a.  (Bot )  Bearing  sword-shaped  leaves;  ensi- 
form. 

Enscale',  «.  a.  To  invest  with  scales ;  to  give  the  form 
of  scales  to. 

Enschednle,  (mrtkid^yul,)  v.a.  [En  and  tehtHul^^ 
q.  v.]  To  enter  in  a  schedule ;  as,  to  entcheduU  accounts. 

Enseonee,  (en-skont',)  v.  a.  [En  and  sconce.  See  Scokce.] 
To  cover  or  shelter,  as  with  a  sconce  or  fort ;  to  protect ; 
to  secure  or  hide. 

■V.  n.  Tb  secure  one's  self  in  a  fastness  or  fortification-, 
to  take  shelter  behind  something. 

"  I  will  •fMeenc*  oie  behlad  the  •mM." -^  Skmka. 

Enseal',  v.a.  [En^  and  seoZ,  q.v.]  To  impress  with  a 
seal ;  to  afllx  a  seal  to. 

Enneam',  v.  a.  To  sew  up ;  to  inclose  by  a  team. 

Enseel',  v.  a.  To  dose  the  eves  of  by  sewing  the  eye- 
lids together;  as,  an  emoded  hawk. 

Enselnt,  (en-tdnf,)  a.    (Law.)   See  Bhcbints. 

Ensemble,  (dng-»iXm'bl,)n.  [Fr.]  All  the  parts  of  a  per- 
* tfvely;  aa.tbe 


son  or  thing  taken  as  a  whole,  or  collecti 

ensemble  of  a  state  pageant 
— adv.  Simultaneouslv ;  with  one  accord ;  at  onoe. 
Ensena'da  de  Bnrmcon',  a  village  and  baj  !■ 


ENTE 


ENTE 


ENTH 
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tbe  AfK^tliM  Bepnblic,  in  the  nstaary  of  the  Plata 
Kiver,  abt  30  m.  8.E.  of  Boenoa  Ayri^tf. 
RiMihrine%  v.  a.  [£to,and  tkrine^  q.  v.]  To  enclose  in  a 
■hrine  or  cheat ; — hence,  to  cheriah;  to  guard  and  preserve 
with  attention  and  affection ;  to  hold  as  a  thing  sacred ; 
as,  to  enthrine  a  relic,  to  emhrifte  a  person  in  one's 


i',  V.  a.    [Bn  and  ghroud.']    To  cover  with  a 
shroud ;  to  clothe,  as  with  a  shrond. 

Easlf' er^nSy  a.    [¥t.  empire.]    Bearing  a  sword. 

En'slform,  a.  [Lat.  eimx,  a  sword,  And  forma,  form.] 
HaTittf  the  form  of  a  sword;  as,  an  emi/orvi  leaf. 

En'slfrn*  n.  [Ft.  aiKiffw. ;  hut.  inngne — in^  and  tiff- 
aioM,  a  mark.]  A  distinguishing  sign ;  a  mark  or  badge 
by  which  one  thing  may  be  known  fh)m  another;  any 
mark  or  note  of  distinction ;  the  flag  or  banner  of  a 
military  band,  or  of  a  ressel ;  a  banner  of  colore ;  a 
national  flag  or  standard ;  any  signal  to  assemble  or  to 
give  notice. 

(MiL)  In  the  Bnglish  army,  the  lowest  commissioned 
oflker,  who  carries  tbe  flag  or  colon  in  a  company  of 
iDlaotry.    He  is  a  sabordinnte  to  the  lientenants. 

En'sli^esr.  Eo'iil||;iiahlp,  n.  The  rank  of  an  ensign, 

EBSlaTe',  V.  a.  [Em  and  <2are.]  To  reduce  to  slavery 
or  bondage ;  to  deprive  of  liberty,  and  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  master ;  to  reduce  to  servitude  or  subjection, 
ss  to  habits  or  passions. 

Easlav'edncflS,  ft.  SUte  of  being  enslaved. 

EBSlave'meiit,  n.  Actof  enslaving;  sUte  of  being 
enslaved;  slavery;  bondage;  servitude. 

Enslav'er,  ft.    One  who  enslaves. 

Baslen'ta*  n.  [In  memory  of  Bfr.  Aloydus  Enslm^ 
who  collected  many  plants  in  the  S.  SUtes.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  planta,  ora.  Asdariadaeea,  They  are  twining 
herbs^  with  opposite,  cordate-ovate,  acuminate  leaves. 
Pedande  racemoee-umbellate,  many-lowered.  Flowers 
white. 

Enn'l^y,  in  Michigtm,  a  post-townibip  of  Newaygo  oo. 
M>p.  (1^17)  about  l,80a 

—A  pos^offlce  of  Newaygo  oo. 

"  p',  o.  a.    To  impress  as  with  a  stamp;  to  im- 

ply, 
r,  V.  a.  To  invest  with  possession ;  to  Instate. 

E«H««Bv  .  V.  n.  [Fr.  eiumrre,  from  Lat.  in,  and  tequor^  to 
follow.f  To  follow  as  the  consequence  of  premises ;  to 
follow  in  a  train  of  events  or  course  of  time ;  to  succeed ; 
to  come  after. 

EnMilnH^,  P*  <*<  Following  as  a  consequence ;  coming 
next  after ;  succeeding. 

EBSare,  v.  a.    See  IirstniB. 

Easw^ep',  r.  a.    To  pass  over  with  swiftness. 

Eatablature,  Enta'bleineni,  n.  [O.Fr.eftta6- 
latefY ;  Fr.  entabUmntt — «n,  and  tabU,  a  board.]  {Arch.) 
nie  whole  of  the  parts  of  an  order  above  the  column. 
The  assemblage  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  tbe  arcM^ 
(rare,  the/r»««e,  and  the  comice  (see  Fig.  660).  The  first 
and  last  are  Tarioualy  subdivided  in  the  different  orders. 
See  OoLim  N. 

Eatall,  ft.  [From  Fr.  entaiUer,  to  notch,  to  cut  into.] 
An  estate  or  fee  entailed,  or  limited  in  descent  to  a  par- 
ticular heir  or  heire;  rule  of  descent  settled  for  an 


deeplj 


^■v.  a.  To  cut  off  an  estate  from  the  heirs  in  general ;  to 
limit  or  settle,  as  the  descent  of  lands  and  tenements 
by  gift  to  a  mHn,  and  to  certain  heirs  specified,  so  that 
neither  the  donee  nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can 
alienate  or  bequeath  them ;  to  fix  unalienably  on  a  per- 
son or  thing,  or  on  a  person  and  his  descendants.  -^  See 

BSTARS-TAII^ 

BBtell'meiltv  M.  Act  of  entailing;  state  oP  being 
entailed;  act  of  giving,  as  an  estate,  and  directing  the 
mode  of  descent ;  act  of  settling  unalienably  on  a  man 
and  his  heirs. 


^■■■■die%  V.  a.  To  subjugate ;  to  subdue ;  to  conquer,  (ft.) 

EBten'iTM,  V.  a.  [En  and  tanffle.]  To  tie,  bind,  knit, 
twist,  or  interweave  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
easil V  separated ;  to  make  confbsed  or  disordered ;  to 
involve;  to  perplex;  to  cause  to  be  perplexed,  compli- 
cated or  intricate ;  to  involve  in  difflculties;  to  embar- 
rass; topuzxle;  to  bewilder:  to  ensnare;  to  catch. 

EBtan'Mement^tt.  Actof  entangling;  sUte  of  being 
entangled ;  involution ;  a  confused  or  disordered  state; 
intricacy ;  perplexity. 

'Emtm.n'gier^  n.    One  who  entangles  or  involves. 

Katawy^lngy jg.  o.  Interlocking  in  confusion;  pei^ 
plexinr;  ensnarinc. 

Ente'sla,  IS.  (Meet.)  Tonic  spasm;  a  general  term  ap- 
plied to  tetanus,  trismus,  Ac. 

BB't«sls,f».  (Areh.)  Delicate  and  almost  imperceptible 
swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  the  Grecian  examples,  adopted  to  prevent  ^e  shafts 
being  strictly  fhista  of  cones. 
( Med,)    A  cons^ctive  spasm. 

EntiMHi'iiieiit,  fi.  [Fr.  tntauement.]  A  heap ;  a  pyre ; 
an  accumulation,  (ft.) 

Eatiw'tic  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  all  diseases  charac- 
terised by  tonic  spasms. 

Ente,  w.    (Her.)    Any  grafted  emblaxonment. 

Ea tern'M^y  v.  a.  To  contain :  to  receive ;  to  embrace.(ft.) 

EntCM'der,  V.  a.  To  make  tender ;  to  soften;  to  mol- 
lify.—To  treat  kindly,  (ft.) 

Entente  Cordlale.  [Fr.]  (FU.)  The  maniilBetation 
of  goodwill  and  Justice  towards  each  other,  exchanged 
between  the  governments  of  two  states. 

Ea'ter,  «.  a.  [Fr.  enirer.]  To  go  into ;  to  mof  e  or  pan, 
as  into  a  place,  in  any  manner  whatever;  to  pierce  or 
penetrate;  to  advance  into;  to  begin,  as  a  business, 
employment,  or  service;  to  engage  in ;  to  admit  or  in- 
trodnce;  to  set  down  in  writing:  to  set  an  account  in  a 
book  or  register;  to  enroll;  to  insert. 


•V.  n.  Togoorccmein;  to  pass  into;  to  pierce;  topen- 
etrate ;  to  penetrate  mentally ;  to  go  into  minutely;  to 
engage  iw,  as  a  prqject ;  to  take  tlie  first  step  or  steps ; 
to  be  initiated  in;  to  be  an  ingredient;  to  form  a  con- 
stituent oart. 

Entenuleiioir'irapliy*  *^  [Or.o^era,  the  intestines, 
adne,  a  friand,  and  yraphu^  to  deBcnb<t.j  (Med.)  A 
description  of,  or  a  Uitjcoune  upon,  ibe  intestinal 
glands. 

Enteradenol'Ofry,  n.  [Or.  eniera,  adne,  and  logot^ 
discouDM;.]  Tliat  !•».  t  of  unotoniy  which  tr«»,ts  of  tbe 
iuteMliUHl  glands. 

En'terclofve,  m.  (Arch.)  A  passage  between  two 
rooms,  or  the  iiasMiKe  lauding  from  tlie  door  to  the 
hall. 

En'terer,  fi.  One  who  enters. 

Enteric,  a.  [From  Or.  mtertL,  the  intestines.]  (Med.) 
Relutiug  to  the  intestine. 

En'terlni^,  n.    PHSsage  into  a  place ;  entrance. 

Enteri'tlSy  M.  [Or.  entmt.]  (Med,)  Inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  This  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  incau- 
tious exposure  to  cold,  by  acrid  substances,  or  by  har- 
dened fiBces  in  the  bowels.  Its  symptoms  are:  pain 
over  the  abdomen ;  thirst,  heat,  and  excessive  restless- 
ness and  anxiety;  sickness;  obstinate  constipation; 
,  and  a  hard,  small  and  quick  pulse.  The  pain  increases 
as  the  disease  proceeds,  especially  about  the  navel ;  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine,  which  is  small  in 

Juantity  and  high-colored;  and  the  abdomen  is  so  ten- 
er  as  not  to  endure  the  slightest  pressure.  It  often 
terminates  in  a  few  hours  in  mortification  of  a  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  in  which  case  the  pain  suddenly 
ceases,  the  belly  becomes  tumid,  the  pulse  sinks  rapidly, 
and  the  countenance  acquires  a  peculiar  ghastlinees ;  it 
also  proves  fatal  during  the  inflammatory  stage.  Fa* 
vorable  symptoms  are :  a  gradual  diminution  of  pain 
and  of  tenderness  on  pn*ssure,  natural  evacuation  by 
the  bowels,  moist  skin,  equal  and  firm  pulse,  and  a  co- 
pious discha»e  of  urine,  depositing  abundance  of  red 
sediment  This  is  a  disease  which  requires  prompt  and 
decided  treatment.  Leeches  should  be  applied  over  the 
abdomen,  and  the  patient  should  be  put  in  a  hot  bath, 
or  fomented  with  hot  water ;  the  lower  bowels  should 
be  evacuated  by  «  glyster  of  castorK>il  and  gruel,  but 
purgatives  should  be  avoided  until  inflammatory  symp- 
toms subside.  Pain  should  be  quelled  by  the  effer- 
vescing draught,  with  a  very  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium.  In  moet  cases  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium 
have  been  given  with  great  advantage.  When  the  ur- 
gent symptoms  give  way,  and  tiie  bowels  have  been 
cleared,  ^aphoretic  saline  medicines  and  gentle  ape- 
rients may  be  used,  and  a  mild  nourishing  diet  allowed; 
but  great  care  is  requisite  in  ascertaining  that  all  relics 
of  the  inflammatory  action  are  got  rid  of;  and  that  it  is 
not  lurking  in  some  one  spot  in  a  chronic  form,  as  £L  is 
often  the  result  of  old  disease  existing  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen. 

Enter'oeele,  M.  [From  Or.  tnUra^  the  inteetince,  and 
keU,  a  tumor.]  (Anat.)  A  rupture  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  a  protrusion  of  the  intestines  appears  in  the  groin. 

Enteroir'raphy,!!.  [Or.  aitov,  and  yrapAo,  to  write.] 
(Anat.)  That  branch  of  anatomy  which  describee  or 
treats  of  the  intestines. 

En'terohy 'drocele,  n.  [Or.  inUra;  udor^  water,  and 
kele^  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  Intestinal  hernia  complicated 
with  hydrocele,  or  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
tum. 

En'teroUte,  En'teralltli.  n,  [Or.  ent^rm^  an  In- 
testine, and  lithos,  a  stone.]  (Med.)  Concretion  or  cal- 
culus in  the  intestines. 

Enterol'onr,  ft.  [Or.  efito^  intestines,  and  Ingng, 
discourse.]  (Anat.)  A  treatise  on  the  intestinal  paru 
of  the  body. 

Enterom'plialoa,  Enterom'phalns,  n.  [Fr. 
enterompfuiU.]  (Med.)  An  umbilical  hernia  produced 
by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  intestine. 

Enterop'atliy,  n.  [Or.  enteron,  an  intestine,  and 
paMof,  suffering.]   (Med.)    Disease  of  the  intestines. 

En'teroplploeele,  n.  [Or.  entera,  epiploon,  the 
omentum,  and  kele,  a  tumorr)  (Anat.)  A  rupture  in 
which  a  part  of  the  intestines,  with  a  part  of  the  epip- 
loon, is  protruded. 

EnteroA'clieoeele,  ft.  [From  enteron;  oiefuon,  the 
scrotum,  and  kele,  a  rupture.]  (Med.)  A  scrotal  hernia, 
or  rupture  of  the  intestines  into  the  scrotum. 

Enterot'omy,  n.  [Or.  enteron,  intestine,  and  toml,  a 
cutting.]   (Anat.)   Dissection  of  the  intestines. 

(Surg.)  An  operation,  little  used,  which  consists  In 
opening  the  intestines,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  fioDcal 
matter  accumulated  in  It. 

Enterplead',  V.  ft.  See  IivmipLiAD. 

En'terprlse,  n.  [Fr.,  from  entreprendre,  pp.  efifrepris, 
entrepnte— etUre,  in,  between,  and  prendre,  to  lay  hold 
of,  lh>m  Lat  prehendo  ^vra,  and  an  obs.  root  hend, 
identical  with  Eng.  hand.]  That  which  is  undertaken 
or  attempted  to  be  performed;  particularly,  a  bold,  ardu- 
ous, or  hazardous  undertaking.  —  Undertaking ;  adven- 
ture; attempt 

*«  Whet  on  Wsrwkk  to  thb  «nt«r]»riM  t"  —  Aoli. 

— xn  adventurous  spirit;  hardihood;  as,  the  sphrlt  of 
enterpriu. 

■V.  a.    To  take  in  hand:  to  undertake;  to  venture;  to 
begin  and  attempt  to  perform. 
••  The  bosiiMH  most  be  mmrprU'd  this  alcht"  —  Drfdtn, 

■V.  n.  To  set  about  the  doing  of  some  arduous  under- 
taking. 

En'terprlse,  in  Florida,  a  village  of  Volusia  oo.,  on 
8t  John's  River,  abt.  76  m.  8.  by  B.  of  Pilatka. 

En'terprlse,  in  iHiftoi*,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  oo., 
on  Elm  Creek,  abt  66  m.  8JB.  of  Vandadia. 


Enterprise,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Spencer  eo,, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  abt  30  m.  above  Evansville. 

En'terprtoe,  in  Minneaota,  a  post-village  of  Winona 
CO.,  abt  16  m.  W.S.W.  of  Winona. 

En'terprlse,  in  Miasis$ippi,  a  post-village  of  Clarke 
CO.,  abt  120  m.  N.  bv  W.  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

En'terprlse.  in  JmasonH,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  oo., 
about  35  m.  WT.  of  Hannibal. 

En'terprlse.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Preble  oo.,  about  100 
m.  W.  by  S.  of  Ckilumbus. 

En'terprtoe,  in  P^muyUfonia,  a  poet-village  of  Warren 
CO  ,  about  6  m.  E.  of  Titusville. 

En'terprlse«  in  Utah,  a  village  of  Morgan  co. 

En'terprlser,  n.  A  man  of  enterprise ;  one  who  under- 
takes tne  doing  of  great  things ;  a  person  who  engages 
for  the  performance  of  difficult  or  important  matters. 

En'terprialniT,  a.  Resolute;  bold  to  undertake; 
adventurous ;  active,  prompt,  or  venturesome  to  attempt 
great  or  untried  schemes;  as,  an  enterprising  man. 

En'terpi'i'tnffly*  o^'v.    In  an  enterprising  manner. 

Entertain',  v.  n.  [Fr.  entretenir—entre,  and  tmir,  to 
hold ;  Lat  teneo.]  To  receive,  as  a  guest;  to  treat  hos- 
pitably; to  receive  at  table:  as,  to  entertain  a  party  of 
friends.  —  To  support;  to  maintain;  to  feed;  to  lodge; 
to  be  at  the  cost  of  housing  and  feeding. 

"  Leaving  so  his  ssrvlos . . .  m  ptoase  yon  mUmtain  mo."  —  Aloft*. 

—To  reserve  or  cherish  in  the  mind ;  to  hold ;  to  harbor; 
to  cherish;  as,  to  entertain  good-will  towards  another.— 
To  treat  with  conversation;  to  amuse  or  instruct  by 
discourse ;  to  please ;  to  divert;  to  amuse;  as,  to  enter^ 
tain  an  auditory  with  music. — To  receive  or  admit,  with  a 
view  to  consider  and  decide;  as,  to  entertain  a  suggestion. 

— V.  n.  To  welcome  and  treat  guests;  as,  we  were  hospi- 
tably entertained. 

Entertaln'er,  n.  One  who  entertains,  diverts,  re- 
ceives, holds,  or  accepts. 

Entertaining,  a.  Pleasing;  amusing;  diverthig; 
as,  an  entertaimng  performance. 

Entertalnlnffl yt  o^^v.  In  an  amusing  or  entertain- 
ing manner. 

EntertalnlnneMi,  n.  State,  quality,  or  Csculty  of 
being  entertaining,  or  of  promoting  diversion. 

Entertaln'ment,  fi.  Act  of  entertaining :  hospitable 
reception  and  treatment ;  act  of  diverting  or  amusing ; 
act  of  admitting,  holdine,  or  cherishing;  as,  the  enter' 
tainment  of  guests  at  table,  the  entertainment  of  hetero- 
dox opinions,  Ac. 

—That  which  entertaliis.  or  causes  entertainment ; — hence, 
a  treat :  a  banquet ;  a  festival ;  as,  a  costly  entertainmenL 

— ^That  which  strikes  the  attention  agreeably,  and  f^rausea 
or  diverts ;  as,  a  oramatic  entertainment, 

En'tbeaiim,  fi.  Enthusiastic  elation;  spiritual  inspi- 
ration, (a.) 

Entlieas'tle,  a.  [Qr.enlhea$tikot,]  Spiritually  ener- 
getic ;  having  divine  potency. 

Entlieas'tleally,  adv.  With  divinely  effectual  powers. 

Enthelmln'tlia,  Enttaelniln'tlie«.n.pt  [Or. 
enlos,  interior,  and  eiminthot,  a  worm.]  (Med.)  Worms 
in  the  bowels  or  intestines. 

En'tliens,  n.  [Or.  entheoa.]   Inspiration,  (ft.) 

Enteral',  Entlirall',  v.  a.  Same  as  Iirruftux,  q.  v. 

Enttaral'ment,  fi.   Same  as  iMTUftALMurr,  q.  v. 

Enthrone'.  V.  a.  [En  And  throne.]  Topkceonathrone; 
to  exalt  to  the  regal  seat  of  dignity ;  to  exalt  to  an  ele- 
vated place  or  seat;— hence,  by  implication,  to  invest 
with  sovereign  or  supreme  authority ;  as,  to  enthrone  a 
monarch. 

(EecL)  To  induct  or  install  into  a  vacant  episcopal 
see  j  as,  to  enthrone  a  bishop. 

Entnrone'ment,  n.  Act  of  enthroning  a  monarch 
or  orelate. — State  of  being  enthroned. 

Entlironlaa'tlon,f».  Actof  enthroning;  particularly, 
the  act  of  installing  a  bishop  on  his  episcopal  tlirone. 

Entlira'nlae,  «.a.  To  place  on  a  throne,  as  a  sover- 
eign or  prelate. 

EntlinBlasm,  (en-thU'ti-aem,)  n.  \¥t.  enthousiaeme  ; 
Or.  enthou9iatmo$,  fh)m  enthoueitud,  to  be  inspired  or 
possessed  by  a  god,  fhim  entheoe,  inspired- eti,  and  theoi, 
a  god.  See  Thobt.]  Divine  motion  or  inspiration ;  any 
wild  passion ;  poetical  fhry ;  a  heat  or  ardor  of  mind 
caused  by  a  belief  of  private  revelations ;  a  religious  state 
of  mind,  in  which  the  imagination  is  unduly  heated,  and 
the  passions  outrun  the  understanding ;  fitnaticism ;  ar- 
dent seal  *  irrepressible  fervor  of  the  imagination ;  ardent 
seal  in  the  pursuit  of  laudable  ol\)ects ;  heat  of  imagi- 
nation, tempered  byreason  or  experience. 

Entlin'slast,  n.  [Vt.  enihousiasU ;  Qr.  enthouHaetit.} 
One  who  is  possessed  of  enthusiasm;  a  visionary;  a  hf 
natic;  a  sealot;  one  whose  imngi nation  is  warmed;  one 
whose  mind  is  highly  excited  with  the  love  or  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object ;  a  person  of  ardent  seal ;  one  of  ele- 
vated flmcy  or  exalted  ideas ;  as,  a  religious  enthutiaH, 

EntlinMlaA'tle,  EntlinHlastlcal,  a.  [Or.  enthou- 
siaetikot.]  Filled  with  enthusiasm,  or  the  conceit  of 
special  intercourse  with  Ood,  or  revelations  fh>m  him; 
highly  excited  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object;  heated  to 
animation;  warm;  ardent;  zealous;  devoted;  visionary; 
Iknatical;  elevated;  tinctured  with  enthusiasm;  as, 
**  rapture  and  enthtuiastie  heat" — Thnmeon. 

Entnnalas'tlcaiiy,  adv.  With  enthusiasm. 

Entlijmieniat'le,  Entiiymemat'leal,  a.  [Or. 
enthymematikos.]  Pertaining  to  or  comprising  an  en- 
thymeme. 

En^tiijmienie,  ft.  [Fr.,  ttom  Or.  enihymima,  trom  en* 
thyneomai,  to  think,  to  ponder  well— eft,  and  Mysiot, 
the  soul,  fh>m  tMLo,  to  rush  on  or  along.]  (Rhet.)  An 
argument  consisting  only  of  two  proj^tions,  an  an- 
tecedent and  a  consequent  deduced  m>m  it 
"What  la  an  wirtywusn.  quoth  CoraelluT  —Why.  sa  «tf%w. 
,  rspUsd  Orsmte.  U  when  Um  au^ltlDdMd  aantodto  the 
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According  to  W.  Hamilton  and  DeQnincj,the  charao- 
terittic  dilTerence  which  separates  an  E.  from  a  syllogism 
doee  not  consist  in  the  mere  accident  of  snpprcssing  one 
of  its  propositions,  —  either  may  do  this,  or  neither ;  tne 
difference  is  essential,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  matter; 
that  of  the  syllogism  being  certain  and  apodeictic,  that 
of  the  E.  probable,  and  drawn  from  the  prorinoe  of 
opinion. 

Entice',  v.a.  [Fr.  attiser;  Sp.  aiUdr;  Wallach.  otn^ju, 
to  excite ;  It.  aUiztarf,  from  Lat  titio,  a  firebrand.]  To 
excite;  to  incite  or  instigate,  by  exciting  hope  or  de- 
sire ;  to  allure ;  to  tempt ;  to  decoy ;  to  seduce ;  to  draw 
by  blandishments  or  hopes ;  to  coax ;  to  induce  to  sin ; 
to  urge  or  lead  astray. 

Entlee'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  enticed ;  susceptible 
to  temptation. 

Entlee'meiit,  n.  Act  of  enticing ;  act  or  practice  of 
alluring  or  tempting  to  evil.  *•  Sly  enticement  gives  his 
banefbl  cup."  {MiUon.)  —  Means  of  enticing ;  blandish- 
ment; allurement;  seduction;  instigation;  temptation; 
wile. 

Entlc'er,  n.  One  who  entices ;  one  who  allures  to  evil. 

Entlt^lnSly*  adv.  Charmingly;  in  a  winning  manner. 
*•  She  •triket  a  late  w«U,  and  siaga  moat  0^U^e^ng^^."—Addi9Ol^ 

Enttre',  a.  [Pr.  entier;  It.  inlero ;  Lat.  inUger—in,  and 
to^,  tonj)ro,  to  touch.]  Untouched;  untainted;  unsul- 
lied ;  unmixed ;  pure ;  without  foreign  admixture  or  al- 
loy; as,  "Joy  entire:*  (ifOton.)— Unbroken;  complete 
in  its  ptarts ;  full  and  perfect. 
"  Then  beok  to  flcht  sgftln,  new  breallMA  and  mMt*."— 4>«fi«M'. 

—Complete;  not  participated  with  others;  whole;  undi- 
vided ;  as,  he  has  the  entirt  control  of  his  own  will.  — 
Full ;  comprising  all  requisites  within  itself;  firm;  faith- 
ful ;  sure ;  solid  ;  fixed;  as,  entirt  fsiith.  —  With  vigor 
unabated ;  in  full  strength ;  not  deformed  or  mutilated ; 
free  from  blemish  and  defect ;  as,  an  entire  horse. 

{Bat,)   Even-edged;  «.  e^  not  toothed,  notched,  or  di- 
vided. 

— H.  Anything  whole,  unmixed,  or  perfect ;  specifically, 
malt  liquor,  as  ale,  porter,  ftc,  drawn  from  the  one  vat ; 
as,  Barclay  and  Perkins*  Entire, 

Entirely,  adv.  In  the  whole ;  ftilly ;  completely ;  as, 
his  memory  is  entirely  gone. 

— Unmlxedly;  without  alloy ;  truly;  faithfully. 

Entire'neiM,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  entire;  com- 
pleteness; fulness:  totality;  unbroken  form,  condition, 
or  quality. 

— Honesty;  uprightness;  integrity. 

Entire'tjr,  n.  State  of  entireness ;  wholeness ;  integ- 
rity: as,  entirety  of  satisfaction.— The  whole;  that 
which  is  entire  or  complete. 

En'titiUive,  a.  [See  Entity.]  Considered  as  an  entity, 
or  in  the  abstract. 

En'titatively,  adv.    In  an  entitative  manner. 

Enti'tle,  V.  a.  [Pr.  intituler—  Lat,  in,  and  tittduM,  a 
title.  See  Tftlb.]  To  give  a  title  to ;  to  give  or  prefix  a 
name  or  appellation  ;  to  designate ;  to  denominate ;  to 
style;  to  characterize ;  to  prefix  as  a  title ;  to  call ;  as, 
to  entitle  a  senator  •*  Honorable." 

—To  glre  a  claim  to ;  to  give  a  risht  to  demand  or  re- 
ceive :  to  qualify ;  as,  to  be  entitled  to  compensation. 

En'titjr,  n.    [Fr.  entiU,  from  L.  Lat  entitas,  from  obs, 
em,  entit,  fh)m  eage,  to  be.]  Essence ;  existence ;  being; 
substance ;  a  real  being,  or  species  of  being. 
"  Their  entity  and  qaldditr. 
The  souls  of  def ooot  bodies,  fly."  •  •  Budihraa. 

En'toblast,  n.  [Or.  entot,  within,  and  Uastot,  bud.] 
(Anat.)  The  so-called  nucleolus.  See  Ectoblast. 

Entoir,  v.a.  To  take  with  toils;  to  insnare;  to  en- 
tangle. 

Entomatoff'rapbjr,  n.    Radically  the  same  as  Ex- 

TOMOLOOT,  7.  V. 

Entomb,  (en-l6dm',)  v.  a.  [^  and  tonib.]  To  bury  in 
a  grave ;  to  inter ;  to  deposit  in  a  tomb ;  to  inhume. 

Entombment,  (enrtdSm'mentf)  n.  Act  of  entombing ; 
burial;  interment. 

Entom'ie,  Entom'leal,  a.  [See  Entomoloot.]  Per- 
taining, or  relating,  to  insects. 

En'tomold,  a.  fur.  entoman^  Insect,  and  eidoSf  form.] 
Resembling  an  insect 

— n.    That  which  resembles  an  insect 

Entom'oline,  n.  [From  Or.  entomcn.]  (C^um.)  A 
chemical  principle  found  in  the  elytra  and  wings  of  in- 
sects. 

Entom'olite,  n.  [Or.  entoman,  an  insect,  and  litho$, 
stone.]    An  insect  in  a  petrified  state. 

Entomologr'le,  Entomologr'lcal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  entomology,  or  to  the  science  of  insects. 

Entomoloir'lcalljr,  adv.  In  an  entomological 
manner. 

EntomoI'ofTl*^  ^  [^*  entomoloffiste.]  One  versed 
in  the  science  of  insects. 

Entomorofpy,  n.  [Fr.  entcmoloffie ;  Or.  entOma,  in- 
sects— en,  in,  lemno.  to  cut,  and  loffoi,  discourse;  Lat. 
insecta.  See  Insxot.j  The  science  or  natuml  history 
and  description  of  insects.  The  name  insect  implies  an 
animal  insected  or  divided  into  segments.  This  term  is 
applicable  to  the  principal  part  of  the  articulate  sub- 
kingdom,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  it ;  at  present, 
the  word  insect  is  only  u«ed  in  reference  to  those  artic- 
ulated animals  which  are  distinguinhed  by  antennse  and 
breathing-organs  composed  of  ramified  trachess,  with  or 
without  air-sacs.  The  science  of  entomology  presents 
to  the  student  of  nature  the  most  numerous  and  diver- 
sified objects  worthy  of  attention.  The  observation  of 
the  structure  and  instincts  of  insects  is  full  of  interest, 
and  has  at  all  times  engaged  the  attention  of  men  of 
science.  Along  with  other  branches  of  natural  history, 
the  study  of  entomology  was  cultivated  by  Aristotle 
and  other  philosophers  among  the  ancitnt  Oreeks.  Pliny 


doea  not  add  much  in  his  works  to  the  information  given 
by  Aristotle,  and  it  was  not  studied  as  an  absolute  sci- 
ence till  tiie  17  th  century,  when  progre«  began  to  be 


Fiff.  944.  —  XTLOOOPA  (Carpenter  Bee)  and  its  vtn. 
made.  The  chief  naturalists  of  that  period  were  Ocedart, 
Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  Leeuwenhoeck,  and  Ray.  Dur^ 
ing  the  18th  century,  the  great  Swedish  naturalist  Lin- 
naeus gave  his  attention  to  the  study  of  entomology, 
and  his  classification,  as  fitr  as  the  orders  are  concerned, 
has  served  as  the  basis  of  all  that  have  been  since  pro- 
mulgated. It  is  founded  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  wings,  their  number,  consistence,  surface,  position 
in  repose ;  and  also  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  sting. 
Be  Oeer  and  Fabricius  are,  perhaps,  after  Linnseus, 
the  most  worthy  to  be  named  of  the  great  entomologists 
of  the  18th  century.  At  the  close  of  the  18th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  10th  century,  the  name  of  lAtreille  is 
pre-eminently  conspicuous.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  the  number  of  insects  known  and  de- 
scribed has  prodigiously  increased;  many  entomolo- 
gists have  with  great  advantage  devoted  themselves 
particularly  to  the  study  of  particular  orders  of  insects ; 
and  many  valuable  monographs  have  appeared.  Ento- 
mological literature  has  now  become  very  extensive. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  enumerate  the  distinguished  en- 
tomologists of  the  19th  century,  but  perhaps  the  names 
of  Say,  Meigen,  Jurine,  Oyllenhal,  Oravenhorst  Hub- 
ner,  Dufour  Boinduval,  Erichon,  Lacordiere,  Leach, 
Macleny,  Curtis,  Westwood,  Walker,  Smith,  and  Swain- 
san,  deserve  iiHrticular  notice.  —  See  Imsbots. 

Entomopb'airons,  a.  [Or.  entomon,  insect,  and  pha- 
n«n,  to  eat.]  Insectivorous;  feeding  chiefly  en  insects, 
as  the  opoN^ums,  bandicoots,  Ac. 

Entomos'traca,  n.;  pi.  Extomostraoaxs.  [Or.  en- 
tomos,  and  ostraJcon,  burnt  clay.]  (ZnCl.)  An  order  of 
Crustacea,  comprising  those  which  are  covered  with  a 
thin  homy  tegument  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  and  con- 
sisting of  1  or  2  pieces.  They  have  normally  6  or  5 
cephalic  rings;  the  8  or  9  posterior  ones  belong  to  the 
foot  series,  but  3  or  more  hind  pairs  of  these  are  usually 
oltsolete.  The  abdomen  is  also  without  appendages. 
The  Barvaclba,  q.  tj.,  belong  to  this  order. 

Entomofl'tracons,  a.  Belonging  to  the  entomostraca. 

Entomot'omlat«  n.    One  versed  in  entomotomy. 

Entomot'omsr,  n.  [Or.  entnman,  an  insect,  anil  tem- 
nnn,  to  cut]   The  science  of  the  dissection  of  insects. 

Enton'le,a.  [Or.  en<ano«,  strained.  See  Entasia.]  (Med.) 
Possessing  extreme  tension. 

En'topbjrte,  n.  [Gr.  ento$,  within,  and  phyton,  a  plant] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  which  grows  fh>m  within  another,  as 
rhizanths  and  fungi. 

Entoso'a,  n.  [Or.  ento$,  and  toUn,  an  animal.]  (Zotfl) 
A  name  given  to  an  extensive  class  of  low-organlzea 
invertt^brata,  of  the  group  Annulosa,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  parasitic  on  the  internal  organs  of  other 
animals.  This  class  corresponds  to  the  order  of  Nkma- 
Ton>8,  q.  V. 

Entoso'al,  EntOBO'ie,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
the  entozoa. 

EntOB4»oI'o8ri*t,  n.  [From  ento»olin,  and  loffoi,  trea^ 
tise.]   One  learned  in  the  science  of  the  entozoa. 

Entoso'tfn,  n.;  pi.  Extozoa,  q.  v. 

Kntrt^te^  (Ong-trdkf,)  n.  [Fr.J  (Dram.)  The  interval 
which  occurs  between  the  acts  of  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion. 

(Miu.)  A  musical  divertissement  introduced  between 
the  acts  of  a  play. 

Entrails,  (en'trdlz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  entraillet;  Or.  entera, 
pi.  of  ent^on,  from  entos,  the  inside.]  The  internal  parts 
of  animal  bodies ;  the  intestines ;  the  guts ;  the  bowels. 

—  The  internal  parts ;  as,  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 
Entram'mel,  v.  a.  Same  as  Trammel,  q.  v. 
Entranee,  («n'tran«,)  n.  [Lat.  tnfranir,  going  into,finom 

intra.  See  Extxr.]  Act  of  entering  Into  a  place ;  —  op- 
posed to  exit ;  as.  the  entrance  of  a  minister  into  office. 

—  Power  of  entering;  ingress;  as,  free  entrance  into  a 
theatre.  —  The  door,  gate,  passage,  or  avenue  by  which 
a  place  may  be  entered;  as,  the  entrance  of  a  house. — 


Commencement;  beginning;  initiation;  as, 
into  good  society.  — Act  of  taking  poaseaeion;  aa,  en- 
trance into  an  estate.  — The  entering  of  the  name  of  a 
thing  or  things  into  an  official  register ;  aa,  a  ship's  en- 
trance at  a  custom-house. 

Entrance',  r.  a.  or  n.  [Iki  and  trance;  O.  Fr.  tratue. 
See  Traxob.]  To  put  in  a  trance  or  swoon;  to  tranitport 
out  of  the  senses;  to  take  away  consdousneas  fh>m. — 
To  throw  into  an  ecstasy;  to  ravish  the  senses  with 
delight  or  wonder. 
"  I  stood  mttranead,  and  had  no  room  for  thoafht."— Drydot. 

Entranee'ment,  n.  Act  of  entrancing;  stata  o. 
trance  or  ecstasy. 

Entrap',  v.  a.  [Fr.  attraper — a,  ad,  and  trappe,  a  trap. 
See  Trap.]  To  catch,  as  in  a  trap ;  to  enmesh ;  to  insnare ; 
to  involve;  to  perplex;  to  entangle;  to  inveigle;  to  ile- 
coy ;  to  embarrass. 

Entrap'pinyl jr,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  entrap  or  in- 
veigle. 

Entreaty  v.  a.  [Fr.  en,  and  trailer,  from  Lat  tnteio. 
See  Treat.]  To  treat;  to  use  or  manisge;  to  deal  vrith; 
to  conduct  toward. 

"  Whereas  thy  serrant  worketh  trolv,  ealreol  him  not  ertL" 

BctL  Til.  9Ql 

— ^To  prevail  upon  by  solicitation  and  importunity. — To 
seek  to  obtain  by  treaty,  engagement,  or  promise ;  to 
ask  earnestly ;  to  petition  or  pray  with  urgency ;  to  beg; 
to  crave ;  to  beseech ;  to  solicit ;  to  supplicate ;  to  im- 
portune ;  to  implore ;  as,  to  entreat  a  lavor. 

— V.  n.  To  make  an  earnest  supplication  or  request ;  to 
beseech ;  as,  to  entreat  for  a  man's  life. 

Entreat'able,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  obtained  bj 
entreaty. 

Entreat'er,  n.   One  who  makes  entreaty. 

Entreat'inifly,  adv.  In  a  beseeching,  entreatiag 
manner. 

Entreat'ive,  a    Beseeching;  pleading;  imploring. 

Entreaty,  n.  Urgent  prayer;  pressing  solicitation; 
earnest  request ;  solicitation ;  importunity ;  aa,  deaf  to 
entreaiiPM. 

En  tre  Donro  e  Biinho,  (m'trd  doo-atr-o  at  mee»-yo^ 
often  called  BIimho,  the  most  N.  province  of  Portugal, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Spanish  prov.  of  Oalicia,  from  which 


it  is  separated  by  the  River  Minho,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  Oc<«n.  Area,  3,094  sq.  m.  It  has  been 
called  the  Paradise  of  Portugal ;  and  indeed  it  may  be 


donbted  whether  any  territory  in  Europe  of  equal  ex- 
tent exhibits  so  much  beauty.  It  Is  traversed  from  N.B. 
to  S.W.  by  three  mountain-ranges,  which,  however,  sink 
down  as  they  approach  the  coast,  leaving  a  considerable 
tract  of  undulating  country  along  the  sea-margin.  The 
chief  rivers,  tiesides  the  Minho,  and  the  Douro.  which 
separates  it  from  the  S.  prov.  of  Beira,  are  the  Llnm  (a 
portion  of  the  vale  of  which  is  said  to  form  the  loveliest 
landscape  in  the  world),  the  Cavado,  and  the  Taroego. 
The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy.  Pnd.  Wine,  oil, 
flax,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  vegetables.  Along 
the  coast  are  numerous  fisheries.  The  prov.  consists  of 
three  dists..  Braga,  TIanne,  and  Porto,  with  the  town  of 
Braga  for  the  capital.    Flap.  864,918. 

Entnfe,  n.  [Fr.J  An  entry;  entering;  a  coming  in;  as, 
to  have  the  entr^.  of  good  society. 

— ^The  first  course  of  viands  served  at  dinner ;  aa,  the  enfyrie 
of  the  soups. 

Entremets,  (onff^r^md^^  n.  t.  and  ol.  [Fr.  entre,  be- 
tween, and  metM,  a  dish.]  (Oatikery.)  A  small,  dainty 
dish,  or  epicurean  viand,  set  on  a  dinner-table  between 
the  more  substantial  meats,  or  j^i^ces  de  resiMtanct. 

Entrencb',  v.  a.   See  Ixtrbxgh. 

Entrepot,  (dnff-tr^,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  warehouse  (bonded 
or  free);  a  magazine  for  merchandise.  —  A  mart  or  port 
for  shipping  goods  in  transit 

Entre  Rios  [  "*  between  the  rivers**  ] ,  a  province  of  the 
Argentine  Republic ;  area,  about  45,0U0  sq.  miles,  hirers. 
Uruguay,  Parana,  Corrientes,  Gualeqnay,  ami  numerous 
other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  low ;  soil,  in 
some  parts,  fertile.  Principal  toinut.  Parana,  Ybicuy, 
and  the  cap.,  Bi^ada  de  Santa  ¥6.    Pop.  (1897)  30(l,00a 

lEntre90l,(dnff4r'gdV,)n.  [Fr.l  (^rcA.)  A  floor  between 
two  other  floors.  It  consists  of  a  low  apartment  placed 
above  the  first  floor,  as  in  Paris,  or  between  the  ground- 
floor  and  the  flrst  floor,  as  in  London. 

En'trocbal,  a.  Pertaining  to  entrochite;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  entrochite. 

En'trocblte,  n.  [Or.  en,  and  trocho»,  a  wheel.]  (BjL) 
A  genus  of  fossils,  consisting  of  the  petrified  arms  of  the 
sea-starfish. 

Entro'plnm,  n.  [Or.  en,  and  tropi,  ttimtng.]  (Sura.) 
E.  and  EXTROPIVM  are  terms  for  the  turning  in  and  the 
turning  out  of  the  eyelids.  In  one  case  the  lashes  rub 
on  the  base  of  the  eye,  causing  constant  pain  and  shed- 
ding of  tears ;  In  the  other  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  exposed 
to  all  the  accidents  of  dust  and  air. 

Entrust',  v.  a.   See  Iktbust. 

En'try,n.  {fr.entrie.  See  Enter.]  The  act  of  entering : 
entrance;  ingress;  inlet;  as,  the  entry  of  a  man  Into 
public  life,  the  entry  of  a  ship  into  port,  Ac.  —  Way, 
path,  or  passage  in  or  into ;  the  passage  by  which  per- 
sons enter  a  house  or  other  building;  as,  policemen 
dodge  about  an  entry  for  the  cook's  cold  victuals.  —  Act 
of  entering  and  taking  pogsiesslon  of  lands  or  other  es- 
tate.—  Act  of  committing  to  writing,  or  of  recording  in 
a  book ;  as,  to  make  a  lodger  entry. 

"▲  notary  nude  an  enlry  of  this  aot.**— JVocon. 
(Cbm.)  The  passing  of  a  ship's  documents  at  a  custotn> 
house,  or  the  depositing  of  the  requisite  papers,  to  legal- 
ize the  landing  or  shipment  of  goods,  merchandise,  cc. 

( Book-keeping.)  The  act  pf  recording  commercial  trane- 
actions  as  they  occur.  Single-entry  is  that  which  is  en- 
tered only  once  in  the  accounts  in  the  ledger;  a  Doubfe' 
entry  is  effected  by  entering  transactions  in  the  ledger 
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twice,  flrat  to  the  dAtnr  of  one  wt  of  acconntn^and  then 
to  the  CTtdiUir  of  another  set.  lu  making  the  two  en- 
triea,  one  fe  »  real  account  under  the  name  of  the  debtor 
i>r  creditor,  and  the  other  i«  a  nomiUHl  or  imaginary 
aocoont  under  the  head  of  the  guuda  that  have  been 
bought  or  aold.  Take,  for  instance,  the  article  "  Sugar ;" 
■ay  the  trader  purchase*  a  hogsiiead  of  the  article  flrom 
A.  B.  <t  Co.;  he  first  enters  in  the  regular  wny  to  the 
Or.  of  A.  B.  ^  Cb.,  and  then,  turning  to  tlie  folio  headed 
"  sugar,"  he  enters  it  on  the  Dr.  side  of  the  account  as 
bought  from  A.  B.  «t  Cb.  In  the  same  wny,  when  the 
bogxhead  is  sold  to  E,  F.  d  O*.,  it  is  entered  first  to  the 
Dr.  of  those  parties,  and  then  under  the  Or.  side  of  su- 
gar as  sold  to  ^  1^.  cC  Cb.  By  these  double-entries,  one 
the  connterpart  of  the  other,  the  nominal  constantly 
check  the  real  or  personal  accounts ;  and  a  trader  can 
at  all  times  tell  how,  when,  and  at  what  prices  his  pro- 
perty has  been  disposed  of,  without  analyzing  general 
accounts.  —  See  Book-kekpino. 

{LoLw.)  The  taking  possession  of  lands  and  tenements 
where  a  man  has  title  of  entry.  Entry  is  either  actual, 
made  by  the  party  or  his  attorney ;  or  an  entry  in  law, 
by  continual  claim.  Remedy  by  entry  takes  place  in 
cases  of  abatement.  Intrusion,  and  dissdsin ;  not  on  dis- 
continuance or  deforcement. 

EnflUie'*  r.  a.  To  tune. 

Entwine',  v.  a.  To  twine ;  to  twist  round ;  to  entangle; 
as,  to  entwint  a  wreath. 

— *.  n.  To  become  twined,  twisted,  or  inyolTed ;  as,  m- 
twintd  with  lanrels. 

Entwine'ment«  n.  A  twining  or  twisting  round. 

Entwtoi\  V.  a.  Tn  twist  or  wreathe  round. 

EnnlilloiiSv  a.  [Lat.  e,  out,  and  nubihu^  dark,  cloudy.] 
Free  from  cloud,  mist,  or  fog,  as  the  atmosphere. 

Enn'eleaie,  v.  a.  [Lat.  enudeart ;  ¥t.  enucUfr."]  To 
unravel ;  to  expose ;  to  explain ;  to  render  clear ;  to  make 
manifest ;  to  solve. 

Ennclen'tion«  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  solring,  or  making  ex- 
position of;  a  clearing  up ;  a  making  manifest. 

Enn'memt««  t^.  a.  [Lat.  enumfro^  envmerattu — e,  fx, 
and  MUM^ro,  from  nuvturusy  number,  q.  v.]  To  count  or 
tell,  nnmtjer  by  number;  to  reckon  or  mention  a  num- 
ber of  things,  ench  separately ;  as,  to  mtivKrcUe  a  per- 
son's faults,  and  ignore  his  merits. 

Ennmem'tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  emmeraiio:]  Act  <kf 
enonierHting,  or  of  counting  or*  telling  a  number,  by 
naming  each  particular.  ^ 

—An  account  of  a  nunil»er  of  things,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  every  particular  article. 

(Rhff.)  A  recapitulation  or  summing  up  of  the  heads 
of  an  ar^oiraent. 

Enn'memtlTe,  a.  [Fr.  inumirat\f!]  Counting  up  one 
by  one. 

Eno'merfttor,  n.  One  who  enumerates. 

Ennnclable,  (e-nun't^U-a-M,)  a.  That  may  be  enun- 
ciated. 

EnnnrlMte,  (^-^tun^iM-dt^)  v.  a.  [Lat.  enuneio^  enunei- 
atus — ^.  ejCy  and  nuncio^  to  declare,  from  ntmcius^  a  mes- 
senger. See  Nuncio.]  To  proclaim;  to  declare ;  to  tell; 
to  awert;  as,  to  enunciate  a  belief.  — To  utter;  to  pro- 
nounce; as,  to  enunciate  a  word  with  distinctness. 

—«.  a.  To  utter  or  pronounce  words  or  syllables. 

Ennnelatlon*  (e^un-thi-ii'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  enuneiatio.] 
Act  of  enunciating,  or  of  uttering  and  pronouncing; 
open  attec>tMtion,  proclamation,  or  declaration ;  as,  the 
munef<ifi"n  of  a  doctrine.  —  Manner  of  uttering  articu- 
late sounds;  lingual  expression;  as,  to  speak  with  a 
slow  enunciation. 

— Tbewonto  in  which  a  proposition  is  expressed;  state- 
ment; announcement;  Intelligence:  as.  the  ** enuncia- 
tions of  the  intellect  and  will.^ 

Ennn'elnAlTe*  a.  [Lat.  enundativui.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  enunciation ;  expressive;  declarative;  as, 
anmciativc  terms. 

Ennn'cia^lTeljTy  adv.  By  way  of  declaration. 

Ennnelator,  (e-nun'shi-d-tor,)  n.  One  who  enunciates 
or  declares. 

Ennn'eintonr,  a.  Having  reference  to  enunciation. 

Ennre',  r.  a.  See  Ikurk. 

Ennre'slit,  n,  [Or.  enourein,  to  make  urine  in.]  (Med.) 
Urine  dischiarged  involuntarily. 

Bnnr'nejr*  «i*  (Ber.)  A  bofdure  charged  with  wild 
b«N«ts. 

En vanlt'y  v.  a.  To  inter ;  to  entomb ;  to  enclose  in  a 
vault. 

EnvelKlev  (nv^eV,)  See  TirvnoLi. 

Envelop*  V.  a.  [Fr.  f.nvtiopper^  from  Lat.  involvert — 
ta,  and  vdvert^  to  roll ;  L.  Lat.  involpare.  See  Yoldblz.] 
To  roll  or  fold  in ;  to  infold :  to  cover  by  wrapping  and 
folding;  to  inwrap;  as,  to  envelop  a  letter.  —  To  cover 
on  all  »ides;  to  hide;  to  surround  entirely;  as,  enoe^ 
opsdin  fug. 

"  A  ekMid  of  nDoke  «fiMlop«  dtbtr  boat.'*  —  2>ryd«n. 

En'Telope,  Envel'op,  n.  That  which  infolds  or  in- 
wraps ;  a  wrapper ;  a  cover ;  a  covering  for  a  letter,  par- 
cel, kc ;  an  investing  integument ;  an  outward  covsring 
or  case. 
(Attmn.)  Same  as  Coxa,  q.  v. 

(Fbrti/.)  An  earthwork  raised  to  defend  a  weaker  one. 

(Genm.)  Ccrve  or  surface  generated  by  the  repeated 

interjections  of  given  curves  or  surfaces,  whose  position, 

form,  and  magnitude  are  allowed  to  vary  according  to 

some  cootinnous  law. 

CnTeropment*  n.  [Fr.  enveloppement.]  A  wrapping ; 
an  envelop.  —  Act  of  enveloping;  an  inclosing  or  cover- 
ing on  all  sides. 

SnYen'om,  v.  n.  [Fr^^Bsenimer— m,  and  venin^  venom. 
Bes  YnroM.]  To  tamt  or  impregnate  with  venom,  poison, 
or  any  substance  destructive  to  life ;  to  poison ;  to  in- 
oculat*  with  deleterious  matter;  as, mosnomsd  wine. 


— ^To  render  odious;  to  make  detestable  or  hateftil.  —  To 
infect  with  malice,  bitterness,  or  uncharitableness. 
"  With  tnvenom'd  tenfos  to  blut  the  hma  of  hsrmlSH  men." 

PkiUp$. 

— To  enrage;  to  provoke;  to  exasperate;  as,  to  envenom 
womH  n's  J  ealousy . 

En'Tiable,  a.  That  may  excite  envy ;  susceptible  of 
evoking  ardent  deniro  of  possession ;  very  desirable ;  as, 
an  enviable  state  of  single  blessedness. 

En'TlableneMi,  n.  State  or  quality  of  exciting  envi- 
able desire. 

En'Tlabljr,  adv.  In  an  enviable  manner. 

En  vie',  V.  a.  To  vie;  to  seek  to  equal  or  excel. 

En'vler,  u.  One  possessed  of  envy ;  one  who  envies  or 
nialiKOS  another. 

En'Tions,  a.  [Ff.  envieux;  Lat.  inm'dtofta.]  Infected 
with  envy ;  feeling,  exhibiting,  or  expressing  envy ;  re- 
pining or  suflbring  chagrin,  at  the  excellence,  prosperity, 
or  happiness  of  another :  tinctured  with  envy,  as  feelings; 
excited  or  directed  by  envy,  as  remarks. 

"  Heav'D  cannot  tnioitnu  of  hie  bleselngs  be."—  Drydea. 

— Inspiring,  provoking,  or  eliciting  envy. 

En'Tlonsljr,  adv.  With  envy;  actuated  by  envy;  in 
an  envious  manner. 

"  Bow  enrioiuly  the  ledlea  look."  —  Swift. 

En'TlonsneMi,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  envious. 

EnTi'roUy  v.  a.  [Fr.  environner  —  en,  and  0.  Fr.  vtron, 
to  surround,  from  Or.  ^yro*,  round.  See  Qtratk.]  To 
surround;  to  encircle;  to  encompass;  as,  a  place  envi- 
roned by  woods. 

*'  Knvironed  with  a  wildenMss  of  ■la."  —  Skaka. 

— To  involve;  to  envelop;  to  besiege;  to  inclose;  to  in- 
vest. 

EnTi'ronment,  n.  [0.  Fr.  envircnnement.]  A  sur- 
rounding or  being  surrounded. —  The  person  or  thing 
which  environs  or  surrounds. 

Envl'rons,  n.p{.  [Fr.]  The  places  lying  circnnOacent 
to  another  place  so  as  to  surround  it,  or  lie  in  its  vicin- 
ity on  different  sides ;  neighborhood ;  vicinage ;  as,  the 
environ*  of  New  York. 

EnvlA'apre,  v.  a.  [Fr.  envitoffer.]  To  gather  by  intui- 
tive perfection,  or  by  looking  in  the  face  of. 

EnTls'ac^ment,  n.  Act  or  faculty  of  envisaging. 

EnTol'nme,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  volume,  as  printed 
sheets. 

En'vojr,  n.  [Fr.  envojfiy  from  envoyer^  to  send — en,  and 
voir,  from  Lat.  no,  a  way.  See  Wat.]  One  who  carries  a 
message ;  a  messenger ;  specifically,  a  person  next  in  rank 
to  an  ambassador,  deputed  by  a  sovereign,  or  ruler  of  a 
state,  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  transact  other  political 
business  with  a  foreign  prince  or  government.  See  Am- 
bassador, Smbasst.  Chaboi  n'ArPAiRU. 

En'voysnip.  n.  Office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  an  envoy. 

En'Tjr,  V.  a.  [rr.  envier ;  Lat.  invidere  —  in,  and  vidrre, 
to  8oe  on  purpose,  to  lodk  at.  See  Yisioir.]  To  hate  or 
dislike  on  account  of  prosperity  and  happiness;  to  re- 
pine at  another's  well-doing ;  to  grudge  another's  supe- 
rior position  or  advantages.  —  To  feel  uneasiness,  cha- 
grin, mortification,  or  discontent  at  the  sight  of  supe- 
rior excellence,  reputation,  or  happiness  ei^joysd  by 
another. 
'  I  have  Men  thse  flcht  when  I  hars  ckv<««I  thy  behaTioor.**  Skdka. 

—To  impart  unwillingly ;  to  withhold  maliciously ;  as,  envy 
others'  participation  in  that  which  is  ex\joyed  by  one's 
self. 

—To  covet;  to  hanker  after;  to  desire  strongly;  as,  "the 
envied  kiss  to  share.'*  —  Gray. 

— V.  n.  To  feel  envy ;  to  experience  a  sense  of  longing  for 
something  possessed  by  another,  and  hence,  unattainable. 

"  Who  would  enry  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wloked  7  "— rayCor. 
n.  An  uneasiness  of  mind,  occasioned  by  the  considera- 
tion of  a  good  we  discover  in  the  possession  of  another 
ferson,  whom  we  deem  less  worthy  of  it  than  ourselves, 
t  is  charactedzed  by  a  degree  of  sorrow  that  the  good 
contemplated  should  escape  ourselves,  and  of  anger,  that 
it  should  fall  to  the  share  of  another.  It  differs  from  em- 
ulation, which  is  merely  a  desire  to  become  possessed 
of  something  which  is  enjoyed  by  another ;  whereas  in 
envy  there  is  a  malevolent  feeling  which  desires  that 
others  be  brought  down  below  our  own  level. 

Enwall',  V.  a.  See  Inwall. 

En  wallow,' (cn-K>ono,)  v.  a.  To  wallow  in. 

Enwbeel',  V.  a.  lln  and  wfieel.]  To  encompass;  to  en- 
circle. 

En  womb,  (en-tooom',)  v.  a.  To  secrete ;  to  bury  or  hide, 
as  in  a  womb. 
"  AfHo'e  Niger  etream  emromfre  itaelf  into  the  earth."  — Donae. 

Enwrap,  («w-rap',)  r.  a.  See  Inwrap. 

Enwrap'ment,  n.  Act  of  enwrapping;  alio,  that 
which  enwraps,  as  a  wrapper,  covering,  Ac. 

Enwreatbe',  r.  a.  See  Ixwrbathb. 

Enjro.  (Myth.)  A  Oreek  goddess,  who  delights  in  havoc 
and  bloodshed.  In  Hesiod  ( TTteog.  273],  E.  is  one  of  the 
GraiSB,  or  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  K6to. 

En  a,  i^tt,)  a  river  of  Germany,  fiowing  through  Wtir- 
temberg  and  Baden, and,  after  a  coarse  of  70  m.,  Joining 
the  Necknr  to  the  left  of  Stuttgart. 

Enseli,  or  Enselll,  (en-eai'U,)  a  lake  of  Persia,  prov. 
of  Ghilan,  communicates  with  the  Caspian  Sea  by  a  chan- 
nel 600  yards  across;  length,  25  miles. 

E'ocene,  n.  [Gr.  eo«,  the  dawn,  and  kainoi,  recent] 
(Oenl.)  A  term  introduced  by  Lyell  to  designate  the 
lower  tertiary  strata,  from  the  idea  that  the  very  small 
percentage  of  still  existing  species  among  the  fossils  of 
these  strata  indicates  what  may  be  regarded  as  thedaiim 
or  commencement  of  the  present  condition  of  creation. 
See  TXRTURT  Ststbm. 

Eo^a,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Polk  oo.,  on  the  Rick- 
real  River,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Salem. 


Eolla,  In  KentMcky,  a  P.  0.  of  Letcher  co-  about  126  m. 
S.E.  of  Frank^.trt. 

Eo'Uan,  Eolie,  a.  [Or.  aoOkoe.]  Pertaining  or  relnt- 
ing  to  iEolia,  or  to  the  dialect  of  .Solia  in  Asia  Minor, 
inhabited  by  Greeks.— Relating  to  iEoIus,  the  fabled 
deity  of  the  winds. — See  .£ouAir,  JBouo.  JRoLUi. 

Eo'llc,  a.  Relating  to  iEolia,  or 
to  the  Greek  dialect  of  that 
counti^.    See  £oua. 

Eollplle,n.  [Lat.  a>/t>n7a,  from 
.^Eolut.]  See  ^olipile. 

Eolls,  n.  (Zoo/^  AgenusofMol- 
lusks,  oraer  Gastrropoda  pro- 
per, in  which  the  act  of  respira- 
tion iippears  to  be  performed  by 
means  of  numerous  finger-like 
processes  (Fig.  945),  with  which 
the  buck  is  covered. 

E'on,  ^'on,  n.  [Or.  axon,  eter* 
nity.]  An  infinite  or  indefinite 
space  of  time :  eternity. 
(J*fnlos.)  See  Gnostics. 

Eoo'a,  Eoa,  £ao  wk,  or  Mii>i»ls> 
BURo,  the  most  eastern  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  was  discovered 
by  Tasman  i  n  164S.  Lat.  IS^  19^ 
S.,  Lon.  176°  37'  W. 

E'Ofli.  (Mytfi.)  The  Greek  name  of  Aurora,  who  in  ths 
Eastern  parts  of  the  world  is  called  £oo. 

Eons,  (e-</u$.)  (Myth.)  One 


Fig.  946. 
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of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 

Ep,  Ep'l.  [Gr.]  A  Greek 
prefix  implying  towardf 
among,  on,  ayaintt. 

Epaerida'ceae,  n.  [Or. 
ept,  upon,  and  akros,  the 
top.]  (Bot.)  TheEpacris 
&m.,  an  ord.  of  plants,  alli- 
ance Ericales.  Diao.  Mono- 
petalous  flowers,  perfect 
free  stamens,  seeds  with  a 
firm  skin,  and  1-celled  an- 
thers opening  longitudi- 
nally.—  The  species  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  na- 
tives of  Australia,  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  where 
they  are  very  numerous. 
There  are  30  genera,  and 
820  species.  They  are  of 
little  importance,  except 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers, on  which  account  they 
are  much  cultivated.  The 
fruits  of  many  are  edible ; 
as  those  of  AstroUnna  Am- 
mifumm,  Tasmanian  cran- 
berry, and  Leucopogon  Ri' 
chei,  the  native  currant  of 
Australia. 

KpBeU{i'pakt,)n.[Qr.epak' 
Im — epi,  and  agn,  to  lead.  J 
( Otron.)  The  excess  of  the 
solar  month  alcove  the 
lunar  synodical  month ;  or 
of  the  solar  year  above  the 
lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical  months ;  or  of  several  solar 
months  above  as  many  synodicHi  months ;  or  of  several 
solar  years  above  as  many  periods,  each  consisting  of  12 
synodical  months.  Tlie  menstrual  E.  is  the  excess  of 
the  civil  calendar  month  above  the  lunar  month.  For 
a  month  of  31  days,  this  E.  is  1  day  11  hours  15  minutes 
67  seconds,  if  we  suppose  new  moon  to  occur  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  The  annual  E.  is  the  excess  of  the 
solar  year  above  the  lunar.  As  the  Julian  solar  year  is 
(nearly)  365  days,  and  the  Julian  lunar  year  is  (nearly) 
364  days,  the  annual  E.  is  nearly  11  days.  The  E.  for 
two  Jidian  years  is,  therefore,  nearly  22  days;  for  three 
years,  S3  days ;  and  so  on.  When,  however,  the  E.  passes 
80  dajs,  80  falls  to  be  deducted  from  it,  as  making  an 
intercalary  month.  For  three  years,  then,  the  E.  is 
properly  3 ;  and  for  4  years,  adding  11  days,  it  is  14  days ; 
and  so  on.  Following  the  cycle,  starting  from  a  new 
moon  on  the  Ist  of  January,  we  find  that  the  E.  becomes 
80  or  0  in  the  19th  year.  The  E.  for  the  20th  year  is 
again  11 ;  and  so  on.  The  years  in  the  cycle  are  niHrked 
by  Roman  numerals,  I.  II.  111.,  Ac,  called  the  Golden 
Numbers ;  and  a  table  of  the  Julian  E.  exhibits  each 
year  in  the  cycle  with  its  golden  numt>er  and  E  As  the 
Gregorian  year  (see  Galbndar)  differs  from,  and  is  in 
advance  of,  the  Julian  by  11  days  (the  nnml>er  lost  on 
the  Julian  account  before  the  Gregorian  computation  of 
time  was  introduced  in  England),  and  as  11  days  is  the 
difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years,  it  follows 
that  the  Gregorian  E.  for  any  year  is  the  same  with  the 
Julian  E,  for  the  year  preceding  it. 

EpaffO'a^,  n.  [Gr.|  (-Rhet.)  An  inductive  form  of 
speech.  See  IifDUCnoif. 

Epal'pafe,  a.  [Lat  e,  and  palpatus,  to  touch  lightly.] 
(Zofll.)  Without  antennas;  — said  of  certain  insects. 

Epamlnon'das,  a  Theban  general,  one  of  the  great- 
est commanders,  statesmen,  and  patriots  of  ancient 
times,  was  descended  fh>m  the  former  kings  of  Thebes, 
although  the  fortunes  of  his  family  were  so  fallen  that 
he  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  poverty  as  for  his  birth. 
His  brilliant  natural  talents  had  been  careftilly  culti- 
vated by  study ;  and  when  he  embarked  in  public  aflaic^ 
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he  apeedily  took  the  leaxl  m  general  and  politician.  Har- 
ing,  at  the  imminent  ritik  of  his  own  life,  saved  that  of 
Pelopidas  in  L»attle,  a  friendship  was  formed  between 
that  eminent  man  and  him,  which  proved  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  their  common  conntrj;  and  it  was  his 
advice  which  impelled  the  former  to  liberate  Thebes 
from  the  Lacedemonian  yoke. 
War  was  declared,  and 
Epaminondas  led  theTheban 
truops  to  victory  and  inde- 
pendence at  tlie  celebrated 
battle  of  Leuctra,  371  B.C. 
On  his  retnm,  both  he  and 
Pelupidas  were  put  on  their 
trial,  for  having  held  their 
command  longer  than  the 
time  prescribed  for  by  law. 
They  acknowledged  the  fact, 
and  expressed  tbeir  willing- 
ness to  suffer  the  penalty  — 
death,  provided  that,  as 
Epaminondas  sarcastically 
stipulated,  it  wore  recorded 
on  their  tomb  that  they  had 
been  condemned  to  die  for 
having  saved  their  country  JKg.  047. — ^KPAMnioirDAB. 
fh>m  ruin.     This  dignified 

reproof  struck  home,  and  their  immediate  acquittal  fol- 
lowed. The  rising  power  of  Thebes  excited  the  Jealousy 
of  Athens  and  other  States,  and  Sparta  put  forth  all  her 
strength  to  humble  the  people  who,  from  being  tribu- 
tary, had  started  up  their  more  than  equals,  their  con- 
querors. Several  campaigns  ensued,  in  one  of  which 
Epaminondas  had  nearly  taken  by  surprise  the  city  of 
Sparta  itself;  but  meeting  with  a  check,  he  turned  to 
attack  Mantinea,  near  which  the  two  hostile  armies  of 
Thebes  and  Lacedemon,  with  their  respective  allies, 
finally  encountered.  He  attacked  the  Spartan  phalanx 
in  person,  and  put  It  to  fiight;  but  during  his  pursuit 
he  WHS  mortally  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  Javelin,  B. 
0.  .362.  Being  told  by  the  physicians  that  he  would  die 
as  soon  as  the  weapon  was  extracted,  on  receiving  in- 
telligence that  the  Boeotians  had  gained  the  victory,  he 
is  said  to  have  torn  out  the  Javelin  with  his  own  hand, 
exclaiming,  ''I  have  lived  long  enough."  His  moral 
purity.  Justice,  and  clemency  are  extolled  by  the  an- 
cients as  much  as  bis  military  talents;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly recocded  of  him,  that  he  never  told  a  lie,  oven 
in  Jest. 

Epanadlplo'sis,  n.  [Or.  See  Anadiplosis.]  (RJut.) 
A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  same  word  occurs  both 
at  the  beginning  and  termination  of  a  sentence;  as, 
"  Awake,  my  own  beloved,  avrakel  '* 

Epanalep'sls,  n.  [Or.  See  Amalkpsis.]  (Rhtt.)  A 
rhetorical  figure  which  conveys  a  repetition  or  the  same 
word  after  intervening  words. 

Epanapbora,  {t-pan^f'o-ra,)  n.  [Gr.]  {Rhtt,)  An 
anaphora. 

Epanastropbe,  (e-pan-<u'<ro/<,)  n.  [Gr.l  {Rh^i.)  A 
figure  of  speech  which  serves  to  introduce  the  termina- 
tion of  one  sentence  (or  clause)  as  the  beginning  of  the 
next 

Epan'odos,  n.  [Or.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a  sentence  are  repeated  inversely ;  a  com- 
ing back  to  the  leading  heads  of  a  discotirse,  after  a  di- 
gressive examination  of  the  various  topics  involved. 

Epanortbo'sls,  n.  [Or.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech 
recalling  an  expression  previously  uttered,  in  order  to 
replace  it  by  a  more  emphatic  one;  as,  *'  Fair  girll  Fair, 
shall  I  say?  no,/atre«t  girl  I  ** 

Epan'thous,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  and  anthas,  a  fiower.]  {Bot.) 
Having  existence  upon  flowers; — used  in  relation  to 
some  species  of  fungi. 

fip'arcb,  n.  [Gr.  eparchoi.]  In  ancient  Greece,  the 
ruler  of  a  province. 

Ep'arcbjr,  Ep'arcble,n.  [Gr.  eparcAta.]  In  ancient 
Greece,  a  province,  or  subdivision  of  territory  forming 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  eparch  or  governor.  In  modern 
Greece,  the  equivalent  appellation  is  wnnarchie,  q.  v. 

Epaale,  (ep-d-ld\)  n.  [Fr.,  a  shoulder.]  (ForlifT)  The 
shoulder  or  angle  of  a  bastion. 

Epaalement,  (e-pawVnunt,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Fartif.)  The 
shoulder  or  short  parapet  made  at  the  flank  of  a  bat- 
tery, or  extremity  of  a  parallel,  to  prevent  its  being  en- 
filaded. 

iSpaalet,  {ej/a-let,)  n.  [Fr.  epauUUCy  from  epauU^  shoul- 
der.] (Mil.)  An  ornamental  badge,  worn  on  the  shoulder 
of  military  men.  The  E.  of  commissioned  oflicers  are 
usually  of  gold,  while  those  worn  by  non-commissioned 
officers,  Ac,  are  usually  of  brass,  worsted,  Ac. 

Ep'auletted,  a.  Furnished  with  epaulets. 

£p^e,  CHARLsa  Michel,  Abb£  ds  L',  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  system  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was 
B.  at  Versailles,  Nov.  25, 17 12.  He  studied  for  the  church, 
and  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  a  preacher  and 
canon  Ht  Troyes,  but  eventually,  on  account  of  his  Jan- 
senist  opinions,  was  deprived  of  this  appointment.  He 
then  lived  in  retirement  at  Paris.  In  the  year  1755,  he 
first  began  to  occupy  himself  with  the  education  of  two 
deaf  and  dumb  sisters ;  and,  as  he  asserts,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  Pareira's  efforts  in  the  cause,  in- 
vented a  language  of  signs,  by  which  persons  thus  af- 
flicted might  be  enabled  to  hold  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-creatures.  His  first  attempts  being  crowned  with 
success,  lie  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  subject. 
At  his  own  exponxe.  he  founded  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  labored  with  unwearied  zeal  for  its 
prosperity.  IIih  ftivorite  wish,  however,  the  foundation 
of  such  an  institution  at  the  public  cost,  was  not  ful- 
filled till  after  his  death,  which  took  place  Dec.  23, 1789. 
He  wrote  a  work,  entitled  JnttittUicn  da  Sourd*  et 


Muds  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1774),  which  aftmrwardt  appeared 
in  an  improved  form  under  the  title,  La  ViritabU  Ma- 
niire  d'Jrutruire  les  Sourds  el  Muets  (Paris,  1784). 

Epencepbal'ie  Areb,  n.  [Or.  epi,  upon,  and  egko- 
phalon^  tile  brain.]  (Anat.)  The  bony  arch  which  en- 
compasses and  protects  the  epencephalon :  it  is  composed 
of  the  bttsioccipital,  exoccipitals,  and  superoccipitals, 
and.  in  general  anatomy,  forms  the  neural  arch  of  the 
occipital  vertebra. 

Epencepb^alon,  n.  [Or.]  (Anai.)  The  hindmost  of 
the  four  primary  divisions  or  segments  of  the  brain,  in- 
cluding the  medulla  oblongata,  pons  varolii,  cerebellum, 
and  fourth  ventricle. 

Epenet'le,  a.  [From  Or.  qxu'iuu,  an  encomium.]  Laud- 
atory; panegyntic. 

Epen'tbesls,  n.;  pi.  Epexthkbcs.  [Or.]  (Gram.)  A 
figuie  by  which  one  or  more  letters  are  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  a  word ;  as  in  the  Latin  reUuUL,  for  rehdit. 

Brandt. 

Epentbet'lc,  a.  Inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

Eperg^ne,  (f-pdm',)  n.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental  stand  for  a 
large  dish  in  the  centre  of  a  table. 

Eperles,  (e-per'e-ees,)  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Tarcza,  140  m.  from  Pesth ;  pop.  10.000. 

Epernajr,  (ai'/wr-nat,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Mame, 
15  m.  from  Rlieims.  It  is  the  chief  entrepot  for  the 
Champagne  wines.  In  it  is  the  great  manufacturiug 
house  of  Mo^t  and  Chandon,  whose  vaults  measure 
more  than  3  miles  in  extent,  and  contain,  at  some  peri- 
ods, as  many  as  2,000,000  bottles  of  Champagne.  I\m. 
8,7-26. 

Epemon,  Jban  Louis,  Duu  d*,  a  French  nobleman,  b. 
1554.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family  of  Languedoc,  and 
became  the  favorite  of  Henry  III.,  who  loaded  him  with 
honors  and  titles.  He  reluctantly  recognized  Henry  IV., 
but  served  on  his  side  in  the  civil  war,  and  took  several 
important  towns  for  him.  He  was  present  at  the  as- 
saraination  of  the  king,  and  did  not  escape  suspicion  of 
being  privy  to  it;  but  the  proceedings  commenced 
against  him  were  stopped,  the  regent,  Blary  of  Medicis, 
who  owed  her  appointment  to  him,  taking  his  part  and 
maintaining  him  in  his  offices.  Louis  XIII.  made  him 
governor  of  Guienne,  but  he  carried  his  insolence  and 
love  of  display  so  far  that  it  was  necessary  to  recall 
him.  It  was  Epemon  who  assisted  Mary  of  Medicis  to 
escape  from  her  confinement  at  Blois  in  1619.    D.  1642. 

EpeuM,  the  son  of  Panopeus,  who  was  the  fabricator  of 
the  fiunous  wooden  horse  which  proved  the  ruin  of  Troy. 

Epexepre^sls,  n.  [Or.]  (Rhet.)  A  full  explanation; 
exegesis. 

Epexe8[et'lcal,  a.  Explanatory;  exegetical. 

Epba,  Epbam,  n.  [Ueb.]  A  Hebrew  measure  con- 
taining about  4-9th  bushel  (English). 

Epbem'era,  n.  [Fr.  ephSmere^  from  Or.  ephemenm  — 
epiy  and  hemera^  a  day.]    One  of  the  Ephxmbridje,  q.  v. 

£pbeiii'eral«  a.  Continuing  or  existing  one  day  only ; 
beginning  and  ending  in  a  day;  diurnal;  short-lived; 
exuting  or  continuing  for  a  short  time  only. 

— n.  A  thing  very  short-lived;  an  ephemeral  plant  or 
production. 

Epbem'eran,  n.    An  ephemera.    See  Ephexkridji. 

Epbemerldae,  n.  pi.  (ZoGl.)  The  Day-Jly,  a  family 
of  insects,  sub-order  NeuropUra.  They  have  received 
their  name  from  the  brief  duration  of  their  existence 
in  the  perfect  state,  in  which,  very  unlike  the  dragon- 
fiies,  they  are  believed  to  take  no  food,  merely  propagat- 
ing their  species,  and  dying.  From  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  they  begin  to  be  seen,  some  of  them  are 
also  called  Mat-flt.  The  larvss  and  pupie  are  aquatic, 
and  in  these  states 
the  E.  have  a  much 
longer  life  than  in 
their  perfect  state, 
extending  even  to 
years.  The  larvss 
and  pupsB  are  suffl- 
0  i  e  n  1 1  y  voracious. 
The  abdomen  of  the 
larva  is  furnished  on 
each  side  with  a  set 
of  1  e  a  fi  e  t  s,  which 
serve  instead  of  gills 
for  respiration,  and 
are  also  used  in  loco- 
motion, although 
there  are  six  feet  at- 
tached to  the  tho- 
racic segments.  The 
p  u  p  SB  differ  little 
ftom  the  larvae,  ex- 
cept in  having  rudimentary  vrings  enclosed  under  scales. 
Both  larvsB  and  pupss  have  the  abdomen  terminated  by 
two  or  three  Jointed  filaments,  which  the  perfect  in- 
sect also  has,  sometimes,  very  long.  The  body  of  the 
perfect  insect  is  soft  and  slender ;  the  wings  resemble 
in  form  those  of  dragon-fiies,  but  are  soft  and  filmy ;  in 
repose  they  are  elevated  vertically  above  the  body  ;  the 
second  pair  of  wings  are  much  smaller  than  the  first, 
and  in  some  species  are  altogether  wanting ;  the  organs 
of  the  mouth  are  so  soft  and  fimall  as  not  easily  to  be 
discerned,  and  to  be  apparently  unfit  for  any  kind  of 
use.  £.,  in  their  larva  and  pupa  states,  live  chiefly  under 
stones  in  water,  or  in  burrows  which  they  make  in  the 
banks  of  streams.  When  ready  for  their  final  change, 
they  creep  out  of  the  water  to  undergo  it  on  some  plant 
or  other  object  by  the  water-side,  generally  towards 
sunset  on  some  fine  day  of  summer  or  autumn.  After 
having  attained  their  winged  state,  however,  they  cast 
off  a  complete  slough  or  envelope,  so  perfect,  that  it  ex- 
hibits even  the  limbs,  abdominal  filaments,  and  anten- 
nss;  and  these  '*  ghosMike  exnvisa  **  are  sometimes  so 
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abundant  In  the  neighborhood  of  streams,  as  to  cover 
in  **  a  pearly  layer  '*  the  hat  and  basket  of  the  angler. 
The  multitudes  of  E.  are  often  very  great,  filling  the 
air  as  a  cloud ;  nay,  so  abundant  are  they  at  times,  that 
their  bodies  have  been  known  to  cover  the  ground  in 
certain  districts  of  France,  and  have  been  gathered 
from  particular  spots  in  cart-loads  to  be  used  as  manarc. 

Epbem'erto,  n.;  pL  EPHUfERinn.  [Gr.  SeeEPHeacau..] 
A  Journal  or  account  of  daily  transactions ;  a  diary.  — 
An  astronomical  almanac,  or  a  table  which  exhibits  the 
state  or  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  noon,  for  a 
number  of  successive  days.  —  A  collective  name  for  re> 
views,  magazines,  and  all  kinds  of  periodical  literature. 

Epbemerist.  (^f-emft-ria,)  n.  One  who  studi»«  the 
diurnal  motions  and  positions  of  the  planets ;  one  who 
practises  astrology. —  A  Journalist;  one  who  keeps  an 
ephemeris. 

Epbem'eron,  n.;  pi.  EPRKnaA.  [Or.]  An  insect 
haviug  a  mere  daily  existence ;  an  ephemera;  — hence, 
by  implication,  applied  to  events,  Ac,  of  brief  or  mo- 
mentary duration. 

Epbealan,  (f-fe'than,)  a.  [Lat.  Ephesitu.']  (Gtog.) 
Pertaining,  or  haviug  reference  to  the  city  of  Ephesna, 
in  Asia  Minor. 

— n.  A  native  or  denizen  of  Ephesns. 

Epbealans,  (Epistle  of  Pani  to  the,)  (e-/r- 
thdnt.)  (Ikrip.)  Ttie  fifth  in  numerical  order  of  the  four- 
teen epistles  of  St.  Paul  contained  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  principal  fathers  of  the  early 
Church  are  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  and 
canonicity  of  tbis  l>ook.  Much  controversy,  however, 
has  been  subsequently  carried  on  as  to  whether  it  waa 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  from  the  omission  of  the 
words  "  to  the  Ephesians  "  in  a  few  of  the  ancient  IfSS^ 
and  the  assertion  of  Blarcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second 
century,  but  whose  testimony  is  of  no  weight,  that  it 
was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans.  Others,  again,  regard 
it  as  a  cyclical  epistle  addressed  to  no  particular  church, 
but  to  all,  though  Ephesus  may  have  been  the  chief. 
Though  the  testimony  against  the  received  opinion  were 
much  stronger  than  it  really  is,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  importance ;  for  what  was  addressed  to  one  was 
intended  for  all.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
vnltten  about  the  year  61  a.b.,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  £mie.  It  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  of  the  epistles. 

Epb'eslte,  n.  (Min.)  A  pearly-white  variety  of  Mar- 
OARITB,  q.v. 

Epbeans,  (^e-ncs,)  a  famous  city  of  Asia  Minor,  now 
in  ruins,  near  the  modern  village  of  Ayasalouk  or  Aioa- 
luck,  about  38  m.  S.S.K  of  Smyrna.  It  was  the  ancient 
cap.  of  lonis,  and  had  one  of  the  seven  Christian 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles.  Its  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Diana,  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
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of  the  world.  Its  dimensions  were  425  feet  long  and 
200  broad.  The  roof  was  supported  by  127  columns, 
sixty  feet  high,  which  had  been  placed  thereby  as  many 
kings.  Of  these.  36  were  carved  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner,  one  of  which  was  the  work  of  the  famous  Scopas. 
This  celebrated  building  was  not  totally  completed  till 
220years  after  its  foundation.  Ctesephon  was  its  principal 
architect.  The  riches  which  were  in  the  temple  went* 
immense,  and  the  goddess  who  presided  over  it  was 
worshipped  with  the  most  awful  solemnity.  It  was 
burnt  on  the  night  that  Alexander  was  born  (see 
Eratostratus),  but  soon  after  it  rose  from  its  ruins  with 
greater  splendor  and  magnificence.  R  for  some  time 
bore  the  name  of  Arsino^.  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Lysim- 
achus :  but  it  was  again  known  by  its  old  name.  Some 
have  given  the  nsme  of  AJasaloue  to  whst  they  conjec- 
ture to  be  the  remains  of  E.  The  Ephesians  were  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  spells  and  incantations;  hence 
the  words  litertr  Ephenct  are  applied  to  letters  supposed 
to  possess  such  magical  powers  as  easily  to  enable  per> 
sons,  by  their  use,  to  obtain  their  wishes. 

Epblal'teH,  n.  [Or.]  The  nightmare. 

Epblpplal,  (efip'pi-al,)  a.  In  the  form  of  a  saddle. 

Epbip'plain,  n.  [Gr.  tphippion,  a  saddle.]  (AnaL\ 
See  Sella  Turcica. 

Epbor,  (efor,)  n.  [Or.  ephorot.]  (Greek  Hist.)  One  of  a 
class  of  magistrates  common  to  many  of  the  Dorian 
states  of  Greece,  but  more  particularly  known  in  refer- 
ence to  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta,  where  the 
E.  held  the  supreme  power  in  the  stat«.  The  Spartan 
K  were  five  injnjumhfirp  and  were  elected  annually  frota 
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tlM  bodj  of  the  mlinf:  cast«,  and  not  from  anv  partica' 
Ur  tribe.  Besides  their  JudicUl  authority,  they  ezer- 
died  a  control  orer  the  functions  of  the  kinics  and  the 
■cnitte,  and  sometimes  recalled  the  former  from  their 
foreign  expeditions,  and  demanded  an  account  of  their 
proceedings.  The  executive  power  likewise  was  almost 
wholly  in  their  hands. 

B^IhmI.  [Heb ,  a  covering.]  Among  the  ancient  Jevrs, 
it  was  one  of  the  fssential  articles  of  the  priest's  official 
dress.  It  was  an 
upper  garment 
consisting  of  two 
pieces,  one  cover- 
ing the  back,  and 
the  other  the 
breast,  and  being 
united  upon  the 
two  shoulders.  It 
was  made  of  plain 
linen,  except  that 
of  the  high-priest, 
which  was  em- 
broidered with 
various  c  o  1  o  r  a. 
Properly,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  ephod 
wastobewornonly 
by  the  high-priest ; 
but  it  subse- 
quently came  to  be 
in  common  use 
among  the  priesthood,  and  even  David,  when  bringing 
the  ark  back  to  Jerusalem,  appeared  in  one.  The  E. 
was  re^uded  by  the  Jews  as  a  sacred  object,  and  some- 
times received  divine  homage.  A  description  of  the 
£  of  the  high-prieflt  is  given  in  Exodus  xxviii.  6,  et  seg. 

Cph'onkl,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  ephor. 

Eph'oralt  jr,  n.    Term  of  oflBce  of  an  ephor. 

Ephmlni,  a  son  of  Joseph,  who  was  adopted,  together 
with  his  brother  Manasseh,  by  Jacob  among  the  tribes. 
B.  in  Knrpt  aboat  1710  b.  c. 

Eph'ralm,  in  VUmM,  a  poet-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  abt 
8  miles  N.  of  Mi^nti.     Pbp.  (1897)  alwut  2,600. 

Epb'ratA,  in  /Vitiuy/eanta,  a  post-borough  and  town- 
vliip  uf  Lancaster  co.,  about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Lancaster; 
fc»  a  fiupuUr  summer  resort,  and  contains  the  monastery 
of  the  liemmn  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  Pop.  of  borough, 
aUMit  2,l4Ni;  i>f  Mwiisliip,  4,800. 

Epb'mtAti,  in  New  ForAr,  a  post-town  of  Fulton  oo. 

Ep'le,  Ep'leal*  a.  [Fr.  ipique  ;  Lat  epieus ;  Or.  epikos, 
m>m  epo*,  a  soug.]  ( Lit.)  Narrative ;  containing  narra- 
tion ;  rehcnning ;  heroic ;  relating  to  heroic  poetry  or 
poems. 

"  Hoaier's  name  shsH  Htc  in  tpie  song."  —  IhTfdtn. 

—a.  £jmV,  or  Epic  Paeity,  is  a  kind  of  poetry  which  has 
outward  objects  for  its  subjects,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  lyric  poetry,  which  deals  with  the  inner  feelings  and 
emotions  of  the  mind.  The  distinction  is  general ,  for 
there  are  few  productions  to  which  it  can  strictly  apply  : 
bat  they  belong  to  the  one  class  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  predomioating  character.  As  In  the  Individual 
man,  so  with  the  human  race,  the  mind  is  objective  before 
it  is  subjective ;  it  observes  external  objects  before  it 
turns  its  thouglits  in  upon  itself;  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  R  was  the  earliest  species  of  poetry. 
The  earliest  specimens  of  this  form  of  art  probably  con- 
sisted of  simple  tales  rhythmically  arranged,  and  recited 
to  a  very  simple  musical  accompaniment.  The  longer 
and  more  artistic  epic  poems,  however,  embrace  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  events  and  the  actions  of  numerous 
penonages.  The  epic  poetry  of  the  early  Greeks  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  two  classes, —  the  heroic  or  ro- 
mantic epos  of  Homer,  and  the  hieratic  epos  of  llesiod.— 
the  one  dealing  with  the  political^  the  other  with  the 
rtUffioHM,  life  of  the  Qreeks.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssrjf  of 
Homer  present  ns  with  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class 
of  poetry  that  have  ever  appetired.  The  sacred  poetry 
of  Hesiod  partakes  very  much  of  a  lyrical  character. 
The  jBneid  of  Virgil  is  not  equal  to  the  Jliad  of 
Homer  as  an  JSl;  its  superiority  depending  more  on 
beauty  of  language  and  arrangement  than  on  anything 
in  the  story.  The  greatest  E.  of  modem  times  is  the 
Buxtdiu  Leut  of  Milton.  Dante's  Divine  Oamedy^  how- 
ever sublime  in  style,  is  destitute  of  that  unity  of  event 
or  action  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  work  of  this 
class.  The  Jenualem  DeUvtred  of  Tasso  is  regularly 
and  strictlj  an  JSLfand  adorned  vrith  all  the  beauties  that 
belong  to  tills  species  of  composition.  The  epic  poem  is 
of  all  poetical  works  the  most  dignified,  and  at  the  same 
tine  the  most  difficult  in  execution ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
so  very  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  produce  a 
really  great  E.  **  To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please 
and  interest  all  readers,  by  being  at  once  entertaining, 

'  important,  and  instructive;  to  fill  it  with  suitable  incl- 
dents ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  of 
descriptions ;  and  throughout  a  long  work  to  maintain 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  that  elevation  of  stvle, 
which  the  epic  character  requires, —  is  unquestionably 
the  highest  effort  of  poetical  genius."  —  Blair's  Rhttoric. 

BpiCAljx,  n.  (Bot.)  The  term  applied  by  many  bota- 
nist* t4>  a  circle  of  bracts  appearing  immediately  below 
the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  the  flower.  It  is  seen  in 
the  mallow  tribe,  and  in  many  plants  of  the  pink  and 
ruse  trilies.  Tbongh  a  distinct  name  has  been  given  to 
this  whorl  of  leafy  organs,  it  properly  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  involuere^  q.  v. 

Bplcma'tbiM,  n.  [Or.  <7n,  and  kawthMy  the  angle  of 
the  eye.1  {AtkaL)  The  angle  of  the  eye. 

Eplcar'i4aa,  n.  [Or.  nn,  and  karidos^  shrimp.]  (CbficA.) 
A  psrasitic  crostaceau  found  upon  shrimps. 


Ep'iearp,  n.  [Or.  ept,  upon,  Ixnrpot^  frnit]  (Bot.)  The 
external  layer  or  region  of  the  pericarp  or  shell  of  a 
fruit.  This  layer  generally  appears  as  a  thin  skin,  being 
far  less  liable  to  alteration  than  either  mesocarp  or  en- 
docarp.  See  FaiHT. 

Ep'lc  Cy'cle,  n.  (Lit.)  The  vast  number  of  poems 
which  treated  of  the  mythological  and  heroic  ages  of 
Oreece,  rendered  some  arrangement  in  the  order  of 
reading  them  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  besides  the 
JUad  and  Odyuey  of  Homer,  there  were  five  other  epic 
poems  relating  to  the  legend  of  Troy  alone,  two  giving 
the  adventures  of  Heracles,  with  many  others  which 
are  now  known  only  by  name.  These  poems  were  ar- 
ranged at  Alexandria,  in  the  2d  cent.  B.  c,  not  accord- 
ing to  merit,  but  simply  by  the  order  of  the  events  wliich 
they  professed  to  narrate ;  and  the  whole  collection  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Epic  Cycle.  This  cycle  com- 
prised the  Homeric  poems  as  well  as  all  others;  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  former  were  generally  spoken  of  by 
themselves,  the  phrase  *<  cyclic  poet  "  came  gradually  to 
express  inferiority.  (Qrote's  History  of  Greece^  Part  I. 
ch.  xxi.) 

Ep'lcede,  n.  [Qr.  epikedeion^  an  elegy.]  An  elegy;  a 
dirge ;  a  funeral-song. 

Eplce'dlaly  Eplee'dlan,  a.  Dirge-like,  elegiac; 
funereal. 

Epiee^dinm,  n.  Same  as  Epicxdk,  a.  v. 

Epleene,  (fp'w«n,)  a.  om.  [Fr.;  Ur.  ep^Jtotnos — ept, 
and  koinos,  common,  probably  from  zun^  Sansk.  sam^ 
together  with.]  Common  to  lioth  sexes:  —  a  term  ap- 
plied to  such  Greek  and  Latin  nouns  as  have  only  one 
form  of  gender,  either  the  masculine  or  feminine,  to  in- 
dicate animals  of  both  sexes. 

Epleerm'tiCf  a.  [Qr.  epiktrastikos.]  Assuaging;  emol- 
lient. 

Epleblre'ma,  n;  of.  Epichihemata.  [Or.]  (Rhet.)  A 
syllogism  in  which  the  mi^jor  and  minor  premises  bring 
with  them  their  own  proof. 

Epieol'ie,  a.  [Or.  epi,  and  koUm,  colon.]  (Anat.)  Lying 
over  and  about  the  colon. 

Eplctetian,  (ep-ik-Ufshan,)  a.  [Qr.  epikteteios.]  Relat- 
ing to  Epictetus  (ff.  v.\,  or  to  his  philosophy. 

£plct«'tas,  a  Phrygian  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  school, 
was  u.  at  Hieropolis.  and  flourished  in  the  Ist  cent.  He 
was  originally  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus,  the  freedman 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  though  expelled  from  Rome 
by  Domitian,  he  returned  after  that  emperor's  death, 
and  gained  the  esteem  of  Adrian  and  Marcus  Anrelius. 
E.^n  Enchiridion  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Stoio  phi- 
losophy. He  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immortedity 
of  the  soul,  but  declared  himself  strongly  against  sui- 
cide. The  style  of  E.  is  concise,  devoid  of  all  meretri- 
cious ornament,  and  full  of  energetic  counsels  and  use- 
ful maxims.  The  emperor  Antoninus  thanked  the  gods 
ho  could  collect  from  the  writings  of  this  philosopher 
that  wherewith  to  conduct  life  with  honor  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  his  country.  E's  fovorito  maxim  was, 
"  Bear  and  forbear." 

Ep'lenre.  n.  [Lat.  Epicurus;  Qr.  Epikouros.]  A  fol- 
lower of  Epicurus,  but  more  Justly  a  follower  of  the  doc- 
trines ascribed  to  Epicurus;  —  hence,  a  man  devoted  to 
sensiud  enjoyments;  one  who  indulges  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  table ;  a  gourmand ;  a  gourmet ;  a  voluptuary ;  a 
lover  of  good  eating. 

"  Then  miafls  with  th«  Entliali  tptcurtt."  —  akaka. 

Eplearean,  (ep-i-WiVe-an,)  a.  [Lat  E!picureus.]  Per- 
taining to  Epicurus,  or  to  his  philosophy.  —  Also,  luxu- 
rious ;  given  to  self-indulgence  and  personal  enjoyments ; 
given  to  luxury ;  contributing  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table. 

"  What  a  dama'd  epieurean  raaesl  Is  this  I  "  —  SluJta. 

— n.  A  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

— One  who  is  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Eplen'reanism,  n.  The  doctrines  enundated  by  Epi- 
curus ;  also  attachment  to  such  doctrines. 

Epleu'reans,  n.  pi.  (PhUos.)  A  sect  of  philosoohers 
founded  by  Epicurus  of  Samos,  who  established  a  school 
at  Athens,  b.  c.  306,  and  continued  to  teach  until  his 
death,  b.  c.  270.    See  Epicurus. 

Eplearlmii,  (fj/i-kn-rism,)  n.  [Fr.  fpicurisme.]  The 
Epicurean  d(»ctrines.  —  Luxury,  sensual  eiijoyments; 
Indulgence  in  gross  pleasures ;  voluptuousness. 

"  Some  (ood  meo  bsTS  Tsalaretf  to  call  monlfloenos ...  a  piece 
of  tpicuriMm."  —  Calamjf. 

Kp'lcnrlse,  v.  a.  To  profess  attachment  to  the  doc- 
trines held  by  Epicurus.  —  To  gourmandixe ;  to  feed  like 
an  epicure;  to  live  voluptuously. 

Eplcu'rua,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of 
the  Epicurean  school,  was  b.  in  Satnus,  b.  c.  342.  His 
father,  Nescles,  was  an  Athenian  colonist  in  that  island. 
Epicurus  studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  taught  it  at 
Mitylene  and  Lampsacus,  and  in  b.  C  306  settled  at 
Athens,  and  in  a  garden  which  he  bought  there  opened 
his  school  of  philoeopby.  The  funchimentnl  doctrine  of 
Epicurus  in  morals  is,  that  pleasure  is  the  sovereign 
good.  He  taught  that  this  must  be  sought  by  the  aid 
of  reason  ;  that  prudence  is  the  first  of  virtues,  and  that 
moral  excellence  is  only  of  value  as  conducing  to  pleas- 
ure. He  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  as- 
serted the  existence  of  the  gods,  their  perfect  repose, 
and  their  indifference  to  human  affairs.  In  physics  he 
adopted  the  atomic  theory,  applying  it  to  the  gods  them- 
selves. Although  his  system  too  easily  lent  itself  to  the 
Justification  of  a  sensual  life,  E.  obtained  the  praise  even 
of  his  adversaries  for  the  simple,  pure,  and  manly  life 
he  himself  led.  His  works  are  lost,  but  some  fragments 
of  his  book  On  iVafure  were  discovered  at  Herculaneum. 
The  gre«it  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Rrrum  Natura^  \»  an. 
exposition  of  the  system  of  this  great  philosopher.  D. 
B.  c.  270. 


Kplcyele.  (ej/x-sil4d;)n.  [Qr.  rpi^  and  kyllos,  a  circle.] 
(Astron.)  A  little  circle  revolving  while  its  centre  moves 
round  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater  circle. 

Eplcjr'eloid,  n,  [Fr.  epicycUndf,  from  Qr.  epikykloSf 
and  eidosj  shape.]  (tieom.)  See  Cycloioal 

Eplcjreloid'al,  a.  Relating  to  the  epicycloid,  or  par- 
taking of  its  characteristics. 

Eplcarclold'al-wbeel,  n.  (Mnh.)  A  toothed  wheel 
nxea  to  a  framework,  having  connected  with  its  gear 
another  toothed  wheel  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  first, 
and  so  placed  as  to  revolve  in  the  latter*s  centre. 

Epldaaras,  {ahi-tlor'us^)  a  town  of  ancient  Oreece,  at 
the  N.  of  Argolis,  in  Peloponnesus,'chiefly  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  iEsculapius,  who  had  there  a  famous  tem- 
ple. It  received  its  name  from  Epidaums,  a  son  of  Ar- 
gus and  Evadne.  It  is  now  called  Pidavro^  or  EpidairOy 
and  is  the  place  where,  in  1821,  the  first  Qreek  congress 
assembled. 

Epldeie'iie,  Epidle'tle,  a.  [Or.  epideiktikos.']  Tend- 
ing to  exhibit  by  form  or  force  of  language. 

Epideni'lc,  Epldem'lral,  a.  [Fr.  ipidimique,  from 
Or.  qndemios  —  epiy  and  demtts^  the  people.    See  DxMOO* 
RACT.]    Affecting,  or  common  to,  a  whole  people;  dif- 
fused throughout  a  community ;  universal ;  general. 
"  Tbey'rs  cltinus  of  SeoUaad,  a  nation  tpidtmdctd."  —  CUw^and. 

— That  falls  at  once  upon  a  people,  as  a  plague ;  attacking 
many  persons  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same  season, 
as  a  disease;  generally  prevailing;  affecting  great  num- 
bers ;  as,  an  epidemic  evil,  revolutionary  doctrines  ar» 
epidemical^  Ac. 

— n.  (Med.)  An  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  which  at- 
tacks many  people  at  the  same  period  and  in  the  same 
country,  *'  rages  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  gradually 
diminishes  and  disappears,  to  return  again  at  periods 
more  or  less  remote.^'  Thus  AsUtic  cholera,  inflnenxa, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  ftc,  frequently  appear  iis  epidem- 
ics ;  that  is,  are  found  to  prevail  in  certain  parts  of  a 
country,  while  the  adjacent  districts  are  free  trom  their 
ravages.  It  is  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  an  ept- 
tUmic,  that  it  be  of  a  temporary,  in  contradistinction  to 
a  permanent  character,  though  isolated  cases  may  occa- 
sionally be  observed  in  districts  once  visited  by  the  JSL 
It  differs  from  endemic^  inasmuch  as  the  latter  class  of 
diseases  are  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  and  prevail 
only  among  certain  people  and  in  certain  districts.  See 
Black  Death,  Choleba,  Plaook,  Small-pox,  Yxllow 
Fbter,  Ac. 

Epldem'lcalljr,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  epidemic. 

Epldein'lcalneMi.n.  State  of  being  epidemical. 

Epldemlolog^lcal,  a.    Relating  to  epidemiology. 

Kpidemlol'on,  n.  [Or.  epi,  drmos,  people,  and  logoSy 
speech.]  (Med.)  That  department  of  medical  science  de- 
voted to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  epidemical 
disease. 

Epidemogr'rapbjr,  n.  [Or.  ept,  demos,  pe^'ple,  and 
graphein,  to  write. J  (MedT)  A  history  of,  or  treatise 
upon,  epidemic  diseases  generally. 

Ep'ldenMr,  ft.  [¥r.  ipid£mie;  Qr.epidemia.]  (Med.) 
came  as  EPinEMic,  q.  v. 

Eplden'dram,  n.  [Or.  mt,  and  dendron,  a  tree.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orchtdaeete.  There  arc  nearly 
300  species  that  live  parasitic  upon  the  bark  of  trees, 
chiefly  natives  of  S.  America.  A  great  many  are  culti- 
vated in  hot-houses  for  their  beauty  and  the  bizarre  ap- 
pearance of  their  flowers. 

Eplderm.  n.   See  EpinERins. 

Eplderm'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cuticle  of  the  skin, 
or  to  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Epidermal  TlMine.  (Bot.)  The  term  applied  to  the 
external  layer  of  cells  in  flowering  and  the  higher  flow- 
erless  plants.  This  layer  may  commonly  be  readily  sepa- 
rated as  a  distinct  membrane  or  skin,  as  its  com(ionent 
cells  differ  in  shape  and  in  the  nature  of  their  content! 
fh)m  those  cells  placed  beneath  them.  This  tissue  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  namely,  of  nu  inner  portion,  usually 
called  the  epidermis,  and  of  an  outer  thin  pellicle,  to 
which  the  name  cuticle  is  gi\«  n.  Carpenter,  and  soma 
other  authors,  make  use  of  these  terras  in  precisely  the 
reverse  sense,  calling  the  external  (lellicle  the  epidermis. 
Following  Prof.  Bentley,  we  will  emplov  the  terms  as 
generally  understood.  The  epidermis,  then,  consifits  of 
one  or  more  layers  of  cells,  firmly  united  together  by 
their  sides  so  as  to  form  a  membrane.  These  cells  are 
generally  of  a  flattened  tabular  character ;  but  they  vary 
much  in  their  outline.  Ordinarily,  in  European  i)lantB, 
the  epidermis  is  formed  of  but  one  row  of  cells ;  but  in 
tropical  plants,  two,  three,  or  more  rows  sre  common. 
The  upper  walls  of  the  cell  are  generally  much  thickened 
by  secondary  deposits,  and  this  thickening  is  especially 
evident  in  leaves  of  a  leathery  or  hardened  texture,  as 
those  of  the  oleander,  box,  and  holly.  The  epidermis 
covers  all  parts  of  the  plants  upon  which  it  is  found, 
that  are  exposed  directly  to  the  air,  except  the  stigma: 
and  it  is  in  all  cases  absent  from  those  which  live  under 
water.  In  the  fungi,  algae,  and  lichens,  it  is  altogether 
wanting.  The  cuticle  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the 
epidermal  cells,  with  the  exception  of  the  o|>enings  called 
stomata,  and  even  sheathes  the  hairs  and  other  appen- 
dages. It  has  no  cellular  structure,  but  is  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  membmne.  A  membranous  layer,  resem- 
bling, if  not  actually  identical  with  the  cuticle,  is  found 
upon  the  surface  of  plants  living  under  water,  and  also 
covering  the  algsp,  lichens,  and  fungi.  The  stomaUt,  or 
stomates,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  orifices 
situate<l  between  some  of  the  epidermal  cells  Iciidinginto 
the  intercellular  cavities  beneath,  so  as  to  allow  a  free 
communication  between  the  internal  tissues  and  the  ex- 
ternal air.  They  are  commonly  called  breathing-pores. 
They  vary  in  form  and  position  in  different  plants,  and 
different  parts  of  the  same  plsnt ;  but  they  are  always 
the  same  in  any  particular  |«rt  of  a  plant.    The  moat 
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common  ft>rm  ii  oral,  but  tbey  are  tometimes  Men  round 
or  square.  They  are  either  placed  eiuglj  upon  the  epi- 
dennie  at  regular  or  irregular  distaucee,  or  in  clttsters, 
with  space*  quite  ft>ee  (Vom  them  intervening.  The  num- 
ber of  Btomata  also  variee  considerably  in  different 
plants  and  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  We  give 
the  numbers  counted  in  a  square  inch  upon  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  a  few  plants,  to  show 
the  extent  of  this  variatiou :  —  Mistletoe,  upper  surfkce 
200,  under  snrfkce  200 ;  peony,  upper  surface  none^  lower 
surfiice  13,700 ;  hou«e-leek,  upper  surface  10,710,  lower 
surface  6,000;  lilac,  upper  surface  fum«,  lower  surface 
160,000.  Storaata  I'xUt  more  or  less  upon  all  flowering 
plants,  but  are  absent  from  the  lower  order  of  flowerless 
plants.  On  floating  leaves  they  are  found  only  upon  the 
upper  surface. 

Epldemi'atold,  Epldenn'old,  a.  Belonging  to, 
or  resembling,  the  epiderin. 

Kptdenu'eous,  Eplderm'ie,  Eplderm'tdal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  epidermis;  resembling  the  bark  or 
covering  of  a  tree. 

Eplderni'lil,  n.  [Or.,  from  ep^,  and  derma^  the  skin.] 
(Anal.)  The  cuticle  or  scurf-«kin  of  any  animal.  —  See 
Skin. 

(Bot.)    See  KnOKHXAL  TiBSUK. 

Kplderm'old,  a.   Same  as  EpiDnxATon>,  q.  v. 

Epidie'tic,  a.  8ee  Kpiductig. 

Epldld'yinls,  n.  [Or.]  (AruiL)  A  body  formed  by  eon- 
Tolutions  of  the  commencement  of  the  sperm-duct  or 
wu  dtfereni^  lying  upon  the  testicle,  and  more  or  lesM 
closely  attached  to  that  giand. 

Ep'ioote,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  epidotU,  because  the  base 
or  the  primary  form  undergoes  an  increase  in  some  of 
the  secondary  forms.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  which  has  re- 
ceived several  names.  It  consists  essentially  of  silicate 
of  alumina  with  silicate  of  lime  {ZoitiU  or  calcareous 
Spidote),  or  with  silicates  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of 
iron  {PiMtmciU  or  calcareo-femiginons  Epitode),  or  with 
silicates  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  manganese 
(Manganesian  Epidote).  Its  color  is  usually  nuious 
shades  of  green,  yellow,  and  red.  It  occurs  in  granite 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  and  in  various  crystalline  slates. 

Epidot'iCf  a.  Resembling,  pertaining  to,  or  containing 
epidote. 

Epl|r>^a«  n.  [Or.  cpt,  upon,  and  oe,  the  earth ;  fh>m  its 

5 rostrate  habit.]  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Erieacfce. 
hey  are  perennial  suffruticoee,  trailing  plants ;  leaves 
evergreen.  The  species  E.  repem  is  the  well-known 
Trailing  Arbutus,  or  May-flower,  found  in  the  woods 
firom  Newfoundland  S.W.  through  Pennsylvania  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

Eplffie'oiis,  Eplfce'al,  Eplffe'ons,  a.  [Or.  epi- 
gaiui.]  {BoL)  Growing  upon,  or  in  close  proximity  to, 
the  earth. 

Eplfraa'trlaly  Epi(ras'trlc,  a.  [Jr.  eptaoitrique ; 
Gr.  epi,  and  goHir,  the  belly.  See  Gastric]  (Anat) 
Pertaining  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen ;  as,  the 
epigastric  arteries. 

EpldTlMl'trlaill,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  qpigastrion.]  (Anal.) 
The  upper  psxt  of  the  abdomen ;  the  epigastric  region, 
or  central  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  belly. 

Epl(ras'troeele,  n.  [Gr.  «m,  upon,  gattrr,  the  stom- 
ach, and  kdc,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  A  hernia  of  the  stomach, 
or  of  the  parts  near  it,  whether  formed  by  the  stomach 
or  not. 

Al.  a.  Same  as  Bnajwus. 

)  Sameas  Piuou,7.v. 
_     _  .         .  _         .  ,  ^rystaU.)  Noting  a  form 

not  natural  to  a  substance, 

{OtfA,.)  Formed  on  the  surfiuse  of  the  earth : — in  con- 
tradistinction to  A<,_ 

genfjti*^  generation.] 
addition  to,  pre- 
viously existing  parts.  The  word  is  applied  in  physi- 
ology to  that  theory  of  new  formations  in  organized 
beings  which  supposes  them  to  spring  fh>m  superadded 
centres  of  vital  activity ;  as  opposed  to  the  theory,  which 
presumes  that  the  new  is  formed  by  a  development  or 
modification  of  the  old  structure.  See  Ovum. 

Epiireii'eslst,  n.  One  who  advocates  the  theory  of 
epigenesis. 

Eptjre'oiis,  a.  Same  as  Bpig  jeous,  a.  v. 

Eptflrlot'tie,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  epiglottis. 

Eplylot'tln,  Ep't^loi,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and  gldUify  the 
mouth  of  the  windpipe,  from  gWtta^  the  tongue.]  (Anat.) 
An  oval  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
closes  upon  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx;  its 
upper  extremity  is  loose,  and  elevated  by  Its  own  elas- 
ticity; it  closes  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  when  the 
tongue  is  drawn  back  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  Its  base 
has  a  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  os  hyo'des. 

Eplfp'oill,  n.  pi.  (Greek  Hist.)  The  sons  and  descend- 
ants of  the  Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first 
Theban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous  in  an- 
cient history.  They  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  and  marched  against  ThebeK,  under  the 

■    command  of  Thersander.    The  two  armies  met  and  en- 

^     gaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus.    The  fight  wai 

obstinate  and  bloody,  but  victory  declared  for  the  Epi- 

Sni,  and  some  of  the  Thebans  fled  to  Illyricum  with  Leo- 
mus,  their  gcneml,  while  others  retired  into  Thebes, 
where  they  were  soon  besieged,  and  forced  to  surrender. 
Ep'ts^'am,  n.  [Vt.  Spigramme,  from  Gr.  epigramma^  an 
inscription.]  This  term,  as  shown  by  i."  derivation,  was 
originally  applied  to  the  inscriptionH  on  the  tombs  and 
monuments  of  ancient  Greece.  They  were  generally 
written  in  verse,  and  showed  great  simplicity  of  style. 
Usually  they  were  either  dedicatory,  descriptive,  ama- 
tory, or  elegiac.  They  were  seldom  humorous,  ana  their 
chief  merit  consisted  in  thejustness  of  a  single  thought 


tradisti  notion  to  hypngent. 
Kpitren'esls,  n.     [Gr.  «pt,  and  geiu 
IPf^fiiiol.)    A  formation  upon,  or  in 


conveyed  in  harmonious  language.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans, in  their  acceptation  of  the  term  f.,  seem  to  ap> 
E roach  nearer  to  the  idea  of  modern  E.  Oatullus  and 
[artial  were  among  their  most  Cunous  epigrammatists. 
In  modem  times  an  JE.  is  considered  to  be  a  short  poem 
usually  consisting  of  two  to  eight  lines,  in  which  some 
striking  or  ingenious  thought  u  expressed ;  whether  it 
be  serious  or  humorous  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
French  have  always  excelled  in  this  kind  of  writing. 
The  Germans  have  usually  combined  moral  proverbs 
with  their  epigrams ;  but  those  of  Schiller  and  Goethe 
are  generally  satirical.  Pope,  Byron,  Bums,  and  Moore 
have  written  epigrammatic  satire  with  tlie  greatest 
success. 

Epljirn»n>n>At'iC9  Epiirrammat'lcal,  a.  [Fr. 
tpigramwiciHque.^  Writing  epigrams;  dealing  in  epi- 
grams; as,  an  epigrammatic  poet. 

— Suitable  to  epigrams;  belonging  to  epigrams;  concise; 
pointed;  poignant;  as,  4^>^^ra»imat»c  wit,  an  epigram- 
matic style. 

Eplfrrammat'lcalljry  adv.  In  an  epigrammatic 
niauufr. 

Epiir>*An>'ni<^l*t«  **•  {VT.epigrammatUU,]  One  who 
composes  epigmmit  or  deals  in  them. 

Eplarram'matise,  v.  a.  [Gr.  epigrammatito.']  To 
make  an  epigram  on ;  to  represent  or  express  by  epi- 
grams. 

EpIfiri^in'niatUter.  n.  One  who  assumes  a  concise, 
I>oiut4Kl  style  of  writing. 

Ep'tiprapn,  n.  [Gr.  epigraphl — qpi^  and  grapho.  to 
write.]  An  inscription  on  a  statue  or  building.  —  (LU.) 
A  citation  from  some  author,  or  a  sentence  framed  for 
the  purpose,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  work  or 
of  its  separate  divisions  or  chapters.  (Sometimes  termed 
motto.) 

Eptsi«pl>'lcs«  n.  sing.  The  art  or  practice  of  using 
or  making  epl^craphs. 

Ep'iyrapliisi,  n.  One  versed  in  epigraphy. 

Ep^liTi^pIt  J«  **•  The  science  of  inscriptions. 

Eplfrynoiis,  (e-psfe^tu,)  a.  [Gr.  ept,  upon,  gune^  fe- 
male.] (B<4.)  A  term  applied  to  the  stamens  and  corolla 
when  they  appear  to  arise  from  the  summit  of  the  ovary, 
in  consequence  of  the  adherence  of  the  calyx  to  that 
organ.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  campanula,  car- 
rot, and  ivy.  The  name  Epigynee  has  been  given  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  Ondyci/lora,  and  also  to  a  subdivision 
of  the  O^roUiJUtrn,  from  the  calyx  being  more  or  less 
adherent,  and  the  ovary,  consequeutly,  inferior.  —  See 
classification,  in  art.  Bot  ant. 

Ep'llepsjr*  n.  [Gr.  epileptis.  fh>m  epi,  and  lambano,  I 
seize.]  (Med.)  A  form  of  disease  which  receives  its 
name  from  the  suddenness  of  its  attack.  It  is  also  called 
the  falling  sickness,  fr^m  the  patient,  if  standing,  sud- 
denly falling  to  the  ground.  By  the  ancients  it  was 
called  the  sacred  disease,  frY>m  being  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  gods  or  evil  spirits.  The  attack 
is  usually  sudden,  vrithout  any  warning.  The  patient 
may  be  in  his  ordinary  health,  engaged,  perhaps,  in  his 
usuial  occupation,  when  all  at  once  he  utters  a  piercing 
scream,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Immediately  thereafter 
the  face  becomes  violently  distorted,  the  head  is  usually 
drawn  to  one  side,  the  eyes  are  set  and  staring,  or  roll 
wildly  about,  the  color  of  the  skin  becomes  dark  and 
livid, and  the  veins  swollen  and  turgid ;  there  is  frothing 
at  the  mouth ;  the  muscles  of  the  lower  Jaw  act  violently, 
producing  gnaahing  of  the  teeth,  and  frequently  the 
tongue  is  thereby  grievously  iqjured ;  the  arms  are  some- 
times thrown  violently  about,  and  the  lower  limbs  mav 
be  agitated  in  a  similar  manner,  while  the  fingers  with 

great  power  clutch  at  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  The 
reathing  is  at  first  heavy  and  difficult,  but  afterwards 
it  becomes  short,  quick,  and  stertorous,  and  is  often  ac- 
companied with  siiching  and  moaning.  One  side  of  the 
body  is  commonly  more  agitated  than  the  other.  After 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  convulsive  movements 
gradually  diminish,  and  the  pittient  seems  to  recover  a 
faint  glimmering  ot  consciousness ;  but  the  look  which 
he  casts  around  La  stupid  and  heavy,  and  ho  goes  off 
into  a  lethargic  sleep,  from  which  he  does  not  awake  for 
some  hours.  Commonly  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
anything  that  occurred  during  the  paroxysm.  On  coming 
out  of  the  fit,  there  is  generally  headache,  and  always 
languor,  and  it  may  be  days  before  he  fully  recovers 
from  the  effects  of  the  attack.  The  duration  of  the 
paroxysm  is  usually  from  5  to  10  minutes ;  but  some- 
times several  attacks  follow  each  other,  and  it  may  be 
protracted  for  hours.  This  is  a  severe  form  of  E. ;  but 
frequently  it  is  less  severe,  consisting  merely  of  loss  of 
conKciousness,  slight  rigidity,  and  the  convulsion  of  a 
few  muHclM,  and  lasting  only  for  a  minute  or  two.  Oc- 
casionally death  takes  place  during  the  paroxysm;  but 
generally  it  is  attends!  with  little  danger,  unless  the 
patient  may  injure  himself  by  falling  in  some  dangerous 
position.  During  the  attack  the  principal  thing  is  to 
see  that  the  patient  does  not  injure  himself,  —  especially, 
a  piece  of  cork  or  other  gag  ought  to  be  placed  between 
his  teeth,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tongue;  the  dress 
should  be  loosened  about  the  neck  and  chesty  the  head, 
if  possible,  a  little  raised,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air 
maintained.  The  return  of  the  fit  is  exceedingly  various 
in  different  individuals;  several  years,  in  some  cases,  in- 
tervening between  the  attacks,  while  in  others  they  may 
occur  every  month,  week,  or  day.  When  neglected,  they 
usually  become  more  and  more  severe,  or  recur  at  shorter 
intervals.  Rej^eated  attacks  of  this  disease,  in  general, 
soon  produce  a  marked  change  in  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal character  of  the  individual.  There  is  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  active  powers,  purpose  becomes  ir- 
resolute, the  spirits  are  depressed,  and  the  memory  fails ; 
the  features  become  coarse,  heavy,  and  inexpresslTe,  and 
the  leok  vacant.    The  most  frequent,  perhaps,  of  the 


eonseqnencet  of  confirmed  E.  is  Insanity,  either  in  th» 
form  of  acute  mania  or  monomania  following  the  attacks, 
or  of  gradual  imbecility,  without  any  acut**  sehEure. 
Though  the  fit,  as  we  have  said,  ustuUly  comes  on  sudden- 
ly, yet  there  are  sometimes  distinct  warningM  ol  its  ap- 
proach. These  vary  in  different  individuaU,  and  may  be 
lowness  of  spirits,  irritability,  disxinees.  noines  in  the  ear, 
floating  specks  before  the  eyes.  There  is,  however,  a  par- 
ticular seusation  which  is  said  to  be  felt  by  some  im- 
mediately before  the  attack,  and  which  is  known  as  tb* 
auro  epiUptica.  It  is  variously  described  as  resembling 
a  current  of  air,  a  stream  of  water,  or  a  slight  convultdve 
tremor,  commencing  in  one  of  the  limbs,  and  proceed- 
ing upwards  to  the  bead,  when  the  patient  is  deprived 
of  all  consciousness.  E.  is  commonly  divided  into  idio- 
pathic, when  it  is  a  primary  disease,  depending  on  som« 
affection  of  the  brain ;  and  sjrmpathetic,  when  prodaced 
by  an  affection  in  some  other  part  of  the  body, —  aa 
the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  circulating  system,  Ac. 
Among  the  canses  which  give  rise  to  E.  are  external  in- 
juries done  to  the  brain  by  blows,  wounds,  fractures, 
and  the  like,  or  internal  injuries  by  water  on  the  brain, 
tumors,  concretions,  and  polypi.  Violent  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  sudden  frights,  strong  mental 
emotions,  acute  pains  in  any  part,  worms  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  teething,  suppression  of  accustomed  erac- 
nations,  Jcc,  are  causes  which  also  produce  E.  Some- 
times it  is  hereditary ;  at  other  times  it  arises  fh>m  a 
predisposition  occasioned  either  by  plethora  or  a  state 
of  debility.  When  it  arises  from  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, or  comes  on  after  the  age  of  puberty,  or  when  the 
attacks  are  frequent  and  of  long  duration,  it  is  usually 
difficult  to  effect  a  cure ;  but  occurring  in  early  life,  and 
occasioned  by  worms  or  any  other  accidental  cause,  it 
may,  in  general,  be  remedied  with  ease.  Where  the 
disease  can  be  traced  to  any  special  exciting  cause, —  as 
injuries  of  the  head,  worms,  teething,  Ac, —  the  treat- 
ment should  be  first  directed  to  its  removal.  Where,  as 
is  often  the  case,  a  plethoric  state  appears  to  occasion 
the  disease,  tbe  patient  is  to  be  restricted  to  a  low  diet, 
frequent  purgatives  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  every  thine 
avoided  that  may  determine  the  blood  to  the  head;  and 
to  counteract  such  a  tendency,  occasional  cupping,  bli»- 
ters,  issues,  Ac,  may  be  useful.  If;  on  the  coutivy.  there 
are  marks  of  inanition  and  debility,  a  generous  diet, 
with  tonic  medicines  and  other  means  of  strengtheninf^ 
the  system,  will  be  proper.  In  this  disease  great  care 
is  necessary  in  the  mutter  of  diet,  and  moderation  in 
quantity  and  simplicity  in  character  are  material  points. 
When  the  appropriate  remedies  are  Judicioutify  em- 
ployed, and  the  proper  regimen  strictly  adhered  to,  JE. 
is  often  permanently  cured,  and  the  suffering  is  greatly 
mitigated  even  in  those  forms  which  do  not  admit  of  cure. 

EpIlep'tlC.  EplIep'tleMl,  a.  [Qr.  epiUplil.'-* ;  Vt. 
fpilejaiqtu.]  Pertaining,  or  relating  to  epilepsy,  or  the 
falling-sickness;  affected  with  epilepsy;  partaking  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  epilepsy. 

EpIIep'tIc*  n.  One  who  suffers  fW>m  epilepsy.— A 
medicine  expressly  designed  to  cure  epile|H<y. 

Epllep'tifomi,  a.    Having  f* 
of  epilepsy. 

Epllonblnm,  n.  [Gr.  qii^  upon,  hibojf^  a  pod,  iV'n,  a 
violet;  a  violet  growing  upon  a  pod.]  (Bot.)  A  genns 
of  plants,  ord.  Onagracett.  Tliey  are  perennial  herbs 
with  calyx-tube  not  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  limb 
deeply  4-cleft,  4-paried  and  deciduous ;  petals  4 ;  sta- 
mens 8 :  anthers  fixed  near  the  middle ;  stigma  often 
with  4  spreading  lobee ;  ovary  and  capsule  linear,  4-cor- 
nered,  4-celIed,  4-valved ;  secNrls  indefinite,  comose,  with 
a  tuft  of  long  hairs.  There  are  5  American  species,  the 
principal  of  which  are  E.  angustifolium,  known  as  the 
Willow-herb  or  Rose-liay,  found  In  low  waste  grounds 
fh)m  Pennoylvania  N.  to  the  Arctic  regions;  i«nd  JS. 
coloratum,  the  Colored  Enilobium.  found  from  British 
America  S.  to  Georjria  and  W.  to  Oregon. 

EpilOiT'iC*  EpIIOiT'lCAl^  a-  [Or.  ^logikos.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  like,  an  epilogue;  epilogistic. 

EpH'Oflrtam,  n.    [Gr.  epilogitmot.]    Final  reckoning. 

EpllOfjrlM'tlc,  a.  [Gr.  epiUigistikos.]  Pertaining  to  an 
epilogue;  of  the  nature  of  an  epilogue :  epilogic. 

EpH'OKlse,  Ep'll0irni*^9  V-  ^'  "^o  render  in  the 
form  of  an  epilogue;  to  pronounce  an  epilogue. 

EpllOfra«9  (rp'»-'^.)  n.  [Lat.  epilogm;  Gr.  epilogos, 
conclusion — epi,  and  2q;&,  to  ppeak.J  (Lit.)  In  dra- 
matic poetry,  the  closing  address  to  an  audience  at  tho 
end  of  a  play  ;  —  oppoaed  to  prologiu. 

"  'Til  true  that  a  good  play  needs  no  tpOogue."  —  ShakM. 
(Rhet.)    The  closing  or  recapitulative  part  of  a  dia- 
course ;  peroration. 

Ep'llofrnlse,  v.  a.    See  Epilooiu. 

Eplm'acbiiii,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  birdat  allied  to 
the  Paradigeidtr,  having, 
like  them,  a  slender  beak, 
but  with  velvety  or  scale- 
like feathers  partly  cover- 
ing the  nostrils,  as  in  the 
Birds  of  Paradise.  The 
plumage  of  E.  magnificus 
(Fig.  951)  is  of  the  most 
gorgeous  description.  It  is 
of  a  deep  black,  with  the 
feathers  magnificently 
glossed  with  various  colors. 
It  is  a  native  of  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

Eplmen'ldew,  an  epic 
poet  of  Crete,  contemporary 
with  Solon.  He  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  seven  wise 
men,  by  those  who  exclude  Periander  flrom  the  number. 
While  he  was  tending  his  flocks  one  day,  he  entered 


;  the  form  or  appearance 
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Into  a  care,  where  he  fell  asleep.  Hit  sleep,  according  to 
tradStioo,  conti lined  fur  flfty-teren  jrean,  and  when  he 
awoke  be  fuond  erery  oLject  so  considerably  altered, 
that  be  scarcely  knew  where  he  was.  It  is  supposed 
that  be  litred  2^9  years.  After  death  he  was  revered  as 
a  Kod  by  the  Athenians.    Lived  in  the  6th  centnry  b.  o. 

Epn'eral,  n.  [Gr.  ept,  and  merot.  a  tbigb.J  {Zoia.} 
That  part  of  the  segment  of  an  articulate  animal  which 
is  above  the  Joint  of  the  limb. 

BpliBetlieiis,  (fy^-i-m^the-ua,)  one  of  the  Oceanides, 
who  inconsiderately  married  Pandora,  by  whom  he  had 
Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deucalion.  He  had  the  curiositv  to 
open  the  box  which  Pandora  had  broaght  with  her. 
(S«e  PAinMMU.)  Bk>imethe<ts  was  changed  into  a  monkey 
by  the  gods,  and  s«nt  into  the  island  Pithecusa. 

KplnaL  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Vosges.  on  both 
banks  of  the  Moselle,  34  m.  S.8.B.  of  Nancy.  65  N.N.E. 
of  B«sancon,  and  203  lfi.S.B.  of  Paris.  It  is  a  tolerably 
well^ailt  and  flourishing  city,  haying  manufactures  of 
embroidery,  lace,  pottery,  paper,  oil,  ^c.  E.  belonged 
to  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  till  1070,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  French.     I^p.  13,180. 

EBtairlette,  (eghinifUt',)  n.  [Fr.]  (JUL)  The  prim- 
ing-needle of  a  gun  of  heavy  calibre. 

BpmllKlaa,  a.  [Or.  epinikion.]  Commemorating  a 
victory ;  as,  an  qdrnkian  song. 

Bplayetto.  (ep^n^ik^tu,)  n.;  pL  Epiwrcmcs.  [Gr. 
tpimtfktii:  Lat.  sptnjfctii.J  {Med.)  A  pustule  at  the 
comer  of  the  eye. 

EpIpet'aloiM,  a,  [Or.  epi^  and  peUiUm^  a  petal.]  (Bot.) 
Canied  on  the  petals,  as  of  a  flower. 

Eplpliaiiilis.  {ep^'/a%fne^%u^)  a  Oreek  father  of  the 
church,  who  was  bom  in  Palestine  early  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  educated  among  the  Qnostics  in  Egypt ;  after 
which  be  returned  to  Palestine  and  l»ecAme  the  disciple 
of  the  monk  Hilarion.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  ^alamis, 
in  the  isle  of  Cypros,  367,  and  died  in  403.  Epiphanius 
was  a  man  of  some  learning  but  little  Judgment,  and  he 
was  a  vehement  opponent  of  Origen.  He  wrote  a  book 
entiled  /^aarittJH  against  all  heresies. 

l^lpkaajr,  (t-pi/'d-ne^)  n.  [Or.  ntiphanHa^  a  manifes- 
UtMU.]  {Sect.)  A  festival  of  the  Christian  Church  held 
on  the  6th  day  of  January,  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
BanUiBStation  of  Christ.  In  early  times  this  festival 
probably  commemorat«^  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour, his 
Manifestation  in  the  flenh,  and  his  numifestation  to  the 
Oeatiles.  As  a  household  festival,  the  K  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  king's  festival,  or  of  TipeUUirnigfU  (being 
the  twelfth  night  fh>m  the  Nativity).  The  practice  of 
choosing  a  king  and  queen  in  fiuniiy  merriments  upon 
that  night  has  been  traced  back  to  a  similar  custom 
among  Die  Romans  dnriuK  the  Saturnalia. 

EpIplM^iflls,  n.  [Or.  fpt,  upon,  phegm^  the  beech: 
U>ing  supposed  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  that  tree.] 
(Bot)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Orobanehacetr.  The  root 
oi  E.  virginiana  is  call«^  cancer-root,  from  having  been 
f.mnerly  used  as  an  application  to  cancers.  It  was  the 
principal  ingredient  in  a  once  celebrated  nostrum,  called 
Martin's  cancer-powder. 

Epl|»lM»iie'ina,  n.  [Qr.]  {Rhd)  A  striking  ezcUir 
mation  which  puts  an  end  to  a  dlsoourso  or  oration. 

EpilplM»i«,  (e-piTo-ra.)  n.  (Or.J  (Med.)  A  disease 
occMioned  by  a  superabundant  secretion  of  tears. 

(RhfL)  A  word  repeated  with  emphatic  effect,  at  the 
end  of  a  series  of  stanxas. 

Epipfc— 'pliorlte,  ».  (iA'a.)  A  rariety  of  phosphate 
of  firne,  g.  r. 

Eplpkyllosperai'oas,  a.  [Or.  fpi.  phyUon,  leaf, 
and  tpermm,  need.]  {Bot.)  Presenting  seeds  on  the 
bade  of  the  leaves,  as  certain  ferns. 

Eplphjlloiw,  {rp^-JWlut,)  a.  [Or.]  (Bot,)  Some- 
thing growing  on  a  leaf. 

l^piiys'ieml,  a.  Possessing  the  nature  of  an  epi- 
physis. 

Eplplijr»|»,(*.p</»i-«>,)».  [Or.,  an  outgrowth.]  {Anat.) 
A  procew  of  a  bone  separated  at  first  by  a  layer  of  car^ 
tOagv  from  that  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Eplj^h'jrtia1«  a,    <B4.)    Belonging  to  an  epiphyte. 

£p'lplljrt««  ft.  [Or.  cpi,  on,  and  phyd.  I  produce.] 
{Bet.)  A  plant  which  finds  a  resting-place  upon  the 
snrbce  of  oth«r  plants,  e.  ^.,  msnv  raoMes  and  orchids, 
as  distinguiBhed  from  parasites  which  draw  sustenance 
tnm  the&  foster-plants. 

Epiphwt'ic,  Kptpliwrieal,  a.  (Bot.)  Partaking  of, 
or  havLig.  the  propertua  or  characteristics  of  an  epi- 
phyte. 

EptpliTtlcaUljr,  adv,  (Bat.)  After  the  manner  of  an 
epiphyte. 

SMpler^^slA,  N.  [Or.]  (Med.)  Superabundance  of 
blood  in  the  arteries,  Ac 

Epiplex'ts*  N.  rOr]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  seek- 
ing to  conviDce  tne  hearer  by  gentle  reproacli. 

Epflpl«C«,  (e^yio-te,)  n.  [Or.  epiplokt.}  (Bhet.)  A  fig- 
ure of  speech  by  which  one  aggravation,  or  striking  cir- 
cumstance, la  added,  in  due  gradation,  to  another ;  as, 
*'  He  not  only  spared  bis  enemies,  but  continued  them 
in  employment;  not  only  continued,  but  advanced 
tbsm.'* 

Cplpl«c«le,  n.  [Or.  epipMcele.]  (Med.)  A  hernia  or 
rupture  caused  by  a  protrusion  of  the  omentum. 

Cplpl^iiC,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  omentum. 

Epiploon,  (e-^yto-on,)  n.  [Or.]  (Anat.)  The  caul  or 
omentum.    See  Caul. 

Eptpol'lc^o.  (Optics.)  Relatingto epipolism. 

EpIp'oUsMi,  n.  (CMicM.)    See  FLUoaKSCBivot. 

Eplp'ollscd,  a.  Presentiug  an  epipolic  aspect;  as, 
mpo(md  light. 

Ep'lrot^n.  An  inhabitant  of  Epirus. 

n'Irva,  an  extensive  prov.  of  ancient  Oreece,  now  fbrm- 
ng  the  8.  part  of  Albania.    It  was  separated  fh)m  Ore- 


dan  niyria  by  the  Cerannian  Mountains,  and  by  the 
funotts  river  Pindus  (q.v.)  from  Thessaly.  The  river 
Achilon,  also  famous  in  mythological  story,  flowed 
through  the  llmiu  of  this  prov.  Here  were  also  the  cel- 
ebrated temple  and  sacred  grove  of  Dodona.  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  llacedon,  vras  a  native  of  £.,  which  country 
paswd  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Turks.  E.  by  the  Convention  with  Turkey,  of  May 
24, 1881,  was  ceded  to  Oreece. 

Eplaceniam,  (ep-i-si'ni-uin^)  n.  [Or.  episkemim.] 
(Arch.)  Among  the  ancients,  the  upper  order  of  the 
scene  in  a  theatre.    See  Prosckmium. 

Eplseopacy,  {e-pit'kn-pd^e^)  n.  [Or.  «pt<Ax!po«,  a  bishop 
or  overseer. J  (E<xL)  That  form  of  church-government 
in  which  one  order  of  the  clergy  is  superior  to  another; 
as  bishops  to  priests  and  deacons.  Much  discussion  has 
taken  place  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy.  Nothing  con- 
clusive can  be  gathered  concerning  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  existed  univer- 
sally in  the  Church  from  the  earliest  historic  ages  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  acd  it  is  inferred,  as  no 
change  can  be  shown  to  have  taken  place,  that  the  same 
constitution  existed  ftx>m  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents  argue,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  as  there  is  nothing  definite  concerning  it  in  Scrip- 
ture, Christians  are  left  a  discretionary  power  of  model- 
ling the  government  of  their  church  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  seem  to  them  most  meet ;  and  that  every  Chris- 
tian society  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  itself,  provided 
these  laws  are  consistent  with  charitv  and  peace,  and 
with  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. **  It  cannot  be  proved,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  **  that 
any  form  of  church  government  was  laid  down  in  the 
Christian,  as  it  has  been  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  with 
a  view  of  fixing  a  constitution  for  succeeding  ages,  and 
which  constitution,  consequently,  the  disciples  of  Chris- 
tianity would  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  by  the  very 
law  of  their  religion,  be  obliged  to  adopt  Certainly  no 
command  of  this  kind  was  delivered  by  Christ  himself; 
and  if  it  be  shown  that  the  Apostles  ordained  bishops 
and  presbyters  among  their  first  converts,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  deacons  also,  and  deaconesses,  were 
appointed  bv  them  vdth  functions  very  dissimilar  to 
any  which  obtain  in  the  Church  at  present  The  truth 
aeems  to  have  been  that  such  offices  were  at  first  erected 
in  the  Christian  Church  as  the  good  order,  the  iiutruo- 
tion,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  society  at  that  time  re- 
quired, without  any  intention,  at  least  without  any  de- 
clared design,  of  regulating  the  appointment  authority, 
or  the  distinction  of  Chrtstian  ministers  under  fhtnre 
circumstances."  The  power  vested  in  the  bishops  or 
higher  clergy  differs  very  much  among  the  different 
episcopal  bodies.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Oreek 
churches,  as  also  the  Church  of  England,  are  episcopalian. 

Epto'copal.  a.  f  L.  Lat  episcopalig.]  Belonging  to,  or 
vested  in.  bishops  or  prelates ;  as,  episcopal  authority.  — 
Oovemed  by  bisboiw;  as,  an  JE^rimxpal  Churdu  See 
Protbstant  Episcopal  Cocrih. 

Eplseopa'lia,  n.  [LatJ  (Ecd.  Hist.)  A  term  signi- 
fying synodals  or  other  customary  payments  fh>m  the 
clergy  to  their  bishop  or  diocesan,  which  were  formerly 
collected  by  the  rural  deans,  and  by  them  transmitted 
to  the  bishop.    (Sometimes  written  Onrra  Episcopalia.) 

EpIseopA'llan,  a.  Episcopal ;  relating  or  belonging 
to  prelacy,  or  episcopal  government 

— n.  One  who  belongs  to  an  episcopal  church,  or  adheres 
to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  govenunent,  rules,  dis- 
cipline, ftc.    See  Episoopact. 

Eplseopallanteiii,  n.  The  system  of  episcopal  re- 
Ugion,  or  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops ;  epis- 
copacy. 

Epis'copalljr,  adv.  In  an  episcopal  manner ;  by  epis- 
copal rule  or  authority. 

Epui'eopate,  n.  [Fr.  episeopat,  ft^m  L.  Lat  episeopatus.] 
A  bishopric;  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop. — The 
order  of  bishops,  taken  collectively. 

Epto'eoplclde,  n.  [Lat.  episcepus,  and  csDdere,  to  slay  .J 
The  act  of  feloniously  killing  a  bishop. 

Eplsod'al.  Eplsod'lal,  Episod'le,  Eptaod'- 
ieal,  a.  [Or.  «peisodios.\  Pertaining  to  an  episode: 
comprised  in  an  episode  or  digression;  as,  **episodiocu 
ornaments  of  description."  —  Drydtn. 

Ep'laode,  n.  [Or.  epeisodion — gn,  and  etsodot,  an  en- 
trance — et«,  to,  in,  and  hddos^  a  way ;  Sansk.  sua,  to  go.l 
(Lit.)  In  the  Oreek  drama  the  term  eisodos  was  applied 
to  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  on  the  stage,  and  the 
epeisodion  to  that  part  of  a  play  which  lay  between  two 
verbal  songs.  As  thefie  recitations  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Oreek  stage  hn«l  nothing  to  do  with  the  choral 
part  the  term  epeisodion,  with  its  Lat  derivative  episo- 
dium,  begHU  to  be  applifd  to  any  incidental  narrative  or 
digression  in  a  poem  w  hich  the  poet  has  connected  with 
the  main  plot,  but  which  is  not  essential  to  it.  In  this 
light,  the  catalogue  of  ships  is  considered  an  E.  in  the 
Jliadt  and  the  description  of  the  war  in  heaven  is  con- 
sidered an  R  in  I\iradise  Lost.  Episodes  should  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  subject  and  should  either  point  out 
important  consequences  or  develop  hidden  causes.  The 
E.  describing  the  destruction  of  Troy,  in  Virgirs  .^£he»d, 
is  one  of  this  kind.  In  the  best  poets,  episodes  are  gen- 
erally finished  in  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  man- 
ner. The  I\i'<irie  Qu^me  of  Spenser,  and  the  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Ariosto,  contain  so  many  long  episodes,  that 
the  poems  present  all  the  appearance  of  an  inartistic 
compilation  of  unconnected  legends. 

Eplsod'iealljr,  ode.  By  way  of  episode. 

Eplspaa'tie,  a.  [Or.  epispastikos ;  Fr.  ipispastique.] 
(MtU.)  Exciting  a  blistering  or  irritating  action  on  the 
skin. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  vesicatory ;  a  blister. 

Ep'upenn,  n.  [Fr.  episperme,  from  Or.  ^  and  tperma, 


•eed.]  (Bot.)  The  outer  ooat  or  oorerlng  of  a  seed ;  tb* 
testa  or  integuments  of  a  seed. 

Eploporm'le,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
episperm. 

E|»M^tatos«n.  [Or.,  a  president]  (A-aeJIriKst)  The  title 
of  the  presidents  of  the  two  great  councils  of  the  Athe- 
nians, viz.,  the  Ecduia  and  the  Senate  qfths,  Fix)e  Htm' 
dred.  They  were  elected  fh>m  the  pnedri  of  the  ecclesia 
and  senate,  and  their  office  lasted  Ibr  one  day,  during 
which  they  kept  the  public  records  and  seal. 

Eplstax'iii,  a.  [Or.  tpi,  and  staxeiny  to  let  fkll.]  (Med.) 
Bleeding  at  the  nose.  In  young  persons,  and  where  it 
is  produced  by  accidental  causes,  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  very  profhse,  and 
then  the  topical  application  of  cold  and  of  styptics,  espe- 
cially a  strong  solution  of  alum,  or  a  plug  of  lint  pro- 
perly introduced,  will  check  it ;  but  when  it  occurs  f^ 
ouentiy  in  advanced  life,  and  is  independent  of  nasal 
oisease,  it  is  ^t  to  indicate  fhlnees  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head.  It  is  a  dangerous  omen  in  disordera  of  great  de- 
bility, and  more  especially  in  putrid  fever. 

Eplstemol'onr,  a.  [Or.  epistewU^  knowledge,  and 
TopoSf  speech.]  l)octrine  of  the  fundamental  grounds 
of  knowledge. 

Eplster'nal,  a.  [Or.  g7C,aiid  «tofMm,the  breast-bone.] 
(Anat.)  Applied  to  two  bones  situated  upon  the  supe- 
rior and  lateral  part  of  the  itemum 

Eplstliot'onoo,  n.  [Qr.qpisthen,  forward,  and  tenein, 
to  bend.]  ( Jfed.)  A  spasmodic  affection  by  which  the 
body  is  bent  forward. 

EplBtill>lt«,  n.  [Or.  epi,  and  Eng.  itHbite.]  (Min.) 
A  hydrtius  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.    See  Snuin. 

Epls'tle,  n.  [Or.  epiHole^  a  message  or  letter ;  Fr.  ^<s- 
Ire.]  A  lett«r  vrritten  from  one  person  to  another. 
Tlie  Scriptural  epistles  are  lettera  which  were  addressed 
by  the  inspired  Apostles  to  churches  or  individuals. 
Of  these  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  fourteen,  St.  James  one, 
St  Peter  two,  St  John  three,  and  St  Jude  one.  Tlioee 
of  Sts.  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  are  commonly 
called  general  or  Catholic  Epistles,  as  not  being  addressed 
to  any  particular  church,  but  to  the  churches  in  general. 
It  is  not  vdthout  its  use  that  we  have  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion  laid  down,  not  by  one  apostle  only, 
but  bv  several,  so  that  the  same  divine  truths  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  different  forms,  or  through  different 
media,  and  thus  their  manifold  beauties  and  character 
are  better  displayed.  In  reading  an  £1,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  occasion  of  it,  the  circumstances  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  the  time  when  it  was  written, 
its  general  scope  and  design,  as  well  as  the  intention  of 
particular  arguments  and  passages.  By  E.  in  the  litur^ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot  Episcopal  churches,  la 
meant  the  first  lesson  in  the  communion-eervice,  and  so 
styled  because  it  is  generally  taken  from  the  sacred 
EpisUes,  though  sometimes  from  the  Acts,  and  occa- 
sionally trota  the  Prophets. 

Epto'tolae,n.  pi.  (Rom.  Law.)  Rescripts ;  opinions  given 
by  the  emperors  in  cases  submitted  to  them  for  decision. 
Answers  of  the  emperors  to  petitions. — The  answers  of 
councillors,  as  Ulpian  and  others,  to  questions  of  law 
proposed  to  them. 

Epls'tolar,  Epls'tolary,  a.  [L.  Lat.  epistotarU.'] 
Relating  to  epistles  or  letters;  pertaining  to  missive 
communications ;  suitable  to  letters  and  correspond- 
ence; as,  an  epistolary  style. — Contained  in  letters; 
transacted  by  letters;  as,  epistolarjf  intercourse. 

Epls'tolet,  a.  A  short  epistle. 

Eplstol'lc,  Eplstol'ical,  a.  [Or.  epistolikos.]  Epis- 
tolary ;  pertaining  to  letters  or  written  correspondence. 

Epls'toUJie,  V.  n.  To  write  epistles. 

Epis'toltaer,  n.  A  writer  of  epistles. 

EpistolOiTlvpb'tCv  a.  [Or.  ejnstolographikos.]    Epis- 
tolary; having  reference  to  correspondence,  or  to  the 
writing  of  letters. 
Epistolographic  characters.  See  Hikrooltprics. 

Eplatolofr'rapliy,  n.  [Fr.  ^pistoloffraphie.]  Art, 
method,  or  practice  of  writing  letters. 

Epla'tOHia,  n.  (Or.  ept,  and  rtoma^  mouth.]  (Zodl.) 
The  space  between  the  auteuuso  and  oral  cavity  in 
Crustacess. 

Eplstropbe,  (e^pisftro-fe,)  n.  [Or.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of 
speech  wherein  an  affirmative  sense  U  conveyed  at  the 
termination  of  a  clause  or  sentence. 

Ep'lstjrlar  Arena'Uon,  ft.  (Art^.)  The  system  in 
which  columns  support  arches,  instead  of  horizontal 
architraves  and  entablatures. 

Ep'lstjrle,  tt.  [Or.  epistylum;  Lat  epistylUum.]  (Arch.) 
Same  as  Archztravx,  <f.  v. 

Ep'itapb,  a.  [Fr.  ^ntaphe ;  Or.  epi',  upon,  and  taphos^ 
a  tomb.]  The  inscription  upon  a  tombstone.  Among 
the  claMical  nations  of  antiquity,  K  were  at  first  in- 
scribed only  upon  the  tombs  of  heroes  and  those  who 
had  made  themselves  distinguished  in  their  country. 
Among  the  Oreeks,  the  term  was  also  applied  to  those 
verses  which  were  snn^  in  memory  of  a  deceased  person 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  or  on  its  anniversary.  Anionic 
the  Romans,  every  family  who  consecrated  a  tomb  to  its 
relations  had  the  privilege  of  inscribing  an  epitaph  upon 
it  Both  Oreek  and  Roman  epitaphs  were  di8tingui^lled 
by  three  qualities — brevity,  simplicity,  and  familiaritv. 
The  Roman  toml>s  were  generally  situated  by  tlie  side 
of  the  public  road,  and  the  epitaphs  usually  commenced 
with  the  words,  Sia,  viator — **  Stop,  traveller."  ivpul- 
chntl  inscriptions  seem  first  to  have  taken  their  origin  in 
England,  in  the  11th  cent  At  that  time  they  were 
always  written  In  Latin.  In  the  13th  cent.,  most  nf  the 
epitaphs  were  written  in  French,  but  the  clergy  and  re- 
ligious bodies  still  continued  to  write  in  Latin.  Ail 
mitaphs  should  be  characterised  by  brevity  and  truth. 
The  long  tedious  inscriptions  upon  some  tomhs  an*  aa 
untrue  as  they 
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seem  to  ■ubatantUte  the Oemuui  prorerfo:  **  He Uei  like 
a  tombetone,  and  la  as  impudent  as  a  newspaper.'*  Not- 
withstanding the  solemn  circumstances  with  which  K 
are  associate  they  are  often  made  the  rehicles  of  pleas- 
antry and  satire.  Goldsmith  wrote  the  following  upon 
BIr.  Edward  Pnrdon : 

"  Hera  lies  poor  Nod  Pardoo,  from  mlooy  ttmA, 

Wlio  loDg  wma  a  bookMllor's  hack ; 
Who  led  raeli  a  damnable  lift  In  tbU  world, 

I  don't  think  hell  erer  oome  baeh." 

We  may  also  quote  the  famous  K  composed  by  the  poet 
Moore  on  a  Dublin  lawyer,  who  left  an  unsarory  repu- 
tation behind  him : 

"  Hera  Uet  John  Shaw, 

Attomej-awlaw ; 

AsiA  when  he  died, 

The  DerU  cried— 

*  Oive  me  Toor  paw, 

John  Shaw- 
limb  of  Che  Uw  I*** 

Bums  wrote  some  very  satirical  epiti^hs,  and  in  France 
the  same  kind  of  grim  humor  has  fti^quently  been  in- 
dulged in.    The  K  upon  Robespierre  is  as  follows : 
*'  Paasant,  ne  pleora  point  mon  aort; 
Si  Je  rlTata.  tn  eeraia  mort." 
DiT  Toar  leara,  paaeer  by. 
If  t  Ured.  7on  ahoold  die. 

«-This  word  is  also  applied  to  a  eulogy  in  prose  or  verse, 
composed  without  any  intent  to  be  graven  on  a  monu- 
ment. 

Bpitapb'lan,  Epltapli',  a.  [Or.  epiiaphiM.I  Per- 
taining to  an  epitaph. 

KpltaplhUit,  (ep^i-ta/-ist,)  n.    One  who  writes  epitaphs. 

Bplt'aaln,  n.  [Or.]  (Lit.)  That  part  of  a<x>mposition 
which  forms  the  main  action  of  the  suhject  treated  of, 
and  serves  as  the  prelude  to  the  catastrophe;  —  correl- 
ative to  proUuii.  ~~  See  Pkotasu. 

(Med.)    The  paroxysmal  stage  of  a  fever  or  other 
disease. 

Epitbalam'le,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  intended  for,  an 
epithalaminm. 

Epltlmla'mlam,  n.  [Fr.  ipithalame ;  Or.  qtUhala' 
iiuon,  the  bridal-song — fpt,  and  thalamos^  a  bed-cham- 
ber, from  Sansk.  talapa,  a  couch.]  A  species  of  poem 
sung  by  the  ancient  Oreeks  and  Romans  near  the  bridal 
chamber  of  a  newly-married  couple.  Poems  of  this 
character  were  written  by  Anacreon,  Steeichorus,  and 
Pindar.  The  E.  written  by  Catullus  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Pel  ens  and  Thetis,  has  always  been 
much  admir«d ;  and  that  written  by  the  poet  Spenser 
has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  in  all 
literature. 

Epltbeliaiii,  n.  [Or.  mh',  and  Mele,  a  teat.]  (Anat) 
A  thin  and  delicate  kind  of  cuticle,  like  that  which  covers 
the  nipple.  The  term  is  now  confined  to  the  innermost 
layer  of  the  internal  cavities  and  canals  of  the  body, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  cuticle  of  the  outer  surface. 

Ep'lUiem,  n.  [Or.  ept^Aema.]  (Med.)  A  lotion;  an 
embrocation ;  an  external  topical  dressing  ^plied  to  the 
body. 

Ep'l  tbet,  n.  [Or.  epithttoi — <pt',  and  tUMmi^  to  place.] 
A  term  expressing  some  real  quality  of  the  thing  to 
which  it  is  applied,  or  an  attribute  expressing  some 
quality  ascribed  to  it.  Epithets  are  often  used  in  poetry 
and  rhetoric,  not  to  make  up  any  essential  part  of  the 
description,  but  only  by  way  of  ornament.  Even  Homer 
has  been  found  &nlt  with  on  this  head,  for  eqiflpping 
every  hero  with  an  £L,  not  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  but  to  suit  the  measure  of  his  verse.  Noth- 
ing, says  Aristotle,  tires  the  reader  more  than  too  great 
a  reidundancy  of  epithets,  or  epithets  improperly  applied ; 
and  yet  nothing  is  so  essential  in  poetry  as  a  proper  use 
of  them.  Epithets  are  also  sometimes  applied  as  sur- 
names, or  as  the  second  appellation  of  persons,  and  were 
anciently  bestowed  very  freely  on  account  of  excellen- 
cies or  defects,  either  of  body  or  mind  —  even  kings 
not  being  exempt  from  them ;  as,  Edward  Longihanktt 
Richard  Ooeur  de  Lion. 

Ep'ltbet*  V.  a.  To  confer  an  epithet  upon,  (a.) 

Epltbet'lCf  a.  [Or.  epithetHcos.]  Pertaining  to  an  epi- 
thet or  epithets;  conUdning  or  consisting  of  epithets; 
abounding  with  epithets. 

CpltlUi'ldes,  n.  (Arch.)  A  term  applied  by  some 
writers,  by  way  of  distinction,  to  the  cymatium  on  the 
sloping  or  raking  cornices  of  a  pediment,  which  super- 
imposed mould&g  was  frequently  largely  developed, 
and  enriched  with  an  ornamental  pattern. 

eplt'ome,  n.;  pi.  Epitomes.  [Or.  epito-mi—epi,  and 
Jemndftocni.  See  Tom.]  An  abridgment;  a  brief  sum- 
marv  or  abstract  of  any  book  or  writing ;  a  compendium. 

Eplromlst,  n.  An  epitomiser;  one  who  makes  an 
epitome. 

Eplt'omlse,  v.  a.  To  cut  off;  to  curtail. 

"  We  have  qitUomixtd  many  partioolar  worde.**- ^ildieon. 

—To  shorten  or  abridge,  as  a  writing  or  discourse ;  to  ab- 
stract ;  to  condense ;  to  reduce  into  smaller  compass. 

"  If  the  ladlet  took  a  liking  to  each  a  dimlnaUve  raoe,  we 
should  eee  all  mankind  ^itomig»d."^Addi»<in. 

Eplt'omlser,  n.  A  writer  of  an  epitome;  one  who 
abridges  or  makes  abstracts. 

Ep'l trite,  n.  [Qr.  tpUritot.]  (Gr.  and  Lot.  Prot.)  A 
toot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables  and  one  short  one, 
and  called  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  epitrite^  according  as  the 
short  syllable  stands  as  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  respec- 
tively ;  as  sdmtdnUi,  inUredldm,  Ac. 

Eplt'roebold,  n.  [Or.  epi,  and  tro<Jio$^  wheel.]  See 
Ctcloidal. 

Eplt'rope,  n.  (RJui.)  A  flgnre  conveying  a  repetition 
of  a  word  or  words  with  forcible  emphasis. 

Epiao'a,  n.  pi.  (ZnSl.)  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  a 
class  of  panudtic  animals,  which  chiefly  infisst  fishes, 


and  of  which  the  TJnngan  genus  Lentaa  is  the  type; 
— opposed  to  entonifn. 

Eplxo'aii,  Eptso'on,  n.  [Or.  tfi^  on,  and  tSon,  ani- 
mal.]   One  of^the  Epixoa. 

EplBotf  t'ic,  n.  [Fr.  SpitoStique.]  Relating  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Epuoa,  or  to  Kpisodrr,  q.  v. 

( Oed.)    Applied  to  such  formations  as  contain  animal 
remains. 

Eptso'tttjr,  ft.  A  generic  name  for  those  diseases  of 
animals  which  manifest  a  common  character,  and  pre- 
vail at  the  same  time  over  considerable  tracts  of -country. 
Like  epidemics,  they  appear  to  depend  upon  some  pecu- 
liar and  not  well-ascertained  atmospheric  causes;  where 
the  cases  are  neglected  or  overcrowded,  they  also  fre- 
quently become  contagious ;  they  are  apt  to  take  on  a 
low  type  of  fever,  and  are  better  treated  by  supporting 
than  by  reducing  remedies.  Influenxa  in  horses,  and 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  vesicular  epizotf  tic  in  cattle,  are 
examples. 

E  Plnribos  IJiiani.  [Lat.,  one  ttom  many.]  The 
.motto  of  the  United  States  coat-of-arms  (see  Fig.  801). 


Epocb,  Epocba,  (ep^ok^  ep^6h<i,)  n.  [Or.  epochs  (h)m 
epechd,  to  hold  upon — tpi^  and  ickdy  to  hold.]  ( Otfvn.) 
A  fixed  point  of  time  fW)m  which  succeeding  years  are 
numbered ;  a  point  fW)m  which  computation  of  years 
begins ;  any  fixed  time  or  period;  the  period  when  any- 
thing begins,  or  is  remarkably  prevalent;  period;  ssra; 
date;  age. 

"  Scenes  of  war,  and  (yedhaa  of  woe."— iVior. 
(Atbmn.)  The  longitude  or  right  ascension  of  a  planet 
at  any  particular  moment  of  time,  Is  simply  called  the 
epoch  of  that  planet,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  In  order 
to  determine  the  fbture  position  of  a  planet  in  the 
heavens  at  any  particular  period,  it  is  necessary  to 
reckon  from  its  epocA,  or  known  longitude  at  a  certain 
point  of  past  time. 

Ep'oebaly  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  an  epoch: 
characteristic  of  an  epocn. 

Epode,  (ep^odj)  n.  [Or.  ep9,  di — epi,  and  ddi^  an  ode. 
Bee  Odk.1  (Lit.)  In  the  strophic  choruses  of  the  Oreek 
drama,  the  last  portion  following  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  is  so  called.  The  name  of  Epodes,  applied  to  a 
book  of  Horace's  poems,  merely  signifies  supplementary 
odes. 

Epod'te,  a.  [Or.  tpodihoi.]  Relating  to  or  resembling 
an  epode. 

Ep'onym,  Ep^onyme^  n.  [Or.  <^',  and  onomoy  name.l 
A  name  derived  fh>m  an  incuvidual's  patronymic,  and 
applied  to  a  people,  region,  ^c 

Epon'jrnkoiui,  a.  Bestowing  a  person^s  name  to  a 
people,  country,  Ac. 

Epopee,  (qnypi',)  n.  [Pr.;  Or.  enopoiia—epos,  a  word, 
an  epic  poem, and  pot^,to  make.]  (Lit.)  An  epic  poem; 
the  history,  action,  or  fable  whicn  makes  the  subject  of 
an  epic  poem.  —  See  Epic. 

E'po*9  n.   [Or.]   An  epic  poem;  an  epopee. 

Ep'piiiC,  in  iv«to  Hampihirty  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Rockingham  co.,  on  Lamprey  River,  abt.  90  m. 
S.E.  of  Concord;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Epronvette,  (a-prd&^oif,)  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  iprouver.] 
(QwMury.)  An  apparatus  by  which  the  strength  of  gun- 
powder Is  ascertained.  There  are  two  methods  of  doing 
this,  the  first  being  effected  by  what  is  called  the  gun-fL, 
and  the  second  by  the  mortar- JSL  The  latter  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  test  fbr  comparing  the  strength  of 
different  kinds  of  powder,  unless  the  g^n  of  sJl  the 
sorts  to  be  tried  be  of  the  same  size.  A  small  charge  is 
put  into  a  mortar,  and  a  suitable  spherical  Iron  case-shot 
is  placed  upon  it ;  the  charge  is  then  exploded,  and  the 
distance  to  which  the  projectile  is  thrown  is  carefully 
measured.  The  range  obtained  is  of  course  greater  or 
lees  according  to  the  strength  of  the  powder.  In  the 
gaorE.  a  gun  is  attached  to  an  iron  rod  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  or  {Mint  at  which  the  gun  would  exactly  balance 
if  placed  across  a  horisontal  bar.  The  upper  part  of  the 
rod  is  fastened  to  a  horizontal  bar,  the  ends  of  which 
rest  in  sockets,  and  which  forms  an  axis,  about  which 
the  whole  apparatus  may  swing  backwards  and  forwards 
when  set  in  motion.    From  the  lower  part  of  the  gun, 
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and  in  a  continuous  vertical  line  with  the  bar  by  which 
it  is  suspended,  a  rod  of  iron  projects,  the  point  of  which 
works  in  a  groove  cut  in  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  below  it, 
in  the  form  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  in  the 
axis,  around  which  the  whole  machine  oscillates.  Tliis 
groove  is  filled  with  a  soft  substance.  The  gun  is  loaded 
with  a  carefully-measured  charge  of  powder;  and  when 
fired,  the  recoil  of  the  gun  causes  the  point  of  the  rod 
projecting  from  the  under  part  to  describe  a  line  on  the 
soft  substance  in  the  groove,  the  measurement  of  which 
determines  the  strength  of  the  powder.  Sometimes  a 
brass  quadrant  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  by 
which  the  gun  is  suspended,  on  which  the  extent  of  the 
recoil  is  marked  by  an  index. — The  ordinary  E  is  an 
instrument  shaped  like  a  small  pistol,  without  a  barrel 
(Fig.  952),  and  having  its  breech-chamber  closed  by  a  fhtt 


plate  connected  with  a  strong  spring.  On  the  exploiioB 
of  the  powder  against  the  pUte,  it  Is  drivMi  back  to  a 
distaiMe  indexed  according  to  the  strength  of  the  po  wdo; 
and  is  retained  by  a  ratchet-wheel  at  its  extreme  state 
of  propulsion. 

Ep'aonky  a  small  town  of  England,  on  the  margin  of  the 
Bamstead  Downs,  in  Surrey,  15  m.  S.8.W.  of  London ; 
jpop.  5,478. — On  the  Downs,  11^  m.  S.  from  the  town, 
the  fiunons  E  horseraces  are  held  yearly.  They  last  4 
days,  and  as  many  as  1,000,000  persons  often  assemlde  to 
witness  tiie  most  Important  of  them.— See  Dxkbt  (Tm^ 

Ep'aoilk,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Merrv 
mac  CO.,  abt.  8  m.  8.E.  of  Concord . 

Ep'somlte.n.  (Min.)  Epsom-salt,  g.  v. 

Ep'»onk-«alt,  n.  (Chan.)  Sulphate  of  nutgnesia.  If 
exists  in  the  minenl  waters  at  Epsom,  Eng.,  whend 
the  name ;  also  at  Sedlitz,  and  Saidschuts  in  BohemiSL. 
It  also  occurs  as  a  fibrous  or  capillary  eflHoreacence  on 
rocks  in  mines,  caves,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  mines  of 
Idria  it  occurs  in  silky  fibres,  and  is  called  hair-$dU  by 
the  workmen.  It  is  found  adhering  in  looae  masses 
to  the  roof  of  Bfammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  and  covers  some  of 
the  California  plains  £.  of  San  Diego.  It  is  obtained 
artificially  by  treating  calcined  dolomite  vrith  snlphnzic 
acid. 

Epulis,  n.  rOr.  <pou2tt,  a  gum-boiL]  (Med.)  A  amall 
tubercle  on  the  fi^ms. 

Epnlones.  (ep^tUffneM,)  n.pL  [Lat.1  (Rom.  SisL)  Priests, 
appointed  tnt  in  196  B.C.,  to  attend  to  the  ^»ubim  Jovis, 


or  banquets  of  J  uplter  and  the  other  gods,  ^ey  foi 
one  of  the  four  great  religious  corpcn^tions  at  llome|,  the 
other  three  being  the  Auffurt^  I^mtificetf  and  Qitimde' 
eejMfiri. 

Epnlof  ie,  n.  [Or.  ept,  and  ouU,  a  scar.]  (Med.)  An 
application  which  promotes  the  cicatridng  and  healing 
of  sores ; — hence  the  epulotic  ointm&Us  of  old  pharmacy. 
■a.  Tending  to  cicatrise  and  heal. 

Epotides,  (erpofi-di$,)  n.  pL  [Or.]  In  ancient  naval 
architecture,  two  thick  blocks  of  wood,  resembling  eaia, 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  prow  of  a  galley,  for 
warding  off  the  blows  of  the  rostra  of  an  enemy's  veasaL 

Epara^lon,  n.  [Lat.  e,  and  jmrore,  to  purify.]  ▲ 
purification. 

Epnre,  (d-jpfir',)  n.   [Fr.]   Model  or  plan  of  «  building. 

Ep'wortb,  In  /oieo,  a  post-vilUge  of  Dubuque  co.,  abt. 
19  m.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Eonabllltjr.  n.  [Lat.  eequabiUtas.']  State  or  quality 
of  being  equable;  equality;  continued  equality  at  aU 
times,  in  velocity,  movement,  mind,  or  temper;  even- 
ness; uniformity. 

Equable,  (e'ittoa-U,)  a.  [Lat  eBquabiliM,  from  09*10,  to 
make  equal,  from  csgvta,  equal.]  That  appears  on  com- 
parison to  be  fully  equal ;  equal  and  uniform  at  all  times; 
even;  smooth;  steady;  undisturbed;  unmfBed;  aa,  an 
equable  temper. 

E.  motion  is  that  by  which  equal  spaces  are  paased 
over  in  equal  times. 

E'quableneflS,  n.   State  of  being  equable. 

E'quabl  jr,  adv.   In  an  equable  or  unirorm  manner. 

E'quador,  Rkpupuc  op.   See  EcoAnoa. 

Equal,  (^kwcdy)  a.  [Lat.  aequaU*^  from  mquo — mqmtt^ 
level ;  probable  root,  Sansk.  eka,"]  Of  the  same  extent, 
magnitude,  measure,  or  degree,  when  compared;  the 
same  in  weight,  number,  or  condition;  tiie  same  in  mo- 
tion, space,  or  time ;  the  same  in  qualities ;  corresponding. 
**Efu«l  lot  may  Join  na ;  egtiol  Joy,  as  efuol  love.**— JRUem. 

— Not  variable;  even;  equable;  uniform;  as,  an  ^qrnal 
temper. — Being  in  Just  proportion;  proportionate; 
commensurate;  adequate;  as,  he  is  not  equal  to  the 
duty  imposed.  —  Impartial;  fair;  Just;  equitable;  as, 
an  equal  condition.  —  Indifferent;  feeling  or  possessing 
the  same  degree  of  interest ;  as,  his  likes  and  dislikes 
nre  equal  to  me. 

— n.  One  not  inferior  or  superior  to  another ;  having  the 
same  or  a  similar  age,  rank,  station,  office,  talanta, 
strength,  Ac. ;  as,  she  has  not  her  equoL 

— V.  a.    To  make  equal  to ;  to  make  like ;  to  equalise ;  to 
raise  to  the  same  rank,  state,  or  estimation  with ;  to  Imk 
come  or  be  equal  to. 
"  One  whoee  all  not  efMoI*  Edward's  moiety.**  —  SkaJta. 

—^To  recompense  ftilly;  to  make  equivalent  to. — To  an- 
swer in  full  proportion ;  to  be  of  like  excellmice  or 
beautvas. 

Equari^,  n.  [Lat  aqualitas  ;  Fr.  iffaUU.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  equal  or  alike  in  anything;  likeneas; 
correspondence  in  condition ;  as,  to  be  on  a  footing  of 
equality. — Uniformity ;  similarity ;  plainness ;  as,  aftMl- 
ity  of  surfiM^e. — Sameness  in  state,  condition,  or  coarse  ; 
as,  equality  of  constitution. 

(Math.)  Exact  concord  of  quantity  between  two 
magnitudes,  denoted  by  the  sign  — :  as,  for  instamce, 
b=y  conveys  the  meaning  that  6  contains  an  identical 
number  of  units  with  y. 

(Law.)  Likeness  in  possessing  the  same  righta,  and 
being  liable  to  the  same  duties.  Persons  are  all  equal 
before  the  law,  whatever  adventitious  advantages  some 
may  possess  over  others.  All  persons  are  protected  by 
the  law.  and  obedience  to  it  is  required  from  all. 

Equarlty,  in  IlUnoig,  a  post-village  ot  Oallatin  00^  on 
Saline  creek,  about  187  m.  &  S.  E.  of  Springfield.  Fbp. 
(1897)  about  700. 

iS^baritjr,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Barren  co. 

Eqnallxa'tlon,  n.  [Fr.  fgaliseUioH.]  Act  of  equal- 
izing,  or  state  of  being  equalized. 

E'qnalise,  v.  a,  [Fr.  igaliser.]  To  make  equal  or  alike; 
to  make  even  or  uniform;  as,  to  equaUte  accounts.— 
To  bring  or  reduce  to  an  equality. 

"  It  coald  not  eqHoUM*  the  haodredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  hare  kindled  In  my  heart."  —  WUZsr. 

E'qualljr,  adt>.    In  an  equal  manner;  evenly;  iuii> 

I    formly ;  as,  they  are  eqiudly  9*^M.£  >  ■  f^ 
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B'^aalncaa*  n.     A  sUte  of  b«iDg  eorrMponding  or 

equal ;  equality.  —  BrenneM ;  uniformity. 
E^uui'irvlar,  a.  HaTing  equal  angles. 
E^wlBilty,  n.  TLat.  mptammiUu—mmsus,  equal, 
erea,  and  aniwMUy  mind.  See  Avimati.]  XrenneM  of 
mind  ;  uaiformity  and  uteadineM  of  temper  ;  that  calm 
dupofition  or  flrmnen  of  mind  which  is  not  easily 
eUted  or  depressed ;  as,  nothing  can  shake  his  equa^ 
nimity. 

E'qnanl,  n.  [Lat.  tequo^  I  make  equal.]  (PteiUmaic  A»- 
tnm.)  Among  the  andents  this  term  denoted  a  circle 
which  was  conceived  to  be  described  in  the  plane  of  the 
deferent  or  eccentric,  for  regulating  and  a4jnsting  cer- 
tiio  motions  of  the  planets,  and  reducing  them  to  easier 
cMlcuUtion. 

EqjOAle',  v.a,  [Lat.  se^tio,  lequatuM.]  To  make  equal ; 
to  reduce  to  an  equation ;  to  reduce  to  mean  time  or 
motion ;  as,  to  equate  distances. 

Eqaatloa,  {i-kwd'shon^)  n.  [Fr.  iquation ;  Lat  mquor 
Un.\  {Maik.)  A  term  giren  to  the  symbolical  expres- 
sion of  the  qunlity  of  two  quantities.  The  sign  =, 
placed  between  the  two  quantities,  signifies  that  they 
are  equal.  Thus  Sde+lO  =  26,  is  an  l^L  expressing  the 
•quality  of  the  quantities  &r+10  and  25.  A  simple  E. 
u  that  which  contains  onlv  the  first  power  of  the  un- 
known quantity  or  quantities.  Pure  equations  of  the 
higher  degrees  are  those  which  contain  the  square  or 
any  higher  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  are 
dirided  into  two  classes — jmre  and  affected.  A  pure 
K  is  that  in  which  only  one  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  is  iuvolTed;  and  an  affected  K  is  that  in 
whidi  different  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  are 
inrolred.  Thus,  cufi  =  b  is  a  pure  E..,  and  (u*  +  bx 
=  c  is  an  affected  E.  An  affected  quadratic  K  is 
that  which  contains  the  square  of  the  unknown 
qnsntity  and  also  the  unknown  quantity  itself.  An  E. 
is  ssid  to  be  algebraic  when  the  operations  to  which 
the  unknown  quantity  x  is  snldected  do  not  transcend 
the  ordinary  algebraical  operations  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  dlTision,  involution,  and  evolu- 
tion ;  in  other  cases  the  E,  is  termed  transcendent^  and 
receives  the  distinctive  names  of  exponential^  Ingarith- 
Buc,  trigoMMMtrieaJL,  Ac,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ftiDctions  of  X  which  it  involves.  An  algebraic  E  is 
farther  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  when,  in  It,  the 
unknown  quantity  neither  appears  in  the  denominator 
of  a  fraction  nor  under  any  radical  sign.  It  is  evident 
that  every  algebraic  E  can  be  rendered  rational  and 
integral  by  means  of  appropriate  transformations.  See 
fiixoviAL  8QUATio?r  ;  RxciPBocAL  Equation. 

{AttroH.)  The  difference  between  the  apparent  and 
mean  motion  of  the  sun.    See  Equitiox  or  I'lXB. 

Ftrumed  Eptation,  {Astron.)  The  interval  of  time 
bj  which  an  observer,  on  the  average  of  a  number  of 
obnervations,  notes  a  phenomenon  before  or  after  the 
in4t  int  aMume«l  to  be  that  of  its  actual  occurrence. 

Equation  of  a  Curve.  (ifa<A.)  An  equation  de- 
monstrating the  existent  relation  between  the  co-or- 
dinates of  every  point  in  the  curve. 

Eqaailon  of  Condition.  (Math,)  See  Diftsk^ 
K3rnALC\ijCin.u8. 

B^oatlon  of  tlie  Centre.  (AOran.)  The  quan- 
tity by  which  the  true  longitude  of  the  earth  differs 
from  the  mean  longitude. 

Sanation  of  eiie  fiq'ninox.  (Asiron.)  The 
dilference  between  the  mean  and  apparent  places  of  the 
equinox. 

Eaaa'tlon  of  Pajmenta.  (Arilh.)  The  method 
of  determining  the  mean  time  of  payment  of  various 
sums  CUling  due  at  different  times. 

E^aa'tion  of  Ttme.  (Astron,)  The  difference  ex- 
pressed in  mean  solar  time,  between  the  true  or  Hp- 
parent  right  ascension  of  the  suu  and  Its  menn  right 
ascension.  It  may  be  somewhat  popularly  defined  as 
the  difference  between  the  times  indicated  by  an  accu- 
rately constructed  sun-dial  and  a  well-regulated  clock. 
The  E  of  r.  arises  from  the  combined  operation  of  all  | 
the  cause*  which  tend  to  produce  inequalities  of  the 
son's  motion  in  right  ascension.  The  ^rst  of  these  io 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  sun*s  motion  in  longitude  is  unequal.  The 
second  i«  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  arcs  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  counting 
from  the  intersection  of  these  circles  to  the  meridian, 
are.  in  general,  aneqnal.  A  thirds  but  comparatively 
unimportant,  cause  arises  fh>m  the  perturbations  of  the 
moon  and  planets.  The  Eo(  T.U  at  its  maximum  abt. 
the  beginning  of  Nov.,  when  it  amounts  to  about  16 
min.  16  sec.;  and  is  subtractive,  that  is  to  say,  the  clock 
is  bster  than  the  dial  bv  that  quantity.  At  four  times 
in  the  year,  the  equation  vanishes,  or  the  clock-time 
and  the  dial-time  agree.  This  happens  about  the  25th 
Dec,  16th  April,  16th  June,  and  1st  Sent  But  these 
epochs,  depending  on  the  longitude  of  the  sun's  peri- 
f^.  are  subject  to  some  variation. 

Eaaator,  (e-kwd'ter,)  n.  [Fr.  iquateur ;  L.  Lat  tequator, 
(rum  mpta,  to  make  equal.]  (Gtog.)  The  great  circle 
of  the  terrestrial  sphere  whicti  is  everywhere  equally 
distant  from  the  two  poles,  and  divides  the  earth  into 
the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres.  Terrestrial  longitudes  are 
measured  on  the  E  or  some  of  its  parallel  circles,  com> 
mencing  from  some  arbitrary  point — roont  nations  adopt- 
iag  the  meridian  which  passes  throuich  their  capital  city. 
lAhtmies  are  counted  fk-om  the  E.  along  the  meridian. 

(Aitnm.)  The  great  circle  of  the  celetttial  sphere,  of 
which  the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
«srth's  diurnal  motion.  When  the  sun  is  in  its  plane, 
the  days  and  nights  are  equal  evenrwhere.  The  E  di- 
^^des  the  q)here  into  the  N.  and  8.  hemispheres,  and 
the  apparent  dinmal  motions  of  all  the  celestial  bodies 
•n  performed  in  circles  which  are  parallel  to  it.    Ths 


right  ascensions  are  measured  on  the  E ;  and  the  dec- 
linations on  circles  which  intersect  it  at  right  angles. 
The  JSL,  in  the  heavens,  is  often  styled  the  equinoctial. 

(Oeog )  Name  fflven  in  1874  to  those  provinces  of  the 
Upper  Nile  and  Lake  region,  in  Central  Africa,  lately 
annexed  to  Egypt.  An  extent  of  territory  larger  than 
that  portion  of  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

£qnato'rlal,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  equator. 

— n.  (Astron.)  An  astronomical  telescope,  (see  Fig.  223,) 
mounted  for  the  purpose  of  continuously  observing  and 
noting  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  celestial 
body  situated  in  any  part  of  the  visible  heavens.  The 
principal  axis  of  the  equatorial  mounting  is  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis,  and  by  means  of  this  construction  it  is 
possible  to  follow  a  star  from  rising  and  setting  by 
driving  the  telescope,  either  by  hand  or  machinery, 
westward,  at  the  s>une  rate  at  which  the  earth's  motion 
carries  it  eastward.  On  the  polnr  axis  tliere  is  fixed  a 
{graduated  circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  porpendicultir  to 
the  polar  axis,  and  therefore  pMntUel  to  the  earth's 
equator.  This  is  called  the  hour  circle,  and  is  furnished 
with  two  indices.  If  one  be  set  to  sidereal  time  at  the 
place  of  observation,  which  of  course  represents  the 
right  ascensiun  of  the  part  of  the  heavens  thou  crossing 
the  meridian,  the  other  index  will  show  the  right  as- 
cension of  the  {>art  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  telescope 
points.  In  this  manner  the  right  ascension  of  a  comet, 
for  instance,  may  be  at  once  found,  or  the  telescope 
may  be  pointed  to  any  given  right  ascension.  But  the 
telescope  itself  is  attached  to  another  axis,  called  the 
declination  axis^  at  right  angles  to  the  former  one ;  and 
to  this  axis  is  also  attached  at  right  angles  another 
circle,  the  declination  cirde.  The  pUne  of  the  second 
circle  and  of  the  telescope's  motion  in  declination  is  thus 
in  all  positions  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  first 
or  equatorial  circle.  Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  from 
this  general  description,  that  when  the  telescope  Is 
pointed  to  a  star,  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
telescope  and  the  polar  axis  Is  equal  to  the  polar  dis- 
tance of  the  star ;  and  by  setting  the  index  of  the  de- 
clination circle  to  zero  when  the  telescope  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  polar  axis,  the  declination  of  a  star  is 
registered  in  all  positions  of  the  instrument;  conse- 
quently, when  a  motion  is  given  to  the  polar  axis  with- 
out altering  the  position  of  the  telescope  on  the  de- 
clination circle,  the  point  to  which  the  telescope  is  di- 
rected Mill  always  lie  in  the  small  circle  of  the  heavens 
coincident  with  a  star's  diurnal  path ;  and  hence,  if  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  polar  axis  be  equal  to  the 
earth's  diurnal  rotation,  a  star  will  remain  constantly 
in  the  field.  This  mutiun  of  rotation  is  communicated 
to  the  instrument  by  cluck-work.  — See  Txlxsoopk. 

Eanator'ial  Cnr'rent.  (Hpdrog.)  The  heated  sur- 
face waters  of  the  tropiial  regions  of  the  Atlantic  are 
driven  by  the  trade  winds  to  the  west,  producing  a  cur> 
rent  of  some  strength,  firet  distinctly  tmceable  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  near  the  eouator,  and  extending  across 
the  ocean  to  the  shores  c^  South  America.  Its  breadth, 
at  firet  only  160  miles,  become  three  times  as  great 
when  it  approaches  the  Soutli  American  continent.  It 
has  a  mean  velocity  of  36  miles  a  d«y,  but  at  certain 
seasons  and  in  some  parts  of  its  course  a  speed  of  mors 
than  3)^  miles  a  hour  has  been  recorded.  The  watera 
of  the  £.  C%  reaching  South  America,  heap  themselves 
up  against  Its  obstructive'shores,  a  minor  portion  fiowing 
off  southward  as  a  South  Atlantic  current,  while  the 
m%jor  {wrtion,  through  the  configuration  of  the  Brazil- 
iau  coast,  are  diverted  northward  and  make  their  way 
into  the  (.'arlbbean  Sea  through  the  passages  in  the 
Windward  Islands.  Thence  they  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  principally  through  the  Yucatan  Channel, 
where  the  watera  become  heaped  up  until  they  are  3  feet 
4  inches  higher  than  the  watera  of  the  same  gulf  at  the 
niuuth  of  the  Mississippi.  This  heaping  up  is  the  prin- 
ci|ial  force  which  causes  their  steady  outflow  through 
the  Htraits  of  Florida,  whence  their  watera  emerge  into 
the  Atlantic  as  the  Gulf  Stream  (q.  v.),  which  has  here  a 
width  of  60  miles  and  a  depth  of  iViO  fitthoms.  The 
heated  surface  watera  thus  steadily  driven  westward  are 
replaced  by  colder  watera  drawn  inward  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  to  be  in  their  turn  heated  and  forced  west- 
ward by  the  trade  winds.  In  the  Pacific  a  similar  E.  O. 
makes  its  way  from  the  American  shores  to  those  of 
Asia  and  Australia,  producing  simiUr  effects. 

fiqnato'rialljr,  odr.  So  as  to  have  the  motions  of  an 
equatorial  —In  a  line  with  the  equator. 

Eqnea'trian,  a.  [Fr.  iquestre;  Let.  equester^  ftom 
eqtus,  a  horseman.]  Pertaining  to  horses  or  to  horse- 
manship; relating  to  the  manege;  as,  equestrian  skill. 
—  Habitually  employing  a  horse ;  as,  an  equestrian  set 
of  people. — ColebrRted  by  hor^e-racing ;  em,  equestrian 
feats. — Representing  a  person  mounted  on  horeeback; 
as,  an  equestrian  statue. — Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Roman  equites,  q.v. 

— n.  One  who  rides  on  horeeback ;  a  rider ;  a  horseman. 
(Drum.)    A  circus-rider. 

Eqaes'trianifini,  n.  Horsemanship;  skill  in  the 
inanetco ;  as,  a  dashing  feat  of  equeHrianim. 

Eqnes'trienne,  n.  A  lady  rider;  a  female  sUllsd  in 
equestrianism. 

Eqnianfcalar,  (i4cunran^gu4er,)  a.  [Fr.  equiangle; 
Lat.  tequus,  and  angulus.  See  Anolb.]  (Math.)  In  Geom- 
etrv,  two  or  more  figures  of  the  same  kind  (usually  rec- 
tilinear) are  said  to  be  equiangular  when  the  angles  of 
the  one,  taken  consecutively,  are  respectively  equal  to 
the  angles  of  the  other.  A  single  figure  is  also  said  to  be 
equiangular  when  all  Its  angles  have  the  same  magnitude. 

Eaaian'fcn|ar  Spiral,  n.  (Math.)  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  logarithmic  spiral  in  consequence  of 
its  baring  the  property  of  cutting,  at  the  same  angle, 
all  Its  polar  radU  vectores.— See  Loqautrmio  Spoul. 


Eqnlbal'aiiee«  v.  a.  [Lat.  sequus,  and  Sng.  balance.] 
To  possess  an  equal  weignt  with  something ;  to  equipon- 
derate. 

— n.  Eoual  weight ;  counterpoise. 

Eqnlaae,  (e'Jhoe^e,)  n.  pi,  [From  Lat.  equus,  a  horse.] 
(ZuiH.)  The  Horse  family,  belonging  to  the  order  Fiiehi- 
demuUa.  Its  most  striking  character  consists  in  the 
Btrncture  of  the  feet,  which  are  composed  of  but  a  single 
finger  or  toe  terminating  each  extremity,  and  encased 
in  a  horny  sheath  or  shoe.  Besides  this  well-developed 
toe,  however,  the  £.  possess  on  each  side  of  the  meta- 
caipus  and  metataraus  two  small  rudimentary  processes, 
which  represent  two  lateral  toes.  The  structure  of  the 
leg-bones  is  much  the  same  as  In  the  generality  of  the 
mammalia,  except  that  the  humerus  and  femur  are 
comparatively  short,  and  the  bones  of  tlie  fore-arm 
and  shank,  which  are  much  longer,  are  partially  anchy- 
losed  together,  so  that  no  rotary  motion  of  these  bones 
can  take  place.  The  bones  of  the  carpus  and  taraus  are 
large  and  solid,  and  resemble  the  bones  of  the  other 
miimmalia  In  their  general  arrangement.  Beyond  these 
wo  find  a  single  elongated  metatarsal  bone,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  middle  toe.  This  Is  completed  by  three 
Ehalanges,  of  which  the  last  been  the  single  homy 
oof.  This  family  is  dlHtingnished  from  all  other  ini- 
mals  by  its  undivided  hoof,  formed  of  the  two  anterior 
toes  soldered  together,  its  simple  stomach,  and  its  fe- 
male having  the  teats  placed  on  the  pubes.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  very  distinct  types  of  form :  the  one 
the  asses  and  the  xebras,  which  are  always  more  or 
less  banded  with  blackish-brown,  and  haveulwuys  u  dis- 
tinct dorsal  line,  the  tail  only  bristly  at  the  end,  and 
have  warts  only  on  the  arms,  and  none  on  the  hind 
legs ;  and  the  true  horaes,  which  are  not  banded,  have 


Fig,9Si. — oaoiTP  or  horsks. 
no  dorsal  line,  are  furnished  with  warts  on  their  arms 
and  legs,  and  have  long  hair  on  the  tail  from  its  insertion 
to  its  extremity.  The  skull  of  the  E.  Is  of  an  elongated 
form,  the  Jiiws  being  well  developed,  the  lower  one 
especially  being  of  great  strength  and  power.  Both 
jaws  are  provided  with  six  incisor  teeth ;  small  canines 
are  also  present  in  both  Jaws  in  the  males,  but  in  the 
females  these  teeth  are  usually  rudimentary  or  quite 
deficient.  The  molara  are  six  on  each  side  in  each  jaw; 
their  worn  surface  is  fiat,  and  exhibits  a  complicated 
pattern  of  enamel,  generally  of  a  lunate  form.  Between 
the  molan  and  Incisora  there  is  a  considerable  space, 
and  In  this  space  Is  fitted  the  bit  by  which  the  animal  is 
guided.  The  hair  with  which  the  skin  is  clothed  is 
short  on  the  general  surface,  but  attaining  a  consider- 
able length  on  the  ridge  of  the  neck  and  on  the  tail. 
The  eye  is  rather  large  and  full,  and  the  external  eare 
elongated,  npright,  and  pointed.  The  most  important 
species  belonging  to  this  family  Is.  without  doubt, 
equus  caballus,  the  Horbk,  q.  v.  The  other  principal 
species  or  genera  are  the  Ass,  the  Zxbka,  the  Onaosb, 
and  the  Quaooa.  q.  v. 

Eqaldir'ferent,a.  [LeLt,sBquus,Bnddifferens.]  Equal- 
ly proportional. 

Eqntdla'tanee,  n.  Equal  distance. 

Eqnidifi'tant*  a.  f L<at.  tequus,  and  distans.  Fee  Dis- 
tant.] Being  at  an  equal  distance  fh>m  the  same  point, 
person,  or  thing. 

Eqnidia'tantljr,  adv.  At  the  same  or  an  equal  dis- 
tance. 

E'qnlform,  a.  [Fr.  6qui/omu.]  Presenting  the  same 
form. 

Eqnifltorm'ity,  n.  Uniform  equality ;  as,  *'equi/orm- 
tty  of  motion." 

Eqnllat'eral«  a.  [Lat.  ttquus,  and  lateralis — lotus,  a 
side.  SeeLATxaAL.]  (Oeom.)  A  rectilineal  figure  Is  said 
to  be  equilateral  when  all  Its  sides  are  equal.  If,  more- 
over, its  angles  are  all  equal,  it  is  called  regular.  Every 
equilateral  figure  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  necessary  equi- 
angular, and  therefore  regular.  The  converse  theorem, 
however,  is  only  true  for  polygons  with  an  odd  number 
of  sides.  Equiangular  inscribed  polygons  with  an  even 
number  of  sides,  if  not  equilateral,  will  at  least  have 
every  alternate  side  equal. 

Equilateral  bivalve.  (Oonch.)  A  shell  is  so  called  when 
a  transverse  line  drawn  through  the  apex  of  the  umlio 
bisects  the  valve  into  twe  equal  and  symmetrical  perts 
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BtuOaUral  hyperbola,  (Math,)  An  hyperbola  baTiog 
equal  ax«e. 

Eptf'laUrai  h]fperbolic  paraboloid.  (Math.'i  A  qoadrlc 
ccDuidal  aurfkce'genented  by  a  right  lioc  which,  duriog 
it«  motion,  rrata  upon  two  other  right  lines  or  dirretrieu^ 
to  oiie  of  which  it  always  remains  perpendicular.    See 

QCADRIO. 

— n.    A  figure  presenting  equal  sides. 

Eqollib'rAte,  r.  a.  [Lnt.  cupiM^  and  Ktv^,  Ubratus,  to 
wei;h.  8«e  LIBRATK.J  To  lieep  in  equipoise ;  to  balance 
equ  illy;  to  keep  eren  with  equal  weight  on  both  sides; 
as,  an  equtUbra4*!d  magnetic  needle. 

Eqallibra'tlon,  n.  State  of  being  equally  balanced 
or  equipoiited. 

fiqnillb'rioiis,  a.   Equally  balanced. 

fiqalllb'rloiisljr,  ado.    Ilaring  equal  poise. 

£qiiil'lbrUit,  n.  One  who  practises  the  balancing  of 
himself  in  hazardous  and  unnatural  positions;  as,  "an 
equilibrut  and  rope-dancer.** 

£qa lllb'rlty ,  n.  State  of  preeerring  an  equal  p<^atf 
Mlanoe;  equilibrium. 

fiqalllb'riani,  n.  [Pr.  iquiUbre ;  I^t  amau^  and  lib- 
ro,  a  balance.]  Equipoise ;  equality  of  weight  or  force ; 
state  of  rest  produced  by  two  or  more  mutually  counter- 
acting forces. — Just  poise  or  balance ;  eqnilibrity  of  any 
ohJeci.   See  Obatitt,  (CnrniB  OP.) 

—Equal  balancing  of  the  mind  tietween  motires  or  reasoof ; 
equal  diffusion  or  distributioD  of  thought. 

(Fine  Arts.)  The  just  pUce  or  balance  of  a  figure,  or 
other  obj  ect,  so  that  i  t  may  appear  to  stand  firmly.  Also 
the  due  equipoise  of  objects,  lights,  shadows,  ^c,  against 
each  other  by  some  striking  features.  This  quality  is 
'obrious  in  the  works  of  nature,  as  well  in  the  human 
form  as  in  landscHpe.  In  the  latter,  for  instance,  the 
sun  is  generally  the  medium  of  producing  it  by  strong 
contrasts  of  light  and  shadow. 

— In  Architecture,  the  same  means  are  employed  to  pro* 
duce  the  most  striking  effects. 
(Ihlit.)    See  Balanox  op  Powib. 
In  equUibrio.  [Lat]  In  a  state  of  equipoise  or  eqallib- 
rinm. 

XaalUbriimi  of  Arelies.  (Arch.)  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  is  treated  in  that  part  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence called  Statics.  In  this  the  conditions  are  considered 
in  which  any  body,  or  number  of  bodies,  will  remain  in 
a  state  of  rest  under  the  influence  of  forces  that  act  in 
opposite  directions,  and  mutually  counteract  each  other. 
It  is  erident  that  the  conditions  of  JE.  can  be  considered 
in  theory  only,  as  the  slightest  possible  addition  to  either 
of  the  counteracting  forces  would  immediately  gire  it  a 
preponderating  influence,  and  destroy  the  state  of  bal- 
ance. In  investigating  the  E.  <{fA.y  we  must  imagine 
the  surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and 
friction  must  be  altogether  disregarded,  so  that  each 
stone  may  be  considered  to  be  sustained  by  the  pr«Mure 
of  those  on  either  side  of  it,  acting,  under  these  con- 
ditions, in  directions  perpendicular  to  their  surfiices. 
The  theory  on  which  the  E.  of  A.  depends  is  briefly  this, 
that  the  weights  of  the  voussoirs  of  which  it  is  composed 
must  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  the 
sections  of  the  chord  of  the  arch,  which  are  made  by 
producing  the  lines  which  represent  the  Junctures  of  the 
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sides  of  the  rouMolrs  to  the  centre  from  which  the  line 
of  intradoM  is  deecribed,  supposing  the  arch  to  be  a  seg- 
mental arch.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  perpendicular 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  part  of  the 
arch  should  pass  through  a  parallelogram  formed  by 
lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  part  in 
question  from  their  extremities.  In  such  an  arch  the 
TousHOirs  at  the  crown  would  be  the  least  in  depth,  and 
each  successiTe  Toussoir,  from  the  crown  toward  the 
piers,  would  increase  in  thickness,  so  that  the  line  of 
the  extrados  would  not  be  described  from  the  same  cen- 
tre as  that  fh>m  which  the  line  of  intrados  has  been  de- 
scribed. The  slightest  alteration  of  the  wvight  of  any  of 
the  voussoirs  of  such  an  arch  as  this,  in  which  the  stones 
that  compose  it  are  supposed  to  be  supported  without 
friction,  would  cause  it  to  be  overturned ;  but  when  fric- 
tion is  taken  into  account,  it  is  plain  Uiatan  arch,  which 
would  remain  in  equilibrium  under  the  conditions  above 
stated,  if  they  could  exist  in  practice,  would  then  be 
capable  of  sustaining  a  great  amount  of  superincumbent 
pressure;  and,  indeed,  pressure  on  the  arch  tends  to 
make  it  stronger,  by  increasing  the  friction  by  which 
the  pressure  on  it  is  resisted.  The  theory  of  the  E  of 
domes  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  JSl  q^>l.,  if  we 
consider  the  dome  to  consist  of  a  series  of  exactly  equal 
and  opposite  slices,  that  are  formed  by  planes  passing 
perpendiculsrlv  through  the  axis  at  a  small  angle  to 
each  other,  and  which  support  each  other  at  the  crown, 
being,  in  fact,  a  number  of  balanced  arches,  each  of 
which  would  preserve  its  equilibrium,  if  it  were  left 
standing  alone.  But  in  the  dome,  E  will  be  maintained, 
and  the  structure  will  be  stronger,  if  the  weight  of  the 
upper  part  of  each  of  such  a  series  of  contiguous  balanced 
arches  be  greater  than  that  which  would  be  required  to 
preserve  £.  in  a  balanced  arch  of  similar  form  standing 
alune ;  because  every  stone  in  each  circular  and  horixon- 
tal  course,  or  each  of  the  whole  series  of  the  opposite 
parts  of  the  balanced  arches,  exerts  a  lateral  pressure 
on  those  on  either  side  of  it,  and  their  tendency  to  &1I 
inwards  locks  the  whole  structure  tightly  together.  To 
insure  the  £1  of  an  arch,  friction  being  disregarded,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  bring  the  weight  of  the  voussoirs 
composing  the  crown  up  to  a  certain  limit,  which  must 
not  be  increased  or  dinunished  in  any  way ;  but  lu  the 
dome,  E  will  be  maintained,  fat  the  reasons  above  stated, 
when  the  weight  of  the  upper  portion  of  each  of  the 
series  of  arches  of  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  oom- 
posed  exceeds  this  limit. — See  Arch. 

fiqnlllb'riiuo-TalTe,  n.  ( Jfoc^)  The  valve  in  the 
steam-passage  of  a  Cornish  engine  for  opening  the  com- 
munication between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
to  render  the  pressure  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  piston. 

Eqillniartlpl«9  a.  [¥r.;  lAt.  aqwu^  wad  mtdtipUeo^ 
to  multiply.]  Multiplied  by  the  same  number  or  quality. 

— n.  (Oeom.  and  Arith.)  Any  number  or  quantity  multi- 
plied by  the  same  number  or  quantity  as  another:  thus, 
m  A  and  m  B  are  equimultiples  of  A  and  B,  whatever 
magnitudes  the  latter  may  represent;  or,  4  times  2,  or 
8,  and  four  times  4,  or  16,  are  equimultiples  of  2  and  4. 

Equine,  Equina]*  (i-kwfn',)  a.  [Lat  eoiitntu,  fh)m 
equusy  a  horse.]  Pertaining  to  a  horse ;  denoting  the 
horse  kind. 

Eqntnee'cMnry,  a.  RequiAte  in  an  equal  degree. 

Eqnln*la«  n.  [Lat.  eqtdnus.]  (Med.)  See  Glakdim. 

Equinoctial,  (l-k-vri-nole'she-al,)  a.  [Fr.  eqmnoxial; 
£at.  aqwUy  ana  nox^  nocfig,  night.  See  Eqinifox.]  Per- 
taining to  the  equinoxes ;  having  the  nights  equal  to 
the  days;  as,  the  equinoctial  line.  —  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  equinoxes;  as,  an  equinoctial 
gue.  —  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  regions 
or  climate  of  the  equinoctial  line  or  equator. 
"  Pining  with  equbtoetUd  heat."— i1ka(p«. 
E  colure.  (Astron.)  The  meridian  passing  through 
the  equinoctial  points.  — £../I<noer«,  those  which  open 
at  a  stated  hour. — E  points.  (Astron.)  The  two  oppo- 
site points  of  the  celestial  sphere  in  which  the  ecliptic 
and  equator  intersect  each  other;  the  one  being  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  and  the  other  the  first  point  of  Libra. 
See  pRXCBBSioir.  —  E.  time.  Astronomers  sometimes  give 
the  date  of  an  occurrence  in  equinoctial  time  to  get  rid 
of  differences.  This  is  reckoned  from  the  moment  when 
the  point  of  Arien  passes  the  vernal  equinox. 

— n.  The  equator.  &««  Equator. 

Eqninoc'tialljr,  adv.  Towards  the  equator;  in  the 
direction  of  the  equinox. 

Equinox,  (e'ktDf-noksA  n.  [Lat.  aquus,  and  noc,  noctis, 
night.  See  NoerfTRNAL.]  (Astron.)  The  time  at  which 
the  sun  pauses  through  the  equator  in  one  of  the  equi- 
noctial points.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator,  the 
days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  nil  over  the  world, 
whence  the  derivation  of  the  term.  This  happens  twice 
every  year ;  namely,  abont  the  21st  of  March,  and  the 
22d  of  .September :  the  former  is  called  the  vernal^  and 
the  latter  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  equinoxes  do  not 
divide  the  year  into  portions  of  equal  length ;  for  in 
consequence  of  the  earth  being  at  its  lereatest  distance 
from  the  sun  during  the  summer  months,  and  its  angu- 
lar motion  in  its  orbit  being  consequently  slower,  the 
interval  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  is 
greater  than  that  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal.  In 
other  words,  the  sun  continues  longer  on  the  northern 
than  on  the  southern  side  of  the  equator.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  cent.,  the  difference  amounted 
to  7  days  16  hours  and  51  minutes.  The  summer  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  consequently  longer  than  in 

*   the  southern  by  this  quantity;  and  to  this  circumstance 

some  meteorolofridts  ascribe,  in  part  at  least,  the  higher 

temperature  that  in  found  to  prevail  in  the  northern 

hemisphere  under  the  same  parallel.—  See  PascKBSiOir. 

Equinoctial  iwficf ;  —  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

"  Ko  mot*  tbnn  omuJ  agniae—  VUw."—Drpd»m. 


Equinunk',  in  Pumtsj^loattia^  a  posi-TlIlafe  of  Wayne 
CO..  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt  24  m.  N.M  JS.  of  Hnn— 
dale. 

Equip,  (e-Jhmy,)  e.o.  fPr.  Imdpir.  from  L.  Lat.  eadk^ 
pare^  from  Ooth.  sMp,  a  ship.]  To  fit,  as  a  ship  for  aea; 
to  accoutre;  to  fhmish;  to  supply  with  men,  ordnance^ 
and  muuitions  of  war,  as  a  ship ;  to  furnish  with  amiL 
or  a  complete  suit  of  arms.  (Used  chiefiy  in  a  naral  and 
military  sense.) 

— To  dress  up;  to  adorn ;  to  decorate,  as  the  person ;  ■«, 
**  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit."  — w4<fdtson. 

Equipage*  (e'^v*)^^*)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mar.)  The  crew  0(f 
a  ship,  together  with  all  a  ship's  furniture,  masta,  aaiki, 
arms,  munitions,  Ac 

KMiL)  The  fhmiture  of  an  army  or  body  of  btwps.  In 
this  sense  it  includes  arms,  artillery,  utensila,  proviaioDa, 
Ac  Camp  E  includes  tents  and  things  necessary  for 
accommodation  in  camp ;  while  field  E.  consists  of  armap 


aooontremanta;   apparel;   a% 


artUlery,  wagons,  tumbrels,  Ac 
—Ornamental   furniture;   aoom  ' 

"  eiquipagt  of  Pride."  —  Ihpe. 
— Retinue ;  attendance,  as  the  carriage,  horses,  and  liTcries 

which  indicate  the  fortune  or  rank  of  a  person  whaa 

k  nobleman. 


appearing  abroad ;  as,  the  equipage  of  a  i 

Equipaipcd,  (ek'w^p^^jd^)  a.   Furnished  with  an  eqiii> 
page;  attended  with  a  haiwsome  or  splendid  retinoe. 
"A  goodly  trala  of  sqalrss  sad  ladles  equJ^a^d  wolL"— ^  ansr. 

Equip'arate,  v.  a.  To  make  comparison,  (e.) 

Eqnip'edal,  a.  [Lat.  aquus,  vad pedis,  foot.]  Having 
equal  feet 

Eqnipen'dency,  n.    [Lat  aquut^  and  pendt 
dere/lo  hang.l  State  of  hanging  in  an  equipoiiN 

Eqnip'meni,  n.  Act  of  equipping,  furnishing,  or  fit- 
ting for  a  voyage  or  any  expedition.  —  Anything  that  la 
used  in  equipping;  furniture;  habiliments;  warlike ai^ 
pliances:  supplies  for  a  voyage  or  expedition;  aa,  the 
equipment  of  an  armv, 

(CivU  Bnginfering^  The  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  rail- 
road, as  locomotives,  cars,  trucks,  Ac  (Called  in  Aiglaiid. 
roUing-itock.) 

Eq'nipoise,  n.  IXat  aquus^  and  Fr.  poufs,  vreteu;^ 
from  Lat  pondus.  See  Potnvn.]  Equal  weight ;  equality 
of  weight  or  force ;  equilibrium ;  a  state  In  which  tba 
tvro  ends  or  sides  of  a  thing  are  balanced. 

Equipollenee,  Equlpollencjr,  n.  [Fr.  equipot- 
unce;  Lat.  aquus^  and  L.  Lat  poUentiOy  power,  frona 
poUeo,  to  be  able:  Sansk.  pul,  to  be  great]  Equality  of 
power  or  force;  ability,  power,  or  force  in  the  same  de- 
grae. 

(Logic.)  A  term  denoting  that  two  or  more  proposi> 
tions  signify  one  and  the  same  thing,  though  they  ex- 
press it  differently. 

Equipollent,  a.     [Fr.,  flrom  L.  Lat  aquipoOens.} 
Having  equal  or  eqtilvalent  power,  strength,  or  force. 
(Logic.)    Having  equivalent  significance. 

Equipolleniijr,  adv.    With  equal  force  and  signifl- 


Equipon'deranee,     Equipon'deranejr,     n. 

[Lat  aquus,  and  pondus,  wdght    See  Pouvn.]    Equi- 
poise; equality  of  weight 
Eqnipou'derant,  a.    Being  of  the  same  wd^t 
Eqnlpon'derat«,  v.  n,     [Lat  aquus,  and  wmdero, 

Domferodo,  to  weigh,  fh>mpOTidia,  weight]  To  be  equal 

in  weight:  to  exhibit  equipoise;  to  balance;  to  weigh 

as  much  as  another  thing. 
— «.  a.    To  counterbalance ;  to  weigh  against 
Equipon'derous,  a.    Poweadng  eouality  of  weight 
Eqnirad'ieal,  a.    [Lat  aqmu,  and  radix,  a  root} 

With  radical  equality. 
Eqniro'tal,  a.    [Lat  tequus,  and  roCo,  a  wheel.]    Pos- 
sessing wheels  of  fin  equal  diameter. 
Eqniseta'eefe,  n.     [Lat  equus,  a  horse;  «to,  a  hair 

or  bristle.]    (BoL)   The 

Horsetail  fiunily,  an  or> 

der  of  plants,  alliance 

Muscales.    Diao.  Spore- 
cases  peltate,  splitting 

on    one    side,  without 

operculum,  and  with  an 

elater   to  every  spore. 

They    are     herbaceous 

pUnts,   vHth    striated, 

nollow.  Jointed,  simple 

or   vertically-branched, 

atSrial,  silidous  stems, 

arising    from     slender 

creeping    rhizomes,   or 

underground  stems.  The 

Joints   are    surrounded 

by  membranous  toothed 

sheaths,  which  are  re- 
garded  as  modified 

leaves;  but  in  general, 

the  plants  of  the  order 

are  considered  leafless. 

When    branched,    the 

branches   arise   in  a 

whorled   manner  fh>m 

beneath  the  axils  of  the 

sheaths,  and  correspond 

in  number  with  them.  Flg.9bb.  XQUDRUM nuuTBA. 

These  plants  are  found    l,  nunmttoffkrtUestMi.with  frno- 

in    marshy   or    watery      tlfleation:  S.AMnl«.withiu«uik 

arworid'"Sfjr£fb„"[  S!i^i^:i^^rr.x^ 

the  world.    T^ereiebut      with  It.  fllamsat.  hygrcaiotrfSS 
one  genus,  Equisetum,      roUsdap. 
which  includes  10  spe- 
cies.  The  rhisomes  contain  much  starchy  matter  in  the 
winter  months,  which  misrht  be  used  as  fbod  in  case  <d 
need.   £1  arrensse,  the  Field  Horsetail ;  E.  patsustre,  the 
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and  K.  Uwumtm,  the  Ptp«a,  are  taanA  (n  mott  of  the 
SUtca,  in  woods  and  low  gionnds.  The  rough  •ilicioiu 
■teaMof  ■ome  apeciesare  used  for  unoothing  and  polish- 
ing wood,  particularly  those  of  JEL  hytvMie^  commonly 
known  ander  the  name  of  Dutch  Rdshki.  The  stems 
of  this  species  iire  uubranched,  or  a  little  branched  only 
at  the  bHse.  It  is  aparing'.y  foond  in  this  couniry. 
Eqatoeta'eeons,  a.    (BoL)    Belonging  to  the  Eaci- 

8CTACBJI,  q.  V. 

EqBtoet'iromiva.  (JEM.)  Formed  like  the  Equiaetum. 

Eqntoe'tam,  n.;  p{.  Bquubta.  {Bci.)  See  Equuktacka. 

EqnIii'OiiAiarer,  n.  [Fr.  itptUtmntuux.]  {Mu$.)  An 
t^oal  sounding. 

Eqato'onaiit,  a.    Harlng  equal  sound,  aaoctarea. 

Eqaliable,  {rU'wi-Ui-bU,)  a.  [Fr.  iquitahUy  fh>m  Lat. 
atfuHas^  equity,  from  amtus,  equal.]  Equal  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  persons ;  distribniing  equal  Justice ;  giving 
each  his  due;  juat;  impartial:  houest:  upright;  rea- 
sonable; hiir;  due  to  Justice;  as,  hu  tijuUable  decision. 
'-  Held  or  exercMed  in  equity  ;  as,  equitable  Jorisdictiou. 

E^'ultableiieMS,  n.  Equity;  quality  of  being  equi- 
table, just,  or  impartial. 

E^'al tabl jTy  adv.  In  an  equitable  numner ;  Justly ;  im- 
partial. 

E^i'allJiMCyy  n.    (Maneffe.)    Horsemanship. 

E4altJUi|ren'U»l«  a,  [Lat.  <»fuug,  and  Eog.  tan- 
gaUial,  q.  v.]  ( Grom,)  Said  of  a  curve  whose  tangent 
is  on  an  equality  with  a  constant  line. 

E^allABt,  {eJcwt-tantf)  a.  [Lat. equitaru.]  Mounted  on 
horseback. 

(BU.)    Overlapping  one  another  entirely  and  with- 
out any  Involution,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Iris. 

E^iili«'Uoii«  n.  [Lat.  equitatio.]  Act  of  riding  on 
horseback;  manege;  UoRSBMAirsHiP,  7.  v. 

E«^tcs,n.p<.  [Lat.,  horsemen.]  (RomanHisL'S  A  class 
of  citizens,  commonly  represented  by  the  English  word 
km'gkU,  but  not  answering  in  all  respects  to  its  mean- 
ing. According  to  the  account  of  Livy  (1. 13),  Romulus 
constitnted  three  centuries  of  £.,  to  whom  he  gave  sev- 
erally the  names  Ramnenses,  Titiensee,  and  Luceres. 
Uvy,  however,  elsewhere  speaks  of  these  three  centuries 
(who  were  collectively  called  Celeresl  as  the  three  an- 
cient tribea.  Down  to  the  time  of  Gracchus,  the  E, 
formed  simply  a  division  of  the  army,  and  their  cen- 
turies were  compoaed  of  patricians  and  plebeians ;  but 
bv  the  Lex  Sempronia,  B.  c.  123,  a  new  class  called  the 
Ordo  Eqmstri*  was  instituted,  and  all  the  Judices,  who 
assisted  the  pnetor  in  trials,  were  to  be  citisens  of  eques- 
trian fortune.  The  badges  of  the  JEL  were  a  golden  ring 
and  a  robe  with  a  narrow  purple  border ;  and  to  them 
were  appropriated  the  fourteen  rows  of  seats  in  the 
theatree  next  the  orchestra.  The  JSl  furnished  the  far- 
mers of  the  public  revenue,  or  publicani;  but  though 
tliey  had  enjoyed  this  privilege  under  the  republic,  it  was 
onlv  during  the  empire  that  they  looked  to  such  offices 
as  their  birthright. 

E^nlty,  {ei/wi4i,)  n,  [Fr.  equiti;  Lat  cequUtu^  from 
mptu$,  SeeEQUai.]  Uniformity;  right, as cuntemplated 
by  the  law  of  nature;  impartial  distribution  of  Justice; 
natural  Justice ;  a  Just  regard  to  right  or  claims;  impar- 
tiaUty ;  uprightnees ;  fairness. 

{Law.)  Remedies  for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  or  for 
the  enforcement  of  rights,  are  distinguished  into  two 
dsMsea, — those  which  are  administered  in  court*  o/law^ 
and  those  which  are  administered  in  courts  of  equity. 
The  richts  secured  by  the  former  are  called  Ugal;  those 
by  the  latter,  equitable.  The  former  are  rights  and  reuie- 
dles  at  common  law;  the  latter,  rights  and  remedies  in 
eqmty.  Much  naisunderstanding  has  prevailed  regard- 
ing  the  distinctive  features  of  these  two  branches  of 
Jurisprudence.  Some  have  represented  them  as  two  op- 
posing and  hostile  powers,  continually  at  warfare  with 
each  other,  and  striving  to  encroach  ou  each  other's 
province,  as  if,  in  the  language  of  Blackstone,  **  the  one 
Judged  without  equity,  and  the  other  was  not  bound  by 
any  Uw.**  It  has  also  been  stated  that  a  court  of  equity 
is  not  bound  by  rules  or  precedents,  but  acts  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Judge;  and  that  the  province  of  equity, 
as  distinguished  from  law,  is  to  determine  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  rule,  and  not  aroording  to  the  strictness 
of  the  letter.  In  the  early  history  of  equity  Jurispru- 
dsoce,  there  might  have  been  much  to  give  color  to 
theee  views ;  but  in  the  preeent  day,  courts  of  equity  act 
upon  principles  as  fixed  and  certain  as  those  on  which 
courts  of  law  proceed.  New  casee  may,  and  indeed  do, 
arise ;  but  they  are  decided  upon  these  ascertained  rules 
and  principles,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Judge 
as  to  wiMt  may  be  Just  or  reasonable  in  the  particular 
case  before  him.  Equity,  then,  is  a  branch  of  Jurispru- 
dence which  aims  at  supplementing  the  defects  of  com- 
mnn  law,  by  extending  relief  to  thoee  rights  of  property 
which  the  strict  law  does  not  recognize,  and  by  giving 
more  ample  and  distributive  redress  than  the  oroUnary 
tribunals  afford.  It  by  no  means  either  controls,  miti- 
gates, or  supersedes  the  common  law,  and  does  not  as- 
sume any  power  to  subvert  its  doctrines.  Courts  of 
common  law  proceed  by  certain  prescribed  forms,  and 
givp  a  iceneral  Judgment  for  or  against  the  defendant ; 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  simple  Judgment 
for  either  party,  without  qualifications  and  conditions 
and  particular  arrangements,  would  not  do  entire  Jus- 
tice to  either.  Some  modification  of  the  rights  uf  par- 
ties may  be  required,  some  restraints  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  some  peculiar  adjustments,  either  present 
or  future,  temporary  or  perpetual.  To  meet  these  ob- 
jects, the  courts  of  law  in  this  country  have  no  provisions ; 
they  can  only  a4Jndicate  by  a  simple  Judgment  between 
the  parties.  Courts  of  eqidty,  however,  are  not  confined 
or  limited  in  their  modes  of  relief  by  such  narrow  regu- 
lations, but  grant  redress  to  all  parties  where  they  have 
'^  ^'      t  <Mqma  et  bono,  and  modify  and  fashion  that  re- 


dress according  to  circumstances.  Conrts  of  equity, 
too,  bring  before  them  all  the  parties  interested  in  the 
sul^ect-matter  of  the  suit,  and  adjust  the  rights  of  all, 
however  numerous :  whereas  courts  of  law  must  limit 
their  inquiries  to  the  contending  parties.— See  Cousn 
or  Cbavokrt. 

fiqaltjr  of  Redemption.  (Law.)  See  Mobtoaok. 

Eqnlv'alenee,  fiqnlY'alencjr,  n.  [L.  Lat.  cout- 
valentia^  from  Lat.  mquus,  and  vedens.]  State  of  being 
equivalent;  equality  of  value  or  worth. — Equal  power 
or  force. 

EqnlT'alent.  a.  [Fr. :  Lat  aqttus,  and  valenty  from 
ra^,  to  be  able.  See  Valok.]  Equal  in  force,  power, 
or  effect ;  equal  in  value,  excellence,  worth,  or  weight. 
—  Of  the  same  import  or  meaning ;  as,  equivalent  terms. 
(Geom.)  Applied  to  figures  of  the  same  surface. 
(Geol.)  Applied  to  strata  of  contemporaneous  origin 
in  different  regions. 

— n.  That  which  is  equal  in  power,  force,  value,  weight, 
or  dignity,  with  something  else;  offset;  compensation; 
amends. 

"  No  obedlenee  to  one  law  will  be  a  fall  eftdimUtU  for  the  breach 
of  aaoiher."— /Ioy«r». 

(Chem.)  The  proportion  expressing  the  weight,  or 
quantity  by  weight,  of  any  substance  which  combines 
with  another  substance,  to  make  a  definite  compound. — 
See  Atomic  Numbkrs. 

Equlv'alentljr,  adv.   In  an  equal  manner. 

E'qulvalve,  n.  (CVtnch.)  A  bivalve  possessing  valves 
ol  equal  size  and  form. 

EqutvalTed,  {i'km-valvdt)  a.  (Conch.)  With  equal 
valves,  as  certain  shells. 

Equivoeal,  (ik-wiv'ifkaJ,)  a.  [Lat.  amxui,  and  volva. 
See  VALVB.J  Equally  applicable  to  different  things,  in 
regard  to  meaning,  as  a  word  or  expression;  being  of 
doubtful  signification;  as, ^uivoca/  manners.— Capable 
of  a  double  interpretation;  ambiguous;  as,  equivocal 
standing  in  society. —  Doubtful ;  ambiguous;  uncertain ; 
indeterminate;  as,  an  e^utrocat  experiment. 

Eqnlv'oeAlly,  adv.  Ambiguously;  in  a  doubtftil 
seuNH ;  in  terms  susceptible  of  different  senses. 

EqaiT'ocalneas,  n.  State  of  being  equivocal  or  am- 
biguous. 

EquiT'oeate,  v.  n.  [Fr.  iquivotnur ;  It.  equivocare.\  To 
speak  ambiguously ;  to  use  i»  ords  of  a  doubtful  significa- 
tion; to  use  ambiguous  expressions  with  a  view  to  mis- 
lead; to  prevaricate ;  to  shuffle;  to  quibble;  to  evade. 

— V.  a.  To  render  capable  of  a  double  interpretation. 

EqalTOeA'tion*  n.     [L.  Lat.  cequivoeatio.]     Act  of 
equivocating;  ambiguity  of  speech;  quibble;  prevari< 
tion;  shuffling;  evasion. 

Eqaiv'ocator,  n.   One  who  equivocates. 

Eqnlv'oeAtory',  a.    PartukiuK  of  equivocation. 

EqniTOke,  Eanivoqae,  {i'kun-rdk,)  n.  [Fr.  iqui^ 
voque.]   An  ambiguous  term ;  equivocation. 

EquiT'oroas,  a.  [Lat.  equus^  a  horse,  and  voro^  to  de- 
vour.]   Feeding  on  horse-flesh. 

Eqnaleus,  (e-A-yu-u/'«-tt«,)  n.  [Lat.,  the  little  horse.] 
(AstroH.)  One  of  the  old  cunstellatiouN  mttde  by  Ptolemy, 
and  situated  between  Aquilaand  Capricornus.  Its  bright- 
est stars  are  of  the  4th  magnitude.  —  There  is  another 
constellation,  named  by  Lacaillo  Equuleus  Pictoris,  the 
Easel,  or  Painter's  Horse,  which  is  situated  near  the 
constellation  Argo. 

Eqaas,n.   [Lat.,  a  hone.]   (Zoifl)   See  EqtJiDJii. 

E'ra,  n.   See  J£ba. 

Era'dlate,  v.  n.  [Lttt.  e,  and  raditUt  a  ray.]  To  shoot 
like  a  ray ;  to  radiate. 

Eradla'tlon,  n.   Actof  eradiating;  radiation. 

Erad'leable,  a.  That  may  or  can  be  eradicated,  rooted 
out,  or  destroyed. 

Erad'lcafe,  v.  a.  [Lat.  eradieo,  eradicatum  — <,  ex,  and 
radix,  rtuUciSf  a  root.]  To  pull  up  the  roots  of,  or  by 
the  roots;  to  root  out;  to  destroy,  as  anything  that 
grows;  to  destroy  thoroughly;  to  extirpate;  to  exter- 
minate. 

Erad'lcated,  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  a  tree  or  flower 
torn  up  by  the  roots. 

Eradlca'tlon,  n.  Act  of  eradicating  or  plucking  up 
by  the  roots;  state  of  being  plucked  up  by  the  roots; 
extirpation;  excision:  toUd  destruction. 

Eradlcatlve,  n.  (.Med.)  A  medicine  that  cures  radically. 

Eraarroa'tts,  n.  [Or.  erot,  large,  and  tiorostit,  grass.] 
(Bot.)  The  Love-grass,  a  jsen.  of  plants,  ord.  Oraminacfa. 

Eran'tlieniaiii,  n.  [Or.  er,  the  spring,  and  arUhog,  a 
flower.l   (Bot.)   A  genus  of  plants,  order  Acanihaetar. 

Eran'Uins,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  European  plant 
order  Banuneulacea. 

Erard,  (aurard',)  a  celebrated  French  pianoforte-maker, 
the  son  of  an  upholsterer,  b.  at  Strasburg,  1752.  He  early 
went  from  the  provinces  to  Paris,  and  there  establiHlie<l 
a  pianoforte  manufactory,  improving  considerably  all 
that  relates  to  that  instrument,  as  likewise  to  the  harp 
and  organ.  He  also  founded  an  establishment  in  London. 
D.  1831. 

Eraa'able,  a.  That  may  or  can  be  erased. 

Erase'9  V.  a.  [Lat.  erado — e,  ez,  and  rado,  ranu,  to 
scrape,  scratch,  or  rub.]  To  rub,  scratch,  or  scrape  out ; 
to  efface;  to  obliterate ;  to  expunge; 
to  blot  out ;  to  destroy,  as  from  the  ^ 
memory ;  to  raze. 

Erased',  a.  Applied  to  anything 
forcibly  torn  off,  leaving  the  ed^es 
Jagged  and  uneven ;  as,  a  lion's  head 
mw«d(Fig.  956). 

Erase'meiit,  n.  Act  of  erasing ;  a 
rubbing  out;  obliteration;  destruc- 
tion. 

Erasioil,(^rd'sAoi»,)n.  Act  of  eras-  Fig.  056. 
ing;  obliteration. 

Eras'miis,  Dbsxdb&ius,  an  eminent  scholar,  b.  at  Rotter- 


dam, 1407.  He  was  the  illegftimate  son  of  a  Gerard  by 
the  daughter  of  a  physician ;  but  his  fiither  and  mother 
dying  when  he  wa«  only  14  years  old,  he  was  left  10  the 
care  of  guardians,  who  determined  on  bringing  him  up 


to  a  religious  life  that  they  might  ei^oy  his  patrimony; 

rpoee  they  removed  him  froi 
to  another^  till  at  last,  in  I486,  he  took  the  habit  among 


the  canons-regular  at  Stein,  near  Torgau.  The  monastic 
life  being  disagreeable  to  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  to  reside  with  him. 
During  his  abode  with  this  prelate  he  was  ordained 
priest;  but  in  1496  he  went  to  Paris,  and  supporunl 
himself  by  giving  private  lectures.  In  1497  he  visited 
England,  and  met  with  a  liberal  reception  from  the  most 
eminent  scholars.  On  his  return  he  spent  12  yean*  in 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands;  and  during  that 
time  he  published  several  works  of  great  merit.  In 
1506  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Turin,  and  went  to 
Bologna,  where  he  continued  some  tim**;  thence  he 
removed  to  Venice,  where  he  resided  with  the  famous 
Aldus  Manutius.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Padua  and 
Rome,  where  many  offers  were  made  him  to  settle;  but 
having  received  an  invitation  from  Henry  VIII.,  he  went 
to  England  again  in  1510 ;  wrote  his  Fraise  of  FhlJy, 
while  residing  with  Sir  Thomas  More;  and  was  appointed 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and  Greek  lecturer,  at 
Cambridge.  In  1514  he  once  more  returned  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  lived  chiefly  at  Basel,  where  he  vigorously 
continued  his  literary  labors,  and  prepared  his  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  Latin  translation,  his 
Ciceronianus ;  and  his  celebrated  OoUnquiett.  which  lat- 
ter gave  such  ofl'ence  to  the  monks,  that  ttiey  used  to 
say,  **  Erasmus  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched.** 
With  Luther,  however,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his 
treatise  on  Free-Will,  he  was  In  open  hostility.  In  1528 
appeared  his  learned  work,  De  Recta  Latini  Orteeique 
SmiumiM  lYonunciatione;  and  his  last  publication,  which 
was  printed  the  year  before  his  death,  entitled  EeeU- 
$iasleSy  or  the  Manner  of  Preaching.  He  D.  at  Basel,  in 
1536.  Erasmus  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  a  great 
wit,  and  an  able  critic;  but  his  spirit,  though  li^ral, 
was  not  ready  to  adopt  the  extreme  tenets  of  the  Re* 
formers.  E.  was  equally  unfriendly  to  the  monastic 
habits  and  to  the  subtilties  of  the  scholastic  divinity, 
and  exercised  his  wit  on  both  of  these:  but  he  had  no 
love  fi>r  theological  qimrrels,  and  no  wish  to  draw  upon 
himself  unpopularity  or  persecution.  He  welcomed  the 
Reformation  as  a  movement  of  free  thought,  but  depre- 
cated its  excesses:  he  aided  it  rather  an  a  scholar  and 
critic  than  as  a  thinker  or  reasoner.  He  exposed  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  scholastic  theology,  but  he  pro- 
duced no  new  creed  and  argued  In  favor  of  no  heretical 
doctrine.  His  defence  of  the  right  of  reason  against 
authority  was  weak  and  evasive.  But  his  services  In  the 
cause  of  science  were  great  and  lasting,  and  his  writings 
are  still  esteemed  for  the  Importance  of  the  subjects 
treated  of,  and  their  classical  style. 

Eraa'tlanlsm,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Eraatians. 

Eras'ilantt,  n.  pi.  (Ecd.  Hist.)  The  name  given  to 
persons  who  adopted  the  views  of  lliomas  Lleber,  or 
Erastiis,  a  German  physician  and  divine,  who  was  B. 
Sept.  7, 15tM.  and  d.  Dec.  31, 1583.  They  formed  a  sepa- 
rate party  in  the  Auembly  of  Divines  in  1643.  snd  un- 
successfully advocated  their  peculiar  views  respecting 
the  exclusively  persuasive  authority  of  the  pastoral  o^ 
fice,  and  the  consequent  impropriety  of  ecclesiastical 
excommunications,  Ac. 

ErAM'nre,  n.  [£, and  L.  Lat.  raaura,  from  rado,  to  scrape.] 
Act  of  erasing;  a  scratching  out;  obliteration;  place 
where  a  word  or  letter  has  been  erased  or  obliterated. 

E'ratb,  in  Texas,  a  N.  central  00. ;  area,  abt.  1,000  sq.  m. 
Rir*^.  Bosque  river  and  I'aJoxy  cruvk.  Cap.  Stenhea* 
vill...     pnrt.  (1897)  al)ont  2.^40a 

Er'ato.  (Myth.)  The  Muse 
who  presided  over  lyric  and 
tender  poetry.  She  is  repr^ 
sented  as  crowned  with  rose 
and  myrtle,  holding  a  lyre 
in  her  hand.  She  appears 
with  a  thoughtful,  and  some- 
times a  gay  and  animated, 
look,  end  was  invoked  by  lov- 
ers, especially  in  the  month 
of  April,  which,  among  the 
Romans,  was  more  particu- 
larly devoted  to  the  tender 
passion. 

Eratoathenea,  (er-a-totf- 
tht-ne*,)  an  astronomer  of 
Alexandria,  who  first  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  measuring 
the  earth.  The  means  em- 
ployed were  the  sliadow  of  a 
style  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
distance  of  Alexandria  from 
Syene,  when  the  sun  is  ver- 
tical at  solstice.  His  result 
wss  surprisingly  near  the 
truth.  Starved  himself,  b.  c. 
194. 

Eratoatratos,  (tr'a-ioe- 
tra-tui,^  an  Ephesian,  who 
burnt  tho  temple  of  Dfaina  (see  Ei>hcsv8)  the  night  that 
Alexander  tho  Great  was  born.  His  object  was  to  trans- 
mit his  name  to  posterity,  by  an  action  so  uncommon. 

Er^klnm,  a.  (Chem.)  Au  exceedingly  rare  metal, 
found  with  yttrium  and  terbium  in  gadolinite.  The 
oxide  erbia  is  similar  in  its  characteristics  to  alumina. 
It  has  a  dark  yellow  color,  but  forms  colorless  salts. 

Erb'sensteln,  a.  (JIfta.)  Pisolite.— A  concretionary 
Umestouo. 


Fig.  967.  —  bbato. 
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Br'cildoaii,  in  PmMcylrtmia,  a  P.  O.  of  CliMtflroa 
Brcllla  y  Zonln,  Alorio,  (air^ed'jfa  t  Ouio-ne'ga,) 
a  SpauiMb  poet  and  soldier,  was  born  in  the  province  of 


Br'cildoaii,  in 
ErcUla      ~ 

a  SpauiMfi  poet 

Biscay  about  1590.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V^  and  Joined  an  expedition  which  was  sent  out 
to  Chili  aKatnst  a  tribe  called  the  Araucanians.  Hence 
the  origin  of  his  admirable  epic  of  La  Jraueana^  which 
descrilws  the  perils  and  expluits  of  that  fierce  and  dan- 
gerous contest ;  this  he  w  ^te  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  on 
biu  of  leather  when  paper  could  not  be  had,  during 
those  brief  intervals  which  could  be  snatched  from  ao* 
tive  duty.    Died,  1&B5. 

Er'clnlte,  n.  (Jfm.)  Same  as  HAiLM0T0in.7.v. 

ErdkoHbali,  n.  [Qer.  erde,  earth,  and  kobaU.]  (J/in.) 
Abeolite  or  earthy  cobalt;  a  variety  of  Wad,  q.  v. 

Erd^mamilte,  n.  {Min,)  A  mineral  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  silica,  alumina,  and  the  oxidea  of  lanthanum 
and  cerium. 

Erdre,  {air'dr^)  a  river  of  France,  which,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  50  m.  through  the  Lower  Loire,  joins  the  Loire 
at  Nantes. 

Ere«  (<f r,)  adv.  [A.  8.  or  ;  Ooth.  atr,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.   See  Eablt.]  Before ;  sooner  than. 

"  Bre  sails  were  spremd  new  ooauu  to  explore." — DfT/dtn. 

^^prep.  Before,  as  regards  time ;  as,  ere  summer  comes  in. 

£iKebiul.  {Mgth.)  A  Orecian  deity  of  the  infernal  regions, 
son  of  Chaos  and  Darkness,  who  dwelt  in  the  gloomy 
■pace  through  which  the  souls  passed  to  Hades.  The 
poets  often  used  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  bell  itself. 

Er'ebllSy  a  volcano  in  the  suppoeed  continent  dis- 
covered in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  by  Sir  James  Boss,  in 
164L    Height  12,400  ft—See  Victoria  Land. 

Ereditlieani*  Erkohthkidm,  (e-rcAr-t^um,)  one  of 
the  most  important  temples  of  ancient  Athens,  which 
stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the  summit  uf  the  Acropolis.  The 
temple  that  originally  occupied  the  site  was  built  by 
Erechtheos,  a.  v.  It  was  designed  for  the  reception  of 
the  image  or  Minerva,  carved  out  of  the  trunk  of  an 
olive-tree,  which  was  always  a  special  oLject  of  venera- 
tion to  the  Athenians.  Erechtheus  was  buried  in  the 
temple ;  irora  which  circumstance  the  name  of  Erech- 
theum  was  afterwards  given  to  that  which  was  built  on 
the  same  site  about  400-395  B.  c.,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen.  The  entire  building  forms  a  group 
of  three  temples,  —  E.  properly  so  called,  the  temple  of 
Bfinerva  Polias,  and  the  Pandrosium.  The  Erechtheum 
occupied  the  largest  space.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  par- 
allelogram, about  73  feet  long  and  37  feet  wide.  The 
portico  t>efore  the  prothyrium  looks  towards  the  east. 
The  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  portico  was  sup- 
ported on  six  massive  but  elegant  Ionic  columns,  en- 
riched with  carving.  The  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  was 
attached  to  the  N.  side  of  the  £.,  at  the  W.  end,  and 
stood  on  a  lower  level.  It  was  nothing  more  than  an 
open  portico,  33  feet  wide  and  21  feet  in  depth,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  six  columns,  four  in  fh>nt  and  one  on 
either  side,  25  feet  in  height.  It  looke<l  towards  the  N. 
The  Pandrosium  was  attached  to  the  W.  end  of  tlie  S. 
wall,  and  was  built  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  building. 

Ereebtheus*  (e^rek^Uu-UM^)  son  of  Pandion  I.,  was  the 
6th  king  of  Athene.  In  a  war  against  Eieusis  he  s:ic- 
riflced  his  daughter  Otlionia,  to  obtain  a  victory  which 
the  oracle  hud  proiiii»ed  for  such  a  sacrifice.  He  reignod 
50  years,  and  D.  1347  b.  c. 

Ereeb'tlfea*  n.  [Or.  eredho^  to  trouble;  the  species 
are  troublesome  weeds.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord. 
AsUraeece,  Tbey  are  annual  plants,  with  leaves  simple, 
alternate.  Flowers  corymbose,  whitish.  The  only 
American  species,  E.  hieraeifolitut^  the  fire-weed,  is  a 
well-known  rank  weed,  growing  in  fields  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  particularly  in  such  as  have 
been  newly  cleared  and  burnt  over,  hence  its  common 


Erect,  (^Z-rfktf,)  v.  a.  [Lat  erigo^  to  set  upright — erex,  and 
r^go^  to  make  stmlglit.]  To  raise  and  set  in  an  upright 
or  perpend iculnr  direction,  or  nearly  such ;  to  set  up ; 
to  ruise ;  to  elevate ;  to  construct;  to  rear;  to  set  up  or 
establish  anew ;  to  form ;  to  institute;  to  found ;  to  nUse 
or  exalt ;  to  excite ;  to  animate;  to  encourage. 

— «.  n.  To  riue  upright,  (r.) 

—a.  Upright,  or  in  a  perpendicular  posture ;  directed  up- 
ward ;  elevated;  upright  and  firm;  bold;  unshaken; 
undismayed;  raised;  stretched;  intent;  vigorous;  ex- 
tended. 

(Her.)  Applied  to  any  animal,  or  part  of  an  animal, 
which,  being  naturally  horixoutal,  is  placed  perpendicu- 
larly. 

Cre«t'able,  a.  That  can  lie  erected. 

Ereet'er,  u.  One  who  erects  ;  one  who  raises  or  builds. 

Erec'tlle.  a.  That  which  uisiy  be  erected. 

E.  tissu^^  (Anal.)  An  extremely  sensitive  and  highly 
organised  tissue  of  the  body,  forming  a  dixtinct  confor- 
mation. There  are  two  examples  of  it  in  the  female, 
and  one  in  the  male. 

Erectllitjr,  n.  State  or  qnality  of  being  erectile. 

Eree'tlon,  n.  [Fr.  Erection ;  Lat.  erectio,  from  erigo.] 
Act  of  erecting  or  raising  and  setting  perpendicular  td 
the  plane  of  the  horixon:  a  setting  upright;  act  ot 
raising  or  building ;  state  of  being  raise<i,  built,  or  ele- 
vated; establishment;  settlement;  formation;  eleva- 
tion of  sentiments:  act  of  rousing:  excitement. 

—Anything  erected ;  a  building  of  any  kind ;  an  edifice. 

Eree'ii  ve»  a.  Setting  upright ;  raising. 

Ere«t'ly,  adv.  In  an  erect  posture. 

Ere«t'netM,  n.  Uprightness  of  posture  or  form. 

Ere«'to-pa't«iit,  a.  (Bol.)  Having  a  position  between 
erect  ana  spreading. 

(Zo6l.)  Applied  to  the  primary  wings  of  an  insect, 
at  rest,  when  they  are  erect  and  the  secondary  horlsontal. 
t'or,  ti.   The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  erects. 


(Anat.)   The  name  of  a  pair  of  small  muscles,  whose 
dntv  istu  elevate  the  organs  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Erekli,  Erecll,  {er^le,)  a  seapor^town  of  Natolia. 
on  the  Black  Sea,  130  m.  from  Constantinople ;  Lat.  40^ 
15'  30"  N.,  Lon.  3lo  30^^  It  has  a  good  port  and  ship- 
building yards.  Pop.  unascertained.  This  town  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Herade*,  where  the  10,000 
Qreeks,  commanded  by  Xenophon,  embarked  on  their 
return  to  Greece. 

Erelonc,  {dr'Umg^)  adv.  [Ere  and  long.]  Before  a  long 
time  stijQl  elapse ;  before  long. 
"Tbewortd,  mrtlemg,  a  world  of  lean  most  woep.**  — JNIten. 

EremaCAU'slB.  n.  [Qr.  eremos^  alone,  and  kausii^ 
burning.]  (^Chtm^  A  retrogressive  change  brought  about 
in  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter  by  the  chemical 
action  of  Uie  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  process  is 
precisely  the  same  as  occurs  when  fuel  is  burnt  in  an 
ordinary  fire-grate ;  the  rapidity  of  the  operation  in  the 
latter  case,  however,  causes  such  a  sensible  appreciation 
of  the  evolved  heat  and  resulting  light  as  to  necessitate 
another  word  to  express  the  phenomenon,  via.  combu*- 
Hon.  The  term  decay  has  a  wider  and  looser  applica- 
tion than  that  of  eremacausis.  It  is  used  to  indicate 
natural  disintegration  of  any  kind.  Thus  old  walls  are 
said  to  decay ^  not  ftom  any  absorption  of  oxygen,  but 
chiefly  from  the  mechanical  action  of  rain  and  frost, 
whilst  old  dead  trees  in  decaying  literally  bum  slowly 
awav. 

— Oxidation  from  exposure  to  air  and  moistnre,  as  in  the 
slow  decay  of  wood.. 

Er'emitey  n.    [Fr.  ermiU ;  Lat  ertmita  ;  late  Gr.  srfmt- 
fe<,  from  eremot.  a  desert ;  probably  akin  to  hrma. 
gently,  quietly.  See  Hxrmit.]  One  who  11  ves  in  a  desert 
or  wilderness ;  a  hermit;  a  recluse ;  an  anchoret,  (r.) 
"  JTi  Mwtfai  sod  Man, 
WhlU,  blaek,  sad  gray,  with  all  tholr  tnuBpery.**— JNIten. 

Er'emtte*  n.    {Min.)    Same  as  Monazitx,  q.  v. 

Eremit'le,  Eremit'ieal*  a.  [Fr.  iremiUque.]  Living 
in  seclusion  from  the  world ;  hermitlcal. 
"  MolUtados  of  nllgioos  ordcn,  trmiMoal  and  eeaobitloal." 

atOUngiUet. 

Er'eililtism,  n.  State  of  living  as  a  hermit ;  seclu- 
sion from  the  world. 

Er'etbism,  n.  [From  Or.  erethizo,  to  excite  or  irritate.] 
(Med.)  A  state  of  great  general  over-excitement  In- 
duced by  abuse  of  mercury,  or  depressing  agents.  It 
shows  a  small  feeble  and  quick  pulse,  prseconlial  sink- 
ings, fnlntings,  Ac,  and  occasionally  terminates  sud- 
denlv  in  death.  The  tongue  may  be  clear  throughout 
the  disease,  and  the  secretions  natural. 

Eretbls'tlc,  a.  [Or.  eret/iistikot.\  Pertaining  or  hav- 
ing reference  to  erethism. 

Erf«  n. ;  pi.  Ervbk.  [Du.]  A  garden-plot  of  about  half 
an  acre.  (Used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Erftirt,  (air'/oort,)  a  town  and  fortress  of  Prussia,  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Gera,  cap.  of  ancient  Thuringia,  about 
midway  between  Gotha  and  Weimar.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, numerous  churches,  a  convent,  orphan's  asylum, 
an  academy  of  science,  and  several  literary  institutions. 
Ii>p.  1 87 6, 4 8,< •:»».  — Said  to  have  been  louuded  by  Krpes 
in  the  6tli  century,  and  cr.lU'd  Kr|ieflford  :  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  one  of  the  mitst  important  com- 
mercial towns  of  Germany.  Its  university,  founded  in 
1UU2,  is  celebrated  as  having  numbered  Martin  Luther 
among  its  students  in  Idol  In  1>'»d4the  town  was  taken 
by  the  French,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence 
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in  1067.  In  1803  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  but  was 
aicain  taken  by  the  French  under  Mnrat.  Oct.  12, 1806, 
when  14,000  Prussians,  including  Marshal  Mollendorf 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  made  prisonera.  Na- 
piileon  I.  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  had  an 
Interview  here.  Sept  27, 1H08.  It  resulted  In  a  letter 
which  they  addressed  to  George  III.,  Oct  12,  desiring 
him  to  accede  to  offers  of  peace.  A  reply  was  sent,  Oct. 
28,  to  the  effect  that  England  could  only  treat  in  con- 
cert with  Sweden  and  Spain.  Erfurt  was  restored  to 
Prussia,  Jan.  6. 1814.  Its  university  was  suppressed  in 
1816.  A  German  parliament  assembled  here  March  90, 
1850. 


,  n.    [Lat]  A  capstan  or  windlass. 

I,  a  nver  of  Central  Asia,  rising  in  the  1 


JV'^.  960.  — IROOT. 


ErAi'en, 

korum  Mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  700  m.  under  dif 
ferent  names,  falling  Into  the  west  end  of  Lake  Lob  Nor. 

Er'iro,  adv.  [Lat.]  Consequently ;  therefore;  that  follows 

Er'soi,  n.  [Fr]  {Bot.)  A  disease  of  the  seed  of  ths 
rye,  (see  Sbcalr,) 
produced  by  the 
attacks  of  fungus, 
which,  taking  pos- 
session  of  the 
ovary,  destroys  it, 
producing  in  its 
room  a  long,  black, 
hard,  hornlike  v 
body.  Ergot  is  re- 
markable for  its  ^ 
specific  stimulat- 
ing effects  upon  the 
uterus,  and  is  much 
employed  in  cases 
of  dlfflcnlt  parturi- 
tion. Hence  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of 
Oidium  aborti/a- 
eiens.  It  causes 
dangerous  g  a  n- 
grene  when  taken, 
as  it  sometimes 
has  l>een,  among 
bread-corn ;  and  as 
it  is  in  some  sea- 
s  o  n  s  extremely 
abundant,  there 
can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  it  may  be 
attributed  much  of 
the  injury  sustained  by  flocks  and  herds,  either  in  the 
shape  of  gangrene,  or  by  causing  them  to  sUp  their 
3-oung.  —  See  Ergotism. 

Er'soUne,  n.  (Cfma.)  The  acrid  bitter  principle  of  ergot 

Er^Hrotisniyn.  [Fr.ergotisme.]  {Mfd.)  The  condition 
produced  in  those  who  parUke  of  ergotized  or  diseased 
rye  as  an  article  of  food.  The  symptoms  occurring  from 
ingestion  of  this  poison  in  small  and  continuous  doses 
are  of  very  marked  character.  The  disease,  often  epi- 
demic, is  called  by  the  Germans  the  KriebelkrankkeU  or 
creeping  sickness.  It  attacks  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  a^.  The  disease  is  divided  into  two  forms,  vii. 
convulnve  and  gangrenous  ergotism.  The  first  is  cbar> 
acterised  by  marked  head  symptoms,  such  as  vertigo^ 
weariness,  partial  loss  of  sight  and  of  sensibility,  forni- 
cation, contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  extranities, 
and  partial  Jaundice.  In  the  early  stage  the  appetite 
if  voracious ;  but  the  severer  svmptomi  soon  supervene, 
and  death  occun  by  convulsion.  In  the  gangreooof 
form  the  appetite  is  voracious,  and  the  sense  of  forni- 
cation is  also  observed  as  in  the  convulsive  form  of  tbs 
dUease.  The  extremities  then  become  colder  than  in 
their  natural  state,  and  gangrene  sets  in.  >:rgotize<l  rye 
is  used  medicinally  In  several  forms  of  disease,  but  more 
especially  to  increase  the  expulsatory  efforts  of  the 
womb  In  protracted  labora.  and  to  restrain  uterine 
hemorrhage.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  a  large  dove  of 
ergot  the  symptoms  are  nausea,  dryness  of  thruat  paio 
in  the  abdomen,  stupor,  and  dilated  pupil.  In  preguDt 
females  abortion  occurs. 

E'rla,  n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool.]  {Bot.)  A  genns  of  plants 
order  OrcAidacne,  so  called  on  account  of  the  woolUne* 
of  its  flowera. 

Erie,  {eeHa.)  [Swed.,  Henry.]  The  Swedish  kings  d 
this  name  of  whom  anything  is  known  are : — Eric  £i>- 
MDNDSBir,  Upeala  king;  n.  885.  —  Eric  thr  Tictoriocs, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  Joint  successor  with  his  brother 
Olave ;  celebrated  for  his  victory  over  Styrblom,  son  of 
the  latter,  who  claimed  the  inheritance  on  his  father's 
death ;  died  093,  or  soon  after.  —  Two  kings,  both  besrinc 
the  name  of  Eric,  contended  for  the  throne  in  the  dru 
war  which  broke  out  about  1066,  and  in  this  war  both 
the  kings  and  all  the  chief  Swedes  are  said  to  have 
fallen.  Besides  these,  four  other  Erics  must  have  been 
known  traditionally:— St. Eric,  who  reigned  1155-1160, 
being  called  Eric  IX.  After  him  comes  Eric  Kkii^lx. 
or  Eric  X.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  called  the  good 
harvest  king,  reigned  1210-1216.  Eric  Ericbkr,  or  Kric 
XI..  a  grave  and  righteous  prince,  in  whom  the  race  of 
St  Eric  expired,  reigned  1222-1250.  Eric  XII.,  of  the 
house  of  the  Folkuugers,  who  rose  to  power  during  the 
reign  of  the  preceding;  king  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
Ikther,  Magnus  Ladislas,  and  at  length  poisoned  by  hie 
mother,  Blanche  of  Namur,  1350-1359.  Eric  XIll.  of 
Sweden,  and  VII.  of  Denmark,  before  his  election  duke 
of  Pomerania,  chosen  in  Sweden  1396;  co-regent  with 
Margaret  of  Waldenuu*  up  to  his  dethronement  by  Kngei- 
brecht-Engelbrechtsen,  in  1434,  and  after  that  having 
been  again  acknowledged,  dethroned  in  all  the  thrve 
kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  at  the 
death  of  that  princess,  1439.  Eric  XIT..  son  of  GustariK 
Vasa,  b.  1533,  succeeded  1560,  compelled  to  abdicate  1/ 
his  brothen  1569,  poisoned  In  prison  1577. 

E'ric.  There  were  9  kings  of  Denmark  of  this  name:- 
two  unknown  In  the  9th  century,  and  then  £kk  U 
called  **  the  Good,"  reigned  1095-1 105.  Eric  IL,  reigwJ 
1134-1137.  EaicIIL.  called  **  the  Umb,''  succeeded  the 
preceding,  and  abdicated  1147.  Eric  IV.,  appatnted  by 
his  brother,  Abel,  reigned  1242-1250.  Ebic  V.,  succeeded 
1259,  assassinated  1286.  Eric  VI.,  reigned  1286-1312 
Eric  VIL,  same  as  Eric  XIII.  of  Sweden. 

ErI'ca,  n.  [Gr.  eriko,  to  break,  in  allusion  to  the  brittl»> 
nesa  of  the  steins  and  branches.]  {BaL)  The  typiol 
genns  of  the  order  Ericaora,  < 
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Kri«ft'c«»,n.  [Lat.eHba,hMth.l  (Boi.)  The  Heath- 
wort  family,  an  order  of  pUuta,  alUaiice  ErieaUs,  Diaq. 
MoooiMtaluiu  flowera.  frve  •tainent  all  perfect,  loose* 
gkinned  or  tight-ekinned  seeds,  and  2-celled  anthers 

£aJDg  bj  por««.  Tbfy  are  shrubby  or  suifintiooae 
Its,  Humetimee  herbaceoos. 
res  simple,  alternate  or  oppo- 
site, mostly  evergreen,  entire  or 
toothed,  without  stipules.  In- 
llarwcence  Tarious.  Calyx  In- 
feriur  or  superior,  6-(seldom  4-6-) 
leaved,  or  cleft,  rarely  entire. 
OorulU  refcular  or  somewhat  ir- 
regular, i-5-{ rarely  S-)cleft,  with 
an  imbricated  lestiTation.  St»> 
mens  gtfneraily  distinct  and  in- 
strted  with  tlie  corolla.  Anthers 
as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  2<elled,  gen- 
erally (^leoiDg  by  pores,  often  ap- 
pendagML  Kmbryo  straight,  lying 
ia  the  axis  or  in  the  end  of  fleshy , 
alboraen.  They  are  vt-rj  abun- 
dant at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  are  more  or  lees  generallT 
diflined  throughout  North  and 
South  America,  Burope,  and  Asia. 
Many  of  the  E^  particularly  spe- 
cies of  the  genera  Erica,  RhododendroHt  JSTaZmid,  and 
iUalea,are  larnely  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers.  The  three  latter  are  principally  Amerl- 
csn.  The  ord.  includes  42  genera  and  860  species,  and 
sre  chiefly  remarkable,  medicinally,  for  their  astringent 
properties.  Soron,  however,  are  narcotic,  and  a  few 
even  poisonous.    The  fruits  of  many  are  edible. 

Brica'ceoiis,  a.  OonHisting  of,  or  resembling,  heaths. 

Er'leales,  ii.pI.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  of  the 
sob-claas  Ufpogynou$  Eaogfm.  Duo.  IMchlamydeous 
flowers,  symmetrical  in  the  ovary,  axile  placentse,  defi- 
nite stamens,  and  embryo  enclosed  in  a  large  Quantity 
of  fleshy  albumen. — This  alliance  is  divided  into  the 
six  orders  HuaUriaeea,  Epacridacea,  Fjfrolaoea,  I^n- 
coaatt^  Jtonotmpaeett,  and  Erioaua, 

Ericb'tkld»,  n.  pi.  (ZnBl.)  A  family  of  long-tailed 
Decspod  crustMcesB,  inhabiting  the  tropical  ocean.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  delicate  and  often  transparent 
SDii  colorless  character  of  their  large  and  undivided 
thoracic  shield  or  carapace,  which  is  always  terminated 
snteriorly  by  a  styliform  rostrum. 

EriCMoa,  Jorx,  (er'ik-^on,)  a  distinguished  engineer, 
B.  in  Swvden.  1800.  After  serving  for  some  years  as  an 
(dfioer  of  eiunneers  in  the  Swedish  army,  he  removed 
in  1836  to  England,  and  continued  to  occupy  himself 
with  improvements  chiefly  on  steam-machinery  and  its 
application.  In  1839  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
has  lived  slnc«9.  The  invention  of  the  screw-propeller, 
and  of  many  other  useful  inventions,  have  made  his 
name  fiuniliar  to  the  world.  His  calorio  engine  at- 
tracted much  attention,  as  likely  to  tupecfffd^  the  use 
of  steam,  but  experimeuto  in  1853  proved  successfU 
only  for  minor  p.urpo0es.  His  nolar  engine  was  another 
remarkable  inventluu  Perhaps  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  the  invention  of  the  turret  ship,  Monitor, 
whkfa  conquered  the  Confederate  Merrimac  iu  Hampton 
Boads,  March  9,  18(i2,  and  t;umplet«^ly  revolutionized 
nodem  naval  warfisre.  His  last  important  invention, 
was  the  war  vessel  Dratroyer,  completed  in  1884,  carry- 
ing a  16  inch  gun,  2l>  tt.  lung,  throwing  under  water  an 
ezplodve  projectile  of  l,fiOU  lbs.,  the  gun  l>eing  placed 
ssvernl  feet  under  the  vrater  line.    Died  Mar.  5, 1889. 

BrM'aailSfa.  lAatrtm.)  A  constellation  named  by 
Aiatos  after  the  river  Eridanus.  It  stretches  along  the 
beavens  from  Phoenix  to  Orion ;  it  has  one  star  of  the 
flnt  magnitude,  and  many  of  the  third  and  fourth. 

E'rie,  in  /Ol,  a  p.-v.  of  Whitesides  co.;  in  Ind.,  a  twp. 
of  Miami  oo. ;  in  Mick.,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.  of  Monroe  «>., 
on  Lake  Erie ;  in  Jfo.,  a  v.  of  Camden  co.,  on  the  Osage 
river.— A  p.-v.  of  McDonald  oo. 

E'rie,  in  New  York,  a  W.  co. ;  arm,  abt  996  sq.  m.  Burnt. 
Towanda,  Cattaraugus,  Buffitio,  EllicotVs,  and  Cou- 
qnsga  creeks.  I*ke  Erie  washes  its  N.W.  border.  Sur- 
Met,  undulating ;  sotL  fertile.  Jlfui.  Iron  ore,  limeston*, 
water  cement,  and  brick  clay.    Oy.BuflUo.  i\)p.  (1890) 

Erie,  in  OUo,  a  N.  oo.,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie ;  area 
sbc  260  sq.  m.  Bitfert.  Huron  and  Yermillion  rivers 
and  Pike  creek.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Mm. 
UmesloiM.    Cto.  Sandusky. 

—A  township  of  Ottawa  ca 

Erie,  in  BnnuylcaiMa,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  New 
Toric,  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie.  Area,  about  T70  sq.  m. 
Aerrv.  French,  ^Conueaut,  Walnut,  and  Elk  creeks. 
Smrfftce^  rolling,  and  in  some  parts  elevated ;  soiZ,  fertile. 
Ifia.  Iron  and  linwstone.    C^p.Erie.  i\>p.a89(»)  86,074. 

—A  fine  dty,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  Erie  co.,  on 
Lske  Erie,  abt.  129  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg ;  Lat  42®  8',  N- 
Lon.  60°  lO'  W.  The  town  is  well  built,  upon  one  of 
the  largest  and  beet  harbors  of  the  lake,  and  carries  on 
SB  extensive  trade  in  lumlier,  coal,  ship-building  and 
feaersl  manulacturing.    Pbp.  (1H97)  about  61.000. 

Eric,  (Fort,)  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  at  the  head  of  Niag^ 
an  River,  opposite  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 

Erie.  (Lakcu)  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  Amer- 
ica, between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  included  in 
the  middle  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  8t.  Lawrence. 
It  lies  between  Lat.  41o  2r  and  42°  62*  N.,  and  Lon.  79° 
UMl  85P  W.,  having  N.  the  fertile  peninsula  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  8.  and  E.  the  SUteeof  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York.  Its  shape  U  elllpUcal ;  length  S.W.  to 
N.K.  about  286  m.;  breadth  varying  from  10  m.  to  about 
63  m.  in  its  centra.    Its  area  is  variously  estimated  at 
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8,090  sq.  m.  to  12,000  sa.  m.  It  reoelves  near  its  W.  ex- 
tremity the  superabunaaut  waters  of  the  lakes  St.  Glair, 
Huron,  and  the  upper  lakes  by  the  Detroit  River,  Its 
own  surplus  waters  being  conveyed  to  Lake  Ontario  by 
means  of  the  Niagara,  celebrated  for  its  stupendous 
waterfall.  Its  mean  height  above  the  level  of  the  ocean 
is  estimated  at  605  feet,  being  about  52  feet  below  that 
of  lakes  Blichigan  and  Huron,  and  322  feet  above  that 
of  Ontario.  Its  depth,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  is  no- 
where more  than  270  feet,  and  In  most  parts  is  consid- 
erably under  200  feet.  It  is  also  said  to  be  gradimlly 
becoming  shallower,  the  land  in  some  places  having 
gained  upon  it  along  the  S.  shore.  Its  bottom  ap- 
pears to  be  composed  of  an  alluvial  deposit  of  sand  and 
mud,  resting  on  secondary  schistose  limestone.  Its  N. 
shore  is  rocky  and  dangerous ;  the  opposite  one  has  also 
long  lines  of  rock;  and,  except  at  either  extremity, 
none  of  its  shore  harbors  alford  a  safe  and  steady  en- 
trance of  7  feet  of  water.  In  addition  to  other  impedi- 
ments to  navigation,  a  current,  not  perceptible  in  the 
other  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lavrrence  system,  sets  con- 
stantly W.,  and  N.W.  or  S.W.  winds  continually  prevail  \ 
besides  which,  in  consequence  of  its  shallowness,  a  part 
of  the  lake  is  frosen  over  every  winter,  and  traffic  on  it 
is  obstructed  by  ice  for  some  weeks  in  the  spring  after 
the  navigation  of  the  other  lakes  is  open  and  unimpeded. 
Towards  the  W.  extremity  thero  are  several  groups  of 
small  islands,  and  one — Cunningham  Island,  belonging 
to  the  United  States  —  has  an  excellent  harbor  called 
PuMn  Bay,  with  12  feet  of  water.  On  the  N.  shore, 
several  promontories  Jut  into  the  lake,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  N.  and  8.  Fbrelands,  and  Point  Landguard. 
Except  the  Detroit,  Lake  Erie  receives  few  rivers  of  any 
consequence,  and  all,  without  exception,  have  bars  at 
their  mouths.  The  Ouse  or  Welland,  which  unites  with 
its  E.  extremity,  is  its  principal  aflluent,  and  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  construction  of  the  Welland 
Canal,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  connecting  the  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  avoiding  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
The  Erie  Canal,  863  m.  long,  runs  fh>m  the  dty  of 
Buflalo  to  the  Hudson  River ;  the  Ohio  Canal,  834  m.  in 
length,  extends  from  Cleveland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  to  the  Sdoto,  a  little  S.  of  Columbus.  The 
former  of  these  canals  places  Lake  Erie  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Atlantic;  the  latter  connects  it  with  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  Ashtabula,  Cleve- 
land, Erie,  Sandusky,  Portland,  and  Detroit  are  the 
principal  towns  on  this  lake,  within  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  Port  Talbot,  Dover,  and  Sher- 
brooke  in  those  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

Battlk  op  Lak£  Eru.  {Amer.  HiU.)  In  the  war  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  in  1812,  the  possee- 
sion  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  a  theatre  for  warlike 
operations,  became  an  object  of  importance  to  both  of 
the  belligerents,  and,  accordingly,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  either  party  to  secure  for  themselves  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  therefirom.  The  chief  command  of 
the  American  naval  squadron  on  Ontario  was  held  by 
Commodore  Chauncey ;  that  of  Brie  by  MasteMTom- 
mandant  Oliver  Haxard  Pernr  of  Rhode  Island,  then 
only  27  years  of  age.  Perry  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  7 
sail  at  Erie,  and  succeeded  in  running  the  British  block- 
ade early  in  Aug.,  1813.  On  the  10th  Sept.  following, 
while  lying  in  Put-in  Bay,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
lake,  the  British  squadron  was  seen  in  the  offing,  when 
Perry  went  out  to  meet  it.  The  enemy  consisted  of  6 
brigs,  schooners,  Ac.,  mounting  03  guns,  and  manned 
by  602  officers  and  men,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Barolay,  an  old  Trafalgar  hero.  Selecting  the 
British  flagship  Detroit  (19  guns)  as  his  antagonist, 
Perry  attacked  her  in  the  Lawrence,  a  brig  of  20  guns, 
and  a  general  action  ensued,  the  British  force,  though 
fewer  hy  3  vessels,  exceeding  the  American  by  9  guns 
and  12  men.  The  battle  soon  became  furious,  and  in 
about  two  hours  after  the  action,  the  Lawrence  became 
completely  disabled,  and  struck  her  flag,  upon  which 
Commodore  Perry  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Niagara,  and 
continued  the  action,  which,  after  hours  more  of  des- 
perate flghting,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  British,  whose  loss  in  killed  was  41  (Includ- 
ing Captain  Finnis  of  the  Queen  Charlotte),  and  94 
wounded  (9  of  whom  were  officers) ;  Commodore  Barclay 
himself  receiving  two  serious  grape-shot  wounds.  The 
American  loss  was  24  killed,  including  3  oflBcers.  Im- 
portant results  were  achieved  by  this  hard-won  action : 
American  supremacy  on  the  lakes  being  established,  and 
Detroit  evacuated.. 

E'rlevUle,  in  New  York,  apost-village  of  Nelson  town- 
ship. Madison  co^  abt.  36  m.  8.W.  of  Utlca. 

Erlgrena,  or  EH'fr^n,  John  Sootus,  who  seems  from 
his  surname  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ireland  and  not 
of  Scotland,  was  b.  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  E.  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  France,  and 
at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bold.  About  the  year  850 
he  wrote  against  Gottschalk  on  predestination ;  and  he 
also  published  a  work  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  de  Oorpore 
et  Sanffuine  Domini,  In  which  he  combated  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  But  the  great  work  of  this 
schoolman  is  that  named   De  Divinone  Natum,  Ac, 

f Printed  at  Oxford  by  Thomas  Gale  in  1681.  It  is  divided 
nto  flve  books,  and  is  composed  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue. This  vast  and  amazing  essay  treats  of  a  great 
variety  of  subjects — of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  God — 
of  being,  and  Itx  kinds  and  modes — of  the  world,  of  sin 
and  its  nature,  Ac.  —  in  which  abstruse  and  subtle  dis- 
cussions a  species  of  mystical  pantheism  may  be  easily 
discovered.  Few,  if  any  of  his  contemporaries,  could 
match  this  remarkable  man  either  in  genius  or  acquire- 
ments, in  diHlectics  or  sentiment,  in  intellectual  acumen 
or  in  stores  of  erudition.    Yarious  portions  of  his  works 


have  been  discovered  and  published  at  different  times  by 
Du  Cange,  Mabillon,  Angelo,  Mai,  and  MM.  Ravaison 
and  Cousin.    Died  about  675. 

Erlve'nia,  n.  [Gr.  erigeneia,  daughter  of  the  early 
spring;  from  its  early  flowering.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  ord.  Apiacect.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with 
tuberous  root,  radical  leaf  tritemately  decompound. 
Involucrate  leaves,  solitary  biteniatoly  compound.  In- 
voluoels  of  3-6  entire,  linear-spatulate  bracts. 

Erlg^eron,  n.  [Gr.  er,  the  spring,  geron,  an  old  man ; 
because  it  is  hoary  early  in  the  season.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  Aileracea.  They  are  mostly  perennial 
herbs  with  alternate  leaves.  Among  the  American 
species  are  JE.  Fhiladelphicum,  the  narrow-rayed  Robin's 
Plantain,  1-^  feet  high,  having  150-200  reddish-purple 
flesh-colored  rays,  nearly  as  slender  as  hairs;  and  E 
heierophyllum,  the  Common  Flearbane,  a  common  weed, 
in  flefds  and  waste  grounds,  2-4  feet  high,  with  100  or 
more  short  white  or  purpliith  rays. 

"Eiri^one^  a  daughter  of  Icarius.  who  hung  herself  when 
she  heard  that  her  fitther  had  been  killed  by  some  shep- 
herds whom  he  had  intoxicated.  She  was  made  a  con- 
stellation, now  known  under  the  name  of  Yirgo. 

E'rln.    See  iRSLAim. 

B'rln,  in  OeorgiOy  a  village  of  Menriwether  oo.,  about  60 
m.  N.W.  of  Macon. 

E'rln,  iu  lUmoie,  a  village  of  McHenry  co.,  about  64  m. 
N.W.  of  Chicago. — A  township  of  Stephenson  co. 

E'rln,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. 

E'rln,  in  MUmemtta^  a  township  of  Rice  co. 

E'rln,  in  New  York,  a  pust-township  of  Chemung  oo., 
abt.  10  m.  E.N.E.  i>f  Elmira. 

E'rln,  in  Tetmenee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Houston  co.,  on 
L.  A  N.  RR.,  28  m.  W.S  W.  of  Chirksville.  Has  grist, 
saw  and  woolen  mills ;  iron  works  near  by.  Pop.  (1897) 
abt.8UU. 

E'rln,  in  Wimxmein.  a  thriving  twp.  of  Washinston  oo. 

Erlna'eeiM,  n.  [Lat,  a  hedge-hog.]  (ZoBL)  Bee 
Hedok-uoo. 

Erln'flpo,  n.    (Bat.)  See  EBTNOitm. 

E'rlnlte,  n.  (Min,)  An  arseniate  of  copper  flrom  Lime- 
rick, Ireland. 

Erln'iia,  a  Grecian  poetess,  who  was  contemporay  with 
Sappho,  and  wrote  several  pieces,  fragments  of  which 
are  extant,  and  which  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  Anacreon  of  1754.    Flourished  600  b.  o. 

E'rin  Prairie,  in  Wiseonnn,  a  township  of  St.  Croix 
CO.,  abt.  16  m.  E.N.E.  of  Hudson. 

Erlnjrs,  or  Erlnnys.  (Myth.)    See  Euxi^odis. 

Eriocanla'ceae,  n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool ;  kanlcM,  a  stem.] 
(Bt^.)  The  Pipe-wort  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alli- 
ance Glumalee.  Diao.  2-3-celled  ovary,  a  pendulous 
ovule,  2-celled  anthers,  a  terminal  embryo,  and  aS-lobed 
cup  within  the  glumes.  They  aro  aquatic  or  marsh 
plants,  with  clustered  linear  leaves,  usually  grass-like, 
and  minute  unisexual  flowers  growing  in  dense  heads. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the  N. 
of  Australia,  and  have  not  been  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose.    The  order  includes  9  genera  and  200  species. 

Brloden'dron,  n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool ;  dendnm,  a  tree.] 
(Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Stercutiacea.  The  most 
remarkable  species  is  K  Mamawna,  a  native  of  South 
America.  Its  tnmk  frequently  overtops  all  the  sur- 
rounding trees  before  it  gives  off  a  single  branch.  The 
hairy  covoring  of  the  seeds  of  various  species  of  this 
genus  form  a  kind  of  vegetable  silk  much  used  for 
stuffing  cushions  and  for  similar  purposes. 

Erlonreter,  n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool,  metron,  a  measnre.1 
(Opt.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameter  of 
minute  particles  and  fibres,  by  ascertaining  the  diame- 
ter of  any  one  of  the  series  of  colored  rings  which  they 
produce. 

Erioptao'raiii,  n.  [Or.  erion,  wool ;  phareo,  I  bear: 
alluoing  to  the  copious  bristles  of  the  perigynum.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cj/peraeeau  They  are 
grass-like  herbs,  with  stem  generally  leafy.  Spikelets 
mostly  in  umbels,  finely  clothed  with  long  silky  hairs, 
whence  their  common  name  of  Cotton  Grasses.  These 
hairs  are  sometimee  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  while 
the  leaves  of  some  species  are  said  to  possess  astringent 
properties.    There  are  several  American  species. 

Eripbl'a,  n.  [Gr.  eriphe,  a  kid.]  A  genus  of  Brachyu- 
rous  Cnistaceans. 

Erlplljle,  (er-t-^1e.)  A  sister  of  Adrastns,  king  of 
ArgoM,  who  married  Ampllcarans.    See  K\a:umo9. 

E>ls.  (Myth.)  The  Greek  goddess  of  discord,  the  same 
as  the  Discordia  of  the  Latins.    See  Disoobdia. 

Er'lMiy,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  Soothmd,  lying  be- 
tween Harris  and  North  Uist. 

ErisiebUiOii,  (er^-tik'Uum,)  (Myth.)  A  Thessalian 
son  of  Triops,  who  derided  Ceres,  and  cut  down  her 
groves.  For  this  impiety  the  goddess  affiicted  him  with 
continual  hunger.  To  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appe- 
tite, he  squandered  all  his  possessions,  and  at  last  de- 
voured his  own  limbs  for  want  of  food.  His  daughter 
had  the  power  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  she  nuide  use  of  it  to  maintain 
her  father,  who  sold  her,  in  one  shape,  after  which  she 
assumed  another,  and  became  again  his  property. 

Erlsl&ajr,  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrides,  Scotland,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  South  Uist,  where,  in  1746,  Prince  Cbarlea 
Edward  Stuart  landed  on  his  ill-starred  expedition. 
Fact,  about  2  miles  long. 

Erls'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  a  cause  of  quarrel ;  firom  its  variance 
with  others  of  the  same  order.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Voehyacea,  found  in  tropical  America.  One  of  the 
species,  E.  Japura,  is  the  Japura  of  Brazil,  a  tree  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  100  feet  or  more,  and  bearing  a  rod 
fruit,  the  kernel  of  which  is  eaten  raw  or  boiled. 

Erls'tie,  Erto'tlcal,  a.  [Gr.  eri$tiJeos.]  Oontrv^m* 
sial;  rating  to  dispute  or  debt 
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Kr'lTAn,  Kriwan*  Irran,  or  Irlvaii,  the  fbrti- 
fled  cnpiUl  uf  KuMian  Armenia,  situated  to  the  N.  of 
Ararat^  in  the  elerated  plain  ofAraa  or  Araxes,  Lat.40O 
lO"  N^  Lon.  440  32^  E^  a;tl2  feet  above  lea.  i%p.  16,000. 

E'rlx,  n.  iZool.)  Same  as  Krtx,  q.v. 

Er^lanven,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Regnits,  10  m. 
N.  of  Nuremberg.  It  oontaine  the  Frotettaot  university 
of  Bavaria,  fuiinded  In  1743. 

Krlan,  (atV/oM.)  [Hung.  .Sfff.]  An  episcopal  dtj  of 
Hungary,  cap.  of  co.  lleves,  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Erlau.  in  a  delightful  valley  skirted  with  vine-clad  hills. 
The  E.  wine  is  the  best  rw\  wine  of  Hungary.  Pop. 
18.244. 

Er^melln,  Er'mlllii,  n.  Diminutive  of  ERMiifK,^.  v. 

ErmenoiiTllle,  (airm'miMm^-twZ,)  a  vilUge  of  Fl-ance, 
dep.  Oise,  6  m.  fh>ni  Senlls.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beau- 
tiAil  and  extensive  parks,  and  as  being  the  resting-place 
of  RouBseiiu,  for  which  reason  it  is  much  visited  in  sum- 
mer by  straneers  fW>m  Paris. 

Br'mlne, n.  [Pr. hrrnint,]  {ZoBl.)  The Mustela Bnmiftea, 
an  animal  of  the  Mtatflicut  or  Weasel  fiunily,  native  of 
all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  common  weasel,  but  much  resembles  it 
in  general  form  and  other  characters,  as  well  as  in 
habits.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  JE.  and  the 
ttoo/  are  the  same  animal :  the  concision  arises  (Vom  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  color  of  the  animal's  fur 
at  the  different  seojions.    In  the  winter  it  is  yellowish- 
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white,  the  yellow  hardly  showing  about  the  head,  but 
grsdually  appearing  more  and  more  on  the  body,  and 
increasing  in  intensity,  so  that  some  are  of  a  pale  yel- 
low color  on  their  hind  parts :  then  It  is  known  as  the 
ermine.  About  the  end  of  March,  however,  the  upper 
parts  change  to  reddish-brown,  of  rather  a  dull  tint,  the 
lower  parts  continuing  white ;  the  tail  remains  Mack  at 
the  tip  throughout  all  the  changes.  It  is  in  the  extreme 
northern  regions  that  this  change  in  the  animal's  color 
takes  place  with  greatest  dlstinctneas.  With  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about,  nat^ 
nralists  are  not  unanimous.  It  is  ttom  Norway,  Lapland, 
Siberia,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  that  the  £. 
skins  of  conunerce  are  obtained,  which  are  used  for 
ladies*  winter-garments.  At  one  time  ifr  was  one  of  the 
iiteignia  of  royalty,  and  It  is  still  worn  by  the  Judges  in 
Europe.  In  making  up  JE.  fur,  the  tails  are  inserted  in 
a  regular  manner,  so  that  their  rich  black  shall  contrast 
with  the  Dure  white  of  the  rest  of  the  ftar. 

{Her.)  One  of  the  ftirs  used  Ibr  the  lining  of  mantles, 
crowns,  coronets,  and  caps  of  maintenaoce,  as  well  as 
for  the  field  and  charges  of  armorial  bearings.  It  repre- 
sents the  white  okin  of  the  little  animal  known  as  the 

E^  with  the  tail,  which  is  tipped    ,. v 

with  bUkck.  attached  to  it,  as  in 
ladies*  muffs,  kc^  made  of  that  ma- 
terial. It  is  figured  by  Mack  spots 
and  stripes,  or  tails,  on  a  whita 
field,  each  utripe  having  two  lines, 
or  hairs,  diverging  from  it,  one  on 
either  Mde.  atnl  being  surmounted 
by  thrvf'  spots,  one  placed  at  the 
extremity,  and  the  others  jost  be- 
low it,  on  each  siUtr  of  the  point. 
Tbere  are  fcHir  varieti««  of  diis  far 
in  Her^— A-minrc  having  white  spots  and  stripes  on  a 
Mack  field :  Erw^mm*,  Mack  spoU  and  stripes  on  a  goM 
ground ;  Btan^  gold  s|K>ts  and  stripes  on  a  bluck  ground ; 
and  Brminiiet.  like  it,  but  baring  a  red  hair  diverging 
fW»m  either  «<le  of  the  stripe,  instead  of  a  bUck  one,  — 
K.  \*  commonly  used  to  difference  the  asms  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  Ikmily  connected  with  the  law. 

EnMiMC^  {rr'mnntl^iu  Adorned  with  the  ftir  of  the 
ermine;  as,  *•  frmin'd  pride.** —  /^ip*, 

Er««  Kns««  a.  [A.  S.  eara,  eafrl<>.]  The  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  osprey,  and  sl»(>  to  th<>  i:r>1.i.n  eairle. 

Erae,  lera,)  a  river  of  Ireland,  ri^nc  in  Ijike  linnny, 
and  after  a  course  of  al»t-  f«0  m..  during  which  it  h»*l|"i« 
to  form  two  lakes  of  the  same  name,  distinguished  as 
Upper  and  Lower,  falling  into  DoDe^  Bay. 

Em^e,  (tttr'aai.)  a  town  of  France,  d«-p.  M ayeiioe,  on  a 
nver  .4  mme  uaun-,  IT  m.  tnm  lji>al.  Mammtactmrm. 
Needle*. 

EmCAtl,  JoHA3r?f  Arr.rsT.  ^Ir-nrfif:^  a  German  phl- 
M«<i*t,  a.  in  Fenn^tJidT.  Thnrinji*,  ITuT.  Hi*  critic^ 
editions  of  iSreek  nrwl  KoniAn  «-U>»'-»<s,  are  ju«tlT  cvle- 
brated.  An  a  thecOopcal  wntrr.A."  1^  l,>nc^i  toth«-  «.  h-'l 
of  rationalist*.  Hi>  m»^t  imjH  rtant  work  i«  Jmittuttn 
Intrrprrtit  Xfri  TrstammtK  traiisUt**!  into  Enclj*h  m  '2 
T.  limo.,  Bhnburph,  1S4.X.  Hi*  f\  •  /.ent  Lstin  style  oU 
tained  for  E.  the  surname  of  the  i»emi*n  Cic-<-n».  l>.  1T^1. 

Ero4«'.  r.  a,  ilAt.  entdo — c,  ex,  and  rod >,  to  gnaw.  See 
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RODKifT.]   To  gnaw  off  or  away ;  to  eat  in  or  away;  to 

canker ;  to  corrode. 

irod'edy  a.  Eaten  away ;  gtiawed ;  corroded. 

{BoL)    With  Jagged  edges,  as  if  gnawed:  — said  of 

a  leaf. 
Ero'dent,  n,  [See  Eaooi.]  (Med.)  A  subetonce  that  eats 

away  or  erodes. 
Ero'dtam,  n.    [Or.  emdiog^  a  heron ;  fh>m  the  reaem- 

blance  of  the  beaked  fruit  to  the  heron's  bill.]  (BcL)  A 

Senus  of  plants,  order  Grraniaeea.  Tbey  are  annual 
erbs,  with  calyx  &-leaved;  petals  5;  scales  5,  alternate 
with  the  Hlaments  and  nectariferous  glands  at  the  base 
of  the  stamens;  filaments  10.  the  6  alternate  ones  abor- 
tive; fruit  rostrate,  of  five  aggresate  capsules,  each 
tipped  with  the  lung  spiral  style,  bearded  inside.  JSL 
moscAatuiN,  the  Musk  Uenuiium,  and  E.  ctcontum,  the 
Heron's-bill  Qerauium,  both  brought  from  £un»pe,  are 
cultirated  on  sccount  of  tbe  l>eauty  of  their  fiuwers  and 
the  strong  musky  scent  of  their  heritage. 

E'MM.  [Or.,  love. J  (Mjfth.)  The  Greek  god  of  love,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Komaii  Cupid.  In  Heoiod.  E.  is  one  of  tbe 
great  coemogonic  powers,  along  with  Chaos,  Qna,  and 
Tartarus.  Latin  poets  describe  him  variously  as  a  son 
of  Hermes  and  Area,  of  Artemus  and  Aphrodite.  His 
chief  characteristic  is  youthtalness  and  the  power  of 
inspiring  the  passion  of  love.  In  the  **  Veda,"  Eros  ap- 
pears under  the  name  Arusha^  one  of  the  most  frequent  j 
epithets  or  iMuies  of  the  sun ;  but,  as  in  the  Greek  my- 
thology, Arusha  is  represented  ss  a  child.  He  is  tbe 
Tonng  sun,  driving  away  the  dark  nigbt,  and  awaken- 
ing the  earth  vrith  his  rays,  which  later  poets  converted 
into  arrows,  like  the  lances  of  Phoebus  and  Heracles. 

Ero«e%  a.  [Lat  eronM.  See  Eeooi.]  (Bot.)  Eroded ;  hav- 
ing Ja«iced  edges. 

Ero'slon,  n.  [Lat.  ermus,  gnawed  or  vrom  away.]  The 
act  of  gradually  wearing  away ;  the  state  of  being  grad- 
ually worn  away. 

(Geoi.)  The  term  employed  to  distinguish  those  fea- 
tures which  are  the  results  of  the  slow  destructive  ac- 
tion of  runiUng  water,  glaciers,  the  waves,  and  other 
agents ;  thuK,  valleys  of  £.  are  those  valleys  which  have 
been  gradually  cut  out  uf  the  solid  strata.  Many  ra- 
vines, glens,  ami  river-channels  are  the  results  of  J^  for 
whatever  inequalities  of  surface  may  have  originally 
directed  the  waters  into  their  channels,  all  the  subse- 
quent deepening,  sc(x>ping  out,  and  vridening  of  the  ral- 
leys  have  been  owing  to  the  erofive  force  of  runiUng 
water,  laden  vdth  sand,  gravel,  and  other  triturating 
dibrig.  The  destructive  action  of  breakers  is  very  re- 
markable. All  sea-clifli^  crags,  and  pinnacles  of  rock, 
may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the 
£  and  destruction  of  the  formerly  more  widely  extend- 
ed land  by  the  moving  surfiwe  of  the  sea.  Just  as  actual 
sea<liffs  are  proofs  of  the  erosive  action  now  in  opera- 
tion, so  in  almost  all  casea,  inland  cliffs,  crags,  scars,  and 
precipicos,  as  well  as  valleys,  ravines,  gorges,  and  moun- 
tain-pasaea,  are  proofs  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea  in 
times  when  the  land  stood  at  a  lovrer  level  with  respect 
to  it.  A  still  more  wonderful  example  of  E.  is  frequently 
afforded  in  a  low  •id  gentlv  undulating  district,  ttom 
which  the  very  mountains  themselves,  that  geologists 
can  prove,  once  covered  it,  have  been  removed.  The 
action  of  the  Niagara  River  in  excavating  the  deep 
gorge  below  the  Falls  is  a  striking  example  of  E. 

Ero'alTe,  a.  Having  the  property  of  gnawing,  eating 
away,  or  corroding :  corrosive. 

Er<Mitrat«,  a.  [Lat.  e,  and  rofCnaR,  a  beak.]  (BoL) 
Without  a  beak. 

Er>otmtiM.    See  ERATosnurtrs. 

Er'otenie,  n,  [Or.  erotosi,  question.]  (Rhet.)  A  irate 
of  interrogation. 

Erote'sts,  a,  [Or ,  from  rmiao,  to  ask.)  (RhH.)  A 
figure  by  which  the  speaker  adopts  the  form  of  inters 
rogation,  not  to  express  a  doubt,  but  to  make  a  bold  as- 
sertion of  what  he  asked  ;  as,  **  He  that  planted  the  ear, 
shall  he  not  hear? "  (/V.  xclv.  9.) 

Erot'lc,  Er^t'lctU,  o.  TFr.  frotupae^  tnm  Or.  trvti- 
kn$,  from  erd«,  erOUit,  love.]  Pertaining  to,  or  treating 
ot,  love ;  amatory. 

Erot'lc,  a.  An  amatory  poem :  a  warmly  worded  liter- 
ary composition.  —  This  appellation  is  pariicularly  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  class  of  Greek  and  Komnn  authors, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  of  wlntse  writings  love  formed 
the  principal  theme.  Of  thmte  the  most  distinguished 
are  Achilles  Tatius,  Heliixlorus,  Anacreon,  Sappho, 
Ovid,  Tibnllus,  Propertius,  Ac 

EroUMMa'llIm,  a.  [From  Or.  rrm,  love,  and  mania, 
madness.1     Moodiness  or  melancholy  produced  by  love, 

Erpetol  Ofjrtst.  a.  One  versed  in  the  natural  history 
of  reptiles  ;  an  herpetolopi^t. 

Erpet*l'0|nr*  «•-  [^<^  HnprroLooT.I  That  branch 
ot  natural  history  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

Er'peC*!!,  a.    [Or.]    {^ZnTJ.)    See  IUrpito!*. 

Err,  r.  a.  [Fr.  errrr;  Lat.  <ttw,  akin  to  Qr.  frro^  to 
vrander  in  misery:  Ger.  irrm.  to  stray.]  To  wander  fiT»m 
I  the  right  way ;  to  stray ;  to  pi>  astray ;  to  rove :  to  ram- 
ble: t^i  deviate  from  the  true  course  or  purpose.  —  To 
deviate  or  depart  from  rectitude;  to  fiUl  from  duty;  to 
tran^crpss  morally. 

••  Frerr  wt*  a  tear  e*o  cl&lm, 
Esorpt  an  emmij  outer  >  thaia."  ^  Jyrsa. 

— To  mi'take  or  niisappivhond :  to  commit  errors;  to 
MHiMl»-r;  as,  to  err  in  judpnt-nt, 

Er'rable,  a,     Lial»le  to  em»r. 

Er'rablen r an.  n.  Susceptibility  to  error;  proneness 
to  make  mistakes. 

Er'nsnd.  »u    \\.  S.  n^rmd:  Dan.  aermdf,  a  mfesage; 
nx^t  S.«n»k.  n.  to  co.j     A  m«'*Kape:  a  vert»al  message; 
a  njandHt«»  or  order :  V'Ttifnliinp  to  l»e  told  or  done;  any 
special  lHi4irie«!)  to  l-e  trHn>acte«i  l-y  a  me»*enger. 
"  Sbc  eoBct  of  STrBa^,  doe*  ftbe  ?  "•  SWte, 


Er'ranti  a,  [Fr. ;  Lat  erraiu,  firom  em»,  to  wander.} 
Wandering;  roving;  rambling;  wandering  alxom  in 
search  of  adventures ;  as,  a  knight-crran/.  —  Deviating 
from  a  certain  course;  wild;  extravagant;  worthlcas; 
Tile;  wicked;  arrant. 

"  FortlTS  and  trrunt  from  his  ooorse  of  grevth.**  —  SkaiM. 

Er'mntrjr,  n.    An  emint  or  wandering  state;  a  wan- 
dering or  roving  about ;  a  rambling  bent  of  disposition. 
"After  a  lihort  spaee  of  •moalvir  oa  tbs  seas,  ho  got  oafle  back  t» 
Daakorqoo."  —  Additoiu 

—The  vocation  or  employment  of  a  knight-errant. 

Erra'ta,  n^.  of  Erratum,  q.  v. 

Errai'lc,  Errat'leal,  a.  [Fr.  erraUque :  Lat.  erra- 
tieus.]  Wandering;  having  no  certain  course;  roTing 
abont  vdthout  a  fixed  destination:  eccentric;  aa,  an 
erruUe  individual.  —  Moving;  not  fixed  or  stationary; 
irregular ;  mutable ;  as,  an  erratic  planet. 

(Mrd.)  Applied  to  diseases  which  have  a  disposition 
to  flit  fW)m  place  to  place,  like  gout,  rheumatism,  or 
eryoipelas.  —  Flying,  wandering,  or  irregular  pains  am 
called  erratic. 

Errariealljr,  adv.    Without  rule ;  Irregularly. 

Errat'lealneflSy  n.    Suto  or  Quality  of  being  erratic. 

Errat'le-blOCk  Group,  n.  [Lat,  erratictu,  vrander- 

I     ing.]    (Oeol.)    A  synonym  of  the  boulder  clay,  from  the 

large  transported  blocks  of  stone  which  occur  in  it. 

I     The  blocks  or  boulders  are  sometimes  briefly  termed 

erratics. — See  BocLnxRt,  PLKiSTOCXinL 

Erm'tom,  n;  pi.  Errata.  [Lat.,  from  erro  —  erratum, 
to  wander,  to  err.]  An  error  or  mistake  in  writing  ur 
printing. 

Em'tom,  a.  [Lat.]  A  term  applied  to  those  erroni 
which  have  been  overlooked  in  the  composition  or  im- 
pression of  a  work. 

Erred,  (^rtf,)  imp.  of  Err,  q.  v. 

Errblne,  (er'nn,)  a.  [Or.  errkinon  —  en,  and  rJUt, 
r^taos,  the  nose.  See  RnxocsRoa.]  (Med.)  Affecting 
the  nose,  or  to  be  snuffed  into  the  noae ;  occasioning  di»> 
charges  from  the  nose  ;  provoking  sneeaing. 

—41.  (Med.)  One  of  those  medicines  which  are  applied 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mistrils.  Tliuae  which 
cause  sneedng  are  called  stemtUatnrieM.  E.  may  be  ap- 
plied in  a  dry.  soft,  liquid,  or  gaseous  state :  and  may  be 
emollient,  astringent,  or  stimulant :  —  the  first  sheathing^ 
irritated  surfisces ;  the  second  restrainieg'teordinate  se> 
cretion,  the  consequence  of  relaxation :  and  the  tliird 
favoring  the  natural  nincons  dischanre.  on  the  return  of 
the  secreting  surface  to  a  healthy  state.  The  aromatic 
£  most  commonly  applied  are  powdered  herl«,  as  mint^ 
lavender,  and  rosemary;  also  toliacco  as  snuff.  Ammo- 
nia and  its  carbonates  are  much  eniplo,ved.  Acrid  vege- 
tables  and  poisons,  and  preparations  of  mercury,  am 
applied  in  ri*re  cases. 
**8aosslBg  powder,  whleh  ths  phyaleisas  eall  crrJUas."  —  Boesa. 

Er'rlii.  a  nuuitiroe  district  in  the  co.  of  Mayo.  Ireland, 
remarkable  for  the  dreary  wUdnesa  of  its  mountain 
scenery ;  jjop.  abt.  20,000. 

Er'rol,  in  ^eu>  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Oooa  co, 
on  Umbagogue  Lake,  abt.  SO  m.  N  J£.  of  Lancaster ;  mm. 
abt.  250. 

Erro'neoos,  a.  [L.  Lat.  emmeus.]  Wandering ;  nn- 
settled ;  roving;  deviating  fh>m  a  right  course:  mistak- 
ing; wrong;  devUtinit  by  mistake  from  the  truth;  aa. 
an  erroneotu  step.  —  Irregular ;  deviating  from  the  true 
course;  as,  "^emmeoia  circulation  of  the  blood.^  (Ar^ 
buthnot.) — Not  conformable  to  truth;  erring  from  truth 
or  Justice;  false;  mistaken;  as,  an  erroaeoas  opinion. 

Erroneoonly,  adv.    By  misuke;  not  rightly. 

Erro'a«oiHUieas,  a.  State  of  being  erroneous,  mia- 
taken,  or  fiUse ;  inconformity  to  truth. 

Er'ror.  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  ermir.J  A  vrandering  or  deviation 
from  the  truth,  or  any  fixed  standard:  a  mistake  in 
judgment;  misapprehension;  fidlacy;  a  blunder. 
"  JBrror.  woaaded,  writhes  with  paia.**  —  BrfmmL 

—Oversight :  falsity ;  inaccuracy :  a  mistake  made  in  witt- 
ing or  other  performalx^e ;  as,  **  errors  excepted.** 
"  Errvn  Uko  strawo  apea  the  sarfhec  flow. "  —  Drpdem. 

— Deriation  from  law.  Justice,  or  right ;  mistake  in  con- 
duct; a  fisult;  an  offence;  transgression;  int»ral  obli- 
quity.—  Irr^mlar  course ;  deriation  fh>m  an  a(»pointed 
way;  as,  **  winds  and  errors  of  the  sea." — Drydem, 
(Law.)    See  Wtrr  OF  Erboe. 

(Horot.)  That  interval  of  time  kept  by  a  clock,  which 
is  either  &ster  or  slower  than  the  true  time. 

— r.a.  To  decide  or  declare  to  be  erroneous  in  a  legal 
point  of  Tiew. 

Er'rorlnt,  a.  One  who  cna;  one  who  promotes  and 
propagates  errors. 

Ers,n.  (BoL)    The  bitter  vetch. 

Erse,  (^nt,)  n.  I A  corruption  of  Iri«h.1  The  langnagn 
spoken  by  tlie  deeoendants  of  the  Gaels  or  Celts  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland. 

—a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  tbe  aboriginal  inbabitanta 
of  Scotland. 

Emta,  Earalk,  a.  An  English  proTindalism  fi>r  thn 
stubble  of  grain. 

ErslLlne,  ERR^mBum.  in  the  prison  of  the  Baas,  Scot- 
land, 16S0 ;  was  the  founder  of  the  Secession  church  (if 
Scotland.  sjkI  wrote  many  sermons  and  discourses  whidi, 
in  their  dsy,  were  highly  esteemed.    D.  1756. 

Eral&llie«  Thomas,  Loan,  a  distinguished  English  Jurist, 
orator,  and  (statesman,  R.  at  Edinburgh,  1750.  After  a 
course  of  studies  at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew^s,  and  Cam- 
bridge universities,  he  was  called  to  tlie  bar  in  177S,  and 
rapidly  n>>e  to  the  highest  rank  as  an  advucate.  In 
17^3  he  entered  parliament,  where  he  Joined  the  Whig 
party,  and  became  tbe  close  allv  of  Fox.  Burke,  Wind- 
ham, and  Sheridan.  In  1792  E.  successfully  defended 
Th<>raas  Paine,  thMi  being  proeecuted  for  his  celebrated 
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Lrjrd  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  called  to  the 
prtrage.  Lord  E,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  ad- 
▼ocat««,  and  during  his  parUamentary  career  presented 
the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  plmded  the 
caose  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  was  the  tried  champion 
of  conatttntional  reform.    D.  1823. 

Ent,  adjs.    [A.  S.  caruty  saperlative  of  <rra,  aert^  early, 

socient]  Earliest;  first;  at  first;  at  the  beginning. 

"  Ent  BO  lATlBb  and  profoM."— ifiUon. 

—Once;  formerly;  long  ago;  in  ancient  times. 
"  TlM  ftitars  waa  dctUocd  ent.'*^  MQton. 

—^11  then  or  now  ;  hitherto. 

"  Optaer  laiae  eju,  dim  ««<."— JfiZcon. 

Entein,  {airt^Une,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhln, 
\i  miles  from  Strasbarg.  Manvf.  Cotton,  tobacco,  Ac. 
J\xp.  4,709. 

ErtnuiKM»e,  {air-tra'^r^  an  island  of  Norway,  40  m. 
from  Chxistiansand;  Lat.  63°  IS' N.,  Lon.  8^  20^  E.  It  is 
12  miles  long,  by  a  breadth  of  the  sanje  extent.  Hap. 
anascertainetl. 

EmbcsceDee,  Erabesceney,  (er-u-iei'nu,)  n. 
[L.  LaL  frubesctrUia,  from  Lat.  erubetcetu^  emJbuco  — 
^  ez,  and  ryber,  red.  See  Rubric]  A  becoming  red ;  a 
bloihing:  redness  of  the  skin  or  surface  of  anything. 

Erobes'ceDt,  a.  [Lat.  erube*e«n».^  Bed  or  reddish ; 
bla*liing. 

Erobciiette,  n.  {Min,)  A  valuable  ore  of  copper,  of 
a  cupper  red  or  brown  color.  It  contains  about  60  per 
cent,  of  cop{>er,  with  sulphur  and  iron. 

Em'Cfl,  a.  A  genos  of  plants,  order  Bratsicacea. 

{Ztta.)  A  worm;  a  catcrpUlar;— the  larva  state  of 
iu»«^;tM. — Alito  the  iinnie  uf  a  genus  uf  univalve  mol- 
Inski,  allied  to  Claunlia  {q.  v.). 

Emcr,  Emc'tiate,  v.  a,  [Lat  eructo— e,  ex,  and 
rucio,  to  belch ;  Or.  ereugomai,  to  spew  ont.]  To  belch 
or  vomit  up ;  —  spedficaily,  to  fart ;  to  ^ect  from  the 
•totnai-h,  «s  wind. 

Emcta'UOD,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  eruetatio.]  Act  of 
ejoctiag  or  belching  wind  from  the  stomach ;  a  belch ; 
aoj  !*ndden  burst  uf  wind  or  matter  fi-om  the  earth. 
**  Tberm*  art  hoi  iii»rlnga,  or  fiery  entetation»."—Woodwwrd. 

Erudite,  (er*u-dtt^)  a.  [Lat.  erudiUu  —e„  ex^  and  rvdity 
mogrti.]  Well  polished;  highly  learned;  taught;  in- 
structed ;  convensHut  with  books  or  languages ;  as,  an 
trmdiU  scholar. 

Er'odltely,  adv.  With  erudition ;  learnedly ;  scholarly. 

£r'ndieeDC«A,  t*.  Sute  or  quality  of  being  erudite  or 

Intnied. 

ErodlUoD,  {fr-u-digh'cn,)  n.  [Fr.;  fh>m  "LiX. entditio.] 
LeATiiin^^;  knowledge  gained  by  study,  or  from  books 
U(l  instruction;  learning  in  literature;  scholarship. 

Er'n^rate,  a.  [Lat.  eruffotus.]  Smooth;  having  no 
vriukle«i. 

Em'icioons,  a.  [Fr.  erugineux;  Lat  aruginogut,  from 
ctrugo,  nMt  of  copper,  from  (U,  <Ert«,  copper]  Resem- 
bliDK  the  roitt  of  copper  or  brass;  of  the  nature  or  color 
of  verdigris ;  rusty ;  as, ''  ferreous  and  eruginous  earths." 

Browne. 

Emn'da,  n.  The  name  given  in  Oriental  countries  to 
tlie  seed  of  the  castorKiil  plant. 

EmptloD,  (e-rup'shon,)  n.  [Fr.;  Arom  Lat  eruntio. 
See  Rrmnu.]  A  breaking  or  bursting  out  or  forth ;  a 
sodden  or  violent  emi^on;  explosion;  outbturst:  sud- 
den  rushing  or  sallying  forth ;  as,  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Tesovios.  —  A  sudden  hostile  excursion. 

( Jfed.)  A  br«iking  out  of  pimples  or  pustules  on  the 
•kin:  pimples;  pustules;  blotches;  rash. 

Emp'Uve,  a.   [Sp.  erufrftro.]  Bursting  out  or  forth. — 
Att«iided  with  eruptions  or  efflorescence,  or  producing 
it 
(GeoL)    Produced  by  eruption ;  as,  eruptive  8coris». 

Er'vlB^  in  JUVMsarAaaeMc,  a  post-towuKhip  of  Franklin 
CO,  on  Connecticut  liver,  al>out  70  miles  W.N.W.  c^ 
Boston,    fbp.  ( 1897)  about  1,000. 

Br'Tam,  a.  [Lat  eruo^  I  pull  up  by  the  roots.]  (Boi.) 
A  geoos  of  planti,  order  J^bacra.  They  are  annuiil 
kerbs,  with  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  of  many  leaflets 
and  a  terminal  tendril.  The  species  are  common  foddor- 
pUnti  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  seeds  of  E.  Imt 
sre  called  Lentils,  and  have  been  used  as  human  fo^nl 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Several  varieties  of  the  lentil 
sre  cultivatMl  in  Europe;  that  which  is  most  esteemed 
in  France  is  termed  lenliUe  d  la  reine;  it  is  very  small 
sod  of  a  reddish  color.  Lentils  are  very  nourishing,  but 
somewhat  hard  to  digest  The  seeds  of  E.  ervilia^  the 
bitter  vetch,  are  said  to  be  poisonous.  The  only  Ameri- 
can species  is  E.  hirttUum^  the  Hairy  or  Creeping  vetch, 
a  weed  found  in  cultivated  fields  from  New  York  to  S. 
OwoUna. 

Er'wln,  in  ItUnois,  a  village  of  Schuyler  co.,  abt  46  m. 
K.X.B.  of  Qaincy. 

Er'wln,  in  A>io  Fork,  a  township  of  Steuben  co.,  abt.  20 
m.  SJ.E.  of  Bath. 

ErwiB  Centre,  in  Sew  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Steu< 
ben  CO. 

Erwln  de  StelnlMteh,  (otViNfn,)  a  celebrated  archi- 
tect B.  at  Steinbach,  Baden.  He  uuilt  Stmsburg  cathe- 
dral, with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  was  not 
finished  until  the  15th  century.    D.  1318. 

Erwin'iiA,  in  I\nn$ylvama^  a  post-village  of  Bucks  co. 

Er^wlaaTllle,  in  N.  Ozrob'na,  a  poet-village  of  Cleve- 
land co. 

Erjrniaii'thaii,  a  river  and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in 
Greece.  The  mountain  formed  the  W.  point  of  the  N. 
barrier  of  Arcadia,  and  was  covered  with  forests.  It  was 
ou  this  moantain  that  Hercules  chased  and  killed  the 
l^aous  wild  boar. 

Eirn'se,  Eryn'frlniB,  n.  [Or.  erygein,  to  belch;  a 
■opposed  remedy  for  flatulence.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Ajriaeea.    They  are  herbaceous  or  suflru- 


ticose  plants.  Flowers  blue  or  white  brncteate ;  lower 
bracts  involucrate,  the  others  small  and  paleaceous.  E. 
maritimum.  the  Sea-Brynico,  or  SearHolly,  is  common  on 
sandy  sea-shores  of  W.  Europe.  E.  aqucUieum,  the  Rat- 
tlesnake-weed, or  Button  Snake-root,  a  remarkable 
plant  appearing  like  one  of  the  Endogenae.  and  found 
on  low  prairie  grounds  in  several  of  the  U.  States. 
Erys'lmnm,  n.  [Or.  eryo^  to  cure;  from  its  salutary 
medicinal  properties.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Brassicacea.  They  are  annual  or  biennial  herbs,  with 
calyx  closed ;  siliqnes  columnar,  4-«ided ;  stigma  capi- 
tate; seeds  in  a  single  series:  cotyledons  oblong  incum- 
bent. E.  eheiranthodes  (Fig.  963)  is  found  in  wet  grounds 
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a,  root ;  h,  a  branch.  In  which  flowering  has  reeontlv  bscan ;  e, 
the  sammll  of  a  branch  in  a  more  adranood  state,  •nowinc  th« 
frait ;  d,  th«  calyx ;  e.  th«  parts  of  frootlfloation,  dlvcated  of  floral 
eavolopes ;  /,  a  flower. 

throughout  the  U.  States.  E.  Arkansanum,  the  Yellow 
Phlox,  or  False  WHll-flower,  is  a  fine  plant,  with  large, 
showy  flowers,  resembling  the  Wall-flower,  and  is  found 
in  Arkansas  and  Illinois. 
Eryslp'eliui,  n.  [Or.  eruo,  I  draw,  and  pekUj  near  or 
adjoinmg.]  {M«d.)  The  name  given  to  a  peculiar  kind 
of  inflammation  of  the  skin,  so  called  from  its  tendency 
to  spread  to  adjoining  parts.  It  is  known  also  as  St. 
Anthony's  fire  or  ignis  sacer^  and  in  common  language 
as  the  Rose.  It  most  commonly  attacks  the  head  and 
face;  but  it  also  sometimes  occurs  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  local  inflamtnation  is  preceded  and  ac- 
companied with  fever,  and  there  are  usually  certain  pre- 
monitory symptoms  that  precede  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease;  the  patient  feels  ill, — shivery,  feeble,  languid, 
and  often  drowsy.  After  these  symptoms  have  continued 
for  some  time,  a  red  spot  appears  on  some  part  of  the 
body,  acconipiiuied  with  a  burning  heat  and  tingling. 
When  attacking  the  face,  it  usually  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  rapidly  extends  it- 
self to  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  and  forehead.  The  redness  is 
not  intense,  but  rather  of  a  pale  rose-color,  and  goes 
away  temirararily  on  pressure,  but  returns  immediately 
on  its  removal,  and  no  pit  remains  after  the  pressure. 
By  the  second  night,  or  morning  of  the  third  (fay,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  fever,  the  face  begins  to  swell, 
the  eyes  are  completely  closed,  and  the  form  of  the  feat- 
ures scarcely  recognizable.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
vesications  appear  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  break 
or  subside  on  the  fifth  or  sixth,  when  tho  redness  changes 
to  a  yellowish  hue,  and  the  swelling  and  fever  begin  to 
diminish ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  Uiey  both  disappear, 
Tho  progress  of  the  disease,  however,  is  more  rapid  and 
its  course  of  shorter  duration  in  tho  young  and  sanguine 
than  in  those  more  advanced  in  life;  the  tumefaction  in 
the  former  being  sometimes  fully  formed  on  the  second 
day,  and  the  whole  terminating  on  the  sixth  or  seventh, 
while  in  the  latter  it  may  be  protracted  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth.  Suppuration  rarely  occurs,  except  occasionally 
in  the  eyelids  or  scalp.  Sometimes  the  inflammation 
and  swelling  extend  to  the  neck  and  throat,  and  may 
produce  suffocation.  In  very  bad  cases,  delirium  and 
coma  come  on,  and  death  ensues  from  effnsion  on  the 
brain.  No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  inflammation ;  but,  on  tho  contrary,  it 
generally  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  only  ceases  when  it  goes  away.  Wlien  the 
complaint  is  mild,  the  inflammation  and  fever  generally 
cease  g^radually  without  any  evident  cri«iis.  Among  fre- 
quent causes  of  this  disease,  are  exposure  to  a  cold  and 
moist  atmosphere,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  in- 
temperance and  unwholesome  articles  of  food.  It  is  some- 
times also  induced  by  wounds  or  sores,  or  even  by  a  slight 
fmncture  or  scratch  of  the  skin  in  persons  predisposed  to 
t  It  is  likewise  contagious,  and  has  to  be  strictly  guarded 
against  by  means  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  hos- 
pitals. Though  the  proper  seat  of  the  inflammation  is 
the  skin,  it  frequently  extends  to  the  parts  nmlerneath. 
Authora  usually  distinguish  four  kinds  of  this  disease, — 
the  phlegmonous,  oedematous,  gangrenous,  and  erratic. 
The  first  of  these  is  characterize  by  the  greatest  degree 
of  inflammation.  In  the  oedematous,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  less  intense,  but  th^  tumefaction  is  greater, 
It  most  commonly  affects  persons  of  debilitated  consti- 
tutions, dropsical  persons,  and  those  who  have  been  long 


subject  to  other  chronic  maladies.  It  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger  when  it  affects  the  face,  and  olten 
terminates  fatally  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  The 
gangrenous  form  most  commonly  occun  in  the  face, 
neck,  or  shoulders,  and  is  accompanied  ¥rith  symptoms 
of  low  fever  and  delirium,  which  i^  succeeded  by  coma. 
The  color  of  the  affected  parts  is  of  a  dark  red,  and  scat- 
tered vesicles  appear  upon  the  surface,  which  fluently 
terminate  in  gangrenous  ulcerations.  It  is  always  a 
tedious  and  often  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  In  erratic 
E.  the  morbid  patches  appear  one  after  the  other  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  tlie  body;  sometimes  thus  travelling  pro- 
gressively from  the  head  to  the  extremities.  It  is  rarely 
attended  with  danger,  and  usually  terminates  in  a  week 
or  ten  days.  In  the  trentment  of  JBL,  very  much  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  If  the  patient  be  young  and  sanguine,  and  the 
inflammation  high,  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  system  is  enfeebled,  tonics,  a 
nourishing  diet,  and  even  stimulants  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  strengtlieu  the  patient.  In  general,  moder- 
ate purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  strict  confinement  to 
bed,  are  to  be  adopted.  Recent  investigation  ithowH  that 
E.  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  living  iiruanisni,  a  mi- 
crocoau  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  skin,  it  is  apHt-a- 
sitic  disease,  local  and  hyi)l>derniatic  germicidal  treatment 
ia  recommended,  such  as  a  weak  solution  of  coiTosive  f«nb- 
limate,  bicyanide  of  mercury,  carbolic  or  salicylic  airid. 

Erystpel'atold,  Eryslpel'atona,  Kryalp'* 
elonii.  Resembling  •C7>ip«l>^  partaking  of  its  nature. 

Erytbe'ma,  n.  [Or.,  rednees.]  (Mfd.)  A  redness  of  the 
skin,  generally  observed  in  patches,  and  sometimes  at- 
tended with  pnfflness  of  the  parts  affected.  It  is  a  leaser 
kind  of  erysipelas,  not  attended  with  febrilo  symptoma 
of  any  consequence,  except  in  a  form  described  as  cry- 
Vuma  nodosum,  which  is  characterized  by  elevated  and 
somewhat  indurated  nodules  of  a  red  color  rising  on  the 
legs,  and  sometimes  on  the  arms.  These  generally  are 
more  or  less  oval  in  shape.  The  onset  of  this  form  if 
marked  by  febril^  excitement  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  tonics,  and  alteratives. 
Quinia  is  especially  valuable.  Ordinary  K  rarely  gives 
trouble,  subsiding  gradually  under  mild  alterative  treat- 
ment and  rest. 

Ery  tbemat'ie,  a.  Producing,  or  pertaining  to,  ery- 
thema. 

Erjrtbne'a,  n.  [Qt.  erythros,  red ;  frt>m  the  color  of  its 
flowera.J  (BoL)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Oentianacece. 
They  are  annual  herbs,  with  stem  subangular.  Leaves 
connate  at  base.  Flowera  cymose,  roseate,  white^  or 
yellow.  Tlie  most  important  species  is  E.  cenlaurtum, 
the  common  Centaury,  a  native  of  Europe,  having  bitter 
tonic  properties,  similar  to  those  of  gentian.  E.  Piek- 
eringii  are  found  along  the  manhy  shores  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States. 

Erytbrfenm  Mare,  (er^hn^um  mair*a.\  {Anc, 
Utog.)  A  part  of  the  ocean  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  As 
it  communicated  with  the  Pereian  Onlf  andtheRed  Sea, 
it  has  often  been  mistaken  by  ancient  writera,  who  by 
the  word  erythrean  understood  indiscriminately  either 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Peraian  Oulf  It  received  this  name 
either  from  Erythras,  or  firom  the  redness  (c^vOftof, 
rvJber)  of  its  sand  or  watera. 

Enrtbri'aa,  n.  [Or.  erytkros,  red.]  (Bnt.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Fahacea.  They  are  small  trees,  shrubs, 
and  under-shrubs,  natives  of  America  and  the  E.and  W. 
Indies.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  scarlet  color  of  their  flowera,  owing  to  which 
they  are  much  cultivated  as  stove-plants,  and  commonly 
called  tho  coral-tree. 

Er'srtbrlfe,  Er'jrtbrlne,  n.  {Min.)  Arseniate  of  co- 
balt or  red  cobalt  Contains  about  3d  per  cent  of  co* 
bait,  and  38  per  cent  of  arsenic. 

Erytb'royea,  n.  [Or.  erythros,  red,  and  ^cmiao,  to 
produce.]  {Chem.)  A  neutral,  crystalline,  fatty  matter 
found  in  diseased  bile. 

Erytbro'ninm,  n.  [Or.  erythros,  red;  in  allusion  to 
the  color  of  the  flower  and  leaves  of  some  species.]  (BU.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  lAliacese,  They  are  perennial 
plants,  with  leaves  2,  subradial ;  scape  1-flowered ; 
flowera  nodding,  liliaceous.  E  Amerieanum,  the  Yellow 
Erythronium,  is  a  beautiful  little  plant  and  among  the 
earliest  of  our  vernal  flowera.  It  is  found  in  rich  open 
fields  or  thin  woo<l8  throughout  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 

Ery tbropb'loenm,  n.  [Or.  rrythros,  red,  and  phloicn, 
bark.]  (i^.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fabacete.  E. 
guineense  is  the  Sassy-tree  of  W.  Africa,  the  bark  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  OrdeaUbark  or  Doom-bark,  is 
used  by  certain  tribes  as  an  ordeal  to  which  persons  sus- 
pected of  witchcraft  or  secret  poisoning  are  subjected, 
from  the  snperetition  that  their  innocence  or  guilt  will 
be  indicated  by  the  effects  produced  by  the  bark  on  the 
system. 

Ery  tbropbylllne,  n.  [Or.  erythros,  red,  and  phyU 
Um,  leaf.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  to  which  the  autumnal 
re<l  tint  of  some  leaves  is  due. 

Ery tbroxvla'eese,  n.  [From  erythroxylon,  fh>m  Or. 
erythrot,  red,  and  xiUon,  wood.]  (BoL)  The  Erythroxy- 
Ion  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Sapindaiu.  Diao. 
Complete,  partially  symmetrical  flowera,  an  imbricated 
calyx,  petals  with  an  appendage,  sessile  pendulous 
ovules,  capitate  stigmas,  and  a  straight  embi^o.  They 
are  shrubs  or  treee.  The  order  contains  but  one  genus, 
Erytfiroxylan,  which  includes  75  species,  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  world,  and  especially  abundant 
in  Brazil.  The  order  is  so  closely  allied  to  Malpighia- 
cese  (q.  v.),  that  it  scarcely  presents  charactera  sufflcient 
to  warrant  ita  separation  from  that  order.  Some  plants 
are  tonic,  othera  purgative,  and  othen  stimulant  and 
sedative.  The  wood  of  E.  hyperid/olium  and  the  bark 
of  K  suberosum  are  red,  and  areaisedfi^^^  MTfl^iP^Qi^ 
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or  47««r  thai  color.  K«d  K  fai  iKt,  th« 
of  tbe  woud  tbrtmghcmt  tb«  saam;  heooe  ito  bum. 
TIm  Bkwc  tiBpurtaot  vpecir*  b  JL  oko,  tW  Uatm  of 
wbkrh  «r«  Macli  OMd  by  tho  PcmvkuM  sad  oCber 
•  of  Sotttb  Auerkm  to  form  ft  MMtkatory, 


Ttet  BBj  be  avoided. 

pM<f^re»to^<f,^».  [Ft.,  from  It. 
,  to  eecape.]    The  tiag  or 


iiag  or  ifrefslar  MOCkm  of  a 


Hm  plaeeorcireidt  witfais  whfch  tlM  kins.  loftl,or  atati 
ia  entitled  to  eadwat. — A  nrtnkm ;  a  return. 
-^. «.    To  r«T«rt,  as  land,  to  tbe  lord  of  a  manor,  b> 
I  of  tlie  extinctioo  of  the  Mood  of  the  tenant. 


UMfUxbt,  and  k  derived  by  D« 
r  tmb£tare,  to  withdraw  one** 


In  Imw  iMl.  etcapium  B«an* 

Caoge  fSroa  ex  cuptium  u  n  , 

•elf;  from  eaptmro — ruot  eapio^  to  take.]    To  flee  from,  i 

or  aToid ;  to  get  oot  of  tbe  way  of;  to  atian ;  to  obtain 

•ccurity  fruni ;  m.  to  tteape  from  prieon.  —  To  paae  nn- 

olwvrrcd;  to  evrtde  notice:  toaToad  tbe  dancer  of ;  aa, 

ttte  UAttcr  eteaped  my  nivmory. 

_    -  ..  _  .. —  ^ toaTold 


Uprvtmrr.1  by  adding  to  tbem  a  very  aamlJ  quantity  of  —An  impropriety  of  epeecfa  or  befaaTior  of  which  a  penon ' 

alkaline  pMt«  made  from  the  aahea  of  diflcrent  plaata,      ia  nnoonMriooe;  »  vaipuir;  a  pcank;  afrolic;  aa,  tlie<»>i 

•r  ereo  a  UttU  common  qoicklime.  Tbe  Indiana  of  Pern      capodEe*  of  m  wild  ytrath. 

have  alwaya  aecrlbcd  to  tbe  orjcm  marrelloai  Tirtnce,  rariipr'  r  n      fr.iehappn-;  lt.»eappmrt 

brlii^og  that  it  will  leaaen  tbe  deaire  and  neeemity  fur      '     '        ^ 

onUnary  CwmL    8pmcea»ya  that  an  Indian  with  a  cb«w 

of  thto  mmll*  afitrj  in  hi«  cboek,  will  go  two  or  three 

days  withoot  food,  and  ft^  ou  deMre  to  go  to  tXt^.    Dr. 

Wt^ldeli.  bowerer,  tpenka  Hr  lem  highly  of  the  Tirtoee 

of  the  coot:  hf  •tatm  that  it  6»^  ixit  aatisfy  the  appe- 
tite, bot  merely  enable*  IboM  who  chew  it  to  aopport 

alj*tin«tice  fur  a  length  of  time  with  a  fcwliog  of  hangvr  ~«.  a.    To  flee,ahan,and  b«  aecoro  from  danger 

or  weaknrwa.    Tbo  nee  of  coca  la  aaiU  to  prrTtrnt  the  dif-      an  eriL 

flcnlty  of  reepinuion  whit  h  i«  generally  experirn^^  in  "  TWy  mom^  all  mCi  ae  }mmA.-^Am  nrtL  U. 

aacendiog  long  and  eteep  mMtDtaiiu.    lu  excrwiv«  qm  _To  b«  pMaed  without  hurt  or  danger;  aa,  to  eao^e  being 

ia  atated  to  be  moet  iDjuriuoa,  prodnring  effecu  kimUo-      captonid. 

goo*  to  tboaeoecaaiooed  by  the  immoderate  nae  of  opiom  — a.     Flight,  to  ahon  danger  or  injury;  act  of  fleeing 

and  ficrmented  liqoon      Johojiton  haa  oompoted  the      from  danger;  Mate  of  being  freed  from  danger  witiioot 
I  oooaamption  of  coca  at  30,000^000  Iba.;  and^ b^       h»nu ;  a  being  pamed  witbont  receiring  injury;  aa,  a 

locky  tacap€  from  marrying  a  tartar. 

( Law.)  A  violent  or  privy  eraaion  oat  of  aome  lawfbl 
reatraint;  a*  where  a  man  la  arr«ated  or  impriaoned. 
an<l  geta  away  before  be  ia  delivered  by  doe  coorae  of 
law.  OfBcera  who.  after  arreat,  negligently  permit  a  felon 
to  eMapcs  are  pnnitbable  by  fine ;  bat  it  ia  regarded  aa 
a  mocb  uiore  seriona  offence  if  the  carape  ia  effected  by 
the  content  and  connivance  of  the  officer,  and  is  gener- 
ally looked  npon  in  law  aa  poniahable  in  the  aame  de- 
gree at  the  offence  of  which  tbe  priaoner  ia  gnllty,  and 
lor  which  be  b  in  cnatody.  80,  if  tbe  offence  of  the 
priaoner  waa  a  felony,  a  volantary  eaeape  ia  a  felony  on 
the  part  of  tbe  officer;  if  negligent,  it  if  a  miademeanor 
only  in  any  caae.  In  criminal  caaea.  the  priaoner  la  in- 
dicted fbra  miademeanor,  whether  the  eaeape  be  throogh 
n«^igence  or  volantary. 


atated  that  iU  chewing  i<  indulged  in  bv  abC  10,000,000 
of  tbe  banMn  rare.  The  nature  of  tli*  eooatitoenU , 
which  give  rUm  to  tbe  peculiar,  atimulating,  hunger- 1 
allaying,  and  narcotic  eflectt  of  coca,  haa  not  yet  been 


aatiafiictorily  determined. 

Erjrtlir^xVl^a* «»  8m  InTmoirLiCSA  > 

Ers%er|r*  r(>«r.,  ore-mountain.l  A  miniog-dirtrict  of , 
Styria,  to  called  from  a  mountain  of  aame  name,  which 
for  upward*  of  MOO  yaara  baa  yielded  raat  quantltia*  of ; 
iron.  } 

Er— fit  iBX-mim,  {enfroem^)  [Ar.  Anen-el-Roum.] 
An  important  city  of  Torkiah  Armenia,  cap.  of  an  exten- 
aive  pachalic  of  aame  name,  and  reaidence  of  a  Senwkier  | 
Pacha;  in  a  plain  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Tcbeldir  Monutaina,  ■ 
near  tlie  loarcea  of  the  N.  arm  of  the  Kupbrates,  0,0 jO 
or  7,000  feet  above  the  aea,  lU  m.  S:B  of  Trebizond,  and . 
IM  m.  W.8.W.  of  Mount  Ararat;  UL  9Qf>  W  JOT  S^\ 
Lon.410  4«'iyB.  Previoualy  to  the  plague 
population  amounted  to  about  loo/nr);  it  waa 
Dj  many  Anueuian  familiea  when  the  Turka  took  poa>, 
•amion  of  it  in  1836.  E.  it  of  conaiderable  antiquity, 
having  lieen  a  frontier  poet  of  the  Greek  empire  of 
Conatautiiiople.  It  waa  an  important  military  center 
during  the  Kumo-Turklah  wan  of  1M64^&5  and  1877-78, 
being  beaeigeil  and  Uken  by  the  Roaiian*  in  tbe  latter 
year,  but  restored  to  Turkey  00  pence  being  declared. 
Pbf.  (1897)  estimated  at  40,UXi. 

BrvfreblrKe.  [Oer.,ore-mountalna.]  A  chain  of  moun- 
tains, rich  in  metals,  stretching  in  a  8.W.  direction,  on 
the  conflnea  of  Saxony  nnd  Bohemia,  from  the  valley  of 
the  BIbe  to  tne  FichttflgebirKe. in  Lon.  V2P  '2tf  B.  Tbe  E. 
fa  chiefly  of  tbe  gneias-granite  formation,  in  which  moat 
of  tbe  metal  strau  are  to  be  found.  Tbi*  Keilberg,  the 
highest  point  of  the  range,  is  3.802  feet  above  tbe  sea. 

EmtkU^irBaio.)  [Ueb.,  bairy  or  rough.]  Tbe  eldest  son  of 
Isaac  and  IUl»ecca.  He  «old  his  birthright  to  his  bro- 
ther Jacob,  who  also,  by  d*«eit.  afterwards  gained.  In- 
•tead  of  Ksau,  his  father's  bleasing.  Bnrnged  at  this, 
Bsau  would  liave  slain  Jacob,  bml  the  Utter  not  fled  into 
MeHopotamia-  On  his  return.  Ksau  met  him,  and  be- 
haved Very  generously  toward  him.  He  waa  tbe  fkther  of 
tbe  Bdoroitea.    Lived  in  the  18th  century,  B.  c. 

gaflatlfi*  n  [Fr.;  It.  sea(u/a,  from  Lat.  soolo,  a  lad- 
der. See  80ALB.]  (Md.)  Tlie  asaault  of  a  fortress  by 
acaling  the  walls;  a  fnrloua  attack  made  by  troops  on  a 
fbrtifled  place,  in  which  laddera  are  used  to  pa«  a  ditch, 
mound,  or  rampart. 

«-«.  a.  To  scale;  to  mount  and  pa«  or  enter  by  means  of 
ladders. 

itorallonillYfli  n.  [In  honor  of  EacaUan,  a  Spanish 
traveller.]  (Bot.)  The  Bscallonia  family,  an  order  of 
planta,  alliance  Oro»$ateM.  Di ao.  Fruit  capaular,  placenta 
nzile,  style  and  stamens  definite,  calyx  imbricated.  — 
They  are  evergreen  shruba,  with  alternate  exstipulate 
leaves  and  axillary  showv  flowers.  They  are  chiefly  na* 
tives  of  the  mountains  of  8.  America,  extending  aa  fiar 
B.  at  the  Straits  of  MMgellan.  Their  properties  are  un- 
known. Their  leaves  often  have  a  powerful  odor.  Tbe 
order  includes  7  genera  and  60  speciea. 

Bsealop*  Escallop,  (f»-koi'up,)  n.  [Dnt  tchalp,  a 
shell.  See  Scallop.]  An  inequality  of  margin  in  any- 
thing; a  Jagged  Indentation. 

**Wicalop$,  eariootlj  iDdeotsd  nraad  tlis  sdfss."  ~  Mmf. 
(Zo&l.)  A  family  of  bivalve  inol- 
lusks,  the  shells  of  which  are  d«)eply 
indented.  In  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  shell  is  a  trigonal  sinus, 
with  a  hinge  consisting  of  elastic 
cartilage. 

( Ber.)  The  E.  shell  is  a  frequent 
bearing  In  the  escutcheon,  it  hav- 
ing been  the  pilgrims*  ensign  in 
their  exhibitions  to  the  HoW 
Land ;  — often  written  Bcallop-ihfU, 


6SrvrS^\  BMM^MMit,  a.  Baeape;  flight.  (E) 
of  1829,  its  I  ( Htmtl.)  That  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  by  which  the 
aa  deaerted'  circular  motion  of  the  wheels  is  converted  into  avibnit- 
ing  one,  as  that  of  tbe  pendulum  in  a  clock,  or  the 
balance  of  a  watch.  Or,  it  is  a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  transmitting  the  malntainlnc  power  of  a  clock  or 
watch  to  the  regulator,  whether  balance  or  pendulum. 

EseArHbanele,  n.  (Her.)  The  heraldic  name  lor  the 
precious  stone  called  eaHnmde, 

Escarp',  r.  a.  [Fr.  esearper,  to  cut  steep  down :  aaid  of 
rocks  and  mountaiiui,  to  render  them  inacceesible.  See 
Scarp.  ]  ( Mil)  To  form  into  a  scarp ;  to  make  to  slope 
suddenly. 

— H.    A  sndden  slope;  anything  high  or  precipitous. 

(Fhrti/.)  The  side  of  tbe  ditch  which  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  rampart  of  a  fortress,  and  which  is  below 
tbe  natural  level  of  tbe  ground,  or  tbe  summit  of  the 
fdacis  on  the  othw  side,  is  called  the  ttoarp  or  $carp. 
The  alope  of  the  E  depends  on  the  nature  of  tbe  earth 
in  which  the  ditch  is  cut,  and  the  manno'  in  which  it  is 
finished,  varying  from  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  level  of 
tbe  bottom  of  the  ditch,  if  it  consist  of  the  soil  only 
and  kxiae  rubble,  to  one  of  80°,  if  the  E.  be  rivetted 
with  masonry.  When  the  J?,  is  not  rivetted,  it  should 
be  defended  by  lines  of  palisades  projecting  fh>m  Its  sur- 
face at  right  anglea.  At  tbe  preaent  time  many  engineers 
make  the  rivetmenta  ot  tbtE.  and  counterscarp  per- 
pendicular. 

Escarp^Ment,  n.  JFr.  ncarpemeiU.]  A  steep  declivity 
a  precipitous  side  of  any  hill  or  rock. 

{Mil.)  Ground  cut  away  nearly  vertically  about  a 
position  in  order  to  prevent  an  enemy  fh>m  arriring  at 
the  latter. 


Bsealopeil,  Escalloped,  ((§• 
kol'opt,)a.    Cut  or  notrliod  in  tbe 


BSOALOP-SHELL. 


form  of  an  escalop;  scalloped. 

(Her.)    Applied  to  an  oscntcheon  when  cover«d  with 
waving  linos,  like  that  on  the  edge  of  an  cscalop-sliell. 
£•^Mln'bll^  in  AUtbama^  a  8.  co.,  bordering  on  Florida. 
SHr/ace,   nearly   It^vel ;    exieuiivo    pine  forests.     B>p. 
(1897)  alK>ut  Umn).     «ip.  Brewton. 
Eiieam'bla,  in  Ftorpla,  a  N.W.  01.,  bordering  on  Ala- 
bama; arta,  about  JWOwj.ni.    Rirera,  Perdido  and  Es- 
cambia rivers.    The  Gulf  of  Mexico  waHlies  its  H.  border. 
Surface,  generally  level;  toil,  not  fertile.    Pop.  (iK'JO) 
20.1MS.     Cap.  Peuwicola. 


tap'pa,  or  Doo  Ritkr,  in  Alabama  and  MUti*- 
tippi,  rises  in  Washington  co..  of  the  fortiier  Stnte.  and 
flowing  8.S.W.  into  Mississippi,  empties  into  Mississippi 
Sound  fW>m  Jackson  co. 

Escaat,  {t^ieo,)  the  Froucb  name  for  the  river  Sciielt>t, 
7.  r. 

Esrlialot,  {ish-a-lot,)  n.  [Fr.  iehaMte,  fh)m  Ut.  As- 
ealnniuM,  of  Ascalon,  the  Asktlon  of  Scripture.  See 
ASTALOX.I  (Hnrt.)  A  species  of  onion  or  garlic,  com- 
monly called  $kallot. 

Esrhar,  (i*'l.dr,)  n.  [Or.  aehara,  a  braxler.]  (Sury.) 
A  scar  or  scab  on  a  wound  caused  by  burning ;  the  crust 
or  scab  occasioned  by  bums  or  caustic  applications. 

Ea'ehara.  n.  \¥r.  ficare.'^ZolU.)  A  g«nn»  of  AlcvomidM, 
distinguished  by  their  foliate  skeleton. 

Eseharot'le,  a.  [Vr.  escharotique ;  L.L^i.  esearotieus.] 
Cnnstic ;  having  the  power  of  scarring  or  destroying  the 
flesh. 

— n.  (JfecM  One  of  that  class  of  caustic  medicines  used 
to  eat  off,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  fungoid  growths,  or 
excessive  granulations,  or  what  is  known  ns  proud  flesh ; 
drup  or  compounds  which  have  the  power  of  eroding 
or  dissolringthe  animal  texture,  and  forming  new  com- 
binations. The  most  important  of  the  E.  are  quicklime, 
lunar  caustic,  bluestone,  burnt  ainm,  arsenic,  caustic 
potash,  and  the  mineral  acids.  An  E.  mny  be  either  as 
stimulating  and  violent  as  the  mo(«t  severe  of  the  poten- 
tinl  couterlos,  or  it  may  be  merely  slightly  or  gently 
stimulating,  m  powdered  sugar,  which  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  purpose. 

Ei»rhatoE'€»|nr,  n.  [Or.  enchatm,  last,  and  logo$,  doc- 
trine.] The  doctrine  of  tbe  end  of  all  things,  as  death, 
JudKinent,  Ac. 

Eftctieal',  n.    [0.  Fr.  enchditU;   L.  Lat.  eacheta,  from 

.  facadn-f  —  \,.  tx,  and  cadere,  to  fiill;  Fr.  icftnir.  See 
Cadknce]  {Iaiw.)  That  which  falls  or  lapses  to  the 
original  proprietor,  or  to  the  state,  as  lands  or  other 
property,  throtigb  failure  of  heirs,  or  by  forfeiture. — 


EaHMaTaMe,  «.  That  may  be  escheated. 

Encfcwafayc,  n.   Right  of  tucoesaion  to  an  encbeat. 

Bscteeafar,  n.  {Lam  )  In  Bngland,  an  officer  of  ths 
crown  who  takea  cogniaance  of  all  eacbeata  within  his 
jnrisiiictioit,  and  rertifies  them  into  the  exchequer. 

Bnekemliacla,  WoLniAii  rox,  a  German  niinneeingtf, 
was  a.  in  the  2d  half  of  tbe  12th  cent.,  and  derived  hit 
name  from  tbe  village  of  Bscbenbnch  in  Bavuia.  He 
paMed  hia  life  in  knightly  foshion,  chiefly  at  the  court 
of  Hermann,  landgraf  of  Tburingia.  His  rich  fkney, 
deep  aentiment,  and  rivid  power  of  repnaentation,  at 
well  aa  bit  elegant  mastery  of  language  and  vfrsiflca- 
tion,  give  something  of  an  epic  character  to  bis  works. 
the  principal  of  which  are  /^iro'ra/.  composed  before 
1212,  Wdhdm  ron  Orunac,  mod  Titmrd.  Tbe  beat  trans- 
lation of  Jhretral  and  Titurd  waa  executed  by  Simrock, 
2  voU,  Stuttgart,  1842. 

Bl'ekerlte,  n.    (Jhn.)    A  rariety  of  Bpdotk,  q.  r. 

Bneliew',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  escAerrr  ;  Ger.  scAcnm  ;  A.S.  se»- 
mian,  to  ahun.  See  Sues.]  To  abun ;  to  avofal ;  to  flee 
from ;  aa,  to  t*ekrw  eviL 

BBCh«w'«r,  n.  One  who  eacfaewt. 

Bneliew'Hieat,  •«.  Act  of  eschewing,  (a.) 

Bnelialts  Bay,  a  portion  of  tbe  Arctic  Ocean,  in 
Alaska,  forms  the  innermoat  part  of  Kotxebue  Sound, 
the  first  peat  inlet  to  tbe  MX  of  Bebring's  Stmit.  It 
is  about  Lon.  161^  W..  l-eing  barely  on  the  outside  of  the 
polar  circle,  and  is  worthy  of  notice  chi^y  on  account 
of  ita  foasil  reniaiua. 

EMhaclMltsia,  {uh-aMtn-a,)  [Frmn  the  botsnist 
E$eh»cM*4U.]  (Bat.)  A  genua  of  plants,  ord?-  T^atpam-O' 
cea%  of  which  E  Calif antiea  ana  other  aperiea,  nativea 
of  CalilicHida,  have  iWn  much  cultivated  of  late  in  our 
flower-gardens,  making  a  showy  appearance  with  tbrir 
large  deep  yellow  flowers.  The  genua  »  remarkable  fax 
the  calyx,  which  separates  from  the  dilated  apex  of 
tbe  flower-atalk,  being  thrown  off  by  the  expanding 
flower,  and  much  reaembling  in  ita  form  the  extin- 
guisher of  a  caudle. 

Biehweller,  (dslk-vCTair,)  an  important  mnnuf.  town 
of  Rhenish  Prussia.  8  m.  E.N.B.  of  Aiz-la-Chapalla. 
A91. 16,660. 

EBelatta,n.  {Ber.)  Anything  shattered  by  the  stroke 
of  a  battle-axe. 

Eaeobar  y  Meadosa.  Aktokio,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
Jeenit,B.  at  TalladoUd,  1689.  He  was  a  popular  preacher, 
and  a  Toluminoua  writer.  His  most  noted  works  are  his 
Moral  Theology,  and  his  Ca»r$  0/  Ctmsamce,  His  doc- 
trines were  ^goronsly  opposed  by  Pascal  in  tha  cele^ 
brated  LeOret  J'rortmeiaUi.    J>.  1660. 

Ea'coliol,  or  Ecbol,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  St.  Joseph 
CO.,  on  tbe  St.  Joseph  River,  about  7  m.  above  Constan- 
tine. 

Eaeonaw^ba,  or  Bsooitaba,  in  Michigan^  a  small  rirer 
flowing  into  the  Little  Bay  de  Moquet  from  Delta  ou. 
Rises  in  Marquette  co. 

Eaeanaw'ba,  in  Michigan,  a  post-TiIlage,cap.  of  Delta 
CO.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baoonawba  River. 

Escondl'do,  a  harbor  on  tbe  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
California. near Loreto ;  Lat. 26° 66' N., Lon.  1 V «> 4/  W. 

EaeODdldo,  a  harbor  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba,  aboat 
60  m.  B.  of  Santiago. 

Eseoadido,  a  harbor  at  tbe  E.  extremity  of  T^ke  Ter- 
minos,  in  Yucatan;  Lat  18«>  60^  N.,  Li.n.  nl®  5'  W. 

Escondldo,  a  hurbor  on  tbe  E.  side  of  the  Bey  of  Pan- 
ama, prov.  of  Caoca,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  about 
140  m.  S.  E.  of  Panama. 

EUCoadldo,  a  harbor  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsnln 
of  Paraguana,  in  the  department  of  Zulia,  VenezuelH. 

E»€Opet\  Escopetie',  n.  [8p.  eaenpeta.^  A  flrvMirm, 
reeembling  a  carbine,  used  in  some  Spaniab-q;>c«king 
countries. 

Es'cort,  n.  [Fr.  etcorU ;  It.  seorUk,  from  IjU.  coAort,  a 
company  of  soldiers.  See  Conomr.]  A  body  of  armed 
men  which  attends  an  officer,  or  baggage,  prorisiona,  or 
munitions  conveyed  by  land,  to  protect  them;  as,  an 
escort  of  cava!  ry .  —  Protection  or  safeguard  on  a  journey, 
expedition,  or  excursion. 

— V.  a.  To  attend  and  guard  on  a  Journey  or  excnraion ;  to 
accompany  as  a  safeguard;  to  attend  ceremonioualy ; 
at,  to  escort  a  lady  to  ber  home. 

WJteonm/de^  ii^-koo-dde',)  n.  [Fr.]   {MH.)  See  Squad. 

EMCOnt',  n.   Same  as  Soout,  q,  v. 

KmeriU^ire^  (iS'kriUw&r,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  wcnptot re  ;  Fr. 
icriUrire  ;  Sp.  escritorio,  from  Lat.  $criberey  to  vrrite.  See 
ScBiBK.]  A  box  or  desk  with  all  implementa  and  con- 
veniences for  writing;  a  scrutoire. 

E»«rlto'rlal,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  an 
escritoire. 

E»«rod',  II.    See  Scrod. 

Esrroll%  n.  (ffer.)  A  scroll ;  the  representation  of  a 
slip  of  paper,  parchment,  kc,  on  which  tbe  motto  of  aa 
escutcheon  is  inscribed. 

Es'erow,  n.  [N.  Fr.  escrortr,  a  scrolLI  (£««•.)  A  deed 
delivered  to  a  third  party,  to  be  the  aeed  of  the  party 
making  it  upon  a  future  condition  when  a  certain  thing 
is  performed,  until  which  it  has  no  effect  as  a  deed. 

Ei»>niMce,  n.  [O.  Fr.  eacu,  a  shield.]  {Feudal  Law.)  A 
pecuniaiy  satisfaction,  paid  In  lien  of  military  aervics 
by  tenants  in  chivalry. 

Es«ndero,  (e»-koo-dd'ro^  n.  [Sp.]  An  esquire;  a  lady*i 
attendnnt. 

Es«n'do,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  0  m.  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Veragna;  Lat.  V>  V  W  N.,  Lon.  8I0  ST 
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'dm  de  TerA'inuk.  a  river  Mparating  Central 
and  S.  America,  and  duwing  into  the  Caribbean  8ea. 

■M■llll1l^  a  town  of  Guatemala,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
aboQt  36  ni.  8.  W.  of  Onatemala  IJ»P'  about  3,600. 

EienlA'piaii*  a.  [From  Lat.  .^tcidapitu.]  Medical ; 
pertainine  to  the  heallnR  art. 

EMalA'piiim*  n.  (Mjfth.)  See  iBsonuipnjs. 

El'esleatv  a.  [Lat.  escuUntut^  from  etca,  food — ecfo, 
to  eat.]  Eatable;  edible;  that  is  or  may  be  need  by 
man  for  fbod ;  aa,  an  etcuUnt  root. 

— «.  AuT  Tefretable  substiuice  that  mny  l*e  used  a*  good 
and  efficient  luod ;  any  article  whuleiiome  as  food ; 
though  the  term  ia  generally  cooflned  tu  roots,  fruits, 
and  mine. 

EBCVletlne*  fi.  (Chem,)  A  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained from  Bsculine.    Ftirm.  CtsH^Og. 

Eacvlle.  a.  [Lat.  ascultu.]  (Cfum.)  \ 
extmcted  from,  the  horse-chestnut. 

EB'eallae* It.  (Chtm.)  A  neutral  crystalline  subetance 
fbond  in  horse-cheetnut  Itark.  It  poeseesea  the  property 
otjluoretetnce  in  a  high  deeree;  one  part  in  a  million 
parts  of  water  appearing  bine  by  reflected  light,  .fbrm. 


S&S&, 


Pertaining  to,  or 


,  (oif-toor-e-ol'.)   [Sp.  EkoHoIA    A  famous 

monastery  and  palace  of  Spain,  24  m.  from  Madrid,  bnilt 
by  Ptiilip  n.,  after  the  plan  uf  St.  Peter's,  to  commemo- 
rate hb  victory  over  the  French  at  St.  Quontin :  the 
■Kwastery  was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron  in  honor 
of  the  martyr  St  Lawrence.  The  whole  building  consisted 
of  a  royal  palac«L  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  monas- 
tery of  Jeronomttee,  a  free  school,  cloisters,  a  library, 
and  ibop*  of  different  artists,  —  the  whole  surrounded  by 
fountains,  courts,  gardens,  and  orchards.  This  immense 
boildinj;,  which  rvceivee  its  name  fh>ra  the  village  in 
which  It  standii.  cont  six  millions  of  crowns,  has  14,000 
doors,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  windows,  and  oc- 
cupied twenty-two  years  in  building.  It  stands  in  a  dry. 
bsrren  country,  Aurronnded  by  rugged  mountains,  and 
is  composed  of  gr^ty-etones  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Birefrfcron,  (e«-ArficA'<4i,)  n.  [Fr.  £cu»9on^  from  0.  Fr. 
e»eitMn«(,  from  Lat.  wctUum,  a  shield ;  Or.  tkiUng^  h  skin, 
ahidf.]  {Har.)  A  shield;  the  shield  on  which  armoriiU 
bsarings  are  depicted.  The  shield  mny  be  of  any  form, 
bat  the  sbnpe  geoerally  adopted  is  thMt  of  a  square,  a 
brace  with  the  central  point  turned  outwards,  or  two 
linei  projecting  outwards,  aud  inclined  to  each  other  nt 
a  very  large  obtuse  angle,  l>eing  used  at  the  bottom  in 
stsad  of  a  horixotital  Hue  to  connect  the  sides.  The  ar- 
■orial  bearings  of  a  lady  entitled  to  bear  arms,  being 
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Fig.  9«6.— rxxALB's  EsctJTcnoir. 
vunarried,  or  a  widow,  are  emblaxoned  on  a  shield  In 
the  form  of  a  loxenge  (Fig.  965).  —  E.  ofprtUnct,  When 
a  man  marries  an  heiress  or  co-hHress,  he  places  the  ar- 
norial  bearings  of  hb  wife's  family  on  a  small  shield 
•zactly  in  the  centre  of  his  own  coat.  This  shield  is 
called  the  E.  of  pretence.  an<l  Hignifles  that  the  children 
by  sQch  a  marriaice  inherit  the  coat'armor  of  their 
■other's  fiunily,  as  well  a*  real  property,  aq,d  are  the 
rrpresentatives  of  that  family,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
fiober.  On  the  death  of  the  futher,  the  children  bear 
the  armorial  bearings  of  their  mother's  family  quarterly 
vith  the  patemiil  coat. 

(NomL)  That  part  of  a  vessel's  stem  on  which  her 
name  b  wrltt4>n. 

(Chrp.)  A  thin  plate  of  metal  which  slides  over  and 
covers  the  key-hole  of  a  door. 
Eaeatcheoned,  (et-JrMcA'imd,)  a.  Having  a  coat  of 

anas  or  eosifcn. 
li4nM,(Bc»oksof,)(e<'dr(U.)(ATtp<.)  Though  nsn- 
ally  ascribed  to  Ezra,  the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
flrrt  and  second  books  of  Bsdras  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  Lawrence  supposes  the  second  book  to  nav< 
been  written  b.  c.  SB-25.  They  were  admitted  as  canon- 
ical by  the  Oonocll  of  Carthago  in  397  or  419,  but  have 
■ince  been  included  in  the  Apocrypha. 
BiMaiplfM'tle«  a.    [Or.  ef,  to,  ^n,  one,  and  pUutikos, 

ftHmed.]  Moulded  or  formed  into  one. 
Kik'Wral^  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  generally  called 

bhbosheth. 
Bik'cel,  the  small  and  well-watered  valley  ftt>m  which 
the  Hebrew  spies  obtained  the  specimen  of  grapes,  which 
they  suspended  f\rom  a  staff  Iwme  by  two  men  for  safe 
carriage  to  Moses.  This  valley  is  believed  to  be  the  one 
whkb  closely  adjoins  Hebron  on  the  north,  and  still 
ftumlsbes  the  finest  grapes  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
pomegranates,  figs,  olives,  etc. 
Bik4  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  Scotland.  1.  In  Dum 
<ri«ssUre,  fklling  into  the  Solway  Frith.— 2.  (Nosth.) 
In  the  county  of  Bdinbnrgfa,  Joining  the  sea  at  Mussel- 
burgh.—a  (Nomrn.)  In  Forfiirshlre,  falling  into  the 
Osniian  Ocaan,  S  miles  from  Montrose.— 4.  ^ittb.)  In 


the  same  county,  fklling  Into  the  sea  at  Montrose.  —  5. 
(South.)  In  the  county  of  Peebles,  (ailing  into  the  North 
Esk  below  Dalkeith. 
— Also  a  river  of  Cumberland.  England,  rising  in  the  Sea 
Fell,  and  falling  into  the  Irish  Hea  near  Ravenglass. 

Eake.a  river  ofEngland,  rising  near  Kildare,  Yorkshire, 

and  falling  into  the  North  Sea  at  Whitby. 
En'Icl-flaVrH,  a  town  i*f  Eastern  Koiiiiielia,  at  the  S. 
base  t*f  the  Balkan  Mountains,  70  m  N.  W.  of  AdriMUople. 
Manmf.  Carpets,  leather,  and  hai-dware.  A>p.  21,600. 

Em'Ia,  a  river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  prov.  of  Valencia,  Old 
Castile,  and,  after  a.  S.W.  course  of  126  m.,  joins  the 
Douro,  15  m.  below  the  town  of  Zaniora. 

Eamark'ite,  n.  (iftn.)  Same  as  Fablumitb,  q.  v. 
En'meii,  in  lllinoit,  a  flourishing  township  of  Living- 
stun  CO. 

Esmeral'da,  in  BrasU,  a  sierra  or  mountain-chain, 
prov.  of  Minas^eraes,  stretching  about  170  m.  E.  and  W. 

Eameral'da,  in  Ecuador,  a  river  which  rises  near  Quito, 
and  flows  N.W.  into  the  Pacific,  abt.  Lat.  0^  58'  N.,  Lon. 
79<^  40^  W.  —  A  sea-port  town,  abt.  10  m.  fh^m  the  mouth 
of  E.  River,  and  96  m.  N.W.  of  Quito. 

Esmeral'dA,  in  Yenesuela,  a  mission  settlement,  on 
the  Orinoco  River. 

Esmeral'd A,  in  Nemdu^  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  OaU- 
furuia,  Utah,  and  Arizona.  HUen.  Walker  river.  It 
also  contains  Walker  lake.  £>Mr/(irtf,  elevated  plains; 
foO,  sterile.  Mm.  bilver,  gold,  lead,  iruu,  coal,  and  salt 
a<i>.  Hawthorne.    Fk^p.  (ItJiW),  2,14^. 

E0lnereI'dl^  in  Calif omiu,  a  puet-offlce uf  CNlureras co. 

£»'inODd,  in  lUiHoUy  a  |io»i-ofllce  «>f  Dt'Kalb  c<<. 

Es'mondy  in  tatUh  IkJtota,  a  ptwi-viilugi*  of  Kiujns- 
l.uiyc**. 

Es'monty  in  Virginia,  a  post-oflice  uf  AllH>h>arlf  co. 

E»'ne,  E«Da,  or  E«nen,  a  town  of  Uppe  Lgypt,  and 
the  lust  place  of  any  uiMguituUe  on  the  side  of  Niuia, 
25  m.  from  Tliebe«.  It  it  tiie  entrepot  of  the  Senuaar 
caiavans,aud  b  famous  i<ir  a  vtuit  ancient  temple,  now 
conveiled  Into  a  col  tun  factiMy.  Manuf.  Cotton,  shawls, 
and  pottery.  PV/j).  (1MI7)  estiiuHtcd  hi  alK>ul7,(iu0.  Near 
Lhi(»  Plm-e  Davuust  (lflmie<l  tin-  Mamelukes,  1799. 

Wmoeidwt^n.pt.    (Zota.)    SeePilt. 

Esoph'a«|riis,  n.    (Anat.)    See  (Esopbaous. 

Esojilfui,  a.  [Lat.  jEsopus.]  Pertainlngto  JEsop ;  after 
the  manner  of  Mtap ;  as,  E*opian  fable. 

Eiio'pas,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
UUUt  CO.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  about  68  m.  S.  by  W. 
of  Albany. 

Eso'pns  Creek,  in  New  Tork^  enters  the  Hndson 
River  from  Ulster  co. 

Esofer'ie,  a.  [  Fr.  UoUrique,  fW>m  Or.  e»oUriko9,  inner, 
intimate,  from  *t*0,eis6^  into,  from  m.  Into,  to.J  Pri- 
vate; secret;  mysterious;  taught  to  a  select  few.  as  cer- 
tain doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  correlative 
to  txoUriCy  or  public. 

EMOter'Ically,  adv.    In  an  esoteric  manner. 

Eaoferlcism,  (e^-d-toKwum,)  n.  Esoteric  doctrines 
or  principles. 

Eaoier'IcSy  n.  iing.  Hysterioos  or  hidden  doctrine  or 
science. 

ES'Oiery,  n.    Mystery ;  secrecy. 

E'SOX,  n.    [Ut.1    {ZtM.)    See  FIki. 

Ea'piidon,  n.  \li.>padont.]  Along,  heavy  sword  used 
in  the  decapitation  of  criminals. 

Eapul'ler,  n.  TFr. ;  It.  tpaUiera,  probably  from  Lat. 
palut,  a  pole.]  (llort.)  A  substitute  for  a  wall  ou  which 
to  train  fruit-trees,  and  sometimes  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  objects  are  to  expose  the  foliage  of  the  plants  more 
perfectly  to  the  light,  to  prevent  the  branches  from 
being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  to  economize  space 
by  confininie  them  within  definite  limits.  The  espalier 
is  either  constructed  of  wood  or  iron ;  and  commonlv  of 
two  horlBontal  rails  joined  by  upright  rods,  six  or  eight 
inches  apart. 

— V.  a.    To  form  an  espalier. 

Eap»flol«.    See  Hatti. 

Espiur'eet,  n.    [Fr.]  A  plant,  being  a  kind  of  sainfoin. 

Esparter*,  Joachim  Baummiro.  Duke  of  Victory,  (ai«- 
par-tmr'o,)  a  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune,  b.  near  Alma- 
gro,  17143.  Captivated  by  the  charms  of  a  military  life,  he 
enlisted  in  1808  as  a  common  soldier.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  South  American  Revolution,  he  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  Peru,  where  he  rapidly  distinguished 
himself,  and  rose  to  the  grade  of  a  commanding  ofllcer,  and 
where  be  remained  till  the  Anal  triumph  of  the  revolu- 
tion compelled  the  Royalists  to  quit  the  country.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1833,  E  Joined  the 
side  of  the  youthful  queen,  where  he  soon  became  the 
head  and  directing  chief,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  seating  Christina  on  the  throne  of  her  fathers,  for 
which  he  was  ennobled  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Victory. 
In  1841,  during  the  minority  of  the  queen  Isabella,  he 
was  elected  Regent  of  Spain ;  two  years  later,  civil  foe- 
tion  drove  him  a  refugee  to  England.  In  1854  he  wai 
again  called  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  which 
he  held  till  1866.  In  1870  he  declined  the  crown  of 
Spain  when  offered  him :  and  in  1872  was  appointed 
Oi^tain-general  of  the  kingdom.    D.  Jan.  1879. 

EnMir^tOf  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.J  A  species  of  grass,  the 
^pa  or  Jiacrochl»a  Unaciftitia,  found  in  S|iain  and  Al- 
giers. It  is  made  into  cordage,  and  is  largely  used  in 
paper-making ;  the  amt.  exn.  yearly  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  this  purpose  has  become  very  valuable. 

EnpAQllere,  (eM-p&'U-ar',)n.  {Mil.)  A  kind  of  metal 
shoulder-piece,  used  in  the  15th  century ;  whence  the 
modem  term  epaulet. 

Eapeelal,  {es-pe*k'al,)  a.  [Fr.  fpfcial.  See  Specul.1 
Principal;  chief;  special;  particular;  as,  an  especial 
provis(». 

Elipe'ci  ally.  Off  e.  In  an  uncommon  degree:  specially; 
principally ;  chiefly ;  particularly ;  peculiarly ;  expressly. 


Eape'elallieflS«  ».    State  or  obiect  of  being  especial. 

Espcjo*  {ait-pa-ChOy)  a  town  of  spain,  20  m.  ttom  Cor* 
dova:  pop.  6,248. 

Esperanee'y  in  New  York,  a  post-riUage  and  township 
oi  Schoharie  county,  about  M  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Al- 
bany. 

Ea'peranee  Bay,  on  the  a  coast  of  Australia,  Lat. 
35^65' S.,  Lon.  12P  47' B 

Eaparan'Ba,  in  Cuii/oraio,  a  post-offlee  of  Kings 
oountv. 

Espernon,  J.  L.,  Di  Nogaret  pi  la  TALrrrr.  Duke  d*, 
a  French  nobleman,  B.  1554,  and  oriiiinally  known  as 
Caumont,  was  one  of  the  most  important  |»erBi>n(t  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  111.,  Henry  IV.,  and  LouIm  XIII.  His 
intrigues  at  court  were  oppoeed  to  those  of  ilie  Due  de 
Ouise,  and  afterwards  of  Richelieu,  end  he  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  investing  Maria  de  Medicis  with  the  re- 
gency.   D.  164*2. 

Eapl'ai,  n.  [See  Bsrr.]  Act  of  espying ;  observation ; 
notice, 

Espl'er,  n.  One  who  watches,  after  the  manner  of  a  spy. 

Ea'plnel,  n.    Same  ss  Spikil,  q.  r. 

Esplnha^go,  or  Eaplnbaca.  ( Sierra  do,)  a  moun- 
tain-chain of  Ilrazil,  extending  in  a  direction  generally 
parallel  with  the  coast,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  San 
Francisco  to  the  head- waters  of  the  Uruguay.  Its  north- 
ern part  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  basin  of  the 
formi'r  river.  The  Sierra,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  rich 
in  diamonds. 

Enplonaige,  (es'pi-on-dj.)  iu  [Fr.  etpiotmape.  See 
ESPT.I  Practice  of  watching  others  without  l^eing  sus- 
pected, and  giving  intelligence  of  discoveries  made. 

Vmpiotte^  (i^i^pe-cf,)  n.    [Fr.]  A  kind  of  rye. 

Enplrlto*Saiito.  or  Villa  Tklba  D'Ebpirito  Samto, 
the  fonnor  ci^.  of  the  following  prov.,  on  the  Bay  of 
Espirito  Santo ;  pop.  about  100. 

Eaplrito  Santo*  (ai-m^'r^-too  som-Io,)  a  maritime 
prov.  of  Braxil,  bounded  N.  by  Bahia,  S.  by  Rlo-Janeiro, 
W.  by  Miiins-Oeraes,  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  23.000 
sq.  m.  It  has  a  rich  but  ill  cultivated  soil.  Along  the 
•coast  are  the  islands  called  the  Abrolhos.  The  interior, 
covered  with  mountains  and  dense  forests,  is  mostly 
peoiiIe<l  by  Indians.    Otp.  Vittoria. 

Enpirltn  Santo,  a  town  of  Cuba,  near  the  middle  of 
the  MMi*\;nop.  11.000, 

Esplrltn  Santo,  the  largest  island  of  the  New  Heb- 
ruli's,  in  the  Piiciflc  Ocean,  b*  ing  t}5  miles  long,  by  20 
lirond :  lyit.  16°  8.,  Lt.n.  Hl^  E. 

Eapirltn  Santo,  »  cape  of  Terra  del  Fuego;  Lat.  b29 
38'  S.,  I.on.  680  37'  W. 

Eapirltn  Santo,  a  group  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  abt 
18  m.  S  of  Andros. 

Esplrltn  Santo,  an  Mantl  in  the  Oulf  of  California, 
about  30  m.  N.  of  La  Pas.  Length  about  13  m. ;  brvndth 
about  5  m. 

Eapirltn  Santo,  in  Florida.    See  Tampa  Bat. 

Eapl'ta.  a  town  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  ab«*ut  ^  m.  N.  of 
\  alla<loli(l ;  pop.  about  3,000. 

Eaplanade',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  plantu,  philn.]  Any 
crear  s|>jice  used  for  public  exercise. 

( Fort.)  The  open  space  that  should  rarronnd  a  cita- 
del, and  intervene  between  the  main  ditch  and  any  forti- 
fications that  may  lie  thn>wn  up  around  the  town  near 
which  the  citadel  is  situated.  The  E  should  be  five  or 
six  hundred  yards  in  brt^Ith,  measuring  from  the  crest 
of  the  glacis.  This  open  space  of  ground  is  necessary 
to  deprive  an  enemy  of  the  protection  that  buildings 
6los««  to  nny  citadel  would  afford  to  his  troops  while 
erecting  batteries  for  the  purpose  of  breaching  tne  walls. 
( Oardftiing.)  A  grass-plot. 

Eapona'al,  a.  Used  in  or  relating  to  the  act  of  espous- 
ing or  betrothment 

— N.  Act  of  espousing  or  betrothing. —  Adoption ;  protec- 
tion ;  as.  the  esptnual  of  another's  vrrongs. 

Eapona'ala,  n.p/.  [0.  Fr.  Mpoiwai^.]  Act  of  betroth- 
ing or  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a  man  and  woman  to 
each  other ;  a  contract  or  mntual  promise  of  marriage. 

Eaponse.  («-p«ie*',>  r.a.  [Vr.ipouser;  0.  Fr.  etpouter; 
1  At.  sponaeo,  sponnu,  to  engage  or  pledgt*  one's  self.]  To 
betroth ;  to  promise  or  engage  in  marriage  by  contract 
in  writing  or  by  some  pledge. 
"  Delirer  me  mj  wife.  Mlebal,  whloh  I  9tpou»'d  to  me."— S  3mm, 

— To  take  in  marriage;  to  accept  as  spouse ;  to  marry ;  to 
wed. 

"  Ajpetwctf  £▼•  dcok'd  flrat  her  napUsl  iMd.**— jntlsa. 

— To  adopt ;  to  take  to  one's  self  with  a  view  to  maintain; 
to  adopt;  to  maintain ;  to  support. 

"  Tb«  eltj,  aroij,  ooart,  mpoute  my  eaiise."— IHyiba. 

Eaponae'ment,  n.   Act  of  espousing. 

Eapona'er,  n.  One  who  espouses ;  one  who  embraosi 
the  canse  of  another. 

Eapreaalvo,  ie$-pres-ii'vo.)  [It.]  (JAu.)  With  expret- 
slon. 

Eaprln'sal,  *».  (Antiq.)  A  kind  of  balista. 

Eaprlt,  St.,  (es'pre',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Landers,  on 
the  Adour,  opposite  Bayonne,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb; 
pop.  9,000. 

Wkpy*f  v.a,  [Fr.  fpirr;  0.  Fr.  espier;  It  tpiare.  Sea 
Spt.]  To  see  at  a  distance ;  to  observe  or  behold ;  to  seek 
or  search  aft<>r :  to  dlNcem ;  to  descry ;  to  discover ;  to 
discover  or  see  nnoxpectedly ;  as,  to  espy  land. 

—To  Inspect  narrowly ;  to  examine;  to  survey. 

—v.  n.  To  Iwk  narrowly ;  to  look  about ;  to  watch. 
"  Btaod  by  (be  way  aod  Mpy."— J'«r.  zItIU.  19. 

Ea'py,  James  P.,  an  American  meteorologist,  b.  in  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Pennsylvania.  1785  His  principal  and  much 
vslued  work  is  entitled  PnHoaoph^  of  Storms.    D.  1860. 

Ea'py,  in  i¥nn«y/ranui,  a  post-rillage  of  Columbia  on, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt  86  a. 
N.N.B.  of  Harrisbu  " 
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Bs'^ jrTtlle,  in  AwuirleaiMa,  a  poct-vUUn  of  Omwford 
CO..  on  Sbenau^  Crvrk.  mbc.  10  m.  N  J(.W.  of  PitUlmrs. 

F«^«llBM¥,  («il9e-Mo,>  •omeCime* called  EskimM^ or 
**  eaters  of  raw  flesh,'*  is  the  name  giren  to  a  dimlnatiTe 
people  inhaliiting  the  coa«U  of  all  the  seas,  bays,  inlets, 
and  islands  of  America,  north  of  the  ttJ^  N.  Lat^  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  in  Lon.aO<>,to  the  Strait 
of  Behrinic,  in  Ix>o.  107^  W.  On  the  Atlantic,  tbejr  are 
to  be  foand  along  .  ^ 

the  entire  coast  of  Jt\ 

Labrador    to   the  ^-^^ 

Strait  of  Belle- 
i*|e,  and  down  the 
east  side  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  nearly 
as  lar  as  James's 
Bay;  while  on  the 
Pacific  they  reach 
as  lar  as  the  Pen- 
insula of  Alaska. 
They  are  also  to 
be  met  with  on 
the  Astttic  side  of 
Behring's  Strait, 
and  thougb  few 
in  number,  may 
be  regarded  as 
the  most  widely 
spread  nation  in 
the  world,  occu- 
pying, according 
to  Mr.  OalUtln, 
not  less  than  5,400 
miles  of  const, 
without  inclading 
the  inl»*tR  of  the 
sea.  Though  in- 
habitinj;  a  roon- 
try  where  the  Red- 
skins are  their 
closest  neighUjfs, 
the  Esqnitiiaux 
dilfer  from  them 
In  almost  all 
physical  point*, 
being  extremely 
short  of  Ht-iture, 
almost  white  in 
complexion,  llring  nearly  exclnsirely  on  the  Cst  or 
blubber  of  the  whale,  seal,  Nud  walrus,  and  dressed 
entirfly  iu  seal-skins,  whicli  he  sews  togetlier  in  an 
extremely  neat  fashion  with  thread  made  from  ftla- 
menu  of  the  long  nenres  of  the  whale.  The  dresses 
of  both  men  and  women  are  nearly  alike.  They  Hto 
either  in  caverns  of  the  mountains,  or  in  huts  mads  of 


as  the  greatsst  delieacy  that  could  be  oflTered  them.  Tbeir '  Tieacc  de  Petit  Clraln«  n.  [Fr.]    See  Cmira. 
religion  consisls  principally  in  superstitious  obeerrances,  E— e»ec  d^Orieat,  n,    [Vt.]    A  term  applied  to  a 
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but  tl>ey  believe,  we  are  told,  in  two  greater  spiriu  and 
many  lesser  ones.  The  Moravian  mission  in  Greenland, 
commenced  by  Hans  Egede  in  1721,  has  succeeded  in 
converting  many  of  them  to  Christianity ;  and  they  are 
represented  by  the  missioiuuies  to  be  a  mild  and  teach- 
able people,  easily  led  by  kindness  to  distinguish  between  j 
what  is  morally  right  and  wrong.  Where  the  mission- ' 
aries,  however,  have  not  penetrated,  our  arctic  voyagers ; 
generally  sp«ak  of  them  as  honest  among  themselves,  I 
but  incorrigibly  duhonest  and  prone  to  lying  and  ex- 
aggeration in  their  intercourse  with  strangers.  Their ' 
commercial  places  are  King-ing,  on  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sesua-Iing,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nu-nartak,  Nig-a-lek.  at, 
that  of  the  Kiver  Cobville,  and  Nu-wu-ak,  at  Pt.  Barter,  i 

Ea'qainuMiJL,  an  island  and  harbor  in  the  Oulf  of  St. ' 
Lawrence,  N.  America,  on  the  Labrador  coast;  Lat.  fA°\ 
ay  N.,  Lon.  560  21'  W. 

Es'qalnuMix  Dofr*  «•   8^  I><m* 

Eaqnl'BA,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  La  Plata, 
prov.  of  Corrientes,  on  the  Parana  River;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Eaqnl^alJM,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  the  State  j 
of  Guatemala,  abt.  18  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Chiquimula;  pcp.\ 
abt  1,S00.  I 

Esq  a  Ire',  n.  [Fr.  Icttifer,  a  shield-bearer;  Lat.  icuti/er.]  I 
In  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  days  of  chivalry  the  £.  was ' 
a  young  gentleman  of  good  faiuily  in  immediate  attend-  i 
ance  npon  a  knif^t,  who  carried  his  shield  and  performed ! 
many  duties  in  this  capacity,  which  were  not,  however,  | 
of  a  menial  nature.  The  E.  first  served  as  a  page  inj 
the  knight's  household.  When  he  was  old  enough  and ' 
possessed  of  sufficient  strength  and  skill  to  bear  arms,' 
the  page  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  £L,  and  attended  ■ 
the  knifiht  at  tournaments  and  in  the  battle-field.  He  i 
eventually  became  a  knight  himself,  after  exhibiting! 
such  prowess  in  the  field  or  elsewhere  as  might  entitle 


pearly-looking  matter  found  principally  at  the  base  of 
the  scales  of  the  bleak,  a  small  fish  of  the  gen.  CyprinuM  ; 
it  is  used  to  line  the  interior  of  glass  bubbles  or  beads, 
as  in  the  mannfiartnre  of  artificial  pearls. 
«.  a.    To  perfume :  to  acent ;  to  make  aromatic 

"  Tks  kaabaad  rsUa  ai  ■■■■aorf  fop*  sad  tawdry  cmuwHan." 


him  to  claim  the  spurs  and  other  insignia  of  a  knight. '  Es'«ei 
In  the  present  day,  in  England,  the  title  of  E.  should 
give  the  bearer  precedence  over  gentlemen  properly  so 
called,  who  are  entitled  to  bear  coat-armor,  but  is  of  no 
ralue,  owing  to  its  uniTersal  assumption  by  those  who 


««■,  («yseau,)  a.    FGr.   Esantaum,  from   Chald. 

dsajfd;  Ueb.  eud^  to  heal.J  (Jnets/i  IHsi.)  A  sect  whick 
existed  among  the  Jews  during  the  lifetime  of  Christ 
They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  th^ 
are  described  by  Joiephus  and  Philo.  Tlic  authenticity 
of  the  account  ascribed  to  the  latter  is,  however,  donbt- 
ful,  as  a  work  in  his  name,  De  Vitd  OmtrmplaUvd^  fa 
proved  to  have  been  written  by  a  Christian  niouk.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  the  Jews  wer«  divided  into  3  sects, 
—  the  Pharisees,  the  8addi>cees.  and  the  Essenes.  The 
Sadducees  aere  essentially  a  political  party,  and  the  £. 
were  those  who  carried  out  the  views  of  the  Pliariseee  to 
an  extent  which  made  them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
party  from  which  they  sprung.  Leviticnl  purity  hemmed 
them  in  with  so  many  restrictions  that  it  scK>n  berame 
necessary  for  them  to  live  in  retired  and  lonely  plac«^ 
The  sect  had  not  a  large  number  of  followers,  but  John 
the  Baptist,  and  even  Christ  himself,  are  considered  to 
have  sprung  from  this  division  of  the  Jewish  population. 
They  took  no  part  iiipublic  affairs,  and  spent  their  lives 
in  c'tntemplation.  They  adopted  celibacy,  and  had  no 
individual  property.  In  matters  of  belief  tliey  held  the 
Scriptures  in  the  highest  reverence,  interpreting  it  how- 
ever,  by  an  allegorical  system  of  their  own :  they  be- 
lieved alw  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Out  of  Es- 
senism.  in  the  stage  of  Saba^ism,  resulted  IslamiMii,  in 
the  full  development  of  whose  tenets  and  pntctlces  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  rites  of  the  Essenes  are  preserved. 


n.    Doctrine  of  the  Essenes. 
'ntUkl^'in-seu'thi-aL,)  a.    [Fr.  essential,  tmrn  L.  ImL 
euentialit,  from  essentia^  essence.]     Relating  to,  or  ooi>- 
taining.  the  essence  neceesary  to  the  constitution  or  ex- 
istence of  a  thing;  vital:  lUk.  esfittial  to  lite, 
have  ho  claim  whatever  to  attach  it  to  their  names.    In  — Indispensalile;  requisite;  important  in  the  highest  de- 
Kngland,  the  word  JSL  is  a  title  of  courtesy,  added  to  the ,     gree. 

names  of  all  those  who  live  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen.         *'  Jodcacat  '■  mort  «M«a<isl  to s  caaersl  thaa  eearace." 
—p.  a.  To  attend ;  to  wait  on ;  as,  to  etyuirt  a  knight.       I  _Pure ;  highly  rectified ;  volatile ;  containing  the  e 
Eiqalros,  Hcxmi  Alpbo^cbe,  (es-ltP^ros,)  a  French  an-      ©f;  as,  an  ettential  oil. 

thor.  B.  in  Paris,  1H14,  and  chiefly  known  as  a  leader  of  -  --       —         .  .  .    -. 

the  French  Republican  party.  In  1K41  he  was  sentenced 
to  some  months*  imprisonment  for  supporting  the  opin- 
ions of  Lausennair.    In  1850  he  was  elected  as  a  repre- 


E  character,    (yat.  Hirt.)    That  which  distinguishei 
one  genus,  species.  Ac.  from  niiotber. 

E.dis^.e,   (Med.)    A  disease  not  superinduced  by  ai>- 
otber. 
Mutative  of  the  people  to  the  Legislative  Ai«embly,  and  i  _.,   Tliat  which  is  essential  or  neccwary ;  the  chief  point ; 
was  exiled  after  the  cnupjfetat,  Dec  2, 1851.    He  bas{     the  most  pnMninent  chararteristic ;  first  or  cixistitueat 


since  lived  in  England.  His  principal  works  are,  Let , 
Chanis  d'un  Frittmnier  (poems,  written  iu  the  prison  of  | 
St  P^iagie),  VHistoirt  des  Mnmtaffitards.  Le$  Martyrs 
de  la  ZAberU,  and  The  EngUek  at  Hnme  ( 1 862-4) ;  Englami 
and  Bmgliah  UfeK  1870) ;  and  Engfiek  .SiMSisa  ( 1868).  In 
1871  he  entered  the  National  Assembly.    D.  1876^ 

Eiqalase,  (ef-Jt«f'.)  ft  [Fr.]  {Fine  ArU^  The  first 
ouUine  of  a  picture,  or  model  of  a  statue. 

EMHIjr',  r.  a.  [Fr.  euaytr;  It  aesaagiare.  to  taste,  to 
try,  to  attempt  f^oni  taggiart.  See  Assat.J  To  try ;  to 
endeavor ;  to  attempt. 


**  What  Biarvel  If  I  thai  SMsy  to  tfngT  "—Bfrvm. 
— ^To  make  experiment  of;  to  assay,  as  metals. 
Em'bajt,  n.  An  attempt;  a  trial;  an  endeavor;  an  eflbrt 

made,  or  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  for  the  performance 

of  anything;  as.  an  ^ssajr  In  the  right  direction. 
—A  trial  or  experiment ;  a  test,  as  of  metals. 

iUt.)  A  composition  intended  to  prove  or  illustrato 

some  particular  subject;  a  tract;  a  short  treatise  or 

dissertation  ;  as,  Macaulay*8  Ebsoys.  [esnyai 

Es'sayer,  E»'«ay  Int,  n.  One  who  writes  an  eany  or 
Es'M^k,  or  EszEK,  a  fortified  t.  of  Austria,  in  Sclavonia, 

on  the  Drave,  80  ni.  from  Belgrade. 
Ea'sea,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  sitiuUed  between  the 

Ruhr  and  the  Emscher,  20  m.  N.E.  of  DUsseldorf.  Here 

are  the  immense  coal,  iron  and  gun  works  of  Herr 

Krupp,  giving  employment  to  ove?  26,000  man.    J^p.  1  iwi^^J^T rilijy rTh'e  Nx;^;:i-iA8H  a  v 

(1897),  with  suburt>s,  about  82,000.  ^    S'SJ^EAmLsor'^  ^  De^^?^     *  * 

EMM>nee,  («*'«n*,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  essentia,  ftom  nm,  I  **.•**•  "^"^  PT    *>**  utviREtx. 


principle;  nature;  as,  the  essentials  of  religion. 
iMwatlMl'lty,  KHCB'tlalncM,  n.   Quality  of  be- 
ing essential ;  first  or  constituent  priixriples. 

Bwea'tlalljr,  adv.  In  essence;  by  the  constitution  of 
nature ;  in  an  important  degree ;  as,  these  things  are 
essentially  the  same. 

E— eotlml  Oil,  n.  (Chem.)  The  odorous  priudpla  of  a 
plant.  Essential  oils  are  also  calletl  volatile  oils,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  fixed  oils.  Chemically  speaking, 
they  are  either  hydroairbons  or  oxidised  hydrocarbons, 
and  oils  containing  sulphur.  They  are  extracted  frmn 
different  parts  of  plants,  some  plants  yielding  two  differw 
ent  essential  oils.  Thus  the  orange  yields  two  distinct 
essential  oils,  one  from  the  flower,  the  other  from  the 
peel  of  the  fruit.  They  are  prepared  in  different  ways, 
either  by  enfleurage,  by  pressure,  or  by  being  distilled 
vdth  water.  The  principal  use  of  essential  oils  is  in  per- 
fnmerir ;  but  certain  of  them  are  nsod  for  flavoring,  and 
in  medicine.  It  would  l»e  impossible  to  give  even  a  sum- 
mary of  the  almost  infinite  number  of  essential  oils ;  if 
the  reader  is  curious  on  the  subject  he  may  find  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  infiirmation  respecting  them  in  Piesse's 
Art  of  Fhr/umery,  3d  edition. 

Easeqal'bo,  or  Essbqitebo,  a  river  of  British  Guiana, 
8.  America,  rises  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  Acarsy  Moait- 
tains,  and  flowing  generally  N..  empties  into  the  Atlan- 
tic by  an  SBstuarv  20  m.  in  width. 


Fig.  967.  —  WI.XTER  VILUiOX  or  lUiQUIMAUX. 

sods  and  turf,  and  in  the  arinter  in  round  hovels  con- 
structed solely  of  blocks  of  snow,  in  the  sides  of  which 
they  insert  sheets  of  ice  to  answer  the  purpose  of  win- 
dows  (Fig.  967).  In  the  brief  months  of  what  is  called 
their  summer  they  follow  the  occupation  of  hunters  and 
fishermen,  and  during  the  darkness  of  their  long  winter 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their  huts,  mend- 
ing their  fishing-gear  and  repairing  their  clothes,  or  in 
long  stretches  of  repose.  The  origin  of  the  E.  is  much 
contested;  but  the  most  accredited  opinion  is  that  they 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  with  which,  according  to 
Lathan,  they  have  the  flat  nose,  projecting  cheek-bones, 
eyes  often  oblique,  and  skin  more  brown  than  red  or 
copper-colored,  thus  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  North  American  Indians.  Gallatin.  Duponceau,  and 
Dr.  Prichard,  however,  give  to  them  the  same  origin  as 
that  of  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indi- 
ans; and  it  seems  generally  admitted  that  their  language 
is  American  in  respect  to  its  grammatical  structure, 
being  composed  of  long  compound  words,  and  regular, 
though  remarkable,  inflections.  The  habits  of  the  E. 
are  filthy  and  revolting  in  the  extreme.  A  great  part 
of  their  food  is  consumed  without  any  attempt  at  cook- 
ing it;  and  they  drink  the  blood  of  newly-killed  animals 


ejtse;  Sansk.  as,  to  be.]  Being;  a  being;  the  nature, 
substance,  or  being  of  anything;  fomutl  existence:  — 
sometimes  termed  nominal  essence. 
— Thst  which  makes  anything  to  be  what  it  is ;  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  a  thing;  the  very  substance;  existence; 
as,  the  essence  of  Christianity.  —  The  quality  of  being; 
existent  person. 

"  As  fkr  as  godi  and  hesTenlj  scmmcm  eao  perUh."— Jffitoa. 
Constituent  substance;   the  predominant  qualities  or 
virtues  of  any  plant  or  drug  separated  from  grosser 
matter ;  as,  essence  of  clove. 

(Prr/umery.)  A  solution  of  one  or  more  essential  oils 
in  alcohol,  and  may  be  prepared  (1 )  by  adding  rectified , 
spirit  to  the  odoriferous  pnrts  of  plants,  or  to  the  ewton- 1 
tial  oils, and  distilling;  or(2)8imply  by  adding  the  ensen- 
tial  oil  to  the  rectified  spirit,  and  agitating  till  a  uniform 
mixture  Is  obtained.  Thus  the  essence  of  lemons  is 
merely  a  solution  of  the  volatile  oil  of  lemons  in  rectified 
spirit. 

(Phil.)  A  scholastic  term,  denoting  what  the  Plato- 
nists  called  the  idea  of  a  species.  The  school  philoso- 
phers give  two  significations  of  the  word  ejisence:  the 
fint  denoting  the  whole  essential  perfection  of  a  being, 
and  consequently  its  entity,  with  all  its  intrinsic  and  < 


Es'nex,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
the  counties  of  Cambridge  aud  Suffolk,  E.  by  the  Oerma* 
Ocean,  8.  by  the  river  Thames,  and  W.  by  the  coontias 
of  Hertford  and  Middlesex.  Area,  1,657  sq  m.  On  the 
coast,  the  land  is  broken,  and  indented  by  arms  of  the 
sea,  which  form  a  series  of  islets  and  peninsulas.  Ritrrs. 
The  principal  are  the  Colne,  the  Blackwater,  theChd- 
mer,  the  Cix>uch,  the  IngcrlH>uiD,  the  Roding,  and  the 
Cam.  Besides  these,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Thames,  the 
Stour,  the  Stort,  and  the  T^ea.  Prod.  Almost  every  di- 
versity of  soil  is  to  be  found  vrithin  the  limits  of  thi^ 
county ;  it  is,  therefore,  generally  well  adapter*  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  its  farming  is  placed  among  the 
best  in  England.  Manuf.  Essex  was  formerly  noted  for 
woollen  manufactures  of  various  descriptions ;  but  these 
have  declined.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  employed  In  its  oyster  fisheries,  which  an 
valuable.    Pmt.  (1895)  796,300. 

Es'sex,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  forming  a  panto- 
■ula  between  lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair;  area,  about  670 
sq.  m.  Birers.  Detroit  river.  Sar/ocs,  even ;  toil,  fertila. 
Cap.  Sandwich.    Pop.  (1891)  65,5457 

E«'»ex,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  on  the  O>nnocticut  river,  about  90  m.  £. 
of  New  Haven.    Pap.  (1890)  2,035. 


necessary  attributes  taken  together;  the  second  denot-  Es'sex,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Kankakee  oo    about 
ing  the  principal  or  most  important  attributes  of  any  I     20  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Jollet  ** 

thing.    The  essences  of  things  were  held  by  many  to  be  —  X  township  of  Stark  county, 
uncreated,  eternal,  and  immutable.  1  Es'sex,  in  ^pv^  A  post^oau 
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WafamK^  in  Mamaekmtetf,  a  N.E.  county ;  ar«a,  abont  600 
M).  m.  JU*«r«.  Heninwc  and  Ipswich  rivers.  Ita  E. 
and  8^  bordera  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
MaMachosettn  bay  respectively.  Bmrface^  brvken  and 
rocky;  soO,  In  some  parts  fertile.  Mr<m^f.  Shues, 
leather,  kc  CapitaU.  Lawrence,  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port.  Pop.  (1896)  330,39a. 
—A  post-town  and  township  of  Essex  co.,  about  28  m.  N.E. 

oTBueton. 
Bs'sex,  In  Miehigam^  a  towtishlp  of  Clinton  co. 
—A  TUlage  of  (Hlnton  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Lansing. 
Wafw^JLj  in  Nrw  Jenejf,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  127  sq.  ni. 
JUferv.    Passaic  river  and  Bound  Brook.    Its  borders 
are  also  washed  by  Newark  bay  and  Stoten  Island 
sound,   fiar/ace,  lerel ;  soO,  fertile.    Cbp.  Newark.    Pop. 
(l»96)  312,000. 
En'aex,  in  A«v  York,  a  N.E.  co. ;  arm,  about  1,660  sq.  m. 
Bitern,  Au  Sable,  Boquet,  and  Scroun  rivers,  as  well  as 
the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson.    Lake  Champlain  is  on 
the  £.  border.    Sttr/act,  varied,  being  level  in  the  K, 
and  mountainous  in  the  W.,  where  Ht  Marcy  pre- 
sents the  highest  elevation  in  the  State.    SoU,  generally 
iiertile.    Jfin^roi*.    Iron,  limestone,  marble,  and  black 
lead.    The  Adirondack  mountains  are  situated  in  the 
N.W.  of  this  oo.    Magnetic  imn  ore  s^Munds.    Cap, 
KUtabethtown.    Pop.  ( 189U)  33,052. 
^A  port-town  and  township  of  Essex  co.,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  about  130  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Albany. 
Es'sex,  in  Okioy  a  village  of  Union  co.,  about  46  m. 

M  Ji.W.  of  Columbus. 
Eii^s«x,in  fVmioNi;  a  N.E.  county ;  area,  about  730  sq.m. 
BiMn.  Connecticut,  Passumpsic,  Clyde,  and  Nulhegan 
riven.  It  contains  numerous  small  lakes.  Surface, 
monntalnous;  eoO,  not  fertile.  Cap.  (JuildbalL  Pbp, 
(1890)  9,511. 
—A  p<wt-vilhwe  and  poet-town  of  Chittenden  co.,  about  36 

m.  X.W.  of  Muntpelier. 
En'nex,  in  Viruimia,  an  E.  county ;  earea,  about  236  sq.  m. 
Bieen.  Ra[^«hannock  river.    Sftrface,  generally  even 
mfl,  fertile.    Oap.  Tappahannock.    Pop.  (1890)  10j0i7. 
Ev'lairtoii.    See  Poet  Bssixotoit. 
EMllngr,  a  vilUge  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  6  m.  below  Vienna.  Between  this  tIIIm^ 
and  that  of  Aspem  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
French  and  the  Anstrians,  in  which  the  former  were  vic- 
torious.   This  victory  was  dearly  paid  for,  since  It  cost 
the  life  of  Marshal  Lannes.    Mwhal  Masseiui  received 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Easling. 
EMillBireil,  a  town  of  Wttrtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  6 
m.  from  Stuttgart.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  lacquered 
wares,  and  musical  Instruments.    Ap.  8,711. 
EmoId',  ti.    [O.  Fr.  euoign^.;  L.  Lat.  essoiMfd.]     (Eng. 
Law.)    Allegement  of  an  excuse  for  one  who  falls  to 
pot  in  an  appearance  In  court  when  called  upon ;  prea- 
entation  of  such  excuse.  —  The  person  excused  for  non- 
•ppetfance  in  court  at  the  appointed  day. 
EMoln-dAjr,  the  day  on  which  the  court  sits  to  reoeive 

esMHus. 
— «.  a.   (KHff.Lauf.)     To  put  in  an  excuse  for  the  non- 

•ppearance  of  in  court. 
EMOlo'er^  n.      [O.  Fr.   essot^r.l    (Bng.  Law.)    An 
attorney  who  prvseuts  Che  excuse  of  another  for  non- 
attendance  in  court. 
Ea^wonite,  n.  {Min.)    SameasCnrNAXoir-eTO!rz,9.v. 
"       ■■«•,  (ei'son,)  a  town  of  France,  on  a  river  of  the 
>  name,  abt.  15  m.  from  Paris,  much  known  for  its 
eroos  mills:  OOP.  5.244. 
Bs'sorantfO.  (Fr.j  (Oar.)   Noting  a  bird  standing  on 
the  ground,  with  the  wings  expanded,  as  if  making  an 
effort  to  fly. 
EMabllsii,  V.  a.  [Fr.  HabUr;  0.  Fr.  ettabUr,  from  Lat. 
dabttio — $ta,  root  of  jto,  to  stand.]     To  make  stable, 
linn,  or  steadfast ;  to  make  to  stand  firmly ;  to  set  or  fix 
iirmly  or  unalterably ;  to  settle  permanently ;  to  found 
definitively;  as,  **  the  estoMuAed  laws  of  the  kingdom.' 

HaU. 
—To  institute ;  to  constitute ;  to  form ;  to  erect  and  fix  or 

•eCtle;  as,  to  eatabUth  a  colony. 
— TV>eoart;  to  decree ;  to  ordain ;  as,  eif  a6ii«A«2  regulations. 
->Td  ratify ;  to  sanction ;  to  confirm ;  to  approve. 

"  9*  vare  lbs  ehurelies  twtmWtktd  ia  the  fkith."—  Aett  xvl.  5. 
—To  found  a  business ;  to  take  precaution  against  assault 
or  danger ;  as,  an  egtabfithed  firm,  our  troops  ettabUshed 
tbemselvee  In  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country. 
Bstebllsher,  n.    One  who  estahlisbes,  settles,  con- 
firms, or  ordaina. 
Bitoklto|inBeat,n.  [Vr.  itablistement.]  Actofestab- 
Ushing  or  settling  firmly;   settlement;    fixed  state; 
confirmation  ;  ratification. — State  of  being  established, 
wttled,  founded,  or  confirmed. — That  which  is  fixed  or 
eitablUhed ;    sanction ;  fundamental  principle ;  settled 
law;  funndation;    basis;  ground;    form;  ordinance: 
iystem  of  laws;  constitution  of  government;  stated 
•Uowance;    means    of  subsistence;    Income;    snlary; 
wag«;  a  place  of  residence,  or  of  transacting  business; 
that  form  of  religious  worship  which  is  esUbllshed  and 
^wpported  by  the  state ;  settlement  or  final  rt* st. 
vtabrook.  In  TmnesMee,  a  vUlage  of  Anderson  co., 

abt.  leo  m.  K.  of  Nashville. 
*»••••*•'•  n,  [Fr.;  Span,  estaeada.]    (Mil.)    A  dike 
constructed  with  piles  In  the  sea,  a  river,  or  a  morass,  to 
binder  the  entrance  of  an  enemy. 
btefet',  EMftafette,  «.    [Fr.  estafeUe  ;  8p.  ettafda.] 

A  courier ;  one  of  a  body  of  couriers  in  relay. 
■»'*«fr«I,  *  town  of  France,  dep.  Pyr4n«es  Orientalea, 
abt  10  m-  from  Perpignan.  It  is  famous  as  the  birth- 
P«co  of  Arago,  the  astronomer.  Pbp.  abt,  2,600. 
uMaImk.  ('><W.)  Cha*lw  Hector.  (JotncT  n^,  a  French 
i»val  oOicer,  served  under  Count  Lally  in  India, 
wbrre  b«  WHS  made  prisoner  by  the  Encflsh.  In  the 
^■•rtcan  w«r  of  indev^ndenoe  he  was  employed  as  vice- 


admiral  and  genera]  of  the  French  armies,  and  took  the 
island  of  Grenada.  In  1787  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Notables,  and  commandant  of  the  national 
guards  at  Yersaillee  at  the  commenoement  of  the  Kevo* 
lution.  B.  In  Auvergne,  1729.  Onillotlned  at  Pnris,  1794. 

Eati»inp««,  (es-tomy,)  Aunb  d'Hkillt  db  Pissblm. 
DU0BBS8B  D\  was  a  mistress  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  She 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  CharlesY.  of  Spain^ind 
Informed  him  of  the  state  of  the  armies  and  the  country. 
By  her  means  Charles  was  enabled  to  gain  considerable 
advantages,  and  to  humiliate  France.  After  the  death 
of  Francis  she  retired  to  her  country  seat,  and  jk  1576. 

EMtan'eia,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  25  m.  S.W.  of  Sergipe, 
on  the  Pianhl  River ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Estate',  fi.  [Fr.  Oat;  0.  Fr.  estat,  from  Lat/«to/u«— «^. 
to  stand.]  A  standing;  position;  state;  condition ;  fixed- 
ness ;  established  condition ;  condition  or  circumstances 
ofanyperson  or  thing;  rank;  quality;  as,  *' fallen  fh)m 
Mb  estate."  (Dryden.)  —  Landed  or  other  property;  pos- 
sessions ;  domain :  fortune ;  title  or  Interest  which  a 
person  has  In  lands,  tenements,  stock,  Ac. ;  as,  a  fine 
estate,  a  bankrupt's  estate,  Ac. 

— An  order  or  class  of  men  in  the  body  politic,  as  nobles 
and  commoners,  patricians  and  plebeians. 
"  Lords,  high  csptalns,  and  shlef  ettaUa  of  OiUlee."— JVorft  tL  SI. 

—Possessions  of  a  prince  or  monarch ;  as,  the  eUates  of 
the  realm. 

(Law.)  The  word  e«to<«  has  several  meanings.  1.  In 
its  most  extensive  sense,  it  is  applied  to  signify  every- 
thing of  which  riches  or  fortune  may  consist,  and  in- 
cludes personal  and  real  property;  hence  we  say, per- 
sonal estate,  real  estate.  2.  in  its  more  limited  sense, 
it  is  applied  to  lands.  It  is  so  applied  in  two  senses. 
The  first  describes  or  points  out  the  land  itself,  without 
ascertaining  the  extent  or  value  of  the  interest  therein ; 
as,  *'  my  estate  at  A."  The  second,  which  is  the  proper 
and  technical  meaning  of  estate.  Is  the  degree,  quantity, 
nature,  and  extent  of  interest  which  one  has  in  real 
property ;  as,  an  eslcUe  in  fee,  whether  the  same  be 
a  fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  or  an  estate  for  life  or  for 
years. 

Este,  (est,)  a  river  of  Hanover,  enters  the  Elbe  abt  6  m. 
fh)m  Altuna. 

Este,  (f-s'te,)  a  town  of  Lombardy,  abt  16  m.  fh>m  Padua. 
Manuf.  linen,  silk,  earthenware,  Ac.    Ft^p.  abt.  8,000. 

E«t«.  an  Illustrious  house  of  Italy,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Carlovinglun  »ra,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vth 
centunr.  The  most  celebrated  names  are :  —  Albert 
Auo  D'ESTB,  the  first  who  possessed  the  city  of  that 
name,  1020-1117. — Obuxo,  first  marquis  of  Bste,  lord  of 
Padua  in  1182,  and  afterwards  marquis  of  Milan  and 
Qenoa. — His  son,  Azzo  Y.,  who  by  his  marriage  ac- 

auired  the  sovereignty  of  Fernira,  and  became  chief  of 
iie  Ouelfs  of  Venice,  died  1192.— Asso  YL,  son  of  the 
preceding,  lord  of  Ferrara  and  Yerona,  died  1264.— 
HxBCULBS  I.,  lord  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  whose  court 
was  graced  by  Ariosto,  Boiardo,  the  Stroxsi,  Ac,  1471- 
1505. — His  son  Alpbonso,  married  to  Lucretia  Borgia 
1502,  a  party  to  the  league  of  Cambral,  reigned  1506- 
1534.— HiPPOLTrtja,  brother  of  Alphonso,  and  cardinal 
of  Este,  a  patron  of  letters,  partisan  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
historian  of  the  war  of  the  French  against  the  Yenetians, 
1470-1520.  — Alphonso  II.,  grandson  of  the  first  of  that 
name,  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  distinguished  as  a 
patron  of  arts  and  letters^  1533-1697.  —  CJts^ii,  an  illegit- 
imate descendant  of  Alphonso  I.,  reigned  at  Modena 
1597-1628.- RiMAtn),  a  partisan  of  Austria  In  the  war 
of  succession,  and  duke  of  Modena,  1665-1787.— Hkroi}- 
LB8  IIL,  grandson  of  Renaud,  and,  like  him,  duke  of 
Modena,  was  the  last  of  this  house  in  Italy,  and  his 
estates  passed  to  Austria,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  1727-1797. 
Esteem',  v.  a,  [Fr.  estiwter ;  Lat.  osh'iwo-  et,  copper, 
brass,  money,  and  an  old  verb  tumo,  probablv  fh>m  Or. 
timaS,  to  value,  to  prise.]  To  determine  the  money 
value,  as  of  anything ;  to  set  a  value  on,  whether  high 
or  low ;  to  estimate ;  to  value ;  to  appreciate ;  to  compare 
in  value ;  to  estlnmte  by  proportion. 

"  '  P»^"*<>  *»«'  t»to»  ■oeptrai  and  throoea.  sad  Mttm»d  rlohss 
nothlog  la  ooBpariMB  of  b«r."  —  WUd.  ril.  8. 

—To  seta  high  value  on ;  to  regard  with  reverence,  respect, 
or  friendship ;  to  prise;  to  revere,  to  respect ;  to  hold  in 
good  opinion ;  to  repute. 
"  To  know,  to  etUem,  to  lore,  —  and  then  to  psrt. 
Makes  op  Ufs's  tale  to  nianj  a  fleellng  heart."  —  ObUrtdge. 

— ^.  n.  To  form  an  estimate  In  regard  to  the  value  of;  to 
consider  with  respect  to  value  or  worth. 

*'  Many  would  esteem  little  of  their  own  Uvet."  —  J7oet«r. 

— n.  [Fr.  ettime.]  Estimation;  opinion  or  Judgment  of 
merit  or  demerit;  high  valtte  or  estimation :  g^reat  re- 
gard; favorable  opinion;  tu,** esteem  for  virtuous  pov- 
erty." —  Dryden. 

Eateem'able,  a.  Worthy  of  esteem ;  estimable. 

Eateem'er,  w.  One  who  highly  values ;  one  who  sets  a 
high  value  upon  anything. 

"  The  proodeat  ttttemtr  of  hit  own  parts."  —  Lock*. 

ElltellA,  (ais-tel'la,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  about 
26  m.  from  Pampeluna.  Man/.  Principally  woollens. 
Ac.    Pop.  (1897)  about  6,000. 

Estel'la«  in  fKiwoNstN,  a  post-office  of  Chippewa  co. 

Eli'telTille,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  AUantIc  co. 

Eatepona,  (ais-4ai-po^na,)  a  maritime  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  25  m.  fh>m  Olbraltar ; 
pop.  about  9,000. 

Ea'ther.  a  Persian  name  given  to  Hadassah,  a  Jewess 
of  the  tril>e  of  Benjamin,  daughter  of  Ablhail,  and 
cousin  to  Mordecal.  Ahasuerus.  king  of  Persia,  married 
her  after  divorcing  his  qneen  Yashtl.  His  favorite  min- 
ister. Haman.  out  of  reftentmf>nt  to  Mordecal.  having 
plotted  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire, 


she  In  their  behalf  supplicated  the  ktnr,  who  revoked 
the  decree,  and  ordered  Haman  to  be  banged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecal.  In 
memory  of  thUi  deliverance,  the  Jews  celebrate  the 
yearly  feast  of  Purim. 
Estlier,  (Book  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  after  that  of  Nehe- 
mlah,  and  containing  the  history  of  the  above  Jewess. 
According  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  and  un- 
pr^udic<fd  critics,  the  d^te  of  Its  composition  must  be 

{>laced  after  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The 
anguage  is  much  later  than  that  of  Exra.  to  which  it 
has  been  attributed,  and  the  fact  of  occasional  explana- 
tions of  Persian  customs  fits  the  period  of  the  Seleucldn 
better  than  an  earlier  one.  The  Hebrew  text  is  that 
which  has  been  followed  in  the  English  version ;  but  the 
Septtuigint  is  fbll  of  Ute  interpolations  and  additions 
by  Alexandrian  Jews.  The  book  Is  held  in  the  highest 
reverence  by  the  Jea-s ;  so  much  so,  that  Maimonides 
declared  that.  In  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  every  Jewish 
scripture  would  be  forgotten  except  the  book  of  Esther 
and  the  Pentateuch.  The  book  is  not  written  in  a  theo- 
cratic spirit,  like  the  rest  of  Jewish  literature.  Nothing 
is  directly  attributed  to  Ood ;  in  fact,  his  name  is  not 
once  mentioned.  Neither  is  there  the  remotest  trace  of 
religious  feeling  of  any  kind. 

Es'thervllle*  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bmmett 
CO.,  about  40  ro.  N.W.  of  Algona. 

Estlierie,  a.  Relating  to  the  science  which  treats  of 
taste  and  beauty. 

Eatliet'lcs,  n-stn^.  See  .fisTHincs. 

EstlionlA,  (es-th&ne-a,)  or  Rcvkl,  a  government  of  the 
Russian  empire,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Baltic,  N.  by 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  E.  by  Ingria,  and  S.  by  UvonU: 
Lat  58°  16'-390  40*  N.,  Lon.  22©  10^-280  5'  E.  Area!, 
about  7,800  sq.  m.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  sandy 
and  not  fertile.  Ittvers.  Narva,  Keyl,  and  Loksa 
rivers.  Produce.  Hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco.  £. 
was  for  a  long  time  the  object  of  contention  between 
the  Russians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  and  was  finally  con- 
firmed to  the  latter  by  the  peace  of  Oliva  in  1660;  Peter 
the  Great  subdued  it  in  1710,  and  it  was  ceded  to  the 
Russian  empire  In  1721.    /bp.  327.816. 

EatlTeroiM,  a.  [From  Lat  tutus,  firs,  and  fkrre,  to 
bear.!  Producing  caloric. 

•'till,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co.;  area,  about 
260  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kentucky  and  Red  rivers.  Bmfac*, 
hilly;  too,  fertile.  MintHg.  Iron  and  coal.  CapUaL 
Irvine.    Pop.  (1890)  Hi,83»>. 

Es'tlllTtlle,  ill  VirtjiHin,  former  name  of  the  capital 
of  Scott  CO, ;  now  Gatb  City. 

Es'tiniMble,  a.  [F.-.1  That  is  capable  of  being  estimated 
or  valued;  as,  estimaUe  loss.  —  valuable;  worth  a  high 
price. 
"  Man's  flesh ...  Is  not  so  <erts»aWe...as  flesh  of  mnttent."— Jftdb. 

—Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect ;  deserving  of  good  opinion^ 
consideration,  or  regard ;  as.  an  ejtimaUe  woman. 

— n.  Anything  deserving  good  opinion  or  regard,  (e.) 
"  One  of  the  peeoliar  MtbmaMt*  of  her  ooontry."  —  .ffromM. 

Es'timableness,  n.  The  quality  of  meriting  respect 
or  regard. 

Es'timably,  adv.  In  an  estimable  manner. 

EA'timate,  v.  a.  [Lat  testimo,  mstimaius.  See  BsnxM.l 
To  fix  or  set  a  price  or  money  value  upon ;  to  Judge  and 
form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of;  to  rate  by  Judgment; 
to  calculate;  to  reckon;  to  compute;  to  rate;  to  ap- 
praise ;  to  apprecUte ;  to  value ;  to  prise ;  to  esteem ;  as, 
to  estimate  a  man's  abilities,  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
commodity,  to  estimate  the  profits  of  a  commerdal 
venture,  Ac 

— n.  A  valuing  or  rating  in  the  mind ;  a  Judgment  or 
opinion  of  the  value,  degree,  extent,  or  quantity  of  any- 
thing; valuation;  estimation ;  i^proxlinate  cuculation 
of  the  probable  cost  of  any  undertaking. 

EsttniM'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  sesamatio.]  Act  of  esti- 
mating or  valuing. — Estimate;  valuation;  apprecia- 
tion ;  appraisement ;  calculation ;  computation ;  a  reck- 
oning; as.  an  estimation  of  distance.  —  Opinion;  Judg- 
ment ;  notion ;  esteem ;  regard ;  respect;  honor. 
"  I  know  the  gentleman ...  to  be  of  worthy  tstisMtton."  —  Aete. 

Eii'tlniative,  a.  [Fr.  estimat\f.]  Serving  or  tending  to 
estimate. 
"  We  find  In  animals  an  estimmttve  or  Jodlelal  Isenltj."  —  HmU, 

Es'ttmator,  fi.  [Lat  assfimofor.]  One  who  estimates, 
computes,  or  values. 

Ea'tlTal*  a.  [Lat.  lestivus,  from  ststas,  sununer ;  allied 
to  Gr.  aithS,  to  burn.]  Pertaining  to  summer;  antival; 
continuing  through  the  summer. 

E«tl  VM'tlon,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  testivatio.]  Act  of  passing 
the  summer. 

"  A  grotto  Is  a  plaes  of  shads  w  smHwoUoh."  —  Bmcon. 
(Bot.)  See  ^stivatiow. 

EMtollee,  (es-twd4a',)  a.  [0.  Fr.]  (Her.)  Applied  to 
a  star  with  only  four  long  rays  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
broad  In  the  centre,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  and 
called  Cross  estoiUe. 

Eatop',  V.  a.  [L.  Lat  ttopare."]  (Law.)  To  bar;  to 
stop;  toprecluae. 

Eatopll'lM,  n.    rSp.]    A  kind  of  mixed  linen  fabric. 

Estop'pel,  n.  [See  Estop.]  (Law.)  An  impediment 
or  bar  to  a  right  of  action,  arising  firom  a  man's  own 
act  or  that  of  one  to  whom  the  party  estopped  is  privy. 
As,  If  a  party  Is  bound  by  a  particular  lutme  In  an  obli- 
gation, and  afterwards  sued  by  that  name  on  the  same 
obligation,  he  is  estopped,  i.  e.  forbidden  In  law  to  say 
in  abatement  that  he  is  misnamed ;  as  he  cannot  say 
contrary  to  that  which  he  has  admitted  by  his  own 
deed.  All  parties  to  a  deed  are  estopped  to  say  any- 
thing airalnst  what  is  containeiLin  itf  uid  firivlea  f^ 
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EMto'vem^n^pL  [O.Fr.1  (Law,)  Neoemui«t  allowed 
by  law,  H«  •tutennDce,  nlimooy,  Ac. — Also  the  right 
whicii  u  ttfimat  hmt  tw  furnish  biiiMelf  with  ao  much 
Moud  front  tliv  ileinis^d  pn^mbes  m*  mav  lie  saffld«nt  or 
nvcemMkry  fur  hi«  fuel,  t'«uce«,  and  other  agricultural 
opcmtiiMiM. 

BalraMle',  n.  [Ft.]  The  portion  of  the  floor  of  a  room 
ndse<i  two  or  three  iitfp«  abore  the  general  leyel,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiring  a  bed  or  throne ;  it  Is  used  now 
fur  any  purtion  of  a  raised  floor. 

Estnunaeon,  (eg-trdm'a-wn^)  n.  [Fr. ;  It  UrawMt- 
tone.  \  A  kind  of  two-edged  sword  used  in  former  times. 
— AI«o,  a  blow  from  such  a  sword. 

EMtrmnfre,  {f*4rii\f,)  v.  a,  [Fr.  itranger ;  0.  Fr.  «- 
tranffer,  trttm  L.  I^t.  uUraneus^  alien,  foreign,  ftom 
Lat  ertra,  outward.]  To  alienate ;  to  keep  away,  aloot 
or  at  a  distance ;  to  withdraw ;  to  cease  to  fhiquent  and 
be  fiunlliar  with. 

"  iDfidsls  MlroR^Ml  from  Um  booM  of  Oo4."~  JETedk^r. 

— ^To  divert  fh>m  its  original  use  or  possessor. 

—To  alienate,  as  the  affections;  to  turn  from  lore  and 
kindness  to  indifference  or  maleTolence ;  as,  a  wife  o- 
trangtd  tnm  her  husband. 

Estran'tredneas,  n.  State  of  being  estranged;  ee- 
trangement 

EstraniT^ineot,  n.  Alienation ;  a  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance; removal;  voluntary  abstraction. 

Est ran'irer,  n.  One  who  brings  aliout  an  estrange- 
ment. 

Eatrapade',  n.  [Fr:  Sp. et<ra/xu2a.]  {Man.)  The 
action  of  a  horse  that  will  not  obey,  and,  seeking  to  get 
rid  of  its  rider,  rises  up  before,  and,  while  his  forehand  is 
yet  In  the  air,  Jerks  his  hind  legs  rariously  out 

Eatray'*  n.  [0.  Fr.  atrajfer.  See  SraAT.I  (Lauf.)  A 
tame  beast  u  *  horse,  ox,  ass,  or  sheep,  which  is  found 
straying  or  wandering,  or  without  an  owner.  They  be- 
long to  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

Eatreat,  n.  [0.  Fr.  estraitj  from  Lat  extraehu,]  (JE^. 
Law.)  The  extract  copy,  or  note  of  some  original  writ- 
ing or  record,  and  especially  of  fines  and  amercements, 
entered  ou  the  rolls  of  the  court,  to  be  levied  by  its 
bailiff  or  other  oflScer. 

— o.  a.    (Law.)  To  take  from,  by  way  of  fine. 

Eatr^«a,  Oabrikllb  d\    See  Qabuellb  D'Snatis. 

Eatrel'la,  a  river  of  8.  America,  empties  into  the  Pa- 
ciflc  Oce*«n  from  Gostu  Rica,  near  Qnaypo. 

Eatrel'la,  a  town  of  the  Reiiublic  ut  ('ulombia,prov. 
of  Antloquia,  about  5  m.  S.  W.  uf  Blct)*'lHu. 

Eatrel'la,  In  Cb/^/omia,  a  puet-villnge  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  CO.,  about  40  m.  N.  N.  E.  uf  Siu  Luis  Obispo. 

Eat rella.  Porta  da,  a  seaport-town  of  Bradl,  on 
the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  abt  16  m.  N.  of  Rio. 

Eatrella,  Serra  da,  a  mountain-chain  ofBrazil,  prov. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Length  from  £.  to  W.  abt  18  m. 

Eatrel'la,  Serra  de,  u  mountain  range  of  Portugal, 
In  the  province  of  Uelra.  Length  abt  75  ni.  Highest 
peak  7,521  >  ft. 

Eatremadnra,  (ai*4rdi-ma'door'a^)  an  extensive 
prov.  of  Spain,  lying  between  3T^  W  and  40^  38'  N.  Lat., 
and  40  5u'  and  <<>  24'  W.  Lun.  It  has  Salamanca,  and 
parts  of  AviU,  on  tlie  N. ;  Toledo,  La  Manclia,  and  part 
of  Cordova,  on  theK. ;  Seville  on  the  S. ;  and  Alentc^o 
and  Beira,  in  Portugal,  ou  the  W. ;  arra^  14,329  sq.  ro. 
BstrenuMlnra  is  now  divided  into  the  two  prove,  of  Bada- 
joK  and  Caceres.  Although  a  continuation  bf  the  high 
table-land  of  New  Castile,  K  is,  like  it,  a  uniform  plain, 
but  Is  mountainous  on  the  N.  and  S.,  and  is  well  watered, 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  being  covered  with  wood,  and 
the  valleys  with  rich  grass.  Notwithstanding  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  land  has  lain  desolate  and  uncul- 
tivated ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the 
13th  century.  The  breeding  of  goats,  swine,  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  is  much  attended  to.  The  mines, 
whicli  were  formerly  very  productive,  are  no  longer 
worked.  Commerce  is  oonflned  almost  entirely  to  a 
contraband  trade  with  Portugal.  The  inhabitants  are 
poor,  and,  from  the  want  of  roads,  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  Spain,  and  consequently  In  a  low  state  of  civili- 
sation.   Fnp.  743,800. 

Eatremadnra,  a  large  prov.  of  Portugal,  Including 
Lisbon,  tiie  capital.  It  extends  along  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  N.  and  S.  of  Lisbon;  being  bounded  N.  by  Bfira, 
and  K.by  Alent^o;  area  8,180  sq.  m.  The  country  is 
generally  hilly.  To  the  W.  of  the  c«tuary  uf  the  Tagus 
are  the  granite  mountains  uf  the  Sierra  da  Cintra,  vary- 
ing from  1,500  to  1,800  feet  in  height,  and  terminating 
in  the  Cabo  de  Roca.  'I'o  the  S.  of  the  Tagus  are  barren 
moors,  pHrtly  broken  by  morasses,  and  the  limestone 
chain  of  Arrabida.  rising  to  a  height  of  1.000  feet,  and 
terminating  In  the  Cabo  de  £<ipichel.  Many  districts 
are  extremely  fertile,  others  are  bHrren  nnd  unculti- 
vated. Prod.  Wine,  oil,  fruits,  com,  and  cork;  but  even 
the  sandy  plnins  are  covered  with  cistns,  rosemary, 
myrtles,  and  other  flowering  and  fragnint  plants.  The 
breeding  of  CMttle  is  not  much  attended  to.  Minerals. 
Marble,  coal,  and  sea-«alt.  This  province  1ms  been  fre- 
quently visited  by  earthquakes.    P&p.  815.000. 

Ealreme'nlan,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  province  of  Estremadnra,  Spain. 

— n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Estremadnra. 

Eatremes,  Eatremoa,  Eatremoa,  (atVfrai-m/w,) 
a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo,  on  the 
Tarra,  22  m.  from  Evora;  ;wp.  7,S86. 

Eatremoa',  a  town  of  Urar.il,  prov.  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  on  Lake  Quajiru,  abt  16  m.  N.  of  Natal ;  pop. 
2,000. 

Eatrepe',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  tttreper,  from  Lat  exHrparr^  to 
root  up.l  (Law.)  To  commit  waste  or  spoil  in  lands, 
houses,  Ac,  to  another's  damage,  as  by  cutting  down 
trees,  kc. 

Eatrepe'ineiit,  n.    [0.  Fr.]    (Law.)    Any  spoil  or 


watte  made  by  the  tanaot  fbr  MfSs  upon  any  lands  or 
woods,  to  the  prctjudice  of  him  In  reversion ;  also  mak- 
lug  land  barren  by  oontinnal  ploni^ng. 

Eatriell,  Eatrids«,  (oCrv,)  a.  (Com,)  The  fine 
down  taken  from  beneath  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich. 

Earaarjr,  n.    See  JBstuaet. 

Eat'nate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  tutuart.]  To  boll ;  to  swell, 
seethe,  and  rage;  to  be  In  a  state  of  violent  commotion. 

EaUia^Uou,  n.  [Lat  Kihiatio.]  Act  of  estnating; 
violent  commotion,  perturbation,  or  exdteme&t;  aa, 
eatuaUan  of  the  blood. 

Eaaek,  Eaaack,  Faaag,  a  town  and  Ibrtress  of  Aus- 
tria, cap.  of  Slavoula,  on  the  Drave,  18  m.  tnm.  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Danube;  pop.  14.000. 

Etirrio,  (e-^c're-o,)  n.  [Or.  etaireia,  society.]  (Bot.) 
A  kind  of  fruit,  examples  of  which  are  afforded  by  the 
Strawberry,  Ranuncules,  and  Adonis.  When  theachanla 
(see  AcHamuM)  borne  by  a  single  flower  are  so  numor- 
ous  tliat  they  form  more  than  a  single  whorl  or  series, 
they  constitute  collectively  an  E.  In  the  ranuncules  and 
adonis,  the  Mchsenla  are  pUu;ed  on  a  convex  thalamus 
of  a  dry  nature ;  in  the  strawberry  they  are  placed  upon 
a  fleshy  thalamus.  The  so-called  seeds  of  the  strawberry 
are  in  reality  so  many  separate  achsBuia;  while  the  part 
to  which  the  strawberry  owes  Its  value  as  a  fruit  is  mere- 
ly the  succulent  thalamus.  In  the  fruit  of  the  rose,  the 
achvnia.  Instead  of  being  pUced  on  an  elevated  thala- 
mus, are  situated  upon  a  concave  one,  to  which  the  calyx 
is  attached.  This  modification  of  the  ordinary  JS.  is  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  fVult  by  some  botanists,  who  have 
distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  Cynnorhodum,  In  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry,  a  kind  of  E.  is  formed  of 
little  drupes  or  drupels,  crowded  together  upon  a  dry 
tlialamus. 

EtaiT^re,  (ft-a-thar*,)  n.  [Fr.]  An  article  of  household 
furniture  with  a  set  of  shelves,  as  a  side-board,  a  what- 
not, or  the  English  davenport. 

Etampea,  (Hfamp^)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  et 
Oise,  abt  20  m.  ftt>m  Versailles.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  flour  and  wool,  and  more  than  60  mills,  /bp. 
10,842. 

Etaplea,  (ai-tapl^)  a  seaport  of  France,  In  the  Pas-de- 
Calais,  abt.  11  m.  from  Boulogne.  E.  Is  memorable  as 
the  place  where  the  treaty  01  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween Henry  VIL  of  England  and  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  when  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
on  his  Italian  expedition. 

Etat  MiOor,  (urtd'md-€h£r.)  n,  [Fr.,  fh>m  €tat^  state ; 
Lat  itatu$^  and  rnqJoTf  greater.]  (MiL)  The  staff-officers; 
staff. 

Etata-Fnla.    [Fr.]    See  Utotxd  Statu. 

Etawall«  (el-a-waw,)  a  fortress  and  cap.  of  a  dist.  of 
British  India,  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Gauges, 
abt  60  m.  fVom  Agra :  arfa  of  dist.  abt.  1.675  sq.  ro.  ]\)p. 
abt.  500,000.    Thuggism  formerly  prevailed  in  this  dist. 

EtCfetera,  (et-tHft-ra.)  [Lat]  (Contracted  into  etc.  or 
dt.)  And  the  rest,  or  others  of  the  kind;  and  so  ou ; 
and  BO  forth. 

Etch,  (<c/i,)  r.  a.  [D.  eUen;  Ger.  liUen,  to  corrode  by 
acid ;  root,  Sansk.  ad,  to  eat.]  To  produce  figures  or  de- 
signs on  copper  or  other  metallic  plates  by  means  of 
lines  or  sketches  first  drawn.  —  To  sketch ;  to  delineate ; 
to  illustrate. 

— r.  ff .    To  practise  the  art  of  etching. 

Et'cbemln,  or  Echemln,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada, 
rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Lat  46^  21'  N.,  Lon. 
70^37' W.,  and  enters  the  St  Lawrence  abt  4  m.  above 
Quebec.    Length,  abt  50  m. 

Etcb'er,  n.    One  who  practises  etching. 

Etch'ingr,  n.  Act  or  art  of  etching;  n  mode  of  engrav- 
ing.—  Impressions  taken  ftt>m  an  etched  plate. — See 
ENORAViifo,  and  KLXcrmo-KTCHi.xo. 

Etcll'ili(r«needle,  n.  A  finely-pointed  steel  instru- 
ment  used  by  etchers  for  tracing  out  lines,  Ac,  on  a  me- 
tallic plate. 

Et«0€lea,  (e-teffhkl«i,)  a  son  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta. 
After  his  father's  death.  It  wms  agreed  between  him  and 
his  brother  Polynlcee,  that  they  should  liuth  share  the 
royalty,  and  each  reign  alternately  a  year.  £.,  by  right 
of  seniority,  first  ascended  the  throne;  but  after  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  he  refused  to  resign  In  favor  of  his 
brother.  Polynicea  resolved  to  punish  him,  and  for 
this  purpose  sought  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law, 
Adnistus,  king  of  Argos,  who  assisted  him  with  a  large 
army.  War  commencing,  and  having  been  carried  on 
with  various  success  for  some  time.  It  was  at  last  decided 
by  the  two  brothers,  that  they  should  end  their  dispute 
by  engaging  in  single  combat.  They  lioth  fell,  and  it  is 
said  that  their  ashes  separated  themselves  on  the  burn- 
ing pile,  as  if  sensible  of  resentment  and  hostile  to  re- 
conciliation. 

Eteoa'tlc,  n.  [Gr.  e/eo«,  year,  and  stichoit  verse.]  A 
chronogram. 

Eter'nal,  a.  [Fr.  iUmal;  Lat.  ai^mtw,  a*rtfumtt«, 
tevum ;  Gr.  aton,  a  lifetime,  and  ttmot^  denoting  con- 
tinuance. The  Gr.  aum  is  akin  to  art,  nlwHys,  forever.] 
Without  beginning  or  end  of  existence;  that  has  always 
been  and  always  shall  be. 

••  Ths  ttmal  God  !•  thy  rttuge."  —  Deut.  xxxiil.  17. 

— Without  end  of  existence,  or  duration;  endless;  im- 
mortal. 

"  Bot  Id  them  DSture'a  copy  not  «(«mal."  —  Shak*. 

— Ceaseless ;  perpetual ;  interminable ;  without  intermis- 
sion. 

"  And  fires  *t*mal  io  thy  temple  •hlne."  —  Drydt$i. 

— Unchangeable ;  immutable ;  as, "  eternal  truth."  Drydtn. 
— n.    An  appellation  of  God. 

Efer'naltat,  n.    One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of 

the  existence  of  matter  being  dependent  upon  eternity. 

Efer'nalljr,  adv.    Without  beginning  or  end  of  dura- 


tkm,  or  witbont  end  only;  forever ;  anctiangaabiy;  ia 
variably:  at  all  timet;  perpetually ;  without  iot«raisik». 

Eiar'nlty,  n.  [  Kr.  itemiti;  Lat  aiemitas.]  Duration  or 
continuance  without  beginning  or  end ;  duration  witih 
out  end ;  the  state  of  time  after  death. 

(PhiL)  An  attribute  of  the  Deity,  the  existence  of 
whom,  according  to  the  true  principlea  of  religion,  is 
without  beginning  or  end.  It  is  a  negative  Idea  clothed 
¥rith  a  positive  name.  To  whatever  it  is  an>U«d,  it  sop- 
poseaa  present  existence,  and  it  Is  the  negation  or  deatal 
of  any  beginning  or  end  to  that  ad^aame  state  of  exist- 
ence. As  applied  to  the  Deity,  it  has  not  been  oontxvverted 
by  those  who  acknowledge  a  deity  at  all.  On  the  oooimoa 
basis  of  iirg^mentative  phlloaophy,  there  never  coaM 
have  beei)  a  time  when  nothing  ever  existed,  as  assur- 
edly that  state  of  nothing  impidpable  roust  have  nec«>«- 
aarily  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  In  strict- 
ness, however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  duratios 
prior  to  that  of  the  vltdble  world;  it  is  snfficient  fur  as 
to  know  tiiat  the  contriver  existed  before  hie  handi  vurk. 
Eternity  being  infinite,  is  inconceivable  by  our  finitf  un- 
derstandings ;  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  imai:ine  an 
infinite  being  to  exist  without  It.  There  is  a  distinctioo 
made  between  an  anttrior  and  a  poiUHor  eternity ;  the 
latter  bidongft  to  iM'ingM  whom  G«»d  proposes  to  pfeservs 
forever,  the  tomier  to  himself  alone. 

Eter'Dlae,  r.  a.  [Fr.  Uemiser.]  To  make  eternal  or 
endless ;  to  perpetuate;  to  make  forever  fiunoue ;  to  im- 
mortalize. 

Etaalan,  (e-Uftvan^  a.  [Gr.  Ouiai  (aneatoC,  winds,  being 
understood),  periodical  winds,  monsoons;  fJttia*,  for  a 
year,  every  vear,  Arom  «(o«, a  year.]  Annual;  yearly; 
periodical;  blowing  at  »tated  times  of  the  yt«r,  as  the 
monsoons  and  trade-winds. — See  Wisn. 

E'thal,N.  [From  the  first  syllablesof  ctA^  and  alco- 
hol.] (Oiem.)  When  spermaceti  Is  saponified,  it  yields 
ethal  Instead  of  glycerine,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordi- 
nary fata.  It  Is  a  white  solid,  fusible  at  118°  Fahr.,  and 
soluble  In  alcohol,  crystalllring  in  plates  as  it  ci>ols.  It 
possesses  the  constitution  and  properties  of  a  true  aloo- 
nol,  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  palmitic  acid  that 
ordinary  vinous  alcohol  does  to  acetic  acid.     /brai.  C^ 

E'tnam,  [Heb.,  their  strength.]  A  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites, (H>on  after  leaving  Egjpt, (i>.  xiii.  20 ;  A'ttm.  xxxiii. 
6.)  It  lay  near  the  head  of  the  west  gulf  of  the  RH 
Sea,  and  the  wilderness  cast  of  It  was  often  called  by  the 
same  name. 

E'thao.  (Script.)  I.  One  of  four  men  renowned  for 
wlsdum,  though  excelled  by  Solomon,  (1  htn.  iv.  31;  1 
Oir.  ii.  6.)  He  appears  to  have  Ix^n  a  son  of  Zerali  or 
Ksra,  and  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Judali.  — II.  A  Le- 
vite,  son  of  Kishi,  and  one  of  the  three  niasterv  of  the 
temple-music,  (1  C*r.  vl.44;  xv.  17-1».>— III.  A  person 
to  whom  Psalm  89  is  Inscribed. 

Etiiaii'lin,  [Heb.,  consUntly  flo¥ring]  (Script.)  A 
month  so  named  before  the  captivity,  becnuse  the  au- 
tumnal rains  then  began  to  fill  the  dry  river-channda 
It  was  afterwards  callcil  Tishri,  and  answers  neariv  to 
our  October.  On  this  month  Solomon's  temple  was  dedi- 
cated, (1  Am.  viii.  2.) 

Eth'elbald,  king  of  Wessex,  was  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Ethelwolf.  He  married  his  stepmother,  Judith 
of  France,  but  whs  forc«d  U*  al»andon  that  connection, 
and  she  became  the  wife  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  the  ancestress  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and,  through  her,  of  the  kings  of  England.  Eth- 
elbald  was  engaged  in  military  confiict«  with  the  Danes, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  common  quality  of 
bravery,  but  otherwise  holds  no  remarkable  place  in  his- 
tory.   D.  860. 

Etli'elbert,  king  of  Kent  succeeded  to  the  throne  a  d. 
560.  About  five  years  latter  he  mnrried  Bertha,  daughter 
of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris,  a  Christian  princes*,  who 
came  to  Britain  accompanied  by  a  Gallic  bishop.  Ethel- 
bert  was  acknowledged  Bretwaldaon  thefallof  Ceawlin, 
king  of  Wessex,  about  590.  The  mission  of  St  Augus- 
tine took  place  in  597,  Ethelbert  was  baptised,  and  Au- 
gustine WHS  mHde  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Christi- 
anity was  BO(m  after  established  among  the  East  Saxons 
and  in  Northumbria.  The  code  of  laws  which  Ethelbert 
published  in  English,  about  600,  is  the  first  of  our  writ- 
ten laws,  and  the  earliest  In  any  modem  language.  Eth- 
elbert died  in  616,  and  was  afterwards  canonised. 

Etb'elbert,  king  of  England,  the  second  son  of  Ethel- 
wolf,  whoso  kingdom  ho  shared  with  his  brother  EtiiH- 
bald  in  858,  and  succeeded  to  the  whole  on  Ethelbald's 
death  in  860.  He  was  a  virtuous  prince,  and  beloved  by 
his  subjects.    D.  866. 

Etb'elred  I.,  king  of  England,  the  third  son  of  Eth- 
elwolf, succeeded  his  brother  Etiiclbert  In  866.  lie  was 
a  virtuous  prince,  beloved  by  his  sultJects.  and  moatly 
engaged  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  D.  871. 

Ethelrbd  II.,  king  of  England,  the  son  <»f  Edgar,  snc- 
ceeded  his  brother.  Edward  the  Martyr,  in  979.  Ilia  ud- 
manly  spirit  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Danes,  by 
u  tax  levied  on  his  subjects,  called  Dancgelt.  To  tree 
himself  from  this  uppreesion,  he  caused  the  Danes  t^*  be 
treacbenmsly  mas8acre<l,throughr..it  the  country.  In  one 
day.  On  this,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  entered  hb 
kingdom,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  NorOTacr!y ;  but 
Sweyn  dying  soon  after.  Kthelred  returned,  and,  after 
an  inglorious  reign  of  37  veHrs,  died  1016. 

Eth'elwolf,  king  of  England,  came  to  the  crown  in 
837,  and  has  rendered  his  reign  famous  for  l»eing  that  in 
which  tithes  were  instituted.  He  was  a  mild  and  reli- 
gious prince,  and  went  to  Rome  with  his  youngest  son 
Alfi-e<L    D.857. 

Esther,  n.  [Fr.  itker,  fW>m  Lat  tether;  Or.  aithir.  Ih>a 
aitho^  to  light  up,  to  kindle,  to  bum  or  blase  :  Samk. 
atojxi,  the  heat  of  the  sun— root  top,  to  make  hot] 
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(Fkjftiet.)  That  which  la  above  the  element  of  fire ;  the 
dear  upper  air ;  pare  refined  air :  a  thin,  rabtile  matter^ 
moeh  finer  and  rarer  than  air,  which,  according  to  some 
philoaophere,  begins  from  the  limitt  of  the  atmoephere, 
•Bd  oocnpiee  the  heavenly  space. 

{Cktm,)  Kther  it  need  as  a  generic  term  to  denote  a 
•CTies  of  organic  bodies  liaTlng  the  general  formula  Hn 
+i(CnHn+i)0.  They  are  looked  upon  as  being  deriTed 
from  corresponding  alcohols  by  the  abetractiou  of  one 
eqairaLent  of  water ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  re- 
garded as  the  oxide  of  a  radical  represented  by  the  for- 
mala  within  the  brackets,  of  which  their  alcohols  are 
the  hyctatited  oxides.  This  theory  has  undergone  a  modi- 
flcatioa  of  late  years,  the  followers  of  Qerhardt  laying 
it  down  as  a  principle  that  the  equiTalent  of  an  ether 
when  existing  alone  ia  double,  and  that  its  compounds 
are  Ibrmed  by  substitution.  There  are  strong  reasons  in 
avpport  of  this  theory,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  consider 
the  doable  and  compound  ethers.  Ethers  are  subdivided 
into— 1.  SimpU  ethers^  of  which  ordinary  vinous  ether 
■MTbetakenasatype  (G,H.OC,Hs);  2,<A«doM6<«e<A<rt, 
which  consist  of  two  equivalents  of  different  ethera 
united,  as  the  meOiifhelMUs  ether  (CaH.OCH,) ;  and  the 
compound  ethera,  which  contain  an  equivalent  of  an 
ether  united  to  an  equivalent  of  an  acid  or  halogen,  and 
correspond  to  salts;  thus,  nitric  ether  is  CaHgO,KOs; 
hydrochloric  ether,  C,HsCl.  From  the  formulas  given 
of  the  double  and  compound  ethers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  double  atoms  of  the  original 
ether,  in  which  one  atom  is  replaced  by  another  ether 
ia  one  case,  and  by  an  uihydrous  acid  or  a  halogen  in 
the  other.  In  common  parlance,  ether  is  generally  token 
to  mean  the  ordinary  sulphuric  ether,  as  It  is  improperly 


Fig,9es. 

termed  from  being  obtained  from  alcohol  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Pare  ether  Is  an  extremely  limpid, 
colorieea,  transparent  fluid,  very  volatile,  and  refracting 
ll^t  with  fcreat  power.  Its  odor  Is  peculiarly  powerfhl 
and  penetrating  if  inhaled ;  at  first  producing  exhilara- 
tioa,  and  afterwards  stimuhiting  effects,  followed  by  in- 
sensibility to  pain.  As  an  anassthetic  it  is.  if  not  so  pow- 
erful, at  least  less  dangerous  than  chloroform.  It  has  a 
spodflc  gravity  of  0-724  at  56°  F.,  and  boils  at  U'9P  F.  It  is 
i»ed  for  producing  cold  artificially  by  rapid  evaporation, 
lu  vapor  is  extremely  dense,  sinking  heavily  in  air;  great 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  not  to  pour  it  out  mth  a 
flame  below  it,  otherwise  an  explosion  of  a  dangerous 
character  might  ensue.  Mixed  with  certain  proportions  of 
air,  it  forms  a  highly  explosive  compound.  It  dissolves 
raadily  in  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  in  water.  It  is 
mach  ased  in  medicine ;  but  its  principal  commercial 
applicatSon  is  as  a  solvent  for  pvroxylin  in  the  manufao- 
tve  of  collodion.  In  analysis  U  is  used  as  a  solvent  for 
Ihts,  is  prepared  from  alcohol  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
add  at  an  elevated  temperature.  On  the  small  scale, 
the  apparatas  which  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
Is  the  retort  and  receiver  (Fig.  068)  into  which  a  mix- 
tare  of  equal  weigbto  of  spirits  of  wine,  or  rectified 
spirit  ami  oil  of  vitriol,  or,  by  volume,  2  of  alcohol  and 
1  of  salphuric  acid,  are  placed,  and  heat  being  cautiously 
applied,  a  liquid  distils  over,  which  consists  of  ether 
and  water.  In  a  short  time,  the  contenta  of  the  retort 
begin  to  blacken,  and  the  operation  must  be  atopped,  or 
the  distillate  will  become  contamiuHted  with  sulphur- 
oos  add.  On  the  large  scale,  the  procMS  of  Boulny.  or 
the  oomUmtouM  pmcettf  as  it  is  termed,  is  now  generally 
in  ose.  Squal  measures  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  heated  in  a  capacious  retort,  which  is  connected  ¥rith 
a  reservoir  of  alcohol  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  fast  as 
the  ether  distils  off,  a  corresponding  amount  of  alcohol 
BMskes  up  the  deficiency.  The  process  is  continued  un- 
til thirty  times  the  original  amount  of  alcohol  is  used, 
the  salphuric  acid  acting  over  and  over  again  as  the 
apftit  by  which  an  equivalent  of  water  is  abstracted 
from  an  equivalent  of  alcohol.    See  Sectk^n  II. 

IMhe're*!.  a.  [Lat.  atheritu.]  Fonne<l  of  ether ;  con- 
taining or  filled  with  ether;  heavenly;  celestial;  rulat- 
ing  to  or  existing  in  the  air. 

Ktke'reallsm,  Etliere»l'lty,  n.  QnaUty  of  being 
ethereal. 

gtfce^reatlae^  r.  a.  To  convert  into  ether  or  into  a 
very  subtile  fluid :  to  render  ethereal  or  spiritual. 

Etlie'r««llBe4l«  p.  a.  (Chem.)  Converted  into  ether; 
made  ethereitl  or  spiritual. 

EUie'reallx*  odv.  In  an  ethereal  or  heavenly  manner. 

Btlie^rMOneMK  n.    Quality  of  being  ethereal. 

Ktlie'ria,  h.  {ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  freHh-water  bivalve 
MoUuMOL,  living  attached  to  shells  and  stones  in  the  Nile 
and  other  rivers  of  Africa.  The  mantle  lobes  are  free, 
with  a  large  quadrate  foot  like  that  of  the  ITntonex,  and 
the  shell  is  pearly  and  bliatered  internally,  and  covered 
axtemaJIy  with  a  groen  epidermis  which  is  often  eroded. 

Ktii'criwte,  in  Oeorpia,  a  vilUge  of  Jones  co.,  abt  17 
m.  W.  byN.  of  Milledgeville. 

Ktkertflcail^n,  (Mh€r-i/'e4eat^ihun,)  n,  [Vr.]  (Chem.) 


The  prooesB  by  which  the  same  amount  of  sulphuric  add 
serves  continuously  for  the  abstraction  of  an  equivalent 
of  water  fh>m  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  equiva> 
lents  of  alcohol,  has  been  much  discussed  amons  chem- 
ists. Numerous  researches  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Liebig,  Mitscherllch,  Graham,  and  others,  and 
the  general  explanation  arrived  at,  is  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  unites  with  the  alcohol  to  form  sulphetbylic  acid 
and  water.  The  sulphethyilc  acid  then  splits  up  into 
ether,  which  distils  over,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  again 
unites  with  the  alcohol  to  form  a  second  portion  of 
sulphetbylic  acid,  which  is  in  its  turn  decomposed.  The 
grcNftt  difficulty  in  admitting  this  view  arises  fh)m  the 
circumstance  that  svlpbeUiylio  acid  should  be  first 
formed  and  then  immediately  decomposed,  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances  of  temperature.  Uitscner- 
lich  and  Graham  consider  that  the  sulphuric  acid  acta  in 
a  catalytic  manner,  aimply  inducing  comnoaition  in 
other  bodies  by  its  pressure,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  ferment.  —  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  very  in- 
tereetloff  subject,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  Bfiller's  Ele- 
ments nf  Chemistry,  vol.  ill.,  3d  edition. 

Etber'lfoniiy  a.  Ilaving  the  form  of  ether. 

Etb'erlne.  n.  (Otem.)  A  volatile,  oily  bvdrocarbon 
formed  during  the  preparation  of  ether,  and  known  as 
liaht  oil  of  wine. 

Etherisa'tlOD,  n.  (Med.)  The  administration  of 
ether  by  Inhalation,  as  an  auaBsthetic. 

E'therlae,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  ether;  to  stupefy  with 
ether. 

Etb'le«  or  Eth'ical,  o.  [Fr.  ithique;  Lat  ethicus:  Or. 
ethikoSf  from  ethos,  custom,  usage,  manners,  habits.]  Re- 
lating to  manners  or  morals ;  treating  of  morality ;  de- 
livering precepta  of  morality. 

Etb'icalljr ,  adv.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  morality. 

Etll'lcs.  n.  sing,  or  pL  [Fr.  ithique ;  Gr.  ethicOy  from 
ethos.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  voluntary 
action,  and  thus  seeks  to  determine  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  moral  duty.  This  branch  of  knowledge  has  been 
divided  by  modern  writers  into  two  parts,  the  one  com- 
prehending the  theory  of  moral  science,  and  the  other 
ito  jpracUcai  doctrines.  On  the  former  side,  the  first  part 
investigates  that  principle  of  our  constitution  by  which 
we  are  led  to  form  the  notion  of  moral  distinctions;  and 
on  the  latter  side  it  inquires  into  the  proper  object  of 
moral  approbation.  In  other  words,  this  acience  en- 
deavors to  give  an  answer  to  the  question, — Is  it  by  the 
same  foculty  that  perceives  the  existence  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  other  departmenta  of  knowledge,  or  by  a 
peculiar  power  of  moral  perception,  which  is  pleased 
with  one  set  of  qualities  and  displeased  with  another, 
on  which  the  peculiar  obltgation  of  moral  conduct  is 
(bunded?  What  is  the  common  quality  or  qualities,  in 
short,  belonging  to  all  the  different  forms  of  virtue  f  Is 
it  benevolence— is  it  sympathy— is  it  a  rational  self-love  ? 
Thus  the  scope  of  the  one  question  is  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  our  moral  ideas;  that  of  the  other  to  refer  the 
various  moral  phenomena  to  their  most  simple  and  gen< 
ersl  laws.  Again,  the  practical  doctrines  of  mondity 
compreliend  the  rules  formed  to  direct  human  conduct, 
and  the  best  means  of  compassing  this  general  end. 
These  two  questions,  when  properly  treated,  seem  to 
exhaust  the  entire  theory  of  morals.  Ethics,  thfu.  Is  a 
word  which  shall  be  employed  in  the  succeeding  article 
as  altogether  synonymous  with  moral  philosophy.  One 
of  ita  best  and  latest  German  expounders  observes: 
**The  best  name  for  this  science  is  Ethic,  or  doctrine  of 
morals,  as  is  clear  fh>m  the  relation  of  this  word  te  the 
three  fundamental  conceptions  of  morals  —  law  or  duty, 
virtue,  and  chief  good."  E.,  or  morals,  has  properly  to 
do  with  action  rather  than  with  thought ;  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  active  powers  that  Reid  andf  Stuart  have 
employed  in  their  works  to  designate  this  field  of 
inquiry ;  not  that  action  belongs  exclusively  to  morals 
and  not  also  to  the  intellectual  faculties ;  but  that  it 
belongs  more  obtrusively  and  overtly  to  this  department 
than  it  does  to  the  other.  Action  in  general  Is  two- 
fold: it  is  either  instinctive  and  constitutional,  as  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  the  love  of  sex ;  or  it  is  voluntary  and 
designed,  as  when  men  pursue  a  course  of  ambition,  or 
spend  a  long  life  In  the  endeavor  to  master  some  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  Of  those  two  lines  of  action,  one 
is  necessary,  compulsory,  and  absolute  while  it  laata; 
while  the  other  is  contingent,  voluntary,  and  relative. 
I  may  resist  the  strong  urgings  of  ambition  or  of  glory; 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  demands  of  hunger.  It  is  at  the 
choice  of  Napoleon  whether  he  leave  Elba  or  not,  al- 
though it  is  quite  necessary  that  he  should  have  his 
breakfast  on  that  Inauspicious  morning.  It  thus  appears, 
that  while  the  one  class  of  actions  in  neceesary  to  our 
existence,  the  other  is  by  no  means  necessary ;  and  many 
persons  would  be  all  the  happier  to  resist  those  urgent 
longings  which  besiege  their  will*  and  often  carry  them 
captive.  Another  consequence  follows  from  this  consid- 
eration, which  it  ia  all-important  to  note  on  the  present 
occasion — that  it  depends  altogether  on  whether  the 
will  of  man  be  conaciously  free,  as  to  whether  his  acta 
can  carry  with  them  any  moral  responsibility.  If  a 
stone  accidentally  falls  on  my  head,  and  materially  in- 
jures me,  I  do  not  blame  the  stone,  I  simply  lay  the 
charge  on  my  own  evil  fortune.  If  I  am  bitten  severely 
by  my  neighbor's  dog,  I  may  pronounce  the  dog  dan- 

garous  to  the  lieges,  I  cannot  hold  him  guilty  of  assault, 
nt  if  I  am  knocked  down  and  robbed  by  a  ruffian  in 
the  next  lane,  I  shall  use  all  my  endeavor  to  have  him 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  punished ;  for  un- 
less he  be  an  imbecile  or  a  madman,  he  cannot  sot  up 
a  plea  of  moral  incompetence,  which  everybody  would 
urge  in  fkvor  of  the  previous  cases.  Nor  am  I  respon- 
sible for  an  act  performed  by  me  while  I  was  under 
moral  or  physical  compulsion ;  for  by  being  so  con- 


strained, my  will,  my  voluntary  guiding  power.  Is  da> 
prived  of  ita  accustomed  f^^edom,  and  I  am  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  act  as  I  please.  It  hence  appears  that  for 
all  practical  moral  purposes,  the  will  must  be  consciously 
f^ree,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  responsibility.  And  not 
only  so ;  the  other  fiumlties,  which  always  go  to  aid  the 
moral  judgment  in  pronouncing  ita  awards,  must  be  in 
a  normally  healthy  condition,  otherwise  no  moral  bUme 
is  attachable  to  a  vicious  act  more  than  to  a  virtuous 
one.  Were  our  law  courta  capable  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing the  more  delicate  shades  of  character  and  of 
guilt  that  fluently  come  before  them  for  judgment, 
and  were  human  nature  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
finer  traita  and  more  delicate  lineamenta  of  men's  dis- 
positions, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  civil  and 
criminal  codes  would  experience  an  entire  modification 
of  their  peculiar  rigor  against  peculiar  offences  and 
crimes  often  committed  with  but  little  moral  cofdtation, 
and  with  but  little  moral  guilt.  For  how  often  are 
men's  passions  strong  where  their  moral  perception  is 
not  of  the  highest  I  And  when  malevolent  emotions 
become  heated,  do  tliey  not  blind  men's  minds  to  every 
other  consideration  but  wliat  this  wicked  passion  polnta 
them  tof  Then  the  history  of  the  growth  and  forma> 
tion  of  human  character  is  nearly  a  terra  incognita,  and 
such  should  always  be  taken  Into  account  In  anything 
approaching  a  perfect  code  of  moral,  or  even  of  crimimd 
law.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  shake  or  to  confirm  the 
will  in  ita  moral  endeavors,  is  calculated  to  shake  or  to 
confirm  the  comparative  perfection  of  the  moral  char- 
acter. With  the  view,  accordingly,  of  aacertainlng  and 
of  classifying  the  various  sources  of  our  activity,  varioos 
ethical  inquirers  have  analyzed  our  various  propensities 
into  nearly  the  following  principles :  1.  There  are  our 
appetites  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  sex,  which  take  their 
rise  from  the  body,  and  which  ally  us  with  the  brutes. 
To  those  natarel  appetites  belong  the  acquired  ones: 
such  as  the  liking  for  tobacco  and  other  narcotics,  and 
for  intoxicating  drinks.  All  stimulants  are  of  this  class. 
2.  There  ara  the  desires,  which  may  be  conveniently  dis- 
tributed into  the  desire  for  knowledge  (curiosity),  the 
desire  of  society,  the  desire  of  esteem,  the  desira  of  power 
(ambition),  the  desire  of  superiority  (emulation).  Then 
there  are  the  acquired  desires,  or,  as  Dr.  Hutchinson 
termed  them,  ''secondary  desires:"  such  as  the  desire 
for  wealth,  for  dress,  for  equipage,  for  retinue,  and  for 
furniture,  which  are  all  readily  explainable  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  association.  3.  Then  there  are  the  affections,  or 
those  active  principles  whose  direct  and  ultimate  object 
is  the  oommunicHtlon  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  to  any  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  These  are  distinguished,  according 
to  their  tendency,  into  benevolent  and  malevolent  aflieo- 
tions.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  parental  and  the 
filial    emotions  —  those  of  kindred,  love,  friendship, 

fatriotlsm,  universal  benevolence,  pity,  gratitude,  Ac. 
t  is  to  be  remarked,  regarding  those  affections,  that 
this  classification  is  simply  offered  from  its  convenience, 
not  fh>m  Its  being  exhaustive.  Thera  is  one  peculiarity 
observable  with  respect  to  these  emotions,  that,  accom- 
panied as  they  all  are  with  exquisite  pleasure,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  nothing  selfish  in  their  origin.  This  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  many  writers.  It  is  a  remark 
of  Bishop  Butler,  that  the  final  cause  of  so  much  8gree> 
able  emotion  connected  with  the  exercise  of  benevolence 
is,  in  all  likelihood,  meant  to  induce  us  to  cultivate  with 
peculiar  care  a  class  of  our  active  principles  so  immedi- 
ately subesrvlent  to  the  happiness  of  human  society. 
Our  malevolent  passions,  or  affections,  are  usually  dis- 
tributed into  hatred,  jealousy,  envy,  revenge,  and  some 
kinds  of  resentment.  As  the  former  class  of  affections 
are  always  accompanied  with  pleasant  emotions,  so  the 
malevolent  ones  are  invariably  attended  by  disagreeable 
ones.  It  Is  obvious  fh)m  this,  that  the  I  itter  ara  only 
to  be  used  with  a  great  degree  of  caution,  and  on  no 
occasion  in  greater  intenaity  than  the  urgent  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  demand.  They  are  like  those  poisonous 
cures  that  ara  sometimes  administered  to  us  to  restore 
our  frames  to  their  accustomed  health.  If  the  pre- 
scribed dose  be  oventeppcd,  the  chances  ara  that  we 
must  atone  for  our  rashness  with  our  lives.  Such  would 
he  the  constitution  of  man,  wera  no  inheritance  of  reason 
or  of  conscience  to  fall  to  his  shara.  Reason,  however, 
randen  the  nature  of  man  altogether  different  fK>m  what 
it  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  by  this  faculty.  In  ita  mul- 
tifarious forms,  that  man  is  capable  of  availing  himself 
fully  of  his  |Mtst  experience  In  avoiding  those  temporary 
pleasures  that  he  knows  will  be  succeeded  bv  a  corre- 
sponding suffering,  and  in  submitting  to  those  lesser  ills 
of  life  which  he  knows  will  ultimately  minister  to  a 
greater  secession  of  good.  In  a  word,  he  can  form  that 
more  enlarged  and  liberal  idea  of  happiness  with  which 
every  cultivated  man  is  acquainted,  and  he  can  delib- 
erate about  the  best  means  of  attaining  to  this  wi«hed- 
for  goal.  It  Is  impossible  to  pronounce  the  word  hap- 
piness in  the  hearing  of  any  man  without  at  the  same 
time  enkindling  in  his  mind  various  ideas,  more  or  less 
attainable,  of  an  exceedingly  desirable  object  4.  Self- 
love,  accordingly,  or  that  species  of  desira  which  longs 
for  personal  happiness  as  an  end  in  itself,  is  a  rational 
principle  ofonr  nature,  altogether  le^timateand  praise- 
worthy when  kept  in  ita  own  place.  The  pursuit  of  one's 
interest  in  an  enlightened  way  is  perfectly  lawful  as  an 
ethical  end ;  it  only  becomes  unlawful  when,  by  ita  ex- 
cess, it  shuts  out  that  Msentlally  higher  principle  which 
men  have  variously  termed  the  moral  fdcnlty,  the  moral 
sense,  the  conscience.  Self-interest,  or  solf-love,  dlffera 
fh>m  selfishnew,  which  always  indicates  a  peculiarly  low 
and  vulgar  state  of  character,  which  is  only  content 
with  the  perpetual  gratification  of  a  morbid  sensuality. 
This  enlightened  ragard  to  our  own  interest  was,  by 
many  of  U^e  ancient  philosophers,  rcsudfdaf  th9  whole 
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of  virtue,  and  they  thought  they  had  aeccMnpUahed  the 
drrtiee  of  sagee  when  they  had  laid  down  ralee,  of  more 
urIeM  particularity,  for  the  attainment  of  thb  '*eapreme 
good,"  tbii  summum  bonum.  Nor  is  it  to  l>e  woiulered 
at,  that  they  placed  the  whole  of  virtue  in  tliis  pmden- 
tini  0elf-reg»nl;  fur  the  two  principlee  —  that  of  aelf- 
interent  Hud  of  the  moral  biciilty  —  lead  to  nearly  the 
■ame  course  of  action  in  practical  life.  That  the  prin- 
ciples are  not  identical  —  on  the  contrary  are  radically 
and  abidingly  distinct,  may  be  established  from  a  variety 
of  considerations.  It  is  from  experience  that  we  learn 
the  connection  of  rirtue  aud  happinees;  and  hence  vir- 
tue, the  cause,  must  certainly  precede  the  esustence  of 
self-love,  as  the  effect.  In  all  Unguages,  the  words  em- 
ployed to  denote  tlie  ideas  of  duty  and  interest  are  dis- 
tinct. The  to  kalon  and  the  kathfJcon  of  the  Oreelcs,  and 
the  honutwn  and  ttUU  of  the  Latins,  express  exactly 
what  we  me:in  when  we  spuak  of  duty  and  of  interest. 
A  similar  conclusion  likewise  fluds  countenance  in  the 
early  period  at  which  our  moral  judgments  make  their 
appearance,  it  being  always  a  considerable  while  before 
it  is  possible  that  we  should  be  capable  of  forming  the 

S general  notion  of  our  own  happiness.  To  escape  the 
brce  of  some  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  this  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  as  a  separate 
existence  in  human  nature,  was  first  of  ail  discovered 
by  philosophers  and  politicians,  and  the  influence  of 
education  has  effected  the  rest  on  the  gro¥ring  mind  of 
the  race.  Now  education  is  no  doubt  a  powernil  instm- 
ment;  but  there  is  no  example  on  record  that  can  be 
pointed  out  to  illustrate  the  case  of  a  new  creation  be- 
ing implanted  in  men's  minds  by  means  of  this  potent 
organ  of  culture.  No  doubt  sufficient  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  different  circumstauces  of  mankind  in 
difr<jrent  periods  of  society,  and  for  the  diversity  of 
their  speculative  opinions,  as  well  as  for  the  difTerent 
moral  significance  of  the  same  action,  performed  under 
different  systems  of  external  behavior.  But  while  edu- 
cation may,  aud  does,  in  this  way  modify  in  important 
respects  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
their  opinions  regarding  the  beautiful  uid  the  sublime, 
we  would  be  far  from  maintaining  that  it  can  effect  such 
wonders  as  to  create  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
or  our  SMthetical  ideas.  — The  science  of  E.  gives  rise  to 
an  infinite  number  of  inquiries,  the  principal  of  which 
are  considered  under  Bkautt,  Ck)N8CiB}fCB,  Frudom, 
N2<*E9S.TT,  Revilatiov,  Vibtub,  Ac.  See  also  the  heads 
of  the  several  systems  of  philosophy. 

EihIOD'le  Aeld,  n.  [Or.  aWter,  air,  and  thrion^  sul- 
phur.] {ChfM.)  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  bisulphate  of 
the  diatomic  radical  ethylene.  It  is  ethylene  united 
with  two  equivalents  of  water,  and  four  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethiopia*  (e-fAe-<//)e-a.)  [Or.  aWw-dpi^  sunburnt.]  {Anc 
Geog.)  Originally,  all  men  of  dark-brown  or  black  color 
were  called  Ethiopians.  Later,  this  name  was  given 
more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
south  of  Libya  and  Egypt,  or  the  Upper  Nile,  extend- 
ing from  10^  to  25<3  N.  I^t.,  and  io^^  to  5eP  E.  Lon.,  t.  e.  the 
Cush  or  Kosh  of  the  Bible,  and  the  present  Nubia,  Sen- 
nair,  Kordofan,  Abyssinia.  The  accounts  which  tha 
ancients  have  left  us  ¥rith  respect  to  this  people  are, 
even  where  they  are  not  of  an  entirely  fabolovts  nature, 
extremely  scanty  and  untmstworthy,  as  both  Oreeks 
and  Komans  never  got  beyood  NapcUa,  19^  N.  Lat.  We 
will  Just  mention  that  from  the  Homeric  age  down  to 
Ptolemy  —  who  is  somewhat  better  informed — these 
regioos  were  peopled  by  Pygmies,  Troglodytes  (dwellers 
in  cavemsX  Blemmyes  (hideous  men),  Macrobii  (long- 
lived  men),  Ac,  liesides  being  divided  into  the  lands  of 
cinnamon,  myrrh,  of  elephant-eaters,  flsh-eaters,  tor- 
toise-eaters, serpent-eaters,  Ac.  The  only  portion  of  an- 
cient records  which  does  contain  something  akin  to  his- 
torical accounts,  is  that  which  refers  to  Merotf,  an  island 
formed  by  the  rivers  Astaphus  and  Astaboras,  tributa- 
ries of  the  Nile.— See  Abtssinia,  Mbbok,  and  Nubia. 

Etbio'piMil,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ethiopia. 

— n.  A  native  of  Ethiopia. 

Ethtop'le,  a.  ReUting  to  Ethiopia. 

— n.  The  language  of  Ethiopia. 

E'thlop**  Mineral,  n.  (Chrm.)  Sabsnlphide  of  mer- 
cury. It  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by  transmitting 
acurrent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution 
of  a  mercurial  subsaIt,or  by  trituratinglS  parts  of  moist 
sulphur  with  200  of  mercury.    Ihrm.  HjS. 

Ethmoid,  Elhmold'al.  a.  [  Prom  Or.  ethmn$,  a  sieve, 
and  eitiojt.  form. J   Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid  boue. 

Etb'mold  Bone,  n.  (AncU.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  which  is  exceedingly  soft  and  spongy,  consisting 
of  many  convoluted  plates,  which  form  a  network  like 
a  honeycomb.  It  is  somewhat  cubical  in  form,  and  is 
situated  between  the  two  orbitary  processes  of  the 
frontal  l>one,  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  olfactory 
nerves  shoot  down  through  the  numerous  small  perfo- 
rations of  this  bone  into  the  organs  of  smell. 

Eth'nic,  Eth'nieal,  a.  [Lat.  ethnicm;  Qr.flhnikos, 
from  ethnot,  a  nation  or  people.]  Relating  to  a  nation 
or  people ;  relating  to  the  races  or  classes  of  man- 
kind. —  Heathen ;  pagan,  (opposed  to  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian.) 

Etbn<»ir'i*ftpl>«i*«  **•  [Or.  ethnos,  a  nation,  and  gra- 
pho,  to  desonbe.!  One  who  is  versed  in  ethnography. 

Etbnosmph'tc,  or  Ethnoobaphical,  a.  Relating  to 
ethnography. 

EtbnOiT'rapbjr,  n.  [Or.  ethnoi,  a  nation  or  a  class  of 
people,  and  ffrapho,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the 
different  races  of  men,  their  manners,  customs,  institu- 
tions, and  languages,  or  a  work  on  that  subject. 

EtbnolOff'le,  or  Etbxolooical,  o.  Relating  to  eth- 
nology 

Etbnol'ofplsi,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethnology. 

Etbnol'oiry,  n.  [Or.  ethnot,  a  nation,  and  logos,  a  dis- 


courae.]  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men,  their  distinguishing  characteristic 
thair  origin,  migrations,  and  settlements,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  in  regard  to  civilization,  numbers, 
and  powers.  Rt/erencts:  Agasdz,  Tjfpft  qf  Mankind ; 
Dr.  Latham,  Deicriptivt  EUtmlogy. 

Etbolofl^le,  or  Etholooical.  a.  Treating  of  morality. 

Ethol'ofptot,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethics  or  ethology. 

Etb«l'osrjr,  n.  [Or.  tthon  or  ctho$^  custom,  usage,  and 
logos,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  ethics ;  the  science  of 
ethics:  a  treatise  on  morality. 

Etb'jrl,  Etb'nie,  n.  [Or.  aither,  air,  and  uU,  the  ma- 
terial of  which  a  thing  is  made.]  {Chan.)  The  second 
and  most  impcn^nt  member  of  the  series  of  alcohol  rad- 
icals. When  a  mixture  of  granulated  zinc  and  iodide 
of  ethyl  18  heated  to  a  temperature  of  2fXP  in  a  tube 
from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  a  number  of 
compounds  are  formed,  ethyl,  the  radical  in  question, 
amongst  them.  By  breaking  the  tube  under  water,  the 
liquid  compounds  are  ejected  in  a  gaseous  form;  and  by 
carefully  collecting  the  portions  which  come  off  last, 
the  ethyl  is  obtained  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  Ethyl 
is  a  colorless  gas  with  slightly  ethereal  smell,  and  bums 
¥riih  a  luminous  flame.  It  may  be  liquefied  at  SS'^  Fahr. 
by  a  pressure  of  2^ atmospheres.  Frankland  estimates 
its  boiling-point  at  —9°.  It  is  the  radical  of  ether  aud 
a]cohol,.andassuch  deserves  especial  notice.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.    Form.  (C,H,),. 

Etb'jrlene,  or  Oi-kfiant  Gas,  n.  ( L'hrm.)  The  second 
hydrocarlM>u  in  the  ulefiant  gas  series.  Form.  CsU4. 
These  hydrocarbons  are  desci^bed  under  the  head  of 
Olzfiant  Oas. 

Etb'ylene^rninlne,  n.  {Chem.)  SeeDiAimrB. 

Etienne,  St*,  (cU'te-en,)  an  important  manufacturing 
town  of  France,  cap.  of  dep.  Loire,  32  m.  S&W.of  Lyons, 
and  about  288  m.  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  Turens,  an 
affluent  of  the  Loire,  in  the  centre  of  a  valuable  and 
extensive  coal-field.  It  is  surrounded  by  coal-mines,  is 
seated  upon  coal-deposits,  and  has  galleries  driven  even 
beneath  its  streets.  The  stream  on  which  the  town  is 
built  furnishes  invaluable  water-power  to  move  its  ma- 
chinery, and  its  waters  are  also  of  great  use  for  temper- 
ing iron  and  steel.  The  most  noteworthy  building  is 
the  H&tel-de-Tille,  which  contains  the  MtuU  IndustrM, 
with  specimens  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  and 
of  the  minerals  and  fossils  of  the  neighborhood.  St.  K. 
is  famous  ibr  its  manufactures  of  ribbons  and  fire-arms. 
The  ribboiHinanufactories  contain  30,000  looms,  and  the 
annual  value  of  their  produce  is  estimated  at  00,000,000 
fhtncs  ($12,500,000)  in  value.  They  are  unrivalled  in  ele- 
gance of  design,  and  in  richness  and  delicacyof  color, 
and  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are 
extensive  private  manufactories  of  firs-arms,  besides  an 
imperial  fire-arms  manufactory,  wfafeh  supplies  most  of 
the  muskets  of  the  French  army.  St.  E.  nas  also  exten- 
sive manu&ctures  of  bayonets,  scythes,  nails,  saw- 
blades,  foils,  anvils,  vices,  files,  and  also  of  silks,  velvets, 
lace,  awhroldenr,  muslins,  glass,  leather,  and  paper. 
From  the  coal-fields  on  which  St.  E.  is  situated,  about 
000,000  tons  are  raised  annually,    i^.  121,744. 

E'tiolnte,  v.  n.  To  become  white ;  to  become  whitened 
or  bleached. 

Etiola'tlon,  n.  {Bot.)  That  condition  of  a  plant  in 
which  all  the  green  color  Is  absent.  Such  a  state  is  pro- 
duced by  want  of  light.  When  it  is  artificially  obtained 
by  keeping  plants  in  the  dark  in  order  to  insure  their 
being  more  tender  and  insipid  than  is  natural  to  them, 
it  is  called  blanching,  as  in  the  case  of  celery.  Etiolated 
parts  become  green  by  exposure  to  light. 

{Mtd.)  This  term  Is  sometimes  used  in  PaUhnlogy  to 
denote  the  paleness  produced  in  those  persons  who  have 
been  kept  long  without  light,  or  a  siiuilar  paleness  re- 
sulting from  a  chronic  disease. 

Etiolo^lcml,  a.  Pertaining  to  atiology  or  etiology. 

Etlol'osjTt  n-  S<«  .£tioloot. 

Etiqnelie,  {et-e-ket',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  ticket,  ceremony.]  The 
forms  of  manners  and  behavior  that  prevail  in  polite 
society,  established  by  usage  aud  good  breeding.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  custom  that  pre- 
vailed, on  state  occasions,  of  delivering  a  ticket  to  each 
person,  instructing  him  as  to  the  part  which  he  was  to 
take  in  the  ceremony.  At  no  time,  probably,  was  the 
spirit  of  E.  so  predominant  and  so  tvrannical  as  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  At  the  present  day,  the 
E.  of  European  courts  is  becoming  less  and  less  strict ; 
and  in  private  society,  many  of  the  old  and  absurd  forms 
are  given  up.  "  £.,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  "  is 
the  barrier  which  society  draws  around  itself  as  a  protec- 
tion against  offences  the  fate  cnnnot  touch ;  it  is  a  shield 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  impertinent,  the  improper, 
and  the  vulgar;  a  guard  against  tho^e  obtuse  persons 
who,  having  neither  talent  nor  delicacy,  would  be  con- 
tinually thrusting  themselves  into  the  society  of  men 
to  whom  their  presence  might  (from  the  difference  of 
feeling  and  habit)  be  offensive  and  even  insupptirtable." 
The  rules  that  are  laid  down  on  this  subject  are  various, 
and  are  to  be  properly  learned  only  by  experience.  Oen- 
erally,  however,  a  person  going  into  society  should  main- 
tain a  certain  degree  of  self-respect,  and  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  should  endeavor  to  make  himself 
agreeable. 

Et^a,  or  ^t'na,  n.  A  volcanic  mountain  of  Sicily, on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Island,  and  about  10  m.  from  C.itania. 
Circumference  at  its  liase,  63  m.  Height,  10,784  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated mountains  iu  Europe,  and  is  divided  by  the  Si- 
cilians into  three  parts  or  regions  :  the  lava  or  lower, 
the  wooded  or  middle,  and  the  upper.  The  lower  con- 
tains vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  pastures,  and  many 
towns,  rillages,  and  convents;  the  middle  is  crowded 
with  forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  ash,  fir,  and  pine,  and  with 


an  infinite  number  of  aromatic  plants ;  the  upper  is  so- 
tirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  summit  Is  always 
covwed  with  ice  and  snow,  except  here  and  there,  where 
it  is  overspread  with  a  thick  layer  of  black  ashes.  The 
first  eruption  of  E.  on  record  is  that  mentioned  by  Dio* 
dorus  Skulus,  without  fixing  the  period  when  it  bap* 
pened ;  but  the  second,  recorded  by  Thncydidea,  was  hi 
the  year  734  B.  c.  From  this  period  to  the  year  1447 
there  were  18  more  eruptions.    After  this  it  ceased  to 
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emit  fire  nearly  90  years;  when,  in  1530,  MioAer  took 
place.  Others  followed  in  1554,  1567, 1008,  lOOB,  lOftt 
and  1603.  which  last  was  very  terrible,  and  attended 
with  an  earthquake  that  overturned  the  town  of  Cata* 
nU.  Smaller  eruptions  afterward  happened  in  1755, 
1763, 1764, 1766, 1780.  and  1787.  From  the  great  crater 
at  the  top  issnes  continually  a  sulphureous  smoke ;  but 
omptions  from  it  are  very  rare,  as  before  rining  to  that 
height,  the  lava  breaks  out  at  some  flmnre  where  it  finds 
the  least  opposition.  Besides  the  fruits,  which  are  the 
finest  in  the  island,  and  the  wood  for  fuel  which  Etna 
affords,*  the  inhabitants  likewise  derive  a  great  benefit 
fh>m  its  snow.  This  is  an  indispensable  necewity  in 
Sicily  and  the  8.  part  of  Naples,  and  is  in  grestt  request. 
An  eruption  of  E  t«>ok  place  in  1879,  attended  with  con* 
BidersMe  loss  of  life  and  destruction  to  pn^Mrty.  An 
astronomical  observatory  was  erected  near  the  summit 
of  E  in  18S2,  aud  is  the  most  elevated  inhabited  i«uild- 
ing  in  Europe.  The  view  from  this  building  is  of  vast 
extent  and  grandeur.  See  RodwelPs  E.  (Liond.  1879). 
Et'na,  in  IVL,  a  P.  0.  of  Coles  co.— In  liuL  a  v.  of  Uno- 
tingdon  co.,  abt.  00  m.  N.E.  of  Indtanapoti*. — A  towa- 
ship  of  Kosciusko  co. — In  lonoa,  a  township  of  Hardin 
CO. — In  Maine,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  abt.  do 
m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. — In  Miniu,  a  p.-v.  of  Fillmore  co^ 
abt.  15  m.  W.8.W.  of  Preston.— In  Mo.,  a  p.-v.  of  Scxrt- 
land  CO.,  abt.  35  m.  W.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.— In  N.  F^a 

S.-v.  of  Tompkins  co.,  on  Fall  Creek,  abt.  160  m.  W.  by 
.  of  Albany.— In  Ohio,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.  of  Licking  cc, 
abt.  18  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Etna,  in  AVte  tfampsJktre,  a  poat-offlce  of  Orafton  co. 

Etna,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Polk  co.,  about  8  m.  NX 
of  Dallas. 

Etna,  in  Ptwna.,  a  poet-borough  of  Allegheny  co^  on 
Alle^eny  river,  4  m.  above  Pittsburg.    P^.  -1,000. 

Etna,  in  Wxtomsin,  a  post-village  ct  La&yette  co.,  aU. 
15  m.  8.W.  of  Darlington. 

Et'na  C«ntfl«,  iu  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Penobacot  co. 

Et'na  Oreen,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  O.  of  Kosciusko  co. 

Et'na  Mills,  in  QtU  forma,  a  poet-village  of  Siskiyou 
00.,  about  30  m.  S.  of  Yreka. 

Etne'an,  a.  (Geng^  Pertaining  to  Etna. 

E'ton,  a  town  of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge,  and  vrithin  a  diort  distance  of  the  Windsor 
Station  of  the  Oreat  Western  Railway.  It  is  chteOy 
celebrated  for  containing  a  royal  seminary  of  educa^o, 
called  JEton  Ooaege,  founded  by  King  Henry  Yl.in  1440. 
The  average  nnmber  of  **  boys  "  resident  here,  is  about 
600,  and  they  are  principally  composed  of  the  sons  of 
the  aristocratic  and  wealthy.    Pop.  4.300. 

Etonrderle,(<l-<^;r(f  re,)n.  [Fr.]  Heedlessneaa ;  thought- 
lessness; ligbt-headedness. 

Et'owab,  or  Hiobtoweb,  in  Georgia,  a  small  river,  ris- 
ing in  Lumpkin  co.,  and  fiowing  W.  by  S.  Joins  the 
OostenauU  at  Rome,  to  form  the  Coosa.  Gold  has  bean 
found  along  its  shores. 

Etm'rta,  or  Tlscia,  [Or.  TyrrA^mo,]  designated,  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Italy,  together  with  some  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant western  islands.  Its  northern  part,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Apennines,  was  known  nnder  the  name  of  E  Ctr- 
cumpadana  ;  its  snnthcrn.  from  the  Tiber  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Pamtuni,  nr,  according  to  some,  to  the  SicilisA 
Sea,  under  that  of  E  firmpaniana;  while  the  central 
portion,  Ixmnded  on  the  N.  by  the  Apennines  and  the 
Kiver  Macra,  S.  and  E.  by  the  Tiber,  and  W.  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  was  called  £.  Propria.  The  two  first,  how- 
ever, did  nut  long  remain  Etruscan  territory,  but  wers 
either  reconquer^  by  the  surrounding  tribes  to  whom 
they  had  originally  belonged,  or  fell  into  the  hands  <tf 
new  immignuits.  No  historical  records  of  that  brief 
period  of  any  moment  having  yet  come  to  light.  E 
Proper,  forming  the  greatest  put  of  Tuscany,  the  for* 
mer  duchy  of  Lucca,  and  a  part  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
deserves  special  interest  See  Tuscaicy.  Citie*  mtd 
Cemetfrie*  of  it*   Dennis. 

Etraa'ean,  a.  Relating  to  Etruria ;  aa,  BtrnMotm  vaa% 
for  which  see  Vase.      .        r^r^/^i/^ 
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Et'teTllle.  in  Mimu^  •.  firmer  P.  0.  of  Fillmo.-e  co. 

Et't«n,  a  Tillage  of  th«  NetherUnds,  8  m.  from  Breda; 
Pbp.  6.047. 

Et't^ni,  io  iVHMylranJa,  the  P.  0.  Dune  of  the  borough 
of  f^oldiiboroaKh.  in  York  co. 

EUliMCB,  a  town  of  Baden,  6  m.  Arom  Carlamhe. 
JfoaVlPaper, cotton  goods, and  gunpowder.  i\>p. 5,800. 

Et'tiick,  a  rirer  of  Scotland,  In  Selkirkahire,  Jolna  the 
Tweed  near  Melroee. 

El'lflick.  in  lfT«oofM»fi,a  poet-townahipof  Trempealeaa 
CO.,  abt.  8  m.  N.K  of  OalesTille. 

Et'tT,  WnjJAJC,  an  English  painter,  b.  at  York,  1787.  Hit 
Judith  and  Joan  of  Are,  each  a  seriee  of  three  large  pio- 
taret,  are  reputed  hb  beet  compoeitiona.    D.  1860. 

Etude,  n.  [Fr.]  A  composition  in  music,  or  in  the  fine 
srts,wblcb  is  intended,  or  may  serve,  for  a  study. 

Etnl,  {d4wU)  n.  [Fr.]  A  case  for  tweezers  and  such  in- 
stromeots. 

El'yiB,  n.  An  etymon,  (k.) 

Etjotolofr"!^  Of  BmioLOo'iCAL,a.  [Vr.  itymologiqtu.] 
Partainiog  to  etymology,  or  the  derivation  of  wonls ,  ac- 
cording to  or  by  means  of  etymology. 

Etjm*l«^lcmUx«  odv.  According  to  etymology. 

EtjVi^lOi^lCOn,  n.  A  treatise  on  etymology. 

Etjmorofrtot^  n.  [fr.  ItynudogisU^  One  versed  in 
etymology ;  one  who  searches  into  the  origin  of  words. 

YXJwamV9^im^^  v.  a.  and  n.  To  search  into  the  origin 
of  words ;  to  give  the  etymology  of  a  word. 

Etymoronr,  n.  jOr.  ftymoSy  from  tUoi,  true,  real, 
genuine,  prubably  from  eimi.  to  be;  etymon,  the  true 
literal  sense  of  a  word  according  to  its  derivation,  the 
derivation  of  a  word  from  its  root,  and  logot,  account.] 
That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  words  by  them- 
sdves,  or  their  claseification,  their  formation,  and  the 
alteration  of  their  forms  by  derivation  and  inflection.  It 
teaches  the  deduction  of  one  word  from  another,  and 
the  varimis  modifications  by  which  thesenseof  the  same 
word  is  diversifled.  The  recent  philological  researches 
have  given  to  this  departmentof  grammar  a  much  more 
extensive  and  important  field  of  inquiry,  by  bringing 
together  whole  group*  of  langoagrs,  and  showing  tho 
connectiun  existing  between  them  in  word  and  form. 

El'jmioii^  n.  [Or.  and  Lat.  etymon,  pi.  eJtyma.]  An 
original;  a  root,  or  primitive  word. 

a.    [Qr.  ci]  A  prefix  signifying  well,  easy,  good. 
,  {oo,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  InfSrieure,  18  m. 
from  Dieppe.     It  ia  remarkable  for  its  ch&teau.    The 
forest  of  En  extends  for  a  oonaidorable  way  on  the  E. 
and  8.  sides  of  the  town. 

Es'kAalLS,  in  Gtorgia^  a  post-village  of  Golumbia  co., 
about  80  m.  N.K.  by  K  of  MilledgeviUe. 

Eak«e»,  ivrb^a.)  [Anc.  Buboia ;  Turkish,  Egripo;  It. 
2f*groponU.\  The  largest  island  in  the  J£goan  Sea, 
formerly  called  Negropont;  Lat.  betw«M»n  37*^  bV  and 
39°  r  N,  Lon.  between  220  40*  and  24°  40'  E.  It  is 
boQDded  on  the  N.  by  the  Trikeri  Channel,  and  on  the 
W.  by  those  of  Talanta  and  Egripo.  It  extends  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  mainland ;  and  Is  105  m.  long  by 
80  m.  in  extrmna  breadth,  although  in  one  part  its 
bnadth  is  scarcely  four  miles.  At  the  narrowest  Mrt 
it  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  The 
island  is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  running 
N.W.  and  8.E.,and  attaining  in  the  centre,  in  the  range 
of  Mount  Delphi,  an  elevation  of  atiout  4,500  feet.  Ck>p- 
ptf  and  other  metala  are  obuined  in  the  island,  which 
al»  costaina  nnmeroos  hot  springes.  The  pastures  are 
exoellsBt,  and  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  covered 
with  forests  oC  Ih  traaa.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the 
valleys  well  watered  and  Tary  fartUe,  bat  liUle  culti- 
vated. The  chief  products  are  cotton,  oil,  irioe,  wheat, 
fniit,  and  honay.  The  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  chief  town  is  Chalcis, 
(f.  r.)  E.  was  peopled  in  the  early  historic  times  chiefly 
by  Ionic  Greeks,  sum!  afterwards  by  colonists  from  Athens, 
vho  formed  a  namber  of  independent  citiea  or  states. 
After  the  Persian  wars,  E.  was  sul^ngated  by  the  Athe- 
■iana,  under  whose  rule  it  continued  till  they,  in  their 
tarn,  were  subdued  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  By  the  Ko- 
Mans  it  was  finally  united  with  the  province  of  Achaia 
vadar  Vespasian.  In  1204  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Tsnetisns,  and  received  the  name  of  Negroponte.  In 
the  year  1470,  the  island  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in 
vhosa  hands  it  remained  till  1821,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants rose  to  vindicate  their  independence  at  the  call 
of  the  beautiful  Modena  Maurogenia.  It  forma  now  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.    Pip.  70,000. 

Es'ealrlfe,  n.  (Min.)  A  selenluretof  silver  and  copper. 
It  is  a  soft,  silver-white  mineral,  containing  aboat  42  per 
o«nL  of  silver,  and  25  of  copper. 

E«caljrp'ta».  n.  [Gr.  «u,  well;  kalypto,  I  cover.] 
(B«t.)  A  gcuus  of  plants,  order  iiyriacem.  They  are 
trees  having  hard  wood,  alternate,  entire  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  corymbs.  They 
are  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  most  im- 
portant species  is  JSL  rttiniffra,  the  Iron  bark,  which 
yields  on  incision  an  astringent  substance  called  ^otony 
Bay  Kino.  Thia  contains  a  pecolinr  substance,  to  which 
the  name  Eucalyptin  has  been  given.  It  has  been  em- 
ploy aa  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea.  The  lenves  of  K.  maiM- 
M[/era  and  other  species  spontaneously  exude  a  sac- 
charine substance  resembling  manna,  and  hence  termed 
Anstralian  manna.  It  is  said  to  drop  from  trees  in 
pieces  sometimes  as  large  as  an  almond.  The  secretions 
of  the  Eucalypti  are  commonly  of  a  gummy  nature,  and 
on  this  account  the  trees  are  sometimes  called  gum-trees. 
Ihe  bark  of  some  of  them  separates  in  fibrous  layers  ; 
aid  this  peculiarity  has  also  obtained  for  them  the  name 
•f  stringy-bark  treea.  They  frequently  attain  a  prodi- 
gkiM  height,  200  ft.  or  more,  the  trunks  being  deatitate 
of  branches  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  ft. 

Ba'ckArlsl,  %.  [fr.  mehmid  ;  Or.  mcharitUa,  the  ^v- 


ing  of  thanks.]  In  a  theological  sense,  the  Lord's  Snpper. 
The  term  is  nut  found  in  the  New  Testanisnt ;  but  in  the 
history  of  the  institutltm  of  this  onliuance  the  word 
eucharisUsat  occunt;  and  this  probably  led  Justin  Mar- 
tyr and  others  to  adopt  the  word,  —  gnititude  for  divine 
mercy  and  grace  being  a  chief  requisite  in  those  who 
would  worUiily  partake.  During  the  first  three  cen- 
turies the  E.  was  celebrated  every  Sundav ;  but  after- 
wards it  came  to  be  administercKl  onl  v  three  times  in 
the  year,  —  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas.  In 
early  times,  the  E.  was  celebrated  in  the  churches  with 
closed  doors,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  initiated, 
and  it  ordinarily  took  place  at  night  The  use  of  tapers 
on  the  occasion  is  traced  to  these  noctnrnal  celebrations. 
The  mixing  of  water  vrith  the  wine  was  generally  re- 
garded by  the  early  Church  as  essential  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  rite ;  and  hence  the  throe  elements  of 
bread,  wine,  and  water  are  mentioned.  At  first  the  com- 
munion bread  was  that  in  common  use;  but  about  the 

1  th  century  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread  began  to  bo  pre- 
pared exclusively  for  it,  of  a  circular  form,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  communion  in 
l)Oth  kinds,!,  e.  the  bread  and  the  cup.  to  both  laity  and 
clergy,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Church  until 
about  the  12th  century,  when  the  cup  began  to  be  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  from  the  laity,  which  was  HUthorixed  by 
the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415,  and  confirnie<l  by  thnt 
of  Trent  in  1562.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chun.li  protess 
to  believe  that  Christ's  whole  and  entire  boi|,v.fi(>ul,nnd 
divinity,  are  contained  in  either  species  and  in  the  small- 
est lutrticlo  of  each.  Henco  they  infor,  that,  whether 
tho  Ci»nimuniCHnt  receives  only  the  bread  or  the  wine, 
he  I'l^oys  the  full  benefit  of  the  sacrament.  In  the 
early  Church,  communicants  appear  to  have  received  the 
sacrament  standing. 

Eneharla'tie,  or  Euchams'tical,  a.  jFr.  euehari$- 
tiqiu.]  (Eccl.)  Containing  expressions  or  thanks ;  per^ 
tJiining  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Ea'ehee  (or  U'chbb)  Creek,  in  Alabama,  enters  the 
Chattahoochee  River  from  Russell  county,  near  Fort 
Mitchell. 

Eneblriis,  n.;  pi.  Eu- 
CfiiRiDJB.  (2off/.)Tlie  Long- 
handed  Iteetle,  a  genus  and 
family  of  lamellicom  cole- 
optera,  the  longest  known 
species  of  which  (E.  Umgi' 
mania)  is  represented  in 
Fig.  070.  It  is  of  a  rich 
reddish-brown  color,  and  is 
found  In  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  common. 

Eaehlo'rie,  a.  That  has  a 
dbitinct  green  color. 

Ea'cblorine.n.  (Chem.) 
An  oxide  of  chlorine. 

Eacbol o's ion,  E n - 
eboro^jr,  n.  [From  Gr. 
euche,  prayer,  and  logot, 
discourse.]  A  formulary 
of  prayers ;  a  missal  or  bre- 
viary. 

Enebre,  (yy'ker,)  n.  A 
game  of  cards  introduced 
Into  this  country  from  Ger- 
many, and  a  favorite  play 
in  many  of  the  States.  It 
is  usually  pUyed  by  2  or  4 
persons,  with  a  pack  from 
which  all  the  cards  fh>m  2  to  6  inclosive  have  been  vrith- 
drawn.  Before  commencing  the  game,  the  players 
draw  in  rotation  for  the  deal,  which  belongs  to  him  who 
first  draws  a  knave.  The  pack  having  U^en  cut  by  his 
opponent,  or,  if  in  4-handed  E.,  by  his  right-hand  adver- 
sary, the  dealer  distributes-  5  cards  to  each  player,  in- 
cluding himself,  commencing  at  his  left,  and  turns  up 
the  11th  card  rin-4  handed  E.  the  21st).  The  cards  have 
the  same  relative  value  as  in  Whist,  except  that  the  knave 
of  trumps,  called  the  right  bower,  is  the  highest  card  in 
the  pack,  and  the  other  knave  of  the  same  color,  called 
the  left  bower,  the  next  highest,  (so  that  if  the  knave 
of  spades  be  the  right  bower,  the  knave  of  clubs  is  the 
left,)  after  which  come*  ace,  king,  Ac.  Flavors  must 
in  sil  cases  follow  suit,  and  the  left  bower  is  invariably 
to  be  considered  trumps.  The  game  consists  of  5  points. 
The  deal  having  been  completed,  the  elder  hand  lias  the 
privilege  of  deciding  whether  the  suit  turned  up  shall  be 
trumps.  If  he  desires  to  retain  it  as  such,  he  **  orders 
up"  the  truinpK»rd,  in  which  case  the  dealer  rejects  a 
card  from  his  hand  and  assumes  that  which  he  has  turned 
up.  In  that  case,  however,  the  elder  hand  must  take  3 
tricks,  constituting  a  point,  or  he  is,  technically  speak- 
ing, "  euchred,"  that  is.  his  adversary  is  entitled  to  score 

2  points.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  choose  to 
order  up  the  card,  he  sayw,  "  I  pa^s,"  and  the  same 
pririlege,  with  similar  conditions,  belong  to  the  next 
player,  and  so  on.  When  all  the  players,  including  the 
dealer,  have  **  passed,"  the  latter  turns  down  the  card,  and 
the  elder  hand  has  the  privilege  of  designating  the  suit 
which  shall  be  trumps,  which  must,  however,  be  another 
than  that  previously  turned  up.  If  he  names  a  trump, 
he  must  score-  his  point  or  \>e  euchred ;  and  If  he  is  un- 
willing to  take  the  risk,  lie  "  passes  "  again.  When  all  the 
players  have  passed  for  the  second  time,  they  throw  up 
their  canls.  and  the  elder  hand  succeeds  to  the  deal.  A 
player  taking  all  5  tricks  makes  what  is  called  a 
**  march,"  and  is  entitled  to  score  2 ;  taking  either  3  or 
4  tricks,  he  scores  but  1.  In  4-handed  E.,  in  which  the 
players  sitting  opposite  to  each  other  are  partners,  as  in 
Whist,  a  player  having  good  cards  ¥rill  sometimes  desire 
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to  **  play  the  hand  alone,"  withont  the  assistance  of  his 
partner.  If  under  these  circumstances  he  makes  a 
march,  he  scores  4  points ;  but  if  euchred,  his  adver- 
saries score  4. 

Ea'ebroitc,  n.  (JIftn.)  An  arseniate  of  copper,  of  a 
beautiful,  emerald  green  color. 

Enchymjr,  (y&'ke-me,)  n.  [From  Gr.  m.  well,  and 
chymoM,  Juice.]    (Med.)    A  good  state  of  the  humerus. 

Ea'ellise,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and  itloA,  to  break.]  (Min.) 
A  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina,  occurring  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms  of  a  pale-green  color,  a  vitreous  lustre, 
and  transparent.  Hardneas  7*5 ;  gravity  3*1 ;  composi- 
tion :  silica  41*1,  alumina  36-3,  glucina  17*4,  water  6-2. 
It  receives  a  fine  polish,  but  is  too  brittle  to  be  cut  for 
jewelry.    Found  in  Peru,  and  with  topax  in  Brazil. 

Enelid,  (u'klid,)  of  Megare,  an  eminent  Greek  philoso- 
pher, was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Socrates. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  he  established  a  school 
of  his  own,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Megaric 
School.  His  death  took  place  about  424  b.  C.  Tlie  basis 
of  his  system  was  the  kleatic  dogma  of  a  one,  only,  uni- 
versal substance  or  existence.  Blending  with  this  the 
Socratic  idea  of  the  predominance  of  the  moral  element, 
E.  held  this  one  real  existence  to  be  the  govt,  though  It 
receives  various  names  under  its  special  manifestations. 

End  Id,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  sometimes  called 
the  Father  of  Mathematics,  B.  at  Alexandria  about  300 
B.  c.  We  know  little  more  of  his  history  than  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Platonic  school  of  philosophy,  and 
taught  mathematics  in  the  famous  school  of  Alexandria, 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Though  he  did  not 
create  the  science  of  mathematics,  as  Is  sometimes  re- 

KreMented,  he  made  prodigious  advances,  especially  by 
is  rigorous  method  and  arrangement.     In  this  respect 
he  has,  perhaps,  never  been  excelled,  and  his  ElemmU 
of  Geometry  continue  to  the  present  day  to  hold  their 
place  aa  a  text-book  of  that  science. 
En'elld,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  co., 

abt.  11  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Syracuse. 
Enelid,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cuyar 
hoga  county,  on  Lake  Erie,  about  lU  m.  N.h.  of  Cieve- 
htnd. 
En^colite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  EcniALTTB,  q.  v. 
Ea'eraajr,  n.    [From  Gr.  eu,  well,  and  kra$i»,  temper»» 
ture.]    (Med.)    A  well-proportioned  mixture  of  quail- 
by  i 
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which  a  body  is  said  to  be  In  good  order,  and 
'  for  a  good  state  of  health. 
ion  Ism,  Endemoniam,  n.  [From  Gr. 
eudaimon,  having  a  good  genius.]  A  svstem  of  moral 
philosophy  which  makes  morality  to  depend  on  the 
production  of  happiness. 

Endl'Mlyfe,  n.  [Gr.  eudialitos,  easllv  dissolved.] 
{Mm.)  A  silicate  of  zirconis,  lime,  soda,  andiron.  Found 
in  West  Greenland  In  rhombohedral  crystals  of  a  vitre- 
ous lustre,  red  odor,  and  translucent  tosub-translncent. 
Hardneas  5*5;  gravity  2-898  to  3-01.  It  gelatinizes  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  fuses  in  the  blowpipe  flame  to  a  light 
green  opaque  glass. 

Endiom'eter,  n.  rSee  SimiOMBTBT.I  A  term  applied 
to  instruments  used  for  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air 
and  other  gases.  —  See  EvniomrBT. 

End  tome  t'rle*  Endiomet'riMd,  a.  Relating  to 
eudiometry. 

Endiom'etry,  n.  [Fr.  eudiomitrie,  ttom  Gr.  eu,  welL 
dios,  air,  mHron,  measure.]  The  art  of  analyzing  and 
investigating  gaseous  bodies  by  means  of  the  Instrument 
called  the  eudiometer.  If;  for  Instance.  It  be  desired  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  oxygen  In  the  air,  to  three 
measures  of  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  eudiom- 
eter  (A,  Fig.  071)  add  two  measures  of  pure  hydrogen, 
—  detonate,  and,  upon  the  cooling  of  tlM  ymauL,  obaenre 
the  abaorption ;  divide  Its  amonnt  by  8,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  represent  the  amount  of  oxygen.  This  method 
vras  invented  by  Volta.  The  best  form  of  eudiometer  is 
that  invented  by  Dr.  Ure.  It  consists  of  a  siphon  formed 
of  glass,  with  legs  of  nearly  equal  length,  open  at  one  ex- 
tremity, which  is  Ainnel-shaped,  and  hermetically  sealed 
at  the  other,  which  is  supplied  with  platinum  detonat- 
ing wires.  Tho  siphon  leg,  which  is  sealed  up,  is  gradu- 
ated into  100  equal  parts  or  subdirisions  of  the  cubic 
inch.  In  order  to  make  use  of  this  simple  instrument, 
it  must  be  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  In  the  pneu- 
matic trough ;  a  convenient  supply  of  the  gas  to  be 
measured  is  in- 
serted, and  hav- 
ing applied  a  fin- 
ger to  the  orifice 
at  the  end  of  the 
open  leg,  the  tube 
is  removed  ttom 
the  trough  and 
inverted,  so  as  to 
transfer  the  gas 
to  the  sealed  leg, 
where  its  quan- 
tity can  be  accu- 
rately measured. 
A  portion  of  mer- 
cury must  then 
be  poured  from 
the  open  end  of 
the  siphon,  so  as 
to  leave  a  space 
of  abt.  2  inches ; 
and  closing  the 
aperture  again, 
detonate  by  the 
electric  s|>ark. — 
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on  withdrawing  the  tharob,  which  closed  the  open 
aperture,  and  adding  iiieruury  to  restore  the  level,  the 
clmuge  of  bulk  prodncbd  in  the  gas  by  detonation  can 
eaaily  be  nnul  on.  Any  liquid  or  solid  that  is  required 
for  the  analysis  vf  the  reoiduary  gas  may  then  be  passed 
up  into  the  closed  end,  and  the  different  results  noted, 
The  eudiometer  employed  by  Cavendish  for  the  synthe 
sis  of  Wrtter  consists  of  a  strong  glass  vessel,  a  firmly 
secured  stopper  at  one  end,  a  brass  stop-cock  at  the 
other,  and  provided  with  two  platinum  wires  which 
pass  through  the  stopper,  and  approach  very  near  to 
each  other  within  the  eudiometer,  so  that  the  electric 
spark  may  easily  pass  between  them.  The  eudiometer 
may  be  exhausted  by  screwing  the  stop-cock  into  the 
plate  of  an  air-pump.  It  is  then  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  which 
is  exploded  by  the  electric  spark.  The  water  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  gases  condenses  into  fine  drops  of  dew 
on  the  inside  of  the  vessel. 

Ead'nophlte*  M.  (J/m.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda,  which  oocnrs  commonly  in  cleavable  massM  of  a 
white,  grayish,  or  brownish  color.  Hardness  6*5,  grav- 
ity 2-27.  Oelatlnizes  vrith  acid,  and  fuses  to  a  colorless 
glass.    Found  on  the  island  Lamotf,  Norway. 

Endo«la,  or  AthenalH,  (u-do'shi-a,)  a  learned 
Athenian  ladv,  daughter  of  Leontius,  the  philosophical 
sophist,  who  left  her  only  a  small  legacy,  bequeathing 
the  rest  of  his  property  to  his  two  sons.  Conceiving 
herself  ill-used,  E.  went  to  Constantinople  to  lay  her 
complaint  before  the  emperor,  Thoodoeius  II.  She 
there  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Eudoeia^  became  empress  in  a.  d.  421.  She 
was  afterwards  divorced,  and  retired  to  Jerusalem, 
where  she  led  a  life  of  devotion,  and  D.  460.  She  is  said 
to  have  written  some  Oreek  poems,  and  also  a  life  of 
Christ. 

Endokeer,  or  Foo'ar  Islands,  in  Altuka^  a  group  of 
small  islands  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

Endo'rM,  in  KansaSj  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Douglas  CO. 

EndoxuM,  (t<-<2oz't»,)  a  distinguished  Oreek  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  from  406  to 
350  B.  c.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Archy  tas,  is 
reported  to  have  visited  Bgyptand  received  astronomical 
instruction  from  the  priests,  and  to  have  al^o  visited 
Mausolus,  king  of  Cnria,  for  whom  the  celebrated  mauso- 
leum was  built,  and  Dionysius  the  Younger,  of  Syracuse. 
He  chiefly  lived  at  Cyzicns.  Plato  referred  the  Delians 
to  E.  for  a  solution  of  a  difficult  mathematical  problem, 
as  more  competent  than  himself.  E.  had  an  observatory 
at  Cnidos,and  was  an  euthu.«(L-i8tic  student  of  the  heavens, 
of  which  he  wrote  a  comprehensive  description  in  his 
two  works  now  lost,  tlio  Mirror  and  the  Phanomena. 
The  latter  was  ven>ifled  by  Aratus,  whose  poem,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  verse,  was  in  use  till  the  6th  century  of 
our  a$ra.  Kudoxus  was  the  first  Greek  astronomer  who 
attempted  to  form  a  theory  of  the  planetary  motions, 
and  his  theory  w<u  subtftautially  identical  with  the  Ptol- 
emaic system. 

Ener'setes,  n.  [Or.,  a  benefactor.]  {AncUitt)  A  title 
of  honor  frequently  bestowed  by  the  Oreeks  on  those 
who  had  served  the  state  well,  and  given  more  especially 
to  some  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies.  Reference  is  made 
to  this  iirartice  in.  St.  Lukt  xxii.  25.        _ 

EnlMn'la,  in  Alabama^  a  thriving  mauuf.  city,  the  cap. 
of  liurbour  ro.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  liver,  80  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Montgomerv.    Pop.  ( lB97)  about  4,800. 

EDy^n^«  FRAiTfOis,  (oo'tfiain^)  Prince  of  Savoy  Carignan, 
known  as  Prince  Eugene,  was  the  son  of  the  Count  of 
Soissons,  by  the  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was  b. 
at  Paris,  1663.  He  was  intended  for  the  church;  but 
his  predilection  for  a  military  life  was  so  strong,  that  on 
being  refused  a  regiment  in  the  French  army,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
Turks ;  where  his  bravery  attracting  notice,  he  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  re);iment  of  dragoons. 
He  was  aflcrwardd  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Hungary ;  and  so  higlily  did  Louis  XIT.  think  of  his 
abilities,  that  he  offered  him  a  marshal's  staff,  a  pension, 
and  the  govt,  of  Cluimpiigne ;  but  these  he  indignantly 
refused.  He  was  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  pu-ticlpated  in  the  victories 
of  Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  Ac.  He  likewise  saved  Turin, 
expelled  the  French  f^om  Italy,  reduced  Lisle,  and,  in 
short,  raised  his  name  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  military 
renown  by  repeated  demonstrations  of  skill  and  bravery. 
He  routed  the  Turks  at  Petorwardein  In  1716,  and  com- 
pelled Belgrade  to  surrender,  after  inflicting  on  them 
another  ruinous  defeat.  After  the  peace  in  1718  he  re- 
tired to  private  life,  and  spent  his  time  in  cultivating 
and  patronizing  the  arts,  till  he  was  again,  in  1733,  called 
into  the  field  as  commander  on  the  Rhine:  this  service, 
however,  was  unproductive  of  any  remarkalOe  action. 
He  D.,  aged  72,  in  1736;  and,  independently  of  his  mili- 
tary renown,  he  left  behind  him  a  character  in  private 
life  worthy  of  imitation. 

EOffene^  in  Indittna,a.  post-township  of  Yennillion  co., 
on  Big  Vemiillion  river,  aliout  SO  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Indiana|H>li8.    A  fine  farming  and  grazing  region. 

Eag:ene,  in  lomt,  a  former  P.  O.  tif  Ringgold  co. 

Ellipene,  in  0/uo,  a  post-oftice  of  Knox  co. 

EniT^ne,  in  Oregim,  a  thriving  town,  cap  of  Lane  co, 
on  Williamette  river,  and  N.  Pac.  R.  R.,  45  miles  S.  of 
Albany ;  seat  of  University  of  Oregon.  Has  extensive 
manufactures.    Pbp^_  (18U7)  about  4^500. 

Ensenfrlimm,  n.  ( J#tn.)   Same  as  Poltb^sitb,  ^:  v. 

EllJre'llll^  n.  [In  honor  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy.] 
(Sot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  JUj/rlacea.  They  are  trees 
and  shrubs,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  axillary  white 
flowers,  and  black  or  red  berries.  E.  pimenta  is  the 
most  important  species.    Its  dried  unripe  fruit  oonsti- 


tates  pimento  or  Jamaica  pepper,  commonly  known  as 
allspice.  The  latter  name  is  given  to  it  t>ecaose  it  is 
thought  to  havecombined  the  flavors  of  cinnamon,  clove, 
and  nutmeg.  It  is  used  as  a  spice,  and  in  medicine  as  an 
aromatic  stimulant.  Its  properties  are  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  The  rose-apples  of  the 
East,  which  are  much  esteemed  as  dessert  fhiits,  are  the 
produce  of  E  malaeoensit,  E  aqum,  E  jambot^  and  other 
species  of  this  genus.  In  Brasil,  the  fruit  of  JBL  cauUJI/iriL, 
and  Jabuticaba,  is  also  much  esteemed.  The  leaves  of 
E  ugni  are  used  in  Chili  as  a  substitute  for  Paraguay 
tea. 

Euye'iiie-Mmrle  de  OnBiiiAn.  CoimBss  op  TtBk, 
Bmprbss  op  tub  Fbbmch,  b.  1826,  is  the  daughter  of 
Donna  Marie  %lannela  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  coun- 
tesB-dowager  of  MontiJo,  connected  by  her  husband, the 
Count  de  Montijo,  with  the  houses  of  the  dukes  of  Frias 
and  Fyars,  and  others  of  the  hiffhest  rank,  including  the 
desceudanta  of  the  kings  of  Aragon.  In  1851,  the  Coun- 
tess Tdba,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  paid  a  lengthened 
visit  to  Paris,  and  was  distinguished  at  the  various  en- 
tertainments given  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  dignity  and 
elegance  of  her  demeanor,  and  by  great  personal  beauty. 
Her  mental  gifts  were  not  less  attractive,  her  education 
being  very  superior  to  that  generally  beatowed  upon 
Spanish  women.  She  was  an  object  of  admiration  to  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  who  married  her  on  the  30tli  Jan., 
1853,  at  Notre  Dame.  On  that  occasion  an  amnesty  was 
granted  to  4,312  political  prisoners.  The  Prince  Impe- 
rial, the  heir  to  the  French  throne,  waa  bom  16th  March, 
1856.  In  the  absence  of  the  emperor  during  the  Italian 
war  of  1859,  she  exercised  the  office  of  regent  with  the 
assistance  of  a  council.  The  ex-Empress  E.  is  a  devoted 
supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  her  in- 
fluence much  of  the  policy  of  the  emperor  towards  Italy, 
in  this  respect,  has  been  attributed.  Accompanied  by 
the  emperor,  she  visited  the  cholera  hospitals  in  1865, 
and  her  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  very  highly  com- 
mended. At  the  end  of  1869  she  visited  Venice  and  Con- 
stantinople, on  her  way  to  Egypt,  where  she  represented 
France  at  the  opening  of  the  caimi  of  Suez.  From  Aug.  1, 
to  Sept.  4, 1870,  she  acted  as  Regent  of  France:  and,  since 
the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  has  resided  in  England. 

Ea'frenlne*  n.  (Cfitm.)  A  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  from  cloves. 

Enye'iliafl  I.,  a  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Martin  I. 
in  654.  He  is  praised  for  his  liberality  and  piety.  Died 
657. 

EuoE2fnjs  n.,  succeeded  Pascal  I.  In  824,  and  d.  827. 

EUQBMCS  III.,  succeeded  Lucius  II.  in  1145.  Rome  was 
at  that  time  in  a  turbulent  state,  and  finding  that  he 
could  do  little  good,  E.  retired  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to 
Paris.    D.  at  Tivoli,  1153. 

EuoEXitJS  IV.  (O.ibrieleCondnlmero),  succeeded  Martin  V. 
in  1431.  The  great  event  in  his  career  wiis  the  schism 
created  In  the  Cliurch  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
OP  Basil,  q.  v.  E.^8  pontificate  was  stormy  and  unhappy, 
and  in  his  old  age  is  said  to  have  regretted  that  he  ever 
left  his  monastery.    D.  at  Rome,  14^7. 

En^enjr,  n.  [Or.  eugenia^  from  eu^  well,  and  gtrwi^  race, 
stock.]    Nobleness  of  birth. 

Eneh,  fyu,)  n.  [A.  S.  t'<e.]    A  tree;  the  yew. 

Elinar'ley  Creek,  in  Georgia^  enters  the  Etowah 
River  from  Cass  co. 

Enbarmoii'lc,  a.  [Or.  eu,  well,  and  harnumie.l  That 
produces  harmony. 

Enlalla,  in  IVuiuylvania^  a  post-township  of  Potter 

CO. 

Enler,  LsoxAiin,  (oiltr,)  b.  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  1707, 
was  one  of  the  greiitest  analysts  of  the  last  century, — 
not  indee<l  ranking  with  Descartes.  Newton,  or  Leibnitz, 
but  by  tlie  unbroken  accord  of  the  world  of  science 
cliiming  equality  beside  Daniel  Bernouilli  and  D'Alem- 
bert.  A  bare  catalogue  of  the  Immense  labors  and  volu- 
minous writings  of  tliis  illustrious  person  would  occupy 
all  our  space;  It  may, indeed, be  said  of  him,m'/it{  Utigxt 

Suod  non  omavit;  and  his  eager  genius,  surpassing  In- 
ustry,  and  exhaustless  resources,  led  him  through  all 
the  sphere  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  Liv- 
ing immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus,  no  man  did  so  much  to  unfold  its  powers  and 
simplify  its  methods;  his  great  works  on  that  subject 
are  still  models  of  composlUon ;  and  amid  what  sprung 
fh>m  his  abundant,  his  amazing  fertility,  the  germs  are 
found  of  the  most  important  of  subsequent  advances ; 
his  work  on  Jsoparimetert  may  be  said  to  have  provoked 
the  calculus  of  Variations  of  Lagrange.  With  Bernouilli, 
Euler  divided  several  piizes ;  these  two  great  men  ran 
a  strikingly  corresponding  race.  The  work  by  which 
he  Is  popularly  known  is  bis  Letters  to  a  German  iVtn- 
cuff,  a  work  instinct  with  acuteness,  and  evincing  mar- 
vellous powers  of  exposition,  but  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
his  only  failure.  Ho  hopelessly  tries  in  it  to  break  a 
lance  with  Leibnitz — offering  a  refutation  of  the  scheme 
of  monads.  E  was  not  a  mctaph^'sician,  and  his  repu- 
tation betrays  no  sufficient  comprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  great  German  thinker.  D.  at  St.  Petersburg, 
1783. 
Enlima.  n.  (Zr>Sl.)  A  genus  of  gaater- 
opodous  Molluica  belonging  to  the  family 
PyramidtUxda^  and  containing  a  number 
of  species,  the  shells  of  which  are  small, 
white,  elongated,  with  an  entire  mouth,  and 
a  remarkable  polished  and  shining  exterior. 
The  operculum  is  small,  horny,  and  subspi- 
ral.  Several  species  inhabit  the  Mediterra- 
nean; others,  and  those  the  largest,  are 
found  in  India  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  while 
a  still  greater  number  are  found  fossil.  Fig. 
972  represents  the  species  E  dolobrata^  of 
the  W.  Indies.  Pig,  972. 


Eolofr'A^  <*r  EuLOOiOAL,  a.  [L.  Lat.  euloffieu*.']  Oo» 
tainlng  eulogy  or  praise ;  commendatory. 

Ealoiri®<^UX*  f'^^'  1°  *  manner  to  convey  praise. 

Enloiptat.  n.    One  who  praises  or  commends  anothsr. 

Ealofpta'tie*  a.  Commendatory ;  full  of  praise. 

Enloarto'tleally,  adv.   With  commendation. 

Ealo'l^lnin,  It.  [Or.  eutflgia.  SeeBcLOOT.]  Eulogy; 
praise ;  encomium ;  a  speech  or  writing  in  commenda- 
tion of  some  one. 

Ealoirlse,  e.  a.  [Or.  euloge^.]  To  speak  well  of;  to 
praise ;  to  speak  or  write  in  commendation  of  another; 
to  extol. 

EnlOiTjr,  (v^loyi,)  n.  [Or.  eulogia  — «» ,  and  logo*^  a  say- 
ing or  speaking;  Vr.  £U>ge.]  A  speaking  well  of;  a 
speech  or  writing  in  commendation  of  a  peraon  ;  praise; 
encomium:  panegyric. 

Eolo'plllA,  n.  [Qr.et<2opAo«,ahand(K}mecrest.]  (BaL) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orchidacea.  Tlie  tul>ercaUr 
roots  of  E  vera  and  E.  campe*tris  are  much  us«d  in 
India  for  the  preparation  of  the  nntritiaus  substaocs 
known  by  the  names  of  salep,  salop,  and  saleop. 

Enljraiie,  n.  {Min.)  A  gnelKsoid  rock  convicting  in 
part  of  augite  and  garnet,  at  Juuaberg  in  Sweden. 

En'lytlte,  n.  ( J/tn.)  A  silicate  of  bismuth  found  near 
Schneeberg,  Saxony,  and  near  Freiburg. 

Enmae'ns,  a  herdsman  and  Stewart  of  Ulyssee,  who 
recognized  his'  master,  at  his  return  home  from  tiie 
Trojan  war,  after  twenty  years'  absence,  and  assisted 
him  in  removing  Penelope's  suitors. 

En'manite,  n.  (Min.)    Same  as  Brooritk,  g.  r. 

Eninelas,  (u-me'/iM,)  son  of  Admetns.  king  of  Phene, 
Went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  had  the  fleetest  horses  in 
the  Grecian  army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  tbs 
games  appointed  In  honor  of  Patroclus. — There  are 
others  of  this  name  in  ancient  history. 

Eamenes,  (u'me-wes,)  king  of  PergamoB.  sacceedfd 
his  uncle  Philsetems,  263  u.  c,  and  reigned  22  years. — 
EuMKNBs  IL,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  tik 
father.  Attains,  197  B.C.  He  assisted  the  Romans  Ngainst 
Antiochus  the  Oreat,  and  reigned  38  yearn.  —  Both  of 
these  sovereigns  were  greatly  attached  to  learned  por- 
stiits,  and  the  latter  enriched  the  famous  librarv  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  predecesMrs, 
fn  intimation  of  the  Alexandrine  collection  of  the 
Ptolemies. 

En'menes,  a  Oreek  commander,  and  accounted  the 
most  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexwnder  to  succefd 
him  after  his  death.  He  conquered  Paphlagttnia  and 
Cappadocia,  of  which  he  obtained  the  government,  (id 
the  power  and  Jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  rt)- 
tire.  He  then  Joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Perdiccss, 
and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus.  He  was  pat 
to  death  by  order  of  Antigonus,  531  b.  c.  The  latter, 
however,  honored  his  remains  with  a  splendid  funeral, 
and  conveyed  his  ashes  to  his  wife  and  family  at  Onppa- 
docia. 

Enmeii'iflie,  n.pl.  (ZoSl.)    Same  as  Tespakuc,  9.  r. 

Eaineiilde»,  (umen'e-dets.)  [Or,  the  well-minded,  or 
benign  goddesses.]  (Myth.)  The  euphemistic  name 
given  to  the  Erintes,  q.  v.  By  later  poetx,  the  name 
was  confined  to  the  three  sisters  commonly  known  as  the 
Furies  —  Allecto,  M^sera,  and  Tisiphone. 

Enmo'iila,  n.  (Attron.)  An  asteroid  dlacovered  by 
De  Qaspariel,  in  1851.  It  is  the  15th  in  order  of  dis- 
covery. 

Enndo  morando  ef  redenndo.  [Lat.,  going,  re- 
maining, and  returning.]  (Law.)  This  phrase  is  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  a  person,  either  as  party,  a  wit- 
ness, or  one  acting  in  some  other  capacity,  as  an  elector, 
is  privileged  from  arrest,  in  order  to  give  him  the  free- 
dom necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  re9i*ective 
obligations,  to  signifv  that  he  is  protected  from  arrtft 
eundo  morando  et  rtdeundo. 

Elinneh,  (u'nuk,)  n.  [Fr.  ewtuqut ;  Or.  eune^  a  bed,  and 
echtin^  to  have  the  care  of.]  Literally,  one  who  has  the 
care  of  a  bed, — a  name  given  to  this  cla»s  of  persons  in 
the  East,  from  their  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  women's  apartment,  or  harems.  The  practice  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it 
was  carried  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Persians,  who 
not  merely  intrusted  the  care  of  their  wives  and  daogb- 
ters  to  eunuchs,  but  considered  them  as  more  tinst- 
worthy  than  other  men.  The  practice  of  making  eu- 
nuchs diK'S  not  seem  to  have  prevaileii  to  any  great 
extent  in  Oroece  or  Rome ;  bnt  during  the  Eastern  Eu- 
plre  it  waa  v«'ry  common,  and  the  chief  of  the  enunrhs 
was  one  of  the  most  important  functionaries  at  court 
Zeal  for  religion  has  caused  many  perKms  to  undergo 
this  operation.  As  early  as  the  3d  century,  there  aruee 
a  class  of  enthusiasts,  who,  animated  by  the  exajnple  uf- 
Origen,  not  only  castrated  those  of  their  own  persuasion, 
but  even  all  persons  on  whom  they  could  lay  thdr 
hands.  Several  of  the  Christian  emperors  of  Rome  for- 
bade the  practice  of  making  eunuchs ;  and  Justinian 
imposed  a  law  of  retaliation  on  such  a**  were  guilty  d 
such  inhumanity.  The  Council  of  Nice,  nt  a  later  |»»- 
riod,  excluded  fW>m  the  pale  of  the  church  all  who, 
from  M'hatever  cause,  made  eunuchs  of  ihems«lT««. 
The  practice  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Italy,  with  the 
view  of  preserving  the  voice  of  singers  for  tlie  opoas 
of  Europe;  and  in  the  East,  at  the  present  day,  the  se- 
raglios are  chiefiy  guarded  by  eunuchs. 

En'nnellisill.  n.  The  state  of  being  a  ennnch. 

Enniia,  (u'nu*^)  a  Sicilian  slave,  who  inflamed  the  minte 
of  the  people  by  pretended  inspiration  and  enthusiasm. 
Oppression  and  misery  compelled  2.000  slaves  to  Join 
his  cause,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men.  With  this  force  he  defeated  the  Romeo 
armies,  till  Perpenna  forced  him  to  surrender  by  fiunine, 
and  he  and  the  greater  number  of  his  follower*  were 
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Ba^m'phalaSf  n.  [From  Or.  en,  wide,  omphalo$t  ombll 

iri».](7U/.)  A 
genu*  o(  fossil 
fvt<;ropodoo8 
mulluMm,  fam- 
ily TttrbinidtF. 
Mad  J  s(tecie« 
h«T«  been  de> 
scribed,  occur- 
ring in  the 
lowi-r  Silurian 
formation,  And 
confti«Ua);ofd<*- 
proued  or  dis- 
coidal  shfll*  of 
conUdsrsble 
size,  vith  ft  pO-  J^g.  973. — ^lUOMVUALDS  PBiiTAirouLATro. 
Ijgonftl  aper- 
ture, and  a  rery  wide  nnibillcus. 

Caoa'jrains,  n.  [Or.  «u,  well,  and  nnoma^  a  name.] 
{Hot.)  A  cenns  of  plantis  order  OtoMtraeae.  They  are 
erect  or  trailing  slirabe,  with  ooposite  leaves.  The 
principal  Amt-ricau  species  are  E.  atropurpyreu*,  the 
Spindle-tree;  and  E.  Awteneanus,  the  Burning  Bush: 
they  are  found  E.  of  the  Mississippi  and  N.  as  fur  as 
Osnads.  In  France,  the  charcoal  prepared  from  E.  Etiro- 
p*tu  is  kncely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder; 
while  the  young  shoots,  in  a  charred  condition,  are  em- 
ployed as  rough  crayons  for  sketching.  The  seeds  are 
statsd  to  be  purgative  and  emetic,  and  also  to  be  poison- 
oosto  sheep.  The  bark  of  the  JSL  h'lt^ues  can  be  used  as 
a  Tsllow  dye-stuff. 

Es'MiBlte,  fi.  (Min.)  A  hydrocarlran  found  in  clefts 
io  brown-cad  at  Baiershnf,  (Germany.  It  is  of  a  brown- 
ish-yellow color,  looks  like  common  pitch,  and  has  an 
odor  between  that  of  rosiu  aud  camphor.  Hardness  1*5, 
grarlty  1*2  to  1*5,  disaolTes  in  alcohol  and  etiier.  Com- 
position: carbon,  81-89.  hydrogen,  11'73,  oxygen  6-38. 

Ea'lNttlljr,  a.  [Or.  eupaiheia  —  e»,  and  *patho$^  feeling, 
(rooi  oatchn,  to  suffer.    See  Paschal.]    Right  feeling. 

Ea^tor,  a  surname  giren  to  many  of  the  Asiatic 
pnoccs,  such  as  Mithridates,  Ac 

EHp«t«rl«.  or  KoMlov.  (w^M-<or'e-a,)  a  town  of 
ftossia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crimea,  66  m.  from  Perekop. 
It  was  oi-cnpied  by  tlie  French  and  English  armies  in 
lS54.and  suoessfully  defended  by  the  Turks  against  the 
Russians  the  following  year.     Pnp.  16,000. 

Enpnt^'riBMi.  ».  TDerived  by  Linnaus  fh>m  Mithri- 
dates Bapator,  who  flrst  used  it  as  a  counter-poison.] 
{Bnt.)  A  geons  of  plants,  order  Aitrraeftt.  They  are 
perennial  hertis,  with  opposite  or  Terticillate  leaves. 
Heads  corymbose.  Flowers  of  the  cyanic  series,  that  is. 
whits,  blue,  red,  Ac,  never  yellow.  The  leaves  of  E 
pf ii£M«)taM» constitute  a  sort  of  matico,  which  is  employed 
as  a  styptic  E  ajfapana  and  perfoliatum  are  employed 
as  aulMotes  to  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  There 
are  no  \tm  than  17  species  of  this  genus  in  America,  the 
moat  fiunilbur  of  which  are  E  JUttuUmum,  the  Trumpet- 
»M:  £  maeui4Uum,  the  Spotted  Knpatorium ;  E  rotun- 
difoUum^  tlie  Hoarhound ;  Eper/'JiatttMy  the  Thorough- 
vurt,  or  Buneset ;  E  agtraUndft,  the  nettle-leaved  Eupa- 
turium;  and  E  aromuxtieMm^  the  Aromatic  Bupatorium. 

E«'pairl4,  a.  [Or.  eu,  well,  and  pater,  a  lather.]  A 
penon  who  is  well-bom. 

Ehmd,  (m'pen,)  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  of 
Kbenish  Prussia,  on  the  Weexe,  10  m.  fh>m  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Man^.  Woollens,  soap,  paper,  Ac. /^.  14,234. 

Ea'pepsjr,  or  Enpe^'sla,  n.  [Or.  mpepria — eu,  and 
p'ptit,  digeation,  Irom  pexso,  pf!pto,  to  digest.]  {iMA 
Oood  digestion  or  concoction  iu  the  stomach ;  gooa 
diKSstion. 

Bnpeii'lle,  a.    Having  good  digestion. 

Eapke'mi*,  in  Ohio,  a  post-Tillage  of  Preble  co.,  abt. 
57  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

Ea'pkeaiisai,  n.  [Fr.  ntphemisme;  Or.  eupJumu- 
SI4C— fa,  and  phemi,  to  speak.]  A  speaking  well  or 
delicately ;  a  representation  of  good  qualities. 

(RhH.)    A  figure  by  which  a  delicate  word  or  expres- 
iioa  is  substituted  Ibr  one  which  is  offensive. 

EiiplieaUs'tIc  or  £irraBMis'Tic\L,  a.  Gontaining 
eapbemism :  rendering  more  decent  or  delicate  in  ex- 
presnton. 

Eii'plieHilBe,  r.  a.  To  make  use  of  euphemistic  ex- 
pr^ow. 

Enli»'Bla4l,  a.  [Or.  «m,  well,  and  phaneo,  to  sound.] 
(*«•.)  An  iiistraraent  invented  by  P.  S.  A  0.  Oroeh, 
of  Pstertbtirg,  Pa.,  combining  the  tones  of  the  organ, 
clarinet,  horu,  bassoon,  and  violin. 

Eapli^M^iC  or  Kupbokical,  a.  [Fr.  tuphoniqut.'\  Hav- 
ing euphony :  agreeable  in  sound ;  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

B«pllMi'le*a,  n.  {Mut.)  A  kind  of  upright  pianoforte. 

Eapk«'Bloiis,  <!.  [Or.  eup/i^nos,  sweet-voiced.]  Hav- 
ing «nphony ;  agreeable  in  iK>iind. 

Eapk^'nl^iislx*  ^^^-  ^'^^  enphony :  harmoniously. 

Ewpli^atom,  n.  An  agre^^le  combination  of  sounds. 

E«'pk*BlBe9  V*  o-  To  make  euphonious  or  agreeable 
iocoqod. 

Ea'sk^n^M,  a.  {Mut.)  An  instrument  invented  by 
Quadni  in  1790.  It  is  similar  in  tone  to  the  harmonica, 
•ad,  like  it,  the  tone  is  produced  from  the  sounding 
body  by  the  finger  direct,  without  mechanism,  and  is 
n^Uted  in  quality  and  effect  by  the  taate  and  feelings 
of  the  performer,  who  can  produce  tones  from  the  most 
delicate  pianissimo  to  fortissimo. 

E«'pli<n#ii», a.    Euphonical:  Euphonious. 

E«'pll»ny,  a.  [Fr.  eupfvmie;  Or.  euphnnia  —  eu,  and 
pf^mt,  sound.]  An  agreeable  or  harmonious  sound;  au 
esfy.  smooth  ennndation  of  sounds. 

EvplMrlsia,  a.  [Named  after  Euphorlnu,  physician 
to  Jaba,  king  of  Mauritania.]  (.0o<.)  Tl»e  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Ettphorbiaota.    They  are  herba  or  shrubs. 


with  milky  Juice.  Leaves  generally  opposite,  ■ometlmee 
wanting,  often  stipulate.  Involucre  axillary  or  subum< 
bellate.  The  genus  inclu«les  al»out  800  species,  many 
of  which  have  valuable  pn»perties.  The  acrid  resin 
commonly  known  as  gum  Buphorbium  is  the  produce 
of  certain  undetermined  species,  the  principal  of  which 
are  probably  E.  aniiquorum.  canarienrit,  and  qfficina' 
rum.  It  is  a  dangerous  cathartic,  emetic,  and  rubefa- 
cient, and  produces  severe  inflammation  of  the  nostrils 
if  those  who  powder  It  do  not  guard  themselves  from 
the  dust.  It  is  produced  (h>m  the  wounded  stems,  and 
collected  in  leather  bags.  In  India  it  is  said  to  be 
mixed  with  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  i$«Bssaai«ia 
orientaV;  and  employed  externally  in  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, and  iuternally  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation. 
The  Arabs  are  stated  to  make  up  violent  diuretic  pills 
by  rubbing  over  the  Juice  of  the  species  E  antiqwirum 
vrith  flour ;  their  camels,  however,  are  said  to  eat  the 
branches  of  the  plant  when  cooked.  The  Juice  of  the 
species  E  cereiformit,  hrptagona,  and  viro$a,  African 
plants,  furnish  the  Ethiopians  with  a  mortal  poison  for 
their  arrows;  whilst  that  of  E  entinifUia  serves  the 
like  purpose  fur  the  BrasiUan  Indians.  The  species  E 
hibernica  is  extensively  used  by  the  peasantry  of  Kerry 
for  the  purpose  of  stupefying  fish ;  and  so  powerful  are 
its  properties  said  to  be,  that  a  small  kreel  or  basket 
filled  with  the  bruised  herb  suffices  to  stupefy  the  fish 
for  several  miles  down  the  river.  E  hjfperieifoliOy  the 
Spurge  or  Eyebright,  a  plant  of  tropical  America,  is 
astringent  and  aomewhat  narcotic,  and  is  employed  in 
the  diarrhoea  of  children  and  as  a  vermifuge ;  and  E 
thymifolia  is  employed  for  a  like  purpose  In  India.  The 
root  of  E.  ipeeaeuanha^  the  Ipecac  Spurge,  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  true  ipecacuanha,  and  Is  oommonl  v  used  in 
the  United  States.  Another  species,  E  corollata,  the 
Flowering  Spurge  (Fig.  074),  is  also  used  here  as  an 
emetic.  The  fruits  of  E  lathyrU,  the  Caper  Spurge  or 
Mole-tree,  are  sometimes  pickled  and  eaten,  instead  of 
ordinary  capers ;  but  although  the  process  of  pickling 
appears  to  destroy  In  a  great  measure  the  acrid  purga- 
tive properties  which  the  fhiits  possess  in  a  tnth  state, 


Fig.  974. — lUPBOftiiXA  oobollata. 
their  use  is  by  no  means  A'ee  fW>m  danger.  A  Tsry  ac- 
tive cathartic  oil  may  be  expremed  fh>m  the  seeds  of  the 
caper-spurge.  The  leaves  of  E  ner^clia  are  prescribed 
by  the  native  practitioners  of  India,  both  iuternally  as 
a  purge,  and  externally,  mixed  with  Hargosa  oil.  In 
certain  cases  of  contracted  limb.  The  roots  of  E  patu$- 
trit  and  pilo$a  are  used  as  purgatives,  and  are  said  to 
have  proved  useful  in  hydrophobia.  Many  other  species 
are  purgative.  E  tiruoaUi,  a  native  of  India,  is  com- 
mon in  the  Madras  presidency,  aini  makea  an  excellent 
hedge,  as  no  cattle  will  touch  its  leaves.  The  sap  of  EL 
phogpliorea  Is  said  to  shine  with  a  phosphorescent  light 
In  the  forests  of  Brazil  on  warm  nights. 
Eaphorbi»'ee«,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Spurgewort  fiunily, 
an  order  of  plants, alliance  Etq>horlriaU$.  Diao.  Definite 
suspended  and  inverted  ovules,  scattered  flowers,  and 
tricoccons  fruit.— They  are  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  generally  with  an  acrid  milky  Juice.  The  flow- 
ers are  unisexual,  monoecious  or  dioecious,  axillary  or 
terminal,  sometimes  inclosed  in  a  calyx  like  Involucre; 
achlamydeous,  or  with  a  lobed  inferior  calyx,  having  on 
its  inside  glandular  or  scaly  appendages,  or  even  evident 
petals,  a'hich  are  either  distinct  or  united.  The  anthers 
are  t  wo-cel  led.  The  female  flowers  have  a  superior  ovary, 
which  is  either  elevated  upon  a  stalk  or  sesdle  upon  the 
thalamus,  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  many-celled.  The  styles 
are  either  absent  or  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
cells  of  the  ovary,  entire  or  divided.  The  stigmas  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  or,  when  the 
styles  are  divided,  corresponding  in  numl>er  to  their  di- 
visions :  the  ovules,  one  or  two  in  each  cell,  are  pended 
fh>m  the  inner  angles  of  the  cell.  The  fruit  is  either 
dry,  when  its  parts  separate  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  axis,  usually  opening  vrith  elasticity,  or  succulent 
and  indehiscent.  Seeds  one  or  two  in  each  cell,  sus- 
pended, often  vrith  an  aril  or  carunculate.  Embryo  in- 
closed in  fleshy  albumen,  cotyledons  flat,  radicle  superior. 
The  plants  of  this  ord.  are  more  or  less  distributed  over 
the  globe,  but  are  eepecially  abundant  in  warm  regions, 
particularly  in  equinoctial  America.  Many  are  extreme- 
ly poisonous,  the  poisonous  principle  being  contained  in 
the  milky  Juice,  and  pervading  all  parts  of  the  plant 


more  or  less.  Bfany  have  been  emploved  medicinally, 
as  rubefiicients,  suppurants.  emetics,  dlureties,  and  ca* 
thartics.  Si>nie,  as  caacarilla,  are  tonic,  aromatic,  and 
stimulaut,  and  are  perfectly  devoid  of  any  acrid  or  poi- 
sonous principle.  Others,  as  manihot,  yield  starch, 
which  is  largely  employed  for  food.  Caoutchouc  and 
resin  are  obtained  from  the  milky  iuice  of  others.  The 
seeds  of  many  yield  oils,  either  of  a  bland  or  of  an  ir^ 
ritating  nature.  A  few  of  the  fruits,  and  some  of  the 
roots,  are  said  to  be  eatable.  Timber  is  yielded  by  some, 
as  the  box ;  and  dye-stuffs  bv  others.  The  hairs  of  some 
are  stinging.  The  order  includes  191  genera  and  about 
2,600  species. 

Enplior'blales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  diclinous 
exogen  plants.  Bug.  Scattered  monodichlsmydeous 
flowers,  superior  consolidat*^  carpelM,  axile  placenta, 
and  a  large  embryo  surrounded  by  abundant  albumen. 
This  alliance  Includes  the  orders  Buphorhiactm^  Scepaoem, 
OiUitrichaeetp,  Empetraeeie,  and  Aepenthacfft. 

Eapbor'bllllli,  n.    (Med.)    An  acrid  gum-resin,  the 

}>ix>duct  of  Euphorbia  officinarum  and  other  species ;  it 
s  virulently  purgative  and  emetic,  and  the  dust  of  it  Is 
dangerously  stimulant  to  the  nose. 

EapnorlblMf  a  famous  Trqjan,  and  the  flrst  who 
wounded  Patroclns,  whom  Hector  killed.  Pythagoras, 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  af* 
firmed  that  he  himself  was  once  Euphorbus,  and  that 
his  soul  recollected  many  exploits  which  had  been  done 
while  it  animated  that  Trojan's  body. 

Eapbrat«ii,  (i</ra«-feet,)  the  largest  river  in  Western 
Asia,  and,  with  the  Tigris,  forms  the  most  important 
river-system  of  that  Quarter  of  the  world.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  heart  of  Armenia  in  two  branches — the 
Kara  Su  and  the  Murad,  of  which  the  former  rises  26 
m.  N.E.  of  EnEorum,  and  flows  S.W.  to  a  point  10  ni.  N. 
of  Keban'  Ma'den,  where  it  is  met  by  the  Murad,  which 
rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  A14  Tagh,  and  flows  W  Aw.  to 
the  point  of  confluence.  From  Keban*  Ma'den,  the  E. 
flows  in  a  general  southern  direction  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  this  part  of  its  course  it  breaks  through 
the  Taurus,  and  flows  among  the  mountains  for  46  m., 
emerging  at  Sumeisat,  whence  It  continues  navigable  to 
the  sea — a  distance  of  1,196  m.  After  passing  Samosta, 
it  changes  its  direction,  and  flowing  S.  separates  for  a 
considerable  distance  Metopotamia  from  Syria  and  the 
deserts  of  Syrian  Arabia.  Curving  to  the  S.  E.,  it  flows 
on  without  receiving  any  important  tributaries  for  about 
700  m.,  until  it  is  Joined  at  Kumah  or  Komah  by  the 
waters  of  the  Tigris.  From  Kumah,  the  river,  taking 
the  name  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  continues  to  flow  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  until,  after  being  united  by  a  canal  with 
the  Karun  fh>m  the  mountains  of  Persia,  it  empties 
Itself,  by  several  arms,  into  the  Persian  Oulf,  90  m.  be- 
low Kumah.  The  toUl  length  of  the  E.  Is  1,600  m. ; 
the  area  drained  by  all  the  waters  which  enter  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  by  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  is  108.000  m. ;  and  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  by  it  is  401.010  cubic  feet 
per  second,  or  72,910  cubic  feet  more  than  that  discharged 
by  the  Danube  in  the  same  time.  The  average  width  of 
the  Shutt-el-Arab  is  upwards  of  000  feet ;  it  is  navigable 
In  mid-stream  for  vessels  of  600  tons.  The  water  of  the 
£,,  although  muddy,  is  not  unwholesome.  Its  inunda- 
tions, cauMd  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  take  place 
chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  March  till  the  end  of  May ; 
and  in  ancient  times,  when  canals  and  embankments 
regulated  these  inundations,  exercised  the  same  bene- 
flcial  effect  on  the  country  as  those  of  the  Nile  on  Egypt. 

Ea'pbnlMn,  n.  [¥r.  euphuitme,  fh>m  Or.  euphyeg,  well- 
shaped,  goodly,  graceful,  elegant—  e«,  and  j)Ay-^  growth, 
stature.]  ( Lit.)  An  affected  style  of  speaking  and  writing, 
which  became  a  fkshion  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  taste  of  an  age  whicli  was  gradually  becoming 
conscious  of  the  powers  of  the  English  language,  tended 
to  a  love  of  affected  conceits,  which  was  carried  to  absurd 
lengths  bv  John  Lilly  in  his  Euphues  (Or.,  gracf/ul  or 
wiUjf).  The  extravagant  antitheses  and  illustrations  of 
this  worthless  book  were  received  with  delight  by  critics 
who  worshipped  the  "cnrious  invention"  of  the  author. 
This  style  has  been  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare  and  Ben 
Jonson;  but  it  should  be  rememltered  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  imitations  introduced  Into  his  romance  Th^  Mon- 
attery  preserve  little  of  their  real  character.  (Hallsjn, 
Literature  of  Europe,  part  il.  ch.  vii.) 

Ea'pbnlfii,  n.  [¥r.  euphuUt^ ;  Qr.  euphpii.]  (Bhet.) 
One  who  affects  excessive  refinement  and  elegance  of 
language. 

Eapbnto'tlCf  a.  Belonging  to  euphuism  or  euphulits. 

En'pbjrlllie,  n.    (ifin.)    A  variety  of  Mica,  9.  v. 

En'plon,  n.  [Or.,  very  fat.]  (Chem.)  A  very  limpid 
liquid  which  stains  paper  like  oil,  ana  which  exists  in 
the  tar  prodncod  during  the  destmctlve  distillation  of 
many  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0*74,  and  it  boils  and  evaporates  at  340^.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
It  is  insipid  and  inodorous,  but  highly  infiammable. 

Eapliui'tle«  a.  [Or.  ctt,  well,  and  p/oMo,  I  form.]  (Med.) 
Having  the  faculty  of  becoming  organizable  in  a  hig^ 
degree,  —  as  in  false  membrane  resulting  from  acute  in- 
fiammation  in  a  healthy  person. 

n.  The  organizable  matter  by  which  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  renewed. 

En'poda,  n.  [Or,  well-fo6ted.]  (Zota.)  A  fiunily  of 
coleopterous  Injects,  deriving  their  name  from  the  great 
size  of  the  hinder  thighs  of  many  of  the  species.  They 
feed  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  some  of  them 
on  aquatic  plants,  the  roots  of  which  afford  food  to  their 
larvte.  The  body  is  oblong ;  the  antennss  filiform.  Some 
of  the  eupoda  are  among  the  most  splendid  of  tropical 
insects.  The  Cnoceria  aip<traai,  which  belongs  to  this 
family,  is  of  a  blue  color,  with  the  thorax  red,  and  the 
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la  the  Urne  itoto  on  the  jroang  sprigs  of  aspiirmgiis, 
and  is  sonietlm««  so  abaudaut  as  to  do  considerable 
dHmage  to  the  garden. 


Ea'polls*  a  cumic  poet  of  Athens,  who  •erwely  con- 
deiiineil  the  viceM  and  iminoralitiee  of  his  age.    It  is  said 


that  lie  iiMd  roinpueod  17  dramatic  pieces  at  the  age  of 
17.  tiume  0U|itHM«*  tliMt  Alcibiades  pat  Knpolis  to  death 
because  be  hnd  ridiculed  him  in  hb  rerses ;  but  Suidas 


mainciiiiis  thnt  he  peri»lie«l  iu  a  sea-fight  between  the 
AtheniHiiv  and  the  Laci^femonians  in  the  Uellespont. 
IJred  ill  the  6th  century  B.  c. 
Eopyr'chrolta,  n.    (ifm.)    A  variety  of  phosphate 

of  lime. 
Knpy'rimn^  n.   [Gr.  «tt,  and  pyr.  Are.]  A  term  applied 
to  several  contrivancw  for  ubtainiug  instantaneous  light, 
SQch  as  lucifer-maU-licd,  Ac. 
Emw'alAii,  ft.    [A  cuutraciiiin  from  Europe  and  Asia,] 

A  descendant  of  nn  Knrupenu  born  in  Asia. 
En  re.  (m>r,)  a  river  of  France,  riding  in  the  dep.  Ome, 

and  falling  into  the  Seine  near  Pont-de-rArche. 
Eare*  a  dep.  of  France,  c«>mpriHing  the  K.  port  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  sitiMte  un  the  sestuary  of  the  Seine ;  Lat. 
between  49P  SJ' mad  Aifi 'JH'  S. ;  area,  2,414  sq.  m.  It  ia 
divided  into  5  arrond.,  —  Evreuz,  Louviers,  Les  Andelys, 
Bemay.  and  Pun^Audemer.  Cap.  Evreux.  Alung  the 
Seine  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  sandy,  stuny,  and  barren, 
but  the  greater  part  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  natural 
products  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  par- 
ticularly apples  and  pears,  from  which  large  quantities 
of  cider  and  perry  are  made.  The  breeding  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  shtwp  is  favored  by  extensive  meadows  and 
Msture-laiids.  Iron  is  found  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  are  extensive  iron  and  copper  works  and  pin 
manufactories.  Cotton  goods,  cloth,  linen,  paper,  glass, 
and  stoneware  are  likewtoe  manulactured. 
Eare-«t-l40lr,  a  dep.  of  France,  formed  chiefly  from 
the  prov.  of  Orl6anab,  bet.  Lat.  470  67'  to  48<>  66'  N.,  and 
Lon.  0°  47'  to  2°  E.;  area,  2,248  sq.  m.  It  is  watered 
mainly  by  the  Bare  in  the  N.  and  the  Loir  in  the  S.,  the 
two  rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  dep.  lies 
on  the  water-shed  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
English  Channel.  It  is  in  general  level,  ¥rith  a  soil 
very  fertile.  In  the  forests  Uie  oak  and  birch  are  the 
prevailing  trees.  The  rivers,  none  of  which  are  navi* 
gable  in  tnis  dep.,  furnish  valuable  water-power  for  the 
numerous  mills  of  various  kinds  that  are  situated  on 
their  bxnks  Iron  is  the  only  mineral  found  and  worked 
to  any  grout  extent;  but  the  chief  articles  of  trade  are 
com,  flour,  an<l  wool.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  the  four 
arrond.  of  Cliartren,  Ch&tean-dnii,  Dreux,  and  Nogent- 
le-Rotrou,  with  the  town  of  Chartres  for  capital.  ii»>. 
811,340. 
EnreliA,  n.    [Or.,  I  have  found  It    See  Abcbimbdis.] 

Discovery. 
Enre'ka,  In  Alabama,  a  post-oflBce  of  Talladega  oo. 
Enre'ka,  in  Ariaona,  a  village  of  Yuma  co.,  on  the 

Colorado  river,  about  170  m.  S.W.  of  Preecott 
Enre'kA,  in  California,  a  thriving  dty,  cap.  of  Hum 
boldt  CO.,  on  Humboldt  Bay.  2  m.  fh>m  Pacific  Ocean.  225 
ID.  N.W.  of  Sacramento.    Has  2  railroads  and  steamboat 
connections;  lumber  mills  and  other  Industries ;  is  in  the 
redwood  forest  region.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  8,460. 
—A  township  of  Nevada  co.,  containing  rich  gold  mines. 
Enre'ka,  in  IfUnois,  a  poe^village  of  Woodford  co., 

about  20  m.  E.  of  Peoria. 
Eare'kM,  In  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Spencer  co., 

about  10  m.  W.  of  Rockport 

Eore'kA,  in  Kttn$a$,  a  city,  cap.  of  Greenwood  qo.,  on 

A.,  T.  A  S.  F.  and  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Rs.,  48  m.  8.  of  Emporia. 

Hm  a  large  shipping  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  Ac.    Pbp. 

(I8i*7)  about  3,<KX). 

Enrv'ka,  in  Miekiffan,  a  post-ofllce  of  Clinton  co. 

—A  tMWiiBbip  of  Montcalm  co. 

Enre'kM,  in  Minnesota,  a  townshipof  Dakota  co.,  about 

25  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Paul. 
—A  villege  of  Nicollet  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  river,  about 

15  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Peter. 
Eore'kiu  in  Mimrmri,  a  post-village  of  St  Louis  oo. 

about  Mi  III.  W.  by  S.  of  St  Louis. 
Enre'ka,  in  Ohio,  a  post-ofllce  of  Gallia  co. 
Elire'ka*  in  Wuconnn,  a  post-village  of  Winnebago  co., 

on  Fox  river,  about  16  m.  W.  of  Oshkosh. 
Enre'ka  Mprlnni,  in  Arkanms,  a  city,  cap.  of  OsrroU 
CO.,  85  m.  ^.w.  <»f  Springfield,  Mo.  Has  vsiuable  min- 
eral  springs.  Pbp.  (1H97)  about  4,000. 
Eari^lde*.  (u-rip'i4w$,)  one  of  the  great  Greek  tragii 
pootn,  waM  B.  at  S«ilamis,  about  B.  0.  481.  According  to 
a  legend,  his  birth  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  the 
battle  of  S^luinii.  He  was  taught  rhetoric  by  l*rodicii8. 
excelled  in  gyiiiiiAstic  exercises,  studied  pninting,  and 
applied  hinuelf  to  physical  science  and  philosophy.  He 
wiis  a  discipleof  AimxHtronis,  and  afterwardii  of  S^tcrates. 
Him  first  play  whm  exhibited  B.  c.  455,  the  year  thnt  j£»- 
chylus  dic«l ;  and  his  liut  in  408.  He  soon  after  went  to 
the  court  of  Arcliplnu^,  king  of  Mncedonla,  and  in  406 
WM  killwl  by  the  king's  hounds,  which  savagely  attacked 
him  in  a  lonely  place.  Euripiden  was  of  a  serious  and 
■pecuiativo  turn,  could  not  believe  in  the  popular  my- 
thology, yet  UMtk  from  it  the  i^ubjertii  of  hin  plays,  mak- 
ing any  changes  to  adapt  them  to  his  purpose,  espe- 
cially stripping  the  persons  of  all  ideal  greatness.  He 
brought  trngtvly  down  to  the  level  of  evt-ry-day  life,  and 
painted  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ou>;ht  to  be.  He 
Kre*«tly  excelled  in  delineating  the  characters  and  hab- 
its of  women,  and  the  workings  of  strong  passion. 
His  plays  al>ound  In  neat  quotable  sayings  applicable  to 
all  clrcumst«iici-s  of  hunuin  life.  He  wrote  in  all  75,  or 
perhapA  W,  |)lay«,  of  which  18  are  still  extant  among 
which  the  m"ni  itdmired  are  the  Ahfttts,  Medea,  Jon, 
Heruha,  Iphigmia  in  Taurii,  and  Iphigenia  in  Aulig. 
The  VgcUipt  i«  interesting  us  the  only  specimen  left  us  of 


what  was  called  the  tatyrie  drama.  To  E.  chldly  wu 
owing  the  introduction  of  the  prologue,  and  the  Dtu* 
ex  maehima,  or  the  practice  of  solving  the  diflSculties  of 
the  plot  by  direct  visible  interposition  of  a  god.  E.  was 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Sophocles,  and  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  satire  of  Aristophanes. 

Ea'rl^ns,  En'rlpos,  a  narrow  strait  separating  the 
island  of  Eubrnt  from  the  coast  of  Boeotia.  The  flux 
and  reflax  of  its  tide,  continning  regularly  for  18  or  19 
days,  and  becoming  stationary  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  was  a  matter  of  deep  inquiry  among  the  ancients. 

Enroc'lydon,  n.  [Or.]  A  violent  wind,  mentioned 
in  Acta  xxvii.  The  name  seems  to  signify  a  storm  from 
the  east;  but  the  readings  vary  greatly,  and  among 
these  variations  occurs  the  form  cepac^Awv,  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  euro-aquHo,  the  north-east  wind. 

Enro'piu  ( MgUu)  The  daughter  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phassa,  and  sister  of  Cadmus  the  founder  of  Thebes. 
According  to  some  legends,  her  birthplace  was  in  Phov 
nicia.  Thence  she  was  carried  away  by  Zeus  or  Jnpiter 
In  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  and  became  by  him,  in  Crete, 
the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthus.  and  j£acns. 

Europe  (yw'rop),  the  most  densely  peopled,  but  with 
the  exception  of  Australasia,  the  smallest  of  the  dlvidoiM 
of  the  globe,  being  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  slxe  of  Asia 
or  America,  and  a  third  part  of  that  of  Africa.  £.  is 
mostly  situated  within  the  temperate  zone,  and  no  part 
of  her  surfiice  approaches  within  many  degrees  of  the 
intertropical  regions.  The  climate  is  therefore  rather 
inclined  to  cold;  bat  it  is  comparatively  temperate, 
and  is  neither  so  cold  in  ¥rinter  nor  so  hot  in  summer 
as  the  countries  iu  the  corresponding  latitadet  of  Asia 
and  America,  so  that  while  comfortable  lodging  and 
warm  clothing  are  indispensable,  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitanta  are  not  impeded  by  the  too  great  intensity 
of  cold  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  heat  on  the  other.  The 
•nrfiice,  too,  of  the  coantrv  is  infinitely  varied  and  pic- 
tnresone,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  inter- 
sected than  any  other  continent  by  great  arms  of  the 
sea,  supplying  fiscilitiee  to  intemid  and  foreign  com- 
merce that  are  all  bat  whollv  denied  to  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Australasia,  and  only  eigoved  in  an  equal  degree 
by  America.    The  soil  of  E  also  seems  to  be  of  the 

Siuality  beet  suited  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  ef- 
orta  of  the  husbandman;  for  though  It  is  nowhere 
so  fertile  as  to  produce  crops  without  laborious  dili- 
gence, and  consequently  does  not  foster  indolence  or  a 
want  of  attention,  it  never  (ails  liberally  to  reward 
the  efforta  of  the  industrious  and  skilful  cultivator. — 
Owing  to  ita  peninsular  conformation,  the  preasnt 
bonndariea  of  JSL  are  on  three  sides  easily  stated :  ita  W. 
shores  form  the  irregular  rim  of  the  great  basin  of  the 
North  Atlantic :  on  the  N.  it  lies  along  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
and  on  the  8.  it  is  separated  from  Africa  and  Asia  by  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
their  connecting  stralta.  Towards  the  S.,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  boundary  is  almost  purely  conventional :  the 
Ural  Mountains  may  be  regarded  as  famishing  a  sort  of 
natural  barrier,  bnt  they  leave  a  considerable  gap  both 
towards  the  N.  and  the  8.  In  the  S.,  the  river  Ural  is 
Qsnally  accepted  as  the  line  of  demarcation,  though  the 
plain  through  which  it  flows  is  perfectly  similar  on  both 
sides. — ^The  four  cornera  of  E  are  marked  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Kara  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  N.E..  lat  09<>N., 
lon.  W>  B.;  by  the  North  Cape  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  in 
the  N.W.,  Ut  71©  11'  N~  lon.  26^  60^  B. ;  by  Cape  Tarila 
on  the  Atlantic  in  the  8.W.,  lat  36°  N.,  lon.  6^  30'  W. ; 
and  by  Cape  Apsheron  on  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  S.B., 
lat  4(P  12'  N.,  Ion.  60^  20'  B.  A  line  drawn  from  Cape 
8t  Vincent  in  Portugal  to  the  Ural  Mountains  near 
Ekatarinburg  has  a  length  of  8,293  m.,  and  finds  ita  cen- 
tre in  the  W.  of  Russian  Poland.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Kara  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  river  the  direct  dis- 
tance is  1,600  m.,  bnt  the  boundary  line  has  a  length  of 
2,400  m.— The  total  coast-line  is  est  at  19,820  m.,  of  which 
about  3,600  belong  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  8,390  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  7,830  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
—The  political  divisions  of  R  In  1897,  with  their  areas 
and  popuUtions  modified  by  recent  events,  as  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  Berlin  Treaty  (qje.),  were 
as  follows : — 
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Seas,  QyJfi,  Baps,  and  Cftannds.  The  Medjteirsaeaa, 
Baltic,  Black,  Irish,  North  and  White  seas.  Sea  of  Aiot; 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  German  Ocean.  In  the  Medito- 
ranean  are  the  gulfs  of  Lyons  and  Venice,  or  Adriatio 
Sea;  in  the  Baltic  are  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland, 
and  Riga,  the  8kager  Rack  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
Gattegat  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
principal  channels  are  the  Knglish  and  St.  Oeorge's^- 
StraiU.  Dover.  Gibraltar,  Messina,  Bonifisclo,  ConfctaDti- 
nople,  Dardanelles,  Tenikale,  and  the  Great  and  Little 
Belts.  —  Oapes.  Nordkyn  in  Laphind,  N.  Cape  on  the 
island  of  Mageroe,  the  NaEe,  the  Land's  End;  capes 
Wrath,  Clear,  Ortegal,  Finisterre,  Rocca,  8t.  Vincent 
Tarifa,  and  Matapan.  —  liiands.  The  princip«l  are 
Great  ftltain  and  Ireland  in  the  Atlantic,  und  the 
largest  in  Europe ;  Sicily,  Sardinia.  Corsica,  Mmjotcs, 
Minorca.  Malta,  Elba,  Caodia,  and  Negroponte  in  tbo 
Mediterranean ;  Zealand,  Funen,  Rttgen,  Laaland.  Fsl- 
ster,  Bomholm,  and  Aland,  in  the  Baltic.  Ti<  tbes4 
may  be  added  the  dreary  regions  of  Spitibergen  imd 
Kuva  Zembla.  Iceland  we  have  aerigned  to  Ami  rka, 
as  more  properly  belonging  to  that  cuiitineut.—  ifoiia- 
tains.  The  principal  ranges  are  the  Scandinavian,  wpa- 
ratiug  Sweden  from  Norway  in  the  N.,  and  rxbnd- 
ing  from  the  Nase  to  the  North  Cape ;  the  Al|r.  tbe 
Pyrenees,  the  Apennines,  the  Carpathians,  ai.d  ibe 
Balkan,  in  the  8.  In  the  Alps  are  Monts  Blanc  and 
Rosa,  the  highest  peaks  in  Enmpe  ;  in  the  Pyrent  e»  xr» 
Maladetta  and  Mont  Perdu.  Seme  of  the  peaks  of  tbe 
Oarpathians  have  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  9,U0  fH^ 
as  Iwve,  also,  those  of  the  Balkan.  Between  Europe  aul 
Asia,  on  the  B.,  is  the  great  Uralian  chain,  and  on  tbe 
S.,  the  Caucasian,  culminating  in  Mount  Llbure,  18,4as 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. —  Ptuin$.  Tbe  great 
plain  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  tw- 
minates  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  tbe  £.  It  caaaytt- 
hends  France,  Holland,  Belginm,  and  pert  of  D^rtr 
mark,  the  N.  provinces  of  Germany,  and  a  large  ponitm 
of  Russia.  Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  European  Rq> 
sia  is  a  plain,  diversified  only  by  gentle  undiilatioDS. 
The  other  plains  are  those  of  Bohenda  and  Hnngtij. 
the  latter  with  an  area  of  40,000  sq.  m.—Bitert.  Tbe 
Danube,  Volga,  Rhine,  Seine,  Dnieper.  Vistula,  Dniester, 
Don,  Dwina,  Oder,  Elbe,  Tagus,  Donro,  Uuadah)aiv«f , 
Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne.  The  longest  of  these  are  tbe 
Volga  and  the  Danube.  On  the  principal  i*-l«iids  are 
the  Thames  in  England,  the  Shannon  in  li  eland,  and  ibe 
Clyde  in  Scotland.  —  Lales,  The  priiicijial  are  L«dop^ 
Onega,  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Garda,  in  liah  ;  the  I'eiiitu 
in  Ruasia ;  the  Wenner,  Wetter,  and  Miibir,  iu  Sadden; 
with  the  less  extensive,  bnt  much  bettt-r  known  lakes 
of  Geneva  in  Switterland,  Constance  between  SviUff> 
land  and  Germany,  and  Longh  Neagh  in  Ireland.— Cft- 
mate.  Temperate.  On  the  S.  the  continent  i»  wiihio  12°  of 
the  tropics;  and  on  the  M.  it  nowhere  reacht«  tbe  line  of 
perpetual  congelation.  On  the  W.  coast  it  is  warmer 
than  on  ita  east ;  and  under  the  Mme  latitudes,  the  fsst 
coast  of  N.  America  is  much  colder  than  the  west  cosit 
of  Europe.  In  some  places  this  difference  has  !•<«& 
found  to  range  as  high  as  HP  of  latitude. —  Vegetattos. 
The  most  extensive  foresta  are  those  of  Russia,  Nonraj, 
Sweden,  and  Germany;  and  the  prinripal  trees  of  wbicb 
they  consist  are  the  oak,  elm,  lieech,  lime,  fir,  liirch,  snd 
chestnut  The  kingdom  of  European  vepetalion.  bow- 
ever,  might  be  divided  into  four  xonee :  the  first,  or  mast 
northern,  being  that  of  the  birch  and  fir. «  hirh  extends 
south  to  the  02d  degree  in  Russia;  the  second,  that  of 
the  oak  and  the  beech,  extending  fh)m  this  limit  to  tbe 
48th  parallel ;  the  third,  that  of  the  vine  and  cbeftnut, 
occupying  the  region  between  this  parallel  and  tbeniuuD- 
taiu  chains  of  the  south ;  the  fourth,  that  of  tbe  olive 
and  evergreen  woods,  comprehending  the  southern  i>«-d- 
insulas.  —  ZoGtoay.  The  wild  animals  are  compHmiivelj 
few;  they  are  the  bear,  wild  boar,  vt-ll.  Ijnx,  elk.  rein- 
deer, chamois,  ibex,  wild  sheep,  snd  wild  ox.  In  tbe 
great  foresta  of  Germany  the  wolf,  wild  bonr,  snd  I  ic«^ 
bear  are  still  met  with;  and  tbe  forests  of  Ru8?-i«  snd 
Poland  afford  shelter  to  the  elk.  Ihe  ihanioio  snd  il  fX 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  the  wdd  txk 
still  foimd  in  the  woods  of  Russia.  Wolves  are  still  nii- 
merous  in  Russia,  Hungary,  Ac  The  domef>tic  sDimsIi 
are  everywhere  the  same,  and  consist  of  the  bor«e, 
ox,  dog,  pig,  and  sheep ;  the  ass  is  common  in  the  p(  nth 
countries.  The  birds,  though  mostly  destitute  ol  tbst 
gorgeous  richness  of  plumage  which  characterises  those 
of  tropical  regions,  are  compensated  by  a  rare  brilliaoc7 
of  song.  The  principal  insects  are  ail k worms,  l>eet, 
Spanish  flies,  gall-worms,  and  locusts.  Fish  aboood  in 
the  seas  and  rivers,  and  are  of  great  value.  Serpents 
and  lizards  are  found  only  in  the  south. — Prwi.  Tbe 
principal  objecto  of  culture  are  wheat  I7^«  <m^  barler, 
and  potatoes,  in  the  north  and  middle  r^ons.  The  ap- 
ple, pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  berries  of  various  kinds  «re 
also  cultivated.  Rice,  the  olive,  the  orange,  and  tbe 
lemon  grow  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain-range; 
and,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  date-palm,  sugar<ane, 
and  cotton-plant  are  cultivated.  The  vine  Is  cultivNted 
as  high  as  b\^,  and  the  apple  to  65°.—  Minerals,  (iold, 
silver,  tin,  copper,  quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  sine,  coal,  salt, 
and  marble.  In  the  precious  metals  Enropeis  not  rich; 
but  with  the  useful  minerals,  as  coal,  iron,  tin,  snd  af 
per,  she  is  abundantly  supplied.  Nearly  a  third  of  tbe 
iron  made  use  of  in  Europe  is  supplied  by  England.  aiHi 
almost  all  the  tin.  — i?ac<.  Mostly  Circassian,  divided 
into  three  principal  families — the  Tetitonic  iu  theoortb, 
the  Oreek-lAtin  in  the  south,  and  the  Sclavonic  in  tbe 
east.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Finnish  family,  in  the 
N.  of  Russia ;  the  Celtic,  in  Walea  and  the  HighUods  of 
Scotland;  the  Basque,  in  Spain;  the  Turcoman, io  Ta^ 
key;  and  the  Tartar,  or  Mongolian  race,  in  the  N.  sod 
S.E.  of  Russia.— .Lon^uo^  The  Italian,  Frensh,  Spss- 
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kh,  and  Portagaese,  which  are  partly  a  cormptfon  of 
the  Ltttin;  the  Oerman,  Flemish,  Dutch,  SwediMh,  Dan- 
ish, and  ^^ish,  which  proceed  from  the  Tentonic ;  the 
BcUfonic,  which  predominates  in  the  language  of  Po- 
huid,  RossiM,  Bohemia,  and  a  great  part  of  Turkey  in 
Europe ;  the  Celtic,  of  which  there  aredialectsin  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  the  N.W.  uf  France,  and  Lapland; 
the  mudem  Oret* k,  and  some  othecs.  —  Hel.  The  inhabi- 
tnntM,  however  divided  into  sects,  are  all  Christians,  with 
the  fxception  of  the  Turks,  and  scattered  settlements  of 
Jews.  The  Christians  in  Europe  are  composed  of  three 
sreat  bodies — the  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and  the 
Greek  Church.  —  HiU.  According  to  the  mythology  of 
the  poets,  Europe  received  its  name  f^m  Europa,  who 
was  carried  there  by  Jupiter.  Bochart  derives  the  name 
from  the  Phoenician  uruppcL,  which  he  makes  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  Uuknpiro$dpng^  of  a  white  or  fHir  aspect: 
and  considers  it  as  applying  to  the  continent  of  £,  from 
the  fiurer  visages  and  complexions  of  its  inhabitants. 
M.  Gebelin,  on  the  other  hund.  detluces  the  word  from 
the  Hebrew  «-e6,  west,  as  indicating  the  country  lying 
in  that  direction  from  Asia.  The  first  inhabitants  of 
Airope  came  from  Asia;  and  during  the  pmod  when 
large  and  powerful  empires  flourished  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  E.  remained  for  a  length  of  time  plunged 
in  barbarism.  Greece  first  emerged  from  this  barbaric 
state,  and  soon  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilisation, 
at  the  same  time  spreading  her  colonies  over  southern 
Italy,  as  well  aft  on  the  coasts  of  Oaul  and  Siiain.  In 
the  8th  century  b.  c,  Rome  was  founde<l,  and,  by  de- 
crees, conquered  the  whole  of  Italy,  finally  extending 
her  dominion  over  nearly  all  E.^  with  the  exception  of 
its  more  northern  nations.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
tDipire,  the  barbariana,  coming  fur  some  part  fh)m  Alia, 
overran  Europe,  and  for  many  ages  after  their  advent 
there  existed  on  the  continent  an  entire  anarchy.  The 
empire  of  the  Visigoths  was  formed  in  Spnin,  that  of 
the  Franks  in  Oanl,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  Saxons 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Avari  in  the  south,  and, 
afterwards  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  in 
Britain.  The  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople,  the  only 
remnant  of  the  Roman  domination,  subsisted,  neverthe- 
less, in  eastirn  E  About  the  year  800  a. D.,  the  great 
conqueror  and  administrator,  Charlemagne,  moulded, 
fbr  a  time,  the  heterogeneous  mass  Into  one  vast  em- 
pire, emliracing  the  greater  pert  of  western  E  His  sno- 
ecsaors  were  unable  to  hold  together  what  the  genius 
of  their  ancestor  had  formed ;  and  from  the  ruins  of 
his  Urge  poi»essions  arose  the  separate  kingdoms  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Lorraine,  Provence,  Burgundy, 
ic.  In  the  lOtli  century,  the  great  nations  of  the  North 
came  forth  frum  their  obscurity,  and  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  took  rank  as  European  powers, 
St  the  Siune  time  that  the  Moors,  who  had  invaded  and 
held  the  fnir^it  p«>rtion8  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  from 
the  8th  century  till  this  period,  began  to  retire  before  the 
Christian  kings  of  Leon,  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal. 
At  length,  in  the  15th  century,  on  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  1463,  all  the  great  states  of 
Europe  may  be  considered  to  have  been  founded.  In  the 
16th  century,  the  United  Netherlands  detached  them- 
telves  from  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  Prussian  roon- 
archy  was  not  formed  until  the  18th.  The  general  war 
which  broke  out  on  the  French  revolution  of  1789, 
changed,  for  a  time,  the  aspect  of  the  continent,  Na- 
poleon L  being  everywhere  victorious.  After  the  fall 
of  his  empire,  the  old  order  of  things  was  in  a  great 
measnre  re-«etMbliahed.  The  territories  of  the  various 
states,  as  fixed  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  are  those  which 
now  subeist,  with  the  exceptions  below  noted.  In  1827 
Greece  separated  from  the  Turkish  empire.  In  1831,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  into  the  king- 
doois  of  Belgium  and  of  Holland.  In  1850,  with  the 
asKisnuice  of  France,  the  lUlians  drove  Austria  out  of 
Lombardy.  and  in  1801  the  kingdom  of  Italy  whs  con- 
stituted. In  1864  the  Danish  prov.  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  became  a  German  prov.  By  the  treaty  of  Pnigiie. 
1866,  Austria  ceded  the  Yenetia  to  Italy,  and  recognized 
the  German  Confederation  constituted  under  the  direc 
tion  of  Prussia.  By  the  tr«»ty  of  May  10, 1871,  Franct 
ceded  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany,  and  the  8*im«< 
year  the  king  of  Pmssia  became  Emperor  of  Germany. 
In  1878  Turkey  lost  a  large  portion  of  its  possessions  in 
Enrope  (see  Bebun  Trkatt),  and  besides  ceded  Cyprus 
to  England.  In  1881  the  new  boundary  between  Grescs 
and  Turkey  wa«  established.    See  Greece  ;  Turkey. 

Korope'aa,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Europe,  or  to 
itshihabitants. 

^  A  native  of  Surope. 

Barope'antoni,  n.  Quality  of  being  European. 

Kvrope'aala^,  r.  a.  To  cnuse  to  become  like  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  manners  or  character;  to  habituate  or  accun- 
tom  to  Bnropeeui  usages ;  to  cause  to  become  natural- 
ised or  domesticated  in  Kurupe. 

B«r»'tiM.  (Anc  Otog.)  The  name  of  an  ancient  river 
in  Greece.  The  Spartans  gave  it  divine  honors.  Its 
modem  name  is  Vasili. 

Ea'ras, «.    The  east  wind. 

BwvT'Alefit.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  iVympAffac^/r. 
Efcnx  is  a  water-lily  with  small  red  or  violet-colored 
flowers,  leaves  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  leaf-stalk 
and  calyces  covered  with  stiff  prickles ;  native  of  India 
and  China.  The  fruit  is  round,  soft,  pulpy,  the  size  of  a 
•mall  orange,  composed  of  a  number  of  carpels,  and  con- 
taining round  black  seeds  as  Urge  as  peas,  which  are 
fhll  of  a  nutritions  (krina,  and  eaten  roasted.  The  root 
contains  starch,  which  may  be  used  for  food,  or  be  itself 
•aten.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  in  China 
for  upwards  of  3,000  years.— (ZWFJ.)  See  top  of  next  col. 

E*»T«'«ron»,  a.  [G r.  eunu^  broad,  and  kenu,  a  horn.] 
That  has  a  broad  bom. 


vision  of  the  rays 
is  branched  again     ^,| 
and  again,  so  that     W  / 
the  whole  resem-    \-h. 
bles  a  bunch  of 
serpents     tails. 
Fig.975  representH 
the  whole  of  the 
body,  wilh    only 
two  of   the  rays 
given  in  detail. 
They  are  s  o  ni  e- 
tlmes  known   by 
the  name  of  Me- 
duga*g  hf.ads. 
These    little 
branches  must  bo 
of  singular  use  to 
the  animal  in 
curing  its  prey. 

Earyd'tce. 
{Myth.)    See  Oa-     J^.  976.  — sitbtalb  TEHRUcosuai. 
PHKU8-  See  alM  Fig.  1905. 

Enrys'tlienes,  a  son  of  Aristodemus,  who  lived  in  per- 
petual dissension  with  his  twin-brother  Procles,  whiU* 
they  both  sat  on  the  Spartan  throne.  It  was  unknown 
which  of  the  two  was  born  first ;  the  mother,  who  wished 
to  see  both  her  sons  raised  to  the  throne,  refused  to  de- 
clare it,  and  they  were  appointed  joint  kings  of  Sparta, 
by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  1102  B.  c.  The  descend- 
ants of  Eurysthenes  were  called  EurysthenidsB.and  those 
of  Procles,  ProclidsB.  Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis, 
who  succeeded  him.  His  descendants  were  called  Agidse. 
There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings  of  the  familv 
of  Eurysthenes,  and  only  24  of  the  Proclidie.  The  for- 
mer Wire  the  more  illustrious. 

Earys'tbens,  a  king  of  Argos  and  MycensB,  whose 
birth  was  hastened  by  Juno  two  months,  that  he  might 
come  into  the  world  before  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alc- 
mena,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed,  by  order 
of  Jupiter,  to  be  siibservlent  to  the  will  of  the  other. 
This  nntunil  right  was  cnielly  exercised  by  Eurystheus, 
who  imposed  upon  Hercules  the  most  dangerous  enters 
prises,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  labors  of 
Hercules.    See  Alcmxita. 

Enrytbmy,  {u'rith^mt)  n,  [Qr.  eurythmia  —  etc,  and 
rythmot^  measure,  proportion,  or  symmetry  of  parts. 
See  Rhtthx.]  Gooil  rhythm,  time,  or  proportion ;  ease, 
mujesty,  and  elegance  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  arising 
frum  just  proportions. 
{Akd.)  Regularity  of  pulse. 

Ease'blaii,  n.  {Ecd.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Eusebius,  q.  v.; 
an  Ariau. 

Ense'biiui,  Pamphili,  (t.  e.  the  fHend  of  Pamphilns.) 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  D.  at  Cesarea  about 
270.  Pamphilns  was  his  earliest  friend  in  Ceeurea,  and 
gave  the  young  student  access  to  the  large  library  which 
he  had  collected.  Pamphilus  was  at  length  imprisoned, 
and  Eusebius  remained  his  attached  and  inseparable 
companion.  And  when  the  prisoner  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Galerius.  in  309,  Eusebius  fled  first  to  Tyre,  and 
then  to  Egypt.  On  his  return,  alK>ut  314,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  his  native  city,  and  continued  in  that  diocese 
till  his  death.  In  the  year  325  he  attended  the  Council 
of  Nice,  and  delivered  a  formal  address  to  the  emperor. 
The  Nicene  cree<l,  which  condemned  Arianlsm,  was  in 
its  earliest  dmutrht  composed  by  him ;  but  he  scrupled 
at  length  to  subscribe  to  it,  after  several  important  verbal 
alterations  had  b<ten  made  upon  it.  His  caution  and 
moderation  afterwards  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
that  very  heresy  which  the  Nicene  council  had  been 
summoned  to  confute.  His  views  on  the  Trinity  ap- 
proached those  of  Origen,  and  ho  seems  to  have  held  a 
species  of  subordination  among  the  persons  of  the  God- 
head, which  was  incompatible  with  a  consistent  belief 
in  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Son.  At  the  Council  of  Tyre, 
in  335,  he  Joined  in  deposing  Athanasius  on  a  charge  of 
contumacy.  Prior  to  this  period,  in  330,  he  was  offered 
the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  but  refused  it:  and  he  died 
about  the  year  340.  Eusebius  was  a  divine  of  great  learn- 
ing, accomplishments,  and  industry.  Not  a  few  of  his 
numerous  works  have  been  preserved,  which  have  been 
of  great  service  to  theoloey,  especially  to  church  history. 
His  Frteparatio  Ecangelica^  in  fifteen  books,  wns.  as  its 
title  implies,  intendeclto  prepare  the  pagan  mind  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity,  by  showing  the  vast  inferior- 
ity of  other  religions:  and  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica^ 
in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  have  been  preserv^,  was 
meant  for  the  Jewish  mind,  and  as  a  positive  evidence 
for  Christianity,  especially  in  ito  connection  with  the 
oracles  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  His  ffis- 
toria  EcderiasHca^  in  ten  books,  reaches  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  defeat  of  Licinius  In  324,  and  is  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  record.  Besides  his  Life  of  Om- 
gtantin^.,  his  Oration  in  praise  of  the  same  emperor,  his 
OnomasHoon,  his  tract  against  Hierocles,  and  his  Eloge 
on  the  martyrs,  we  have  his  Chronicon,  a  Latin  version 
of  the  second  part  of  which,  by  Jerome,  has  been  long 
known.  But  an  Armenian  version  of  the  whole  work  was 
found  some  years  ago,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1818  ; 
other  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  famous  Angelo 
Mai.  The  'Hutmhama,  another  treatise  of  Eusebius,  was 
discovered  in  a  Syrian  version,  by  Mr.  Tattam,  in  an  Egyp- 
tian monastery,  and  has  been  translated  into  English. 

Ensta'clllAii  Tabe,  n.  (Anat.)  The  name  given,  after 
the  Italian  anatomist  Eustachius,  to  the  communication 
existing  between  the  ear  and  the  month.    It  begins  in 


the  anterior  part  of  the  tympanum,  and  runs  in  a  bony 
canal  forwards  and  inwards,  terminating  with  the  (le- 
trons  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  then  proceeds, 
partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  membranous,  gradually 
enlarging  to  its  termination  behind  the  soft  palate  (see 
Fig.  896).  It  is  through  this  tube  of  communication  with 
the  ear  that  persons  who  have  a  perforated  tympanum 
blow  tobacco-smoke.  When  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
stopped  or  obliterated,  it  produces  deafness. 

Easta'cblnn  Vnl ve,  n.  (Anat.)  A  semilinear.  mem- 
branous valve,  which  separates  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  from  the  inferior  vena  cava^  first  described  by 
Eustachius. 

Easta'cbias,  or  Enstacbio,  Bartolomeo.  an  emi- 
nent Italian  physician  of  the  16th  century.  He  settled 
at  Rome,  where  he  formed  his  anatomical  tables,  and 
made  several  important  diwoverics,  among  which  is  the 
Emfaehian  tube,  q.  v.  Boerhaave  published  this  author's 
Optiteula  Anatomica  in  1707.    D.  1570. 

Eniita'tias,  or  Ensta'tln,  (St.,)  one  of  the  Dutch 
Leeward  Caribbee  Islandti,  in  the  W.  Indite,  10  m.  f^om 
St.  Christopher's ;  area,  190  sq.  m.  It  rises  out  of  the 
ocean  in  the  form  of  a  huee.  volcanic,  pyramidal  rock, 
tapering  to  its  summit,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  cultivated  islands  of  all  ths 
Caribbeee.   itg?.  3,000. 

Ea'style»  n.  [Gr.  euttylm,  from  eu,  well,  and  slylog,  a 
column.]  (Arch.)  The  intcrcolnmnia lion  or  space  be- 
tween columns,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  con- 
sidered the  roost  beautifhl,  being  two  diameters  and  a 
quarter  of  the  column  in  width. 

Ea'ny  neb  tie,  n.    ( Miu. )    Same  as  Dbcrekitb  {q.  v.). 

En'tAW,  in  Alabama,  a  post-town.  cap.  of  Greene  co, 
about  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomenr. 

Entaw,  in  MiMutippi,  a  post-offlce  of  Bolivar  oo. 

En  taw  Indians.    See  Utah. 

En  taw  Sprlnipil,  in  8.  OaroUma,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Santse  river,  in  Charleston  co.  A  battle  was  fought 
on  the  banks  of  this  stream  in  1781,  between  alK)nt  2,000 
Americans  under  Gen.  Greene,  and  about  2,300  British 
under  Col.  Stuart.  The  latter  were  defeated  and  driven 
fh>m  their  camp;  but  the  American  soldiers  in  their 
search  for  plunder  becoming  disorganised  and  scattered, 
the  British  returned  and  Greene  was  compelled  to  retire. 
In  the  night,  however,  the  British  retreated  toward 
Charleston,  leaving  138  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
500  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  about  550  in  killed* 
wounded,  and  missing. 

En'terpe.  (Myth.)  One  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
music,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
the  inventress  of  the  flute.  She 
is  represented  as  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  holding  a  flute  in 
her  hands. 

(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  iMmaeem.  The  species 
E.  mtmtana  is  one  of  the  Cab- 
bage-palms, so  called  because  the 
young  leaf-buds  are  boiled  and 
eaten  like  cabbage.  From  the 
fniits  of  other  species,  particu- 
larly E.  asjtai  and  edulit,  pleas- 
ant beverages  are  prepared. 

Enter'p^an,  a.  Relating  to 
Euterpe,  or  to  an  association  for 
the  practice  of  music. 

Entbana'«ta«  Entbanasy, 
n.  [From  Gr.  «u,  well,  and  tha- 
natMy  death.]  Literally,  an  easy 
death.  By  political  writers  it  is 
employed  in  various  senses  to  in- 
dicate such  peculiar  theories  as 
have  the  best  tendency  to  up-  Pig.  976. — BUTXBPB. 
hold  the  state  or  disentangle  it 

from  difllcnltiee.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  issue  of  inconvertilde  patier^money  is  the  true 
euthanasia  of  public  debts  in  modern  countries. 

Entropb'ic,  n.  [From  Gr.  eu,  well,  and  trophe,  nour- 
ishment.] (Med.)  A  term  introduced  for  an  agent 
whose  action  is  exerted  on  the  system  of  nutrition,  with- 
out necessarily  occasioning  manifest  increase  of  any  of 
the  secretions.  The  chief  eutrophics  are  —  mercurials, 
the  preparations  of  iodine,  bromine,  cod-li«er  oil.  the 
preparations  ot  gold  and  silver,  sulphur,  sugar,  and  sar- 
saparilla. 

En'tropby,  n.   (Med.)    A  good  state  of  nutrition. 

En'tychen,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Euttchuri, 
q.v. 

Entycb'iant«m,  n.  The  system  or  doctrines  of  lu- 
tyches. 

Entycb^ans,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hint)  A  religious  sect  of 
the  5th  century,  named  after  their  founder  Entyches, 
abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Constantinople.  They  were 
marked  by  the  vehemence  of  their  opposition  to  ths 
heresy  of  the  Nestorians.  The  latter  had  asserted  the 
distinctness  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ;  the  £.  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  held  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  in  the  divine,  and  that 
his  body  had  no  real  existence.  Their  views  were  con- 
demne<liua  synod  held  at  Constantinople,  in  448,  by 
Flavian,  patriarch  of  that  city,  and  Entyches  deposed ; 
but  this  decision  was  controverted  by  another  council 
held  at  Ephesns  the  following  vear.  Eutvchianism, 
however,  was  finally  condemned  in  451,  at  the  general 
council  of  Chalcedon.  which  declared  "  that  in  Christ 
two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one  person,  and  that 
without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion." 

Enx'enite,  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral  found  in  Nor- 
way.   It  is  a  columbo-tantalatoscontainlni;  H^^<I4^^ 
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yttriam,  and  aimninin.    Color,  brownlih4>l«ck ;  hard- 

ne«s  6*5 ;  ap.  gr.  4*60  to  4*99. 
Enx'tne,  n.     [Gr.  cmximm,  hospitable.!     The  name 

given  br  the  aadenta  to  the  Black  Ska  {q.  ».). 
Ea'Bolltb,  En'BOllte,  n.   (Mim.)  A  variety  of  Shl- 

■ITB  (q.  v.). 
Vf\H^  lu  AUtbama^u,  poet-offlce  of  Morgan  oo. 
Evne'nailt,  a.   [Lat  evocuaiw.  See  Ktaouatb.J  (iM.) 

Emptying;  freeing  from;  pnrgHtivo;  cathartic. 
— fi.    (Med)    A  mediom  which  promote*  evacoation;  a 

cathartic. 
Evae'nate,  V.  a.    [fr.  ivacuer ;  Lut.  evacuoy  evaauUut 

— e,  ex,  and  vacuo^  to  empty,  from  vaco.  See  Vacaitt.]  To 

empty  ont;  to  make  empty;  to  throw  or  draw  ont  the 

contents  of;  to  flree  from  anything  contained ;  to  dect; 

to  Toid;  to  empty;  to  quit;  to  withdraw  from  a  place. 
EYae'nated,  p.  a.    Emptied ;  cleared ;  freed  fh)m  the 

contents;  quitted;  ejected;  discharged;  vacated. 
Evaena'tton,  n.    [Fr.,  fh>m  L.  Lat.  evaewUio.]    Act 

of  emptying  or  clearing  of  the  contents. 
•^Discharge  of  any  matter  by  the  natural  passages  of  the 

body,  or  by  an  artificial  opening. 
(MU.)  The  act  of  quitting  or  witlidra wing  fh>m  a  place. 
Ewae^nailwey  a.   lM§d.)   That  evacuates ;  purgative ; 

cathartic. 
Ewae'naior,  n.    [L.  Lat  tvacuator.]    One  who  evacu- 
ates or  makes  void. 
Evade',  v.  n.   [Fr,  (voder ;  Lat  evado — e,  cae,  and  vado^ 

to  go  or  walk,  hastily,  akin  to  Or.  bamo^  to  go ;  hadito, 

to  go  or  walk  slowly ;  Ueb.  6d,  to  go  or  come  in,  to 

enter ;  Sansk.  vach,  to  go.J    To  go  ont  or  away  hastily ; 

to  go  forth ;  to  get  or  slip  away ;  to  escape ;  to  attempt 


to  escape ;  to  practise  artifice  or  sophistry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  el    " 
shuffle. 


pose  of  eluding ;    to  prevaricate ;   to  equivocate ;  to 


To  traverse  or  pass  over;  to  avoid  by  dexterity 
to  avoid  or  escape  by  artifice  or  stratagem;  to  slip 
away  fh>m ;  to  elude  by  subterfuge,  sophistry,  address, 
or  ineennity ;  to  eecape ;  to  baffle. 

Evad'tble,  a.    That  may  be  evaded. 

Evaya'tlon,  n.  [Lat  evo^o^;  evajTor,  to  roam  about] 
The  act  of  wandering ;  excursion;  deviation. 

EYafftna'tlon,  n.  [Lat  e,  and  vagina^  a  sheath.]  The 
act  of  unsheatlUng. 

ETaff'oras«  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  HtsUny  qf 
^j/piy  the  Life  nf  Tamagent*^  and  other  works.  lived 
in  the  1st  century,  a.  d. 

Evalna'tlon,  n.    Same  as  Taluatiov,  q.  v. 

E¥ail'der«  an  adventurer,  who  went  from  Arcadia 
Itily,  and  drove  the  aborigines  from  their  ancient  poe- 
sessions,  and  reigned  in  th«t  part  of  the  country  where 
Rome  was  aftorwnrds  foundwl.  Ue  gare  .£neas  assist- 
ance against  the  Rntuli,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  hospitolity.  It  is  said  that  he  first  brought  the 
Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  intrcM'uced  there  the 
worship  of  the  Greek  deities.    He  waL  honored  as  a 

Sd  after  death,  and  his  subjecte  raised  him  an  altar  on 
ount  Aventine.  —  A  philosopher  of  the  second  acad- 
emy, who  flourished  215  B.  c. 

Evanesce',  V.  n.  [Lat  evanesco.]  To  Tanish;  to  dis- 
appear. 

Evanes'eeiiee«  n.  [From  Lat  evanetoois,  fh>m  eea- 
nesoo — c,  ex,  and  vanescot  from  vamtf,  empty,  void,  va- 
cant See  VAinsH.]  A  Tanlshing  away;  a  waning  or 
decreasing;  a  disappearing;  a  gradual  departure  from 
sight  or  possession ;  state  of  being  liable  to  vanish. 

Evanes'eent,  a.  [Lat.  etmneicenf.]  Vanishing  away ; 
waning;  decreasing;  decaying;  disappearing,  subject 
to  vanishing;  fleeting;  passing  away;  liable  to  dissipap 
tion;  insensible;  imperceptible. 

Evanes'centlT,  adv.    in  a  Tanishina;  manner. 

Evan'flrel,  n.  \Qr.  evanadum,  good  tidings.]  The  gos- 
pel of  Christ  —Good  tidings. 

Evani^lian,  a.    Rendering  thanks  for  ftvor.  (e.) 

Evanirel'ie,  Evanf^l'tcal,  a.  [Fr.  ivangUiqtu; 
L.  Lat.  evangdieut ;  Gr.  tuang^eliooM  —  ea,  and  angeUo^ 
to  bear  a  message,  to  bring  tidings,  to  proclaim.  See 
AXOKL.J  Pertaining  to  good  tidings;  according  to  the 
gospel ;  consonant  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel ;  contained  In  the  gospel ;  sound  in  the  doctrines 
of  tnH  gonpel ;  orthodox. 

Evanirerteal,  a.  Agreeable  to,  or  in  conformity 
with,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. —  It  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  those  who  make  the  atonement  of  Christ  alone, 
and  not  the  performance  of  moral  duties,  the  ground  of 
salvation ;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  used  as  synony- 
mous with  orthodox.  In  Prussia  tlie  term  is  employed 
to  designate  the  national  Protestent  Church,  wliich  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  l>oth  Calviniste  and  Lutherans, 
being  an  attempt  to  unite  the  two  parties. 

Evannrerteal  AUtanee,  n.  (Eccl.)  An  association 
of  Christians  of  various  denominations,  formally  organ- 
ized in  London  in  1846.     Ite  oLJect  is  to  promote  unity 

'  and  co-operation  among  the  different  secU  of  Protes- 
tants, and  to  unite  their  offbrto  against  the  advance  of 
Romiinism  and  infidelity.  Their  object  is  also  to  encour- 
age and  strengthen  laborers  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  such  as  are  strug- 
gling with  difficulties  and  hardships.  They  also  exert 
themselves  in  behalf  of  religious  toleration  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  bram-h  aMociations  of  the  Alliance 
are  seven  in  number,  as  follows:  1.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  2.  UnltedStatesof  North  America:  8.  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  French  portion  of  Switzerland ;  4. 
Northern  Germany;  5.  South  Germany,  and  the  Ger- 
man portion  of  Switzerland ;  6.  British  North  America; 
7.  West  Indies. — The  members  of  the  Alliance  are  such 
as  hold  evangelical  views  on  the  following  pointe:  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  right 
of  private  Judgment;  the  Trinity;  depravity  of  human 
nature;  the  incarnation;  Justification  by  laith  alone ; 


the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  oooTenlon ;  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul;  resurrection  and  Judgment;  the 
divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  tiie 
obligation  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Tbey  bold,  at  irregular  intervals,  conferances 
for  derotioo  and  mutual  consultation  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  New  York,  Qeneva,  and  othar  dtlea. 

Evanircl'tcal  Aa«€»ciatlou.  n.  (Eoel.)  A  religions 
body  which  took  ite  rise  in  Pennsylvania.  In  l^H), 
and  has  since  spread  over  most  of  the  U.  States  and  a 
great  part  of  Canada.  Ite  founder  was  Jacob  Albrecht 
a  German  Lutheran,  who,  impressed  with  the  want  of 
religious  life,  and  the  corruption  that  prevailed  among 
the  German  churches,  commenced  a  course  of  itinerant 
preaching,  and  made  many  Ibllowws.  They  devote  them- 
selves much  to  missionary  labor,  especially  among  the 
German  population.  In  theology,  they  are  Arminlan ; 
but  on  other  points  they  agree  in  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  vrith  the  various  evangelical  churches,  with 
whom  they  seek  to  cultivate  friendly  feelings. 

Evanirvl'iCi^  Union,  n.  (Bed.)  See  li^MinoinAjrB. 

Evanfr^l'teaUsm,  Evanirvi'leiMM*  *»•  Evangel- 
ical principles. 

Evanyel^ealljr,  adv.  In  a  manner  according  to  the 
Gospel 

Evancellealneea,  Evaaifeloe'ltjr,  it.  Quality 
of  being  evangelical. 

Evan'Mllaoi,  n.  The  promulgation  of  the  Goapal; 
evangelical  religion  or  doctrine;  evangellcism. 

Evan'irellat,  n.  [Fr.  (vangOitU;  Or.  euangifdisU$. 
SeeETAHOKUO.]  One  who  brings  cood  tidings;  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  missionary.  —  Hence  the  writcn  of  the 
four  gospels  are  called  evangelists,  because  they  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ  K  was 
also  the  name  given  to  a  particular  class  of  Christian 
teachers  chosen  by  the  apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  ranking  after  the  i^KMtles  and  prophets,  but  before 
the  pastora  and  teachers.  Thev  had  no  particular  flocks 
assigned  to  them,  but  travelled  from  place  to  place 
under  the  direction  of  the  apostles.  This  order  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  merely  temporary,  like  that  of  the 
apostles  and  prophete ;  and  the  term  is  now  only  applied 
to  those  writera  in  the  New  Testament  who  have  given 
us  the  history  of  Christ:  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  Matthew's  is  assigned  by  diflerent  authorities 
to  various  dates  between  38  and  64 ;  Mark's  to  60  or  63; 
Luke's  to  63  or  64 ;  and  John's  to  97  or  96. 

Evan'sellatarjr,  R.  A  selection  fh>m  the  Gospels,  to 
be  resuu,  as  a  lesson,  in  divine  service. 

Evancelts'tle,  a.  Relating  to  evangelism  ;'evangelical. 

Evanv^llst  Iislanda,  a  cluster  of  rockv  islete  off" 
the  wTcoast  of  Patagonia,  8.  America,  forming  a  good 
land-mark  for  the  W.  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
the  southernmost  being  in  Lat  b2P2i'  S.,  Lon.  76^7'  W. 

Evanipellaa'Uon,  n.    Act  of  evangelizing. 

EvaaipeUae,  r.  a.  [Fr.  ivangOUer ;  L  Iiat  evamgelim; 
Gr.  euaiMhgdi*omait  fh>m  euang-adog^  bringing  good 
news.  ]  To  bring  or  announce  good  news  to ;  to  instruct 
in  the  Gospel ;  to  teach  or  preach  the  gospel  to,  and  con- 
vert to  a  belief  of  the  Gospel. 
■V.  n.  To  preach  the  Gospel. 

Evan'treUaed,  j>.  a.    Instructed  in  the  Gospel ;  con- 
irtedto  a  belief  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  Christianity. 

Evan'Ish,  «.  ti.  [Fr.  ^wuuNur;  Lat  evoneioo.  SeeEr- 
ANUcxNci.]  To  vanish  awav ;  to  wane;  to  decrease;  to 
disappear;  to  escape  from  sight  or  perception. 

Evan'ishoient,  n.  The  act  ofvanlshing,  or  suddenly 
disappearing,  (a.) 

Ev'ans,  Snt  db  Lact,  a  British  general,  ■.  In  Moig,  Ire- 
land, 1787.  Ue  entered  the  army  In  1807,  and  after 
serving  several  yean  in  India,  returned  and  fou^t  the 
campsJgns  of  1812, 1818,  and  i%\\  against  France  with 
distinction.  In  1835  he  volunteered  to  command  the 
British  legion  in  Spain,  and  for  his  valor  throughout  the 
campaigns  In  which  he  served  against  the  Carlists,  he 
was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  Cross 
of  San  Ferdinand  and  San  Charles  of  Spain.  In  1854 
he  became  commander  of  the  2d  division  of  the  army  of 
the  East,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  the  Alma.  Ue  had  a  seat  In  parliament  since  1831. 
D.  1870. 

Ev'ans,  in  Oilsmdoy  a  post-village  of  Weld  co.,  47  m. 
N.  by  E.  of  Denver. 

Evans,  In  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Erie 
county,  on  Lake  Erie,  about  20  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Buflalo. 
Pop.  ( 1H97)  about  2,800. 

Ev'ansbarsb,  In  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton 
CO.,  about  85  m.  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Evansbnrffb,  in  iVaa<y<gaa*a,  a  village  of  Butler  co., 
about  220  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

— ^A  post-borough  of  Crawford  co.,  about  90  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Pittsburgh.    (P.  0.,  Stomy  Point.) 

—A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  7  m.  N.  W.  of  Nor^ 
ristown. 

Evans*  Creek,  in  MichigoHy  enters  Raisin  river  from 
Lenawee  county. 

Ev'ansbam,  In  Vtrginia.    See  Wythbtillb. 

Ev'ansite,  n.  (Min.)  A  phiuiphate  of  alumnla.  Col- 
orless or  milk-white,  someUmee  tinged  with  yellow  or 
blue.  Hardness  3-&-4;  sp.  gr.  1*939;  composition,  phos- 
phoric acid  18-4,  alumina  39*7,  water  41*9.  It  occurs  at 
Zsetcznik,  Hungary,  in  concretions  on  brown  hematite. 

Evans*  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  about  IGO  m.  N.  W.  of  Albany. 

Ev'anspori,  in  Ohio^  a  post-village  of  Defiance  co., 
on  Tifllu  river,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Defiance. 

Ev'ansfon,  in  lUUum^  a  handsome  suburb  of  Chicago, 
in  Cook  CO.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  12  m.  N.  of  Chicago. 
Seat  of  Northwestern  Universky,  Garrett  Biblical  Instl- 


Ev'ansvllle,  In  GUi/bnifa,  a  Tillage  of  Butte  oo. 

about  2ii  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Marysville. 

Evansvllle,  in  /Uiaow,a  post-village  of  Bandolfdi  co., 

on  the  Ksskaskia  river,  about  135  m.  8.  of  Springfield. 

Evansvllle,  in  iadJoNo,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 

cap.  uf  Vanderburg  oo.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  200  m. 

frum  its  mouth.    It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  beds  oX 

cual,  is  the  center  of  a  great  tobacco-producing  section,  b 

one  of  the  Isrgest  hiud  wood  lumber  markets  in  the 

U.  S.,  and  has  an  extensive  shipitiug  business  in  com, 

wheat  pork  and  tobacco.    Here  is  the  Willard  Library 

and  Art  Gallery,  and  a  U.  &  Marine  HuepitaL    Ftp. 

(1897)  about  68.500. 

Evansvllle,  In  MimmmAa^  a  pnet-villsge  of  Douglas 

CO.,  about  22  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Alexandria. 
Evansvllle,  in  /ViiiMylsaaia,  a  P.  O.  uf  Columbia  oo. 
Evansvllle.  in  WiaeondH^  a  post-vilUge  of  Ruck  oo., 
on  Allen  creek,  about  22  m.  N.  W.  of  Beloit 

Evansvllle,  In  Wed  Va.,  a  post-village  of  Prsaton  o& 

Evap'orable,  a.  That  may  evaporate  or  be  cTap<>> 
rat««l :  that  may  be  dissipated  by  evaporation. 

Evaporate,  v.  n.  [Fr.  ^Doporer ;  Lat  evoporo. 
tu» — c,  ex,  and  rapbr^s  f^m  vapnr,  steam,  vi^ior.'  See 
Vapob  j  To  escape  or  pass  off  in  Tapor  or  f^uues,  as  a 
fluid ;  io  escape  and  be  dissipated ;  to  exhale ;  to  escaps 
or  pass  off  without  effect ;  to  be  dissipated ;  to  be  wasted. 

— e.o.  To  convert  into  vapw;  to  diq>mse  in  vapors;  to 
dissipate  in  fumes,  steam,  or  minute  partidea. 

—a.   Converted  into  vapor;  evaporated. 

Evap'orated,  p.  a.  Converted  Into  vapor  or  steam  and 
dissipated ;  dissipated  in  Insensible  particles,  as  a  fluid ; 
dissipated. 

Evaporatian,  n.  [Fr.  ivaaoratum,  fh>m  Lat  tvavara- 
fio.J  Act  of  evaporating;  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  Into 
Tanor;  act  of  flying  off"  in  fumes;  vent;  discharge. 

(Gtem.)  The  couTersIon  of  liquid  or  solid  bodies  into 
elastic  Tapora  or  gases,  by  means  of  heat  E.  goes  on 
slowly  or  rapidly  according  to  circumstances.  Water 
evaporates  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures  all  orer 
the  surtsce  of  the  globe.  It  rises  in  the  air  as  vapor,  and 
when  condensed  by  change  of  temperature,  forms  raiq 
or  dew,  and  descends  again  to  the  earth.  When,  how- 
ever, K  tekes  place  rapidly,  as  In  the  case  of  ebullition, 
it  is  generally  called  vapcrixaticn.  The  quantity  of  va- 
por which  rises  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  In  the  open 
air  nut  only  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  botUkm  ex- 
posed, but  also  on  the  stete  of  tne  atmosphere  at  the 
time.  In  warm  and  dry  weather,  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  JSL  is  greatest  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Dal  ton  that 
water  raised  to  212^  evaporated  at  the  rate  of  4-244  graliw 
per  minute.  Mercury  does  not  evaporate  till  it  is  raised 
to  60^  or  80P.  Below  that  temperature  the  grarity  of 
the  constituent  atoms  is  greater  than  their  elastic  force. 
In  all  liquids  whose  boillng-polnte  are  high,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  vapor  is  very  small.  The  elastic  forces  of  the 
vapors  of  most  solid  bwlles  are  so  low  that  they  caDiM>t 
be  eraporated  by  the  highest  natural  temperatures.  Tbe 
.SL  of  a  liquid  is  a  cooling  process  to  the  liquid  itselC 
This  fact  Is  made  use  of  in  India  in  order  to  produce  ice. 
Water  Is  exposed  in  shallow,  ungUsed,  earthen  Teesels, 
resting  upon  imperfectly  conducting  substances,  such  as 
sugar-canes,  Ac.  During  the  dry  clear  nigh  to  E.  goes  on, 
and  a  tliin  film  of  ioe  is  formed.  The  coM  produced  by 
the  formation  of  vapor  may  easil  v  be  observed  by  plac- 
ing a  cloth  dipped  In  ether  or  alcohol  on  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer.  The  mercury  will  continue  to  descend  as 
long  as  the  JBL  lasts.  If  mercury  Is  placed  in  the  receirer 
of  an  air-pump,  together  with  sulphuret  of  carbon,  when 
the  air  is  withdrawn,  the  cold  produced  by  the  £.  of  the 
sulphuret  of  carbon  is  sufficient  to  f^^eese  the  mercury. 
See  Htobombtbb,  Mbtsoboijoot,  Rajx. 

Evap'oraUve,  a.  That  evaporates;  causing  evapo- 
ration. 

Evaporom'eter,!!.  An  Instrument  to  measure  erap- 
oration ;  a  hygroscope ;  an  atmometer. 

Eva'slble,  a.   That  may  be  eraded. 

Eva'slon,  n.  [Fr.  Ovation  ;  Lat  eta$io.  from  evodo.  em- 
tui.  SeeETADB.]  Act  of  evading,  eluding,  or  avoiding; 
artifice  to  elude ;  shift;  subterfuge;  shuffling;  jnvvari- 
cation;  equivocation. 

Eva'slve,  a.  [Fr.  ivatif.]  That  evades;  using  evsalon 
or  artifice  to  avoid;  eloslve;  shuffling;  equivocating; 
oonteining  evasion ;  artfully  contrived  to  elude  a  ques- 
tion, charae,  or  argument 

Eva'sl veiy,  adv.  By  evasion  or  subterfuge ;  eludvely ; 
in  a  manner  to  avoid  a  direct  reply  or  a  charge. 

Eva'sl veness,  n.   Quality  or  state  of  being  evasive. 

Eve,  n.  [Ueb.  cAano,  life,  irom  obsolete  chcML^  to  live.] 
The  consort  of  Adam,  and  the  mother  of  the  human  race ; 
so  called  by  Adam  because  she  vras  the  mother  of  all 
living. 

Eve,  or  BVBX,  n.  [A.  S.  aefmy  oitfyn  ;  Ger.  abend ;  allied 
to  Sax.  ebban,  to  ebb,  ebbe;  0.  Qer.  e66ct,  the  retlringctf 
the  sea.  Root  Sans,  aeo,  and  apa^  fh>m.  See  £^]  The 
departure  of  day ;  the  latter  part  or  close  of  the  day, 
and  beginning  of  the  night  — The  evening  before  a  holi- 
day. —  The  period  Just  preceding  some  important  event 

Evee'tlon,  n.  [Lat.  eveetio,  fh>m  eviho — e,eap,  and  ecAa, 
to  carry.]  A  carrying  out  or  away ;  a  lifting  or  extol- 
ling; exaltetion. 

I-         ,  .        ,  ._^_ 

on  the  position  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  Iuxmu' 


tuto,  Ac.    Pop.  (1897)  about  25,000. 
Ev'ansvllle,  In  Arkan$a$,  a  P.  0.  of 


Washington  co. 


ing  on  1 
orbit  in 


(Aitron.)  An  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion,  depen 
the  position  of  the  transverse  axis  of  Uie  luxk 
1  respect  of  the  line  of  syxygles,  or  line  Joining 
the  sun  and  earth. 
Eve' land,  in  /owo,  a  P.  0.  of  Mahaska  oo. 
Evelyn,  in  IftMoan,  a  post-office  of  Macon  co. 
E' ven,  a.    [A.  S.  a/m ;  (iael.  ion,  fit  right,  alUed  to  Lat 
mquaty  leveU  fair,  equitable.]    Having  a  surface  one  and 
the  same,  or  without  inequalities ;  level ;  smooth ;  of  an 
equal  surface;  flat ;  fVije  m>m  elevations  or  depramioDB; 
nut  rough  or  wavering ;  uniform ;  equal ;  equable ;  calm ; 
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not  cuilj  ruffled  or  disturbed;  lerel  with;  pM«lle1  to; 
•qaxlljr  IkTursble:  eqtui  on  both  eidee;  fiUr;  Ju«t;  ow< 
in)(  DoUrisx  on  either  side;  having  accounts  balanced ; 
settled;  biUanced. — Ciqiableof  being  divided  into  two 
equal  part*  without  a  remainder ;  not  odd. 

^v.  a.  To  make  even  or  level ;  to  level ;  to  laj  smooth ; 
to  equalise:  to  place  in  an  equnl  state,  as  an  obligation, 
or  in  a  statH  in  which  nothing  is  due  on  either  side ;  to 
iMlsnce  accounts. 

-^F.  Buoally ;  notiog  a  level  or  equalitj ;  or  emphati- 
cally, a  like  manner  or  degree;  noting  equality  or  same- 
M»i  of  time ;  hence,  emphatically^  the  very  time ;  noting, 
emphatically,  identity  of  person;  likewise;  in  a  like 
DMnoer;  exactly;  rerily;  so  much  as. 

E'veaer,  n.   One  who  makes  even. 

E'VMi*ll»nde<l,  a.    Impartial;  equitable;  Just. 

CveM-kandednefM^  n.  State  of  being  eTeu-handed; 
iiMtictr;  fkimess. 

E^veMlBK,  n.  [See  Etb,  Etut.]  The  departure  or  part- 
ing uf  the  day ;  the  latter  part  and  close  of  the  day,  and 
the  beginning  of  darkness  or  nlsht.  —  The  decline  or 
latter  part  of  life. — The  decline  of  anjrthing 

iSeript,)  The  Hebrews  reckoned  two  evenings  in  each 
day;  at  in  the  phrase,  **  between  the  two  evenings."  {Ex. 
xii.  0;  Xum,  ix.  3;  xxvUi.  4,  margin.)  In  thisluterval 
tb«  paasover  was  to  be  killed,  and  the  daily  evening  sac- 
rifice offered,  (fir.  xxix.  39-41,  Hebrew.)  According  to 
the  Caraltes,  this  time  between  the  two  evenings  is  the 
intervsl  from  sunset  to  complete  darkness,  that  is,  the 
frveoing  twilight.  According  to  the  Pharisees  and  the 
rabhios,  the  first  evening  began  when  the  sun  inclined 
to  descend  more  rapidly,  that  is,  at  the  0th  hour;  while 
the  wcond  or  real  evening  commenced  at  sunset. 

''^   B«ing  at  the  close  of  day. 

Evc»lBC-flower,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  common  to  many 
ffpecica  of  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  expand  at  evening. 

ETeninff-acltOQl,  n.   See  School. 

Even  K«el,  n.  {Nitut.)  A  ship  Is  said  to  be  on  an  eren 
IM  wht;n  she  draws  the  same  water  abaft  as  forward ; 
tkie  expression,  however,  often  Implies,  though  inaccu- 
ntely,  mat  inclined  to  either  side,  or  uprighL 

E'venly,  a<fr.  In  an  even  manner. 

E.Te««Mliided«  a.   Haring  equanimity. 

E^veaneas*  n.  State  of  being  even,  lerel.  or  smooth ; 
equality  of  surfiice;  uniformity;  regularity;  equal  dis- 
tance ftom  either  extreme ;  horixontal  position ;  level- 
o«Mi  ofsurfkce;  impartiality  between  parties ;  equal  re- 
•p«cf;  calmness;  equanimity. 

£"¥•■-••111^,  n.  An  evening  song  or  hymn. 
'  Tbec  'ehsotms  oft  tbe  woods  smoBf, 
I  woo  w  hoar  thy  «Mi»*«oNf ."  —  JfUfea. 

—The  evening ;  the  close  of  the  day. 
"  H«  tui'd  his  aoiet  both  tptn-^ont  mud  mora."— i>iir<i«a. 

E'Ten»ville,  in  TeNarsMW,  a  pust-oRIc*'  of  Rhea  CO. 

£¥«■!',  a.  [Lat.  evenhw,  from  nenCo — e,  «b,  and  vmio, 
to  come.  See  Vxi«tukk.J  That  which  comes  or  fklls  out ; 
that  which  comes,  arrives,  or  happens ;  an  incident ;  an 
occnrreoce;  an  adventure;  the  consequence  of  any- 
thing ;  that  In  which  an  action,  operation,  or  series  of 
operstions  terminates;  Issue;  result;  termination; 
coQclwdon. 

Eveaf  tal.  a.  Full  of  events  or  incidents ;  pro4|icing 
DUMeruns  or  great  changes,  either  in  public  or  private 
sihirs. 

E'¥ea-Ude«  n.  [Seen,  and  Sax.  tid,  time.]  The  time 
of  evening;  evanfng. 

EreaUlatl^n,  n.  The  art  of  supplying  with  air; 
veutilation. 

ETeMim'tlon«».  [Late,  out  of;  and  venier,  the  bellr.] 
(JVed.)  A  tumor  formed  by  a  general  ralaxaUon  of  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  containing  a  great  part  of 
the  abdominal  vtsoeFa.  Also,  ventral  hernia,  or  that  which 
oceon  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  natural  open- 
higi  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  Lastly,  any  very  ex- 
teurive  wound  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  with  Issue  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  intestines. 

Evearoal,  a.  [Fr.  iventueL)  Ooming  fbrth  or  happen- 
ing  ss  a  consequence  or  result  of  anything;  oonseqnen 
tisl;  ftoal;  terminating;  ultimate. 

EYMUua'ltr*  *»•  (i^ren,: 
Bixance  of  facta  or  erents. 

BreMraallyy  adv.  In  the  event :  In  the  flnal  Issue. 

ETMit'Mttey  V. ti.  To  happen;  to  iasne;  to  take  effect; 
totermhiate. 

Et'^,  ttlv.  [Sax.  oe/b',  e^fire,  always :  d,  od,  aye,  for  ever ; 
Ut  aamm  ;  Or.  oion,  a  space  or  period  of  time,  eternity ; 
fluMk.  dyitt,  an  age,  the  period  of  life,  fh>m  t,  to  go.1 
Through  or  during  life;  through  the  period  of  life;  at 
tU  times;  always;  perpetually;  eTerlastingly ;  Inces- 
nntly;  eontiniially ;  unceasingly;  constantly;  at  any 
thns;  at  any  period  or  pcrfnt  of  time,  past  or  rature;  in 
My  degree. 

ErerWia*  a  town  of  Belginm,  22  m.  ftT>m  Toumay ; 

Brereit,  Alkxaitoke  Hnx,  an  American  diplomatist 
and  author,  a.  in  Boston,  1702.  He  began  life  as  a  tutor 
loao  academy,  but  afterwards  entered  into  the  olflce  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  as  a  student  of  the  Uw.  In  1800 
be  went  to  Bossia  as  an  aUac/U  of  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  qtent  two  years  in  St  Petersburg,  studying 
political  economy,  and  making  himself  ncqudnted  with 
the  oiodem  languages.  On  returning  to  America,  he 
connected  himself;  in  Boston,  with  boUi  law  and  litera- 
tv*.  From  1818  to  1824  he  served  as  charge  d'affinret 
In  t%4  Netherlands,  where  he  pursued  his  literary  studies, 
•ad,  in  1821,  published  a  work  entitled  Europe,  or  a 
Oeaerai  Smrvejf  of  the  Principal  Bawere,  ttc^  which  was 
higfalr  qK>ken  of.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
another,  which  entered  Into  a  consideration  of  the  Ood- 
win  sod  Malthusian  theories  of  population. 


anything;  oonsequen- 
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he  held  for  nearly  fl ve  years,  durins  which  he  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  his  studies,  and  produoed  apolitical 
work  entitled  Awkeriea,  or  a  OtnertU  Sttrveg  of  the  ii>- 
Utical  Situation  qf  the  several  Btwers  qfthe  Western  Om- 
Unent,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  contributing  to  the 
North  American  Review,  then  under  the  editorship  of 
his  brother.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  president  of  Jef- 
ferson Oollege,  Louisiana,  and,  in  1846,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  China.  D.  at  Canton,  1847. 
Ev'erett*  Edward,  an  American  statesman,  orator,  and 
author,  a  younger  brother  of  the  above,  b.  at  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusctu,  1704.  He  studied  divinity  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  ofllce  of  pastor,  and  became,  before  he  was 
twenty,  minister  of  a  large  Unitarian  congregation  at 
Boston.  In  1816  he  relinquished  the  pulpit  for  the  pro- 
fessional chair  of  the  Oreek  Language  and  Literature  in 
Harvard  Universitv.  Previous  to  hu  entering  upon  his 
duties,  he  visited  Kurope,  and  for  two  years  settled  at 
OOttingen,  studying  Oerman,  and  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  modes  of  instruction  adopted  in 
tue  Oerman  uuiversititv.  After  a  sojourn  of  five  years, 
during  which  he  visited  varitms  European  countries,  be 
returned  to  America,  and  entered  upon  hit  university 
duties  with  large  stores  of  accumulated  learning  and 
knowledge.  In  1820  he  added  to  the  duties  of  his  chair 
those  of  wlitor  of  the  Nortfi  American  xievtew,  which  he 
continued  to  perform  for  four  years.  In  1824  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  in  1880, 
became  governor  of  Massachusetts.    In  1841  he  was  ap- 

Eointed  minister  to  the  English  court,  which  post  he 
old  fur  about  five  yetMS,  and,  on  his  return,  was  elected 
president  of  HArvard  University,  which  he  was  subse- 
quently compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health.  In 
1B&3  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  Mssss 
chusetts.  Throughout  hli  careei,  Mr.  Everett  evinced 
an  ardent  attachment  to  literary  pursuits,  and  published 
two  volumes  of  orationb,  delivered  by  him  on  various 
occasions.  He  also  appended,  to  the  works  uf  Daniel 
Webeter,  a  life  of  that  otatesman.    Died  1865. 

Ev'erett*  in  MaemckusettSy  a  post-town  of  Middlesex  oo., 
3  miles  from  Boston,  connected  with  it  by  street  i-ailway. 
Has  8  churches,  Yuung  Ladies'  Seminary ;  iron  works, 
chemical  works  and  numerous  other  manuftkctories. 
Fop.  (1«U6)  18,67:J. 

Everett,  in  Michiffmi,  a  township  of  Newaygo  co. 

Everett,  in  Mimmri,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  about 
46  m.  8.  by  B.  of  Kansae  City. 

Ev'erir^teflK  a.  A  luime  given  to  many  kings  In  ancient 
timoM,  Niui  siguifyiug  beni^iictor. 

Eversbem  (ev'er-j^im),  a  town  of  Belgium,  3  m.  from 
Ghent ;  poo.  8,800. 

Ev^erslaae,  n.  A  low  marshy  tract  of  country,  inun- 
dated with  water,  and  inteispereed  with  patches  or  por* 
tions  covered  witii  high  grass,  as  In  Florida. 

Ev'ersreen,  a.  Always  green;  verdant  throughout 
the  year. 

■n,  A  plant  the  leaves  of  which  remain  perfect  upon  a 
stem  beyond  a  single  season ;  as  the  Holly,  the  Fir,  and 
the  Ivy. — Opposed  to  deciduous. 

Ev'ersreen,  in  Atabama,  a  pos^village,  cap.  of  Cone- 
cuh CO.,  about  110  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Evernrreen,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-olflce  of  Washington 

CO. 

EVeryrecn,  in  Joim,  a  post-ofllce  of  Tsma  co. 

Evergreen,  in  LonUiiami,  a  P.  O.  of  Avuyellee  parish. 

Everyreen,  in  MUkigtm,  a  township  of  Montodm  oo. 

Everprrecn,  iu  TeMv,  a  iiost-office  of  San  Jacinto  co. 

Everirreen,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Appomattox  co. 

Ev'erlttstowil,  in  H^w  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hun- 
terdon co.,abt.  11  m.  W.N. W.  of  Flemlngton. 

Ev'erltts  vtlle,  in  N.  Oirolina,  a  village  of  Wayne  oo., 
on  the  Neuse  River,  abt  50  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Everlast'tiii^,  a.  Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever ;  con- 
tinuing without  end;  eternal;  immortal;  endless:  un- 
ceasing; continual ;  perpetual ;  continuing  indefinitely, 
or  during  the  present  state  of  things. 
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— n.  Btemitv;  eternal  duration,  past  and  fbture;  tome- 
thing  which  lasts  or  andiures  for  a  long  time. 
•TheBtemal  Being. 

(Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants.    See  OirapiuuUM. 
JSL  /lowers.    Certain  flowers,  chiefly  of  the  AsteractSD, 
whose  hard  tissue  and  defldent  mobture  enables  them 
to  retain  their  color  for  sereral  months  aftar  being 
gathered. 

Everlasriiiirly,  adv.  Eternally;  perpetually;  con- 
tinually. 

Everlast'liiirneflS,  n.  Btemlty;  perpetuity. 

Everlaattni^pea,  n.  (Bot.)    SeieLATHrmus. 

Ever-llv'liilir*  <>•  Living  without  end ;  eternal ;  immoi^ 
tal ;  having  eternal  existence. 

Ev'ennore,  adv.  Always;  eternally;  at  all  times. 

Everrle'alaiii,  n.  [Lat,  from  everro,  to  swem  out] 
(Surg.)  An  instrument  for  removing  fragments  of  stone, 
Ac,  from  the  bladder,  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

Ever'ston,  n.  [Lat.  eversio,  from  everto,  to  turn  out,  to 
overturn,  evursus  —  e,  ex,  and  verto,  to  turn.  See  Vis- 
noN.I    An  overthrowing;  destruction;  subTersion. 

Eversive,  a.  That  tends  to  overthrow. 

Everts  «.  a.  [Lat  everto.]    To  destroy ;  to  overthrow. 

Ev'erton,  a  townsnip  of  England;  it  is  a  suburb  of 
Liverpool ;  uop.  30.000. 

Ev'erion,  in  Indiana,  a  post-Tillage  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  26  m.  S.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Ev'erjr,  a.  [0.  Bug.  everich  ;  Sax.  t^fre,  ever,  and  lOe, 
each.]  Each  one;  each  individual  of  a  whole  collection 
or  sggreeate  number ;  ail  taken  separately. 

Ev'ery-day,  a.    Used  or  being  every  day 
usual. 

Ev'erv where,  adv.  In  every  place;  in  all  placet. 

Eves'arop,  r.n.  See  Eatxsdrop. 


,„ Inl826he ^ 

heesme  American  minister  at  the  court  of  Soaln,  which]  Eves'dropper,  n.  See  Eatudroppxe. 
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BveslUhOi.  a  town  of  England,  In  Worcestenhire,  on  the 

Avon,  14  m.  (h>m  Worcester.  Atan/.  Stocicings.  Pp.  5,ufc0. 

EvesBAiii,  in  New  Jerseif,  a  village  and  township  of 

Burlington  co. 
Evletf'y  tf.  a.    [Lat  evineo,  evictum — e,  ex,  and  rtaco,  to 
overcome.     Siee  ViotOR.]     (Law.)     To  di»ptissess  by  a 
judicial  process  or  course  of  legal  procee<Ungs ;  to  re- 
cover, as  lands  or  tenements  by  law ;  to  take  away  by 
sentence  of  law. 
Evie'tloii,  n.  [L.  Lat  evietio.]    (Law.)    Dispossession 
by  Judicial  sentence ;  the  recovery  of  lauds  or  tenements 
firom  another's  possession  by  doe  course  of  law. 
Ev'tdenee,  n.  [Fr.  ividence,  from  Lst  eridetUia — e,  ex, 
and  video,  to  see.     See  Vision.]     That  which  makes 
clear  and  distinct ;  that  which  elucidates,  and  enables 
the  mind  to  see  truth ;  testimony :  proof  arising  from 
our  own  perceptions  by  the  senses,  or  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  or  from  inductions  of  reason. 

(Law.)  All  the  means  by  which  any  alleged  matter 
of  fact,  the  truth  of  which  is  submitted  to  investiga- 
tion, is  established  or  disproved.  All  that  which  is 
legally  submitted  to  a  Jury,  to  enable  them  to  decide 
upon  the  question  In  dispute  or  issues,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  pleadings,  and  distinguished  from  all  comment 
and  argument,  is  termed  evidence;  as  a  public  doc- 
ument, a  Judicial  writing,  a  deed,  a  contract,  a  will,  the 
testimony  of  a  witness,  Ac 
— v.a.  To  make  clear;  to  elucidate;  to  evince;  to  prove; 

to  make  clear  to  the  mind:  to  show. 
Evident,  a.    [Fr. ;  Lat  evidens.]    Visible ;  clear ;  ob. 
vious;  pisin;  manifest;  open  to  be  seen;  cleiir  to  th« 
mental  eye. 
Evlden'tlal.  a*   Affording  evidence ;  clearly  proving. 
Eviden'ttililjr,  adv.  In  an  evidential  manner. 
Evlden'tlary*  a.  Affording  evidence. 
Ev'idently,  eutv.    In  an  evident  manner;  plainly; 

cloNrly;  manifestly;  certainlv;  notoriously. 
Evidentness,  n.  State  of  being  eviilent  or  manifest 
E'vll,  a.  [Sax.  vfel;  Du.  euvel ;  Oer.  Obd ;  Ooth.  t^Uis ; 
probably  m>m  Sani.  av,  from  ap,  from,  noting  departure 
fh>m,  separation  =  Or.  apo,  Lat  ab,  Ooth.  ^/;  arama, 
vile,  alt}ect;  thus,  apa — mana,  dishonor — apa,  from, 
and  Mono,  honor ;  lleb.  dtabal,  to  spoil,  to  destroy ;  Or. 
oUitmi,  to  destroy,  to  make  an  end  of.]  Not  well ;  not 
good ;  having  bad  qualities  of  a  natural  or  moral  kind ; 
liHd;  ill;  mischievous;  pernicious ;  injurious ;  hurtful; 
wicked;  corrupt;  destructive;  wrong;  vicious;  sinftil; 
unhappy;  unfortunate;  calamitous. 

That  which  is  not  well  or  not  good ;  anything  which 
pain,  suffering,  dIstreM,  loss,   or   calamity; 
liarm;   mischief;   misfortune;    ill;  ii^ury;  calamity; 
wrong;  depravity;  wickedness;  malignity;  sin:  mal- 
ady:—  in  a  word,  the  antithesis  or  nepttive  of  good. 

(Phil.)  Evil  is  want  of  conformity  to  the  standard  of 
good,  wliatever  that  may  be :  in  the  concrete,  evil  Is  any- 
thing that  comes  short  of  what  is  perfectly  good.  A 
very  superficial  view  of  things  as  they  exist  iu  this 
world  is  lufllcient  to  convince  one  of  the  existence  of 
evil ;  i.  e.  that  all  things  come  short  of  our  ideal  of  good- 
ness and  perfection.  £.  is  usually  divided  into pfigsical 
and  morcU —  the  former  including  whatever  is  opposed 
to  good  in  the  sense  of  happiness ;  the  latter,  whatever 
Is  opposed  to  good  In  the  sense  of  virtue.  The  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  K  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  speculative  men  from  the  earliest  times,  and  various 
theories  have  hova  proposed.  The  oldest  and  most 
vridely  spread  of  these  is  the  duaUstic,  which  supposes 
two  opposite  agencies  or  co-eternal  and  independent 
principles,  the  one  the  author  of  ail  the  good,  the  other 
of  all  the  evil  in  the  universe.  This  doctrine  prevails 
in  the  heathen  systems  of  the  Bast,  and  was  also  held 
by  the  ManlchsBMs  and  others.  A  favorite  hypothesis 
among  the  ancient  phlloa(^hers  was  that  of  pre-ex- 
istence ;  acomling  to  which,  the  evils  which  we  suflSv 
at  present  are  punishments  and  expiations  of  moral  de- 
linquendet  committed  in  a  former  stage  of  our  being. 
The  doctrine  of  opUwusm  supposes  that  all  events  are 
ordered  for  the  best,  and  that  the  evils  which  we  suffer 
are  parta  of  a  great  system  conducted  by  almightv 
power  undw  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  and  jpod- 
nett.  This  comprises  two  very  different  classes  of  phi- 
lotophers — thote  who  admit  and  thote  who  deny  the 
tt9eaom  of  human  actions  and  the  aocoiutahleness  of 
man  at  a  moral  agent  None  of  thete  modes  of  solving 
the  difficulty  i4>pears  tatlshctory,  and  the  Bible  throws 
littie  light  upon  the  suLdect  The  Bible,  however, 
fbUy  authorlxes  the  only  conclusions  to  which  reason 
can  safely  come  on  this  dark  sulject,  vix. :  1.  That  Ood 
is  not  the  author  of  evil  in  any  sense;  2.  That,  though 
able  to  prevent  it  he  has  permitted  it  to  exist;  8.  That 
the  evil  permitted  In  the  universe  Is  not  only  less  than 
the  good  direcUy  willed  by  Ood,  but  is  characteriied  as 
something  intrusive  and  transitory,  while  the  good  is 
something  fundamental  and  permanent ;  4.  That  Ood, 
In  permitting  evil,  has  not  left  it  uncontrolled,  but  ever 
holds  it  in  his  power  and  UMkes  it  subservient  to  his 
purposes;  6.  That  he  will  ultimately  overrule  the  evil 
which  he  has  permitted,  so  as  to  evolve  a  largi-r 
amount  of  good  for  his  universe  than  if  evil  had  u*>t 
been  permitted ;  and,  in  fine,  that  all  that  is  perplexing 
to  us  In  the  existence  of  JSL  arises  out  of  the  limitation 
of  our  understanding;  that  the  phenomenon  of  £'.. 
wtiich  to  us  is  so  fbll  of  difllculty,  may  by  higher  Intel  ti- 
gences— must  by  the  highest  — be  seen  to  be  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  noblest  order  and  the  purest  rec- 
titude. 
E'vll,  adv.  Not  well ;  ill ;  not  vrith  Justice  or  propriety ; 
not  virtuously ;  unsuitably ;  not  Innocentiy ;  not  hsp- 
pily ;  unfortunably ;  injuriously;  not  kindly. 
EvtI-doer,  n.  One  who  dost  evil;  a  malefhctor;  a 
wrong-doer. 
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E'Tll-e«treat\  v.  a.  To  treat  with  iAjtutioe;  to  in- 
Jore-,  to  atiiue. 

E'vil-eye*  n.  A  maligiMnt  inflaence.  raperatitfooily 
Mcribed  to  certain  porsons,  in  Tirtne  of  which  tliey  are 
soppoeed  to  ii^ure  thoae  on  whom  they  cast  an  euTiooa 
<Hr  hoitile  look.  —  A  look  ezpreiaiTe  of  malice,  jealotuy, 
or  envy. 

E'vtI-m'vored,  n.    Of  HI  ooimtenanee  or  appearance. 

E'Yil-Mer'odaeh,  the  eon  of  Nebochadnenar,  and 
&ther  of  B«lsbassar. 

E'Tll-minded,  a.  HaTing  eril  dispoeitiont  or  inten- 
tions; disposed  to  mischief  or  ain ;  malicious;  malig- 
nant ;  wicked. 

Evil  Moantsln«  in  Maryland  and  I^nsplwuUa,  an 
elevated  ridge  extending  from  Alleghany  co.,  Bfaryland, 
to  the  central  part  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylrania. 

E'Tll  neas,  n.    State  of  bei  ng  eril. 

E'vtl  One,  »>.  The  great  enemy  of  souls;  Satan. 

E'Tll-speaklllir,  n.  Slander ;  defamation ;  calnmny ; 
censorionsness. 

E'Tll* worker,  n.    One  who  does  eTil. 

Ewliice',  «.  a.  [Lat  evineo — «,  e«,  and  vt'neo,  to  van- 
quish, to  overcome.]  To  show  in  a  clear  manner;  to 
prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt ;  to  make  evident ; 
to  demonstrate ;  to  manifest ;  to  anme. 

ETlnee'nieiit,  »•.  Act  of  evincing,  (r.) 

ETln'eible,  a.  That  may  be  evinced  or  proved ;  capap 
ble  of  proof;  demonstrable. 

Evtn'etbly,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  force  oonviction. 

E vin'ct ve,  a.  Tending  to  evince  or  prove ;  having  the 
power  to  demonstrate. 

Evis'cenkte,  v.  a.  [Lat  evueero^  evitceratu* — «,  ex, 
and  vitoera,  the  entrails.]  To  take  out  the  entrails  or 
bowels  of;  to  embowel  or  disembowel. 

Evtseera'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat  evisceratio.]  Act  of  evis- 
cerating, or  taking  out  the  bowels. 

E¥'ttsbte,a.    [IM.  evHabili*.^  Avoidable. 

Evoca'tlon,  n.  [Kr.  ^vocation.]  The  act  of  evoking 
or  calling  forth,  (r.) 

Ev'ocafor,  it.    One  who  evokes  or  calls  forth.  (il) 

Evoke',  V.  a.  [Lat  evoeo  —  e,  eas,  and  tiooo,  to  call.  See 
VoiCB.J  To  call  forth  or  out;  to  summon  forth  ;  to  call 
ttom  one  tribunal  to  another ;  to  remove. 

ETOlAt'le,ETolat'le«l,a.  [From  Lat  e,  from,  and 
volo,  to  fly.]  Apt  to  fly  away ;  flying  about 

Evola'tton,  n.   Act  of  flying  away. 

Ev'olnte,  n.  [Lat  evobUtu^  part  of  eooleo,  I  roll  out] 
(Oeom.)  If  a  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible  string 
De  conceived  to  be  wn^ped  around  any  plane  curve, 
then,  on  unwrapping  the  same  under  tension,  each  point 
of  the  string  will  describe  a  curve  of  which  the  flrst 
curve  is  said  to  be  the  evolute.  The  curve  described  by 
the  several  points  of  the  string,  therefore,  have  the 
same  evolute ;  they  constitute  a  series  of  paraUelcurveiy 
which  are  said  to  be  involuUt  of  the  curve  by  whose 
evolution  they  are  generated.  The  nature  of  evolntes 
WHS  flrst  considered  by  Huyghens,  who  showed  that  the 
evolute  to  a  common  cycloid  is  another  equal  cycloid,  a 
pnipi^rty  of  that  curve  which  he  employed  in  making  a 
pendulum  vibrate  in  a  cycloid.  To  describe  the  invo- 
lute of  a  circle,  proceed  as  follows:  Let  a  be  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  b  the  extremity  of  the  string  to  be  un- 
wound firom  its  circumference.  Divide  the  circle,  or 
part  of  the  circle,  according  to  the  length  of  curve  re- 
quired, into  any  number  of  eaual  parts,  as  c,  d,  e,  Ac. ; 
tn'^ugh  these,  from  a,  draw  radial  lines ;  from  the  points 
where  these  touch  the  circle,  draw,  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  ac^  ad,  Ac,  other  lines,  as  In  the  diagram. 
With  the  distance  e  6  as  radius,  ftx>m  the  point  e,  de- 
scribe an  arc  61,  cutting  the  line  el  in  1.  From  the 
point  d,  with  d  1,  describe  an  arc  1  2,  cutting  the  line 
d2  in  2.  From  e,  with  e 2,  describe  an  arc  2  3,  cutting 
the  line  e3  in  3.  With  radius  /3,  from  /.  describe  an 
arc  8  4,  cutting /4  in  the  point  4.    Proceed  in  this  way. 


Pig.m. 

describing  arcs  which  pass  through  the  points  6,  G,  7,  8, 
and  9.  Tbe  involute  will  thus  be  formed. 
Ewoln'tion,  n.  [Fr.  ivolutUm,  from  L.  Lat  evoiuUo, 
from,  evdivo,  evoltUus  —  f,  ex,  and  volvo,  to  roll.  See 
ToLXTBLB.]  An  unfolding,  unrolling,  or  unwinding*  a 
development;  a  neries  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded. 

{Arah.  and  Algebra.)  The  extraction  of  roots;  in 
other  words,  the  inverse  operation  to  involution.  Tbe 
object  of  involution,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity which,  multiplied  by  itself  a  stated  number  of  times, 
yields  a  given  result 

(PhffiwL)    That  theory  of  generation  In  which  the 

germ  is  held  to  pre-exist  In  the  parent  uid  iU  parts  to 
e  unfolded  and  expanded,  but  not  actually  formed,  by 
the  procreative  acts.    The  principal  and  most  consistent 


supporters  of  this  theory  maintain  that  the  flrst  creatfid 
individuals  contained  the  germs  of  all  future  poiwible 
successors,  suoceiMively  included  one  within  the  other ; 
and  that  generation  is  merely  the  act  of  unfolding,  or 
an  evolution  of  the  germ :  Swanimerdam,  Bonnet  smtl- 
lanxani,  Unller,  and  Cuvier  maintain  this  theory.  The 
theory  of  evolution  is  opposed  to  that  of  epigenesis  gen- 
eration, in  which  the  germ  is  held  to  be  actually  formed 
as  well  as  expanded  by  virtue  of  the  procreative  powers 
of  the  parent.  This  topic  will  be  further  discussed  in 
Section  II.  See  also:  Darwinian  Theory ;  Dbsccntot 
Han  :  Dkobncration  or  ORaANisMs.  Ac. 

pL  (JUL)  The  movements  by  which  troops  change 
the  order,  position,  and  direction  of  their  prinuury  for- 
mation. All  evolutions  are  performed  according  to  a 
regulated  system,  which  diners  in  its  details  In  the 
armies  of  various  nations;  though  In  all  of  them  sim- 
plicitv,  fiscility,  and  rapidity  of  movement  are  the  points 
aimed  at 

Ewola'Aionary,  a.    Pertaining  to  evolution. 

Evoln'ttonlsC  »•  One  skilled  in  the  more  compli- 
cated military  movements. 

Evolve',  V.  a.    [Lat  ewAno^^^  ex,  and  vdUoo,  to  rolL] 
To  unfold,  unroll^  or  unwind ;  to  develop ;  to  disclose ;  to 
open  and  expand;  to  throw  out;  to  emit;  to  follow  out 
and  detect  through  Intricacies ;  to  unravel, 
-e.  n.    To  open  itself;  to  disclose  itself. 

E  vol  ve'ment,  n.  Act  of  evolving ;  tbe  state  of  being 
evolved, 

Evol'vent,  n.  {Qtom.)  The  cmrve  or  involute  resulting 
from  the  evolution  of  a  curve. 

Evor'a,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alent«()o,  85 
m.  from  Lisbon ;  pop.  11,000. 

Evrenx,  («'vre(r,)  a  city  of  France,  ci4>.  of  department 
Sure,  on  the  Iton,  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Paris.  Manuf, 
Cotton  twist,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.    Ap.  13,884. 

E vnl's ton,  n.  [  Lat  evuUio,  nrom  cmUo,  evmUii — e,  es, 
and  veUo,  to  pluck.]  Act  of  plucking  or  pulling  out  by 
force. 

E'wAld,  GioRO  Hxi!rBicB  AuousT  YON,  a  German  ori- 
entalist B.  at  OOttingen,  1803.  After  a  course  of  educa- 
tion in  the  college  and  university  of  his  native  town, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages ; 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  nominated  professor  at  the 
College  of  WolfenbUttel :  in  1821  he  was  recalled  to  Odt- 
tingen,  where  he  settled,  and  where  he  was  appointed, 
in  1831,  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy,  and  afterwards  to 
those  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Theolos^,  which  he 
held,  when,  in  1837,  the  present  king  of  Hanover  hav- 
ing ascended  the  throne,  the  protest  of  Dahlmann,  the 
two  Orimms,  Gervinus,  Weber,  and  others,  against  the 
policy  of  the  new  government  appeared.  Having  signed 
it  with  the  rest  he  was  suspended  from  his  professor- 
ships, quitted  GUttingen,  and  spent  some  years  in  exam- 
ining the  libraries  of  England  and  France.  In  1838  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Tu- 
bingen, where  he  remained  until  the  revolution  of  1848 
recalled  him  to  his  old  (hnctiuns  in  his  native  town. 
About  this  time  he  published  a  piunphlet  On  my  Depart 
tur«  from  the  Universilg  of  Tvhingtn,  vnth  Mnme  Cbn- 
sideration*  tman  the  Present  Ejtoeh.  Prof.  Ewald  has 
written  17^  OompotiHon  q/"  Gbie«ts,  published  in  1823; 
Qxm  the  Metrea  of  Arabic  Poetry,  In  1825;  The  Sang  ^f 
iSbii^s,inl826;  A(>riUcaXQrammaroftheBdn^MLaM^ 
guiagt  uud  in  the  (Xd  TkMament,  in  1835:  A  Hebrew 
Orammar,  in  1842;  History  of  the  People  of  Israd  vp  to 
the  Advent  <^f  Christ,  in  184&-50;  several  other  works, 
and  a  great  number  of  adentiflc  reviews.    D.  1875. 

E'wAld,  JoHANNU,  an  eminent  Danish  poet  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  and  b.  at  Copenhagen  1743.  Haring 
lost  his  father  while  young,  and  disliking  the  clerical 
life,  he  left  his  home  when  but  15  years  of  age,  and  en- 
listed in  the  Prussian  army.  Deserting  to  the  Austrian 
service,  he  was  made  a  sergeant  but  not  being  able  to 
obtain  his  disdiarge  when  he  wished,  he  deserted  again 
and  returned  to  Denmark.  He  now  pursued  a  literary 
life  with  great  ardor,  and  produced  several  very  excel- 
lent works;  that  to  which  he  owed  his  earliest  distinc- 
tion as  a  poet  was  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  His  master- 
piece is  the  dramatic  poem  entitled  Bolder**  2>«!a<A,  pub- 
lished in  1773.  His  Songs  of  the  Scalds,  and  other  pieces 
after  the  manner  of  Osslan,  gave  him  great  reputation ; 
and  he  may  be  said  to  hare  surpassed  f^l  preceding  Dan- 
ish poets  in  spirit  and  originality.    Died  1781. 

Ew'an^s  Mills,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  O.  of  Gloucester  co. 

Ewe,  («,)  n.  rSax.  eotou ;  Lat  ovis  ;  Gr.  cUs ;  Sansk.  avi, 
a  sheep.]    A  female  sheep. 

Ewe,  (Lock,)  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  in  Rosshire, 
Scotland,  connected  with  Loch  Maree  by  a  short  river. 

Ewer,  (tt'er,)  n.  [Sax.  huer,  or  htoer,  a  ewer,  a  kettle ; 
0.  Fr.  eatder,  a  gutter,  a  channel,  or  sewer,  for  carrying 
off  water;  euer,  to  water,  from  eau,  water;  Sax.  ea; 
Pers.  ab.]  A  kind  of  pitcher  or  vessel  for  holding  water, 
which  accompanies  a  wash-hand  basin. 

Ew'lllir«  Thomah,  L.L.D.,  an  American  statesman  and 
jurist  B.  in  Ohio  co.,  Virginia,  1789,  was  the  son  of  an 
ofllcer  who  served  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
evinced  at  an  early  age  a  great  passion  for  books,  and 
when  twenty  yearn  old  left  home  and  worked  in  the 
Kanawha  suit  establishment,  until  he  saved  up  money 
to  enter  Ohio  University,  where  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1815.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1810,  was 
appointed  U.  8.  senator  in  1831,  and  espousing  the  in- 
terests of  the  Whig  party,  became  associated  with  Clay 
and  Webster  in  their  resistance  to  the  so-called  en- 
croachments of  the  Executive.  He  supported  Mr.  Clay's 
Protective  Tariff  Bill,  and  opposed  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Tan  Buren  as  envoy  to  the  English  court  In  1837, 
his  senatorial  term  having  expired,  Mr.  Bwing  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1840  he  supported  the 
election  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency,  and  became 


Secretary  of  the  TreMorr,  a  post  in  which  he  was  r«- 
tained  by  President  Tyler,  but  afterwards  resigned. 
Havinff  held  other  ofBdal  posts,  in  1851  Mr.  Ewing  re- 
tired from  political  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  tb* 
practice  of  his  profsMioD.  D.  1871. 

Ew'lnir,  in  ilrtonsat,  a  township  or  Boone  co. 

Ew'lDff,  in  IlUmoia,  a  post-ofllce  of  Franklin  oo. 

Ew^lnur*  <n  Imdiana,  a  post-ofBce  of  Jackson  co. 

Ew'lnir,  in  Kenhtcky,  a  post-ofllce  of  Fleming  co. 

Ew'lDff,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Holt  CO. 

Ew'lnc,  in  New  Jersey,  a  flourishing  township  of  Mer- 
cer CO. 

Ew'lniT,  in  OUo,  a  poet-village  of  Hocking  co.,  aboat 
32  mTK.  N.  E.  of  Chilicothe. 

Ewlnirrord,  in  Kenlmeky,  a  post-ofllce  of  Trimble  co. 

Ew'InfrtOll,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Ew'lnirloil,  in  Mkmesola,  a  township  uf  Jackson  oo. 

Ew'iOirton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-ofBce  of  Gallia  co. 

Ew'lnirvllle,  in  New  Jersey,  a  postofBce  of  Mercer  oo. 

Ew'rv^,  n.  An  ofllce  in  the  household  of  the  kinf:*  of 
England,  where  they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  tbe 
king's  table^  lay  the  cloth,  and  serve  up  water  after 
dinner. 

Ex,  a  Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  signifying  out  of,  <mt^ 
proceeding  from,  and  sometimes  implying  off,  from,  or 
out.  In  some  words  it  is  merely  emphatic ;  ea^  prefixed 
to  names  of  ofBoe,  denotes  that  a  person  has  formerly 
held  that  ofllce,  but  has  resigned,  been  deposed,  aba- 
sated,  or  dismissed,  as  ex-chanc«llor,ev-mInister.  Wbeo 
prefixed  to  a  functionary,  it  becomes  a  legal  tt-rm,  as  ex- 
iffficio,  or  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Thus,  in  England,  all 
justices  of  the  peace  are  ex-olBcio  member*  of  the  board 
of  guardians  in  the  union  in  which  their  Jurisdiction  lies. 

ExaeerbAte,  (eks-asfer-bate,)  v.  a.  [Lat  exacerUt,  ex- 
acsrbatus  —  ex,  and  acerbo,  fh>m  aoerhus,  harsh,  sharp, 
sour.  See  Aorrb.1  To  make  harsh,  sharp,  or  sour ;  to 
exasperate ;  to  imbitter ;  to  irritate ;  to  provoke;  to  In- 
cense; toinfiame;  to  increase  the  malignant  qualities 
of;  to  increase  the  violence  of  a  disease. 

ExaeerbA'Uon,   Exaeerbes'eenee,  n.    [Fr.; 
fh>m  L.  Lat  exacerbatio.}    Act  of  imbittering  or  exas- 
perating ;  the  irritation  of  angry  or  malignant  passions 
oroualities;  increase  of  malignity. 
(Med.)    A  periodical  increase  of  rlolence  in  a  disease. 

Exae'lnate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat  ear,  out  of;  and  admas,  a 
kernel.]    To  take  ont  the  kernel  of. 

EKaelna'tlon,  n.    Act  of  exadnating. 

Exact,  (^s<Jef,)  a.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  exaetus,  fhim  exig» 
— ex  and  ago.  See  the  verb.]  Done  or  performed 
thoroughly;  strictly  accurate ;  closely  correct  or  regu- 
lar; scrupulously  carefhl ;  conformed  to  rule ;  methodi- 
cal ;  nice;  strict;  careful;  punctual ;  precise;  accurate; 
true. 

—V.  a.  [Lat  exigo,/exactum —  ex,  and  ago.  to  move,  to  drive, 
to  lead,  to  do,  to  act  to  labor.  See  Act.]  To  drive  or 
thrust  out ;  to  force  out  or  from ;  to  enforce ;  to  force 
or  compel  to  pay  or  yield ;  to  demand  or  require  au- 
thoritatively; to  extort  by  means  of  authority;  to  de- 
mand of  right:  to  claim;  toei^oin;  to  compel;  to  enjoin 
with  pressing  urgency. 

— e.  »•.  To  practise  extortion. 

Exaift'er,  n.    One  who  exacts ;  an  extortioner. 

Exact'lnflr,  p.  a.  DemaiMiing  and  compelling ;  requir- 
ing authoritatively ;  extorting;  compelling  by  necenity. 

Exae'tlon,  n.  I  Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  exactio.]  Act  of  exact- 
ing or  of  denuuiding  vrith  authority,  ana  compelling  to 
payor  yield;  authoritative  demand;  a  driving  to  com- 
pliance; extortion ;  a  wresting  from  one  unjustly :  that 
which  is  exacted;  tribute,  fees,  rewards,  or  contribu- 
tions demanded  or  levied  with  severity  or  Injustice. 

Exae'Utade,  n.    Exactness ;  nicety,    (r.) 

Exactly,  adv.  In  an  exact  manner ;  precisely ;  nicely; 
accurately;  correctly. 

Exact'neaa,  n.  Quality  of  being  exact ;  accnracy :  pre- 
cision ;  nicety ;  regularity ;  carefU  observance  of  meUiod 
and  conformity  to  tinth. 

Exaet'or,  n.  [Lat]  0ns  who  exacts;  an  extortioner; 
one  who  compels  another  to  pay  more  than  is  legal  or 
reasonable ;  he  who  demands  by  authority ;  one  who  Is 
unreasonably  severe  in  his  demands. 

Exact^rew,  n.    She  who  exacts. 

Ex'aeain,  n.  [Lat.,  f^om  ex,  fh)m,  and  ago,  to  drire.) 
(Bot).  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gentianaeest.  Some  ^>e> 
cies  have  medicinal  properties. 

Ex  ae'qno  et  bo'no.  [L.]  Injustice  and  good  dealing. 

Exvre'sls,  n.  [Gr.,  a  taking  away.]  (Sijay.)  One  of 
the  divisions  of  surgery  adopted  by  old  writers,  and  con- 
fined to  operations  concerned  in  the  removal  of  parts  of 
the  body. 

Exagirerate,  {eg*-afer-ate,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  ixagerer;  Lat 
exaggero,  exaggeratus — ex^  and  CMgero,aggeratus,  fhnn 
agger,  to  henp,  fh>m  aggero,  to  bear  to  a  place — ad, 
and  ^rro,  to  bear,  to  carrr.  See  Gist atioit.]  To  heap  on 
or  upon;  to  enlarge  by  neaping  up ;  to  accumulate;  to 
heighten;  to  enlarge  beyond  the  truth ;  to  amplify;  to 
represent  as  greater  than  strict  truth  will  warrant;  to 
depict  or  delineate  extravagantly. 

ExaflT'irerated,  p.  a.  Heaped  up ;  enlarged  or  ampli- 
fied beyond  the  truth. 

ExRJriT^ra'tloii,  n.  [Fr.  £xagiratim  ;  Lat  exaggero- 
tio.]  A  heaping  or  damming  up ;  heap;  accumulation: 
amplification :  a  representation  of  things  beyond  the 
truth :  hyperbolical  representation ;  representation  or 
delineation  of  things  too  strong  for  the  life. 

Exa^fireratlve,  a.  [Fr.  ixagirattf.]  Having  ths 
power  or  tendency  to  exaggerate. 

Exafr'ireratorjr,  a.    Tending  to  exaggerate. 

Exalbn'mlnoiM,  a.  [Lat  ex,  priv..  and  albumen,  the 
white  of  the  en.]  (Bot.)  Noting  seeds  without  albumen. 

Exair,  r.  tt.    [Fr.  ixaUer;  Lat  exalto^ex,  and  aihis. 
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gruwn  or  b<«otne  Kr«*t  by  DonrUhiog;  high;  elerated; 
Joilj ,  (rem  uluy  to  nourish.  See  Altitudi,]  To  raise 
high:  to  lift  up ;  to  elemte;  to  raise  to  power, wealth, 
or  dignity;  to  till  with  exultation,  joy,  or  confidence ;  to 
raise  with  pride;  to  magnify;  to  praise;  to  extol;  to 
make  sublime. 
(Cftsm.)    To  purify :  to  subtilise ;  to  refine. 

Ezalta'acs  n.  A  term  which,  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  was  applied  in  Spain  to  the  liberal 
or  progressive  party. 

ExfUta'tl*!!,  n.  [Fr.  ixaltaUm^  fh>ro  L.  Lat  eaeaUaUo.] 
Act  of  exalting  or  raising  on  high ;  elevation  to  power, 
office,  rank,  dignity, or  excellence;  elevated  state;  state 
of  greatness  or  diirnity. 

(Cheai.)  The  refinement  or  snbtiliEation  of  bodies,  or 
their  qualities  and  rirtues. 

&  of  the  erosM.  (EccL)  A  Roman  Catholic  feast,  cele- 
brated on  September  14,  to  commemorate  the  restoration 
to  Calvaij,  in  ft28,  of  the  Cross,  which  had  been  carried 
oif  fourteen  yean  before  by  the  Persian  king  Chosroes. 

ExfUfed,p.a.  Baised  to  a  loftv  height;  elevated; 
honored  with  office  or  rank;  extolled;  magnified;  re- 
fined: dignified;  sublime. 

ExfUt'eaneas.  n.    State  of  being  exalted  or  raised. 

ExAlt'er,  n.    One  who  exalts. 

^xtuani9n9iegz-d'memy)n,  (.I^t.]  Examination;  a  scru- 
tiny; inquiry. 

Exiun'iiiAble,  a.  That  may  be  examined;  proper  for 
Judicial  examination  or  inquiry. 

EkikHliBm'tiOB,  n.  [L.  Lat.  examinatio.]  Act  of  ex- 
amining; careful  observation  or  inspection;  close  in- 
qalry  into  fiicts,  circumstances,  qualifications,  kc.,  by  in- 
terrogation ;  scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment ;  investi- 
gation ;  search ;  research ;  trial ;  scrutiny ;  inquisition. 
—In  colleges  and  universities,  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  natnrv  and  extent  of  one's  attainments. 

ExAOi'liiaior,  n.    An  examiner,    (o.) 

Exmm'ilie,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ixaminer;'Ukt.  examino^  fh>m 
exoM^ii.  proltably  for  exagimen^  the  tongue  or  beam  of  a 
bdance — ex,  and  ago,  to  set  in  motion,  a  balance  being 
necesHuily  put  in  motion  in  the  process  of  weighing. 
Su  Act.]  Iro  wei^h ;  to  balance ;  to  try  by  experiments, 
or  by  rule  of  law  ;  to  inspect  or  observe  caref^illy ;  to 
Muvh  or  inquire  into ;  to  interrogate,  as  a  witness,  a 
Modent.  Ac. ;  to  put  questions  to ;  to  try  by  questioning ; 
to  March ;  to  scrutinize ;  to  investigate;  to  explore;  to 
diwuas;  to  try. 

ExAinlnee',  n.    One  who  is  examined. 

Exmai'laer,  n.  One  who  examines,  tries,  or  inspects; 
one  who  interrogates  a  witness  or  an  offender. 

Exmoi'tMlilirv  p.  a.  Inspecting  carefully;  searching 
or  inqairing  into :  interrogating :  trying  or  assaying  by 
eiperiraent ;  having  power  to  examine ;  appointed  to 
examine. 

EsuiM'ple,  n.  fPr.;  Lat.  taemplumy  ttom  extmo,  to  take 
out  or  away,  to  remove — «x,  and  emo,  to  take,  to  receive, 
to  bay.  to  purchase.  See  8amplk.J  That  which  is  taken 
out  of  a  larger  quantity,  as  a  sample  to  be  shown  to  a 
bojcr;  a  sample:  a  pattern;  a  copy;  a  model;  he  or 
that  which  is  proposed  to  be  imitated;  a  precedent 
to  be  followed  or  avoided;  a  precedent  to  serve  as  a 
Vflming  or  admonition;  a  precedent  which  disposes  to 
imitation ;  a  particular  case  or  proposition  illustrating 
a  genoal  rule,  position,  or  truth ;  an  instance ;  an  ex- 
emplification ;  an  illustration. 

EsuiM'^nloiia,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  priv.,  and  an^us, an  angle.] 
Having  no  corners. 

Exas'iniate,  a,  [Lat.  exammus.]  Deprived  of  life; 
lifeless:  dead. 

EzAMlmA'tton,  n.  [Lat.  exanimaUo.]  State  of  being 
lifeless. 

Ex  Mi'loia.  [Lat.,  firom  the  mind.]  Sincerely ;  earnest- 
ly; Eealonsly. 

Exan'tluUose*  n.  (MmJ)  A  white  efflorescence,  such 
as  results  from  the  exposure  to  the  air  of  Glaitbxr's- 

8ALT,  o.  V. 
ExMl'llieni,  n.    [Or.,  from  db,  fh>m,  and  tmthen^  to 
bloom. I  (Med.)   A  more  or  less  vivid,  circumscribed,  or 
diffwed  redness  of  the  skin,  which  diminishes,  or  dls- 
^ipears  transiently,  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

ExMltll•'■M^  ».;  pi.  ExAxmoMfAtk.  [Or.,  a  flower.] 
(Med,)  Exanthem. 

ExMitheiiiafle,ExfUitlieni'afoiis,a.  Pertain- 
ing to  exanthem ;  pustulous ;  eruptive. 

ExMiUie'sl*,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med,)  A  cutaneous  efflorescence ; 
sa  efflorescent  eruption  of  the  skin. — See  Enanthxsis. 

Bz'Mreli,  M.  [Or.  exarchoi.]  (Hitt.)  The  titie  of  the 
viceroys  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  provinces  of 
Italy  and  Africa  after  thev  had  been  reconquered  by 
Joitinian.  The  exarch  of  the  former  province  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  government  at  RaveniM.  They  were 
slso  styled  patricUnu.  The  exarch  of  a  diocese  was  at 
first  on  a  par  with  theprimate.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied in  the  Bastem  Church  to  the  general  or  superior 
over  several  monasteries;  and  it  since  fhrther  denotes 
ths  deputy  of  the  patriarch,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
charches  and  clergy  in  the  provinces  allotted  to  him. 

Ex'iurchate,  n.  The  office  or  government  of  an  ex- 
arch. 

Exar'illAt^^,  a.  [Lat  ex,  priv..  and  Eng.  arO.]  (Bot,) 
Applied  to  pUnts  without  an  aril. 

Em«rUealA'tl«n«  n.  [Lat  ex,  from,  and  artieiUus,  a 
hAnt.]   DUIocationofaJoint 

ExaB'p«nkte,  e.  a.  [Lat  exiupero,  excuperafta— ex. 
and  amro,  from  osper,  rough,  harsh.  See  AspnuTZ.] 
To  make  rouch  or  harsh ;  to  make  sharp  or  bitter ;  to 
embitter;  to  irritate;  to  enrage;  toinfiame;  to  incense; 
to  provoke;  to  excite  or  rouse  to  anger,  rage,  violence, 
Ac;  to  Increase  ths  malignity  of;  to  make  worse;  to 
aggravate. 


Exas'perated,  t>.  a.  Highly  incensed  or  irritated: 
provoked;  enraged;  embittered. 

Exas'perater,  n.  One  who  exasperates. 

ExMM'pemttngr,  p.  a.  Exciting  keen  resentment;  in- 
flaming anger ;  irritating;  increasing  violence. 

Ex«sp«ra'tion,  n.  [Fr.  extup^alion;  L.  Latexos- 
peraCto.]  Actofexaaperating:  irritation;  act  of  exciting 
violent  anger ;  provocation ;  extreme  degree  of  anger . 
violent  passion;  rage;  fury;  increase  of  violence  or 
malignity. 

ExcCBCA'rla,  n.  [Lat  excaeoo,  to  make  blind.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiaeem,  The  E.  ajfollocfitan 
w  a  small  tree  with  acrid  milky  Juice,  which  if  it  gets 
into  the  eyes  causes  blindness.  The  wood  is  sometimes 
used  as  firewood,  but  the  smoke  from  it  is  said  to  cause 
intolerable  pain  in  the  eyes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
species  are  West  Indian  or  8.  American. 

Excandes'ceiiee,  ExcAndes'eeney.  n.  [From 
Lat  excamiexeo,  excandaceru,  to  take  fire.]  State  of 
growine  hot.  —  State  of  growing  angry. 

Exeanoes'eent,  a.    Very  hot;  Vnite  with  heat 

Exeama'tton.  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  divesting,  or  the 
state  of  being  divested,  of  flesh;  —  opposed  to  incar^ 
nation. 

(AtmU)  a  mode  of  making  anatomical  preparations, 
which  consists  in  separating  ii\)ected  vessels  from  the 
parts  in  which  they  are  situate.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  corrosion  by  an  acid,  or  by  putrefaction. 

Excar'iilfleate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  excam(/lco,  to  tear  the 
flesh  to  pieces.!    To  clear  from  flesh. 

Exeamtflea'tlon,  n.  Act  of  clearing  from  flesh ; 
excamation. 

Ex  eathe'dra,  (ekt  ka-the^dra,)  adv.  or  a,  [Lat  ex,  and 
cattudra,  from  Or.  kathedra^  a  chair.  See  Cathedral.] 
From  the  chair,  as  of  authority  or  instruction ;  vrith  au- 
thority or  dogmatism ;  with  an  air  of  official  authority. 

Ex'cavate*  v.  a,  [Lat  exeavo^  excavatus — ex,  and  euro, 
from  eavutf  hollow.  See  Catz.]  To  hollow  out;  to  cut 
dig,  scoop,  or  wear  out  the  inner  part  of  anything  to 
make  it  hollow. 

Ex'eaYat«d,  p.  a.  Hollowed  out;  made  hollow. 

Ex'eavatlniTtP'O*  Hollowing  out;  making  hollow; 
making,  or  capable  of  making,  an  excavation;  as,  an 
excavating  machine. 

Exeava'tton,  n.  [Lat  exeavatio.]  Act  of  hollowing 
out  or  making  hollow;  a  hollow  or  cavity  formed  by 
removing  the  interior  substance. 

Ex'cavator,  n.  One  who  excavates;  a  machine  for 
excavating. 

Exceed',  r.  a,  [Fr.  excider;  Lat  exoecio — ex,  and  cedo, 
to  go.  See  CzDZ.]  To  go  out  or  away  from ;  to  depart 
from;  to  pass  or  go  beyond;  to  proceed  beyond  any 
given  or  supposed  limit  measure,  or  quantity,  or  beyond 
anything  else:  to  surpass;  to  excel;  to  outgo;  to  tran- 
scend; to  outdo;  to  outvie. 

— r.  n.  To  go  too  mr;  to  pass  the  proper  bounds;  to  go 
over  any  given  limit  number,  or  measure;  to  bear  the 
greater  proportion ;  to  be  more  or  larger. 

Exceed'tns,  p.  a.  Going  beyond;  surpassing;  out- 
doing; excelling. 

—a.  Great  in  extent,  quantity,  or  duration;  very  large. 

—adv.  In  a  very  great  degree ;  unusually. 

Exceed'tnu^l^,  adv.  To  a  very  great  d^jee;  in  a  de- 
gree beyond  what  is  usual;  greatiy ;  very  much. 

Excel,  (eA>seZ',)  v.  a.  [Lat  excello—ex.  and  obs.  cetto; 
Gr.  keuo,  to  impel,  to  urge  on ;  whence  Lat  cetsia,  driven 
to  a  high  place,  raised  high.]  To  rise  high  above;  to 
go  or  rise  above;  to  surmount;  to  exceed;  to  surpass; 
to  go  beyond;  to  transcend;  to  outdo. 

— v.n.  To  mount  up;  to  soar  aloft;  to  have  good  qualities, 
or  to  perform  meritorious  actions  in  an  tmusuaf  degree; 
to  be  eminent,  illustrious,  or  distinguished. 

Expedience,  or  Ex'ceUency,  n.  [Lat  excdlentia.] 
Bute  of  excelling,  or  of  possessing  good  qualities  in  an 
unusual  or  eminent  degree;  superiority  in  dignity  or 
in  the  scule  of  existence;  preeminence;  supereminence; 
greatness;  that  in  which  any  one  excels;  any  good  or 
valuable  quality  in  persons  or  things;  worth;  purity; 
goodnen;  virtue. 

— ^A  title  of  honor  given  to  persons  in  high  official  situa- 
tions, now  restricted  to  exoelUncy.  —  This  title  was  first 
borne  by  the  Lombard  kings,  and  afterwards  assumed  by 
several  emperors  of  the  West  It  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  inferior  princes,  especially  in  Italy,  until 
they  also  gave  it  up,  after  Pope  Urban  Till.,  in  1630, 
had  bestowed  the  titie  of"  Eminence**  on  the  cardinals. 
Since  that  period  the  title  of  E  has  become  a  titie  of 
office  or  service,  neither  hereditary  nor  transferable 
fh>m  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  but  always  be- 
longing to  the  office.  In  Europe  it  is  borne  only  by  min- 
isters in  actual  service,  by  the  highest  court  and  military 
dignitaries,  and  by  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries. 
Governors  of  English  colonies  also  receive  the  titlo  of  JEL 
In  this  country,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  receives 
the  title  by  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  that  State; 
it  is  often,  however,  applied  popularly  to  the  President 
and  to  the  governors  of  the  other  States. 

Ex'cellent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  excdlens.]  Rising  above 
or  suriMssing  in  dignity,  value,  worth,  or  virtues,  or  in 
great  and  good  qualities ;  eminent  or  distinguished  for 
what  is  amiable,  valuable,  or  laudable;  being  of  groat 
value  or  use;  remarkable  for  good  properties;  dbtin- 
guished  for  superior  attainments;  choice;  primo;  valu- 
able ;  exquisite ;  .transcendent 

Ex'cellentljr,  adv.  In  an  excellent  manner;  well  in 
H  high  degree ;  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Excel'slor,  a.   [Lat]   More  lofty. 

Excel'sior,  in  Georgia,  a  poet-ofilce  of  Bullock  co. 

Excelsior,  in  JtftniieM>((i,  a  post-township  of  Heunepin 
CO.,  about  22  miles  W.  of  St  Paul. 

Excelsior,  in  Minourif  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co.       i 


Exeel'slor,  in  Wieeondn,  a  P.  0.  of  BichUnd  co. 

—A  township  of  Sauk  co.  6  miles  N.  of  Baraboo. 

Excelsior  Springs,  in  Mumttri,  a  city  of  Oay  oo., 
on  C.  M.  A  St  P.  B.  B.,  25  m.  N.E  of  Kansas  aty.  Has 
a  medicinal  spring  of  considerable  value.  Pop.  (1887) 
about  2.2U0.  ' 

Excen'tral,  a.   Out  of  the  centre. 

Excen'tric,  a.  See  Ecozmtbig. 

Except',  V.  a.  [Fr.  excepter;  liat  exeipio,  exo9><iu— ex, 
and  c<^no,  to  take.  See  Captitrz.!  To  take  or  leavs  out 
of  any  number  specified ;  to  exclude ;  to  take  or  leave 
out  M  Rny  particular  or  particulars  fh)m  a  general  de- 
scription. 

— v.n.   To  object;  to  make  exception ; — followed  by  to. 

-~prep.    Exclusively  of ;  without;  unless. 

Exceptant,  a.    Implying  exception. 

Except'lttiT*  pr^'  With  exception  of;  sxcluding;  ex« 
cept 

Excep'tlon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  exeqatio.]  Act  of  ex- 
cepting or  excluding;  state  of  being  excepted;  exclu- 
sion; that  which  is  excepted  or  excluded;  the  person 
or  thing  specified  as  distinct  or  not  included ;  an  objec- 
tion ;  a  cavil ;  oflence. 

Excep'tionable,  a.  Liable  to  objection;  ol^ection- 
able. 

Excep'Uonableneas,  n.  Quality  of  being  excep- 
tionable. 

Excep'tional,  a.   Forming  or  making  an  exception. 

Except'lve,  a.  That  excepts ;  including  an  exception. 

Exceptor,  n.  [L.  Lat]  One  who  makes  exceptions,  or 
who  objects. 

Excerebra'tlon,  n.  [From  Lat  ex,  priv.,  and  cerebrum^ 
the  brain.]    Act  of  beating  out  the  brain. 

Excer'ebrose,  a.  Having  no  brain,  or  deficient  in 
brain. 

Excerpt',  n.  [Lat.  excerptum,  from  excerpo — ex,  and 
oarpo,  to  pick,  to  pluck,  to  gather.  See  Carp.]  That 
which  is  picked  out;  an  extract;  a  passage  selected 
fh>m  an  author. 

Excerp'ta, n. pi.   Selections;  extracts;  excerpts,  (r.) 

Excerp'ior,  n.   A  picker  or  culler,  (r.) 

Excess',  n.  [Fr.  exce«  ;  Lat  exoestiu,  from  excfdo.  See 
ExczzD.]  State  of  exceeding;  that  which  exceeds;  more 
than  enough;  superfiuity;  superabundance;  redundan- 
cy ;  that  which  is  beyond  the  common  measure,  propor- 
tion, or  due  quantity ;  any  transgression  of  due  limits ; 
immoderate  and  intemperate  conduct ;  riotonsness ;  ex- 
travagance; profusion;  that  by  which  one  number, 
quantity,  or  magnitude  exceeds  another. 

Exces'slve,  a.  [Fr.  excesn/.]  Being  in  excess ;  beyond 
any  given  d^ee,  measure,  or  limit  or  beyond  the  com- 
mon  measure  or  proportion ;  beyond  due  bounds;  im- 
moderate ;  intemperate ;  extreme ;  ejitravagant;  violent ; 
vehement;  exceeding. 

Exces'siveljr,  adv.  In  an  extreme  degree;  beyond 
measure ;  exceedingly ;  vehemently ;  violently. 

Exces'slveness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ex- 
cessive ;  excess. 

Exchange',  v.  a.  [Fr.  ichanaer  —  ex,  and  changer,  to 
change,  o.  v.]  To  change  or  give  as  one  thing  or  com- 
modity for  another;  to  barter;  to  lay  aside,  quit  or  re- 
sign one  thing,  state,  or  condition,  and  take  another  In 
the  place  of  it;  to  give  and  receive  reciprocally;  to 
change ;  to  commute ;  to  bargain ;  to  interchange. 

—V.  n.  To  pass  in  exchange. 

(Cbm.)  The  means  by  which  the  debts  of  persons  re> 
siding  at  a  distance  from  their  creditors  are  discharged 
vrithout  the  transmission  of  money  or  goods.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  what  are  known  as  Bills  of  Ex- 
change. A  BiU  of  Exchanged  simply  an  order  addressed 
to  some  person  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay  a  cer^ 
tain  amount  to  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  bill  is 
drawn,  or  to  his  order.  A  merchant  in  New  York  owinff 
a  sum  of  money  for  goods  to  a  merchant  in  Paris,  instead 
of  remitting  money  or  goods  to  the  amount  of  tne  debt, 
goes  into  the  market  and  buys  from  another  merchant, 
who  has  a  debtor  in  Paris,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the 
amount  and  sends  it  to  his  creditor  in  Paris,  who  in 
this  way  gets  payment  of  his  debt  from  a  person  in  his 
own  town,  the  debtor  of  the  second  merchant  Bills  cf 
exchange  are  of  two  kinds,  inland  and /ore^^ ;  inland, 
when  both  parties  reside  in  the  sams  state  or  country ; 
and  foreign,  when  the  drawer  and  drawee  reside  in 
countries  foreign  to  each  other.  In  this  respect  the 
states  of  the  United  States  are  held  foreign  as  to  each 
other.  In  cities  or  countries  having  considerable  inter- 
course together,  the  debts  mutually  due  by  the  one  to 
ths  other  generally  approach  an  equality.  Between 
countries  making  use  of  diflcrent  currencies  there  exists 
what  is  known  as  %par  of  E.,  which  is  the  equivalency 
of  a  certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  one  country  to 
the  currency  of  the  other,  the  currencies  of  both  beinf) 
supposed  to  be  of  the  precise  weight  and  purity  fixed  by 
their  respective  mints.  Among  the  causes  that  affect 
the  par  of  £.,  in  addition  to  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of 
the  precious  metals,  are  (1)  changes  made  by  authority 
in  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in  the  coin  by 
way  of  increase  or  diminution ;  (2)  depreciation  from 
the  use  of  paper  money;  (3)  clipping;  (4^  wear  and 
tear.  When  two  countries  trade  together,  and  each  buys 
of  the  other  exactly  to  tho  amount  that  it  sells,  their 
claims  will  balance  each  other,  and  the  E.  vrill  be  at  par. 
This,  however,  is  rarely  tho  case ;  for  there  is  almost 
always  a  balance  ovring  on  .ho  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  this  balance  affects  the  rate  of  E.  Thus,  if  New 
York  sends  to  Paris  more  goods  than  she  receives  from 
it,  there  will  bo  a  greater  demand  for  bills  upon  New 
York  in  Paris  than  of  bills  upon  Paris  in  New  York,  and 
their  value  will  proportionally  advance  above  par,  while 
in  N.  York,  in  like  manner,  they  will  fall  below  it    It 
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E.  wn  Biiitject  t«>  certain  Hiiiits  beyond  which  they  can- 
not  adTHDCo.  Thiu  the  price  of  bills  of  E.  on  any  place 
can  never  exceed  the  expenee  of  aending  bullion  to 
that  place,  otherwiee  the  merchant  will  find  it  to  hla 
adTHOtafi^  to  trantmit  bnlUon  in  place  of  bill*.  The 
tendency  of  any  adTiince  in  the  rate  of  i?.  is  to  stioio- 
late  exportation,  and  to  check  importation. — The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  place  where  the  merchants, 
brokers,  and  bankers  of  a  commercial  dty  meet  to  trans- 
act business  at  certain  hours. 

ExebaniT®',  in  Pennsylvania^  a  P.  0.  of  Montour  co. 

ExchanireAbirttjr,  n.  Quidity  or  state  of  being  ex- 
changeable. 

Excbaufre'able,  a.  That  may  be  exchanged ;  capable, 
fit,  or  proper  to  be  exchanged. 

Excban^e'-broker,  n.  (Om.)  One  whose  business 
is  to  negotiate  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  for  which  he 
receives  a  commission. 

Exebanfr'^'*  **-  ^^  ^^o  exchanges ;  one  who  prac- 
tises exchange. 

Exebeat%  n.    See  Eschbat. 

Exebeqaer,  {eks-chd^er,)  n.  [Fr.  leMguier,  a  chess- 
board ;  said  to  have  been  so  called  ft-om  the  checkered 
cloth,  resembling  a  chess-board,  which  covered  the  table 
there.  See  Checkir.]  A  court  of  record  in  London, 
consisting  of  two  divisions — a  court  of  revenue,  and  a 
court  of  common  law. 

— V.  a.  To  institute  a  process  against  a  person  in  the 
Conrt  of  Exchequer. 

Excbeq'ner  Bill,  n.  One  of  the  bills  of  exchange 
issued  by  the  English  government  in  anticipation  of 
revenue,  and  on  the  confidence  of  the  annual  financial 
income.  They  bear  interest  at  a  fixed  rate,  this  rate 
being  computed  at  the  time  of  their  issue,  at  a  sum  pro- 
portioned to  the  current  market-rate,  the  fluctuauons 
In  the  value  of  these  securitiee  depending  on  the  pro- 
portion which  BQcb  a  rate  bears  to  successive  changes 
in  the  market-price  of  money ;  when  this  is  high,  the 
security  will  be  at  a  ditcount ;  when  low,  at  a  premium. 

ExeMe%  v.  a.    [Lat.  exddo.]    To  cut  off.  (E.) 

Excipleni,  n.  An  exceptor.  {%.) 

(iud.)  A  substance  which  is  a  medical  prescription, 
gives  form  and  consistence  to  it,  and  serves  as  a  vehicle 
or  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  the  other  ingredients. 

ExelA'abley  a.    Liable  or  suhject  to  excise. 

Excise',  n.  [Vr.,  from  Lat.  escuio,  exeitum — ex,  and 
eaedo,  to  cut.  S<^  Cjbsxjra.]  In  England,  an  inland 
tax  or  impost  on  articles  produced  and  consumed  with- 
in the  state  or  kingdom,  and  also  on  licenses  to  deal  in 
certidn  commodities. 

~^.  a.  To  lay  or  impose  a  duty  on  articles  produced  and 
consumed  at  home. 

Excise'niaii,  n.  An  English  officer  who  inspects  com* 
modities,  and  rates  the  excise  duty  on  them. 

Exei'sion,  (eks-eiMh'n^)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.e«eMo — ex, 

and  cjBcio,  ctuum^  to  cut.]  A  cutting  out  or  off  any  part ; 

the  cutting  off  of  a  person  or  nation,  as  a  judgment ; 

extirpation ;  destruction. 

(Eeel.)    Excommunication. 

(Surff.)  Amputation.  The  term  Is  usually  confined 
to  the  removal  of  the  elbow-Joint  or  ankle,  and  portions 
of  other  bones. 

Exeitsbiritir,n.  [Ft.  exeHabUiU.]  Quality  of  being 
capable  of  excitement;  susceptibility  of  increased  vital 
action. 

(Med.)  That  state  of  system  which  is  more  or  less 
susceptible  of  morbid  excitement. 

Excirable,  a.  [L.  h^t.  excitabilit.]  Capable  of  being 
excited. 

Exeit'ant,  n.  [Lat  excitant.  See  Ezcitk.]  (Med.) 
That  which  produces,  or  may  produce,  increased  action 
in  a  living  body ;  a  stimulant. 

Exeita'tion,  n.  [  l^.  Lat.  exdtatio.]  Act  of  exciting ; 
excitement. 

Exci'Uitlve,  a.  [Fr.  ixeitat^.]  That  excites,  or  has 
power  to  excite. 

Exeits'tor,  n.  [Lati  (EUet.)  An  instrument  used 
to  discharge  a  Leyden  Jar,  or  other  electrical  apparatus, 
without  exposing  the  operator  to  the  consequences  of 
the  shock. 

Exei'tsforjTy  a.    Tending  to  excite. 

Exeite',  V.  a.  [Fr.  exciter.  fh>m  Lat.  exeito,  excitatut— 
eXf  and  c»to,  to  put  In  rapid  .motion,  to  call  or  summon 
to,  freq.  of  cieo,  to  pot  In  motion,  to  shake,  to  rouse. 
See  OiT!.]  To  call  out  or  forth;  to  bring  or  send  out ; 
to  wake  up ;  to  call  Into  action ;  to  stir  up ;  to  raise ;  to 
awaken ;  to  animate ;  to  Incite ;  to  arouse ;  to  stimulate ; 
to  Inspirit;  to  irriUte. 

Exeired,  p.  o.  Roused ;  awakened ;  animated ;  put  In 
motion ;  snmulated ;  Inflamed. 

Exeite^ment,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  exciting;  stimulation; 
state  of  being  roused  into  action ;  agiUtion ;  sensation ; 
that  which  rouses,  moves,  stirs,  or  induces  to  action; 
commotion. 

Excit'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  excites. 

Excit'iii|r,p.  a.  Calling  or  rousing  Into  action;  stim- 
ulating. 

Exeit'Iniply*  adv.  In  an  exciting  manner. 

Exei'tive,  n.  That  which  excites. 

—a.  Causing  excitement.  (rJ 

Exei'to-mo'iorjr,  a.  (Phyti4)L)  A  term  applied  by 
some  physiologists  to  the  first  class  of  nervous  actions 
defined  as  those  secretory  vibrations  which  are  excited 
in  tae  external  organs,  and  ascend  towards  the  brain, 
when  they  arrive  In  their  ascent  at  the  origins  of  the 
motor  nerves.  These,  arising  fh>m  the  same  common 
trunk,  plexus,  or  ganglion,  with  the  sensory  ones  af- 
fected, detach  a  part  of  themselves  at  esrh  of  those  ori- 
gins down  tlie  motory  nerves ;  which  pnrt,  by  agitating 
the  small  particles  of  the  muscular  fibres,  excit4*s  them 
to  contraction.    **  The  actions  of  sneezing,  swallowing, 


coughing,  hlocooghlng,  romlting,  and  expelling  the 
and  urine,  and  othws  of  a  like  nature,  are  to  be  deduced 
fh>m  the  first  a^d  fourth  cIsssk  of  motor  vibrations ; 
i.  c,  either  flrom  tliose  ribrationa  which  llrat  ascend  up 
the  sensory  nerves,  and  then  are  detached  down  the  mo- 
tory nerves,  which  oommnnlcate  by  some  oonunon  trunk, 
plexus,  or  canglion ;  or  else  fh>m  those  vibrations  that 
run  along  tue  sur&oes  of  uniform  membranes,  and  so 
affect  all  the  muscles  which  lie  oontiguous  to  any  part 
of  the  membranes." 

Exel*liD'«  V.  n.  [Fr.  exelamer;  ImiLexdamo — ex,  and 
elamot  to  call,  to  cry  out.  See  Clamor.]  To  call  or  cry 
out;  to  call  or  cry  aloud ;  to  raise  an  outcry ;  to  shout; 
to  utter  the  voice  with  vehemence ;  to  declare  with  loud 
vociferation. 

Exrlaim'er,  n.  One  who  exclaims. 

Exclama'ti*!!,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  exeUmatio,  fh>m 
exclamo.  See  Exclaim.]  Act  of  exclaiming ;  outcry ; 
noisy  talk;  clsmor;  vehement  vociferation;  noisy  ut- 
terance of  censure ;  a  vehement  extension  or  exertion, 
of  the  voice. 

(BM.)  A  sentence  of  passionate  Import,  or  passion- 
atelv  uttered;  a  word  expressing  outcry ;  an  Interjection. 
(Print.)   A  note  by  which  emphatioal  utterance  or 
outcry  is  marked,  thus  (  !  ). 

Exelam'aUve.  o-  Exclamatory;  exclaiming. 

Exdiun  Ativeljr,  Exelam'aforlly,  adv.  With 
exclamation. 

Exclam'atorjr,  a.  Using  exclamation ;  containing  or 
exprt«8ing  exclamation. 

ExclnileCv.a.  [Lut.  exclude,  exehuut — ex,  and  claudo. 
to  shut.  See  Clause.]  To  shut  out;  to  thrust  out;  to 
<dect ;  to  hinder  from  entering  or  admission ;  to  debar ; 
to  prohibit;  to  preclude;  to  expel;  to  emit;  to  except; 
not  to  comprehend  or  include. 

Exclad'ea,  p.  a.  Shut  out;  thrust  out;  hindered  or 
prohibited  from  entrance  or  admission ;  debarred. 

Exeln'sion.  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  L.  Lat.  excliuto.]  Act  of  ex- 
cluding; a  shutting  or  thrusting  out ;  Section;  act  of 
debarring;  state  or  being  excluded;  prohibition;  pre- 
clusion; n^ectlon;  election  or  emission. 

Exda'sionary,  a.  Tending  to  exclude  or  debar. 

Excla'sioner,  n.  One  who  excludes. 

Excla'sioniam,  fi.  Exclusive  principles;  excluslvlsm. 

Exda'sioniat*  n.  One  who  would  preclude  another 
from  some  privilege. 

Exela'siYe,  a.  [Fr.  excttot/.]  Tending  to  exclude  or 
shut  out :  excluding;  debarring  ttom  participation ;  not 
including  or  comprehending;  excepting;  debarring 
fW)m  fellowship;  not  admitting  to  social  interoonrse; 
illiberal. 

— fi.  One  of  a  coterie  who  exclude  others  fhmi  their  so- 
ciety or  fellowship. 

Excla'sively,  adv.  In  an  exclusive  manner. 

Exda'Mi  ven«MS,  Exda'si  viam,  n.  State  or  qual- 
ity of  being  exclusive. 

Exda'aorjr*  a.  [l^t.  exdueoriue.]  That  has  power  to 
exclude:  exclusive. 

Exe<»ir'itete,  V.  a.  fLat.  excofrito,  exooj^tta/iw— ex,  and 
engito,  ttom  con,  and  offito^  to  pursue  mentally,  f^eq. 
from  aoo,  to  drive,  to  urge.  See  Act.]  To  strike  out 
by  thiuking:  to  find  out  by  thinking,  or  by  earnest 
study ;  to  invent,  contrive,  or  devise  by  serious  think 
ing  or  consideration. 

Excoirf  te'Mon«  n.  [Lat.  exeogitaHo.]  Act  of  excog- 
itating ;  invention  or  contrivance  by  serious  and  earnest 
thinking;  cogitation. 

Exeommn'iiieable,  a.  Liable  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. 

Exeomma'aiCAnt,  n.  One  who  has  been  excommu- 
nicated. 

Exeomma'nieate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  eomtmunico, 
oammunieaiuM.  to  make  common,  to  communicate.  See 
C0MMU5ICATK.J  To  expol  or  exclude  from  communion 
or  fellowship ;  to  ^ect  or  interdict  firom  the  communion 
of  the  church. 

— a.  Excommunicated. 

— ft.  One  who  Is  excommunicated ;  an  exoommunlcant 

ExeoiniDa'iiieat«d«  p.  a.  Expelled  or  separated 
ttom  communion  with  a  church. 

Exeommaiiiea'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat exoommM- 
niealio.']  (Bed.)  Act  of  excommunicating  or  ejecting 
Arom  the  Cnurch ;  expulsion  or  exclusion  from  the  com- 
munion of  a  Church  and  deprivation  of  its  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  advantages.  It  Is  distinguished  by  the  Roman 
Cath. writers  as  greater  (anathrma)  or  leraer  (aBOommuni- 
catio) ;  the  former  entirely  cutting  off  the  offender  fh>m 
the  body  of  the  Church  and  the  society  of  the  fidthfhl, 
and  being  proclaimed  only  when  a  sin  has  been  mortal, 
manifest,  and  scandalous ;  the  latter  prohibiting  fh>ni 
participation  In  the  sacraments  and  in  public  worship ; 
and  being  Imposed  especially  upon  those  who  cherish 
Interoonrse  with  anathematised  persons.  Only  the  lat- 
ter E,  Is  In  practice  among  most  Protestants,  though  the 
Anglican  Church  recognises  them  both.  —  A  form  of  £ 
used  In  the  Middle  Ages,  was  termed  Befl,  Book,  and 
Candle.  The  bell  was  tolled  to  summon  the  people,  the 
sentence  read  out  of  a  book,  and  a  candle,  which  the 
priest  held,  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  and  extin- 
guished lu  token  of  the  fate  of  the  delinquent 

Exeomnia'nieaior,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  excom- 
municates. 

Excomma'iiieaforjry  a.  Relating  to  or  causing  ex- 
communication. 

Ex  eonees'ao.  [Lat.]  From  what  has  been  granted  or 
conceded. 

Ex  eontrac'io.  [Lat.]    See  Ex  niLioro. 

Exeo'riate,  v.  a.  To  strip  the  skin  from ;  to  skin ;  to 
abrade. 

Exeorin'tion,  n.  The  act  of  excoriating;  the  state 
of  being  excoriated. 


(Med.)    An  abrasion  of  the  cuticle. 

Exeortiea'U^iiy  n.  [Fr.]  A  pulling  off  of  the  bark  ; 
decortication. 

Ex'ereHMnt,  M.  [Lat  exerfMeMtaMM,  from  eaemio,  ex- 
erehu — ex.  and  oemo,  to  separate,  to  sift  See  Discxsx.] 
Therefbne;  that  which  Is  separated  At>m  the  nutriment 
by  digestion,  and  discliarged  from  the  animal  body  as 
being  superfluous ;  foecal  matter ;  ordure ;  dung. 

Excrement'Alv  a.  [Fr.  exerimentiel]  Excreted  or 
fleeted  by  the  natural  passages  of  the  body. 

Exerementl'tial,  a.  Containing,  or  r««embling,  ex- 
crement 

ExereH»eiltl'tl«iis«  a.  [Fr.  exereaunteMx.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  containing  excrement 

Exerea'cenee*  n.  [Fr.  exeressmee,  exeroiteanec,  from 
L.Lat  exere«oni^fh>mLatexcresc<^iis,f^oinexcre*6o — 
ex,  and  cresco,  to  grow.  See  Ckxsckkt.]  That  which 
grows  out  or  up ;  a  preternatural  protuberance  growing 
on  any  part  of^the  body ;  a  superfluous  part;  any  pre- 
tematunl  enlargement  of  a  plant,  like  a  wart  or  tumor ; 
a  preternatural  production. 

Exerea'cmit,  a.  [Lat  excreeoent.']  Growing  out  of 
something  else,  in  a  preternatural  manner;  superfluous. 

Exerete %  v.  a,  [Lat  exeemo,  fxeretut.  See  Ezcac* 
MBXT.]  To  sift  out  or  separate ;  to  separate  and  throw 
off,  as  by  natural  passages ;  to  evacuate;  to  discharge; 
to  ^ject. 

Exeret'ed,  p.  a.    Passed  fh>m  the  body  by  excntion. 

Excre'tlon,  n.  [Fr.  exerition;  L.  excretio.]  Act  or 
process  of  excreting ;  separation  or  Section  of  excre- 
mentitious  matter  from  the  animal  system ;  that  which 
Is  excreted. 

Ex'eretive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  separatintr  and 
Meeting  excrementitious  matter  fh>m  the  body ;  excre- 
tory. 

Ex'er«tonr«  a.  [Fr.  exeritoire.}  That  excretes  ;  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  excreting  or  throwing  off  excremen- 
titious matter  by  the  glands. 

-fi.  (PhptioL)  One  of  the  little  ducts  or  v««sels  «les- 
tinea  to  receive  secreted  fluids  from  the  glands,  aud  to 
excrete  them. 

Exera'elAto,  e.  a.  [Lat  excncdb,  excmcui^MS— «x,  and 
crudo,  from  cnix,  a  cross,  q.  v.]  To  torture  or  torment 
excessively,  as  if  on  a  cross ;  to  afllict  with  extreme 
pain  or  asony ;  to  rack. 

Exem'eiiUiiiiry  j>.  a.  Extremely  painful ;  agonizing; 
distressing. 

Excmda'Uon,  n.  Act  of  excruciating;  extreme 
pain ;  agony ;  torture ;  acute  vexation. 

Exenri»able,  a.    That  may  be  exculpated. 

Exearp»ie,  v.  a.  [Lat  ex,  and  euipo,  etUpaiuty  from 
culpa,  a  crime,  a  fault ;  Fr.  ditculper;  It  $colpare.]  TV> 
free  from  crime,  fault,  blame,  or  censure ;  to  clear  by 
words  from  a  charge  or  Imputation  of  fault  or  guilt ;  to 
exonerate ;  to  absolve ;  to  excuse ;  to  jnstuy ;  to  vin- 
dicate. 

Exeiilp»tloll,  H.  [L.  Lat.  exculpatio.^  Act  of  excul- 
pating or  of  vindicating  fh>m  achauge  or  fault  or  crime ; 
excuse. 

Excnl'patorj',  a.  Able  to  clear  flnom  the  charge  of 
fault  or  guilt;  excusing;  containing  excuse;  clearing 
from  imputation. 

Ex  en'ria.  [Lat]    (Law.)    Out  of  court 

Exear'reni,  a.  [Lat  excwrreiM,  running  ont.]  (Bol.) 
Applied  to  the  nunifications  of  any  body  whose  axis 
always  remains  in  the  centre,  the  other  parts  being  reg- 
ularly disposed  around  it,  as  the  stem  of  Abies  exceUa, 

Excar'sion,  n.  [Fr.,  fW>m  Lat  excwrtio,  fW>m  exeacrro, 
excMmtm  — ex,  and  curro^  to  run.J  A  rambling  or  rov- 
ing about;  progression  beyond  fixed  limits. — Digres- 
sion ;  a  wandering  flrom  a  suhlect  or  main  design.  —  An 
expedition  or  Journey:  any  rambling  trota  a  pcrint  or 
place,  and  return  to  the  same  point  or  place;  a  ramble; 
a  tour ;  a  trip  or  Jaunt  for  pleasure. 

Exear'sionlst,  n.  One  who  travels  from  one  place 
to  another  for  pleasure. 

Exear'sive,  u.    Rambling;  vrandering;  deviating. 

Excnr'sively,  adv.    In  a  wandering  manner. 

Excar'siwencM.  n.  Quality  of  being  excursive ;  ad 
of  wandering,  or  of  passing  usual  limits. 

Exear'sss,  n.  [Lat,  a  digression.]  A  literary  exerdas, 
task,  or  performance;  a  discussion;  a  disquisition;  a 
dissertation. 

Exeas'able*  a.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  exeusahiUe.^  That  may 
be  excused ;  pardonable ;  admitting  of  excuse  <Mr  jnsti- 
fication. 

Excas'ably*  adv.  In  an  excusable  manner ;  pardon- 
ably. 

Exea'MAlory,  a.  Making  excuse;  containing  excnsa 
or  apology;  u>oIogeticaI. 

Exciui«,  (eA»4rfit',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  exemmr ;  Lat  exeuto — es, 
and  eatoor,  fh>m  catisa,  a  oaOBe,  a  suit  •  process.  See 
Cause.]  To  free  fW>m  the  imputation  of  a  fkult  or  blame ; 
to  acquit  of  guilt ;  to  pardon,  as  a  fiiult ;  to  forgive  en- 
tirely, or  to  admit  to  be  little  censurable,  and  to  over- 
look ;  to  free  flrom  an  obligation  or  duty ;  to  release ;  to 
remit ;  not  to  exact;  to  admit  an  apology  for;  to  throw 
off  an  Imputation  bv  apology :  to  exculpate;  to  i^isolve; 
to  pardon  ;  to  justify;  to  vindicate. 

— fi.  Act  of  excusing  <»■  apologising;  a  plea  offered  in 
extenuation  of  a  fiiult  or  a  breach  of  deportment;  apol- 
ogy ;  that  which  excuses  or  extenuates  a  fkcflt 

Excnselesa,  a.    That  is  without  excuse. 

Excns'er,  n.  One  who  offers  excuses,  or  pleads  for 
another. 

Excass',  V.  a.  [Lat  excuuio,  excuesui,  to  shake  ofL]  To 
shake  off. 
(La  10.)    To  seise  and  detain  by  law. 

Exens'sion,  n.    (Law.)    Seisure  by  law. 
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OTMtsbira,  and,  «fl«r  a  oonrM  of  64  milet,  flows  into  the 

lo|U»h  Cluuin«l  St  Kzmuath. 
EzveUe'to.    fL«t.]   (Law,)   From  wrong  or  test.    A 

diviiioo  of  actions  is  made  in  the  common  and  dTil  Uw 

into  tlrose  arising  ex  contractu  (from  contract),  and  ex 

delicto,  L  e.  in  coiwequence  of  a  crime,  misdemeanor, 

flmmor  test. 
Ex'mU*  n.    [lAt.,  he  may  go  out.J    In  the  Soropean 

anirersities,  a  permission  of  temporary  absence.  —  Per- 
'   I  given  Dj  a  bishop  for  a  priest  to  go  oat  of  his 


Ex'ecnible,  a.  [Pr.  exicrabU,  from  Lat  exeerahiUi.] 
Deserring  to  be  execrated  or  cursed;  very  hatefbl ;  de- 
tsetable :  abominable ;  accursed. 

Ex'«erA»lenCflS«  n.  State  of  being  execrable ;  hate- 
fhlness. 

Ex'ecrabljr«  adv.    Cursedly ;  detesubly. 

Ex'ccrAie,  v.  a.  [Fr.  txicrtr^  from  Lat.  exeeror  —  es, 
and  taero^  from  soccr,  consecrated  or  dedicated  to  a  deity, 
devoted,  accursed.]  To  exclude  fh>m  sacred  things ;  to 
cone;  to  denounce  stII  against,  or  to  imprecate  evil 
apon ;  hence,  to  detest  utterly ;  to  abhor ;  to  abominate. 

E]K'«eral«d,  p.  a.    Cursed ;  denounced ;  imprecated. 

Ezeerm'tloiM  n.  [Fr.  exicration^  from  Lat.  ex§eratio.] 
Act  of  execrating,  or  cursing;  a  curse  pronounced; 
imorecation  of  evU ;  malediction ;  detestation  expressed ; 
omeet  execrated ;  an  abomination. 

BxVMratorjr*  n.    A  formulary  of  execration. 

Bxee'aUUMe*  a.    That  may  be  executed. 

Bx'ecate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  txieuter;  Lat.  exequor^  eaccHtut 
— «z,  and  mqmr,  to  follow.]    To  follow  up ;  to 


cute ;  to  carry  out ;  to  accomplish ;  to  perform ;  to 
cflTfct ;  to  do ;  to  fulfil ;  to  achieve ;  to  finish ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  carry  into  effect;  to  transact:  to  inflict  capital 
punishment  on ;  to  put  to  death ;  to  sli^. 

-^.  a.   To  perform  the  proper  office. 

Bx'ccaler.  n.  One  who  executes;  one  who  peribrms 
ur  carries  into  effect. 

Bxeca'tloa,  n.  [Fr.  exicutum;  Lat.  txtadio.']  Act 
of  execntiuK :  act  of  completing  or  accomplishing ;  per^ 
Ibnaance ;  operation  ;  practice ;  completion  ;  aooom- 
pUshment. 

{Lam.)  The  last  stage  of  a  suit  giving  possession  of 
aayttiing  recovered  at  Uw  or  in  eqtuty  after  the  decision 
of  the  court, —  the  putting  In  force  of  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  This  ia  performed  by  different  writs  of  exe- 
cution, according  to  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  of 
Jodgnent.  In  ordinary  actions,  the  Judgment  Is,  in 
feoenl,  for  the  recovery  of  money  only,  either  by  way 
of  debt  or  damages.  In  such  case,  the  practice  of  the 
eoort  allows  the  Judgment-creditor  to  resort  to  one  of 
tlM  four  following  writo  of  execution :  — (I)  Writ  of 

Siat  ad  tat^fadendum,  to  imprison  the  bod  v  of  the 
tor  till  satisfaction  be  made  for  the  debt,  or  damages 
and  costs,  in  the  States  where  such  mode  of  execution 
ii  not  abolished ;  (2)  writ  ot  JUH  facia*,  by  which  the 
foods  and  chattels  of  the  party  against  whom  the  Judg- 
Bent  is  recovered  may  be  seised  upon  and  sold;  (S) 
writ  of  Laari/acia^  which  commands  the  sheriiT  to 
levy  the  debt  on  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  party  agninst 
whiHB  it  is  issued;  (4)  writ  of  tUgil,  (see  Blkoit.) 
Where  the  Judgment  is  for  the  recovery  of  goods  them- 
selves which  are  detained,  there  is  a  special  writ  of  ex- 
station,  called  a  dittringoM,  to  compel  the  defendant  to 
deliver  his  goods  by  repeated  distresses  on  his  chattels, 
or  else  a  teire/adoi  apdnst  any  third  person  in  whose 
bands  they  may  happen  to  be,  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  delivered ;  and  if  the  defendant  still  con- 
tiooes  obstinate,  then  the  sheriff  shall  summon  an 
iaqnest,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  goods  and  the 
pUintilrs  damages,  which  shall  be  levied  on  the  person 
or  Koods  of  the  defendant  —  E.  of  deed*  is  the  signing, 
sealing,  and  delivery  of  them  by  the  parties,  as  thefr 
ova  acts  and  deeds  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

{Crim.  Law.)  The  last  stage  in  criminal  proceedings 
~tbe  depriving  the  criminal  of  his  life.  — See  Punuh- 

MSTT  (CAPiTAlT) 

'  (  Ajm  Art*.)    The  mode  of  performing  a  work  of 

srt,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  accomplished. 

(ifiw.)  The  mode  of  expressing  or  rendering  musical 
Dot«Uon  by  the  voice  or  by  an  instrument:  facility  of 
the  voice  or  of  the  fingers  in  running  rapid  divisions,  and 
otlker  difficult  an*l  intricate  parages. 

Bxeen'tioner,  n.    One  who  carries  anything  into  ef- 
fect—One whose  duty  is  to  put  to  death  criminals  oon- 
.  demnml  by  law. 

^  Ixec'atiYe,  a.  [Pr.  exicuti/.]  That  executes ;  having 

theqiiiility  of  executing  or  performing;  carrying  the  laws 
btu  f  ir<^t,or  superintending  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

—a.  (fU.)  A  power  in  a  state,  distinct  from  the  legisla- 
tive or  Judicial.  The  power  that  deliberates  and  enacts 
lavs  is  the  UffidaUce^  that  which  Judjces  or  applies  the 
lavt  to  particuUr  cases  is  thvi  judicial^  while  the  exfcu- 
h'ce  Is  that  which  carries  the  Uws  into  effect,  or  super- 
latendi  the  enforcement  of  them.  In  the  U.  Statos  the 
txfcotive  is.  bv  the  Constitution,  vested  in  the  Pretti- 
dent  and  such  inferior  officers  as  he  may  appoint,  with 
the  aieTe«ment  of  the  Sennte. 

Bxcc'attYeljr«  adv.  In  the  way  of  executing  or  per- 
lunning. 

Bzec'at^r,  n.  [Lat  extcqui;  Fr.  ex/cuteur.]  One  who 
perfumis ;  a  doer ;  as,  an  executor  of  business. 

(Law.)  A  person  intrusted  by  a  testator  to  carry  out 
the  directions  and  requMts  in  his  will,  and  to  dispose 
of  Us  property  as  directed  therein,  after  his  decease. 
Before  probaU  of  the  will,  an  E.  may  effectually  do  most 
of  the  acts  that  he  could  enforce  afterwards;  but  an  ex- 
pected administrator  can  properly  do  no  act  whatever 
M&ire  obtaining  letters  of  administration.  An  adminis- 
trator, after  receiving  letters  of  admiDistration,  is  in 
Most  respects  in  the  same  position  as  an  £,  and  the 


eoMS  relating  to  the  one  apply,  in  general,  to  those  of 
the  other.  An  administrator  is  reauired  to  enter  into 
bond  with  sureties  for  the  Caithful  execution  of  his 
trust  An  E  may  refhse  to  act :  but,  having  once  aeted, 
he  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  office  or  its  responsi- 
bilities. If  a  person  take  upon  himself  to  act  as  JSL 
without  any  Just  anthori^,  as  by  intermeddling  with 
the  goods  of  the  deceased,  he  is  called  an  £  de  son  tor/, 
i,  «.,  to  his  own  hurt,  and  Is  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of 
his  office,  without  any  of  the  profits  or  advantages;  but 
merely  doing  acts  of  necessity  or  humanity,  as  locking 
up  the  goods,  or  burying  the  deceased,  will  not  be  so 
construed.  An  alien  cannot  be  either  an  executor  or 
administrator,  unless  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  State. 
The  duties  of  an  executor  are  to  bury  the  deceased  in 
a  suitable  manner,  to  prove  the  will,  and  make  up  an 
inventory  of  the  persoiud  estate:  to  collect  the  0.ods 
and  chattels  of  the  deceased,  and  to  pny  his  creditors 
in  the  order  of  legal  priority.  The  legacies  are  then 
to  be  paid  as  fiu*  as  the  assets  extend,  observing  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  specific  and  a  general  lency ;  the 
residue,  if  any,  going  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  office 
of  an  executor  is  one  of  great  ^ust  and  responsibility, 
as  he  not  only  represents  the  deceased,  but  is  also  a 
trustee  for  the  behoof  of  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  next 
of  kin  of  the  deceased.  He  is  liable  for  any  loss  occurs 
ring  to  the  estate  through  negligence ;  for  paying  sums 
not  due,  unless  upon  decrees;  for  paying  simple-contract 
creditors  beforo  special  creditors,  or  legatees  before  all 
the  debts  are  discharged,  if  there  should  be  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  estate.  If  he  intromit  with  the  fhnds  or 
movables,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  fraud,  or  so  as 
to  leave  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  extent,  he  is  liable 
for  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased ;  otherwise  an  £L  is  lia- 
ble for  the  debts  of  the  deceased  only  to  the  amount  of 
the  inventory. 

Sxec'aforj',  a.  [Fr.  exicutoire.]  Performing  official 
duties;  executive. 

(Law.)  Designed  to  be  executed  in  ftiture,  or  to  take 
effect  upon  a  future  contingency;  as,  an  exeeuUny  de- 
vise. 

Kzec'atrix,  or  Bzsounkss,  n.  [Fr.  exSeutrict.\  A  fe- 
male executor;  a  woman  ^>pointed  by  a  testator  to 
execute  his  will. 

Kze'dm,  or  EZHIDEA,  n.  [Or.]  (Arch.)  In  ancient  ar- 
chitectura,  recesses  in  the  baths  and  other  buildings, 
appropriated  for  conversation.  They  appear  to  have 
been  similar  to  the  modem  alcove,  though  larger. 

SxefT^sIs,  (ekt-t-jefti*,)  n.  [Qr.  <«,  out  of;  and  egeomai^ 
I  lead.]  The  exposition  or  interpretation  of  any  writing, 
but  applied  particularlv  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  distinction  between  E  and  hei^ 
meneutics  may  be  thus  defined:  Hermeneutics  is  the 
science  which  lavs  down  the  principles  of  the  art  of  in- 
terpretation, and  E  is  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples to  particular  instances.  As  the  sacred  books  were 
written  In  foreign  languages,  by  authors  of  a  different 
age,  and  living  in  a  country  different  fh>m  ours,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  order  to  understand  them  thoroughly,  re- 
quires not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those 
languages,  but  also  a  large  mass  of  historical,  geographi- 
cal, and  antiquarian  knowledge.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  several  of  the  fathers  distinguished  them- 
selves as  exegetical  authors,  as  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
Diodoms  of  Tarsus,  and  Jerome ;  but  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  sacred  languages  that 
thenjprevailed,  the  subject  was  almost  entirely  neglect- 
ed. The  Reformation  revived  this  study  in  the  labors  of 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Zwinglins,  Beza, and  others. 
Since  that  time  this  sutt|ect  has  received  much  attention 
from  scholars,  and  never  mora  than  at  the  present  time. 

Ex'eirete.  n.  [Fr.  exigiU  ;  Or.  exegetjn.\  One  versed  in 
the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  sacrod  writings. 

£xeirerie«  Exegret'lcal,  a.  [Fr.  exigttique;  Or. 
exfgetiko*.]  Pertaining  to  exegesis;  explanatory;  tend- 
ing to  illustrate. 

Exegr^t'lealljr,  adv.   By  way  of  explanation. 

Exegret'tcii,  n.  (EccL)  That  branch  of  theology  which 
includes  polemics,  hermeneutics,  and  the  history  of  the 
sacred  canons. —  See  Ezxoksib. 

Ex'evetlst,  n.  One  versed  in  exegetics. 

Ex'eTnifMis.    Hcnbi  Joseph   Imdork, 
French  marshal,  u.  at  Bar  le  Due,  1771,  was  enmged  in 


most  of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  n.  in  1862. 

Exem'plAr,  n.  [Liit.ez/mp/um.J  A  model  to  becopinl 
a  pattern ;  a  copy ;  the  image  by  which  the  artist  con- 
ducts his  work. 

Exem'pliurilir,  adr.  In  an  exemplary  manner ;  in  a 
way  worthy  of  imitation. 

Exem'plarlness,  n.  The  state  of  being  fitted  to  serve 
as  an  example. 

Ex'eniplary,  a.  [Fr.  exemplaire;  Lat.  txfmplarU.'] 
Serving  as  a  model  for  imitation ;  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
serving  as  a  warning  to  deter  others  from  vice  or  crime 
serving  to  attract  notice  and  imitation;  illustrative 
explanatory. 

Exem'pllflable,  a.    That  may  be  exemplified. 

Exempllflca'tion,  n.  Act  of  exemplifying ;  a  copy 
a  shovring  or  illustrating  by  example;  a  transcript;  an 
attested  copv. 

Exem'pltfler,  n.  One  who  illustrates  by  following  a 
copy. 

Exem'pllfy,  V.  a.  [L.  Lat  fxempUJlcare]  To  show 
or  illustrate  by  example;  to  transcribe,  or  copy;  to  take 
an  attested  copy :  to  prove  by  an  attested  copy. 

Exem'pll  ir>^^l<**  [I^M  For  the  sake  of  example; 
for  instance ;  usually  abbreviated  ex.  pr.  or  e.  g. 

Exemptj.  V.  a.  [Fr.  exempUr;  Lat.  exemptu*,  fimm 
eximo.]  To  take  out ;  to  take  away  ;  to  remove ;  to  free 
fh>m ;  to  except ;  to  release ;  to  exonerate ;  to  grant  im- 
munity from ;  to  privilege. 


— a.  Taken  or  left  out ;  fkt«  by  privilege;  not  Includedi 
not  liable;  clear. 

— fi.    One  firee  or  exempt  fh>m  a  duty  devolving  on  othem 

— A  petty  officer  of  the  English  Ysomen  of  the  Royal  Guard. 

Exempttoa,  (^s-emj/sAtm,)  n.  [Fr.  raeMpfum ;  Lat 
exempRo;  It.  eaentiome;  Sp.  <sencinn.J  The  act  of  exempt* 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  exempt ;  freeoom  ftx>m  duty  or  ser> 
vice,  to  which  others  are  subject;  immunity ;  privilege. 

Exen'tenite,  «.  a.  [Lat  exenterare;  Or.  es,  out,  ca- 
teron,  intestine.]    To  embowel ;  to  eviscerate. 

Exentara'tton,  n.    Evisceration. 

ExMoa'tor,  M.  [Lat,  let  him  perform.]  (iU.)  A 
writing  ofllcially  recognising  any  accredited  avent  of  a 
foreign  government,  and  authorixing  him  to  perform  the 
duties  which  he  was  sent  to  discha^. 

Exe'qialal^a.  [Lat.exe^niaK*.]  Pertaining  to  fhnerals. 

Ex'eqatcs,  n.  pi.  [Lat  extequitt,  the  following  the 
corpse  beyond  the  walls,  fh>m  ex,  out,  and  teqm,  to  fol- 
low.] Funeral  procession,  or  rites :  ceremonies  of  burial. 

Ex'erelMiMe*  or  Ex>relslble«  a.  Ci^le  of  be- 
ing employed  or  exercised. 

Ex'ereiae.  n.  [Fr.  exerci*e ;  Lat  fxerciti%tm,  ftovx  ex- 
nceo.  See  the  verb.]  Act  of  exercising ;  a  dri  ving  on ;  a 
keeping  in  practice,  use,  t^r  constantly  regular  employ- 
ment; labor ;  work;  use:  practice;  employment;  exer- 
tion ;  application ;  menul  or  bodily  exertion  for  improve- 
ment; use  or  practice  to  acquire  skill;  application  of 
the  mental  powers ;  task ;  act  of  divine  worship. 

— o.  a.  [Lat  exercMi,  from  tx,  off,  and  arceo,  to  ward ;  Or. 
exarlMOf  to  shut  off,  to  suffice.]  To  drive  or  bring  out  of 
an  inclosure  or  confinement ;  to  bring  from  a  sluggish 
state;  to  urge  or  drive ;  to  busy ;  to  move ;  to  exert ;  to 
cause  to  act;  to  exert  one's  powers;  to  train  to  use. 

— «.  n.    To  use  action  or  exertion ;  to  practise  or  take  ex- 


Ex'erela«r.  n.    One  who  exercises. 

Exerelta'tlon*  n.  TLat  exercUatiOy  tram  exereitare^ 
to  practise  frequently.]    Bxercise ;  practice ;  use. 

Exer'elfory  n.  One  who  charters  a  vessel  for  a  given 
voyage. 

Exerrae',  a.  [Fr.  extrgtm,  fh>m  ex,  out,  and  ergony 
workj  (Ntmitmatic*.)  The  basis  or  lower  limb  of  a 
coin  or  medal,  when  separated  by  a  line  fVom  the  rest 
of  the  fkce,  which  usually  contains  words  giving  the 
date,  place,  itc,  of  the  coin,  or  other  subsidlMry  matter. 

Exerv\  v.  a.  [Lat  extero,  extertvm,  to  plant  or  put  in.] 
To  thrust  forth,  emit,  push  out,  bring  out,  or  cause  to 
come  forth ;  to  produce ;  to  strain ;  to  put  in  action ;  to 
do;  to  perform. 

Exer'tfon,  a.  Act  of  exerting  or  straining;  act  of  put- 
ting into  motion ;  endeavor ;  striving  or  stniggle ;  trial. 

Exer'ttwe,  a.    Using  exertion. 

Ex'eter.  a  very  ancient  city,  sea-port,  and  episcopal  see  of 
England,  cap.  of  Devonshire,  on  the  Exe,  10  ni.  ttom  its 
mouth,  and  64  lh>m  Bristol.  Its  magnificent  cathedral 
was  begnn  in  032.  Manuf.  Woollens,  paper,  and  there 
are  several  breweries  ttiid  iron  foundrie*.  P.  (I8t»7)  a7,aU6. 

Ex'eter,  in  lUimtu,  a  p^st-towu  of  Scott  ou.,  about  60 
m.  W.  of  Sprtiigheld. 

Kx'eter«  in  Maine,  a  |h«t-town  and  township  of  Pen- 
obscot county,  about  00  miles  N.B.  of  the  dty  of  Au- 
gusta. 

Ex'eter,  in   Mkhigany  a  post-township  of  Monroe 

CO. 

Ex'eter,  in  iVeio  Hampihire,  a  post-villace  and  town- 
ship, semi-cap.  of  Rockingham  county,  about  50  m.  N. 
of  Boston. 

Bx'eter,  or  Squamsoot  Rina,  In  New  Bampehire,  en- 
ters the  Piscataqua  River  firom  Rockingham  co. 

Ex'eier,  in  New  york,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Otseiro  CO.,  on  Canandaigua  Lake,  altout  75  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Albany. 

Exeter,   in    iVnasytoomo,    a    township    of    Berks 

CO. 

— A  post-township  of  Luseme  co ,  on  the  N.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  The  battle  celebrated  In  Oimp- 
beirs  Oertrmde  of  W^oming^  was  fought  here  in  1778. 

— A  township  of  Wyoming  co. 

Ex'eier.  in  Wutde  Isla»d,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Washington  county,  abt  26  m.  S.S.  W.  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Ex'eier,  in  ffisconstn,  a  post-vfllage  and  township  of 
Oreen  co. 

Ex'eter  BIllls,  in  Jfatne,  a  P.  0.  of  Penobscot  co. 

Ex'eant  oni'ne«.  [Lat.,  they  all  go  out]  A  phrase 
which,  in  play-books,  denotes  the  time  when  all  the  ac- 
tors leave  the  stage. 

ExfetA'tlon,  a.  JLat  ex,  out  of,  and  foetu*,  embryo.] 
(Med)    Imperfect  fetation  outside  the  uterus. 

Exfo^lAt««  V.  n.  [Lat  ex/oliare,  from  er,  off,  and  fo- 
lium, leaf.  ]  To  separate  and  come  off  in  scales ;  to  scale  off. 

— r.  a.    To  free  fW>ra  scales  or  splinters ;  to  scale  off. 

Exfolla'tlon,  n.  [Fr.l    A  scaling  off. 

(Surg.)  A  term  applied  to  a  diseased  bone  which  has 
entirely,  or  in  part  gone  through  the  process  of  inflam- 
mation and  mortification,  and  begins  to  throw  off  the 
dead  scales,  or  lamellm,  which  ultimately  escape  through 
the  flesh  bv  ulceration. 

Exfblinu  ve,a.  Having  the  power  to  cause  a  scaling  off 

— fi.    That  which  has  the  power  to  produce  a  scaling  off. 

Exbal'able,  a.  [L.  Lat  exhalabtU*.]  (Capable  of  exha- 
lation or  evaporation. 

Exbul'antv  a.  [Lat  exhaUm*.]  Having  the  power  of 
evaporatiuK. 

Exbala'tlon,  n.  [Fr.  exhaUUion  ;  Lat  exhalaHoJ\  Pro- 
ceM  of  evaporation ;  that  which  Is  exhaled  or  emitted. 
— Vapor ;  steam  ;  miasma. 

(Bot.)  A  vital  function  by  which  the  stomata,  or 
breathing-pores,  are  made  to  discharge  a  large  portion 
of  the  water  introduced  by  absorption  through  the  roots. 
Tlie  quantity  of  water  exhalejd  trom  Ahe  4vfk^^  during 
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Active  veitetation  In  Tery  sreiit  In  one  of  the  well-known 
experimenu  ofHnlee,  a  Sanflower  a^  feet  high,  with  « 
eurfmve  of  5*616  eq.  inches  exposed  to  the  air,  wm  found 
to  perapire  Ht  the  rate  of  20  to  30  ounces  aTolrdupoie 
every  12  houra,  or  17  timei  more  than  a  man.  A  Vine, 
with  12  80.  feet  of  foliage,  exhaled  at  the  mte  of  6  or  6 
ouncee  a  day ;  and  a  seedling  Apple-tree,  with  1 1  sq.  ft. 
of  foliage,  lost  0  ounces  a  dny.  The  amount  Taries  with 
the  degree  of  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  air,  and  of  ex- 
posure to  light;  and  is  also  Tery  different  in  different 
species,  some  exhaling  more  copiously  even  than  the 
Sunflower.  But  when  we  consider  the  vast  perspiring 
surflKe  presented  by  a  large  tree  in  full  lesi;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  quantity  of  watery  vapor  it  exhales  must 
be  immense. 

Exlu»le%  V.  a.  FFr.  eahaler;  Lat  exhalarty  trom  <s,  and 
halare,  to  breatne.j  To  send  oat  or  emit  breath,  odor, 
vapor,  or  minute  particles  of  fluid  or  other  substance ; 
to  cause  to  b«  emitted  in  vapor ;  to  evaporate. 

—V.  n.   To  fly  ofl^  or  vanish,  as  vapor. 

SxliAiuit^  r.  a.  [Lat.  exhaurio^  exhaustum,  from  e«, and 
haurio^  to  draw  out.]  To  draw  up,  or  out,  as  liquids ;  to 
empty  by  drawing  out;  to  use,  expend,  or  consume;  to 
expend  the  whole  by  exertion. 

—a.  TLat.  exhauittu,]   Drained ;  having  lost  its  energy. 

— n.  The  steam  emitted  from  the  cylinder  after  being  used. 

ExliAiuit'er«  n.  That  which  exhausts,  or  draws  out. 

ExhAust'tble,  a.   That  may  be  exhausted. 

£xhaa«'tloii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  exhatutio.]  Act  of 
exhausting,  drawing  out,  draining  out,  or  throwing  off; 
act  of  emptying  completely  of  the  contents;  state  of 
being  exhausted. 

(^om.)  An  ancient  geometrical  method  which  has 
been  replaced  by  the  modern  differential  calculus.  The 
ancients  employed  this  method  in  their  difficult  re- 
searches, particularly  in  the  theory  of  curve  lines  and 
surfkcea,  and  in  determining  areas  and  volumes.  As 
they  admitted  no  demonstrations  but  such  as  are  per- 
fectly rigorous,  they  did  not  consider  curves  as  polygons 
of  a  great  number  of  sides ;  but  in  attempting  to  discover 
the  properties  of  anv  curve,  they  rMsrded  it  as  the  fixed 
term  or  limit  to  which  the  inscribed  and  drcnmscribed 
polygons  continually  approach,  and  approach  the  nearer 
as  the  number  of  their  sides  is  increased.  Thus  they  ex- 
fMHtUdf  as  it  were,  the  space  between  the  polygons  and 
the  curve;  and  hence  this  method  of  pruoedore  was 
called  tlie  mHhod  nf  exhaugtwn. 

Kxlll»iMit'lYe«  a.   That  exhausts. 

Exhaast'leML  a.  Not  to  be  exhausted;  not  to  be 
wliullv  drawn  off  or  emptied;  inexhaustible. 

Exhe^ra,  n.   See  Kxkoka. 

Exbereda'tlon, !».  [¥r.  exhMdation.]  (Law.)  The 
act  of  disinheriting.  (&.) 

Exblb'lt,  V.  a.  [¥r.  exhiher;  Lat.  exhibeo,  exhibHum  — 
ex,  and  habeo,  to  hold.  See  Havs.]  To  hold  or  reach  out; 
to  hold  fi>rth;  to  offer  or  present  to  view;  to  show;  to 
display ;  to  manifest  publicly ;  to  present ;  to  offer  pub- 
licly or  officially. 

Exbib'lter,  n.   One  who  exhibits. 

Exbibl'tlon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exhibUio.']  Act  of  ex- 
hibiting for  inspection;  a  showing  or  presenting  to  view ; 
display ;  public  show;  representation  of  feats  or  actions 
in  public ;  display  of  oratory  in  public ;  any  public  show, 
especially  of  works  of  art,  industry,  manofSftctures,  Ac. 

(Eng.  Universities.)  Allowance  of  meat  and  drink ; 
pension  to  indigent  students. 
(Mtd.)  The  act  of  administering  medicines. 
(Hist.)  The  idea  of  collecting  objects  of  Industrial 
manufacture  fint  occurred  to  the  Marqnis  d'Avdse,  in 
1797 ;  but  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  out  until  1798,  when 
he  opened  at  Paris  what  is  termed  in  France  an  "  expo- 
sition "  of  French  goods.  The  undertaking  proved  so 
successful  that  the  idea  was  adopted  by  the  French  Oov- 
amment,  and  similar  collections  were  exhibited  in  1801, 
1802. 1806, 1819, 1823, 1827,  1834,  and  since  then  every 
flve  yean.  A  similar  E.  was  opened  at  Ghent  in  1820, 
at  Berlin  in  IS-H  at  Vienna  in  1835.  and  at  New  York  in 
1853.  This  led  to  the  idea  of  a  general  £,  in  which  dif- 
ferent nations  should  be  competitors.  The  first  on  this 
extended  scale  were  the  Oreal  E*s  in  London  In  1851 
and  1862,  followed  bv  Psris.  1867.  Vienna.  1873,  PhiUdel- 
phia,  1876,  Paris,  1878-89,  Chicago,  1893,  Atlanta,  1896, 
Buda-Pesth,  189(5,  Stockholm,  1»97,  Nashville.  1»97,  Ac, 
which  see,  for  details. 

Exblbl'tlonlst,  n.  An  exhibitor ;  one  who  fluents 
exhibitions,  or  shows  of  works  of  art. 

Exblblttve,a.  Serving  for  exhibition;  representative. 

Exblb'Ifor,  n.  One  who  exhibits. 

Exbib'ltory',  a.  Exhibiting;  showing;  displaying. 

Exbll'ankUi,  a.  [iMt. exhilarans.]  Exhilarating;  ex- 
citine  joy,  mirth,  or  pleasure. 

— n.    That  which  exhilarates  or  enlivens. 

Exb titrate.  V.  a.  [  Lat.  exhilaro^  ^xhUaratus — ex,  and 
hilaro,  fh)m  huaria^  cheerful,  lively,  gay.  See  Hila&i- 
ous.]  To  make  cheerful  or  merry ;  to  make  glad  or 
joyous ;  to  cheer ;  to  enliven ;  to  animate ;  to  inspirit ; 
to  delight ;  to  gladden. 

Exbll^Bratlnfl:,  p.  a.  Enlivening;  giving  life  and 
vigor  to  the  spirits;  cheering;  gladdening. 

Exbllaratinir  Oas,  n.    See  Nitrous  Oxroi. 

Exbil'aratlni^ljr,  adv.    In  an  exhilarating  manner. 

Exbllara'tlon,  n.  [L.  Lat  exfUlaratio.]  Act  of  ex- 
hilarating or  enlivening  the  spirits;  act  of  making  glad 
or  cheerfal;  state  of  being  enlivened  or  cheerful;  joy- 
ousness:  gayety;  gladness;  cheerfulness. 

Exbort\  V.  a.  [Fr.  exhorter;  Lat.  exhortor^  exhnrUUus 
— ex,  and  hortor^  to  urge  strongly,  to  incite,  to  encour- 
age. See  HoRTAToar.l  To  incite  by  words  or  advice ; 
to  encoumge ;  to  excite ;  to  animate  or  urge  by  argu- 
ments to  a  good  deod ;  to  encourage  to  do  well ;  to  advise ; 
to  warn ;  to  caution ;  to  incite  or  stimulate  to  exertion. 


—V.  n.  To  deliver  exhortation ;  to  ose  words  or  arguments 
to  incite  to  good  deeds. 

Exb^rte'tlon,  n.  [Fr.,  tnm  Lat.  exhartatia.l  Act 
or  practice  of  exhorting;  act  of  Inciting  to  laudable 
deeds ;  incitement ;  the  form  of  words  Intended  to  incite 
and  encourage ;  advice ;  oounseL 

Exb^r^tative,  a.  [tsX.  exhoriatims.l  Pertaining  to, 
or  containing,  exhortation. 

Exbor'taior,*!.  [L.  Lat]  An  exhorter;  an  eneonr- 
ager. 

Exbor'latorjr,  a.  [L.  Lat  txkortatorim.'\  That  ex- 
horts ;  tending  to  exhort 

Exbort'er,  n.    One  who  exhorts  or  encourages. 

Exbama'tion,  n.  [Fr.  exhumer.^  Act  of  exhuming 
or  of  disinterring;  the  disinterring  of  a  corpse ;  the  dig- 
ging up  of  anythiiig  buried. 

Exbame',  v.  a.  [Fr.  exhumer;  Lat  ex,  and  humtto^ 
earth,  ground.  See  Hi;icx]>.J  To  take  out  of  the  ground ; 
to  nnbury ;  to  disinter. 

ExM'la,  n.  (JBot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  FungaUs. 
The  species  B.  Auricula  Judm^  Jew'sH»ar,  is  reported 
to  possess  astringent  and  discutient  properties,  when 
applied  externally  as  a  decoction  or  poultice.  E.  hispi- 
duia  is  used  in  China  as  a  styptic,  and  as  food  mixed  in 
soups  and  hashes.  It  Is  known  there  under  the  name 
of  Moffhi,  which  signifies  ears  of  trees. 

Es'lf^nee^  or  Ex'iourcT,  n.  [Fr.  ex^c^ice,  ttom  L. 
Lat  exigetUiOy  from  Lat.  exiffens,  from  exigo  —  ex,  and 
ago,  to  drive.  See  Act.]  That  which  drives  or  thrusts 
out  or  forth  ;  argent  need  <»■  want ;  pressing  necessity ; 
urgency;  demand;  distress;  pressure;  emergency;  ne- 
cessity. 

ix'ljjgently,  a.  [Lat  exigens.]  Driving  or  fbrcing  out 
or  forth ;  urgent;  pressing;  requiring  immediate  aid  or 
action. 

Ex'tle,  n.  [Fr.  exit,  banishment,  exilic  an  exiled  per- 
son, from  Let  exsilium,  banishment  extul,  a  banished 
person — ex,  and  solum,  soil,  land,  country,  region.  See 
Soil.]  State  of  being  expelled  trom  one's  native  soil,  or 
country,  or  place  of  residence;  banishment;  proscrip- 
tion ;  expulsion ;  expatriation ;  an  abandonment  of  one's 
country,  or  removal  to  a  foreign  country  for  residence ; 
the  person  banished  or  separated  fh>m  his  country. 

(ttiH.)  In  Roman  law,  the  punishment  of  banish- 
ment or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  consequence  of  the 
Interdiction  from  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  pronounced 
as  a  sentence  against  great  offenders,  compelling  them 
to  expatriate  themselves.  It  appeura  that  the  direct 
sentence  of  exile  was  not  known  to  ancient  Roman  ju- 
risprudence. (Cicero,  ad  Herenn.)  In  modem  France 
(before  the  Revolution^  there  was  a  distinction  between 
iMinishment  and  exile.  The  former  was  a  punishment 
assigned  by  the  law,  and  producing  In&my ;  the  Utter 
a  measure  of  discipline,  inflicted  by  the  arbitntry  act  of 
the  monarch  (usually  through  lettrss  de  cachet).  Thus 
political  offenders  were  fluently  exiled  to  their  es- 
tates, to  a  certain  distance  fW>m  court,  Ac. 

Exiled  V.  a.  [Fr.  ixiUr.]  To  banish  fh>m  a  country  or 
home;  to  drive  away,  expel,  or  transport  fW)m  one's 
country;  to  drive  from  one's  country  by  misfortune, 
necessity,  or  distress. 

Exiled%p.  a.  Banished;  expelled  firom  one's  country 
by  authority. 

Extn'tine,  n.  [From  Lat.  ex,  fh>m,  and  iidus,  within.l 
{Boi.)  A  membrane  situated  between  the  extiue  ana 
intine  in  the  poUeu  of  yew,  juniper,  cypress,  Ac. 

Exfra,  in  luwa,  a  pust-village  and  township  of  Audubon 
CO.,  on  C,  R.  I.  A  P.  R.  R.,  16  m.  N.  K  of  Atlantic  co. 
i\>p.  (1897)  about  800. 

Exist',  V.  n.  [Fr.  £xister,  fh>m  Lat  exuto — ex,  and  sisUu, 
to  stand,  q.  v.J  To  stand  out  or  forth;  to  come  forth;  to 
emerge ;  to  appear :  to  be ;  to  have  an  essence  or  real 
being;  to  live;  to  nave  life  or  animation;  to  remain; 
to  endure ;  to  continue  in  beins. 

Exlst'ence,  n.  [Fr.,  trom  L.  Lat  exiiienHa,  trom  Lat. 
existens.]  State  of  being  or  existing:  life;  animation; 
continued  being;  duration;  continuation;  anything  that 
exists;  a  being;  an  entity. 

ExtaOnt,  a.  [Lat.  existens."]  Being;  existing;  hav- 
ing being  or  existence. 

Exist'lDfr*  P-  <""  Having  existence,  being,  or  life. 

Ex'lt«  n.  [Lat  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  of  exfo — ex, 
and  eo,  ire,  to  go.]  A  going  out;  departure;  the  de- 
parture of  a  plsyur  trom  the  stage;  act  of  quitting  the 
stage  of  action  or  of  life ;  desth ;  decease ;  a  way  of  de- 
parture ;  passage  out  of  a  place. 

Ex  mo're.  [Lat]  According  to  custom. 

Ex'montb,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Devonshire, 
9  m.  from  Exeter ;  pop.  5,750. 

Ex'moatb,  Edward  PKU.BW,VT8cocifT,  a  distinguished 
British  naval  commander,  B.  at  Dover,  1757.  He  entered 
the  navy  when  13  years  of  age,  and  first  attracted  notice 
by  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain, 
October  11, 1776.  In  1V93,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Nymphe,  a  frigate  of  36  guns,  he  encoun- 
tered, and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  captnred  La  CUo- 
patre,  a  French  frigate,  which  carried  the  ru me  number 
of  guns.  For  this  victory  he  war  knight««<l.  In  1799 
he  received  the  command  of  the  Imp£lueur,l%  guns,  and 
was  sent  to  the  French  coast  where  many  of  his  most 
brilliant  actions  took  pince.  In  1B04  lie  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Rear-admiral  of  the  Red ;  in  1S08,  to  that 
of  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue;  and,  in  1814,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Exmouth  of  Can 
onteign.  In  1816  he  was  sent  to  Algiers,  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  regarding  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery,  which  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  violated.  With 
a  combined  fleet  of  25  English  and  Dutch  vessels  he  bom- 
barded the  city  for  seven  hours,  and  inflicted  such  im- 
mense damage,  destroying  all  the  Algerino  fleet  and 
many  of  the  public  buildings,  that  the  Dey  consented 


to  every  demand.  £,  who  had  been  woonded  in  th* 
leg  and  cheek  in  this  action,  received,  on  his  return  to 
England,  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  viscount  In  1821  he  re- 
tired fh>m  public  service,  loaded  with  bonon.    D.  1833. 

Exoee'tlU,  n.;  pL  Exocot'Tins.  [Gr.  exokoitos,  a 
fish  which  comes 
upon  the  beach  to 
sUp.]  (ZoSl.)  The 
flying-fishes,  a  gen. 
and  ounily  of  luda-  * 
copterygious  fishes, 
characterised  by  the  g 
excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  pecto- 
rals, which  are 
about  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  eita- 
ble  the  possessors  to 
support  themselves  in  the  air  for  a  few  moments.  Fishes 
of  this  family  are  found  in  all  warm  and  temperate  sesM, 
and  there  are  many  species  from  8  to  12  inches  in  length. 

Exodus,  (eks'o^us,)  n.  [Or.  exodos,  a  going  out,  a 
departure.]  (Script.)  The  name  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  oontalning  a  narrative  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  under 
the  guidance  of  Hoses.  In  Hebrew  it  is  termed  Ve-alah' 
sAeiRotA  (these  are  the  names),  from  the  words  with  which 
the  book  b^ns.  E.  may  be  divided  into  two  prindpal 
parts:  1.  Historical  (i.  1-xviiL  271  comprising  the 
preparation  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  de- 
liverance; and  2.  Legislative  (xlx.  l-xl.38).  In  the 
flrst  section  we  have  an  account  of  the  great  increase 
of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  their 
oppression  under  the  **king  that  knew  not  Joerpb;' 
an  account  of  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moees ; 
bis  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  and  his  re- 
turn to  Egypt;  his  interviews  with  Pharaoh,  tiie  inflic- 
tion of  the  ten  plagues,  and  the  institution  of  the  Pase- 
over.  Then  fullows  a  narrative  of  their  d^mrture  trom 
Egypt  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  vrith  the  destruction 
ofPharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  midst  of  it ;  the  princ^ 
pal  events  on  the  Journey  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Meant 
Sinai ;  the  bitter  wateraat  Marah,  the  quails,  the  manna, 
the  water  from  the  rock  at  Rephidim ;  the  battle  with 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  arrivnl  of  Jethro  with  Moees* 
wife  and  children  in  the  Israelitish  camp.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  book  we  have  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
on  Mt  Sinai,  the  preparation  of  the  people  by  Moees  for 
the  renewing  of  the  covenant  with  Ood,  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  moral  law,  the  Judicial  law,  and,  lastly,  the 
ceremonial  law,  including  the  construction  and  erection 
of  the  tabernacle.  In  chaps,  xxxii.-xxxiv.  we  have  an 
account  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites,  the  breaking 
of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the  divine  chastisement 
of  the  people,  and  the  renewal  of  the  tables  of  the  cov- 
enant This  book  comprises  a  history  of  the  events  tliat 
took  place  during  the  period  of  145  years,  fktNn  the  y«-ar 
of  the  world  2369  to  2514  Inclusive,  or  ttom  the  death  of 
Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Twenty-five 
ptis»ages,  according  to  Rivet  ere  quoted  trom  E.  by 
Christ  and  his  aposties  In  express  words,  and  nineteen 
allusions  to  the  same  are  made  in  the  New  Teetiimt- nt 
The  authorship  of  the  book  is  generally  ascril*ed  to 
Moses,  though  there  have  been  many  learned  critica, 
both  Jews  aud  Christians,  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Ex'Ofpen.  n.  [Gr.  exo,  outward,  and  gmoe,  race,  ofl^ 
spring,  class,  from  gignomai,  anciently  gend,  to  come 
into  being.  See  Qbkdek.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  whose  stem 
is  formed  by  successive  additions  to  the  outside  of  the 
wood;  one  of  the  class  Exogens. 

Ex'Oflrens,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  In  the  ctassiflcaHon  of  Undley, 
the  7th  and  largest  class  of  plants.  \i  is  characterizt^ 
by  having  the  leaves  reticulated ;  the  stems  with  a  dis- 
tinct deposition  of  bark,  wood,  and  pith ;  the  embryo 
with  two  cotyledons ;  and  the  flowere  usually  formed  on 
a  quinary  type.  A  transverse  slice  of  the  stem  (Fig.  63) 
exhibits  a  central  cellular  substance  or  pith,  an  external 
cellular  and  flbrous  ring  or  bark,  and  an  intermediate 
woody  mass,  with  certain  flne  lines  radiating  fh>m  the 
pith  to  the  bark  through  the  wood,  called  medmlary  rays. 
They  are  called  Exogens  because  they  add  to  their  wood 
by  successive  external  additions.  The  class  Exogenseot' 
responds  to  the  class  DicotyUdones  of  otho*  botanists. 
See  DicoTTLxnoir,  and.  chiefly,  Aob  op  Plants. 

ExocenoiU,  (eks^g'en'us,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  class 
of  plants  that  grow  on  the  outside ;  growing  by  snrcee* 
sive  additions  to  the  outside  of  the  wood,  as  the  steins 
of  the  greater  number  of  plants. 

ExovonDlam,  n.  [Gr.  exo,  without  end  gomia,  angle.] 
(Bot)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Omvolrulaeese.  The  epe- 
cies  B.  purga  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  near  Chincanqniaco. 
Its  tuberctilar  roots  constitute  the  true  Jalap  of  the  Ms^ 
teria  Medica,  so  well  known  as  a  purgative. 

Ex  olll'cto.  [Lat,  by  virtue  of  oflSce  or  duty.]  In  geo- 
eral  language,  every  act  done  by  an  officer  either  in 
prosecution  of  the  general  duty  of  his  office,  or  in  exe- 
cution of  some  duty  imposed  by  it,  Is  said  to  be  done  em 
officio.  But,  in  more  strict  phraseolc^^,  a  proceeding  es 
qffieio  Is  one  taken  by  an  officer  of  his  own  will,  in  exe- 
cution of  what  he  takes  to  be  the  duty  of  his  office;  ae 
where  a  Justice  of  the  p^Mre  demands  and  takes  sure^ 
at  his  own  discretion,  without  the  request  of  the  ii\Jared 
party. 

Exomolove'sta,  n.  [Or.,  fh>m  ex,  fh>m,  and  ostoloyea, 
to  agree  to  anything.]    A  common  confession. 

Exom'pbaloa,  Exom'pbalas.  n.  [Or.,  trom  em, 
from,  and  omphaUs,  the  navel.]  (Med)  A  hernia  or  rap- 
ture at,  or  near,  the  navel. 

Exon'erate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  exonerer;  Lat  exonero,  tmm 
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rate*  ~eae,  and  ontui,  Mwrif^a  burden.  &«e  Otvnoui.] 
Td  free  from  a  burden;  to  disburden;  to  unload;  to  cast 
ofl^  M  a  charge,  or  ms  blanie  resting  on  one ;  to  excul- 
pate;  to  abaolTe;  to  acquit;  to  clear;  to  Justify;  to 
disdiarge. 

KxMMra'tlABy  n,  [L.  Lat.  exoneratio.}  Act  of  exon- 
Mating  or  disburdening,  ur  discharging;  act  of  freeing 
fromacbarM. 

Ez*a'enralT«*  a.  That  exonerates ;  freeing  fh>m  an 
obligatioD. 

EmwhUial  'nalm,  n.  [Or.,  fh>m  ex,  out  from,  and 
tfkUkaiwuutf  the  eje.]  The  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  from 
the  orMt.  It  is  usually  the  consequence  of  concussion 
or  blowt ;  sometimea  it  is  produced  by  a  tumor  in  the 
orbit,  wliich  gradually  pushes  the  eyeball  out  of  ito 


BxMlurllAiifl,  a.  [Or.  e«,  from,  and  p^Hon,  a  leaf.] 
(BoL)  Applied  to  the  young  leaves  of  Exogens,  since 
tbey  are  said  to  be  ever  naked,  while  those  of  Sndogens 
sbsathe  each  other. 

Ex«pta'U*a,  n.  TLat.  exoplo,  cxqptotet,  to  long  for.] 
Kamest  wish  or  desire. 


Bx«|»'tlle,a.  rrroni  Or.  ex,  fW>m,  •ndpUUm,  a  feather.] 

(BJ.)  Applied  to  *^'        •   *  •         •    »   • 

plana  is  naked. 


Dicotyledonous  plants,  becanse  their 


Ek'«rable,a.  [Lat.  exoraMu,fh>m  exoro,exor(Uut— 
es,  and  oro^  to  plead,  to  entreat,  to  pray.  See  Oratoe.] 
Imj  to  be  entreated ;  that  can  be  persuaded;  placable. 

Ex«r%l  taaee*  or  Sxobbitaiict,  n.  [L  J^t.  excrbUantia^ 

^froa  eaorbUatUt  from  exorbilo — Lat.  ex,  and  orbitti^  a 
trsdi  or  mt  made  by  a  wheel,  fh>m  orbitf  a  circle,  a  ring, 
flee  OiB.]  A  going  beyond  or  without  the  track  or  usual 
liaUt;  irr^cniaritT ;  enormity;  extravagance;  a  deviar 
ttoQ  from  rule  or  the  ordinary  limits  of  right  or  propriety. 

Exer%ltaili«  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  exor6»laiu.j  De- 
parting from  the  usual  course ;  excessive;  extravagant : 
eoormous ;  anomalous ;  not  compr^ended  in  a  settled 
rale  or  meth<)d. 

Bx^r'bltaBtlx*  <ufv.    Enormously;  excessively. 

Bx%relse«  r.  n.  [Ft.  tSBorciaiT^  from  Or.  txorkim — ex, 
Intensive,  ami  arkuS^  to  bind  by  oath,  fh>m  oritot,  an 
oath,  fh>m  ergS^  eirgd^to  shut  in,  to  confine,  to  restrain.] 
Tu  sdminister  an  oath  to ;  to  charge  upon  oath :  to  ad- 
jure by  some  holy  name ;  to  pretend  to  expel  evil  spirits 
by  ooc^uratlonti,  prayers,  and  ceremonies;  to  purify 
from  onclenu  uplrita  by  adjurations  and  ceremonies;  to 
ddiver  ftvm  the  Influence  of  malignant  spirits  or 


lew:  —  u;  to  renoer  me  nearers  oe- 

dilate  their  good  will ;  (2)  to  excite 

(Z)  to  render  them  docile,  or  open 

I  E.  should  be  easy  and  natural,  and 


Bx'*rclSBn,  n.  [Or.  exnrkixo^  I  coi^nre.lTheooi^uration 
of  eTU  apirits,  in  the  name  of  Ood  or  Christ,  to  depart 
oat  of  a  person  possessed.  About  the  4th  century,  when 
sll  i'luUters  oune  to  be  looked  upon  as  possessed  of 
devils,  it  became  customary  to  exorcise  them  previous 
to  their  being  baptised.  Soon  afterwards  it  came  to  be 
a  form  ipenerally  employed  in  baptism  even  of  children 
of  Christian  parents,  who  were  also  regarded  as  poe- 
sssnd  of  the  devil  before  baptism.  The  words  employed 
were,  **  I  abjure  thee,  unclean  spirit,  that  thou  come 
oot  of  this  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ohost**  The  Roman 
OotlwUcs  employ  £.  In  three  different  cases :  —  in  bap* 
tism,  in  demoniacal  possession,  and  in  blessing  the 
cbritm  or  holy  water. 

Ex'*relst,  n.  [Fr.  exorcitte;  L.  Lat.  exoreitla:  Or. 
tMorkute*.]  One  wlio  pretendis  to  expel  evil  spirits  by 
co^J  oration,  prayers,  and  ceremonies. 

£s««'«lt»l,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  exordium. 

Bx^r'flJMBn,  Mn  or  KxohDicms,  n.  jd.  [Lat.,  fh>m 
tanrdior,  to  begin  a  web,  to  lay  the  vrarp — ex,  and  or- 
dicr^  to  begin  a  web,  fhmi  obsolete  ordttun,  a  term  in 
weaving,  fh>m  Lat.  ordo,  a  straight  row.  See  Oebkiu] 
{BkeL)  The  beginning  part  of  an  oration.  According 
to  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  it  ought  to  have  one  or  other 
of  three  ends  in  view: — (1)  to  render  the  hearers  be- 
nevolent, or  to  conciliate  their        "' 

their  attention ;  or 
topemuMions.    An 

dnwn  either  fh>m  the  subject  itself^  or  from  the  situa- 
tioa  of  the  speaker.  The  ancients  distinguished  two 
kinds  of  introductions  —  the  principium  uuu  the  iruinu- 
sttsi  The  former  is  where  the  orator  pliUnly  and  dl- 
rvctljr  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  In  the  latter  the 
orator  must  take  a  larger  compass,  and  prt»nmlng  the 
dispovition  of  the  audience  to  be  against  him,  he  must 
gradaally  recr»i»rile  them  to  hear  him  before  he  plainly 
aoJblds  the  point  he  has  in  view. 

Bx^rrkt'sae,  n.pl.  [From  Or.  fxo,  without,  and  rtca, 
•  root.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  embryo  of  Dico- 
tyledon*, or  exogens,  inasmuch  as  the  radicle  always 
•loagates  downwards,  directly  from  the  outside  of  the 
base  of  tlte  em  bryo. 

Ex^r'rhlmAl,  Exor'rhlxoiu,  a.  (BtL)  Noting 
the  moile  of  germiuotiiig  in  exog«ns. 

Ex«Mtto«e',  Exosmo'sto,  n.  [Or.  rxo.  without, 
sad  osmo*,  InipnIsioii.J  (Fh^/tioL)  The  passage  of 
pMS.  vapora,  or  liquids  thntugh  membranes  or  porous 
oiedia  from  within  outwards.  M.  Dutrochet  found  that 
if  two  fluids  of  unequal  density  are  aepnrated  by  an  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  membrane,  the  denser  will  attract  the 
!•■  denae  through  the  membrane  that  divides  them : 
this  property  he  called  endntwifm  when  the  attraction 
is  from  the  onttide  to  the  inside ;  and  exo»mn$e  when  it 
opsratesfroB  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  body  acted 
upon. 

g»— •— — ,  a.    Destitute  of  bones ;  boneless. 

Exwiioiiie',  n.  [Or.  ex,  fh)m,  and  itonui,  a  mouth.] 
(Bot)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  passage  through 
the  outer  integument  of  an  ovule,  commonly  called  the 

laKsals'sIS,  a.  rCh".,  fh>m  /x,  out  of;  and  oitenn,  a  bone.] 
(Any.)    A  morbid  enlargement  or  bard  tumor  of  a 


bone.  Exostoses  are  easily  distinguished  Anom  other 
swellings  by  their  being  fixed  and  immovable,  and  at 
first  unattended  with  any  uoiu  or  inconvenience.  There 
are  three  varieties,  the  Mid,  the  hoUow,  and  the  /oU- 
ated.  There  is  no  bone  that  may  not  become  the  seat 
of  this  disease,  though  some  are  much  more  sutd«ct  to 
it  tlum  others.  No  external  treatment  lit  of  any  benefit 
in  this  disease.  When  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  re* 
moved,  and  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  it  is  effected  by 
sawing  or  rutting. 

{Bot.)  A  disease  to  which  the  roots  and  stems  of  trees 
are  suluect,  when  knots  or  large  tumors  are  formed  upon 
or  among  the  woikL  It  is  caused  by  a  stoppage  of 
growth  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  attempt  at  excessive 
development  on  the  other.  These  knots  are  sometimes 
called  Anawrf,  and  trom  them  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful wood  used  by  cabinet-makers  is  obtained. 

Ezoter'Ic.  or  Exot«r'leal,  a.  [Fr.  exoUrique ;  Or. 
txoUrikogf  belonging  to  the  outside,  ftx>m  exo,  outward.^ 
External;  public;  opposed  to  esoteric  or  secret.  The 
exoteric  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were 
those  which  were  openly  professed  and  taught. 

Exoter^lclsm,  n.    Exoteric  doctrine  or  principles. 

Ezot'te,  or  Sxot'lcal,  a.  [Fr.  exotiqw. ;  Or.  exoti- 
ko$f  from  exo,  outward.]  External ;  foreign ;  Introduced 
fh>m  a  forei^  country ;  not  native ;  extraneous. 

--n,  A  j;dant,  shrub,  or  tree  not  nadve;  a  plant  intro- 
duced from  a  foreign  country ;  a  vrord  of  foreign  origin 
introduced  into  a  language. 

Kxpanil',  V.  a.  [Lat  expando — ex,  and  pando^  to 
spread  out,  to  extend,  to  open,  allied  to  Heb.  pataeh^  to 
open.]  To  spread  out:  to  spread  apart;  to  open;  to 
enlarge  a  suriace;  to  difl'use;  to  dilate;  to  enlarge  in 
bulk;  to  distend;  to  enlarge;  to  extend. 

— «.  n.  To  open  or  spread  out;  to  spread;  to  dilate;  to 
extend  in  bulk  or  surface;  to  enlarge. 

ExMMid'ed,  p.  a.  Opened;  spread  out;  extended; 
dilated;  enlarged;  diffused. 

ExpAnd'IniirtP-a*  Opening;  spreading  out;  extend- 
ing ;  dilating ;  diffusing. 

Expanse',  n.  [Lat.  expuMttsi,  fh>m  exsaiMto.l  That 
which  is  spread  or  stretched  out :  a  surface  widely  ex- 
tended ;  extent ;  a  wide  extent  of  space  or  body. 

Expanslbll'ltjr,  n.  The  capacity  of  being  expanded ; 
ci4)Hcity  of  extension  in  surface  or  bulk. 

Kxpan'slbley  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being  expanded  or 
spread;  capable  of  being  extended,  dilated,  or  diffused. 

ExpAli'Mlbly,  adv.    In  an  expansible  manner. 

Expan'slle,  a.  Capable  of  being  expanded;  produc- 
ing expansion. 

Expan'sloii,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat  expcauio.]  {Phjftiet.) 
The  enlargement  or  increase  of  bulk  in  bodies;  gener- 
ally the  effect  of  heat  It  is  the  result  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  all  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform. 
The  R  of  solids  is  comparatively  small,  the  metals  being 
the  most  affected  bv  heat  and  cold.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  provisions  for  E.  In  metallic  structures,  othei^ 
wise  destructive  effects  must  ensue,  even  from  the 
changes  in  the  usual  range  of  atmospheric  temperature. 
E.  in  metals  and  liquids  is  variable,  some  expanding 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  temperature  moro  than 
others,  and  the  rate  of  E.  is  not  generally  uniform  for 
equal  increments  of  heat  In  most  cases,  all  bodies 
contract  when  the  temperature  is  lowered ;  but  there 
is  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
water,  which  begins  to  expand  when  lowered  to  40*^ 
Fahr.  The  power  evolved  in  the  E  of  water  is  very 
great  (See  Watib.)  A  brass  globe  having  a  cavity  an 
inch  in  diameter  can  be  burst  by  fliling  it  with  water 
and  freexing,  when  the  absolute  force  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  like  result  is  equal  to  27,720  lbs.  weight  Attri- 
form  bodies  are  the  most  expansible  forms  of  matter, 
and  they  all  expand  and  contract  alike.  As  examples 
of  £,  the  expansibility  of  mercury  is  applied  in  the 
construction  of  the  common  thermometer  (7.  v.);  and 
in  consequence  of  the  E.  or  contraction  of  their  pendu- 
lums and  balance-wheels,  clocks  and  watches  go  faster 
in  cold  weather,  and  slower  in  hot  —  See  PcrouLUM. 

Expail'stoil«Joilll»n.  (Mech.)  The  stofBng-box  Joint 
connecting  the  steam-pipes,  so  as  to  allow  one  of  them 
to  slide  within  the  enlarged  end  of  the  other  when  the 
U*ngth  increases  by  expansion. 

Ezpan^lon-viuve,  n.  (Meeh.)  An  auxilianr  valve 
placed  between  the  slide-valve  and  the  steam  cylinder ; 
it  is  worked  by  a  cam  or  other  contrivance,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  steam  at  a  given  period,  and  cause  the  remainder 
of  the  stroke  to  be  perrormed  by  expansion. 

Expan'sive,  a.  [Fr.  amatm/.]  That  has  power  to 
expand ;  that  expands ;  diffusive. 

ExpAn'Mlvencss,  n.  The  quality  or  capacity  of  being 
expanded. 

Ex  parte.  [Lat,  of  the  one  part.]  (Law.)  Proceeding 
from  only  one  port  of  a  matter  in  question. 

Expa'tiate,  v.  n.  [LatJ«x,  out,  and  tpatiari,  to  spread 
out.]  To  get  out  of  the  course;  to  move  about;  to  rove 
nt  iHrgc;  to  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing;  to  be  copious 
in  illu**tratiun. 

— r.  a.    To  en  use  to  roam  abroad ;  to  diffuse ;  to  extend, 

Expntin'tion,  n.    The  act  of  expatiating. 

Expa'tiator,  n.    One  who  deecants  at  large. 

Expa'tiafory,  a.    Diffusive  in  language. 

Expa'trlate*  v.  a,  [Fr.  txpatrier,  from  Lat  ex,  and 
patria,  country.]  To  expel  or  remove  from  one's  coun- 
try ;  to  banish ;  to  exile. 

Expatrla'tlon,  n.  [Fr.1  The  being  banished  fh>m 
one's  country,  or  voluntarily  forsaking  it 

Expect',  V.  a.  [liat.  earpectare,  to  look  for.]  To  look 
carefully  or  eagerly  for;  to  await;  to  have  an  appre- 
hension of  something  ftitnre ;  to  hope  or  long  for ;  to 
apprehend;  to  entertain  a  belief  or  hope  that  something 
will  happen ;  to  require  or  demand. 


Expect'aMe,  a.  [Lat]  To  be  expected  or  looked  Ibr. 

Expect'anee,  or  Expeetanejr.  n.  [L.  Lat  txpec- 
tantia.]  The  act  or  state  of  expecting ;  SMnething  ex- 
pected', hope. 

Expeet'ant,  a.  [Latexpeetoiu.]  Looking  earnestly 
for;  looking  for;  waiting  for;  depending  upon  some- 
thing suspended. 

— fi.  One  who  awaits  in  hope  or  expectance ;  one  bdd  in 
dependence  by  his  hope  of  receiving  some  good. 

Expeeta'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  exptctaUo.]  Act 
or  state  of  looking  forward  to  an  event,  with  at  least 
some  hope  or  belief  that  it  will  take  place ;  anticipation 
of  future  good  or  evil ;  prospect  of  good  to  come ;  trust 
in  the  future ;  the  qualities  that  promise  fhture  excel- 
lence ;  the  value  of  any  property  which  depends  upon  a 
contingency. 
KMed.)    Leaving  a  disease  to  the  efforts  of  natt3«. 

Expec'tattve,  a.    Anticipating. 

— n.    Something  expected. 

Expeet'er,  n.  One  who  waits  for  some  person  or  thing. 

Expect'lni^ly,  adv.    In  a  sute  of  expectation. 

Expectorant,  a.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  expecUfran$,ttom 
ex,  Hud  ptctut,  the  breasti  Tending  to  promote  dis- 
charges from  the  throat  ana  lungs. 

— M.  (Med.)  Medicine  which  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
tracheal  and  bronchial  mucus.  The  substances  that  are 
used  with  this  view  are  very  different,  and  act  in  differ- 
ent wa}-s.  Vapors  are  the  only  agents  that  can  act  di- 
rectly upon  the  organs  affected;  those  that  are  taken 
into  the  stomach  being  capable  of  acting  only  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  The  inhaling  of  the  vapor  of  warm 
vrater  simply,  or  mixed  with  certain  medicinal  sub- 
stances, Bs  vinegar,  is  very  useful  in  this  way.  Most 
medicines  which,  token  in  large  doses,  act  as  emetics, 
are  used  as  JSl,  as  squills,  ipecacuanha,  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  Ac.  That  most  used  in  ordinary  cases  is  syrup  of 
squills.  All  substance*,  also,  which  excite  irriUtion  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  produce  coughing, 
act  as  J51  When  there  is  inflammation,  the  best  E  sro 
such  as  lessen  the  inflammatory  state.  Cure  is  neces- 
sarv  in  the  selection  of  the  agent  to  be  employed  in 
each  case,  as  great  ii^ury  may  be  done  by  using  such  as 
are  unsuitable. 

Expec'torate,  v.  a.  To  eject  fh>m  the  throat  or 
lungs ;  to  discluu^  phlegm,  Ac,  by  coughing. 

—V.  n.    To  discharge  fh)m  the  throat  by  hawking ;  to  spit 

Expeetora'tlon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  expeeUtratio.] 
Act  of  discharging  phl^m  or  mucus  ftrom  the  throat  or 
lunes ;  the  matter  so  discharged. 

(Jked.)  In  a  state  of  perfect  health,  the  vessels  about 
the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  constantly  exuding  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mucus  to  insure  the  integrity  of  those 
organs,  and  which  passes  into  the  gullet  without  thought 
or  notice.  But  the  secretion  that  arises  when  disease 
take*  place  becomes  of  great  consequence ;  for  every 
condition  of  what  is  discharged,  or  of  the  tputa,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a  symptom,  and  shows  the  medical  man 
the  nature  of  the  affection  that  causes  it :  for  the  dis- 
charge may  vary  Anom  a  thin,  watery  liquid,  like  saliva, 
to  a  tough,  leather>'-looking  phlegm,  and  fh>m  a  Jelly- 
like  mucus  to  a  pure  pus,  or  matter;  while  each,  and  all 
mav  assume  every  variety  of  shade  and  color,  fh>m  a 
white  form,  to  a  green  or  blood-stained  discharge.  —  A 
(A«ti,/n>(Ay  expectoration  indicates  influenza,  bronchitis, 
or  a  common  severe  cold ;  when  it  Is  Mtringv.  white,  or 
yellow,  the  probability  is  that  the  bronchitis  has  become 
chronic,  or  that  whooping-cough  has  set  in ;  when  the  ex- 
pectoration becomes  purulent,  but  thin,  it  indicates  a 
serious  affection  of  the  lungs  or  alr^passages ;  and  when 
thick,  aitd  blended  with  lumpp  wuutes,  is  a  proof  that 
ulceration  of  the  lungs  is  present,  or  some  abscess  in 
the  organ  has  broken.  When,  again,  the  expectora- 
tion is  ftringjf  and  of  a  dull  red  or  brick-dust  color,  it 
shows  the  presence  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  or  pneumonia ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  other 
differences,  each  pointing  to  some  disease  or  stage  of 
mischief. 

Expec'toratlwe,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  promot- 
ing expectoration. 

Expe'dtenee,  or  Expedteney.n.  [L.  Lat.  expedi- 
erUia.]  Aptness;  fitness;  suitableness;  propriety;  ad- 
vantage; usefhlness. 

— Self-Si>eklng  at  the  expense  of  moral  right. 

Expe'dlent,  a.  Hastening  or  advancing  a  proposed 
otOect;  flt;  profltable;  useful ;  advantageous. 

— n.  A  quick  way  or  means ;  whatever  tends  to  advance 
an  end  or  object;  shift :  contrivance ;  resort 

Expedlen'tlal,  a.  Governed  by  expedience  and  con- 
venience. 

Expe'dlentljr,  adv.    Fitly ;  suitably ;  conveniently. 

Exped'ltate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat  expedito,  from  ex,  and 
pes,  the  foot.]  To  exsect  the  claws,  so  that  a  d(^  may 
not  pursue  game. 

Expedita'tlon,  n.  The  exsecting  of  the  claws  of  a  dog. 

Ex'pedlte*  V.  a.  [Lat  expedio,  fh>m  ex,  and  pes,  the 
foot,  qu€ui,  to  extricate  the  foot]  To  tree  from  bin* 
derance ;  to  hasten  or  quicken  the  motion  of ;  to  dispatch ; 
to  send  from ;  to  hasten  by  rendering  easy. 

— a.  Unimpeded ;  easy ;  agile ;  quick ;  prompt ;  unincum- 
bered. • 

Ex'pedltely,  adv.    Readily ;  speedily ;  hastily. 

Expedl'tlon,  n.  [Kr.  expedition;  Lat  e:rpeditio] 
Readiness;  haste;  speed;  quIckneM:  dispatch.  —  The 
march  of  an  army  or  voyage  of  a  fleet  to  a  distant  place 
for  hostile  purposes.  —  The  attempt  to  do  some  un- 
friendlv  act  by  a  number  of  persons.  —  The  body  of  per* 
sons  who  attempt  such  an  act. 

Expedrtlonarjr,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  expedition. 

Expeditionist^  n.  Any  member  of  an  expedition. 

I Expedrtloos,  a.     Quick;  hasty;  speedy;  prompt; 

I     nimble. 
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Expedt'tloosly,  adv.  SpewUly;  with  celerity  and 
dbpHtcli. 

EzpefU'tloosness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rapid. 

Expel',  V.  a.  [Lat.  es,  and  peUere,  to  drive  ont]  To 
force  to  leare;  todect;  to  banish;  to  exile;  to  reject. 

Sxpellable,  a.  Capable  of  being  driren  oat 

Ezpeller,  n.  He  who  drires  out 

Expend',  v.  a.  [Lat  ex,  and  pmdere.  to  weigh  out.] 
To  lay  out  money ;  to  pay  out;  to  dieburee,  spend,  de- 
liver, or  distribute ;  to  use,  or  employ;  to  dissipate;  to 
waste. 

—V.  n.  To  be  laid  out,  used,  or  consumed. 

Eacpen'dltnre,  n.  Act  of  expending;  disbursement; 
money  expended. 

Expense,  n.  [L. Lat  espffua.  See  Pxcukia.]  Outlay; 
coiisuiiiption ;  cost;  charge. 

Expensive,  a.  Requiring  much  expense ;  costly ;  dear ; 
given  to  expense;  tne  in  the  use  of  money;  extrav- 
agant; lavish. 

Expen'Mlvely,  adv.  With  great  expense;  at  great 
cost  or  charge. 

Expen%l¥eness,  n.  Quality  of  being  expensive; 
costliness ;  quality  of  being  addicted  to  expense ;  ex- 
travagance. 

Expe'rlenee,  n.  [Fr.  expirience;  Lat  e^qterientia^ 
from  ea^perior  —  ex,  and  obsolete  periar;  Qr.peirno,  to 
attempt,  to  endeavor,  to  try.^  Trial ;  proof;  test ;  essay ; 
attempt ;  experiment ;  a  senes  of  trials  or  experiments ; 
active  effort  or  attempt  to  do  or  to  prove  something,  or 
repeated  efforts;  observation  of  a  fact,  or  of  the  same 
facts  or  events  happening  under  like  circumstances; 
trial  from  suffering  or  enjoyment;  suffering  itself;  the 
use  of  the  senses ;  knowledge  derived  from  trials,  use, 
practice,  or  from  a  series  of  observations. 

— 1>.  a.  To  try ;  to  prove ;  to  essay;  to  make  trial  of;  to 
try  by  use,  by  suffering,  or  by  ei^oyment ;  to  know  by 
practice  or  trial ;  to  gain  knowledge  or  skill  by  practice, 
or  by  a  series  of  observations. 

Expe'rieneed,  j>.a.  Tried ;  used ;  practised ;  suffered ; 
eijoyed ;  taught  by  practice,  or  by  repeated  obeerva- 
tions ;  skilful  or  wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  obeervar 
tion. 

Exper'lment,  n.  [Lat  ewperimentuM^  fh>m  eaperior. 
to  try  .J  A  trial ;  a  proof;  an  act  or  operation  designed 
to  discover  some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or  effect,  or 
to  establish  it  when  discovered. 

— «.  n.  To  make  trial ;  to  try ;  to  search  by  trial ;  to  make 
an  experiment ;  to  oi>erate  on  a  body  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  discover  some  unknown  fact,  or  to  establish  it 
when  known. 

Exper'tnsent,  in  Ftryiitta,  a  poet-offlce  of  Amherst 
county. 

Experfmen'tol,  a.  [Fr.  expirimerUal.]  Pertaining 
to  experiments ;  known  by  experiment  or  trial ;  de- 
rived m>m  experiment;  built  ou  experiments;  founded 
on  trial  and  observations,  or  on  a  series  of  results,  the 
effects  of  operations;  taught  by  experience;  baring 
personal  experience ;  as,  experimefUcU  Christians. 

Experimen'tellst,  n.  One  who  makes  experiments. 

Expertmen'talljr,  adv.  By  experiment  or  experi- 
ence ;  by  trial. 

Ex|»erlnien'tsl  Plillosophy  deduces  the  laws 
or  nature,  the  properties  of  oodies,  and  their  mu- 
tual actions  upon  one  another,  fh>m  experiment  and 
observation.  The  distinction  between  deductive  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Sir  John  Uerschel:  "A  clever 
man  shut  up  alone  and  allowed  unlimited  time,  might 
reason  out  for  himself  all  the  truths  of  mathematict  by 
proceeding  from  those  simple  notions  of  space  and  num- 
ber of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself  without  ceasing 
to  think ;  but  he  could  never  tell  by  any  effort  of 
reasoning  what  would  become  of  a  lump  of  sugar  if  im- 
mersed in  water,  or  what  impression  would  be  produced 
on  the  eye  by  mixing  the  colors  yellow  and  blue."  £.  F. 
then  is  founded  on  ocular  demonstration,  or  that  which 
cannot  be  denied  without  violating  common  sense  or 
clear  perception. 

iSxper'imenter,  n.  One  who  makes  experiments; 
one  skilleil  in  experiments. 

Exper'ImentlMt,  n.    One  who  makes  experiments. 

Expertmen'tnm  Crn'cis.  [Lat,  experiment  of  the 
cross.]  A  term  applied  by  Bacon  to  anv  leading  or  de- 
cisive experiment:  —  either  from  its  being  like  a  cross 
or  direction-post,  placed  by  the  roadside  to  guide  travel- 
lers in  the  right  path,  or  on  account  of  its  being  a  kind 
of  torture  to  elicit  the  truth,  as  the  cross  was  used  like 

,    the  rack  for  that  purpose  in  ancient  times. 

Ex'pert,  n.  (Law.)  A  person  selected  by  a  court,  or  by 
parties  in  acause,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  or  skill, 
to  examine,  estimate,  and  ascertain  things,  and  moke 
a  report  of  his  opinion. 

Expert',  a.  [Fr.  f-zperl^  from  Lat.  ezpertut^  from  fix- 
ptreor.  See  Expkrie.nce.]  lYieii ;  proved ;  experienced ; 
taught  by  use,  practice,  or  experience :  —  hence,  skilful ; 
well  instructed ;  having  familiar  knowledge  of;  dexter- 
ous; adroit;  ready;  prompt;  clever:  hariug  a  facility  of 
operation  or  performance  from  pnictice. 

Expert'ty,  acJv.  In  a  skilful  or  dexterous  manner; 
adroitly;  with  readiness  and  accuracy. 

Expert'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  expert ;  skill  derived 
from  practice;  readiness;  dexterity;  adroitness;  clever^ 
ness:  tact. 

Ex'plable,  a.  [L.  Lat.  expiabVU.']  That  may  be  ex- 
piated ;  that  may  be  atoned  for  and  done  away. 

Ex'plate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  expier;  Lat.  «xpio,  ezpto^iu — ex. 
and  peo,  from  piut,  dutiful,  pious,  devout.  See  Pious.] 
To  make  satisfaction  or  atonement  for ;  to  atone  for ;  to 
extinguish  the  guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts  of 
piety  or  worship,  by  which  the  obligation  to  punish  the 
crime  is  cancelled ;  to  make  reparation  for. 


Expia'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  txpiatin.]  Act  of  ex- 
piating or  atoning  for  a  crime;  the  act  of  making  satis- 
faction for  an  offence;  atonement;  satisfisction ;  the 
mcMUS  by  wtUch  atonement  for  crimes  is  naade. 

Ex'plafor,  n.    [L.  Lat]    One  who  expiates. 

Ex'plaforjr,  a.  [fr.expiatoire;  Lat  MEpia/orius.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  make  atonement  or  expiation. 

Explicable,  a.  That  may  expire;  that  may  come  to 
an  end. 

Expira'tlon,n.  [¥r ,  from  LaU  expiroHa.]  {PkftM.) 
The  movement  by  which  the  air  that  has  been  changed 
by  the  respiratory  process  is  expelled  from  the  lungs. 
It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  elastic  cuotraction  of  the  lungs 
and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  after  they  have  been  dilated 
by  the  act  of  intpiration.  The  last  emission  of  breath : 
death. — Exhalation;  vapor;  frime. — Gessation;  close; 
end;  conclusion;  termination  of  a  limited  time. 

Expl'ratorj',  a.  That  expires ;  pertaini  ng  to  the  emis- 
sion or  expiration  of  breath  from  the  lungs. 

Expire',  e.  a.  [Lat  ea^ptro — ez,  and  «ptro,  to  breathe. 
See  Spieit.)  To  breathe  out ;  to  throw  out,  as  the  breath 
from  the  lungs ;  to  exhale.  —  To  emit  in  minute  parti- 
cles, as  a  fluid  or  volatile  matter. 

— o.  n.  To  emit  the  last  breath,  as  an  animal ;  to  die ;  to 
breathe  the  last ;  to  perish ;  to  end ;  to  fail  or  be  destroyed. 
— To  come  to  nothing;  to  be  frustrated. — To  cease;  to 
terminate.;  to  close  or  conclude;  to  come  to  an  end,  as  a 
given  period. 

Explr'Ins,  a.  Dying ;  pertaining  to,  or  uttered  at, 
the  time  of  dying. 

Expls'cnte,  v.  a.  [Lat.  eaptscor— es,  and  piseor.  pit- 
oatu*t  to  flsh,  from  ptfctt,  a  flsh.  See  PnoATOKr.J  To 
fish  out:  to  search  out;  to  obtain  by  artful  means,  (a.) 

Explain',  V.  a.  [Lat.  explano — e«,  and  planOf  from 
j^taniM,  even,  level,  flat,  plain.  See  Plaik.j  To  make 
plain,  manifest  or  intelligible;  to  clear  of  obscurity; 
to  expound;  to  interpret;  to  illustrate;  to  eloddate; 
to  clear  up. 
«.  n.    To  give  explanations. 

Explaln'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  explained  or  made 
plain  to  the  understanding;  amiable  of  being  interpreted. 

Explaln'er,  n.    One  who  explains ;  an  expositor. 

Explaln'ln^, p. a.  Expounding:  illustrating;  inter- 
preting; opening  to  the  understanding;  clearing  of  ob- 
scurity, 
•fi.    Explanation. 

Ex'planate,  a.  (BoL)  Outspread  or  broadly  flattened. 

(ZoSl.)    Applied  to  the  prothorax  of  an  insect,  when 
so  depressed  and  dilated  as  to  form  a  broad  margin. 

Explana'tlon,  n.  [Lat  explanotio.]  Actof  explain- 
ing, expounding,  or  interpreting;  actof  clearing  from 
obscurity  and  making  intelligible;  the  sense  given  by 
the  expounder  or  interpreter ;  explication ;  exposition ; 
illustration ;  interpretation ;  detail ;  a  mutual  exposi- 
tion of  terms,  meaning,  or  motives,  with  a  view  to  ad- 
Just  a  misunderstanding  and  reconcile  differences;  re- 
conciliation. 

Explan'atorlneas,  fi.  Quality  of  being  expUnatory. 

Explan'atorjr,  a.  [L.  Lat  explanatorius.]  Senring 
to  explain ;  containing  explanation. 

Ex'pietlve,  a.  [Fr.  expUtif;  L.  Lat  eamUtivtUt  from 
expUo^  txpUtus — ex,  and  pteo,  to  fill.  Bee  PucxAmT.] 
Serring  to  fill  out,  or  to  supply  a  vacancy ;  added  for 
supply  or  ornament 

■n.  A  word  or  syllable  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  but  in- 
serted to  fill  a  vacancy  or  for  ornament. 

Ex'jpletlvely,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  expletive. 

Ex^lefory,  a.    Serving  to  fill  out ;  expletive. 

Ex'plleable.  a.  [Fr.,  fl*om  Lat  expUcabilit.]  That 
may  be  unfolded  to  the  mind;  explainable;  that  may 
be  made  intelligible ;  that  may  be  accounted  for. 

Ex'plleableness,  n.    Quality  of  being  explicable. 

Ex'plleate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  expliquer ;  Lat  expUco—ex, 
andptico,  to  fold.]  To  unfold :  to  expand ;  to  open ;  to 
unfold  the  meaning  or  sense  of;  to  explain;  to  clear  of 
difficulties  or  obscurity ;  to  interpret 
■a.  Evolved ;  unfolded ;  explained. 

Expllea'tlon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  expltctfuf.  See  Plt.] 
Act  of  explaining;  explanation;  exposition;  interpre- 
tation ;  the  sense  given  by  an  expositor  or  interpreter. 

Ex'plleatlve,  or  Ex'pucatort,  a.  [Fr.  explicoHf.] 
Serving  to  unfold  or  explain;  tending  to  lay  open  to  the 
understanding. 

Ex'pllcator,  n.  One  who  unfolds  or  explains. 

Expllc'li,a.  \Fr.expiliciU;Uii.expl%citu9.]  Unfolded; 
plain  in  language ;  clear ;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous ;  ex- 

gress,  not  merely  implied ;  open ;  unreserved ;  definite ; 
aving  no  disguised  meaning  or  reservation. 

Expllc'ltly,  adv.  In  an  explicit  manner;  plainly ;  ex- 
preesly. 

Expllc'ltnem,  n.  State  of  being  explicit;  plainness 
oflAUguage  or  expresaion ;  cleamoss  ;  direct  expression. 

Explode',  V.  a.  [Lat  fxplodo — ex,  and  plaudo,  to  clap, 
strike,  or  beat  upon.  See  Plaudit.]  To  drive  out  or  expel 
with  marks  of  disapprobation ;  to  reject,  or  repudiate, 
with  disiipprobation,  disdain,  or  contempt ;  to  drive  out 
of  use  or  practice;  to  discharge;  to  drive  out,  or  cause 
to  burst  with  violence  and  noise. 

— V.  n.  To  utter  a  report  with  sudden  violence;  to  burst 
and  expand  with  force  and  a  violent  report 

Explod'ed,  p.  a.  Driven  away  by  hisses  or  noise;  re- 
jected ;  condemned ;  cried  down ;  burst  violently. 

Explod'er,  n.  One  who  explodes. 

Exploit',  n.  [0.  Fr.  expUnd;  Fr.  exploit,  from  Lat 
txpiicare,  explieatus,  to  unfold.  See  Expucati.]  That 
which  is  developed,  exhibited,  performed,  accomplished, 
or  achieved ;  a  deed  or  act ;  more  especially,  an  heroic  act ; 
a  deed  of  renown ;  a  great  or  noble  feat  or  achievement. 

Explora'tlon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exphratio.]  Act  of 
I     exploring ;  close  search ;  strict  or  careful  examination. 


K'ptorator,  n.    [Lat;  Wr.  exploraUmr.] 
which  explii 


Heurlli^ 

whlc  - 

Explo'raior|r,  a.    [Lat  explanUarius.] 
explore;  •earchlng out ;  examining. 

Explore',  v.  a.  [Lat  exploro^ex,  and  ploro^  to  aj 
out,  to  wail.]  To  seek  to  obtain  by  weeping;  to  MStf^ 
out;  to  seek  to  discover;  to  view  with  care;  to  exaodoe 
closely  by  the  nre;  to  search  by  any  means;  to  try,  as 
the  sea  vrith  a  plnmmsft;  to  scrutinise ;  to  aearch  or  pry 
into;  to  inquire  into  with  care;  to  examine  closely  wUn 
a  view  to  discover  truth. 

Explored', p. a.  Searched;  viewed;  examined doMly. 

Explor'er,  n.  One  who  explores. 

Explor'InflT,  p.  a.  Searching;  viewing;  axamlnlng. 

Explo'slon,*.  [Fr.;  Lat  «^rp^os»o.J  (I^y.)  Tbesodden 
and  violent  expansion  of  the  sides  of  any  obfect,  accooi- 
panied  by  a  loud  report.  E.  is  always  sudden  and  uf 
momentSffT  duration,  while  expansion  Is  the  effect  <if 
some  gradual,  continued  power  acting  onifonniy  ft^r 
some  considerable  time.  £.  of  some  eolicb,  as  gunpowder, 
Ac,  results  fh>m  their  elements  suddenly  entering  into 
new  combinations  and  assuming  the  gaseous  state. 

Explo'slwe,  a.  That  explodes;  driring  or  bursting 
out  with  violence  and  noise;  causing  exploeioo. 

Explo'slvely,  adv.   In  an  explosive  maaeer. 

Expo'nent,  n.  [Lat  expcnmt^  from  ^rpoeo — ex,  and 
pono,  to  set  to  place.  See  PosinoH.]  That  which  sets 
forth:  that  which  points  out  or  indicates;  an  index; 
one  who  stands  as  an  index  or  representative. 

(Aliftb.)  The  index  of  a  power;  a  number,  or  a  symbol 
representing  a  number,  which,  when  vrritten  above  and 
to  the  right  of  any  symbol  of  quantity,  indicates  that  a 
corresponding  power  of  that  quantity  is  to  be  takoi. 

Exponen'tuu,  a.  [Fr.  ezpoiieiiltee.]  Pertaining  to  an 
exponent  or  exponents. 

E.  eouaUon.  ( Math,)  An  equation  which  involves  terms 
wherdn  the  unknown  quantity  appears  as  an  exponent 
or  as  a  constituent  of  an  exponent    The  simplest  form 
of  exponential  equation  Is  oe  =  &;  one  of  its  w>lntions  is 
the  Ingarithm  of  h  to  the  ba$e  of  a,  or,  what  is  the  «une  f 
thing,  the  ratio  of  the  logarithm  of  6  to  that  of  a,  the  1 
bases  being  the  same,  but  arbitrary.    This  Is  only  one  I 
solution ;  the  equation  has  innumerable  other  imaginary 
roots,  and  is  consequently  traiueemdetUat.    A  curve  in  | 
whose  equation  the  cottrdinates  appear  as  exponents  la, 
in  like  manner,  called  an  exponential  eurve. 

Export',  V.  a.  [Fr.  exporitr;  Lat  exportan,  to  csott 
out]  To  bear  or  carry  out;  to  convey  or  transport  prod- 
uce or  goods  flrom  one  country  to  another. 

— n.  A  commodity  actually  conveyed  In  trafllc  frtnn  one 
country  to  another; — used  chiefly  in  the  plural — ezportc 
—  The  act  of  exporting;  exportation. 

Export'able,  a.  That  mav  be  exported. 

Exporta'tlon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exporiatio.]  Act 
of  convej-ing  in  traffic  goods  or  productions  frtnn  one 
country  to  another. 

Export'er,  n.  One  who  exports ;— opposed  to  tetporter. 

Expose',  V.  a.  [Fr.  expoeer;  Lat  erponere,  to  put  out] 
To  put  or  lay  open ;  to  set  out  to  public  view ;  to  dis- 
close; to  draw  fh>m  concealment ;  to  make  bare. — To 
promulffate;  to  explain;  to  exhibit;  to  offer  for  sale. 

Expose,  n.  [pp.  of  Fr.  ea^poeer.^  A  formal  statement, 
oral  or  written. 

Exposed',  p.  a.   Unprotected ;  liable  to  attack. 

Expos'edness,  n.  Act  of  exposing,  or  sute  of  being 
exposed. 

Expos'er,  n.  One  who  exposes. 

Exposl'tlon,  n.  [Fr.,  fh)m  Lat  expositio.']  Act  of  ex- 
posing; laying  open;  setting  to  public  view;  a  public 
exhibition  or  show. — Interpretation:  expounding;  ex- 
planation.—  Situation  vrith  reference  to  viewer  climate. 

Expositive,  a.  [Fr.  expoeitif.]  That  sets  forth ;  laying 
open;  explanatory. 

Expos'ltor,  n.  [Fr.  exwmieur,  from  Lat  txpmere,\ 
One  who  expounds  or  explains;  an  interpreter. — A  book 
that  expounds  and  explains. 

Expos'ltorjr,  a.  Explanatory;  serring  to  illustrate; 
exegetical. 

Ex  post  fhe'to.  [L.  Lat.,  literally,  by  something  done 
afterwards.]  {LawT)  A  phrase  used  to  denote  something 
done  after  the  conclusion  of  another  thing:  retrospec- 
tive. An  estate  granted  may  be  made  gouid  by  matter 
ex  poit  facto,  which  was  not  good  at  first  £r  pott/arto 
laws  are  such  as  are  made  to  operate  or  bear  upon  acts 
committed  preriously  to  the  making  of  such  laws,  and 
are  therefore  retrospective  In  their  operations.  In 
criminal  cases,  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  that  readers 
an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  In  which  it  was  not 
punishnble  at  the  time  it  was  committed ;  or  altering 
the  rules  of  eridence,  so  as  to  allow  different  or  le«i 
evidence  to  conrict  the  offender  than  was  required  whfn 
the  crime  was  first  perpetrated.  By  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  States,  Art  1.  {  9,  Confess  is  forbidden  to  pass 


ex  post  facto  laws ;  and  by  {  10,  subdiv.  1,  of  the  s 
instrument  m  well  as  by  the  constitutions  of  many.  It 
not  all,  of  the  States,  a  similar  reetriction  is  imposed 
upon  the  State  legislatures. 

Expos'tnlate,  v.  a,  [Lat  expostulare,  to  ask  from.) 
To  demand  urgently;  to  require;  to  find  fault;  to  re- 
monstrate; to  debate;  to  reason  earnestly  with  any  one 
on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct 

Expostnla'tlon,  n.  [Lat.  erpngtulatio.]  The  act  of 
reasoning  with  a  person  In  opposition  to  his  oondu^: 
remonstrance. 

Expos'tnlator,  n.  [L.  Lat]  One  who  expostulates. 

ExpiM'tnlatorir,  a.  Containing  remonstrance. 

Expos'nre,n.  [See  Expose.]  Actof  laving  open;  state 
of  being  laid  open  to  Muy  danger  or  inconvenience;  con- 
dition of  a  place  as  refEards  being  exported  to  the  accaai 
of  air  or  light  or  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 
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KMpomm&ff  V.  a.  [Lat.  eaeponere,  to  laj  or  wt  out.]  To 
Mt  oot;  to  ezplAin  the  mcMiiDg  of;  to  ioterprut. 

Ex^MBd'er*  n.  One  who  expUiDt  th«  meaning  of; 
an  interpreter. 

E»prgM%  r.  a.  [Tr^  from  Lat.  expntmt,  pp.  of  erpri- 
■crt,  to  preae  ont.J  Tu  aet  forth  In  word* ;  to  q>eak, 
write,  or  engrave ;  to  otter,  declare,  or  aaMrt ;  to  exhibit 
bj  torn ;  to  form  a  reeemblance  of;  to  indicate. 

—€.  Ctau-;  phdn;  direct;  not ambignooi ;  intended  for 
apupoee ;  emplojed  for  regular  and  epeedy  conveyance. 

—•.  A  mevenger  or  vehicle  sent  on  a  ipecial  occasion ; 
the  meaMkge  or  deapatch  aent ;  any  reguhu*  conveyance 
of  mceMge*  or  despiitchea. 

{(km.)  In  the  U.  S.,  a  ij'atem  ontanized  for  the 
tnuMportation  ot  merchandise  and  parcels,  and  f>»r  the 
collection  and  transminion  of  money.  Upon  tlie  com- 
pletion of  a  railroad  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
rssidents  of  thoae  cities  and  the  intermediate  towns 
made  a  practice  of  aending  parcels  back  and  forth  iu 
can  of  the  train  men.  This  habit^soon  grew  into  an 
abuse;  and,  as  an  outcome  of  the  "^railroad  comiiany's 
dSorts  to  break  it  up,  one  of  the  conductors  on  tbe 
Boston  A  Worcester  Railway— W.  F.  Hanideii— was 
mmiDarily  disthartred.  In  1838  Hamden  and  J.  W. 
Hale  effected  an  arrangement  with  the  companieii  for  a 
regular  ** express''  service,  via  Providence;  and  tlii> 
went  into  effect  March  4, 1839.  Alvan  Adams  started  h 
rival  express  bnaineas  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
via  Norwich  in  1840.  From  this  time  the  railitMdi> 
K^DrraUy  tuuk  up  the-  i(]«a^aiid  by  lh4,>  tltf-ji^  wnft  an 
u:pr«M  <«rvir«  (Hinin'Ctiijg  all  tli?  [«iiiii:li«]l  ciiit*  of  rlsp 
llart  and  W<*ei:^  Fur  a  time  tht!<  c4jiii|iiiEni-fl  ruri^ifnl  ift- 
irn,  but  tlu^  i^jvvrtiJiient  shortly  |inifjll«ltj;f<l  IU\».  The 
WelUu  FaT^M  Jt  i\».  express  wu  oKiablisiKHl  li'rwt'eii  St. 
Louis  mud  Sin  Fr&uc:LBc^>  in  IH54,  di«ln(£  nil  iriitDeiviH' 
bulbaEi  in  •hlinuftit*  by  tiverlmjil  ciraj^liw^ 
[  Iht!  Qiailm,  under  tbe  iinnni>  uf  tbe  Dvim- 
i  cumiAcUnu  ofthr  li^ioij  Pacilli 


—41.   A  person  over-carefnily  dressed ;  a  fop,  or  daodv. 
Ex'qatsltelj',  adv.    Nicely  ;  acctirately ;  with  keen 

perception. 
Ex'qnisltaneas,  n.    Nicety ;  accuracy ;  keenness  of 

perception. 
ExMiiiKaln'lty,  n,  (Med.)   Want  of  the  due  amount 

of  blood. 

catODM,  a.    [Lat.  ee,  and  sanguis,  blood.]    Deficient 

in  the  proper  amount  of  blood,  or  seeming  bloodless,  as 

a  person  after  a  copious  hemorrhage. 
Exsat'arate,  v  a.  [Lat.  er,  intenaive,  and  satur^  fhll.J 

To  impregnate  or  fill  thoroughly. 
—n.  Completely  filled;  as,  **ExsahtraU  with  Joy.**  MOtan. 
EjLSCtnd%  V. a.  FLat.  exseinderCj-io  cut  off.]  To  cut  ofl^; 

to  remove  fW>ni  fellowship. 
Exscrlp'tnral,  a.   Not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  or 

contrary  thereto. 
EjUMsa'tellate,  a.  (Zna.)   Applied  to  an  insect  which 

has  no  visible  scutellum,  it  being  wholly  covered  by  the 

prot  borax. 
Exsec'tloil«  n.    [Lat.  exseetio^  from  ex,  and  teeartf  to 

cut]    A  cutting  out,  or  ott. 
ExserC,  Exseri'edyO.    [Lat  exserfiM,  fh>m  es,  and 

serere,  to  sow.  «\^ 

or   plant.]  ^^  ^^ 

(Sot.)  Extend-  A       V       ^      -^ 

iug,  or  project- 
ing beyond 

■  o  m  G    otbc^r 

pmU    tu    ftft- 

ijienn. 
i^^vi.)     Ap- 

Elli-d  to  the 
eaU  of  mu  ill- 
sect,  when 
qui  to  diien- 
£nKi.^i1frOllitll4> 


E^p. 


1 

runr  •  ^i!^.    ^T.ijHiu-rsiN  <.f  i     w^y    mv   nniikiNMy    ul^mt 

|t,ikRMMi,,i^.i,  ,,(-   ^^^^,1i   ^"-.1  «i,iKii »,<*<>  arp  ti-ni'i4iiorLt*d 

for  individoala  and  $l,5O0,0U0.(NX)  for  tbe  government 
Exprc«%«fe,  n.    The  amount  to  be  paid  for  any  par- 
eel  by  express. 
ExBrcs'sible*  a.  Capable  of  being  aqueesed  out,  or  of 

Mof  uttered,  repreeented,  sUted,  or  declared. 
Exprcs'slon.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  exf>remo.1   Act  of  ex- 

pmnng ;  forcing  out  by  pressure ;  sxtorting  or  elici^ 

tng.  — Bocution;  diction;  peculiarity  of  utterance  or 

mental  tone. — (Fine  Arts.)   The  representation  of  the 

Tarions  passionii  of  the  mind. 
ExprcslBl«nleM^  a.   Void  of  expression. 
Exprcs'siTe,  a.    [Fr.  expresn/.]    Serving  to  express, 

otter,  or  represent;  showing  with  force;  significant; 

•npfaatical. 
Exprcs'slYelyy  adv.   In  a  manner  distinct  and  clear 

to  the  mind. 
Ezprcs'slTenMM*  n.    Power  of  representation  by 

words  or  signs. 
Ezprcasly,  ado.    Not  by  implication;  plainly;  dis- 

tiactlj. 
Expr»MUi'«l*ll.  n.   (Civil  Law.)   A  species  of  nova^ 

tion,  as  a  creditor  s  acceptance  of  a  new  debtor,  who 

takes  the  place  of  the  old  debtor,  who  is  relieved. 

IxprMB^iflsory  n.   (Civil  Law.)    One  who  assumes 

the  debt  of  another  and  becomes  alone  bound. 
Expoi^,  («x-p*^,)  «•  a.   [Lat.  expuanare,  to  take  by 

sennit,  from  ex,  and  pufftta^  a  battle.]    To  take  by  as- 

Mwlt ;  to  storm ;  to  capture ;  to  reduce ;  to  subdue. 
Expoii^'ablev  a.  Capable  of  being  forced  or  conquered. 

"  A  elty  bj  DO  aru  of  oon  0ipugnabU."—Sp«n»€f. 
Ezpnnia'tloilv  n.  A  taking  by  assault;  conquest. 
Sxpaf'aloii,  n.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  exptdsio,  from  fzpel- 

Urf^  to  drive  out]    Act  of  driving  out;  state  of  being 

driren  away,  with,  or  without,  violence. 
EzpnralYe,  a.    [Fr.  exptdsi/.l    Having  the  power  of 

(Invingout:  as,  **an  expulsive  bondage.'* — Wiseman. 
Ezpiiiic'tlon,  n.  [Lat  earpuitcfio.J  Condition  of  being 

freed  from  errors. 
Ezpiinfre',  r.  a.    [Lat  exptin^ferv,  to  sting;  to  prick 

out]  To  blot  out ;  to  efface ;  to  erase ;  to  obliterate ;  to 

destroy ;  to  render  invisible. 
Expar'i^tey  or  ^n'pnrgiUe^  v.  a.  TLat  expurgare, 

to  clean  out.]    To  render  clean ;  to  purify ;  to  free  from 

what  ii  offensive. 
Bxpar||m'tton«  n.    [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  expurgatio.]    A 

cleansing  out ;  a  purification ;  a  freeing  firom  what  is  of- 
fensive. 
Kxpar'i^tor,  or   Ex^piurymtor,   n.     One   who 

cleanses,  frees,  or  purifies. 
Kxparfgmto'rial,  a.   Serving  to  cleanse,  purity,  or 

free  from  errors. 
Bx|Mir'||^tory,  a.     [Fr.  expurgatmre.]    Cleansing; 

purifjing;  freeing  from  anything  noxious,  or  erroneous. 
Ex'qntaite,  a.    [Ijit.  extjiHntus ;  Fr.exrfuis.]    Sought 

carefully:  choice;  select;  nice;  exact:  highly  finishes]. 

-^Matnrely  considered;  delicate;  refined;  matchless. 


Exnlr'citthiii,  n.    A  drylniE;  up.  or  (^xliaqjtlon. 

Exflle't'iiH IP,  ri,    Temlirig  tt>  ilry  out, 

ExMpai'tlon,  n.  [Ut  exspuiUo,  a  spitting  out]  A  dis- 
cliRr»;re  of  saliva;  a  spitting  of  phlegm  from  the  lungs 
or  trachea. 

Exstlp'alate,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  stipula,  a  stem.]  (Bot.) 
Wanting  stem. 

Exsne'eona,  a.  [T^t  e«,  andsiiccu«,Juice.]  Wanting 
sap. 

Exsne'tlon,  n.  [Lat  exsuetio,  trova.  exiugere,  to  suck 
out.]   The  act  of  sucking  out 

Exsnda'tlon,  or  Exnda'tion,  n.  [Lat.  exsudatio.] 
A  sweating  out ;  an  extillation ;  an  emission. 

ExsnfBa'tioii,  n.  [Lat  exsufflaUo,  a  breathing,  or 
blowing  out.]  A  ceremony  in  the  rubric  of  the  CaUiolic 
Church,  for  exorcising  persons  possessed. 

Extant',  a.  [Lnt.  exlans,  ftom  exstare,  to  stand  out.] 
Standing  out;  protruded:  actually  in  being;  now  sub- 
sisting;; AS,  **AI1  his  extant  works."  —  Johnson. 

Eat'taair,  n.    See  Ecstasy. 

Extat'lc,  Extatical,  a.    See  Ecstatic. 

Extempora'neoiUl,  a.  [Lat.  exlemporaneus,  from  ex, 
and  tempus.]  Springing  from  the  time  or  occasion:  com- 
ing from  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  unpremeditated; 
composed,  performed,  or  uttered  without  previous  study. 

Extempora'neonsly.  adv.  Without  previous  study. 

Extempora'neonsncsa,  n.  The  quality  or  faculty 
of  being  unpremeditated. 

Extem'porartljr,  adv.  Without  previous  study,  or 
deliberation. 

Extem'porary,  a.  [Lat  ex,  and  temporanaf.]  Aris- 
ing from  the  circumstances;  composed,  performed,  or 
uttered  without  premeditiition. 

Extein'pore,a«/e.  [Lat]  In  an  extemporary  manner; 
unpremoditAtedly ;  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
"  Tbe  babtt  of  ■peaking  exttmpafn."— Blair. 

— a.  UnprenKHlitnte<l ;   without  previous  reflection. 

Extem'pore  Speaking^.  [Lait.  ex,  and  tempora- 
rius,  lasting  but  for  a  time,  temporary.]  (Bhet.)  The 
art  of  cletirly  and  forcibly  expressing  one's  ideas  upon 
any  subject  without  previous  prepuration,  at  least  as 
regards  the  words ;  for,  strictly  sp<'Hking,  every  extem- 
porized speech  pre-supposen  a  preliminary  operation  of 
thtiUKht.  Before  extemporizing  a  speech,  it  is  necessary 
to  Imve  the  foundation  of  the  discoune  fixo<l  on  the 
mind,  and  the  succession  of  thought*  to  be  expresswi. 
There  should  relpn  between  all  it*  parts  an  order  of  fili- 
ation, or  genemtion,  the  one  idea  naturally  producing 
the  other;  and  they  should  be  so  disposed  that  ench 
may  be  found  in  the  very  place  nurkwl  out  for  it,  the 
moment  it  is  required.  The  great  requisite  in  JC.  S.  is 
to  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  regarding  the  subject  on 
which  one  is  alK)ut  to  speak.  In  order  to  speak  forcibly 
and  clearly,  one  must  begin  by  feeling  vividly,  and  then 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject  will  naturally  follow.  It 
should  not  however,  obtain  such  possession  of  the  mind 
as  to  prevent  it  fn>m  acting;  forthemind  of  thespeaktr 
muy  become  so  completely  absorUed  iu  tbe  contunipU* 


tion  of  his  satjact,  as  to  be  unable  to  enter  upon  Its 
development  This  forms  a  stumbling-block  to  many 
in  attempting  to  become  go«Kl  speakers;  and  it  fk^ 
qnently  occur*  with  men  of  genius.  He,  therefore,  who 
would  speak  well,  must  feel  what  he  has  to  say  with 
sufficient  strength  to  express  It  with  warmth  and  vivao- 
itv*  but  his  feeling  must  not  attain  that  vehemence 
which  prevents  the  mind  fh>m  acting,  and  paralyiea  the 
expreasion,  fh>m  Its  very  fhlneea.  In  speaking,  the 
feelings  have  to  be  resolved  into  ideas,  thoughts,  images ; 
and  these  into  words,  phrases,  language.  The  main 
idea  of  the  sul^ect  has  to  be  firmly  grasMd ;  and  in  its 
exposition  it  has  to  be  divided  into  its  principal  parts  or 
members,  and  these  into  subordinate  parts;  and  so  on 
until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The  imagination  is  one  of 
tbe  most  neoessarv  faculties  to  the  extempore  speaker; 
it  ought  to  be  endowed  with  great  quickness  in  the  for> 
mation  and  variation  of  its  pictures,  and  also  with  great 
clnarneas,  in  order  to  produce,  at  first  effort,  a  well- 
marked  image,  the  linea  and  outlines  defined  with  great 
exactness,  and  the  colors  bright,  so  that  language  has 
only  to  reproduce  it  unhesitatingly  and  unconf^isedly. 
In  many  men,  even  of  talent,  the  imagination  is  not 
sufficiently  ready  and  clear ;  it  works  too  slowly,  owing 
either  to  a  natural  deficiency,  or,  more  ft-equently,  to  a 
want  of  practice.  To  many,  again,  the  excitement  of 
appearing  in  public  is  so  great  as  to  produce  a  certain 
incapacity  of  speaking,  not  unlike  inability  to  walk  fh)m 
giddiness.  The  great  means  of  getting  over  this  is  to  feel 
perfectly  en  re  of  what  yon  are  going  to  say,  and  to  have  a 
clear  concept jun  of  II,  Tlie  public  speaxer  requires  to 
be  abU-  %o  think  methodically;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
Du^ht  to  itudy  lagtc^  and  the  works  of  the  best  authors ; 
ho  uu^ht,  alio,  to  acquire  such  a  mastery  over  his  own 
thought,  as  to  be  able  to  dts:  impose  it  into  its  parts,  to 
analyzx^  It  mt<i  it»  elements,  and  then,  at  need,  to  re-com- 
]x»ie,  re-galher.  and  concentraie  it  again  by  a  svntheti- 
■ess.  Now,  tills  can  he  well  done  only  by  writ- 
'  hotice.one  oiit;ht  lo  bogin  by  learning  to  write 
'  l&niuros  to  spoMk.  In  learning  to  write,  one 
itriiUlioti  of  tht"  great  masters  of  oratory, 
wonderful  ctr-Aniess  and  intensity  to 
^Meo  UN  lo  look  at  a  subject  in  every 
tjdi'mtiiJii  of  a  sutiject,  the  best  way 
"* '  of  the  main  idea,  and  regard  it 
If,  the  different  faculties  of  tho 
mIvi^h  upon  this  single  point; 
''  ve-r  in  every  direction,  and 
irincipal  parts  then  come 
"^  ^selves  from  each  other, 
]pped,  until  they  reach 
ker  should  have  his 
on  a  great  variety 
u(  i^nlfJix-iA,  nKnTin  piii[kii]Hrl,v  such  as  are  regarded  tts 
Tarn  ting  |>art  of  a  lib^riil  edtKHtion;  for  we  can  extem- 
porise only  what  is  already  in  the  mind.  It  is  of  impor* 
tance,  too,  that  all  we  know  be  strongly  conceived, 
firmly  linked  together,  and  carefnllv  wrought  out  in 
such  a  way  that,  throughout  all  the  diversity  of  knowl- 
edge, the  mind,  so  far  as  may  lie,  shall  admit  nothing 
save  what  it  thoroughly  comprehends,  or,  at  least,  has 
made  its  own,  to  a  certain  exti*nt,  by  meditation.  Fur- 
ther, in  public  speaking,  thought  has  to  l>e  clothed  In 
language;  and  some  attention  to  this  is  likewise  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  subject  may  appear  in  as  favoi^ 
able  a  dress  as  possible.  Kor  this  purpose,  one  ought 
to  cultivate  assiduously  that  natural  desire  of  commu- 
nicating to  others  what  he  knows,  and  of  making  them 
see  things  in  the  same  light  that  he  sees  them.  The 
mind  seizes  upon  a  thing  more  quickly,  and  conceives  it 
more  clearly,  when  there  is  also  present  to  the  mind  ths 
idea  of  communicating  it  to  another;  and  thus,  also,  a 
natural  desire  is  fostered  fi*r  public  speaking.  In  the 
details  of  diction,  at  the  moment  of  public  speaking, 
RTeat  decision  is  necessary,  in  order  to  clothe  the  ideas 
in  proper  words  as  they  fly  past,  and,  amidst  many  un- 
suitable, to  allow  none  but  such  as  are  proper  to  escape 
from  the  lips.  l*he  speaker,  however,  at  first,  ought 
not  to  be  too  nice  in  this  respect :  especially,  when  once 
he  has  begun  a  sentence  or  an  idea,  ne  ought  to  go  on 
daringly  to  the  end,  even  though  he  may  have  to  take 
refuge  in  some  incorrectness  of  language,  or  some  un- 
authorixed  turn  of  expression.  Decision,  and  even  rash- 
ness, are  necessary  for  him  who  would  make  a  good 
public  speaker.  Finally,  the  understanding  which  sees 
rightly,  and  conceives  clearly,  and  the  heart  which  feels 
keenly,  soon  come  to  find  naturally,  and  without  effort, 
the  words  and  tbe  arrangements  most  analogous  to  what 
is  to  be  expressed. 

ExtemporlBa'tloii,  n.  The  art,  or  act  of  speaking 
without  previous  preparation;  providing  with  unsuit- 
able tools,  or  materials,  that  which  is  immediately  ueces- 
Kiry.  —  See  Bxtxmporx  Spkaki.'vo. 

Ext^m'porlxe,  r.n.  To  speak,  write,  act,  or  provide 
withont  any  puitable  preparation  :  to  do  anything  in  a 
busty,  off-hand  manner;  to  speak  in  public  without 
written  notes. 

— r.  a.  To  do  anything  withont  sufficient  time,  or  proper 
material  for  tbe  purpose. 

Extem'porlBer,  n.  One  who  speaks  without  pre> 
vious  study,  or  writton  notes ;  one  who  arranges  any- 
thing without  due  previous  notice. 

Extend\  v.  a.  [Lnt.  extendere,  to  stretch  out.]  To  draw 
out;  to  prolong;  to  protract. — To  extend:  enlarge; 
widen ;  dilate.  —  To  hold  forth ;  to  reach  out ;  to  bestow ; 
to  offer. 

«.  n.  To  reach ;  to  be  contained  in  length  or  breadth. 
"  Uj  goodneM  «ct0nd€th  not  U>  tbf."—Paaltiu. 

Extend'edly,  adv.  In  an  extended  or  enlarged  man- 
ner. 

Extend'er.n.  One  who  extends^  tbat^hiph^y-etc^ei^ 
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Cxteiid'lble,  «.  Otpable  of  bdog  enlarged,  or  wid- 
eii«d  ;  that  mmj  b«  ejciMUidad,  or  stretched. 

ExiensibU'ltjr,!*.  [L.  Ut.  eaUmtibiUUuJ]  Ctftuitj 
of  MiffM*iiiK  gTftiiriffn 

Sxtea'slble,  a.  [Wr^  tfom  Ui.  exUmtOMi,]  Thmt 
may  be  extended ;  raeoeptible  of  enUrgeoMnt. 

Ext«ii'tolbleB«M,  n.  Xzteneibility. 

Extan'slle,  a.  CaMble  of  extension. 

Extension,  n.  [Fr^  from  L*t  extemio.]  Act  of  ex- 
pandlng,  stretching,  or  r««ching.— 8Ute  of  being  ex- 
panded, stretched,  or  dilated. — That  property  of  a  body 
causing  it  to  occupy  place  in  space. 

(X<ytc.)  A  term  used  in  contrast  to  eomprehmtion^ 
and,  as  applied  to  a  general  notion,  denoting  the  number 
of  otjects  included  under  it.  By  detaching  properties 
from  a  notion,  we  extend  the  list  of  objects  to  which  it 
applies;  by  narrowing  the  sphere  of  a  notion,  the 
qualities  which  it  comprehends  proportionallY  increase. 
Thus,  the  greater  the  S.  of  common  terms,  the  lees  the 
compreheiuion,  and  vict  verso. 

( Cbm.)  An  engagement  by  which  a  creditor  allows  to 
his  debtor  ftirther  time  for  payment 

Exien'sionaU  a.  Haring  great  extent 

Exten'slonlsty  n.  He  who  fkvort  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
tension. 

Exien'slwe.  a.  {L.  ImX.  extmsivut.]  HaTing  mat  ex- 
tent; wide;  large;  comprehensive;  widely  dimised.— 
Capable  of  extension. 

Extan'slwelir,  adv.  largely;  to  a  great  extent;  as, 
a  story  extensivkp  circulated. 

Exten'slveneas,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ex- 
tended; largeness. 

Exten'aor,  n.  [Lat]  (Anat.)  Any  muscle  that  serres 
to  extend  or  straighten  a  member  of  the  human  body ;  — 
antagonistic  to  the  Jlesor,  which  bends  the  limbs  or 
members. 

Extent',  n.  VL.  Lat  exUnhm,  the  thing  drawn  out, 
from  extendo.j  Space  to  which  a  thing  is  extended; 
compass ;  degree ;  bulk;  site. 

(Bug.  Law.)  An  execution  by  which  the  body  of  the 
debtor  and  his  property  might  be  taken  immediately  to 
enforce  due  payment 

— In  various  States  of  the  AmericanUnlon  the  term  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  writs  which  give  the  creditor  pos- 
session of  the  debtor's  lands  for  a  limited  time  till  the 
debt  is  paid. 

Exten'nate,  v.  a.  [Lat  txtmuare,  from  es,  and  iantit, 
lean.1  To  render  thin,  lean,  or  lengthy ;  to  miake  long,  or 
slender.  —To  lessen;  to  diminish. 

—V.  a.  To  become  thin,  subtle,  or  slender ;  to  be  drawn 
out,  or  extenuated. 

Exten'aatlnirl7'»  <^v.  By  way  of  palliation,  or  ex- 
tenuation. 

Ektenna'tton,  n.  [Fr^  ttom  Lat  fxtenuatio,  from 
UnuiM^  thin.]  Process  of  becoming  thin ;  act  of  losing 
flesh ;  representation  of  anything  as  less  wrong  than  is 
the  fkct;  palliation  ;  mitigation. 

Exten'o  Ator,  n.  One  who  palliates,  or  alleviates. 

Exten'aatorjr.  a.  Leading  to  palliate,  or  lighten. 

Exte'rior,  a.  [Fr.  exUrieur^  from  Lat  txUrior^  comp. 
of  crtenu, outside.]  Outward;  outer;  foreign. 

— Rxtrinsic;  external,  with  reference  to  pwsons;  as, 
*«  Without  exUrior  aid  he  must  now  fUl.**  —  MiWm. 

K  angU.  (Oeom.)  The  angle  included  between  any 
side  of  a  polygon,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  adjacent 
one ;  also  the  angle  formed  on  the  outside  of  two  par- 
allel lines  by  a  third  line  which  crosses  them.  So,  in 
Fig.  M,  AFI,  IFB,  OHG,  and  CUD,  are  exterior 
angles. 

— H.  The  outer  surfkoe;  whatever  is  external ;  the  visible 
deportment  of  a  person ;  appearance. 

— n. pi.  The  outward  parts  of  anything;  visible  acts ;  ex- 
ternal deportment ;  forms  or  ceremonies. 
*' Wbtle  his  «a(«Hor«  were  faalUsM.  the  heart  wu  oorrapi.**  .IWkiM. 

Exterlor'ltx,  n.   Outwardness;  superficies;  surface. 

Exte'rlorljr,  adp.  Externally ;  on  the  outside. 

Exter'mlnate,  r.  a.  [Lat,  from  ex,  and  Urmintu,  a 
limit]  TO  drive  beyond  the  boundaries;  to  drive  away; 
to  root  out ;  to  exterminate;  to  take  away. 

Exter'mlnated*  p.  a.  Destroyed ;  eradicated ;  taken 
away. 

Extermlna'tton*  n.  Total  destruction;  elimination. 

Exter'nilnatlvev  a.  That  which  destroys,  expels,  or 
eradicates. 

Exter'mlnator,  n.  One  who  destroys  or  expels, 
takes  away  or  eradicates. 

Exter^mlnntory,  a.  That  leads  to  destroy. 

Extern',  n.  [Lat  extemus^  outside.]  A  pupil  belonging 
to  an  academy  or  college,  but  living  beyond  it«  bounds. 

Exter'nnl,  a.  OutwM^i;  exterior;  visible:  apparent; 
—  Foreign :  not  connected  with  the  home  polity. — Hav- 
ing an  outward  appearance. 

••  The  ttNmal  aot  of  Idolatry.'*— MBtatflMl. 

Extemnl'lty,  n.  Existence  in  space;  exteriority; 
separation  from  the  facnlties  of  perception. 

Exter'nillly,a(fr.  In  appearance;  ontwardly;  visibly. 

Exter'nalM,  «•.  />/.  Things  not  essential  to  the  intrinsic 
value ;  outward  show ;  ce^emoniF«^  Ac. 

Exterm'neons,  a.  [Lat.  ez,  and  terra,  land.]  Com- 
ing from  abroad. 

Exierritorlal'lty,  n.  The  condition  of  being  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  country. 

"  As  hU  (Um  Pope's)  •xttrrUorimHtf  ^ortats  1 

ostais  ta  tb«  0M10U7."  —  PmL 
Exter'ston,  n.   [Fr^  from  Lat  exUrsio^  a  wiping  out] 

The  act  of  rubMng  or  wiping  out 
Extinct',  a.   [lAt.  p.  of  extingunt^  to  put  out,  to  extin 

guish.]    Extinguished;  quenched;   put  out    ** Extinct 

as  tow.**(/M<'aA.) — Terminated;  closed;  annihilated 

abolished;  destroyed. 


Extlne'tlMi,  «.  fr.,  from  Lat  «r«tfMefo.]  Theactof 
quenchins,  or  sofCacatiag  light  or  fire.  —  State  of  being 
•xtiBguisaed  or  quenched.  —  Destruction ;  annihilation ; 
suupisssion :  as,  **  The  ext*$tetioH  of  nations.** 

Ex'ttne*  n.  {BoL)  The  outer  coat  of  a  pollen-grain. 

Extln^Klltall*  «.  a.  [Lat  extinifuere^  to  suppress  or  put 

out]  To  suppress;  to  destroy.  —  To  cloud;  to  obscure. 

"  Bsr  TlrUMS  (hat  tali»tgmi»h  art."  —  8kmk$, 

Ex tin'gw  Ishnble,  a.  That  may  be  quenched  or  de- 
stroyedT 

Exttn'|n>Asl>^i*9  **•  One  irho  puts  oot  or  extinguishes. 
A  hollow  conical  instrument  used  to  put  out  the  light 
of  a  candle. 

Extln'rnlshment,  n.  Act  of  extinguishing  or  put- 
ting out,  or  quenching;  extinction;  suppression;  de- 
struction; abolition;  nullification;  a  putting  an  end  to, 
or  coming  to  an  end ;  termination. 

Extlr^pnbley  a.  That  may  be  extirpated  or  eradioated. 

Extlr'pnte,  «.  a.  [Vr.exHrper;  Lat  exHrptK  exHrpaJhu; 
ex,  and  sft'rps,  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
stock,  root;  probably  allied  to  Stem,  q.  «.1  To  pull  or 
pluck  up  by  the  roots;  to  root  out;  to  eradicate;  to  de- 
stroy totally;  to  exterminate;  to  cut  out;  to  cut  off; 
to  remove  completely. 

Extir'pnted, i>.  a.  Plucked  up  by  the  roots;  rooted 
out:  eradicated;  totally  destroyed. 

Extlrnn'tlon,  f».  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  exHrpatio.l  Act  of  ex- 
tirpating or  rooting  out;  eradication;  excision;  total 
destruction;  complete  removal. 

Exttr'pntor,  n.  [Lat ;  Fr.  exC^rpotenr.]  One  who  roots 
out ;  a  destroyer. 

Extlr'nntorjr,  a.  That  roots  out  or  destroys. 

Extol';  r.  a.  [Lat  extoUo—ex,  and  tollo,  to  lift  or 
up,  to  raise,  from  the  root  tol,  allied  to  Gr.  Oad.  See  ToL- 
XftATK.]  To  lift  out  or  up;  to  raise  up;  to  elevate;  to 
raise  in  words  or  eulogy;  to  exalt  in  commendation; 
to  praise ;  to  laud ;  to  magnify ;  to  comprehend  highly ; 
to  glorify. 

Ex'ton,  in  Ikmuplvania^  a  post-village  of  Chester  co., 
about '»  m.  W.  of  PhiUdelphia. 

Extor'slve,  a.  Serving  to  extort;  tending  to  draw 
fW>m  by  compulsion. 

Extor^i veljry  adv.  In  an  extorsive  manner ;  by  vio- 
lence. 

Extort',  V.  a.  [Lat  ei«sftfaa,  fh>m  txiorqma—ex,  and  tor- 
quto^  to  turn,  to  twist  See  ToKTuax.1  To  twist  or  wrench 
out ;  to  wrest  away ;  to  draw  f^m  by  force  or  compul- 
sion; to  wrest  or  wring  from ;  to  take  or  gafai  by  rio- 
lence  or  oppression;  to  exact  violently. 

Extort'ed,  j>.  a.  Drawn  or  wrung  troia  by  compulsion. 

Extortion*  n.  [Fr.  extortiom,  from  L.  Lat  extortio.] 
Act  of  extorting;  act  or  practice  of  wresting  anything 
from  a  person  by  force,  duress,  menaces,  authority,  or 
by  any  undue  exercise  of  power;  illegal  exaction  or 
oompiUsion:  oppression;  rapacity;  oppressive  exaction. 

Extor'tlonarjry  a.  Pertaining  to  or  implying  extor- 
tion. 

Extor'tloner,  n.  One  who  practises  extortion. 

Extor'tlonlst,  n.  An  extortioner. 

Ex'tm.  [Lat,  contracted  fh>m  extnn  (parte  beluff  un- 
derstood), firom  exfrr,  outward,  on  the  outside.]  A  Latin 
£  reposition  noting  something  beyond  or  more  than  what 
I  usual  or  agreed  upon,  and  often  used  in  composition ; 
as,  erfra-Judicial. 

—a.  Extraordinary;  excessive;  additional ;  as,<»fra  work, 
extra  pay,  Ac 

— M.  Something  extraordinary ;  additional ;  not  included 
in  the  ordinary  course  or  charges.  (CoUoq.) 

Extmct'.  V.  a.  [Lat  extraetus,  fh>m  extraho — ex,  and 
(roAo,  to  draw.  See  Tract.]  To  draw  out  or  forth ;  to 
draw  fh>m  by  any  means  or  operation ;  to  draw  or  bring 
out;  to  find  out;  to  take  out  or  from;  to  take  out  or 
select  as  a  part ;  to  draw,  write,  or  copy  out. 

Ex'tnhet,  n.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  fIrom 
something ;  a  passage  taken  fh>m  a  book ;  a  quotation ; 
an  abstract 

(MfdA  The  name  applied  to  preparations  obtained 
In  a  variety  of  ways  fh)m  vegetable  sources.  Sometimes 
they  consist  of  the  simple  evaporated  Juices  of  the  fresh 
plant,  and  at  others  of  certain  principles  extracted  fh>m 
the  flresh  or  dried  plant  bymeans  of  a  menstruum  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  them.  They  are  termed  watery,  alco- 
holic, acetous,  or  ethereal,  according  to  the  menstruum 
employed.  The  object  is  to  preserve  the  principles  from 
putrefaction,  which  is  likely  to  occur  while  they  re- 
main associated  with  or  dissolved  in  other  portions  of 
the  plant  They  are  idso  thus  more  readily  used  in 
making  pills,  ix.  Compound  extracts  are  those  which 
are  prepared  firom  several  plants,  and  simple  extracts 
from  one  only. 

Extnhet'ed.  p.  a.    Drawn  or  taken  out. 

ExtnhCt'lble,  a.    That  may  be  extracted. 

ExtnhC'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  fW>m  Lat  extractio.]  Act  of  ex- 
tracting or  drawing  out ;  derivation  of  persons  from  a 
stock  or  family ;  descent;  lineage;  genealogy;  origin; 
birth. 

{Chem.)  The  operation  of  drawing  essences,  tinctures, 
Ac,  fh>m  a  substance. 

(Math,)  The  operation  that  has  for  its  object  the  dis- 
covery or  the  number,  or  root  which,  when  multiplied 
by  itself  a  stated  number  of  times,  yields  a  given  result 

Extract'lTe,  a.  [Fr.  extracts/.]  That  may  be  extracted. 

— f».  An  extract 

Extnhet'or,  n.  He  or  that  which  extracts  or  draws  out 

Extrthdl'tion,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  ex.  and  traditio,  from 
tTx'do,  traditu*.  to  jrive  or  deliver  up.  See  Traditio?*.] 
A  giviuK  up  or  surrender  of;  the  delirery.  under  a 
treitty.of  acrimlnnl,  by  one  government  to  another,  to 
which  he  naturally  belongs,  with  a  view  to  trial  and 
punishment  —  The  surrenderor  persons  by  one  federal 
state  to  another,  on  ita  demand,  pursuant  to  their  fed- 1 


eral  constitution  and  laws.  Treaties  sxlst  bctweso  tb* 
U.  States,  and  England,  France,  Prussia,  Aostria,  Ac^ 
for  the  mutual  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  ninr- 
der,  forsery,  arson,  or  embeixlement 

Extra'ooa,  n.  {At^.)  See  Akoh. 

Extra-do'tni*  a.  (Law.)  Same  as  PAKAranurAt,  q.  v. 

Extm-folln'eeons,  a.  [Lat  extra,  vrithout,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Away  ttaai  the  leaves,  or  inaarted 
in  a  different  place  from  them. 

Extnme'neons,  a.  [Lat  extra,  and  pouu,  a  kind.] 
(ZoSl.)  Belonging  to  another  kind. 

Extm-Jndl'cinl«  a.  [Lat  extra,  beyond, 
a  Judicial  investigation;  Fr.  ex/roMKltctatre.]    (Z< 
Not  belonging  to  the  Judge  or  to  his  Jnrisdictioci, 
withstanding  which  he  takes  cognisance  of  it 

Extm-Jndl'elmlljr,  adv.  In  an  extrarjndicia]  n 

Extra-mnn'dihne,  a.   (Xat  extra,  and  mm 
from  mumdue,  the  world.    Bee  UmmAJn.]   B^ond  tbs 
limit  of  the  material  worid. 

Extm-mn'ml,  a.  [Lat  extra,  and  w^uroMt,  ftoim 
mwnu,  a  wall.]  Without  or  beyond  the  walls,  ^  of  a 
fortified  city. 

Extm'neons,  a.  [Lat  extraamu,  ftttm.  extra,  without, 
beyond.]  Foreign ;  not  belonging  to  a  thing ;  sodstlng 
without ;  not  intrinsic ;  irrelevant 

Extm'neoosljr.  adv.  In  an  extraneous  manner. 

Extmor'dlnnrieo,  n.pL  Things  which  exceed  the 
usual  order,  kind,  or  method. 

Extmor'dlnnrtly,  adv.   In  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner; uncommonly;  remarkably;  nnusaally;  ] 
larly ;  eminently. 

Extmor'dlnarj',  a.  pfr.  extraordinaire:  Lat  s 
ordinariui — extra,  and  ordtiMirtiic.  See  OanniABT.] 
Beyond  that  which  is  ordinary  or  usual ;  beyond  or  oat 
of  the  common  order  or  method ;  not  in  the  usual,  cua- 
tomary,  or  regular  course ;  unusual ;  unwonted ;  exceed- 
ing the  common  degree  or  measure ;  remarkable ;  nn- 
common ;  eminent ;  rare ;  wonderful ;  special ;  particular. 

Extrihw'amnce,  or  Extrataoahct,  h.  [Fr.,  fhm  lat. 
extra,  ^navagane,  ftom  vapo,  to  vrandcr.  See  Taaa- 
BOicn.j  A  vrandering  bevond  bounds  or  limits;  a  goinie 
beyond  the  limits  of  strict  truth  or  probability ;  excet* 
of  affection,  passion,  or  appetite;  any  exoe«  or  wander- 
ing finom  prescribed  limits  or  bounds  of  naoderation ; 
wUdnees;  irregularity ;  excess ;  prodigality;  profoaioa ; 
wastefblness ;  dissipation ;  lavish  expcmditnre. 

Extra v'lhynnt,  a.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  extra,  outside,  and 
vagus,  wandering  ]  Exceeding  due  bounds ;  onreasonatle; 
immoderate ;  unrestrained ;  uncontrolled ;  vrild ;  exeea- 
slve. — Profuse  In  expense;  prodigal ;  vrastefhL 

Extmw'niriUlt.  tt.  One  confined  to  no  general  mle. 

Extmv'nirnntljr*  adv.  In  an  immoderate,  wild,  or 
excessive  manner. 

Extraw'ihynntneflSy  n.  Excess;  extravagance;  im- 
moderation. 

ExtmwMffnn'MS  n.  [It]  (Jfiw.)  A  kind  of  wild,  in- 
coherent music. 

(lAL)  A  play  composed  regMdlees  of  rules,  and  gen- 
erally of  the  burlesque  kind. 

ExtmT'lhsnte,  v.  a.  [Lat  extra,  outside,  and  ras,  a 
vessel.]  To  cause  the  blood  to  flow  out  of  its  |«oper  re- 
ceptacles. 

ExtrAYasatlon,  (db^rdtn^Mn'sAtm,)  «.  [Fr.,  flnom 
Lat  extra,  and  vat,  a  vessel.]  (Surg.)  Applied  to  flai;Ss 
which  are  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  rec«ptaci««. 
Thus,  an  £L  of  blood  takes  phuw  when  an  artery  or  vcte 
is  ii\Jured,  and  the  blood  eso^ies  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  and  an  E.  of  urine,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  or  ulceration,  that  fluid  makes  its  way  into  the 
cellular  substance,  or  among  the  abdominal  viscera.  E. 
is  distinguished  frova  exudation,  in  that  in  the  latter 
case,  the  walls  of  the  ressels  remain  entire,  and  the 
fluids  escspe  by  secretion.  It  is  nearly  synonymons  with 
effusion,  lAit  is  not  so  comprehensive.  The  discolora- 
tion that  follows  contusions  is  occasioned  by  the  E.  o€ 
blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin,  from  the 
rupture  of  small  blood-vessels.  When  the  ruptured 
vessel  is  large,  or  situated  in  a  delicate  part  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  brain,  E.  is  usually  fiital. 

Extm-was'enlar,  a.  The  blood  is  said  so  to  be,  when, 
fh)m  any  cause,  it  is  outside  the  proper  vtascls. 

Extreme',  a.  [Fr.  cxtreaie,  fh>m  Lat  ex<reaMu.1  Out- 
ermost; at  the  utmost  point  or  border;  fhrtbeet — 
Last;  conclusive;  final.— Extended,  or  contracted  totha 
last  extent 

Extreme',  n.  The  part  which  terminates  a  body ;  the 
outer  verge  or  point  of  anything. 

{Logic.)  This  word  is  synonymous  vrith  term,  when 
used  in  reference  to  a  proposition.  The  sultiect  and 
predicate  are  the  two  extremes  of  a  propofdtion,  the 
copula  being,  as  it  were,  placed  betweMi  them.  In 
speaking  of  a  syll<^;ism,  the  extremes  are  understood  to 
mean  the  extremes  or  terms  of  the  conclurion. 

(Mut.)  A  word  employed  in  describing  thooe  intervale 
in  which  the  diatonic  distances  are  increased  or  dimin- 
ished by  a  chromatic  semitone. 

Extreme'iewu  a.  Infinite. 

Extremely,  adv.  To  the  utmost  degree,  or  point. 

Extreme  ITnetlon,  n.  [Lat  extrewiue,  last  wscfio, 
an  anointing.]  One  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  on  the  passage  in  the 
epistle  of  St  James :  **  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  vrith  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.**  (V.  14.)  The  rite  is  called  **  extreme  '*  unction  be- 
cause administered  only  to  pweons  at  the  point  of 
death.  It  is  supposed  to  purify  the  soul  of  the  dying 
person  ftom  any  sin  he  may  have  committed,  whicb  has 
not  been  previoniUy  expiated  by  participation  in  the 
other  means  of  grace,  and  to  eive  him  strength  aad 
grace  for  the  last  stnugle.  A\Im  athnii^^tered  by  the 
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friMl.  wbA,  dipping  hit  thnmb  in  the  holy  ollf  anoints 
tb«  iiek  pcnou  in  the  form  of  the  cruee,  upon  the  eyea, 
ten,  Doee,  month,  hands,  and  feet,  each  time  saying, — 
*  Throngh  this  holy  unction,  and  his  most  tender  mercy, 
Buy  the  Lofd  pardon  thee  whatever  sins  thou  hast  com^ 
■itted,  by  thy  sight,  (hearing,  Ac)  Amen.**  The  holy 
oil  is  blessed  by  the  Uahop  with  much  ceremony  every 
y«ar  on  Maondy-Thnrsday.  The  Gonncil  of  Trent  passed 
iSTcnd  canons  on  this  aulject,  declaring  it  to  be  truly 
sad  pn^erly  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Jesus  ChriRt. 

Bxtiins'lsty  fi.  One  who  maintains  extreme  doctrines 
or  opinions. 

ExIrvHi'ltjr,  n.  [Fr.  ex^rimiU,  from  Lat.  extrewtita$.] 
Ttie  atmost  point  or  points.— The  highest  or  greatest 
degree;  as,  **  Uncharitable  to  the txtrtmitjf.**  {Locke,}-^ 
The  otmost  distress,  straits,  rigor,  difflCQlty,  or  violence ; 
the  most  sggravated  state;  as,  **The  last  extremitiet 
oTvar."— .^ydto*. 

^fL  (MU.  ami  Sculp.)  The  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet. 
(ZoBL)  The  arms  and  legs,  and  analogous  members  in 


ExtriCftkle.  a.  [Lat.  extrieabOiM.]  That  may  be  tnti 
or  txtdcatad. 

Kx'tiieMe.  v.a.  pLat.  eactrfoore,  from  es,  and  triettre^ 

biodsrances.]   To  firee  ftt>m  difflculties,  impediments,  or 

cmbarrsssmenU ;  to  disentangle ;  to  relieTe ;  to  set  tne ; 

to  send  out. 

*•  OWsf  te  aetete  a  ehaaee  to  ei  a  f  ■■>!  Wrttf." — Addtaom, 

Extrloitlony  n.  Disentanglement;  freeing  ftvm  per* 
plexities.  —  Act  of  sending  out,  or  evolving. 
"Mad*  ratter  by  tnaaoiatatloD  thma  edrieaMon."  —  Boyl*. 

Sstflia'slc,  or  Extrln'sleaL,  a.  [Fr.  extnn$ique; 
Lst  crtn'Msana.]  Bxtemal ;  outward ;  extraneous ;  for- 
eign; not  l>elon^ng  to  a  body. 

Extrlnaleal  Itjr,  ft.  Bxtemality. 

ExtrlB'sle»llx,adv.  In  a  manner  not  essential  to  the 


sol^ect,  or  foreign  thereto. 


£xtiViUY«,  a.   [Lat.  extra^  outside,  and  ire,  to  go.] 

Seeldog  things  enurely  objective. 
EJKtr*>iam,  n.  (Sterg.)  See  BifTRonuM. 
Exta^ne".  or  Exte^rtel,  a.  {Boi.)  Denoting  the 

direction  of  bodies,  ft^m  the  axis  to  which  they  ^>per> 

tain ;  thus  anthers,  whose  line  of  dehiscence  is  towards 

ttie  petals,  are  said  to  be  extrone. 
ExtrttYer^sl^n*  n,    [Lat  extra,  outside,  and  rertio.  a 

taraing.]  (Stirg.)   One  of  those  mallbrmations  of  the 

bodj  in  which  a  part  Is,  as  it  were,  turned  wrong  side 

oatward. 
Exirvde',  v.  a.  [Lat.  extrudere,  to  push,  or  thrust  out.] 

To  drive,  furce,  urge,  or  press  out,  or  away. 

"  Tka  Ma  kad  baaa  n»ntd*4  bj  ths  mod."  —  Woodward. 
£xtra%i«M,  It.   Act  of  throwing,  or  driving  out ;  ex- 

pnltion. 
ExtB%enMiee,  or  ExtalMnuiCjr*  n.    [Lat.  ex, 

and  tmbtr,  a  rising,  or  swelling.]  A  protuberance  of  any 

pari  of  a  body. 
Extv'benuit,  a.   Swollen,  Jutting,  or  standing  out 
Ssn'^nuieev  or  ExniMnuicjr,  n.  [Fr.,  (h>m  L. 

Lat  exmberantia^  Itom  ex,  and  t</«r,  an  adder.]   Abun- 
dance ;  excess ;  overflowing  quantity ;  luxuriaiMe ;  rich- 

aesi;  snperflnity ;  plenty. 

**  la  hla  aimtlca,  OMuhoraitce  Is  avoided."  —  Oarth. 
Exa'benuit,  a.  Over-abundant ;  superfluous  ;  luxuri- 
ant |pl«nteons :  rich  :  as,  **  exuberant  spring." — Uiowtton. 
Ez«%enMitly,  oar.    Abundantly;  plenteously;  co- 

pioatlf.  —  To  a  superfluons  degree. 
Cxadatton,  ft.    [L.  Lat  extudatio,  fh>m  ex,   and 

ndare,  to  send.]    Tlie  act  of  sweating ;  a  dischai^  of 

baiDon  or  moisture  by  the  pores.  —  fte  substance  dis- 

eliarpd  by  sweating. 
CxMe',  v.a.  [Fr.  exnuUr;  from  Lat  cxtado — e»,  fW>ffi, 

sad  iitdii,  to  sweat]  To  discharge  by  the  pores ;  to  throw 

oot ;  as.  a  tree  exude*  gum. 
Cxnde  ,  e.  ft.  To  flow  from  the  pores,  or  as  the  sap  flows 

from  certain  trees. 
ExarcenUe,  r.  a.  [Fr.  exulUrtr,  ttovn.  Lat  exukero,  ex- 

itleeratms — ex,  fk-om,  and  titoro,  to  ulcerate.]  To  ulcerate. 

—To  irritate;  to  1^^;  to  exasperate. 
Kxalcerib'Uoii,  It.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  eztOeeroftb.]   The 

act  or  process  of  becoming  ulcerous,  or  of  cansing  ulcers 

onabudy. 
Kxvlt'*  r.  It.   [Lat  exuUare,  from  ex,  and  talio,  to  leap.] 

To  loap,  jump,  frisk,  or  gambol  for  Joy ;  to  r^oice  in  suc- 

ecM;  to  be  over-fclad ;  to  triumph. 
Ez«riaMt«  a.    Transported ;  triumphant ;  exceedingly 

n^otced. 
Ezalta'ttoa,  it.  [Fr.,  fh>ro  Lat  exuttatio.]  Triumph ; 

traneport;  rapture ;  delight ;  Joy  at  sacoess  or  victory. 
Exwlt'iMflrljr*  adv.  In  a  Joyous  or  triumphant  manner. 
KK«'BUS(OaKATand  LiTTLK,)two  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 

the  larger  of  which  possesses  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 

those  islands;  Utt  ^  90'  N.,  Lon.  7^  W  W. 
Exwi'^alate,  «.  a.   [Lat.,  flrom  ex,  and  ungala,  the 

claw,  or  hoof]  To  pare,  or  remove  the  nails  of  a  dog. 
Exalfaaee,  it.   Transport;  exceeding  Joy;  triumph ; 

exaltation. 
Bxalt'aMejr,  it.  Same  as  exultance.  (e.) 
Fw— ^tion,  ft.   [Lat,  from  extirere,  to  bum  up.]  The 

act  or  operation  of  burning  up. 
Kxa'tfSrjr,  it.   (Med.)   A  small  ulcer  produced  by  art, 

dtber  bv  the  aid  of  caustics  or  of  cutting  instmmenti, 

tbe  discharge  of  which  is  kept  up  with  a  riew  to  fulfil 

certain  theruwutic  indications. 
ExBYlabU'ltir,  it.  Capability  of  casUng  the  skin  at 

regular  intervals. 
Exa'Tlable.  a.  [Fr.,  Itom  Lat  See  IirPKA.]  Capable  of 

being  cast  ofl;  as  exurim,  q.  v. 
ExwvUe,  C***-**'**^)  n.pl.  [Lat,  that  which  is  cast  off.] 

(Zoa.)   The  cas^off  scarf-skin  or  external  layer  of  the 

Integuiaent  of  any  animal,  reptile,  or  shell-fish,  which  is 


''shed.'*  The  films  of  mtictu  thrown  off  by  most  mol- 
luscs and  aoOph  vtes  must  also  be  regiurded  as  E.  Insects 
shed  the  whole  integument  several  times  in  succession. 
Shell-fish  usually  cast  away  the  external  shell  yearly. 
Fishes  seem  to  cast  off  exuvial  layers  of  mucus  only ; 
but  most  reptiles  periodically  moult  the  epidermis  eithw 
entire  or  in  Urge  coherent  masses.  The  rattlesnake  is 
described  as  actually  inverting  and  drawing  off  its  own 
skin.  The  moulted  feathers  of  birds,  the  hairs  of 
various  spedes  of  mammalia,  and  the  small  scales  of  scarf- 
skin  which  are  incessantly  cast  off  by  man,  may  be  r^ 
garded  us  exnrial  deposits. 

Eza'vtAl*  a.  Containing  cast-off  skins  or  coverings  of 
animals. 

Exavia'tlon,  n.  Tlie  process  by  which  certain  of  the 
animal  creation  cast  off  their  skins,  or  shells,  and  form  a 
new  one. 

Ex  ▼Iscer'ibiis.  [Lat]  From  the  vital  part;  the  very 
eesence  of  the  thing. 

Ex  ▼o'to.  [Lat.]  After  one*s  wishes;  according  to  a  vow. 

Et.  Er'et,  Ey'ot,  n.  [Probably  from  A.  8.  ig,  an 
Island.]  A  small  island,  (o.)  See  Ara. 

Esraflalla-Yokal,  (i^-fe^U'la-yi/kool,)  a  volcano  of 
Iceland,  about  15  ra.  S.£.  of  Mount  Hecla. 

E'tas,  E'jraa-miUiket,  {i'a$,)  n.  [Fr.  fiiais,  probabi v 
from  Lat  fttdtctu,  a  nestling,  fh>m  nidus,  a  nest.]  A 
young  hawk  Just  firom  the  nest,  and  not  able  to  prey  for 
itself. 

Eye,  (C,)  ft.  rSax.  eage,  ege;  0.  Sax.  aga;  Qer.  amge ;  0. 
Qer.  and  Icel.  auga;  Du.  oog  ;  Dan.  iUe,  the  eye.  From 
0.  Mid.  High-Oer.  ot^^eit,  Goth,  augjan,  to  show.  Sansk. 
alahi,  the  eye,  gavaxa,  a  hole,  window,  xoito,  twinkling, 
fh>m  ix,  to  see.  Arab,  a^ ;  Heb.,  Syr.,  and  .£thiop. 
oift,  the  eye ;  Fr.  cst< ;  Lat  octiltM.]  The  organ  of  vision ; 
the  medium  of  the  sense  of  sight.  See,  below,  {  Physitd. 
— Sight;  ocular  knowledge. 

"  Who  hath  bewltsbod jroa.  that  vov  ahoald  aot  obey  tbe  tmtb, 
before  whoao  #*«•  Jeoas  Ohrlat  beta  beoa  evidsailv  est  fbrtb." 

OatlU.  1, 
— ^Look;  countenance. 

ni  say  yoa  grev  la  not  the  momiafs  eirs, 
TU  but  the  palo  redox  of  OjatblA  brow.**— 
— ^Front;  fitce. 


"  To  Justify  tbia  worthy  aoblomaa. 
Bar  ahall  yoa  hear  dbproved  to  year  eyee.**— Abate. 
Aspect;  regard. 

"His  eye*  ahaU  not  be  evU  towards  hla  brother."— Deal. 
— ^Notice ;  observation ;  rigilance ;  watch. 

Bnt  ataj,  and  ever  keep  bm  la  yoor  efe.**— l>ryde»t. 
—Opinion  formed  by  observation. 

"Tboagh  be  la  aU  the  poople'e  eyec eeemod  great, 
Tot  greater  he  appear'd  Id  hla  retreat.**  — X^enJkaae. 
—Anything  formed  like  an  aye;  as,  "the  eys  of  the  pea- 
cock's feather."—  Newton. 
— Any  small  perforation ;  as,  the  ejfe  of  a  needle. 
— ^A  small  catch  into  which  a  hook  goes.  —  Bud  of  a  plant 
—  A  small  shade  of  color. 

"  Bed  with  an  ege  of  bloo  oiakee  a  porple.**- JToyle. 
— Power  of  perception. 

«•  A  gift  doth  bUod  the  eyec  of  the  wiao." — .Devi.  zvL  19. 
(Phptiol.)  The  organ  of  vision  or  sight ;  in  man,  quad- 
rupeds, and  other  vertebrates,  it  is  properly  the  globe 
or  ball  movable  in  the  orbit  — The  human  eye  is  an  or- 
gano-physical  apparatus,  which  has,  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  collective  media,  the  property  of  casting  real 
images  of  objects  on  the  retina;  the  impression  of 
which  is  conducted  by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to 
the  brain,  where  consciousness  is  enfbrced.  As  a  mere 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  world  nowhere  furnishes  such 
a  beautiful  and  complex  piece  of  machinery  in  so  small 
a  space.  As  an  optical  instrument,  it  is  perfect  beyond 
imitation.  It  is  a  spherical  body,  consisting  of  three 
tunics,  (the  sclerotica,  with  its  tnmsparent  anterior  part 
the  oontca,  the  choroid  with  the  trts  and  ciliary  pro- 
cesses,  and  the  reftfio,  — and  three  refhicting  media  or 
humors— the  aqueous,  the  lens,  and  the  ritreous.) 
(Fig.  980.)  The  organ  of  vision  consists  essentially  in  the 


1^.980. 
A,  Leas;  B,  Aqoeooe  humor;  0.  Yltreooa  humor:  u,  atnnm; 
B,  Irii;  F,  Cbonrfd;  O,  Selerotloa;  H,  OonMa;  I,  Optlo  nerve; 
K,  CUiarjr  proeeee  and  moeelo. 

membranous  expansion  of  the  peripheral  extremity  of 
the  optic  nerve,  called  the  retina.  It  is  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, concave,  with  the  concarity  directed  forward ; 
semi-transparent  when  fl-esh,  but  soon  becoming  clouded 
and  opaque.     It  consists  partly  of  nervous  elements. 


partly  of  modified  connectlTe  tissue,  which  envelops  and 
holds  together  the  former.  The  choroid,  which  is  tbe 
next  tutuc  of  the  eve,  oonsists  of  a  thin  and  highly  vas- 
cular membrane,  of  which  the  internal  surfkce  is  cov- 
ered by  a  layer  of  black  pigment  cells.  The  principal 
use  of  the  choroid  is  to  absorb,  by  means  of  its  pigment 
those  rays  of  light  which  pass  through  the  transparent 
retina,  and  thus  prevent  their  being  again  thrown  upon 
the  retina  and  interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
images  there  formed.  (Certain  transparent  refracting 
media  are  placed  in  ttont  of  the  retina  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  together  into  one  point  the  different  di- 
verging rays  emitted  by  e«u:h  point  of  the  external  body, 
and  of  giving  them  such  directions  that  they  shall  fsll 
on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina,  and  thus  pro- 
duce an  exact  image  of  the  object  fh>m  which  they 
proceed.  Without  this  optical  apparatus  before  the  re- 
tina nothing  distinctly  could  be  perceived.  These  refract- 
ing media  are  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humor,  the  crys- 
talline lens,  and  the  vitreous  humor.  The  oontea  is  a 
dense,  perfectly  transparent  substance,  convex  ante- 
riorly, concave  posteriorly,  and  composed  of  fibrous  tit- 
sues  arranged  in  numerous  distinct  lamlnsB.  Behind  the 
cornea  is  a  space  containing  a  thin  watery  fiuid,  the 
o^tieotu  Atcator.  This  space  it  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers, the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  by  a  membranous 
partition,  the  t'rtt,  whose  muscular  fibres  have  a  direction 
for  the  most  part  radiating  fh>m  the  circumference  to- 
vrards  the  central  aperture,  the  pajitl ;  but  as  they  ap- 
proach the  pupillary  margin  they  assume  a  circular 
direction,  and  at  the  veiy  edge  form  a  complete  ring. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  radiating  fibres,  the  sixe  of  the 
pupil  is  enlarged,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular 
ones  it  is  diminished.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
is  coated  with  a  layer  of  dark  pigment,  so  that  no  rays 
of  light  can  pass  to  the  retina,  except  snch  as  are  ad- 
mitted through  the  aperture  of  the  pnpiL  The  otject 
effected  by  the  movement  of  the  iris  is  the  regulation 
of  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  to  the  retina.  Be- 
hind the  aqueous  humor  and  the  iris  is  seated  a  doubly 
convex  body,  the  crystaUt'ite  tms,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant refliacting  structure  of  the  eye.  It  consists  of 
fibres  united  side  by  side  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in 
laminsB.  It  increases  in  density,  imd,  conseouently,  in 
power  of  relWtction,  fh>m  without  inwards,  tne  central 
part,  usually  termed  the  fiticletw,  being  the  most  denta. 
The  density  of  the  lens  increases  witn  age;  it  is  omi- 
paratively  soft  in  inCsncy,  but  very  firm  in  advanced 
life.  It  is  more  spherical  at  an  early  period  of  life  than 
in  old  age.  Behind  the  lens  is  the  vitreous  humor,  which 
constitutes  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole  globe  of  the 
eye,  and  fills  up  tne  qiace  between  the  retina  and  the 
lens.  It  is  a  soft,  Jelly-4ike,  transparent  substance.  It 
probably  exercises  tome  share  in  reftracting  the  rays  of 
light  to  the  retina;  but  Its  principal  use  appears  to  be 
that  of  giving  the  proper  distention  to  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  of  keeping  the  surfkce  of  the  retina  at 
a  propw  distance  from  the  lens.  All  the  contents  of 
the  ball  of  the  eye  are  surrounded  and  kept  in  position 
by  a  dense  fibrous  external  investment,  termed  the 
icUrotica,  which  also  serves  to  give  attachment  to  the 
various  muscles  by  which  the  movements  of  the  eyeball 
are  effected.  The  essential  ooustituents  of  the  optical 
i4>paratus  of  the  eye  are :  a  nervous  structure  to  receive 
and  transmit  to  the  brain  the  impressions  of  light ;  cer- 
tain refhbctorr  media  for  the  purpose  of  so  disposing  of 
the  rays  of  light  passing  through  them,  as  to  throw  a 
correct  image  of  an  external  body  on  the  retina;  and 
a  contractile  diaphragm  with  a  central  aperture  for  rec- 
ulating  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  Into  the  eve.  To 
consider  the  manner  in  which  a  sharply-defined  image 
of  an  external  body  is  received  upon  the  retina,  we  may 
regard  the  eye  as  a  caroenM>bscura,  upon  the  screen 
(retina)  of  which  is  formed  a  diminished  and  inverted 
image  of  the  otject  The  impression  of  the  ol>Ject  upon 
the  retina  is  conveyed  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
brain,  and  projects  back  again  in  an  inverted  direction 
outwards  to  the  object  The  refkactive  media —  the  cor- 
nea, aqueous  humor,crystalline  lens,  and  ritreons  humor, 
whidi  form  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye — act  as  a  bi- 
convex lens,  and  cause  the  refhbction  in  the  normal  eye 
of  rays  which  emanate  fWnn  a  distant  object  so  that  they 
are  brought  to  an  exact  focus  upon  the  retina.  (See  Fig. 
Ml.)    The  power  of  the  eye  to  see  clearly  at  different 
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distances  presupposes  the  power  of  voluntarily  short- 
ening and  lengthening  the  focal  distance  of  the  dioptrie 
apparatus,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  differences  in  the 
posterior  point  of  convergences,  which  are  caused  by  the 
variation  of  the  distance  of  the  object  This  variation 
in  the  amount  of  adjustment  of  the  dioptric  apparatus 
is  caused  solely  by  changes  of  curvature  of  the  lens 
through  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  great  elas- 
ticity of  the  lens.  This  power  of  the  eye  to  so  adjust 
Itself  for  different  distances  is  called  the  power  of  accom- 
modaticn,  and  in  the  normal  eye  the  whole  apparatus 
of  accommodation  is  so  beautifhlly  arranged  and  hai 
anced  that  its  functions  are  performed  with  easv  and  a» 
curacy  unconsciously.  The  eye,  in  animals,  though  pre- 
senting chiefly  in  mammals  the  same  general  composi> 
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tion  M  In  num,  diflen  from  It  in  Mv«r«l  polnta,  more  or 
IMS  iniporiant,  ao  m  to  meet  the  pecalUr  wanta  of  the 
aiiim*!.  So  the  eyea  of  the  cat,  the  owl,  and  of  noctomal 
animHii  generally,  ara  aomewbat  different  from  thoae  of 
«ach  anlmala  aa  aeek  their  prey  by  davUght;  and  even 
these  have  special  pecoliaritiea,  aa  in  the  eagle,  who  has 
a  membrane  to  protect  the  organ  ftrom  the  son  when  he 
looks  upwards.  The  eye  of  the  liah  is  again  differently 
constituted,  to  adapt  It  to  the  medium  in  which  it  lives, 
and  the  density  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  aoeostomed 
to  reside.  Such  lish  as  keep  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
have  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  organ,  or  a  double  eye, 
one>balf  being  adi^ted  to  the  medium  of  the  air,  and  the 
lower  half  for  the  denser  one  of  water.  The  eve,  accord- 
ing to  the  requiremenla  of  the  animal,  is  either  placed 
in  front,  as  in  man,  or  more  or  leM  to  the  side  and  back- 
wards, aa  the  habits  or  nature  of  the  animal  demand. 
In  the  more  timid  and  ftigitive,  where  instant  escape 
from  danger  demanda  inatant  and  faxH>ff  knowledge,  the 
eye  is  large, 
prominentL 
and  so  placed 
that  the  ani- 
mal  can, 
without  the 
movement  of 
the  head,  see 
behind  aa 
well  aa  in 
front  and 
sideways. 
The  best  ex- 
amples  of 
this  peculiar 
and  admira- 
ble construc- 
tion is  found 
in  the  hare, 
and  the  eye 
of  the  giraffe 
(Fig.  982X 
which,  itwill 

be  seen  from  the  annexed  cut,  is  so  placed  in  the  bead 
and  orbit,'that,  while  running,  the  animal  is  still  able  to 
observe  its  enemy,  without  turning  the  head,  to  note  how 
near  or  remote  is  its  pursuer. 

Eye,  V.  a.  To  fix  the  eye  on ;  to  look  on ;  to  view ;  to 
observe;  particularly,  to  observe  or  watch  narrowlv. 

Eire,  a  town  and  parish  of  Suffolk,  England,  20  m.  from 
Ipswich ;  pop.  8,775. 

Eye'ball,  n.  The  ball,  globe,  or  apple  of  the  eye. 

Ejre'bolt,  n.  (ShipbuOding.)  A  pointed  iron  bar  with 
a  hole  at  the  thick  end.  It  is  intended  to  be  driven  into 
one  of  the  timbers,  and  then  to  have  a  rope  paaaed 
through  the  hole. 

Eye^brifrllt,  n.  (Bot.)  A  beantifhl  little  spedes  of  plant, 
eenus  Jatphratia^  formerly  much  used  as  a  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  ere. 

E3rel»row«  n.  The  brow  or  hairy  arch  above  the  eye. 

Eyed\  a.  leaving  eyes. 

Ey e'-lplaMi,  n.  A  glaaa  to  aaalat  the  eight ;  apectadea. 

Eyelasli,  n»  The  line  of  hair  that  edgea  the  eyelid. 

Eyelesa*  a.  Wanting  eyea;  deatitnte  of  aight. 

Byeleit  or  inriUT-BOU,  n.  [Fr.  etUUL]    A  small  eye, 
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hole,  or  pMribration,  to  receive  a  lace,  anuill  ropa,  or 
cord. 

Ey  e'lldy  n.  The  cover  of  the  eye ;  that  portion  of  moT> 
able  akin  with  which  an  animal  covers  or  nncorera  the 
^obali  at  pleasure. 

Bye'-pteeey  n,  {OpHc9.)  An  eyepiece,  or  fwioer.  aa  it 
ia  sometimes  called,  is  the  lens  or  combination  of  lanaea 
uaed  in  microacopes  or  teleacopea  to  examine  the  attrial 
image  formed  at  the  focna  of  the  ol^ect-glaaa.  The  or* 
dinary  eye-piece  is  a  combination,  and  may  be  either 
potMvt  or  negative-.  The  former  consists  of  two  plano- 
convex lenses,  with  their  convex  sides  towards  each 
other ;  and  is  used  for  micrometers.  The  negative,  or 
Huygenian,  consists  of  the  same  lenaea  with  the  convex 
aidea  turned  away  from  the  eye.  Besidea  theae  there  are 
in  uae,  for  obeervations  of  the  sun,  a  diagonal  eyefnfoe, 
in  which  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  sun's  light  and 
heat  is  reflected  from  the  first  surlhce  of  a  prism,  the 
rest  being  transmitted;  and  DatoM*  »oUw  ejfe-pieee^  in 
which  the  light  is  reduced  by  observing  onlv  an  ex- 
tremely minute  portion  of  the  solar  surface.  Steinheil 
and  Kellner  have  also  contrived  eye-plecea;  they,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  aucb  general  use.  The  eye-piece  of 
operarf^aaaea  consists  of  a  combination  of  bl-concave 
lenses — an  arrangement  which  is  almost  out  of  date  aa 
applied  to  teleacopea,  although  oocaaionally  it  may  be 
need  with  advantage. — All  theae  eye-plecea,  except  the 
laat-mentioned,  invert.  The  terrestrial  or  erecting  eye- 
piece ia  a  combination  of  four  lenaea,  uaed  for  terreatrial 
teleacopea. 

Eye'-Mlve,  ('^«,)  n.  Ointment  for  the  eye. 

Eye'-eerrleey  n.  Service  performed  only  under  the  in- 
apection  or  the  eye  of  an  employer. 

Eyer*s  Grove,  in  Pemntyloania^  aP.O.ofCioIurobiaco. 

E^e'sliflB^  **•  ^*  "^^  ^  ^*  ®7*  >  ^^^  t  obaervation ; 
the  aenae  of  aeelng. 

Eye'aore.  n.  Something  offenslTe  to  tbe  eye  or  eight 

l^e'*fOOUl,  n.  A  tooth  under  the  eye ;  a  pointed  tooth 
in  the  imper  jaw  next  to  the  griAdera,  called  alao  a  car 
fdnttooOi;  alkng. 

Eye'-waier,  n.  A  medicated  water  for  the  evea. 

Eye'*wltnem,  n.  One  who  aeea  a  thing  done;  one 
who  has  ocular  view  of  anything. 

Eylan,  {l^Um^)  a  town  of  Pruasla,  on  the  Pasmar,20  m. 
from  Ktfnlgaberg.  Here,  Feb.  8,  1807,  Napoleon  L  de- 
feated the  Buasian  and  Prussian  armies.  The  action 
waa  commenced  by  Augereau,  whoae  division  was  de- 
feated with  Immense  slaughter ;  but  Napoleon  coming 
to  the  rescue,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  retrieved, 
and  the  alliea  compelled  to  retire  to  Ktfnlgsberg.  The 
loss  of  life  was  unusually  gi'eat.  though,  from  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  reports.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  pos- 
itive computation. 

Eyre,  n.  [0.  Fr.,  from  lAt  tre,  to  go.]  (0.  Bng.  Law.) 
A  Journey  or  circuit ;  a  court  of  Itinerant  Justices. 

Eyry,  or  Etku,  (f're,)  n.  [Tent  eg^  an  egg.  See  Anin.1 
An  eggery ;  a  nest  for  eggs ;  the  place  where  birds  of 
prey  construct  their  nests  and  liatch ;  an  aerie. 

Emektel,  {e-urkcrVi  [Heb..  God  strengthens.]  (ArM.) 
One  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
named  after  Its  author,  j&,  who  was  carried  captive  to 
Babylon  bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  b.  o.  608,  and  placed  by 
the  river  Ohebar.  He  prophesied  for  20  years,  b.  c.  696  to 
676,  till  the  Uth  year  after  the  final  captivity  of  Jem- 


aalem.  The  Book  of  B.  abonnda  with  aublime 
of  the  divine  glory,  and  awftil  denunciations  a^iinst 
larael  for  their  rebellions  spirit  against  God,  and  their 
abominable  idolatry.  It  naturally  divides  itaelf  into 
two  equal  parts:  the  first  containing  oracles  before  tlt« 
fiUl  of  Jerusalem ;  the  second,  oracles  after  that  erextt, 
—  the  catastrophe  in. question  forming  the  eeutn  and 
culminating  pdnt  of  the  book.  In  the  first  part  we  bava 
an  account  of  SMklers  call  to  the  prophetic  office ;  a 
circumstantial  announcement  of  the  aeatmction  coming 
upon  Judah  and  Jeruaalem,  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
neaa  of  the  people;  vialons  and  prophetic  disooorsea  re- 
latins  to  the  flection  of  the  covenant  people,  with  a 
description  of  the  guilt  of  the  people,  their  mien,  priMta, 
and  false  prophets,  and  several  oiacouraea  reproving  th« 
idolatry  of  the  people,  and  proclaiming  tha  deatmctkm 
of  Jeruaalem  and  ita  people.  In  the  aecond  part  we  have 
propheciea  against  the  Ammonites,  Moabitea,  Edomltea, 
and  Philistines;  against  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Egypt;  re- 
specting the  restoration  of  the  theocracy,  the  fntare  aal- 
vation  of  Israel,  In  its  conditions  and  basis,  and  in  its 
development,  fh>m  the  reanimation  of  the  people  to 
their  victory  over  all  the  enemies  of  the  divine  kingdMn  ; 
and,  finally,  the  renewal  and  ^riflcation  of  the  theoc^ 
racy  in  the  Meaalanic  period.  There  are  so  few  gnvuDda 
for  doubting  the  genuineneaa  of  this  book,  that  its  au- 
thenticity has  been  very  little  called  in  question. 

Ea'nu  son  of  Sendah,  a  priest  of  the  Jews,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Aaron.  Be  waa  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnenar.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  however, 
sent  him  to  his  own  country  with  a  colony  of  the  Jewa, 
and  all  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  temple, 
which  he  had  in  charve  to  rebuild.  On  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem,  468  b.  a,  he  set  about  the  refonuntlon  of 
abuaea,  narticnlarly  one  of  strange  marriages.  He  re- 
stored the  whole  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tber« 
is  in  the  Bible  a  book  under  his  name,  and  in  the  Apcws 
rypha  two  others.  Josephus  says  tliat  he  died  at  Ji*n>- 
salem ;  but  others  aaaert  that  he  returned  and  ended  hia 
days  in  Persia. 

EBrl^  (Book  of.)  {SeripL)  One  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  tt  is  generally  attributed,  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians,  to  the  priest  whoae  name  it  bears ; 
chiefly  since,  in  ch.  8  and  9,  the  actions  of  E.  are  related 
in  the  first  person.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Jewish  history, 
from  tha  doae  of  the  Book  of  Chroniclea ;  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  Cyrus ; 
vrith  an  account  of  his  own  subsequent  proceedings.  The 
events  narrated  in  the  book  occupy  a  period  of  about  79 
years  (B.  a  636-467 ).  It  contains  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  pei^ 
mitting  the  Jews  to  return  Into  Judea  and  rebuild  tb« 
temple,  with  an  account  of  the  people  who  first  returned 
under  the  leadership  of  Zembbabel,  and  of  their  offer- 
ings toward  rebuilding  the  temple :  the  commencement 
of  the  building;  the  binderances  from  the  SamaritaxM; 
the  finishing  and  dedication  of  the  temple  in  the  sixth 

Sir  of  Darius  Hystaspes ;  the  departure  of  Ibra  ftKao 
byion,  with  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus, with  an  acconnt  of  his  companions,  and  arrival 
at  Jerusalem ;  and,  finally,  a  narrative  of  the  reforma- 
tion effected  by  him.  There  are  two  apocrrphal  books 
of  that  name  (see  BsdrasX  and  the  Book  of  NehemiAh 
is  sometimes  called  the  Seeond  Book  qf  E.,  the  two  hvi^ 
ing  been  at  one  time  connected  togvthec 
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fUMls  (•0(1>),  Jambs  Buchanan,  LL.D.,  cItII  engineer, 
WM  born  at  Lawrencebnrg,  Ind.,  May  23, 1820 ;  was  a 
natural  mechauic  from  boyhood.  While  a  mere  child 
he  constructed  a  toT  steamboat,  and  shortly  thereafter 
devised  and  patented  a  diving  apparatus  which  proved 
▼ery  successful  and  profitable.  He  was  an  important 
fibctor  in  constructing  the  ironclad  river  boats  used 
oo  the  Mississippi  river  (1861-62);  was  designer  and 
eogiiteer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  great  St. 
Louis  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  (finished  1874); 
conAtracted  the  Jetties  at  the  mouth  of  that  river 
(lir75-79)  ;  and  afterward  made  plans  for  the  building 
of  a  ship  railway  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
He  was  the  first  American  to  whom  the  Albert  Medal 
was  awmrded  (18S1).  Died  at  Kamau,  Bahamas,  March 
8,  1887. 

Eis'irle*  Jambs  P.,  politician,  bom  in  Maury  co.,  Tenn.. 
Aug.  10, 1837,  but  lived  in  Arkansas  after  1839;  entered 
the  Confederate  army  (1861)  as  a  private,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieuteuan^colonel ;  was  ordained  a  Baptist 
cUrgyman  (1870),  and  at  four  different  periods  was  a 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature,  also  chosen  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  tvrioe  (1889-1890)  elected 
Oovemor  of  Arkansas. 

E»vle«  in  Colorado^  a  N.  W.  cen.  oo. ;  area,  1,600  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  Orand  river  and  smaller  streams.  tSnwfac*^ 
mountainous.  MiueraU,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron  and 
copper.     CapiiaJL,  Redcliff.    Pop.  (1890)  3,725. 

Eajrle  Biwer,  in  Witoomaba^  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Vilas  CO.,  on  Chic  k  N.  West.  B,  B.,  20  m.  N.  K.  of 
Rhinelander.    Pap.  (1895)  1,454. 

Km'iKtms,  Thomas,  genrA  and  portrait  painter,  bom  in 
FbiladelpUa,  1844;  student  in  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
eny,  where  be  was  afterward  professor  of  painting; 
also  studied  with  (Mrftme  and  Bonnat,  Paris.  Much  of 
his  attention  has  been  given  to  photography  and  the 
study  of  anatomy. 

EsMn«m  Emma,  opersrsinger,  born  in  diina  in  1868. 
Her  parents  were  natives  of  Boston,  where  she  after- 
ward lived.  Went  to  Paris  (1883)  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  and  made  her  d^but  there  at  the  Opera  (1889) ; 
made  a  brilliant  succsss  in  New  York  as  one  of  Abbey's 
company,  especially  as  McargneriU^  in  IVhuC  ;  was  mar- 
ried (1891)  to  Julian  Story,  an  artist  and  son  of  the 
sculptor,  W.  W.  Story. 

Eiar  of  DiOMs'llis.  A  large  ftinuel,  or  sliell,  with 
flexible  tube,  for  concentrating  sound ;  a  kind  of  ear- 
trumpet:  so  called  from  a  derice  of  the  Syracusan 
tyrant,  IMonyaius,  to  enable  him  to  hear  in  his  palace  the 
prisonera  in  his  dungeons. 

Bisr'-c^elKle.  (iiyrie.)  The  name  of  a  curious  disease 
in  wheat,  in  which  the  grain  becomes  bhwskened  and 
contracted  and  mealy  within  from  the  presence  of 
myriads  of  worms  belonging  to  the  genus  Vibrio.  The 
little  animals  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life;  and 
tboagta  apparently  reduced  to  dust,  when  steeped  in 
warm  water  for  a  short  time,  and  afterward  dried  for 
many  months,  they  reoover  their  former  activity.  The 
illgfsf  not  only  impairs  the  value  of  the  wheat,  but  the 
little  worms  are  renr  annoying  to  the  miller  from  fill- 
la«g  np  the  pores  of  his  bolting-cloths.  The  affection, 
atoo  called  Pmplm^  is  local,  and  quite  unknown  in  many 
parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Bkr'Hlrop*  IjMly**,  n.  (BoL)  A  common  name  of 
the  fuchsia. 

BAr^-foreejMf  a.  A  |»t>uged  instrament  for  remoT- 
ing  d^ects  from  the  ear. 

Efarle*  Pumr,  physician  and  alienist,  was  bom  at 
Laieaater,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1809;  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(1837 ) ;  was  resident  physician  at  the  Frankford  Insane 
Asylum  frriends*),  PhiladelphU  (1840^'^),  and  at 
Blooming^e,  New  York,  (1844-49) :  superintendent 
of  the  Maamchnaetto  State  Hoapital  for  the  Insane 
(1864-65).  At  interrals  between  1837  and  1871,  he 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  studying  the  methods 
of  treating  the  insane,  and  his  published  works  on  this 
snl^ject  are  many  and  valuable.  Died  at  Northampton, 
May  18, 1892. 
VimMtmm*  in  Jr«iifiid^,  a  post-town  of  Hopkins  co., 
on  L.  AN.  B.  Bw,  4  miles  S.  of  MadisonriUe;  has  rail- 
road  repair  shops  and  manuf.  of  coke  and  wine.  There 
are  coal  mines  near  by.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 
Wmw^Ij^  JvMAh  Ahdxbson,  lawyer  and  soldier,  bom  in 
FrankHu  oo.,  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1816;  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1837,  and  studied  law,  but  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  as  a  mi^r;  joinsd  the  Gonfederate  army  in 


1861 ;  spon  roee  to  the  rank  of  malor^neral  and  took 
Dart  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  (1863),  an  invasion  of 
Maryland  (June,  1864),  the  engagements  at  Winchester 
and  Fisber^s  Hill,  Va.,  (Sept.  19-20,  1864)  and  Cedar 
Creek  (Oct.  19, 1864),  being  defeated  by  Sheridan  in  the 
Isst  three  fights.  After  the  war,  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  at  Richmond  and  Lynchburg ;  died  at  the  latter 
place  on  March  2,  WM. 

Ear^-milflr,  n,   A  protective  cap  or  covering  for  the  ear. 

Earn'est,  V.  a.  To  employ  earnestly;  to  serve  as  a 
pledge  of. 

Ear'-reaeb,  a.  Distance  at  which  sounds  may  be 
heard. 

Eartb'-aniperv  a.  {Mech.)  An  earth-borer;  a  form 
of  anger  revolving  in  a  cylindrical  case,  with  a  valve 
tliat  opens  to  admit  the  cut  earth,  and  cloees  to  retain 
it  when  the  tool  is  withdrawn. 

Eartb'-battery,  ».  (£/ec.)  A  Toltaic  couple  of 
xinc  and  copper  buried  a  certain  distance  apart,  on  which 
the  moisture  of  the  earth  acts  as  the  exciting  fluid,  pro- 
ducing a  feeble  current 

Eartb'-crab,  a.    (Aitotn.)    The  mole  cricket 

Eartb'-boff,  or  Eartb-pii^.  a.  {Zotl.)  Theaard- 
vark  {a.  v.). 

Eartb'^-oll,  a.    Bock-oil,  or  petroleum. 

Eartb'-smoke,  a.  {BoL)  The  ftimitoiy,  FSmtaria 
qfidrndit.    (North.  Eng.). 

Eartb'-treatment,  a.  (Surg.)  The  treatment  of 
wounds  with  finely  pulverised  earth,  or  clay,  which  acts 
as  a  deodoriser,  checks  putrefaction  and  promotes  heal- 
ing. 

Ear tb- wire,  a.  (Elec.)  A  wire  for  making  electrical 
connection  with  the  earth;  especially  for  conveying 
leakage  ftt>m  a  telegraph  line. 

Eartb'worma.  {OwL)  It  is  our  purpose  to  speak 
here  of  the  geological  importance  of  these  humble 
animala  Tliis  was  long  ago  appreciated  by  Jenner  and 
Gilbert  White,  but  was  very  ftilly  realized  after  the  care- 
ftil  observstions  of  Darwin.  White,  in  1777,  wrote: 
**  Worms  seem  to  be  the  great  promoters  of  vegetation, 
which  would   proceed   but  lamely  without  ttiem,  by 


aid  fhjm  wonna.  Bichthoven  has  shown  that  the  con> 
stant  rain  of  dust  has  its  value  in  making  new  soil,  but 
vdth  idl  this,  in  many  localities,  at  lesst,  earthworms 
play  a  highly  necessary  part  as  soil  makers.  In  con- 
sidering this,  we  must  take  into  account  the  vast 
numbers  of  these  animals.  Darwin  estimated  that  an 
acre  of  garden  soil  contains,  on  an  average,  5:i,000  of 
them,  and  that  ten  tons  of  soil  per  acre  pass  annually 
through  their  bodies.  They  are  steadily  engaged  in 
bringing  up  mould  from  the  under  soil  to  the  surface, 
and  add  to  the  surface  soil  at  tlie  rate  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  in  five  years:  This  labor  is  of  the  utmost 
Talue  to  agriculture,  renewing  the  vsluable  mineral 
constituents  of  the  surfsce  soil  as  they  are  exhsusted  by 
plant  growUi  and  canied  down  by  the  rains.  Darwin 
found  abo  that  the  worms  were  surface  ecavengers, 
leaving  their  holes  at  night  to  explore  the  surface,  and 
drawiuR  down  with  them  innumerattle  bits  of  scattered 
material  to  enrich  the  soil.  His  olaervstions  showed 
also  that  the  archaeologist  owes  a  debt  of  thankftilness 
to  the  worm,  which  has  buried  and  prtserved  many  an 
interesting  piece  of  antique  material,  such  as  Roman 
pavements  and  other  relics  of  the  past  See  Darwin's 
work.  The  Formatkm  of  Vegetablt  Momid  through  Ou 
Action  of  IFomu. 

Ear'wise*  adv.  By  way  of  the  ear.— After  the  mannar 
of  an  <«r  of  corn. 

Ear^-womiya.  (fWtom.)  The  ball  worm»  or  com 
worm. 

East  Baniror,  in  PenaaylMaio,  a  post-borough  of 
Northampton  co,,  on  Bangor  and  Portland  B.  B.,  6  m. 
S.W.  of  Portland ;  has  extensive  slate  mines  and  manuf. 
of  marble  and  roofing  slate.    Pap.  (1897)  about  600. 

East  Bradjr,  in  PmiuiffaNmia,  a  post-borouah  of  Clarion 
CO.,  on  Allegheny  river  and  Alleg.  Val.  B.  B. ;  has  coal 
mines,  a  planing-mill,  flour-mil^  and  manufiictonr  of 
Uunp-black.    Pap.  (1897)  about  138a 

East  Carroll,  in  Loainaao,  a  N.  E.  parish ;  area,  400 
sq.  m.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  river 
and  drained  by  the  Tensas  and  BaTou  Macon.  Mir/aee 
extensively  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  cypress,  gum, 
Ac.  Soil,  fertile;  cotton  is  the  staple  product.  Oan. 
Lake  Providence.    Pap.  (1890)  12^362. 

East  Cblcaoro,  in  Jadiaiia,  a  post-town  of  Lake  co.,  on 
Penna.  B.  B.,23  m.  E.  of  Chicago.   Pap.  (1897)  abt  1,850. 
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boring,  perforating,  and  loosening  the  soil  and  render- 
ing it  pervious  to  rains  and  the  fibres  of  plants,  by 
drawing  straws  and  sticks  of  all  kinds  into  it ;  and,  most 
of  all,  by  throvring  up  such  infinite  numbers  of  lumps 
of  earth.  .  .  Worms  probably  provide  new  soils  for 
hills  and  slopes  where  the  rain  waahea  the  earth  away. 
The  earth  without  worms  would  soon  become  cold, 
hard-bound,  and  void  of  fermentation ;  and  consequently 
sterile.**  Darwin  saya,  in  the  same  vein:  **It  mar  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  many  other  animals  which 
have  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  hiiftory  of  the 
world  as  have  theee  Iowly-organis<Hi  creatures.**  Dar- 
wln*s  observations,  some  of  which  lasted  for  thirty 
years,  and  which  were  made  with  the  most  patient 
perseverance,  fully  substantiate  the  quotations  alove 
giTen.  Worms  burrow  into  the  soil  and  open  innumer- 
able channels  for  the  raindrofis  and  the  roots  of  plants; 
they  braise  the  particles  of  soil  in  their  gixxarda,  extract 
the  nutriment,  and  cast  out  the  mineral  elements;  their 
castings  continually  cover  the  surface  with  soil-sub- 
stance brought  up  from  below  •  they  act  the  part  of 
plovirs,  tuming  the  earth  np  and  over  and  over  again  : 
the  soil  of  the  far  past  was  largely  due  to  them,  ana 
their  labors  still  continue  unceasingly.  VeretaMe  soil, 
no  doubt,  accumulates  In  some  localities  without  much 


_         n  PmaseleaaMi,  a  borough  of 

Cambria  co.,  near  former  borough  of  Gonemaugb.    It 
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East  Con'emaiiirb,  in  J 

Cambria  co.,  near  former  b(       _ 

has  furoaoes  for  the  manufiu:ture  of  spiegeleisen'I 

(1897)  about  2,000. 

East  Dabnqiie',  in  TJUaoii,  a  city  of  Jo  Davicos  co- 
le m.  N.  W.  of  Galena,  on  Chic,  Burt,  and  Quincy  and 
111.  Cent.  B.  Bs. ;  has  a  planing  mill,  a  box  factory,  a 
grain  elevator  and  manufacturaa  of  aeed  drills  and  culti- 
vators.   Pap.  (1890)  1,069. 

East  Grand  Fork,  in  Jfiaaesola,  a  city  of  Polk  co., 
23  m.  N.W.  of  Crookston,  on  Nor.  Pac.  and  Gt.  Nor. 
B.BS.    A)p.  (1895)  1,443. 

East  Green'wille,  In  JVaatiffnawia,  a  postpborongh  of 
Montgumerr  oo.,  23  m.  N.W.  of  Norristown,  on  Perkio- 
men  R.R. ;  has  manuftctursa  of  cigars  and  dgar-boxes. 
Pap.  (1897)  about  600. 

East  Jor'dan,  in  JfieU^oa,  a  post-village  of  Charle- 
voix CO.,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boyne  Falls ;  has  foundry 
and  saw  mills.    Pap.  (1894)  896. 

East  I<as  Te^as,  in  Vew  Mexico,  a  post-village  of  San 
Miguel  CO.    P^.  (1897)  about  3,200. 

East  Slonx  Falls,  in  SotOk  Dakota,  a  post-village  of 
Minnehaha  co.    Pop.  (1897)  about  760. 

East  Stronds'bnrir,  in  Pammlvama,  a  post-borough 
of  Monroe  co.,  1  m.  from  Stroudsburg  and  2W  m.  ftiom 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  on  D.,  L.  A  W.  and  N.  Y.,  S.  A 
W.  B.Bs. ;  has  glass-works,  boiler-works,  tannery,  knit- 
ting and  silk-mills.  Is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,200. 
Sast  Syr'aense,  in  New  yori;,  a  post-village  of  Onon- 
daga CO.,  4  m.  E.  of  Syracuse,  on  N.  T.  C.  A  H.  B.  and 
W.  Shore  BBs.    Pop.  (1897)  about 3,000. 

East'er  Does  {Eka.  Ck.)  Money  paid  to  the  clergy 
at  Easter  In  lieu  of  tithes  for  personu  service ;  formerly 
exacted,  but  now  voluntary  and  called  Easter  oflerings. 

East'er  EfrV*  *•■  A  colored  or  decorated  erg,  or  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  as  candy,  used  as  a  gift  at 
Easter.  The  custom  probably  antedatea  Christianity, 
and  may  have  been  connectdd  with  the  New  Tear  when 
that  was  reckoned  from  the  vernal  equinox.  As  all 
animal  life  originates  in  the  egg,  it  was  natural  to  asso- 
ciate such  an  object  with  thebegfinning  of  a  new  period 
of  time ;  and  the  egg  may  have  been  first  offered  as  a 
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present  to  the  deitiee  at  the  New  Tear  celebration.  The 
beauty  of  the  egg  of  a  bird— T.  W.  Uigginaon  reekoni 
it  "themoet  pei-fect  thing  in  the  universe" — and  the 
iU)undance  of  eggs  at  the  season  mentioned  would  fiiror 
their  selection  as  articles  to  bestow  as  gifts.  It  is  said 
that  the  Persians  keep  the  festival  of  the  solar  new  year, 
in  March,  and  make  mutual  presents  of  colored  eggs ; 
and  that  the  Jews  used  eggs  in  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
which  was  celebrated  within  a  day  or  two,  before  or 
after,  of  the  vernal  equinox.  When  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  substituted  the  Christian  festival  for  the  Pass- 
over or  for  the  heathen  festival  ot  the  goddess  Ostera, 
or  Easter,  the  custom  of  egg-giving  was  perpetuated  in 
the  new  anniversary ;  and  as  the  Easter  celebrated  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  egg  very  naturally  became 
the  symbol  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
emblem  of  a  fotnre  life.  The  coloring  of  the  egg  prob- 
ably has  no  special  significance,  but  was  adopted  as 
making  Uie  gift  more  pleasing  to  children,  who  were 
largely  the  recipients  of  such  tokens  on  this  joyous  occa- 
sion. 

Eaat'er-flower,  n.  (BoL)  A  shrub  of  the  Biphor' 
biaoeMy  or  spurge  fiimily,  having  brilliant  red  bracts 
surrounding  the  small  true  flower;  the  Mexican  fire- 
plant. 

£ast'er-inackerel,  n.  {Ichtk.)  The  chub-mack- 
erel (Scomber  oolku)  found  in  warm  seas. 

Eaat'ern  ^nes'tlon.  The  problem  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  southeast  of  Europe,  the  area  now  or 
receuUy  occupied  by  the  Turks.  Jealousy  between  the 
powers  has  given  the  empire  of  the  Saltan  a  continuance 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been  suffered  to 
retain.  This  was  particularly  the  dread  of  the  too 
ffreat  extension  of  Russia,  which  country,  but  for 
European  opposition,  would  long  since  have  put  an  end 
to  the  domiuion  of  the  Turk.  The  Eastern  question  had 
its  origin  in  the  I8th  century,  during  the  wars  of 
Russia  and  Austria  with  Turkey,  when  the  western 
powers  sympathised  with  the  latter  country  and  threw 
what  obstacles  they  could  in  the  way  of  success  by  their 
opponents.  In  Napoleon's  campaign  against  Turkey, 
in  its  Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces,  in  1798,  England 
proved  an  eflBcient  fHend  of  the  Turk,  and  saved  him 
from  the  fate  which  would  have  befallen  him  if  the 
ambitious  Corsican  had  bad  Turkey  alone  to  deal  with. 
Later  contests  arose  from  Russia's  claim  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Christian  population  in  Turkish  territoiy, 
such  as  the  Roumanians,  Montenegrins,  Servians, 
Greeks  apd  Bulgarians,  and  to  be  the  chief  heir  of  the 
**  sick  man  of  Europe,'*  as  the  Turk  was  named  by  some 
witty  diplomat.  It  was  much  less  sympathy  with 
Turke^r  tiian  fear  of  Russia  gaining  preponderant 
strength  that  led  to  the  opposition  of  Western  Europe 
to  these  claims,  bringing  on  in  1867  the  Crimean  War, 
in  which  England  and  France  succeeded  for  the  time 
being  in  checking  the  course  of  Russian  aggression. 
Turkey,  however,  in  her  barbarous  treatment  of  her 
Christian  population,  gave  constant  new  warrant  for 
invasion,  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  was 
provoked  by  such  inhumanities  in  Bulgaria  that 
England  and  tiie  other  powers  were  left  utterly  without 
warrant  to  interfere.  They  took  part,  however,  in  the 
settiement  of  affaim,  and  in  Berlin  Congress  of  1878, 
while  largely  disintegrating  Turkey  in  Europe,  pre- 
vented Russia  from  gaining  any  extension  of  territory. 
Several  new  kingdoms  were  forme<l  out  of  what  had 
been  Turkish  soil,  but  Austria  alone  gained  any  acces- 
sions of  territory,  in  being  given  control  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  In  189&-96  this  question  was  again 
brought  prominently  forward,  in  consequence  of  the 
massacres  of  the  Armenian  Christians  by  their  Turkish 
masters.  In  this  instance  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
powers  prevented  any  interference,  and  the  Turks 
continued  their  work  of  bartiarity  in  defiance  of  the 
weak-voiced  protest  of  Europe.  In  18(t7  the  E.  Q.  was 
extenaed  to  the  islands,  in  a  desperate  effort  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Crete  to  gain  independence  from  Turkish  rule, 
which  effort,  however,  proved  totally  unavailing.  An- 
other revolt  occurred  in  1897,  and  in  this  case,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  powers  to  prevent,  Greece  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Cretans,  and  war  was  declared  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  conflict  ending  in  the  quick  dis- 
comfiture of  Greece.  The  powers  still  desisted  from 
taking  any  warlike  part  in  this  affair,  and  confined 
themselves  to  a  pacific  iiettiement  of  the  dispute,  leaving 
the  E.  Q.  where  it  had  l>een  before.  Of  late  years  the 
area  covered  by  tiiis  question  has  extended  into  Asia,  as 
far  as  India,  and  covers  all  territories  threatened  by 
Russian  aggression,  particularly  those  in  which  England 
is  concerned.    Skk  Gbrkce  ;  Turkey. 

Eaat'ern  Shore,  in  MaruUmd,  one  of  the  two  districts 
into  which  the  State  is  divided  by  the  Susquehanna 
river  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  contains  about  )/^  of  the 
area  of  the  State ;  is  a  level  and  sandy  but  mainly  fertile 
region,  nowhere  of  great  elevation,  though  there  are 
rounded  hills  in  the  north ;  in  the  south  are  swampy 
tracts  and  patches  of  woodland.  The  streams  are  deep 
and  navigable. 

East'lake,  in  Michigan^  a  post-village  of  Manistee  co., 
has  manufiustures  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  salt.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,000. 

Eaat'iUAn,  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Dodge  co., 
on  Southern  R.  R.,  66  miles  S.S.E.  of  Macuu ;  has 
extensive  shipments  of  lumber,  naval  stores,  cotton, 
and  wool.     Pop.  (1890)  1,082. 

dvi'ton,  MoRTOx  Wiluam,  Ph.D.,  philologist,  bom  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  August  18, 1841;  studied  at  Columbia, 
Yale  and  the  University  of  Vienna;  filled  the  chair  of 
Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
and  now  (1897)  holds  a  similar  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 


ElMi'wIek,  Edward  Backhousk,  orientalist  and  diplo- 
matist, was  born  at  Warfield,  Berkshire,  Eng.,  March  13, 
1814 ;  educated  at  the  Charter  House  and  Oxford ;  went 
to  India  as  a  cadet  of  the  East  India  Company ;  was  pro^ 
fessor  of  Hindustani  at  Haileybnry  College  (1846-1859) 
and  was  ^pointed  assistant  political  secretary  in  the 
India  office;  was  afterward  secretary  of  legation  in 
Persia.  His  works  include  translations  from  the  Persian ; 
Saadi's  OmUttdn  ;  ArHvol  of  the  Parteet  i»  India  ;  Lif9  of 
Zoroatter;  Jomrnal  of  a  Diplomat  m  Pertia.  Died  at 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  July  16, 1883. 

Eaay-yo'inc,  a.  Taking  life  comfortably ;  free  fhxu 
care;  ease-loving. 

Ea'ton.  Danikl  Cadt,  botanist,  bom  at  Fort  Gratiot, 
Mich.,  Sept  12, 1834.  Graduated  at  Tale,  and  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  and  was 
made  professor  of  botany  at  Tale  in  1864.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  excellent  work  on  the  Ferme  of  North 
AmerieOf  and  contributed  to  Chapman's  Flora  of  the 
tiomherm  8taie$  and  GrayU  MatmaL    Died  June  29, 1896. 

Eaton,  Dormak  Bridomait,  LLJ).,  lawyer,  born  in 
Vermont  on  June  27, 1823 ;  mduated  fh>m  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Vermont  (1848),  and  later  from  Harvard  Law 
ScbooL  Began  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  (1860) 
with  Chancellor  Kent ;  became  a  member  of  Uie  civil 
service  commission  in  1873,  and  was  its  chairman  until 
1875,  when  it  was  dissolved ;  author  of  the  dril  service 
act,  approved  Jan  16,  1883.  In  March  of  same  year 
was  made  member  of  new  civil  service  commission, 
which  position  he  resigned  two  years  later.  Was  editor 
of  Kent*  Oommentarieit^  7th  edition,  and  has  oontribnted 
largely  to  the  literature  of  law  and  political  jurispm- 
dence. 

Ean  (d),  u.  [Fr.l  Water ;  a  word  used  in  composition 
to  designate  various  perfumes,  Ac 

E'bers,  Gkoro  Morttz,  Egyptologist,  bom  in  Berlin, 
March  1, 1837 ;  studied  law  in  Ottttingen  but  afterward 
tumed  bis  attention  to  classical  and  oriental  studies, 
visiting  for  this  purpose  the  principal  museums  in 
Europe.  He  began  teaching  in  Jena  (1866),  where  he 
was  made  professor  extraordinary  (1868);  made  an 
extenslTe  tour  to  the  East  (1869),  and  on  his  return  was 
called  to  Leipxig  as  professor  of  Egvptok^ ;  returned  to 
I^ypt  (1872),  when  he  discovered  the  nipyrus  which 
bears  his  name.  Among  his  works  are :  Through  Oo$hen 
to  Simii ;  Eggvi,  DetcHpHve.  Hialorioal  and  Ptdmretque^ 
etc  He  has  also  acquired  distinction  by  his  romances  of 
anciant  Egsrptian  life  which  include  Uarda  ;  Homo  Sttm  ; 
The  8i$ler$,  ic. 

Eb'erwale,  in  Penn^btaniOj  a  post-village  of  Luzeme 
CO.,  20  m.  S.  of  Wilkeebarre  on  branch  of  L.  Val.  B.  R. 
Extensive  coal  mines  near  by.    i\>p.  (1890)  567. 

Ebal'lloseope,  n.  (Ohem.)  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  alcoholic  strength  of  a  liquid  by  its 
boilinff-point. 

Eear'ainea,  n.  pi  [L.  «,  without;  eardo,  hinge.] 
{ZoUl.)    The  Lypomata,  an  order  of  the  Brachiopoda. 

Eeeen'irie  The'ory.  (Adnm.)  The  theory  that 
adopts  an  eccentric  instead  of  an  epicycle  in  accounting 
for  the  motion  of  the  sun. 

Eeeen'tric  Tbrow.  (Meeh.)  The  distance  between 
the  center  of  an  eccentric  disk  and  the  center  of  the 
shaft  on  which  it  is. 

Ecehymot'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  eochymosis. 

E<;cle'si»ii,  n.  [Gr.  eUrIes<a,  church.]  One  who 
maintains  the  supremacy  of  church  over  state. 

EcelesiiM' tleal  C^n  rt.  A  court  especiallv  devoted 
to  consideration  of  matters  relating  to  the  clergy  and 
religion.  In  England  these  courts  are  instituted  by  tiie 
sovereiffu  for  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  estab- 
lished church. 

EceleslMi'tical  His'tonr.  The  history  of  the 
church  (Jewish  and  Christian)  lh>m  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present. 

EceleslMi'tieal  Iaw.  The  law  administered  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  derived  from  the  civil  and 
canon  law. 

EeelesiMi'tleal  Modes.    (Mu*.)    See  Greoorian. 

Eecleiilog^rapby,  m.  Descriptive  histoiy  of  the 
church  or  of  churches. 

Ee'cleston,  Samuel.  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  bora 
in  Kent  co.,  Md.,  June  27, 1801 ;  student  at  St.  Mary*s 
College,  Baltimore,  and  the  Sulpician  Seminary  at  Issy, 
near  I^s;  subsequently  became  president  of  the 
former  institution  (1829).  He  received  the  pallium 
from  Rome  (1834),  conferring  upon  him  all  the  powers 
and  honors  of  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Baltimore. 
During  his  administration  St.  Charles  Ecclesiastical 
Seminary  was  established;  six  large  churches  were 
built  in  Baltimore,  and  new  churches  in  various  parts 
of  Maryland.    Died  in  April,  1851. 

Eebefpary,  Joe£,  dramatist  and  statesman,  bom  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  in  1835.  He  has  occupied  several  import- 
ant official  positions,  and  that  of  professor  of  Mathe- 
mntics  and  Phyrics  in  the  engineering  school  in  Madrid. 
As  a  dramatist  lie  has  generally  written  tragedies.  They 
include  El  Gfran  Galeotto  ;  Coi^icto  entrt  do*  dtberee.  Sue. 

Eeh'olsm,  n.  {Phiiol.)  The  formation  of  words  by 
the  imitation  of  natural  sounds.    See  Onoiiatop(XA. 

Eeb'otst,  n.    One  who  practices  echuism. 

Ecb'olBe,  r.  n.  To  form  words  by  imitating  natural 
sounds. 

Eeb'«»scope,  a.  {Pith.)  An  instrument  for  intensi- 
fying the  sound  made  by  percussion  of  the  thorax  in 
auscultation. 

Eck'ert,  Thomas  Thompsox,  telegraphist,  bom  at  St. 
Clairsville,  0.,  April  2^t,  1824 ;  became  a  telegraph  super- 
intendent (1852);  subsequently  was  placed  in  cha^e 
of  the  military  telegraph  connected  with  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  a  system  that  was  ultimately  extended 
over  the  whole  country.    Waa  assistant  secretary  of 


war  (1866),  and  saccessively  president  of  the  Atlantic 
&  Pacific,  American  Union,  and  Western  Union  tele- 
graph companies,  being  elected  to  the  latter  positioo 
rnl898. 

Eek'bart  Mines,  in  IfarylaiMl,  a  mining  post-TjIlacv 
of  Allegany  oo.,  9^  m.  W.  of  Cumberiand,  at  termioos 
of  Eckhart  Branch  R.  R.    Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 

Eelalre  (d-eiar),  N.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  froatwl  cake  witb 
custard  filling. 

Eelo'slon,  «.  [F^.l  An  uncovering;  especially  the 
unfolding  of  an  inaeci  in  its  metamoxpbosis. 

Eermaenr  (a-lcr^(-sdbr),  n.  [Fr.]  (Smrg.)  An  instro- 
ment  for  removing  tumors,  Ac,  without  effnaion  of 
blood.  The  word  signifies  encsAsr,  and  a  loop  of  fin«; 
wire  or  chain  is  used  which  segregates  and  eventually, 
by  continued  compression,  cuts  off  the  part  to  be  ex- 
tirpated. 

Eera  (d-JbV),  a.  [Fr.]  Having  the  eolor  of  raw  of 
unbleached  stufZ^  as  nemp,  linen,  Ac. — n.  A  Ught-yeUow 
brown  color,  as  of  unbleached  materiaL 

Ee'sUMtoyN.    (Path.)    A  trance;  ecstasy. 

Ecta'•il^  n.  (Path.)  An  enlargement  of  an  orgaiL, 
as  in  the  case  or  a  varicose  vein. 

Ee'tor*  in  Texas,  a  W.  oo. ;  area,  900  aq.  m.  Unorvaa- 
ized.    Pop- (1890)  224. 

Eetro'sis,  n.  {Path.)  A  preventive  method  oi  treat- 
ment, or  arresting  the  development  of  a  disease. 

Ed'does,  N.  p/.  {BoL)  Tubers  of  the  Colooaeia  aoH- 
oHorNm,  used  for  food  in  tivplcal  oountiiea. 

Eo'djr,  Clarknck,  organist,  bom  at  Greenfield,  Maas^ 
June  23, 1861 ;  was  a  precocious  student,  studying  in 
New  York  under  Dudley  Buck,  and  in  Germany  (1«71  > 
under  Haupt ;  has  resided  in  Chicago  since  1876  and 
has  attained  an  international  reputation  as  an  organist 
and  teacher. 

Eddy.  HxMRT  TuRKBR,  G.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  educator, 
bora  in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  June  9, 1844 ;  graduated  fruiu 
Tale  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  has  held  professor- 
ships in  Cornell  and  the  UniTsrsity  of  Cincinnati ;  was 
Tice-preddent  of  the  mathematicml  and  astrouomi^J 
section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adv«iM»- 
ment  of  Science ;  and,  since  1891,  has  been  president  of 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  He  ha* 
published  Thermod^namiei ;  Beeearchm  m  Graphic  Sttdiem, 

Eddj.  in  New  Mexico,  a  S.  E.  oo. ;  area,  6,800  eq.  m.  Th« 
Rio  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Penasoo  intersect  it.  Bmrface, 
rolling.  Stock  raising  is  a  principal  industry.  Om. 
Eddy.    Pop.  (1897)  alK>ut  1,600. 

Ed'd  J,  in  North  Dakota,  a  C.  co. ;  area,  648  aq.  m.  SoO, 
very  rich  and  well  watered.  Rivert^  Dakota  and  Chey- 
enne.   Gap.  New  Rockford.     Pop.  (1890)  1,377. 

Ed 'dy Stone,  in  Peimaghfama,  a  post-borough  of  Dela- 
ware CO.,  2  miles  N.E.  of  Cliester.  Pop.,  with  rabarbe. 
(1897)  about  5,200. 

Edel  welMl  ( id'd'wU  or  d'dil^t),  n.  [Ger.,  noble  white.] 
{BoL)  A  perennial  plant,  Leomtopodmm  <i(pr— tw,  natiTo 
of  high  mountain  ranges  in  Europe.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  or  8  inches,  and  produces  dense  duiAen  of 
smaU  yellowish  flowers,  surrounded  by  beautiful  wborled 
oblong  leaves,  which  are  almost  covered  viith  a  thick 
down  of  pure  white.  It  is  gathered  for  sale  by  the 
Swiss  peasants  and  plucked  by  tourists  to  snch  an 
extent  that  fears  have  been  entertained  of  its  '^xtenuin- 
ation  in  the  Alpine  r^on.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

E'denbarir,  in  Bnunyleanui,  a  borough  of  Clarion  co^ 
20  miles  S.  ot  Oil  City;  on  P.  A  W.  R.  R. ;  has  a  number 
of  oil  wells,  machine  shops,  and  a  phiniug  mill.  Th» 
postH>ffice  is  Knox.    Pop.  (1897)  about  »%). 

Ed'ir*r,  Jambs  David,  member  Canadian  Parliament, 
born  in  Eastern  Townshiue,  P.  Q.,  Aug.  10, 1841 ;  edu- 
cated at  Quebec;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1864,  and 
returned  to  Parliament  at  four  different  periods  (18T2, 
84,  87,  91).  He  is  the  author  of  the  Inedvent  Ad  and 
The  While  Btone  Canoe,  and  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  periodicals. 

Eid'gmr^  in  Nebra$ka^  a  dty  of  Clay  co.,  90  miles  W.  of 
Lincoln,  on  C.  B.  ft  Q.,  and  St.  J.  A  Gr.  I.  R.  R.  a. ;  haa 
railroad  repair  shops,  large  canning  factory,  pickle  and 
vinegar  works,  creameiy,  and  broom  flMrtory.  A». 
(1897)  about  1,760. 

Edgre'-molder,  n.  A  cutting-machine  for  making  a 
molding  on  the  edge  of  a  board. 

Edgre'-roll,  n.  A  bookbinder's  tool  for  omamenttu^ 
the  edges  of  book-coven;  also  the  ornamentation  thus 
produced. 

—V.  a.  To  ornament  by  means  of  an  edge-roll. — ^To  fonn 
a  rim  on  a  coin. — To  coll  in  a  spiral. 

Edce'wood  Park,  in  Pnmmlponia,  a  poet-borough 
ofAllegheny  co.,  7  miles  E.  of  PiUsburg.  Pop.  (1890) 
616. 

Ed'i^reon,  Akna  Charlotta,  authoress,  bom  in 
Sweden,  Oct  1,  1849.  Her  uovehK  of  which  she  has 
vrritten  a  number,  were  veiy  popular.  They  include  : 
Picture*  of  l^e ;  True  Women,  Ac.  She  has  also  pub- 
lished a  dranuL  entitled  Hote  to  do  Good, 

Ed'bem  PMiba',  Turkish  statesman  and  soldier,  bom 
at  Scio,  1823;  sold  in  his  boyhood  as  a  slave,  and  edu- 
cated by  his  owner  in  the  Ecoie  des  Mines,  Puis ;  re- 
turned to  Turkey,  and  began  his  career  on  the  generkl 
stall;  and  was  promoted,  after  holding  several  other 
positions,  to  that  of  captain-general  of  the  imperial 
guai-d;  was  minister  of  foreign  aflairs  and  ambasMdur 
at  several  European  courts.  After  holding  various  otiier 
offices  in  the  service  of  his  country,  was  appointed  grand 
vizier  in  Feb.,  1877,  succeeding  Midhat  I^ha.  In  the 
war  with  Greece  in  1897  he  was  commander-in-chiel  d 
the  Turkish  army,  displayed  marked  ability  as  a  leader, 
and  quickly  brought  the  war  to  an  end  by  the  deCsat  of 
the  Greek  army. 
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EAf  li»  Mills,  In  Mhme^ta,  a  Tillage  of  Hennepin  oo. 

ftp.  (l«n)  aboat  714. 
Sd'labiiriir*  in  /Umom,  a  poet-village  of  Chrietian  oo^ 


18  m.  S^  of  Springfield  ou  Balk  &  Ohio  S.  West  BJl. 


A».  nS30)  806. 


>ai^B>«  ALracD  ERifEBT  Albxbt,  Duke  of; 
■eoond  eon  of  Queen  Victoria,  born  at  Windeor  Castle, 
Aog.  6,  1844.  His  education  was  principally  derived 
frcKu  private  tnton;  entered  the  British  navy,  and 
vrhile  in  command  of  the  frigate  Oalatea  (1867)  visited 
Aoetraiia,  Japan,  China  and  India,  Ac. ;  was  appointed 
(1886)  admiral  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron. This  prince  was  offered  the  crown  ot  Greece,  but 
declined  it.  He  married  the  Grand  Dnchees  Marie,  only 
daoghter  of  Alexander  II.,  of  Bussia. 

Ed'toom,  Thomas  Alva,  inventor,  bom  in  Milan,  Ohio, 
Feb.  11 ,  1857.  His  early  years  were  spent  at  Purt  Huron, 
Mich.,  where  at  the  age  of  12,  he  became  a  newitlioy  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Line,  running  to  IVtroit  Here  he 
experimented  In  chemistry,  and  printed  and  Issued  the 
Grand  TVnnk  Herald,  probably  the  only  newspafier  issned 
from  a  rallruad  train.  A  station  master,  tlie  life  of 
wboee  child  he  had  saved,  taught  him  telegraphy,  in 
which  be  soon  gained  remarkable  proficiency ;  and  he 
demouatrated  his  talent  for  invention  by  the  production 
of  an  aotomatic  repeater,  which  enabled  messages  to  be 
traoaferred  from  one  line  to  another  without  the  inter- 
▼ention  of  an  operator.  He  subsequently  produced  a 
system  of  duplex  teleieraf^y,  and  in  1871  became  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Gold  and  Stock  Company. 
Hia  next  inrention  was  a  printing,  telegraph  for  gold 
and  stock  quotations,  to  manufacture  which  he  estab- 
Ijaiied  a  workshop  at  Newark,  N.  J.  His  faculty  for 
InTention  was  now  ftilly  developed,  and  finding  that  the 
details  of  basinees  left  him  very  little  time  for  experi- 
menting, he  abandoned  the  fiwstory  in  1876,  and  estab- 
Uihed  a  shop  for  experiment  at  Menlo  Park,  a  railroad 
elation  about  24  milee  from  New  York.  Here  he  added 
rapidly  to  the  number  of  his  inventions  in  telegraphy 
and  practical  electricity,  taking  out  over  50  patents  in 
connection  with  improvements  in  telegraphy,  including 
the  duplex,  qnadruplex  and  sextuplex  systems;  the 
carbon  telephone  transmitter ;  the  aerophone,  for  ampli- 
i^ng,  and  the  megaphone,  for  magnifying,  sound,  Ac. 
Anwng  his  invendons  was  the  woudeiiUl  phonograph, 
improved  fbrms  of  telephone,  and  various  improvements 
in  the  electric  light,  a  multitude  of  experiments  being 
made  bj  him  in  the  effort  to  discover  the  beet  filament 
for  the  incandescent  lamp.  In  I>ec.  1879,  he  exhibited  a 
very  complete  system  of  electric  lighting  at  Menlo 
Park,  in  which  the  electric  light  was  successfully  sub- 
divided lor  the  first  time.  Suheequentlv  his  experi- 
mental laboratory  was  removed  to  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
where  his  active  labors  in  investigation  still  continue. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  inventions  produced  by  him,  only  a 
few  are  of  commercial  value,  but  some  of  these  have 
added  remarkably  to  the  useful  posssssions  of  mankind. 
In  1888,  he  produced  a  greatly  improved  phonograph, 
and  among  his  later  inventions  may  be  mentioned  his 
procees  of  obtaining  iron,  when  present  in  small  quanti- 
ties, bj  the  aid  of  magnetic  attraction.  The  Edison 
Electric  Light  Company  was  established  in  New  York, 
in  1878,  and  haa  grown  there  and  elsewhere  into  a  very 
profitable  business.  He  has  been  given  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  by  Union  College,  and  in  1878  was  made  by  the 
French  government  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  commander  of  the  Legion,  in  1889.  He  has  also 
been  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy.  The  great  number  and  variety  of  subjects  to 
which  he  has  given  his  attention  is  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising than  the  marked  success  with  which  his  labors 
have  b«^n  cn»wned.  Electricity  alone,  altliough  receiv- 
ing the  most  attention,  has  furnished  but  a  single  field 
for  the  ilioplay  of  his  versatile  powers.  His  path  has 
been  through  extended  portions  of  physical  chemistry, 
and  b  riearly  marke<l  by  diaracteristic  inventions  in 
thwe  vast  domains.  Many  of  his  inventions,  it  is  true, 
are  but  improvements  upon  the  methods  of  previous 
investixators,  but  many  others  have  been  produced 
while  pursuing  a  line  quite  outside  of  that  followed  by 
th^e  earlier  irioneers.  His  intellectual  powers  are 
nnquenti  Mial»Iy  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  his  great  success 
is  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the  gift  of  eenlus  alone,  as 
of  his  ceaneleas  activity  and  indomitable  perseverance 
uuder  j«ll  cireunistauces;  these  being  the  most  remark- 
al>le  characteristics  of  his  nature  and  the  real  elements 
vf  his  siicceva. 

S«|'HiOli4l«  in  OUahoma^  a  post-village  of  Oklahoma 
ro^  on  A.,  T.  dt  S.  F.  R.  B.,  20  m.  N.  of  Okhkhoma  City. 
Pk»p.  (l»97)  about  2,fK)0. 

Sd'HiOre,  in  Michiffon,  a  jpoet-village  of  Montcalm  co., 
64  m.  W.  of  Saginaw,  on  Detr.,  Lans.  &  Nor.  R.R. ;  hm 
ftmndrv,  machine  shop  and  flouring  mills.  Pop.  (1894) 
895. 

Ed'Hian^ls,  Geobok  FsANKLnc,  lawyer  and  statesman, 
bom  at  Richmond,  Vt.,  Feb.  1,  1828 ;  studied  law  and 
vras  called  to  the  bar  (1849);  served  in  the  State  Icgisla- 
inre  and  Senate ;  in  1866  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  llie  U.  8.  Senate,  to  which  position  he  was  four  time<i 
reelected,  being  for  a  time  (1883)  president  pro  tern,  ot 
that  body.  During  Prea.  Johnson's  administration  he 
was  active  in  the  enactment  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  act ; 
he  oppoeed  the  admission  of  Colorado  under  a  const i- 
tatioM  confining  the  franchise  to  the  whites,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  acts  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy 
in  Utah.  He  resigned  from  tlie  Senate  in  1891  and  retired 
to  private  life,  residing  in  PhUadelphia. 

WSi^WKkundm^  in  SotUk  Dakota,  a  K.  central  co.;  oreo, 
l,lM>q-B>-  Birtrt.  The  North  Fork  and  other  branches 
(4  the  Snake  river.  Agricultuee  is  the  principal  indua* 
try.    av.Ipawich.    i\v.  (1896)  2^40. 
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Ed'na,  In  TtoDot,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Jackson  oo.,  155  m. 
S.  E.  of  Austin,  on  Southern  Pac.  B.  R.   Ptip.  (1890)  637. 

E'don,  in  OMo,  a  post-village  of  Williams  co.,  14  m. 
N.  W.  of  Bryau  on  Wabash  R.  R.    Pup.  (1890)  601. 

Ed'wttrds,  Amelia  Blandford,  author  and  Egyi)tolo- 
gist,  born  in  England,  in  1831.  has  written  a  number  of 
novels,  and  several  books  of  travel,  of  which  the  be«t- 
kuown  is  A  Thouiand  MUe»  up  Uie  Nile;  besides 
contributing  pai>en>  ou  Egyptology  to  Euroiiean  and 
American  Journals.  Several  of  the  colleges  in  the  U.  S. 
conferred  degrees  upon  her,  and  she  whs  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  ^yptian  Exploration  fhnd. 
Died  April  16, 1892. 

Edwards,  Matilda  Barbaba  Bktham,  novelist,  bom 
in  Weeterfield,  Suffolk,  England,  in  1836;  is  the  author 
of  Dr.  Jacob ;  A  Wiuter  teUii  the  Swattowt  of  Algeria ;  A 
Ymur  tM  Wettem  Fmuee,  &c.,  besides  contributing  to 
Pttnch  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

Edwards,  Oliver,  i»oldier:  born  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
1835;  served  in  the  Civil  War,  attaining  the  rank  of 
brigaidier-geueral,  almost  every  step  of  his  advance 
being  gained  by  acts  of  personal  gallantry.  At  Spott- 
sylvania  he  held  the  "  bloody  angle  "  for  eleven  hours 
with  his  own  brigade ;  and  afterward,  at  the  heail  of 
twenty  regiments,  faced  the  Confederates  for  thirteen 
houra.    Returned  to  mercantile  pumuitH  after  the  war. 

Ed'wards,  in  Kommu,  a  S.  W.  cen.  co. ;  area,  612  sq.  m. : 
is  intersecteil  by  the  Arkunsas  river  and  by  the  A.,  T. 
A  8.  F.  Railroad.  Surface,  undnlating,  nearly  all  prairie. 
Cap.  Kinsley.     Pop.  (1M95)  3,222. 

Ed'wardSTille,  in  Penway/MiNJra,  a  borough  of  Lu- 
lerne  co.    Pop.  (1890)  3,284. 

Ef 'flnKham,  in  Smith  Ourdina,  a  poet-town  of  Florence 
CO.    /^.  (l«9r»)  1,219. 

Eftooons',  adv.    [A.  S.]    Soon,  quickly,    (r.) 

"  Jf/t*oon*  hit  oikia  dropped  he."—aUeridg*. 

Eiri^-i^  r  r tt^r » n.  A  box  with  card-board  or  other  com- 
■■tirini^'iiii!  ffir  tj-au^i^ortation  of  eggs  without  breakage. 

Eft^^'-dnnre,  m,  A  dance  in  which  eggs  are  to  be 
J1I  j£^r],.4l  with  or  avoiiJod,  so  as  not  to  be  broken  ;  hence, 
ttiiv  difih  ult  upili^rtaking. 

E|r|r'-4'ntc#t  n.    A  nrnall  South  African  serpent  (Daiy- 

friti*  rf-->thrr)  ihjlt  ftiti<i8  OU  eggS. 

l^lC^'-frinan,  m.  h  pmall  sand-gUss  used  to  time  eggs 
III  FrLilui^t:  —  .Vii  i';JA-'<upof  glass. 

E(Br'iici**''i<on*  Ki.iAi«D,  author,  bom  at  Vevay,  Ind., 
l>v«;.  10,  lb;j7 ;  vrt^i^u  nineteen  years  of  age  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry.  He  became  literary  editor  of  the 
Independent  in  New  York  (1»70);  editor  of  Hearth  and 
Home  (1871);  afterwaid  pastor  of  a  Congi-egationalist 
church  in  Brooklyn,  but  since  1879  has  devoted  himself 

,  entirely  to  literary  work.  His  fiction  includes  The 
HooHer  Schoolmatter ;  The  End  of  the  World;  The  Cir- 
cuit Rider;  The  Hootier  Schoolboy;  Rory;  The  Fair 
Doctor,  Ac.  More  recently  he  has  written  A  School 
Hittory  of  the.  United  State§;  and  the  first  volume 
of  a  still  later  work  entitled  The  Beginnen  of  a  Nation  : 
A  Hidory  of  Life  in  the  United  State*,  was  issued  in  1897. 

E'jrleston,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  mineralogist,  born  in  New 
York  city,  Dec.  9, 1832;  was  a  student  at  Yule  and  at 
the  School  of  Mines,  Paris,  graduating  in  1860;  was 
later  given  chargeof  the  mineralogical  and  metallurgical 
collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington* 
Besides  his  geological  sui-vey  of  the  first  100  milee  ik 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  he  accepted  the  commifesion  to 
examine  the  fortifications  of  the  U.  8.  Was  one  of  the 
foundera  of  the  American  Metrological  Society ;  also  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  of  which 
he  was  three  times  elected  vice-president,  and  president 
in  1866.  He  has  planned  other  works,  and  held  oflScee 
in  the  ministry  of^  the  public,  and  taken  out  numerous 
patents.  He  is  the  author  of  MeHallwrgical  ToMee  ou 
Fueh,  Iron,  and  Steel ;  Lectnree  on  Mineralogy  ;  MetaiWrgy 
of  Gold  and  SUver,  Ac. 

EffO  ii'gd  or  ig'o),  n.  [Lat  ego,  1.1  (Piuehol.)  The 
conscious  subiect,  or  self;  that  which  thinks,  feels  and 
acts;  the  subject,  as  opposed  to  the ntm-ego,  the  not-self, 

I  or  the  object  According  to  Kant,  the  ego  is  either  pure 
or  empirical;  the  former  being  the  thinking  self,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  objects  of  thought— denoting  the 
simple  fact  that  evei^thiug  mental  is  referred  to  the 
self;  the  latter— the  empirical—being  self  as  known  in 
one's  own  experience,  and,  hence,  to  some  extent,  objec- 
tive. 

Kgyp^timn^  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Egypt 

— M.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Egypt.— The  language  of 
Egypt —A  gypsy. 

I^yp'tinn  DarkncMU  Darkness  like  that  of  one 
of  the  "  Plagues  of  Egypt ;  *'  total  darkness. 

EiryjP't^lAn  Ijan'^na||r«<  The  pre*tent  inhabitants 
ot  Egypt  of  the  middle  and  higher  classee,  speak  an 
inferior  Arabic,  varying  in  Upper  and  Lower  Es^pt 
lieing  less  nearly  correct  in  the  region  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Arabic  is  also  the  language  of  literature 
and  learning.  The  ancient  Egyptian  belonged  to  the 
Hamitic  group  of  languages  and  was  monosyllabic,  or 

CArily  so.  Its  earliest  expression  in  charactere  was  the 
ieroglyphic  (literally  suci-ed  earring)  or  picture-writing. 
This  paiMed  into  the  hieratic  (eacred  or  priettly),  a  nin- 
ning  hand,  used  mostly  in  papyrus  documents.  The 
demotic  (of  the  penpU),  or  enchorial,  was  a  Xorva  of  the 
hieratic,  used  in  the  romnion  dialect  and  tor  legal  docu- 
ments fK>m  about  the  7th  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  last  stage  of  the  language  was  the  Coptic,  dat- 
ini;  from  the  somewhat  uncertain  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Cliristianity  into  Egypt.  It  was  written  in 
Greek  characters,  with  the  addition  of  six  lettere  fh>m 
the  demotic  to  express  sounds  not  represented  in  Greek. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  many  words  of  Semitic  origin 
bad  been  introduced  and  ths  structure  of  the  language 


was  materially  changed.  Instead  of  being  monosyllabic 
It  became  agglutinative;  prefixes  and  suffixes  were 
more  tne\j  used ;  and  under  Christian  and  Byiantine 
influence  it  adopted  many  Greek  words  and  expres- 
sions. Though  gradually  dying  out,  it  continued  as  a 
spoken  dialect  until  the  17th  century.  It  is  still  used 
in  the  religious  services  of  the  Copiic  church,  and  is 
studied  in  its  biblical  and  theological  literature. 

Eiryp'^tAU  Porce'laln.  A  kind  of  blue  or  green 
enameled  earthenware  found  in  Egyptian  tomlw. 

Eoryptol'ofry,  or  Ei^yp'tlan  Arch»ol'orjr. 
The  study  of  the  writings  and  monuments  of  andent 
Egypt,  to  which  a  vast  amt>unt  of  attention  has  Wen 
paid  within  the  past  century,  with  the  result  of  an 
immense  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  civilisation 
of  this  most  ancient  of  kingdoms.  Egypt  differs  essen- 
tially from  Babylonia,  in  that  it  presents  stupendous 
monuments  of  architecture,  while  the  hitter  country 
presents  only  mounds  of  earth.  It  therefore  attracted 
the  attention  of  archseologists  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
and  its  remains  hud  been  somewhat  widely  studied 
before  the  investigation  of  Babylonia  began.  Among 
the  earliest  efforts  were  those  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  whose  first  success  came  in  the  dis- 
covery in  1799  of  the  Roeetta  stone,  with  its  parallel 
Greek  and  Egyptian  inscriptions.  Extended  study  of 
this  stone  led  to  the  decipherment  of  its  inscription,  in 
which  the  first  success  was  gained  by  Thomas  Young, 
the  celebrated  mathematician,  in  1814,  and  complete 
success  by  the  French  Egyptologist  Champollion,  wIm  se 
results  were  given  to  the  world  on  Sept.  22, 1822— a  dsy 
which  marks  the  literary  true  beginning  of  Egyptoloey. 
For  ten  veara  afierward  Champollion  continued  his 
studies,  which,  since  his  death,  have  been  followed  up 
by  numerous  others,  until  to-day  the  «  nee  mysterious 
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hieroglyphics  can  be  read  by  experts  with  the  utmost 
esse.  Exploration  has  yielded  a  large  number  ot 
Egyptian  manuscripts  and  inscribed  texts,  the  great 
bulk  ot  which  consist  in  religious  books  and  rituals 
which  were  placed  in  the  tomb,  usually  in  the  coffins 
of  the  mummies.  The  most  common  of  these  is  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  or  Funeral  Ritual,  of  which  there  are 
many  copies.  Bui  the  {lapyri  which  have  been  ex- 
humed, and  which  are  preeerved  in  the  various  European 
museums,  contain  numerous  examples  of  secular  litera- 
ture, comprising  poems  ami  songs,  stories  resembling 
those  of  the  Arabum  Niyhte'  Entertainmente,  fables, 
epistolarr  correspondence,  geograf>hical  documents,  and 
historical  records;  the  last  iucludiuff  numerous  partial 
lists  of  kings,  which  have  proved  of  high  vsJue  in  the 
study  of  Egyptian  chronology.  Many  of  these  exist  as 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  temples,  on  which  also  is 
inscrilied  the  most  ambitious  of  Egyptian  poems,  that 
describing  the  heroic  feats  of  Ramesee  II.  at  the  battle 
of  Kadeeh  against  the  Hittites  of  SyTiA.—Exploratiotii: 
In  addition  to  this  literary'  study,  a  great  amount  of 
woik  has  been  done  in  the  investigation  of  the  tomtH, 
pyramids,  and  sites  of  the  ancient  cities,  with  abundant 
and  important  results.  The  story  of  this  exploration  is 
too  long  to  l«  given  hero  except  in  outline.  It  coveis 
the  lalioi^  of  numerous  explorers  in  the  18th  and  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  centurv,  and  the  more  svstematic 
lHlM)rs  of  the  last  half  of  the  latter  century,  and  includes 
tlie  oiiening  ami  exploration  of  the  great  pyramids,  the 
excavation  of  the  partly  sund-liuried  temples,  and  the 
opening  and  study  of  numerous  excavated  tomba,  on 
whose  walls  ninnwt  the  whole  story  of  Egyptiau  mannera 
and  customs  was  iwinted  or  inscrilted.  The  more  sys- 
tematic labore  have  l>een  those  of  Auguste  Marielte 
(Mariette  Pasha),  in  the  interest  of  France  firum  1H49 
to  1864,  and  of  Egypt  from  1858  to  1881 ;  of  the  French 
**  Permanent  Arohssological  Mission  ;'*  and  Uie  P'»gi**'» 
"EQrpt  Exploration  Fund."    The  work  of  Maiktt* 
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opened  the  way  for  more  recent  reeeftrch.  It  Inclndad 
the  ditcuvery  of  the  Serapeuni  uf  Memphis,  the  clearing 
f.  uui  rubbish  of  the  temples  of  Edfu,  Ksrnak,  DeudenUi, 
Abydofl,  Ac.,  and  the  exploration  of  the  Talley  of  the 
Nile  from  Tanis  to  Napata.  whose  rr«iilts  are  the 
wonderful  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities  collected  at 
Boulak  and  transferred  in  18»9  to  (iliizeh.  Fn)Di 
Mariette  this  imix^rtant  work  passed  to  Maitpero  (1881- 
18M6),  toGreltaut  (18.Hi;-1892),  and  in  189*2  to  De  Morgan. 
Since  188:i  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  has  sent  out 
NeTille,  Petrie,  and  t»ther  explorers,  whose  work  has 
been  of  the  highent  value  to  archsBological  science.  Of 
the  disooverieH  made  liy  Mariette,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  watt  the  Hniall  temple,  built  of  red  granite 
and  ftUlwttrr,  dMc  I'V  tiim  fmm 
tliE>T«tiil«i  tliui  Mtivt'lnt^l  tin-  Imm* 
^^{  the  l*riMit  JSitlijiii,  ln'iween 
whri^i  [m-va  )l  hiy,  and  wl|ji:ti 
ctjut&iiM>'l  u  jx>rtr:iil  i»tatiieit  of 
KMfn^  u  i'hiLnioh  of  the  4th 
l>yEi;Mty  and  bulldj»t  of  il»«  2d 
pyramid  uriJhJiHtli.of  whiih  one, 
m  Buiwrb  statue  in  jm'^a  djorltv, 
nearly  iierfect.  wiie    Kivra   the 

Slara  uf  tiuruur  iu  th^  Boulak 
[ii^uai.  ThlAAtnii  ttirc^  ktiuwn 
as  ibe  '■  Temple  uf  ilip  Sphynx," 
was  diftCHjvt^nil  tu  l!^*^l  to  Uavs 
ucr  rclatioti  Ui  thr  Hiihyns,  a 
pared  caiif<PWBj  Ijviug  iiiioarlliHt 
wljicli  le^ds  ditwtif  from  it  to 
the  pymmid  of  Kafra,  wh^jse 
ijiM.tLsi>k-iiiii  if  pmbably  wbs,  Uin? 
inilKrrtJitit  n<att[Ti9  of  lat**  re- 
Bi'un^h  h)Vi  IpHiTi  the  DxpiunLtliip 
uf  jiyrsjnid'*,  "f  w^Hrli  no  hw 
than  14  w  t-rt'  iifn'iir-fl  hi  the  rears 
Hitin  I  .^i.  f  M  1 1 1 1  -*  J  ->  mm  U\w^<[\  lu 
tiiwst  ImpriHitt  %iiir<  rJiiu  of  Mey- 
doic^iu^  which  «tandA  in  tht*  miiUt 
*f  «  very  aiKli^nt  nw  rLiT'^'li*.*  "ti- 
taitilbg  ttiinlw  l^l^n^nfr  lu  tlie 
reii^n  of  ^ncrTeroo,  k«t  kti)^  •^>r 
tltir  Hd  Dytianty.  This  pymtnid 
dUTers  fninu  all  other*  In  tKing 
built  ill  flta]£^  or  ti^T*,  hke 
etiormoiu  srejiev  and  Ijuhith  to  a 
h^i^ht  i>ri4U  ftt^i  Mlntvti  th«  plnlm 
the  d^tirifl  i>r  tht»  upt^i>  stages 
f^jTuilDg  an  immense  unMind,  V&f 
fi*t  liisthj  ftbpii)  U*«  liftiMj  of  Uio 
Btrui:ture.  Thin  has  been  i-ui 
tknjuglit  and  rev^aU  th«  n'peri 
oiawtnry,  which  liMvkn  iH'rf*^ily 
new,  aiLiI  Ih  su)Kh<»r  In  chaffl«^ter 
to  *n>  otluT  liiHAiinr^  in  EsjV^ 
It  had  lit-eij  i>ri>ern>d  nnd  rilled  ia 
umifiit  titiitN,  as  [Mi]^H>d  nil  of 
the  Citutwii  lull  ]<vn—RftytU 
JTrri ittiff.  T  h  V  Ti  I  ■ . >■(  N I  r  c  ri*l  in  g 
aiid  i-viiiiiinilkniiLay  juvhivuliigintl 
"flnii"  **ti'r  ni«ilo  In  a  «k]j{;le 

luciihty  won  made  oii  Jiilj  'A,  [Ml,  In  the*  dfs^if^erj  of  s 
H>l>E}Ichml  irpHiinrt!  of  th^  highwt  raJui*,  TH«  ciij^fetii*' 
of  inch  a  liHi^tltty  &nd  ihe  kibowledgi<  of  ir  by  Egypli<k,n 
fplUliA  had  lonj^  bri-li  Hij'^^H-i-rt^],  olijut^'bti  ^^f  ii^rralt  h[th 
iL^iicrtl  mid  nnMiH^oia^iL'^al  inter mt^  li^lotigini;  ini»i(tly  t«i 
the  L^l>t  IheiKrity^  li^^ing  aTiTinally  *'i'l>I  tn  fiui^yiM-^u 
IravfU-rri  iit  l-tji^or  by  I't-rtnin  |>i'r»iiji«,  ^iriotig  liM^tM- 
were  lrliM'*^*tAln*'ltefl,  and  *:'veral  supt-rb  (mvyti  written 
for  njyjil  {tct-HiiJEigtMi  mf  thi.'  family  ot  tlo>  l^li4iTi&f»h  li(?r- 
Hur.  Ii[Bfp|vri:t  thu-i'd  IhtittmlDc  to  llaur  Arwb  bn>thn:>n, 
one  of  whom  was  finally  induced  to  rpv«nJ  the  H^crt^t^. 
atid  led  the  niuti'oiii  oflldftbi  t&  a  b<tii*ly  t[*itl  In  II k« 
limentone  hills  of  Liixor^  wbt^ra  they  wen?  «howti  tht^ 
mouth  of  a  small  ]>it  and  tol4  that  thi'*  1^1  t'O  the  trc^unm 
iMAue.  It  WAS  iw  Hpll  concf>a]etl  thut  t'\pti  an  anKi^'Ut 
KXplorer  might  hare  i^iaased  it  fnMiueiiEly  h  itbout  ^ietect- ! 
Ids  the  openings    Tbii  Tertical  limft:  ImL  to  a  n»rrx»w 
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horiKontai  parage  alitng  which  tfaf^y  h»i1  to  crawl  on 
bnnds  and  knt-H»iT  ^^i^l  wfiii:rh  was  In  al!  §1  mt^tere  long. 
It  iKppDe<1  Into  a  Af^pulrbrul  chftail«i'„  whii^h  wjui  Btrowii 
wjtli  fragments  oi  mummy  ■"ajws  anil  linen  wrappingn. 
and  eyiiiaJni>1  Aev^riil  t^nonii'ipu*  aud  olAt^irntfly  pnjiii*^! 
BAivopbagl,  and  a  gr^Hip  uf  mummy  cd^i^,  mottly  "Ij^ki'I- 
Ing  upright.  i>n  whuh  wvftf  ixuDted  tn  tiirroglyiildK'f  tlif^ 
naintv  and  tltlefn-f  ihe  d«;t»BJwd.  To  Hn'  nntiiitiitliinit'nf  ■  if 
Ibit  utffieri'^erft,  tlif^y  road  the  uaniesof  iii'.'iirl.Y  all  iliL'  imfil 
famous  mrjoan^hB  of  the  lith  and  I  it  la  dyDnstix^ 
Hinong  Tbothmii!  III.,  perbapi  the  grt'Htmt  of  (b**  riiar- 
aiH^hii,  J^'ti  1.^  a  vtarrior  of  high  rernkwrs,  ainl  Unntp^^'!) 
11^  the  !^?«iirtrifl  of  tb^  r.rx!*'k»,  u^UAlly  putitleii  '■  The 
flreftt**  There  were  other?  of  the  ITtb  and  liilut  dyitiMi- 
ti«,  the  total  Dunti*er  of  klngs^  qHrtyim^  princM  ami 
pdncflwiw  fonnd  b«'lng  iwpuiy-flife.  En fe ring  lh«*  Tnor- 
iuary  cbamlH<'r  at  the  ^^nd,  tbt^y  beheld  iin  t»Ktnu'>rdlnani' 
sight.    It  formed  a  vault  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  I 


with  great  ■aroophaffi,  gorgeously  painted  and  Tar- 
nished. These  proved  to  be  the  coffins  of  the  family  of 
Her-Hor,  high-priest  of  Amen  at  Thebes  under  the  last 
king  of  the  '20th  drnasty,  and  the  founder  and  first  king 
of  the  21st  His  body  was  not  found,  but  that  of  his 
mother,  his  two  queens,  and  several  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren  were  there,  with  other  peraonages  be- 
longing to  this  royal  line.  This  crowding  of  so  many 
royal  mummies,  of  various  ages,  into  a  single  sepulchral 
cliamlier.  some  of  them  with  costly  and  numerous 
funeral  belongings,  others  destitute  of  these  objects,  was 
a  mystery,  at  first  explained  by  the  theory  of  a  foreign 
invasion  and  the  tiasty  removal  of  these  royal  corpses 
to  a  bidden  tomb.  But  subse(|ueut  iuvestigatiou  re- 
Tealed  inscriptions  on  ilie  doorway  of  the  vault  which 
showeal  rbat  the  tomb  was  continuously  in  use.  and  was 
the  family  sepulchre  of  the  priest-kiugs — Her-Hor  and 
his  descendants.  The  storage  there  of  the  bodies  t-f 
earlier  kings  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  as  an  act 
of  ftreseriration,  we  having  documentary  evidence  to 
prove  that  robberies  of  roytd  tombs  were  frequent  dur- 
ing tile  feeble  reigns  and  demoralized  state  of  society 
of  the  2Uth  dynasty.  This  accounts  for  the  broken  and 
battered  condition  of  the  mummy  cases,  and  the  loss  of 
their  contents  in  many  instances ;  while  for  Barneses  the 
Great  a  new  and  handsome  coffin  of  sycamore  wood,  of 
2l8t  dynasty  workmanship,  had  been  provided.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  coffin  and  the  bandagt«  of  the 
mummy  showed  that  this  royal  corpse  had  been  four 
times  shifted  from  tomb  to  tomb  before  l)eiiig  finally 
deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  priest-kings.  Tliese 
royal  mummies  have  been  again  removed,  with  their 
treasures,  and  now  repose  in  the  Museum  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities.—  Work  in  the  Delta.  The  more  recent  work 
in  Egypt  has  been  largely  done  in  the  delta  region, 
where  were  various  mounds,  the  supposed  remains  of 
ancient  cities  and  temples,  many  of  which  have  been 
lately  explored.  The  first  explorer  sent  out  by  the 
Egynt  Exploration  Fund— Edward  Neville,  of  Geneva 
— ai-liieved  a  signal  success  in  excavating  (188:^)  the 
mound  of  Tel-eT-Bfaschuta,  which  he  found  reason  to 
identify  as  the  site  of  Pithom,  one  of  the  treasure-cities 
built  for  PiMtraoh  by  the  Israelites,  and  which  also 
proved  to  be  the  Uter  Boman  Hieropolis.  Here  he  also 
fixed  the  site  of  Siiccoth,  the  first  camp  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  Exodus.  This,  then,  was  the  land  of  Goshen,  the 
abiding  place  of  Israel  in  Egypt  Flinders  Petrie,  a 
second  able  agent  of  the  Exploration  Fund,  explored 
(1883-84)  the  mound  of  San,  apparently  the  Zoanof  the 
Bible.  This  mound  formed  a  prominent  object  in  the 
delta,  and  from  it  were  taken  many  objects  of  much 
interest  In  1884  he  worked  on  another  site,  which 
proved  to  lie  that  of  the  Greek  citj*  of  Naucretis,  and 
wlioee  abundant  remains  of  (lottery  proved  of  great' 
impirtance  hs  showing  a  distinct  historical  growUi  of 
Egyptian  into  Greek  pottery.  Of  the  five  great  temples 
mentioned  by  the  Greeks,  tiie  remains  of  four  were  di»> 
covered  by  the  explorera.  At  the  site  of  Buliw<tifl  the 
remains  of  a  great  temple  were  unearthed  (lH87-^8)  and 
many  objects  of  interest  found. — B(H;ent  Egyptian  work 
alno  includes  the  excavation  of  tlie  bafie  of  the  Great 
Sphynx,  the  oi)ening  of  the  pyramids  of  the  Fayum. 
and  the  exploration  of  the  tomlis  of  Beni-Hasaii  and 
El-Amarna,  which  have  yielded  new  and  nnex|>ected 
archttological  treasures.  Of  theee  late  discoveries  the 
most  imi)ortant  and  interesting  was  one  made  by  Pn>- 
fesBor  Petrie  in  1895,  in  his  investigation  of  the  niins  of 
a  newly-discovered  city,  30  miles  north  of  Thelies  and 
near  the  histoiical  town  of  Nabt,and  of  its  cemetery,  in 
which  he  excavated  nearly  2,000  graves.  The  result  of 
his  studies  was  to  prove  that  this  city  had  been  inhab- 
ited by  a  hitherto  unknown  race,  differing  nulically 
from  the  ordinary  Egyptian,  yet  occupying  a  site  iu  the 
heart  of  Egypt.  Not  a  single  object  of  ordinary  Egyptian 
manufacture  was  found.  Tlie  art  of  emlialming  was 
not  practiced,  none  of  the  bodies  being  mummified,  and 
none  of  them  extended  at  full  length,  all  having  their 
knees  drawn  up  to  their  arms.  The  race  was  one  of 
great  stature,  some  of  the  bodies  being  over  six  feet  in 
height.  The  physiognomy  lacked  prognathism,  and 
displayed  a  prominent  aquiline  nose  and  long,  |Ndnted 
beard,  which  resembled  the  Libyan  and  Amorite  types. 
The  hair  was  brown  and  wavy.  This  people  seem  to 
have  practiced  cannibalism  as  a  religious  rite,  and  in 
some  of  their  mechanical  arts  equalled  or  sun>awied  the 
Egyptians.  They  used  copper  for  chisels,  needles  and 
other  implements,  and  produced  finely-wrouglit  flint 
knives.  The  primitive  character  of  their  culture  wan 
shown  by  the  absence  of  writing  and  the  mdeneHS  of 
their  drawing  and  sculpture.  Professor  Petrie  thinks 
that  they  were  a  race  of  invatlers  who  overthrew  the 
civilization  of  Egypt  during  tha  7th  dynasty,  and  pn*- 
dnced  the  dark  age  which  followed.  In'  the  same 
vicinity  he  found  the  flint  implements  of  a  primitive 
race,  far  antedating  Egyptian  civilization.  Kxravations 
have  also  been  made,  in  the  interest  of  the  Kxplonttion 
Fund,  in  Alexandria,  tiith  the  hope  that  8«>me  of  the 
lost  literary  treasures  of  the  great  library  at  that  city 
might  be  recovered.  This  Mr.  Hognrt,  the  explorer, 
pronounces  as  hopeless,  on  account  of  the  dampnem  of 
the  Bulisoil,  in  which  water  has  risen  above  tlie  Btmian 
level ;  so  that,  if  any  papyri  were  found,  there  would  l>e 
no  chance  of  their  Iwing  legible.  In  fact,  below  the 
water-level  everythi  ng  was  found  to  be  in  the  utmost 
state  of  ruin,  walls  knocked  down,  pavements  torn  up, 
all  indicative  of  frightful  sack  and  pillage.  For  this, 
the  explorer  thought,  the  Araba  were  principally 
responsible.  If  any  classic  literary  treasnres  are  to  be 
found,  they  must  be  sought,  not  in  the  rainy  delta,  but 
higher  up  the  Nile,  in  the  Favnm  and  the  dry  upper 
TaUey,  where,  possibly,  examples  of  lost  Greek  and  Uie 


miaring  early  Christian  literature  may  yet  be  exhraiad* 
Important  and  Tei7  recent  discoveries  inclade  that  of 
the  cap  of  the  Sphynx  (Fig.  2862).  hitherti>  mioaiug,  and 


Fig.  2862.— CAP  or  tub  obeat  sphynx. 
Kafraved  fhm  a  pbotograpli  takro  in  Mucb,  1897. 

now  found  at  a  depth  of  some  16  feet  beneath  the  surtace 
in  the  temple  already  mentioned,  between  the  fure  |«»s 
of  the  statue.  The  cap  measure  4  feet  3  inches  lung 
and  2  feet  9  inches  %«ide,  and  is  marked  with  the  three 
lotos  columns,  under  which  is  a  figure  which  appears  to 
be  that  of  a  snake.  It  is  painted  red,  and  bears  an 
inscription.  By  clearing  away  the  nibbish  from  tie 
great  temple  of  Karnak  the  walls  and  pillars  in  the  Hall 
of  Columns  have  been  neariy  doubled  in  beiglit,  and  an 
avenue  of  sphynxs  has  been  found,  leading  westward  to 
a  stone  quay,  whose  walls  bear  inscriptions  of  historical 
value.  Of  late  discoveries,  however,  the  moat  imp<.>rtaDC 
is  that  of  a  alela  or  taldet  of  Mernephthah,  found  by  Pruf 
Petrie,  at  Thebea,  iu  which  tlie  name  of  Inrael  iKn-un, 
the  first  instance  in  which  that  name  has  l>eeu  brought 
to  attention  in  Egyptian  records.  It  was  found  in  tb^ 
foundations  of  a  temple,  on  a  block  of  black  syenite,  lo 
feet  3  inches  long,  5  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  13  ioch^ 
thick,  being  the  largest  known  of  this  materiaL  It  had 
originally  stood  in  the  temple  of  Amenhotep  III.,  of 
whom  it  bore  an  inscription.  This  had  be«n  used  by 
later  monarchs,  and  finally  engraved  on  the  back  bj 
Mernephthah  with  an  inscription  1,400  words  in  length, 
which  recites  the  deliverance  of  Egypt  from  tlie  Libyans, 
the  fiight  of  their  king,  and  the  security  which  suc- 
ceeded in  Egypt  ending  with  an  account  of  the  relation 
which  afterward  existed  between  Egypt  and  varioiu 
other  nationa  In  this  inscription  occurs  the  foliowiof: 
line,  **  The  people  of  Israel  is  spoiled,  it  hath  no  iserd; 
Syria  is  widowed"  (Fig.  28<»).    Still  another  mentKMi 
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Fig.  2863.—"  iskakl,**  ik  HnaooLTTOici. 
Engrared  flroni  a  photograph  of  the  Btela  roood  bj  Petrie. 

of  Israel  by  Mernephthah  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Willjim 
Speigelberg,  which  had  escaped  notice  on  aconujt  of 
only  the  first  part  of  the  name  lieing  prwwr\e.l.  It  in 
written  I-s-1-r-a-e-l-n,  with  the  determinations  .*f  "  niaii ' 
and  "  woman."  Whether  these  lines  refer  to  the  Innwi- 
ites  while  still  in  Egypt  or  to  some  attack  on  theiu  ia 
Palestine,  is  an  unsettled  point 

Eh'renfeld.  in  Plnuuylrama,  a  poet-village  of  Ounbris 
CO.     Pap.  (1897)  about  580. 

Eleb'wald,  Charles  Edwabd.  naturalist  bom  at 
Milan,  Bussia,  July  4,  1795;  educated  at  Berlin  aixi 
Vienna;  filled  successively  chaire  of  Z5<dogy,  Minei^ 
alogy,  and  Palnontology  at  Kasan,  Wilna  and  St 
Petersburg.  His  scientific  researches  were  of  grpst 
service  to  Bussia,  his  writing*  including  scientific  rpcurrfs 
of  his  travels,  which  Mere  extensive,  and  work*  of 
value  on  the  mineral  wealth,  paleontology  and  toiAosj 
of  that  country.     Died  at  St  Petersburg,  Nov.  1(«,  1>'6. 

Eldolol'Ofry*  «.  [Gr.  eidohn^  imatre,  and  lo^n*,  ili*- 
couse.]  {Philo*.)  The  theory  of  representative  arf- 
nition,  or  knowledge  acquired  by  means  of  a  meotai 
image  of  the  obj«Tt  known. 

Eld'olon,  N.  (;.i.  EinoLA.)  [Or.]  Likenesa,  repreen- 
tation,  image. — A  specter;  an  apparition. 

EI'dOACOpe,  It.  [Gr.  etdo*,  form,  and  ecopeo,  to  eee] 
An  InKtrnmeiit  (»n  the  pnnciple  of  the  kaleidflsro|<'> 
producing  an  infinite  variety  of  figures  or  colon  by 
means  of  independently  revolving  dif<ks  of  perforat*^! 
metal  or  colored  glass.  It  is  used  with  the  ms^ic  lan- 
tern, causing  singular  combinations  to  sppear  op^u 
the  screen. 

Eirfel,  Gt*8TATx,  engineer,  bom  at  IH|on«  France,  in 
ia32;  studied  at  the  Ecole  Centrale;  was  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  caissons  worked  by  compressed  air 
He  is  best  known  by  the  tower  which  bears  his  Dan" 
in  the  Champ^e-Mara  in  Paris.  Other  triumplic  of  hi* 
engineering  skill  are  the  bridge  over  the  Dotm>  •' 
Oporto,  the  great  viaduct  of  Qarabit  In  Oantal,  asJ 
that  over  the  Tardea,  near  Montluoon. 

Eirrel  Tow'er.  (Arch.)  A  colossal  open-work  in^n 
tower  erected  by  Gustave  Eifrel  on  the  Champ^Hjut 
at  Paris,  as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Fn;nch  IDte^ 
national  Expogition  of  1889.  This  tower  is  3(R)  meKi* 
(986  feet)  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  fdatforiD  at 
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tiM  mnnolt,  and  contains  three  stories,  reached  hy  a 
teries  uf  elevatorp.  It  is  of  light  structure  and  grace- 
ful rorm,  ouuutiniug  in  all  nearly  7,0U0  tons  of  iron. 
Tb«  cust  was  about  fl,UOU.O00,  of  which  about  two- 
tbirds  was  supplied  by  IL  KifTel  himself,  who  expected 
tu  Iw  n>inibursed  frum  the  admission  fees  during  the  20 
jean  fi>r  which  he  was  granted  a  concession.  This 
tuwer  is  still  one  of  the  principal  sights  of  Paris,  and  at 
its  summit  important  meteorological  observations  are 
carried  on. 

El'senhohr,  Auguot,  Egyptologist,  bom  at  Mann- 
hMm,  Ger.,  Oct  6, 1832;  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg 
aod  Gdttingen ;  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  natural 
sd«nces,  ei^>ecially  chemistry;  l>egan  the  study  of 
Chinese  and  Egyptian  hierc^lyphics  in  1865.  For  his 
analytical  explanation  of  the  demotic  part  of  the 
Rnsetta  stone,,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  Egypt- 
ology in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  was  later 
made  professor  extraordinary.  He  purchased  the  Harris 
pa{).vnv,  a  document  of  Bameses  II  (1320  B.  C),  which 
h«  translated,  and  ahK>  translated  and  explained  another 

,  papyrus  uf  the  Alexandria  Museum. 

Elaa%  a.  [Fr]  Ardor  or  impetuosity ;  brilliant  dash, 
a9  uf  truops. 

Bl'bert,  in  Colorado^  an  E.  co.,  area,  1,880  m.  miles. 
RiiTr^  Big  Sandy;  By  on  and  Kiowa  creeks.  Farming, 
dalrjing,  and  stock-raising  are  the  principal  industries. 
Oi/«.  Kiowa.    P^p.  (1«I7)  about  •2,4«». 

El'oarn,  in  lUutnU,  a  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  9  miles 
W.  of  Ut-nt-vR,  uii  (hi.-,  ft  N.  W.  R.  R.  Has  flour-mills 
sb  I  tiW-w  ut  ks.     M.^/).  ( 189(0  •'>H4. 

El'ilon,  ill  /<>«ect,  a  post-town  of  Wapello  co.,  on  Des 
M  'inn  river,  12  niilea  S.E.  of  Ottumwa,  on  Cliic,  B.  I.  k 
hw    R.  R.     P^,v.  (1890)  1,725. 

El  Oorm'do  Sprtn^fi,  in  JfiMonrt,  a  city  of  Cedar 
co^  on  Dfs  Moinea  river,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Harwood,  the 
Denri'st  R  R.  sUtion,  on  Mo.,  Kaus.  k  Tex.  B.B.  Pop. 
(IJ^O  1,543. 

Ei'dred,  in  /VNaayZrcmio,  a  post-borough  of  McKean  co., 
ao  m.  E.  of  Biadford,  on  West.  N.  Y.  ft  Pa.  R.R. ;  has 
eitensive  shipments  of  lumber,  leather  and  bark.  Pop. 
{\^\)  1,0)0. 

Elec't«nil  Commlii'sloii.  (Amer.  Pol.)  A  com- 
mukion  aiip^unted  under  an  act  of  (;ongress,  approved 
Jsn  2f»,  1877, "  to  provide  fur  and  regulate  the  counting 
of  vut(>«  for  Prmident  and  Vice-President,  and  the 
deci<tiou  of  queHtions  arising  thereon,  for  the  term  com- 
D'*iidii](  March  4,  1K77."  It  was  composed  of  five 
mrnilieni  chosen  by  the  Senate  and  a  tike  number  by 
the  Uouse  of  Representatives ;  these,  together  with  five 
Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S., 
fonned  fifteen  in  all.  The  act  passed  the  Senate  thus : 
Teas—Republicana,  21;  Democrates,  26;  total,  47. 
Nsys— Republicans,  IH ;  Democrats,  1 ;  total,  17.  Not 
TotiDg— Republicans,  9;  Democrats,  1 ;  total,  10.  The 
Hooae  voted :  Yeas — Republicans,  32 ;  Democrats,  159 ; 
total,  191.  Nays— Bepubticans,  68;  Democrats,  18; 
total,  86.  Not  voting— Republicans,  7  ;  Democrats,  7  ; 
totsl,  14.  The  Commission  was  composed  of  Nathan 
Cliflbni,  Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court,  First  Circuit ; 
William  Strong,  Third  Circuit;  Samuel  F.  Miller, 
Eiirhth  Circuit;  Stephen  J.  Field,  Ninth  Circuit ;  Joseph 
P.  Bradley,  Fifth  Circuit.  Senators  George  F.  Edmunds, 
Wiver  P.  Morton,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Allen  «. 
Tharman,  Thomaa  F.  Bi^^ard ;  Representatives  Henry 
B.  Payne,  Eppa  Hunton,  Josiah  O.  Abliott,  James  A. 
Garfield,  George  F.  Hoar.  The  vote  in  the  Commission 
npun  the  Florida,  Ifuuisiana,  and  South  Carolina  counts 
vis:  For  the  Hayes  electors — Messrs.  Bradley,  Edmunds, 
Frrliughuysen,  Garfield,  Hoar,  Miller,  Morton,  Strong, 
»:  lor  the  Tilden  electors — Messrs.  Abhott.  BayanI, 
(liffijnl.  Field,  Hunton,  Payne,  Thurmsu,  7,  which 
practically  gave  the  decision  to  Mr.  Hayes.  This  result 
«as  reached  March  2.  The  vote  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege was:  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  185;  Tilden  and  Hen- 
dricks. 184;  and  thus  was  settled  a  question  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  result  in  civil  war  and  anarchy. 

Electrolier',  M.  [Analogous  to  cAaiwMirr.]  A  branch- 
ing frame  for  holding  eleitric  lamps. 

Elec'tram,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  elrfaron,  amber ; — was  also 
spplied  by  the  ancients  to  a  metallic  substance  consist- 
ing of  4  parts  of  gold  and  1  part  of  silver.]  (Ifin.)  A 
uuaral  alloy  of  gold  and  rilver  in  the  proportion  of 
tvro  of  gold  and  one  of  silver.  It  is  found  in  tubular 
crystals  and  imperfect  cubes  of  a  silver-white  color. 

ElceoNM'wiiArjr,  a.  [From  Gr.  iliimot^e,  from  fUi- , 
s)^  pitifully,  mercifblly.  from  Hiid^  to  pity,  from  sfeoc,  | 
pity,  mercy,  compaaeion.J  Given  in  charity ;  given  or 
spproprlated  to  support  the  poor;  done  or  performed 
without  reward;  relating  to  charitable  donations; 
founded  by  charitable  donations,  for  the  purpoae  of  dis- 
pensing some  gratuity  or  benefit. 

[laM.)  R  corporations  are  corporate  bodies  consti- 
toted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms  or 
Ixrauty  of  the  founder  of  them,  to  such  persons  as  he 
hat  directed.  Of  this  kind  are  all  hospitals  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  sick,  and  infirm. 

—^   One  who  lives  on  alms. 

El'^KMiee,  or  EreKancj,  n.  [Fr.  iUgance;  Lat. 
•leymeia,  from  Heyamt,  for  «ligen$^  from  eiiffo — e,  ez,  and 
^o,  to  pick,  to  choose.]  A  choosing  or  selecting,  with 
Dicety,  care,  taste  or  judgment ;  exquisiteness ;  fastidi- 
oosiwas;  that  which  pleases  by  its  propriety,  grace, 
purity,  symmetry,  or  beauty ;  gracefulness ;  politeness ; 
n>fin4>ment;  high  polish;  purity;  neatness. 

El'efpuit,  a.  [Fr.  Oigant,  from  Lat  degatu.]  Choos- 
ing with  nicety,  care,  taste,  or  Judgment ;  lastidious ; 
Qioe;  luxurious;  effeminate;  pleasing  to  good  taste; 
l4«aaing  by  beauty,  grace,  purity,  symme^,  or  pro- 
priety ;  graceful :  neat ;  pure ;  refined ;  polished ;  polite ; 
lanteel;  beaatinil;  handsome;  symmetrical;  choice; 


sensible  to  beauty ;  discriminating  beauty  fh>m  deform- 
ity or  imperfection,  as  taste ;  rich ;  costly  and  oma- 
mentaL 

KlegVB/C^  a.  PL.  Lat  efeyioctis  ;  Gr.  sle^eios.]  Belong- 
ing to  elegy ;  plaintive ;  expressing  sorrow  or  lamenta- 
tion;  used  in  elegiac. 

— n.    Elegiac  verse. 

Elenrl'iMsal,  a.  Belonging  to  an  elegy,  or  to  elegiac 
verse;  elegiac. 

El'eirlst,  Ele'griiuit,  Elefrtos'raplier,  n.  A 
writer  of  elegies. 

El'emeiits,  Cbemteal.  (Chem.)  The  simplest 
known  constituents  of  chemical  substances.  Chemists 
regard  as  elements  only  those  substances  which  have 
not  been  proved  to  be  compounds ;  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some,  perhaps  many,  of  these  are  actu- 
ally compounds,  and  may  be  proved  to  be  so  in  the 
future,  as  supposed  elements  have  Iteen  in  the  past 
The  elements  are  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided  up  into 
metals  and  non-metals,  of  which  the  former  are  far  the 
larger  class.  But  no  well  marked  line  of  demarcation 
separates  these  classes,  which  seem  to  shade  into  each 
other  on  their  border  line.  The  non-metallic  elements, 
as  commonly  classed,  are  thirteen  in  number,  viz,: 
Hydrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  oxygen 
sulphur,  selenium,  boron,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  carbon 
and  silic4>n.  Of  these,  however,  hydrogen  displays 
certain  characteristics  assimilating  it  with  the  metals. 
Many  chMiiists  at  present  entertain  the  view  that  all 
the  elements  are  compounds  of  one  fundamental  ele- 
mentary substance,  while  many  others  look  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  list,  which  may  come  through  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  electric  furnace.  The  Greeks 
recognized  four  elements  onlv:  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water;  the  ancient  Chinese  five:  earth,  water,  fire, 
wood,  metal:  the  ancient  Hindus  five:  earth,  air,  fire, 
water  and  ether.  At  present  sixty-four  are  recognized, 
to  which  perhaps  argon  and  helium  will  doubtless  be 
added,  with  several  others  whose  claims  are  not  y^t 
substantiated.  For  a  list  of  the  elements  and  their  com- 
bining weights,  see  Atom. 

EreTAtors,  or  l.in«.  (Arch.)  Devices  for  lifUng 
freight  or  passengers  fh)ni  the  ground  to  higher  eleva- 
tions, or  for  lowering  them  from  higher  to  lower  points. 
They  consist  of  a  closed  car  or  open  platform,  raised  by 
ropes  or  chains,  or  pushed  up  by  a  ram  from  below, 
steam  or  other  power  being  employed  for  this  pun>«JNe- 
The  car  moves  between  vertical  rails  of  wood  or  metal, 
which  hold  it  in  place.  Elevators,  in  some  form  or 
other,  have  been  used  from  a  remote  period^  being  pn»- 
pelled  by  human,  animal,  or  water  power,  but  their 
extensive  application  to  buildings  dates  only  from  about 
the  year  1850.  Their  common  emplojrment  has  enabled 
buildings  of  great  height  to  become  common,  and  has 
greatly  extended  the  area  of  linldtntion  within  city 
limits.    Elevators  are  variously  classed,  in  accordance 


Fig.  2864.— -ATrroMATio  stop  fob  elkvator. 

with  the  kind  of  power  used  in  working  them,  as  hand,  i 
l>elt,  steam,  liydranllc,  and  ele<  trie.  The  character  of  { 
these  is  indioited  by  their  titles. — Hand-elevatm*  are 
worked  by  hand  power,  and  are  serviceable  only  for 
light  weights.  Those  driven  by  belts  are  employed  in 
factories  where  power  is  distributed  by  shafting,  the 
ropes  supporting  the  car  being  wound  ufton  drums 
revolved  by  belt-driven  pulleys  and  gearing.  In  tieam 
elevalon  the  drums  are  caused  to  revolve  by  the  power 
of  steam  engines  applied  directly,  the  engine  forming 
part  of  the  apparatus.  These  are  used  in  mine?,  blast 
nimaces,  and  warehouses,  where  considerable  weights 
are  lifted  and  no  other  application  of  power  is  needed. 
— HydroMlie  elevatnn  are  of  two  kinds,  the  suspended 
and  the  ram,  the  latter  much  used  in  Europe.  The  ram 
elevator  consists  of  a  cylinder  containing  a  ram  or 
lifter,  whose  top  supports  the  car.  When  water  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  the  ram  is  lifted  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  carrying  the  car  with  it.  When  the  pressure 
is  relieved,  the  car  and  ram  descend  by  their  own  weight. 
In  the  suspended  form,  lifting  chains  or  cables  are 
employed,  passing  over  sheaves  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, and  at  the  bottom  around  alternately  fixed  and 
movable  sheaves.  The  movable  shenves  are  attached 
by  rods  to  a  piston  moving  in  a  cylinder,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  ram.  When  water  pressure  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinder,  the  piston  is  lifted,  the  sheaves  forced 


apart  and  the  cable  taken  up,  the  car  being  thus  lifted. 
On  removal  of  the  pressure,  the  car  descends  by  its  own 
weight,  drawing  the  sheaves  together.  In  towers 
which  possess  high  pressure  water  service  the  <7linder8 
may  be  connected  directly  vdth  the  mains;  and  in 
other  cases  artesian  wells  supply  the  necessary  water. 
When  the  pressure  is  insufficient,  water  is  pumped  into 
storage  tanks  at  the  top  of  the  building,  a  head  being 
thus  obtained,  and  in  some  instances  additional  force  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  closed  tanks  partly  filled  with  com- 
pressed air.  Where  tanks  are  employed  the  same  water 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  the  only  loss  lieing 
from  evaporation.— £te;erie  devaton  are  quite  similar  in 
principle  to  steam  elevators,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  kind  of  power  and  motor  employed.  The  ascent 
and  descent  of  tlie  elevator  are  controlled  by  means  of 
a  rope  which  is  connected  with  the  moving  apparatus, 
and  which,  in  belt  or  power  elevators,  operates  a  belt* 
shiftei^-that  is,  a  valve  which  cuts  off  the  steam 
or  water,  or  reverses  the  direction.  A  switch  serves 
this  purpose  in  electric  elevators,  making  or  breaking 
circuit  or  reversing  the  current  at  will.  The  operating 
rope  may  be  worked  directly  by  hand,  or  indirectly 
through  the  use  of  a  lever  or  hand  wheel.  Another 
important  requisite  of  elevators  is  a  safety  device,  to 
control  their  speed,  prevent  their  running  beyond  their 
limits,  and  to  check  a  dangerous  fall  in  case  the  cablet 
break.  To  prevent  overniuning,  stop  balls  are  employed 
on  the  operating  rope,  which  act  autonialically  in  the 
case  of  neglect  by  the  operator.  In  elevators  run  by 
drums  or  hydraulic  pistons,  the  valve  is  closed  automat- 
ically when  the  car  has  reached  its  maximum  height  or 
descent  To  prevent  a  fall,  gripe  are  employed,  which 
are  brought  into  action  by  springs  or  levers  actuated 


Pig.  2865. — safety  attachment  for  elevators. 

by  the  brenking  of  the  cable,  and  which  act  upon  the 
strips  or  mils  guiding  the  car.  If  the  car  descend  at 
dangerons  speed,  ball  governors  on  the  top  of  the  car 
operate  the  safety  grii>s,  these  lialU  opening  sufl^ciently 
to  do  so  when  a  certain  speed  is  attained.  Safety  grips 
are  of  varied  forms,  the  most  common  being  wedgea 
which  squeeze  the  guide  strips,  or  toothed  dogs  which 
cut  into  the  stri|)s,  which,  in  this  case,  are  made  of 
wood.  Of  notable  elevators  may  l>e  named  the  steam 
elevators  in  the  Washington  Monument  500  feet  in 
length  of  travel ;  the  hydraulic  elcvatore  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  with  420  feet  of  travel  and  a  s^ieed  of  400  feet  a 
minute;  and  the  hydraulic  elevators  in  the  station  of 
the  North  Hudson  County  Ballway  Co.,  at  Weehawken, 
N.  J.,  which  can  lift  140  persons  at  a  speed  of  300  feet 
per  minute.  The  elevator  has  become  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  modem  architectural  methods,  rendering 
possible  the  habit  of  living  in  flats,  now  common  in 
many  crowded  cities,  and  the  use  of  office  buildingB 
reaching  many  stories  into  the  air.— Onm  EUvatort. 
The  term  elevator  is  also  applied  in  this  country  to  a 
structure  of  a  different  kind,  the  great  buildings  for  the 
storage  and  easy  handling  of  grain,  in  which  it  is  often 
kept  for  months.  Some  of  these  elevators  are  ca]Mble 
of  storing  fh.m  1,000,000  to  1,600,000  bushels  of  grain 
within  their  capacious  walls.  The  largest  of  these 
exist  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  cities  through  which 
passes  a  large  percentage  of  the  grain  of  the  U.  8.  Tlie 
grain  on  being  received  at  the  elevator  is  examineil  and 
graded,  the  former  or  merchant  being  credited  with  so 
much  grain  of  such  quality,  and  grain  of  that  quality 
being  delivered  fhom  the  elevator  on  his  order.  Elevators 
are  usually  built  so  as  to  permit  easy  access  of  vessels, 
and  have  railways  entering  them  from  the         — 
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gndn  is  carried  Into  the  elemtor  and  dellrered  from  it 
by  the  aid  of  a  chain  bucket,  which  receiree  ita  motion 
from  an  endlees  band  paaiing  over  shafts  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  the  engine  and  boiler  being  placed 
in  an  adjoining  edifloe.  By  this  means  vast  quantities 
of  grain  can  be  handled  at  snuUl  expense,  being  taken 
in  a  contiuuous  stream  from  the  wagons  and  cars,  and 
delivered  in  like  manner  directly  to  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  to  be  loaded.  In  New  York  floating  elevators 
are  frequently  employed  to  trausfer  grain  from  barges 
directly  to  sea-going  vessels.— Within  a  recent  period, 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  employment  of  pneu- 
matic tubes  for  handling  cereals  in  bulk,  by  the  use  of 
which  grain  has  been  successfully  transferred  from  car 
to  elevator  and  thence  to  vessel ;  the  power  being  that 
of  compressed  air,  by  means  of  which  the  grain  is 
**  pumped'*  from  one  point  to  auother.  In  connection 
with  this  method  of  transport,  low  storage  buildings, 
made  of  ii-on,  take  the  place  of  the  usual  lofty  elevators. 
This  system  has  uot  beeu  largely  adopted. 

El'irin,  JAMm  Bbccb,  eighth  Earl  uf ;  stateenutn,  bom 
in  London,  Eug.,  July  2U,  1811 ;  studied  at  Oxford ;  was 
made  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  did  much  ti>  improve 
the  positiun  of  the  negroes,  who  had  received  their  free- 
dom during  the  previous  administration ;  was  afterward 
Oovemor-Oenenil  uf  Canada  (IHiC),  and  was  throated  a 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1849).  In  1859  was  made 
Po«ttnaster-Geueml,and  later Qovernor-Oeiieralof  India. 
Hi:*  midsioii  to  Cliina  met  with  much  success,  and  ho 
was  also  chosen  to  negotiate  with  Japan  the  treaty  of 
Yeildo.    Died  at  Dhurmsala,  India,  Nov.  20, 1863. 

£l'lot,  Charles  Wiluam,  LL.D.,  educator,  bom  at  Bos- 
ton, mass..  Mar.  20, 1834;  graduated  at  Harvard  (A.B.) 
in  1853 ;  tutor  and  professor  in  that  institution  until 
186:) ;  professor  of  chemistry  in  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  (1865-69),  and  since  president  of  Har- 
vard University. 

Eliot,  Oeobos.    See  Gsoaa,  Mart  Ann. 

£llB'»betb,  in  We$t  Virgmia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Wirt  CO.,  20  m.  S.  of  Parkersburg;  has  4  saw-mills  and 
»  grist-mill.    Ftp.  (1890)  710. 

Elk,  in  JCofuai,  a  8.  B.  county;  area,  651  sq.  m.  It  is 
traversed  by  Elk  river.  The  surface  is  unduUting, 
much  of  it  prairie.  Soil  is  fertile.  JTm..  bine  and  white 
limestone,  sandstone,  marble  and  coaL  Pop.  (1895) 
10,820.    Cap.  Howanl. 

Elk  City,  in  IToaatM,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  oo., 
13  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Independence,  on  Atch.,  Top.  &  S.  Fe 
and  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Rs.    Pew.  (1895)  770. 

Elk  Garden,  in  Weti  Fiiytiiia.  a  post-town  of  Mineral 
'  CO.,  6  m  N.  E.  of  Harrison.    Pop.  (1890)  723. 

Erklns,  iu  Wed  Virginia,  a  pos^village  of  Bandolph 
CO.,  7  m.  from  Beveriy,  on  W.  Va.  Cent.  &  Pitts.  B.  R. ; 
has  railroad  machine  shops  and  several  mills.  Pop. 
(1890)  7.17. 

Erko,  in  Nevada,  an  extreme  N.  E.  county ;  area,  17,652 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Humboldt  river  and  its 
north  and  south  forks.  It  is  partly  mountainous  and 
contains  ttilver  mines.  It  has  also  lai-ge  arid  plains  iu 
whi.h  timiier  and  water  are  scarce.  Pup.  (1890)  4,794. 
Ckm.  KIko. 

El'lendale,  in  North  Dakota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Dickey  co , 
60  m.  W.  of  Rutland,  on  Chic.,  Milw.  A  St.  P.  and  Qt. 
Nor.  R.RS.    Pbp.  (1890)  761. 

El'lensbiurv,  in  Wa$hiHgton,  a  city,  cap.  of  Kittitas 
CO.,  136  m.  E.  of  Tacoma,  on  Nor.  Pac.  R.R. ;  has  large 
foundry,  sash  and  door  fiictoiy,  flour  and  planing  mills. 
Trade  center  of  large  mining  region.    Pop.  (1890)  2,768. 

El'let,  Charles,  engineer,  bora  at  Penn's  Manor,  Bucks 
CO.,  Pa.,  Jan.  1, 1810  j  studied  mathematics  and  euginef  r- 
ing,  completing  this  course  at  the  Ecole  Poly  tech  uiquo, 
Paris.  He  practised  his  profession  successfully,  and 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  came  into  pn)ui- 
inence  through  his  hasty  oonstraction  of  a  fleet  of  im- 
provised iron-^dads  and  rams,  made  from  the  onlinary 
river  boats  and  used  by  the  Fe<Ierul8  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  E.  being  g^ven  command  of  the  s<|nadroD. 
He  was  severely  wounded,  June  6,  1862,  diiriuK  an 
engagement,  and  died  at  Cairo,  III.,  on  June  21.  E. 
built  the  first  wire  suspension  hriilge  in  the  U.  S. — that 
over  the  Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia — and  was  largely  ' 
instrumental  in  the  constmction  of  the  first  suspension 
bridge  at  Niagara. 

El'llnwood,  in  Kaneat,  a  post-village  of  Barton  co., 
on  Arkansas  river,  10  m.  E.  of  Great  Bend,  on  Atch., 
Top.  &  S.  Fe.  RR.    Pup.  (1896)  692. 

El'llOt,  In  Kentucky,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  270  sq.  m.  It  is 
intersected  by  forks  of  Little  Sandy  river.  The  surface  < 
is  broken  and  hilly,  most  of  it  covered  with  furests.  j 
Coal  and  iron  ore  are  abundant.  Pop.  ( 189U)  9,214.  Cap.  j 
Sandy  HiKik. 

EFllott,  Stephen,  naturalist,  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Nov.  11,  1771 ;  grndnated  from  Yale ;   wa«  otip  of  the 
foundera  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
South  Carolina;  was  professor  of  Natural  History  and* 
Botany,  in  the  State  Medical  College  (S.  C),  which  lie 
also  aided  in  founding.    He  publishecl  The  Bounty  of  I 
South  Ooirolina  and  Georgia,  and  aliio  edited,  for  a  timn, ' 
the  Southern  Beview.    Died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  March 
28,1830. 

Elliott,  Strphrn,  p.  E.  bishop,  bom  st  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
Aug.  31,  1806;  s^>n  of  Stephen  £.,  the  naturalist;  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  S.  C.  He  held  the  chair  of  Sacred  Literature  in 
South  Carolina  College,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1836;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Georgia  (1840),  and 
provisional  bishop  of  Florida  (1844).  Died  at  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  Dec  21, 1866. 

Elliott,  Stephen,  Jr.,  soldier,  liom  at  Beaufori,  S.  C, 
18:i2,  son  of  the  preceding;  entered  the  Confederate 
service  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  promoted  for 


gallant  Mrvloe.  Daring  the  Federal  bombordflMiit  of 
Sumter  he  had  command  of  that  fort  A  woond  re- 
ceived ftom  a  mine  explosion  obliged  him  to  retire  fh>m 
active  service.  In  1865  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  U.  8.    Died  at  Aiken,  8.  C,  March  21, 1866. 

El'lto,  Alexander  John,  philologist,  bora  near  London, 
June  14, 1814;  graduated  fh>ni  Cambridge  (1837);  was 
at  successive  periods  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  president  of 
the  Philological  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Society  of  London.  His  works  are  valuable, 
and  include:  Etaentiale  of  Phonetic* ;  Vnivereal  Writing 
and  Printing,  Practical  Himte  on  the  Quantitative  Pronnn- 
ciiUton  of  Latin,  Sk. 

Ellis,  Georqe  Edward,  D.D.,  Unitarian  clergyman, 
born  in  Boston,  Aug.  8, 1814 ;  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1833 ;  stndied  at  Cambridge  divinity  bchool,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  charch  in  Charleetown,  Mass.,  in 
1840.  Was  for  some  yean  editor  of  the  Chrietian  Reg- 
inter,  and  one  of  the  editon  of  the  Chriitian  Examiner. 
He  is  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and  author  of  The  Ha^f  Century  qf  the  Vnitarian  Con- 
troverty;  The  Red  Man  and  the  WhiU;  Uiatory  of  the 
BaUU  of  Bunker  HSU,  Ac 

Ellis,  in  Kaneae,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  625  sq.  m.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  of  Kansas  river,  by 
Big  creek  and  by  Saline  river.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level  prairie,  with  scarcely  any  timber ;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Pbp.  (1896)  7,478.    Cbp.  Hays. 

Ellis,  in  Eanaae,  a  dty  of  Ellis  co.,  14  m.  W.  of  Hays 
city  on  Union  Pacific  B.  B. ;  has  railroad  repair  shops. 
Pm.  (1895)  1,017. 

El'llston,  Robert  Wiluam,  actor,  bora  in  London, 
1774;  educated  at  Cambridge;  made  his  first  appear- 
ance »u  the  stage  at  Bath.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
comedians  and  tragedians  of  bi»  day ;  a  member  ol  the 
Drury  Lane  company,  and  afterwards  lessee  and  man- 
ager of  that  theater,  from  which  he  retired  a  bankrupt 
in  1826.    Died  July  8, 1831. 

Ells'wortll,  in  Joiea,  a  post-town  of  Hamilton  co.,  18 
m.  S.  E.  of  Webster  City,  on  C.  &  N.  W.  B.  B.  Aw. 
(1897)  about  1,250. 

Elm  OrOTe,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  poet-village  of  Ohio  co., 
5  m.  S.  K  of  Wheeling.    Pop.  (1890)  694. 

Eliu'lmrst,  in  IlUnoie,  a  post  vilUge  of  Du  Page  co., 
15  m.  W.  of  Chicago,  on  CAN.  W.  R  R.;  has 
manufacturere  of  brick  and  tile.    Pop.  (1890)  1,060. 

El'more,  in  .^/a6ama,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area.  652  sq.  m. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E  and  S.  by  the  Tallapoosa  river 
and  is  intersected  by  the  Coosa  river.  The  surfiuse  is 
hilly  and  mostly  covered  vdth  forest  Pop.  (1890) 
21,7:«.    0cm.  Wetumpka. 

Elmore,  in  Idaho,  a  S.  W.  cen.  co. ;  area,  3,000  sq.  m. 
The  eastern  part  is  mountainous;  the  western  part 
comprises  a  portion  of  Snake  River  valley.  Soil,  feitile. 
MiueraU.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  antimony,  copper  and  iron. 
Cap.  Mountain  Home.    Pop.  (1890)  1,870. 

Eloen'tlonlSt,  n.  One  who  teaches  elocution  or 
gives  elocutionary  readings  or  recitations. 

El  Re' no,  in  Okiahoma,  a  city,  capital  of  Canadian  co., 
on  C,  R.  I.  A  P.  and  C,  0.  A  0.  RJU.,  36  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Oklahoma  city.    Pop.  (1897)  about  6,500. 

El'son,  Louis  CuARLE8,Jouraalist,bora  in  Boston,  Mass., 
April  17, 1848 ;  edited  the  Focr  Humana,  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Advertiaer»»  musical  critic,  and  one 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Mu*ical  Herald.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  songs,  and  a  History  of  Mueic 
in  Popular  Form ;   OurioeUie$  of  Mueic,  Ac. 

El' wood,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Madison  co.,  44 
miles  S.E  of  Logansport,  on  Lake  Erie  A  Western,  and 
Pitts.,  Cin.,  Chic.  A  St.  L.  R.  Rs.;  has  saw-  aad  stave- 
mills,  glass,  tin,  and  flax  factories,  and  many  othera ; 
also  does  an  extensive  shipirfng  business  in  grain  and 
live  stock.    Pop.  (1897)  about  12,aK). 

E'ly,  Richard  Theodore,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  educator  and 
political  economist,  bora  at  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  April  13, 
iaV4;  student  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  and  of  Dartmouth  and  Columbia  Colleges.  Tlie 
University  of  Heidellierg  awarded  him  the  degree  of 
Ph.D. ;  has  held  the  chaira  of  Political  Economy  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
l*eside«  other  important  positions.  He  has  published 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  widely  read: 
French  and  German  SocialiMm ;  Taxation  in  American 
State*  and  Citien ;  Pn^Iema  of  To-day ;  Labor  Movement 
in  America ;  PdUHoal  Economy,  Ac. 

E'ly,  in  Mhmetota,  a  post-office  of  St  Louis  co.,  23  miles 
£.  of  Tower;  is  the  terminus  of  Duluth  A  Iron  Range 
R.  R. ;  has  a  number  of  mines,  and  ships,  consideralHe 
quantities  of  iron-ore.  Pop.  (1895)  2,260. 

El'seTlr,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Elzevira  or  to  their 
editions  of  the  classics,  Ac. 

Elsevlr.  ».  One  of  the  books  printed  by  the  Elzevira. 
•    ( Prtat)  A  variety  of  type. 

Embalin'lnir.  Recent  Methods  of.  The  art 
of  preserving  tne  body  after  death.  For  this  art,  as 
practiced  in  ancient  times,  see  Embalming,  Section  I. 
It  is  proposed  here  to  speak  of  the  art  as  at  present 
practiced  for  temporary  or  permanent  purposes.  The 
art  of  EL  vras  probably  never  wholly  lost  in  Europe ; 
great  success  was  attained  by  De  Bils,  Swammerdown, 
Clauderas,  Gooch,  Bell,  and  othera;  and  Penicher 
describes  a  mode  of  embalming  by  incisions  all  over  the 
body.  Buysch  and  William  Hunter  ii^ected  essential 
oils  into  the  body,  opening  the  arteries  and  forcing  the 
solution  into  them,  while  the  blood  flowed  out  from  an 
opened  vdn,  the  injection  being  continued  until  the  E. 
liquid  escaped  from  the  vein.  Boudet  embalmed  the 
body  with  cam]dior,  balsam  of  Peru,  Jew*B  pitch,  tan  and 
salt.  Chaussier  discovered  the  preservative  power  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  which  makes  animal  matter  rigid 


in  ooDfllfteDcy  and  grayish  in  color,  though  the  dearia 
tion  prevents  the  features  from  retaining  their  naturk! 
appearance.  In  1834,  Gannai  diaoovered  the  pnsert«- 
tive  power  of  a  mixture*  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  sbd 
chloride  of  alumina  or  of  sulphate  of  alumina ;  Trsncbini 
that  of  arsenic ;  Babington  and  Bees,  in  1839,  tlist  it 
pyroxitic  spirits ;  while  chloride  of  xinc  was  later  inttv- 
dnced  as  a  preservative  antiseptic.  In  modera  E  tlM> 
purpose  is  not  to  render  the  effect  permanent,  bat  %a 

.  preserve  the  natural  color  and  shape  until  the  time  for 
ftmeral,  or  for  »«nsportation  of  the  body  Itunie  if  si  > 
distance.  The  permanence  of  the  residt  depends  npoo 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  done  asd 
the  character  of  the  antiseptics  used.  A  body  vdl 
embalmed  in  this  manner  will  retain  its  natural  sppesr- 
ance  for  months  if  sealed  in  an  air-tight  cofBn,  the  tje» 
alone  shrinking— unless  specially  preserved.  Sod)  s 
body,  if  slowly  dried,  would  fiu-  snrpaas  an  Egy|fti«a 
mummy  in  naturalness.  The  substsDcee  genwsllj 
employed  are  arsenic  and  the  chlorides  of  mercury  sul 
zinc.  Salt,  carbolic,  salicylic  and  benxoic  adds,  ssd 
some  of  the  essential  oils  are  also  frequently  used.  TU 
solution  is  made  in  water,  with  glycerin  and  ^cobol,  i 
or  10  per  cent,  of  the  antiseptics  being  dissolved.  This 
solution  is  ii^ected  into  the  blood  vessels  in  the  manwr 
described,  and  then  into  the  thorax  and  the  abdomiusl 
cavity,  from  2  to  4  quarts  of  the  solution  being  neceeair 
for  an  adult.  This  ii^ection  soon  destroys  aU  pntre&r- 
tive  odor,  the  antisei^tics  destroying  the  ferments  sini 
nutting  an  end  to  the  process  of  putrefaction.  £.  b» 
become  a  very  common  process  in  the  U.  8^  beiug 
practiced  by  numerous  undertakers,  wliile  there  are 
large  establishments  for  providing  the  necessary  implf^ 
ments  and  materials.  Undertakera  usually  entij>7 
proprietary  E.  liquids  of  whose  composition  they  koo« 
very  little;  though  those  of  these  liquids  whicli  hare 
been  analysed  were  found  to  contain  tlie  antii^ptHi 
named  above,  vix.:  arsenic  and  mercuric  and  zinc  chlo- 
ride.—The  preservation  of  animal  si)ecimeiis,  as  practi*?^ 
BO  largely  in  museums,  mav  be  classed  as  a  meChtid  of 
EL,  and  is  most  usually  performed  b>  placing  them  in  s 
vessel  filled  with  alcohol,  in  which,  if  pruperiy  care^ 
for,  their  permanence  seems  assured.  Many  spednieDs 
are  also  nreserved  by  being  saturated  with  ala^ol  ur 
some  of  the  other  antiseptics  mentioned,  and  then  dri<>d 
and  varnished.  Such  dry  specimens  are  very  pernsiueut. 
surpassing  the  Egyptian  mummies  in  moist  cUmatfA, 
like  that  of  England.  Another  method,  largely  piirsa«l, 
is  to  displace  the  water  of  the  specimen  by  akofai*!, 
carbolic  acid,  or  other  antiseptic  liquid ;  then  by  the  oae 
of  turpentine,  oil  of  cloves,  etc. ;  and  finally  filling  and 
enclosing  it  with  (Canada  balsam,  dammar,  shellac,  <x 
other  transparent  gum,  within  which  it  lies  like  a  fly  in 
amber.  Such  a  pn>cess,  if  applied  to  a  human  body, 
would  be  far  superior,  the  body  being  indestructible  if 
properly  protected  from  injury.  (^  late  yeara  important 
progi«ss  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  pre|iaringaud  prt>- 
serving  museum  specimens,  and  the  most  delicate  nct^n 
animals,  hitherto  incapable  of  preservation,  and  repre- 
sented in  museums  only  by  glass  models,  are  now  ketn 
in  their  natural  appearance.  Methods  of  instantsneuu 
killing,  while  the  animal  presents  its  life4ike  ctiuditioe. 
are  employed.  It  is  then  placed  in  alcnhul  or  oth<Y 
preserving  liquid,  so  that  now  we  are  able  for  the  first 
time  to  see  in  museums  the  delicate  csorala,  hydrosoa 
and  other  creatures  of  fragile  conaisteDcy  in  tbeir 
natural  form  and  state. 

Emboss'lnc.  {Mamnf.)  The  producing  of  a  raised 
pattern,  by  blows  or  pressure,  on  sheet  metal,  leather, 

Eaper,  or  other  yielding  material.  An  examine  of  £ 
y  hand  is  seen  in  the  operation  of  beating  up.  loesinfc. 
or  repoueei,  in  which  a  vase,  dish,  or  other  article  of 
sheet  metal  is  decorated  in  relief  by  beating  up  tbe 
figures  from  an  inner  or  under  side.  A  similar  result 
may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a  die  and  coonterKlie, 
worked  in  a  screw  pi^ess,  or  by  a  falling  weight;  but 
this  is  usually  known  as  stamping.  Writing  and  caitl 
papera  are  embossed  by  a  steel  die,  the  counteiMiie  being 
of  leatlier  or  millboard  faced  with  gutta-percha.  In 
this  case  the  paper  is  moistened  and  a  prea  need.  In 
the  E.  of  leather  for  Injok  covers,  or  other  purpoeee, 
brass  dies  and  millboard  counter-dies  are  used,  pressors 
being  obtaine<l  from  a  lever  or  screw  press.  If  the 
ornament  is  to  be  in  high  relief,  molds,  or  reverses  of 
wood  or  metal  are  required,  or  separate  omameuts  of 
wood  or  papier-mache,  fixed  to  a  board,  may  be  used. 
The  leather  is  thoroughly  moistened,  and  in  its  soft 
state  is  pressed  into  the  molds  by  suitable  tools,  or 
spread  over  the  fixed  ornaments  and  worked  into  all 
their  cavities  with  the  aid  of  the  fingera  and  a  pointed 
tool.  Paper  pulp  and  similar  sul«tances  are  used  to  fill 
the  hollows  of  tlie  more  deeidy  relieved  portiona  Tbe 
imitations  of  embossed  leather,  now  MaeA  for  vrall  dec- 
oration, are  made  of  canvass,  paper,  leather.  Ac,  and 
occasionally  even  so  fine  a  substance  as  satin.  Embossed 
linen  canvass  is  made  by  passing  the  dampened  canvass 
over  a  metal  roller  heated  with  steam  and  havicc  tbe 

Enttern  engraved  or  cut  ojq  it  in  intaglio.  Pads  or 
rushes  press  the  canvass  into  the  indentations  as  tbe 
rollen  revolve.  By  means  of  additional  rollers,  paper  is 
pasted  on  the  back  of  the  web,  which  in  consequence 
becomes  stiff  and  retains  its  siiape  when  dry.  Japanese 
wall  papera  are  embossed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
though  flat  instead  of  circular  molds  are  em}4oyed. 
Very  strong  paper  U  used,  which  is  stiffened  with  coatings 
of  oil  and  lacquer.  These  embossed  substances  for  wall 
decoration  are  usually  colored  and  gilt  For  tbe  E.  <A 
calico  and  other  textile  fabrics,  deeply  engraved  metsL 
cylinders,  fitted  into  calender  frames,  are  employed. 
The  counter  roller  has  a  covering  of  fislt,  which  '  " 
as  the  fabric  passea 
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into  the  boUowB  of  the  pHttern.  Sometimee  two  cyl- 
ioden,  MigniTed  m  die  and  cuuiiter-die,  are  ueed.  Wood 
maj  be  emboeMd  when  thoroughly  aatiirated  with 
water  *nd  preewd  with  a  red-hot  iron  mold,  it  heiug 
ocually  necetHary  to  re>wet  it  and  re-heat  the  mold 
MveraJ  tiniee.  In  a  method  of  emboning  wood  iuveuted 
uboat  liSSiX,  the  design  ia  first  drawn  on  the  sarface, 
aod  all  the  parts  to  be  in  relief  are  depressed  with  a 
Uaot  tooL  The  wood  is  now  planed  down  to  the  level 
uf  those  depressed  portions.  It  is  then  steeped  in 
water,  when  the  poitions  swell  and  rise,  leaving  au 
tmboespd  pattern  which  may  be  fiuished  by  the  carver, 
lu  Uie  £.  of  wood  veneers,  an  American  procaH,  metal 
dies  are  used.  The  word  **  embossing"  is  also  applied 
tu  oraaueutal  patterns  etched  on  plate  glass,  for  the 
paoeU  or  lobby  doors,  etc.  It  is  likewise  applied  to  c 
broidery  on  which  the  pattern  is  raised  above  the  surface 
of  the  material. 
Kfli'bnrofni^pli*  i^    An  instrument  for  drawing  oot- 

Ujms  <a  embryiis,  &c. 
EaahrfVogy^n.  (Biol.)  That  department  of  biologv 
which  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  indi- 
Tidnal  orKanism,  as  contrasted  with  philogeny,  which 
ii  coucemed  with  the  development  of  the  race.  It  is  a 
serif*  or  studies  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
orgauLim,  from  its  first  appearance  as  a  germinal  cell 
to  Uiat  point  at  which  it  takes  on  the  characters  of  the 
adult. 

E,  iu  the  past  was  largely  devoted  to  observations  on 
the  developmeut  of  the  chick,  which  was  noted  more 
than  2,000  yean  ago  in  Greece,  and  continued  to  be 
closely  watched  in  modem  Umes  until  the  recent  ex- 
pauioa  of  the  science  led  to  the  study  of  the  embryos 
of  every  form  of  animal  and  plant.  A  fandfbl  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  the  living  form  long  prevailed,  contiuu- 
iog  even  into  the  19th  century,  although  discovered 
bca  had  loug  b«^ore  proved  its  inaccuracy ;  this  was 
that  the  germ  of  a  living  being,  whether  egg  or  seed, 
was  an  exact  copy,  in  miniature,  of  the  adult ;  that  the 
complete  b«ing,  with  all  its  organs  and  tissues,  lay  in  the 
gsrm,  and  needed  only  growth  or  unfoldment  to  yield 
the  adalL  **  There  is  no  becoming,'*  said  'Ualler ;  **  no 
part  of  the  body  is  nwde  from  another ;  all  are  created 
at  ooje."  But  this  was  not  all.  An  extension  of  the 
tbeury  held  that  the  germ  was  more  than  a  mi  nature 
copy  of  the  adult  being;  that  it  also  included  the  genns 
of  all  future  generations,  one  within  another,  in  ever 
nuller  fimn,  like  a  Juggler's  nest  of  boxes  carried  to 
inflttiiy.  A  controvert  aroee  as  to  which  element  of 
geiMr^a,  the  male  or  the  female,  contained  this  intri- 
cate germ.  Due  side  cUimed  that  the  ovum  was  the 
■ore  impuf  taut  and  needed  only  to  be  energized  by  the 
wperaaboMn.  The  other  side  claimed  that  the  male 
uemeDt  carried  the  germ,  to  which  the  ovum  only  sup- 
pbed  ODtrimeiJt  As  the  theory  was  one  which  could 
not  be  diq>ruved  without  study  of  the  facts,  it  long  held 
its  own.  though  Harvey,  as  early  as  IG51,  advanced  a 
different  propositioa.  He  declared  (1)  that  every  form 
arises  from  an  ovum,  and  (2)  that  the  organs  arise  by 
Mw  formation  and  not  l^  mere  expansion  from  micro- 
scopic dimenaiona.  Wolfl^  iu  1759.  reasserted  this,  and 
declared  that  the  material  of  the  germ  is  almost  struo- 
tanelais,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  organs  took  place 
gndoally  from  this.  Wolff  went  too  far,  through  lack 
of  micrueci>plc  power.  The  material  of  the  germ  is  not 
atructarelesB,  though  it  needed  the  developmeut  of  the 
toicroeoope  of  a  ceutury  later  to  show  the  character  of 
iu  itructure.  Pander  took  up  Wolff's  work  iu  1817, 
and  was  quickly  followed  by  Van  Baer,  whose  thorough 
investigations  laid  tiie  foundation  of  modem  E. 

In  1838-30  the  cell-theory  was  established,  and  it  was 
shown  that  the  organism  begins  in  a  fusion  of  two  cells 
«f  opposite  sexes,  followed  by  division  and  re-division 
of  the  fertilixed  ovum,  and  the  building  up  of  the 
organs  out  of  the  separate  parts  thus  produced.  The 
troe  idea  having  been  thus  niched,  as  a  sound  founda- 
ti-iD  fitf^  later  research,  progress  went  on  rapidly  in  the 
kawk  of  a  large  numbei  of  able  scientists,  their  obser- 
T«ii.,ns  covering  the  whole  organic  kingdom,  and  being 
defutvd  not  only  to  the  development  of  the  ovum  after 
femlixation,  but  to  the  foraiation  of  the  cell  (which 
was  found  To  be  fiur  more  complex  in  organization  than 
bad  tiwu  imagined),  and  to  the  interesnng  behavior  of 
the  two  germ  cells  in  the  act  of  fusion  and  the  early 
•tsffe*  of  the  subsequent  development. 

Ths  Own.  It  has  been  established  that  the  egg- 
c^  or  oTum  is,  in  all  organisms,  the  starting  point  of 
the  (levekipment  of  the  embryo ;  but  that  this  does  not 


Fig.  2866.— ORGANISMB. 
•.  •v»w  aiiovlBg  effg  iiMinbraD«,  graoules  and  germinal  reside ; 
^.  >penaaiozodci ;    e.  hermaphrodite  fland  of  •nail,  with 
•v«  mod  ■perms :    d,  amcebold  otob  ;   «,  anloa  of  aperm- 
oeU  u»d  e«g-oell. 

hefin  in  any  of  the  higher  organisms  until  the  female 
element  has  combined  wirh  the  male  element,  or  sper- 
matozoon. These  sex-cells  are  cellular  units  of  the 
parent  organisms,  specialized  to  fit  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  and  set  free  that  they  may 
snre  aa  the  beginnings  of  new  organisms.  The  body 
calls  taka  ob  special  forms  to  serve  their  purposes  in 


nerve,  muscle  and  other  tissues ;  but  the  germ  cells  are 
believed  to  retain  the  generalized  characters  of  the 
original  parent  cell,  and  to  be  tlius  fitted  to  reproduce 
a  similar  organism.  The  Protozoa,  or  single-celled 
animHls,  each  behaves  like  an  ovum,  and  is  capable  of 
reproduction  without  teitilization.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  germ  celhi  of  many  of  the  lower  many- 
celled  organismH.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
reprodnciion  fix»m  tlie  ovum  alone  can  in  no  case  go  on 
Indefinitely,  but  that  eventually  there  must  be  a  union 
of  oppo;<ite  Aex-cells  to  reiuvigorate  the  race.  The 
ovum  uoeM  not  differ  iu  character  from  other  animal 
celb.  It  in  mude  up  of  protoplasm,  the  highest  organic 
chemical  compound;  and  recent  microscopic  research 


Fig.  2867.— RELATio.v  or  yolk  to  nivisioif  of  ovtjii. 
( Diagrammatic.) 

A,  Uttle  and  diflhite  yolk.  A',  total  equal  divlidoii, 

B,  m<»«  jolk  at  lower  pole.  B',  total  uneqoal  dhialoa. 

C,  central  rolk.  C.  peripheral  divitloo. 

D,  Biach  yolk.  D',  partial  dlrision. 

proves  that  it  Is  not  uniform  in  structure,  but  that  Its 
substance  Is  arranged  as  a  net- work  of  fine  fibrils.  In 
whose  Interstices  lies  a  fiuid  or  semi-fluid  material. 
Within  the  ovum  is  found  a  smaller  cellular  mass, 
called  the  nucleiu,  made  up,  like  it,  of  netted  fibrils  and 
interstitial  material.  Reseat ch  has  shown  that  the 
nucleus  plays  a  highly  Important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo,  in  which  it  seems  to  lie  the  active 
agent,  and  the  seat  of  tlie  hereditary  characters ;  the 
outer  cell  being  made  up  of  less  important  «»r  vitalized 
constituents,  and  serving  mainly  as  a  reservoir  of 
nutriment  for  the  new  germ  in  its  earliest  stage  of 
development  The  ovum  may  be  found  In  various  parts 
of  the  stmcttire  of  the  lower  animals,  being  simplv  a 
well-fed  cell  of  the  general  organism ;  but  in  all  higher 


I%g.  2868.— nssT  staoks  in  DKVELonnEifT. 
1,  fiertillied  oram ;  1,  boll  of  cell* ;  8,  xame,  •till  more  divided, 
or  lo  tectlon :  4,  gavlnila  (except  Id  F);  A,  sponge,  coral, 
earthworm,  or  starfish;  B,  crawfish,  or  other  orthopod;  C, 
rlrer  snail,  or  other  molluttc  ;  D,  laoceiet,  tanlcate,  kc;  K, 
frog,  or  other  amphibian ;  F,  rabbit ,  or  other  mammal ;  s.  c, 
segmentation  cavit  j  ;  g,  gantrula  invaglnatioD  ;  «.  r.,  zotia 
radlata,  or  porous  envelope.  Dark-shaded  cells  are  endo- 
derm,  lighter  are  ectoderm ;  dots  are  yolk  granules. 

forms  it  is  restricted  to  a  distinct  region  or  a  definite 
organ  (the  ov%rv  i  where  special  facilities  for  its  nutrition 
and  growth  reside.  Its  first  stage  of  existence  is  merely 
one  of  nutrition  and  growth.  This  often  takes  place  at 
the  expense  of  neighboring  cells,  a  single  ovum  being 
the  suocessAil  survivor  of  a  group.  In  other  cases  the 
ova  are  fed  from  the  vascular  fluid  of  the  animal,  or 
fh)m  special  glands  of  the  ovary.  The  nutriment  thus 
obtained  and  laid  up  for  fhture  use  is  known  as  the, 
volk.  This  varies  considerably  in  position  and  quantity, ' 
being  very  small  and  dlflhsed  through  the  cell  in  mam- ; 
malian  ova;  larger  in  quantitv,  and  sinking  to  the; 
bottom,  as  in  fh>g  ova ;  or  very  large  in  amount  as  in  | 
birda*  eggs.    In  insects  and  crustaceans  there  is  a  cen- , 


tral  aociunmulation.  Some  form  of  membrane  usually 
surrounds  the  ovum,  ofteu  provided  witli  a  special 
aperture,  the  micropyle,  for  the  entrance  of  the  sper- 
matozoon. Hard  shelhs  like  those  of  birds'  eggs,  must 
be  formed  after  fertilizatiou  has  taken  place. 

Thk  SPKBHATozoiiN.— In  the  Protozoa  there  is  rarely 
any  apparent  difference  between  male  and  female  cellit, 
though  sometimes  a  small  active  organism  unites  with 
a  larger  aud  more  sluggish  one.  As  we  ascend  higher 
in  the  animal kingdomuie distinction  becomes  strongly 
marked,  the  spermatozoon  being  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  active  of  cells,  while  the  ovum  is  one  of  the  smallest 
and  most  passive.  The  former  is  greatly  lacking  in  the 
nutritive  material  with  which  the  hitter  is  so  ktrgely 
provided.  In  most  animals  the  spermatozoon  presents 
three  parts,  the  **  head,"  which  is  almost  made  up  of  the 
nucleus :  the  "  tail,"  which  resembles  the  cilia  of  mon- 
ads; and  a  middle  portion  connecting  head  and  tail. 
This  tail  portion  is  capable  of  active,  whip-like  motion, 
and  carries  the  head  to  the  locality  of  the  ovum,  there 
to  enter  union.  Germ  aud  sperm  cell  are  alike  in  origin, 
but  differ  in  development  to  adapt  them  to  the  unlike 
parts  they  have  to  play  in  the  organic  process.— JIfatero- 
turn  of  tk«  Ovum.— When  the  egg  cell  has  attained  its 
fhll  growth,  it  is  found  to  bud  off  tiny  portions,  minute 
celhs  which  are  known  as  polar  globules.  This  takes 
place  in  advance  of  fertilization ;  the  buds  come  to 
nothi  ng,  and  the  meaning  of  the  process  is  a  mystery.  It 
is  found  that  a  spindle-like  network,  as  in  all  cell  division, 
Is  formed  within  the  cell,  and  that  each  polsr  globule  is 
A  pole  of  one  such  spindle,  and  therefore  a  true  cell, 
though  very  minute  as  compared  with  the  remaining 
cell.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
tliia  peculiar  process.  Some  writers  hold  that  the  ovum 
has  both  male  and  female  conditions,  and  that  in  this 
way  it  gets  rid  of  its  male  element  and  becomes  pre- 
dominantly female.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  the 
survival  of  an  ancient  habit  of  the  cell,  which  the  male 
cell  still  retains  in  its  division  into  spermatozoa,  tlie 
polar  globules  being  mdimentary  or  abortive  cells. 
Welsmann  maintains  that  in  tliis  way  the  cell  gets  rid 
of  half  of  its  germ  substance,  to  be  replaced  by  an  equal 
quantity  from  the  spermatozoon.  Evidently  some  use- 
less or  injurious  matter  is  got  rid  of,  though  Just  what 
is  not  likely  soon  to  be  known. 

FcKTiLiZATioN.  Qy  extended  investigation,  much 
has  been  learned  in  regard  to  the  union  of  spermatozoon 
with  the  ovum.  The  former  seeks  the  latter,  moving 
actively  toward  it  by  the  aid  of  its  lash-like  tail,  and  as 
if  through  some  attractive  influence,  and  penetrating 
through  its  wall  to  the  interior.  The  following  facts 
have  been  learned  through  recent  investigation :  Nor^ 
mally,  only  one  male  element  unites  with  the  ovum, 
though  a  considerable  number  may  assail  it    A  sudden 


Fig.  M69.— MATtTRA7I0»  AND  rEKTIUXATION. 
1-4,  dlTislon  of  a  mother •spfnu-oel I  or  prlmltlre-male-cell  into 
a  dirislblA  ball  of  sperrraioaoa;  a,  amoetwid  young  ovum ; 
I,  later  stage :  e,  budding  of  first  polar  cell ;  d,  of  a  seoond  ; 
«,  spermatozoa  around  ovum;  /,  male  and  female  nuclei 
idMMit  to  (bse  ou  oumpletlon  of  rertUlxatkia. 

change  takes  place  in  the  membrane  after  the  entrance 
of  one  sperm,  whi.-h  renders  it  impervious  to  others. 
Occasionally  more  than  oue  gains  entrance,  but  such  an 
occurrence  is  abnoraial  and  gives  rise  to  an  abnormal 
development.  The  union  between  the  two  cells  is  a  very 
intricate  one.  The  male  nucleus,  whiih  cou8titut«« 
nearly  the  whole  head  of  the  spermatozoon,  seeks  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovum,  they  being  drawn  together  as  if 
by  attraction.  On  meeting  they  unite  so  that  the  two 
form  a  single  new  nucleus.  Yet  close  as  is  the  union, 
neither  of  the  elements  loses  its  powers;  aud  in  the 
reeult  the  hereditary  characteristics  of  both  parents  can 
be  traced.  Tliese  are  the  facts  that  have  been  observed ; 
what  they  all  mean  is  an  unsolved  problem.  Some 
think  that  the  sperm  acts  as  a  kind  of  ferment,  stimu- 
lating action  in  the  ovum.  Woismaiin  maintains  that 
the  sperm  simply  replaces  the  germ  substance  lost  in 
the  extnision  of  the  second  ftolar  globule,  aud  that  there 
is  no  essential  characteristic  peculiar  to  ench  sex. 
Wliat  we  nciually  know  is  that  the  new  nucleut  is 
made  up  by  half  of  male  and  half  of  female  elements, 
and  that  in  these  halves  the  hereditary  characteristics 
persist;  and  we  have  further  g«HHl  reason  to  believe 
that  the  activity,  chemical  or  moleculnr,  of  the  sperm 
cell  ovenom**  the  pnssivenees  of  the  e»rg  i«'ll  and 
stimiilatis  it  to  suboequont  divihion.  Feriilizatiou 
seems  a  necessity  throughout  the  whole  series  of  living 
forms,  even  in  those  low  crcHtures  in  wlii<  li  the  ovum 
has  for  a  time  the  power  of  selfnievelopment;  tlio  ming- 
ling of  opposite  sex  elements,  different  in  contititiition 
and  perhaps  In  chemii-nl  organization,  l>eing  beemioglv 
essential  to  tlie  continuance  of  the  race,  perhn|)s  tlii-ouKn 
prevention  of  too  great  uniformity  iu  condition  and  the 
loss  of  vital  strength  iu  consequence. 

Skgmentation.  The  next  process  Is  the  segmenta- 
tion or  division  of  the  egg.  Soon  aAer  fertilization 
the  new-formed  nucleus  opens  into  a  nuclear  spindle 
and  goes  through  the  process  of  cell  division  (for  tha 
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deUili  of  which  see  article  Ckll).  In  thi«  way  the  odl 
dividM  ini  •  two  connected  halves,  aud  these  into  qnar- 
tera,  the  division  going  on  until  a  gmup  of  new  small 
cells  is  produced.  The  metliod  of  division  differs  in 
accordance  with  difference  in  character  of  «gg  formation. 
Where  there  is  little  nutriment  pruvideil,  the  whole  | 
ovum  divides,  now  vertically  and  agiUn  horisontally, 
segM  jntution  continuing  until  a  small  sphere  of  civile  of 
cltMily  equal  size  is  formed.  This  is  the  caee  with 
mammalian  ova,  and  thooe  of  the  sponge  and  starfish, 
la  the  ovum  of  the  frog,  segmentation  is  still  total,  but 
It  is  unequal,  the  cells  of  the  upper  half  dividing  more 
rigidly  and  becoming  smaller  than  those  of  the  lower 
half,  where  most  uf  the  yultt  is  gathered.  In  birds, 
reptiles,  and  many  fishes  there  is  li  large  quantity  of 
yolk,  and  the  division  is  partial,  lK>ing  conflneil  to  a 
small  spot  of  material  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk.  In 
the  case  of  insects,  crustaceans  and  allied  forms,  in 
which  the  yolk  accumulatee  in  the  center  of  the  ovum 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  more  active  formative  protoplasm, 
the  latter  divides  and  forms  a  sphere  of  cells  around 
the  yolk,  in  which  little  division  takes  place.— JfbnJa 
a$ui  ChttntJa.  Segnientution, 
by  which  ever  method  it 
takes  place,  yieldx  a  more  or 
less  spherical  mass  of  cells ; 
which  in  some  instances 
leaves  a  cavity  in  its  interior, 
forming  a  hollow  sphere, 
called  the  blastosphere,  and 
in  other  instiiuces  presents 
a  largely  solid  mass  or  ball 
of  cells,  of  a  mulberry-like 
appearance,  whence  it  has 
been  named  the  Jlforu^t.  In 
the  case  of  partial  division,  /V2870.— SEfTioNOFHOL- 
like  that  of^  the  bird's  egg,  low  ball  of  celijj,  ob 
the  segmented  material  be-  blaotophebe. 

comes  a  disk  of  cells  lying 

on  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  yolk.    This  gradually 
spreads  at  its  edgv9,  and  in  time  envelopes  the  whole 

5 oik.  Such  a  disk -like  area  is  known  as  the  blastoderm, 
'rom  the  morula  is  formed  a  sac-like  body  named  the 
atutnUa.  In  the  simple  case  of  a 
hollow  ball  of  ceils  this  is  produced 
by  invagination,  as  when  one-half 
of  a  rubber  ball  is  pressed  into  the 

'    other  to  form  a  cup,  or  a  glove  fi nger 
is  doubled    liack   into  itself.     One 

>  hemisphere  sinks  into  and  becomes 
surrounded  by  the  other,  forming 
the  interior  and  the  latter  the  ex- 
terior of  a  sack  ct>nipoHe<iof  two  layers 
of  cells— the  original  sphere  having 
but  a  singl'*  layer.  In  other  cases 
the  nionilM  i*  mt  composed  that  this 
simple  form  of  invagination  is  im- 
piesilile,  but  by  some  process  or 
other  a  gastrula,  or  two-layered  arrangement  of  the 
cells,  is  produced.  In  the  case  of  mo«t  Hydrozua  this 
result  is  produced  by  an  internal  diflerentintion  of  the 

i  cells,  known  as  delttmination. — The  Oerminal  Layen. 
The  cells  which  are  thus  produced  do  not  remain  alike 
for  a  long  time.  Differences  appear  even  in  the 
morula,  and  become  marked  in  the  gastrula,  the  cells 
of  the  interior  being  particularly  different  from  those 
of  the  exterior.    They  are  under  different  conditions 

'  and  have  different  duties  to  perform,  and  vary  in  shape 
and  sixe  accordingly.    These  two  layers  have  received 

'  the  names  of  ectoderm  and  endoderm^  for  the  outer  and 
inner  respectively.  The  formation  of  a  two-layered 
form  appears  to  Ite  universal  in  animals.  In  sponges 
and  Ouplenterates  the  process  stops  at  this  stage;  and 
some  of  the  simpler  sponges  are  little  or  nothing  more 
than  an  invaginated  gastrula,  they  reaching  theirlimit  of 
development  at  this  stage,  that  of  the  primitive  stomach. 
But  in  all  the  higher  forms  a  third  intermediate  layer 
of  cells  appears,  which  is  known  as  the  mesoderm.  It 
arises  in  different  ways,  its  origin  not  being  very  eaxy 
to  determine.  One  common  mode  is  said  to  be  by  the 
formation  of  two  sacks  in  the  material  of  the  inner 
layer,  which  grow  outward,  one  on  each  side,  insinuat- 
ing tliemselv(*s  lietween  the  originally  body  layers  and 
forming  m  nii<Mle  layer  of  two  divisions,  the  ))ody  thus 
gaining  four  germinal  layers.  The  cavities  of  the  sarks 
form  the  future  body-cavities  of  the  animal.  The  outer 
portion  of  the  mesoderm  lines  the  external  bo<ly  wall, 
and  in  it  the  muscles  and  various  other  organs  are 
formed.  The  inner  clings  to  the  internal  layer  and 
forms  the  visceral  portion. 

Growth  of  Organs.  The  development  of  the  embryo 
up  to  this  point  has  been  simple.  In  the  later  develofv 
ment  of  the  body  each  germinal  layer  plays  an  active 
part.  The  ectoderm  gives  rise  to  the  outer  skin  and 
its  appendages,  the  external  skeleton  where  present, 
the  superficial  glands,  the  nerrous  system,  Stc.  From 
the  endoderm  comes  the  visceral  membranes,  and  their 
outgrowths,  such  as  the  lungs  and  various  internal 
glands.  In  vertebrate  animals  it  also  gives  rise  to  an 
important  embryo  structure,  the  notoehnrd^  which  always 
precedes  the  development  of  the  liackbone.  All  the 
other  organs  of  the  body  arise  from  the  mesoderm, 
including  the  internal  skin,  the  muscles,  the  internal 
skeleton,  the  connective  tissue,  the  lining  of  the  body 
cavities,  and  the  blood  and  its  containing  walls.  The 
reproductive  organs  also  usually  arii»e  in  connection 
with  the  mesoilerm.  Some  of  the  organs,  however, 
have  a  compound  origin.  Thus  the  eye  is  an  outgrowth 
fhim  the  brain,  and  therefore  ectoderm  in  origin;  but 
some  of  its  structural  parts  arise  from  the  meswierm. — 
I  devstopmsnt    The  phenomena  attending  the 


embiyo  derelopment  of  the  lower  forms  differ  in  many 
particulars,  as  the  gastrula  gradually  takes  on  the 
special  characters  of  the  order  and  species,  the  general 
characteristics  first  ^ipearing.  and  gradually  the  more 
special  ones,  ending  with  thuee  (tf  the  race  or  species, 
and  the  individual.  In  the  development  of  a  mammal 
certain  general  steps  are  iiasHed  through  in  all  cases ; 
tlien  less  general  ones  appear;  and  what  might  have 
become  any  mammnl,  ni*w  takes  on  characteristics 
special  to  a  more  restricted  class,  the  process  gradually 
narrowing  toward  the  special  creature  destined  to  appear. 
The  germinal  layers,  once  diflerentiated,  begin  quickly 
to  display  inequality  of  growth  and  specialization, 
yielding  stage  after  stage  of  progress  towards  the  final 
form.  The  embrjfonie  area  of  what  is  to  become  a 
mammal,  when  looked  upon  from  the  suiface,  presents 
a  somewhat  clear  central  field,  surrounded  by  an  opaque 
peripheral  section.  From  the  cawlal  pole  of  the  area 
there  extends  forward  through  the  clear  space,  or  area 
peilucide,  a  central  opaque  line,  caUed  the  prhnilwe  ttrmk. 
It  is  a  temporary  appearance,  which  forms  no  part  of 
the  embryo  proper,  though  indicating  where  it  is  to 
form.  The  formation  of  the  primitive  streak  is  soon 
followed  by  that  of  two  diverging  folds,  embracing  the 
anterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak.  These  ridges 
form  the  medullary  foldgy  and  the  depression  between 
them  the  medulkury  groove.  At  the  bottom  of  the  latter 
a  rod-like  layer  of  cells,  the  beginning  of  the  nUochurdy 
soon  forma.  This  marks  out  the  line  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  axis  of  the  embryonic  structure. 
Over  the  groove  the  folds  in  time  unite,  a  canal  or  tube 
being  formed,  from  which  arises  the  nervous  tract  of  | 
the  spine  and  brain.  On  either  side  segmental  cleav-  \ 
ages  appear  in  the  tissue,  called  the  eomUee ;  temporar}' 
conditions,  marking  the  places  of  future  veriebrK. 
While  these  changes  are  taking  place  without,  others 
are  occuring  within,  including  the  formation  of  the 
primitive  tnidy  cavity,  by  the  sepai-ation  of  the  meso- 
dermic  layers,  and  the  formation  of  folds  from  which 
the  body  walls  and  the  visceral  tubes  are  afterward 
produced.  These  are  the  general  features  of  the  early 
development  of  mummalian  embi^os.  There  are  others 
relating  to  tlie  development  of  8i>erial  parts,  such  as  the 
appeamnce  of  the  gills — which  precede  the  lungs  of 
the  higher  forms — the  outgrow^th  of  the  tail,  the  forma- 
tion from  the  cerebral  part  of  the  neural  tube  of  the 
rudimentary  brain,  and  the  outgrowth  of  the  various 
temporary  apiwndages  of  viviparous  animals  requisite 
to  nutrition  within  the  womb,— the  am-MoUy  the  choriony 
and  their  iiccomanying  structures.  What  energies  and 
internal  influences  are  at  work  in  all  these  stages  of 
development  is  not  easy  to  trace.    Evidently  special 


who  had  travelled  for  this  purpose  from  the  Congo  to 
the  Albert  Nyansa.  Journeying  to  Zanzibar,  Emin  in 
1890  entered  the  German  service,  and  set  out  on  an  ex- 

Sloring  expedition  in  Uie  renon  between  Lakes  Victoria 
lyansa  and  Tanganyika.  In  1892  be  started  with  a 
band  of  Memyemas  for  the  Congo,  and  on  Oct,  20,  when 
near  his  destination,  ha  was  murdered  by  the  leader  of 
the  band.  Emin  was  one  of  the  largest  contri- 
butors to  zoological  and  anthropological  knowledge 
of  Central  Africa,  his  collections  in  natural  history  be- 
ing large  and  valuable. 

Ern'mons,  in  North  Dakota,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,584  sq.  ni. 
Surface,  unduUting;  toil,  fertile  and  well  watered  by 
Beaver  creek  and  smaller  streams.  Cap.  Williamsport. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  3,()00. 

Enrory,  William  Ukmslet,  soldier,  born  in  Maryland, 
September  19, 1811 ;  graduated  from  West  Pidnt  (1831) 
as  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  ser>-ed  at  various  points  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  later  under  Kearney  in  California 
and  Mexico,  reaching  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1867 ;  resigned  in  18U1,  but  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  18G2 ;  served  under  Banks,  in  Louisiana, 
the  following  year,  and  in  1864  commanded  a  corps,  as 
brevet  nu^or-general,  doing  very  effective  work  in  tlie 
Shenandoah  Valley;  was  commander  of  the  dci«rt  meet 
of  West  Virginia  (1865-66),  of  Washington  (U6y-71) 
and  of  the  Gulf  (1871-75) ;  retinni  in  1876.  with  the  nink 
of  brigadier-g«tneral,  UJS.A.,  and  died  at  Washington, 
Dec.  1, 1887. 

Emo'f  tonal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  chaiacterized  by 
emotion ;  liable  to  emotion ;  excitable. 

Emo'tionallsii:,  a.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
emotional,  or  liable  to  emotion. 

Emo'tlTe,  a.    Tending  to  excite  emotion  ;  emotionaL 

Empathe'ina,  m.  [Gr.  empathe*.]  {PathoL)  Unoon- 
troUable  passion  induced  by  (" 


Fig.  2872.— EMBRYOS. 
Comparing :  a,  fbwl ;  h,  dog ;  c,  man. 

conditions  of  structure  and  energy  exist  in  the  germinal 
cell  of  every  species  of  animal  and  plant  which  goveni 
and  control  its  development,  for  which  only  nutrition 
and  suitable  protection  are  necessary,  every  step  of  the 
progress  being  governed  from  \rithin,  not  only  those 
general  ones  which  mark  out  the  broad  features  of 
organisms  in  general,  but  those  which  give  rise  to 
special  organs,  to  family  features,  and  to  individual 
traits.  These  conditions  must  be  very  complex,  minute 
as  is  the  germ,  and  capable,  by  the  aid  of  their  inherent 
energies,  and  by  directing  the  flow  of  each  particle  of 
nutriment,  and  its  depottition  in  the  requisite  place,  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  stnicture;  while  the  brain 
orgHiiinm  must  develop  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
couilitions  for  the  subsequent  traits  of  mental  disposi- 
tion, of  which  the  foundations  are  hereditarily  laid. 
Consideration  of  this  leads  to  questions  which  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  solve,  and  with  this  brief  state- 
ment of  their  character  we  may  clotw. 

Em'brycmcope,  n.  An  instrument  used  for  observ- 
ing the  developmetit  of  embryos. 

Em'erll,  n     A  glazier's  diamond. 

Einerfion'lan,  a.  Periuining  to  Ralnh  Waldo  Emer- 
son or  his  writings;  hence,  transcendental,  oracular, 
torse  or  forcible  in  style. 

Ein>ry,  in  Vtah,  an  K.  co. ;  area,  5,723  sq.  m.  Surface, 
mountainous;  so»f,  fertile.  Minerals  of  various  kinds 
are  mined.    Pop.  (18a'0  4,390.     Cap.  Castle  Dale. 

Emlc'torT,  a.     (Path.)     DiureUc  \ 

— n,    A  medicine  that  increases  the  flow  of  urine. 

Em'ln  Paaha'  ( Edward  Schnitzlkr),  born  at  Oppein, 
Silesia,  March  28, 1S40;  graduated  at  Beriin  University  | 
(1854),  and  soon  after  entered  the  service  of  Turkey 
and  on  the  staff  of  Hnkki  Pasha  traveled  through 
Asiatic  Turkey.  In  1876  he  entered  the  service  of  the  | 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  adopting  tlie  name  of  Emin,  accom-j 

Knieil  Gen.  Gordon  to  the  Soudan,  and  was  appointed ! 
him  governor  of  the  equatorial  pr»)vinc«,  receiving' 
(1879)  the  title  of  Bey,  and  (1887)  that  of  Pasha.  The , 
BuccessfUl  rebellion  under  the  Mahdi  left  him  isolated 
fh>m  Egypt  until  1889,  when  he  was  rescued  by  Stanley,  I 


Fig.  2873. — emperor  moth. 
Showing  caicrplllar,  pupa,  oocoon  and  Imago. 

Em'peror,  n.     ( Entom.)    The  purple  emperor,  a  faa^ 

terfiy  (Apatwra  tru). — One  of  various  talk  worm  moths. 
{ZoU,.)    A  boa  of  Central  America. 
Emperor-flTOOse,  n.    (Omith.)     A  large  gooee  of 

Alaska  ( PhUncte  oamigica).  The  body  is  bluish  gray,  with 

black  and  white  liare;  the  head  mostly  white. 
Em'pery,  a.    Empire,  sovereignty,  dominion,  power. 

— An  empire,  the  country   under  the  dominion  of  a 

prince. 
Empbrax'is, a.    [Gr]    (PatkoL)    Unnatural  obstmo- 

tiou  in  some  passage  or  cavity  of  the  iMxIy. 
Em'pire  City,  in  Kantat,  a  city  of  Cherokee  co.,  10 

m.  from  Columbus.    Pop.  (1895)  838. 
Emplec'ton,  r.    [Gr.  emplectot,  interwoven.]    A  kind 

of  masonry  having  a  squared  stone  £»ce ;  in  the  Greek 

it  is  solid  throughout,  and  in  tlie  Roman  has  a  filllog 

of  rubble. 
Employee',  n.    [Ft.  employ^.]     One  who  is  employed 

or  engaged  in  the  service  of  another. 
Empo'rla,  in  Virginia,  a  (KMt-town,  cap.  of  Greenvill« 

CO.,  22  m.  from  Lawrenceville,  on  Atl.  A  Danv.  and  AtL 

Coast  Line  R.  Rs. ;  has  planing  mill  and  veneering 

factory.    Pbp.  (1897)  1,580. 
Em^prcao  clotll,  n.    (Fabric*.)    A  dress  materia!  of 

wool,  or  of  woolen  weft  and  cotton  warp,  which  i 


bles  merino,  but  is  not  twilled. 

EmnrMlon,  n.  {Phnrm.)  The  milky  extract  of  bitter 
almonds,  or  a  sulietance  ctHitained  in  it,  which  acts  as  a 
ferment  to  decomptiee  certain  glucosldes. 

EnaiU'elled  Iron.  (Manuf.)  A  meUind  of  suc- 
cessfully applying  a  vitreous  surface  to  iron  has  Iteen 
sought  for  since  eariy  in  the  19th  century,  and  various 
processeii  for  this  purpose  have  been  patented.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  doing  so  arises  from  the  tendency  of 
the  iron  to  oxidize  before  a  sufliclent  temperature  is 
reached  to  fuse  the  enamel,  and  also  to  become  brittle 
fh>m  a  combination  of  its  oxide  with  the  silica  of  the 
enamel.  This  action  is  superficial,  and  is  more  injur- 
ious t«t  thin  than  to  thick  iron ;  so  that  heavy  cast-iron 
vessels  can  be  enamelled  more  easily  than  those  mode 
of  sheet  iron.  The  enamels  used  in  coating  iron  con- 
sist  of  a  mixture  of  silica  and  borax  with  such  bssio 
BubstauMjU  so^  o2ide  of  lead,  alumioA, 
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Ac,  Lead,  howeT«r,  is  not  safe  to  uw  In  reesels  in- 
tsDdad  <ur  culinary  paipoiss.  A  great  Tariety  of  arti- 
cles are  now  chea^  produced  in  eimmelled  iron,  such 
tm  grale-fronta«  clock-dials,  name-plates,  sigu-boards, 
panels,  Stc^  many  of  them  beautifully  decorated  in 
colors.  Corrugated  roofing  is  also  enamelled.  The  effect 
of  heat  is  to  cause  a  greater  expansion  of  the  iron  than 
of  the  enameU  so  that  the  latter  cracks  and  peels  off. 
Acids  also  find  their  way  through  tlie  beet  enamel,  and 
•preadiug  between  it  and  the  iron,  br«ak  the  connection 
between  than.  If,  for  instance,  an  enamelled  Tessel  is 
filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  add 
makes  its  way  through  minute  pores  to  the  iron, 
deporiting  at  all  such  spots  little  beads  of  metallic 
copper,  which  grow  till  large  enough  to  be  plainly 
seen.  This  is  the  seTerest  test  to  which  enamelled  iron 
can  be  subjected, 


B^o.    Coming  into  being;  nascent. 

Eamt^vO.  [Lftt.  enattu.]  Growing  out— Refaited  on 
the  mother*s  side. 

Eaeiio'rlal.  a.  Used  in,  or  peculiar  to,  a  particular 
oouDtry ;  natlTe,  common,  demotic ;  used  especially  of 
the  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  that  fol- 
lowed the  hieroglyphic 

Ba'ciiyinm  n.  [Or.]  (Biol.)  The  formative  Juice 
fhun  which  the  tissues,  especially  the  cellular  tissues, 
ara  formed. 

Ba'eiiMSl,  in  r«xa«,  a  post-town  of  La  Salle  co.  Pop. 
(1890)562. 

KM'erailte«  a.  fGr.  EnknOet.]  (Ch.nu.)  One  of  a 
aect  in  tlie  eariy  Church  that  abstained  from  marriage, 
wine  and  animal  food,  otherwise  called  Continent. 

Karye'lleal,  n.  An  encyditAl  letter,  especially  one 
frum  the  Pupe  to  all  the  bishops. 

EiMleav'orer,  n.  In  a  specific  sense,  a  member  of  the 
Sudety  of  Christian  Endeavur  {q.  v.). 

EiMt'-man,  h.  One  of  the  two  men  at  the  ends  of  a 
company  uf  minstrels  on  the  stage,  who  keep  up  the 
comic  dialogue. 

feado^ar'dlac*  a.    Pertaining  to  the  endocardium. 

Eaclocardi'tls,  n.  {Ptukol.)  Inflammation  of  the 
endocardium. 

EMdomt'y  r.  a.     [Fr.  mdormir.]     To  hypnotize. 

Ba'erSJ'.  (Pfcyncs.)  The  puwer  of  doing  work  pos- 
■eaaed  by  any  material  system.  R  inheres  in  matter. 
It  has  no  manifesUtion  separate  fn>m  matter,  which  is 
therefore  often  defined  as  the  vehicle  of  E.  As  a 
common  illustration  of  E.  may  be  given  that  of  a  bullet 
prujec-ted  upward  into  the  air.  It  starts  with  a  lan^e 
sa|4>ly  of  £,  or  power  of  doing  work  iu  overcoming 
gravity  and  friction.  As  it  ascends  its  power  of  over- 
c<Hning  resistance  lessens,  and  finally  vanishes,  the 
bullec  coming  momentarily  to  rest  at  its  highest  attain- 
able elevation.  But  it  has  not  really  lost  the  power  of 
doing  work.  It  manifests  this  power  in  its  descent, 
gaiuing  speed  as  it  falls,  and  finallv  reaching  the  earth 
with  its  initial  s}*eed  and  power  of  doing  work,  except 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  checked  in  its  descent  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  Thus,  when  at  its  highest  point  and 
at  rest,  the  bullet  must  have  possesAed  its  fhll  sum  of  E. 
This  fivit  has  led  to  the  theor>-  that  there  are  two  forms 
or  types  of  E,  ensryy  of  motion  and  etiergi/  ofpotitkm ;  or, 
sui  omally  entitled,  kmetic  energy  and  ptkential  energy. 
Mature  preeenis  us  with  nuuit* rous  examples  of  l>uih 
types.  A  current  of  water  possesses  kinetic  E ;  a  stone 
rating  on  the  brow  of  a  cliff,  and  capable  of  fidling  ii 
Okoved.  possesses  potential  E  An  oscillation  pendulum 
possfwsiis  kinetic  E.  when  In  the  center  of  its  swing, 
potential  E  in  its  re»tiug  positions  at  the  extremities  of 
its  swing.  A  lient  spring  poHHessus  potential  E.  When 
released  and  iiermitted  to  act,  it  manifests  Itiuetlc  E. — 
flraf  energy.  Heat  i«  another  form  of  £.  It  is  now 
known  tliat  heat-ettecta  result  from  motion  of  the  par^ 
tides  or  molecules  of  the  heated  body,  and  that  the 
greater  the  manifestation  of  heat  the  greater  the  rapidity 
of  this  motion.  This  motion  is  invisible,  from  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  ptoticles  moved;  but  it  can 
readily  be  caused  to  change  its  form  from  molecular  to 
ansa  motion  and  thus  become  evident  to  the  sensea 
Thus,  in  a  steam  engine  the  invisible  motions  of  the 
partides  of  the  burning  fteel  and  of  the  expanding  steam 
aro  conrerted  into  the  visible  motion  of  a  piston  rod  and 
of  its  connected  machinery.  When  lieat  is  in  what  is 
known  as  tba  latent  state,  or  one  in  which  it  is  not 
Bsanifested  exteriorly,  it  is  occupied  in  overcoming  the 
forces  of  the  molecules,  altering  and  controlling  their 
reboive  distances  and  enabling  them  to  resist  atomic 
attraction ;  and  it  thus  acts  as  E  of  position.—- Acuftoit/ 
energy.  Another  very  conunon  form  of  E  is  tliat  known 
as  radiation,  the  transfer  of  £.  tlirough  tlie  ether  by 
means  of  waves  of  undulation.  This  E.  takes  the  three 
evident  forms  of  heat,  light,  and  actinism,  and  may 
isjsanss  other  less  recognizable  forms,  indicated  bv  undu- 
lations of  greater  slowness  or  swiftness  than  those  of 
light  and  heat.  (Smremt  dectheitg  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  these  forma,  while  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
charged  conductors,  and  similarly  of  magnets,  are  con- 
ditions of  potential  £L,  which  is  converted  into  kinetic 
B.  if  visible  motion  arises  from  these  inherent  forces. 
What  is  known  as  the  Boentgen  ray  is  perhaps  another 
form.  Another  form  of  £L  is  that  of  cktmieal  MparaHon, 
Oartwn  and  oxygen,  fbr  instance,  exercise  an  attraction 
f«>r  each  other,  which  may  be  designated  as  potential  R 
while  they  are  separated,  but  kinetic  E  when  they  rush 
together  and  combine  in  response  to  this  attractive 
forcei  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  E  exerdsed 
Is  set  tm  m  heat,  which  in  the  case  of  chemical  work 
can  be  rredily  transformed  intoTisible  motion,  as  in  the 
motion  of  machinery  caused  by  chemical  process  of  the 
burning  of  coal,  or  the  explosive  efTect  due  to  the  bnm- 
ing  of  gunpowder. — Emergy  ike  ^ed   of  motUm.    In 


nearly  all  the  instances  adduced  the  E  is  evidently  the 
force  exerted  by  matter  in  motion,  whether  this  motion 
be  the  visible  one  of  masses,  the  invisible  one  of  mole- 
cules or  atoms,  or  the  exceedingly  delicate  and  swift 
motions  of  the  ether.  Such  is  the  case  in  all  instances 
of  kinetic  E^  the  motion  here  being  either  visible  in 
itself;  or  easily  convertible  from  its  invisible  into  a  visible 
form.  This  is  not  evidently  the  case  in  potential  £., 
where  the  force  engaged  seems  to  sink  back  into  the 
body  concerned  and  to  take  on  some  otiier  form  which 
can  readily  be  re-converied  into  motion.  This  is  the 
existing  theory,  but  it  seems  an  illogical  one,  and  the 
writer  of  the  present  article  long  since  ventured  to 
dissent  from  it,  basing  his  heretical  views  on  the  seem- 
ing impossibility  of  converting  mo*  ion  into  any  form  of 
non-motion.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  E.  in 
the  great  sum  of  its  ordinary  manifestations  is  the  effect 
of  motion  of  matter,  or  momentum,  and  that  in  all  its 
known  conversions  it  is  simply  changed  fix)m  one  type 
of  motion  into  another,  as  from  heat  Into  electricity 
and  the  reTerse,  constantly  inhering  in  ether  or  ordinary 
matter.  Indeed,  we  cannot  imagine  the  existence  of  mo- 
tion apart  fh)m  something  moved,  and  it  seems  equally 
impossible  to  conceive  of  motion  as  becoming  something 
that  is  not  motion.  It  is  equally  diflicult  to  conceive  of 
the  transfer  of  E.  fh)m  motion  to  any  other  vehicle  of 
force,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  such 
vehide  has  ever  been  manifested  to  human  apprehen- 
sion, and  none  such  is  known  to  exist  How,  then,  are 
we  to  explain  B.  of  position.  If  we  maintain  that  all  E. 
is  a  phenomenon  of  motion?  This  is  not  difficult  to  do 
in  what  is  the  must  usual  illustration  of  potential  E 
— that  of  a  bullet  shot  upward,  or  some  other  body 
forcibly  projected  in  a  more  or  lees  vertical  direction. 
As  it  ascends  higher  and  faJ^ier  its  apparent  motion 
decreases  and  finally  vanishes  when  it  reaches  its  high- 
est point  of  ascent.  Its  R  ranishes  in  the  same  ratio ; 
and  if  we  affirm  that  the  R  la  transformed  into  some 
other  form,  we  must  affirm  the  same  of  the  motion, 
since  it  also  disappeared.  Tet  science  tells  us  that 
motion  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  that  in  every  oue  of 
apparent  disappearance  it  is  simply  transformed  to 
some  other  mode  of  motion.  In  the  instance  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  what  this  new  mode  of 
motion  is.  As  the  body  is  driven  upward,  some  of  its 
motion  is  converted  into  heat  through  friction  with  the 
air  and  escapes  outward.  But  the  gp'eat  disappearance 
of  motion  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation ;  and  the 
mass  motion  lost  through  this  cause  cannot  escape,  but 
mut^t  remain  within  the  moving  body.  In  all  probabil- 
ity it  is  simply  converted  into  motion  of  molecules,  or 
heat,  the  total  motion  being  converted  into  heat  when 
the  upwani  movement  ceases.  The  upward  motion  of 
such  a  IxHly  is,  in  fiu^-t,  a  motion  of  molecules.  Science 
teaclies  us  that  each  molecule  of  a  solid  is  an  individual, 
which  remains  separate  from  all  others,  and  poesesMMf 
ltd  own  field  of  motion.  When  fiuug  upward,  the  body 
of  molecules  simply  move  upward  iu  company.  When 
this  upward  motion  is  checketl,  they  simply  begin  to 
vibrate,  revolve,  or  move  in  their  speciaJ  individual 
manner  more  rapidly.  W^ben  Uie  movement  ends,  all 
upward  motion  is  converted  into  local  motion  or 
molecular  vibration.  During  the  descent  of  the  body 
this  molecular  motion  again  becomes,  in  |)ari,  motion 
of  transfer  t  .rough  space.  W^hen  the  ground  is  reached 
much  of  it  reapiiears  as  heat,  caused  by  the  check  to 
mass  motion.  If  this  be  really  the  transformation 
undergone  by  the  motion,  the  same  may  safely  be 
affirmed  of  the  E  It  continues  an  effect  of  motion 
in  matter,  but  becomes  one  of  heat  motion  in  the 
case  of  potential  £.,  and  is  rotran^fol-med  to  one  of 
mass  motion  in  the  case  of  kinetic  E  This  line  of 
argument  could  readily  l>e  transferred  to  the  other 
instances  of  variation  fiom  kinetic  to  potential  energy, 
but  the  subject  cannot  be  further  considered  here,  and 
must  be  left  to  tlio  reader. — Traw/ormalUm  of  Eimyy. 
The  transformation  of  E.  from  one  form  to  another, 
of  which  some  instances  have  been  given,  can  be 
affirmed  of  all  forms  of  E.,  as  that  of  heat,  light,  eleo- 
trici^,  magnetism — all,  indeed,  except  gravitation, 
which  has  as  yet  shown  no  correlation  with  the  other 
forma,  and  which  spears  a  fixed  and  unvarying 
attribute  of  matter— that  is,  the  attractive  force,  not 
the  E.  of  motion  resulting  from  its  exercise.  To  what 
extent  it  may  be  due  to  motion  no  one  is  yet  able 
to  say.  That  it  is  an  attribute  of  matter  in  itself,  and 
not  one  confined  to  matter  in  motion,  cannot  be  affirmed 
fh>m  any  knowledge  yet  possessed  by  sdentlsts.  As 
regards  the  transformations  of  £.,  we  may  instance  the 
fiimiliar  ones  of  the  change  of  electricity  into  heat, 
light,  and  magnetism,  of  the  motion  of  impact  into 
heat,  of  mass  motion  into  molecular  motions,  and  various 
other  well  known  to  scientists.  As  no  motion  disap- 
pears, BO  no  JS.  disappears,  every  seeming  disappearance 
being  simply  a  tnnsfofmation.— CSonMrrafion  of  Energy. 
What  has  Just  been  said  is  an  asseveration  of  another 
characteristic  of  £.,  its  fixity  in  quantity,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  any  loss  or  gain  in  the  general  sum.  The 
total  amount  of  £!.  in  any  material  system  cannot  be 
varied,  provided  this  system  neither  parts  with  R  to 
nor  receives  E.  from  any  external  bodv.  It  may  change 
in  form,  may  vary  from  heat  into  light,  electridtj,  &c., 
but  its  sum  will  remain  the  mme ;  and  If  a  degree  of 
heat  in  such  a  system,  after  passing  through  other 
forms  of  £.,  could  all  be  transformed  back  into  heat  and 
allowed  to  manifest  itself  outwardly,  the  final  would  be 
the  same  as  the  initial  temperature.— i>iM»pa<»0M  of 
Emeray.  There  is  one  tendency,  however,  which  must 
be  alluded  to— that  known  as  dissination,  but  preferably 
called  degradation  of  E. — ^that  tendency  which  all  forms 
of  R  show  to  become  finally  transformed  into  heat,  and 


that  of  heat  to  radiate  outward  and  disi^pear  in  t|ie 
depths  of  space.  Throush  this  B^  the  R  of  the  spheres 
of  the  universe  Is  steadily  being  lost  The  sun  Is  pour> 
ing  out  heat  at  a  prodigious  rate,  with  no  indication,  or 
at  least  very  littie  indication,  that  this  lost  heat  is  being 
restored  to  it  from  the  depths  of  space.  The  i^nets 
are  similarly  losing  heat— their  own  and  that  received 
from  the  sun.  The  heat  E.  of  the  solar  system  Is  thus 
steadily  flowing  away,  refrigeration  Is  slowing  approach- 
ing, and  if  the  process  continues,  a  series  of  chilled  and 
dead  worlds  promise  to  succeed  the  living  ones  we  now 
recognize.  Many  sdentists  hold  that  this  process  is 
necessarily  continual  and  the  result  inevitable.  Others- 
hope  that  at  some  time  and  in  some  way  a  reverse  pro- 
cess may  set  in  and  the  lost  vitality  of  the  universe  be 
restored — though  no  one  can  suggest  Just  how  this  Is 
to  be  done.  The  problem  is  one  beyond  the  present 
powers  of  man,  and  may  be  beyond  all  fhture  powers. 

EnK  snd  Cbans,  the  Siamese  Twins,  Itorn  at  Ban- 
gesan,  Siam,  April  16,  1811.  Lived  in  the  U.  S.  for 
many  years,  and  after  a  number  of  exhibitions  retired 
to  private  life  at  Mt  Airy,  N.  C,  as  Eng  and  Chang 
Bunker.  They  each  married,  and  left  a  number  of 
children.  The  twins  were  connected,  near  the  navel, 
by  a  band  a  few  inches  long,  and  8  inches  in  circum- 
ference; their  liven  were  connected  with  each  other  by 
small  blood  vessels,  and  were  dose  to  the  connecting 
band.  They  lived  until  August,  1870,  C.  dying  un- 
expectedly ft>om  a  paralytic  stroke,  his  brother  sur- 
viving him  but  a  few  houra. 

Engineerings— Omtittued  from  Section  1,  page  976. 
Engineering  is  farther  to  be  considered  under  Dynamie 
£.,  which  concerns  the  generation  and  transmiwiou  of 
power,  the  invention  and  construction  of  machinery, 
Ac. ;  BUetrkai  £L,  which  has  to  do  with  the  transmisrion 
of  power  by  electricity  and  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  lighting,  heating,  transportation,  Ac;  Heat- 
img  £L,  the  pladng  in  buildings  of  apparatus  for  heating 
them  by  hot  water,  air  or  steam ;  Hydraulie  £.,  which  is 
the  designing  and  constructing  of  water  works,  the 
development  of  water  power,  the  building  of  dams, 
breakwaters,  Ac;  tianilary  £.,  the  planning,  arranging 
and  inspecting  of  systems  of  drainage,  sewerage,  plumb- 
ing, Ac,  with  the  spedfic  object  of  promoting  l[he  gen- 
eral health  and  comfort ;  Tcpogmphioal  £L,  the  surveying 
and  describing  of  places,  districts  or  countries,  with 
reference  to  their  physical  features— contour  and  deva- 
tion  of  the  land,  waterways,  Ac  Besides  tiieae  could 
be  mentioned  Agricuituiroi^  &«,  Bteomy  Mining,  Marim 
and  MechoMiodl  £,  the  terms  themselves  sufficiently 
denoting  the  various  operations. 

En'iple,  in  Cbiorodo,  a  post- village  of  Las  Animas  co. 
plop.  (1890)  70L 

English,  Eabi^  rsar-admiral  U.  S.  Navr,  bom  in 
Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18, 1834;  entered  the  navy, 
and  in  1862  had  command  of  several  vessels  of  the  Ouli 
blockading  squadron,  and  later  of  the  steamer  Wyabteing 
of  the  Sorth  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  Plymouth,  N.  C.  (1864). 

.  .Retired  Feb.  18,  1886,  and  died  at  Washington,  D.  O, 
Jdly  16, 1893. 

Eia'flrllHlk,  Thomai  DtTNN,  poet  and  Journalist,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  June  29,  1819;  studied  medicine  at  the 
Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  the  degree  of 
M.D.  (1839) ;  afterward  became  a  student  of  law,  and 
began  practice  in  1842.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
novels  and  diamas,  and  contributed  numerous  poems 
snd  prose  sketches  te  periodicals.  In  1842  he  pub- 
lished the  song  of  Ben  BoU,  which  won  |)opular  favor 
at  once.  Later  productions  included  a  series  of  balUds 
on  events  in  American  history. 

En'Kllflby  WiLUAM  Hatdkn,  lawyer,  banker  and  poli- 
tician, was  bom  at  Lexington,  Ind.,  August  27, 1822; 
was  educated  at  South  Hanover,  and  practiced  law  in 
his  native  town.  Entering  politics,  he  filled  several 
important  posts,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
legislature  (1851),  and  member  of  Congress  (1852-60)  ; 
engaged  in  banking  at  Indianapolis,  retiring  on  account 
of  ill-health  in  1877 ;  in  1880  was  Democratic  iK>minee 
for  Vice-President  on  the  Hancock  ticket  In  his  later 
yean  was  president  of  the  IndUna  Historical  Society, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  constitution  of  that  State. 
Died  Feb.  7, 1896. 

En'irllsb,  M.  (iV<af.)  A  size  of  trpe  aliout  14  points.— 
A  variety  of  type-&ce,  often  called  old  Engliak. 

(Oarnee.}    A  twist  or  spinning  motion,  given  to  a 
billiard  ball  by  striking  it  on  one  side. 

— r.  a.  (Qame$.)  To  strike  a  billiard  ball  so  as  to  give  it  a 
rotary  movement  as  well  as  a  forward  motion. 

Enirrav'inir,  Pbo'to*.  Within  a  recent  period 
methods  of  producing  book  illustrations  have  been 
devised  which  threaten  in  great  measure  to  put  an  end 
to  wood-engraving,  from  their  much  greater  chei^iness, 
rapidity  of  production,  and  the  public  satisfaction  with 
their  photographic  accuracy  of  detail.  Hie  object  aimed 
at  in  what  are  called  **  process  "  methods,  is  to  repro- 
duce drawings  in  line  or  wash,  in  &CHdmiIe,  6n  a  relief 
block  capable  of  being  printed  upon  an  ordinary  book  or 
newspaper  press.  That  Is,  the  lines  or  parts  which 
impress  the  paper  are  left  in  relief^  while  the  white  parts 
are  cut  out  so  as  to  leave  the  paper  unpriuted.  Process 
relief  blocks  may  be  divid«l  into  two  kinds— those 
reproduced  from  black  and  white,  or  line  drawings  by 
pen  and  Ink,  and  those  in  half-tone,  from  photograj^s  or 
wash  drawings.  The  simplest  method  of  reprodudng 
line  drawings  Is  to  transfer  the  drawing  made  on  trans- 
fer paper,  in  the  ordinair  lithographic  manner  (see 
LrrHoaRAPHT),  to  the  polished  surface  of  a  xinc  plate- 
zinc  being  used  fh>m  its  cheapness  and  its  ready  solu- 
bility in  etehing-add,  thoush  copper  is  employed  for 
very  fine  w<|t^j|'^^^^r^msfer  being  made,  the  plate  ii 
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noiftened  and  the  lines  repeatedly  inked  until  they  are 
thickly  covered.  Then  powdered  aiphalt  or  similar 
■abfltance  ii  dusted  over  the  plate,  which  is  heated  until 
the  asphalt  is  incorporated  with  the  ink.  The  back  and 
edges  of  the  plate  are  Tarnished  to  protect  them  from 
the  acid,  and  the  plate  is  put  in  an  acid  bath,  where  the 
uncovered  parts  are  eaten  <ir  etched  away,  leaving  the 
protected  lines  in  relief.  This  process  needs  great  skill, 
the  etching  and  gentle  heating  being  several  times 
repeated,  the  latter  to  protect  the  lines  m>m  the  acid  by 
causing  the  protecting  material  to  run  down  their  sides, 
but  not  sufficient  to  fill  their  cavities.  The  larger 
white  spaces  are  afterward  generally  cut  deeper  with 
machine  drills,  a  pixicess  which  is  technically  termed 
**  routing."'  When  the  sul^ect  to  be  reproduced  is 
one  that  cannot  be  traasf erred,  as  an  engraring,  pen 
and  ink  drawinc,  Ac.,  photography  is  brought  into  play, 
a  process  which  has  the  advantage  that  the  reproduction 
may  be  made  of  any  size  desired,  while  a  drawing  on 
transfer  paper^must  remain  of  the  original  sise.  The 
photograph  is  treated  as  for  as  a  photo-lithograph, 
transferred  to  stone,  and  a  re-transfer  taken  to  put  on 
zinc,  when  the  work  is  completed  in  the  manner 
described.  These  several  transfers,  however,  injure  the 
sharpness  of  the  drawing,  and  a  more  direct  method  of 
putting  the  drawing  on  the  sine  is  preferable.  The 
method  employed  is  based  on  an  interesting  fact  dis- 
covei*ed  in  1826,  by  Nic^phore  Klepoe,  a  French  chemist 
He  discovered  that  bitumen,  under  certain  conditions, 
becomes  sensitive  to  light,  the  parts  acted  upon  by  light 
growing  insoluble,  while  the  unaffected  parts  remain 
soluble.  This  discovery  led  to  important  r^ults  in  the 
domain  of  illustration.  Nlepce  exposed  a  sheet  ol 
metal,  coated  with  bitumen  which  had  been  dissolved  In 
oil  of  lavender,  to  the  sun,  under  a  drawing  on  glass. 
The  parts  unprotected  by  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  and 
in  consequence  acted  upon  by  the  sun,  became  insoluble, 
while  the  protected  portions  remained  soluble.  Oil  of 
lavender  was  now  used  to  wash  away  these  soluble  parts, 
and  the  metal  below  was  etched  bv  an  acid,  leaving  a 
reproduction  of  the  drawing  in  relief.  Many  modem 
processes  are  based  on  this  principle,  other  substances 
naving  been  found  to  replace  bitumen  which  are  quicker 
in  action  than  the  latter,  and  on  the  whole  mucn  more 
economical  and  generally  satisfactoiy. — Zine  Etchimy. 
The  method  of  reproducing  Hue-work  at  present  in 
jogne  may  be  briefly  described,  as  foUovrs :  A  sheet  of 
polished  dnc  is  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  albumen 
and  bichromate  of  ammonium,  l>eing  thus  sensitized. 
When  dry  it  is  placed  in  a  printing  frame,  in  absolute 
contact  with  the  negative  (prepared  in  the  usual  way) 
of  the  subject  to  be  reproduced.  An  exposure  of  from 
30  seconds  to  3  minutes  in  sunlight  (or  from  4  to  8  min- 
utes in  electric  lii(ht )  depending  upon  the  clearness  of 
the  negative,  is  sufflcicnt  to  make  the  print  upon  the 
sensitized  zinc  plate;  the  effect  of  exposure  being  to 
harden  the  albumen  coating  on  ilnes  corresponding  to 
the  clear  lines  in  the  negative,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  coating  soluble.  The  next  process  is  to  cover  the 
entire  face  of  the  plate  with  an  even  coating  of  trans- 
fer ink,  using  a  lithographer's  roller  for  this  purpose. 
The  pbite  is  then  put  into  a  bath  of  water  and  its  face 
gently  rubbed  with  a  soft  rag  or  wad  of  cotton.  The 
effect  is  to  develop  the  picture,  the  ink  washing  away 
where  the  albumen  has  continued  soluble,  and  re- 
maining upon  the  lines  that  have  been  turted  upon  bv  the 
light  in  the  process  of  printing  and  are  thus  rendered 
insoluble  in  water.  The  plate  Is  now  dried  by  heat  in 
an  oven  or  over  a  gas  Jet,  and  dusted  with  a  red,  resinous 
powder,  called  dragon's  blood.  This  powder  adheres  to 
the  inked  lines,  and  is  dusted  off  the  other  portions  of 
the  plate,  which  is  again  heated,  melting  the  powder, 
which  then  hardens  and  protects  the  lines  of  tlie  picture 
from  the  action  of  the  etching  fluid.  The  plate  next 
goes  into  the  etching  tub,  remaning  for  a  few  minutes, 
under  the  eye  of  a  skilled  operator,  until  the  first 
**  bite  "  is  finished.  It  is  then  removed,  dried  and  again 
powdered  with  dragon's  1>lood,  the  powder  being  bnished 
the  four  ways  of  the  plate  (and  each  time  re-heated),  so 
as  to  protect  all  sides  of  every  line  and  prevent  the  acid 
from  eating  under.  The  etching  process  is  then  re- 
peated, some  classes  of  work  requiring  a  third  and  fourth 
•'bite"  to  reach  perfection.  When  etched  to  the 
required  depth,  the  plate  is  routed  and  tacked  upon  a 
block  type-high.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  press.  This 
is  t|ie  most  rapid  procMS  yet  devised,  it  being  quite  pos- 
sible to  make  excellent  reproductions  within  less  than  an 
hour's  time— a  feat  frequently  accomplished  for  news- 
paper illustration,  by  means  of  the  electric  aix^  in  tlie 
wee  hours  of  night. — Gelatine  ProctMitf.  There  are  sev- 
eral gelatine  processes,  the  most  usual  of  which  may  be 
described.  In  what  is  known  as  the  nceUed  gelatine  pro- 
cess, a  plate  of  glass,  coated  thinly  with  bichromatized 
gelatine,  is  exposed  under  a  negative  taken  from  a  line 
rawing.  This  is  afterward  soaked  in  cold  water,  wlien 
the  parts  not  acted  on  by  the  light  swell  up  snflnciently 
to  allow  of  a  cast  in  relief  being  taken.  The  cast  is 
made  in  wax,  and  from  it  a  plaster  of  paris  mould  is 
taken  and  a  stereotyiHj  made.  This  pnnetw  yields  a 
very  shallow  plate,  requiring  much  hand  finishing,  and 
has  been  very  little  used  in  recent  years.  The  relief 
gelatine  process — coniraonly  termed  the  "  wash-out  pro- 
cess"— is  another  method  once  popular  but  now  prac- 
tically supplanted  by  later  and  Itetter  modes.  In  this  a 
coating  of  bichromatized  gelatine,  about  ^  of  an  inch 
thick  is  spread  upon  a  glass  plate  having  its  surface  pre- 
pared so  as  to  prevent  sticking.  Portions  of  the  gelatine 
film  thus  produced  are  cut  out  and  removed  at  pleasure, 
and  upon  them  are  printed  the  negatives.  The  film  is 
**  washed  out "  with  hot  water  and  a  brush,  the  hardened 
ttnee  of  the  picture  remaining  in  relief;   it  is  then 


mounted,  with  shellac,  on  a  thin  sine  idate  and  electrcH 
typed,  ready  for  use.  The  foregoing  are  onlv  a  few  out 
of  vei7  many  methods  employed  for  **  direct^'  reproduc- 
tion, each  with  some  slight  point  of  difference,  but  all 
founded  on  the  single  principle  of  employing  a  substance 
rendered  insoluble  by  light. 

Half-tonr  Pbocess. — ^The  methods  above  described 
relate  to  line  drawings  or  engravings.  Where  the  pic- 
ture to  be  reproduced  ia  a  photograph  from  nature,  or  a 
drawing  made  by  washes  of  black  and  white,  the  prob- 
lem beoamee  far  more  difficult  and  delicate.  Intaglio 
plates  made  from  such  originals  have  for  many  years 
been  successfully  produced  (see  Photooravube,  below) ; 
but  the  production  of  relief  blocks  baffled  all  efforts 
until  the  problem  was  at  length  solved  by  Melsenbach. 
In  a  relief  block  every  part  which  touches  the  paper 
prints  black  and  every  part  which  does  not  touch  it 
remains  white,  a  result  which  rendered  it  next  to 
impossible  to  reproduce  the  gradations  of  tone  from 
light  to  shade  of  such  a  photogn^h  or  drawing.  What 
was  sought  for  was  some  method  of  breaking  up  the 
gradations  of  shade  into  some  sort  of  grain,  stipple  or 
line,  which  should  be  grouped  closely  in  the  darkest 
parts  and  open  out  as  uie  shadows  lessened  in  density, 
gradually  merging  into  the  open  lighta  Mnmbers  of 
methods  were  devised  and  patented  looking  toward  this 
result,  but  nothing  satisnctory  appeared  until  1882, 
when  Melsenbach,  of  Munich,  patented  a  method  on 
which  all  the  most  successful  subsequent  methods  are 
based.  This  system,  as  now  developed,  may  be  briefly 
explained:    Two  glass  plates  are  ruled  in  very  fine 

earallel  lines — ^ranging  from  80  to  200  lines  to  the  inch, 
ut  usuallv  about  133 ;  these  are  Joined  to  make  a  double 
plate,  the  lines  on  one  running  at  right  angles  to  those 
on  the  other,  thus  forming  a  glass  "screen  "  of  fine  mesh. 
In  photographing  the  object  to  be  reproduced,  this 
screen  is  placed  between  the  lens  and  a  sensitized  plate 
in  the  camera,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  latter. 
Much  skill  and  Judgment  is  required  in  the  placing  of 
the  screen,  a  variation  of  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
distance  or  angle  sometimes  producing  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  the  result.  During  exposure  the  operator 
fi-equently  vai  les  his  diaphragms  both  in  size  and  shape, 
and  some  very  curious  effects  may  be  produced  thereby. 
For  example,  a  diaphragm  having  a  long  and  narrow 
slot  may  convert  the  dots  of  the  mesh  into  lines :  an 
Irshaped  aperture  may  produce  a  step-like  line  in  place 
of  the  usual  dotted  effect,  Ac.  Most  of  these  special 
results,  however,  are  devoid  of  practical  usefulness  and 
are  produced  chiefly  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  experi- 
menters. The  negative  is  printed  upon  a  plate  of  pol- 
ished copper  upon  which  a  thin,  sensitive  coating  of 
bichromated  glue  has  been  dried.  In  the  printing, 
which  is  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described 
under  zinc  etching,  the  light  passing  through  the  clear 
portions  of  the  negative  hardens  and  rendere  insoluble 
in  water  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  glue  coating ; 
while  the  parts  protected  by  the  dark  lines  of  the  nega- 
tive remain  soluble.  The  plate  is  developed  in  water 
and  then  heated,  after  which  it  is  etched  in  a  perchloride 
of  iron  Itath.  During  this  process  the  plate,  in  fine 
work,  is  frequently  taJcen  from  the  bath  and  portions 
of  it  stopped  out  with  asphalt,  tlie  parts  so  treated  being 
protei-t^  f^xim  further  eflects  of  the  acid.  This  pro- 
cess preserves  the  lights  and  shades.  In  most  cases  the 
whole  face  of  the  print  from  a  half-tone  plate  displays 
the  fine-lined  mesh  of  the  screen,  and  may  thus  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  kinds  of  engravings  and  repro- 
ductions ;  but  by  the  use  of  diaphragms  of  peculiar 
shap<>8,  as  before  stated,  and  by  hand-finishing  with  a 

fiaver,  this  appearance  may  be  considerably  modified, 
he  half-tone  process  priMiuces  a  shallow  plate,  which 
can  be  successfully  printed  only  on  paper  having  a 
high  and  uniform  finish.  The  process  desciibed  is  tliat 
now  most  generally  employed.  A  somewhat  different 
one  Is  that  patented  by  Mr.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1884,  in  which  a  swelled  gelatine  relief  is  taken  and  a 
plaster  cast  of  this  impressed  with  a  stipple  by  means  of 
an.  elastic  stamp,  which  gives  the  oi»erator  great  control 
over  the  effect.  The  cast  is  then  inked  and  an  im- 
pression transferred  to  India-niblier  and  from  that  to 
zinc.  This  process  has  been  much  used  in  the  U.  8. 
— In  addition  to  these  photo-chemical  methods,  relief 
blocks  are  also  produced  by  several  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, one  (extensively  used  In  the  making  of  maps, 
plans,  diagrams,  Ac.)  consisting  in  the  coating  of  a 
plate  of  polished  brass  with  a  thin  film  of  wax,  through 
which  tae  line  are  drawn  with  etching  nee<lles  and 
letten  and  words  dtami)ed  with  type.  Melted  wax  Is 
then  added,  which  is  skillAilly  prevented  fh)m  running 
into  the  lines  and  letters,  and  ttom  the  plate  thus 
thickened,  an  electrotype  b  taken.  Maps  of  the  greatest 
beauty  are  made  by  this  method  in  the  U.  S. — The  pro- 
cesses here  d«M;ril>ed  have  their  limitations,  but  within 
these  limits  are  progressing  with  marked  rapidity,  and 
as  a  means  of  cheaply  and  effectively  illustrating  books 
have  added  enormously  to  the  scope  of  pictorial  embel- 
ishment.  They  have  been  particularly  employed  and 
developed  in  the  U.  S.,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  France 
and  Germany,  but  have  had  a  much  slower  acceptance 
in  Great  Britain.  As  regards  the  Meisenbach.  or  half- 
tone process,  its  application  is  much  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  reproduction  of  line  drawings,  from  the 
necessarily  shallow  nature  of  the  etching  and  the  care 
with  which  the  blocks  require  to  be  printed.    Photo- 

f;raphs  reproduced  on  a  small  scale  are  apt  to  lose  much 
n  detail  if  the  stipple  l>e  coarse,  and  to  blur  in  print- 
ing if  it  be  too  fine.  Sultsequent  manipulation  of  the 
plate  is  necessary  to  produce  fully  satisfactory  effects. 

TmntT-rCOhOK  Pbocess.— Much  success  has  been  at- 
tained, quite  recently,  in  the  lac-eimile  reproduction  of 


paintings  and  other  color  work  in  the  original  tints  and 
gradations  of  tone.  This  process,  commonly  termed 
**  three-color  work,'*  Is  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
the  results  not  yet  being  as  uniform  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  insure  its  general  employment.  It  is  done  by 
the  half-tone  method,  and  is  based  upon  the  theory  tluit 
there  are  but  three  primary  colore — ^red,  yellow,  and  bloe 
— all  other  shades  being  combinations  of  these  colon. 
It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  the  most  gorgeous  i«int- 
ing,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  varied  its  shades  and 
tinta,  may  be  resolved  into  three  ground  colois  and 
blendings  of  the  same.  This  it  is  sought  to  accomplish 
by  photographing  the  painting  or  other  colored  subject 
through  a  aeries  of  screens  which  resist  the  passage  of 
the  red,  the  blue,  and  the  yellow  light-rays  reflectively. 
On  one  negative,  for  example,  will  be  produced  all  the 
blue  lines  and  surfaoee;  on  another,  the  red;  and  on 
the  third,  the  yellow.  By  the  use  of  isochromatic 
plates,  all  the  tone-values  are  preserved  in  the  negatives. 
The  latter  are  then  printed  on  copper  by  the  method 
described  under  HALr-roMs;  and  the  platea  product 
are  printed  successively,  one  Impression  over  another, 
the  yellow  first,  then  the  red  and  blue.  After  the  third 
impression,  if  the  work  has  been  successfully  done,  the 
printed  sheet  presents  a  fac-«imile  of  the  original  design, 
every  tint  and  color  being  reproduced  by  the  blending 
of  the  three  inks.  This  process  has  been  used  aince 
about  1891,  both  in  Europe  and  the  U.  &,  and  some 
Tery  handsome  results  have  been  attained ;  bat  as  above 
stated,  the  art  has  not  yet  reached  perfection  either  in 
making  the  plates  or  printing  therefrom,  both  of  which 
operations  require  considerable  and  painstaking  ekUL 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  complete  success  will 
eventually  reward  the  labore  of  the  many  investigaton 
now  at  work  on  this  problem. 

PHOToa&AVUBE.— The  intaglio  process  above  men- 
tioned produces  results  of  the  greatest  fineness  and 
beauty,  but  Is  so  expensive  as  to  be  limited  in  use  to 
high<laas  book  work.  Effects  can  be  produced  rival- 
ling those  of  the  finest  steel  engravings  in  delicacy  and 
beauty.  She  process,  though  applicable  to  the  repro- 
duction of  photographs,  is  more  largely  employed  in 
obtaining  engraving-like  copies  of  celebrated  pictures. 
It  is  so  complete  in  its  results  as  to  indicate  every  touch 
of  the  painter's  brush,  and  the  upstanding  ridges  <^ 
paint  in  the  bolder  touches  are  rigidly  reproduced  in 
the  oopv.  In  one  method  of  producing  a  photogravure 
a  gelatine  relief  is  first  obtained  by  exposing  bichro- 
mated gelatine,  under  a  photographic  negative  of  the 
picture,  to  the  action  of  light.  With  the  geUtiDe  is 
minffled  a  certain  quantity  of  granular  graphite.  The 
resulting  relief  has,  in  consequence,  a  granular  surface, 
and  is  also  a  conductor  of  electricity.  If  the  relief 
plate  be  now  placed  in  an  electrolvtic  bath,  a  deposit  of 
copper  can  be  made  upon  it,  and  from  this  copies  on 
paper  can  be  produced  by  the  usual  coppeipUte  printing 
process.  In  another  method  a  bichromated  gelatine 
print— negative  in  character's  developed  on  the  pre- 
pared snr&ce  of  a  copper  plate,  which  is  then  acted  upon 
oy  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  This  penetrates 
the  gelatine  with  a  rapidity  dependent  upon  its  varying 
thickness  and  attacks  the  copper  below  which  is  eaten 
awav  to  depths  dependent  on  the  shadows  and  lights 
of  the  gelatine  print.  The  plate  is  then  **  steel-faced  ** 
and  printed  in  the  usual  manner.  Other  methods  are 
in  use,  but  a  description  of  these  two  must  suffice. 

E'nid.  in  Oklahoma,  the  capital  of  Garfield  co.,  on  C, 
B.  I.  A  P.  R.R.,  72  m.  N.  by  £. of  £1  Reno.  Pbp.ilbm'i 
about  3,200. 

En'nis.  in  Texa*,  a  city  of  Ellis  co.,  34  m.  S.  of  Dallas* 
181  m.  M.E.  of  Austin,  is  situated  on  the  Hous.  A  Tex. 
Gent,  and  Tex.  Midl'd  R.  Bs. ;  has  cotton-seed  deposi- 
tories, a  cotton  compress,  a  fruit  cannery,  lumber  milla 
and  railroad  repair  shops.    Pbp.  (1890)  2,171. 

En'sllAi^.  (Agric.)  The  term  applied  to  preserved 
succulent  herbage  stored,  without  drying,  in  pits  or 
silos;  also  to  the  method  of  such  preservation.  Tliis 
method  was  Introduced  into  the  U.  S.  from  France  aliout 
1875,  and  has  now  become  more  common  in  the  dairy 
districts  of  this  country  than  in  Europe.  The  E. 
system  is  not  of  modem  origin,  methods  of  preeerving 
grain  and  other  perishable  materials  in  eartli-pits  hav- 
ing been  practiced  by  the  Egyptians,  Mexicans  and 
American  Indians.  The  method  practiced  in  ancient 
times  was  to  dig  a  pit  in  sandy  soil,  fill,  and  cover 
compactly  with  sand,  so  as  to  make  a  nearly  air-tight 
covering.  Silos  as  fomierlv  constructed  in  modem 
times  were  simply  dug  in  the  ground  in  a  dry  pUure, 
the  green  crops  Uirown  in,  and  the  top  covered  with 
boaitls  on  which  earth  was  thrown.  In  this  way  the 
contents  could  be  kept  for  months  with  little  change. 
There  is,  however,  always  some,  and  often  a  consideraH^, 
loss  of  the  ensilaged  material,  which  also  at  times 
becomes  acid  or  slightly  mouldy.  Improved  silos  arc* 
now  made  to  exclude  the  air,  they  being  filled  quickly, 
the  material  weighted  with  stones  or  other  weights  of 
about  250  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  surface,  and  the  top 
made  air-tight.  Thus  protected,  the  contentK  will  keep 
indefinitely.  Silos  may  be  variously  constructed  and  of 
various  shapesL  the  circular  being  the  best.  A  cheap 
method  is  to  dig  a  circuUr  pit  of  some  12  to  20  feet  iu 
width  and  as  much  in  depth,  and  protect  the  sides  by  » 
cemented  brick  wall,  packe«1  behind  with  clay.  The 
pit  at  the  top  should  be  contracted  to  al'out  half  its  bot- 
tom diameter,  covered  closely  enough  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  have  earth  heaped  upon  the  cover  to  prevent  hxMt 
i-eaching  the  contents.  Many  methods  are  employed, 
however,  and  access  to  the  material  is  obtained  in  various 
ways ;  sometimes  by  doore  at  the  ride,  sometimes  fh>m 
the  top.  The  substance  Is  also  ensilaged  in  various 
conditions,  some  using  it  when  veiy  immature,  othen 
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wb9n  nearly  ripe.  Some  fill  npldly,  otheri  slowly; 
•ome  weight  the  mat(>rial,  othf  ni  cover  simply  with  a 
foot  or  two  of  graae  or  etraw.  Of  the  plants  ^nmlaged, 
Indian  com  ia  now  moet  largely  need  in  the  U.  S.  In 
Great  Britain,  where  the  practice  of  E.  han  spread 
rapidly  since  1883,  it  has  been  fouod  that  E.  may  be 
made  in  stacks  as  well  as  in  silos.  The  percentage  of 
loas  is  greater  in  the  stack,  but  this  in  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  cheapnofs  of  the  process. 
Ensilage  consists  of  two  kinds,  **  sweet ''  and  ''sour,"  the  j 
lattei  being  produced  when  pressure  is  at  once  applied  I 
aod  the  silos  immediately  closed.  By  filtiog  without 
packing,  and  d»*rerriug  pressure  for  t«pvpral  days, 
tba  temperature  rises  to  from  VHTP  to  IMP,  and  the 
hactarla  which  produce  scid  fermentation  seem  to  be 
killed,  since  the  silage  remains  sweet.  Nearly  all  farm 
crops,  except  roots,  may  be  preserred  by  E^  and  farm 
animals  g(*n«rally  eat  both  sweet  and  sour  silage  with 
relish,  while  there  is  renson  to  beliere  that  the  process 
adds  slightly  to  the  feedi  og  ralue  of  the  fodder  employed. 
The  word  stJoj^  a  shortened  fbrm,  is  very  commonly 
need  for  engiing*. 

Ea'terprise,  in  JTaaMM.  a  post-village  of  Dickittson 
CO.,  6  m.  E.  of  Abilene,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  P.,  U.  P.,  and  C, 
R.  I.  k  P.  R.  Bs. ;  has  ftmndry,  machine  shop,  flour 
mill,  brick  yard,  creamery  and  ttune-quarries.  Pop. 
(1»95)  9:45. 

£m't«rpri«^,  in  OAio,  a  village  of  Van  Wert  co.  Pop. 
(1890)  666. 

£m'Cil«lain,  n.  ( PhUo*.)  The  belief  that  Ond  is  every- 
where in  natnre;  differing  from  AttUA^wm,  or  Cosmotke- 
•MR.  which  holds  that  there  is  no  Qod  but  the  forces 
and  laws  manifested  in  the  universe. 

EmtliaAe'.  (This  word,  formerly  regarded  as  slang  or 
at  least  only  colloquial,  s<«em8  to  have  become  fidrly 
•atablished  as  a  correct  aiui  expressive  term. ) — v.  a.  To 
render  enthusiastic. 

— v.  ■.,  To  become  enthusiastic. 

£m'traiit,a.    Entering;  admitting. 

—a.  One  who  enters;  a  beginner;  a  new  member  of  a 
class,  or  society. 

Ea'tropy^a.  [Gr.  snlropki,  turning  toward.]  {Phytie:\ 
In  thermodToamics,  the  constant  transformation  or 
motion  into  heat ;  sometimes  called  the  thermodynamic 
functioa. 

£m'Telop««,  Hannfkef  are  of.  To  the  manufac- 
ture of  envelopes,  now  used  in  such  enormous  mnlti- 
todee,  thongb  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  the 
wat  of  paper  is  cot  by  machine-power,  usually  into 
loxaoga-  or  diamond-shaped  sheets  of  large  dimensions. 
These  sheets  being  placed  Sn  convenient  [rflee,  on  each 
is  placed  a  sariss  of  dies,  which  are  pressed  down  by 


i-power  through  the  pile,  cutting  out  a  number  of 
small  sheets,  oUled  blanks,  of  the  exact  shape  of  the 
envelope  when  opened  out  flat.    Folding  and  gumming  \ 
follow.    These  were  formerly  done  by  band,  the  girls 
employad  acquiring  wonderful  dexteri^;  but  machines ! 
are  now  employed.    In  these  the  blanksare  placed  in' 
a  pile  on  the  front  of  the  mschioe,  which  is  self-feeding. . 
One  motion  of  the  automatic  feeder  serves  to  lift  the  { 
blank,  gum  the  bottom  and  the  upper  or  open  flap,  and 
deposit  the  blank  in  an  open  frame.    A  plunger  now 
descends  and  forces  the  blank  through  the  frame  to  a 
door  where  folders  press  down  the  flaps,  but  fasten  only 
the  lower  one.    The  door  is  now  lowered,  and  the 
envelope  let  fall  upon  an  endless  chain,  where  it  is  held 
in  portion  by  pins.     It  passes  through  a  drying  process 
while  travelling  on  the  chain,  and  is  delivered  at  the 
other  end  of  the  machine  ready  to  be  packed.    Such  a 
machine  has  a  capacity  of  90  envelopes  per  minute,  or 
over  5<X000  m  a  day  of  ten  hours.    This  rapidity  of  pro- 
duction is  necflssary,  in  view  of  the  many  millions  of 
them  that  are  annually  consumed. 

Kolifb'ie«a.  [Or.  sos,  dawn,  and  {JCAo*,  stone.]  {Qtol.) 
Pertaining  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  stone  age. 

KolO^dlon,  or  EolO'dleon,  a.  [Lat  MAm;  an- 
alogue to  meioclioa.]  A  musical  instrument  having 
staei  springs  which  are  struck  by  hammers  operated 
from  a  key  Doard. 

B'*pbone«a.  {Acotu.)  An  Instrument  for  determining 
by  sound  the  distance  and  direction  of  one  vessel  or 
other  sound-producing  object  ftt>m  another  at  night 
or  in  a  fog.  It  consists  of  a  brass  box,  flat  at  top  and 
bottum,  and  concave  on  the  sides.  In  the  center  of 
each  concavity  is  a  projecting  piece  of  brass,  shaped 
like  a  protruding  human  ear.  The  bottom  of  each  ear 
opens  into  a  small  metal  pipe«  to  which  is  attached  a 
laogth  of  rubber  tubing.  These  tubes  are  attached  to  a 
hee^-piece,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  operator  puts 
the  bitter  on  his  head  the  end  of  each  of  the  tubes 
comes  opposite  one  of  his  ears.  The  K  needs  to  be  so 
frfaced  as  to  command  an  unbroken  space  ahead  and  on 
each  ride,  so  as  to  point  to  each  quarter  from  which 
danger  is  likely  to  arise.  The  utility  of  the  instrument 
depends  on  the  comparative  loudness  of  the  sound  which 
it  conveys  to  each  ear.  If,  for  iustance,  a  whistle  should 
ba  heard  in  a  fog,  the  ordinary  lookout  would  have 
dilBcnlty  in  deciding  from  what  quarter  it  came.  But 
when  the  sound  struck  the  £L,  the  operator  would  per- 
haps hear  it  plainly  with  one  ear  and  fidntly  or  not  at 
all  with  the  other.  He  would  know  fh>m  this  from 
which  side  it  came,  and  would  swing  the  £L  around  until 
an  equal  volume  of  sound  reached  the  other  ear.  When 
this  was  attained  he  would  know  that  the  front  end  of 
the  instrument  was  pointing  directly  toward  the  whistle. 
A  few  seconds,  by  any  one  of  good  hearing,  would 
determine  this,  while  the  test  of  distance  would  have 
tu  depend  on  the  degree  of  loudness  of  the  sound. 
The  advantage  of  the  head-piece  Is  that  it  cuts  off 
anlsea  aboard  Uie  vessel,  which  might  confuse  the  oper- 
■lor,  aod  enables  blm  to  giv«  his  whole  attention  to  the 


distant  sonnd,  whose  strensth  Is  augmented  by  the 
artificial  ears.  In  various  Uistances  an  operator  has 
reported  a  distant  sound  with  the  E.  long  l>efore  it  was 
heard  by  persors  on  deck.  Experiments  have  beeu 
made  with  this  instrument  in  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  with  such  success  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  proposes  to  put  it  on  the  revenue  cutters. ' 
These  experiments  proved  the  instrument  to  be  strik- 1 
ingly  sensitive.  The  ripple  of  oars  was  detected  where  | 
the  rowers  were  doing  their  best  to  row  silently.  A 
bell-buoy  was  picked  up  in  a  thick  fog  after  being 
located  by  the  E.  at  a  mile's  distance.  On  one  occasion, 
the  operator  being  blindfolded,  a  tug  was  chased  by  the 
sound  of  its  whistle,  while  twisting  in  every  possible 
way  in  its  course,  and  was  run  down  by  the  E    In 

Eractical  operation  the  E.  is  placed  on  top  of  the  pilot 
oiise  and  the  tubes  bi-ougbt  down  for  use  by  the  pilot 
within. 

Eoso'on,  n.  {Oeol.)  The  name  given  in  1864  by  Sir 
William  Uawson,  of  Canada,  to  a  peculiar  fortnation  in 
the  Arcbfean  geological  series  of  that  country,  which  he 
assumed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  animal  form,  a  large 
example  of  the  Foraminifera,  which  he  believed  to  have 
grown  in  multitudes  on  the  sea  bottom  of  that  age. 
The  rocks  in  which  it  is  found  lie  below  the  known 
fossil-bearing  beds,  and  he  therefore  looked  upon  it 
as  the  oldest  known  organism,  and  named  it  Eoaof'm 
(^  dawn  animal ")  Canad&n$e.  Several  prominent  natur- 
alists agreed  with  Dawson  that  this  formation  was  of 
organic  origin,  among  them  the  late  Dr.  Ckrpenter;  but 
of  late  years  geologists  generally  hold  the  opposite 
view,  and  the  belief  that  it  is  inorganic  is  growing. 
King  and  Rowney  were  the  flrot  in  Qreat  Bi-itain  u> 
express  this  opinion,  with  which  many  American  geol- 
ogists agreed,  and  this  view  is  now  widely  held  by  min- 
eralogists and  petrologists.  The  structure  of  E  was 
very  carefiilly  examined  by  Prof.  Mtibins  in  1878,  with 
the  resulting  conclusion  that  it  is  inorganic.  He  shows 
that  the  so-^led  *'  proper  walP'  or  **  nummuline  layer" 
of  the  supposed  fossil  consists  simply  of  fll>rous  calcite. 
Under  the  microscope  there  appear  in  this  fibrous  band 
none  of  the  assumed  "delicate  pores'*  or  fine  **  vertical 
tubes  "  assumed  to  exist,  the  fibres  consisting  of  minute 
four-sided  needle-like  prisms,  lying  close  side  by  side. 
The  seeming  organism  consists  of  concentric  lavers  of 
dark-green  serpentine,  its  InterMtices  filled  with  the 
fibrous  calcite  lUwve  named ;  and,  though  in  structure  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  foraminilerous  organism, 
belief  in  its  organic  nature  is  rapidly  disappearing,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  rocks,  at  a  level  for  below  any  other  known 
fossil  fbrm— a  foct  which  adds  greatly  to  the  Improb- 
ability of  its  organic  origin  and  requires  indubitable 
evidence  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  theory. 

Epb'or,  a.  [Or.  tphorywl\  One  of  five  supervising 
magistrates  in  Sparta  and  other  Doric  towns.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  people  and  had  control  even  over 
the  king. 

Ep'ie  Po'etry,  or  The  Epos.  (LO.)  That  form 
of  extended  poem  which  reUtes  a  series  of  events  or 
adventures,  usually  of  a  heroic  or  supernatural  char- 
acter, in  langruage  of  a  dignitv  suited  to  the  subject. 
In  the  epic  poem  we  have  the  primitive  form  of  extended 
narrative,  the  precedent  of  the  modem  romance, 
couched  in  that  poetic  language  which  was  the  vehicle 
of  all  important  early  literature,  and  dealing  with  those 
subjects  which  were  most  attractive  to  the  imagination 
of  man  at  an  early  epoch.  With  the  rise  of  the  drama 
and  of  proee  fiction  the  epos  has  gradually  died  out  in 
all  countries,  the  few  later  attempts  to  revive  it  having 
proved  conspicuous  failures.  E.  P.  has  passed  through 
two  stages,  that  of  the  primitive,  naturally-developed 
epos,  and  that  of  the  epos  of  a  Uteraiy  age,  irilficiu  in 
origin  and  character,  though  in  various  instanses  of 
high  merit.  Almost  the  first  In  time,  and  quite  the  first 
in  grade,  of  the  great  epics  is  the  immortal  Iliad  of 
Homer.  Its  successor,  the  OdtrMeff,  probably  by  the 
same  hand,  stands  next  it  In  merit  These  great  works 
research  has  proved  to  have  been  growths— not  new 
productions.  They  undoubtedly  had  their  origin  in 
earlier  heroic  poems  or  lays,  each  telling  a  single  story, 
a  series  of  which,  relating  to  a  single  event,  were  after- 
ward combined  by  a  master-hand  into  the  splendid 
epics  which  stand  as  the  beginning  of  extant  Greek 
literature.  How  many  of  these  odes  existed  in  early 
Greece  it  is  impossible  to  say.  None  of  them  have  been 
preserved  in  their  original  forms.  But  we  have  the  best 
of  reasons  fur  believing  that  they  were  devoted  veiy 
largely  to  the  Trajan  War  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses,  and  that  the  poet  who  is  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Homer  select«Hl  ftvm  them  the  best  and  most 
nearly  related  iu  incident,  and  wove  these  together  int*> 
the  two  great  epics  which  survive  under  his  name. 
Some  of  the  odes  employed  may  have  been  written  by 
himself.  At  any  rate  It  is  evident  that  they  were  re- 
written by  him,  and  given  that  noble  poetic  form  which 
has  made  them  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages. — 
Other  primtiwe  epic*.  We  have  said  that  the  Hiad  is  not 
the  earliest  epic.  This  statement  Is  made  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  late  research  in  Babylonia  has  discovered, 
among  the  remote  monuments  of  Babylonian  literature, 
poriions  of  a  very  antique  poem  of  epic  character, 
probably  written  several  thousand  years  before  the 
Iliad.  (See  Babvlo.vian  Litp.rature).  Various  other 
peoples,  in  the  first  literary  periods,  produced  poems  of 
an  epic  scope,  and  very  probably  iu  the  same  manner, 
through  a  welding  together  of  antecedent  heroic  lajrs, 
the  whole  going  to  indicate  that  this  represents  a 
natural  stage  in  the  outgrowth  of  the  human  mind. 
Egypt  had  Its  epic,  detailing,  in  exaggerated  language, 
the  warlike  deeds  of  Barneses  the  Great.    The  imigina- 


tlva  Hindus  prodnoad  two  votaminooi  epics,  tha 
BamaiftMa  and  MakabkaraiOt  within  whose  capadoui 
scope  nearly  all  the  heroic  and  supernatural  legends  of 
early  India  are  gathered.  Germany  produced  its  great 
national  epic  in  the  Nibehutgen  Lied^  the  song  of  tha 
Mibelungs,  which  bears  strong  indications  of  having 
developed  out  of  earlier  days.  Some  such  lays  stiU 
exist,  in  the  ode  of  OMdnm  and  other  ancient  products 
of  the  Germanic  muse.  The  great  Persian  epic  poem, 
the  Skak-Namah^  is  sufficiently  bite  in  date  t4>  permit 
much  of  its  material  to  be  traced  in  antecedent  lore, 
the  author,  Firdousi,  making  no  secret  of  tlie  sources 
of  his  inspiration.  Europe  proved  somewhat  prolific  of 
epic  song  in  ancient  days  of  civilissation.  We  have 
already  named  the  epics  of  the  Greeks  and  Germans. 
The  epic  production  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  exists 
in  the  somewhat  disconnected  legends  of  the  Elder  Edda, 
the  great  reservoir  of  the  mythology  of  the  north. 
France  yields  us  its  epic  in  the  nol>Ie  ChauMn  de  Koland^ 
the  type  of  the  later  prolific  ChtmtoM  de  Gette^mul  Spain 
its  epic  lay  in  the  fine  poem  of  the  Ctiid.  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  arose  the  poem  of  Beoimlf,  a  striking 
example  of  semi-barbaric  narrative  art ;  and  we  may 
fairly  class  among  the  epic  outgrowths  of  mediaeval 
Europe  the  humorous  satire  of  Reynard  the  fbr,  differ- 
ing as  it  does  from  the  heroic  strain  of  the  epics  in 
Sneral.  It  represents  the  epic  development  of  the 
>le,  and  undoubtedly  grew  out  of  a  series  of  precedent 
lays,  which  represented  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of 
the  common  people,  as  the  heroic  lays  did  those  of  the 
bards  of  court  and  castle.  From  the  legends  of  the 
Celtic  people  of  Wales  gradually  evolved  the  heroic 
narrative  of  Arthw  and  the  KnighU  of  the  Bound  TabU, 
The  Celts  of  Ireland  were  equally  prolific  in  lays,  of 
which  they  had  two  extended  series,  an  ancient  one  clus- 
tering around  the  deeds  of  the  Celtic  hero,  Cnchvlaindf 
and  the  later  series  in  which  Finn  is  the  heroic  figure. 
Those  were  never  condensed  into  epic  form,  though 
a  modem  poet,  Macpherson,  in  his  Oaiian,  has  produced 
what  may  fairly  be  entitled  the  epic  of  the  Irish  race. 
One  other  epic  of  primitive  origin  remains  to  name— tha 
Kalevnla  of  Finland,  produced  also  by  a  modern  poet 
fh>m  a  reUted  cycle  of  ancient  Finnish  mythological  and 
heroic  lays.  lYom  a  study  of  all  these  products  of  the 
epic  muse  scholare  have  come  to  one  general  conclusion, 
namely,  that  in  the  days  of  the  early  literary  development 
of  most  or  all  civilized  peoples,  the  poets  of  castle  and 
court  devoted  their  attention  to  the  heroic  and  mytho- 
logical  themes  of  their  earlier  history  aod  legend, 
singing  these  in  elevated  strains,  devel<^ing  and  adding 
fullness  and  dramatic  interest  to  their  events,  and  prob- 
ably, where  some  single  national  hero  towered  abova 
others,  ascribing  to  him  fioatlng  incidents  until  a  con- 
tinued and  more  or  less  connected  series  of  events 
clustered  around  a  single  name.  The  next  stage  in  the' 
literary  evolution  of  nearly  all  nations  was  for  some 
single  writer  of  ability  to  take  these  various  lays,  rela- 
ting to  the  great  national  hero,  and  weave  them  together 
into  a  single  epic  narrative,  taking  such  lil»erties  with 
his  originals  as  he  found  desirable  and  as  the  temper 
of  his  audience  would  permit.    Too  much  lilieriy  could 


not  be  taken,  for  the  people  knew  and  revered  their 
old  lays,  and  were  not  likely  to  approve  of  any  radical 
departure  from  the  ancieut  form  of^  the  legends  of  their 


land.  These  were  their  religion  as  well  as  their  litera- 
ture, and  heretical  views  were  none  too  safe  for  open 
indulgence  by  their  advocates.— Lir«rary  ^^ics.  The 
natural  epics  were  followed  In  many  lands  by  a  series 
of  what  may  be  called  literary  epics,  ariifical  produc- 
tions, whose  stories,  while  based  still  upon  the  ancient 
legends,  were  worked  over  and  modified  by  their 
authors,  new  imaginary  incidents  being  added,  while 
the  heroic  lay  bore  no  part  in  their  origin.  The  great 
success  of  Homer's  poems  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  these 
in  early  Greece,  in  whose  productions  othera  of  the 
lays  may  have  been  taken  part ;  and  to  the  my thologic 
Tkeogomy  of  Hesiod,  which  ofren  rises  to  epic  dignity. 
During  the  decline  of  Greek  literature  artificial  epics 
were  somewhat  numerously  produced,  of  which  we  may 
name  the  ArgonauOca  of  Apollouius  and  the  7%e6ais  of 
Antlmachus,  poems  which  the  world  is  quite  willing  to 
let  die.  Rome  was  destitute  of  an  archaic  epic.  The 
native  growth  of  its  literature  was  checked  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  literature  of  Greece;  and  .the  only 
approach  to  a  native  Roman  epic  has  come  to  us  is 
the  history  of  Livy,  in  which  the  hen>ic  le);eiids  are 
preserved  in  a  racy  prose  that  is  at  times  alnuwt  p«ietry. 
but  Rome  well  repaid  for  this  lack  of  a  natural  epic  by 
the  production  of  a  literary  one  of  the  first  merit,  tlie 
JEneid  of  Virgil,  one  of  th«  world's  greatest  poems. 
This  was  strictly  literary  in  origin.  While  using  older 
materials  freely,  Virgil  changed  tliein  to  please  him- 
self, formed  his  own  plan,  invented  his  own  incidents, 
and  produced  a  work  as  much  his  own  iu  origin  and 
form  as  a  modem  romance  may  be  claimed  as  uie  pro- 
duction of  its  author.  Several  subsequent  Roman  epiw 
appeared.  Prose  fiction  had  as  yet  made  little  progress, 
and  the  narrative  poem  continued  a  fovorite  form  of 
literature.  Principal  among  these  were  the  Phar**ila 
of  Lucan,  the  Puuioa  of  Silvlus  Italicus,  and  the  The- 
bais  and  AchiOeie  of  Statins,  of  which  the  Phareala  is 
much  the  ablest  and  best  known.  In  this  world  epic 
poetry  takes  a  new  step  in  its  development  The 
legendary  heroes- disappear  and  the  recent  ware  of 
Ceesar  and  Pompev  form  the  poet's  theme.  Some  little 
supernatural  machinery  is  introduced,  but  only  to  con- 
form in  some  measure  to  the  epic  ideal,  the  work  being 
in  its  main  elements  a  poetic  transcript  of  recent  his- 
tory. Descending  to  a  later  era  in  the  literary  history 
af  Italy,  we  meet  with  an  epic  iioem  of  extraordinary 
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framed  aad  wrought  by  the  indirldiial  genius  of  the 
poet,  maj  almoet  be  daaeed  with  the  primitiTe  epics,  as 
Id  it  are  embodied  the  leading  elemenlt  of  what  may 
be  called  the  mediieral  Christian  mythology.  Italy 
continued  prolific  in  epic  song,  yielding  at  a  later  dxte 
the  heroic  Jenunlem  Libtrat4d  of  Taano,  the  romantic 
Orlando  IWtoso  of  Ariosto,  and  the  humorous  and 
satirical  outgrowth  of  tiie  epic,  the  Morgamte  Magffiore 
.  oi  Pulci  and  the  Orlando  Jnmtmorato  of  Boejirdo.  In 
{  France  the  heroic  song  of  Roland  was  followed  by  an 
extended  series  of  narrative  poemis  the  Chanaon*  de 
ChdM^  not  rising  to  epic  dignity,  and  gradually  siuking 
into  the  proee  romance.  Spain  fur  a  wliile  was  prolific 
in  epics,  of  which  only  the  Araticana  of  Ercilla  sunrirv^ 
M  literstnre,  though  hardly  as  poetry.  Portugal,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  m«>rit  of  producing  an  epic  of  endur- 
ing Came,  the  Lnsiad  of  Camoena  Coming  to  England 
we  meet  witb  another  epic  of  worid-wide  repute,  the 
Paradi$e  Lout  of  Milton,  in  which  themes  of  historical 
origin  are  departed  from,  the  most  elevated  subject  in 
Christian  sacred  lore  accepted,  and  a  poem  produced  as 
remote  in  its  incidents  from  evenr  day  life  as  is  the 
DiviHt  (Jomedy  of  the  Italian  epic  bard.    With  this 

CMit  production  the  history  of  the  epic  fairly  ends, 
ter  attempts  to  produce  efrfc  poems  have  been  made, 
some  of  them  within  our  own  dsy,  yet  none  of  them 

*  of  living  worth,  and  none  of  them  wanted  by  the  world, 
which  has  grown  beyond  the  epic  age,  and  now  prefers 
its  imairiuative  narrative  literature  in  the  form  of  the 
romance  and  the  novel,  and  to  some  extent  in  that  of 

:  the  drama.  The  epic  belongs  to  an  unlettered  age.  It 
was  intended  to  l>e  recited,  not  read;  and,  though  it 
survived  into  a  cuiti rated  period,  it  has  died  out  Wore 
the  growth  of  pros«  fiction  and  the  wide-spread  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  reading. 

Bpldein'lcs.  {Med.)  Diseases  which  appear  at  inter- 
vals, rage  severely  for  a  time  in  a  nation  or  over  a  con- 
tinent, and  then  disappear,  usually  to  return  at  irregular 
periods.  The  epidemic  differ  from  endemic  diseases  in 
that  the  latter  never  quite  disappea'-,  though  they  vary 
greatly  in  intensity  at  different  times.  Some  of  the 
diseases  which  are  epidemic  in  most  countries,  are 
endemic  in  others.  This  is  the  case  with  choleni,  which 
is  endemic  in  the  (Jan^es  delta,  where  conditions  favor- 
ing its  appearance  seem  always  present.  Yellow  fever 
also  never  quite  disappears  from  parts  of  South  America. 
Typhoid  fever,  which  is  endemic  in  the  U.  8.,  at  times 
becom»4  epidemic;  while  an  epidemic  of  mnlHrts  may  | 
appear,  in  wmie  locality  where  extensive  alluvlHl  excava- 1 
tions  have  t>een  made,  to  Jiitippeiir  when  these  end  and  | 
the  locality  is  properly  diained.  Epi.lemic  diseases  may 
also  usually  be  classed  as  iufectious,  adding  from  some 
common  general  condition,  and  now  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  ravages  of  certain  micro-organisms.  Some  of 
these — including  such  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and 
small-pox— are  also  classed  as  contagious,  or  transmis- 
sible from  one  person  to  another  by  contact.  Others — 
as  typhoid  fever,  malaria  and  cholera — appear  to  be  non- 
contagious, their  origin  beiug  apparently  in  micro-organ- 
isms received  from  water  or  foiKi,  or  respired  from  the 
air.  TuberculosiH  or  consumption,  an  endemic  disease 
once  thought  non-infectious,  is  now  believed  to  be  dan- 
gerously infectious,  demanding  the  strictest  measures  of 
sanitation.  As  for  the  most  recent  epidemic,  the  **  grip,*' 
which  shows  indications  of  becoming  endemic  In  the 
U.  i^M  its  mode  of  communication  is  unknown,  every- 
thing relating  to  its  origin  and  cause  being  as  yet  an 
unsolved  mystery.  Knowledge  of  the  true  causes  and 
modes  of  dissemination  of  mo«t  E.  has  only  very  recently 
been  attained,  the  former  ideas  concerning  them  having 
proved  unfounded  guesses.  How  beet  to  treat  them  was 
equally  uukuown,  small-pox  alone  being  treated  by  the 
vaccination  method,  now  proved  so  important  in  diseases 
of  microbic  origin.  The  study  of  E.  is  therefore  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  bacteria,  from  which  has  resulted 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  cau<ie  of  a  number  of  the 
most  fiital  diseases,  but  bow  ro  deal  with  them  by  pre- 
ventive methods ;  a  fact  which  was  signally  illustrated 
during  the  last  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Euroi)e,  which, 
fiercely  as  it  raged  in  certain  localities,  was  prevented 
from  spreading  beyond  those  localities.  Antiseptic 
treatment,  cleanliness,  care  in  regard  to  the  purity  of 
drinking  water,  Ac.,  have  almost  extirpated  diseases 
often  severely  epidemic  in  the  past,  such  as  scurvy  and 
■mall-pox.  In  certain  instaooes  diseases  have  been 
associated  and  prevailed  simultaneously  as  £  As  an 
instance  may  be  nam<.>d  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
typhus  and  spotted  fevers  on  several  occasions.  In  other 
instances  one  disease  has  followed  another  as  an  epi- 
demic, and  plagues  have  succeeded  each  other  rapidly, 
almost  exterminating  whole  populations.  Instances  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  several  of  the  highly  destructive 
E.  of  past  centuries.  These  desolating  invasions  of 
diHease,  which  more  than  once  swept  over  Europe  and 
claimed  their  myriads  of  victims,  owed  their  virulence 
largely  to  the  utter  absence  of  knowledge  ot  the  causes 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  such  aflections,  and  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  sanitary  precautions.  As  a 
rule  E.  are  most  destructive  on  their  first  appearan(«, 
perhaps  from  their  sweeping  away  the  more  susceptible 
individuals.  In  some  instances,  however,  they  grow 
woriie  in  their  later  periods.  There  are  differences  also 
In  the  severity  of  action  of  the  same  disease  in  its  suc- 
cessive appearances,  natural  conditions  perhaps  affecting 
the  special  microbe  involved  and  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing its  virulence.  Again,  cartain  diseases  appear  at 
somewhat  regular  intervals.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  possible  fact  that  after  each  visit  the 
■urvivors  become  immune  to  that  particular  disease ; 
though  this  explanation  is  little  more  than  a  guess,  the 
actual  infln  ^nces  at  work  being  very  imperfectly  known. 


The  spread  of  E.  takes  place  in  various  ways.  Tha 
microbic  poison  may  be  carried  by  persons  and  directly 
communicated  to  others;  may  lie  transmitted  in  cloth- 
ing, food  or  other  ariicles;  and  once  having  entered  a 
country,  may  be  transniitte<l  through  the  medium  of 
drinking  water  or  the  iuludation  of  air.  In  the  cases  of 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  water  appearsto  be  the  vehicle 
of  infection;  in  those  of  malaria  and  iuttuenxa  or  grip, 
infection  seems  to  be  transmitted  through  the  medium 
of  the  air.  As  regards  the  prevalence  of  £.,  it  may  l>e 
said  that  witliin  the  19th  century  their  virulence  and 
the  width  of  their  distribution  have  been  diminished ; 
and  that  some  of  them,  formerly  among  tho  most 
destructive,  seem  now  fairly  under  control.  Such  is 
the  case  with  typhus,  choleraand  small-pox  in  cultivated 
communities,  and  such  promises  to  be  the  case  with 
various  others.  Yellow  fever,  for  instance,  so  destnictive 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  a  century  ago,  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  banished  from  those  and  other 
cities  of  the  Korth.  The  earlier  cause  of  this  growing 
immunity  was  improved  sanitation.  The  later  cause 
of  it  has  been  the  progren  of  bacteriology,  knowledge 
of  preventive  methods,  and  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  vaccination  to  produce  immunity  in  the  case  of 
various  diseases,  inoculation  by  the  specially  treated 
microbes  of  a  nnml>er  of  diseases  has  proved  highly 
valuable  as  a  preventive;  and  it  nmy  be  that  in  the 
coming  years  these  £L,  once  so  terrible  and  destructive 
to  mankind,  may  come  almost  completely  under  contnd. 
Another  influencei,of  a  preventive  kind,  may  also  in  the 
future  be  brought  into  play,  that  of  the  discovery  of  the 
causes  which  render  these  diseases  endemic  in  certain 
localities,  and  the  removal  of  the  causes  by  sanitary  or 
other  methods.  To  do  this  would  certainly  be  of  Im- 
meude  benefit,  as  drying  up  the  reset  voirs  n-om  which, 
in  the  past  ages  those  viruleut  plagues  have  so  often 
been  |ioured  out  on  msnkind.  It  may  be  said,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  term  epidemic  is  not  confined  to  bodily 
diwirders.  Curious  E.  of  a  mental  or  nervous  origin 
have  fix>m  time  to  time  broken  out  and  ma^le  their 
influence  felt  by  hosts  ot  susceptible  persons.  There 
have  been  E.  of  religious  excitement,  such  as  the  danc- 
ing mania  and  the  wild  manifestations  of  the  early 
camp  meeting  in  this  countr}* ;  of  witchcraft,  suicide, 
panic,  the  war  spirit,  and  numerous  other  influences 
which  have  rapidly  affected  almost  an  entire  community, 
and  then  died  away,  leaving  those  attacked  unable  to 
iiccount  for  their  severe  and  seeniiUKly  insane  temfmrary 
p)SHes8ion.    See  Bactkrioi.ooy ;  Breosic  Plauie. 

Ep'onym,  n  The  name  of  a  mythical  or  historical 
person  from  which  the  name  of  a  country  or  place  is 
derived ;  as  Itnlnx,  for  Italy,  Ac. 

Ep'allon,  a.  The  fifth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
equivalent  of  the  short «  in  English. 

Ep^WOrtb  Leilirae.  {Relig.Soc.)  The  Young  Peoples' 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  had 
bean  associations  of  young  people  attached  to  particular 
churches  long  Iwfore  the  founding  of  the  L^igue,  but 
they  were  unrelated  and  independent.  Imprewed  with 
the  imporiance  of  co-operation,  some  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  fbr-sighted  young  men  of  the  church  sought  to 
form  general  organisations,  the  more  successful  of 
which  were  the  Young  Peoples'  Methodist  Alliance 
(organized  in  ISSa,  and  which  numbered,  at  the  time  it 
was  merged  into  the  R  L.,  410  local  societies  and  17,ouO 
members),  and  the  Oxford  iK'ague,  which  had  received 
the  formal  indorsement  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
of  1884,  and  bad,  at  the  time  the  E  L.  was  organized, 
about  5()0  chapters. 

The  E.  L.  was  founded  by  representatives  of  five  such 
societies  who  met  in  CleveUnd,  0.,  in  May,  1889.  A 
union  was  effected  on  the  16th  of  that  month.  The 
name  was  the  result  of  a  slip  in  speech  by  which  the 
names  "  Oxford  League"  and  "  Epworih  Hymnal"  were 
confused.  The  constitution  was  a  modification  of  that 
of  that  of  the  Oxford  League.  The  colors  of  the  Young 
Peoples'  Methodist  Alliance— a  white  ribbon  with  a 
scarlet  thread  running  through  it — were  adopted  as  the 
colors  of  the  E.  L.  The  maltese  cross,  which  had  been 
the  badge  of  both  the  Oxford  League  and  the  Young 
Peoples'  Christian  League,  was  adopted  as  the  badge, 
with  the  motto  end  initials  of  the  E  L.  The  motto  of 
the  Young  Peoples'  Christian  League,  "  Look  up — Lift 
up,"  was  made  the  motto  of  the  new  organization. 
John  Wesley's  words :  "  I  desire  to  form  a  league,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  every  s«ddier  of  Jesus  Christ," 
which  had  been  the  motto  of  the  Oxford  League,  and 
the  words  of  Bishop  Simpson :  **  We  live  to  make  our 
Church  a  power  in  the  world,  while  we  live  to  love 
every  other  church  that  exalts  our  Christ,"  were  adopted 
as  sentiments  of  the  £.  L.  Active  members  of  the 
League  were  expected  to  take  the  following  pledge: 
**  I  will  earnestly  seek  for  myself,  and  do  what  I  can  to 
help  others  to  attain,  the  highest  New  Testament  stan- 
dard of  experience  and  lite.  I  will  abstain  from  all 
forms  of  worldly  amusement  forbidden  by  the  discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  will  attend, 
as  fkr  as  possible,  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Chapter 
and  the  Church,  and  take  some  active  pari  in  them." 
The  Board  of  Bishops  promptly  and  heariily  expressed 
their  approval  ot  the  new  organization ;  and  the  ensuing 
general  conference,  which  met  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1892, 
gave  its  formal  sanction  to  the  E.  L,.  and  adopted  it  as 
a  peri  of  the  regular  economy  of  the  Church.  It 
formed  a  constitution  for  the  League,  witb  this  pre- 
amble :  **  For  the  purpose  of  pronniting  intelligent  and 
vital  piety  amonir  the  young  people  of  our  churches 
and  congregations,  and  in  training  them  in  works  of 
mercy  and  jlielp,  there  shall  be  an  organization  under 
the  authority  of  the  General  (Conference  of  the  Meth- 1 
odist  Episcopal  Church,"  Jtc.    The  growth  of  the  League  [ 


baa  azoMded  tfaa  expectatlona  of  iti  mort  MmgidBt 
promoters.    The  latest  statistics  (1897)  show : 

CBArrxas.      MBMaaaa. 

Epworth  League 16,955       1,300,000 

JUMIOK  League 6,086  aOO,000 

Total „ 22,0*1        1,500.000 

All  persons  over  sixteen  can  ba  admitted  to  memberriiip 
in  tlie  K  L.  Youths  under  sixteen  may  be  enrolled  ia 
the  Junior  League,  which  is  under  tlie  direction  of  s 
superintendent  ap^iointed  by  the  pastor  of  tite  local 
church.  Members  of  the  Junior  League  take  the  follow 
ing  pledge:  **I  do  hereby  promise  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  try  alwavs  to  do  right ;  to  pray  erm-j  day ;  to 
read  every  day  in  the  Word  of  God;  to  al«tain  from 
profane  language,  fh>m  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  fn»iu  M 
intoxicating  liquor;  to  attend  the  rooming  churrb 
service,  and  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Junior  E.  U^ 
The  chief  governing  body  of  the  E.  L.  is  the  B^mid  of 
Control,  which  meets  twice  during  the  interval  l>etweea 
the  quadrennial  sessions  of  the  General  Conference.  It 
is  composed  of  fifteen  members  chosen  by  the  Board  of 


Pig.  2874.— REV.  w.  x.  nindf.,  n.n. 
of  the  M.  K.  Cboreli  mod  PretldeDt  <18!t7)  nf  fb* 
Epworth  Lcacue. 

Bishops,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  bishois  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  ot  Control  and  also  of  tlie  £.  L^  and 
of  one  member  fh}m  each  of  the  14  General  Onnferenoe 
Districts,  to  be  chosen  at  the  General  Conference  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Annual  and  Electoral  Conferences 
comprised  in  the  several  General  Conference  INstricts 
respectively.  The  officers  of  the  League  are  the  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents  (two  of  whom  must  be  lay- 
men) a  General  Secretary  (whose  office  is  in  Chicago^ 
and  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  League),  and  a 
Treasurer.  With  the  exception  of  the  President,  they 
are  elected  by  tlie  Board  of  Contrtd ;  and  the  Vice-l*reri- 
dents  must  be  chosen  fn>m  its  own  members.  There  is 
also  a  German  assistant-secretary  and  an  assistant- 
secretary  to  labor  amonK  tlie  colored  membership  in 
the  South.  These  officers,  except  the  last  named,  with 
the  editor  of  the  Epu-oiih  Hertdd  constitute  the  General 
Cabinet,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Control  during  the  iiitenals  ^between  its 
sessions. 

The  work  of  the  General  League  and  also  of  the  local 
chapters  is  grouped  into  four  depariments,  with  a  vice- 
president  at  the  bead  of  each,  namely:  (1)  Of  8|4ritual 
Work.  (2)  Of  Mercy  and  Help.  (3)  Literary.  (4) 
Social.  An  annual  series  of  topics  for  the  Lcagfue's 
devotional  meetings  is  prepared  by  the  central  oflte«, 
and  also  a  prescribed  reading  course.  The  Eptportk 
Herald  is  the  ofllciai  organ  of  the  League.  Tlie  ooosti- 
tution  provides  that  the  chapters  shall  be  organised  into 
Presiding  Elders*  District  Leagues,  and  may  also  be 
formed  into  General  Conference  District  Leagues.  Other 
groupings  may  be  arranged  for  the  advantage  of  the 
work,  such  as  Annual  Conference  Leagues,  State 
Leagues,  Citv  Leagues,  Ac.  The  chapter  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Quarieriy  Conference  and  the  pastor. 
The  League  hss  spread  into  foreign  lands  where  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  missions.  Leagues 
have  been  organized  in  Mexico,  South  America,  China, 
India,  Japan,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Dennwrk,  Fin- 
land and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  An  estimate  according 
to  the  most  reliable  data  at  hand  gave,  for  1896,  in  these 
countries,  429  chapters  vrith  over  17,000  members. 
Epworih  Leagues  nave  also  been  organized  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada.  An  International  Conference  or 
Mass  Convention  of  the  Leagues  is  held  biennially  at 
some  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Tliese  great 
gatherings  have  been  occasions  of  immense  enthusiasm, 
drawing  the  young  people  into  closer  sympathy  and 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  Christian  work.  E|MHially 
lias  an  increased  zeal  been  manifested  in  the  cause  of 
world-wide  missions,  still  fhriher  stimulated  by  speci- 
ally-prepared literature,  by  giving  prominence  to  the 
suhJect  ^j^l^i^Oj^^  «*»»•'  tm&i%  gatherings, 
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•ad  hj  a  recent  moTeinent  which  tkron  the  addition 
of  a  new  department,  under  a  fifth  Tice-preeident,  to  be 
called  the  Department  of  Chriftian  Mifdons. 

While  the  £.  L.  U  a  dietincUTely  denominational 
young  people'!  lociety,  it  ie  broadly  catholic  in  its  sym- 
palhtoe,  and  seek*  a  federation  with  dmilar  organixa- 
tione  in  promoting  Cliristian  work  in  general,  in  which 
each  society  shall  presenre  its  identity  and  do  its  special 
work  in  its  own  way. 

E«Herrjr  U-hctVi),  n.  [L.  Lat.  ss^nornu,  one  who  has 
comrffi  of  horses ;  egniina,  a  stnd  of  hones,  fh>m  Lat. 
eowu,  a  horse.  See  Equistrian.]  One  who  has  the 
^arge  of  horses ;  specifically  a  term  applied  to  an  officer 
attached  to  the  household  of  a  sovereign  prince,  or  great 
noble,  who  attends  on  horseback  during  visits,  pro* 
greseos,  Ac,  In  England  the  royal  equerries  hold  second 
rank,  ^ter  the  master  of  the  horses. 

E'rie*  iu  Colorado,  a  poet-village  of  Weld  oo.,  25  m.  N. 
of  Denver,  on  U.  P.  and  B.  2b  M.  B.  Ba.  Bich  coal 
mines  near.    Pop.  (1890)  662. 

S^rie,  in  Kamm*^  a  city,  cap.  of  Neosho  co.,  40  m.  8.  W. 
of  Fort  Scott,  on  the  M.,  K.  A  T.,and  A.,  T.  A  S.  F.  B.  Bs. ; 
has  saw  and  flour  mills,  a  manufactory  of  fUmiture  and 
makes  large  shipments  of  grain  and  live  stock.  Fkfp. 
(IH»6)  1,225. 

Crln*  in  Temte$tee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Houston  oo. 
m.  W.  8.  W.  of  narksville,  on  L.  A  N.  B.  B. ;  has  flour 
mill,  lumber  and  shingle  mills,  wagon,  stove  and  stave 
factories,  and  machine  shop.    Pop.  (1890)  789. 

Krytll'roseope,  n.  [Gr.  erytkrot,  red,  and  tcoped,  to 
•ea.]  {Optic*.)  An  optical  instrument  consisting  of 
two  glaM  plates,  one  blue  and  one  yellow,  which  so 
absorb  some  Fsys  and  transmit  others  that  green  leaves 
appear  as  red,  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  remaining. 

£r  CAl«ilt«,  in  OtoA,  a  post-village  of  Garfield  co.  PSp. 
(1890)  506. 

Escam'bia,  in  Alahama,  a  S.  county ;  area,  972  sq.  m. 
Is  intersected  by  the  Ci>necnh  and  Escambia  rivers,  the 
Cedar  and  other  creeks,  ismrfaee^  nearly  level ;  there 
are  extensive  pine  forests.  Pop.  (1897)  about  10,000. 
Cap.  Brewton. 

KacanalN»«  in  Miehigam,  a  city,  capital  of  Delta  oo.,  on 
Green  Bay,  73  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Marquette,  on  the  C.  A  N.W. 
R.  R.  Has  several  large  saw  mills,  a  furniture  factory 
and  railroad  machine  shops.  It  claims  to  be  the  largest 
iron  ore  shipping  point  in  the  world,  having  five  exten- 
sive ducks,  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^,500,000,  which  handle 
annually  over  4,000,000  tons  of  ore.    Pop.  (1894)  8.124. 


if' do,  in  Oi/iTbrmo,  a  post-village  of  San  Diego 
CO.,  35  m.  N.  of  Sao  Diego,  on  the  So.  Cal.  B.  B.  Pop. 
(1890)  541. 

E«k'nd|K«,  in  K  mmu,  a  pn«t-villnge  of  Wabaunsee  co., 
30  m.  wTs.  W.  ol  Tc.ik-ka,  on  A.,  T.  A  S.  F.  B.  B.  iW. 
(1895)  .^54. 

Eaoter'lc,  ».    A  believer  in  esoteric  doctrines. 

BRprIt  de  corfMi  (  $^ryd€h  kCr*.)  [Fr]  A  spirit  of 
devotion,  entbnsiasni.  svmpathy  and  support  animating 
the  members  of  a  socifty  or  Itody  of  people. 

Es'MliNaax  or  E»'klino  Doiir-  A  half-tamed 
variety  which  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  indisi^nsalde  fur  drawing  the  sledges  of  the  natives 
and  those  of  the  explorers  of  those  regions.  The  E.  D. 
is  hardy  and  powerful,  much  like  the  well-known 
shepherd's  dt*g  iu  form,  vritb  long  hair,  black  and  white, 


Fig.  2876.— E»QtnMArx  doo. 

bffown,  or  dingy  white.  These  animals  retain  much  of 
tlie  original  wildness  of  their  wolf  ancestors,  especially 
when  overworked  sitd  ill  fed,  which  is  a  too  common 
condition.  Tliey  aresubject  to  an  epidemic  that  occasion- 
ally kilts  them  in  gteat  numbers,  to  the  serious  iucou- 
▼enience  and  impoverishment  of  their  owners. 

Efli's«3L«  in  /otM,  a  poet-town  of  Page  co.,  21  m.  from 
Clarinda,  on  C,  R  A  Q.  B.  B.    Pap.  (1890)  564. 

Ea'aexwille,  in  Michigan,  a  poet-village  of  Bay  co., 
2  m.  from  Bay  city ;  has  lumber  mills  and  a  manu- 
factory of  salt.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

E'Cau  The  seventh  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corres- 
ponding to  the  long  i  of  English. 

K'ciier,  Tbe  Loinliiireroas.  (Also  spelled 
..fXiker.)  (Pkgtic*.)  A  medium  which  is  believed  to 
pervade  all  space  and  the  interstices  of  all  material 
bodies,  to  posasas  extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity,  and 
to  be  that  through  which  light  and  radiant  beat  are 
transmitted,  and  probably  electricity  also,  theae  forces 
existing  aa  Tibrations  or  undulations  of  the  ether.  The 
ether  is  beltered  to  be  a  far  rarer  and  more  subtle  snb- 
■iHioe  than  ordiiMtfy  matter,  to  occupy  all  those  parte 


of  apace  which  are  apparently  empty,  and  to  be  contiiH 
nous  throuffhout  the  universe;  matter,  on  the  contrary, 
being  largely  confined  to  the  spheres,  and  to  the  wideW 
separated  comets  and  meteorites,  the  whole  of  which 
occupy  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  vast  extent  of 
space.  At  various  times  in  the  hist«iry  of  science  the 
hypothesis  of  an  ether  has  been  advanced,  to  satisfy 
certain  seeming  requirements,  or  in  response  to  the 
metaphysical  argument  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 
Ethers  within  ethers  have  been  invented,  sometimes 
filling  space  three  or  fbur  times  over,  and  usually  with 
little  wairant  for  their  existence,  until  science  became 
distrustful  of  all  hypotheses  of  this  nature,  and  many 
came  to  maintain  that  no  such  agent  existed  in  nature, 
and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  radiation  could  be  ex- 
plained under  the  hypothesis  of  an  extension  of  matter 
throughout  all  space.  The  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
light,  however,  gave  rise  to  a  new  hypothesis  of  an 
ether,  that  distinctively  known  as  the  L.  R,  whoee 
highly  probable  existence  is  now  almost  universallv 
conceded  by  physicists.  Wlien  light  travels  through 
air  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  trans- 
mitted by  the  pariiclcs  of  air,  8iuce  the  vibrations  of 
light  are  transverse,  and  no  gaseous  substance  is  capable 
of  transmitting  transverse  vibrations.  Moreover,  the 
vibrations  of  Ught  are  millions  of  times  more  rapid 
than  the  normal  vibrations  which  air  transmits — those 
of  sound.  Solid  transparent  bodies,  such  as  glass,  can 
transmit  transverse  vibrations,  but  none  having  such  im- 
mense velocity  as  those  of  light.  If  air  has  this  limi- 
tation, rarefied  air  extended  through  space  would  have 
a  similar  limitation,  with  others  arising  from  its  great 
rarefartion.  There  are,  therefore,  indubitable  argu- 
ments against  the  acceptance  of  matter  as  the  medium 
through  which  light  travels.  It  demands  a  far  rarer 
and  more  homogeneous  medium,  with  properties  dif- 
fering from  those  of  a  gas;  and  this  demand  has  been 
met  by  the  supposition  of  an  ether,  pei-vadins  all  space 
and  permeating  all  bodies,  and  possessed  of  the  proper- 
ties necessary  for  the  transmission  of  radiant  force. 
But,  as  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  of  light  difll^rs  in 
dense  as  compared  with  rare  air,  and  in  different  trans- 
pai«ut  solids,  as  indicated  by  the  phenomenon  of  re- 
fraction, it  would  appear  that  these  media  take  M>me 
part  in  tlie  propagation  of  light  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  some  degree  of  connection,  attractive  or 
otherwise,  exists  between  the  particles  of  matter  and 
the  contiguous  ether;  and  that  through  this  connection 
the  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  modified  and  the  speed 
of  light  reduced.  Tliat  electricity  is  also  a  phenomenon 
of  the  ether  is  a  theory  which  is  now  genendly  accepted 
by  electricians.  It  was  originally  advanced  by  Clerk 
Maxwell,  and  has  been  proved  by  the  interesting  ex- 
periments of  Herts. — Pl^tical  ConttUntiott  of  the  Elher. 
The  next  question  which  arises  is  the  vital  one :  What 
is  th<*  constitution  of  the  ether?  in  what  respects  doee 
it  differ  from  matter?  We  know  that  it  transmits 
transverse  vibrations  to  vast  diittaiices  with  no  apparent 
loss  of  energy.  This,  i\  J  affirmed,  could  not  Ite  per- 
formed by  a  gas,  the  continual  change  of  place  of  whose 
molecules  would  soon  dissipate  the  energy.  It  is  there- 
fore claimed  that  the  ether  must  be  in  a  condition  re- 
sembling that  of  solid  matter,  vet  with  such  slight 
connection  between  its  (laillcles  that  it  offers  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  movement  of  the  spheres  of  space.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  molecular  in  constitution,  others 
that  it  is  a  continuous  medium,  completely  ocaipying 
space  and  leaving  no  pores  or  cavities.  Other  theories 
have  been  advanced,  none  of  which  are  satlsfiu^torily 
proved ;  but  whatever  be  the  constitution  of  ether,  its 
existence  seems  necestary  for  the  performance  of  work 
which  lies  lieyond  the  powers  of  matter.  In  the  wi  rds 
of  one  of  its  It^iing  aiivocates:  **Tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  interplaneUry  and  interatellar  spaces 
are  not  empty,  but  are  occupied  by  a  material  substance 
or  body,  which  is  certainly  the  largest, and  probably  the 
most  uniform,  body  of  which  we  have  any  knowlo«ige." 
— Relatiam  of  Ether  and  Mnttfr,  A  very  interesting 
question  arises  in  this  connection  :  What  are  the  rela- 
tions between  ether  and  matter?  Are  they  distinct  and 
separate  forms  of  substance,  or  does  some  intimate  rela- 
tion exist  between  them  ?  The  opinion  is  undoubtedly 
grooving  that  their  relation  is  very  intimate,  that  matter 
is  an  outgrowth  of  ether,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
substance  in  the  universe,  though  this  substance  is 
capable  ot  aggregation  into  numerous  forms.  The 
molecules  of  iKidies,  the  solid  maifses  of  the  spheres, 
represent  increasing  degrees  of  this  aggregation,  the 
first  stage  of  which  is  the  atom  of  matter.  This  the- 
ory was  first  advanced  in  a  definite  form  by  Sir  William 
Tliomson,  in  his  hypothesis  of  the  vortex  atom.  He 
maintained  that  the  atom  of  matter  is  a  mi  cute  airtrre- 
gation  of  ether,  fiirmed  into  a  voriex  like  that  of  the 
familiar  snntke-ring,  and  incapable  either  of  dif<si|iation 
<H-  of  new  formation.  This  theory  has  many  difficulties 
to  explain.  Friction  would  quickly  destroy  the  vortices, 
and  therefore  ether  most  l»e  destitute  of  friction ;  and 
gravitation  cannot  be  due  to  attraction,  but  must  have 
some  other  originating  cause.  The  attempt  to  adduce 
a  sufficient  cause  has  so  far  been  an  absolute  failure, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  voriex  at4)m  theory  can  be 
sustained.  But  if  either  be  credited  with  attractive 
properties,  however  slight,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
attraction  may  give  rise  to  condensed  and  coherent  | 
aggregates,  of  exceeding  minuteness  and  large  powers 
of  self-maintenance.  Such  aggregates,  perhaps  owing 
their  form  and  self-sustaining  power  to  some  internal 
conditions  of  motion,  would  constitute  the  atoms  of  | 
matter,  differing  fh>m  the  Tortez  atom  in  being  capable 
of  dissipation  and  reformation,  and  also  in  needing  no 
Invention  of  hypothetical  conditions  for  their  main-i 


tenaace;  thia  requiring  only  the  known  principle  of 
attraction,  which  can  readily  be  supposed  to  make  ifei 
force  felt  between  the  most  minute  particles  of  substance 
in  the  universe. 
EtbnOir'rAplBy  ^d  Etbnol'on^.  These  two 
branches  of  science  are  sections  of  the  general  science  of 
anthropology,  or  the  natural  histoiy  of  mankind,  of 
which  archaeology  {q.  v.)  constitutea  a  third  section. 
Ethnography  deals  with  races  and  their  divisions  into 
hordes,  tribes,  clans,  Ac,  tlieir  particular  institutions 
and  customs,  eepecially  in  their  savage  state.  Ethnol- 
ogy deals  with  customs,  institutions,  superstitions  and 
the  like,  which,  though  widely  scattered,  have  some 
common  baais  or  significance.  Under  ethnography  mar 
be  classed  the  division  of  man  into  races  and  the  distri- 
bution and  characteristics  of  each  race.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  name  here  the  various  systems  of  race  die* 
tinction  that  have  been  made,  they  being  too  various 
and  contradictory  to  bo  of  any  special  advantage  to  our 
subject.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
words  upon  the  general  result  of  race  study.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  two  broad  divisions  of  mankind  early 
presented  themselves,  those  of  the  whites  and  the  blacks, 
the  Istter  distinguished  from  the  former  by  other  peculi- 
arities in  addition  to  that  of  color.  The  whites  again 
have  several  marked  divisions,  the  most  ol>vious  lieing 
into  the  Mongoloid  and  Caucasian  rac*es,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  marked  differences  of  form  and 
feature.  The  American  aborigines  have  Mongoloid 
characteristics,  and  diflerences  of  opinion  exist  regimting 
their  race  roUtiona.  As  regards  the  Oaucasian  race,  n 
has  been  variously  snlKlivided :  on  the  basis  of  philology, 
into  the  Allans  and  Semites;  and  on  the  liasis  of  com- 

Elexiiin  and  some  other  distinctions,  into  the  dark  and 
lond  races,  the  peoples  respectively  of  the  south  and 
the  north  of  Europe.  Becent  research  in  Africa  baa 
distinguishfHl  a  mnrk*>d  subdivision  of  the  black  race, 
in  widely  extended  tribes  of  dwarfish  people,  who  may 
fairly  be  set  aside  as  a  distinct  race.  8ome  look  u|»on 
the  Austialian  natives  also  as  a  separate  race,  while 
others  regard  them  us  the  result  of  a  mixture  of 
racea  TIiIh  race  mingling  has  gone  on  somewhat 
actively  in  all  partH  of  the  earih,  and  has  blurred  the 
lines  of  distinction  of  the  several  original  racee,  render- 
ing it  fh«quently  difficult  ti>  trace  the  affiliations  of  a 
tril*eor  i»eople.  The  study  of  the  ethnology  of  mankind 
leads  us  into  a  broad  series  of  consideraiiins,  including 
such  diverne  topics  as  food ;  WfU|)i»ns,  tools,  and  imple- 
ments; shelter  and  clothing;  diinin^tic  and  iniblic  fires ; 
barter  and  trade ;  and  various  other  suhjects  Wlonging 
to  the  individual  and  sot  ial  life  of  man.— Food.  In  the 
domain  of  food-getting,  man  lins  passed  through  four 
great  phases,  or  steps  <»f  progret-s — tlmne  of  himting  and 
nailing:  sheep  and  cattle  tending ;  agriculture,  and  gen- 
eral industry,  which  is.  in  its  ba«b<.  fimply  a  means  of 
obtaining  food.  The  whole  series  has  converged  toward 
one  general  result,  the  getting  of  nnire  and  better  food 
for  every  man.  As  an  example  of  the  result,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  hunting  tribes  of  American  Indiana 
required  1*75  souare  miles  for  the  support  of  each  person. 
At  that  rate  all  Europe  could  feed  but  two  millions. 
— Weapo»$  aud  TooU.  Ethnoltigical  researeh  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  vast  collections  of 
the  tools  and  weapons  used  by  primitive  man  have  been 
made,  while  new  research  is  cnnstantly  adding  to  their 
number.  The  use  of  im]>lements,  like  the  production 
of  food,  has  had  its  regular  stages  of  development.  At 
first,  doubtless,  wood,  Umes  and  stones  in  their  natural 
state  were  used,  this  stage  hariutc  left  no  recognixable 
tracts.  Then  roughly  chipped  stones  came  into  i.se, 
followed  in  succeeaitm  \*y  pidished  stones,  by  cop|er, 
bronr.e.  iion,  and  steel.  The  multitud**  and  diverait>  of 
the  oliiects  thus  produced  are  enormous,  and  te«tily 
stitingly  to  the  ingenuity  of  man. — Shelter  and  Clothing. 
Both  thette  sections  of  human  ari  hate  ha<l  their  long 
development.  ^hel1<>r,  l>eginning  with  the  overhanging 
rock  and  the  cave,  aud  extending  to  earih  excavati*  ns, 
wind-breaks,  huts  of  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  log  and 
board  houses,  brick  and  stone  habitations,  has  enne<t  iu 
huge  fire-proof  erections  of  iron  and  sttme.  In  ihis 
course  it  has  left  a  host  of  e«Iifices  of  striking  diararier, 
superb  temples  and  palac«>a,  pyramids  and  rock-hewn 
tombs  as  places  of  shelter  for  the  dead,  and  cvclopean 
edifices  in  which  early  man  sought  to  astonish  fhture 
agee  by  hia  power  of  lifting  heavy  weights.  Thedevelop- 
ment  of  clothing,  l«ginning  with  the  undressed  hides 
of  aniuiulfs  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  Ac,  advanced  to 
dreaaed  hides  aud  to  textile  fkbrics,  the  preparation  of 
which  has  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  man- 
kind; more  workmen  and  factories,  perhaps,  l)eing 
engaged  in  the  maou&cttire  of  materials  for  human 
clothing  tlian  in  any  other  branch  of  Industir  that  can 
be  named.  The  maimfacture  of  furniture  for  houses 
and  of  ornaments  for  mankind  has  had  a  like  long  and 
interesting  development,  passing  through  the  rudest 
primitive  stages  to  the  hitfhiy  developed  conditions  of 
the  present  day. — Fbre.  One  of  the  moat  important 
topics  connected  with  the  ethnological  development  of 
mankind  is  that  of  fire.  When  this  almost  indis|iens- 
able  agent  of  human  progress  first  came  into  use  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Evidences  of  its  use  may  be  found  at 
a  remote  epoch,  and  probably  the  first  emigration  of 
mankind  from  the  tropics  into  the  colder  Eones  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  discovery  of  this  useful  a^tent. 
8ome  arehitects  maintain  that  the  first  artificial  ere<-- 
tions  of  men  were  not  intended  for  dwellings,  but  as 
hearih-places  protected  by  reeds,  bushes,  or  other 
shelters  against  wind  and  rain.  Theae  were  the  publio 
fires  of  the  clan,  nsed  by  all  its  members.  Only  in  htter 
times  each  (kmily  obtained  a  fire-place  of  its  own,  and  the 
■eparate  habitation  and  domestic  fire  came  into  usa 
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That  man  early  worshipped  fire  may  be  well  ounoeiTed, 
In  view  of  the  Memiugly  macical  character  and  high 
utility  of  this  natural  agent  of  mankind ;  and  the  theory 
Menu  acceptai lie  that  tlie  public  hearth  became  lookai 
upon  as  the  abode  of  the  flre^od,  and  that  from  it  as  a 
model  Uie  dwellingi  of  the  priettta,  and  later  of  the 
kings  and  chiefii  developed — fire  perhaps  being  looked 
upon  as  a  holy  possession,  and  only  slowly  growing 
Common.  The  dom-Mtic  hearth  was  long  the  altar  of 
the  f\rv-god,  while  the  worship  of  fire  developed  into 
the  itatiunal  religion  of  the  Persians,  and  a  sacred  and 
undying  fire  was  maintained  in  the  temples  of  many 

rjples.— Barter  and  Imhutiy.  The  exchange  of  goods 
am  iiig  the  earliest  of  human  customs,  the  personal 
posseissions  of  individuals  being  the  first  objects  ex- 
changed, and  then  objects  being  made  tor  the  express 
Krpose  of  barter.  This  was  followed  by  exchange 
tween  tribes,  and  the  carriage  of  manufisctured  arti- 
cles to  long  distances  for  exchange.  We  find  evidences 
of  thi!i  in  the  discovery  of  Florida  sea-shells  in  the 
mounds  of  the  Ohio  valley,  of  the  tin  of  Britain  in  West- 
ern Asia,  and  of  many  other  snbstances  far  fironi  their 
place  of  origin.  Thu«»  barter  developed  into  commerce, 
and  the  latter  gave  rise  to  productive  industry,  which 
grew  steadily  more  active  and  varied  as  the  wants  of 
man  increased,  ending  in  the  greatly  varied  and  ener- 
getic industries  of  the  present  day.  From  commerce 
again  arose  emigration,  the  merchants  being  the  first 
travelers,  and  mercantile  caravans  being  alone  accept- 
able visitants  of  foreign  tribes.  Through  this  agency 
and  that  of  war  the  dissemination  of  mankind  and  the 
mingling  of  races  have  largely  taken  place. — Family 
dertlopmetd.  Another  important  section  of  the  suliject 
of  ethnology  is  that  of  tlte  development  of  the  family, 
which  is  one  to  which  ethnologists  have  given  wide 
study.  It  is  still  clouded  in  mystery,  although  many 
interesting  fiicts  have  been  gathered.  As  regards  the 
sexual  relations  of  primitive  man,  a  diversity  of 
opinions  exist,  some  maintaining  that  it  was  one  of 
promiscuity,  the  females  and  children  being  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  males  of  the  tribes.  Others  deny 
this,  and  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  no  facts  in  the 
institutions  of  existing  savages  to  sustain  it.  The  polit- 
ical institution  of  female  descent,  or  the  tracing  of 
descent  through  mothers  only,  is  an  undoubted  result 
of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  paternal  ancestry  was 
difficult  to  determine,  and  the  mother  was  the  only 
parent  who  could  be  surely  known.  The  tracing  of 
descent  through  the  male  is  of  fai-  later  origin,  and 
probably  only  began  after  the  institution  of  monoga- 
mous marriage  was  fully  developed  and  it  became  easy 
to  determine  the  paternity  of  a  child.  From  the  family 
arose  the  gens,  a  group  of  reUted  families  dwelling 
together  in  village  life.  From  this  again  arose  the 
horde,  the  trilie,  the  nation,  successively  wider  groups 
of  femilies.  The  patriarchal  gmup  apparently  had  its 
origin  in  the  habits  of  the  herding  tribes  of  Asia,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  polygamy,  a  widespread 
Asiatic  marriage  institntion. — Numerous  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  development  of  mankind  might  be  dwelt 
upon,  if  space  would  permit ;  such  as  those  of  the  growth 
of  chief  hood  and  kingship,  the  recognition  of  property 
rights,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  much  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  language,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  all  of  which  form  parts  of  the  science  of 
ethnology.  The  development  of  religions  also  forms  an 
important  section  of  this  wide-spread  science,  and  might 
be  traced  from  its  early  rude  forms  to  the  exalted  relig- 
ious ideals  now  entertained.  But  as  all  these  subjects 
are  considered  elsewhere  in  this  work,  they  may  be 
paned  over  with  simple  mention  here,  as  examples  of  the 
numerous  topics  which  ethnological  science  embraces. 

E'tbos,  n.  r6r.]  The  spirit  or  disposition  character- 
izing a  people  or  communltv,  as  seen  In  their  habits, 
tastes,  Ac.— The  inherent  quality  of  a  work  of  art,  period 
of  lit«rature,  Ac,  as  opposed  to  what  is  incidental  or 
transient. 

Eto'iiiaii,  a.  Pertaining  to  Eton,  or  Eton  College,  in 
England. 

— n.  A  student  or  graduate  of  Eton  College. 

EtOW'ab,  in  Alabama^  a  N.  E.  CO.;  arta^  510  sq.  m.  It 
is  Intersected  by  the  Coosa  river,  and  siao  drained  by 
Wills  and  other  creeks.  Mountainous  and  heavily 
wooded;  toU^  fertile.  Cap.  Gadsden.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
30,000. 

Et'trlcks,  in  Fin/mta,  a  post-village  of  Chesterfield  co., 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Chesterfield.    Pop.  (1890)  991. 

Ea'Cbltes,  n.  pZ.  [Or.  endkomai,  to  pray.1  A  sect  of 
Christians  arising  near  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
whose  characteristic  belief  was  that  there  dwelt  in  man 
a  demon  which  could  only  be  expelled  by  prayer  and 
singing. 

Eabe'inerlHiii,  n.  The  rationalistic  system  of  Euhe- 
merus,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  immediate  successors,  who  denied 
the  existence  of  divine  beings,  and  represented  ^e 
classic  gods  as  nothing  more  than  deified  heroes 

Eiipbroa'yne,  n.  [Gr.]  {Myth.)  One  of  the  three 
Graces,  who  presided  over  the  influences  that  make  life 
cheerful. 

Eare'ka,  in  NemdOy  a  N.  cen.  co. ;  ar^a,  4,150 sq.  miles. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous,  and  there  are  rich 
mines  of  silver  and  lead.  The  soil  requires  irrigation 
t4i  render  It  fertile.     Cap.  Eureka.     Pop.  (1890)  3,275. 

—A  city  of  Eureka  co.,  85  mites  E.  of  Austin,  on  Eureka 
A  Palisade  B.  R.;  has  rich  mines  of  silver  and  lead,  and 
smelting  and  refining  works.    Pop.  (189(0  1,609. 

Enreka,  in  Souih  Dakota^  a  post-village  of  McPherson 
CO..  26  mUes  N.  W.  of  Boscoe,  on  C,  M.  A  St  P.  R.  R. ;  is 
shipping  point  of  a  grain-raising  region.  Pop.  (1896) 
1.006. 


Enreka,  in  VIdhj  a  post-town  of  Juab  oo.,  85  miles  8. 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  U.  P.  and  B.  0.  West.  K.  Bs.  Has 
reduction  works  and  quarts  mills.  Mines  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  copper  abound  in  the  vicinity.  Pap. 
(1895>  1,908. 

Enreka  Sprlllira,  in  Arkamaa$^  a  city,  cap.  of  Carroll 
CO.,  85  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  Eureka  Springs 
R.  R. ;  has  about  60  mineral  springs  of  excellent  cura- 
tive powers ;  ships  livestock,  and  mineral  waters.  Pop. 
(1890}  3,706. 

Enae'Dlns,  or  Emesa,  bom  at  Edessa  near  the  begln- 
ningof  the  4th  century.  One  of  his  brodiers  was  Eusebius 
of  Qesarea,  with  whom  he  studied  theology,  and  he 
took  philosoi^y  and  science  at  Alexandria.  His  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  led  to  his  being  chosen  to  succeed 
Athanasius  as  bishop  of  Alexandria;  but  he  declined 
the  appointment,  and  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Emesa. 
His  reputation  as  an  astrologer  led  the  people  to  oppose 
his  settlement,  and  he  soon  resigned,  retiring  to  Antiocb, 
where  he  died  in  360. 

Ease'Aliui,  or  Nioomcdia,  oontemparaiy  with  Euse- 
bius Pamphili,  and  apparentlv  by  some  confounded 
with  him.  He  was  related  on  bis  mother's  side  to  the 
Emperor  Julian  and  became  his  tutor.  He  was  first 
bishop  of  fierytus  (now  Beyrout)  in  Phcsnicia,  and 
then  of  Nicomedia.  He  espoused  the  Arian  cause  and 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
by  whom  he  was  banished  temporarily  from  his  see,  but 
was  restored  to  Ikvor  through  the  influence  of  the  em- 

Kror*s  sister,  Constantia;  was  selected  to  administer 
ptism  to  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  was  made  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  At  the  Council  of  Nice  he 
opposed  the  insertion  of  the  Homoonslan  Clause,  but 
signed  the  creed.  He,  however,  defended  Arians  to  the 
last,  and  is  considered  a  leader  of  the  Arians,  so  that 
the  term  Ensebian  denotes  a  follower  of  that  party.  He 
died  in  the  year  342. 

Ensta'tbian,  a.    Pertaining  to  Eustathius. 

— m.  A  follower  of  any  one  of  the  early  bishops  named 
Eustathius. 

Ensta'tblns,  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Pontos,  a  semi- 
Arian  and  extreme  advocate  of  asceticiam,  who  went 
the  length  of  prohibiting  marriage,  and  introduced 
monasticism  into  Pontus.  He  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Melitena,  A.  D.  367,  and  that  of  Neo-Ciesarea 
in  368,  and  his  followers  were  condemned  by  that  of 
Nicopolis  in  372. 

Easta'tblns,  native  of  Constantinople,  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century  and  was  accounted 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  day.  He  was  successively 
monk,  teacher,  bishop,  and  finiUly  archbishop  of  Thes- 
salonica.  He  is  the  author  of  various  religious  works 
and  of  a  commentary  on  Dionysius,  the  geographer. 
But  his  most  important  work  is  his  Commentary  on  tht 
Iliad  and  Odpatey  of  Homer.  His  death  occurred  some- 
time about  1194,  and  fhneral  orations  in  his  honor  are 
still  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Enata'tblns,  Kt«,  bishop  of  Berea;  for  his  zeal 
against  the  Arians,  promoted  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  326,  to  be  patriarch  of  Antiocb.  A  convention  of 
Arians  in  330  bad  him  deposed  on  a  charge  of  Sabel- 
lianism  and  of  nnfaitfulness  to  his  vows  of  celibat^. 
He  was  banished  to  Thiiice  snd  died  there  in  360. 

Eatrop'lc,  a.  [Qr.  eutropo:]  (BoU)  Turning  tO  the 
right,  or  dextrorse;  said  of  a  twining  plant,  as  the 
morning-glory. 

E¥aiii:el'leal«  a.  (EccJea.)  In  a  special  sense,  earnest 
for  gospel  truth;  spiritually  minded,  and  not  merely 
orthodox. — Pertaining  to  an  evangelist,  or  revivalist,  as 
evangelical  work  or  preaching ;  but  in  this  sense  rron- 
geUttic  is  more  common. 

— n.  One  who  holds  to  evangelical  doctrines ;  an  adher- 
ent of  an  evangelical  church. 

Evan'srellst,  «.    A  traveling  preacher  or  revivalist 

Evanirells'tiCy  a.  Pertaining  to  an  evangelist  or 
revivid  work. 

Ev'aiiB,  in  /oiM,  a  post-town  of  Mahaska  co.    Pop. 

.  (1»90;  609. 

ETap^oratlnfp  Cone,  n.  An  evaporator  for  syrup, 
consisting  of  an  inverted  cone  with  double  walls  be- 
tween which  steam  is  admitted.  The  saccharin  solution 
running  in  a  thin  film  over  the  inner  surliBce  is  heated 
by  the  steam  beneath. 

Eirap^oratlnK  Far'naee,  n.  The  fhmaoe  of  a 
boiler  for  cane-juice,  syrup,  brine,  Ac. 

Eirapora'tion  Oadg^e,  n.  A  graduated  glass  meas- 
ure with  wire-gauxe  to  prevent  access  of  insects,  for  deter- 
mining the  ratio  of  evaporation  in  a  given  exposure. 

Evap'orator,  n.  An  apparatus  for  drying  fruits,  or 
for  condensing  vegetable  juices  or  other  liquids.  An  E. 
which  drives  off^  only  a  iiart  of  the  aqueous  fiuid  is 
called  a  condenner;  one  that  boils  in  (partial)  vacuo  is 
called  a  racunm-p<m. 

Ev'art.  in  Michigan,  a  post- village  of  Osceola  co.,  76 
miles  W.N.W.  of  East  Sngiuaw,  on  F.  A  P.  M.  R.  R ; 
has  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  shingle  mills.  Pop. 
(1894)  1,317. 

EYenlnff-prlmrose,  w.  (Bot.)  An  erect  biennial 
herb  {CEiu^hera  biennii),  commonly  cultivatad  for  its 
flowers,  of  a  pale,  yellow  color,  that  open  about  sunset 

Evenlnsr  Star,  n.  Any  one  of  the  planets  that  may 
be  seen  at  certain  seasons  Just  above  the  horizon  in  the 
eaiiy  evenins;  especially  Venus,  on  account  of  its 
brightness  and  beanty.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  are, 
at  various  times,  the  other  evening  «tars. 

Eir'erett.  In  Penwylcania,  a  post-borough  of  Bedford 
CO.,  8  m.  E.  of  Bedford,  on  H.  A  B.  T.  R.  R. ;  has  furnace, 
foundry,  glass-factory,  tanneries  and  ];daning  mills. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Eir^rsoii,  in  iVniMv/rania,  a  post-village  of  Fayette 
00^  26  m.  NJC  of  Uniontown.    Pbp.  (1890)  906. 


ETOln'tlOB,  «.  An  unrolling  ot  nnfblding ;  the  i 
given  to  the  recent  theory  that  all  existing  conditioiM 
of  life  and  matter  have  evolved  from  earlier,  more  simpli* 
fled  conditions,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  the  universe  this  unfolding  has  gone  on,  until  from 
an  original  simple  and  uniform  state  of  matter  tlie 
existing  complex  and  multiform  state  has  arisen.  T>'e 
theory  of  £.  holds  that  all  this  change  has  been  a  result 
of  the  continuous  operation  of  iwtural  law,  acting  upon 
the  substances  and  through  the  ftiroes  of  nature,  and 
vrithout  intelligent  interference  at  any  point  As 
regards  the  possibility  of  intelligent  snpenrision,  held 
by  DUiny  who  accept  the  general  doctrine  of  £.  the 
leading  upholders  of  the  theory  do  not  concern  them- 
selves, confining  their  attention  to  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  theory  and  avoiding  any  statement  concerning 
its  metaphysical  aspects.  E.  has  been  considered  from 
two  ix>intB  of  view.  In  the  minds  6f  the  nus{ority  of  its 
advocates  only  its  biological  conditions  are  taken  into 
account,  the  theory  promulgated  by  Darwin  and  main- 
tained by  his  large  following  of  scientists  that  the  whole 
process  of  life  has  been  one  of  unfoldment,  each  spedes 
of  animal  and  plant  arising  tli  rough  development  from 
some  preceding  species,  and  the  whole  broad  sum  of 
organic  life  as  now  existing  lieing  the  result  of  a  direct 
growth  from  the  minute  forms  and  simplified  conditions 
of  the  earliest  life.  The  other  scientific  view  is  from  a 
broader  standpoint,  and  takes  in  all  nature,  organic  and 
inorganic,  material  and  mental,  applying  the  (kictriue 
of  £L  to  the  total  development  of  the  universe.  This 
doctrine  has  been  advanced,  with  greater  or  lees  clear- 
ness, by  philosophers  from  the  days  of  early  Greece  to 
the  present  day,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  great  woik  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  whose  system  of  philosophy  is  essen- 
tially one  of  £.,  he  ascribing  the  whole  outgrowth  of 
the  universe  to  the  action  on  matter  of  laws  and  forces, 
and  finding  the  whole  intricate  problem  very  largely 
explicable  on  this  general  principle. — Creation  a$Ht  Brna- 
mition.  There  are  two  other  theories  of  tlie  universe, 
far  older  and  more  widely  accepted  than  that  of  E. — the 
creation  and  emanation  theories.  While  belief  in  £L  in 
the  past  was  confined  to  the  small  band  of  philosophers, 
the  other  views  were  accepted  ^  the  priesthood  and 
people  in  general ;  and  though  R  is  now  the  doctrine 
held  by  a  wide  circle  of  scientists  and  others  who  dwell 
within  the  atmosphere  of  scientific  thought,  the  older 
views  are  still  maintained  by  the  great  minority  of 
mankind.  The  doctrine  of  £.  is  directly  opposed  to  that 
of  creation.  The  belief  in  special  creations  in  the 
appearance  of  each  species  of  animal  and  plant  as  the 
result  of  the  direct  action  of  a  superior  intelligent  power, 
is  held  by  evolutionists  to  require  an  arbitrary  and  fre- 
quent interference  with  the  operations  of  nature  which 
has  no  proved  facts  to  sustain  it,  and  which  is  negatived 
by  a  host  of  observed  facts.  The  doctrine  of  emanation, 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  £, 
with  which  it  comes  into  hostile  contact  only  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  origins.  It  regards  the  worid  as  a 
product  of  the  divine  nature,  a  direct  emanation  from 
Deity,  and  in  this  respect  is  a  doctrine  of  creation.  But 
as  regards  subsequent  development  it  advances  an 
evolutiouary  hypothesis.  Yet  it  looks  on  the  laws  of 
nature  as  an  emanation  frt>m  the  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  on  matter  as  an  emanation  from  spirit ;  thus 
differing  from  E  in  maintaining  that  the  process  be^»n 
at  its  highest  level  9kZ.t  Jesceuded  to  its  lowest  to 
gradually  ascend  again  to  its  highest  E.  is  concerned 
oulv  with  the  latter  half  of  this  doctrine,  li^nning 
with  nature  at  its  lowest  level,  and  tracing  its  steps  of 
ascent  towards  the  highest. — ^ten^$  PhiJo«opkf.  We 
cannot  here  undertake  to  review  the  long  course  of 
philosophical  thought  dealing  as  it  does  with  varied 
views  of  the  emanatiim  and  £.  doctrines,  and  i^all 
speak  only  of  the  teachings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
latest  of  the  great  i^ilosophers,  and  the  flmt  to 
base  his  philosophy  ah«)lutely  on  the  results  of  scientific 
observation  and  discovery.  Spencer's  views  are  whoUv 
evolutionary,  and  his  theory  is  extended  to  embrace 
the  whole  universe,  ftt>m  its  simplMt  supposed  c(»n- 
dition  of  widely-disseminated  and  uniform  matter  to  its 
most  developed  organic  products  and  the  highest  out- 
growths of  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  forces.  The 
process  of  E.  is  with  him  a  universal  one,  affecting 
nnture  as  a  whole  and  permitting  interference  at  none 
of  its  stages.  All  change  and  progreas  arise  from  the 
interworking  of  the  laws  of  matter,  force,  and  motion, 
and  from  the  principles  of  the  persistence  and  trans- 
formation of  motion  and  the  conservation  of  energy-. 
All  things  existed  as  possibilities  in  the  beginning  of 
things,  and  have  successively  made  their  appearance  as 
matters  )>ecame  gradually  organized  under  the  influence 
of  energy,  and  the  complex  evolved,  step  by  step,  from 
the  simple,  sensitive  and  conscious  mentality  being  but 
stages  in  this  grand  process  of  E.  Spencer  claims  JE.  to 
be  a  change  fnmi  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneooa, 
fh>m  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  frcm  the  incoherent 
to  the  coherent;  that  matter  in  its  distribution,  and 
force  in  its  operation,  were  originally  homogeneous, 
indefinite,  and  incoherent ;  and  that  from  this  original 
condition  gmdually  arose  heten>geneous  conditions  of 
matter,  definite  and  complex  in  organization,  and 
coherent  and  individual  in  form.  From  a  broad  general 
level  of  uniform  matter,  destitute  of  parts,  of  separaie 
forms,  of  definite  aggregations,  has  arisen  under  tlie 
workings  of  natural  law  the  universe  we  now  behold, 
with  its  cosmical  spheres  and  the  highly  varied  and 
complex  individual  aggregations  of  matter  on  the  snr^ 
face  of  these  spheres;  while  from  some  general  and 
indefinite  basis  of  mentality,  in  unorganised  nature,  haa 
arisen  the  human  mind  with  its  high  development  and 
multitudinous  separate  in8t»noe^---/iMfaK<jce  pkUotopltif, 
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E^tmm  bare  to  fkr  considered  it,  mut  be  looked  upon 
as  melDly  theoreUcal.  Each  of  the  philoeophen  went 
to  nature  for  the  baait  of  hia  srstem ;  bat  moat  of  them 
baflt  K>  impoeiaK  an  edifice  of  reasoning  on  so  slender 
a  ^nndation  of  fisct  that  their  system*  only  exist  to-day 
aa  literary  foasiUs  kept  in  libraries  as  in  museums,  but 
haviug  no  liTini;  Influence  upon  modem  thought. 
Spencer,  who  was  in  thorough  touch  with  modem 
science,  baaed  his  philosophy  on  a  broader  fabric  of  dis- 
coTeredtfiscts  than  any  of  liis  predecessors;  but.  like  all 
philoeophen,  he  began  with  a  sedes  of  deductions, 
which  he  sought  to  illustrate  and  proTe  by  evidences 
drawn  from  scientific  obeenration.  The  scientists  have 
pnrsued  a  diflTerent  course,  depending  mainly  on  indue- 
tive  reasoning,  the  study  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  the 
correlation  of  theae  so  Ikr  as  discoTered.  The  phenom- 
ena of  life  have  particularly  attracted  this  class  of 
thinkers,  a  number  of  whom  hold  advanced  ideas  of 
tb«  evolutionary  origin  of  living  things.  Lamarck  waa 
one  iif  the  first  to  advance  a  special  theory  of  organic 
B.  His  theory  did  not  meet  with  acceptance,  nor  did 
the  views  of  any  other  evolutionary  writer  win  many 
adherenia  until  Darwin  ai^)eared.upon  the  field.  From 
continued  observation  and  experiment,  and  an  endeavor 
to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  facts  observed, 
this  scientist  gradually  wrought  out  a  new  conception 
of  oatare*s  workingn,  illustrating  eveiy  step  of  his 
pffogreas  by  examples  and  experiments,  and  advancing 
a  definite  theoiy  of  organic  £.  which  appealed  to 
•cSentists  as  one  of  high  probability  and  has  been 
widely  accepted ;  while  the  work  of  Darwin  has  been 
taken  up  and  greatly  advanced  by  subsequent  investi- 
gators in  the  same  field.— .K>olH/io»  in  BMogif.  The 
word  E.  came  into  nse  in  the  first  half  the  18th  century, 
to  denote  the  views  which  physiologists  were  then 
beginning  to  entertain  concerning  the  origin  of  living 
things.  The  theory  which  the  word  indicated  was  as 
old  as  Aristotle,  and  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  been 
•trongly  advanced  by  Harvey;  while  most  of  the 
friiiloeophers  or  scientists  of  the  18th  century  held  it  in 
•ome  degree  or  other,  though  their  views  were  widelv 
1  on  ideas  which  have  long  since  been  exploded, 
mis  Darwin,  grandfather  of  the  great  biologist, 
J  an  Mnient  evuldtionist,  though  his  arguments  in  lis 
favor  had  little  iufiuence  on  his  contemporaries.  Ooethe, 
whose  thoughts  led  him  far  beyond  the  limits  of  poetnr, 
advanced  some  evolutionary  views  which  still  hold 
good.  Many  of  the  scientists  kept  pace  with  these 
uterary  theorists,  notably  Lamarck,  who  advanced  the 
ilrst  evolutionary  hypothesis  of  organic  development 
that  attracted  any  wide  attention.  His  system  Is 
based  on  the  principle  of  organic  m<xilflcation  by  the 
conscious  action  of  animals.  As  the  habitual  luw 
of  a  muscle  tends  to  develop  that  muscle,  and  of  a 
limb  to  increase  the  powers  of  that  limb,  so  the  effort 
of  an  animal  to  exert  any  organ  in  a  givon  direction 
tends  to  the  development  of  the  organ  in  that  direction. 
The  effort  of  a  giraffe,  for  instance,  to  browse  on  limbs 
of  trees  Just  below  its  rsach,  tended  to  increase  its 
reaching  power ;  this,  continued  through  successive  gen- 
erations, added  to  the  length  of  its  limbs  and  neck. 
The  effort  to  swim  led  to  the  slow  development  of  organs 
better  adapted  to  swimming  than  the  usual  limbs.  This 
theory  was  far  from  suflScient  to  explain  all  the  modifi- 
cations in  animal  form,  and  a  broader  and  more  general 
caose  for  these  modifications  wss  needed  before  the  theory 
of  evolution  oonld  gain  any  wide  circle  of  adherents. 
nUs  cause  appeared  in  the  theory  of  natural  selection ; 
aoggeeted  by  Wells  in  1813,  and  somewhat  elaborated  by 
Mathew  in  1831,  but  which  remained  almoat  unknown 
until  promulgated  by  Wallace  and  Darwin  in  1858 — by 
tbe  former  in  a  brief  statement,  by  the  latter  with  a 
wealth  of  illustration  and  a  completeness  of  argument 
tlmt  took  captive  the  scientific  world,  and  gained  instant 
and  wide  acceptance  for  the  theory  by  many  of  tbe  first 
thinkers  of  the  age.  (For  the  details  of  this  theory,  see 
Dakwuitsm.)  Darwin^B  theonr  has  met  with  many  advo- 
cates, and  many  opponents,  while  it  seems  insufficient 
to  explain  all  the  steps  of  change  in  organic  beings,  it 
has  won  a  host  of  adherents,  and  raised  E.  to  the  position 
of  one  of  the  great  theories  of  the  age.  As  regards  the 
pbenomena  which  natural  selection  seems  incapable  of 
explaining,  few  look  upon  their  existence  as  in  any 
■eoae  fat^  to  the  theory  of  organic  £.,  but  as  simply 
deoanding  an  extension  of  this  theory  to  cover  these 
problematical  points.  In  the  effort  to  do  so,  various 
supplementary  hypothesis  have  been  advanced,  and 
many  American  scientists  have  reverted  to  the  older 
views  of  Lamarck,  which  are  held  to  be  of  value  as 
indicating  secondary  causes  of  organic  change.  A  Neo- 
Lamarkian  school  has  arisen,  in  which  use  and  effort  are 
regarded  as  active  and  important  aids  to  organic  change, 
and  the  influence  of  the  mind,  as  exercised  through  the 
muaclea,  Is  considered  to  be  a  potent  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion and  preservation  of  variations,  especially  as  in- 
flnendng  thnne  variations  to  take  place  in  particular 
and  useful  directions. — Otneral  remlU,  The  develop- 
ment  of  evolutionary  ideas  has  by  no  means  been  con- 
fined to  orgauic  nature,  considered  from  its  physical 
aspect.  Th(*  prominence  which  the  theory  has  attained 
ainoe  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  Origm  of  Specie$  has 
led  to  its  application  to  other  fields  of  nature.  Astron- 
omy, geology,  physical  science  in  general,  are  being 
wurfceil  over  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint.  The 
mm-  is  the  case  with  mental  science.  The  development 
of  social  institutiona,  of  political  relations,  of  language, 
race,  art,  industry,  etc.,  are  being  dealt  with  fh>m  this 
point  of  view.  Herbert  Spencer  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  theee  subjects  and  that  of  ethical  development 
fkom  this  standpoint,  every  phase  of  mentality  and 
■KMBlity  being  considersd  in  hit  monumental  work,  and 


their  evolutionaiy  slgniflcanoe  pointed  out  At  the 
present  day  the  number  of  writers  on  the  sutdect  of  E. 
in  some  one  of  the  numerous  phases  is  Ikr  too  great  for 
ennmeration  here:  and  we  need  only  add  that  the 
whole  universe  of  force  and  matter  is  to-day  being 
worked  over  in  the  fertile  field  of  evolutionary  thought. 

Ew'tnir,  in  South  Dakota,  a  N.W.  co.;  area,  1,008  sq.  m. 
£«Mra,  North  Fork  of  Grand  river  and  Box  Elder  creek. 
Cattle  raising  is  the  leading  industry.    Unorganized. 

Ex'eaTAtors.  {Enginetring.)  Machines  tor  excava- 
ting solid  soil,  as  dredges  excavate  the  water-soaked  soil 
of  streams  and  harbon.  These  machines  are  used  in 
making  docks,  railroad  cuttings,  canals,  etc.  Two  kinds 
of  E.  are  in  use,  each  adapted  to  a  particular  kind  of 
work,  though  they  are  often  employed  together  %iith 
effective  results.  One  of  these,  intended  to  make  a 
long,  narrow  cutting,  or  **  gullet,"  looks  and  works  like 
the  ordinary  steam  crane,  such  as  is  used  for  loading 
railroad  trucks,  except  that  it  is  mounted  on  wheels  to 
move  on  rails,  while  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  chain 
of  the  crane  is  replaced  by  a  strong  bucket  or  scoop  of 

})late-iron,  with  a  very  heavy  hitodle  or  lever  to  which 
s  fastened  a  second  chain.  The  lever  is  heavy  enough  to 
balance  the  scoop  when  filled  with  clay.  In  operating 
the  machine,  the  scoop  is  lowered  and  the  two  chains 

?ush  it  forcibly  into  the  bank  until  it  is  full  of  earth, 
'hen  it  is  lifted  by  the  suspension  chain  until  over  a 
wagon  or  other  conveyance,  when  the  chain  on  the 
handle  tilts  it  up  and  empties  it.  The  machine  is  now 
swung  round  on  its  centre  to  renew  the  operation. 
These  excavators  rapidly  make  their  way  through  ordi- 
nary soil,  one  of  the  largest  size  being  idile  to  excavate 
two  cubic  yards  per  minute.  The  cutting  is  made  wider 
than  the  machine,  the  arm  shifting  from  side  to  side, 
and  making  a  passage  wide  enough  for  men  to  work  f  n 
and  wagons  to  pass.  When  the  cutting  has  sufficiently 
prog^miaed,  the  excavator  described  is  followed  by 
one  of  the  second  class  (see  Fig.  2876),  its  purpose 
being  to  widen  the  cutting.    The   machine  bears  a 


Fig.  2876.- 
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certain  reeemblance  to  the  dredging  machine  {q.  v.), 
on  whose  model  It  was  originally  formed.  The  machine 
moves  on  rails  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  whose  sides  slope 
downward  into  the  cutting;  the  Jib  is  lowered  until  the 
row  of  buckets  it  carries  can  cut  into  the  clay ;  as  the 
chain  revolves,  the  sharp  edges  of  these  dig  into  the 
earth  and  scrape  up  the  sides  of  the  sloping  bank, 
reaching  the  top  filled  with  earth.  Passing  over  the 
machine,  they  are  emptied  into  carts  or  conveyances 
which  lie  close  to  its  water  side.  The  E.  move  forward 
slowly,  but  bring  up  in  some  cases  as  many  as  f^ur  cubic 
yards  per  minute.  Of  these  two  machines,  the  first  is 
adapted  to  make  long  and  deep  cuttings,  for  the  second 
to  widen.  The  first  is  capable  of  performing  a  greater 
variety  of  operations,  but  the  second  much  surpasses  it 
in  the  quantity  of  earth  it  is  capable  of  moving  in  a 
given  time.  In  their  operation  two  men  to  manage  the 
engine  are  alone  required,  the  excavator  doing  its  work 
withont  further  aid.  Machines  of  this  kind  are  indis- 
pensable to  modem  excavating  operations.  In  which  the 
old  spade  and  pick  method  would  be  exasperatingly 
slow,  and  &r  too  costly.  By  their  aid  excavations  in 
clay,  or  other  easily  moved  soil,  can  be  made  with  a 
rapidity  unknown  in  the  older  processes. 

Ex'et«r,  in  N^)ra$ka,  a  poet-vilUige  of  Fillmore  co.,  47 
m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Lincoln,  on  C,  B.  k  Q.,  and  F.,  E.  A  M. 
B.  Bs. ;  has  grain  elevators,  flour  mills,  canning  factory, 
creamery  and  Urge  shipping  trade  in  grain  and  live 
stock.    Pbp.  (1890)  754. 

Ex'if  as,  a.  u^aL]  {Law.)  Issue,  or  oflbpring.— Yearly 
rents  or  prom  of  land. 

l&M.OK'Bxnw^  n.  [Gr.  exo  and  gamot.]  The  custom  of 
a  triTw  prohibiting  marriage  within  the  tribe ;  marriage 
outside  of  one's  tribe  or  family ;  opposed  to  endogamg. 

Exper'iinenf  StMfion.  An  institution  equipped 
with  the  means  for  practical  scientific  studiea  in  econ- 
omic farming. 

Exploit',  V.  a.  To  utilize,  make  available,  or  employ 
in  schemes  for  one's  own  advantage;  to  search  after; 
to  explain  in  detail. 

Exploita'tlon,  n.  The  act  of  exploiting  or  utiliz- 
ing; employing  selfish  ends. 

Explo'siveii.  Chemical  compounds  which,  through 
the  effect  of  heat  or  shock,  combine  with  explosive 
energy,  being  converted  into  forcibly  expanding  gases 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  exert  an  immense  rending 
energy.  Of  these,  gunpowder  has  long  l»een  known 
and  employed;  the  others,  some  of  which  are  much 
more  vigorous  in  this  action,  being  of  recent  discovery. 
The  latter  include  nitro-compounds,  such  as  gun-cotton 
and  nitro-glycerine,  with  dynamite  and  their  other 
derivatives;  picrate  and  chlorate  mixtures;  and  the 
fulminates,  whose  violent  action  and  great  sensitiveness 


restrict  their  use  to  minute  qnantltiea,  known  at 
detonators.— CTtrnpofodsr.  This,  the  oldest  and  mos^ 
widely  employed  of  explosives,  has  been  used  in  war 
for  six  or  more  centuries.  For  its  composition  and 
history,  see  Gunfowdeb.  Various  improvements  in  its 
manufacture  have  been  made  of  late  years,  such  as  the 
replacement,  in  1874,  of  part  of  the  caroon  by  uncarbou- 
ized  peat,  and  a  German  invention  of  1882,  in  which  tlio 
carbon  consisted  of  slightly  carbonized  straw.  In  biitli 
these  cases  the  rate  of  burning  was  slower,  giving  a 
long-sustained  pressure.  A  form  of  the  latter,  kuown 
as  cocoa  powder,  is  manufactured  in  the  U.  8.,  the 
carbon  consisting  of  two  parts  of  baked  wood  and  one 
part  of  some  carbo-hydrate,  such  as  sugar.  Other  im- 
provements have  been  made,  in  adapting  the  form  of 
the  grains  to  special  purpoees.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  replace  saltpeter,  or  potassium  nitrate,  w^ith 
cheaper  nitrates,  such  as  those  of  lead,  soda,  and  barium, 
but  not  with  satisfactory  results.  Other  combinations 
have  been  made,  producing  compounds  known  as  bellUe, 
mbwriU,  and  tecwrite,  which  are  claimed  to  be  flameless, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  use  in  mines. — Gvm-cottMu 
This  explosive,  discovered  in  1832  bv  dissolving  stardi 
in  nitric  acid,  adding  water,  and  obtaining  a  precipitate, 
took  its  present  form  in  1846,  through  the  dissolving 
of  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  It  was  hoped  that  it  would  make  a  useful  sub- 
stitute for  gunpowder,  but  its  tendency  to  siwntaneous 
explosion,  its  very  violent  action,  and  the  corrosive 
residue  left  by  it,  threw  it  into  disfavor.  Theee  recent 
Improvements  In  manufacture,  however,  have  restored 
it  in  a  measure  to  favor,  and  what  is  known  as  Abel 
gun-cotton  has  been  adopted  by  several  governments,  aa 
an  explosive  well  suited  to  submarine  warfare.  Much 
attention  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  efforts  to  produce 
a  smokeless  powder,  and  Munro*s  smokeless  powder, 
now  in  use  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  contains 
tri-nitrocellulose  as  one  of  its  ingredients.  Wbat  is 
known  as  8cktdU«  powder  Is  a  similfu*  compound  to  gun- 
cotton,  the  cotton  being  replaced  by  wood  fibre.— ^tfro- 
glgcerime,  the  combination  of  glycerine  with  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  has  been  described  under  DTNAMm 
(a.  e.).  Numerous  other  explosives  have  been  introduced, 
which  we  can  but  briefiy  mention.  GlgoxaUne,  invented 
by  Mr.  Abel,  in  the  British  service,  consists  of  gun- 
cotton  pulp  and  potassium  nitrate,  mixed  and  saturated 
with  nitro-glycerine.  It  never  came  largely  into  use. — 
LUhofraeUnr,  produced  by  Prof.  Engels,  of  Cologne,  is 
an  explosive  of  useful  qualities  whose  exact  composition 
has  been  kept  a  secret,  other  than  that  it  contains  nitro- 
glycerine, silica,  and  other  mineral  ingredients.  It 
has  properties  resembling  those  of  dynamite,  and  like 
the  latter  is  secure  against  corrosion.  A  form  of  this 
explosive,  known  as  Jndton  powder,  is  very  largely  used 
in  the  U.  8. — Dualme^  an  explosive  used  in  Germany  and 
the  U.  8.,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  various  nitro- 
compounds, and  has  properties  in  several  respects  re- 
sembling those  of  dynamite. — NUro-geUUine,  invented  by 
Nobel  in  1876,  is  a  nitro-glycerine  compound,  consisting 
of  the  latter  solidified  to  a  stiff  Jelly  by  a  mixture  with 
nitro-cellulose,  usually  of  the  soluble  form.  It  has 
high  explosive  powers.  With  a  largely  Increased  pro- 
portion of  nitro-cellulose,  and  10  per  cent  of  camphor, 
it  yields  a  horn-like  substance  known  as  baUidite,  which, 
suitably  prepared,  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
smokeless  powders.  Cordite  and  Leonard  powder  are 
explosives  of  similar  class.— fbreite,  an  American  pro- 
duct, is  a  compound  of  nitro-glycerine  and  preixired 
cellulose.  The  last  that  need  be  named  of  these  nitro- 
glycerine compounds,  terrorite  or  penmiU,  is  a  semi- 
fluid paste,  of  remarkable  explosive  power,  though 
objectional  from  Its  partial  fluidity  and  its  volatile 
ingredients.— In  addition  to  theee  nitrates,  there  are 
several  compounds  of  which  potassium  chlorate  forais 
the  basis.  These  have  great  explosive  intensity,  but 
are  dangerous  to  handle,  though  racknrock,  a  compound 
of  this  character,  was  largely  used  in  the  destruction 
of  Flood  Rock,  N.  Y.— Picric  acid  is  the  basis  of  another 
series  of  explosives,  of  considerable  power,  which  have 
come  into  use  to  some  extent — The  fulmimUee  are  salts 
of  f^ilminic  acid,  a  chemical  substance  not  known  in 
the  free  state,  but  which  is  produced  in  combination 
with  various  bases.  The  most  important  explosive  of 
this  class  is  fulminate  of  mercury.  It  is  too  dangerous 
to  «se  except  as  an  aid  to  exphwion,  it  being  employed 
as  an  agent  to  produce  detonation  in  high  explosives. 
Fulminate  of  silver  is  used  in  minute  quantities  in  toy 
flreworks,  while  fulminate  of  copper  is  remarkably 
sensitive  to  tlie  discharge  of  static  electricity,  being 
flred  by  the  minutest  sparks. 

Exponi'tloii  Mills,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Fulton 
CO.    Pop.  (1890)  601. 

Express' man,  n.  An  agent  or  messenger  of  an 
express  company,  a  receiver  or  deliverer  of  express 
matter,  or  driver  of  an  express  wagon. 

Eye'-g^lass,  «.  ting.  The  eye-piece  of  a  microscope  or 
telescope. 

— 'dI.  a  pair  of  lenses  or  spectacles  without  Ixiws,  ad- 
justed to  the  no«e  and  held  in  place  by  a  spring. 

I^e'-opener,  n.  Something  that  opens  the  eyes  or 
engages  attention,  or  explains  a  myotery. — (Slung.)  A 
drink  of  limior  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Eye'-reMctl,  Eye'-shot,  n.  Range  of  vision ;  dis- 
tance to  which  one  can  see. 

Ejre'-stone*  n.  A  small,  smooth  object  for  removing 
foreign  sulvtances  fhim  the  eye ;  especially  a  calcareous 
stone,  an  operculum  of  a  univalve  shell  in  one  of  the 
fiimily  TurhinidK.  This,  being  phiced  under  the  lid  at 
the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  works  it  way  out  at  tha 
other  comer,  bringing  with  it  the  irritatiug  partida. 

Ey ry,  a.    Same  as  Atais. 
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FTh«  alzth  Mter  aad  tb*  fimrth  eofmomat  of  tb«i  Falbri'eias,CAioi,«niMBMdLcicnn^BoiiMa 
Bagliib  ABd  Latin  alphatMCa.    It  oorrwpooda  with  '    ' 

•  Digamma  of  tiM  JSoUaa  laagoac^  <o  which  ft  is 
cloMljr  related  both  In  form  aod  power,  aad  with  the 
Vau  of  the  Hebrew.  It  indicatea  a  laUo^letiUl  aoond, 
produced  by  the  paaaa^e  of  the  expired  air  between  the 
lower  lip  and  the  apper  incicive  teeth ;  and  bean  the 
Bame  relation  to  tlie  other  labio-denUl  aerate  r  that 
the  onaapired  la|»ial«p  and  6  bear  to  each  other,  ^and 
V  are  frequently  interchanged,  and  in  Oeraan  v  haa  the 
auoodof /,  — aa  votk,  mmaded/om;  heoee,  in  Engliah 
words  taken  from  theOerman^/takea  the  place  of  r,— 


aaro/cr,  father;  vier,  four.    In  Latin, /■ 


to  hare  •  FAbrl'cias*  Johajix  CHUSTtui,  a  diatiogniahed  ento- 


had  a  aoond  aomewhat  correaponding  to  a  strongly  aa- 

pirated  A ;  for  we  find  the  latter  frequently  anbacitoted 

for  the  former  in  the  Sabine  dialect  of  that  langna«e ; 

and  in  Spanidlk,  the  Latin  /  ia  fluently  changed  into 

K — aa  Latin  fvrmotuz^  beaatifal;  Spudah,  Acnnoeo. 

IbepW  in  Greek  was  often  in  Latin  represented  by  f 

instead  of  pA, — aa  0Jk«ate,/aaM;  and  this  Is  freqaently 

done  in  Italian  and  Spanish,— aa/Uoao/fo,  philoaophy. 

^in  lAtin  alao  correq>onded  to  M  fo  Oreek,  — aa  Or. 

fAcr,Lat. /era,  a  wild  beast,    ^in  Latin  and  Ore«k  often 

becomes  h  in  English,— aa/roter,  brother;  and  p  in 

Latin  and  Greek, /in  Engliah,— aa  paler,  father.    In 

English,  it  haa  one  onlform  aoond,  aa  faihar,  afUr.  — 

The  flgnre  of  the  Latin  ^aroae  from  tlie  doobling  of  the 

Greek  T.    Aa  a  numeral,  according  to  Baronins,  F  is 

eqoiralent  to  40,  and  f  to  40,000.    Aa  an  abbreriation, 

^stands  for;U^/«e<e,  FUtIim,  nhrenheit.  fellow.  Ac ; 

fior /ori«  in  mnalc,  and  jf  fbr/orf&m'aio.    In  Cliemistry,  „ 

it  reprMents^fMortnc    In  Heraldry,  it  denotes  the  narH  wmMrmlmmmlj^adv.    In  a  tsbalooa  mano<>r. 

point  in  an  eecatcheon ;  in  Chronology,  one  of  the  BeTeoiy*^nl«— >— ,  n.     The  state  of  being  faboloos; 

dominical  letters ;  alao  Priday.  In  preacriptions,  fstands  I     fabulosity. 

for/o/,  let  it  be  made,  or  F.  S.  K^fiat  ieamdum  arUm.  let  F»$«de,  (/a-foeT,)  n.  JTr.,  fh>m  Lat  facUs^  the  face. 


mulo;p>«t,  and  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Lionsus,  waa  a. 
at  TiiiKJirro,  in  Schleswig,  in  1742,  and  D.  at  Copenhagen 
in  1M>7.  lie  waa  coonaellor  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  profes«or  of  rural  and  political  economy,  on  both  of 
which  subjects  be  wrote;  but  hi*  life  was  mainly  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  hi^  fJtTurite  scieDce,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  im|»t>ving  it  be  risited  mo»t  of  the  muaeums  in  Eu- 
rope. His  SgtUmta  EmtomolofrM,  and  other  works  on 
entomology,  are  in  high  repute. 

FAlb'aUsl,  n.  [Fr./aiw/ute.J  An  anthor  or  writer  of 
fibles;  a  fabler. 

Fab^allae,  r.  a.    To  iuTent,  compose,  or  relate  fkblea. 

Wmhmlmm'ktj^n.  Stateof  being&bnlona.— Afabulooa 
InTention :  a  fable. 

F»^HlMM,a.  ILkUfabulonu;  Vr.fabmleux]  Con- 
taining or  abounding  in  Cable  or  fiction ;  feign*^,  as  a 
story:  dcTised;  fictitious;  related  in  fable ;  described 
or  celebrated  in  fitbles;  invented;  not  real. 


omaagaiMraljFace'-swar^ii.  Ai 
who  was  twice  oonani,  and  gained  aereral  TictotM  over  I    the  face. 

the  Samnitea  and  Lucauians.  He  waa  lamed  for  his  I  Facelcss,  a.  Being  witbovt  lac«. 
integrity  and  cooteoipt  of  ricbca.  Thia  was  remarkaUy  I  Faee'<  ~  ~  ' 
atiown  on  occaatou  uf  uis  euibsMy  to  Pyrrhos  in  280  B.  c, 
when  he  firmly  «ithstuud  all  tiie  attempts  of  Pyrrhns 
to  allure  him  into  tiis  service.  When  consul,  be  discov- 
ered to  Pyniios  a  plot  funned  to  poison  him  by  his 
physician :  and  in  gratitude  fur  so  noble  an  act,  Pyrrhns 
releaeed  the  Roman  iirisouers  without  ranaom.  F.  was 
afterwarda  oeoaor,  and  etKiearored  to  check  the  growing 
panaiun  for  Inxury.    Utr  lived  a  simple  life,  and  di«d  poor. 


toddted 


it  be  done  (made)  according  to  art  or  rule.  In  criminal 
law  this  letter  was  branded  on  criminals  or  felons  when 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  ^ia  marked  on  the 
French  coina  of  Apgers,  on  the  Prussian  of  Magdeburg, 
and  on  the  Austrian  of  Hall  in  the  Tyrol. 
.(JAtf.)  r  is  tha  tmith  nou  of  the  natural  diatonic 
icala  of  C,  and  stands  in  proportion  toC  as  4  to  3,  and  is 
a  perfect  fbnrth  above  C  aa  a  fundamental  note.  F  major, 
as  a  key,  has  one  flat  at  its  signature—  viz.,  B  flat  F 
minor  has  four  flats  the  same  as  A  flat  m^for,  of  which 
it  is  the  relative  minor. 
Pa,(/<I.)  {Mum.)  One  of  the  syllables  invented  by  Onldo 
Aretino  to  mark  the  fourth  souiMi  of  the  modem  scale 
of  music ;  ruing  thus :  v/,  re,  mi,/a.  It  ia  now  osed  by 
the  French  antf  Italians  to  designate  onr  note  F. 


'■«•  (fafborff,)  a  sea-port  of  Denmark,  in  the 

iiUnd  or  Fttneu,  17  m.  from  Odeosee 


;  pop.  3,000. 

,    ,    _.eVia*. 

f 'AteUui^  St.,  a  pope,  succeeded  Anterus,  236,  and  snf- 


Fa'bA,  n.    [Ut.,  a  bean.]    (BoL)    8«eVia4. 


fered  in  ttie  persecution  under  Decius,  250. 

Fa'Mns,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Davis  co. 

Fa'telns,  in  Mickigtm^  a  poat-townsbip  uf  St.  Joaeph  co. 

Fa'bini^  in  Mimmri^  a  towuahip  of  Knox  co. 

— A  township  of  Marion  co. 

Fn'telOft,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Onondaga  co.,  about  20  ro.  8. 8.  E.  of  Syracuse. 

Fa'blai^  iu  Wett  Virgimia,  a  post-office  of  Hardy  co. 

Fa'Ma»  River,  in  MiuouH,  formed  by  the  union  of 
its  north,  middle  and  south  branches,  and  entering  the 
flimissippi  from  Marion  co. 

Fa' tele,  n.    See  Section  II ;  also  Beast  Fable. 

Fabled,  a.    Told  or  celebrated  iu  fable. 

Fa'bler,  a.    A  writer  of  fables  or  fictions;  a  fabulist 

Fa'WInip,  p.  a.  Feigning;  devising,  as  stories;  writ- 
ing or  ottering  false  stories. 

Fabliau  {Jah'U-H),  a.-  pi.  Ta%likvx.  (LU.)  The 
name  Kiven  iu  the  old  French  literature  to  a  class  of 
short  metrical  narratives,  composed  for  tlie  most  part 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centunes,  by  the  Trourtret  or 
earlv  poets  of  the  Ltmgue  <tOU,  or  dialect  of  the  North 
of  France. 

Fabrlano  (Jh'hH-li'no),  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  Mace-* 
rata,  23  m.  W.  of  Macerata  city. 

Fab'rie,  «.  [Fr.  /abrUme;  Lat.  /ofrrico,  trota  /aber,  a 
worker  In  hard  materials,  from  /ac,  root  of  /ot-jo,  to 
make.]  Any  work  made  of  wood,  stone  or  metal;  the 
frame  or  structure  of  anything;  workmanship;  tex- 
ture; fnune  or  structure  of  a  btiilding;  construction; 
the  building  itself;  an  edifice;  a  house;  a  temple;  a 
church  ;  a  bridge,  jrc— Any  product  composed  of  con- 
nected parts;  as,  manufactured  cloth,  Ac. 

Fab'rieate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  /abriqner;  Lat.  fabrko,  ftAri- 
catu$,  from  /<Unrica.]  To  make;  to  frame;  to  forge;  to 
fitAliiun ;  to  make  out  of  woo*!,  stone  or  metal ;  to  build ; 
to  constnict;  to  manufacture;  to  devise;  to  invent;  to 
form  a  whole  by  couuectiug  Its  parts;  to  form  by  art 
and  lalwr. 

—To  form  or  devise  falwly.  as  a  story  or  He. 

Fabrlea'tlon,  a.  [Fr,  fhim  Lat/ol^riooi^.]  Act  of 
fabricating, franiiufr or c«instnicting;  construction;  the 
act  of  manuik  tnriug.— The  act  of  devising  falsely ;  for- 
gery.—That  will,  h  IS  rnbrirated;  a  fkhiehood;  a  fiction. 
** Fabrication"'  and  '*Fitiion. — These  two  terms,  fre- 
quently used  ititeroiianpal>ly,  are,  in  many  cases,  not 
strictly  synonymous.  Fiction,  In  the  literary  sense, 
refers  to  a  falsehtHMl,  or  Miles  of  falsehoods,  not  intended 
to  deceive;  while  a  fal'ricatlon  is  always  something 
Invented  for  the  purpose  of  deception. 

Tab'rleator.  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  fabriciitettr.]  One  who 
(onstructs  or  makes. 

Fab'rleatrewi,  n.    A  female  fabricator 
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See  Faci AL.]  {A  rdi.)  The  fisce  or  front  of  any  building 
of  importance.  It  may  be  applied  to  any  side  of  a  Urge 
qnadmnguUr  building  embellished  with  sufficiently 
striking  architectural  features,  but  it  Is  usually  confined 
to  the  principd  front,  in  which  the  chief  entrance  is 
most  frequently,  if  not  always,  situated. 
Face,  n.  f  Fr. ;  Lat.  /ocie*.  The  Lat.  /ado,  to  make, 
whence  /aeu*  is  derived,  ia  probably  from  Sans,  bhdra- 
vdnfl,  to  cause  to  be,  the  causative  of  6/«2,  to  be,  akin  to 
Ueb.  paghal,  Ax.faghal,  to  make.]  That  part  of  a  form 
or  body  which  presents  a  front  surface  or  appearance; 
the  whole  form  or  manner  of  a  thing  or  body ;  as,  the 
fau  of  the  earth. 

*'Laks  Lcmaa  voos  SM  wltli  its  crystal /ac«.**—^irroa. 
^The  surfrtre  of  the  part  of  an  animaVs  head,  particularly 
the  humau  h*«d;  the  vis-i^-e;  the  couuieiuiuce. 

"  Tb«  children  of  Itrsel  nw  the  /ac*  oT  Moms,  that  the  skia 
ef  Mot»'/M*  »txoaft."Sxod.  z&xiv.  S&. 
— Cast  of  features;  aKpect  of  the  countenance:  look;  air 
of  the  visage ;  as,  to  put  the  best /uce  on  a  matter. 
"  To  bs  gravs,  westdi  all  pewsr  of  /ace."— Ays. 
—The  surface  of  anything  (liat  present*  itself  first  to  view; 
external  a»|Hx;t;  out«i(i«  appearance  or  show;  visible 
slate  of  aflliint. 

"  This  would  prodoes  a  aew/aes  of  things  ia  Barops. 

— Confidence ;  boldneas;  fk^edom  fr«»ra  niode8ty  or  bHshfuI- 

ness;  Irtfedom  from  aUaahmeut ;  eflronu-ry;  impudence. 

'*  Too  11  find  the  thing  will  not  bs  done 

With  ignoranoe  and  /tee  mlua:"—Hudihraa. 

— ^That  part  of  a  body  having  sev«-ral  sides,  \%  hich  is  seei 

from  one  p«jint ;  one  of  the  bounding  planes  of  a  solid. 

as,  a  cube  has  six /ace«.  —  Presence;  (sight;  front;  as, 

to  run  into  the  face  of  danger,  to  contradict  a  person 

to  his  face,  to  flee  from  the  face  of  ukmi.  and  the  like. 

—  Mode  ot  exhibiting  regard  or  couiitenaiicu:  favor  or 

disfavor ;  good-will  or  anger ;  —  mostly  u^^ni  bcripturally. 

"  I  will  Mt  mj  fof  agalDit  them."— J?zeJUel  xr.  7. 

Fice  to  face,  when  Ix^th  pnrtie^f  aro  present;    con- 

fnmted  one  with  the  other;    as.  the  accused  and  ao- 

ciinfr  an*  bn»ught  fa/ce  to  fart. —  To  make  a  face^  to 

di«t«M-t  the  countenance;  to  assume  a  ludicrous  or  un- 

niitur.il  look. 

"  Shiime  Itteirt 
"  Why  do  joa  mmk0  tuck  fact*  t  "  —Shakt. 

Fhet  of  a  cylinder.  (Much.)  The  flat  part  of  the 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  on  which  u  8lidt>-viilvu  moves. 
— fbce  of  a  bastion.  ( Pbrtif.)  That  part  which  intervenes 
between  the  salient  and  the  shoulder  angle.  —  Jt\tce  qfa 
gun.  (Mil.)  The  surface  of  metal  at  the  muxzle. 
-i«.  a.  To  meet  in  front;  to  meet  with  the  face  or  fh>nt 
toward ;  to  confront ;  to  resist,  or  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  or  opposing;  as,  to  fac^  the  enemy. — 
To  stend  opposite  to;  to  staud  with  the  face  toward. 

"  The  temple  h««  foor  fkroau  . . .  fa^ng  the  dlfbrcnt  qoartsrs 
of  the  world."— Add**©*. 
—  'o  cover  with  an  additional  superficies ;  to  invest  with  a 

covering  In  front;  as,  a  building /ooecf  with  stone. 
— ^To  oppose  with  impudence,  or  in  a  manner  to  brow- 
beat ;  —  generally  preceding  doion. 
•*  We  trepann'd  the  tuts,  and  /need  it  doim."  —  Budibrm$. 
(Mach.)    To  make  smooth  or  flat  the  surface  of. 
— ^>.  n.    To  cury  a  false  appearance ;  to  assume  hypocriti- 
cal airs. 

"  To  /IMS,  to  forfs,  to  sooff,  to  oosipany."  —  Bnbb«r4't  IkU. 
—To  turn  the  face;  aa,  to /ace  to  the  right  or  left 

/bee  stMot,  man ;  a  soldier,  and  afraid  of  the  enemy  1 "  Ihydmt. 

Face'-aebe,  n.  (Med.)    See  Tic  UotLoinuux. 
Faee'-clotb,  n.   A  cloth  to  cover  the  face  of  a  dead 


vr^n.    Aportrait^aintar. 
,  n.  {SkipimUimg.)   A  piece  wrought  na 
the  fore-part  of  the  knee  of  the  bcMi,  to  aaaiat  tiie  con- 
version of  the  main-piece,  and  toahorten  the  upper  bolts 
of  the  knee  of  the  head. 

Farmer,  n.  One  who  fiwas  or  oppoaea  with  impodence^— 
▲  violent  blow  on  the  face. 

Fae'et,*.  [Fr./oesOe,  dim.  or/occ]  ▲  Upklary's  term 
for  the  small  plane  enrfiMses  cut  on  precioos  atonsa  ta 
reflect  the  light,  and  so  to  increase  their  lustre. 

{AnaL}    A  sniall,  circunacribed  portion  of  the  aorte:* 
of  a  bone. 

Fac'eled,  a.  Cnt  ao  as  to  have  ntuneroos  fiu;es  or 
fiurets. 

FaeeU»,(/a-s«'«*«^)  n.pL  IXat.]  Baltics  of  wit  or 
humor;  wittidama;  Jokea. 

Face'ttawa,  «.  irr./aodieur,  from  hmt.  faeeius,  fhn 
faehu,  from/acw>,  to  make.]  Merry ;  witty :  bnmonms ; 
Jocose;  Jocular;  sprightly;  abounding  with  writ  and 
good-humor;  sportive;  playflil;  full  of  pleaaantry ;  ex- 
citing laughter;  aa,  %/aeetumt  remark. 

Faee'tiaaaljr,  adv.  Marrily;  gayly;  wittily;  with 
plesaautry. 

Face^laasneaa,  n.  Qnality  of  being  fiMetioos :  cheer- 
ful wit ;  sportive  humor :  pleasantry ;  Jocosencaa. 

Faeette',  n.    [Fr.J    a  fitcet. 

Facia,  ifaCske-f,)  n.  [Ut. /octet,  a  fiwie-]  (Arch.)  A 
name  often  given  to  flat  bands  or  fillets  introduced  into 
architectural  embelllahmenta,  but  more  fluently 
applied  to  the  bands  of  an  architrave,  which  are  ao 
placed  that  the  one  above  prefects  beyond  the  anrlace 
of  that  which  is  immediately  below  it.  In  the  archi- 
trave of  the  Composite  order  of  architecture  tvro  fsdaa 
are  generally  use<l,  while  in  the  Corinthian,  and  some- 
times in  the  Ionic  order,  three  are  introduced.  (8e« 
Fig.  tiOO.) 

Fa'eial,a.    [From  Lat /acses.]   Pertaining  to  the  fiK^ 

F.  arfrrjf.  (Anat.)  A  branch  of  the  extenml  carotid, 

which  rises  U-neath  the  digastricus,  and  ia  distributed 


to  almost  ex-QTV  part  of  the  face. 

Fa'elal  Aairl^v  *••    ^^  A.touc-rAciAL. 

Fa'clalljr,  adr.     In  a  fkcial  manner. 

Fa'eles,  n.  (Z»4;i.)  The  general  aspect  or  external 
character  of  an  ammal,  as  it  appears  on  a  casttal  or 
first  view. 

—{Lat.]    iAnaf.)    The  face. 

Faeles  Hippocrariea,  n.  {UX..  Hippocrates'  face.] 
{Med.)  A  particular  expression  of  the  countenance, 
which,  after  a  long  illuevs,  immediately  precede*  death ; 
being  regarded  as  an  infiUlible  symptom  or  prognostic 
of  approaching  dissolution.  This  particular  expression 
of  the  countenance  has  been  ao  called  from  Hippocmte*, 
the  first  physician  who  gave  an  accurate  account  of  this 
indication  and  which  he  has  done  with  a  minuteness 
that  the  experience  of  23  centuries  has  not  been  able  to 
alter  or  improve.  Tlie  chief  characteristics  of  the  fiicics 
Hippocratica  are,  a  sharp  nose  and  contracted  nostrils, 
thesocketa  hollow,  and  the  eyes  deeply  sunk;  piU  in  the 
temples,  the  ears  pinched  and  cold,  the  forehead  dry  and 
wrinkled,  the  mouth  open,  and  the  connteutnce  Dale 
and  livid.  *^ 

Faelle,  (/a'**',)  a.  [Fr.;  Lat  faciUs,  tram  /ado,  to 
make.J  That  may  be  made  or  done ;  easy  to  be  done, 
accomplished,  or  performed;  easy;  not  difficult;  per- 
formable or attUnable  with  little  labor;  pliant;  flexi- 
ble ;  easily  pemiiaded  to  good  or  bad ;  yielding ;  ductila 
to  a  fault;  reiidy  in  performing;  dexteroua. 

Fa  ellely,  adr.     Easilv.  (k.) 

Fa'elleneaa,  n.  Quality  of  being  facUe,  or  easily  per- 
suaded. 

Faell'ltate,  e.  a.  [Fr.  fadliter,  from  Ut.  fadhtoM, 
from  fadlu,  from  fado,  to  make.]  To  make  easy  or 
leas  difficult;  to  free  from  difficulty  or  impediment,  or 
to  diminish  it ;  to  lessen  the  labor  of. 

Faeillta'tlon,  n.    Act  of  faciliUting. 

Faeiri ty ,  n.  ( Fr.  fadliU ;  Lat  facUitas,  (torn  fadUt, 
facile.]  Quality  of  being  facile  or  easy ;  easineaa  to  be 
performed:  freedom  from  difficulty;  ease;  residlneaa 
proceeding  from  skill  or  use:  dexterity;  pliancy ;  dn^ 
tllitv ;  easiness  to  be  persuaded ;  readlneas  of  compliance. 

Fae'lliiT*  **•  -A  Covering  In  fh)nt  for  ornament  or  de- 
fence; a  tliin  covering,  of  better  material,  placed  over 
anything  to  improve  ita  appearance  or  increaaa  its 
■trench. 

(JftZ.)  A  movement  performed  by  troops,  by  tnmlns 
npon  the  heel  to  the  right,  left,about  Ac;— almoat  in- 
Tariably  used  in  the  plural. 

(Arcfi.)  A  term  generally  employed  to  mean  the  better 
descriptiou  of  material  which  series  to  mask  an  inferior 
one,  as  when  stone  facing  is  used  upon  brickwork,  tc 

Fae'lnfirly*  adv.    In  fh>nt ;  in  the  way  of  lacing. 

Fae-almlle,  n.  [Lat,  from /ado,  1  make,  and  rraitlu, 
like.]  An  exact  imitation  of  an  original  in  all  its  tntita 
and  peculiarities ;  a  copy  as  accurate  aa  possible.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  relation  to  copies  of  old  manuncripts.  or 
of  the  handwriting  of  famous  men.  or  of  interesting 
documents,  which  are  made  by  engraving  or  lithography. 

— r.  a.    To  represent  by  fac-slmile.  (a.) 

Faet,n.  rLat/acfwm,  from /octo,  to  make.]  Anything 
performed,  accomplished,  or  done,  or  that  comea  to  pam ; 
a  deed ;  an  act ;  a  performance ;  an  event ;  an  incident  { 
an  occurrence ;  a  d  cumstauce ;  an  effect  produced  of 
achieved;  reality;  truth;  verity. 
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Far'tlOBy  n.  TFr^  from  JaU  faeUo.]  The  name  glTtn 
bj  the  ancleiit  KtmuuM  to  the  differeut  troops  or  com> 
puii««  of  coml«UDU  in  the  games  of  the  drcns.  In  the 
time  of  Jostinian  40,000  peraoija  were  killed  In  a  contest 
between  two  of  these  factions;  and  they  were  at  last 
suppressed  by  nniversal  consent.  The  term  is  applied 
in  a  bad  sense  to  any  party  in  a  state  which  attempts, 
without  adequate  cause,  tu  disturb  the  public  peace,  or 
that  offers  nncompromiaiug  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  goTemment. 

FAC'tionilit,  1*.    One  who  promotes  faction. 

Fac'iloas*  a.  [fr./aduux ;  Lat/uchonu,  from /actio. 
See  Faction.]  Oiven  to  (kctlon;  addicted  to  form  par- 
ties and  raiM  dissensions  in  opposition  to  goremment ; 
turbulent ;  prone  to  clamor  agidnst  public  measures  or 
men  ;  pertaining  to  faction;  proceeding  from  faction. 

Wm^tionmly  9  adv.  In  a  factious  manner ;  by  means  of 
faction ;  in  a  turbulent  or  disorderly  manner. 

Fac'tlonaneaSv  n.  Quality  of  being  fitctious;  incli- 
nation to  form  parties  in  opposition  to  the  guYemment 
or  to  the  public  interest;  disposition  to  clamor  and 
raise  opposition. 

Factl'iloas*  a.  [Lat./ocfih'iu,  fh>m  /oeio,  to  make.] 
Made  by  art,  in  distinction  from  what  is  produced  by 
nature:  artificial. 

Facti'floasly,  adv.    In  a  factitious   or  unnatural 


FacU'ilonsiKnMh  n.  Quality  of  being  ftctitlous  or 
artificial. 

Fac'Uilire,  a.  [I^t. /aieo, /actus,  to  make.]  Tending 
to  make  or  cause ;  positive. 

Faet4^a4lp.  rut]  (Law.)  In  fact 

Fac'tor,  n.  t^^^i  ^i^™  jaetrty  to  form ;  Fr.  /acteur.] 
(MatM.)  The  term  applied  to  each  of  the  quantities 
which  we  multiply  into  one  another  to  form  a  product — 
The  multiplicand  and  multiplier— The  term  is  also  used 
in  tlie  same  setwe  as  divisor;  so  that  any  quantity  which 
will  divide  another  is  a  i^.  of  it  Thus,  the  entire  fiu> 
tors  of  IS  are  1, 2, 4,  and  8.  The  prime  factors  of  a  quan- 
tity are  thtise  fnctors  which  cannot  be  exactly  divided 
by  nny  other  quantity  except  1. 

(Cm.  Law.)  An  agent  employed  to  sell  goods  or 
mercliandi»e  consigned  or  delivered  to  him  by  or  for  his 
principal,  for  a  cunipensation,  commonly  called  /actor- 
agf  or  eommi$ti'm. 

F»c'tor«|re.  n.  Agency  of  a  factor;  the  allowance 
given  to  a  factor  by  hi«  employer,  as  a  compensation  for 
hid  service**;  more  commonly  called  cfrmmUtion, 

Fac'torewM,  n.   A  fenmie  factor.    (R.) 

Facto'rial,  a.    Tertaining  to  a  factory;  referring  to 
a  fortory. 
( .lfa//i. )    Relating  to  a  factor  or  factors. 

Fne'tonilllp,  n.    The  business  of  a  factor. 

Fac'fory^  n.  This  word  was  flmt  applied  to  an  estab- 
liahment  of  merclmnts  and  factors  in  foreign  countries. 
These  factories  were  governed  by  several  rules  adopted 
for  their  own  support  and  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  interference  of  the  Kovemmeuts  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  renided.  In  modem  times  these  factories 
have  nearly  ceaMnl  to  exist.  The  mode  in  which  they 
were  instituted  seems  to  have  been,  that  they  first  had 
a  liberty  to  trade,  then  a  district  was  assigned  to  them 
In  which  they  were  exempt  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
native  courts.  The  EnKli^h,  at  an  early  period,  formed 
factories  in  China,  which  still  exist  Factories  have 
also  been  establiMhed  by  t!ie  Venetians,  Genoese,  Por- 
tuguese, Dntch,  and  French.  —  Onidually,  the  word  /*., 
more  commonly  used  in  England  than  in  this  ctmntry, 
has  been  limited  to  any  building  in  which  cotton,  wool, 
silk*  flsx.  hsir,  hemp,  Jute,  or  tow,  are  manufactured 
by  machinery  worked  by  steam,  water,  or  some  other 
power.  —  See  MAXUfACTOKT. 

Wwyc'torj  Creek,  or  Abrax's  Cruk,  In  New  York, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Kinderhook  and  Claverack 
creeks,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  from  Columbia  co. 

Wmfftory  Point,  in  VermoHt^  a  village  of  Manchester 
township,  BeuuinKton  co.,  on  a  bi-auch  of  the  Batteuklll 
river,  abiiut  80  m.  S.  of  Bluut]ielier. 

Fae'tory  Tillage,  iu  Mumichusetu,  a  village  of 
UanipNliTrs  co. 

Fae'foryvllle,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  St 
Jt«ei»h  r4>.,  un  Noltawa  creek. 

Fae'torjrTllle,  in  Nebnuka,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Cass  co. 

FliC'forjrTllle,  in  New  York,  a  vilhige  of  Richmond 
cu..on8tnten  Island,  now  (1897)  part  of  New  York  city. 

— A  pust-village  of  Tioga  co.,  on  the  Gayuta  creek,  about 
aoft  m.  N.  W.  of  New  York  city.    Now  Wavehly. 

Fae'forjrTllle,  in  Bemuglv<miaf  a  post-borough  of 
Wyoming  co. 

Faeto'tam,  n.  [Lat  /aet'o,  to  make,  and  totu%  all, 
whole.]    A  person  employed  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 

Faefaa1«a.  [From /act.]  Relating  to  or  containing  facts. 

Fae'tam,  a :  D<.  Facta.  [Lat]  (Law.)  A  deed;  aniairs 
own  act  and  deed ;  a  culpable  or  criminal  act ;  an  act 
not  fonnded  in  law.  —  A  deed ;  a  written  instrument 
wider  seal :  called  also  charter.. 

(Aritk.)  The  product  of  two  quantities  multiplied  by 
each  other. 

Fae'f  are,  n.  [Fr.l  (Om.)  An  invoice  or  bill  of  parcels. 

Fac'alae,  n.pl.  [I^t  dim.  of /ax,  a  torch.]  (Astron.) 
ThoM  portions  of  the  sun's  disc  which  i^pcMur  brighter 
than  the  rest  of  his  surface. — See  Sun. 

Fac'alty.  n.  [rr./aeulU;  Ij^t. /acuUat,  from  /acilis, 
fiidle.]  The  power  of  doing  anvthing;  capability, 
power,  meana,  or  opportunity  of  doing  anything  easily. 
—  Facility  of  performance;  the  peculiar  skill  derived 
from  practice  aided  by  nature.—  llabltual  skill  or  abil- 
ity ;  dexterity;  adroitness. — That  power  of  the  mind 
or  intellect  which  enables  it  to  receive,  revive,  or  modify 
perr^tioDS ;  ability ;  talent ;  gift ;  endowment ;  personal 
quality.  —  Disposition  or  habit,  good  or  ilL 
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— Privilege;  a  right  or  power  granted  to  a  person. — The 
Individuals  constituting  a  scientific  profession,  or  a 
branch  of  one,  taken  collectively;  distinctively,  the 
professors  of  medicine ;  the  masters  and  professors  of 
the  several  sciences  in  a  college  or  university;  one  of 
the  members  or  departments  of  a  university. 

(PhiL)  A  term  applied  to  those  active  powers  of  the 
mind  which  are  original  and  natural,  and  which  make 
part  of  the  constitntion  of  the  mind.  Capacity,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applied  to  those  manifestations  of  mind 
iu  which  it  is  generally  regarded  as  passive,  as  affected  or 
acted  upon  by  something  external  to  itself.  **  Powers 
natural  and  active,"  says  8ir  William  Hamilton,  '*  are 
called/acu/<i'«s.  Powers  natural  and  passive,  capaeitia 
or  receptirities.  Powers  acquired  are  habits,  and  habit 
is  nsed  both  in  nn  active  and  passive  sense.  The  power 
ajcain  of  acquiring  a  habit  is  called  a  disposition.*' 
When  philosophers  thus  clsssify  tlie  different  oper- 
ations of  the  mind,  and  assign  them  to  differeut  powers, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  regard  the  mind  as 
made  up  of  so  many  distinct  parts.  The  mind  ninni- 
fests  itself  in  different  ways,  and  it  is  only  these  mani- 
festations that  they  arrange  and  clsssify ;  when,  there- 
fore, they  speak  of  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  they 
mean  only  that  certain  operations  of  the  mind  have 
been  observed  and  clasNifled,  according  to  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  under  which  they  manifest  them- 
selves. '*  This  way  of  speaking  of  faculties,"  says  Locke, 
**  has  misled  many  into  a  confused  notion  of  so  many 
distinct  agents  in  us,  which  had  their  several  provinces 
and  authorities,  and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform 
several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings ;  which  has 
been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity,  aud 
uncertainty,  in  qnestions  relating  to  them.'* 

Fac'and,  a.  [Lat/acttRdtt«;/or,/ar«,  to  speak.]  Slo- 
quent. 

Faenn'dloaft,  a.  Eloquent;  full  of  words.  (&.) 

Faenn'dlty,  n.  [Lat  /acunditas.]  Quality  of  being 
fiicnnd;  eloquence,  (r.) 

Fade',  v.  a.  [fx./ade;  Ger.  fad;  akin  to  Lat  vadtre, 
to  go  or  vanish ;  Fr./adtrr.]  To  wear  away ;  to  cause  to 
wither;  to  deprive  of  freshness. 

— 0.  n.  To  vanisli ;  to  grow  dim ;  to  waste  away ;  to  perish 
or  lose  strength  gradually ;  to  decline ;  to  languish. 

— To  lose  color;  to  tend  from  a  brighter  to  a  weaker  color. 

Fad'ed,  p.  a.  Decayed ;  withered ;  having  become  less 
vivid  in  color. 

Fad'edly,  cufr.  Poorly;  meanly;  decayedly. 

Fadelewi,  a.  Unfading. 

Fadye',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  figan ;  Ger./B^^,  to  Join.]  To  come 
close:  to  fit;  to  suit;  to  agree. 

— ».  A  bundle  of  sticks ;  a  piece  of  a  thick  cake ;  a  sack. 

Fad'lenskol,  a  Russian  island  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
in  the  govt  of  Yakatsk;  Lat  70°  N..  Lou.  141°  to  Uh^ 
E.  It  is  100  m.  long,  by  about  40  broad,  and  is  inhabited. 

Fad'ing^,  n.  Loss  of  streng^th  or  color;  decay. 

Fad'lng^iy,  adv.  In  a  fading  manner. 

FRd'lnirn«<M«  *>•  Liability  to  fade  or  lose  fk-eshness. 

Fad'y,  a.  Losing  color  or  strength. 

Fad  liOCb,  a  lake  of  ScotUnd,  in  the  island  of  Bute,  6 
m.  from  Rothesay. 

Fcp'cal,  a.  See  Feca!^ 

Fae'cen,  it.  ;>Z.  [Lat.]  (Physiol.)  Tlie  excrementitious 
contents  of  the  bowels  —  the  refuse  of  the  food  and  ali- 
ment, from  which  all  the  nutritions  particles  have  been 
extracted  by  digestion  and  absorption  in  their  passage 
along  the  intestines;  and  sometimes  called  alvine  dis- 
charges, or  the  egexta. 

— Se<JinienU;  dregs;  lees;  settlings  afTer  distillation  and 
infusion. 

Fa^nla,  n.  See  FEOciji. 

Faensa,  (/a-aintf$a,)  a  city  of  Italy,  20  m.  from  Ra- 
venna. Manu/.  Earthenware,  {wper,  silk  twist,  and  fab- 
rics. /*.,  the  ancient  Faventia,  was  at  one  period  a 
town  of  the  Boll,  was  afterwards  a  municipium  under 
the  Romans,  and  was  annexed  to  the  States  of  the 
Church  in  the  15th  cent,  by  Pope  Alexander  YI.,  In 
which  condition  it  remained  till  1860,  when,  with  the 
Kniilian  provinces,  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
If  illy.     Pp.  2-2,041. 

Fa^'rle,  a.  nnd  v.  Same  ns  Faikt,  q.  v. 

Fag^,  V.  a.  [Sax. /rt^* ;  Oi-r./«p,  fearful,  timorous.]  To 
cause  any  one  to  lal»or  very  severely  and  constantly;  to 
moke  one  net  as  a  fag  or  drudge. 

— r.  n.  To  have  a  sensation  of  dread,  as  one  about  to  die. 

— To  grow  weary ;  to  tire. 

— To  labor  to  weariness;  to  drudge. 

—n,  A  menial  drudge ;  a  school-boy  who  discharges  me- 
nial services  for  another,  of  a  higher  class  or  form,  at 
the  great  English  schools. 

Fanr'-end,  n.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth ;  the  inter- 
twisted  ends  of  a  rope;  the  worse  or  meaner  part  of  a 
thing.  *^ 

Fanr'ffllitirf  **•  [A.S.]  A  system  of  servitude  at  one  time 
general  in  the  higher  schools  of  England,  and  which 
has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared.  It  consists  in  the  Ju- 
nior boys,  or  those  of  the  lower  school,  ss  it  is  called^ 
being  compelled  to  act  as  servants,  or  **  fags."  to  the 
older  or  more  advanced  pupils.  The  fag  is  under  entire 
subjection  to  his  master,  having  to  attend  to  his  fire, 
prepare  his  meals,  brush  his  clothes,  and  perform  other 
menial  duties;  and  even  to  smuggle  into  the  house  for- 
bidden delicacies  for  his  master's  use,  and  bearing  the 
punishment  if  detected.  The  commissioners  report  with 
reference  to  this  custom,  that  while  some  menial  offices 
too  often  assigned  to  fags,  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to 
be  allotted  to  servants,  on  the  whole  they  think  that 
It  is  not  degrading  to  the  Juniors,  and  has  no  injurious 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  seniors. 


Fairl^ysvill^  in  Ptnnt^lvania^  a  postofflce  of  Mont- 
gomery CO. 

Facon,  Girr  Crkscxnt,  i/a-fiawng',)  physician  to  Louis 
XIY.,  B.  at  Paris,  1»^32.  He  defended  the  doctrine  of  the 
circnlation  of  blood,  and  collected  numerous  plants  to 
enrich  the  royal  gardens,  of  which  he  was  superintend- 
ent.   D.  1718. 

Fasopy'ram,  n.  [From  l^t/a^iM,  beech,  and  pyrum. 
a  pear  —  the  fruit  resembling  in  shape  a  beech-nut.J 
(Bot.)  The  Buckwheat,  q.  r.,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
I^ygonacfM.  The  Foignpyrum  csculentttm,  called  in 
France  bU  sarragin,  is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  fari- 
naceous albumen  of  its  seeds,  which  sre  nsed,  as  grain, 
for  food  of  man  and  cattle.  It  Is  upright,  branched.  1  to 
S  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are  between  heart-shnped 
and  arrow-shaped,  the  flowers  pale^red.  the  need  (nut) 
black  and  triangular,  the  angles  even  (not  toothed).  It 
is  a  common  crop  in  France  and  in  this  cimntry.  Bees 
delight  in  its  flowers,  and  in  some  nf  the  States  it  is  sown 
on  that  account. 

Fair'ot,!!.  [Fr./a^;  Armoric  and  Welsh /apod.1  A 
bundle  of  sticks  or  small  branches  of  trees  bonnd  to- 

Sther.  —  In  times  of  religious  persecution,  the  F.  was  a 
dge  worn  on  the  sleeve  of  the  upper  garment  of  such 
persons  as  had  abjured  heresy,  being  put  on  after  the 
person  had  publicly  airried  a  F.  to  some  i^pointed 
place,  by  way  of  pensnce.  To  leave  off  the  wearing  of 
this  l>adge  was  sometimes  regarded  ss  a  sign  of  aposta  v. 
Among  military  men  in  England,  fagots  were  persons 
hired  by  olTicers  whose  companies  were  not  full,  to  mus* 
ter  and  hide  the  deficiencies  of  the  company,  and  thus 
cheat  the  government  Fagot-mtes,  in  English  politics, 
were  votes  created  by  the  pariitioning  of  an  estate  into 
numerous  small  tenements,  which  were  let  to  persons 
at  an  almost  nominal  rent,  upon  condition  nf  voting  at 
elections,  according  to  the  dictstes  of  the  lessor. 

— V.  a.  To  tie  together ;  to  collect  in  a  bundle ;  to  bind 
promiscuously. 

"  H«  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell. 
Bat  fBg«Ud  his  notions  ••  thej  Ml."  —  Dryden. 

Fac'otlnir, ».  A  term  applied  to  the  binding  together 
ofthe  pmnings  of  hedges. 

Faarof^,  n.  [It,  a  bundle  of  sticks.]  (Mus.)  A  brass 
wTnd-instrument,  blown  with  a  reed,  which  csn  be  taken 
in  pieces,  —  whence  its  name ;  a  bassoon. 

Fa'frns*  »•  [Lat,  fh>m  Gr.  phago,  I  eat.]  (Bot.)  The 
Beech,  a  genus  of  trees,  order  Cmylactt.  The  common 
beech,  F.  Americana,  almost  identical  with  the  Euro- 
pean beech,  F.  sylratica,  forms  one  of  the  tallest  and 
most  majestic  trees  of  the  forest,  abonnding  In  the  Mid- 
dle. Western,  nnd  Sonthem  States,  in  deep,  moist  soil, 
and  in  a  cool  atmosphere.    The  trunks  of  the  trees  are 


«^ 


Fig,  983.—  bxxoh.   plowbe  akd  feuit,  (natural  sice.) 
(Fugu*  Amtricanm.) 

frequently  8-11  feet  in  circumference,  and  more  than 
100  feet  high.  The  bark  is  smooth,  ash-colored ;  the 
leaves  alternate,  plicate  in  vernation ;  stsminateamentl 
on  long  penduloiM  peduncles;  nut  small,  2  togetlier  in 
the  4-lolH<d  burr,  oily,  sweet,  and  nutritious;  timl)er 
fine-grained,  with  reddish  duramen,  and  white  albumen. 
The  roots  do  not  descend  deeply  into  the  soil,  but  extend 
to  a  considerable  distance  close  under  the  surface.  The 
Red-beech  is  now  regarded  only  as  a  variety.  There  are 
several  beautiful  varieties  in  cultivation,  with  puqile 
foliage,  silver  foliage,  Ac. 
Fabl'ers,  or  Fahl'ite,  n.  (Min.)   Same  as  Titka- 

HBDRITB,  q.  V. 

Fabian,  or  Falitiv,  (/aloon,)  a  town  of  Sweden,  &5  m. 
fkx>m  Gefte,  celebrated  for  its  copper-mines.  Mant^f. 
Cotton  and  yarn.    f\>p.  6,218. 

Fabrnnlte,  ti.  (Min.)  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  six 
twelve-sided  prisms,  of  a  grayish-f^reen  to  a  dark  olive- 
green  color,  and  of  pearly  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  2-6-2*8.  Oomp. 
Silica  44-0,  alumina  ao*?,  peroxide  of  iron  7*22,  potash 
1*38,  magnesia  (H)4,  water  8-66,  peroxide  of  manganese 
100,  lime  0-95. 

Fabr'enbeif,  Gabbzbl  DAi«ixL,an  eminent  natural 
philosopher.  He  was  a  native  of  Dantzic;  B.  1686,  d. 
1736.  He  is  principally  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
thermometer-scale  which  bears  his  name.  —  See  Thib* 

MOMKTBR. 

FaYenee,  (/a'fdns.)  [From  fhmsa,  a  town  in  luiy,  or 
Fayence,  a  small  town  in  France.]  (Fine  Arts.)  Pottery, 
consisting  of  a  common  earthenware  ground,  covered 
with  a  glaxe,  and  enamelled  with  painted  designs.    It 
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ii  also  culled  Pa/a^Ue  tear^,  bgCHOne  RafMallo  was 
thought  in  his  early  iliiys  to  have  b«^ii  engaged  iu  this 
department  of  the  art;  but  the  Bafaelle  who  was  em- 
ployed in  painting  pottery  was  a  Baffaello  Ciarlo  of 
tJrbino,  who  lived  in  16th  c.    See  Potteby. 

Fal-Fo,  (tl-/o^)  a  town  of  Oochin-China,  16  m.  fh>ni 
Turon;  jK»p.  16,000. 

Fall«  V.  a.  [Fr.  faille,  fh>ro  Lat.  falltrty  to  deceire 
allied  to  the  Oer.  fehUn,  and  Or.  $phalUin.]  To  desert; 
to  diaappuint ;  to  forsake ;  to  aljaudon ;  to  omit ;  not  to 
perform ;  to  be  wanting  in. 

"  As  proud  lordJ  be  wbea  forttuM/oite  them. 

— «.  n.  To  miss;  to  err;  to  fall  down;  to  be  made  low; 
to  sink;  to  give  way.  — To  die;  to  perinh;  to  become 
extinct. 
"  The  fklthftil/ba  ttwa  unong  the  ehildmi  of  men."— Ai.  xli.  1. 

—To  sink ;  to  be  borne  down ;  to  come  to  an  end. — To  miss ; 
not  to  succeed ;  to  miscarry.  —  To  be  deficient  in  duty. 

— n.  Omission;  non))erformance ;  failure. 

Without  fail.  Absolutely:  certainly;  unreservedly. 

Fairinfr*  p- a.  Miscarrying;  becoming  insufficient; 
decaying;  declining. 

— n    Deficiency;  weakness:  failure;  foible;  miscarriage. 
"And e'eo  hU/oOtaf*  leaned  to  Tlrtoea  ■ide."— OoMmtt*. 

— Act  of  becoming  insolvent:  bankruptcy. 

Fail'lnffly,  adv.  By  falling. 

Fairiit«,  n.  [Fr.]  (Fr.  Law.)  Bankruptcy;  failure.— 
The  condition  of  a  merchant  who  ceases  to  piiy  his  debts. 

Falls'wortll,  a  town  of  Knglumi,  in  Lincashire,  5  m. 
from  Manchester.    JVanM/.  C«)tton-!i|»inning.    /^. 6.000. 

Fall'are,  n.  A  failing:  defliiuncy;  cett-iatiun  of  supply, 
or  toul  defect:  omiMsion;  non-perfonnHnce :  decay,  or 
defect  from  decay;  a  bri^iking  or  becoming  insolvent. 

Falii.  a.  [A.  &  fftn^n,  ft^tiu,  g^fagfn,  tclad,  fagnian^  to 
rejoice.)  Glad;  Joyful;  pleased:  rejoiced. 

—adf.  Oladly:  with  Joy  or  pleasure. 

Faineants,  or  Do-notblnflr  KInfpk  (Fir.  Eiri.) 
The  name  given  to  someof  the  MeruTingian  aovereigns, 
who  were  the  puppets  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace. — 
See  Mkrovinoian,  and  Matorb  or  tbb  Palaci. 

Faint,  r  n.  [A.  ^.fjfnigran,  to  become  musty,  to  decay, 
to  tipoil  in  any  manner.]  To  fade;  to  wither;  to  decay; 
to  become  feeble;  to  lose  the  animal  ftinctions;  to  lose 
strength  and  color,  and  become  senseless  and  motion- 
less; to  swoon;  to  decline  or  fail  in  strength  and  vigor; 
to  be  wetik:  to  nink  into  d^ection;  to  lose  courage  or 
spirit ;  to  disappear ;  to  vanish. 

—a.  Enfeel>le:l,  sous  to  be  inclined  to  swoon;  enfeebled 
with  exhaustion;  weak;  languid;  low;  feeble;  not 
bright  or  vivid ;  not  strong,  as  color;  not  loud,  as  sound ; 
not  striking,  as  a  resemblance;  not  vigorous;  dcijected; 
not  active ;  depressed ;  dispirited. 

Falnt'-bearied, a.  Gowardlv;  timorous;  d^ected; 
easily  depressed,  or  yielding  to  fear. 

Falnt'lnsT,  p.  a.  Falling  into  a  swoon ;  fklling;  loaing 
strength  or  courage ;  becoming  feeble  or  timid. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  sudden  and  total  or  partUl  unroiucious- 
ness,  resulting  from  impaired  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  brain,  occasioned  commonly  by  diminished 
action  of  the  heart.  The  functions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, respiration,  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  are  either 
suspended  or  very  much  diminished  in  foreei  The  causes 
of  F.  are  various,— as  any  strong  mental  emotion,  loss 
of  blood,  severe  p«in,  or  anything  that  tends  to  diminish 
the  viUl  energy  of  the  system.  Usually  the  paUent  is 
first  conscious  of  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  then  the  sight 
becomes  confbsed  and  all  the  senses  deadened;  the 
countenance  becomes  deadly  paie,  and  the  limbs  are 
unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  sinks 
to  the  earth.  /%  if  occasioned  by  a  diseased  stete  of 
the  brain  or  heart,  or  if  prolonged,  may  result  in  death; 
but  if  arising  from  any  trivial  cause,  the  patient  gener- 
ally speedily  recovers.  He  should  be  laid  on  his  back, 
with  his  head  low  and  his  dress  loosened  about  the  neck ; 
abundance  of  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  to  him,  and 
cold  water  may  be  sprinkled  on  his  face  and  neck,  or 
ammonia  applied  to  the  nostrils. 

Falnriab,  a.    Slightly  faint 

FsUnf'isbn^aa,  n.    A  slight  degree  of  (klntni 

FsUntly,  adv.  With  faintness;  feebly;  hinguidly; 
without  vigor  or  activity ;  timoronsly. 

Faint'neMi,  n.  Bute  of  being  faint ;  loss  of  strength, 
color,  and  respiration ;  feebleness ;  languor ;  inactivity ; 
want  of  vigor  or  energy;  want  of  brightness  or  vivid- 
ness ;  feebleness  or  weakness,  as  of  sound ;  feebleness  of 
mind;  feebleness  of  respiration;  tlmorousness ;  d^ec- 
tion;  irresolution. 

Fainto,n.p/.  The  Impure  and  weak  spirits  constitut- 
ing the  last  runuings  of  the  still  in  the  distillation  of 
whiskey. 

Fair,  a.  [A.  8.  /«w«r,  fmgr,  beautifhl,  ttom  fttgrcLy  to 
adorn.]  Shining;  bright;  clear;  free  from  spots;  (k-ee 
from  a  dark  hue ;  white ;  beautiful ;  handsome ;  properly; 
having  a  handsome  face ;  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  handsome 
or  l>eautiful,  in  general;  pure;  not  cloudy  or  overcast ; 
favorable;  prosperous;  open;  direct;  open  to  attack  or 
access;  unobstructed. 

^Frank;  honest;  equal;  Just;  reasonable:  impartial; 
peaceful;  not  violent:  not  effected  by  insidious  or  un- 
lawful methods;  not  foul;  candid;  not  sophistical  or 
insidious;  honorable;  mild;  civil;  pleasing;  not  harsh; 
equitable  and  Just:  merited:  liberal;  not  narrow; 
plain;  legible;  free  frx>m  stain  or  blemish;  unspotted 
untarnished;  middling;  medium. 

^adv.  Frankly ;  openly ;  civilly ;  complaisantly ;  candidly : 
honestly;  equitably;  happily;  successfully;  on  good 
terms. 

•^.  Elliptically,  a  fidr  woman;  a  handsome  female;  the 
fUr,  or  female  sex. 

FaiVtn.  [Tr./otfrs,  probably  flromLat/orum,  a  market- 


place; 8p.  firia ;  It.  ftria  ;  ttom.  Lat  ferim^  holidays, 
festivals,  connected  with  the  root  which  appears  in  Or. 
ehairdf  to  rejoice.]  A  stated  market  in  a  particular  town 
or  city ;  a  stated  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  for  trade. 

Falr,'n.  [Fr.  fnirt ;  Welsh  fair  ;  Lat  /omm,  a  market- 
place.] A  larger  species  of  market,  which  is  held  at 
more  distant  intervals,  and  sometimes  devoted  to  one 
species  of  merchandise,  sometimes  to  several.  In  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  society,  and  in  inland  countries,  where  the 
facilities  for  commerce  are  comparatively  circumscribed, 
the  bringing  together  of  commodities  and  dealers  at  cer- 
tain times  iiud  in  convenient  places  is  of  the  ntmost  im- 
portance; and  for  this  purpose  various  privileges  have 
been  annexed  to  ikirs,  and  numerous  facilities  afforded 
for  the  disposal  of  propertv  in  them.  In  England  and 
in  other  countries  where  the  growth  of  towns,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  for  the  disposal  and  purchase  of  all 
kinds  of  produce  have  rendered  them  less  necessary  now 
Uian  formerlv,  fkirs  have  lost  much  of  their  ancient 
splendor  and  importance,  and  many  have  almost  disap- 
peared. The  cattle  and  horse  Ikirs  have  declined  least 
of  any.  The  principal  fairs  in  Great  Britain  are  the 
August  Horse  F.  at  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire,  where 
many  thousand  horses  are  annually  exhibited  for  sale; 
the  F.  for  the  sale  of  Scotch  cattle  at  St.  Fnith's,  near 
Norwich;  the  Weyhill  F.  in  Hampshire  for  the  wde  of 
sheep:  and  the  fiUrs  at  Falkirk,  Melrose,  and  Lockerby  in 
Scotland.  In  Germany,  the  principal  fairs  are  those  of 
Leiptfic,  FrHnkfort-on-the-Maine,  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  In  France,  the  F.  of  Beaucaire  was  formerly  the 
largest  in  Europe,  and  is  still  f^uented  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people.  The  great  F.  of  NishniJ-Novgorod,  in 
Russia,  is  at  present  the  most  important  in  Europe,  l>e- 
ing  frequented  by  buyers  and  sellers  from  different  parts 
of  Europe  and  Northern  and  Central  Asia.  A  celebrated 
Russian  F.  is  held  at  Kiachta,  on  the  Chinese  frx>ntier, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  between  the 
Chineee  and  Russian  empires  is  transacted.  A  large  F. 
is  held  at  Mecca  during  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  that 
place.  In  the  United  States,  fiUrs  for  charitable  and  re- 
ligious purposes  are  frequently  held  in  all  iwrts  of  the 
countiy,  at  which  a  great  variety  of  articles,  collected 
by  donation  or  purchase,  are  exposed  for  sale.  Important 
fidrs  for  the  competitive  exhibition  of  live-stock  and 
various  industrial  products  are  held  by  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Society,  the  State  agricultural  so- 
cieties, the  Mechanic's  Institute  at  Boston,  the  American 
Institute  at  New  York,  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  by  other  institutions  of  similar  character. 
These  are,  however,  merely  competitive  exhibitions  of 
animal  and  indnstriid  products,  and  have  no  commercial 
character. 

Falr'baiik,  in  /ova,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Buchanan  coun^. 

Falr'iNtnkB,  in  JadiaNa,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan 
coun^. 

Fair  BlnflT,  in  N.  Ooro/Mo,  a  post-office  of  Columbus  oo. 

Falr'bam,  in  Owrgia^  a  post-village,  rap.  of  Campbell 
CO.,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Campbell  and  Fa^'etta 
COS.,  about  100  m.  N.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Falr'baril,  in  Hfrnth  Dakota,  a  post-offlce  of  Custer  co. 

Falr'bnrjr,  in  lUinoU,  a  post-town  of  Livingston  oo., 
about  GO  m.  K.  of  Peoria.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,800. 

Fair'dale,  in  /ttinow,  a  post-office  of  De  Kalb  co. 

Fair  I>aie,  in  New  Tork^  a  post-offlce  of  Oswego  co. 

Falr'dale,  in  /Vmuyleanio,  a  post-village  of  Susque- 
hanna CO. ;  abt  7  m.  S.W.  of  Montrose. 

Fair  Deal'lnir,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Marshall  co. 

Falr'fkx,  Thomas,  Lob!>,  general  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  in  the  English  civil  war,  b.  1611,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Ferdinani^  Lord  Fairfax.  On  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  discontento.  following  the  example  of  his 
ikther,  and  additionally  influenced,  it  is  said,  F.  embraced 
the  popular  dde,  and  ranged  himself  as  one  of  the  firm- 
est opponents  of  the  royal  partv  in  church  and  state. 
On  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Parliament  to  act  as  general  of  the  horse 
under  his  fa- 
ther,wh«<wrui 
made  tlo^n 
comma  ri'liT 
in  the  n^iili 
After  ifM' 
passing'  <<[ 
the  «eV  ■^- 
nying  rr^iy- 
nance^F,  wam 
appolEi  1 1  1 
general  < '  n- 
Jointly  w|[(i 
Cromwell  — 
HeandFkii- 
ton  c-ui- 
manded  ri,. 
main  boJH  •  i 
the  Ptir:it 
m  e  n  t  Ik  I  y 
army  at  lU- 
battit  r 
Naseby ;  al- 
ter whlcli  hi- 
m  a  r  c  li  «'  d 
with  a  j^i'W' 
erfuldivisiita 
to  the  W. 
counties; 

and,  having  reduced  Exeter  and  other  important  towns, 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Oxford;  on  the  surrender  of 
which  be  gave  evidence  of  the  amenity  of  bis  disposition 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  by  his  care  to  preserve 
the  Bodleian  Library  from  pillage.    And  it  sheuld  not 


Fig.  984.— L0U>  Fairfax. 


be  forgotten  that  his  conduct  t/iward  thr  raptured  citier 
in  the  W.districta, and,  indeed,  in  ail  ««>iiJunetnre«anilot 
all  occasions,  was  marked  by  the  liiKb«i't  m-hm-  o,  Itouoi 
and  humanity.  During  the  ComnionwtHltb,  Cromweh 
treated,  him  with  contempt,  and  he  re*-nii*  t,>  lifi%e  heic 
aloof  from  all  party  complications;  l>nt  wht-u  it  i  ecauie 
evident  that  the  restomtion  of  the  monarchy  was  the 
general  wish  and  re  olution  ol  the  country,  he  came 
forsnurd  to  cooperate  in  bringing  about  that  event  It 
was  through  his  influence  uniiulv  that  the  Irii^  brigade 
forsook  Lambert  snd  Joined  Monk's  army.  F.  then 
seised  York  on  the  royal  belnilf :  was  made  a  memb«-  of 
the  heaUng  parliament ;  and  was  nominated  head  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  Charlea  II.  at  the 
Hague,  and  to  inrite  him  to  seat  himself  upon  the  throne 
of  England.  On  the  Restoration  he  withdrew  alto- 
gether frt>m  active  life,  retiring  to  his  beloved  home  in 
the  country,  where  be  n.  in  1671.  F.  was  not  a  man  of 
the  highest  order,  or  even  of  a  hiffh  order,  of  intellect ;  but 
he  was  a  conscientious,  well-informed,  humane,  liberal, 
stout-hearted,  and  righ^minded  gentleman  and  soldier. 
Anxious  to  do  his  duty  by  all  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, he  had  not  ambition  and  sought  neither  rank  nor 
wealth  for  himself;— a  rare  example  in  any  country 
or  time. 

Falr'fax,  in  Indkma,  a  post-oflloe  of  Monroe  oo. 

Falrfkx,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Linn  co.,  about  10 
m.  a  W.  of  Ce«iar  Rapi>is. 

Falrfkx,  in  Mkhifjitn,  a  P.  O.  of  St.  Joseph  oo. 

Falrffl^x.  in  MiHuej>oln,  a  post-village  of  Renville  co. 

Fairfax,  in  Mimouri,  a  |HJst -village  of  Atchison  co. 

Falrfkx,  in  OAm*,  a  postvillage  of  HighUnd  oo^  about 
.'>5  ni.  K.  of  Cincinnati. 

Falrfkx,  in  Sontk  Oiro/ino,  a  post-village  of  Barnwell 

CO. 

Falrffl^x,  in  Verthotit,  a  |xist-town  and  township  of 
Franklin  oo.,  on  the  Lamoille  river,  about  38  m.  N.  E. 
liy  N.  of  Montitelier.    Fcm.  (1897)  about  1,570. 

Falrfkx,  in  Ftryinta,  a  N.  £.  co.,  bordering  on  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia ;  area,  abt  420  sq.  m. 
Biver§.    Potomac  and  Occoouan  rivers.    Smrfaee,  hilly ; 

.  rnnly  not  generally  fertile.  It  contains  Mount  Vernon, 
the  tomb  of  Geoive  Washington,  16  m.  below  'Washing- 
ton ;  Arlington  Heights  and  National  Cemetery ;  Fort 
Mver,  Ac.    Qm.  Fairlkx.    Pop.  (1890)  16,666. 

Falrfkx,  or  Culpkpbb,  in  Fwyinia,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Culpeper  oo. 

Falrfkx,  in  FiroMa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Fair&z  co., 
14  m.  W.  of  Washington,  D.  C.    Pop.  (1897)  about  4aa 

Falr'iield,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Pickens  co.,  on 
the  Tombigbee  river.    (Stonk  post^ffice.) 

Fairfield,  in  CaHfomta^  a  nost-village,  cap.  of  Solano 
CO.,  about  60  m.  N.  N.  £.  of  San  Francisco.    Btp.  66a 

Fairfield,  in  OomweHeuty  a  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  New  York  State;  orwo,  abt  640 
sq.  m.  River*.  Housatonic  river,  and  other  smaller 
streams.  Sm/aee,  dlversifled ;  aoiZ,  fertile.  Ctaps.  Bridge- 
port and  Danbury.    Pop.  (1890)  160,081. 

— ^A  post-town,  port  of  entnr,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Fairfield  co.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  about  22 
m.  S.  W.  of  New  Haven.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
and  commands  considerable  trade.  The  village  fe  well 
built,  and  contains  some  fine  structures.  To  the  N.  is 
the  vilUge  of  Greenfield  Hill,  made  famous  by  Dwight's 
poem  of  that  name.  F.  was  settied  in  1669,  and  in  1779 
was  burnt  by  command  of  Governor  l^ron  during  the 
revolution.    Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Fairfield,  in  /OtMois,  a  township  of  Bureau  co. 

—A  post-town,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  about  160  m.  S.  S.  E.  of 
Springfield.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  2,176. 

FatrHeld,  In.lndicma,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co. 

—A  pos^village  and  township  of  Franklin  co.,  on  the  E. 
fork  of  White  river,  about  48  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati. 

—A  village  of  Howard  oo.    (Oakfosd  poet-oflloe.) 

—A  township  of  Tippecanoe  co. 

FalrfielcL,  in  lowa^  a  prosperous  city,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  on  C,  B.  &  Q.  and  (;.,  R.  L  A  P.  R.  Rs^  60  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Burlington.  Has  important  manufk.  of  wagons  and 
implements,  woolen  mill,  foundry,  Ac  The  trading 
center  of  a  rich  farming  and  stock-raising  district. 
He.^  are  Fairfield  (Lutheran)  and  Parson's  (Presby- 
terian) colleges.    Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Fairfield,  in  Kenlncky,  a  post-vlllsge  of  Nelson  co, 
about  10  m.  N.  E.  of  Bardstown. 

Fairfield,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Somerset  oo.,  on  the  Kennebec  river,  about  26  m.  N .  by 
£.  of  Augusta. 

Fairfield,  in  Mamaclm$ett§,  a  post-offlce  of  Hampden 
county. 

FalrHeld,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Lenawee  co. 

— A  township  of  Shiawassee  co. 

Falrfieldf,  in  MimouH,  a  poet-vilhige  of  Benton  co.,  on 
Pomme  de  Terre  river,  100  m.  S.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

FalrHeld,  in  North  OaroHna,  a  P.  0.  of  Hyde  oo. 

Fairfield,  in  Aew  Jersey,  a  township  of  Cumberiand  co. 

—A  poet-village  of  Essex  co.,  abt  11  m.  N.  W.  of  Newark. 

Fairfield,  in  New  York,  apost-town  and  township  of 
Herkimer  co.,  about  10  m.  £.  of  Utica. 

Fairfield,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  474  sq.  m. 
Btven.  Hocking  river,  and  LitUe  Walnut  and  Rush 
creeks.  Bur/ace.  diversified;  toil,  fertile.  Mmemh 
limestone  and  freestone.  Omital,  Lancaster.  iVp«- 
laUoH  (1890)  33^.  ^^ 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

—A  township  of  Columbiana  co.,  about  160  m.  N.  E.  oT 
of  Columbus.    It  contains  the  village  of  Columbiana. 

—A  township  of  Greene  co. 

^A  post-village  in  Bath  township^  OreeiM  oo.  aboat  68 
m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

^A  township  of  Highland  00r> 
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—A  toviMhip  of  Huron  oo. 

—A  townahip  ot  MjiditoD  oo. 

—A  tmrnahip  of  Tiucarawu  oo. 

—A  towntbiD  of  WashiDgton  co. 

Falr'flcMv  in  Ortgon^  a  post-Tilkce  of  Murion  oo^  on 

Um  WUUmettr  rirer,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Salem. 
FalrfleM,  in  Pamtmlwmia,  a  poft-village  of  Adami  co. 

ftboQt  42  m.  S.  W.  of  Uanisfc 
—A  towiMhip  of  Crawford  co. 
—A  TllUice  of  UuntiogtoQ  co,  on  ShaTera  creek,  about  100 

mUea  W.X.W.  of  Uarruburg.    Now  Cottaok. 
—A  Till,  of  LaocMtar  co.,  aboat  22  nu  S.  by  E.  of  Lancaster. 
~A  lownthlp  uf  Lycoming  co. 
—A  Tillage  of  Sumonet  co.,  abont  18  miles  8. 1^  £.  of 

Somenet. 
~A  townfthip  of  Westmoreland  co. 
Falrfleld«  in  Stmtk  Carolma,ti  N.  central  ooun^  larta 

tboQt  775  eq.  m.     Rirm.   Wnteree,  Broad  and  Little 

riven,  and  Wateree  creek.    Surface^  hilly ;  $oilf  fertile. 

Oo.  Wiuosborongh.     Pop.  (1890)  28,699. 
Falirii«ld,  in  Tetmemee,  a  poet-Tillage  of  Bedlbrd 

about  &5  DiilM  8.  by  E.  uf  Nashville. 
Falrfleld,  in  Ter/u,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Freestone 

CO,  143  miles  N.E.  of  AusHn.    Pop.  (1897)  aboat  650. 
Falrfleld«  in  ItriA,  a  post-office  of  Utah  co. 
Fairflcid,  in  Venmmt,  a  post-town  of  Franklin  co., 

about  46  mUes  N.W.  of  MontpeUer. 
Falrfleld,  in  IWhm,  a  post-Tillage  of  Rockbridge 

about  14ft  miles  W.  uf  Richmond. 
Fairfleld,  in  WiaoomtiH^  a  post-Tillage  on  the  boundary 

lin»  betwMn  Rtick  and  Walworth  cos. 
—A  townahip  of  8auk  co. 
Fairfleld  Comers,  in  Maim*,  a  Tillage  of  Somerset 

CO.,  on  the  Keuiieliec  riTer,  al>t.  22  m.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 
Fair  Grove,  in  Mich^fau,  a  poai-townahlp  of  Tuscola 

00.,  about  78  miles  N.K.  of  Unaing. 
Fair  llaven,  in   Coumedicut,  a  post-village  of  New 

Haren  oo. ;  now  furms  the  11th  and  12th  wards  of  the 

diy  of  New  HaTen. 
Fair  Haven,  in  lOmoU,  a  post-township  of  OarroU 

CO.,  about  8  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mount  Oarroll. 
Fair  Haven,  in  MoModuutttM,  a  post-town  and  town- 

■hip  uf  Bristol  CO.,  on  BuuMtd's  bay,  about  6ft  miles  8. 

by  E.  of  Boston.    Pirn.  (1896)  3,338. 
Fair  Haven,  in  Michigan,  a  postoffloe  of  St  Clair  co. 
Fair  Haven,  in  Jfiimcaoto,  a  township  of  Olmsteadco. 
—A  post-Tillage  and  township  of  Steams  co.,  on  Clear 

Watsr  river,  abont  22  miles  W.  of  Monticellu. 
Fair  Haven,  in  New  York,  a  pust-rillage  of  Cayuga 

CO.,  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Fair  Haven,  in  OUo,  a  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  on 

Poor  Mile  creek,  about  40  mU«s  Njf.W.  of  Cincinnati 
Fair  Haven,  in   KenNoaC,  a  post-town  and  towuship 

of  Rotund  cu.,  about  66  mUes  S.W.  of  Montpelier.   Pop. 

(l'«7)2,796. 
Fair  Haven,  in  WoMmgloHy  a  city  of  Whatcom  co.,  4 

B.  S.  of  Whatcom,  on  Gt.  Nor.  k  Nor.  Pac.  R.Rs. ;  has 

wvenl  lomberaod  ahingle  mills,  extensive  fisheries  and 

MicanneriM.    i\>p.  (I§90)4,ft(i0. 
Fair  Head,  oc  Bcnhokb  Hkao,  a  lofty  promontory  on 

the  N.  ooaat  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster  co.,  of  Antrim,  about 

6  odlcs  EJf.1.  of  BallycasUe.    It  is  a  huge  mass  of 


00., 


oolamnar  creenstone,  about  636  feet  high. 
Fair  Hin,  in  Marwlamd,  a  posl-Tillage  of  CecU 

sboBt  8  miles  N.  of  Klkton. 
Fair  HUl,  in  W^ti  rmyimia,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Marahall 

COOBtT. 

Falr'lBc,!!.    A  inesent  given  at  a  <Ur. 

Falr'ia^a.    Reasonably  or  moderately  fcir. 

Falr'tehiy,  adv.     In  a  tolerably  fair  manner. 

Fair  laie,  Ues  between  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles, 
fi  miles  trom  Snmburgh  Head.  It  ii  4  miles  long  by  a 
brwdtb  of  2>^  Here  (1688)  the  duke  of  Medina,  admi- 
nl  <^the  Spanish  Armiada,  was  shipwrecked. 

Fairyland,  in  ItUmoit,  a  post-office  of  I>ouglas  oo. 

Falrtand,  in  htdimma,  a  post-town  of  Shelby  oo.,  abont 
19  miles  S^K.  of  Indianapolis. 

Falrtand,  in  Marptamd,  a  P.  0.  of  Montgomery  oo. 

Falrlee,  in  Marjfkmd,  a  post-office  of  Kent  oo. 

Falr^ee,  in  Vermcmt,  a  post-town  uf  Orange  oo.,  on  tha 
CoBoectlcut  river,  about  30  miles  8.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Falrlj,  adv.  In  a  fair  manner ;  commodiously ;  oon- 
vsnivntlir ;  advantageously ;  frankly ;  honestly ;  Justly ; 
•qidtably ;  withuut  disguise  or  fraud ;  opeuly  ;  ingenu- 
ooflly;  plainly;  candidly;  without  perversion  or  vio- 
Isace;  without  bloU;  in  plain  letters ;  plainly;  legibly; 


eomplrtely;  thoroughly;  softly;  gently, 

*Alr  aiont,  or  Faib'movkt,  in  JfiMMSota,  a  post-vil- 
lap,  capi  of  MarUn  co,  about  60  m.  S.&W.  of  Maukato. 

Falnnont,  in  Miaaomri,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
about  44  miles  N.W.  of  Quincy,  111. 

Falnnont,  in  Ntbratka,  a  thriving  dty  of  Fillmore 

^co.,a3  ra.  by  raU  S.W.  of  Uncoln.    Prp.  (1897)  abt.  1,660. 

falnnont,  in  W«»l  Vbrgmia,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
MarioD  co.,  on  the  Monungahela  river,  about  300  miles 
W.  of  Baltimore,  Md.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Falr'nionnt,  in  Gwrgia,  a  post-office  of  Uordon  oo. 

Falrmonni,  io  laimm,  a  township  of  Pike  oo. 

~A  post-town  of  Vermillion  co. 

vAlnnonnt,  in  inaiona,  a  poet-village  and  township 
of  Grant  oo.,  about  10  miles  &  of  Marion.  Pop,  of  town- 
*ip  3,000  in  1897. 

{wmionnt,  in  JTaiuas,  a  post-office  of  LeaTenworth  co. 

r*lnnonnt,  in  JTvuteriy,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Falrmonni,  in  Jfaryfawi,  a  post-office  of  Somerset  co. 

Falrmonnt,  in  ^hv  Jersra,  a  poet^village  of  Hunter- 
don CO.,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Trenton. 

Falnnonnt,  in  N«w  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Onondaga  oo. 

Falnnonni,  in  Sortk  Dakota,  a  post-village  and  town- 
Aip  of  Richland  CO. 

'Alnnonnt,  in  Okio,  a  village  ol  Miami  oo. 


Fnlrmonnt,  in  Pmn^vania.    See  Philadslphu. 

— ^A  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  cu.,  about  22  miles  W.  of  Wilkea> 
barre. 

Falrmonnt  Sprlnira,  in  Pmtu^hoHia,  a  post-office 
of  Luserne  oo. 

Falr'neaa,  n.  Quality  of  being  fiUr ;  clearness ;  free- 
dom fh>m  spots  or  blemisheb;  whiteness;  purity; 
freedom  fhom  stain  or  blemish;  beauty;  elegance; 
frankness;  candor;  honesty;  ingenuousness;  open- 
ness ;  f^'eedom  from  disguise,  insidiousness,  or  prevari- 
cation ;  equality  of  terma ;  equity ;  distinctiveness;  free- 
dom fh>m  blots  or  obscurity. 

Fair  4»alLa,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Sacramento 
county. 

Fair  Oaka,  in  JwUana,  a  post-office  of  Jasper  co. 

Fair  Oaks,  in  Virginia,  about  7  miles  £.  of  Richmond. 

— fiattb  o/.    See  Chick auom  int. 

Falr'-one,  «.  A  fair  woman ;  a  handsome  female ;  a 
beauty. 

Falrplaln%  in  Miekigan,  a  township  of  Montcalm  oo> 
about  45  mUos  N.W.  of  Lansing. 

Falr'-play,  «.  Equitable  conduct;  Just  or  liberal 
action;  Justice. 

Falr^plaj,  in  Arkan»aa,  a  post-township  of  Saline  oo. 

Falrplay,  in  OiUfomia,  a  post-village  of  £1  Bonwio 
CO.,  about  16  m.  S.E.  of  Placerville. 

Falrplay,  in  C>>Iorado,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Park  co. 
about  80  m.  S.W.  of  Denver.    Pop.  (1897)  about  600. 

Falrplay,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  oo., 
about  116  m.  W.  of  Augusta.^ 

Fair  Play,  in  /OMoit,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

Falrplay ^n  /iKfiana^ village  and  township  of  Green 
CO.,  on  the  W.  fork  of  White  river,  abont  76  miles  S.W. 
of  Indianapolis. 

Fair  Play,  in  Mimmri,  a  post-village  of  Polk  oo. 

Fair  Play,  in  Ohio,  a  puet-offlce  of  Jefferson  co. 

Fair  Play,  in  South  CSaro/<Na,a  post-office  of  Oconee  co. 

Falrplay.  in  ITMoonvJN,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co., 
about  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Galena. 

Falr'port,  in  /iuUana,a  village  of  Allen  co.,on  the 
Maumee  river,  about  16  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Falrport,  in  Iowa,  a  poet-office  in  Muscatine  co>  on 
the  SliaBissippl  river,  about  4u  miles  E.8.E.of  Iowa  City. 

Falrport,  in  North  CarohMa,  a  P.  O.  of  Granville  co. 

Falrport,  or  HoasK'nEAOs,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Chemung  co.,  about  6  miles  N.W.  of  Elmira.    See 

HORSKUBAOS. 

Falrport,  in  Ohio,  a  viUage  of  Lake  co.,  on  Lake  Erie, 

about  166  miles  N.  E.  of  0«lnmbua 
Falr'-apoken,  a.    Using  fair  speech;  bland;  dvil; 

courteous;  plausible. 
Falr'ton,  in  New  Jerteff,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland 

CO.,  about  4  miles  S.  of  Bridgeton. 
Falr'Tlew,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  St  Clair  oo. 
Falrrlew,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Chattooga  oo. 
Falrwiew,  in  /doAo,  a  poet-office  of  Oneida  co. 
Falrwlew,  in  iaintd$,  a  post-village  and  township  of 

Fulton  CO.,  about  76  m.  N.K.W.  of  Springfield. 
Falrwlew,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Fayette  county. 
—A  village  of  Fayette  oo.,  generally  called  Grovkb. 
—A  post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  on  the  Missi«sinewa 

river,  about  76  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
Falrrlew,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  ooun^. 
— A  township  of  Jasper  co. 
->A  post-town  and  township  of  Jonea  co.,  about  4  m.  8.W. 

of  Anamosa. 
— A  township  of  Monona  oow 
—A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

FalrTlew,  in  Kan»a$,  a  post- village  of  Brown  oo. 
Falrwiew,  in  Kenttickg,  a  post-village  of  Todd  co.. 

about  1»0  m  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 
Falrirlew,  In  Loauiana,  a  P.  O.  of  Cunc«)rdia  parish. 
Falrwlew,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 
Falrvlew,  in  3fiiiji«so<a,  a  township  of  Lyon  county. 
Falrwlew,  in  MiMOMri,  a  post-office  of  Lincoln  county. 
—A  village  of  Randolph  co.,  about  16  m.  8.  of  Macon  City. 
— A  former  post-office  uf  St.  Louis  co. 
Falrwlew,  in  Nebra$hi,  a  village  of  Sarpy  oo.,  on  the 

Phrtte  river,  about  11  m.  W.8.W.  uf  Bellevue. 
Falrwlew,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-township  of  Bun* 

combe  co.,  abuut  240  m.  N.  of  Raleigh. 
Falrrlew,  in  New  Jeraep.    See  Qvakkrtown. 
Falrrlew,  in  New  York,  a  post-Tillage  uf  Cattaraugus 

CO.,  about  46  m.  S.E.  of  Buflalo. 
FalrTlew,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  in  Guernsey  co.,  about 

46  m.  S.  by  N.  of  Ziineaville. 
Falrwiew,  in  Pemuglvania,  a  village  of  Allegheny  cOm 

on  the  Allegheny  river,  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
—A  village  of  BeaTer  co.,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 
— ^A  post-township  of  Butler  county,  about  14  m.  N.E.  of 

Butler. 
—A  village  of  Cumberland  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river, 

nearly  opposite  Harrisburg. 
—A  post-boEuugb  and  township  of  Erie  oo.,  on  Lake  Erie, 

about  10  m.  S.W.  of  Erie. 
— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 
— A  township  of  York  co. 
Falrrlew,  in  Sonth  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Graon- 

ville  CO.,  abuut  80  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 
Falrvlew,  in  South  Dakota,  a  township  of  Campbell  oo. 
— A  post-township  of  Lincoln  co. 
Fair  Tlew,  in  Utah,  a  post-office  of  San  Pete  co. 
Falrwiew,  in  Wisronain,  a  village  of  Crawford  co. 
— A  village  of  Grant  co. 

Falrvlew,  in  Wett  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Han- 
cock CO.,  about  35  nt  N.  of  Wheeling. 
Falrirlew  ¥ll'la|re,  in  Peuna^lponia,  a  post-offiot  of 

Montgomery  oo. 
Falr'wllle,  in  New  York,  a  pos^village  of  Wayne  oo- 
i     about  30  m.  I.  of  Rochester. 


Falr'wllle,  in  P^ntflvania,  a  P.O.  of  Chester  oo. 

Falr'water,  in  Witconnn,  a  post-village  of  Fond  du 
Lac  CO.,  about  22  m.  W.  of  l^ond  du  Lac. 

Fair'* way,  n.  The  mid  passage  in  a  short  channel; 
the  navigable  part  of  a  river. 

Fair-weather,  in  Alaska,  a  mountain  abont  86  m. 
NJCofCapeFairweather.  It  is  an  important  land-msrk 
on  the  British  and  American  fh>ntier,  and  is  said  to  be 
nearly  16.000  feet  high. 

Fair  Weather,  in  Ulinois,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Falrweather  laland,  in  Connecticut,  at  the  entrance 
of  Black  Ruck  Harbor.  It  has  a  light-house,  Lat.  41^  8' 
24"  N.,  Lon.  73©  W  30"  W.,  46  ft.  above  the  aea-lerel. 

Falr'y,n.  fFr./fo/Ger./er;  Sp./ada;  It/ata;  proUbly 
firom  lAt.  fatum,  a  prophetic  declamtion,  from  /a,  root 
of  obsolete  for,  fatui,  to  speak.  In  0.  Fr.,  jnir  fferit 
signifies  fiitally.  Pers.  part,  a  fairy.]  A  fav;  an  imag- 
inary being  or  spirit,  supposed  to  assume  a  human  form, 
dance  in  meadows,  steal  infants,  and  play  a  variety  of 
pranks:  an  enchantress. 

(Mjfth,)  In  the  traditional  m vthologv  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe, /at rte«  (theeltie«  of  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
see  Elt)  were  generally  believed  to  be  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate beings,  parUking  both  of  the  nature  of  men 
and  spirits,  having  material  bodies,  and  yet  possetwed 
of  the  power  of  making  themselves  invisible,  and  of 
pasdns  through  any  sort  of  enclosure.  They  were  re- 
markably small  in  stature,  with  fair  complexions,  and 
generally  clothed  In  green.  Their  haunU  were  believed 
to  be  groves,  verdant  meadows,  and  the  slopes  of  hills, 
and  their  great  diversion  dancing  hand-in-hand  in  a  cir- 
cle, as  mentioned  in  JHdtwnmer  Night t  Dream.  The 
traces  ot  their  tiny  feet  are  supposed  to  remain  visible 
in  the  grass  lone  afterwards,  and  are  called  fhiry  Bings 
or  Circlet,  (q.  \7)  They  were  regarded  as  being  some- 
times benevolent,  ana  sometimes  mischisTons.  The 
diseases  of  cattle  were  fkvquentlv  attributed  to  theh* 
mischievous  operations;  and  cattle  that  died  suddenly, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  were  commonly  said  to  be 
elf-thi^.  They  were  said  to  be  very  fond  of  young 
children,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  away  such 
as  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  leave  vixens  of  their  own 
in  their  room.  In  Poole's  Pamattut  are  given  the 
names  of  the  fkiry  court:  "  Oberon,  the  emperor;  Mat, 
the  empress;  Ptrriwiggin,  PtrriwinkU,  Puck,  aJbgdb- 
lin,  Tomalin,  Tom  Thumb,  courtiers;  Hop,  Mop,  Drop, 
Pip,  Drip,  Skip,  Tiib,  Tib,  Tick,  Pink,  Pin,  Quick,  Gill, 
Ion,  Tit,  Wap,  Wim,  Nit,  the  maids  of  honor :  Nymphidia, 
the  mother  of  the  maids.**  Croker,  in  bin  Fairy  L^gendt 
and  Traditioni  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  de^ribes  them  as 
beings  ^'afew  inches  high,  airy,  and  almost  trannparent 
in  body:  so  delicate  in  their  form,  that  a  dewdrop,  when 
they  chance  to  dance  on  it,  trembles,  indeed,  but  never 
breaks.  Both  sexes  are  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
mortal  beings  cannot  be  compared  to  them."  They  live 
in  large  societies,  and  are  governed  by  a  queen ;  and  the 
peasantry  never  speak  of  them  but  witn  caution  and 
respect,  as  the  good  peonlt  unA  friend*,  believing  them 
to  be  present,  and  to  hear  what  is  said.  They  have 
their  dwellings  in  clefts  of  rocks,  caves,  and  ancient 
tumuli,  and  every  part  of  them  is  decorated  in  the  most 
splendid  and  gorgeous  manner.  The  popular  belief  In 
fairies  may  be  ssid  to  have  generally  died  out;  but  to 
it  we  are  indebted  for  a  class  of  literature  which,  to  the 
young  at  least,  has  its  ceaseless  charms. •The  fairy 
superstition  belongs  to  modem  Europe.  We  find  noUi- 
ing  like  it  among  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen  referred 
to  in  Scripture.  In  classical  mytholognr,  there  is  nothing 
nearer  to  it  than  the  nymph  of  the  fountain  or  grove 
among  the  Greeks.    The  true  fairy  tales  first  became 

Kpular  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  the 
ilians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  take  the  lead. 
They  afterward  became  very  popular  in  France;  and,  at 
the  present,  they  are  more  extensive  and  popular  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 

Falr'y,  o.    Belonging  to  fairies;  given  by  fairies. 

Falr'y-land,  n.  ( JfyfA.)  The  imaginary  land  of  the 
fisiries. 

Falr'y  BInjg,  or  Cibclb,  n,  A  ring  occasionally  ob- 
served in  pastures,  and  which  was  usually  attributed  by 
the  peasantry  of  western  Europe  to  the  dancing  of  the 
ikiries.  They  are  seldom  of  a  perfect  furm,  but  are  usu- 
ally more  or  less  irregular,  sometimes  forming  a  series 
of  arcs  of  circles.  They  were  ascribed  by  scientific  men 
to  various  causes;  but  they  are  now  known  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  growth  of  certain  kinds  of  f^ngi,  which, 
proceeding  outwards  f^om  a  centre,  render  the  soil  for 
a  time  unfitted  for  the  nourishment  of  grass. 
alsans,  (He  dee,)  i/ais'a,)  a  small  island  formed  by 
the  Bidassoa.  near  Irun,  on  the  borders  of  France  and 
Spain.  In  1660,  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  here 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France. 

Fal'son*s  Depot,  in  North  Qtrolina,  a  poet-village  of 
Duplin  CO.,  abt  03  m.  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Faith,  n.  [Lat.  Jides,  ftrotajldo,  to  trust,  put  confidence 
in ;  Fr.  /ot,  faith ;  Qt.peiOt5,  to  persuade,  prithnmai,  to 
believe  or  trust  in.]  That  assent  or  credence  which  we 
give  to  the  declaration  or  promise  of  another,  on  the 
authority  of  the  person  who  makes  it.  The  greater 
partof  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  information 
of  others,  and  depends  upon  the  credence  which  we  give 
to  their  testimony:  hence,  to  believe  and  to  know  are 
sometimes  used  indiscriminately.  Faith  is  the  means 
by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  thin^  which  do  not 
come  under  our  own  obaervation,  —  things  nnt  g^rn  ;  and 
in  this  way  faith  is  distinguished  f^om  sight.  Faith  is 
also  distinct  from  reason,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
matters  which  we  cannot  comprehend  by  our  reason : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  while  we  exercise  faith,  we  must 
also  exercise  reason ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  an 
acceptable  fidth  without  reason  for  so  exercisiii 
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Henry  Rogers  reprpwnts  **rMaon  and  fiUth  as  twin- 
bom  ;  the  one,  in  furin  Hiid  feeturre,  the  inuifce  of  nutnly 
beaaty,  the  other  of  ft* ruiiiiiie  tcrace  and  gentleneM,  liut 
to  each  of  whom,  Hlan!  i«  allotted  a  tad  privation. 
Whilf  the  bri{;ht  ey«j  of  Reoiion  are  foil  of  piercing  nod 
reelltrta  intelligence,  hia  ear  is  closed  to  sound;  and 
while  Faith  has  an  etir  of  exquisite  delicacy,  on  her 
Bi)elitle88  ofU,  as  she  lifts  them  toward  heaven,  the 
sunijeain  pl.tys  in  vain.  Iland-in-hand  the  brother  and 
sidttT,  in  all  niutuitl  love,  pursue  their  way  through  a 
World  on  whicli,  like  ours,  day  breaks  and  night  falls 
alternate ;  by  day  the  eyes  of  Rea-ton  are  the  guide  of 
Faith,  and  by  night  the  ear  of  Faith  is  the  guide  of 
Reason.'*    (Es^uiy  on  Reason  and  PttWt,) 

(  TIttnl.)  The  HS9*'nt  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  what ' 
ha<)  been  reveiiKM  to  lu  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  more' 
particularly  tiiat  living  reception  of  truth  by  the  heart i 
by  which  we  see  onr  sinfnliuiM  in  the  sight  of  God,  andi 
are  led  to  flee  to  Christ  f"*r  salvation. 

(Myth,)  Fides  was  deified  by  the  Romans,  and  had  a| 
temple  dedjcate<i  to  her  as  early  as  the  time  of  N'uma' 
Pompilius.  No  sacriAce  in  which  blood  was  shed  was  al- 
lowed to  be  offered  to  her.  Ilorace  (<\irK^  Lib.  1.  Dd. 
21)  beautifully  descriltes  her  as  the  "si!»ter  of  Justice.*' 
She  is  at  times  repretteiitod  on  me*1als,  either  with  a 
l>asket  of  fruit  in  one  hand  and  ears  of  com  in  the  other, 
or  as  holding  a  turtle-<love ;  but  her  usual  symbol  is  two 
handii  clasped  together. 

FaltbTuI,  a.  Full  of  faith ;  baring  faith,  trust,  or 
fidelity;  firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  and  to  the 
duties  of  religion ;  firmly  adhering  to  duty ;  of  true 
fidelity ;  loyal ;  true  to  allegiance ;  constant  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  or  serrices;  trusty;  observant  of 
compacts,  treaties,  contracts,  vows,  Ac  :  true  to  one's 
word  :  true ;  exact :  true  to  the  marriage-covenant ; 
conformable  to  truth;  constant;  worthy  of  belief. 

F»ltli'ftilly,  adv.  In  a  faithful  manner;  with  good 
faith. 

Faltb'ftalnefifiv    n.     Fidelity;    constancy;    loyalty; 
honesty  ;  veracity  ;  adherence  to  duty. 
'*  For  there  Is  no  faithf^Utyu*  la  year  ■oath."  —  Aalia  Ux.  4. 

Faltblemi,  a.  Without  belief  in  the  revealed  truths 
of  reliinon.  —  IVrfldious  ;  disloyal ;  not  true  to  duty, 
profestiion,  or  proraim;.  —  Delnatve ;  onaatiafiurtory ;  de- 
ceptive. 

Fal th'l  esnly ,  adv.  In  a  deceptive,  fklse,  or  perfldioiui 
mHniiiT. 

Faith  le^umesA,  n.    Unbelief  in  revealed  religion. 

— Perfidy  ;  treiu-hery  ;  disloyalty. 

— Violation  of  promise,  or  covenant. 

Fake,  «.  [A.  S./tegun,  to  join.]  (yatU.)  Any  one  of 
the  circles  forni(Ml  by  a  cable  or  rope,  as  it  lies  in  a  coil. 

Fakir,  {/ukeer'.)  n.  [Ar.  /akhar,  poor.]  A  meml»er 
of  an  order  of  mendicants  or  penitents  existing  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  particularly  in  India,  who 
is  synonymous  with  the  Persian  and  Turkish  drrviMh. 
8ome  of  them  live  in  communities,  while  others  live 
singly,  as  hermits,  or  wander  aljout,  making  strange  dis- 
pla.vs  of  self-torture  and  mortification.  Their  appear- 
ance is  filthy  and  disgnstin/  in  the  extreme.  They  go 
about  naked,  frequently  wlili  their  Ito^Ues  besmeared 
with  the  dung  of  the  holy  c«iw,  which  excrement  they 
also  U"e  for  making  flre^,  in  lieu  of  wotnl.  They  some- 
times unite  in  liand^.  carrying  bannen*.  and  making  a 
great  n«»ise  with  drums  and  lionii.  Some  of  them  hold 
their  arms  up  in  one  position  for  years  (see  Fig.  340)  till 
tliey  have  Kxit  the  power  of  taking  them  down  again: 
otiiers  lH*nd  the  bo-ly  forwanl.  till  they  are  unable  to  re- 
store it  to  its  natiirai  position  again ;  while  others  clenok 
their  fist«  till  the  iiaiU  gn»w  throrgh  the  hand,  and  others 
are  perpetUiUly  lying  down  on  be«1s  of  spikes  (Fig.  985). 


FalaUie,  {fa-taUfy)  a  town  of  Franee,  department  of 
Calvados,  16  m.  from  Caen.  The  castle,  which  stands 
on  a  precipice,  and  in  which  William  the  Conqueror  was 
bom  in  10*^4.  is  in  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  a  tower. 
Manuf.   Lace,  linen,  Ac.    i\)p.  »,723. 


Pig.  985.  —  rAKiR  oy  k  bed  or  snna.  (Keraaii  sect) 

(Prom  Ooald's  Ori€nUd  Dromimg^) 

They  nsnally  take  up  their  abode  in  shady  places,  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  old  and  ruinous  buildings,  without 
anything  to  repose  on  or  to  cover  thenmelves.  One 
writ*'r  affirms  that  a  member  of  this  order  should  have 
ten  of  the  qualities  proper  to  the  dog:  among  which 
are,  to  be  alwajrs  hungry ;  to  have  no  fixed  re«i<lence ; 
to  watch  during  the  night:  to  leave  n<i  heritage  after 
his  death;  not  to  abandon  his  master,  although  ill- 
treated  by  him:  to  content  himself  with  the  lowest 
place,  and  to  yield  his  seat  to  any  one  who  wants  it  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  three  millions 
of  fakirs  in  India.  Mnny  of  them  are  undoubtedly  in- 
sane ;  bnt  the  greater  part  of  them  are  impostors  and 
hypocrites,  and  traverse  the  country  begging  and  in- 
structing credulous  people  in  religion.  It  is  dangerous 
both  to  his  life  and  money  for  an  unarmed  person  to 
meet  them. 

Falcade^n.  [Fr..fh>m  Lat/alx.  a  sickle.]  {Man.)  k 
horse  is  said  to  make  falcadet  when  he  throws  himself 
npon  bis  haunches  two  or  three  times  in  quick  cunrets. 

Fal'eat««  or  Fal'eafed,  p.  o.  [Lat /oiootia,  from 
faU,  a  sickle.]  (£M.  and  ZoSl.)  Bent  like  a  scythe ; 
nooked;  curved. 


/^.  986.  —  C\8TLB  or   rAL\I8B. 

Falea'tton,  n.  Crookedness;  a  form  like  that  of  a 
reaper's  hook. 

Faldllon,  (/awrskim,)  n.     [Fr.  faurhnn  ;  Lat/aJ/v) 
and  falcio,  from  falx^  a  ricUe.J    A  scimitar;  a  short, 
crooked  sword. 
"  Old  faUkiimM  are  new  tempered  la  the  Sree."  —  Dr^dtn. 

Fal'dform,  a.  fl^t./aLr,  a  sickle,  and /orsui,  shi^ie.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  reaping-hook. 

Fal'co«  n.    See  F\LCO!r. 

Falcon,  (/ate'it/wi,)  n.  \Yt.  fattam;  Bp.  halenn:  Lat 
/alcn^  from  fair,  a  sickle.  Compare  Oer.  /aUf^  A.  8. 
ualcn,  and  Or.  phaUon.]  The  common  name  of  the 
genuN  /b/co,  or  sub-family  Falconinm,  family  F>'lconidie. 
including  the  true  Falcons,  or  those  species  of  dinmal 
birds  of  prey,  which,  in  the  language  of  falconry,  were 
styled  nobie  birds  of  prey.  They  are  characterized  by 
a  bill  cnrved  from  the  base,  the  upper  mandible  hooked 
at  the  point,  and  the  cutting  edise  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble fumifihed  with  a  strong  prrtjecting  notch,  or  tnoth. 
The  claws  are  also  sharp,  curv^,  and  strong ;  and  in 
accordance  with  all  this  powerfnl  armatnre,  the  whole 
frame  is  very  robust  and  muscular.  The  legs  are  rather 
short,  and  have  great  power  in  striking  or  seixing  prey. 
The  keel  of  the  sternum  (breast-b^me)  is  very  lar»:e,  and 
adapted  for  the  attachment  of  powerful  muscles;  the 
fnrcnla  and  ooracoid  bones  are  also  very  strong,  so  as  to 
afford  a  sufficient  resisting  bitse  for  very  powerfnl  sc- 
tlon  of  the  wings.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed, 
the  first  and  third  qnill-feathem  of  equal  length,  the 
second  rather  the  longest,  the  flr«t  and  second  quill- 
feathers  emarginated  near  the  tip.  Tlie  true  falcons  are 
bolder  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  any  other  Fal 
conidsB — even  eacrles  Their  acuteness  of  rision  is 
wonderful ;  and  they  have  very  great  iwwers  of  flight 


F^f.  987.— THK  OBRFALOOH. 

A  F.  is  known  to  have  traversed  the  distance  between 
Fontainebleau  and  Malta,  not  less  than  1,3S0  miles,  in  24 
hours;  and  as  these  birds  do  not  usually  fly  during  the 
night  its  flight  was  probably  at  the  rate  of  70  or  80 
nmes  an  hour.  They  soar  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the 
air,  always  endeavoring  to  outsoar  any  bird  of  whith 
they  may  be  in  pursuit  Bud  to  swoop  down  upon  it  from 
above ;  although  it  is  far  more  difficult  for  them  to  rise 
vertically  in  a  calm  atmosphere  than  for  birds  of  short 
and  rounded  wing.  Thus,  they  either  rise  obliquely^ften 
also  making  their  onward  flight  in  a  series  of  arcs — or 
avail  themselves  of  the  wind,  and  by  flying  against  it 
are  borne  aloft  as  a  boy's  kite  is.  The  species  ara  pretty 
numerous :  some  of  them  are  of  very  wide  geographic 
distribution,  while  others  ara  peculiar  to  CMtain  coun- 


tries or  climates.    The  American  species  are  the  Pna> 
aKmt:  F,  q.  v.  ( /hleo  pfrrfpniua),  of  which  the  female  ii, 

Sir  txcdUncc,  the  F.  of  fiilconera  (set*  II««U5uk  the 
lack-headed  F.  (F.  nigrieep*\  closely  lelat*^  to  the 
preceding:  the  Piobox  Hawk.  q.  v.  {F.  cr>1uml'anu.sn 
the  Orange-breasted  Hawk  {F.  auranH»u ,  of  Tfxa»  anj 
S.  America,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  |irec«-4h'np:  the 
Pmanux  #*.,  q.  v.  {F.  polpagnu) ;  the  Gexfau»\.  7.  r. 
(/*.  candieans  and  ieelatiduMg). 

(Gun.)  A  sort  of  ancient  cannon,  seven  feet  lone, 
taking  a  load  of  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  povtW, 
and  throwing  a  ball  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  weight. 

Falconer,  (/atck'nwr^)n.  [Fr. /aueommir.]  A  \>vt^jii 
who  breeds  or  trains  hawks  for  taking  wild-fowl. 

—One  who  follows  the  sport  of  fowling  with  hawks. 

Fal'conet,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  lAt. /alrmirto,  a  young 
falcon.]  (Gun.)  A  small  cannon  anciently  used,(«me- 
what  smaller  than  the /airow.  —  See  Falcox. 

Fal'con-lircn'til,  n.  [Fr]  (ifaufUnp.)  A  fiilcon, 
when  full-feathered  and  completely  bred,  or  trained. 

Falcon'idae,  n.  pi.  (ZoUl.)  The  Falcons,  a  family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  ord.  Arcipxtrft  or  Naptnres,  Thf** 
birds  of  prey  have  the  head  covered  with  feathers,  snd 
the  eyebrows  prominent,  giving  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  being  deep  in  the  head.  The  beak  is  strong  snd 
hooked,  and  the  claws  or  talons  very  sharp,  stroof, 
much  incurved,  and  retractile.  The  species  are  nnfl)e^ 
ona.  and  the  family  is  divided  into  several  sub-faroilifs 
or  genera,  described  in  this  work  under  the  beads  Acan- 
TKiJtM,  the  Spar- 
row-hawks: Aqtn- 
Lix jc,  the  Eagles ; 
FALC0?i(/a/<v>i|. 
•nsr),  the  true  Fal- 
cons: BlTBO  (frw- 
termidfe).  the  Buz- 
xard»;  AsTUB,  the 
Goshawks;  Mil-i 
VI5JB,  the  Kites:! 
C1BCU8  (circi9ut),\ 
the  Harriers ;  and 
P0LTBORU8  (po/jf- 
boritue),  the  Cam> 
caras. 

Faleonrnae,  is. 
pi.  (Zod.)  A  sub- 
fkmily  of  birds, 
corresponding  to 
the  genua  falco. — 
See  Falcok. 

Fal'eonrjr,  a. 
rital.  faUaniria; 
Fr.  /aMoofinme, 
from  Lat  faleo^ 
a  hawk.]  See 
IIawuko. 

Fald'stoo 
[A.  8.  feald,  fold, 
and  stoof,  a  chair  or  seat]  (EeeJ.)  A  portalde'seat  nindo 
to  fold  up  after  the  manner  of  a  camp^tool,  placerl  wiiiun 
the  choir  for  the  bishop,  when  not  officiating  in  his  own 
cathedral. 

—The  stool  on  which  the  kings  of  England  kneel  at  their 
coronation. 

Fale'ine,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  Joining  the  Senegal, 
after  a  couree  of  200  m.,  in  Lat.  14°  40^  N..  Lon.  11°  48'. 

Faler'nian  Wine,  one  of  the  fiivorite  wines  of  the 
Romans,  was  so  called  from  FaUmus  Ager.  the  district 
in  which  it  was  grown,  and  which  lay  at  the  N.  pert 
of  Campania,  between  the  Massican  Hills  snd  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Yultumus.  It  is  descril>ed  by  Horace  as, 
in  his  time,  surpassing  all  other  wines  then  in  repute, 
and  seems  to  have  been  in  great  favor  with  the  |H#t 
himself.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  however,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  Falemian  wine  hnd  alrendy,  owing  t(»  a  want 
of  care  in  its  cultivation,  begun  to  decline  in  quality; 
and  the  wine  then  esteemed  the  best  was  a  variety  grown 
in  the  Falemian  neighborhood,  and  called  fhustianum. 

Fallero,  MaBINO,  (faJrt^ir^o,)  a  Venetian  noble,  snc- 
ce<Mled  Andrew  Dandolo  as  doge  of  Venice,  in  1364.  He 
had  previously  commanded  the  troops  of  the  republic 
at  the  siege  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  king  of  Hungary;  and  w;ts 
afterwards  ambasssdor  to  Genoa  and  Rome.  When  lie 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  doge,  he  was  76  years  of  age. 
and  had  a  young  and  beautiful  wife.  Jealous  of  Michar^ 
Steno.  he  quarrelled  with  and  was  insulted  by  him  at  a 
masquerade;  but  Steno  being  sentenced  to  no  more 
than  a  month's  imprisonment  for  his  offence.  Faliero, 
burning  with  revenge,  entered  into  a  coniipiracy  vritb 
the  plebeians  to  overturn  the  government  and  masaacre 
the  patricians.  On  the  night  before  it  ^-hm  to  be  carried 
into  effect  ^h®  plot  was  diM»vered,  and  Faliero  snfTered 
decapitotion,  April  17, 1355.  His  character  is  delineated 
with  hiatorical  truth  by  Lord  Byron,  In  one  of  his  noblest 
tragedies. 

FalM'cl,  a  people  of  Etmria.  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  Macedonian  colony.  When  they  were  besieired 
by  Camillas,  a  schoolmaster  went  out  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  with  his  pupils,  and  offered  to  betray  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  enemy,  that,  by  such  a  possession, 
he  might  easily  oblige  the  place  to  surrender.  Osmil- 
lus  heard  the  propoaal  with  indignation,  and  ordered 
the  man  to  be  sMpped  naked,  and  whipped  back  to  the 
town  by  the  very  pupils  whom  his  perfidy  would  have 
betraycKl.  This  instance  of  magnanimity  operated  upon 
the  people  so  powerfully,  that  they  surrendered  to  the 
Romans. 

FallKensU»ln,  a  town  of  Saxony,  12  m.  troia  Planeo. 
Manuf.  Muslin-weaving,  Ac.    Bop.  ijOOO. 

Falliirlr,    a   town  and  pariBh  of  Bootlaad,  in  8tir> 
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I!ngr<h!r^  2i  m.  from  Kdinbnrgh.  Thrse  fairs,  the  grmt- 
f^t  in  ScotUnd.  are  held  here,  under  the  name  of  the 
TrfsU  of  i^xUirk.  ThoM  fairs  are  excloslrely  for  cattle, 
ib(«p,aod  borsea;  and  not  leee  than  300,000  head  of 
CMttle  Mud  Hli*^ei»  are  nnniially  ezpoeed  for  aile  at  them, 
now  ioperceiled  by  weekly  auction*.  Pop.  1890»  16,600. 
—Here  WalUce  waa  defeated  by  Edward  I. ;  and  the 
p.ral  amir  by  the  adhen>nta  of  the  houi>e  of  Stuart,  1746. 
V^\\Llnn&J,/awkfUindy)  Lucius  Cart,  Viaconnt,an  Ens- 
liih  politician  and  mnn  of  letter*,  b.  at  Burford,  Oxford- 
thin*,  1610.  He  vna  educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  and 
at  Cambridge;  and  on  inheriting  a  large  fortune,  mar- 
ried, and  in  happy  retirement  devoted  him*elf  to  earnest 
•tudy,  eA}oying  the  society  of  Selden,  Chiilingworth,  and 
other  eminent  men.  In  1639  he  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  entered 
parliament.  On  the  trial  of  Strafford  he  interposed  in 
behalf  of  moderation  and  delav.  His  purity  and  eensi- 
tiTenea*  of  character  made  him  incapable  of  being  a 
partisan,  and  also  anfltted  him  for  action  in  such  stormy 
time*.  In  1641  the  king  succeeded,  through  the  agency 
of  Clarendon,  in  attaching  F.  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
made  him  sncretanr  of  state.  But  F.  distrusted  the 
kii^  and  despised  the  court;  and  the  king  feared  him. 
Thoofrh  he  thenceforth  attended  the  king,  his  sym- 
pathies Wire  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  the  distrao- 
tioos  and  cnlamities  of  his  country  broke  his  heart 
He  fell  early  in  the  day  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury, 
Sept.  '20,  1(U3,  according  to  his  presentiment,  and  his 
body  va*  found  on  the  following  day. 
PftlklMMl«  in  y.  CUmlina,  a  poet-rillage  of  Pitt  co., 
oo  the  lar  Rirer,  abt.  70  m.  E.  br  S.  of  Raleigh. 
Falkland  lales,  twu  large  islands,  with  a  uumberot 
nuaUer  one*  surrounding  them,  situate  in  the  Southern 
AtUutic  Ocean.  Lat.  Iietw«en  oP  and  o'JP  Mt'  S.,  Lon. 
betwten  57*^  H/  »ud  61°  20  W.— These  islHua*  were 
diKovered  by  Davis  in  1592,  and  came  into  thi<  poesee- 
lioo  of  the  Uritiah  In  1771.  Their  a|>pn)i)riatiou  has 
been  at  time*  disputed ;  but  since  I83a  the  British  have 
beU  uninterrupted  occupancy  of  them.  CapUaiy  Stanley. 
Arm,  4.741  sq.  m.  PtipuLUioH  (1891)  1,789,  consisting 
muelly  uf  Buenoa-.\yreau  culonists. 
Falk'ner**  or  Fanlkner^a  Island,  in  Conn.,  a 
Ugfat-liouM  of  Guilford  Harbor;  Lat.  41^  12"  45^  N.,  Lon. 
T29^54FW.  It  has  a  flashing  light  and  a  fog-bell. 
Fall,  (/awt,)  r.  I*,  {imp.  fell;  pp.  FALLilf.)  [A.  8. 
/eaUnt ;  Oer.  fallen;  IaL/oOo  ;  Sansk. pAoi,  to  fly  apart. 
8ee  FaiuJ  To  drop  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place;  to 
descend  by  the  weight  or  by  the  power  of  gravity  alone ; 
as,  a/olZea  leaH  —  To  tumble  down ;  to  drop  prone  from 
an  erect  to  a  proatrate  condition. 

"Saal/cOall  aloosoa  the  earth. "  —  1  Sam.  zxvill.  SO. 
—To  flow  out  of  its  channel  into  a  pond,  lake,  or  sea,  as  a 
river;  to  pass  at  the  outlet ;  to  discharge  into  a  twain ; 
to  disembogue ;  aa,  the  Mississippi /aU<  into  the  Mexican 
Golf. 
—To  d<i^  txtati  the  waya  of  innocence ;  to  transgress ; 
to  Mn ;  to  err ;  to  lapae ;  to  apoetatixe ;  to  depart  from 
the  ^th  or  from  rectitude. 

"  Croaiw«ll . . .  ftlof  awaf  amMUoa : 
Bj  tbM  aio  /Wl  Um  angals."  —  Shakt. 

—To  die,  particularly  by  violence ;  to  perish ;  as,  he/eU  in 
battle. 

—To  sink  into  disrepute  or  discrace ;  to  decline ;  to  be 
plonged  into  misery;  to  be  given  up,  overthrown,  or 
mined :  to  be  lowered  In  the  estimation  of  others ;  as, 
"  a  poor,  weak  woman/oZTn  from  favour."  ( Shakt.)  —  To 
decline  from  riolence  or  intensity  to  calmness  or  remia- 
■ioo ;  as,  the  breexe/oUt  away. 

**  Bar  tvrj  ftH,  b«r  foaoiiiig  eeaa'd."  —  Dr^dtn. 

—To  sink ;  to  become  lowered ;  us,  the  barometer  la/alling. 

—To  decrease  in  value ;  to  become  le»s  in  demand  or  price ; 
as,  gold  has /aUen  to  120. 
"  Ents  will  /aB,  aod  loeomat  cvcrj  day  lasMo."  —  Lockt. 

—To  paa*  into  a  new  state  of  l>ody  or  mind ;  to  IxHrnme: 
to  enter  upon  a  new  pha^e  of  sensation  or  thought ;  as, 
to/ttU  in  love,  to /all  sick. 
"  Badkd  with  all  theaaataeaa  of  a  naa  fatting  aalaep."  AUtrburjf. 

—To  sink  into  an  air  of  dct|ection,  discontent,  anger, 
sorrow,  or  shame. 
**  I  bar*  obscrrad  of  lata  thy  look*  are  faOen."  —  Additon. 

—To  happen ;  to  belall ;  to  come  to  pass ;  to  light  on ;  to 
come  by  chance. 
"  Tb  grlsvad.  mj  frlaod,  the  ebaae*  aheold  /UI  od  700."  Drjfdti, 

Fall,  V.  a.  Tb  drop ;  to  let  fall.  ^ 

"  Do  yoo  th*  like,  to  foB  It  00  Ooosalo."  —  5*«ik«. 

—To  Rink;  to  lower;  to  depress;  to  abase; — in  contra- 
distinction to  raiM. 

"  Cpoo  lesMotac  lQt«rc*t  to  fosr  per  eeat.,  70a /all  the  prioa  of 
7Mr  aative  ooAaodlilea."  —  Lock*. 

—To  yearn ;  to  bring  forth,  as  lambs. 

"  Tb«T  tbao  ooooeiTiog.  did  la  yeamloc-time 
/tea  parti-ooloarvd  lamba."  —  Skakt. 

—To  pass  or  be  transferred  by  chance,  lot,  dbtribution,  in- 
heritance, or  otherwise ;  —  with  on,  to,  or  upon  ;  a*,  the 
estate /e/f  to  him. 

"  If  to  bar  shar*  soaa  female  arters /aO, 
Look  on  bar  faea.  aod  yoa'll  forgot  tbam  all."  —  Aipa. 
—To  Issue;  to  terminate ;  to  end;  to  prove  In  the  result ; 

SB. "  A*  the  matter /aUff."—5^aJ^«. 
—To  be  dropped,  or  uttered,  as  words,  by  chance,  careless- 
ness, or  Imprudence ;  aa,  he  let  fall  enough  to  betray 
himself. 
—To  ebb;  to  become  shallower;  aa,  the  river  has  fatten 
two  feet. 

7b  /iM  aboard  of.  iNoMi^  To  mn  foul  of;  to  oome 
iatn  contact  or  collision  with  ;^  said  of  one  vessel  in 
ooonection  with  another.  ^  2b  fail  astfrn.  (NauL)  To 
he  left  behind  by  another  vessel ;  to  be  driven  back 


I  with  the  stem  foremost ;  as,  onr  consort  fell  gradually 
astern.  —  7>*  fall  away.  To  grow  lean ;  to  become  thin- 
ner or  reduced  in  flesh ;  as,  he  has  faUttn  away  into 
nothing. — To  backslide  from  allegiHUce,  duty,  or  reli- 
gion; to  apostatise;  to  depart  from  truth,  honor,  or 
virtne.  **  These  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  temp- 
tation fall  away."  (Luke  viii.  13.)— To  perish;  to  be 
lost.  —  TofaU  back.  To  recede;  to  retreat ;  to  give  way. 
**  We  have  often  fallen  back  from  onr  resolutioiu." 
(Taylor.)  —  7b  fall  calm.  (Naut.)  To  cease  blowing,  as 
the  wind ;  as,  it  has /aUm  a  dead  coZm. —  To  fall  down. 
(Naut.)  To  drop  down  a  river  or  «stuarv  with  the  ebl>- 
tide.  —  To  prostrate  one's  self  in  an  attitude  of  prayer 
or  adoration.  "  All  kings  shall  faU  down  before  him." 
(FtalMM  Ixxii.  11.) —  ThfallfouL  To  make  an  onslaught 
or  attack  upon.  **  I  fell  foul  of  the  rogue  and  battered 
him  heartily."  (D'Urfey.)—(Naut.)  To  come  into  con- 
tact or  collision  with ;  as,  to  fail  foul  of  an  enemy's 
ship,  and  carry  her  by  boarding.  —  To  fall  from.  To  re- 
Tolt;  to  depart  from  adherence.  *•  The  emperor  /Wi  by 
degrees /row  the  king  of  England."  {Hay ward.)— 7b 
fim  home.  (Naut.)  To  form  an  inward  curvature,  as  the 
bends  and  timbers  of  a  ship. —  To  fall  in.  To  concur; 
to  meet.  **  Objections /aM  in  here,  and  are  the  must  con- 
vincing artfuments  of  the  truth.'*  (Woodwai-d.)  —  To 
■ink;  to  subside;  its,  the  foundations  of  the  building 
f€U  in. — (Mil.)  To  form  into  ranks,  as  troops. —  7b 
fall  in  with.  To  coincide;  to  agree  with;  as,  I  readily 
fell  in  with  his  views.  —  To  comply  with :  to  acquiesce ; 
to  yield  to.  "Any  single  paper  that  falls  in  with  the 
popular  taste,  brings  one  in  a  number  of  letters."  (Addi- 
son.)—  (Naut.)  To  discover:  to  sight;  as.  before  night 
the  Bhlp  fell  in  with  the  land.  —  To  fall  off.  To  separate 
or  break  fh)m ;  as,  *•  friendship /a^<  ojf."  (Siiaks.) —  To 
fall  on,  or  upon.  To  attack ;  to  make  an  onslaught ;  to 
assault.  "  Draw  all ;  and  when  I  give  the  word,ya/i  on." 
((Bdipus.) —  To  fall  over.  To  revolt ;  to  desert,  or  change 
sides. ''  And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ?  "  (l^aks.) 
— To  fall  out.  To  quarrel ;  to  become  antagonistic ;  to  jar ; 
to  grow  conb^ntioiM.  •*  I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with 
her."  (Shaks.)  —  To  happen ;  to  befall ;  to  come  to  pass. 
•*  Who  think  you  is  my  Doria  fallen  <m<  to  be  ? "  (Sidney.) 

—  To  fall  short.  To  become  deficient ;  to  fail  in  anything ; 
as,  the  copy  falls  short  of  the  original,  I  fell  sht/rt  of 
cash,  Ac.  —  To  fall  to.  To  begin ;  to  apply  one's  self  to ;  to 
commence ;  to  set  altout.  "  My  Xndy  fails  to  play."  (fbpe.) 

—  To  transfer  allegiance  to;  to  submit  to. —  7b  fail 
under.  Tt»  be  ranged  with ;  to  be  reckoned  with ;  as, 
greenbacks /aU  under  the  head  of  money.  —  To  be  sub- 
ject ;  to  become  the  subject  of;  as,  the  matter /eU  itnder 
his  notice. 

Fall,  n.  [Tcel./a/t.l  Act  of  falling  or  dropping,  or  de- 
scending from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by  gravity:  de- 
scent; as,the/u/2  of  a  piece  of  rock.  — Act  of  dropping 
or  tumbling  fh>m  an  erect  to  a  prostrate  posture;  a 
tumble ;  as,  a/a/<  down-etaira. 

— Death ;  destruction ;  overthrow ;  ruin. 

'  Oor  fbtbara  .  .  .  bad  a  great  fall  before  tbeir  eoamlea." 

JwiUkyii\.9. 

— Downfall ;  degradation ;  declension  ot  greatness,  power, 
or  dominion ;  as,  the/aU  of  the  Roman  empire. 

— Declension  or  departure  trom  goodness  or  innocence, 

ttom  foith  or  duty ;   lapse ;    transgression ;  apoatas y  ; 

the  act  of  our  first  parent*  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit; 

also,  the  apostasy  of  the  rebellious  angels. 

"  Tbia  revolt  of  tblna  is  Ilka  aootber /all  of  maa."  —  Skaks. 

— A  sheer  descent  of  water;  a  cataract;  a  cascade;  a  wa- 
terfall; as,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  —  Extent  of  descent; 
distance  which  anything  traverses  in  the  act  of  falling; 
as,  there  was  a^au  of  two  hundred  feet  of  water. 

— Act  of  sinking,  or  experiencing  sensible  depression;  as, 
the /aU  of  the  barometer. — Outlet,  disembogiiement,  or 
discharge  of  a  river  or  current  of  water  into  the  (tccan, 
or  into  a  lake  or  pond ;  as,  the/att  of  the  Potomac  into 
the  Atlantic.  —  Declination  of  sound ;  a  sinking  of  tone; 
cadence;  as,  the /a/i  of  the  voice.  —  Diminution;  de- 
cline ;  decrease  of  price  or  value ;  depreciation  in  worth ; 
as,  a/a//  in  the  money-market,  a /a//  in  public  securities. 

— Act  of  fulling  or  cutting  down ;  as,  KfaU  of  timber. 

— A  slope,  declivity,  or  abrupt  descent;  as,  there  the 
ground  hii<l  a  sudden /aU.  —  Chance ;  fortune ;  accident ; 
hap"  as,  •  wimtever/o//  may  fall."  —  Shaks. 

nxll  i$  one  of  those  general  words  of  which  it  is  Tery 
difficult  to  ascertain  or  detail  the  full  signification.  It 
retains  in  most  of  its  senses  some  part  of  its  primitive 
menning,  and  implies,  either  literally  or  figuratively, 
descent,  violence,  or  suddenness.  In  many  of  its  senses 
it  is  opposed  to  riu ;  but  in  others  has  no  counterpart 
or  correlative. 

—An  article  of  female  attire;  as,  the  faU  ot  a  bonnet — 
A  snare  or  trap  for  game  and  other  animals.  —  In  Soot- 
laud,  a  land-measure  of  six  ells,  or  the  fortieth  part  of 
a  rood. — (Naut.)  That  part  of  a  rope  or  tackle  to 
which  motive  power  is  applied  in  hoisting  a  sail,  block, 
yard.  Ac.;  as,  a  cat- tackle /a  fi. 

— Autumn ;  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  time  of 
year  when  leaves  drop  from  the  trees. 

•'  Last/oO  (tbe  doctor)  rataad  tbe  weeklj  billa."  —  Drydaa. 
(In  this  sense  the  word  fall  is  peculiar  to  the  U.  States 
and  Canada;  the  term  Autumn  being  almost  invariably 
used  in  England.) 

— A  falling ;  anything  that  deacends  in  great  quantities 
as,  a  heavy /<iW  of  rain. 

Falla'doiuu  a.  1¥t.  faOacieux,  fh>m  l^t.  fallaciosus 
—fallaci^fallax,  from  fallere,  to  deceive.  See  Falxact.] 
Deceitful ;  deceptive  ;  wearing  a  false  appearance ; 
producing  error,  or  mistake;  misleading;  sophistical; 
not  well  founded:  producing  disappointment;  mock- 
ing expectation ;  delusive ;  illusive ;  false. 

Falla'elonalyt  adv.  In  a  deliuive  or  false  manner ; 
sophistically. 


Faila'cloasneiia,  n.  TendeiK'y  to  decetve,  or  ml»> 
lend:  inconclusiveness. 

Fallacy,  n.  [Lat  fullada.]  Deceptive  or  false  sp. 
pearanee;  deceitful nesa;  that  which  misleads  the  eya 
or  the  mind. 

(Logic  and  Rhet.)  Any  argument  or  apparent  argu- 
ment which  profeeses  to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at 
issue,  while  in  reality  it  is  not.  Fallacies  have  been 
divided  into  those  in  dictione,  in  the  words ;  and  extra 
dictionem,  in  the  matter.  The  latter  of  these  it  i«  not  the 
province  of  logic  to  discover  au<l  refute ;  they  being, 
strictly,  instances  in  which  the  conclusion  follows  from 
the  premises,  and  which  therefore  depend  on  the  un- 
soundness of  these  premises  themselves,  which  can 
only  be  detected  by  a  knowledge  of  the  sutject-matter 
of  the  argument.  Logical  fallacies,  or  fallacies  in  dic- 
tione,  are  those  in  which  the  conclusion  appears  to  fol- 
low, but  in  reality  does  not.  from  the  premises ;  and 
which,  consequently,  can  be  detected  by  one  unlearned 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  argument,  but  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  logic.  These  are  subdivided,  however, 
into  fallacies  purely  logical,  t.  e.,  Ticious  syllogisms, — 
(see  Stllo«ikm,  and  Paralogism,) — and  fallacies  semi- 
logical,  those,  namely,  which  arise  fh>m  the  employ- 
ment of  a  middle  term  in  argument  (see  Stlixhiism, 
Proposition,  and  Middlk  Txrm)  ambiguous  in  sense. — 
In  Rhetoric,  a  common  set  of  artifices,  by  which  th) 
mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  diverted  from  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  fixed  on  some  collateral  topic,  are 


termed /aUaet««;  as  where  the  chnracter  of  the  pro- 
poser of  a  measure  is  discua 
the  measure  itself,  Ac,  Ac. 


poser  of  a  measure  is  discussed  as  a  reason  for  or 


he  pro- 
against 


Fall  Braneb,  iu  Tenaessee,  a  poet-village  of  Washing* 

ton  CO. 
Fall  Brook,  in  Pmnsylvauia,  a  poet-borough  of  Tioga 

CO.    Pop.  ( ltW7 )  abou t  1  .UOU. 
Fall  €lty,  or  Falls  City,  in  Wisconsin,  a  poet-vilUge 

of  Dunn  co.,  aliout  15  in.  N.K.  uf  Dunnville. 
Fall  I'lty,  iu  WiKonsiu,  a  village  of  Marathon  co.,  on 

the  Wisconsin  liver. 
Fall  Creek,  in  lUinovt,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 

Adams  co. 
Fall  Creek,  in  Indiana^  a  township  of  Hamilton 

CO. 

^A  township  of  Henry  co. 

— A  township  of  Mailisoii  co. 

Fall  Creek,  in  ImlioHo,  enters  the  W.  Fork  of  White 
river  fh>m  Marion  co. 

FaU'en,  p.  r.  Dropped;  deecended;  degraded;  do> 
creased;  ruined. 

Fallen  Tlmbery  in  Bmnsylvaniaf  a  poet-offlce  of 
Cambria  co. 

Fall'er,  w.    One  who  drops,  or  falls. 

FalUbll  Ity,  n.  [Fr.  faiUibiliti,  from  Lat.  falUre,  to 
deceive.]  PoMibility  of  being  erroneous ;  tiablencss  to 
err  in  one's  Judgment;  tendency  to  be  deceived;  uncer- 
tainty; frailty. 

Fallible,  a.  [Fr./atf^»6/«,fh>mLat./a^/t^f'U<.1  Liable 
to  error ;  that  may  be  deceived  in  judgment ;  that  may 
deceive ;  as,  **tkfaiiibU  symptom."  — Johnson. 

Falllbly,  adv.  In  amanner  liable  to  error,  or  mistake. 

Fairing*  P'  o*  Descending ;  dropping ;  disemboguing ; 
apostatizing;  declining;  decreasing;  sinking;  coming. 

— n.  Indentation,  as  opposed  Xo prominence ;  often  with  tn. 

'<  Tbe  varioas  promtaanoaa  aad/olUn^a  in  ot  tba  featoras."  Addtson, 

Fall'IniT  bome.  (Naut.)  A  term  applied  tn  the 
timbers  or  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  a  ship  when  they 
curve  inwards.  The  old  clnas  of  ships  fall  home  much 
more  than  the  modern  ones,  which  approach  more  nearly 
to  being  waW-sided. 

Fall'lng^  River,  In  Tirginia,  enters  the  Staunton  or 
KoMUoko  River  from  Campbell  co. 

Fnirilig:*sick'neM»,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  in  which 
tliM  iKitient  is.  without  warning,  deprived  at  ouce  of  hia 
senses  and  falls  down ;  Bpilkpst,  q.  v. 

"  Ha  batb  tba  /oOtn^aidbiaM."  —  Skaks. 

Falllnir  Stars,  n.pi.  Evanescent  meteors  which  dart 
across  the  sky  in  all  directions  at  night,  vanishing  after 
a  flight  of  short  duration,  during  which  they  seem  to 
draw  a  brillUnt  train  of  light  behind  them.  To  the  ob- 
server they  resemble  stars  suddenly  falling  from  their 
positions  in  the  heavens,  whence  the  name  F.  S.  They 
generally  appear  singly,  but  sometimes  iu  great  num- 
bers, resembling  a  shower  of  fire.  During  ordinary 
nights  the  number  of  F.  S.  obeerved  in  an  hour's  time 
is  from  4  to  8^  but  at  two  periods  of  the  yeat,  about  the 
10th  of  Aug.  and  the  12th  of  Nov.,  they  are  much  more 
numerous.  The  Nov.  shower  is  generally  much  more 
brilliant  than  that  in  Aug..  and  at  intervals  of  about  33 
years  it  is  of  extraordinary  interest  ami  sniendor.  Re- 
markable showers  were  obeerved  on  the  12th  of  Nov.,  1790 
and  1833,  and  on  the  13lh  of  Nov.,  1866,  — that  of  1833, 
especially,  being  the  most  magnificent  of  any  on  record. 
The  F.  &  of  the  Nov.  showers  generally  radiate  in  all 
directions  fh>m  a  point  in  the  constellation  Leo,  and 
those  of  the  Aug.  showers  fh>m  a  point  in  the  constella- 
tion Perseus.  It  has  been  held  by  some  astronomera 
that  myriads  of  these  bodies  are  collected  in  several 
rings  around  the  sun,  around  which  they  circulate  like 
the  larger  planets,  and  that  when  the  earth  passes 
through  or  near  one  of  these  rings,  her  attraction  causes 
them  either  to  revolve  around  heras  permanent  satellites, 
or  to  be  arrested  in  their  motion  by  her  atmosphere,  and 
converted  into  heat  and  light,  they  become  visible  to  us. 
and  perhaps  fall  to  the  ground  as  meteoric  stones  and 
aiirolites  (q.v.).  Sir  John  Herschel  advanced  tbe  theory 
that  showers  of  F.  8.  are  the  light  caused  by  the  collision 
of  the  earth'a atmosphere  with  the  tenuous  substance  of 
a  c«)met.    See  Star  Showers. 

FaUlii»-atone|j^j^j^^ig^^an  Arrouti  (g|i^ 
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Fall'lBiT  W«rt«r,  io  Tam^  a  P.  0.  of  Hamilton  oo. 

Falllnir  Water  Creek,  in  TVmncwm,  enters  the 
GaneT  fork  of  Cumberland  rivet-  fruni  White  co. 

rwkirinm  Wa'lers.  in  Wmt  Vtrginia,  a  [K«t  village  of 
Berkeley  oo.,  on  the  Potomac  River,  about  188  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  Kichmond.  Here,  July  1,  1801,  an  Indecidve 
ekirmisfa  took  place  between  the  NHtional  and  Ou&fed> 
ernte  troop*. 

Fall  of  Boilies*  The  motion  of  any  body  projecting 
through  the  air  in  a  horizontal  or  ubiique  direction, 
and  the  path  it  deecribee,  are  considered  under  the  head 
of  Prcijectiles,(9.  v.)  In  this  article  we  shall  examine  the 
rate  of  motion  of  a  body  moving  toward  or  fh>m  the  earth 
in  a  Tertical  line.  The  ifTect  of  gravity  is  to  uniformly 
accelerate  the  motion  of  a  body  moving  totoard  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  to  nnitunuly  dimmish  tliat  of  a 
body  moving  upward,  or  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
By  experiments  with  AtiWood'8  Macbixb  (q.  v.)  it  has 
been  shown  th^t  the  rate  per  second  at  which  bodies 
acquire  velocity  if  moving  downward,  or  lose  velocity  if 
moving  upwanl,  is  32^  feet  This  velocity  acquired  by  n 
falling  body,  in  a  second  of  time,  is  oUled  the  pteaswf  o/ 
the  aecderating  f'irot.  Therefore,  if  a  body  be  dropped 
from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  it  is  moving  at  the  rHt««  of 
32>g  feet  at  the  end  of  the  flivt  second,  ti%  feet  at  the 
end  of  the  next  second,  96*^  feet  at  the  end  of  the  third 
second,  and  so  on.  The  velucity  of  a  body  at  any  period 
of  its  fall  may  be  found  bv  multiplying  the  velocity  at 
the  end  of  the  flntt  second,  or  the  nieaiinre  of  the  accel- 
erating force,  by  the  number  of  seconds  during  which 
it  has  been  (ailing.  The  velocity  of  a  body  at  any  period 
of  its  fall  being  known,  the  distance  it  has  fallen  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  velocity  at  that  period,  by 
the  number  of  seconds  it  has  been  Mlling,  and  dividing 
the  result  by  2.  Thu.i  if  a  body  has  been  falling  5  eeo- 
onds,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  5th  second  will  be 
Zi%  X  &  =  160}  feet  per  second,  and  the  space  through 
which  it  has  fallen  will  be  160}  X  5  -H-  2  =  402^^  feet 
If,  instead  of  falling  from  a  stato  of  rest,  a  bodv  be  im- 
pelled downward  with  a  given  velocity,  its  velocity  at 
any  period  in  its  course  will  be  found  by  adding  the 
nite  of  motion  it  would  have  attained  by  the  action  of 
gravity  alone,  to  the  initial  velocity  imparted  to  it 
Thus,  in  the  example  above  given,  if  the  body  had  been 
thrown  downward  with  an  initial  velocity  of  50  feet  per 
second,  its  rato  of  motion  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  second 
would  be  160}  +  50  =  210^  feet;  and  the  space  through 
which  it  would  have  fkllen  would  be  50X&  +  402^j 
=:651j}.  feet  If  a  body  be  thrown  upward  into  the 
air,  iU  velocity  will  diminish  at  the  rate  of  32>^  feet  per 
second  until  the  force  with  which  it  was  prvpelled  up- 
ward is  counteracted  and  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  which  acts  upon  it  as  a  constantly  retarding 
force.  The  body  will  seem  to  remain  stationary  for  an 
instant  and  tlieii  descend,  increasing  in  velocity  at  the 
same  rato  as  n  bo<ly  alhiwed  to  &I1  firom  the  same  height 
fh>m  a  state  uf  re-tt  All  bodies,  of  whatever  form,  use. 
or  substance,  fall  with  equal  rapidity  when  unimpeded 
by  the  air,  the  diffdrent  velocities  of  falling  iiodies  hav- 
ing been  found  by  experiment  to  be  owing  entirely  to 
the  action  of  the  air  upon  them. 

Fallo'plan  Tube,  it.  [Krom  FaUopiut^  its  discoverer.] 
Uknat.t  A  canal  or  tube,  arising  at  each  side  of  the  fun- 
durof  the  ttteruvHud  terminating  in  the  ovarium. 

Fallo'ploft9  Oabbixl,  a  celebrated  Italian  anatomist, 
professor  at  Pisa  and  Modeua,  b.  1523.  lie  was  the  first 
to  give  exact  desciiptii>ns  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  of  the 
organisation  of  the  foetus,  and  of  the  tubes  of  the  uterus, 
since  called  by  his  name.    D.  15132. 

Fario w,  tt.  [  A.  8.  /"alo,  /alu^  ftaUm^. ;  Oer.  falb  ;  It. 
foUbo;  Pr./attw,  fh>m  Lat  fulvut^  deep  or  reddish  yel- 
low, tawny.]  Pale  red  or  pule  yellow;  yellowish. — 
Ploughed,  but  nut  i«owed ;  unsowed ;  left  to  re^t  after  a 
year  or  more  of  tillage;  left  unsowed  after  ploughing; 
uncultivated. 

"  Shall  ths  OMue  of  saloU  Ue/oltow  t  "—Budibnta. 

«-n.  {Agrie.)  Lands  are  said  to  be  under  fallow  when 
under  cultivation,  whether  with  or  without  a  crop.  A 
naked  falloto  Is  one  in  which  the  soil  remains  a  whole 
year  without  any  crop  whatever ;  and  a  turnip  or  ffreen 
crop  fallow  is  one  in  which  the  lands,  after  being  with- 
out a  crop  nrora  harvest  till  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing summer,  and  being  properly  labored  during  that 
periot],  are  sown  with  turnips  or  other  similar  crops  in 
rows,  and  the  ground  cultivated  in  the  intervals.  Fal- 
lowing was  practised  by  the  Romans  on  all  soils,  and 
has  been  continued  through  the  dark  ages,  in  all  the  cul- 
tivated parte  of  Europe,  so  as  to  have  become,  till  lately, 
a  general  habit  in  the  treatment  of  arable  lands.  The 
practice  of  taking  two  com  crops,  and  then  allowing 
the  land  to  rent  or  lie  fallow,  was  till  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  prevalent  throughout  Europe; 
but  it  appears  to  be  now  broken  through  in  any  well- 
cultivated  country.  Btire  fallows,  under  the  most  im- 
proved syfltems  of  agriculture,  are  no  longer  had  re- 
course to  in  the  case  of  tree  or  easily  worked  soils,  where 
turnip  fillows  are  made,  or  drill  crops  of  legumes  are 
substituted;  but  in  very  strong  clays  they  are  still  found 
necessary,  and  this  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  case 
till  by  thorough  drainage,  and  perhaps  steam-cultnre, 
the  strong  clays  liecome  friable  and  fit  for  the  drill  hus- 
bandry, like  the  sandy  loams  and  other  free  soils. 

Pnl'low-ehat«  n.    Same  as  Fallow-pixcb.  a.  v. 

Fal'10W-crop«  n.  The  crop  produced  from  fallow  land. 

Fariow-deer,  n.  [A.  8. /oJeioe,  pale  yellow.]  {ZoCl.) 
See  Dkxr. 

Fallow*llncli«  n.  (ZoOL)  See  Motaoilla. 

Fal'lowlleld,  in  PaMfylcaiiia,  a  post-township  of 
Washington  co. 


Fallowlleld,  in  Pmnsplvanit^  a  township  of  Wasb- 

illlCtOU  CO. 

FaTlowlatt  n.  (Jgric.)  One  who  practises  the  system 
of  fallowing  land. 

Fall  River,  in  /»ioa,  enters  the  liIakoqu«ta  River  fh>m 
Jackson  co. 

Fall  Rl  ver»  in  Mas»achu»ettt,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
of  Bristol  CO.,  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  River,  alK>ut  53 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Boston.  The  city  is  well  laid  out  and  con- 
tains numerous  flue  and  substantial  edifices.  It  has 
long  been  noted  for  ito  extensive  manutectures,  particn> 
larly  of  calico,  oil-cloths,  cotton  batting,  machinenr,  Ac 
Its  coMiraerce  is  aU  •  extensive.     Pnp.  ( ]^95)  ^9  -293. 

Fall  River,  In  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Columbia 
CO ,  on  Crawfish  River,  about  25  m.  N.E.  of  Madison. 

Falls,  in  Jowa,  a  township  of  Cerro  Oordo  ca 

Falll^  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hocking  co. 

— A  towiishii)  of  Muskingum  co. 

Falla,in  Jbiiuyfvania,  a  flourishing  township  of  Bucks 

CO. 

—A  post-township  of  Wyoming  c<». 

Falls^in  Texas^mn  S.  central  co. ;  ar^n.about  960  sq. m. 
Rivers.  Braxos  River,  and  Elm  and  Big  Creeks.  Cup, 
Marlin. 

Falls  Brldire.  in  *\mneHicut.  a  village  of  Litchfield 
CO.,  about  30  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Hartford. 

Falls'bnrji^b,  or  Fa'LABULRQH,  in  Michigan,  a  vilbige 
of  Kent  CO..  on  FUt  River,  abt.  '2:1  m.  £.  of  (j  rand  Rapids. 

Falla'bnrKb,  in  New  York,  a  pont-village  and  town- 
ship of  Sullivan  co.,  about  95  m.  S.S.W.  of  the  city  of 
Albany. 

FallsHbarirlM  >«  ^^  «  post-township  of  Licking 

CO. 

— A  pout-village  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.E.  of  Newark. 

Falls  Cblireb,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fairfax 
CO.,  al.t  10  m.  W.  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Falls  City,  in  A>'«rcuAa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Richard- 
son Co.,  Hbt.  2  m.  N.  of  Nemana. 

Fall'sinffton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Bucks  CO.,  abt  25  m.  E.N.E.  of  Philadelphia. 

Falls  Mills,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Falls  of  Blalns,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Falls  of  Roiiirl>«  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Qrayson  co. 

Falls  of  Salmon  River.  SeeOEwxu.. 

Falls  or  Sebny  IkUl,  {skooVkiU.)  See  Philadblphia. 

Falls  of  St.  CroIx,  in  HTsnmnn.  See  Saint  Ckoix 
Falls. 

Fallston,  in  Maryland,  a  poslK)flSce  of  Harford  co. 

Falls'ton,  in  I^nsylvania,  a  borough  of  Beaver  co., 
abt  80  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

FaUs'town,  In  Norih  Carolina,  a  village  of  Iredell  oo., 
abt  135  m.  W.of  Raleigh. 

Falls  Tlllaire,  in  CbnneeHeut,9i  post-village  of  Liteh- 
fleld  CO.,  abt  45  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Fal'montb,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fal,  11  m.from  Truro.  It  has 
a  good  harbor,  and  a  flue  and  spacious  roadstead.  There 
are  two  castles  on  the  coast,  one  of  which,  Pendennis, 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbor;  and  the  other,  on 
the  opposite  side,  is  St.  Mawes  Castle.  The  town  derives 
its  chief  importance  from  being  a  station  of  thepacket- 
boate  carrying  foreign  mails,  ilw.  9,078.  Lat50°9'N., 
Lou.  5°  4' W. 

Fal'monfb,  a  seaport-town  of  Antigua,  Britisb  W. 
Indies.    It  has  a  fine  harbor  defended  by  2  forts. 

Fal'montb.  a  seaport-town  of  Jamaica,  British  W.  In- 
dies ;  Ut  18<'  30^  N.,  Lon.  77°  40^  W. 

Fal'moafb,  a  seaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  an  arm 
of  Mines  B»iy,  abt  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Halifax. 

Fal'montb,  iu  Indiana,  a  post-villuge  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  50  m.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Fal'moatb,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-Tillage,  cap.  of  Pen- 
dleton CO.,  on  Licking  River,  abt.  00  m.  N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Farmontb,  in  Maine,  a  pOHt-villnge  and  township  of 
Cumberland  co.,on  Ctisco  Bay,  abt  6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Port- 
land. 

Farmoiitb,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  township 
of  Barnstable  co.,  on  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buszard's  Bay, 
abt  70  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

Fal'moatb,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Troy. 

Fal'montb,  iu  Pmnsylvania.  a  post-village  of  Lancas- 
ter CO.,  on  the  Susquehiiuna  River,  abt  13  nu  S.E.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Fal'moatb,  In  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Stafford  co., 
on  the  Rappahannock  River,  abt  65  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

False,  a.  [Icel.  falskr ;  falsa,  to  deceive;  fals,  pride, 
deceit ;  Lat.  falsus,  from  fallo,  to  deceive,  from  Or. 
sphalto.  See  Fall,  and  Fail.]  Uttering  falsehood ;  not 
morally  true;  without  veracity;  expressing  that  which 
Ih  not  thought  or  felt,  with  a  tendency  to  deceive;  dis- 
honest ;  not  Just ;  as,  Si  false  prophet. 

"  Tbsre  are/o^s  wttnsssea  amooc  men."— X'ACraii^ 

— ^Deceptive;  pretended;  feigned;  counterpart:  spurious; 
not  real  or  genuine;  as,  false  tears,  false  jewelry,  Ac. 

—Treacherous;  perfidious;  traitorous;  deceitful;  unfaith- 
ful: inconstant:  calculated  to  delude  and  disappoint; 
as,  a  false  friend,  a  false  statement, /aZ<e  play. 
"  Fal»9  of  heart,  Ught  of  ear,  bloody  of  band."  —  Skaks. 

—Not  true:  not  conformable  to  fact;  not  well  founded: 
unfounded ;  not  according  to  the  lawful  standard ;  er- 
roneous; supposititious:  not  solid  or  sound;  not  agree- 
able to  rule  or  propriety;  as,  a  false  claim,  a  false  ac- 
count. 

"Now.  So  opoo  mjfalt*  Froneb ;  by  mlao  boooor,  io  tms  Kng' 
Uah,  I  love  the«.  Kate."  —  SJMlu. 

(Mus.)  Not  in  tune;  not  according  to  the  rules  of  har- 
mony; as,  ti  false  note.  —  fhlse  o'dence,  an  imperfect 
cadence;  a  Ciidence  wherein  the  bass  rises  a  tone  or 
semi-tone,  instead  of  rising  a  fourth  or  failing  a  fifth. 


False  fire.  (Naval.)  A  combustible  preparation  ni*ed  on 
board  of  vessels  of  war  for  niifht-signais.  —  Ihlse  tmpns' 
onmet^.  (Law.)  Any  unlawful  restraint  of  a  maji's 
liberty,  whether  in  a  place  made  u«e  of  for  imprisouuu-ttt 
generally,  or  In  one  used  only  on  the  particular  ocoihoil 

fUlse  keel.  {Naut.\  The  exterior  keel,  or  that  wbich 
Is  beneath  the  main  keel  which  it  serves  to  protect 

fhlsepretences.iLaw.)  False represenUtiuus ami »tate> 
menu,  made  with  a  fraudulent  design  to  obtain  ^'muney. 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,"  with  intent  to  cheat 
Atcommou  law  it  is  a  misdemeanor. — Fiilse  raiL  (Naut) 
A  thin  piece  of  timber  inside  of  a  carved  b«ad-raiL 
( OgiMe.)—  IhJse  red.  (Paint.)  A  second  rod  color. « hich 
is  sometimes  put  under  the  first,  to  make  it  de«>per. 

FbUse  roof.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  the  ceiling  and 

the  roof  above  it,  whether  the  ceiling  be  of  plaster  or  a 

stone  vault  —FalM  work.(Cir.  Eng.)  A  scaffolding  er«<^- 

ed  temporarily  during  the  building  of  the  main  structure- 

False,  adv.  Not  truly ;  not  honestly ;  not  exactly ;  falsely 

"  Tboa  wooldst  not  play  /Wm, 

And  jot  wonldat  wrongly  win."  —  °*-t*" 

False'-fbeed,  a.    Hypocritical ;  double-fMsed. 

False'-bearted, a.  Deceitful ;  hollow;  trc«cheroas; 
perfidious;    as,  ^false-hearted  friends  and  followers." 

Bacon. 

False'-beartedness,  n.    Perfldlonsneaa ;  treachefy. 

FalsellOOd,  n.  [  FnUse,  and  ho*d,  state,  degree,  quality .1 
Quality  of  being  faloe ;  contmricty  or  inconforraity  to  faci 
or  truth ;  want  of  truth  or  veracity ;  untruth ;  an  nntme 
assertion ;  falsity ;  fiction;  fabrication. 

"  He  praotlacd/olMAood  nndcr  salnUj  obow.**— jnuoit. 

—Want  of  honesty ;  treachery ;  deceitfblneas ;  perfidy ;  as, 
betrayed  hy  falsehood . 

— Counterfeit;  imposture:  fnlse  show  or  appearance. 

Falsely ,  acfo.  In  a  false  munner ,  in  a  nmnner  contrary 
to  truth  and  fisct;  not  truly;  as. to  uvrerir  falsely. 

False'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  fnlse;  want  of  In- 
tegrity and  ^veracity,  either  of  principle  or  in  act;  du- 
plicity; deceit;  double-dealing;  unfaithfulness ;  treach- 
ery; perfidy. 

Falsette,  Falsetto,  (faUef,falret^to.)  «.  VLX.faU 
silto,  false  treble;  Fr.  fausnet,  from  Lnt.  falsus.]  {Mus.) 
That  part  of  a  person's  voice  which  lies  above  its  nntu- 
ral  compass,  and  is  produced  to  various  extente  iu  differ 
ent  subjects,  male  as  well  as  female.  It  mrely  extends 
more  than  four  or  five  notes  aI>ove  the  mitnml  voice,  and 
is  produced  by  diminishing  the  aperture  uf  the  throat 

Fal'slllableta.  That  maybe  falsified, counterfeited, 
or  corrupted. 

Falslllea'tloa,  n.  [Fr.,  ftom  Lat  faJsi^catio.]  Act 
of  counterfeiting  or  making  false :  the  giving  to  a  thing 
an  appearance  of  something  which  it  is  not ;  wilfnl  mis- 
statement or  misrepresenUtion ;  as,  the  falt(fieation  of 
words. — Confutation ;  as,  detection  of  falsification. 

Fal'stlleator,  n.  [Vr.falsificateur.]  One  who  fUsifles. 

Fal'sliler,  n.  One  who  falsifies,  counterfeits,  or  gives 
to  a  thing  a  deceptive  appearance;  one  who  makes  false 
coin;  one  who  inven to  falsehood ;  a  liar;  as,  ** boasters 
are  naturally /aZ*(/^r«." 

Farsliy,  «.  a.  [¥r.  falsifier;  XjlI.  falsus,  ttnd  facio,  to 
make.]  To  make  fklse;  to  counterfeit;  to  fui^;  as,  to 
falsify  >^  bank-note. 

*'Faieif0ini  tbe  balanoo  by  dooelt."— ilMoo. 

— ^To  disprove;  to  prove  to  be  false;  to  confute;  as,  to 
falsify  a  prediction. — To  violate;  to  break  by  falsehood; 
as,  to  falsify  a  trust  reposed  in. 

— ^To  elude;  to  baffle;  to  escape;  as,  to  falsify  a  Mow. 
(Law.)  To  prove  false;  as,  to  falsify  a  judgment.— In 
Equity,  to  prove  that  an  item  of  account  is  wrongly 
charged. 

—V.  n.  To  tell  lies;  to  Tiolate  the  truth;  a^  **  to  lie  and 
falsify.*' 

Fal'slsm,  n.  An  assertion  or  statement  the  fiillacy  or 
falsity  of  which  is  obvious;  — in  coutntdbitiuctiou  to 
truism. 

Farslty,  n.  [L.  hsA.  falsilas,  from  filsus — fallo,  to 
deceive.]  Quality  of  being  false  or  without  veradty ; 
contrariety  or  inconformity  to  truth. 

"  Can  TOO  on  bisi  snoh/sMMM  obCrodoT  "— 5si«Jf«. 

— A  lie;  a  fiilsehood;  a  false  assertion  or  poeiiion;  as, 
**  easily  confutable  falsities.** 

Farster,  one  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic  sepa- 
rated by  narrow  straits  from  Zealand  on  the  N..  ^loem 
on  the  N.E.,  and  Laaland  on  tbe  W.;  Lat.  64^  50^  N., 
Lon.  12°  E.;  length,  N.  to  S.,  27  m.;  breadth,  varying 
from  3  to  14  m.  Area,  180  sq.  m.  fharfac^,  almost 
entirely  fUt  F.  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  the  Dsnish 
islands,  is  well  watered,  richly  wooded,  and  so  pnJific 
in  fruit  that  it  has  been  called  the  **  orchard  of  Den> 
mark."  Prod.  Com,  hemp,  hope,  cattle,  honey,  wax, 
Ac  Manuf.  Wholly  of  the  domestic  kind ;  some  ship- 
building is  also  carried  on.  Cbp.  Nykioping.  ibp.2S,K3d. 

Fal'ter,  v.  n.  [From  0.  Vt.fauUe,  a  need,  a  want :  8p. 
f altar,  to  fiUl  short,  fh>m  I  At.  fallo;  Icel.  raUtr,  fhul, 
perishable.]  To  be  at  fiiult,  or  to  hesitate,  fail,  or  break 
in  the  utterance  of  words;  to  speak  with  a  broken  or 
trembling  utterance ;  to  stammer. 

"  He  ebangM,  (ods  I  and  /aJMr*  at  tbe  qoestion.'*— AnlO. 

— To  fail,  tremble,  or  yield  In  exertion ;  not  to  be  firm  and 
steady ;  to  totter ;  as,  ''he  found  his  \em  falter.*^  WisemoH, 

— ^To  fail  in  the  regular  play  of  tbe  ideas  or  exercise  of 
the  understanding;  as,  **the  faltering  tbcmghtoof  tlM 
facultiea.'*— /.ocAre. 

Fal'ter.  i».  a.  [Prov.Bng.]  To  sift;  to  cleanse;  to  thresh 
in  the  cnHfT;  as,  "  to  f oiler  barley.** 

Fal'terlniT*  *^    Feebleness;  deficiency. 

Fal'terinfTiy,  adv.  Hesitatingly;  doubtinfly;  ia  a 
faltering  manner;  with  feebleness. 

Faltero'na,  (MoaiU,)a  peak^tiie  Ananniiiaa,  Italy, 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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25  m.  itom  Florence.    The  Birer  Amo  has  its  source  on 
iu  S.  kidf .     U«igbt,  5,567  ft. 

Fal'tnuiek,  n.  [Q«r. /all,  a  fHll,  and  tran\  drink.] 
( Jled.)  A  mixture  of  eevenil  aruiuatic  pluuts,  u»ed  as  a 
TQlnerary  medicine. 

rmMtfmi^  or  Falk'sen,  a  frontier  village  of  Moldavia. 
70  m.  from  Jaesy,  where,  in  1711,  a  treaty  was  cunciuded 
between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

FlU'an,  n.  [Vr.]  (Geol.)  A  scries  of  deposits  belonging 
to  the  middle  tertlHrr  or  miocene  period,  and  cunsistiug 
chitffly  of  broken  sheila,  quarts,  sand,  and  gravel. 

Tm  Inn,  a  town  of  Sweden.    See  Farlon. 

Fnlnn,  FalUnn,  or  Stora-Kopperbbro,  (fa^loon,)  a 
pi\>v.  of  8««deu,  Lat.  bet  59"  b2f  and  G'2P  W  N.,  Lon.  bet. 
129  And  17*^  &;  area,  12,282  sq.  ui.  Surface,  mountain- 
ous ;  sotU,  unproductive  of  com,  but  well  timbered.  Jnd. 
Cattle-rearing;  copper^mining  is  also  extensively  carried 
on.     ChufUmm.  Vahlnn.    i^.  174,758. 

FnoBA,  (/at'ma.)  (Myth.)  The  Rttman  goddess  of  fame, 
mmor,  reports,  new8,  or  tidiniirs  of  any  sort,  whether 
good  or  evil.  She  is  n* presented  with  a  trumpet,  either 
blowing  it  or  holding  it  in  her  hand. 

Fnnuuirnstn,  (fa-ma-aoos'ta,)  a  seaport-town  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  40  m.  £.  of  Nicosia,  Lat.  350  7'  40^  N., 
Lon.  33<>  dSl'  E.  /*.  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Arsinol,  and  during  the  Venetian  r6gime  it  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  populous  towns  in  the  Levant.  It 
is  now  almost  in  ruins,  vith  its  once  fine  harbor  almost 
choked  up  with  sand,  having  declined  since  its  conquest 
by  the  Turks  in  1671.  Abuut  6  m.  N.E.  are  the  ruins  of 
CbnsUntia,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Satamity 
BOW  called  Kski,  or  Old  Famagusta.  Ouy  de  Lnsignan 
was  here  crowned  king  of  Cyprus  in  1191.  I\>p,  Un- 
ascertained, and  mostly  Greeks. 

Fnmati'na,  a  valley  of  Soutu  Ameri.-a,  in  the  .\i^en- 
tine  Republic,  bounded  E.  aud  W.  I>y  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Vulasco  and  Famatiua.  It  l.'>5  inileii  lung  by 
90  brottd,  and  containf>  «ome  *'U^^  miii'^. 

FauMe,  n,   [Fr.;  Lat.  fama  ;  Or.  phinU,  tnm.  jihimi,  to 
speak,  fktMU  root  phad,  to  bring  to  light.]    The  talk  of 
the  multitude;  commou  talk:  public  report  or  rumor. 
••  W«  hav«  bMrd  tbe/bM«  of  him,  sod  aU  Uuu  h«  did  la  B^rpt." 

JiMh.  ix.  •. 

—Report  of  good  or  great  actions;  report  that  exaiti 
tlte  cluuacter;  celebrity;  renown;  reputation;  credit; 
honor:  as.  the /ante  of  Washington. 

^-9.  a.  To  report ;  to  talk  of. 

"  Hs  U  /am'd  for  mUdaaM,  peaoe,  sod  prsjtr."— Abate. 

— ^To  make  fkmous. 

**Aristid«  w—/mm»0d  for  hia  teamloc  sod  wtsdom."— il«M<Mfi. 

FnmelCMl,  a.   Without  fame  or  renown. 

Fnmenicasljrf  adr.  In  a  fanieless  manner. 

FnniU'in,  n.  f  LatJ  See  Familt. 

Fnalllar,  (/o^auryar,)  a.  [Fr.  //imMier ;  Lat.  famiU 
Mrif,  from /aniM/M«,  a  servant.  See  Familt.]  Pertaining 
to  MTvants,  or  to  a  family :  domestic.  —  Accuxtomcd  by 
frequent  converse;  well  acquainted  with;  learned  or 
well  understood  by  frequent  use  or  association;  as,  a 
fmmiUar  frieud,/a»n7uir  with  the  clabsics. 

"FmmiUar  aov  with  grier,  yocur  Mart  rcstrala."— Ai!p«. 

—Easy;  informal;  unceremonious;  unconstrained;  pre- 
senting au  intimate  manner. 

**  B«  tliov  famOimr,  bat  by  no  aisaas  volgar." 

— Oonmon,  frequent,  and  intimate;  as,  the  habit  becomes 
/amUiar.  —  Intimate  in  an  unlawful  decree. 

—41.  An  intinuite ;  a  close  companion ;  one  lung  acquainted. 
**  Tke  Kinf  Is  a  oobls  fsatlcaiaa,  and  mj  famiUasr."  —  Shah*. 

<»▲  donon ;  an  evil  spirit  snpposed  to  attend  one  at  call. 
**  Lots  Is  %fmmttimr,  titers  la  no  other  aofd  bat  love."  —  Skalu. 
(Ecel.  RiH.)   In  the  Court  of  Holy  Inquisition  for- 
■Mrly  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  term 
applied  to  one  of  its  officers,  employed  in  the  appre- 
hension and  attending  the  torture  of  offenders. 

Famlllnr'ltj,  n.  [Fr./anu7tari(/;  lAi,  famHiaritoM, 
btftn/awuliarii.]  State  of  being  familiar ;  intimate  and 
frequent  converse  or  aMociation  in  company;  easiness 
of  convwsation;  affability:  freedom  from  ceremony; 
intimacy;  intimate  acquaintance;  unrestrained  inter- 

Fnmil'larlsev  e.  a.  \Vr./amiJiarifer.]  To  make  fomiliar 
or  intimate;  to  habituate;  to  accustom;  to  make  easy 
and  well-known  l»y  practice  or  converse  ;  as,  Xofamxl- 
iaritt  one's  self  with  friends.  —  To  make  easy  by  prac- 
tice or  customary  use,  or  by  intercourse ;  as,  to  become 
fawiiiHaritrdw\X\i  work. 

Fnmil'lArly«  adr.  With  (iimiliarity ;  unceremoniously ; 
with  the  privileged  freedom  of  long  acquaintance;  with- 
oat  formality.  —  Commonly :  frequently ;  with  the  ease 
springing  from  long  emttom  or  a»»ociatiun. 

FmbI I Inr  Spirit,  n.  {Myth.)  Oneof  those  demons  or 
stU  spirits  which  were  supposed  to  attend  and  be  at 
the  service  of  a  magician,  or  other  fnvored  person.  The 
belief  iu  familiar  spirits  is  very  ancient,  anil  l>y  the  law 
of  Moses,  such  as  had  familiar  spirits  were  to  l>e  put  to 
death.  Where  Socrates  spenkii  of  hi»  attendant  demon, 
bo  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  the  inner  feelings 
and  promptings  of  his  nature,  and  not  to  any  familiar 
spirit.  In  Eastern  countries,  the  belief  in  familiar 
afrits  is  very  general ;  and  it  was  widely  diffhsed  over 
Rnrope  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  favorite  form  assumed 
by  a  fiimiliar  spirit  was  that  of  a  black  dog.  Jovius 
says  that  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  always  accompanied  by 
a  devil  In  the  form  of  a  black  dog;  and  Goethe  makes 
JCephistopbdes  first  appear  to  Faust  in  this  shape. 
Paracelsus  was  believed  to  carry  about  with  him  a 
fkroiliar  spirit  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Fnm^llun,  n.  The  doctrines  held  by  the  FtunHista. 

Fnmlllst,  «•.  [From/bait^.J  (JEbcl.  Hitt.)  One  of  the 
4ect  called  /baulyq/'leve.— See  AoAPJtMOifiAirs. 


Famllls'tle,  FKmllto'tlcal,  a.  Relating  or  per- 
tMlning  to  the  Familists. 

Fam'ily,  n.  [Ijat./amtUa,  domestics,  troxn  famuluiy  a 
slave;  in  Oscau,  a  language  formerly  spoken  in  the 
South  of  Italy, /anw^Z,  a  slave;  ^y.fa.mlia;  Vr.familU. 
Probable  ruot  ol*s.  lleb.  ghdmaf,  labor,  toil.]  A  house- 
hold establishment ;  a  household,  including  parents, 
children,  and  servants ;  the  collective  body  of  persons 
who  reside  under  one  roof,  and  under  one  head,  or 
manager.  —  Those  who  descend  from  one  commou  an- 
cestor: a  tribe  or  race;  kindred;  as,  tlie  human /am- 
Ujf.  —  Lineage;  course  of  descent;  genealogy;  line  of 
ancestors;  honorable  descent;  noble  or  respectable 
stock;  as,  a  man  of  old  family.  —  Among  the  Romans, 
famUia  was  applied  to  all  persons  in  the  power  of  a 
paterfamxUaty — as  his  sons,  daughters,  grand-children 
and  slaves ;  but  It  was  also  used  in  a  wider  sense,  in- 
cluding all  objects  of  property,  even  Inanimate,  and  is 
explained  by  Gaius  by  the  equivalent  patrimonium. 
The  K  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  social  edifice,  and  is 
well  said  to  be  God's  best  instrument  on  earth  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  great  moral  and  religions  interests 
of  man.  Hence,  it  has  been  taken  as  a  model  for  form- 
ing other  associations,  — political,  civil,  or  religious. 
Among  the  early  Hebrews,  and  in  Eastern  countries, 
the  patriarchal  form  of  government  is  oulv  an  exten- 
sion of  the  femily  relationship.  The  Greeks  regarded 
the  Csmily  as  a  type  of  the  state ;  and  among  the  Ro- 
mans the  natural  power  of  a  father  was  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole  social  and  political  organization  of 
the  people.  The  family  life  is  based  upon  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  our  nature,  and  is  essentially  fitted  to 
develop  and  foster  those  habits  and  affections  on  which 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind  depend.  It  can, 
however,  exist  in  a  sUte  of  purity  only  where  monogamy 
prevails.  In  the  fiunily  relationship  we  find  evidence 
that  the  pretended  state  of  nature,  which  has  been  rep- 
rmented  aa  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  is  totally  op- 
posed to  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Author  of  nature. 
(Bot.)  A  synonym  for  Oansa,  q.  e. 
(ZoCl)  The  group  above  the  genus.  An  order  of  animals 
should  be  divided  into  fiamlliet  according  to  the  form  of 
species,  but,  in  (iftct,  the  greatest  confusion  reigns  in  the 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Family  (impact.  (BiMt)  The  treaty  signed  at 
the  Kscurial  between  Philip  Y.  of  Spain  aud  Louis  XV. 
of  France,  Nov.  7, 1733,  is  called  by  Spanish  historians 
the  First  Family  Compnct;  and  the  secret  treaty  of 
perpetual  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  signed  at 
Foutainebleau,  Oct.  26,  1743,  is  termed  by  them  the 
Second  Family  Compact.  The  celebrated  treaty  between 
the  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain  (Louis  XV.  and 
Charles  in.),  known  as  the  Family  Compact,  was  con- 
cluded at  Pai^s,  Aug.  15,  1761.  It  was  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  Ferdinand 
IV.,  king  of  Naples,  acceded  to  the  alliance. 

Famine,  (/a»«'tn,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  /ai»,  hunger;  Lat 
famet,  probably  corru]>ted  from  fagmt*,  akin  to  Gr. 
pfidaein ;  Sansk.  hhak$h,  to  eat.]  Starvation ;  scarcity  of 
food :  dearth ;  a  general  want  of  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  or  beleaguered  place ;  want ; 
destitution;  aa,  to  be  reduced  by/aiatn«. 

(I\il.Eoim.)  When  a  scarcity  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence is  so  considerable  thut  food  is  not  procurable 
even  by  the  omission  of  all  other  expenditures,  famine 
ensues,  and  the  poorest  aud  nio»t  weakly  part  of  the 
po|iulation  is  sacrificed.  Famines  are  epidemic  in  tlie 
East.  The  art  of  agriculture  is  imperfect,  and  the 
people,  generally  speaking,  living  on  the  cheapest  food, 
and  having  no  export  trade  of  importance,  are  almost 
always  close  upon  the  margin  of  possible  subsistence. 
The  occurrence  of  a  famine  reduces  the  numbers,  and 
distributing  what  remains  among  fewer  persons,  leaves 
them  the  means  of  life.  It  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  phys- 
iological tact  that  epidemic  disorders  of  a  novel  and 
destructive  kind  are  generated  among  people  liable  to 
periodical  famines,  that  the  small-pox,  the  black  death 
or  Oriental  plague,  and  the  cholera  have  travelled  from 
the  East  westward  at  different  periods.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  F.  were  frequent  in  Europe,  but,  in  modern  times, 
the  facilities  of  communication  so  widen  the  markets, 
that  tor  this  as  for  European  countries  F.  is  no  more  a 
danger.  It  is  clear  that  the  kind  of  food  which  costs 
m««t  to  procure  at  home,  and  which  can  nevertheless  be 
grown  over  a  wide  area  abroad,  will,  by  commanding  a 
better  price,  be  supplied  in  fuller  measure.  Hence 
we  reasonably  predict  that,  though  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  barley  and  oiits  is  intelligible,  any  scarcity  Iu  the 
vield  of  wheat  on  the  hypothesis  of  free  trade  1:1  high- 
ly problemati<»l.  In  the  next  place,  the  wider  the  area, 
the  more  is  the  variation  in  seasons  obviated.  A  bad 
harvest  in  one  locality  is  met  by  a  good  harvest  in 
another.  Just  as  a  drought  in  one  region  Is  counter- 
poised by  an  increased  rainfall  In  another.  In  short, 
the  imports  and  exports  of  nature,  to  use  an  eco- 
nomical parallel,  balance  one  another.  The  energies, 
too,  of  mankind,  and  especially  in  this  country  the 
immensity  of  the  territory  —  whence  a  great  diversity 
of  climates,  make  the  contingency  of  even  scarcity 
very  imprultable  for  the  future.  See  ^.  o/  (A«  WorUL 
Wal/ord  (Loud.  1879). 

Famine,  (Port,)  a  penal  settlement  of  the  republic 
of  Chill.  8.  America ;  Lat.  58«>  88'  S.,  Lon.  70°  68'  W. 

Fam'lab,  v.  a.  [Fr.  affamtr  ;  It.  q/fomtre.]  To  kill  or 
destroy  with  hunger;  to  starve. 

"  What,  did  be  marry  me  XnfomUh  met "  — Alate. 

— ^To  distress  with  hunger ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  en- 
durance of  by  means  of  hunger. 

**T1m  pains  of/omisA'd  Tauului  he'll  feel."— /)rydea. 

"—To  kill  by  deprivation  of  anything  necensary  to  life. 
"  FomUk  him  of  brsatta,  if  not  of  bread."  —  Jftftoa. 


—To  force  into  sultjection,  or  cause  to  yield  byfkmlne ;  ai, 
to/amtsA  a  garrison  into  a  surrender. 
■V.  n.    To  die  of  hunger ;  to  star%  e. — To  suffer  extreme 
want  of  food ;  to  be  exhausted  in  strength,  or  to  come 
near  to  perish  by  need  of  f<Kid  or  drink. 
*'  Too  are  all  reeolved  rather  to  die  than  UtfomUk."  —  Skate. 

— To  be  distressed  for  want  of  necessaries ;  to  come  near 
to  perish  by  destitution. 

Fam'tobment,  n.  Act  of  famishing;  the  pain  of  ex- 
treme huMger  or  thirst ;  extreme  want  of  sustenance, 
^amons,  (/d'mia.^a.  [Fr.fameuz ;  lAt  /amotu«,  fh>m 
/amo,  fame.]  Much  talked  of  and  praised;  celebrated 
in  time  or  public  report ;  distinguished  In  story :  re- 
nowned ;  illustrious ;  eminent;  noted ;  also,  distinguished 
or  noted  in  a  bad  or  unfavoral^le  sense ;  as,  a  famou* 
poet,  a/amotM  general,  akfamout  pirate. 
"  I  awoke  one  momlng ,  and  foand  mjMir/««ie«M."  —  Bprcn. 

Fa'monsl y,  adv.    With  great  renown  or  celebration ; 
we  dined /amo«i«{y. 

Fa'moasnefla,  n.  State  of  being  famous ;  celebrity ; 
high  fame. 

Fam'allst,  n.  [From  L.  famuhu.]  A  term  used  at 
Oxford  University,  England,  to  denote  a  collegian  of  in- 
ferior degree ;  —  it  is  somewhat  similar  in  siguiflcation 
to  the  term  sisor  (q.  v.)  used  at  the  sister  unlvMvity  of 
Cambridge. 

Fan,  n.  [A.  S.  faim  ;  Fr.  vaa ;  I^t.  vatmuit  probably 
allied  to  venttu,  the  wind.]  An  instrument  for  winnow- 
ing grain  by  agitating  the  air.  —  An  instrument  used  by 
ladies  to  agitate  the  air,  and  cool  the  face,  in  warm 
weather; — hence,  anything  in  the  form  of  a  woman's 
fan  when  spread;  as,  the /an  of  a  peacock's  tail,  Ac 

(Hue.)  The  fan  is  mannfiictured  of  feathers,  of  paper, 
thin  skin,  or  Ivory,  Joined  together,  and  is  generally 
carved  and  painted,  in  order  to  insure  its  embellishment. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  classics  (Euripides) ;  in- 
deed it  was  known  in  an  oera  far  prior,  as  there  are  paint- 
ings In  the  relics  of  Thebes  to  prove  that  the  Efprptiana 
were  fkmiliar  with  its  use.  The  fan  was  first  brought 
into  European  notoriety  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who 
introduced  it  into  France,  where  it  was  so  constructed 
that  it  could  be  used  and  folded  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  fan  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Great  sums  were 
spent  on  the  ornamentation  of  the  fiins  first  In  vogue, 
and  many  were  painted  on  by  the  cunning  fingers  of 
Wattcau.  During  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries,  tliey  were 
used  by  gentlemen.  The  Chinese  have  greatly  excelled 
in  the  art  of  fan-making,  and  in  the  species  of  lacquered 
fitns  their  superiority  Is  f^lly  admitted.  The  Chinese 
themselves  use  a  cheaper  sort,  made  of  bamboo  and 

Stper,  polished,  which  cost  alKHit  tonceiits  each.  In 
nroi>e,  France  manufactures  the  greatest  number  of 
fkns  used  by  the  world  of  fashion.  Of  late  years  the 
value  of  those  manufactured  exceeded  $550,000  per  an- 
num. A  species  of  large  fan  Is  used  in  India  for  cooling 
the  air  of  rooms  and  keeping  down  the  temperature; 
for  further  information  upon  which  see  Punkah. 

— A  small  vane  or  sail,  used  to  keep  the  largo  sails  of  a 
wind-mill  always  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

— ^That  which  serves  to  excite  or  increase  a  flame;  that 
which  heightens  or  strengthena 
"The  oontradletioB  of  others  is  a/km  to  InflasM  Uieir  love."  Hooktr, 

— A  machine  employed  to  winnow  grain  —  See  Faknkh. 
-r.  a.    To  cool  and  ref^'esh  the  face  by  moving  the  air 
with  a  fitn. 
**  fihe  was  fnmsd  Into  a  elamber  by  her  slaves."  ~  iS|>eefalor. 

—To  ventilate ;  to  blow  on  by  agitating  the  air;  as,  to  fan 
embers  into  a  fiaiqe. 

"  The  enUiT  air 
"  Paate  oa,  and  /ene  her  parUng  hair."  ~  .ftpe. 

—To  move,  as  with  a  fan. 

'  The  air . . .  fann'd  vith  nnnambered  plomes."  —  Mttton. 

— ^To  separate,  ashy  winnowing;  to  winnow;  to  excite  into 
motion  by  agitation  of  the  air;  as,  to  fan  grain. 

Fanal',  n.  [FrM  f^m  Gr.  phano*,  lamp.]  A  pharos  or 
light-house^r  the  lantern  placed  in  it. 

Fanat'le,  Fanat'leal,  a.  [Fr.  fanaWw.  fh>m  Lat. 
fanaticiu,  fh)m  fanum,  a  temple.]  Seized  aith  a  divine 
enthusiasm  or  rary,  as  certain  priests  who  officiated  in 
henthen  temples ;  —  hence,  firantic ;  fnriouH :  mad ;  rabid, 
wild,  and  extravagant  of  opinion,  particularly  In  a  re- 
ligious sense;  exceraively  enthusiastic;  possessed  by  a 
kind  of  mania  or  freuxy ;  as.  fanatic  emI. 

Fanat'le,  n.  A  person  affected  by  excessive  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  especially  on  religious  sul^jects ;  one  labor* 
Ing  under  wild  and  extravagant  notions  of  religion ;  an 
enthusiast ;  a  visionary. 

—In  ancient  Rome  the  term  was  applied  to  such  aa 
passed  their  time  in  temples,  and  who,  pretending  to 
be  inspired  by  the  Divinity,  would  burst  into  wild  and 
antic  gestures,  utter  pretended  prophecies,  cut  them- 
selves with  knives,  Ac.  Hence,  the  term  has,  in  modem 
times,  come  to  be  applied  to  such  as  manifest  a  religious 
enthusiasm,  imcontrolled  by  reason  or  exprience,  and 
proceeding  fW>m  a  belief  that  they  are  under  dirine  di- 
rection, and  doing  what  will  be  well-pleaoinginthesight 
of  God.  Fanaticism  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  wider 
sense  to  any  excessive  prepossession  of  the  mind  by 
ideas  of  any  kind.  Fanaticism  has  prevailed  under  dif- 
ferent forms  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  and  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  and  dangerous  features  is  the  ten- 
dency that  it  has  to  spread  over  large  masses  of  a  people. 
It  is  not  usually  confined  to  one  individual ;  for  there 
are  generally  to  be  found  others  who  are  ready  to  take 
up  and  act  upon  the  delusion.  Tlie  very  earnestness  of 
the  fisnatic  —  and  fanatics  generallv  are  in  earnest — 
serves  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  others.  Among 
persons  of  this  class  were  Madame  Guyon,  Johanna 
Southcott,  and  numerous  others.  When  confined  to 
an  adherence  to  certain  theological  dogmas,  it  is  In 
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a  comparatively  mild  and  harmless  form:  bat  some- 
times it  manifests  itself  in  atrocities  of  the  nio«t  cruel 
and  heart-rending  dedcrlptiou,—  uinrders.assassinationSi 
and  the  like.  If  ignoranc-e  be  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion, macli  iiioru  is  it  the  mother  of  fanaticism;  and 
the  only  fit  cure  for  delu^ious  of  this  sort  is  the  spread 
of  education,  enabling  people  to  Judge  rightly  as  to  the 
relative  iniiM>rtance  uf  things,  and  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  aixi  the  false. 

F»nMt'leHllx«  o^t*-  III  <^  manner  governed  by  wild 
and  unreal*  iniible  enthusiasm ;  with  wild,  irrational 
ceal  or  fanuticism. 

Fmnat'iealneMi,  n.  Sute  of  being  fanatic ;  fanaticism. 

Fanat'iclsm,  n.  Quality  of  a  fanatic ;  wild  and  ex- 
travagant notions  of  religion ;  excessive  and  erratic  en- 
thusiasm :  religious  frenzy. 

Fanat'lclse,  v.  a.    To  render  fanatic. 

Fan-blower,  n.    (Mack.)    Same  as  Faxxxk,  q.  v. 

Fancied,  (/an'sid,) p.  a.  Imagined;  imaginary;  con- 
ceived ;  likett. 

Fan'eier,  n.    One  who  fancies,  or  takes  a  fancy  to ;  as, 
a  dog-/a»w:trr.  —  A  person  controlled  by  fancy. 
"  Not  rcMoners,  but  fitneitn."  —  Maeaulaf. 

Fan'cirnl,  a.  Full  of  fancy;  guided  by  the  imagina- 
tion rather  than  by  Judgment,  reason,  and  experience; 
whimsical ;  fantastical ;  as,  a  fanciful  man.  —  Dictate<I 
by  fancy  or  the  imagination ;  chimerical ;  full  of  wild 
images:  Ideal ;  as,  a  fanciful  project 

Fan'eiftilly,  adv.  In  a  fanciful  manner;  chimerically ; 
wildly :  whimsically. 

Fan'clfalneMi,  n.  Quality  of  being  fanciful ;  habit 
of  beinK  controlled  by  fancy  rather  than  by  reason. 

Fan'cileMi,  a.  Destitute  of  fancy;  prosaic;  bare  of 
imagination. 

Fan'-ericket,  n.    (ZftiU.)    The  Molr-trickkt,  q.  v. 

Fan'eXf  n.  [Or.  and  Lat.  phantasia,  from  Gr.  phaind, 
to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  up))ear.  8oe  Faux.]  An 
appearance  presented  to  the  mind  ;  image ;  conception ; 
representation  of  anything  formed  in  the  mind.  —  The 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  forms  images  or  representa- 
tions of  things  at  pleasure;  imagination. 

»An  opinion  or  notion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination 
than  by  the  reason:  caprice;  desultory  idea;  whim. 
"  ▲  pcnoD  who  wu  not  disturbed  bj  anj  fancUi  In  religion." 

ClartndoH. 

—Inclination;  capricious  liking;  fondness;  as,  to  take  a 

fancy  to  a  person ;  —  hence,  by  implication,  the  object 

of  such  inclination ;  as,  the  younger  sister  is  my  fancy. 

"  Hls/ancy  laj  eztremelj  to  trsTelling.''  —  L'Atrang*. 

—Something  that  pleases  or  entertains  without  much 
real  use  or  value. 
"  Loadoo  pride  ii  a  pretty  fitneg  for  twrden."  —  Mortimer. 
(FtuL)    This  term  wan  used  by  the  ancient  philoso- 

{>hera  as  co-extensive  with  conception  —  that  power  or 
acuity  of  the  mind  by  which  man  reproduces  the  images 
of  otjects,  apart  from  any  impression  on  the  organs  of 
sense.  It  is  now  properly  applied  to  a  iMtrticular  prov- 
ince of  the  imagination,  though  Honietimes  it  Is  loosely 
used  as  synonymouH  with  it.  *'  The  o£Bce  of  the  fancy,'* 
according  to  a  modern  philosopher,  **  is  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  the  imagination."  A  man  whose  habits  of 
association  present  to  him  a  number  of  resembling  or 
analogous  ideas,  for  illustrating  or  embellitihing  a  sub- 
ject, we  call  a  man  of  fancy ;  but  for  an  effort  of  imagi- 
nation, various  other  powers  are  necessary,  particularly 
those  of  taste  and  Judgment.  —  It  is  the  power  of  F. 
which  supplies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  language, 
and  with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of 
bis  allusions ;  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination  that 
creates  the  complex  scenes  he  describes,  and  the  fic- 
titious characters  he  delineates.  To  F.  we  apply  the 
epithets  of  rich  or  luxuriant ;  to  imagination,  those  of 
beautiful  or  sublime.  Others,  however,  regard  F  as  a 
higher  energy  of  the  mcntjil  activity  than  imagination, 
and  that  it  is  the  imagination  that  furnishes  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  it  creates  its  fantasies,  either  by  modi- 
fying or  exaggerating  them,  or  by  forming  new  com- 
binations. 

The  f\incy,  a  term  applied  in  England  to  those  per- 
sons, collectively,  who  exhibit  a  special  taste  or  fancy 
for  sporting  and  athletic  pursuits ;  it  is,  however,  more 
particularly  applied  to  those  who  encourage  and  prac- 
tise boxingy  or  the  art  of  self-defence. 

Fan'cy ,  v.  n.  To  imagine ;  to  picture  or  figure  to  one's 
self:  to  believe  or  come  to  a  conclusion  without  proof; 
as,  to  fancy  another  is  one's  enemy. 

«— r.  a.  To  portray  in  the  mind ;  to  form  a  conception  of; 
to  image  to  one's  self;  to  imagine. 

"  He  whom  I/aitcy.  but  can  ne'er  txpnu."  —  Dr^den, 

—To  feel  a  fancy  or  inclination  for ;  to  be  plensed  with, 
particularly  on  account  of  external  gifts  or  graces ;  to 
be  prepossessed  in  favor  of;  as.  to  fancy  a  girl. 

Fan'cy,  a.  Fine;  elegant;  ornamental;  adapted  to 
please  the  t^iste  or  fancy  ;  as.  a  fancy  costume. 

Hincy  ball,  a  ball  or  entertainment  of  dancing,  in 
which  those  who  attend  are  attired  in  fancy  dresses:  a 
bal  cottume.  —  Fancy  g'-tH*  or  articles,  fabrics  and  or- 
naments for  pergonal  wear,  of  lively  colors,  as  distin- 
guished from  articles  of  a  plainer  chanwter  and  more 
sombre  hue.—  iFhnry  slocks.  (Banking,  U.  S.)  A  8i)ecle8 
of  stocks  which  afford  greitt  opportunity  for  stock-gam- 
bling, since  they  have  no  intrinsic  vnlue,and  the  fluctu- 
ations in  their  prices  are  chiefly  artificial. 

Fanqt  Store  (U.  S.),  an  estal.lisliment  for  the  sale  of 

fan<\v  giKKls,  embroideries,  Ac. 

Faii'cjr  Creek,  in  KntuHn,  u  post-^tflHre  of  Clay  co. 

Fan'ey  Creek,  in   irwiroMJUM,  a  village  of  ihchland 

on  a  creek  of  the  same  name 
Fancy  Farm,  in  Kentucky,  a  iKist-itfflce  uf  Graves  co. 


Fan'cy-frec,  a.  With  the  heart  or  imagination  in< 
tact ;  fre<«  from  the  influence  of  love ;  as,  '*  in  maiden 
meditation,  fancy-fru.** —  Sfiaks. 

Fan'cy-monirer,  n.  One  who  deals  in  tricks  of  im- 
agination. 

Fancy-aick,  a.  Unsound  in  imagination;  distem- 
peredin  mind. 

Fandani^O,  (fdn-ddng'go,)  n.  [Sp.]  (Dancing.)  An 
old  popular  Spanish  dance  of  great  antiquity.  It  pro- 
ceeds gradoally  from  a  slow  and  uniform,  to  the  must 
lively,  but  never  violent  motion.  It  is  danced  by  two 
persons  only,  and  represents  the  various  gradations  of 
the  passion  of  love  to  an  extent  bordering  on  the  licen- 
tious. The  dancer  is  usually  provided  with  castanets— 
a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Moors  —  which  serve  to 
mark  the  time  better  than  a  stringed  instrument  alone 
would  do.  The  F.  ia  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  theatres 
and  parties  of  the  lower  clusses. 

Fane,  n.    [Lat.  fanum,  from  fart,  to  sing  in  verse,  to 
celebrate.    See  Fahx]    A  place  dedicated  to  some  deity 
by  form  of  consecration ;  a  temple ;  a  place  consecrated 
to  religion ;  a  church.    (Used  chiefly  in  poetry.) 
"  A  sseredJtoiM  In  Egypt's  fruiifUi  lands."  —  TickM. 

Fane,  a  river  of  Ireland,  flowing  into  Dundalk  Bay. 

Fane'ffa,  n.  [Sp.l  A  dry  measure  used  in  Spain, 
Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay,  equal  to 
l^^imp.  bush. 

Fan'eail  Hall,  a  public  hall  in  Botton,  presenter l  to 
the  town  by  Pt-ter  Faneuil,  in  1740.  It  contained  a  mar- 
ket-house oil  the  ground-floor,  and  a  town-hall,  with 
other  rooms  over  it.  In  1761  it  was  destroyKl  by  Are. 
In  1763  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  town ;  and.  in  1775,  during 
the  British  occupation  of  Boston,  it  was  used  for  s 
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theatre.  During  the  revolutionary  peritKl  it  whs  b* 
often  used  for  iiuiHjrtant  political  iiieetiiiKo  see  Boston) 
that  it  gained  the  name  of  The  CradU  of  Am^icun  Lib- 
erty^  and  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Boston ;  the 
hall  contains  some  fine  paintings,  and  the  basement  is 
still  used  as  a  maiket. 

Fanfare,  (fan'fdr.)  n.  [Prov.  far^fa,  a  boast;  It. 
funfano;  Ft.  fan/are.  Probably  formed  from  the 
sound.]  A  flourish  of  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and 
similar  instruments.  Such  a  composition  was  usually 
played  before  a  knight  as  ho  entered  the  lists  to  do 
battle.  —  Hence,  an  ostentatious  boast;  a  bravado;  a 
fanfaronade. 

Fan'faron,  n.  f Fr.  See  Fanfare.]  A  bully ;  a  lictor ; 
a  swaggerer ;  an  empty  boaster;  a  vain  pretender. 

Fanfaronade',  n.  [Yr.  fanfaronnacU.]  A  bluster; 
a  swaggering;  a  piece  of  vain  boasting.  (Sunft.)—See 
Fan  r  ARK. 

Fang^,n.  [A.S.  fang;  L.Oer.fangen;  Ger. /anp,  a  claw 
or  talon ;  Icel.fanga.]  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or  other  ani- 
mal, by  which  the  prey  is  clutched  and  held  ;  a  pointed 
tooth ;  as,  the /an^<  of  a  dog.  —  A  claw  or  talon.  —  Any 
shoot  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  is  taken. 

(Mining.)  A  niche  cut  in  the  side  of  an  adit  or  shaft, 
to  serve  as  an  air-course ;  sometimes  a  main  of  wood- 
pipes  is  called  Afanging. 

Fanji^ed,  Ifangd,)  a.  Furnished  with  fangs,  tusks,  or 
something  long  and  pointed;  as,  a  fangfd  udder. 

Fang:-kl ,  a  small  island  Iving  off  the  S.  coast  of  China, 
prov.  Kwang-tung:  Lat.  21°  18'  N.,  Lon.  110°  35'  E. 

Fanar'leas,  a.  Without  fangs  or  tusks ;  destitute  of  teeth. 

Fan%ot,  n.  [U.fingott^.]  A  quantity  of  merchandise, 
as  raw  silk,  Ac,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred- 
weight and  three  quarters. 

Fan  -llipht,  n.  (Arch.)  A  semicircular  window  resem- 
bling an  open  fan  in  appearance. 

Fan'ner,  n.    One  who  uses  a  fan.  —  A  ventilator. 

—pi.   Vanes  or  flat  discs  revolving  round  a  centre,  so  as 
to  produce  a  current  of  air;  generally  used  instead  of 
bellows  for  forges. 
(Agric.)    A  machine  employed  to  winnow  grain.    In 


passing  through  the  machine,  the  grain  is  rapidly  agU 
tated  in  a  sieve,  and  falling  through  a  strong  current 
of  wind,  created  by  a  rotatory  (an,  the  chaflT  is  blown 
out  at  one  end,  and  the  cleansed  particles  (all  oat  at  aa 
orifice  beneath.  The  apparatus  le  composed  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  though  ordinarily  moved  by  the  hand,  it 
is  sometimes  connected  with  the  driving-power  of  a 
threshing-miil.  The  fanners  superseded  the  old  and 
slow  process  of  winnowing,  which  consijtted  in  throwing 
up  the  grain  by  means  of  sieves  or  shovels,  wliile  a  cur- 
rent of  wind,  blowing  across  the  threshing-floor,  carried 
away  the  chaff. 

Fan'*ner¥ed,a.  IBot.  andZom.)  Having  the  nermres 
or  nerves  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  fan. 

Fan'nef  Point,  a  promontory  and  light-hooaa  of  Ira- 
land,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lough  Swilly,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Donegal. 

Fan'BCttv  in  Aaiuylvania,  a  township  of  Franklia 

CO. 

Fan'nettobnrvh,  in  nmnsylvania^  a  post-viiiage 
of  Metal  township,  Franklin  co.,  about  17  u.  N.W.  of 
Chambarsbnrg. 

Fan'nln,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  co.  Itordering  on  Tennessee 
and  North  Oirolina;  area,  about  4<iU  square  miles. 
Bivers.  Ocoee  and  Omnasauga  rivers.  Snr/ttce,  moun- 
tainous; noil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Blue  Ridge.  i\p. 
(181K))  8,724. 

Fan' n In,  in  MiwistippL,  a  post-offlce  of  Rankin  co. 

Fan'nin,  in  Texas,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Indian 
Territory ;  area,  alKiut  1,000  square  miles.  Itiren.  Red 
river  and  Buis  d'Arc  creek,  besides  other  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  level ;  toil^  very  fertile.  Cap.  Bouham. 
Pbp.  (1897)  about  46,500. 

Fan'ntniT-mAcklne,  Fan'sinir-miH*  &««  F^- 
Nxaa. 

Fan'non,  n.  [O.  Fr.,  (h>m  L.  Lat.  fane]  (Ecd.)  A 
kind  of  vestment  resembling  a  scarf,  worn  about  th« 
left  arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  celebration 
of  the  mass.    (Sometimes  called  faimeL) 

Fa'no.  [Anc.  Fanum  Fbrtunm.  from  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  Fortune.]  A  well-built  town  and  seaport 
of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Urbino,  7  m.  S.E.  of  Peaaro,  and 
29  N.W.  by  W.  of  Ancona.  Manuf.  Silk  stufEh  twi«t, 
Ac.    Fttp.  about  12,000. 

Fa'no,  or  Fan'no,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  14  m.  from  Corfu. 

Fanoe,  (fd'no^h,)  an  island  of  Denmark,  otL  the  W. 
coast  of  Jutland,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Ribo.  It  is  8  m.  long 
by  2  broad,  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  S,000. 

— A  bannerol ;  a  flag ;  an  ensign. 

Fan'-palm,  n.  (Bot.)  SeeCosTPHA. 

Fan'tall,  n.  A  kind  of  gas-burner  which  emits  the 
flame  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 

(ZoSl.)  The  common  name  of  the /2/rt)ndi(ra«  a  genus 
of  birds  of  the  Flycatcher  family,  found  in  Australia. 
The  species  Rhipidura  Arbiscapa,  or  White^shaited 
Fantail,  Inhabits  N.  and  8.  Australia.  It  is  generally 
seen  in  pairs,  among  trees.  While  in  the  air  it  assumes  a 
number  of  lively  and  I»eautifhl  positions ;  at  one  moment 
mounting  almost  perpendicularly,  spreading  out  its  tail 


Pig.  900.— WHITX-SHAVTXD  PAiCTAiL,  (Rhipidura  arbiscapa.) 


constantly  to  the  Ml  extent,  and  frequently  tumUliag 
over  in  the  descent.  It  is  a  very  tame  binJ.  allowing 
near  approach  without  jihowin&^«Llea0t.timidity.  and 
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vUl  eT«n  enter  hoaaee  in  the  bnith,  in  parsnit  of  fniAta 
Add  other  insect*.  lu  tlie  bret-diug-MMSou  it  is  out  wo 
Uxai\i»T.  lt«  neat  i«  very  elegiiot.  resembling  h  wiue- 
kUss  in  shape,  and  is  generalljr  composed  of  the  iuoer 
Uark,  of  a  Biicalyptus,  neatly  lined  with  the  down  of 
the  tree-fern,  intermingled  with  flowering  stMlks  of  moss, 
and  outwardly  luatted  together  with  the  welis  of  spiders, 
which  not  only  serre  to  enrelop  the  nest,  but  also 
strengthen  its  attachment  to  tlie  branch  on  which  it  is 
coni«trucU*d,  which  is  always  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground.     Kgga  two  in  number. 

F«ata»la,  {/an-ta'te^,)  n,  [Ital.]  (Jfia.)  A  species 
uf  ci^impuifition  in  which  the  author  confines  himself  to 
no  particular  form  or  theme,  but  ranges  as  his  Ikncy  lesds 
amid  Tarions  airs  and  movements.  Koasseau,  in  defin- 
ing ttiis  word,  confines  its  meaning  to  extempore  com- 
portion,  and  makes  this  distinction  between  eapriecio 
and  fanUuia :  namely,  that  the  former  is  a  collection 
of  sitti^Iar  and  whimsical  ideas  strung  together  by  an 
•xcited  imatanation,  and  written  down  at  one's  leisure, 
while  the  Utter  is  an  off-hand  display  of  whatever  comes 
acnisa  the  mind  at  the  instant  of  execution. 

FsMi'tMini,  a.    Same  as  Phaxtasx,  q.  v. 

F»atiMM|ae,(/an'to«4-,)a.  FantasUc  (Used  poetically.) 

FSMi'tASt,  n.    A  fantastic  periion.  (a.) 

F»MtAS'tle,  Fantlui'UcAl, a.  [Pr.  fantiutimu,  fh>m 
Lat.  and  Gr.  phantatia.  See  Fanct.]  Fanciful ;  pro* 
doced  or  existing  only  in  imagination ;  imaginary ;  not 
re«d ;  chimerical ;  irrational. —  Having  the  nature  of  a 
phantom;  only  occasionally  assuming  a  visible  form. 

—Uncertain;  unsteady;  irregular;  as,  the /an/a«<»c form 
of  a  tree. — Whimsical ;  capricious:  odd;  indulging  the 
vagaries  of  imagination;  full  of  fantasy ;  as,  ayantostic 
homor.  a  fanUutic  cttaracter. 

— n.  One  given  to  eccentricity  in  dress,  manners,  &c. ;  a 
person  of  odd  appearance  or  habits. 

FmafAAtlral'lty,  n.    Fantasticalness. 

F»iitA»'tle»llj'*  ado.  In  a  fantastic  manner;  caprl- 
cioa;ilj ;  whimsically. 

Faatas'tlcalneiM,  Fantas'Ucneas,  n.  State  of 
being  whimsic<il,  fantastic,  or  capricious. 

Faa'taay,  n.    See  FA!«cr. 

F»ii't<ee,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  in 
abt.  Uit.  b°  W  N..  and  Lon.  \°  W.,  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  countries  of 
A-Min,  Ajcuafoo,  and  Wassaw.  &a2,  fertile.  The  Pantees 
were  oac^  the  most  nnmeruus  and  powerful  people  on 
the  Gold  Co-wtt,  bnt  since  1811  they  have  diminished  in 
naml>er>s  and  now  live  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  {;rarri<ions  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

F»nto«cliil«  ifan-tot-chi'nt,)  n.  pi.  [From  It.  fanHoc- 
cvi.  a  pupp«ft.J  An  exhibition  of  puppets,  or  a  dramatic 
rf  presentation  on  a  small  scale,  performed  by  figures  or 
dolls,  an  amusement  of  which  tlio  Italians  are  extremely 
fond,  and  which  is  frequently  performed  in  a  portable 
theatre  —  lilce  th>it  of  Punch  and  Judy. 

Faa'fon«  a.    S^ime  as  Phantoit,  7.  v. 

Fan'tom-corn.  n.   Com  of  a  light  description. 

Faa-tmeery  Vaaltlny.  {Arch.)  A  beautiful  form 
of  Tanlting.  peculiar  to  the  late  Gothic  style,  in 
which  the  ribs  or  veins  spring  from  one  point,  the 
cap  of  the  shaft,  and  radiate  with  the  same  curvature 


Fig.  991.  —  ST.  OBOROS*8  chapbl  (N.  aisle),  wnrDMft. 

toward  the  centre,  cutting  into  each  other,  and  very 
ftet^uently  finishing  with  a  large  pendant,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  keystone.  Tlie  nnder  surfaces  are,  therefore, 
curved  in  many  ways,  and  are  not  plane  in  any  section 
like  the  ordinarv  vaulting;  they  in  some  degree  resemble 
pendentives.  and  meet  together  in  the  centre  like  portions 
of  domes.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  Is  at  St  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor  (Fig.  991). 

Faa'«wli«el«  n.    See  PAivirsR. 

FMlBir'.it.    SaineasFAXiE,9.v. 


Wmatj  a.  [A.  S.  fwr^  ftarran ;  D.  rer;  Icel.  Jlrr ;  Goth. 
fatrra^  allied  to  Sansk.  pdr,  the  op|)Osite  Imnk.]  Gone 
away  beyond  or  to  a  mstance;  remote;  distant;  sep- 
arated by  a  wide  space  ttom  the  place  where  one  is,  or 
from  any  given  place  that  is  remote ;  as,  countries  far 
and  near.  —  Remote  fh>m  purpose;  antagonistic  to  de- 
sign or  wishes;  as.it  \»  far  from  my  intention. — Re- 
mote from  duty,  affection,  or  obedience ;  in  antagonism 
with;  alienated  or  removed  from.  —  More  or  most  dis- 
tant of  the  two. 

— Remoter  of  the  two,  as,  in  horsemanship,  the  right  side 
of  the  horse,  which  the  rider  ttims  turn,  him  when  he 
mounts. 

"  No  tmo  Rt7Ptlsn  ever  knew  In  horsss 
Tbo/ar  sioe  from  the  near."— I>ry(lsA. 

— adv.  Remotely ;  to  a  great  distance  in  space ;  as,  far 
away  in  India. 

—To  a  great  distance  in  time;  distantly ;  as,  far  in  the 
past  —  In  a  great  part. 
"  When  they  went  bj  Jebas,  lbs  day  was /or  njftikX."—Judift». 

— By  many  degrees;  in  a  large  proportion;  very  much. 
"  Witb  uzen  far  unflt  to  draw  tbs  ploof  b."— I>ry<(«a. 

^To  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance ;  as,  he  is  a  liberal 
man  as  /ur  as  money  goes. 
Byfar^  in  a  great  degree ;  extensively ;  very  much. 
"  A  nobler  man  be  It  hufar, 
TbKQ  m&njr  riober  peraons  •n."—Davi«a. 
F^rfrotn,  nt  a  irrcat  distance. 
'^Farpnm  bU  ooantry  In  tbs  western  world."— ^tf(i<«oa. 
Tery  different ;  not  equal  to,  or  on  a  par  with ;  as,  she  is 
far  from  being  his  equul. 

Far  off.    At  or  to  a  great  distance ;  as,  to  be  far  off 

making  money.  —  Alieuated;  divided  by  difference  uf 

time,  distance,  or  condition ;  as,  a  far  q^ settlement  to 

go  to  a  place  far  off. — From,  far,  from  a  remote  distance. 

"  To  oar  own  land  tbere  cams,  from  far, 

Tbe  gloomy  UdinfB  of  dlsastroos  war."— i>ae<e«. 

Far,  n.  [A.  S./<arA.]    See  Farbow. 

Far'aday,  Michael,  f.r.s.,  a  distinguished  English 
chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  b.  1791.  He  received 
little  or  no  education,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
of  a  bookbinder.  During  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  a 
few  scientific  works  fell  into  his  hands,  which  he  read 
with  avidity,  and  forthwith  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of,  and  experiments  in,  electricity.  Having  attended 
the  lectures  given  in  1812  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
taken  notes  thereon,  he  sent  them  to  that  groat  philoso- 
pher, and  besought  some  sriontific  occupation.  The  re- 
ply was  pnnnpt  and  favorable.  In  1813,  F.  was  appointed 
Chemical  Assistant,  under  Sir  lluniphry,  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  After  a  Continental  tour  in  company  with 
his  patron,  /*.,  still  pursuing  his  scientific  investigations, 
discovered,  in  1820,  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  the  mutual  rotation  of  a  magnetic  pole 
and  an  electric  current.  These  were  strong  encourage- 
ments to  proceed  on  the  path  of  discovery,  and  led  to  the 
condensation  of  gases  in  1823.  In  18'i9  be  labored  hard, 
and,  as  he  thought  at  the  time,  fruitlessly,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  opt  inil  gloss;  but  though  unsuccessful  in  his 
immediate  object,  his  experiments  produced  the  heavy 
glass  which  afterwards  proved  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  his  niiignetical  investigations.  In  1831  the  series  of 
Expnnmental  firgt^rches  in  Electricity^  published  in  the 
^*  Philosophical  Trnnsactions,"  began  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Induction  of  electric  currents,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  electricity  from  magnetism.  Three  years  later 
F.  establislH'l  i\\y- 
principle  of  <N  UnUii 
electrolytic  ai^ijun, 
and,  in  184fi,  re- 
ceived at  th'  ^-mii- 
time  the  Ro; 
the  Runifor 
als  for  his 
eriesofdia-n 
ism,  and  of 
fluence  of  n^^  , 
ism  upon  liiiirt  tv^ 
spectively.  InlMT 
he   discovenul  th** 

magnetic  chuLmrter  ■  -.^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^  x 
oxygen^  nmi  :Ljd^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B.  )^ 
also,  the  m:)iprM<tir 
relations  of  nmru' 
and  ga8e» .  l1r-> 
papers,  inrltnlinir 
other  coiiirifiM- 
tions  to  th>  .-yi"!^ 
of  modern  sciouoa,  _,    -_. 

are  too  numerous  /V- 992.  —  faradat. 

to  mention  in  detail.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
**  Researches/*  though  termed  ^  Experimental,"  contain 
many  hypothetical  ideas,  and  many  inquiries  into  theo- 
ries generally  adopted  up  to  their  time.  Among  these 
may  be  specified  the  considerations  respecting  ststic  in- 
duction, atmospheric  electricity,  and  those  relating  to 
lines  of  force,  both  physical  and*re|iresentativc,on  which 
having  sufficiently  stated  his  views,  he  was  content  to 
leave  them  for  solution  to  time  and  future  experience. 
It  may  be  added  that  his  last  hypothetical  view  relates 
to  the  Conservation  of  Force,  and  that  one  of  his  latest 
papers  treats  of  the  division  of  gold  and  other  metals. 
In  1833.  F.  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  London,  which  chair  he  continued  to 
hold  until  his  death.  In  1835  he  received  from  govt,  a 
pension  of  $1,500  per  annum  in  recognition  of  his  emi- 
nent scientific  merito.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  London  University.  From 
1829-42  he  was  Chemical  Lecturer  at  the  Uoyal  Acade- 
my.   In  1823  F.  was  elected  Corresponding  Meml>er  of 


the  French  Aaidemy,  in  1825  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1832  made  a  D.O.L.  of  Ox< 
ford  University.  Ue  was,  besides,  a  knight  of  several 
of  the  European  orders,  and  a  member  of  the  chief 
learned  and  scientific  societies  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S. 
In  private  life  his  character  was  irreproachable,  and 
characterized  by  great  humanity  and  modesty.  D.  IHtiT. 

Far'afell,  an  oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert  in  Africa,  con- 
taining several  ruins  of  Greek  and  Roman  orisin.  The 
inhabitants  fabricate  some  coarse  woollen  cloths  and 
earthenware.     Ut  27°  N.,  Lon.  28^  23'  E. 

Fa'rand,  n.  Same  as  Farrakd,  q.  v. 

Far'andams,  n.  A  sort  of  textile  (abric  of  mixed 
silk  and  wool. 

Far'antly,  a.  [See  Farrand.]  Neat ;  orderly ;  decent. 

Farce,  n.  [Fr.,  f^om  Lat.  farcin,  to  stuff,  to  cram.] 
Ridiculous  parade ;  empty  pageantry  or  ceremony ;  mere 
show  ;  as.  the  whole  business  is  h  farce. 

(Dram.)  A  short  play,  of  low  comic  character, 
usually  played  as  an  after-piece.  The  original  term 
seems,  like  the  Lanx  Satura  of  the  Romans,  which  gave 
its  denomination  to  the  satire,  to  signify  a  miscellaneous 
compound  or  mixture  of  different  things.  Its  sole  end 
being  to  excite  mirth,  it  excludes  nothing,  however 
wild  or  extravagant  which  may  contribute  to  that 
object  It  differs  from  comedy  in  this,  that,  while  the 
latter  is  based  upon  nature  and  truth,  the  former  does 
not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  any  extravagance  or 
absurdity  that  may  serve  its  purpose.  The  F.  is  restrict- 
ed to  three  acts  as  its  limit,  bnt  frequently  consists  of 
only  two  or  one.  Farces  usually  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong ;  hence  Wie 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  farces  have  difft-r- 
ent  characteristics.  Farces  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  the  Society  of  Clercs  de  Bazoche,  in 
Paris,  about  1400.  Moli^re  greatly  improved  and  elevated 
this  class  of  dramatic  literature. 

{Cookery)  Forcemeat;  stufBng;  dressing  for  fowls, 
game,  meats,  Ac. 

-V.  a.  To  fill  with  forcemeat ;  hence,  to  mix  various  in- 
gredients together ;  as,  to  farce  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. 

Far'clcal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  farce ;  appropriated  to 
farce;  droll ;  ludicrous ;  ridiculous ;  us,  %  farcical  char- 
acter. 

Far'clcally,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  farce;  ludi- 
crously. 

Far'clcalnefla,  n.    State  or  quality  of  l>eing  fnrcirnl. 

Far'clmeii.  Far'dn,  Far'ey.  n.  [Fr.  fnrdu.] 
{Farriery.)  A  disease  in  horses,  which  depends  upon 
the  same  causes  as  Glanders  (7.  r.),  which  it  usually  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies.  The  absorbent  glands  and  ves- 
sels, nsually  of  one  or  both  hind  limbs,  are  hiflanit-d. 
tender,  swollen,  hard,  and  knotted.  The  vitiated  lymph 
thus  poared  out  softens,  and  ulcers,  or  farcy  buds,  appear. 
Unlike  the  ulcers  of  glanders,  they  are  curable,  but 
require  botli  time  and  care.  They  must  be  scarified 
with  the  hot  iron,  which,  to  prevent  their  r^preHiling, 
may  also  be  gently  run  over  the  adjacent  sound  hkin. 
Good  feeding  and  comfortable  lo<lgiiig8  are  ef«»ential ; 
and  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  appetite,  give 
tonics,  such  as  a  drachm  each  of  sulphate  of  coi>per  and 
iiKiine,  repeated  twice  a  day. 

Far^elny,  n.  {Cookery.)  Stuffing  composed  of  force- 
meat. 

Far'del-boand,  n.  {fhrriery.)  A  disease  of  cattle 
and  sheep:  it  consists  of  impaction  of  the  fardel-bag,  or 
third  stomach,  with  food,  which  is  taken  in  l>etw  eeu  the 
leaves  of  this  globular  stomach,  there  to  be  fully  f>ort- 
ened  and  reduced.  When  the  food  is  unusually  tough, 
dry,  or  indigestible,  consisting,  for  example,  of  overripe 
clover,  vetches,  or  rj'e-mss,  the  stomach  cannot  moisten 
and  reduce  it  with  sufficient  rapidity;  fresh  quantities 
continue  to  be  taken  up,  until  the  overgorged  organ  be- 
comes paralyzed,  its  secretions  dried  up,  and  its  leaves 
affected  with  chronic  iufianimatiou.  The  slighter  cases 
so  common  among  stall-led  cattle  are  *'  loss  of  cud,"  in- 
digestion, and  torpidity  of  the  boweb.  In  severer  form, 
there  is  also  fever,  grunting,  swelling  up  of  the  first 
stomach,  and  sometimes  stupor  or  epilepsy.  The  over- 
gorged  stomach  can.  moreover,  be  telt  by  preehing  the 
closed  fist  upwards  and  backwards  underneath  the  fiilse 
ribs  on  the  right  side.  The  symptoms  often  extend  over 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  Purgatives  and  stimulants  are 
to  be  given.  For  a  full-grown  beast,  give,  in  tliree  or 
four  bottles  of  water  or  thin  gruel,  ^  lb.  each  of  com- 
mon and  Epsom  salt,  15  ground  croton  U-ans.  a  drarhm 
of  calomel,  and  two  ounces  of  ginger.  If  no  effect  is  pn>- 
duced,  repeat  this  in  12  or  15  hours.  Inject  soap  and 
water  clysters  every  hour,  withhold  all  solid  food,  and 
allow  only  sloppy  mashes,  treacle  and  water,  or  thin  lin- 
seed tea.  An  (Kxasional  Itottle  of  ale,  with  an  ounce  or 
two  of  ginger,  often  expedites  the  action  of  the  physic, 
and  wards  off  nausea  and  stupor. 

Far'dla|ir"^*ir9  *>•  ^^^  ^rs'  stomsch  of  a  ruminrting 
animal,  whence  green  food  is  brought  forth  for  second 
chewing. 

Fare.  v.  n.     [A.  S.  and  Goth,  faran,  to  go  or  pass.    b«« 
Far.]    To  go ;  to  pass ;  to  move  forward  ;  to  travel 
••  Sadly  UMy  /ttred  sloof  tbs  ■es-beal  tbors."  —  Pitp*. 

— ^To  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad ;  to  be  involved  in  an/ 
series  of  events,  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
"  If  yon  do  ss  I  do,  joa  may  /are  as  I  /ore."  —  L'Xttrang*. 

— To  be  fed ;  to  be  entertained  at  table. 

**Tbe  rlob  mmafar^d  snmptooasly  every  day."  — LwJts  zvi.  19. 

—To  proceed  in  a  train  of  drcnmstanoes,  good  or  bad ;  to 
happen  well  or  ill : — applied  in  an  impenotuU  sense ;  as, 
how  farti  It  with  you  to-day? 

Fare*  n.  The  price  of  passage  in  coming  or  going^  by  :acd 
or  water ;  as,  a  railroad  fart,  fare  for  fer' 
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rlrer,  Ac  — Food;  prorlsion*  of  the  tulile;  u,  he  loTee 
g'KxI  /are.  —  Kxpeneiic^ ;  sbite  or  coiHlition  aiiriitg  from 
ereuto  or  circuiiutiiiu-tf«.  —  The  liamfiiKere  by  a  T6M«I 
orveliicle;  as,  a  fnll/aivofiuiniigniiiu.  (R.) 

F»re^»ni«  a  ■e«port>towu  of  England,  co.  Hanta,  od 
a  creek  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Ooeport  Harbor,  4  m. 
N.N.W.  uf  0<«port,  and  M  8Jfi.  of  Loodoo.  It  to  a  fa- 
Torite  seii-bathing  reeort,  proeecotee  Rhip-bailding,  and 
has  mauiif.  of  ropea  and  sacking.    Bjp.  4,412. 

Far« weir,  mien,  [/fare  and  toeU.]  Adieo;  good-bye; 
go  well:  be  well;  be  happy;  a  vtoh  of  bappineee  or 
Talediction  to  thoee  who  leave  and  thoee  who  are  left; 
an  expre«iion  of  eeparation.  It  ie  eometimee  divided  by 
the  pronoun,  aa,/are  yoo  weU^fare  thee  welL 
"/brt  thee  wflB.  and  iribr«T«r.  itai  AN«r«r./sr«  thM  tMO.**  Jlrron. 

— n.  A  with  of  happincfs  or  welfkre  at  parting ;  the  par^ 

ing  compliment  or  expreadon  of  good-will. 
—Act  of  departure;  leave. 


—a.  yaledictoi7:  taking  leave;  ai^  a/ameeK  vielt. 
Fare'well,  (Cape.)  the  S.  point  of  W.  Greenland 
Lat  69°  37' N.,  Lon- 4^  ^a' W.  —  AUo  a  cape  on  the  8.  W. 
coast  of  Greenland ;  Lat  fiO^  38'  N.,  Lon.  42^  W  W. 
Far»retclied«  (/dr'/echt^)  a.     Brought  from  alkr  or 
from  a  remote  distance ;  as,  **/ar-fetched  gold.**  Dryden. 
—Elaborately  strained:  not  easily  or  naturally  deduced 
or  introduced;  studiously  sought;  forced;  as,  a  far- 
fetched jok^^  a/ar-/e<cAeel  rhyme. 
Faribault  (/2»r-e-6</),  in  Mkumoia,  a  S.  oo.,  border^ 
ing  on  Iowa ;  area,  altout  720  sq.  m.  Biver$.  Blue  Earth, 
Mankato  and  Maple  riven.    Smrfaee^  level ;  sotf,  fertilei 
Cap.  Blue  Earth  city.    Pop.  (lb\to)  2(>,l3il. 
—A  city,  cap.  of  Rice  co.,  uu  the  Cannon  river,  53  m.  S. 
of  St.  l*anl.    An  educational  center  and  a  thriving  com- 
mercittl  city.    Pop.  ( h»U5)  7,616. 
Farina,  (/i-ri'na,)  n.    [Utt.,  from  far^  farrit^  a  sort 
of  leraln,  spelt.]    Ground  corn ;  meal ;  flour. 
{Chtm.)    Starch ;  fecula. 

\Boi,)    The  pollen,  fine  dust,  or  powder  contained  in 
the  anthers  of  plants. 
Farlnaeeon*,  (/ar-»-na'«Aia,)  a.    ConttistI  ng  or 
of  farina,  or  meal  and  flour ;  hb^  farinaceous  fiNxL 
-Yielding  fariua  or  flour. 
—Mealy; like  meal ;  pertaining  to  meal ;  as,  a/arfnaceoiw 

smell. 
Farinelli,  (whose  real  name  was  Carlo  Broscei,)  a 
singer  of  great  eminence  In  his  day,  wa*  B.  in  Naples  in 
1705.  He  studied  under  Porpora,  and  went  from  Borne 
to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  loaded  him 
vrith  rich  presents.  In  173(  P.  went  to  London,  and 
by  the  magic  of  his  singing  so  delighted  the  public, 
that  Handel  was  obliged  to  dismiss  a  rival  company 
over  whom  he  presided,  in  spite  of  all  his  powers  and 
popularity.  Muny  extraordinary  stories  are  related  of 
/Is  vocal  skill,  and  his  command  over  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  his  audience  appears  to  have  been  un- 
rivalled. D.  17  8i. 
Far'lnose,  a.  [L^t.  farinoiut.\  Yielding  or  forming 
farina ;  as.  n.f annate  seed. 

{Bat.  and  ZoOl.)  Applied  to  parts  covered  with  a  white 
mealy  substance. 
Far'lejr,  in  /itoo,  a  poet-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  about 

23  m.  W.  of  Dubuque. 
Far'ler.  in  JUiuouri,  a  post-village  of  Platte  co.,  about 

7  m.  B.  by  8.  of  lieavenworth. 
Far'llnTllle,  in  Kansas,  a  post-ofllce  of  Unn  co. 
Far'low^s  Grove,  in  nunois,  a  village  of  Mercer  co. 

about  20  m.  B.N.E.  of  KeitU«burg. 
Farm,  n.  f  A.  8.  farma,  fearm^  or  feorm,  food,  a  meal ; 
geftormian,  to  supply  with  food.  The  word  arose  from 
the  original  practice  of  letting  lands,  on  the  coiidltiun 
that  the  tenant  should  supply liis  lord's  household  with 
so  many  nights*  entertainments.]  A  portion  of  land 
under  cultivation,  taken  on  lease  or  rented ;  ground  let 
to  a  tenant  for  tillage,  pasture,  Ac,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  a  certain  sum,  annually  or  otherwise,  for  the  use 
of  it.  —  A  tract  of  ground  or  landed  estate  devoted  by 
its  owner  to  agricultural  purposes.  —  The  state  of  Innds 
let  out  for  cultivation  by  tenants ;  as,  to  set  out  a  landed 
property  in /aria. — A  district  or  territory  farmed  out 
for  the  collection  of  certain  revenues  therefrom. 

(Agrie.)  A  portion  of  ground  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  profit  Farms  are  of  diflTerent  kinds :  where  the 
principal  part  of  the  land  is  ploughed,  they  are  "  arable 
farms ;  "  where  the  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle  or 
other  live-stock  Is  more  immediately  the  ol^ect,  they 
are  known  as  **  graxing  farms ;"  where  the  chief  object 
Is  the  obtaining  of  the  different  animal  products,  such 
as  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  they  are  called  "dairy 
farms ; "  and  where  the  two  systems  of  arable  and  grass 
management  can  be  combined,  thev  are  "  convertible 
farms."  As  manure  must  be  had  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  productiveness  of  farnu  of  any  kind,  the  last  may 
probably  be  generally  condidered  as  the  most  advan- 
tageous. In  the  selection  of  a  farm  nnd  of  the  locations 
for  its  buildings,  care  shonld  be  taken  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  climate  and  the  quality  or 
situation  of  the  ground.  Both  pleasure  and  profit  (should 
be  considered  in  the  purchase  of  a  F.  The  Romans  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule  that  no  degree  of  fertility  should  tempt 
a  man  to  purclmse  in  an  unhealthy  country,  nor  the 
pleasantest  situations  in  a  barren  one.  '*  Buy  not  too  has- 
tily," says  Cato,  *'  but  view  again  and  again  the  purchase 
yon  Intend  to  make ;  for,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  the  ollnner 
you  see  it  the  better  it  will  please  you.  Examine  how 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  fare.  Let  the  country  It 
lies  in  be  a  gooa  one;  the  ways  to  and  from  it  good  ;  and 
the  air  temperate.  Let  your  land,  if  yon  can  choose 
vour  fitnatlon,  be  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  facing  the  south, 
IB  a  healthy  place  where  a  sufficiency  of  water  may  be 


had.  Let  it  be  near  a  flourishing  town,  the  ssa,  or  a 
navigable  river ;  or  borderiuK  upon  a  good  and  well  fre- 
quented road,  l^et  the  buildings  upon  your  ground  be 
strong  and  snbstantlaL  Do  not  rashly  condemn  the 
method  of  others."  After  the  lapse  of  ^000  years  these 
rules  are  still  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  any  one 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  farm.  The  purity  of 
the  air,  the  purity  and  abundance  of  running  water,  and 
the  character  of  the  soil,  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. The  nature  of  the  soil  mav  be  ascertained  either  by 
analysis,  or  by  obeervatiou  of  the  weeds  and  trees  grow- 
ing upon  it.  Attention  shonld  also  be  paid  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  attraction  for  tlie  insensible  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  the  kind  of  substratum  on  which  it  rests, 
and  to  its  inclination  as  affording  facilities  for  proper 
drainage,  and  yet  not  so  much  incUned  as  to  render  the 
I  liable  to  wash  by  the  rains.  — Whether  It  Is  more 


■oill 

profitable  in  this  country  to  lay  out  money  in  the  pur- 
chase and  improvement  of  exhausted  i%  m-  In  the  clear- 
ing and  improvement  of  new  land,  is  a  question  which 
requires  more  mature  consideration  than  has  been  gen- 
erally given  to  it  CklculatioDS  embracing  the  several 
expenses  reauired  in  the  two  operations  would  seem  to 
show,  that  Uie  intelligent  fkrmer,  versed  in  the  various 
processes  of  producing  ouuiiire  and  taking  advantage 
of  green  fiUlow  crops,  will  lay  out  his  means  most  prof- 
itably In  restoring  worn-out  lands  to  fertility;  prorided 
he  does  not  commit  the  common  error  of  endeavoring 
to  improve  more  land  tlutn  his  resources  will  enable 
him  to  do  Justice  by. — On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of 
more  limited  means,  who  cannot  buy  an  old  P..  or  get 
one  on  a  sufficiently  long  lease,  may,  by  going  W.,  pur- 
chase land  at  $1*25  per  acre,  or  200  acres  for  ^150.  which 
will  be  already  In  the  highest  state  of  fertility,  but  seri 
oui«Iy  encumbered  with  heavy  timber  or  other  natural 
drawbacks.  Tbis  he  clears  and  brings  under  cultivation 
little  by  little,  working,  perhaps,  a  certain  portion  of 
his  time  for  others,  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  pre- 
vious to  the  coming  in  of  his  crops.  Every  acre  cleared 
may  cost  him  some  15  or  20  dnilnrs,  which,  however, 
adds  the  same  amount  to  the  value  of  the  /*.,  whilst 
every  bushel  of  grnin  and  every  addition  to  his  stock  is 
so  much  gained.  It  may  lie  several  years  before  the 
pioneer  will  accumulate  much  nroperty.  Still,  however, 
the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  lnde|>endence  thus  held  out 
to  the  poor  and  iiidustrions  settler  Is  a  good  one.  —  The 
average  numl>er  of  acres  in  a  P.  In  the  older  States,  that 
are  not  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  some  special  staple, 
is  about  100.  The  &rms  in  the  newer  States,  and  the 
plantations  In  the  cotton  and  tobacco  growing  States, 
embrace  from  20O  to  600  acres — and  often  several  thou- 
sand. The  n  umber  of  fiirms  in  the  U.  States  may  be  tab- 
ulated as  follows:  4,684,641  fkrms, including  62;i,2l8,6l9 
acres,  which  gives  an  average  of  l:{6  5  acres  fur  each 
fum^-^ee  Aoeicultubk. 

Farm,  v.  a.  To  let  oat,  as  lands,  to  tenants  at  a  certain 
rent 

"  We  are  enforo'd  to /ana  b«r  royal  r—Xm."  -^  Skmk*. 

—To  take  on  lease  at  a  certain  rent  or  rate  of  cumpensa- 
tion. 

— To  lease  or  let  ss  taxes,  imposts,  or  oth«*  duties,  at  a 
certain  rate  or  sum  per  cent. 

— To  cultivate  lands;  as,  to /arm  a  hundred  acres. 

Tofa»nn  M,  to  lease  or  let  as  lands,  ata  spocifled  rent 

— V.  n.  To  operate  on  lands,  as  an  agriculturist;  as,  he 
farms  his  ground  on  scientific  principles. 

Farm'able,  a.  That  may  be  farmed ;  susceptible  of 
agricultural  Improvement ;  HB^/armabU  soil. 

Farm'er,  n.  [A.  S.  ff/irmnr.]  In  England,  one  who 
farms;  one  who  cultivates  leased  lands.  —  A  husband- 
man: an  agriculturist:  one  who  works  at  tillage,  Ac. — 
OuB  who  takes  taxes,  customs,  excise,  and  other  sources 
of  revenue,  to  collect  for  a  certain  rate  percent  —  ( Jfm- 
iM.)  In  Cornwall,  Eng.,  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  which 
mines  are  worked. 

— ^In  the  U.  States,  a  person  whose  business  or  employ- 
ment is  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  breeding,  rearing, 
and  feeding  of  different  sorts  of  live-stock,  and  the  man- 
agement or  the  various  products  which  are  afforded  by 
them.  In  this  country,  the  P  is  generally  the  owner 
of  the  form  he  occupies ;  and  depending  on  its  products 
for  his  subsistence  and  fortune,  has  thus  every  Induce- 
ment to  thoroughness  and  intelligent  care  in  its  culti- 
vation. 

Fami'er,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Defi- 
ance CO.,  about  145  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus  ',pop.  of  town 
ship,  about  1,^00. 

Farm'ereMi,  n.  A  vroman  who  msnages  a  farm.  (R.) 
(In  this  sense  the  word  farmer  is  generally  applied  to 
females  equally  with  males.) 

Farmer-ipeneral,  n.  [Pr./«rm<<r-/7«u'ral.|  (FVench 
Hist.)  A  title  given  In  France  to  the  members  of  a 
privileged  aHSociation,  who,  before  the  revolution  of 
178(),  farmed  certain  branches  of  the  public  revenue, 
that  is,  paid  the  government  a  certain  fixed  annual  sum 
for  the  right  of  collecting  certain  of  the  taxes.  Under 
Francis  I.,  In  1546,  the  duties  on  salt  were  first  raised  by 
farming  the  monopoly  of  Its  sale  in  each  town.  In  1509, 
Sully  introdnced  the  system  of  disposing  of  the  right  of 
farming  the  taxes  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in  this  way 
greatly  Increased  the  public  revenue.  In  172*.  under 
the  regency,  several  of  the  individual  leases  were  united 
into  a  frrmf  gfnfraU^  which  was  let  to  a  company,  the 
nieralwrs  of  which  were  termed  fermirrs  g^n6ranx.  In 
1789,  the  nnml»er  of  F.  O.  was  44,  who  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury 180  millions  of  livres  annually.  They  were  pos- 
sessed of  extensive  powers  and  privileges,  conferred  ii|M»n 
them  by  special  decrees;  and,  from  the  manner  In  which 
they  exercised  their  powers,  they  were  viewed  with 
great  detestation  by  the  people.  Hence,  during  the  Re- 
volution, to  which  this  in  no  small  degree  contributed. 


>*•  Hall,  In  lUmoU,  a  viUage  of  Kaoz  co^ 


many  of  these  odious  tax  gmtherers  perished  on  the 
scafibld,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  system. 

Farmer,  in  lUimoU,  a  thriving  township  of  Fnltun  ca 

Farni'ers,  in  Kemimdtg,  a  post-village  of  Kowau  co. 

Faraiers,  in  Phnml,  a  P.  O.  uf  York  cu. 

Farm'emblUV,  ^  iiMiMma,  a  poet-village  of  Sullivan 
00.,  about  16  OL  S.  of  Terra  Haute. 

Farmembnrn^li,  in  /oteo,  a  post-village  and  tuwu- 
•hip  ot  Chorton  co.,  about  90  m.  N.  of  Iowa  city. 

Farm'er^s  Creek,  in  /visa,  a  township  uf  Jacksun 
county. 

Farmers**  Creek,  in  Mkkigtm,  a  P.  0.  of  Lapeer  CO. 

Farmer's  KKrJiaage,  in  TewMMss,  a  pukt-utfice 
of  Hickman  oo. 

FaraBer*s  OroTe,  in  Jfiaaesoia,  a  village  of  FUl- 
more  oo.,  about  6  m.  8.  of  Chatfield. 

Farmer's  drove,  in  Wisooimtit  a  post-office  of 
Greene  county. 

Ul,  In  I\ 
about  50  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Peoria. 

Farmer*s  iMStliale,  in  htdkma^  a  poet-ofBoa  of 
TinMcanoeoo. 

Farmer's  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  uf  Put- 
nam CO.,  about  85  m.  8.  by  E.  uf  Albany. 

Farmer's  Reireai,  in  Imdkma,  a  pos^viI]age  of 
Dearborn  oo. 

Farmer's  Statioo,  in  OAw,  a  post-office  of  Clinton 
oounQr. 

Farmer's  Tallex*  in  JPeaiuy/smun,  a  post-oflLe  of 
McKean  co. 

Farmer's  Tallex*  in  Teaa.,  a  P.  O.  of  Perry  cu. 

FarmersTllle,  a  pu»t-viiUge  of  nutario,  in  the  oo. 
of  Leeds,  about  15  m.  W.  of  Brockville. 

FarmerSTllle,  iu  Georgia,  a  village  of  Meriwether 
CO.,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Miliedgeville. 

FarmerSTllle,  iu  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Posey  co^ 
about  20  m.  W.  of  Evausvllle. 

FarmerSTllle,  in  iotso,  a  village  of  Mahaska  co. 

FarmerSTllle,  in  KentucJcif,  a  vilh^^e  of  Lincoln  co. 

FarmersTlUe,  in  LouiMiatM,  a  pust-vilUtre,  imp.  tif 
Union  parish,  near  the  river  d*Arbonne,  about  2ti0  m. 
N.  N.  W.  or  Baton  Bonge. 

FarmersTllle,  in  Mimmri,  a  P.  0.  of  Livingston  oo. 

FarmeniTllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-vilkge  and  town- 
ship of  Oftttantugiis  cu.,  aUiut  45  m.  8.  E.  of  Builslo. 

FarmeniTllle,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Holmes  co., about 
Id  m.  8.  B.  of  Millersburg. 

— A  post-vilUge  of  Muntguuiery  co.,  about  80  m.  W.  by  8. 
of  (^dumbiis. 

—A  village  of  Ross  co.,  about  10  m.  8.  of  C^illicothe. 

FarmerSTllle,  in  Pemmsifha$ua^  a  post-office  of  Lan> 
caster  countv. 

FarmeniTllle,  in  Terms,  a  postw>fflce  of  Collin  co. 

FarmersTille,  in  Wis.,  a  former  P.  O.  of  Dodge  co. 

Farm'er  Tlllafre,  in  New  York^  a  iKMt-vilUge  of  Se- 
neca CO., about  6  m.  8.  £.  of  Ovid.    Mow  Fakmek. 

Farmerrille,  in  Penni^lvania,  a  village  of  Union  oou 
Also  called  Fakmrrsvillb  and  Cow  am. 

Farm'erj,  ».  In  England,  the  bnildinga,  out  houses 
and  all  appurtenances  for  fiinnlng. 

Farm'koiise,  n.  The  dwelUng^Kraae  attached  to  a 
farm. 

Farm'lny,  n.  (Jaric.)  The  business  or  management 
of  a  farm,  comprising  the  entire  circumstances  and  con- 
trol of  it  Once  regarded  as  a  profession  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  requiring  but  little  preparation  for  its  sno- 
cessful  practice,  it  has  come  to  be  viewed  in  a  differeot 
and  a  wiser  manner.  It  is  a  business  that  requires  coik- 
Btant  care  and  attention,  as  well  as  much  activity  and 
Judgment,  to  conduct  it  in  a  proper  and  advantageoos 
manner.  It  requires  an  intimate  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  arts  of  cultivation  and  nianagempnt.  as 
well  as  of  the  nature  and  value  of  every  kind  ol  live- 
stock ;  and.  still  further,  a  perfect  acqimiutance  with  the 
various  modes  of  buying  and  selling,  and  the  constant 
state  of  the  different  noarkets.  It  has  been  Justly  snid 
that  no  pursuit  requires  more  talent  persev^^nce,  and 
careful  observation,  than  tlie  cultivation  of  the  earth ; 
that,  so  far  from  its  being  an  empirical  business,  it  is.  in 
fact,  one  that  several  other  sciences  illustrate  and  assist ; 
one,  whose  professors  cannot  too  often  examine  the  prac- 
tice of  other  cultivators;  and  hence,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  the  labors  of  the  chemist,  the  botanist,  the 
mechanist  and  the  geologist,  are  all  available  in  the 
service  of  the  farmer,  it  has  followed,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that  the  farmers  of  our  age  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  more  scientific  more  educated,  and  far  more 
enlightened  class  than  thof>e  of  any  prerions  genera- 
tion. In  our  own  country,  the  cheapneni  of  land  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  have  too  often  indnrt^d  a  hiu^ty 
and  superficial  culture,  and  a  reckless  exjn  nditure  of 
the  resources  of  the  soil.  But  this  state  ot  things  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  a  more  enlight<>ned  and  scientific 
method  of  P.,  which  looks  not  only  to  the  greiite«t  Im- 
mediate results,  but  also  to  the  perpetual  recuperation 
of  the  powers  of  the  soil. 

Farm'invdAle,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Kennebec 

CO. 

Farmliivdale,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon- 
mouth CO. 

Farmlniirdale.  In  Aeio  Tork,  a  post-village  of  Queens 
CO.,  about  31  m.  k  of  New  York. 

Farm'lii vtonn  in  OaUfami*^  a  P.O.  of  fian  Joaqnin  oo. 

FarmlnctOO.  in  GbaaecCiciU,  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship of  Hartford  co.,  on  the  Farmiugtou  river,  about  10 
m.  W.  by  8.  of  Hartford. 

Farmlnyton,  in  Delaware,  a  post-town  of  Kent  co. 

Farmlnvion,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Claike  co., 
about  55  m.  M.  N.  W.  of  Miliedgeville. 

Farm'liiipton,  In  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
uf  Fultou  00..  about  24  m.  W.  of  I'euxia. 
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Parm'inirUMi,  in  Indiana^  A  Tillage  of  Grant  oa» 
about  8  m.  8.  E.  of  Marion. 

•'A  village  of  Uaoiilton  co.,  about  2G  m.  N.  by  K  of 
Indianapolis. 

FAmt'iiifrfoii,  or  New  Farminqton,  in  Indiana,  a' 
Tillage  of  Jackiion  co.,  about  20  m.  8.  of  Columbus. 

Fann'lMCtOll,  in  lowa^  a  township  of  (.Mar  co. 

— A  po«t-TilUige  and  township  of  Van  Uureu  co.,  on  Dei 
Moines  river,  about  3ii  m.  N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

t  Aroi'liiirtoii,  in  A'liNMu,  a  township  of  Republic  co. 

FAroi'limfoa,  in  Ketttuckg,  a  poKt-village  of  OraTes 
co.^  abiiot  11  m.  8.S.  £.  of  Mayfleld. 

Fami'lBCtOil,  in  3fatM«,  a  iiost-village,  township  and 
the  cap.  of  Franklin  co..  on  8«ndy  liver,  35  m.  N.W.  of 
Augusta.     Ft^.  (18U7)  about  i;ioO. 

Paroi'lllirtoil,  in  Maryland,  a  post-vilkge  of  Cecil  co.. 
about  43  ni.  N.  £.  of  Baltimore. 

JPAroi'liiirtOll,  in  Michigan^  a  post-Tillnge  and  town- 
ship of  Oakland  co.,  about  2U  m.  M.W.  of  the  city  ol 
Detroit. 

Parm'lMprton,  in  Jftnn^iioto,  a  post-vill.  of  Dakota  co. 

— A  townsh^  of  OlmstetMi  co. 

Pami'liifpfoil,  in  3fMnMtj)ut,  a  village  of  Tishomingo 
CO.,  atK>ut  262  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Jackson. 

Panu'lnHT^I**  ^d  MiMarmri^  a  post-village,  cap.  of  St. 
Frmuct>iM  co.,  85  m.  8.  of  St.  Louin,  on  Iron  Mt.  K.B.  In 
a  rich  mining  region.    Pop.  (m)7)  about  1,5UU. 

li'iarini'lnirton,  in  AVir  Hamnahirti^  a  post-town  of  Straf- 
ford Of ».,  a»»out  25  m.  E.N.E.  of  Concoid.  There  is  a  large 
roi  k  in  this  township,  estimated  to  weigh  from  00  to  80 
tons,  and  s«i  a*xui-ately  poi8e<l  by  nature  tliat  the  pressure 
of  a  hand  will  caum.'  it  to  vibrate. 

Parat'lnnrtoil,  in  Sev;  York,  a  post-town  of  Ontario 
CO.,  abi>ut  20  m.  S.  E.  of  Rochester. 

PiUmi'lllCiOll.  in  Sarth  CktnAina^  a  post-township  of 
Davie  co.,  aljout  120  ni.  W.  of  Haleigh. 

Fltrni'lMC'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  lielmont  CO.,  about 
7  m.  W.XAV.  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

— ^A  poet-townidiip  of  Trumbull  co. 

FAroi'lnston,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Washing- 
ton CO..  about  16  m.  S.W.  of  Portland. 

FAroi'liurtoii,  in  thtntylvawia,  a  Tillage  of  Batler 
CO..  Rbt.^9  m.  S.  of  Franklin. 

•>-A  township  of  Cltirion  ca 

^A  p^tst-Tillageof  Fayette  co.,abt.  65  m.  S.B.  of  Pittsburg, 

— A  township  of  Tioga  co. 

—A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Fiami'lnctoii,  in  Tmnetttt,  a  post-Tillage  of  Marshall 
CO..  abt.  50  ni.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Fami'lnirtoii,  in  Ttxat,  a  post-office  of  Grayson  co. 

Fiarin'lnctoii,  in  UtoK,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  DaTis 
CO.,  abt.  16  ra  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

F»riD'liiirt4*n«  ^Q  Ifacofmn,  a  post-Tillage  and  town- 
ship of  Jefferson  co. 

—A  towiMhip  of  La  Crosse  co. 

—A  township  of  Polk  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

—  %  township  of  WanpHCca  co. 

Fitrm'liiirtoii,  in  W.  Virginia^  a  post-Tillage  of  Marion 
CO. :  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Fairmont. 

Farm'lnjptoii  C-en'tr«,  in  ifatfuu   Soe  Faemixotoiv. 

F»rni  Innr^n  Cen'tre,  in  /Vmuytranui,  a  post-office 
of  Tio«a  CO. 

F»mi'lii|;:toii  C^en'ire,  in  fFiaeonsAi,  a  IbniMr  poet- 

officr  of    Polk  CO. 

Fariil'liiiirtOii  Falls,  in  MaiHe,  a  post-Tillage  of 
Franklin  co..  on  Sandy  River,  abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Fami'Inffioii  Hill,  XnMaint,  a  village  ofFranklin  co. 

Farm'Inirtoii  Hill,  in  /^ntyfoania,  a  post-office  of 
Tioga  CO. 

Fami'lnctoii  River,  in  (^nnretieu/,  enters  the  Con- 
nect icnt  River  from  Hartford  co. 

Farmland,  in  Indiana.    See  Farmttllb. 

—A  post-Till,  of  Randolph  co.,  abt.  17  m.  W.  of  Union  CMj, 

F»rm'-ofliee,  n.  Any  ofBce  or  out-building  used  for 
forming  purposes. 

Fatr'noftl,  a.    Most  distant  or  remote. 

FMrm  RIdire,  in  lUinni*,  a  post-Tillage  and  township 
of  La  Salle  county,  about  8  miles  S.S.W.  of  Otta- 
wa. 

Faraa'siead,  n.  A  homestead ;  a  farm  with  all  bnild- 
inga,  Ac,  inclusive. 

Faraui'Tllle,  in  /lUaou,  a  former  poet-offioo  of  Wood 
ford  cou 

Farm'Tllle,  or  Fahmland,  in  Indiana,  a  post-Tillage 
<d  Randolph  co.,  about  8  m.  W.  of  Winchester. 

Farai'Tllle,  in  Tennettee,  a  pust-offlce  of  Henderson 

FarBi'Tllle,  in  Virffinia,  a  poet-Tillage,  cap.  of  Prince 
Edwardjco.,  on  the  Appomattox  river,  about  68  m.  W. 
&W.  of  Richmond. 

FArm'-nrd,  ».  The  incloeoro  surrounded  by  the 
our-l>uiMing«.  Ac,  of  a  farm. 

Fi»r«e  Ifllands.  See  Fbrn  IsLAxna. 

FiBme'f»e,the  patronymic  of  an  illustrious  and  princely 
lulian  llonse,  which  aroseabout  the  middle  of  the  13th 
o*nt.     Of  its  principal  members  were  the  following : 

fl.  A  Lr^%3ri>RO.  Cardinal,  raised  to  the  tiara  under  thn 
title  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1534,  who  created  his  natural 
son.  Pxnmo,  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

/%  AussAXDBO,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
s.  1546.  He  early  entered  upon  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lcpanto  (1571 ) 
Qttd<>r  his  uncle,  the  famous  Don  John  of  Austria,  (q.v.) 
Philip  IL  afterwards  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  waged  war  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  subsequently  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  French 
OathoUci,  and  compelled  Henry  IT.  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Paris;  but.  beinf  ill-supported  by  the  League,  he  was 
•Tsntnally  obliged  to  succumb  to  his  great  adversary, 


and  died  soon  after  at  Arras,  in  1592.— The  line  con- 
tinued until  1731,  when  it  li«caoie  extinct  in  the  person 
of  Artonio  /*.,  the  last  prince  of  his  House.  The  FUr- 
nese  Palace  at  Rome  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head 
of  ROMK. 

Far'ncMW,  n.  Distance;  remoteness,  (r.) 

"  Famu*  ftam  timsljr  looooor  bjr  thsir  fHendi."—  Oartw. 

F»rn^»ill,  a  town  of  Bngland,  co.  Surrey,  38  m.  S.W. 
of  Loudon.  Great  quantities  of  hous  are  produced  in 
the  neighborhood.  Famham  Castle  haw  been  for  centu- 
ries the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  i^. 
about  7,500. 

FamllAill,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

Farn'liaiii,  in  Virginia,  a  post-Tillage  of  Richmond  oo., 
about  55  m.  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Farnliaiii  Cross  Roads,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office 
of  Richmond  co. 

Farntaam  East,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of 
Shefford,  about  15  m.  E.  of  St.  John's. 

Famham  West,  a  Tillage  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of 
SlielTord,  14  m.  E.  of  St.  John's. 

Far'namsvllle,  in  MauachuutU,  a  post-Tillage  of 
Worcetiter  co.,  about  60  m.  W.8.W.  of  Boston. 

Farn'wortb,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  3  m. 
from  Bolton.    Jfant</.  Cottons,  Ac    /\>p.  21,000. 

Far'o,  a  sea-port  city  of  Portugal,  on  the  S.  coast  of  proT. 
Algarve.  on  the  Valfermoso,  45  m.  E.S.E.  of  i^gos,  and 
20  m.  W.8.W.  of  Tavira;  Lat.  36°  59^  24"  N.,  lion.  12° 
31'  18"  £.  Exp.  Fruits,  wine,  cork,  sumach,  and  ancho- 
vies.   Pbp.  9,000. 

Faro,  (Cape,)  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
serving  to  bound  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  of 
Messina;  Lat.  38°  15'  50"  N.,  Lon.  15°  40'  40"  E.— /hro 
Oiannfl  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Strait  of 
Messina. 

Fa'ro,  a  village  of  Brazil,  proT.  of  Para,  about  40  m.  W. 
of  Obidos. 

Fa'ro,  (or  Pharaob,)  n.  {Gatntt.)  A  game  of  chance  at 
card^,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  figure  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Pharaoh,  which  was  formerly  upon  one 
of  the  cards.  It  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  per- 
sons, who  sit  at  a  table  generally  covered  with  a  green 
cloth.  The  keeper  of  the  table  is  called  the  banker.  The 
player  is  called  the  punter  (from  It.  puntare),  who  re- 
ceives a  lirret  or  small  book  from  which  to  choose  his 
cards,  upon  which  he  may  at  his  option  set  any  number 
of  stakes,  wltich  are  limited  in  amount  in  accordance 
with  the  capital  of  the  banker.  The  latter  turns  up 
the  cards  from  a  complete  pack,  one  by  one,  laying  them 
first  to  his  right  for  the  bank,  and  then  to  his  left  for 
the  punter  (or  player),  till  all  the  cards  are  dealt  out. 
The  banker  wins  when  the  card  equal  in  points  to  that 
on  which  the  stake  is  set  turns  up  at  his  right  hand, 
but  loses  when  it  is  dealt  to  the  left.  The  player  loses 
half  his  stake  when  his  card  comes  out  twice  in  the  same 
stroke.  The  last  card  but  one,  the  chance  of  which  the 
banker  claims,  but  which  is  now  frequently  given  up, 
is  called  locly  (a  certainty).  The  last  card  neither  wins 
nor  loses.  Where  a  punter  gains,  he  may  either  take 
his  money  or  paroli ;  that  is  to  say.  double  his  chance 
by  venturing  both  his  stake  and  ^ns,  which  he  inti- 
mates by  bonding  a  corner  of  his  card  upward.  If  he 
wins  again,  he  may  play  f^  el  leva,  which  means  that 
after  having  gained  a  paroli  he  tries  to  win  sevenfold, 
bending  his  card  a  second  time.  Should  he  again  l>«  suc- 
cessful, he  can  paroli  for  quinze  ei  le  vo,  for  trente  el  U 
ra,  and  finally  for  tnixanU  et  U  va,  which  is  the  highest 
chance  in  the  game.  F.  was  formerly  much  in  vogue  in 
France,  England,  and  Europe  generally,  and  still  retains 
its  popularity  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  —  A  varietv 
of  this  game  is  also  much  played  by  gamblers  in  the  U. 
States.  One  hundred  faro  banks  are  said  to  exist  in  New 
York  alone;  there  are  also  banks  in  almost  all  other 
American  cities.  The  method  of  play  in  the  U.  States 
is  as  follows:  The  dealer,  with  a  lar^e  array  of  cheques 
at  his  right  hand,  representing  $1,  $5,  $20,  and  so  on  up- 
ward, takes  his  seat  at  the  centre  of  a  table  with  13 
cards,  representing  a  complete  pack,  affixed  to  it  at  con- 
Teoient  distance  to  mark  distinctly  the  bet  placed  on 
each.  Persons  who  wish  to  play,  exchange  at  pleasure 
money  for  such  amount  of  cheques  as  they  desire  to  risk, 
and  place  the  amount  they  intend  to  staike  on  any  par- 
ticular card  upon  the  table.  The  dealer  then  produces 
a  pack  of  cards  and  shuffles  them  (the  option  of  shuffling 
resting  also  with  any  of  the  players  who  call  for  it),  has 
them  cut,  and  then  places  them  in  a  box,  from  which, 
one  by  one,  he  deliberately  slides  them.  The  banker 
loses  when  the  card  equal  in  points  to  that  on  which  the 
stake  is  set  turns  up  on  his  right,  but  wins  when  it  is 
on  the  left.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  player,  by 
placing  a  small  copper  on  the  amount  he  places  on  the 
card,  to  reverse  the  chance.  This,  which  is  called  cnp- 
perinq,  enables  the  player,  in  fact,  to  l>et  on  whichever 
card  he  pleases.  The  dealer  stops  between  each  two 
cards,  while  new  bets  are  being  made,  or  cheques  change 
from  one  card  to  another ;  and  thus  the  game  proceeds 
to  the  close  of  the  pack,  when  a  fresh  deal  is  made,  and 
the  same  process  is  gone  through.  The  banker  wins  on 
**  splits."  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  odds  in  its 
favor,  but  it  possesses  others  in  its  superior  amount  of 
capital,  and  in  the  inclination  of  most  players  to  stake 
heavier  in  the  effort  to  recover  back  than  to  support 
good  luck.  In  Germany,  the  cards  are  not  dealt  out  from 
a  box,  but  nailed  to  a  fine  board  and  torn  off  one  by  one 
by  the  dealer.  Here,  the  dealer  is  generally  assisted  also 
by  one  or  two  croupiers,  who  attend  to  the  playing  and 
receiving,  guarding  against  errors,  and  shuffiing  the 
pack. 

Fa'ro-lmnk,  n.  A  bank  against  which  players  stake 
their  moneyat  the  game  of  faro. 

Far'oe,  or  Faro,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 


Sweden ;  Lat.  67°  56'  N.,  I^n.  \9P  32'  E.  It  is  in  length 
10  ni.,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  3,  and  has  on  its  E.  Bids 
a  Tillage  of  the  same  name. 

Far'oe,  Fxr'or,  Fjbr'oe,  or  Far'oer,  Islaods,  a  group 
of  22  islands  belonging  to  Denmark,  Iving  in  the  .Northern 
Ocean,  between  Lat.  61°  W  and  62*^  21'  N.,  and  Lon.  tP 
and  9P  B. ;  about  185  m.  N.W.  of  the  Shetland  Isles, and 
320  S.E.  of  Iceland.  The  principal  ishind,  Stromoe,  in 
the  centre,  is  27  m.  long  b^  about  7  broad ;  the  chief  of 
the  others  are  Osteroe,  \aagoe,  Bordoe,  Sandoe,  and 
Suderoe.  Thtal  area,  405  sq.  m.  Only  17  of  the  islands 
possess  inhabitants.  Dete.  Each  of  these  islands  is  a 
lofty  mountain  rising  out  of  the  waves,  and  divided  from 
the  others  by  deep  and  rapid  currents.  The  highest 
point,  Skoelling,  in  Stromoe,  has  an  altitude  of  2,240 
feet.  Some  of  the  group  are  deeply  indented  with  deep 
and  secure  harbors ;  all  are  steep,  and  most  of  them 
present,  seawards,  a  succession  of  sheer  precipices.  fiMl, 
thin,  but  tolerably  fertile;  barley  is  almost  the  only 
cereal  grown.  Prod.  Hay  in  large  quantities,  salted 
mutton,  tallow,  feathen>,  eiderdown,  Ac.  Munt^.  Coarse 
woollen  stuffs,  aud  stockings.  Vast  quantities  of  sea- 
fowl  haunt  the  rocks,  the  taking  of  which  for  the  sake 
of  their  feathers  affords  a  perilous  employment  to  the 
inhabitants.  Cap.  Thorshavn,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  Stro- 
moe. These  islands  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
Danish  governor,  and  have  belonged  to  Denmark  since 
the  union  of  that  kingdom  with  Norway,  in  the  14th 
cent. 

Faro'i^llte,  h.  (Jtftn.)  A  variety  of  Tbompsokitb,  q.  v. 

Far'-oflT,  a.    That  is  to  a  distance. 

Far'-plerdns:,  a.    Penetrating  a  great  way. 

Farqabar,  (far^ktoar,)  Gkorox,  a  British  dramatist, 
B.  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  1678,  and  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin.  He  is  the  author  of  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  old  comedies,  many  of  which  still  keep  the 
stage  as  perennial  favorites.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
Sir  Harry  WHduir,  The  Inconstant,  The  Recruiting  Offir- 
cer,  and  The  Beaux  Stratagem.    D.  1707. 

Farras^lnoas,  a.  Formed  of  various  materials ;  di- 
verse ;  compounded. 

Farra'KO,  n.  A  medley ;  matter  composed  of  various 
materials ;  a  confused  mixture. 

Far'racrnt*  David  Glasgow,  a  distinguished  American 
admiral,  was  b.  in  Tennessee,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1801, 
was  appointed,  without  previous  training,  a  midKhip- 
man  as  early  as  1810.  Under  Com.  Porter  be  was  eu- 
pged  in  the  Etsex  in  her  cruise  against  the  Briti'ili  in 
1812-14,  and,  after  her  capture,  he  served  on  board  the 
lino-of-hattle-ship  Independence.  Passing  his  examina- 
tion with  credit,  he  was  ordered,  as  lieutenant,  to  the 
West  India  station,  aud  was  appointed,  in  1847,  to  the 
command  of  the  Saratoga  (20  guns'),  in  which  ship  he 
took  part  in  the  naval  operations  during  the  Mexican 
war.     When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  F.  received  th« 
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command  of  the  Gulf  squadron  which  was  to  coOperata 
with  Gen.  Butler  in  the  reduction  of  New  Orleans,  and 
engaged  and  passed  the  two  strong  forts  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  in  April.  1862,  which  brought  about  the  surrender 
of  that  city  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Natches 
was  taken  in  May,  and  F.'b  fleet  ascended  as  far  as 
Yicksburg,  which  place  he  bombarded  until  the  fall  of 
water  compelled  him  to  return  to  New  Orleans.  In 
1862  he  was  the  first  officer  to  receive  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral in  the  U.  S.  navy :  and  in  March,  l^t,  he  passed 
the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson,  and  was  in  a  few  days 
again  before  Yicksburg.  cojiperating  with  Gen.  Grant  in 
the  reduction  of  that  important  stronghold.  Having  been 
ordertMi  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Mobile,  he  took  the 
forts  commanding  the  mouth  of  that  harbor  in  Aug.,  1864, 
with  the  loss,  however,  of  one  of  his  iron-clads,  the  7>- 
cumxeh,  and  its  crew,  by  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo, 
and  met  with  a  repuiKe  in  an  attack  upon  Wilmington, 
Dec.  24-25.  The  place  was,  however,  taken,  Jan.  15, 
1865,  and  Mobile  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  April  fol- 
lowing.  The  naval  successes  gained  by  the  Nationals 
were  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  energy  and  daring 
of  this  gallant  officer.  F.  served  in  U.  8.  navy  60  years, 
about  li  of  which  only  had  he  been  unemployed  on  sea. 
In  1865,  /%  in  command  of  a  U.  S.  squadron,  visited 
many  European  ports,  returning  in  1868,  after  receiving 
the  highest  courtesies  abroad.  D.  Aug.  14, 1870.  Statues 
to  his  memory  have  lieen  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
U.  8.    See  Life  of,  by  his  Son,  N.  ^,4^9^  /  \  ■  /^ 
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Far'rmnd,  n.  Manner  ;  cnstom  ;  fiuhion.  (Local  Ens.) 

Far'rier,  n.  [Lat/erran'iu,  a  blacksmith.]  One  who 
thoe«  hcnee:  une  who  profesMt  to  cufh  the  diseasce 
of  horeee  and  cattle;  a  Teterinary  snrgMin. 

Far'rierjr,  n.  The  art  of  shoeintc  horset;  but  the 
term  is  mImo  applied  to  the  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or 
allt^viating  the  diaorden  to  wliich  borate  and  cattle  are 
«al»ject.  The  latter  portion  of  the  farrier*!  art  is  now 
geuerally  termed  Vbtxunabt  Art.  q.  v. 

Far'row,  n.  [A.  S./'orA.]  A  little  pig;  alto  used  for 
a  litter  uf  pigs;  as,  » farrow  uftini. 

— r.  a.  and  n.  To  bring  forth  young ;  —  used  exclusively 
of  swine. 

Far'row,  a.  [A.  8. /eon* ;  Oer. /arre,  a  steer.]  Barren 
of  young  within  a  stated  period ;  not  producing  calves 
at  an  ezi>ected  time ;  as,  the  cow  has  gone/arroio. 

Far'row'B  Hill,  in  KtiUueky,  a  P.  0.  of  Mason  co. 

Far'rowsTllle,  in  Virginia^  a  village  of  Fanquier  co., 
abt.  130  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

Fars,  or  Farslstan'.  (Anc.  Ptrnt.)^  A  proTince  of 
Persia,  lying  betwtten  Lat.  'JSP  and  32^  N.,  and  Lon.  be- 
tween 50°  and  55°  If.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Irak,  E.  by 
the  prov.  of  Kerumn,  W.  by  KhiiEistan,  and  8.  by  the 
Persian  Oulf  and  Lnristan;  length  N.  to  8.  nearly  300 
m.;  brendth,  200  m. ;  areeu,  perliaps  nbt.  55,000  •^\.  m. 
Drat:.  The  nouthem  portions  of  this  prov.  are  hot  and 
sandy;  the  northern  full  of  mountains,  on  which  are 
found  a  great  number  of  wild  hogs  and  wild  cats.  The 
Centre  is  fertile,  and  generally  well  cultivated,  produc- 
ing rice,  fruit,  corn,  dates,  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  attar 
of  roses,  wine,  and  silk.  l«arge  herds  of  cattle  are 
reared,  and  the  hones,  asses,  and  camels  are  of  excel- 
lent breeds.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  marbles,  emeralds,  naph- 
tha, salt,  and  borax.  The  inhabiUnts  are,  for  the  most 
part,  among  the  most  civilixe<l  and  industrious  in  Pen* 
sia;  they  manntactiire  flue  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton 
stuffs,  camel  skins,  Ac,  for  exportation,  chiefly  to  In- 
dia. Chu'/ towns.  Shiraz  (the  cap.),  Bushire,  Kazeronn. 
In  this  prov.  are  the  ancient  ruins  of  Persepolis.  F. 
was  the  ancient  patrimony  ami  kingdom  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  previous  to  his  foundation  of  the  Persian  « 
pire.    Fbp,  abt.  2,000,000. 

Vmr'^mignteA^  a.  Capable  of  seeing  or  of  observing 
objects  ut  a  great  distance. 

Far'-slylitedaefM^  n.  The  quality  or  capacity  of 
seeing  objects  at  a  distance. 

Far'-mtretclied,  p.  a.  Extended  beyond  tha  ordinary 
limits. 

Fart,  n.  [Sax.  feart.]  Emission  of  wind  trom  the 
bowels  throngh  the  anus. 

— r.  a.    To  break  wind ;  to  emit  wind  fh>m  behind. 

Far'tiier,  a.  [A.  8.  feorUi ;  C.  frorther,  from  far^  of 
which  it  Is  the  proper  comparative.]  More  remote; 
tending  to  a  greater  distance ;  longer. 

-H>.  a.    To  promote,  facilitate,  or  advance. 

^-adv.    Bevond ;  moreover ;  by  way  of  progression. 

Far'tliest,  a.  [Qer./Art^^^  superlative  of /fir.]  Most 
distant ;  most  remote. 

—adv.    At  the  greate<tt  distance ;  most  remote. 

Far'illlii V,  n.  [A.  8.  fwi-thung.]  (Antiq.  and  Numii.) 
The  fourth  part  of  a  penii^,  or  integer,  anciently  called 
ftmrthing.  P.  of  gold  was  a  coin  used  in  ancient  times, 
containing  in  value  the  fourth  part  of  a  nobU,  or  twenty 
pence  in  silver,  and  in  weight  the  sixth  part  of  an  ounce 
in  gold.  F.  were  coined  in  silver  by  Henry  VIII.,  1522 : 
in  copper  by  Charles  II.  F.  among  the  Romans  was  a 
small  piece  of  brass  money.  In  the  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament  both  cutarion  and  quadrant  are 
rendered  F.,  but  they  were  not  similar;  for  the  former 
was  the  tenth  part  of  a  Roman  denariiut^  or  about  thrte 
farthingg  (1^  cents),  and  the  latter  was  equal  to  two 
mUa^  about  a  titth  of  the  farthing.  ^  Date  obolwn  Belt- 
$ario  "  —  *'  Givu  a  farthing  to  Belisarius,"  is  a  phrase 
sometimes  applitHl  to  fallen  greatness,  from  the  popular 
tradition  that  Belisarius  had  been  reduced  to  beg  in  his 
old  a^e. 

Far'thlnnTAle,  Far'dlnirale,  n.  [Fr.  vfrlugadxn ; 
Port,  wrdiigada.]  (Oratuiu.)  A  name  given  to  the  hoop 
of  whalebone  used  formerly  by  the  ladles  of  this  and 
of  European  countries  to  spread  out  the  petticoat  to  a 
wide  circumference,  (see  Fig.  723.)  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  con- 
tinued to  l)e  used  on  state  occasions  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  present  century.  The  hoop  or  crinoline^ 
q.  v.,  is  a  modernized  form  of  the  farthingale. 

Far  West,  in  Miuouri,  a  post-village  of  Caldwell  co., 
abt.  150  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

F*  A.  ft.  [Lat.  patrmitatu  antiquariorum  «oc«iM.]  A 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Fas'cet,  n.  (Glass-making.)  A  rod  thrust  into  the 
month  of  a  bottle  in  the  operation  of  glass-blowing,  to 
convey  the  article  t<»  the  annealing  furnace.  (AlsoaUled 
punty  rod,  or  puntif.) 

Fas'cla,  n.    [La^t.  fascia  ;  8p.  fajaJ]    A  band,  sash,  fil- 
let, or  stripe. 
{Anal.)  The  fibrous  expannion,  sometimes  called  aponni- 
rosis,  which  invests,  as  in  a  delicate  sheath,  the  muscles. 
{Arch.)    See  Facu. 
{Astron.)    The  belt  of  a  planet,  (o.) 

Fas'clal*  a.    Belonging  to  the  fasces,  q.  v. 

Fas'clate,  <i.  (BfU.)  Hando<l  or  compacted  together ; 
flattened,  or  rendertMi  compres«c<I. 

Fas'ciated,  a.    Bound  with  fillets. 
(Bot  )     l-asciute. 

Fas'ciatloil,  n.  The  act  of  binding  with  a  sash,  fillet, 
or  bandage;  the  manner  of  binding  up.  . 

Fas'clde,  n.  [Lat.  fasciculus.]  A  small  collection ;  a 
small  bundle. 

{Bot.)  A  tuft  or  cyme  where  the  flowers  or  ths  roots 
are  very  much  tufted  or  crowded  upon  each  other,  as  in 
the  larch-treo  or  dahlia. 


Fascca«  (faet^es,)  n.  pi.  [Lat]  (Rfim.  Aniiq.)  The  em- 
blematical weapons  used  by  the  Romans,  an«l  borne  by 
the  Lidnrt  before  consuls,  prsBtors,  emperors,  and  ma- 
gistrates both  civil  and  military.  The  word  in  the  sin- 
gular signified  a  bundle  of  sticks,  a  fagot,  or  large 
bavin ;  the  F.  were  a  certain  number  of  pi*eied  rods, 
aiiout  three  feet  long,  and  all  the 
same  length,  bound  firmly,  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  together  round 
the  long  shaft  of  a  battl»«xe,  so 
that  the  bUde  of  the  weapon  pro- 
truded soma  short  distance  above 
the  top  of  the  lagot,  while  the  lower 
end,  with  its  ferule  of  spike,  coming 
through  the  other  end,  afforded  a 
handle  for  the  lictor  to  grasp  it  bj 
as  he  carried  the  cylindrical  part  on 
his  shoulder.  The  F.  were  illustra- 
tive of  the  very  ancient  fkble  of  the 
old  man  and  the  bundle  of  sticks, 
and  being  alwavs  borne  before  the 
magistracy  of  the  dtr  and  empire, 
were  typical  of  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
and  of  the  integrity  and  construc- 
tion of  the  commonwealth,  which, 
though  made  up  of  many  parta, 
weak  in  themselves,  was  resistleas 
while  bouml  by  unity  and  concord ; 
the  axe  aljove  was  at  the  same 
time  significant  of  the  power  both 
to  defend  and  punish.  The  F.  were 
not,  however,  by  any  means  mere 
emblematical  trophies,  or,  like  the  Fig.  004. 

modern  Eng^lish  mace  and  sword,  uotor  with  r amis. 
only  insignia  of  ofllce,  but  were 
actual  instmments  of  punishment;  a  switch  drawn 
fh>m  the  bundle  was  tised  by  the  lictor  In  administering 
flagellation  on  the  back,  thighs,  and  feet,  according  to 
the  amonnt  of  punishment  ordered  by  the  tribune  or 
magistrate  before  whom  the  offender  was  heard  and 
adjudged ;  while  in  graver  cases,  treason  or  capital  of- 
fences, the  lictor  became  the  heatisman,  and  the  axe  of 
the  fasces  the  instniment  of  decapitation.  —  See  LiCToa. 

Fas'dcled,  a.  {Bot.)  Tnfted  together;  crowded  on 
each  other. 

Fasclc'nlar,  a.  [L.  Lat/aje»cv2ar<t.]  United  in  a 
bundle. 

Faselc'alarly,  ocfr.    In  the  form  of  bundles. 

Fasclct'alate,  Fasclealat«d,  a.   {BU.)  Growing 
in  a  bundle  from  a  common  point,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  larch  (Fig.  005),  the 
tubes  of  the  dahlia,  Ac. 

Fasclo'alas,  n.  ;pi.  Famicitu.  [Lat, 
a  little  bundle.]  A  small  bundle ;  a 
fucicle. —  Any  separate  part  of  an  un- 
finished book.  —  A  nosegay ;  a  bunch 
of  fiowers. 
{Bot.)    Aiascicle. 

Fas'clnaie,  e.  a.  [Fr.  fasciner,  (Vom 
Lat.  fascinart,  allied  to  Or.  biaskai- 
ntiu!\  To  l^ewitch;  to  enchant;  to 
influence  in  some  secret  or  wicked 
manner;  to  enrapture;  to  captivate; 
to  charm. 

"Love  and  twrj  fucinaU  sad  b«witflb."Aaeon. 

Fas'clnated,  p.  a.  Bewitched ;  en- 
cluiuted;  charmed:  C4iptivnte<l. 

Fas'clnatlnf;:,  p.  a.  Clmrming;  en- 
chanting:  bewitching. 

Faselna'ilon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
fascinatio,]  The  act  of  fascinating,  or  the  state  of  being 
charmed,  operated  upon,  or  influenced  by  the  look  of 
certain  individuals ;  generally  taken  in  an  evil  sense. 
Fascination  is  ^e  power  supposed  to  be  posseseed  by  cer- 

.  tain  persons  of  working  miitchief  to  others  by  means  of 
a  glance  of  the  eye.  Among  the  Romans  the  god  Fas- 
cinus  was  invoked  as  a  protector  against  this  influence. 
It  was,  and  is  perliaps  to  this  day,  a  common  belief 
among  the  vulgar  in  almost  all  countries ;  but  probably 
it  Is  nowhere  more  generally  retained  than  in  Turkey 
and  Italy.  In  the  former  country,  the  Mussulmans  deem 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  amulets  and 
charms,  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  evil 
eye  of  an  enemy,  or  of  an  infidel.  In  Naples,  the  evil 
eye  and  its  fascination  (known  to  them  by  the  name  of 
gettatura)  are  subjects  of  dread  and  superstitious  pre- 
caution among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Tmmeine,{f as-seen', )n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. /a*of«, q. r.l  {3fil.) 
A  spei-ies  of  long  fagot  or  bundle  of  brushMood,  used 
for  various  purposes ;  such  as  forming  the  rivetments 
of  parapets  in  field-works,  and  making  the  roof  of  a 
blindage  or  magazine,  which  may  be  rendered  boml»- 
proof  by  covering  the  F.  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  earth. 
They  are  also  umhI  for  making  roads  over  wet,  boggy 
ground.  The  fascine  is  maile  of  twigs,  and  sticks  laid 
together  longitudinally,  and  tightly  bound  with  twisted 
willow-  or  hazel-rodi«,  nt  intervals  of  15  or  18  inches. 
They  are  usually  ma<le  18  or  20  feet  in  length,  and  alnrnt 
0  inches  in  diameter.  When  they  are  umhI  for  the  rivet- 
ment  of  a  parapet  wall,  they  are  rtocured  by  driving  long 
stakes  through  them  int<i  the  bank  of  earth  againnt 
which  they  are  placed.  F.  are  alM<»  useil  in  rivll  engi- 
neering for  making  dams,  protecting  the  sides  of  dikes, 
and  in  forming  foundations  for  any  «uporHtructure,  as 
well  as  earthing  for  banks,  and  a  l»ottom  for  newly  made 
roads.  They  are  shorter  and  much  thicker  than  the 
military  fascine,  seldom  exceeding  10  feet  in  length,  but 
often  being  as  much  as  4  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  placed 
side  by  side  over  the  spot  it  is  desired  to  cover,  and 
pinned  to  the  soil  beneath  with  long  stakes,  the  tops 


of  which  are  connected  by  means  of  rods  Interlaced  ba> 
tween  them.  When  this  has  been  done,  enrth  nnd  utoiM* 
are  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  F.  ^^>metimes  aremsof  c<i::- 
siderable  extent  are  covered  in  this  manner ;  and  whm 
the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  rest  is  under  water,  the 
F.  are  connected  and  floated  over  the  spot,  and  tJien 
sunk  into  the  desired  position  by  stones  and  gravel  placed 
on  them ;  after  which  the  necessary  works  may  be  con- 
structed. 

Fasclola'rla,  n.  [Lat  fasdola,  a  tmHll  bandage.] 
(Zoifl.)  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  Muricidx,  found  in 
the  Indian  and  American  seas,  some  of  which  are  very 
beautiful.  Shell  fusiform,  and  not  very  thick ;  spire  of 
moderate  length,  conical,  consisting  of  a  few  ronnded 
or  angiilatad  whorls;  aperture  wide,  terminating  in  a 
long,  straight,  open  canal ;  oolumellar  lip  with  several 
oblique  folds;  operculum  homy,  pyriform. 

Fasli,  r.  a.  [Fr./2teAer,  fh>m  Lat/cu^MUarc]  To  vex, 
tease,  or  trouble. 

— fi.  Vexation;  trouble;  care. 

Fasllloiit  (/fuVim,)  n.  [Fr.  foftm,  from  Lat  /oeio, 
to  make.  See  Faol]  The  make,  mould,  style,  or  form 
of  anything;  the  state  of  anything  with  regard  to  its 
external  appearance;  shape;  model  to  l>e  imitated ;  pat- 
tern ;  as,  the  fashion  of  a  head-dress,  the  fashion  of  a 
house,  Ac 

"  I  do  DOC  like  tJbmfiskim  of  year  garaev  u."— Aofa. 

— Prevailing  mode  of  dress  or  ornament;  conventional 
observance  of  customs,  manners,  or  etiquette ;  pre«cril<ed 
form  of  social  usages;  genteel  lite;  good  breeding: 
reigning  mode  or  practice  of  style,  dress,  or  mannen; 
as,  a  man  ot  fashion^  crinoline  is  in  fashion^  a  strange 
fashion^  Ac  (See  Dana.) — Sort  way,  mode,  or  method 
of  action,  conduct  manner,  custom,  deportment,  kc; 
general  practice  of  performing  anything;  as,  be  did  it 
after  his  oyrn  fashion. 

— r.a.  [Fr.faponner,  trom  JaL  facto.]  To  give  form, shape, 
or  figure  to ;  to  mould. 

"  Here  tbs  load  bamoMr /mMom  llM^le  toj*."— Gey. 
•To  fit;  to  adapt;  tocontrive;  to  adjust;  to  accommodate; 
—  preceded  by  to. 
"  Thia  oardinal  WMfoMktoiud  fo  aioeli  boooor  trom  hit  cradle. " 


^To  make  after  the  style,  rule,  or  mode  prescribed  by 
custom;  afr,  to  fashion  a  coat 

Faall'lonable,  a.  Made  according  to  preralent  form 
or  mode;  established  by  custom;  modish. — Genteel; 
well-brea ;  out-ranking  the  vulgar. 

— It.  A  person  frequenting  good  society,  and  conversant 
with  the  usages  thereof. 

Fasll'lonabl y,  adv.  According  to  custom  or  prevail- 
ing practice;  modishly:  genteelly. 

Fasll'loner,  n.  He  who  gives  shape  or  form  to  any- 
thing. 

Fasta'lonlBt,  n.  One  who  follows  obsequiously  the 
fashions  or  prevailing  modes. 

Fasli'loii-inon'(;er,  n.  One  who  follows  the  fiish- 
ious;  a  dandy;  a  swell;  a  fop. 

Fasll'lon-plece,  n.  {XuuL)  The  plate  which  coven 
in  the  stem  of  a  vessel,  and  forms  its  entire  shape. 

Fas'salte,  n.  (Min.)  A  gross-green  variety  of  Praoxsxt, 
q.v. 

Fast,  a.  [A.S,fsest;  Oer. /«*<,  firm.]  Firm;  aoUd:  un- 
broken: set  or  pressed  close ;  tight;  immovable;  firmly 
fixed ;  aeep ;  sound ;  adhering  closely ;  profound. 

— adv.  Firmly;  solidly;  fixedly.— -Swiftly ;  r>tpidly :  quickly. 
—  In  a  dissipated  manner;  extravagantly;  prodigally; 
as,  to  live/a«^. 

— v.n.  [A.  8. /eston,  to  keep,  to  guard,  to  fast]  To  abstain 
from  eating  and  drinking;  not  to  take  the  usual  or 
requisite  amount  of  food;  to  go  hungry.  —  To  mortify 
the  body  by  abstinence,  as  a  religious  duty. 

Fast,  n.  A  total  or  partial  abstinence  from  food.  (See 
UuxQBR.)— The  time  of  fasting,  or  during  which  we 
fast.— The  rope  by  which  a  vessel  is  fitstened  to  a  wharf. 
{Eccl.)  The  word  fast  is  more  usually  applied  to  a 
religious  observance,— the  abstinence  from  food  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  **  afflict  the  sonl."  and  to  increase  a 
devotional  feeling  in  the  mind.  Religious  fasting  may 
be  said  to  have  been  practised  in  all  ages  and  conntries 
where  any  devotional  feeling  prevailed. — aniimg  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  as  well  as  among  the 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
law  of  Moses  we  do  not  find  much  reference  to  fasting; 
and  some  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  among  those 
things  which  Moses  allowed  rather  than  orltrinated,  bore 
with  rather  than  appnived,  as  being  an  old  and  well- 
established  practice.  Of  this,  however,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence;  and  even  though  there 
were,  we  should  not  regard  it  as  an  argument  npdnst 
fiMting,bnt  that  it  arose  from  a  fear  that  what  ought  to 
elevate  and  refine  the  inward  feelings  might  dfgenerute 
into  an  empty  outward  ceremony.  There  is  bnt  one 
F.  enjoined  by  Moses.  On  the  10th  day  of  the  7th 
month,  the  great  day  of  annual  atonement,  thej-  were 
to  "afllict  their  souls,'*  a  phraiic  which  doubt  less '|Htints 
to  al«tinence  fl*om  food,  as  indee<]  is  shown  by  the  latef 
practices  among  the  Jews.  Other  general  fast*  were  in 
course  of  time  introduced,  as  commemorative  of  great 
national  calamities.  The  prophet  Zechariah  enumerates 
four  of  these  as  being  observed  in  his  day.  —  the  fast  of 
the  4th  month,  of  the  6th.  of  the  7  th.  and  of  the  lOth. 
{Zech.  viii.  10.)  On  particulsr  and  signal  occasions,  also, 
particular  fasts  wer«  appointed,  and  private  fasts  were 
alfio  common,  especially  among  the  later  Jewa.  The 
abstinence  usuallv  lasted  for  27  or  2S  hours,  beginning 
liefore  sunset,  and  not  ending  till  some  time  after  sun- 
set the  following  day.  On  these  occasions  they  put  on 
sackcloth,  and  sprinkled  ashes  upon  their  headH,*in  token 
of  their  grief  and  repentance.  Partial  fasta  w«-re  also 
occasionally  observed  on  particular  occasions  by  ^ertaio 
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of  th«m :  9M  when  Daniel  tellf  oa  that  he  mourned  for 
fbU  three  weeks,  and  **ate  no  pleaaant  bread,  neither 
came  fleeh  nor  wine  in  my  month,  neither  did  I  anoint 
mjeelf  at  all  till  three  whole  weeks  were  fulfilled." 
{Dan.  X.  3.)  Though  fasting  is  not  positively  ei^Joined 
b/  Clinst  or  bis  apostles,  we  hare  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  that  it  was  practised  by  the  latter ;  and  St. 
Paul,  in  enumerating  what  he  had  done  and  endured  in 
the  canseof  Cbri«t,8ay«,^in  watchingt  often,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  fatUngt  often/'  (2  Cbr.xi.  27.)  In  the 
earliest  times  we  do  not  find  mention  of  any  public  and 
•oleinn  &sts  being  obsvrved,  except  upon  the  anniversary 
of  Clirbt's  cruciflziou.  But  in  process  of  time  fasts  were 
gradually  introduced,  first  by  custom,  and  afterwards 
by  positive  appointment.  Tuwards  the  close  of  the  3d 
c«ntory  fiuting  came  to  be  hold  in  much  grt^ter  esteem, 
from  a  notion  that  it  senrnd  as  a  security  against  the 
machinations  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  believed  to  direct 
their  efforts  prioclpallv  against  the  luxurious.  Fasting 
came  niso  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  effectiml  metins  of 
appeasing  the  anger  of  an  oiTended  Deity;  and  hence  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  duty,  and 
express  laws  were  enacted  regarding  it  by  the  rulers  of 
the  Church.  As  it  became  more  general,  the  severity 
of  it  was  relaxed,  and  a  mere  abstinence  from  flesh 
«od  wine  was  judgnl  sufficient.  (See  Lbnt  )  The  strict 
canonical  fiut  allows  only  one  meal  in  2i  houn>.  The 
distiDction  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Oatholic  view  of  fasting  Is,  that  the  CMtholic  ruganls 
twting  as  a  me^ns  of  grace,  the  ProtesUint  only  as  a 
vsefal  preparation  for  the  msans  of  Krace.  On  the 
fCen«ral  subject  of  fasting,  all  must  acknowledge  that 
this  restraint,  even  upon  the  innocent  appetites  of  the 
body,  is  eminently  beneficial  in  assiittiug  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  It  brings  the  animal  pirt  of  our  nature 
Into  greater  subservience  to  tlie  spiritual.  It  tends  to 
prevent  that  heaviness  and  indolence  of  the  faculties, 
m  well  as  that  perturbation  of  the  passions,  which  often 
pcuceed  from  indulgence  and  repletion  of  the  body.  It 
la  thus  highly  useful  in  promoting  that  calmness  of 
mind  and  clearness  of  thought  which  are  so  very  favor- 
able to  meditation  and  devotion.  In  the  practice  of 
Ihsting,  then,  the  Intelliicent  Ohristlan  will  not  rest  in 
the  outward  act,  bat  regard  it  only  as  a  means  to  a 
good  end. 

rmi'-^lAJ.  n.  A  day  for  fasting. 

FMion,  {/atftn^)  r.  a.     [A  8.  fmstan ;  Ger.  ftatigm^ 
from  /ej<,flrm,  stable.]     To  make  fast:  to  fix  firmly, 
doMly,  or  immovably ;  to  hold ;  to  lock ;  to  bolt ;  to 
bar;  to  cement  or  unite  together;  to  stick;  to  link. 
**  Te  drav  aad/MKa  saodsred  parts  la  oac"  —  l>9miM. 

'«a,  r.  a.    To  seise  and  hold  on ;  to  fix ;  to  take 

firm  hold ;  to  attach  or  fix  one's  self. 
"  He  fmMtmti  ea  mj  Dsek;  sad  Mlowsd  oot,  as  hs'd  bars! 


i'«Ber,  n.  One  who  sticks,  fkstens,  or  stamps. 

Fasf^aiav*  «•  Any  thing  or  person  that  binds  or 
makes  fitst ;  as  a  lock,  catch,  bolt,  or  bar. 

Fast'«r,  n.  One  who  abstains  ttom  food. 

Wm^tm  M.  pL  fLat^  firom  /asTia,  fixed,  i.  e.  fixed  dny.j 
{Romum  Antiq.)  Noma  Pompilius  (b.  c.  716— b.  o.  673; 
iiMtitntcd  the  custom  of  marking  monthly  records  of 
the  fSsasts,  games,  Ac.,  observed  at  Rome,  on  tables  of 
stone.  These,  preeervitd  by  the  priests,  became  the 
calendar  by  which  the  course  of  public  business  and  of 
Justice  was  regulated.  C.  Flavins  copied  these  Fasti. 
B.  a  300),  and  exhibited  them  in  the  Forum ;  and  tlicv 
snbeeqnently  became  a  kind  of  abridged  annals,  record- 
ing the  names  of  public  magistmtes  and  the  most  im- 
portant politioal  events.  A  series  of  marble  tablu!i  of 
Fasti,  relating  chiefly  to  the  holders  of  the  consiilur 
dignity,  was  discovered  buried  in  the  Forum  in  1&47. 
Additional  portions  were  dug  up  in  1817  and  1818. 

Fasild'totm*  a.  \Vt. /agHdieux  ;  ImX.  fattidiotut^ 
/astus^  arrogance.]  Delicate  to  a  fault :  squeamish  in 
fkucy ;  difficult  to  please ;  dainty  of  choice ;  over-nice ; 
nltM  with  difllculty;  as,  ti/aftiduma  taste. 

FMiilcI'loiull y,  ocfr.  Disdainfully ;  contemptuously ; 
squeamishly. 

F— t  Id^iOMOC— t  n.  Sqneamishness  of  mind,  taste, 
or  appetite;  contentptM<>nsne<« ;  disdairfulneas. 

rnmUg'imt^  or  Fastic'imt^d.  a.  [L:iU/astigiatu*. 
froan  /nj^iffiumt^  the  top,  summit.]  Narrowing  toward 
the  top ;  roofed. 

(BoL)    Upright  and  close;  parallel;  pointed,  as  the 
branches  of  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

FflAtls'lllBBt  n.  (Arch.)  The  apex*  summit,  roof,  or 
ridge  of  a  house  or  other  edifice ;  the  pediment  urauppoi-t, 

FiBsflny.  tu  Act  of  abstaining  from  food. 

FiMBt'lair^Ay*  *>•  A  day  of  religious  mortification  and 
hniniliation. 

Tmmt'%j^  adv.  Surely ;  firmly. 

Tmmfntmm^  m.  [A.  ^fsutme*^  a  walled  town.]  Firm 
adherence;  strength;  security;  faithftalnees. 

— A  fortified  place ;  a  fbrtress,  ftnt,  or  castle. 

F«Wl'n*as,  a.  [Fr./a«fM«ujr;  Lat./asttfoctw,ftx>m/as- 
tas,  pride.]    Haughty ;  proud ;  disdainful. 
'    '     a.    f A.  a /srf, /a^-  Oer. /*«.]     Fleshy;  plump; 
Dleat;  coarse;  gruss:  dull;  heavy;  stupid. — Pro- 
4acing  a  large  Income ;   fertile ;  productive ;  fruitful ; 
itoarishing ;  abounding  in  spiritual  grace  or  comfort. 
"  Tks  Ubtral  seal  shsU  bs  oisds  fat." — ProT.  zl.  tS. 
(lypfly.)    Aisy  to  print;  affording  light  work  to  the 
type-setter ;  as  a  page  having  many  blank  spaces  is  said 
to  be /a/. 

Fat.  a.    The  unctuous,  concrete  part  of  animal  flesh ; 

Bolkl  animal  oil ;  the  best  and  richest  part  of  anything. 

( Twpog.)    Work  containing  much  blank  space. 

(Chtan.)    Fats  are  yttJ  important  compounds,  and  so 

Bsviy  connected  with  Uie  fixed  oils,  that  the  properties 


Fat, 


of  both  win  be  considered  nnder  one  head.  Together,  they 
form  a  well-deflned  UHtuntl  group  of  organic  compounds, 
occurring  abundantly  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  They  vary  in  consistence  from  thin  oil,  as 
olive-oil,  to  hard  fkt,  as  suet.  When  pure,  they  are  neu- 
tral, and  leave  a  greusy  spot  on  paper,  which  does  not 
disappear  when  moderately  heated.  Although,  in  com- 
mon language,  we  speak  of  coal  oils  and  essential  oils, 
neither  of  these  must  be  confounded,  chemically,  with 
the  true  fixed  oils.  The  vegetable  fats  and  oils  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  thi-  plants,  but  most  abundant- 
ly in  the  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the  Cruel lene  especially 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil ;  rape-seed,  for  instance, 
containing  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  In  warm-blooded 
animals,  fat  is  found  distributed  through  most  parts  of 
the  body,  while  in  fish  and  cold-blooded  animals  gener- 
ally, its  place  is  taken  by  uils.  Fats  and  oils  are  ex- 
tracted from  animiil  and  vegetable  matter  by  simple 
pressure  or  by  boiling.  They  are  all  lighter  than  water, 
their  specific  gravity  varying  from  0-tfl  to  094.  They 
are  all  soluble  in  ether,  benzole,  and  turpentine,  and 
may  be  mixed  with  each  other  in  any  proportion.  They 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  to  a  certain  extent  in 
alcohol.  They  may  be  heated  to  500*'  without  under- 
going any  change ;  but  on  distilling  them,  they  evolve 
acrid  products,  and  are  resolved,  at  a  red  heat,  into  in- 
flammable giiHos  and  vapors  of  high  illuminating  power. 
llenoe  the  term  fixed  nils.  They  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  at  least  three  proximate  principles  In  different  pro- 
portions, two  of  which,  itearin  and  pcUmattn^  are  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  third,  dein^  which  is 
liquid.-  The  proportions  in  which  oleln  is  present  con- 
stitute the  real  difference  between  a  fkt  and  an  oil. 
Some  of  these  oils  are  little  affected  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  bnt  generally  become  rancid ;  others  absorb  oxygen, 
and  form  a  resinous  varnish,  and  are  known  as  drying 
oiU.  When  their  sur&ce  is  much  extended,  as  in  greasy 
rags  and  cotton  waste,  this  change  is  sometimes  at- 
tended by  spontaneous  combostion,  (see  Oils.)  When 
hydrated  alkalies  are  added  to  fats  or  oils,  a  process 
takes  place,  termed  iap-mification^  or  the  formation  of 
soaps,  {q.  V.)  The  principal  oils  used  in  daily  life  are 
oUve^l^  the  uses  of  which  are  well  known ;  almond  oil, 
firom  the  kernel  of  the  common  almond ;  cUta  otX,  used 


for  illuminating  purposes,  obtained  from  the  Bnutiea 
oleifera ;  linteedoil,  jtpttrm,  whalt,  and  codA^vtr  oU.  The 
solid  fats  are  eocnorntU  oH^  which  is  nearly  solid  at  ordi- 


nary temperatures,  palm-oU,  butUr^  tonf,  taXlow^  and  tuU. 
(Phvsiot.)  This  formation,  so  necessary  to  the  healthy 
organism  of  the  body,  is  generated  in  the  svstem  by  the 
conversion  of  fibrin  and  albumen  into  adipose  tissue. 
Though  fluid  in  the  living,  it  becomes  solid  in  the  dead 
bodv.  The  use  of  fat  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
healtli,  as  being  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  genera- 
tion of  heat.  It  is  on  account  of  this  important  use  that 
all  hibernating  aninmls  become  fat  during  their  season  of 
activity,  and  so  emaciated  when  rou-ting  f^om  their  pe- 
riod of  repose,  or  hibernation ;  the  adipose  Umuo  having 
become  absorbed  during  their  sleep  to  keep  up  the  com- 
bustion by  which  animal  heat  is  generated.  Besides 
supplying  fuel  to  this  vital  chemistry  of  the  blood,  fat 
performs  many  other  services  in  the  animiil  ecimomy; 
it  is  depoaited  between  the  crevices  of  the  nmscles,  and 
is  equally  diffhsed  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  between 
the  flesh  and  the  cuticle,  giving  that  exquisite  round- 
ness to  the  fhime  which  Imparts  such  symmetry  and 
beauty  to  the  looks  of  all  young  persons,  and  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  which  in  advanced  life  we  owe  those  hollows, 
cavities,  and  wrinkles,  so  antagonistic  to  betiuty.  Tlie 
accumulation  of  fat  in  certain  parta  of  the  body,  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  is  another  provision  of  nature  to 
form  resistant  cushions  to  such  parts,  which,  if  unpro- 
ti'cted  by  this  contrivance,  would  be  exposed  to  ii^ury, 
or  great  Inconvenience.  Without  the  depth  of  adipose 
tissue  deposited  over  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  thighs 
and  hips,  and  over  the  soles  of  the  feet,  we  should  nei- 
ther be  able  to  sit  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  without 
pain,  if  not  danger,  nor  could  we  walk  for  any  distance 
without  suffering, — these  fktty  pads  acting  as  shields 
to  the  muscles  and  network  of  nerves  and  arteries,  sup- 
plying them  with  life  and  sensation.  Fat  also  lubricates 
the  Joints  and  tendons  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  grease  applied  to  the  axles  of  locomotives 
and  vehicles,  allows  the  bones  to  play  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  muscles  to  glide  over  each  other  without  waste, 
dimger,  or  friction.  And,  lastly,  fkt  adds  to  the  spedflc 
lightneM  of  the  body,  gives  an  elasticity  to  the  fhtme, 
and  assists  in  keeping  the  body  ftrom  sinking  when  im- 
mersed in  the  water.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  a 
certain  amount  of  fat  is  actually  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  body,  and  where  such  articles  of  diet  as  In 
the  laboratory  of  the  system  are  converted  into  fat,  as 
starch,  sugar,  or  gum,  are  not  taken  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, the  want  should  be  compensated  for  by  the  per- 
son consuming  a  due  proportion  of  oleaginous  matter 
with  his  animal  food.  In  some  constitutions,  the  power 
of  eliminating  fat  fh>m  any  kind  of  aliment  amounts  to 
what  may  be  called  a  diseased  action,  for  the  adipose  tis- 
sue is  generated  in  such  abundance,  that  the  body  often 
becomes,  even  in  youth,  overlaid  with  fat,  producing 
that  state  of  corpulence  called  chetUy^  rendering  the 
body  sluggish  and  unwieldy,  and  materially  interfering 
with  the  healthy  function  of  the  opprMsed  organs. 
Sometimes  this  depoHition  of  fktty  matter  is  internal 
only,  and  goes  nn  without  displaying  any  outward  sign 
of  excess,  slowly  accumulating  round  some  organ;  and 
when  that  is  the  cose,  it  is  generally  at  the  sacrifice  of 
its  structure,  the  organ,  as  a  consequence,  becoming  se- 
riously endangered.  The  amount  of  fHt  necessary  to 
health  varies  with  the  cilmate,— the  lower  the  temper- 
ature in  which  a  man  lives,  the  larger  the  amount  of 


oleaginons  fbod  required,  tnm  the  simple  fkct  that  ths 
colder  the  air  the  more  fbel  will  be  required  for  the  com- 
bustion in  the  lungs ;  thus,  at  the  N.  Pole,  the  quantity 
of  unctuous  matter  consumed  can  hardly  be  too  great, 
while  at  the  tropics  it  sinks  to  a  minimum  proportion. 
It  is  upon  the  principle  that  oleaginous  substances  in- 
sure a  f^ll  and  perfect  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and  a  fkrc« 
respiration,  that  milk,  and  suet,  and  cod-liver  oil  are 
recommended  as  highly  beneficial  In  consumption  and 
affections  of  the  air-passages.  For  the  diseases  gener- 
ated by  excess  of  fist,  see  Obesity. 

F»t,  r.o.  To  make  plump  or  fleshy  with  abundant  food. 
"  Wo/ol  all  ereatarss  also  to/ol  oa."  —  Skaka. 
.  n.   To  become  fleshy  or  plump ;  to  grow  fat. 

Fa'tal,  a.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat.  faUUig,  from  fari,  to  speak, 
to  telL]  Necessary;  inevitable;  appointed  by  fate  or 
destiny. 

— Deadly;  mortal;  destructive;  calamitona;  said  of  a 
weapon,  act,  time,  event,  or  purpose. 

Fa'tallsm,  n.  The  belief  in  an  overruling  fate  or  des- 
tiny which  annihilates  fk'ee-will  and  controls  all  human 
actions.  For  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  F.,  see  Nxces- 
siTT ;  for  those  religious  opinions  which  have  assumed 
a  similar  character,  see  Predbstikation. 

Fa'tallst.  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  fatalism. 

Fatalls'tie,  a.    Pertaining  to  fatalism. 

Fatal'ltjr,  n.  [Fr. /a/a/i7^;  Let. /a(t(M.]  Proceeding 
fVom  fi&te  or  destiny;  by  inevitable  necessity;  indepen- 
dent of  free  and  rational  control. 

— ^Tending  to  destruction,  danger,  or  death :  mortality. 

Fa'tally,  adv.  By  decree  of  fate  or  destiny;  by  inevi- 
table necessity  or  determination. 

Fa'talneaa,  n.   Invincible  necessity. 

—Mortally ;  destructively ;  ending  in  death  or  ruin. 

Fa'ta  Morm'nA,  n.  [It. :  called  alsoOit/Zeso/f/i^  Fbirf 
Morgana^  the  spectacle  being  supposed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  La  FU  Morgan  of 
popular  legends.]  A  remarkable  phenomenon  of  mimgt 
or  atmospheric  reflection  mentioned  by  different  authors 
and  travellers  as  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Reggio.  It  exhibits  in  the  air,  over  ths 
snrfiice  of  the  sea.  multiplied  images  of  the  ol^ects  oo 
the  surrounding  coasts. 

Fatclilo'«  an  island  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Japan, 
lying  in  the  Strait  of  Corea.  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Lat  84<> 
20*  N.,  Lon.  120O  30"  E.  This  island  receives  deported 
Japanese  state  criminals. 

Fate,  M.  [It  and  Span,  fato ;  Ut  fatum,  fh>m  fari^  to 
foretell  or  declare.]  An  oracle  or  prediction ;  destiny: 
inevitaltle  necessity;  dependence  upon  a  superior  ana 
uncontrolled  cause :  event  predetermined. — See  DBsmrr, 

FRKB-WILL,  NbCBSSITT.  PRXOeSTlNATIOir. 

— Destmction ;  doom ;  death ;  final  lot. 

*'  Tct  itlU  be  ehoss  the  loagsst  way  to /al«, 
WMtlof  at  ODoe  his  life  and  hit  sstaU."— Diyiisa. 

Fai'«d,  a.  Decreed ;  doomed ;  destined ;  modelled  or 
regulated  by  fate. 

Fate'tal,  a.  Bearing  deadly  power;  producing  fittal  or 
destructive  results. 

Fate'ltalneM.  n.    State  of  being  fateftil ;  fatality. 

F»ie«,  n.pL  (Myth.)  The  Destinies;  the  Pabc^  q.  v. 

Fa'Uier,  n.  [A.  S.  fttder,;  Ger.  rater;  Lat.  pat^;  Or. 
pater;  Pers.  jMufar.J  He  by  whom  a  child  is  begotten ; 
the  next  or  nearest  male  ancestor;  male  parent.  —  The 
progenitor  of  a  race  or  family:  the  first  ancestor:  aa, 
'*  David  slept  with  h\%  fathers:^ (i  Kings  it  la)— A  term 
of  respect  applied  to  aged,  reverend,  or  venerable  men, 
esnecUblly  to  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

— {p2.)  An  appellation  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  1st  century. — The  Supreme  Being;  the  first  person 
of  the  Trinity. —  He  who  gives  origin,  produces,  or  con- 
trives ;  the  first  of  a  series ;  a  distinguished  writer,  ex- 
ample, or  teacher. 

**  Tobal  Cain  was  the  JMkmr  of  all  thoss  who  work  Id  Iron." 

tlv.!©. 


Fa'iher,  v. a.   To  adopt;  to  take  the  child  of  another 
as  one's  own ;  to  adopt  anything  as  one's  own ;  to  pro- 
fess to  l>e  the  author;  to  charge  to  one  as  his  offspring 
or  production ;  as,  to  father  a  child  on  a  man. 
"Men  of  wit 
Often  fatkerad  what  ho  writ.**— Af</t 

F»'ih«rhood,  n.  The  state  of  paternity ;  the  charac- 
ter or  authority  of  a  fiather. 

F»'ther*lii«law,  n.  The  fkther  of  one*8  husband  or 
wife. 

Fatlier^ohB,  n.   (ZoCl.)    See  Asotr-BAincBS. 

Fatlier-laslier,  n.    (ZnOl.)    SeeCorrus. 

Fa'ttaerland,  n.  The  native  country  of  one's  ancestors. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  popularly,  if  not  exclusively, 
applied  to  Germany, — England  being  called  the«io<Aer- 
country. 

Fa'therl«as,  a.  Destitute  of  a  living  father;  not  hav- 
ing a  known  author ;  as,  a  widow  and  her  fatherless 
children,  a  fatherless  work. 

Fa'tlierl«Mine«s«  n.  The  condition  of  being  vrithout 
a  fitther. 

F»'tlierllne«s«  n.  Parental  kindness,  care,  or  tender- 
ness. 

Fa'tber-lonir^effS,  fi.  (Entom.)  The  crane-fly.  Sec 

TiPULA. 

F»'ttaerly«a.  Paternal;  tender;  protecting;  carefbl*, 
similar  to  a  father  in  care  and  protection. 

Fa'tlierly,  ado.    After  the  manner  of  a  parent. 
'*  To  whom  thos  Adam, /sfibor^  dlcplesacd.**— JfUea. 

FA'iliemlllp,  n.    State  of  paternity. 

Fathers,  (Tne.)  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to  ths 
early  writers  of  the  Christian  Church — those  vrriters 
who  have  given  us  accounts  of  the  traditions,  practicet*, 
Jtc,  that  prevailed  in  the  early  Church.  Tlie  term  i« 
mostly  confined  to  those  wha  Uved^rdniing  the  itrst  jix 
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eratnH'^  nf  tb«  ChrMiui  «ra,  and  do  wrft«r  ft  digiiHI«d 
with  t>i«*  title  ot  faUttr  wbo  vrote  later  than  tbc  12th 
e«iitiiry.  Tbey  arr  freqneotly  dividMl  into  tb«  Orttk 
aiyl  JLo/fi  /*, ;  and  tbtMie  wbo  floarlsb«d  b«1bre  tb«  Cotm- 
dl  of  .Vic«,  la  325,  ar«  cmllMl  the  ante-yieau  F.  The 
cbi^f  F.  of  tb<9  Unit  ««  cpntnrie*  wer^  as  follows:  In 
th«  1«t  cmtary  floarW>»<^l  Cl^'Oient,  bi4hop  of  Rome,  an*! 
IrnatiiH,  bt^bop  of  Anti'ir  b  ;  io  tb<»  'iA  century  ve  bare 
P'^yrarp,  bithop  of  ^tn%rTM,  Jiutin  JIartjrr,  Hermiaa, 
Dionytins  of  Corinth,  ll'^i-'^ippoi,  Tatian,  Atheoaf^jprafl,, 
Tbeffphilw,  iHJibop of  AntjfK-b,  Ireociu,  bubop  of  LyonA, ' 
Clcm^iitof  AlexawlriA,  and  T«'rtolIi«n;  in  theSdcen-' 
tory,  Minnrin*  PHi»,  llipp^tlytiu,  Orig«^n,  Cyprian,  Dio- 
ny^int,  bMh^»p  of  AJMUin«lriA,Or*-ftory  'TbaQmatorgiiS); 
in  tfa<^  4tb  ri-ntary,  Am«»bia«.  Lkctantiu*,  £u»e>>in«.  Ja- 
lii»  Firmiciw,  MatTnnf,  Hil-trr,  l»t«b<»p  of  Poiilira, 
AthanAflina,  Ba^il  Kphrajni  tb<>  .'^rhAn.Cynl  of  Jfni«a- 
lem,  OreRory  of  NaziAuz^rti.  Qr*-ii<>ry  of  Nj**a,  Arot»rij«e, 
arcbMtbop  of  Milan,  RpiphitrMi*.  hnh^'p  of  8alami«, 
Chry*j^t(fm,  M^b'jpof  Ojutt^ntin'^pl*-,  Rnffln,  pr«by ter 
of  Aqnilt-ia:  in  tb*  ^th  c*^tury,  JfrTome,  Th*^>Iom», 
biabop  of  Mop»n*^rja,  AnifiDitin*.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Vlnr»^tof  I^-nn*,  IiO<lvr«;t/rP»-ltt*mm,Th«odoret,biiihop 
of  Cyme  in  ^yria,  Leo  I^  •nm^rri*-*!  the  Great,  TiriKiliiM, 
bitbtrp  of  TliapMtn;  in  tb*  ft*h  c«^ntary,  Procopin*  of, 
Gaza,  AretM,  Grf^ory.  bi*hop  of  Toors,  and  Orejfory  I^  i 
■Dmanied  the  Gr'.-at,  bisiy^p  of  Rom^,  The  Uat  ot  the  F.  \ 
it  B«mard  of  f  burranx,  wbo  tiitni  aJMmt  the  middle  of 
the  12th  rentufj.  LeamevI  iD«n  anii  tfaeolosnana  differ 
Terr  much  in  opinion  a«  to  the  Talo#  tbMt  is  t/>  b«  at>! 
tachad  to  the  writinipi  of  tb**  F.  By  scjoie  tbey  are 
look<>d  npon  aa  nearly  of  eriual  aotlK>riry  with  the  8acre<| 
Scripturea  tbemaelvea,  and  as  tb«  in'>«t  excellent  gmilf» 
io  toe  paths  of  piety  and  rirtne.  (Hhtf  retpird  them 
as  unworthy  of  the  least  attentK>n,  con^nderinfc  them  the 
▼enr  worst  of  all  instmrtors,  and  tr^atin;;  tb«-ir  pr»^«»pts 
and  dircisiona  as  perfectli  ioiopid,  ao<l  la  m^iny  re*pect« 
pemiciotts.  The  rij^ht  we  brliere  lies  between  these 
two  extremes ;  and  while  the  Roman  Catholic*  exalt  too 
bigblj  the  opinions  of  the  /%  yet  by  Protestants  ^n- 
•rally  they  are  too  much  dlsreicarded.  Their  writintps 
contain  many  sublime  sentiments,  Jodlcions  thongbts, 
and  things  naturally  adapted  to  form  a  religious  temper, 
and  to  excite  pious  and  virtuous  affections:  at  tbe  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
abound  still  more  with  precepts  of  an  excessive  and 
nnrensonable  austerity,  with  Stoical  and  Academical 
dictates,  with  rague  and  indeterminate  notions,  and 
what  la  still  worse,  with  decisions  absolutely  false  and 
in  manifest  opposition  to  the  character  and  commands 
of  Christ.  Of  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the  prim- 
itire  Church  they  are  competent  witnesses,  and,  Uring 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  the  apostles, 
there  are  many  things  which  they  relate  regarding 
apostolic  time*,  which  had  come  down  to  them  by  tra- 
dition, and  which  are  therefore  not  to  be  altogether 
reJ'Tted-  In  many  cases,  therefore,  they  are  to  be 
deeme<i  as  competent  witnesses  of  facts;  but  we  must 
not  confide  in  their  d«>risions  as  Jndges.  They  had  to 
contend  with  numerous  adversaries,  and  in  the  heat  of 
cmtroTersy  they  not  only  fell  into  Tarinaa  mistakes, 
but  maile  use  of  very  unsatisfactory  methods  of  reason- 
ing, betraying  imbecility  of  Judgment,  or  inattention  to 
the  principles  and  rules  of  logic.  Their  works,  instead 
of  being  distingnished  by  correctness  and  strength  of 
argument,  furnish  innnroerable  examples  of  feeble 
rensoning,  of  interpretations  of  Scripture  irrecondlable 
with  good  sense,  and  of  a  careless  atuniision  of  spurious 
writings  as  genuine  authority. 

Fatll'oiii,  n.  [A.&.  ftrdfifm ;  Jce].  fadner.  Compare 
Ger./a<im,  a  thread,  and/oAen,  to  mensure.]  A  measure 
of  length  equal  to  2  yards  or  6  feet,  and  founded  on  the 
distance  between  the  flnger-points  when  tbe  arms  and 
handsare  extended  horizontally.  It  is  the  unit  of  length 
in  all  matters  of  nautical  Burvejring. 

FMth'oni,  r.  a.  To  reach :  to  mnater ;  to  comprehend : 
to  penetrate ;  to  get  to  the  bottom,  or  extent  of;  to 
measure  by  a  sounding-line. 

F»th'OBi»ble,  a.  That  may  be  measured  or  fathomed. 

Vmtit'Otmrr,  n.    One  who  measures  or  fathoms. 

F»tll'onilefM,  a.  Bottomless;  incomprehensible;  in- 
capalile  of  l>eing  sounded.  —  Not  to  be  grasped  with  the 
arms;  as,  **a  wai»l  most  /othomleMj"  (Sftakt,) 

Fatld'ICAl,  a.  [9t.  fatidiqiu;  hut.  faiidicus,  from 
/alum,  fate,  and  dirrrf,  to  tell.]  Prophetic;  able  to 
announce  future  events. 

Fatid'Icmlljr*  <'<'<'•    In  f^  prophetic  manner. 

F»tir'«r*a«,  a.  [  Lat.  fatum,  late,  and /err«,  to  bring.] 
Deadly;  destrurtive;  mortal. 

Vmiimn^^  < /(t't^f if' ,)  n.    [L^t. /atigatio,  from /o^are, 
which  is  c*»mpoun<l<5«l  of  the  ob«.  fatt'm,  quasi,  satis, 
enough,  and  agtre,  to  drive.]    Wearine«ui  with  bodily 
»;    li  - 


Fsri9C««C«,  «.    riAt.  fatUert^  to  gape.}    Tbe  statei 

of  I'^'ing  cfainky ;  having  ap«rtnrv« ;  a  gaping  or  opening. , 
'WnX'Mkm^^n,    A  young  animal,  as  a  lamb,  kid,  Ac,  tat- 

tene*I  for  slaofbter;  a  Cat  animal. 
Fmtl«te«  a.     linsevd-rjil  art  i  pipe-cIay  mixed  tocetber 

for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  filling  crericca,  joints,  ur  ap^^orta. 
Fmtly,  <ufr.  GreaMly:  grm-Iy. 
Fmt'ner,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  gives  fitneaa  or ' 

fertility-  j 

Fjrt'aeM,  it.      The  quality  or  state  of  l^ng  plump, 

full-fed.  or  corpulent.— Rl<bne**;    f*rtiiity;    fruitful-' 

ness;  that  which  gives  fertility.  —  Cuctouosocaa;  oili-. 


labor  or  mental  exertion;   lassitude.  —  The  cause  of 
weariness;  laUir;  toil. 

( Ua.)  Extra  duty ;  the  Ubor  of  soldiers  distinct  fh>m 
the  use  of  arms :  as.  a  /a/i^u«-party  or  dress. 

— 1>.  a.  To  employ  to  weariness;  to  weary;  to  tire;  to 
Jade ;  to  exhaust  the  ttrength  by  severe  or  long-contin- 
ued mental  or  bodily  exertion;  to  Iwrass;  to  importune. 

Fail|ni^\  V'  ^   Weary ;  tired ;  Jaded ;  harassed. 

Fail«a«'*OBi««  a.   Wearis'ime. 

Failroqalst.  n.  [  Lat. /oiuin,  fkte,  and  logtii,  to  speak.] 
One  who  tells  fortunes. 

Fadmlte.  n.  A  descendant  of  Fatima,  daughter  of 
Mohammed. 

Fat'lnilt««i«  n.  pJ.  (ffist.)  The  name  of  an  Arabian 
dynasty  which  was  founded  by  Mohadi-Obaidallah,  who 
fl(»nrished  from  910  to  936  a.  i>.,  and  asserted  that  he 
descended  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet, 
snd  Ismael,  a  grandson  of  All.  They  reigned  over 
Xgypt  and  tbe  N.  of  Africa  till  1171. 


Flit'tem*  r.  a.  [A.  8.  fmitian,  to  make  fist.^  To  make 
llenhy  or  plump  with  fat:  to  feed  for  tlao^rbter.  —  T'j 
make  fertiie ;  to  render  fruitful;  as,  htldM /attened  with 
bifxjd. 

— r.  n.  To  grow  coipnlent,  thick,  plump  <n- fleshy;  to  be 
pampered. 

F»ft«B«r,ii.  He  who.  or  that  which,  fattens;  afatner. 

FAt'tealay ,  n.  Tbe  utate  of  becoming  fat ;  the  process 
of  becoming  plump  or  Ciirjmlent.  | 

F.  dr/rn4>stte  aninaU.  The  otgect  of  fattening  is  to 
accumnUte  fle«b  HH*!  fat  fi>r  salr.  TIte  itu-uiis  we«J  by 
all  fattenera  of  domestic  aninutls.  wbttbcr  (|iiadrupeds 
or  prmltry,  »re:  prevf-utjeijc  tbe  animals  from  takin;; 
exerrUe.  and  templim;  them  to  eat  by  tbe  variety  nnd 
quality  of  tb^-ir  fijod.  The  be*t  syatem  is  called  hoi- 
/'Ming,  by  which  a  dry  and  warm  lair  is  pi  ovided  along ' 
with  opportunity  for  a  minimum  of  exercise. 

Faf  tinCM^  a.   OreasineM  ;  unctnousness ;  grossoeat. 

Fmt'tteli,  a.   Inclined  to  corpulency. 

Fat'ty, a.  Greasy;  oleaginous;  unctuous ; aa, tbe/atty 
tissue. 

{Anat^  Tlie  cellular  membrane  has  been  called yii//jr 
or  adipose^  from  an  opinion  that  in  its  areol»  tbe  fist 
is  deposited.  Tbe  areolar  membrane,  however,  merely 
lodges  between  its  lamella  and  filameota,  tbe  vesides 
in  which  tbe  fat  is  contained. 
FbMy  vesicles  are  small  hnnm  which  enclose  the  faL 

Vttlttw  Adds.  n.  pi.  ( Cftem.)  When  a  fat  or  oil  ia  saponi- 
fied by  an  alkali,  a  peculiar  change  takes  place,  tbe  steari- 
no/ct'n,  and  jNiffli  if  la  or  atar^n'n  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  which  are  the  $UaraU,  oifcUc,  and  palmitaU  or  mar- 
garate  of  glycerine  respectively,  leave  the  glycerine  and 
unite  with  tbealkali  toform«<^ara/«,o/«a<^,aiidpa/Mi/a<« 
or  margarate  of  potash  or  soda,  aa  the  case  may  be.  On 
decomposing  either  of  these  compounds  with  a  strong 
mineral  acid,  the  alkali  unitea  with  it.  aettiug  the  fatty 
acid  Cree.  To  try  this,  dissolve  some  tallow  or  oil  in  a 
solution  of  potash  or  scxla,  and  precipitate  the  fatty  acids 
by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  F.A.Ml  into  two  groups, 
—  the  stearic  series,  and  the  oUie  series.  The  principal 
members  of  the  stearic  series  are  the  mc^imc  and  cerottc 
found  in  beeswax,  tbe  stearic  in  most  animal  fats;  the 
palmitic,  in  palm-oil;  tbe  lattric,  in  cocoa-nut-oil;  and 
tbe  butyric,  in  butter.  Those  of  the  oleic  series  are  the 
crwcic,  found  in  mii«tard-seed  and  rape-seed;  the  oleic, 
in  all  non-drying  oils;  the physetoleic,  in  sperm-oil,  and 
•ome  others.  These  adds  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  are  lees  fusible  than 
tbe  original  fats.  They  are  also  soluble  in  benzole  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  when  free  from  voUtile  products 
are  insipid  and  odorless. 

Fata'ltoaSv a.  Weak  in  mind;  foolish;  atnpid;  im- 
becile. 

Tmtn'ity^n,  [Jijit.  fatuitas,  from /att$us,  foolish.]  Fool- 
ishness or  weajtnees  of  miud.  In  fatuous  persona,  the 
mental  powera  they  once  possessed  have  been  impaired 
or  extinguished;  while  in  the  case  of  the  imbecile  or 
idiot,  the  mental  powers  have  been  deficient  from  birth. 
In  F.y  the  impoverishment  of  mind  is  sometimes  so  ex- 
treme, and  the  sufferer  is  so  little  influenced  by  con- 
sciousness aa  to  lose  a  knowledge  of  his  own  existence; 
and  so  little  by  impressions  through  the  external  senses, 
and  by  the  instincts  of  the  sensory  ganglia,  as  to  be 
eqtially  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  othera.  Life  is 
vegetative  merely.  This  deprivation  may  be  partial  or 
complete.  It  may  appear  as  a  weakening  of  sensibility. 
This  ia  not  the  tolerance  of  powerful  or  pHinful  impres- 
aiona,or  indifference  to  such,  springing  from  abstraction 
or  engrossment  of  the  attention,  but  positive  extinction 
of  perception ;  or  it  may  present  the  more  common  form 
of  enfeeblenient  of  intelligence,  of  memory,  of  the  will, 
where  the  patient  is  apathetic,  passive,  plastic.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  disease  of  youth,  of  the  period  of  puberty, 
contemporaneous  vdth  growth,  with  debilitating  and  ex- 
haustive processes,  and  depending,  in  all  probability,  as 
in  the  other  fonns,upon  insufficient  nutrition  of  the  brain. 
At  this  age,  the  Injury  is  reparable;  and  what  may  be 
designated  juvenile  dementia  has  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  curable.  More  frequently,  it  is  the  sequel  of  mania, 
melancholia,  and  severe  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  deterioration  here  arises  from  actual  changes  in  the 
nervous  structure,  which  render  healthy  nutrition  impos- 
sible; so  that,  although  mitigation,  aiid  sometimea  to  a 
marvellous  extent,  is  within  reach  of  treatment,  recovery 
is  believed  to  be  impracticable.  Again,  it  is  an  affection 
of  old  age ;  and  although  senile  dementia  may  seem  but 
an  exaggerated  state  of  dotage,  it  is  accompanied  by 
Buch  marked  physical  changes  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  originatea  in  circumstances  differing vridely  from  that 
gradual  degeneration  of  tbe  tissues  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  **  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion.**  Lastly, 
this  state  may  follow  fever,  when  it  is  transitory,  and 
generally  of  brief  duration.  Fatuity  is  one  of  the  few 
morbid  mental  conditions  recognised  in  our  legal  code, 
even  by  name,  as  reliering  from  the  consequences  of 
crimlniU  acts,  and  as  disqualifying  for  tbe  »dmintotra- 
tlon  and  disposal  of  property. 

Fat'noiuif  «.    i  I^t.  fatuus,  fh>m  fari^  to  apeak ;  allied 


to  ^eh.paika  and  rhnle,  patkaK  to  opes, 
self  to  be  decei  vcd.  ]  Babbling ;  j 
for4iah;  silly;  weak-minded. 

— Illusory;  deceptive:  witbovt  reality. 

Fa«'-Wltt«d,  <t.     DuU;  heaw;  sCvpid. 

Faabavn*  <yS'6oMry,)  ■.  fr.  famb^mr^  bnm  /k^x.. 
false,  and  Mmry,  a  inisrket-town ;  Lat.  ^r^«j.'  A  i.^»- 
trict  nowwittun.  but  which  was  fontterty  wi;ho«3  tbe 
walls  of  a  dty :  a  suburb  of  a  dty. 

Fa«'eal«  a.  'Lat. /aacaZu,  from  fameet,  tbe  lfe-*ml.  :r 
opening  of  tiie  throat.]  Guttural;  prodv^ni  es  t:_» 
tbnjat ;  said  of  certain  sounds  prodacvd  la  t^  £asr^;v 
or  ofiening  of  tbe  throat. 

Faa'^««.  a.  pL    [Lat.,   from  ob<u  /atr -- pla. /rwe-». 
probably  from  tbe  ob*.  Or.  phareim.  to  c{«ftT<^  '    'amui 
The  upper  part  of  tbe  throat,  from  tbe  n  •  t  <-  f  tfe*  t-  tn^e 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gullet;  tbe  pr«ten«ir  p«n  <<  t£« 
moutn  terminated  by  the  pharynx  and  larriix, 

'  Bo/.)   The  gnping  part  or  onfice  of  a  Br/BLperak«i 
flow.-r. 
(OmcA.)  Tbe  opening  into  tbe  fbvt  cbaBbcr  of  a  sb-CL 

Fan'ecC  n,  [Tr./aussel,  orfoMcH,  a  sf^grt :  I^a  Lat. 
fnw*$.  the  tbrost.J  Tbe  pipe  inserted  in  a  k*^:  r  l«tr- 
rel,  to  give  vent  to  its  contents :  a  i'piprr>t.  tt^. « V  **  i-. 

Faa'f<^l«  n.  [Hind,  fatefal  or  /it/aL  tbe  brtri-e-a.] 
The  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm-trve. 

Faa^li,  ( /aw,)  intrrj.  An  expreasioo  of  r  i  tiwpi  w 
abhorreDce. 

Faa  Jaftlte,  n,  (Min.)  A  bydrcms  silicate  of  almrru. 
lime,  and  soda,  found  in  octobedml  crystals  al  Ka:»-r»- 
stnhL.  Baden.  Lustre  vitreous:  color  white,  brow*  ex- 
ternally. Hard.  6;  sp.  gr.  1*923.  Omtp.  Silica  4ii^ 
alumina  17*4,  lime  4-7,  soda  5^  water  27-2. 

Faalhora,  (/oWhom,)  a  mountain  of  tbe  Biiwse 
Alps,  in  the  Oberland,  30  m.  from  Berne,  lyinc  b*Tw*T*i 
tbe  r.4||ey  of  tbe  Grindelwald  and  tbe  lake  Bnerx.  aad 
attaining  an  elevation  of  8.KK)  ft  above  aea-k-vri.  On 
its  summit  is  a  place  of  entertainment  for  vt^itorK 

Faali,  «.  [Fr./aute ;  0.  Fr.  /auUe,  from  /at'I^ ;  Lat 
/ai2«rK,  to  deceive ;  allied  to/aH]  Offence:  •I>ebt  crime; 
mistake,  error,  or  blunder;  aometbing  liable  to  ccanore 
or  objection  ;  any  deviation  from  propriery. 

— Defect ;  want;  absence;  pucxle ;  <nflk;n]ty':  mg.  to  h*  at 
/ault; — said  of  a  person  wbo  knovra  iM>t  bow  to  prucrcd, 
or  of  a  dog  that  baa  loat  tbe  scent  in  bunting- 

(Oeol.)  A  fracture  of  stnUa  accompanied  by  diqifaoe- 
ment    See  Upuit. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  a  displacement  in ;  —  nkl  <a  tcum  or 
strata. 

FaairMMder,  fi.  Onewboobjects;  a  detractor;  a  cs*- 
aurer. 

Faalt'ftil^  a.    Full  of  blemiabea,  deferta,  or  errotv. 

Favlt'llj-.  adv.  Defectively ;  erroncooaly ;  impropcrty; 
wrongly;  imperfectly. 

Fanlt'inetMy  n,    Badncea;  vidousneca;  evil  dia|>o^ 
tion.  —  Defidency ;  delinquency ;  actual  offences ;  aa,  tbe 
'dultineu  of  a  person. 
^aal'tlay,  ti.    {GeoL)    Stote  or  condition  of  being 
fiiulted. 

FanlileaavO.  Not  deficient;  lacking  in  no  respect; 
perfect ;  completely  excellent ;  free  from  blemisb. 

Faaltleaslx*  odv.  In  a  manner  f^ee  from  defect  or 
blemish. 

Faaltl«aaa«aa,  n.  Freedom  fh>m  blemishes  or  d^ects. 

VHnlt'y^cu  Blamable;  crimiiMl;  not  iniKtcent ;  worthy 
of  censure;  wrong;  erroneous;  imperfect;  bad. 

Faan,  (/awn,)  n.  (Mjfth.)  Tbe  name  of  a  clasa  of  deities 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  groves  and  foreeta.  Tbe  fauns 
are  nearly  identical  with  tbe  panes  of  Greek  myib<^k>gy. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  tbe  descendants  of  Fannna,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Latium,  who  was  worshipped  as  the 
god  of  fields  and  of  shepherds.  He  is  tbns  identiiled 
with  the  Greek  Pan,  and  tbe  Egyptian  deity  Meodes. 
The  festival  of  tbe  Fannatia  was  celebrated  by  the  conn- 
try-people  of  Rome  on  the  6tb  of  Dec,  and  referred  to 
the  protection  Paunus  exercised  over  tbe  fields  and  cat- 
tie.  Sacrifices  were  also  burnt  to  bim  during  the  idee 
of  February.  The  poets  describe  the  fauns  as  having 
horns,  aitd  bodies  resembling  thoee  of  goats  below  tbe 
waist,  but  gayer,  and  not  so  hideous  in  appearaitce  aa 
the  satyrs. 

Fauna,  (/awn'a,)  n.  (XaL  Hist.)  A  term  comprehend- 
ing all  tbe  members  of  tbe  animal  kingdom  living  in  a 
paurticular  district  or  at  a  particular  time.  Thus  the 
Mexican  F.  includes  all  tbe  animals  naturally  living  in 
Mexico.  Those  inhabiting  the  land  form  the  terrrstrial 
/%  and  those  inhabiting  the  seas,  the  manne  F.  The  ex- 
tinct spedes  constitute  tbe  /ossil  F.,  and  the  living  spe- 
cies the  recent  F.  Tbe  term  bears  tbe  same  relation  to 
the  animal  kingdom  that  Flora  does  to  the  vegetalde. 
Its  derivation  is  fh>m  the  mythological  fanns,  regarded 
as  the  patrons  of  vrild  animals.  In  the  fisnna  of  any 
country  are  included  only  thoee  animals  which  are  in- 
digenous to  it,  and  not  those  which  have  been  introduced. 

Fan'nltfli,  (I«och,)  a  lake  of  ScotUnd,  in  Roaabire, 
having  a  length  of  12  m.,  by  a  breadth  of  1  m. 

Faa'nliftt,  n.  A  naturalist. 

Faa'nus,  n. ;  pi.  Fauxi.  See  FAinr. 

Faa'qnier,  in  Virginia,  a  N.K.  co. ;  area,  about  680  aq. 
m.  Rivers.  Rappahannock  and  North  rivers,  and  Goose 
Creek.  Surface,  hillv,  tbe  Blue  Ridge  extending  along 
its  N.W.  border;  soily  verv  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  magne- 
sia, and  aoapstone.    Cap.  Warrenton.    Pop.  2S,ft9a 

Fauquier  (White  Mulptaur)  Sprlnsa,  in  fi%^ 
ginioy  a  post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  ou  the  ttappahan- 
uock  river,  about  57  m.  W.  ^.  W.  of  WasbiiiKio.i. 

Fan'Men.n.  [W.Ujfswen.]  A  species  of  great  eel. 

Faa'Merlte,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  manganeae  and 
magnesia,  found  in  orthorbombic  cryatala,  at  Herren- 
grand,  Hungary.    Lustre,  vitreous;  color,  reddlah  and 
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y«llowifib-wbit«  to  oo1orl«M;  tranilncent  to  trantpnr- 
eiit.  JUard.  a-2»4.  iS^».  ^.  1-888.  O/mp.  Sulph.  acid  34-7, 
protux.  mangan«>«e  ail'6,  magnesia  5*8,  water  39. 
FMflMr-hmjrr t  (/a*e4>rdt,)  n.  [¥t.;  ltf%\./ot$a-brfa. 
{MiL)  A  low  rampart  and  parapet  which  was  ttometimes 
raJaed  in  the  ditch  Barrounding  the  detennive  works  of 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries.  It  seemi  to  hare 
been  an  addition  to  the  main  rampart  that  wm  mure 
beiteflcial  to  the  attacking  party  than  to  the  defendcn, 
aa  no  effectoal  fire  coald  be  directed  from  thence  until 
the  enemr  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  it 
woold  aflord  considerable  assistance  to  an  attacking 
force  in  scaling  the  walls  of  a  fortress  after  effecting  a 
lodgment  in  the  ditch.  It  is  mostly  discarded  by  mod- 
em engineers,  bnt  sometimes  used  in  front  of  curtains, 
under  the  name  of  TtnailU*,  q.  t. 
Wmname  Rlvl^re,  (/os»-re^-air*,)  in  Louisiana^  a 

poet-Tillage  of  Point  Oonp^e  parish. 
Wmnrnt^  or  FlUltv  (/owst,)  Joh%!VN,  one  of  the  three  ar- 
tlata  to  whom  the  invention  of  printing  has  boon  >ts- 
cribed.  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  at  Mcntz,  Germany. 
The  other  two  were  Quttenberg  and  SciiKfTer ;  to  the 
former  of  which  the  inrention  of  printing  with  wooden 
blocks  has  been  attributed;  and  to  the  latter,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  7aust,  is  allowed  the  honor  of 
hHTing  Invenf*^  punchoa  and  matrices,  by  means  of 
which  this  r>^nd  art  was  carried  to  perfection.  It  has 
be«n  pretended  that,  when  Faust  went  to  Paris  to  sell  a 
second  edition  of  his  Bible  of  1462,  he  was  arrested  on 
the  supposition  that  he  .  ffected  the  printing  of  his  books 
by  magic :  but  this  story  appears  to  be  a  mere  fiction. 
It  is  belieTed  tliat  he  D.  of  the  plague  in  1466. 
F»iUii*  or  FAOStlis,  Dr.  Johan.h,  the  ^motis  magician, 
al*out  whose  name  and  existence  so  many  obscure 
legends  have  grown,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
cent.,  and  was  probably  born  at  Knittlingen,  in  Suabia. 
After  receiving  hi«  education  at  Wittenberg,  he  went  to 
Ingolstadt,  where  he  studied  medicine,  astrology,  and 
magic,  and  occupied  himself  in  alchemical  experiments. 
Faust  was  a  man  of  great  scientiflc  acquirements; 
and,  according  to  legendary  tradition,  he  made  use  of 
his  powers  to  Inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  firm  belief 
that  he  had  dealings  with  the  deril.  Tiie  storv  of  Dr. 
Faostos  furnished  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  dramatic 
poem  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  has  been  immortal- 
ized by  tlie  genius  of  Gosthe.  Gounod's  well-known 
opera  is  also  founded  on  this  character. 

Fmnsta,  Plath  Maximuna,  (/bwt'to,)  the  second  wife 
of  Constantine  the  Great  By  her  accusations  the 
emperor  pot  his  son  Crispns,  by  a  former  wife,  to  death ; 
bnt  her  infidelity  becoming  notorious,  she  was  suffocated 
in  a  bath,  3*^. 

Fmas'ttiia,  the  name  of  two  Roman  ladlea,  mother  and 
daughter,  both  renuu-kable  for  their  profligacy.  The 
elder  was  married  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  D.  in  the  3d 
year  of  his  reign,  141;  the  younger  was  the  wife  of 
Marcus  Anrelins. 

F»atewll»  (fo^tiU,)  n.  [Fr.1  An  arm-chair ;  the  seat  of 
the  chairman  or  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly. — Mem- 
bership in  the  French  Academy. 

Faax,  (/awfcfj)  Gut.    See  Fawkbs,  (Otrr.) 

Fa«x«  M.  :pL  Facobs.  FLat.]  The  pharynx.  See  Faucis. 
(Boi.)   I^e  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  tube 
being  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  petals. 

(Qmeh.)  That  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  first  chamber 
of  a  ■hell  which  may  be  seen  by  looking  in  at  the 
aperture. 

r»«T  «■■,  C^-po^f ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  Iklse  step ;  a  mistake. 

FaTe'WlAie,  a.  (Lat.  yatnw,  a  honey-comb.]  (Bot.) 
Honey-combed ;  cellular. 

Far'ersluun,  (formerly  FbtbrabamP  a  seaport-town 
of  Kngland,  co.  Kent,  45  m.  8.B.  of  London.  Manuf. 
Gunpowder.    Pbp.  6,443. 

Fa¥Ic**b*«  (JurTtenrjfa'na,)  an  island  lying  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  12  m.  from  Tra- 
paoL    It  is  6  m.  long,  by  2  broad.    Pop.  4,000. 

FA'¥«r«  Fft'Tonr,  n.  [hex.  favor ^  a  new  word  in  the 
age  of  Cicero,  from /aeeo,  to  be  well-disposed  or  inclined 


toward,  probablv  from  Gr.  pAod,  to  shine ;  Sansk.  6Aa, 
to  shine;  Fr.  faveur.]  Propitious  aspect;  good-will; 
countenance ;  kindness ;  grace;  friendly  disposition ;  as, 
be  enjoyed  the  royal /apor. 
—A  disposition  to  aid,  befriend,  support,  promote,  or  Jus- 
tify ;  act  of  countenancing  or  looking  propitiously  upon. 
**  Tb«  ;in««r  sT  toanifaf  was  tbs  bomoar  sad  mods  of  the  •«•." 

TtmpU. 
—  .iny  act  of  grace  or  good-will ;  a  kind  act  or  office ;  a 
boon  granted ;  benevolence  expressed  by  word  or  deed ; 
aa,  may  I  ask  a/ttvor  of  you  f 
—Lenity ;  mildness ;  mitigation  of  punishment ;  a  yielding 
or  concession ;  pardon. 
•*  I  smU  ae(  disosvsr  tbs  Isolty  aad/svovr  of  this  seatraoo." 

Swift. 

— ^Tbe  recipient  or  object  of  good-will  or  regard ;  the  per- 
son or  thing  favored;  aa,  *"  Blan  (God's)  chief  delight 
and/a»««r.^—  MUOm, 

—Something  bestowed  as  an  evidence  of  good-will ;  a 
token  of  love ;  anything  emblematic  of  preference  or  re- 
gard, as  a  knot  of  ribbons  given  bv  a  lady ;  something 
worn  as  a  gage  of  devotion  or  badge  of  lUTectiou : 
wedding/avnrt. 
"  Hot*,  flasllca.  vtar  tkoa  this/mww  for  BM,  aad  stlek  It  la  thy 


^PnjwUce;  partiality;  bias. 

—An  epistolary  cummnniration ;  a  letter;  a  billet:  — used 
in  a  complimentary  sense ;  as,  **  your  esteemed  favnr  is 
duly  to  IuukI.'' 

h^  favor  of  fisvorable  to ;  inclined  in  another's  behalf; 
as,  to  be  iM  favor  <^f  a  certain  candidate.  —  In  favor 
witK  encouraged  by ;  propitiously  looked  upon  by ;  re- 
ed ving  countenance  firom ;  as,  in  favor  with  the  govern- 


ment. —  With  or  hy  onti's  or  your  favor^  with  leave;  by 
countenance  or  perniissiun. 

"  Bat.  wiih  pour  favor  I  will  treat  It  here."  —  Drgdtm, 

Fft'vorable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Ltit./arora6»Z«j(.]  Sliowing 
good-will ;  kind;  gracious;  auspicious ;  propitious. 

— ^Palliative:  tender;  averse  to  censure. 

— Conducive  to ;  convenient ;  advantage«)us;  suitable ;  fit ; 
adnpto«l ;  beneficial. 

Fa'vormblenefM,  n.  Kindness ;  benignity ;  partiality ; 
suitubleneits. 

Fa'vorably.  adv.  Kindly ;  with  favor ;  with  tender- 
ness ;  with  kind  regard. 

Fa'voredy  p  a.  Treated  with  good  will  or  favor ;  kindly 
regarded :  having  a  certain  look  of  features ;  as,  well,  or 
iW'favortU. 

Fa'vorer,  n.  One  who  regards  with  favor,  or  friend- 
ship; a  well-wiriher. 

Fa'ToresM,  n.  A  female  who  regitrds  with  favor  or 
friendship. 

Fa'vorinyly,  adv.    In  a  friendly  or  favoring  manner. 

Fa'voriie,  n.  [Fr.  favori ;  It.  favonta^  from  Lat 
/orere.]  A  person  or  tiling  regarded  with  peculiar  pref- 
erence or  affection ;  one  greatly  beloved ;  a  darling ;  a 
minion.  —  One  undoeorvedly  and  unduly  intrusted  with 
favors  by  a  person  of  authority. 

—a.  Regardoii  with  special  kindness,  favor,  esteem,  or 
preference:  as,  n.  favorite  author. 

Fa^vorltlsm,  n.  {Yr.favoritifnu.^  Disposition  to  favor 
one  or  more  persons  or  classeM,  to  the  neglect  of  others 
having  equal  claims;   exercise  of  power  by  favorites. 

Fa'TOrleMiy  a.  Having  no  patronage;  not  favored; 
deficient  in  countenance. 

Fa¥0»e',  a.  [Lat/aroncf,  fh»m  favut,  a  honey  comb.] 
(Bot.)  Same  aa  Fayiolatk,  q.  v. 

Fa'Toalte.  n.  [Fr.  fawmU^  trom  favoM.  See  Supea.] 
{PaL)  A  kind  of  cellular  fossil  coral. 

Favre,  (/dt^r,)  Gabriel  Clauds  Jules,  a  French  advo- 
cate, author,  and  orator,  b.  at  Lyons,  1800,  was  prosi*- 
cuting  his  studies  for  the  bar  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830.  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part.  He  soon  afterwards  commenced  practice,  whilst 
the  independence  of  his  character,  the  hitter  irony  of 
his  address,  and  the  radicalism  of  his  political  opinions, 
made  him  a  reputation,  and  be  has  remained  the  con- 
sistent champion  of  French  republicanism,  in  the  press, 
in  the  different  national  assemblies,  and  at  the  bar.  After 
the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  F.  became  Secretary-general 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  circular  to  the  Commianioners  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  as  well  as  of  the  "Bulletins"  of  the  same 

J  ear.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  Under  Secretary  for 
'oreign  Affairs,  and  opposed  the  expedition  to  Rome  of 
Dec.,  1848.  F.  became  the  strenuous  opponent  of  Louis 
Napoleon  after  the  letter's  election  to  the  Presidfury, 
and  the  leader  of  the  party  of  the  Montagttt  on  the 
flight  of  Ledru  Rollin.  F:%  defence  of  Orsini  in  1858 
created  a  great  sensation  by  its  boldness  and  eloquence 
In  the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  b'gislntive 
body ;  since  which  time  he  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  speeches  in  favor  of  complete  liberty  of  the  press, 
against  the  law  of  **  Deportation,"  the  war  vrith  Austria 
or  1850,  and,  In  1804,  bv  an  attack  on  the  policy  of  the 
Imperial  govt,  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  became  vice- 
president  of  the  provisional  government  of  national 
defence,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Sept.,  1870; 
signcKl  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia,  Bfi^ 
10, 1871,  and  resigned  iiis  post  two  months  later.  U* 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1867.    D.  1880. 

FawiteSf  Faux,  or  Tanat,  Gut,  one  of  the  conspir- 
ators in  the  **  Gunpowder  Plot,"  was  B.  In  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  enlistiHl  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands. There  he  was  found  by  Winter,  one  of  the  Ro- 
man Catliolic  conspirators,  and  with  him  returned  to 
England,  in  1604,  after  agreeing  to  assist  in  the  plot. 
He  passed  under  the  name  of  Johnson,  as  servant  to 
Thomas  Percy,  another  conspirator,  and  was  placed  to 
lodge  in  the  house  next  to  the  Parliament  House.  After 
collecting  the  necessary  combustibles,  F.  worked  his 
way  into  the  coal-cellar  under  the  House  of  L<»rds,  and 
after  storing  it  with  gunpowder,  Ac,  was  appointed  to 
the  dangerous  duty  of  firing  the  mine.  The  govt,  hav- 
ing had  timely  information  of  the  detestable  plot,  the 
House  of  Lords  and  its  cellar  was  searched,  and  F.  found 
secreted  amidst  some  casks  of  gunpowder,  Nov.  5, 
1605.  He  was  at  once  arrested^soon  after  tried,  and, 
Jan.  31,  1606.  suffered  death  at  Westminster  with  sev- 
eral of  the  other  conspirators. 

Fawn^n.  [Fr. /ton,  probably  from  Lat.  AoediM,  a  young 
goat ;  in  the  Sabine  tongue,  fedu$.^  The  young  of  vari- 
ous animals;  as  of  a  lion,  bear,  wolf,  deer,  kc 

— A  buck  or  doe  of  the  first  vear. 

— A  color  resembling  that  of  a  fawn. 

— V.  a.  [Ft.  faonntr^  to  bring  forth  a  fkwn.]  To  bring 
forth  a  fawn,  or  young. 

Fawn«  v.n.  [A.S.fieffniany  ftegmian^  to  be  glad  in; 
t*i  Ikj  delighted  with.]  To  court  favor  or  show  attach- 
ment to  by  frisking  about  one,  as  a  dog;  to  cringe  and 
Ik»w  to  gain  favor ;  to  wheedle. 

— n.  A  smile,  cringe,  or  bow ;  mean  flattery. 

Fawilf  in  i>nnsy2outit(i,  a  township  of  Alleghany  coun< 

tj- 

Fawn,  or  Fawn  Quote,  in  i^ntwyfvanio,  a  post-town* 
ship  of  York  co, 

Fawn'er,  n.  One  who  cringes  meanly,  or  flatters 
basely :  a  sycophant ;  a  toady. 

Fawn'liifp,  n.  llie  act  of  meanly,  or  servilely  flatter- 
ing, or  cringing  to  any  one. 

Fawn'lny,  P.  a.  Flattering  by  cringing  and 
— Bringing  forth  a  fown. 

Fawn'lnfrly  t  f"^^'  ^  <^  cringing  or  servile  way ;  vrith 
mean  flattery. 


Fawn  RiTer,  In  Michigan^  enters  the  St  Jotephl 
River  from  St.  Joseph's  co. 

—A  post- township  of  St.  Joseph's  co. ;  pap.  about  600. 

Faatar'do,  or  FAJAa'no,  a  town  and  small  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  in  the  W.  Indies;  pop.  about  3,500. 

Faxon,  in  Mimutoia^  a  post-township  of  Siblev  co.,  on 
the  Minnesota  River,  about  8  miles  N.E.  of  Hender- 
son. 

Fay,  n.    [Fr./fr,  a  fairy.]  An  elf:  a  sprite ;  a  fiilry. 

Fajr,  Thbodoks  Skdowick,  an  American  author  and  diplo- 
matist, B.  at  New  York,  1807,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1828,  but  did  not  follow  the  profession.  He  was  at  first 
a  contributor  to,  and  then  editor  of,  the  New  York  Mir- 
ror^ some  of  his  articles  to  which  were  published  in  a 
collected  form  in  1832,  under  the  title  of  Dreamt  and 
Jieveriet  of  a  Quiet  Man.  In  18: 18  he  proceeded  to  Eu- 
rope, where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  published 
his  Minute  Book^  a  Journal  of  travel,  and  his  first  novel, 
Norman  Leslie.  In  18^  he  was  ap|K>inted  U.  S.  Secre- 
tary of  I<egation  at  Berlin,  whence  he  was  transferred 
in  the  capacity  of  resident  Minister  to  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land, a  post  he  held  tUl  1860.  In  1840  he  published  the 
Cknmteu  Ida;  in  1843,^o6oJ(r<n,a BomanceofNew  Fork; 
both  novels  written  against  the  practice  of  duelling ; 
and  in  1851,  Ulrie^  or  the  Voice*,  a  poem  in  20  cantos. 
F.,  who  is  the  author  of  other  works,  has  published  a 
History  nf  Switserland. 

Fay'al,  one  of  the  Aiorea  Islands.    See  Asokss,  (Thx.) 

Fay'allte,  n.  (Mn.)  A  silicate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  of  a  black  or  greenish-black  color,  metalloid  lustre, 
opaque,  and  attractible  by  the  magnet ;  sp.  gr.  4-4*14. 
Found  in  Mourne  Mts.,  Ireland,  and  at  FayiU,  Azores. 
It  also  occurs  as  a  product  of  the  puddling  ftamace. 
Comp.  Silica  29*5,  protoxide  of  Iron  f0*5.  Some  varie* 
ties  contain  also  lime,  manganese,  magnesia,  and  alu- 
mina, in  small  quantities. 

Faye,  Heryb  Auqustb  Rniviac  Albaro.  an  eminent 
French  astronomer,  B.  1814,  was  educated  at  the  £cole 
Polytechnique,  and  afterwards  liecame  a  pupil  at  the 
Observatolre.  In  1852  he  discovered  a  new  comet,  to 
which  his  name  was  assigned,  and  received  the  **  La- 
lande "  prize  fW>m  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1862 
F.  was  ap|K>inted  a  member  of  (he  Bureau  c»f  Longitudes, 
and  in  1864,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  M.  Faye  was  Professor  of  Geodesy  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique  trom  1840  to  1854.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  works  on  astronomy. 

Fayette'.    See  LArATim. 

Fayette',  in  Alabama,  a  W.  N.  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi ;  orso,  about  70U  so.  m.  Hivers.  ^ipsey  (or 
New)  river,  and  Cold  Fire,  Yellow,  and  Luxapatilla 
creeks.  Surface,  uneven;  soU,  fertile.  Oq>.  Fayette. 
Pop.  {1890)  12,823. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  150  m.  N.  W. 
of  Montgomeiy.    fbp.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Fayette,  in  Arkamans,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co. 

Fayette,  in  Otoryia,  a  N.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
162  sq.  m.  Rirer:  Flint  river,  and  Whitewater,  Line, 
and  Rose  creeks.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  not 
very  fertile.  Mm.  Iron  and  granite.  Cap.  Fayetteville. 
Pop.  (1890)  8,728. 

Fayette,  in  lUmois,  a  S.  central  co. ;  orso,  about  720 
sq.  m.  Bivers.  Kaskaskia  river.  iSar/oce,  level;  eoO, 
fertile     Cap.  VandalU.    Pop.  (1890)  23,367. 

— A  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  about  30  m.  N.  of  Alton. 

Fayette,  in  Indiana,  an  E.  S.  £.  co. ;  area,  about  210 
sq.  m.  Bivert.  W.  Fork  of  Whitewater  river.  Smfaoe, 
level.    Qip.  Connersville.    Pop.  (1890)  12,630. 

— A  luwnship  of  Vigo  co. 

Fayette,  in  Iowa,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  orso,  about  720  aq.  m. 
Bwers.  Turkey  river.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cup.  West  Union.    Pop.  (1890)  23,141. 

— A  township  of  Decatur  co. 

—A  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  on  the  Tolga  river,  about 
70  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

—A  township  of  Linn  countv. 

Fayette,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  E.  central  co.:  area,  about 
252  sq.  m.  Bicers.  Kentucky  river,  and  Hickman's 
creek.  Surface,  diversified;  soU,  fertUe.  Cbp.  Lexing- 
ton.   Pop.  (189(»)  35,698. 

Fayette,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec  co. 

Fayette,  in  Michignn,  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co. 

Fayette,  in  Mmiaeippi,  a  post-vilUge,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  about  30  m.  E.  N.  B.  of  Natchez. 

Fayette,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Howard  co., 
on  Bonne  Femme  creek  and  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  B.  R.,  13 
m.  N.  of  Boonville.  Seat  of  Central  College  (Metho- 
dist) and  Howard  Female  College.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  2,550. 

Fayette,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co.,  on 
Lake  Erie,  about  31  m.  S.  W.  of  Duflalo. 
A  vilUge  of  Chenango  CO.,  abt.  106  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Albany. 

—A  post-township  of  Seneca  ca.  about  12  m.  N.  of  Ovid. 

Fayette,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  415  ei\. 
m.  Bicers.  Paint  and  Deer  creeks.  Surface,  generally 
level :  soil,  fertile.    Oap.  Washington  C.  H.    Pop.  22,309. 

—A  rillage  of  Fulton  co.,  about  45  m.  W.  of  Toledo. 

—A  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

Fayette,  in  Ptnusylvania,  a  S.  W.  co.,  bordering  on  W. 
Virginia;  orso,  about  830  sq.  m.  Bivers.  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  riven,  and  Bedstone,  DunUp's,  In- 
dian, and  Jacob's  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  in  some 
parts  mountainous;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and 
bituminous  coal  are  abundant  and  unsurpassed.  Oop. 
Unioiitown.    Pop.  (1890)  80,006. 

—A  vilhige  of  Alleghany  co.,  about  13  m.  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

—A  post-borough  of  Fayette  co.;  now  Fatktr  Citv  {qc) 

— A  township  of  Juniata  county. 

Fayette,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  31  is* 
sissippi ;  area,  about  630  sq.  m.  Bivers.  Looaahatchie  and 
Wolf  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soO,  fertile.  Pop 
1 1897)  about  30,100.    Otgf.  Sqmerville^  ^  ^  ,  ^  ,  ^  > 
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Fajeite,  in  TVaeaa,  a  &  &  central  co  ;  arm,  aboot  OflO 
M).  m.  Biven,  Ooloiado  river,  /nm/oo*,  undalatiug ;  aofi, 
\«ry  fertile.    Ifin.,  coaL    iV)p.31,48L    Cbp.  La  Grange. 

F»yette,  in  If tfcoiuia,  a  pobt-rillage  and  townahip  uf 
Lafuyette  oo.,  about  60  m.  of  Madiaon.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship about  860. 

Fay etie,  in  Wett  Viyinia^  a  8.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
750  sq.  m.  Bivert.  Kauawha  (or  New),  Gaulev  and 
Meadow  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous.  Marehall'i  Pil- 
lar, a  remarkable  cliff;  some  miles  from  FavetteviUe, 
rises  1,000  feet  above  Kauawha  river,  on  which  It  is 
located.  iioU,  fertile.  Mm^  iron  ore.  Ft>p.  (1897)  about 
21,5U0.    Cup.  FayetteviUe. 

F»yette'  City,  in  Peiauyhatiia,  a  post-borough  of 
Fa>ette  co^  46  m.  S.  of  Pittoburg.    Pop.  ( 1897)  abt.  1,250. 

Fayette  Cor'ners,  iu  Temteeeee,  a  post-village  of 
Fio'ette  CO.,  about  175  m.  W.S.W.  of  Kashville. 

Fayette  Coart-Hoiise,  in  Alabama,  See  Fatettk- 

VILLB. 

Fayette  Rldfre,  in  IfoMe,  a  former  post-office  of 
Kennebec  co. 

Fayette  (iprlnf;*,  in  PemuiflvoHia,  a  post-office  of 
Fayette  co. 

Fay'etteTllle  (now  called  FxYvm),  In  Alabama,  a 
puet-viUage,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.,  about  160  m.  N.W.  of 
Montgomerv.    Pap.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Fay'etteTllle,  iu  Alabatna,  a  post-village  of  Talla- 
dega co. 

Fay'etteTllle,  in  Arkaiuae,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  60  m.  N.  of  Ft.  Smith ;  a  trade  and  educa- 
tional center.    Pop.  (1897)  about  3,400. 

Fay'etteTllle,  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Fay- 
ette CO.,  about  20  m.  S.  of  Atlanta. 

Fay'ettevllle,  in  JUinoU,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair 
CO.,  on  the  Kaskiiskia  River,  abt.  14  m.  S.E.  of  Belleville. 

Fayettevllle,  in  Jndiana,  a  Tillage  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  posit-village  of  Lawrence  co. 

Fayettevllle,  in  Mittouri,  a  post-village  of  Johnaon 
CO.,  about  20  m.  S.  by  B.  of  Lexington. 

Fayetteirllle,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  poet-town,  capital  of 
Cumberland  co.,  on  Cape  Fear  Kiver,  about  60  m.  S.  of 
Rileigh. 

Fayettevllle,  In  Niw  York,  a  post-village  of  Manlius 
township.  Onondaga  co.,  abt.  120  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

FayetteviUe,  in  Ohio,  a  post-villoge  of  Brown  co. 

Fayetteirllle,  in  Pmnsylrania,  n  {xxit- village  of  Frank- 
lin oo»  about  145  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

FayetteTllle,  in  Tetmeeeee,  a  post-town,  cap. of  Unooln 
CO.,  on  Elk  river,  about  75  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Mashvllle. 

FayetteTllle,  in  Texae,  a  post-town  of  Favette  oo. 

FayetteviUe,  In  Vermtmt,  a  village  of  Windham  co., 
CO.,  aliout  100  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

FayetteTllle,  in  We»i  Virgmia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Fayette  oo.,  about  36  m.  8.  E.  of  Charleston. 

Fay'moatli,  in  Ific^oN,  former  name  of  a  township 
of  Saginaw  co. 

Fayoam,  or  Faionm,  (/a-yonm';)  a  famous  valley 
and  prov.  of  Central  Egypt,  anciently  the  name  of  Ar- 
sinoH,  aud  stretching  out  into  the  desert,  which  almost 
entirely  surrounds  it.  In  extent,  its  length  may  be  taken 
at  40  m..  by  a  width  of  30.  Dr$c.  Generally  fertile,  pro- 
ducing dhorra,  rye,  barley,  flax,  cotton,  and  sugar. 
Near  the  cap.  large  quantities  of  roses  are  cultivated, 
and  are  converted  into  rose-water  which  is  highly  ee- 
teemed.  The  land  capable  of  cultivation  in  F.  has  been 
estimated  at  450  sq.  m.,  of  which  scarcely  the  half  is  at 
present  tilled.  Manuf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods. 
The  communication  with  F.  is  carried  on  by  caravans, 
which  set  out  weekly  from  the  village  of  Tamieh.  CVip. 
FaToum.  l%p.  unascertained,  bat  considerable,  and 
chiefly  Arabs. 

Fays'toii,  in  VermorU,*,  township  of  Washington  ooaiii 
t.v. 

Fays'Tllle,  In  Michigan,  a  village  of  Genesee  oo.,  abt 
9  m.  N.  of  Flint. 

Fay'ville,  in  MasMaehutetU,  a  P.  0.  of  Worcester  co 

Faxsolet,  (/a'twUt,)  n.  [U./auoleUo.]  A  Imndkerchief. 

F.  D.  [Abbreviation  of  Lat.  Pidei  Dtfen$or,  Defender 
of  the  Faith.]  A  titie  first  conferred  upon  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  by  the  Pope,  and  sabsequently  retained  by 
his  successors  on  the  throne. 

Feale,  (YcS,)  a  river  of  Ireland,  In  Munster,  which,  ris-' 
ing  in  the  mountains  dividing  the  cos.  Cork  and  Lim- 
erick, falls,  by  a  tidal  SBstuary  called  the  Ouhin,  into 
the  Shannon,  11  m.  above  Kerrv  Head. 

Feal'ty,  «.  [Fr.  fiauti;  0.  Fr.feaulUi,  ttom  Lat.  JtdeU- 
fa«—>f«,  faith.]  (Feudal  Law.)  The  oath  of  fidelity 
taken  by  every  tenant,  on  admission,  to  be  true  to  his 
superior  lord.  Gmeral  F.  was  that  due  from  the  sul»- 
Ject  to  the  prince;  tpecial  F,  from  tenant  to  mesne  lord, 
F.  is  said  to  differ  fh>m  homage  in  being  due  to  every 
new  lord. 

Fear,  w.  [A.  8. /rr,  fear;  afaran,  to  frighten;  Oer. 
gffahr,  danger;  akin  to  Lat.  vereri,  to  be  afraid.]  k\>- 
prehension  of  approaching  evil,  danger,  or  dettth ; 
solicitude;  dread;  terror.  —  The  source,  cause,  or  occar 
sion  uf  danger ;  apprehoniiion  or  alarm.—  Apprehension 
of  incurring  the  anger  of  God ;  feeling  of  awe  and  rev- 
erence toa-ard  the  Supreme  Being;  due  regard  to  the 
law  and  word  of  God ;  as,  theyear  of  God  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.—  /Vw.  Ix.  10. 

(Mi'd.)  This  operation  upon  the  mind  is  often,  if  un- 
corrected, attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences 
where  sickness  is  present  or  disease  expected.  On  many 
persons  the  influence  of  fear  is  far  more  serious  in  its 
effect  than  the  worst  form  of  the  dreaded  malady. 
In  all  epidemic  diNeases,  particularly  plague  and  chol- 
era, the  terror  inspired  by  either  scourge  has  been  quite 
as  fatal  as  tiie  infection,  — paralyxing  the  system,  and 
robbing  the  body  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  its  nervous 
stamina,  and  the  mind  of  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  mak- 


ing voluntary  victims  of  those  who,  fh>m  age  and 
strength,  had  the  best  probability  of  escaping.  There 
are  few  utttdical  men  who  have  not  had  cases  of  small- 
pox, where  the  patient,  by  his  own  alarm,  has  produced 
the  disease,  aud  where  no  direct  contagion  to  excite  it 
was  possible.  Fear  is  a  mental  poison,  and  the  most 
potent  of  all  antagonists  to  health  and  medicine  ;  and 
as  faith  has  cured  more  diseases  than  physicians  ever 
prescribed  fur,  wo /tar  is  more  destmctive  tiian  the  worst 
form  of  oontagiun. 

Fear,  r.  a.  To  dread ;  to  consider  with  i^PPi^^^^nsioQ  ^ 
terror ;  as,  **lfear  not  death." — DrytUn, 

— ^To  affright;  to  terrify;  to  make  afraid. 

— ^To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  lor. 

•— r.  n  To  live  in  horror ;  to  be  afraid ;  to  feel  an  appre- 
hensiun,  as  of  some  impending  evil;  to  expect  with 
eniutiuns  of  alarm  or  solicitude. 

Fear'er,  a.  One  who  fears  or  dreads. 

Fear'fnl,  a.  Timorous;  timid;  easily  made  afhdd ;  as, 
**  he's  gentle  and  not  fearful." —  Shake. 

— Awful ;  to  be  dreaded ;  terrible ;  frightful ;  impressing 
fear. 
-Indicative  of  fear ;  caosed  by  fear. 

Fear'fkilly,  adv.  In  a  fearful  manner;  frightfully 
timoruui^ly. 

Fear'fkllnefMl*  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  timorous 
or  afraid ;  timidity ;  terror ;  dread ;  awe ;  apprehension 
of  evil. 

Fear'lnir,  In  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Washington 

CO. 

Fear^eea,  a.  Bold;  intrepid;  without  dread;  em, f ear' 

lest  of  danger. 

Fear'leealy,  ado.  Without  dread ;  intrepidly. 

Fear'leaanefla,  n.     Freedom  from  fear;   boldn< 
coui'age:  iutrepidity. 

Fear'aaUffbt,  n.  A  dreadnaught;  a  thick,  heavy 
woi»llen  stuff. 

Fearn^s  Sprlnprs,  in  Miuiteinpi,  a  post-village  of 
Winstun  CO.,  abt.  105  m.  N.B.  of  Jackson. 

Feasii>irity,  It.  [sMte  Fbasiblx.]  Capability  of  execu- 
tion; priicticubility;  a  tiling  practicable. 

Fea'«lDie,  a.  [Fr/aua^^from/atre,  to  make:  Lat. 
fuce.re,  to  do.]  Practicable ;  that  may  be  effected ;  ca- 
pable of  being  dune  or  accomplished ;  as,  a  featibU  un- 
dertaking. 

Fea'slble,  n.  Whatever  is  practicable ;  as,  the/eon'Me 
differ)*  from  the  possible. 

Fea'slbleneaa,  n.  Practicability;  capability  of  being 
executed. 

Fea'slbly,  adv.   Practicably. 

Feast,  n.  (s.Vr.fesU;  tr.fiU;  hki.festus;  8c.  diet,  a 
holiday.]  A  festival ;  a  holiday ;  ajoyons  anniversary ; 
a  solemnity. —  An  entertainment  at  taide ;  a  sumptuotis 
meal  given  to  a  number  of  persons;  a  rich  repast; 
a  banquet. 

{Eccl.)  Almost  everr  religion,  true  or  false,  has  had 
its  solemn  feast-days.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  them,  as  well  as  the  Jews  and  modem  Christians. 
God  appointed  several  festivals  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
the  fli-at  and  most  ancient  of  which  was  the  Sabbath,  or 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  commemorative  of  the  cre- 
ation. The  Passover  was  instituted  in  memory  of  their 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  favor  of  God  in 
sparing  their  Arst-b<»rn,  when  those  of  the  Egyptians 
were  slain.  The  feast  of  Pentecost  was  celebrated  on 
the  50tli  day  after  the  Passover,  In  memory  of  the  law 
being  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  foast  of 
Tents,  or  Tabernacles,  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
their  fathers  bating  dwelt  iu  tents  for  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  and  all  Israel  were  obliged  to  attend 
the  temple  and  dwell  eight  dajrs  under  tents.  These 
were  their  principal  feasts;  but  they  bad  numerous 
others ;  as  the  feast  of  Trumpets,  the  feast  of  Expiation 
or  Atonement,  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  Moons,  kc  In  the  Christian  Church,  no  festi- 
val appears  clearlv  to  have  been  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  yet  Christians  have  always  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  his  resurrection,  and  numerous 
others  were  Introduced  at  an  early  period.  At  first,  thev 
were  only  appointed  to  commemorate  the  more  promi- 
'  nent  events  in  the  life  and  death  of  our  Redeemer,  and 
the  labors  and  virtues  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists ; 
Jbat  martyrs  came  soon  after  to  be  introduced,  and  by 
the  4th  century  their  number  had  increased  to  a  very 
extravagant  extent.  And  not  only  so,  but  instead  of 
beiuK  spent  in  devotioiuU  exercises,  they  were  employed 
in  the  indulgence  of  sinfhl  passions,  and  in  criminal 
pursuits ;  indeed,  many  of  the  festivals  were  instituted 
on  a  pagan  model,  and  perverted  to  similar  purposes. 
Feasts  are  either  movable  or  immovable.  Immovable 
feasts  are  such  as  are  celebrated  constantly  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year,  the  principal  of  which  being  Christmas- 
day,  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  Candlemas  or  Purification, 
Lady-day  or  the  Annunciation,  All-Saints,  All-Souls; 
besides  the  days  of  the  several  apostles,  as  St.  Thomas. 
St.  Paul.  Movable  feasts  are  such  as  are  not  confined 
to  the  same  day  of  the  year.  Of  these,  the  principal  is 
Easter,  which  gives  law  to  all  the  rest,  all  of  them  fol- 
lowing and  keepiuK  their  proper  distances  from  it;  as 
PalmSunday.Good  Friday,  Ash-Wednesday.  Sexagesima, 
Ascension-day,  Pentecost,  and  Trinity  Sunday.  Besides 
these,  which  are  general,  there  are  others  which  are 
local  or  occasional,  enjoined  by  the  magistrate,  or  vol- 
untarily set  on  foot  by  the  people,  such  as.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  Anniversary  of  American  Indrpendence  cele- 
brated annually  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving- 
day,  also  held  every  year  on  a  day  set  apart  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  occasion. 

-«.  a.  To  entertain  sumptuously,  or  magnificently ;  as, 
••  toffiast  with  great  show  of  favor." 

—To  delight ;  to  pamper ;  to  gratify  luxorioosly. 


— e.  ft.  To  eat  samptnoosly ;  to  eat  together  on  a  day  of 
Joy ;  To  dine  or  sup  on  rich  or  rare  providoDS. 

"Oar  ebuob-wardciu  femet  oo  the  sUver.  aad  airs  as  tbs 
fkrthings."  —  Gay. 

Feaat'-day,  n.  A  holiday;  a  day  of  festivity. 

Feaat'er,  n.  One  who  fares  snmptooasly ;  one  who 
gives  splendid  banquets. 

Feaat'ervllle,  in  Phinsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Bocks  co. 

Feaarfnl,  a.  Festive ;  Joyful ;  as,  **  his/ea^/WI  friend." 

MOUm. 

— Luxnrioos;  riotoos. 

"  The  suitor  tram 
HU  herlM  and  (looks  ia  /Ms0t<  ritss  dsTour."  —  A;p«. 

Feaat'tally,  adr.     Festively;  Joyfully;  luxuriantly. 

Feaat'-rlte,  n.   Custom  observed  at  entertainments. 

Feast'* won,  a.  Procured  by  giving  a  banquet ;  bribed 
by  an  entertainment. 

Feat,  fi.  [Fr.  fait;  0.  Fr.  faict ;  Lat.  faUum,  a  deed, 
from  facere,  to  make.]  An  act;  deed  of  prowess  or 
strength;  an  exploit;  an  achievement  by  atrength, 
akill,  or  cunning ;  as,  a/eaf  of  arms. 

Fea'tlier«  n.  [A.  8.  fedher ;  Ger.  feder  ;  IceL  feodur; 
allied  to  Lat.  pama,  equiv.  to  petna,  and  Qv.pUnm,  ttom. 
pelesUtai.]  A  plume  of  a  bird.  —  llie  gennal  name  of 
the  covering  of  birds.  —  Kind;  nature;  species;  as, 
**  birds  of  A  faither,**  i.  e.,  of  the  same  kind  or  species. — 
An  ornament ;  a  vain  or  empty  titie. —  A  sort  of  natu- 
ral frizzling  of  the  hair  on  the  neck  or  forehead  of  a 
horse,  rising  above  the  surrounding  hair,  and  resem- 
bling the  tip  of  an  ear  of  com.  —  A  small  piece  of  iron 
used  in  splitting  stone.' 

(Physiol,  and  Com.)  FeaUiers  are  a  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  the  tegumentary  system  forming  the  external 
covering  or  plumage  of  birds.  Though  chemically  sinii- 
lar  to,  and  nomogeneoos  with,  the  hair  of  m»inin«i^ 
their  anatomical  structure  is  in  some  respects  differeot 
They  consist  of  the  tfuiU,  the  shaft,  and  the  nmes,  (Fi( 
096.)  The  quill,  <i,  is  a  hollow,  semi-.transparent,  horny 
cylinder,  by  which  the  feather  is  attached  to  the  skin, 
and  terminates  below  in  an  obtuse  extremity,  presenting 
an  orifice,  e,  termed  the  lower  umbilicus.  A  second 
orifice,  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  anill,  and  termed 
the  second  umbilicus,/,  Is  situated  at  tne  opposite  end, 
where  the  two  vanes  meet  and  unite.  It  combines 
strength  with  lightness  in  a  very  i^xtmnrriinary  vn^n. 


ij.ai 

i,  omticl^,  forming 
.  .  ]<mjatkiD-palp. 


Fig.  W6.~rKATHKE. 


ner.  The  cavity  of  the  quill  com 
capsules  united  together  by  a  cei< 
the  membranous  remains  of  the  i'X 

The  shaft,  6  6,  is  qqaiM'-i 1, 

with  a  smooth  cor. « ex  sur&ce : 
it  contains  a  mite,  dry,  and 
▼ery  light^iUli.  The  ranes,ce, 
are  su^divl^teu^to  two  parts, 
— the  ti.os  and  'Hu>  barbuU',. 
The  sides  of  the  shal^are  OT- 
ered  with  the  barbs,  and  each 
barb  forms  of  itself  a  small 
shaft,  which  is  covered  in  a 
similar  manner  with  littie 
barl«  on  each  edge.  These 
barbules  are  so  firmly  bound 
to  each  other,  that,  althoagh 
in  reality  separate,  they  seem 
to  adhere.  The  feathers  of 
birds  are  changed  at  periodical 
intervals.  Thisiscalled  **monlt- 
ing."  Feathers  vary  in  their 
size,  fbrm,  and  function,  and 
in  most  caaes  are  accompanied 
by  an  accessory  plume,  which 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
small  downy  tuft  In  high 
northern  latitodes,  the  inhiO)- 
itants  wear  the  skins  of  some 
birds,  with  Uie  feathers  on,  as 
clothing.  InGreenland,clothes 
made  aith  the  skins  of  eider- 
ducks  are  worn  with  the  feath- 
ers inside.  The  ancient  Mexi- 
cans nuule  pictures  with  the  colored  plumes  of  hum- 
mingbirds, after  the  manner  of  mosaic  Feathers  fbrm 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  feathers  of  ths 
ostrich  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  fW>m  the 
times  of  antiautty,  and  have  been  used  as  ornaments  for 
the  fans  and  head-dresses  of  ladies,  the  helmets  of  war^ 
riors,  and  for  gay  processions.  The  finest  feathers 
used  for  beds  are  those  of  the  eider-duck,  which  is 
chiefly  obtained  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway. 
Very  fine  feaUiers,  especially  for  quills,  are  obtained 
from  Hudson's  Bay. — Down,  or  the  first  covering  of 
young  birds,  is  also  an  article  of  commerce.  The  down 
of  the  swan  is  brought  from  Dantzic. 

A  f rather  in  one's  cap,  an  honor  or  credit ;  a  mark  of 
distinction.  —  To  show  the  white  feather,  to  diq>laj 
cowardice.  —  7\>be  in  high  feather,  to  be  in  exuberant 
spirits.  —  Theul  a  feather,  (Naut.)  to  cause  a  wake  be- 
hind a  vessel  in  motion ;  to  cause  the  water  to  foam  by 
the  quick,  ribratory  action  of  oars. 
-V.  a.  To  dress,  fit,  or  deck  vrith  feathers ;  to  cover  with 
foliage  in  a  feathery  manner ;  to  furnish  vrith  a  feather 
or  feathers ;  as,  to  feather  an  arrow,  to  feather  a  bonnet 
—To  tread,  as  a  cock. 

"  Btftatker'd  her  a  hondrsd  timss  a  day."  —  Dr^dan. 
~~To  enrich:  to  deck;  to  embellish;  to  adorn;  as,  he  is 
feathered  like  a  peacock. 

To  feather  ones  negt,  to  provide  for  one*s  self,  by  ab- 
stracting a  portion  of  money,  property,  Ac,  belonging 
to  another  when  passing  through  one's  hands,  and  self 
appropriating  the  same ;  to  accumulate  wealth,  whether 
by  fair  or  unfair  means;  —  this  expression  takss  riss 
fh>m  the  practice  of  birds  in  collecting  here  and  there 
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BMtMials  for  their  tk*9ia.—  Th  feather  m%  oar.  (Naui.) 
A  term  nmed  in  rowing,  nignifying  the  bringing  of  an 
Mur-bUde  ont  of  the  WHter  into  a  horizontal  position,  in 
■och  a  manner  as  to  cut  both  wind  and  wat«r  without 
resistance  from  either. 

— r.  a.  To  throw  or  swing  into  a  horiiontal  position ;  as, 
to /mther  an  uar. 

••  TiM  puak«ring  e«r  reioras  the  flMm."  —  TtcUU. 

rmmtWer^minwn^  n,  {Min.)  A  rarietjr  of  atom.  Same 

as    llALOTftlCHITK,  9.  V. 

P«satli'er*b«d«  n,  A  bed  staffed  with  feathers ;  a  aofl 
bed. 

FCiatli'er*lMM»rdlll|p,  n.  That  kind  of  weather- 
boarding  in  wliich  the  edge  of  one  board  orerlaps  ttiat 
of  another. 

FeAili'er-driT^r,  ».  One  who  beats  or  prepares  feap 
th«r«  fi*r  Qse  by  freeing  them  of  extraneous  matter  and 
airing  them. 

rratliVrril^jT  it  Corered  with  feathers;  enriched, 
fitted,  or  furnished  with  fen  there,  as  an  arrow ;  winged. 
— Fomisheil  with  anything  similar  to  feathers;  as,  land 
is  aaid  to  b«i/eaihered  with  trees. 

PeAili'er»edve«  n.  Boards  or  planks  baring  one  edge 
thinner  thnn  the  other,  are  called /e<ifA«r-c(f^  stuff. 

ywith'er"edyedt  a.  Haring  one  edge  thinner  than 
another. 

I'er-few,  n.    An  inaccnrate  spelling  of  FtTKR- 
,  9-  V. 

Ver-irraas,  n.  (Bet,)  SeeStiPA. 
k'erinc  n,  {Arch.)  See  Foil. 
(yami.)  In  rowing,  the  act  of  turning  the  blade  of 
tb«  enr,  while  emer^ng  from  the  water  preparatory  to 
being  thrown  forward  for  another  dip,  from  a  vertical 
to  a  horiiontal  position.  The  oar  thns  turned  offers 
lea*  resistance  to  the  wind  or  to  the  water,  should  wares 
■Crikv  it,  and  has  a  more  elegant  appearance. 

Fl^ll'erl c««^  a.    Unfledged;  destitnte  of  feathers. 

Fwith>rljr,  or  Featherj*  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  feathers ;  pinmose. 

FciMth'rr  Ore*  n,  (Min,)  A  snlphuret  of  antimony 
and  lead,  in  capillary  or  cobweb  crystallizations;  a 
Tariety  of  Jambsomitb,  q.  v. 

Fcwth'or  IUv«r,  in  CaUi/omia,  rises  in  the  E.  part 
of  Plumas  OK,  and  flowing  generally  8.W.,  enters  the 
Sacramento  River,  abt.  30  m.  above  Sacramento  City. 

FeAili'er  River,  in  Idaho,  enters  the  S.  Foik  of  the 
BoM  river  in  Umore  co. 

Wmm tW^rmtom^^  in  ilinnuota,  a  village  and  township 
of  Qoodhue  co.,  abt.  0  m.  S.W.  of  Red  Wing. 

Fe»ili>r*T«lii«d,  a.  {Bat.)  Same  as  PKiCMXUrED.  q.v. 

FciUk'er-w«lfrllt^  n.  A  very  light  weight,  so  exact 
that  a  feather  might  turn  the  scale ;  the  smallest  weiglit 
that  can  be  put  on  the  back  of  a  horse  in  a  mce  or  other 
match ;  the  lightest  champions  amt>ug  pugilists. 

FefUly,  adv.  Neatly;  deftly;  skilAilly;  adroitly; 
dexteniosly. 

Fe*i'ii«Mi«  n.    Neatness:  nimblenees;  adroitness. 

FCA'iare,  n.  VS.  Fr.  failure;  0.  Fr.  faiturt^  ttom 
faif ;  Lat.  facUtra^  Uom  fourth  to  make.]  The  cast 
or  nujw  of  the  fkce,  or  of  any  single  lineament ;  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  person ;  used  in  the  jrfurai  for 
tbo  entire  lace. 


"  It  Is  fSr  koBMlj  /tatHTM  le  keep  bosM.*^ 
~The  form  of  any  part  of  the  snrface  of  a  thing.  —  The 

cast  or  stroctnre,  as  of  a  landscape;  an  essay.  —  Any 

prominent  point ;  as,  a/eeUnre  of  the  law.  — Any  marked 

pecQliarity. 
FM»'t«red,  a.    Having  good  lineaments ;  resembling 

in  features. 
FcA'tareleiiSv  a.    Not  having  featorea,  or  presenting 

indistinct  ones. 
Fctt^ureljr,  adv.  Prominently;  showing  striking  pe- 

colUriUe*. 
Fciaac,  (fii*t)  v-  a*  [Oer. /asm,  to  separate,  from /om,  a 

fibre  or  thread.]    To  untwist  tlie  end  of  a  rope. 
-Hs.  State  of  fretfhloess;  worry  or  anxiety;  excitement. 
FekrIc'iilA,  ».    [Lat.dim.of/efrr<«,afevar.]    {Mfd.) 

A  slight  fever. 
Fekrite'elent,  a.  [JjitfibriSy  a  fever,  and  faeertf  to 

produce.!  Tending  to  produce  fever;  febriftc. 
— ».  [See  SOPftA.]  That  wliich  tends  to  produce,  ot  cause 


Febrif 'le,  a.  [Fr.  ffbr^/ique,]  Causing  or  producing 
fever;  febribdent. 

F«briff' acslv  a.  [Lat./«fcr(/%^ai<t,  from  ftbrit,  a  fever, 
and  fmffar%  to  pat  to  flight]  Tending  to  mitigate  or 
core  fever. 

Feb'rifii^gc,  n.  [See  above.]  ( JM.)  A  medicine  tend- 
ing to  cure,  or  alleviate  fever.  As  fevers  are  cured  by 
several  classes  of  medicines,  the  list  of  F.  would  be  very 
nameroQs,  embracing  articles  from  the  mineral,  vege- 
tat>l«,  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  comprehending  tonics, 
stimulants,  emetics,  diaphoretics,  purgatives,  and  dinret- 
ka.  The  term,  however,  should  property  be  confined 
to  such  substances  as  exercise  a  direct  and  specific 
action  00  the  chain  of  morbid  actions  which  constitute 
tbe  disease,  as  cinchona,  quinine,  and  arsenic. 

Feb'rlfajre,  a.  Anti-febrile;  having  the  quality  of 
caring  fever. 

FeVrile,  a.  [L,  Lat.  f^brUia:  Fr.  f£hHU.  from  Lat. 
/e6rL«,  a  fever.]  Pertaining  to,  or  indicating,  fever;  de- 
rived trom  fever;  as,  ffhriU  action  of  the  pulse. 

FeVrWftrjr,  n.  [Lat.  fytruariui,  (Tom  frbntart^  to  pu- 
rify.] The  second  naonth  of  our  year,  and  containing,  ordi- 
narily, tweotT-eight  days,  except  in  leap-year,  when  it 
has  twenty-nine,  an  intercalary  day  being  added.  It  is 
so  called  because  in  that  month  funeral  lustrations  were 
performed  at  Rome.  It  was  Introduced  Into  the  calendar 
by  Nomf^,  who  gave  it  the  twelfth  place;  but  the  decem- 
viri smbseqaentTy  transferred  it  to  where  it  now  stands, 
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Fe'CAl,  a.  [Lat.  /jer,  pi.  /ecet,  dregs,  excrement.  See 
Ymcsll.]  Containing  dregs,  lees,  sediment,  or  excrement. 

Fecamp,  {fd'kawm^)  a  searport  town  of  France,  dep. 
Seine-Inferieure,  cap.  cant.,  48  m.  N.W.  of  Rouen.  F.  is 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  having  an  exchange, 
and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Its  port,  though  small,  is 
one  of  the  beet  on  the  English  Channel.  Manuf.  Sugar, 
li.ien,  and  cotton  fabrics,  Ac.  It  has  also  a  brisk  trade 
in  ship-bulldinff.    P^.  13,465. 

Fences.  n.p<.    [Lat./fl9ce«,  which  see.]    See  F^cxs. 

Fe'clals,  or  Fe'tlals,  n.  pi.  [  Ut.  feiiaUt.^  { Roman 
Hitt.)  The  Roman  heralds,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was 
to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace.  The  former  ofHce 
they  performed  with  the  following  ceremonies :  They 
were  first  sent  to  demand  redress ;  if  it  was  not  given 
within  thirtv-three  days,  they  returned  to  the  confines 
of  the  hostile  state,  and  threw  a  bloody  spear  within 
them,  having  proclaimed  war  acccording  to  a  given  for- 
mula before  not  less  than  tliree  adult  witnesses.  The 
/*.,  who  took  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people 
in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  called  Ihiter  ItLtra- 
tus.  The  college  of  /%  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Numa,  is  snpposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 

Fe^Clfork^n.  [Lat. /««e«,  dung,  and  Eng./orX-.]  (ZoU.) 
The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvsB  of  certain  insects 
carry  their  feces. 

Feek1«a«,  a.  [See  Efpictlus.]  Feeble;  weak;  im- 
becile ;  deficient  in  spirit. 

Fee'nla,  n.  [Lat.  dim.  of/ieou, lees ;  Fr./feu/e.]  A  name 
applied  to  starch obtuined  from  various  sources,  but  more 
especially  to  the  starch  of  the  potato. — See  Starch. 

Fee'alenee.  or  Fe«  nlency.  n,  [Lat  fttcuUntia , 
¥T./£cuUnce.j  Muddiness;  quality  of  abounding  with 
lees  or  sediment. 

— L.ees;  fieces;  sediment;  dregs. 

Fer'alent,  a.  [LHU/KCuUntui;  Vr.  fieulent,  trom  lAt. 
/ear,  sediment.]  Abounding  in  dregs;  foul;  filthy; 
muddy ;  impure ;  excrementitious ;  abounding  in  impure 
substances. 

Fe'eimd,  a.  [Fr.  fioond ;  Lat  feamdun,  trom  the  same 
root  with/efia,  an  embrvo;  allied  to  Or.  phud,  to  pro- 
duce; Sansk.  6Ati,  to  be.]  Fruitful,  said  of  plants  and 
animals;  prolific;  fertile;  productive. 

Fee'ondate,  r.  a.  [Vr./econder  ;  Lmt. ffcundarf,  (torn 
fecttndui.  See  Si7PKa.]  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific 
to  impregnate. 

Feennda'ilon,  n.  [Lat  fecundatio.  See  Fboitxd.] 
The  act  of  rendering  fHiitruf  or  prolific;  fertilization 
impregnation.  —  See  Imprzokatiok. 

Feean'dlijr*  **•  [^*  /CotuUU,  ttom  Lat  /eeundu$.] 
Fruitfhlness ;  the  quality  of  producing  or  bringing  forth 
in  abundance,  particularly  the  power  in  female  animals 
of  producing  their  young  in  great  numbers. — Power 
of  bringing  forth ;  fertllitv  ;  richness  of  invention;  as, 
the  feeundity  of  his  intellect 

Fed.  imp.  and  np.  of  Kkxd,  q.  v. 

Fed'eral,  a.  [Fr.  fidiral^  from  ImX.  foedut,  a  covenant.] 
Derived  fh>m  an  agreement  or  covenant;  pertaining  to 
a  league,  contract,  or  treaty,  especially  between  states 
or  lyitions ;  founded  on  compact  by  treaty  or  mutual 
agreement ;  as,  a  Jtd^ral  union  of  states. 

"  Coouary  to  all  /tdtrml  right  and  JuUos."— OrMv. 
F.  government.  A  government  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  sovereign  slates,  each  surrendering  a  portion 
of  its  power  to  the  central  authority.  But  the  amount 
of  the  power  thus  surrendered  varies  in  different  fed- 
erations. Thus,  the  government  of  the  German  empire 
as  it  existed  before  the  French  revolution,  and  that  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  were  both 
termed  F. ;  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  under  the  present 
Swiss  constitution,  have  retained  more  of  their  Individ- 
nal  sovereignty  than  those  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  permanent  federal 
executive  body,  and  their  legisUture.  or  die<,  is  little 
more  than  a  meeting  of  delegates  with  full  powers  from 
separate  republics  to  consider  certain  common  concerns. 
(See  Duct.)  The  theory  of  our  constitution,  on  the  con- 
trary, recognizes  not  only  unity  in  respect  of  foreign 
relations,  but  also  a  common  legislature,  which  alone 
has  the  right  to  Impose  certain  taxes  (such  as  cnstoms}, 
to  regulate  the  management  of  waste  or  public  lanas 
throughout  the  Union,  Ac.,  as  well  as  ajpemiauent  com- 
mon executive,  consisting  of  the  preeident  and  his  cab- 
inet charged  with  the  superintendence  of  those  branches 
of  adminbtration  which  regard  the  whole  community. 

Fed'eral,  Fed'erallst,  tt.  TFr.  fid€raU$U.]  One 
who  upholds  the  doctrine  of  confederation. 

(^laer.  Hut.)  The  name  assumed  by  a  political  party, 
formed  in  1788,  who  claimed  to  be  the  partlcnlar  friends 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Federal  government.  Their 
opponents,  the  Republicans,  they  called  Anti-F^derdU$tt, 
and  charged  them  to  a  certain  extent,  wiih  hostility  to, 
or  distrust  of,  the  Constitution  and  the  general  govern- 
ment The  leading  F.  were  Washington,  Adams,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Jay,  and  the  leading  Federalist  States  were 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  supported,  generally,  by 
the  rest  of  New  England.  The  opposition  was  led  by 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Burr,  and  GnllHtin.  In  the 
contests  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  F.  lenned  to  the 
side  of  England,  the  Repqblicnus  to  that  of  France.  The 
opposition  of  the  F.  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  especially 
the  calling  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  effected  their 
destruction  ss  a  national  party.  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1816  they  were  signally  defeated,  and  in  1820 
they  were  completely  disbanded.  During  tlie  late  civil 
war  the  term  was  applied  distinctively  to  thcwe  who 
adhered  to  the  national  cause,  as  opposed  to  those  who 
fkvored  and  carried  out  the  principles  of  secession,  who 
were  so-styled  OmfederaUt. 

Fed'eral  HIU,  in  Maryland,  a  P.O.  of  Harford  00. 


Fed'erallsin,  *i.  f Fr  f(d£rali$me,]  The  principles  of 
federals,  or  federalists. 

Fed'erallse,  r.  a.  [fT.ftcUraluer.]  To  make  federate; 
to  confederate  for  political  ends  and  requirements ;  to 
unite  in  league  and  compart  as  states  and  nations. 

Fed'eral  Point  Uynt-lioase,  in  N.  C\irolina.  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River.  It  exhib- 
its a  light  48  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Fed'eralsll'arprll*  in  ifaryian^f,  a  post-village  of  Caro- 
lina CO.,  about  60  m.  E  J.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Fed'eralton*  in  OMo,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co.,  abt 
90  m.  S.K.  of  Columbus. 

Fed'erate«  a.  [Lat  faderatus^  from  faedero — faedutt 
faderis,  a  league.]  Leagued :  united  by  compact  or  coo- 
federation;  as, /carafe  Dowers. 

Federa'ilon,  n.  [Kr.,  from  L.  Lat.  federatio.]  Confad- 
eraUon;  act  of  Joining  in  a  IsHgue. 

—A  federal  or  confederate  government;  a  league;  a  con* 
federacy ;  a  compact ;  a  Iwnd  of  union. 

Fed'eratlve,  a.  IVr.f/diratif.]  Uniting  or  combining 
in  a  league;  forming  a  confederation ;  federal. 

Fe'dla*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  VaUrianaetm, 
having  a  toothed  calyx  and  &-fid  corolla,  three  stamens, 
and  a  3-locular  ft^it  crowned  with  the  calyx.  The  spe- 
cies are  annual  plantsof  humble  growth,  with  repeatedlt 
forked  stems,  and  very  small  flowers,  growing  in  culti- 
vated grounds,  Ac  F.  fagopyntm,  the  Corn-salad,  or 
Lamb-lettuce,  (the  MiUhe  of  the  French,  and  the  Ra- 
pUnncher  of  the  Germans,)  is  frequently  used  In  this 
countrv  as  spring-salad.  The  plant  is  extremely  easy 
of  cultivation,  and  can  be  obtained  In  the  very  first  days 
of  spring,  when  vegetables  are  scarce. 

Fedor,or  Feodor«  IVANOTiTCH,(/at'<lor,)  the  last  czar 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ruric  on  the  throne  of  Rnssia.  He 
began  his  reign  in  1584,  an«l  being  weak  both  in  body 
and  mind,  assigned  the  government  of  his  affairs  to 
Gondonoff.  who  seems  to  have  managed  them  with  dex- 
terity and  vigor.  In  his  reign  the  peasants  of  Muscovr 
were  converted  into  serfs,  and  attached  to  the  land. 
Previously  they  had  enjoyed  personal  liberty.  The  con- 
quest of  Siberia  was  achieved  by  Gondonoff,  and  many 
remarkable  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  courts 
were  effected;  so  tliat  this  reign  may  be  deemed  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  in  the  Muscovite  annals.  D. 
1698. 

Fe'dor,  or  Feodor,  ALXxiirrrcH,  czar  of  Russia,  and 
eldest  brother  of  Peter  the  Great  He  ascended  the 
throne  when  only  19  years  of  age,  and  evinced  a  strength 
of  will  and  determination  of  character,  which,  had  ha 
lived,  might  have  anticipated  the  reforms  which  his 
younger  brother  was  subsequently  destined  to  effect 
among  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  reign. 
His  reign  is  rendered  memorable  on  account  of  his  call- 
ing into  his  presence  the  Muscovite  nobles,  who  deso- 
lated the  country  with  broils  abont  their  claims  of  fiim- 
ily  precedence,  and  throwing  the  rolls  of  the  itatriad, 
or  **  Arrangement"  into  the  fire.  The  genealogical  rec- 
ords, which  did  not  relate  to  claims  of  precedence,  were 
preserved  and  properly  arranged,  in  accordance  wiUi  his 
will.    D.  in  his  25th  vear,  1682. 

Fee*  n.  [Du.  vee ;  Icef.  fe ;  L.  Sax.  vce,  cattle ;  Gr.  pd«, 
a  fiock.  The  Goth,  faihn  signifies  goods,  and  is  derived 
fh>m  /oAim,  to  acquire.]  Hire ;  stipend ;  reward ;  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered;  recompense,  either 
gratuitous  or  established  by  law,  particularly  for  pro- 
feasioual  services ;  as,  a  lawyer's /«,  a  boatman*! /»,  Ac 
««KochlBc  la  ooortt  la  doos  vlihoot  a/ks.**  —  AtMsrc 
(Fhtd.  Law.)  A  flef ;  an  estate  in  trust  granted  by  a 
prince  or  lord,  to  be  held  on  condition  of  personal  ser^ 
vices  or  other  condition. 

(Enff.  Law.)  Any  land  or  tenement  held  of  a  superior 
on  certain  understood  conditions. 

(Amer.  Law.\  An  estate  of  inheritance,  on  which  tho 
holder  has  a  full  right  of  proprietorship. 

— r.  a.  To  pay  a  fee  to ;  to  reward  pecuniarily ;  to  recom- 
pense for  services  rendered;  to  hire;  to  engage  in  one's 
service  by  advancing  a  fee  or  sum  of  money ;  as,  to  fee  a 
physician. 

*'  Tbers  '1  not  a  lord  of  tbsoi  bat  la  kls  boass 
I  bsvs  a  MTvaai/rMt."  —8haM». 

Feeble,  (yrw,)  a.  [Fr./atWe;  0.  ¥T.JMU,trom  Lat 
lUbilis,  lamentable ;  in  L.  Lat.  need  as  equivalent  to  <ie- 
fri<u.  debiliteted.  See  Dibiutt.}  Weak ;  infirm ;  debili- 
tated of  bodily  system;  destitute  of  proper  physical 
strength;  sicklv;  enervated;  Impotent 

Feellie-lllloaedt  a.  Weak  of  intellect ;  defective  in 
constancy  or  resolution;  vacillating;  irresolute;  as, 
**  comfort  the  feebU-mtnded.**  —  1  ITteu.  v.  14. 

Feeni»le-iiilndedneMU  n.  Lack  of  firmness  or  con- 
stancy of  mind ;  irresolution ;  vacilUtion. 

Fee'bleneas,  n.  Weakness  of  body  or  mind ;  imba- 
cility:  want  of  force  or  vigor ;  infirmity. 

Feel»lX*o^v-  Weakly;  without  strength  or  force;  ai^ 
to  creep  along /ce6/y. 

Feed,  v.  a.,  (tN«p.  and  pp.  Fkd.)  TA.S. /<*dan,  a/edan ;  D. 
voedan;  Qtr.JiUtem;  Goth,  fodjan.  See  Fonnta,  and 
F00D.I  To  supply  vrith  nutriment ;  to  give  food  to ;  ta 
fhrnish  with  provisions ;  as,  to/ffd  a  child. 

"  If  tbins  sasoiy  baager.  J^d  blm."  —  Jlosi.  zU.  10. 

—To  supply ;  to  furnish  with  anything  of  which  there  is 
constant  consumption,  waste,  or  use;  a4.  to  feed  a  fur- 
nace with  fuel.  —  To  graze ;  to  consume  or  crop,  as  grass 
by  cattle. 

"  Oqo*  in  tbrte  7Ssr«/M((  year  Bowtoc-lands."  —  MorHmtr, 

— ^To  pamper ;  to  glut ;  to  foster;  to  satiate. 

"  To  fttd  despair,  sad  eboriab  bofwl«M  lovs."  —  Prior. 

—To  fatten ;  to  make  fat  or  plump ;  as,  well-/ed  oxen. 
"  I  will  f—d  tbeoi  hi  a  good  pMture."  —  Batlu  xxxiv. 

—V.  ft.  To  take  fbod ;  to  eat ;  to  subsist  by  eating ;  as,  to 
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fttd  with  an  Appetite.  —  To  pantnre ;  to  gnuse;  to  crop ; 
to  place  cattle  tu  feed. 
"  If  A  maD'i  beut  sb»ll  f^ti  in  Aootlwr  man's  field,  1m  shall 
make  rssUtotion  "  —  Bnd.  xxii.  5. 
0-1.O  pre>  ;  to  encroach  upon;  to  sponge;  as,  to  feed  on 
antk-ipatiun. 

"  I  am  not  eoreCoos  of  gold ; 
Mor  care  I  wbo  doth  ftd  upon  mj  oosk**  —Shot*, 

Te«d,  n.  That  which  ii  eaten  by  beaate.  —  particularly 
a  certain  allowance  of  provender  or  fodder  deronred  by 
cattle,  hogs,  Ac;  as,  to  gire  a  horse  a /««(<.  — Pasture; 
grass;  meadow-land. 

"  HU  boands  otftd  are  nov  on  sale."  —  Skdkt. 

•—Act  of  eating ;  a  meal ;  —  generally  applied  in  a  Tulgar 
sense ;  as,  we  htid  a  capital /eeci  at  his  house. 

Feed'er,  n.  One  who  gives  food  or  supplies  nourish- 
ment; one  who  fattens  cattle  for  slaughter.  —  An  en- 
courager,  exciter,  or  abettor ;  as,  **  thou  wast  the/eedrr 
of  my  riots."  (^AaArr)  — A  fountain,  stream,  or  channel 
tliat  supplies  a  main  canal  with  water.  —  A  branch  line 
of  railroad,  which  fumishea  additional  business  to  the 
main  stem. 

(JUining.)  A  lateral  branch  of  a  vein  of  ore,  running 
into  a  lode. 

Feed'«liead,  n.  A  tank  high  enough  to  supply  water, 
by  its  own  gravity,  to  the  boiler  of  un  engine. 

Feed'-heater,  n.  (A/aeh.)  That  vessel  in  which  the 
water  for  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  is  heated  by  the 
furnace  before  entering  the  boiler. 

Feed'lii^,n.  A  fattening;  the  act  of  eating;  that  which 
is  eaten. — Affording  Ibod  for  animals;  pasture-land. 

Feed'lnff  Hills,  in  MatBocfnuettM,  a  itost-offlce  of 
Hampden  county. 

FeeJee,or  FIJI,  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific, 
comprising  abt.  255,  of  which  100  are  inhabited ;  Lat. 
bet.  16°  di/  and  lJ>o  30'  S.,  Lon.,  bet.  177°  K.  and  1780 
W.  De$e.  Volcanic,  with  a  fertile  soil,  displaying  a /Tora 
of  remarkable  luxuriance.  Aip.  abt.  150,000,  generally 
in  a  state  of  entire  barbarism.  An  American  expedition 
under  Lieut.  Wilkes  explored  these  islands,  1838-*42; 
and  they  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain 
in  1874.  Total  arta^  8,094  sq.  m.  Cap.  Suva,  on  Tlti 
Levn,  the  largest  island. 

Feel,  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  Fxlt.)  [A.  B.  (ft/dan^  fidan; 
Iria.  JUU;  Qer.f&hUn;  Dan.ybele;  allied  to  Lat  poZpo, 
palpdrl^  to  touch  softly.]  To  have  perception  of  things 
oy  the  touch ;  to  touch ;  to  handle;  as,  to /eel  one's  way 
in  the  dark. 

—To  have  sensation  excited  by  contact  of  a  thing  with 
the  body  or  limbs,  or  by  any  of  the  senses ;  to  have  the 
sense  of,  as  of  pain  or  pleasure;  to  suffer  or  ez^oy. 
*'  Come  near  . . .  that  I  may/M  thee,  my  sob."  — Osn.  xxvU.  SI, 

»-To  be  affected  by;  to  perceive  mentally;  to  experience. 
•'  Woes  ...  ho  best  can  paint  who  oan/Ml  them  most."— Ape. 

— ^To  know ;  to  be  acquainted  with ;  to  hare  a  real  and 
Just  view  of;  as,  Uifetl  a  sense  of  one's  own  littleness. — 
To  try ;  to  sound:  to  search  for;  to  explore;  as,  Ui/ed, 
one's  way  through  a  difficulty. 

— V.  n.  To  have  perception  of  things  by  the  touch;  to 
be  gifted  with  sensation ;  as,  **  the  meanest  thing  that 
/ed#."—  WonUwarth. 

— ^To  have  the  sensibility  or  the  passions  moved  or  excited. 
'•  Those  vho  voold  make  bs/mI  mast/eel  themselves."— CShnrdkilL 

•—To  give  perception ;  to  excite  sensation ;  as,  ice /e^  cold 
to  the  touch. — To  have  perception  in  a  mental  sense. 

— n.  The  sense  of  feeling ;  the  perception  caused  by  the 
touch;  as,  a  greasy /««!. 

Feerer,  n.    An  observation  or  remark,  put  forth  or 
thrown  out  as  if  casually,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
▼lews  of  others. 
(ZoBl.)  See  Palp. 

Feel'InflT*  P-  a-  Basily  moved ;  readily  afl^ted ;  possess- 
ing grreat  sensibility ;  as,  Wkfeding  heart,  ^jtrUng  sense 
of  favor.  —  Expressive  of  great  sensibility ;  sensibly  or 
deeply  affected;  as,  to  speak  with/eefiny  eloquence. 

Feerlnff,  n.  The  sense  of  touch ;  that  power  by  which 
the  mind  through  the  nerves  apprehends  certnin  con- 
ditions of  external  objects  or  of  the  body  itself.  —  The 
state  of  perception  by  the  touch;  the  act  of  apprehending 
any  object  whatever;  power  of  action  upon  sensibility. 

•■-Susceptibility;  nice  sensibility;  excitement:  emotion; 
sympathy  with  the  distressed;  tenderness  of  heart;  aii, 
%  man  destitute  ot  feeling ^  our  nngrj  feelings. 

(Pftil.)  Primnrily,  the  feelings  denote  the  perceptions 
which  we  have  of  external  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch; 
but  the  term  has  also  come  to  be  applied  to  our  inward 
sensations:  thus  a  man  may  have  a  feeling  of  plnasure 
from  heat,  or  from  contumplatin>c  a  beautiful  landscape. 
We  ht«ve  intt^llectual.  moral,  sensual  feelings,  feelings 
of  taste,  &c.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  divides  feelings  into  two 
great  clas.4e8,  the  mental  and  the  corporeal,  or,  in  other 
words,  into  sentiments  and  sensations.  Though,  strictly 
spoiiking,  ali  consciou-iness  and  all  F.  is  only  mental, 
yet  there  are  c«rtain  feelings  that  are  clearly  marked 
out  to  bn  in  proxini;ite  relation  to  the  body ;  and  these  he 
terms  senmual  feelings,  or  sensations,  while  the  internal 
or  mental  roelingi  lie  terniit  sentiments.  The  sensations 
are  divided  into  two  classes:  those  which  accompany 
our  perceptions  through  the  five  determinate  senses  of| 
touch,  t-vtte,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight,  and  those  which 
are  comprise' I  under  the  common  or  vital  sense,  as  F. 
of  heat  and  cold,  F.  of  health,  muscular  F.,  4c.  The 
sentiments  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  cotiUmpla- 
tive  and  practiccU,  the  former  being  the  concomitants 
of  our  cognitive  powers,  or  powers  of  knowledge,  the 
latter  of  our  powers  of  cojj^nation,  or  of  will  and  desire. 
The  feelings  are  not  primitive  and  independent  states, 
but  merely  states  which  accompany  the  exertion  of  our 
fiu:ulties  or  the  excitation  of  our  capacities,  and  take 


tlieir  differences  f.t>m  the  differenoat  of  the  powers 

which  they  attend. 
Feerinyly,  adv.  Tenderly ;  susceptibly ;  affectingly. 
Feesl»ar|r,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  abt. 
8.K.  of-     ■ 
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Fee'-Slmple,  n.  (Law.)  An  estate  of  inheritance ;  a 
fee,  called  fu^ simple  to  distinguish  it  from  Fbb^tail,  q.  v. 

Feet,  n.pl.  of  Foot,  q.  v. 

Fee'-tail,  n.  [Fkx,  q.  r.,  and  Pr.  tet7//,  cut.]  (Law.)  An 
estate  descendible  by  inheritance,  but  limited  to  some 
special  heirs. 

Feetless,  a.  Wanting  feet :  as,  **ffietUss  birds."  Oamden. 

Feese,  v.  a.  and  n     Same  as  Pbasb,  q.  v. 

Fehniem,  Femern,  (fd'mem,)  an  island  belonging 
to  Denmark,  lying  in  the  Baltic,  bet.  Ut  2eP10'N.,and 
Lon.  11° ir  B.;  area,  70  so.  m.  Surface,  level;  soti, 
fertile,  producing  corn.  Cattle  are  abundant.  Jnd.  The 
inhabitantaare  mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  coastwise 
navigation,    i^.  abt.  8.000. 

FehrbelUo,  (ferebeUeen\) a  town  of  PmssU, abt.  33 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Potsdam;  oop.  about  1,650.  In  1675  the 
Swedes  were  here  defeated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

Fela,  (fdy'a,)  a  large  lake  of  Brazil,  130  m.  N.E.  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  connecting  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Furado 
Canal.    It  abounds  with  fish. 

Felyn,  (fane^  v.  a.  [Fr.  fHndre,  from  Lat.  fingere,  to 
form,  to  make ;  the  root^  is  fouud  in  Lat.  fyura.]  To 
invent;  to  image  by  an  act  of  the  mind ;  to  imagine ;  to 
contrive  as  an  appearance  or  sembliince ;  to  assert  by  a 
fiction ;  to  state  as  if  true,  that  which  is  not  so. 

— To  make  a  show  of;  to  represent  (Usely ;  to  pretend ;  to 
counterfeit:  as,  to  feign  lameness;  to  feign  sickness. 

Felyned,  (faned,)p.  a.  Invented ;  imagined ;  assumed ; 
pretended ;  as.  tLjngned  friend,  i.  c,  a  false  (Hend. 

(Law.)  A/<nyn«a  t«n4«is  where  acaseis  triedon  fic- 
titioiu  presentment  before  a  Jury,  in  order  to  establish 
aquestionof  fact  subsequently  to  come  up  in  a  real  cause. 

Vei§pn,'e&lj9adv.  Not  really ;  fictitiously;  pretendedly. 

Felyn'edness,  n.  Want  of  reality ;  fiction ;  pretence ; 
deceit. 

Felir*>'er,  n.   One  who  invento  or  devises  fiction. 

Felir*>'AnV« *(•    I>«>ceit;  pretence;  fiction. 

Felffn'liisrljr*  o^v.  In  a  false  manner ;  with  assumed 
and  unreal  appoarance. 

Feint,  (faint,)  n.  [Fr./etnte,  fh>m/etmfre.  See  FnON.] 
A  pretence ;  an  assumed  or  false  appearance. 

(Mil.)  A  mock  attack ;  as,  **  his  remark  was  but  ^  feint 
to  elude  the  argument.". 

(Fencing.)  An  appearance  of  aiming  at  one  part  of  the 
body,  when  another  is  intanded; — Mid  of  certain  mo- 
tions in  boxing  or  fencing. 

Feint,  r.  n.   To  make  a  mock  or  feigned  attack. 

Felt'snI.  n.  (Min.)  A  stone  much  prized  among  the 
Chinese  for  making  ornaments.  Same  as  Jadhtb,  q.  v. 

Feleh'Tllle,  in  Vermont,  a  poat-viUage  of  Windsor  co., 
abt.  65  m.  8.S.B.  of  Montpelier. 

Feld'spar,n.  (Min.)  The  common  name  of  a  family  or 
group  of  siliciouB  minerals  varving  much  in  appearance, 
and  presenting  numerous  and  complicated  crystalline 
forms.  The  minerals  included  in  this  group  are  Akor- 
THiTB,  Labradoritk,  Htalophakk,  AlTDKSm,  Ouqoclasb, 
Alutk,  and  Obthoclasb,  all  of  which  are  described  un- 
der their  respective  heads.  The  mineral  Orthoclase  is 
the  common  F.  The  mineral  F.  is  the  basis  of  so  many 
rocks,  and  is  distributed  so  widely  in  various  forms,  that 
it  almost  ranks  as  a  rock.  Ilardlyany  simple  minerals, 
except  quarts  and  limestone,  are  found  in  such  large 
masses  as  feldspar.  It  is  %  constituent  of  granite,  gneiM, 
mica  schist,  svenite,  trachyte,  and  other  rocks. 

Feld'spatnie,  or  Fela's|»ntliose,  a.  Of,  or  be- 
longing to,  feldspar. 

Feleirnj-a'sa,  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  district  of 
Little  Cumania,  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  65  m. 
S.B.  of  Pesth.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  fine,  fruitful  coun- 
try, and  holds  lar</e  cattle-markets  annually.  l\>p.  21,362. 

Fellcla'na,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Graves  co., 
about  250  m.  W.SW.  of  Frankfort. 

Feliciana,  in  Louisiana.  See  £  iST  and  Wkst  Fbliciaka. 

Fellc'ltate,  v.  a.  [fr.f inciter  ;  L.  L&t.  felicitare,  from 
fflix,  happy.]  To  delight,  or  render  very  happy ;  to  ren- 
der prosperous. 

— To  congratulate ;  to  express  joy  or  pleasure ;  to  compli- 
ment; as,  to  felicitate  on  his  marriage,  promotion,  Ac. 

Fellc'ltate,  a.  [L.  Lat.  fdicitalus,  pp.  of felicitare,  to 
make  happy.]  Rendered  very  happy ;  as,  "  I  am  felici- 
tate in  your  love."  —  Shaks. 

Felielta'tion,  n.  [¥r.  faidtation.]  Congratulation; 
the  act  of  complimenting. 

Fellcr'ltons,  a.  [Lat. /rZtx,  happy.]  Prosperous;  de- 
lightful ;  well  selected,  or  applied;  as,  a  felicitous  word 
or  expression. 

Felic'ltonsl y,  adv.  In  a  happy  manner;  npproprintely. 

Fellc'ltonsness,  n.  Condition  of  being  very  apt  or 
happy. 

Fellc'ltj,  n.  [Yr.  felicity :  Lht.  f el icitas,  from  felix, 
happy.]  l*ro8perity;  blissfnlness ;  MessedneMs;  beati- 
tude; enjoyment  of  g^ud;  —  especially  applied  to  the 
joys  of  heaven. 

Felic'lty,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  about 
41  m.  S.£.  of  Cincinnati. 

Felld»,  or  Fklix.«,  n.pl.  [Lat.  ./>/t«,  cat.]  The  Cat 
tribe,  a  family  of  carnivorous  quadrupetls.  including  the 
domestic  cat,  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  |p«»pHrd«,  and  lynxes. 
In  these  animals  the  dentnictive  organs  reach  the  highest 
perfection.  The  head  it  t«hort  and  almo^tt  rounded  in  its 
form.  The  principal  instmrnonts  of  their  destructive 
energy  are  the  teeth  end  clawn,  their  strong,  shaq)  re- 
tractile talons,  with  which  all  the  four  feet  are  armed, 
and  the  corresponding  destructive  nature  of  the  dentary 
organs  constituting  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 

I     family.    They  have  six  small  incisors  in  each  Jaw,  the 


exterior  ones  larger  than  the  rest ;  two  canir.e  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  long,  sharp,  conical,  slightly  incurved:  eight 
pnemolars  in  the  upper  Juw,  and  four  in  the  lower,  fur- 
nished with  two  roots,  comprensed,  pointed,  uud  sermted : 
and  generally  four  fiesh-teeth,  or  true  molars,  in  the  up- 
per Jaw,  and  two  in  the  lower,  very  Urge.  Bban>-edged, 
and  terminated  by  two  or  three  points.  In  addition  to 
this  formidable  apparatus  of  cutting-teerh.  the  tonmie  is 
covered  with  small  recurved  prickles  by  which  they  can 
clean  from  the  bonet>  ol  their  prey  every  particle  of  flesh. 


Fig.  997.  — CHAKACTEKI8TIC  FKATITKES  OF  THK  FEUDJL 
1,  titer's  head :  S.  sbowtng  the  dentition ;  S,  portion  of 
■      ■  i«  claws ;  " 
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The  palate  is  soft,  and  that  part  of  the  tongue  whidb 
corresponds  with  it  is  smooth;  as  it  advances  forward, 
it  is  covered  with  large  soft  papilla  directed  backwards; 
then  there  are  four  large  feesulate  papilla;,  anterior  to 
which  the  simple  conical  papillse  continue  increasing  in 
size  to  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  These  papillse  are 
armed  with  the  strong  spines  before  mentioned.  There 
are  no  quadrupeds  in  which  the  muscleeof  the  Javniand 
limbs  are  more  fully  developed.  The  skeleton  presents 
a  light  but  well-built  mechanism ;  the  liones,  though 
Blender,  are  extremel  v  compact ;  the  trunk,  lutving  to 
contain  the  simple  digestive  apparatus  requisite  for 
the  assimilation  of  highly  organized  animal  food,  is 
comparatively  slender,  and  flattened  at  the  sides.  TIm 
muscular  forces  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  the  light 
body  along  by  extensive  bounds,  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
larger  felines  generally  make  their  attack.  The  five 
toes  of  the  fore-feet  and  the  four  toes  of  the  hind-feet 
of  cats  are  armed  with  very  strong,  hooked,  •nbcom- 
tressed,  sharp  claws,  which  are  preserved  from  bring 
•Innted  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  phalange*. 
For  this  purpose  the  claw-joint  of  each  toe  is  drawn 
back  by  ligaments  attached  to  the  penultimate  joint, 
until  it  assumes  a  perpendicular  position,  when  the  claw 
which  it  supporta  is  completely  retracted  within  a  sort 
of  sheath,  and  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  fnr.  When, 
however,  the  animal  springs  upon  ito  prey,  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toea,  overcoming  tha 
elasticity  of  the  retractile  ligaments,  push  forward  the 
claws,  and  they  are  ready  to  be  buried  in  the  fleah  of  the 
victim.  The  lower  surface  of  the  foot  is  furnished  with 
thick  ball-like  pads  of  the  epidermis,  upon  which  the  ani- 
mal walks ;  this  gives  them  Uie  noiseless  tread  peculiar 
to  this  family.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  any  mem- 
bera  of  the  cat  tribe,  that  their  mode  of  walking  is  differ- 
ent fW>m  that  of  man,  monkeys,  or  bnta  The  weight 
of  the  body  rests  only  on  the  toes,  and  not  on  the  entire 
foot.  This  manner  of  walking  is  termed  **digitigrade,** 
from  the  Lat.  digitus,  a  finger,  and  gradvs,tk  step.  Cato 
hunt  in  the  gloom,  and,  consequently,  while  escaping 
observation,  require  every  ray  of  light  tliet  ran  l*e  made 
available.  (See  Cat.)  The  pupil  is  a  l(»ng, vertical  fUsnre; 
but  this  only  obtains  among  the  sniHller  genera  ;  in  all 
the  F.  above  the  ocelot  in  size,  the  pupil  assumes  again 
the  rounded  form.  On  the  top  of  the  skull  there  runs 
a  tolerably  high  bony  crest,  which  reaches  its  graitest 
elevation  at  the  very  back  of  the  head.  This  bone  ridge 
is  intended  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful  muscles 
which  raise  the  head  and  enable  the  animal  to  perform 
its  prodigious  feats  of  strength.  The  firet  two  vertebrs 
partake  of  a  similar  enlargement  to  that  which  has 
already  been  observed  on  the  back  of  the  skull.  The 
vertebra  which  is  nearest  to  the  head,  and  is  called  the 
"atlas,"  is  broad  and  strong,  and  spreads  laterally; 
while  the  second,  or  "  axis,"  is  long,  and  is  developed  up- 
wanis  into  a  very  powerful  crest-  The  ribs  are  beau tlfully 
formed,  and  placed  rather  widely  apart,  giving  plenty 
of  room  for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  perform  their  «iutit« 
effectually.  The  vertebrae  that  fill  the  space  between 
the  ribs  and  the  hip-bones  are  very  large,  and  so  cx- 
oui«itely  Jointed  together  that  they  unite  a  graceful 
flexibility  of  movement  with  great  muscular  poww. 
With  regard  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  F.,  the  nlU 
vary  glands  are  small,  as  might  be  expected  when  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  mastication  is  exercised.  In  the 
case  of  the  lion,  the  ntomach  is  divided,  by  a  slight  con- 
traction in  its  middle,  into  two  portions.  As  in  most  of 
the  family,  its  muscular  oi»ata  are  very  strong.  In  the 
carnivora,  the  stomach,  which  is  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
has  no  culs-de-sac ;  the  oesophagus  opens  at  its  anterior 
extremity,  and  the  intestine  commences  fh>m  the  pos- 
terior; so  that  everything  favors  a  quick  passage  of  the 
food,  which  receives  no  jnasticat4on,umd  if  retained  a 
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▼cry  Bhtrt  time  in  the  siomftch.  The  intestine  hue  no 
▼alvea,  •«  ftniall  in  diunjeter,  bnt  muecular,  and  the  whole 
canal,  whun  cumptured  with  the  length  of  the  body,  U 
•xtreiuely  short,  L>«iug  a»  3  or  6  to  1.    In  the  domeetic 


Fig.  998.  —  thb  puma,  or  ameeioaiv  pahthxe. 
(/Ufa  eoneeior.) 

cat  they  are  5  to  one;  but  in  the  wild  cat  only  as  8  to  1. 
The  P.  are  found  in  all  parte  of  the  world  except  Aoe- 
tralia,  bat  principally  in  the  wanner  regions,  where 
alone  the  larfcer  species  are  met  with. 

Feline,  a,  [Fr./^'n,  Lat.  ./WiniM,  from  /e/tf,  a  cat.] 
Like  a  cat;  pertaining  to  the  cat  tribe;  am, feline  ra- 
pacity. 

Felipe,  (Ban.)    Bee  Sah  Pcupi. 

FelW,*.  [Lat,  a  cat.]  (ZoSl.)  The  tme  Gat,  a  gen.  of 
ferockMM  animals,  family  l^Udm.  The  species  are  de- 
■cribed  separately  nnder  Cat,  Liopako,  Lion,  Ooklot, 
pAwrHSft,  tiota,  and  Taouarc.xi>i. 

Felix,  CLAinMCS  or  AvroinDS,  a  Roman  procorator  of 
Jodea,  before  whom  Paul  so  **  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
tanperance,  and  Judgment  to  come,**  that  he  trembled, 
saying,  **0o  tby  way  for  this  time;  when  I  hare  a  con- 
▼ealent  season  I  will  call  for  thee.**  —  Felix  rose  from 
slarery.  having  t>een  manumitteil  by  Claudius  Gnsar. 
Tb  what  qnaliflcations  he  was  indebted  for  his  advance- 
neat  may  be  sormised  from,  the  historian  Suetonius, 
calling  him  **the  hostiand  of  three  oueens  or  royal 
ladMw.**  His  rule  in  Judea,  notwithstanding  its  sevority, 
or  ratlier  in  conseiiaence  of  it  was  marked  bv  constant 
disorders  and  disaOi«tion ;  and,  but  for  the  interest  of 
Us  brother  (the  notorious  freedman  Pallas)  with  Nero, 
the  charges  carried  up  agaimt  him  to  Rome  would  have 
btten  hit  ruin.  DruniUa,  **  the  Jewess,**  his  second  wife, 
had  been  seduced  by  him  from  her  husband  Asisus, 
king  of  ICmesa.  Tacitus  paints  Pelix  in  the  darkest 
ctilors,  —a  character  confirmed  by  what  Is  related  of  him 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  he  had  expected  a  bribe 
fh>m  Paul,  and  thnt,  di<«aptiointeil  in  this,  he  left  him 
boand,  **  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure." — Ads  xxiii.,  xxiv. 

Felix  I.,  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Dionyslus,  '26i>.  ile 
siiir«;red  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Aurelian 

Fiux  11^  occupied  the  pontiflcal  see  during  the  banish- 
ment of  Liberins,  356.  In  reply  to  a  proposition  for  the 
recall  of  Uberios,  it  was  proposed  hf  the  emperor  Oon- 
staotins  that  Liberins  and  Felix  should  reign  ooi\Jointly; 
but  the  people  exclaimed,  **  One  Qod,  one  Christ,  and 
biabop  I  ^    Felix  was  exiled  in  358,  but  became  pope 


one  biabop  I 


again  tb«  same  year,  and  died  in  359. 
Fkux  III^  succeeded  Simplicius  in  483.  He  had  a  riolent 

diepatewith  the  emperor  Zeno  in  behalf  of  the  Western 

church,  and  died  in  492. 
Fxux  lY.,  a  native  of  Benevento,  ascended  the  chair  after 

John  L,  in  SM.    He  goremed  the  church  with  seal  and 

piety,  ajid  died  in  530.    He  introduced  extreme  unction. 
Felix,  in  iZliaou,  a  township  of  Orundy  co. 
Felix,  in  JiNMi,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. 
Felix,  in  MtsMouriy  a  village  of  Moniteau  co.,  abt  38 

m.  W.  of  Jefferson  city. 
Felix  HArlH»r,  of  Boothia,  in  Brittoh  N.  America. 

See  Boothia  Fkux. 
Fell,  a.     f  A.  8.  /rffe;  0.  Fr./el,  ttom  fal,  feaU,  bad, 

wicked, /d/a.  a  grudge;  allied  to  Let /oi^e,  and  Gr. 

spkallnm^  to  deceive.]    Cruel ;  barbarous ;   inhuman  ; 

savage;  ratrenons;  bloody. 

»  The  ken  byraa.  JMtt  of  the /•«.'■  -  rJkeiiMoa. 

Fell«  ».  rA.8./««;  Gcr./«fl;lcel.  wWr;  Goth.>W; 
allied  to  Lat  pdiu,  a  skin.J  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast; 
— oeed  mostiv  in  composition;  as,  a  /eM-monger,  one 
who  deals  in  hides  or  skins. 

Fell,  a.  [Icel.  fdl,  bill,  Jlo/I,  mountain;  Sw.  /y2Ui,  a 
ridge  of  mountains ;  Qer.  /elt,  a  rock,  allied  to  Or.  phella, 
a  stone.]    A  stony  nr  iMrren  hill. 

Fell,  n.  [From  fell,  pp.  of  faU.]  The  last  weft  of 
thread  that  terminates  a  piece  of  cloth  in  weaving. 

Fell,  r.  a.  [A.  B./eUaUy  /yOan,  v.  causative  from  feal- 
lam,  to  (all ;  QeT./UlUnA  To  knock  down :  to  bring  to 
the  ground ;  to  cause  to  fall ;  as,  to  fell  an  ox.  —  To  hew 
down;  to  cut  down;  as,  to /ell  timber. — To  hem  or 
baste  in  sewing  a  seam. 

Feli'nble,  a.  Capable  of  being  prostrated,  or  hewn 
down. 

Fellnhs,  n.p/.  [Ar.,  poor.]  The  people  in  Egypt  who 
live  in  Tillages  and  cultivate  the  soil.  They  are  the  most 
ancient  race  in  that  country,  and  are  generally  believed 
to  be  the  deeccndants  of  the  old  Egyptians,  their  physi- 
ognomy resemltling  that  which  is  found  on  the  ancient 
sculpturea.  They  are  a  patient  and  laborious  popula- 
tion, bat  ara  heavily  tuxed,  and  subjected  to  great  hard- 
ships. They  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
that  country.— See  Kotpt. 

Fell'er,  n.    One  wha  knocks  or  hews  down. 


Fell«nion'|(er,  n.  [See  Frll.]  A  dealer  in  sheepskins ; 

one  whu  separates  the  wuol  Irum  the  hido. 
Feirnees,  n.    [See  Vlll,  cruel.]    Cruelty ;  barbarity  ; 

raue. 
Fel'ior,  n.    See  Fillt. 

Fellow,  n.  [A.  S.feluu/,  front  fyly an,  to  follow ;  Icel. 
felayi,  a  partnership  in  gi>ods,  from  /e,  money,  and  lag. 
a  compact.]  A  companion  with  whom  we  consort :  uno 
united  in  the  same  affair;  an  a.<«ociute;  a  shurer;  a8, 
••each  on  hia/e//oio  for  a»«i8tauce  calls."  {Drydm.)— 
One  of  the  same  kind:  a  thing  suited  to  another;  une 
of  a* pair;  a  thing  like  or  equal  to  another;  an,  "thin 
knave  hath  not  hia/r7/oie."  {Sfuiks.y^An  ignoble,  me^iu, 
ill-bred,  or  worthless  man. 
"  Worth  OMkM  the  mso,  the  want  of  It  tbe/ettow."  —  Skak$. 

— A  familiar  appellation,  usually  of  cunteiupt ;  hm,  **  now, 
fellowt,  to  your  work."  —  A  mnuilier  of  an  Eiigiiiih  cwl- 
lege,  or  other  incurpurated  suciuty,  shnring  in  its  reve- 
nues. —  A  trustee  of  a  college.  ( U.  S.) 

— In  compoeitiou  it  iiidicate8  uswiciation  fur  a  purpoxe,  or 
equHlity;  ai«,  oiir/e/Mio-membera,  niy /eUout  vitizviiB. 

Feriow-com'niOiier,  n.  At  an  Englitih  univereity, 
one  wlio  had  the  same  right  of  commons  with  the  Fel- 
lows; It  student  whu  iliuea  with  the  Fellows. 

FelloW-ereAt'are,R.  Que  made  by  the  dame  creiitor. 

FellOW-belr,  n.  A  co-lieir;  a  Joint-heir;  one  en- 
titled tu  the  same  inheritnnce. 

FellOWleaa,  a.    Matchless;  peerless;  without  equal. 

Feriowmen,  n.  id.  Men  partaking  of  the  same  com- 
mon nature. 

Feriowshlp,  n.  Partnerahip;  mutual  association  of 
persons  fur  their  Joint  interest. —  Familiar  Intercourae : 
muttutl  association  of  persons  on  equal  and  friendly 
terms;  c«>mpauionship.  —  State  of  lieiiig  together ;  con- 
federation ;  as,  the  /ellowtfnp  of  States. 

(Arith.)  A  rule  of  considerable  use  in  balancing  ao> 
counts  among  partnen  in  trade.  Considered  as  an  arith- 
metical process,  it  is  simply  a  methodof  dividing  a  num- 
ber into  parts  which  shall  have  given  proportions  to 
each  other.  Fellowship  is  either  simple  or  compound. 
To  simple  fellowship  belongs  a  question  of  this  sort : 
**  A  contribution  of  $20,000  is  levied  on  three  towns,  and 
each  is  required  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  Now  the  first  contains  2,000  inhabitants, 
the  second  3,000,  and  the  third  5,000;  what  sum  must 
each  contribute  t**  This  question  is  obviously  the  same 
as  if  it  had  hoen  required  to  divide  the  number  20,00J 
into  three  parts,  having  the  ratios  of  2, 3,  and  5,  which 
is  done  by  dividing  20,000  by  the  sum  of  2, 3,  and  6,  that 
is  by  10,  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  each  of  those 
numben  separately;  the  several  results  are  the  sums 
required.  —  Ompound  F.  is  when  the  parts  into  which 
the  given  number  is  to  be  distributed  are  proportional 
to  more  than  one  set  of  numbers.  This  is  usually  called 
F.  vnth  fi'sM,  because  in  distributing  the  profits  of  a 
mercantile  transaction  carried  on  by  several  uartners, 
the  share  of  each  must  be  proportional,  loth  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital  which  he  contributed  and  to  the 
time  dunng*  «4dch  it  was  employed.  It  must  therefore 
be  proportional  to  the  product  of  these  two. 

Fellowslllp,  V.  a.    To  admit  to  fellowship. 

Fellowship,  in  New  Jeneg,  a  P.  O.  of  Burlington  oo. 

Feriowfiwlfle,in  Wetl  Fa.,  a  post-village  of  Preston  co. 

Felljr,  adv.  [From/eB.  See  Sum.]  Cnielly ;  fiercely ; 
barbarously. 

Felljr,  or  Fxl'lob,  n.  [A.  8./r^,/ebe,  or/ealaa  ;  Dan. 
/tip;  Ger.  fdffe^A  bending  or  taming;  allied  to  lAt. 
voierre,  to  turn,  and  Sans,  para,  to  turn  around.]  One 
of  the  circubur  pieces  of  wood,  which,  being  Joined  to- 
gether, form  the  circular  rim  of  a  cart  or  carriage  wheel. 

Fel4Hde-«e',  n.  [Lat]  {Law.)  A  felon  of  himself:  a 
self-murderer;  one  who,  by  premeditation,  puts  an  end 
to  his  life ;  one  who  loses  his  life,  while  engaged  in  the 
commission  of  an  unlawful  act  As  the  offender  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  law,  he  cannot  be  punished. 

Feron,  n.  [Yx.mon  ;  felo,  ftUo;  A.^/el,  cruel.  See 
Fbli^  a.]  A  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  wicked  person ;  one 
who  has  been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 

(M^xi.)  A  whitlow ;  an  Inflammation  in  the  Joints  of 
the  fingers,  or  toes. 

—a.  Malignant;  malicious;  disloyal;  issuing  fh>m  a  de- 
praved heart;  as,  with  felon  intent 

Felo'nioas,  a.  Wicked;  traitorous;  malignant;  vil- 
Innous ;  perfidious ;  destructive ;  proceeding  from  a  cor- 
rupt heart:  as,  **a/(B/ontVm«  thief."  —  Shakt. 

Felo'nloiisly,  adv.  (Law.)  In  a  felonious  manner. 
This  word  is  necessarily  used  in  all  indictments  for/«fo- 
nieg,  to  describe  the  manner  and  intent. 

Felo'nloanneaa,  n.  Wickedness  of  heart;  perfidi- 
ousness;  villany. 

Feronry,  «••  The  whole  body  of  cnlprits  convicted  of 
capital  crimes.  —  The  convicts  who  remain  in  the  penal 
colonies,  after  expii-atioii  of  sentence.    (Bn^cland.) 

Ferony,  n.  (Law.)  F.  in  its  general  sense  comprises 
every  species  of  crime  that  occasioned,  at  common  law,  I 
the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  This  commonly  was ; 
accessory  to  those  crimes  for  which  capital  punishment 
eitticr  is,  or  was,  liable  to  be  inflicted.  Hence,  all  of- 
fences now  capital  are  in  some  degree  or  other  felony, 
as  well  as  many  others  that  are  not  capital,  as  suicide, 
homicide,  larceny,  Ac,  all  of  which  are,  strictly  speaking, 
felonies,  as  they  snlj^cted  the  committers  of  them  to 
forfeitures.  The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  word . 
is  from  the  Teutonic  or  German  fee^Mf,  or fnid,  and! 
lum,  price  or  value ;  felony  being  thus  the  pretium,fnidi  | 
the  coHHideration  for  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fief.  — 
In  the  U.  States  the  word  has  no  clearly  defined  mean- ' 
ing  at  common  law,  bnt  includes  offences  of  considerable 
gravity.  It  is,  however,  clearly  and  fully  defined  by 
statute  in  many  of  the  States. 

Fel'site,  n.    (Min.)    Compact  feldspar.    See  Alktb. 


Felsob«nyte,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrt>us  sulphate  o/  aio* 
niiuH,  tmni  Kapnik,  UunicHry.  Hunt.  1-5  ;  $p.gT.  2*83. 
Lustre,  peiirly ;  color,  ttiiuw-white :  surface,  often  yellow- 
ish.   Otrnp.  Sulph.  acid  17-2;  alumina  441:  water  88-7. 

Fel'spar,  n.    ( Mm. )    Same  as  Fiu>bpar,  '«/.  v. 

Felt,  imp.  and  p/A  from  Fkkl,  q.  r. 

Feli,  n.  [A,  8.  fell;  Ger.  fiU,  wool  wrought  together ; 
O.  tr.fniitrf;  Yx.Jrutre;  LmX.  fUruvn.  allied  to  Lat 
plicarr^  to  fold,  and  Gr.  pifof.  wool  or  hair  wrought  into 
stuff.]  {Man^^^.)  The  material  formed  by  uniting  and 
conipretMing  fibres  of  wool,  fur,  and  other  substances 
fit  for  the  purpose,  into  a  com|iact  body,  by  what  is 
termed  the  felting  process.  This  consists  in  mixing  the 
fibres  of  the  materials  employed  until  they  become  in- 
terlaced or  matted  together  in  the  form  of  a  soft,  loose 
cloth  or  sheet,  which  is  done  by  the  Instrumentality  of 
carding-  and  doflBne-machiues.  The  cloth  is  then  wound 
on  a  roller,  and  carried  to  the  felting-niachine.in  which 
the  fibres  are  combined  and  interlaced  still  more  closely 
by  the  action  of  heat  and  pressure,  until  the  loose  snb- 
ittiuice  is  converted  into  a  close,  thick  material,  possessed 
of  great  strength  and  durability.  F.  of  a  fine  kind  Is  used 
for  making  hats  (see  Uat)  ;  and  a  coarser  description  is 
used  for  table-cloths  and  carpets.  A  stiff  rough  F.  is 
also  manufactured  for  making  roofing  for  sheds,  and 
coverings  tor  hay-ricks  and  comstacks,  as  well  as  supply- 
ing a  lining  to  the  copper  sheathing  of  vessels;  and  an- 
other sort  for  covering  steam-boilera,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted  on  account  of  its  properties  as  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  The  last-named  material  Is  made  of  the  waste 
woollen  cloths  used  in  paper-mills,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and 
beaten  together  after  being  put  on  the  boiler  in  a  wet 
state.  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  becomes  stiff, 
solid,  and  utterly  impervious  to  heat  All  the  other 
different  kinds  of  F.  are  made  by  amalgamating  the 
materials  by  the  agency  of  heat,  moisture,  and  pressura. 
Table-cloths  of  this  material  are  either  embossed,  hav- 
ing a  raised  pattern  in  one  color  on  a  ground  of  another 
hue,  or  printed  in  a  variety  of  tints  and  designs.  Car- 
pets of  F.  are  also  printed  in  colon.  In  addition  to 
being  inexpensive,  they  are  warm  and  comfortable,  the 
closeness  of  their  texture  preventing  draughts  of  air  fh>oi 
entering  an  apartment  through  crevices  In  the  floor- 
ing ;  they  are  also  tolerably  durable,  but,  on  account  of 
the  pattern  being  printed  on  the  surface  of  the  fiibrlo, 
the  colon  are  apt  to  fade  and  become  obliterated  by 
constant  wear.  Rooflng-F.  is  rendered  water-proof  by 
being  soaked  with  a  preparation  of  tar  or  bitumen ;  it  Is 
cheap  and  much  used  for  roofb,  being  impervious  to  rain. 
To  preserve  it  from  danger  by  fire  and  fhim  the  effects 
of  the  weather  it  Is  covered  with  coal-tar  and  a  laver 
of  sand  or  fine,  clean  gravel.  Felt  is  also  used  for  lining 
wooden  buildings  and  the  walls  of  rooms  that  ara  affect- 
ed by  damp.  It  is  fbrther  used  for  water-tight  compari> 
ments  in  ships,  for  some  kinds  of  heavv  clothing,  for  lin- 
ing coats  and  dresses,  and  a  gn^t  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses. Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  F.  to  St.  Clement, 
who  fbond  the  carded  wool,  placed  in  his  shoes  to  protect 
bis  feet  while  on  a  pilgrimage,  worked  into  a  felt  by  die 
pressura  and  moistura;  by  othen  it  is  said  to  have 
been  Invented  by  the  Saracens,  who  nsed  it  as  a  covering 
for  their  tents,  and  introduced  into  Earc^  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades. 

Felt,  V.  a.  To  make  cloth,  or  stuff  of  wool,  by  fhlllll|^ 
~To  surround  with  felt ;  as,  to  felt  the  driving  axle  n 
a  ndU. 

Feirer,v.  a.    [From/rtt.]    To  clot  together  like  felt. 

Fel  t'-Krmla,  n.  The  grain  of  timber  transverse  to  tha 
annnfar  rings. 

Fel  tiny,  fi.  The  wool,  or  wool  and  fur,  fhim  whisk 
felt  is  made.— The  cloth  itself  after  manufacture.  ~  Act 
of  splitting  timber  transversely  to  the  annular  rings. 

Ferton,  in  Maware,  a  post- village  of  Kent  co. 

Fel  toiiBvllle,  in  Ma»$achuutt»,  a  village  of  Middle- 
sex C(».,  about  34  m.  W.N.W.  of  Bofton. 

Fel'tre,  Huru  Jacques  Guill.\umi  Cl«rkr,Duc  db,  a 
manhal  of  France,  B.  (of  an  Irish  family)  at  Landrecy, 
1765.  In  1781  he  entered  the  Military  School  at  Paris; 
in  1700  he  accompanied  the  French  embassy  to  London, 
and  was,  afterwards,  imprisoned  during  the  Revolution. 
Ho  was  snbseouently  employed  by  Carnol ;  and  the  Di- 
rectory, in  1795,  appointed  him  general  of  division.  In 
1807  he  became  minister  of  war,  and  was  created  Due  dc 
Fdtre.  Though  indebted  to  Bonaparte  for  his  dukedom, 
ho  contributed  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Bourboits, 
by  whom,  in  1818,  he  was  created  manhal  of  France. 
D.  1818. 

Feltre,  (fail'tra,)  (anc.  FdMa,)  a  partially  fortified 
town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Bellono,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  near  the  Junction  of  theColmeda  with  the  Piave, 
16  m.  S.W.of  Belluno.  It  is  a  handsome  and  well-built 
place,  with  some  silk  manufactures,  and  the  centra  of 
an  extensive  trade  in  silk,  wine,  Ac,  the  produce  of  the 
country  about.    />^.  5,995. 

Fertre,ft.  A  kind  of 
ciiinuM  nuule  of  wool.  T 

Felts,  in  N.  Oar.,  a  ^ 
P.  O.  of  Wilkes  00. 

Felt**  MlllB,  in 
Aew  Thrk,  a  post- 
village  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  abt  160  m.  N.W. 
of  Albany. 

Feloe'ca,  n.  JSpan. 
faluca;  Ital.y«/uca.1 
A  small  vessel  used 
chiefly  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  adja- 
cent watera  for  coast- 
ing voyages.  It  has 
•  lo^ 
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buoyant  hall,  with  a  IiUch  stem  and  raking  itom,  three 
mMtt,  laUm  muIh,  a  jib  tet  ou  a  sntall  bowsprit,  and 
long,  powerful  uars  to  luMist  their  progren  during  calms. 
Before  ih*s  iutroduutiou  of  steam  tbey  were  often  uaed 
as  gunboata. 

Fel^ort«n.    (Bnt.)    See  Swkrtia. 

Fe'male,  n.  [Fr.  ftmelU ;  Lat.  ftmfUa^  dim.  otftmina, 
a  woman.]  One  of  the  sex  that  ooucei  vea  and  brings  forth 
young;  as,  '* male  and  femaU  of  each  living  thing." 

Drydem. 
(Bot.)    The  plant  witiiout  stamen,  but  bearing  the 
pistil,  which,  upon  impregnation  with  the  pollen  of  the 
■taminated  flower,  becomes  productive. 

Fe'niAle,  a.  Noting  the  sex  which  produces  young ; 
not  male.  —  Feminine ;  characteristic  of  the  sex ;  deu- 
•ate;  effeminate;  destitute  of  manly  qualities. 
{Bot.)  Pistillate ;  having  no  stamens. 
Jbao/e  rhymes,  are  double  rhymes,  so  called  because 
in  French,  from  which  the  term  is  talLen,  they  end  in  e 
weak  or  feminine,  as, 

"  The  exo9u  of  hcftt  li  but  a  fible. 
The  torrid  sooe  la  li»bitabto."  —  Oomleg. 
The  female  icrtm^  is  the  cavity  into  which  the  screw 
is  inserted. 

Fe'male  Flower,  n.  (Bnt.)  A  flower  furnished  with 
pistils,  or  female  organs,  but  not  with  stamens,  or  male 
orgnnit  of  production. 

Fe'mallst,  n.  One  who  dangles  after  women ;  a  gallant 

Fe'illf%llse«  V.  a.  To  effeminate;  to  render  feminine ; 
to  make  unmanly. 

FemeHtOT^ert,  n.  [0.  Fr.  /Vmc,  a  woman,  covert,  pp. 
of  cottner,  to  cover.J  ijjaw,)  Same  as  Cotikt^baaon,  g.  v. 

Fem'erell,  n.  An  o|>ening  in  a  roof  for  the  escap«  of 
smoke,  or  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 

Feme-soleS  n.  (,0.  Fr.  $oUy  single.]  {Law.)  A  single 
or  unmarried  woman. 

Femfferlclite,  Fxbmoiricbte,  or  Tbrxoxmohtb, 
(faim-ge-rU^ta,)  n.  pi.  [0.  Ger.  Fkm,  punishment,  aud 
Geric^it,  court  of  Justice.!  The  name  of  celebrated  secret 
tribuniils  which  existed  in  Westphalia,  and  possessed 
immense  power  aud  influeuce  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies. Tney  are  said  by  some  to  have  been  originated 
by  Charlemagne,  bnt  it  is  more  probable  that  tliey  were 
relics  of  the  am-iont  German  courts  of  Justice,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  Westphalia  after  they  had  ceased  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  The  F.  first  c^une  into  notice 
after  the  deposition  and  outlawry  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Lion,  when  all  law  and  Justice  seemed  to  be  set  at 
defiance,  and  anarchy  everywhere  prevailed.  In  such 
drcumstancetthe  secret  tribunals  took  upon  themselves 
the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and  In- 
spired with  salutary  terror  those  whom  nothing  else 
would  keep  in  check.  These  tribunals  soon  acquired 
great  power,  and  spread  themtelves  over  the  whole  of 
Germany,  though  their  principal  seat  still  continued  to 
be  Westphalia,  the  rtd  land,  as  it  was  called,  probablv 
on  account  of  it«  clayey  soil.  The  secrecy  with  which 
they  carried  on  their  operations,  and  the  power  they 
manifested  in  carrying  out  their  sentences,  rendered 
them  the  terror  of  all  Germany,  and  princes  and  nobles 
eagerly  sought  admission  into  their  society.  Thuir  num- 
ber is  said  at  one  time  to  have  amounted  to  100,000. 
Though  originally  establiiihed  fur  the  support  of  light 
and  Justice,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  afterwards 
were  frequently  made  use  of  to  carry  out  party  feelings. 
Anv  one  who  had  a  complaint  apdnst  his  neighbor, 
which  could  not  be  sustained  before  the  ordinary  Judges, 
betook  himself  to  the  Fehmgericht.  From  the  secrecy 
in  which  they  were  involved,  little  Is  known  regarding 
their  internal  organisation.  The  members  were  called 
the  Witunde^  or  the  knowing  ones ;  and,  before  being 
admitted,  they  must  be  of  blameless  life,  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  take  a  terrible  oath,  **  to  support  the  holy 
Fehm,  and  to  conceal  it  fh>m  wife  and  child,  from  fother 
and  mother,  fh>m  sister  and  brother,  fh>ra  fire  and  wind, 
fh>m  all  that  the  sun  shines  upon  or  the  rain  wets,  from 
all  that  is  between  heaven  and  earth."  From  among 
the  WiuemU  the  FrntcftOffen  (ftee  Justices)  were  elect- 
ed, who  were  the  assessors  of  the  court  and  executors  of 
its  sentences.  The  president  of  the  court  was  called  the 
Frtigra/{fT99  count).  The  general  superintendence  of 
the  whole  of  the  tribunals  whs  in  the  hands  of  the  lord 
of  the  land,  who,  in  Westphalia,  was  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  The  chief  superintendence,  however,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  emperor,  who  was  nsnally,  on  his  coro- 
nation Ht  Aix-la-Chapelle,  admitted  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  court  of  a  Freigraf  was  called  a  Fi  tiding,  and 
the  place  where  it  was  held  a  Frei$tuhl.  The  members 
had  certain  signs  and  watchwordu,  by  which  they  were 
able  to  recognise  each  other,  and  which  were  concealed 
from  the  uninitiated.  Their  courts  were  either  open  or 
secret;  the  former  were  hold  by  day  in  the  open  air,  the 
latter  by  night  in  a  forest,  or  in  concealed  and  subter- 
ranean places.  The  process  of  trial,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  Judgment,  were  different  in  the  two  cases; 
the  former  decided  in  all  civil  causes,  the  latter  took 
cognisance  of  «uch  as  had  been  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves sufflciently  before  the  open  courts,  as  well  as  such 
as  were  accused  of  heresy,  sorcery,  rape,  theft,  robbery, 
or  murder.  The  accusation  was  made  by  one  of  the 
FrelschUff.^n,  who,  without  further  proof,  declare<l,  upon 
oath,  that  the  accused  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  The 
accused  was  then  thrice  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
secret  tribunal,  and  the  citation  was  necretly  afflxe^l  tu 
the  door  of  his  dwelling,  or  some  neighboring  plnce,  the 
name  of  his  accuner  being  concealed.  The  citation  men- 
tioned thjit  the  accn«ed  was  to  meet  the  Wiuenden  at  a 
certain  hour  and  place,  and  to  be  conducted  by  them 
before  the  tribunal.  Here  by  an  oath  the  accuited  mighi 
clear  himself;  but  the  accuser  might  also  oppose  it  with 
his  oath  aud  the  oaths  of  witnesses.  If  the  accused  could 


now  bring  fbrward  six  witnesses  in  his  favor,  the  accuser 
might  strengthen  his  oath  witii  fourteen  wituettsea:  and 
sentence  of  acquittal  did  not  necessarily  follow  until  the 
accused  had  supported  his  case  with  theoaths  of  twenty- 
one  witnesses.  The  Judges  were  all  armed,  and  dressed 
in  black  gowns,  with  a  cowl  that  covered  their  faces 
like  a  mask.  The  condemned,  as  well  as  those  who  did 
not  obey  the  summons,  were  then  given  over  to  the 
Freischtfffen.  The  first  Freiachtfffe  who  met  him  was 
bound  to  hang  him  on  a  tree ;  and  if  he  made  any  re- 
sistance, it  was  lawful  to  put  him  to  death  in  any  other 
way ;  and  a  knife  was  left  by  the  corpse,  to  indicate  tliat 
it  was  a  punishment  inflicted  by  one  of  the  FreischUffen. 
The  punishment,  however,  was  rarely  inflicted  on  those 
who  readily  appeared,  the  Judges  being  satisfied  with 
cautioning  the  offender  to  re<£ess  the  wrong  he  had 
been  guilty  of.  At  length  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
against  these  courts,  and  in  1461  various  princes  and 
cities  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  Confederates, 
united  in  a  league  to  resist  the  free  Judges, and  to  require 
that  the  trial  of  accused  persons  should  take  place  in 
open  day.  Their  Influence,  however,  was  not  entii«ly  de- 
stroyed until  the  public  peace  was  established  in  Ger- 
many, and  an  amended  form  of  trial  and  penal  Judicature 
intnNluced.  Goethe,  in  his  OSU  von  Berliehingen,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  workings  of  these  secret  tribu- 
nals ;  but  the  beet  historical  account  of  them  is  by  Paul 
Wigand,  Dot  Fehmgericht  West/aUnt,  Hamm.,  1826. 

Fem'inkl*  a.  Pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  to  the  female 
sex. 

Femlnal'ltj,  n.   Female  nature. 

Femlne'ltjr*  *^   QnslitT  or  nature  of  the  female  sex 

FeilllialBe,a.  [¥r./£mtmn,/emiHiwi:  "Ukt. /fmininm, 
from /nnina,  a  woman.]  I'ertaining  to  women, —  the 
opposite  of  masculine. — Soft;  tender;  delicate;  effemi- 
nate ;  destitute  of  the  manly  qualities. 

"  Her  form  smts  soft  aad  /wUafat."— JfiHea. 
Feminine  ymder.    See  OsimKE. 
•m'inlneljr,  adv.  In  a  manner  pecnIUr  to  a  woman. 

f>ni'lnlnenefls,  n.  Quality  of  being  like  a  woman. 

Femme  Osaipe,  (/em-(/scv,li°  Mistouri,  a  postpvillnge 
of  St.  Cbirles  CO.,  abt.  45  m.  W.  of  St  Louis. 

Feni'oral,a.  [Vr.fimoral;  ht^t./rmoralis,  from  femur, 
tiie  thigh.]  Belonging  to  tha  thigh;  as,  the  femoral  ar 
tery,  th^  femoral  veln- 

Fe'iniir,  n.;  pi.  Fkxoea.  fLat,  the  tliigh.1  (Jnat.)  Os 
femorit,  the  first  bone  of  the  leg  or  puhic  extremity. 
See  TiiiOH,and  Lsa.— The  first  Joint  of  tlie  leg  of  an  in- 
sect, which  is  long,  and  usually  compressed. 

(Arch.)  The  interstitittl  space  between  the  channels 
of  the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  order.  These  femora  are 
sometimes  csiled  the  Ugs  of  the  triglyphs. 

Fen,  n.  [A.S. /en,/ewn;  Qw.fenw;  Icel. /en,  allied  to 
VT.fange:L.Uit.phanui;  SanHk.jt>anAa,mud;  W  fyrm, 
to  abound.]  Muddy  laud;  land  partially  or  entirely 
covered  with  water,  but  producing  sedge,  coarse  grass, 
aud  other  aquatic  plants;  boggy  land;  a  moor :  a  marsh; 
a  bog;  a  swamp  where  water  stagnates. —  Used  fluent- 
ly in  compound  words,  as/m-fowl,/<n-Iand. 

Fen'«l>erirjr,  n.    A  species  of  blackberry. 

Fence,  n.  JFrom/mcL  Obs.  hat.  fmdere,f<msut.  See 
DxFX.xD.]  Tiiat  widch  guards,  protects,  or  defends ;  a 
security ;  a  cover;  a  shield ;  as,  **  there 's  no/mceaguiust 
inundations."  —  Incloeure;  mound;  hedge;  fortified 
boundary ;  anything  to  restrain  entrance  or  approach. 
—  Skill  in  the  arts  of  manual  defence ;  especially  applied 
to  skill  aud  readiness  with  the  sword;  hence,  defence  in 
argument;  quickness  at  repaitee.  —  A  man  who  receives 
k'.iowingly  stolen  goods ;  the  place  where  such  goods  are 
kept.   (Cant.) 

To  be  on  the  fence.  Is  said  of  a  person  who  has  not  com- 
mitted himself  to  either  political  party  on  any  matter  or 
question. 

Fence,  v.  a.  To  defend;  to  guard;  to  inclose  with  a 
wall  or  anything  that  prevents  the  entrance  or  escape 
of  cattle:  to  secure  by  an  Inclosnre;  as,  **a  sheep-cote 
fenced  about  with  olive-trees."  —  iS/faiks. 

—To  give  security  to;  to  fend  off  danger  fh)m;  as,  **to 
fen<x  my  ear  s^nst  thy  Morcerles."  —  ifi/ton. 

Fence,  v.  n.   To  practiM  the  art  of  fencing :  t«>  fight  and 
defend  by  giving  aud  avoiding  blows  and  thrusts. 
'•  He  will  fence  with  hit  ewa  ihadow."— SkaJte. 

—To  raise  a  fence;  to  act  on  tlio  defeniilve;  to  gnard 
againut;  to  make  secure ;  to  avoid  daugei*;  as,  to/enos 
a  field,  to  fence  a  qnestion,  Ac. 
"  Vise  ...  la  ia  the  lint  plaes  tob«/lNM«<l  •ffdasU"— XedU. 

Fenee'leas,  a.  Without  a  fence ;  exposed. 

Fence'-montll.  n.  {Law.)  The  month  during  which, 
u  England,  hunting  in  any  forest  is  prohibited. 

Fen'cer,  *».  Uue  who  fences ;  one  who  teaches  or  prac- 
tises the  art  of  fencing  or  sword-play. 

"  Conatag  /0$tetrw  anSw  best  to  tin."— Herbert. 

Fence'«roof,  n.    A  defensive  covering. 

Fen'clble.  a.  That  may  be  defended :  capable  of  defence. 

—n.pl.  {Mil.)  Soldiers  enlisted  for  the  defence  of  a  state 
or  MMinlry,  but  without  liability  to  l>e  sent  abroad. 

Fenc'liiir,  n.  The  art  of  using  skilfully,  in  attack  or 
self-defence,  a  sword,  mpier,  or  bayonet;  but  usually 
taken  to  mean  address  in  the  use  of  the  second  of  these 
weapons.  In  the  school  of  fence  the  foil  is  wielded.  The 
foil  id  a  circular  ur  qundrangulur  rod  or  blade  of  pliable, 
hitchly  tempered  8t«»el,  blunted  and  coveretl  with  leather 
at  the  point,  m  as  to  prevent  accident!*  in  \U  practice. 
From  its  nature,  the  foil  can  only  be  employed  in  thrutt- 
inif,  and,  being  edgeless,  it  can  be  handled  without  lia- 
bility to  cutting  wounds.  In  length  it  VHries  between 
31  ami  38  Inchw,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  art  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  —  the  forte,  which  occupies  the 
half  of  the  bluile  ending  with  the  hilt,  and  the  faihle, 
which  occupies  the  other  half  terminating  with  the  but- 


ton. During  the  pastime,  the  fencers  wear  a  strons  wirs 
mask  upon  their  faces  as  a  defence  against  accidaDtal 
thrusts,  Ac.  F.  was  cultivate*!  by  the  ancients;  the  Ro- 
man gladiators  instructed  the  soldiery  of  that  period ;  but 
as  their  weapons  differed  so  niaterially  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  as  they  defended  themselves  by  shields 
and  armor,  their  methods  were  infinitely  less  compli- 
cated and  efficient  than  those  of  the  present  dny.  Dor- 
ing  the  period  comprised  within  the  Middle  Ages,  F.  be- 
came greatly  neglected,  and  this  was  owing  mo»t  likely 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  Hie 
armor  worn  by  knights  in  battle;  from  which  circiun- 
stance  battle-axes  and  other  ponderous  weapons  of  of- 
fence were  substituted  fur  the  sword.  When  metal  cas- 
ing became  somewhat  if  not  altogether  disused,  F.  < 

once  more  into  vogue ;  aud  as  all  gentlemen  wore  »w . 

and  quarrels  were  matters  easily  got  up,  it  was  absolate^ 
ly  necessary  that  all  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
*^ fence."  The  peculiar  sUte  of  society  in  Italy  made 
this  even  more  needed  than  in  any  other  country,  aod  it 
followed  that  the  Italians  became  the  beet  fencers  ia 
Europe.  Spain  next  found  the  art  neceasary,  and  soon 
France,  in  which  latter  country  it  created  such  a  favor- 
able impression  that  a  school  was  established  for  its 
prosecution,  and  new  improvements  were  found  out 
every  day  In  the  science.  The  early  lulian  and  Spani^ 
schools  tauKlit  the  management  of  the  sword,  aided,  gm- 
erallv,  by  the  dagger  or  the  mantlet;  the  shifting  of  tbs 
position  of  Uie  fencer  was  also  necessary  to  avoid  attack. 
But  since  the  habit  of  wearing  the  daj^r  and  mantlet 
has  been  aliandoned,  and  the  velocity  of  attack  and  de- 
fence become  so  great  instmction  in  F.  has  been  strictly 
limited  to  the  foil,  and  shifting  position  would  be  fatal 
to  one  engaged.  In  F.  there  are  tliree  openings  or  en- 
trances,— the  inside,  comprislnff  the  whole  l»reast  tnim 
shoulder  to  shoulder ;  the  outside,  which  can  be  attacked 
by  all  the  thrusts  made  above  the  wrist  on  the  outside 
of  the  sword ;  aud,  finally,  low  ports,  which  embracea  the 
armpits  to  the  hips.  In  a  work  of  tliis  description  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the  different  attacks  and 
defences;  the  following,  however,  are  the  principal:  1. 
The  carte  is  a  guard  which  Is  shown  by  turning  the  wrist 
with  the  nails  upwards,  and  the  hand  in  a  line  with  the 
lower  part  of  your  breast,  the  arm  somewhat  bent,  tbs 
elbow  Inclining  a  little  to  the  outride,  and  the  point  of 
your  foil  directed  towards  tlie  upper  part  of  your  adver- 
sarv's  breast  at  an  angle  of  aliout  15°.  The  thruri,  lunge^ 
or  longe,  is  an  attack.  When  at  the  i:aard  in  carta  (as 
Just  shown),  straighten  the  arm,  raiding  your  wrisC 
above  your  head,  keeping  the  point  of  your  full  still 
pointing  to  your  adversary's  breast,  and  then  thrust  out 
first  the  wrist  and  then  the  whole  body  by  a  ** lunge  **  of 
the  right  foot  some  two  feet  from  the  guard;  your  left 
foot  remaining  firm  all  the  time.  The  parade  is  formed 
by  moving  your  sword  over  from  your  guard,  when  re- 
ceived, obliquely  downvrard  to  the  right  ai>out  6  inches, 
and  opposing  the  inside  of  your  foil  U»  your  adversary's 
blade.  The  seoonde  is  shown  by  holding  yuur  nails  and 
wrists  downwards,  hand  opp<ised  outwards ;  and  the  blads 
should  form  an  angle  of  46°  with  the  .ground,  pointed 
low.  Feints  consist  in  threatening  an  attack  on  one  sids 
of  your  foil  and  executing  it  on  the  other.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  these,  and  the  best  defence  is  the  half" 
circle  parade,  which  is  done  by  straightening  yonr  am 
with  your  wrist  on  a  line  with  your  shoulder,  and  by  a 
quick  motion  of  your  wrist  sweeping  the  point  of  your  foil 
from  right  to  left;  thus  covering  your  body  from  head  to 
knee,  and  obliging  your  adversary  once  more  to  come  to 
to  position.  The  cavalry  8word-«xercise  is  but  another  in- 
stance of  F.  applied  on  horseback,  and  the  bayonet-exer- 
cise, in  point  of  fact,  may  be  reiputled  in  tha  same  light 
lAgHc.)  Material  employed  in  making  fences,  fbt 
fields,  Ac. 

— A  svstem  or  snocession  of  fences,  as  of  a  railroad,  Ac 

Fen'-cricket.  n.  (ZoSl.)  Same  as  MoL»«micKBT.  9.  r. 

Fend,  V.  a  [Obs.  Lat  fendo,  root  of  dffmdo.}  To  da- 
fend  ;  to  guard  ,  to  keep  off;  to  shut  out;  to  debar  fhim 
entrance ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  off ;  as,  to  fend  ^a 
boat  alongside. 

— «. «.  Toactontbs  deCBnsive,orlnoppodtion;  torasist; 
to  counteract ;  to  parry ;  to  shift  off  a  cbaiige. 

Fender,  n.  That  which  defends  or  wards  off;  particu- 
larly a  detachable  device  used  on  the  fh>nt  of  a  trolley 
car,  consisting  of  a  metal  frame-work,  with  rubber 
buffer,  sprinics,  and  a  net  ^  pick  up  and  remove 
obstacles  fh>m  the  track ;  also  a  frame-work  of  steel, 
brsss,  or  iron  used  to  prevent  live  coals  fh>m  an  opao 
grate  fh>m  rolling  forward  upon  a  hearth  or  floor. 

—pL  {Naut.)  Pieces  of  old  rope,  or  billets  of  wood,  hung 
over  the  skies  of  ships  to  prevent  iqjury  or  chafing  from 
contact  or  collision  with  other  ships  alongside. 

Fen'der*bolto,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Iron  pins  placed  in  the 
sides  of  ships,  to  protect  the  timbers. 

Fen'der-plles,  n.pt  Wooden  piles  driven  to  protect 
work  either  on  land  or  in  water. 

Fen'-dnciL,  n.  {ZoSI.)  A  common  name  for  a  wild 
duck,  as  a  shoveller,  that  lives  in  marshy  ground. 

F^n'elon,  FEAir90is  db  Sauo.nac  db  la  Moitb,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambmi,  was  b.  in  1661,  at  the  ch&teao  de 
Fin^lon,  in  P^rigord,  of  a  family  illustrious  in  ohurrh 
and  state.  He  studied  at  Cahors  and  pNris,  where  he 
made  such  progress  In  the  most  difficult  studies,  that,  in 
his  15tli  year,  he  preached  with  great  applause.  At  the 
age  of  24,  F.  took  holy  orders,  and  commenced  his  regu- 
lar ministerial  functions  in  the  parish  of  St  Sulplre. 
Ue  WHS  afterwards  appointed  chief  of  a  mission  for  ths 
convention  of  hereticn  In  Saintonge  and  Aunis;  and  on 
hit*  return  he  became  known  to  the  public  as  a  writer, 
by  a  work,  Str  le  MinisUre  de*  J\utrurs,  and  a  treatise, 
De  VEducation  des  FilUs.  In  16S9,  Louis  XIV.  in- 
trusto(f^^|U||f^g^  c|ducation  of  his  grandsons,  the  dnkss 
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of  BarKtiiidy  Anjon.  nnd  B«rrl.  F.  wu  racceMfoI  in 
forniiDt;  the  tiiiud  of  the  yuuug  diike  of  Burgundy,  heir- 
precumptive  to  the  thruue  of  France,  Hod  towed  the 
■eeds  of  everj  princely  virtue  in  his  henrt;  but  his 
premature  death  bla»ted  the  pleaainK  anticipations  en- 
tertained rMpectinK  him.  lu  16U4,  F.  waa  created  arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai ;  soon  after  which,  a  theological  dia- 
pute  with  Boaauet,  his  former  instructor,  respecting  the 
derotional  mysticism  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Guyon, 
irho«e  opinions  F,  favored,  terminated  in  his  condemna- 
tion by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  and  his  banishment  to  his 
diocese  by  Louis  XIV.  From  this  time  he  lived  in  his 
dioccee.  sustaJning  the  venerable  character  of  a  Christian 
philusopher,  and  scmpalously  performing  his  sacred 
duties.  Dis  worka  in  the  departments  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  the  belles-lettres,  have  immortalised  his 
name.  He  was  familiar  with  the  best  models  of  ancient 
and  modem  timets  and  his  mind  was  animated  by  a 
gentle  spirit  of  benevolence.  In  person  and  manners 
F.  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  men.  lie  wrote 
many  excellent  works:  among  the  chief  of  which  may 
be  reckoned  his  DUUoguu  of  the  Dead,  Dialoguu  on 
Boquatce^  Ac.  But  his  most  celebrated  production  is 
XAtAdttntwresof  TWeatacAia,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
exhibit  a  model  fbr  the  education  of  a  prince;  and  more 
pare  and  eleTated  maxims  were  never  woven  into  a  Ule 
either  of  truth  or  fiction.  His  death  was  accelerated 
by  the  overturning  of  his  carriage,  which  brought  on 
a  fever,  and  the  amiable  and  virtuous  prelate  expired 
in  Jan.,  171a. 

Pe«>loil,  in  QAio.  a  village  of  Stark  co.,  about  8  m. 
N.N.W.ofMaasUlon. 

Pe««l0B  Falls,  a  poat-village  of  Ontario,  oo.  of  Tlo- 
turia,  about  16  m.  N.  of  Lindsay. 

P««€«t«llA,  n.  [Ut  dim.  of fenettra,  window.]  (£cc/.) 
The  niche  at  the  aide  of  an  altar  containing  thept«ctna, 
a  vessel  Ibr  holding  water  to  wash  the  bands  of  the 
officiating  priest. 
{Arch.)  A  little  window. 

P««es'irm,  n.  [Lat,  a  window.]  The  name  of  two  aper- 
taree  in  the  stony  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  apper- 
taioing  to  the  internal  ear. —  See  Eak. 

Pe«es'irml,  a.  [From  IM.  fetuttra.]  A  window-blind 
or  casement  covered  with  cloth  or  paper  in  lieu  of  glass. 

—a.  [LaX.  fmestraUSy  from  fenestra  ;  Vf.ffeneMtr^  an  open- 
ing] Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  window. 

F«Bes'irmfe«  a.  [IaX.  ffne»tr<U%u.]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  perforated  with  large  holes,  —  generally 
applied  to  the  transparent  spots  obaenrable  on  the 
winjES  of  aome  insects. 

Penes'irmfed*  a.  (Arch,)  Poaaeasing  or  characferixed 
by  wittdowa. 

PeB€«irm'tloii,  n.  (.«4reA.)  The  aystem  of  construc- 
tion and  mode  of  design  marked  by  wimlows ;  —  in  con- 
tradistinction to  caiumniatinn.  Fenestration  and  colum- 
niation  are  so  far  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable,  that 
P.  either  interferes  with  the  effect  aimed  at  by  columni- 
ation  with  insolnted  columns,  as  in  a  portico  or  colon- 
nade, or  reduces  i  t,  as  ia  the  case  with  an  engaged  order,  to 
something  quite  secondary  and  merely  decorative. 
AU^lar  and  fmatraitd  ought,  therefore,  to  be  merely 
convertible  terms ;  but  as  they  are  not,  that  of  ctAumnar 
fenatratioH  haa  been  invent^,  to  denote  that  mode  of 
composition  which  unites  fenestration  with  the  «m»- 
btanet,  at  least,  of  the  other.  Employed  as  a  collective 
term,  F.  serves  Ut  express  the  character  of  a  building  or 
design  with  regard  to  windows  generally :  thus  it  is  said 
the  F.  is  excellent,  or  the  contrary,  —ornate  or  meagre, 
well  arranged  or  too  crowded,— which  last  rircumstiincu 
is  a  very  common  fault,  and  is  destractive  both  of 
grandeur  and  of  repose. 

Penkn,  n.  The  ultimate  refuse  of  the  blubber  of  the 
whale. 

Pe'Mlans,  n.  pi.  The  name  adopted  by  an  Irish  secret 
society  formecf  in  the  U.  States  fi»r  the  purpose  of  sul»- 
veriiug  British  supremacy  in  Ireland.  Tne  origin  of  the 
name  cannot  with  any  degree  of  positiveness  be  de- 
termined, but  we  find,  according  to  tradition,  that  the 
Ptnian*,  Fimii,  or  fVnionjt,  were  a  national  militia 
established  in  Ireland  by  Finn,  Fingal,  or  Fionn  ( McCoul) 
the  s(in  of  Cumhal.  and  son-in-law  of  King  Cormac, 
(a.  d.  21S-263.)  Other  authorities  regard  the  ancient  F.  as 
a  diittinct  Celtic  race,  who  migrated  at  an  early  period 
from  Oermauy  into  the  North  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
and  othera  coii^erture  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
**  Phceniciana."    Sir  Walter  Scutt.  qnotinff  ii  Celtic  poem, 

rks  of  the  •*  bare-armed  Futians:^— {Antiquary, 
ixx.) 
Pen'nec,  n.  (Znd/.)  A  beautiful  little  nnimnl,  genus 
Fh/m-s,  family  Oinidte.  It  is  of  a  slifcht  build,  iind 
seldom  mmsnres  more  than  a  foot  In  length,  exclusive 
ofthe  tail,  which  is  fox- 
like and  boshy,  and 
measures  eight  incliea 
in  length,  fta  color  ia 
very  pule  ikwn,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  Jetty 
bUck  at  the  base  and 
extremity  of  the  tail. 
Although  wi  t  hoot  doubt 
a  carnivorous  animal, 
the  F.  is  especially  fond 
of  the  fruit  of  the  date- 
palm,  and  ia  said  to  be 
al>I«%  and  f^nently  to 
exercise  his  ability,  to 
cUmb  the  lofty  trees, 
and  gather  the  dates. 
Bruce,  who  claims  the  honor  of  introducing  the  F.  to 
aoftlogical  science,  asserts  that  it  builds  itsne^t  in  trees. 
In  later  times,  however,  it  has  been  certainly  aacer- 
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tained  that  it  burrowa  like  the  fozea.    It  ii  of  noctanuU 
haldt. 
Fen'nel,  n.   [A.  ^.Jlnol;  Qer.fmehel;  hohem.  fenikl; 
Lat.  femculum^  dim.  of /^num,  hay.]  {Bot.)  See  F<B!fi- 

CULOM. 

Fen'n«l-flow«r,  n,    (Bot.)    See  Niohxa. 

Fen'ner,  in  yew  York,  a  post-township  of  Madison  co., 
al*t.  112  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Fen'neravllle,  in  I^ituylcania,  a  poat-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  abt.  110  ni.  N.E.  of  Uarriaburg. 

Fen'nimore,  in  Wisoonnnt  a  poat^ township  of  Grant 
oo. 

Fen'nlsii,  a.    Full  of  fens ;  fenny ;  manhy. 

Fen'nlt,  or  Fenit,  a  town  of  Ireland,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  which  separates  Ballyheigue  and  Tralee 
bays,  abt  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Tralee. 

Fenn's  Bridge,  in  Oturgia^tiriLltLge  of  Jefferson  co.. 
about  40  m.  £.  uf  Mille<lgeville. 

Fean'TiUe.  in  Michignu,  h  iMMt-village  of  Allagan  co. 

Fen'njr,  a.  Growing  in  tens ;  boggy ;  marttiy ;  moor- 
ish;  as,  a  **  fenny  brake."  —  Prior. 

Fen'-sueked,  (*«i2M,)  a.    Sucked  out  of  manhes. 
"  Fn^-tuek'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun."  —  SkakM, 

Fen'ton.  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Stafford,  3  m. 
S.W.  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Manuf.  Earthenware, 
Ulea,  Ac    i%».  abt.  6,227. 

Fen'fon^  in  Miehigan^  a  flouriahing  townahip  of  Gene- 
see CO. 

Feu  ton,  in  Mistouri,  a  poat-Tillage  of  St  Lonia  co.,abt 
16  m.  S.W.  of  St  Louis. 

Fenton,  in  Ohio,  a  uost-ofllce  of  Wood  co. 

Fen'tonvllle,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Genaaee 
CO.,  abt  50  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

—A  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Jackaon. 

Fen'tonvUle,  in  New  I'ork^  a  P.  0.  of  Chautauqua  co. 

Ven'tretm^  iu  TtnnesMee,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Ken- 
tucky ;  area,  abt.  670  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Obey's  River,  and 
other  smaller  streama.  Surface,  elevated,  and  in  aome 
parts  mountainous ;  soi7,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Stone 
coal.     Otp.  Jamestown. 

Wen'u^reeUf  n.    (Bot.)    See  F<»i7X  Oracitm. 

Feod,  {fud,)  n.    See  Fxun. 

Feodal,  {fU'dal.)    See  Fkudal. 

Feodary,  (fu'da-ry.)    See  Fxoda&t. 

Feodatory,  (fu'da-to-ry.)    See  Fkudatoet. 

Feodor,  two  emperors  of  Ruaaia.    See  Fxdor. 

Feoff,  (fif,)  V.  a.  [L.  Lat  f^offare;  Yx.  fi^tr.  See 
FxK.]  (Law.)  To  give  or  grant  to  any  one  a  corporeal 
hereditament;  to  enfeoff;  to  invest  with  a  fee  or  feud. 

— n.    (Law.)    A  fief. 

Feofltee,  (/WO  «.  [L.  Lat /equator.]  (£««.)  One 
in  whose  favor  a  feoffment  is  made 

Feorrer,  Feoffor',  n.  [0.  Fr./eojfor.]  (iaw.)  One 
who  enfeoffs. 

Feofnnent,  ifffment,)  n.  PL.  T^at  /eo#ifNaitim.] 
{Law.).  The  grant  of  a  feoff,  feua,  or  fee. 

{Eng.  Law.)  The  gift  or  grant  of  a  fee.  or  corporeal 
hereditament,  as  land,  honors,  or  other  immovable 
things:  also,  the  instrument  of  conveyance  of  same. 

Feraclous,  {fem'shm,)  a.  [Lat  ferux,  from  fere, 
to  bear.]  Abundautlv  fruitful,  prolific,  or  productiveXR.) 

Fer»,(jVr«,)n.;>i.  [Lat.,  wild  beasts.]  {ZoGl.)  Tliename 
given  bv  Linuaaus  to  an  order  of  Mammalia,  nearly  cor- 
responding to  the  Cdmivora  of  Cuvier. — See  Carnivora. 

Fe'rw  natu'rae.  [Lat,  beasts  of  a  wild  nature.1  (Law.) 
A  term  applied  to  animals,  such  as  foxes,  wila  ducks, 
Ac,  in  which  no  one  can  claim  property. 

Fe'ral,  a.  [Ued.  frrali*.]    Funereal;   * 
** feral  madiietts."  —  Burton. 

FerHMrlfe,  n.  (Min.)  A  tungstate  of  iron  with  a  little 
manganese;  massive,  granular,  of  black  color,  and  im- 
perfectly vitreous  lustre.  Hard.  A'A\^.  £^.  gr.  6-801. 
Occura  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  Spain. 

Fer'dlnand.  [From  Oer.  verdienen,  to  merit]  The  name 
of  several  European  uionarcha,  of  whom  the  following 
are  the  most  noticeable : 

EMPEROR  OP  AU8TRU. 

FxRDiN Aim  I.,  son  of  Francis,  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
of  Auatria  in  183o,  and  continued  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  his  father,  Imving  the  chief  direction  of  affain  in 
the  hands  of  Prince  Mbttxrxich,  q.  v.  In  his  reign,  the 
republic  of  Cracow  was  annihilated,  and  a  portion  of  it 
added  to  the  empire.  During  the  Revolutionary  War 
of  1848  he  dismissed  Metternich,  and  made  several  con- 
ceasi<ms  which  were  found  insufllcient.  Vienna  revolteti 
in  May,  and  F.  at  length  retired  to  OlmUtz,  and  on 
Dec.  2, 1848  nbdicated,  having  no  children,  iu  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph  I. 

KMPBRORS  OP  GERMANY. 

FBRmxKXD  1.,  younger  brother  of  Charles  V.,  was  r.  at 
Alciiln  in  l-Vu').  lie  maiTicil,  in  1521,  Anna,  daughter  of 
lwidi>«laus.  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  l>ccHme  king 
of  Bohemia  in  15/7,  and  at  the  same  time  contended  with 
John  ZapoUki  for  the  crown  of  Hungary.  The  wnr 
lastiHl  many  yoara,  and  was  terminated  by  an  nnMiti>4- 
fiictory  treaty.  F.  whs  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1631,  took  the  title  of  emperor  on  the  abdication  of  his 
brother,  Charles  V.,  and  was  recognized  by  the  electors 
in  1658.  As  the  (>ope.  Paul  IV., refused  to  acknowledge 
his  title,  it  was  resolved  that  the  pope's  consent  should 
l»e  thenceforth  dispensed  with  in  the  election  of  the 
emperor.  F.  was  a  moderate  and  just  ruler,  and  especi- 
ally aimed  at  reconciling  the  confiicting  religious  parties 
in  the  empire.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  tlie  council  of 
Trent,  which  he  <«aw  closed  the  year  before  his  detith. 
D.  at  Vienna,  156(. 

Fkrdinand  II.,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  I.,  was  b.  in  1578. 
He  wa«  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  in  1617.  king  of  Hun- 1 
pary  in  the  next  year,  and  was  elected  emperor  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  .\IatthUs  in  1619.     His  Bohemian  | 
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anl^ecta  revolted  and  choae  for  their  king  Frederick  V., 
elector  palatine,  who  reluctantly  accepted  the  crown, 
and  lost  it  by  hia  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  162a 
Thua  began  the  famous  Thirty  Yeara  Uar,  Catholica 
and  Proteatanta  contending  for  the  supremacy  — Tilly 
and  Wallensteiu  distinguishing  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  armies,  Guatavna  Adolphus,  Bemhard 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  generals  Horn  and  Bannier,  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestants.  The  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  F.  led  him,  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  war,  to  take  the 
most  violent  measures  against  the  Bohemian  Protee- 
tants,  and  30,000  families  quitted  the  country.  D.  at 
Vienna,  1637. 
FiRDiNAim  III.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  R.  1606,  waa 
made  king  of  Hungary  in  1625,  of  Bohemia  in  1627,  and 
aucceeded  his  &ther  in  1637.  Sweden  and  France  being 
in  alliance,  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Imperial- 
ists, which  terminated  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648.    D.  1667. 

KINGS  OP  NAPLES  AKD  8ICTLT. 

FiRDiiVAND  I.,  Kino  op  Naplks.  succeeded  Alphonso  I.  in 
1458.  Hia  falae  and  cruel  character  provoked  a  civil 
war,  in  which  John  of  Ai^ou  took  part  with  the  barona, 
and  the  king  was  aided  by  the  pope.  Sforxa.  duke  of 
Milan,  and  by  Scanderbeg.  The  king  defeated  his  rival 
in  1462.  and  made  peace;  but  breaking  his  word,  war 
broke  out  again.  Again  the  king  won,  and  established 
order  by  terror.  He  afterwards  Joined  with  tlie  pone 
against  the  Florentines;  but  Lorenxo  de  Medici,  by  the 
bold  step  of  a  personal  visit  to  Naples,  succeeded  in 
detaching  him  from  that  alliance,  and  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  peace.  lie  died  in  1494,  ased  70,  detested  for 
his  debaucheries  and  cruelties,  and  at  the  very  time 
that  Cliarles  VIII.  of  France  was  setting  out  on  his 
celebrated  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Naplea. 

FKRDiifAND  II.,  Kino  op  Naples  in  1406;  n.  1496. 

Ferdinand  ITI.  is  the  same  as  Ferdinand  V.  op  Spain,  9. «. 

Ferdinand  IV.  op  Naples,  and  I.  op  the  Two  Siciues;  r. 
1761.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1759,  and  reigned  in 
peace  and  security  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Re- 
volution in  1792,  when,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  F. 
Joined  the  coalition  engaged  in  the  general  war  against 
France  (1793-6).  The  victory  gained  at  Alwukir  by 
Lord  Nelson  again  brought  F.  into  a  hostile  attitude 
against  the  French,  who  summarily  drove  him  ftt>m  hia 
kingdom,  and  inaugnratod  the  Parthenopean  Republic, 
in  1799.  In  the  same  year,  however,  his  troofM  regained 
posaeasion  of  the  capital.  In  1806  F.  was  again  forced 
to  abandon  Naples,  the  crown  of  which  Napoleon  I.  con- 
ferred flrat  on  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  after- 
wards on  his  brother-in-law,  Murat  (7.  r.),  /*.,  however, 
continuing  to  reign  in  Sicily  under  Knglish  pniteftion. 
In  1814  the  Congress  of  Vienna  finally  esUblished  F.  as 
A't  n^  of  the  Two  SKcilies.  Revolutionary  movemen  ts,  set 
afloat  by  the  Carbonari  (7.  v.),  compelled  the  establish- 
ment of  a  oonstitntion,  against  the  adHce  and  interests 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  the  firat-named  power 
marched  an  army  across  the  Po.  defeated  the  NeaiKditan 
army,  and  occupied  Naples.  F..  who,  refusing  to  sanc- 
tion the  liberal  declarations  of  his  snbjectx,  had  quitted 
his  capital,  was  then  rciistablished,  snd  ruled  thence- 
forward with  absolute  iK>wer.    D.  1826. 

Ferdinand  T.,  sumamed  Bomsa,  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
testable tyrants  who  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  was  the  son 
of  Francis  I.  of  Naides,  by  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1830.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign 
he  professed  to  adopt  constitutional  measures  for  the 
regeneration  of  his  unhappy  country,  but  unhappily 
placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  he  l>ecame 
the  instrument  by  which  the  most  odious  tyranny  was 
carried  into  effect  Insurrecti<9n  after  insurrection  broke 
forth  among  his  outraged  and  oppreaaed  people,  till  at 
length  the  entire  country  became  one  acene  of  arbitranr 
impriaonment,  torture,  and  death.  In  1848,  when  hau 
the  thrones  in  Europe  were  trembling  in  the  balance, 
Sicily  burst  out  into  open  rebellion.  Naples  followed 
suit  snd  F.  vras  compelled  to  summon  a  parliament, 
and  take  oath  to  adopt  and  maintain  a  constitution.  Af- 
ter succeeding  in  suppressing  the  Neapolitan  revolt,F.  in 
1849  dissolved  the  parliament  and  violated  his  oath  by 
annulling  the  constitution.  After  succeeding  in  sub- 
jugating Sicily,  F.'s  tyranny  knew  neither  bounds  nor 
sense  of  common  decency,  and  the  revelations  respecting 
it  publiMhed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1851.  evoked  one  sentiment  of  indignation 
and  disgust  throughout  Europe.  Even  the  most  absolute 
of  European  sovereigns  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  grave 
remonstrances  were  addressed  to  him  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1H56.  These  proving  unavailing,  France  and 
England  proceeded  in  the  same  year  to  recall  their 
ambassadora,  and  suspended  all  diplomatic  intercourse. 
D.  at  Naplea  in  1859,  execrated  by  the  world  at  large. — 
See  Bomb  A. 

KIXOS  OP  PORTUGAL 

Ferdinand,  aucceeded  his  father,  Peter,  in  1367.  On  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  he  assumed  the 
latter  title,  which  produced  a  war  between  him  and 
Henry  of  Transtaniara.  who  ravaged  Portugal,  and  forced 
Ferdinand  to  make  peace  and  marry  hii«  daughter.  This 
marriage  he  afterwards  disowned,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  John  of  Qaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  Castilinn  throne.  This  war  proved 
very  disastrous  to  the  Portuguese,  and  Ferdinand  was 
obliiced  to  sue  for  peace.  Another  war  was  entered  into 
in  which  he  waa  supitorted  by  the  Enfclith,  and  was  for 
a  time  successful,  but  was  at  last  under  the  necessity  of 
making  peace     D.  \iV<S. 

Ferdinand,  infant  of  Portugal,  son  of  John  I.,  passed  into 
Aft'ica.  at  the  age  of  14,  to  attack  the  Moors,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tangier.  He  was,  however,  made  prisoner 
by  the  Mo«>ra,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
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captlTity,  d^iDiC  of  cliftffrin,  IU3.— Tbit  prince*!  nlstii^ 
tuucw  have  funned  thv  MiLtlect  of  a  greiit  number  of 
legend*  and  talee. 

KINOt  OP  aPAIJI. 

FemDEiiAXD  I.,  KiifO  Of  Casiiu  a>d  Lboh, called  theOrvat, 
wai*  the  Mconil  son  of  Sancbo  11^  kioK  of  Navarrf.  By 
the  death  of  Bermudo,  iu  11)37,  he  be;»me  king  of  Leon 
Ue  then  made  war  against  the  Moor«,  from  whom  he 
took  Meveral  citiee,  and  pu«bed  hi«  conquests  aa  fiM*  af 
Portugal.    Ue  next  duvlured  war  again«t  his  brother, 

*  Oiirdas  III.,  king  of  Nararre,  in  whicli  that  prince  lust 
his  kingdom  and  bis  life.    D.  1065. 

rnu>i!«AHO  11^  son  of  Alpbunw  VIII.,  king  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  gained  great  advantages  orer  the  Portuguese, 
and  made  their  king,  Alpbon»o  Itenriquez,  prisoner, 
whom  he  used  with  moderation.  D.  1188.— In  the  reign 
of  this  prince  the  military  order  of  St.  James  was  insti- 
tuted, (or  the  purpose  of  defending  the  dominions  of  the 
Christian  powers  against  the  SMracens. 

yxKDiXAXD  III.,  son  of  Alphonso  IX.,  obtained  the  crown 
of  Oastile  by  the  abdication  of  his  mother,  Berengere, 
in  1217,  and  that  of  Leon  by  the  d^ath  of  bis  father  in 
1230.  He  took  many  places  from  the  Moors;  but  while 
be  was  projecting  an  expedition  against  Morocco,  died, 
in  1252. — He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Clement  X.,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  oniversity  of  Salamanca. 

f  MDiiVAND  IV.  succeeded  to  !he  throne  of  Castile  in  1295, 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  under  the  gnardianship  of  his 
mother,  who  governed  the  kingdom  with  great  prudence. 
D.  1312.  — In  1309  Oibmltar  whs  Uken  from  the  Moors 
by  the  Spaniards.  Thif  prince,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  caused 
two  noblemen  to  be  precipitited  from  a  high  rock.  Just 
before  undergoing  this  fate,  they  told  him  that  he  would 
appear  before  Qod  in  thirty  hours  from  that  time.  Their 
prediction  was  verified,  and  theuce  he  obtained  the  name 
of  the  **  Summoned.*' 

fEftDiN.iND  v.,  called  Thb  Cathouo,  son  of  John  IL,  king 
of  Navarre  and  Aragnn,  was  b.  1452.  Ue  married.  In 
1469,  the  lYincess  liwbella  of  Catttile.  in  whose  right  he 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  to 
the  throne  of  Ca«tile.  A  rival  claimant,  Joanna,  was 
supported  by  Alfonso,  king  of  Portugal,  who  inTaded 
Leon,  and  was  defeated  by  F.  at  Toro,  in  1476.  Three 
years  later  F.  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragou,  thus  reuniting  the  two  crowns  of  Ctstile  and 
Aragon.  He  applied  himself  to  the  reform  of  the  great 
abuses  in  the  administration,  and  in  14^0,  at  theinstiga* 
tlon  of  Torquomada,  established  the  Inquisition  at  S«- 
Tille,  and,  Huer  courageous  resistance  ou  the  part  of  the 
people,  at  Saragossa  also.  One  of  the  greatest  events  of 
this  reign  was  the  conquest  of  OnuiadH.  The  war  with 
the  Moors  bezan  in  1483;  victory  alter  victory  attended 
the  arms  of  /*.,  iind  in  1492  the  capital  city  was  taken 
after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  The  *'  two  kings,"  as  they 
called  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  msde  their  entrance  in 
January,  1493.  The  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain 
had  lasted  800  years.  By  a  cruel  edict  of  the  same  year, 
1493,  the  Jews  In  Spain  were  commanded  to  receive 
baptism,  or  quit  the  country  In  four  mouths.  Multitudes 
of  them,  counted  at  from  30,000  to  170,000,  liecume  ezUeo, 
and  the  prisons  were  filled  with  those  who  remained.  It 
was  at  thi«  period  that  Ooiombus,  with  vessels  furnished 
by  F.  and  Isabella,  made  his  memorable  voyages  and 
discovered  America,  which  the  Pope  Alexander  VL  as- 
sumed authority  to  give  to  those  sovereigns.  The  great 
Cardinal  Ximenes  was  then  confessor  to  Isabella,  and 
in  1495  was  made  srchbishop  of  Toledo.  In  1500,  Oon- 
salvo  was  sent  to  make  the  conquest  of  Naples,  which, 
part  I V  by  the  sword  and  partly  by  the  most  unscrupulous 
perfidr,  he  effected.  On  the  de^ith  of  Isabella,  iu  1504, 
the  kingdom  of  Castile  passed  to  Pliilip,  son-in-law  of 
F;  but  on  Philip's  death,  two  vears  Uter,  F.  again 
assumed  the  government.  Iu  1507  Ximenes  became 
first  minister,  labored  successfully  for  the  conversion 
of  Uie  Moors,  and  achieved  the  conquest  of  Oran.  Tlii« 
infiimons  League  of  Gimbrajf  was  concluded  in  1508. 
Soon  afler  Navarre  was  conquered  and  unite<l  to  Castile 
and  Aragon.  F.  d.  in  1516.  and  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  of  Oranad^  with  his  Queen  Isabella.  Of  F.'s 
four  daughters,  one  was  married  to  the  Archduke  Philip, 
two  in  succession  to  Binanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  and  the 
fourth,  Catharine,  first  to  Prince  Arthur  of  England,  and 
afterwards  to  his  brother,  Henry  VIIL  The  brilliant 
Biitory  of  the  Reign$  of  Fkrdiiumd  and  Isabeila^  by 
Prescott,  the  American  historian,  Is  well  known. 

FniDiXAXD  VI.,  son  of  Philip  V.,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1746,  and  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  reign  was 
one  of  the  most  Just  and  humane  monarchs  who  ever 
ruled  the  Spanish  destinies.  He  promoted  the  internal 
welfare  of  nls  country,  reorganized  the  navy,  encour- 
aged manufactures,  and  by  his  Judicious  politloil  con- 
duct pluce«i  his  elder  brother  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 
and  another  under  the  ducal  canopy  of  Parma.  D.  1759. 
The  destruction  of  Quito,  Lima,  and  Lisbon,  by  earth- 
quakes, occurred  in  this  rei^n. 

FbRDI.xattd  VII.,  b.  178:i,  succeeiled  his  father  Charles  IV. 
in  1808.  Upon  the  entry  of  Napoleon's  troops  into 
Spain,  F.  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  ValeuQay, 
where  he  and  his  fntnily  remained  till  1813,  wlien  he 
was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  After  his  reHtoration,  he 
dissolved  the  Cortes,  and  assumed  the  powers  of  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  Like  all  the  later  Bourbons.  ** adversity 
tHUght  him  nothing. and  in  prosperity  he  forgot  nothing." 
Ho  re-established  the  Inquisition,  and  those  very  lil>erals 
who  hsd  fought  bravest  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Spanish  soil,  be  persecuted  with  pitiless  rancor. 
In  1820,  his  people  broke  out  Into  rebellion,  and  re- 
established the  Cortes.  F.  was,  however,  by  the  aid  of 
French  bayonets,  restored  to  his  crown,  but  not  to  his 
Ibrmer  absolutism.  D.  1833,  bequeathing  the  crown  to 
ys  daoghter,  Isabella,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother. 


Don  Oailos    m  act  that  led  to  a  looff  and 
dril  war.    See  Cablvtr. 

Fer'dlBMi^,  in  /Rmao,  a  pnst-vill.  of  Bock  Island  co. 

Fer'dlnisnd,  in  Imdiama,  a  pnet-village  and  township 
of  Dniiois  CO.    Pop.  of  township  about  \J0OO. 

Fer'dosl,  or  Pirdusi,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ori- 
eutal  piKits,  B.  in  Persia,  016.  His  talents  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mahmond,  the  reigning  sultan,  who  received 
him  with  honor  at  his  court,  and  employed  him  to 
write  a  metrical  history  of  the  Pemian  sovereigns.  This 
work,  which  is  called  the  ScJtohnattteh,  contained  60,000 
couplets,  and  occupied  the  poet  30  years,  during  which 
long  period  F.^»  enemies  succeeded  iu  prejudicing  Blah- 
moud  against  bim.  Instead  of  being  rewarded,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  with  6U,00U  pieces  of  gold,  the  same 
number  of  the  smallest  silver  coin  was  sent  to  him, 
which  the  poet  indignantly  distributed  among  the 
menials,  wrote  a  severe  satire  on  the  sultan,  and  fled  to 
Bagdail,  where  he  o.  1020.  Although  the  '*  Schahnameh  ^ 
has  little  historical  value,  it  is  still  much  read  by  his 
countnrmen  for  its  poetic  beauties  and  the  excellence 
of  its  language  and  style.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  F.  was  published  at  Calcutta,  by  Tomer  Macau, 
in  18*29. 

Fere'ionr,  n.  f Lat./erefruNi,  a  bier,  from  Gr.  pheretron 
— pherd^  Ueb.pdrd,  Sansk.  bkri^  to  bear  or  carry,]  A 
place  in  a  church  for  a  bier ;  a  movable  chest  or  shrine 
in  which  hones  or  relics  of  adead  person  were  Inumed. 

Ferentl'no,  (anc.  Ferentinum^)  a  town  of  Italy,  6  lu. 
N.W.  of  Frosinone:  pop.  8,714. 

FeryliisiiA,  see  Kbokan. 

Wer'^UM  I.,  kin^  of  i^cotland,  was  the  son  of  Fergos, 
king  of  the  Irish-Scots.  Hiid  was  invited  to  Scotland  to 
repel  the  Picts,  and  for  this  was  chosen  king.  Drowned 
in  his  passage  to  Ireland,  about  306  b.  o. 

Fer'rats,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in  oo.  Clara, 
and,  after  a  course  of  90  m.,  embonches  into  the  flhao- 
non.  by  a  wide  sMtnary.  10  m.  from  Bnnls 

Fer'iTO**  ^  TlUBg*  of  Ontario,  county  of  Wellington. 

Fer'ff US.  in  JIf oaiono,  a  central  co^  area,  6,762  sq.  ui.; 
drained  by  Judith  and  Osrrow  riven  and  Box  LIder 
creek.  Ah/bos,  mountaiuoas.  Jfb*.,  gold,  silver  and 
coaL    Pop.  (1897)  about  4,8U0.    Vup.  Lewi»ton. 

Wer'^UU  FalUu  in  Jfmaesoto,  a  aty,  cap.  of  Otter  Tail 
CO.,  on  U.  N.  and  N.  P.  R.  Bs.,  215  ui.  W.  by  8.  of  Duluth. 
Fop.  (1895)  4,497. 

Fei^ffUSOn,  Adam,  a  Scottish  philosopher  and  his- 
torian, born  iu  Perthshij-e,  1724.  He  was  professor  of 
moral  philueophy  iu  the  lulinburg  Uuivenilty,  and  is 
the  author  of  Primciplet  of  Moral  ami  PohiHcul  Bciem^ 
Ac.  The  former  of  these  has  been  often  reprinted,  and 
translated,  and  adopted  as  a  text-liook  in  some  l«>reign 
uuiveisities:  its  principle  is  the  admission  of  a  moral 
sense.    Died  1810. 

Fer'iTUBOn,  iu  JfuMwri,  a  post-vilhige  of  St.  Louis  co. 

FerffUMOn,  in  Feniuylrama^  a  township  of  Centre  co. 

^.\  township  of  Clearfield  co. 

Wer' Kumonite^  a.  iMm.)  A  oolumbate  of  yttria,  in 
teti agonal,  bemiliedral  ciystals.  Lustre  dull,  externally 
brilliantly  vitieous  and  snb-nietallic  on  flrat-ture.  Color, 
brownish-black.  Hard.  &-5-(i;  n.  gr.  6>38.  Occurs  at 
Gape  Farewell,  Greenland,  and  Ytterby,  Sweden. 

Fer'fason^ille,  in  Ifew  Tork,  a  P.  0.  of  Delaware  co. 

Fer'iraason,  JAM^,au  Knglish  architect  snd  author, 
B.  Ih08.  UU  principal  works  are,  IUu$tratwn*  of  the 
Rock-ckU  TempUt  of  tndia ;  The  BUcuy4  nf  Nineveh  and 
Pfr»epolis  hestored;  and  the  Handbook  of  Arehitteture 
(1855).  F.  is  the  architect  of  the  Nineveh  Court  In  the 
Cryotal  Palace,  Sydenham,  near  London.    D.  1886. 

Fer'iraason,  Sia  Wiluam,  Babt.,  p.  r.  s.,  an  eminent 
Knglish  surgeon,  b.  1.S08,  and  educated  at  ICdinliargh 
University.  Sir  Willism  was  esteemed  one  of  the  lead- 
ing consulting  surgeons  in  Europe,  is  the  author  of  A 
Sgittemof  Practioul  Surgery,  which  Is  held  In  the  high- 
est estimation  by  the  profexsion ;  and  is  the  inventor  of 
numerous  surgical  instruments,  embodying  ingenious 
improvements.  F.  was  created  a  baronet  In  1866,  **  in 
consideration  of  distinguished  merit  and  eminence  as  a 
sureeon."    D.  Feb.  10,  1877. 

Fe'rlie,  n.  pL  fLat]  (i^omaa  Antiq.)  Solemn  relig- 
ions festivals.  The  roost  celebrated  were  the  F\ri« 
Latinm  (Latin  holidays), celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount 
by  all  the  states  of  Latinm  In  common.  This  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  instituted  by  the  second 
Tarquin.  At  first  it  lasted  for  one  day  only ;  but  In  pro- 
cess of  time  it  WHS  extended  to  four.  It  was  observed 
by  the  consols  regularly  before  they  set  out  for  their 
provinces. 

Fe'rtal,  <L  [L.  Lat.  ftrialis.']  Belonging,  or  having 
reference  to  holidays. 

Fe'rtne,  a.  [Ijaf./«nnitf,  fh)m  fera.  Or.  phir,  phirot^ 
a  wild  beast;  probably  allied  to  Heb.  paratt,  to  rend.^ 
Pertaining  to  wild  beasts;  wild;  untamed;  savage;  fe^ 
rodons. 

— n.  A  wild  beast ;  an  animal  of  prey. 

Fertoli'ta,  Mohammed  Cassim,  a  Persian  historian,  who 
fiourished  in  the  16tb  and  17th  cent.,  was  b.  at  Astrabad 
in  Persia,  but  went  early  to  India,  and  settled  at  Ah- 
medneggur  in  the  Deccan.  He  was  liberally  patronized 
by  the  Sultan  of  Visipore,  under  whose  auspices  he  pnb- 
li^htMl  his  Hist^iry  of  HindoUan  under  the  MuMsulmant^tk 
work  of  arknovrfed'ged  merit  for  Impartiality  and  troth. 
An  English  translation  by  Col.  Briggs  appeared  In  1829. 

Fermanairll,  (fer-mdn'd,)  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Ulster,  having  S.  Cavan,  E.  and  N.  Monaghan. 
Tyrone,  snd  Donegal,  snd  W.  Leitrim.  Ar*a,  471,348 
acres.  Of  this  area.  48,797  acres  are  absorbed  by  Lough 
Erne  and  other  waters.  Surface,  moontainoos.  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  boggy  land  interspersed.  Other 
parts  are  well  wooded.    SbO,  tolerably  fertile,  producing 


oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoea.  Many  cattle 
are  reared.  Iron-ore  is  fo<ind,  but  is  little  workrd. 
Loirgh  Erne  (see  E  .xb)  divides  this  oo.  into  two  Be«riy 
equal  portious,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  romantic  Leanty. 
Cjp.  Enniskilleu. 

Ferman'miT^  io  /VnfMjrivaii^  a  township  of  Janista 
CO. ;  p'ip.  abt.  1,500. 

Ferma'ta.  [It]  (Mtu.)  The  name  given  to  a  pause, 
or  resting-point,  generally  marked  bv  the  sign  ^^.  The 
notes  over  which  this  sign  is  pUced  are  pn»longed  be- 
yond their  true  length.  The  F.  Is  freonently  found  near 
the  end  of  a  part  of  a  oompoeition,  wbirb  aflbrds  an  o^ 
portunity  for  the  singer  or  player  to  introdooe  an  ex- 
tempore embellishment. 

Fer'ment,  n.  [Lat.  fermentum,  fior  ferrimentum  — 
/enw,/errfr*,  to  boil  up,  to  foam.  See  FEBTtKT.J  That 
which  causes  fermentation,  as  yeast,  leaven,  ic  In- 
testine motion,  or  commotion  ;  tomult ;  heat ;  agitatios; 
as,  one's  blood  is  In  a  ferment. 

*•  8al>das  aad  oeol  thu/tnmmt  of  dsslre.**  —  Jbfwa. 
(Cltem.)  The  substance  which  Is  caseutial  to  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation.  It  is  either  naturally  present  in 
the  fermentable  Juice,  as  in  tlie  grape;  or  it  is  added, 
as  In  the  mannfscttrre  of  beer,  where  peatt  constitutes 
the  ferment.  Ferments  are  of  sn  albominoosor  glntinoos 
character ;  the  presence  of  nitrogen  seems  eeeential  in 
their  composition ;  hence  they  are  chiseed  by  chemists 
among  asottsed  compounds.  Their  modus  operandi  Is 
still  unexplained. 

Ferment',  V.  a.    {Lat.  ferwunto,  from  fermentmm.]    To 
cause  to  boil  op,  rise  or  swell,  by  exciting  into  motkm 
or  agitation :  to  set  in  internal  emotion ;  to  beat;  as,  to 
ferment  liquors. 
*'Tevlff'nmssvalBsI  whUs  yoath /knacatt  year  bieod."  —  Ays- 

•— «.  n.  To  rise  and  swell  by  internal  commotion ;  to  work 
inwardly;  to  effervesce;  to  be  in  motion,  or  to  be  ex- 
cited into  sensible  Internal  motion. 

—To  palpitate  with  rage  or  anger ;  to  become  in  a  state  of 
active  excitement;  as,  •*a  /emienKa^ intellect." — De^ 

Fermentabll'ltjr,  n.  Capability  of  being  fenneoted 
or  heated. 

Fermen  fable,  a.  Snsceptible  of  fermentation,  as  a 
liqoor. 

Fermenta'tlOB,  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat/rrmen/aMo.]  Act 
or  process  of  fermenting.  —  Active  or  excited  state  of 
the  mind  or  senses. 

"  U  pou  tbs  soul  to/Wrwualarioa  sad  aotivfty."  —  T^splsr. 
(Chem.)  The  conversion  of  an  organic  snlistance  Into 
new  compounds  iu  the  presence  of  af-  rmenL  This  fer- 
ment acts  simply  by  Its  presence  In  the  snliatance  un- 
dergoing fermentation,  and  does  not  tak*  anything  from 
or  add  anything  to  it.  Certain  extrMneous  conditions  ara 
necessary  in  all  cases  of  F.,  for  instance,  the  presence  ^* 
water  and  a  moderately  warm  lemperHture.  There  are 
Tarioos  kinds  of  F.  designated  sccording  to  their  pro- 
docts.  In  rtnota  F,  sogar,  or  any  soltstsnce  cwpable  of 
being  easily  converted  into  sugar,  is  resolved  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol,  45  parts  of  sugar  >iel«liug  22  of 
carbonic  acid  and  23  of  alc^ol.  Thus  wlien  the  Juices 
of  plants  or  frirlts  containing  sugar  are  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  70^  for  several  hours,  the  liquor  becomes 
tnrbid,and  small  bubbles  of  gas  niske  their  appearance; 
in  common  iHUguage,  it  has  be{:un  to  work  or  ferment. 
Under  the  combined  Influence  of  warmth,  nioiittnre,  and 
oxygen,  the  albuminous  matter  has  become  decomposed 
and  a  change  has  commenced,  which,  alter  It  has  one* 
begun,  continues  until  the  whole  of  the  gas  lias  beoi 
eliminated.  If  the  gas  is  collected.  It  will  lie  lonnd  to 
consist  of  carbonic  add  only,  and  on  distilling  the  fo' 
mented  liquor,  a  spirit  lighter  than  water  passes  over, 
which  is  readily  recognized  as  dilute  alcohol.  If  the 
liquor  befirrther  examined  wiih  n  micrfisn>pe,it  will  bs 
found  to  contain  a  number  of  oval  organized  bodies  in 
the  form  of  cells,  'ihese  cells  will  be  fully  described 
under  the  head  of  Tcast.  This  yeast  Is  the  ferment  in 
this  case,  and  if  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  It  will  pre- 
serve its  power  of  exciting  /'.  for  a  long  time.  Ihis 
power  is  stopped  by  several  chemical  sgents,  such  as 
strong  mineral  acids,  the  alkalies,  excess  of  sugar,  cer- 
tain corrosive  metallic  salts,  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  and 
the  essentlsl  oils.  The  <  hsnge  tskliig  plsce  in  the  sugar 
may  be  made  plain  by  the  formula : 

Orape^ugar  Carb.  add  .  Alcohol. 
C:k,.0.  -  400,  +  2(fC,H>.0,) 
Pore  caoe-sogar  (socrose  C,,H,.Oti)  does  not  readily 
ferment ;  grape-sugar  (glocoss  C«Ut,Os)  ferments  eaaOy, 
but  the  process  takes  place  mo»t  easily  in  fmit-sngai; 
and  It  Is  probable  that  both  grape  and  cane-sugar  pass 
into  friiit-sugar  before  they  undergo  the  change  of  F. 
When  F.  is  complete,  100  |iaris  of  fruit-sugar  sre  re- 
solved into  51-12  of  alcohol  and  48*88  of  carbonic  add, 
so  that  the  ferment  adds  nothing  to  and  takes  nothing 
from  the  elements  of  the  sugar.  The  change  that  dough 
ondergoes  in  bread-making  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
alcoholic  /*.,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  y^sikt  upon 
the  starch  and  sugar  contained  in  thefioor.  (See  Bbead.) 
The  change  whleh  commonly  takes  place  when  milk  hi 
allowed  to  ferment  Is  the  transformation  of  ruilk-sugar 
into  lactic  acid.  This  is  the  lactic  add  F.  The  casdns 
of  the  milk  acts  the  part  of  a  ferment  and  imloces  the 
change  in  the  sugar  of  milk.  Other  animal  bodies  ara 
capable  of  eflecting  the  same  change  In  a  shorter  time; 
the  use  of  rennet  being  a  fe miliar  example.  B\  ferments 
ing  a  mixture  of  sugar,  cheese,  and  chalk  with  the  milk, 
a  second  stage  of  the  process  is  resched.  In  which 
butyric  acid  Is  formed,  called  the  butyric  acid  F.  Liquors 
containing  sugar  often  pass  Into  a  ropy  or  thick  condi- 
tion, from  the  transformation,  in  part,  of  the  sogar  into 
a  mudlaginous  substance  reaembling  gum-aralrfc.  This 
change  is  called  vi»am$  F,    Ferments  are  oC  two 
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aoMtU  and  orgemted.  Tlie  commoDMt  of  th«  former  fa 
duwUM,  ticcurriuK  in  nialt.  Pepidu  iu  gii«nic  juice  ii 
aimther.  The  urieNiiize«t  fernieuU  are  miuute  plants, 
which  r«^  upou  aud  decuuipuse  sugar  or  other  sub- 
HtMiices  ill  solatiuu,  aod  yield  the  pitiducta  of  F. 

Fermen'tatlve,  a.  [Pr.  fermentat{f.]  Oausing,  or 
haTiiig  power  to  cause  or  produce,  feriuentation ;  con- 
sisting iu  fermentatlnn :  m^  h  fermmttUive  method. 

Fermeo  taUveueMI,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
fenn4*ntMtiTe 

Femieates'elble«  n.  A  constituent  of  a  fermenting 
body. 

Fer'mo,  a  walled  city  of  Central  Italy,  until  1890  cap. 
of  a  delegtition  of  same  nauie,  forming  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Clinrch,  prov.  Ascoli,3  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and 
d-i  S.S.K.  of  Ancoua.  Its  harbor  on  the  Adriatic,  called 
Jhrto  di  FtrimOy  is  small,  and  but  little  frequented. 
Exp.  Com,  silk,  and  woollens.  F.  was  founded  by  the 
Sabines  i»efore  Rome  existed,  was  colonised  by  the  Bo- 
mans  towards  the  beginning  of  the  First  Panic  War,  and 
.  was  repeatedly  sacked  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians. 
In  the  8th  ceutiiry  the  city  was  transferred  to  the  Holy 
See.     P^p.  20,895. 

Pemiojr',  a  thriving  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  on  the 

Black  water,  118  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin.    F.,  formerly  a  vii- 

•     lage,  has,  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  eetablishment  of  a 

Uuracks  for  troops,  developed  into  a  handsome  town. 

ifoju^.  Paper.    Pim.  9,575. 

Pent,  or  Fiurue,  uli»nds,a  gronp  of  17  rocky  islets 
off  the  N.E.  coast  of  JSugland,  co.  Northumberland ;  Lat. 
iiP  37'  N.,  Lon.  1°  3(K  W.  Two  light-houses  are  found 
here,  a  vicinity  noted  for  its  perils  to  mariners.  St. 
Cathbert  died  here,  and  his  stone  coffin  is  still  pointed 
oat.  The  **  Forforshire*'  steamer  was  wrecked  here  in 
1888,  when  9  persons  were  saved  by  the  heroism  of 
Grace  Darting,  the  daughter  of  a  light-house  keeper,  and 
the  **  Ida  Lewis  "  of  England.  The  islands  are  the  haunt 
of  myriads  of  sea-birds. 

F«ra,  n.  [A.8.  feam;  Ger.  and  0.  Oer./arn;  allied  to 
Or.  pl^on,  a  feather.]    {B»l.)    See  FiucES. 

Fenwo'deB,  NAYARrnrs,  sumaroed  El  Mudo^  or  *'  the 
Dumb,"  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  B.  1526.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Titian's  pupils,  and 
became  painter  to  Philip  II.,  for  whom  he  adorned  the 
Sscarial  with  some  of  Its  finest  nictnres.  Among  his 
chief  worlcM  are  a  Mtrtyrdom  of  St.  James^  a  Nativity 
«/  CHriMl,  SL  Jerouit  in  the  Dtsfrl^  and  Ids  chef-d'oeuvre 
Abraham  with  tht  thitf.  Angeh.  /*.,  whose  brilliant 
coloring  earned  for  him  the  name  of  the  Spaniah  Titian, 
Ik.  1579. 

Fenuin'dem,  (Juan.)    See  Jua'v  Ferxaxdbx. 

Feraan'dex  de  Ta'om,  in  yew  Mexico,  u  iiost-village, 
iat>.  of  Tai«  CO.    Mow  called  Taos. 

Femandl'na,  in  Florida,  a  city,  cap.  of  Nassau  co. 
on  Amelia  Island,  33  milss  N.N.£.of  Jacksonville.  Pop 
(1K9T)  about  3,2UU. 

Feraando-de-Apure,  (San,)  in  Tenexuela.  See 
Sax  Fsa^iAxn  •-i>2-.4pubk. 

Feraan'do  de  Noronlia,au  Island  in  the  S.  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  bf  longing  to  BrazU ;  Lnt.  3(>  6(y  4"  8.,  Lon.  32^ 
26^  5^  W.  It  is  8  m.  long,  by  a  moan  breadth  of  2  m., 
and  has  a  mggcd,  mountainous,  wooded  surface.  It  is 
used  as  a  penal  settlement  for  Brazilian  offenders. 

Feman'ao  Po,  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Biafka,  20  m. 
firom  the  African  coast,  and  about  40  in  length  by  20 
in  breadth ;  Lat.  between  3^  lO'  and  3P  W  N.,  Lon.  be- 
tween SP  22*  and  BP  54,'  IL  Dt$c  Mountainous  in  the 
interior,  and  presenting  a  rich  and  varied  aspect  of 
beanty  and  fertility.  A  large  portion  of  its  surface  is 
eorered  with  dense  foresU  of  valuable  timber,  while  the 
land  gradually  rises  from  the  steep  and  rocky  coasts 
into  two  pealu,  culminating  upwards  of  10,000  ft.  above 
searlevel.  It  is  well  waterwl,  and  the  sugar-cane  grows 
in  spontaneous  abundance.  Yams  form  the  staple  food 
of  the  nativea.  Birds,  some  varieties  of  animals,  and 
fish,  are  plentiful.  Climate.  Very  unheal  th  v.  Chit/ 
SddemtiU.  Clarence  Town.  This  island  was  discovered 
tn  1471,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  ceded  it  to  Spain  in 
1778.  The  Spaniards  eventually  abandoned  it,  and  the 
British,  in  1824,  selected  it  as  a  suitable  military  depOt 
and  oaval  station.  They,  In  their  turn,  abandoned  it  in 
1831,  on  aocoontof  iU  insalubrity.  The  Spaniards  again 
took  possession  in  1844,  and  called  the  island  Puerto  de 
J$abeL  It  is  now  used  by  them  as  a  |)enal  settlement, 
to  which,  in  1869,  sevenil  Cuban  patriots  were  deported, 
as  being  political  prisoners. 

Fern  Creek,  in  Kentac.-y,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Fera'llale,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Humboldt 
CO.,  abt.  15  m.  S.K.  of  Kureka. 

Fem'ery,  n.  A  place  or  building  expressly  devoted 
to  the  culture  and  preservation  of  ferns. 

Fer'nejr,  a  vilUge  of  France,  dep.  Ain,  5  m.  N.W.  of 
Oeoeva.  This  place  not  merely  owes  its  celebrity,  but 
«Ten  existence,  to  its  having  been  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  residence  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
modem  times.  Voltaire  purchased  this  estate  In  1768. 
aad  conferred  the  greatest  advantages  on  F.  Out  of  a 
jialtry  village,  consisting  of  a  few  miserable  cottages,  he 
coDstmctetl  a  neat  little  town,  in  which  he  establisheil 
a  colony  of  industrious  arti-tans,  principally  consisting 
of  watchmakers  from  Geneva.  The  ch&teau,  to  which 
a  fine  small  theatre  was  attached,  was  fitte<l  up  in  a 
atyla  of  elegant  simplicity ;  and  his  honpitalities  were 
OB  the  most  liberal  scale.  Toltaire  resided  here,  with 
Uttle  interruption,  for  more  than  20  vears.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period,  F.  was  to  the  literary  and  refined 
what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedan  world;  and  the 
noat  disttngnished  personages  of  the  time  eagerly 
Ml  tad  to  iffrom  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  pay  their 
■peits  to  its  illostrioos  master.  Voltaire  quitted  F.  for 
*•  iMt  thaa,  on  the  0th  of  Feb.,  1778.  The  iuhabitanti 


still  cherish  the  remembrance  of  their  benefactor,  and 
admirers  of  Voltaire  still  make  pilgrimages  to  Ferney, 
although  the  castle  in  which  he  lived  has  undergone  so 
many  alterations  that  it  contains  but  few  relics  of  him. 

Fern  Ijeaf,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Mason  co. 

Fern'-owl,  n.  {ZoGl.)  A  name  applied  to  the  goat- 
sucker. 

Fern-root,  n.    See  Lastr^a. 

Feru'tlrle,  n.  A  term  applied,  in  some  parts  of 
England,  u*  a  freckle  on  the  skin,  appearing  like  the 
seed  of  a  furu. 

Fern'jr,  d.  Containing  fern;  abounding  in,  or  over^ 
grown  with  fern ;  as,  a  ferny  covert. 

FeroclOUA,  {fryn/thut,)  a.  [Kr.  firoce;  Lat  ferox, 
allied  to  ftrui,  wild.  Seie  Febine.]  Fierce ;  savage ;  ra- 
piicious;  bloodthirsty;  betokening  cruelty;  as,  a/ero- 
ctoia  beast,  v^ferociou*  look. 

Fero'cionsly,  adv.  With  savagery  or  cruelty; 
fiercely ;  rapaciously ;  as,  he  looked  at  nieferociousljf. 

Fero'elonsness,  n.  Quality  of  being  ferocious ;  sav- 
ageness;  ferocity;  fierceness;  cruelty. 

Feroc'itjr,  n.  IVr.firocUi;  Lat.  ferocita$,  from  ferox, 
fierce.]  Savage  wlldness  or  fiercenewi;  fury;  cruelty: 
as,  the  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chieftain,  ferocity  of 
mien. 

Feronla,  (fe^n/ne-a.)  (Myth.)  A  goddess  at  Borne, 
who  presided  over  the  woods  and  groves. 

Fero'nla,  n.  [From  the  above  goddess.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Aurantiacete.  The  species  F. 
eUphantum  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  India.  A  kind 
of  gum,  closely  resembling  gum-Arablc,  exudes  fh>mits 
stem,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  constitutes  part 
of  the  gum  imported  fh>m  the  Sast  Indies.  The  young 
leaves  have  an  anise-like  odor,  and  are  used  by  the 
native  doctors  of  India  for  their  stomachic  and  carmin- 
ative effects.  The  fruit  is  known  as  the  elephant  or 
wood-apple. 

Fe'rons,  a.    [Lat. /«na,  wild.]    Savage;  untomed. 

Ferosabad',  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  British  pres.  Ben- 
gal, 24  m.  £.  of  Agra ;  pop.  abt.  10,000.— Also,  the  name 
of  several  minor  places  in  India,  Persia,  Ac. 

Ferosepore',  a  town  of  N.W.  UindosUn,  dist.  Sishind, 
near  the  Sutlej,  85  m.  W.  of  Loodianah.— Another, 
proT.  Agra,  5  m.  S.S.W.  of  Delhi. 

Feromeshali',  a  village  of  Uindosten,  In  Lahore,  10  m. 
K.N.K  of  Ferozepore.  Here,  Dec.  2Ut  and  22d,  1845,  a 
British  force  of  16,700  men  and  69  guns,  under  Lord 
Gough,  utterly  defeated  a  Sikh  army  of  50,000  men, 
with  108  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  nearly  all  cap- 
tured.   The  British  lost  2,415  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Ferran'dlne,  n.    A  cloth  composed  of  wool  and  silk. 

Ferrara,  (fuir-rar*a,)  a  famous  fortified  city  of  Central 
Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  and  formerly  an  indepen- 
dent duchy  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Este,  Is  situ- 
ate in  a  low  marshy  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vo- 
liuio,  5  m.  8.  of  the  Po,aud  26  N.N.E.  of  Bologna.  Under 
the  rule  of  its  native  princes.  F.  was  the  seut  of  one  of 
the  most  polished  aud  refined  of  the  Italian  courts,  and 
issuidtohave  had  from  90,000  to  100,000  inhabitants. 
But  it  has  long  been  in  a  stiite  of  decay,  and  numbers 
of  its  splendid  palaces  are  uninhabited.  The  Duom'*,  or 
cathedral,  was  built  in  1135,  and  is  a  vast  but  tmteless 
edifice.  F.  contains  a  great  number  of  other  churches, 
a  university,  and  a  fine  public  library  (iu  which  are 
deposited  the  MSS.  and  other  reli(»  of  the  poets  Ariosto 
and  Tass<>).  and  one  of  the  finiwt  theatres  In  Italy.  Its 
manufactures  and  trade  are  inconsidenible.  The  celeb- 
rity ot  F.  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  its  association 
with  two  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  literature  of 
Kurope.  Ariosto  resided  here,  where,  in  1516,  waa 
publiiibed  the  first  edition  of  his  immortal  ** Orlando;" 
and  here,  too,  in  1533,  he  breathed  his  last.  The  lioiMe 
in  which  he  lived  is  still  carefully  preserved.  F.,  bi- 
sides  being  the  birthplace,  is  also  memoraMe  as  bein;{ 
the  place  of  imprisonment  of  the  poet  Tasso,  (7.  r.) 
Quarini,  author  of  the  Pastor  Fido,  and  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio,  were  also  natives  of  F.  From  a  small  town  F. 
became  a  wuUed  city,  a.  n.  670.  The  family  of  Este 
possessed  it  first  as  chief  magistrates,  and  afterwards  as 
heredibiry  sovereigns,  from  abt  1030  to  1597 ;  when,  on 
the  death  of  its  last  duke,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  house,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
pope.  In  1796,  the  French  entered  F.,  and  made  it  the 
cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Basso  Po.  In  1814  the  Church  again 
recovered  it,  but  in  1859  it  became  a  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy,    /bp.  68,516. 

Ferra'ra,  n.  A  kind  of  sword  manufactured  at  Ferrara. 
in  Italy.  The  most  thoroughly  tempered  were  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  Andrea  di  Ferrara, 
and  were  called  Andrew  Ferraras. 

Ferrarene',  a.  Pertaining  to  Ferrara,  in  Italy. 

Ferrarese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  An  inhabitant  of  Ferrara ; 
the  whole  body  of  its  inhabitants. 

Ferra'ri,  Ludovioo,  an  Italian  mathematician,  B.  1522, 
at  Bologna,  whore  he  became  professor,  lie  was  a  pupil 
of  Cardan,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  method  of  resolv- 
ing bi-qiiadratic  e<|iiation8.    D.  1566. 

Ferreira,  (fei'-rVra,)  Axtoxio,  a  poet  ranked  by  the 
Portuguese  as  one  of  their  classic  authors,  was  B.  at 
Lisixin,  1528.  He  carried  to  perfection  the  elegiac  and 
epistolary  style,  and  his  Inez  de  Qutro  is  the  second  reg- 
ular tragedy  that  appeared  after  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe.     D.  1560. 

Fer'reouSva.  [Vr.fermuc;  lAt.ferretii,tromferrwii, 
iron.]    Made  of,  or  pertaining  to,  iron ;  like  iron. 

Ferre'ra«,  Jijan  db,  a  Spanish  historian,  b.  1652.  lie 
wrote  works  on  philosophy,  theology,  Ac,  but  his  chief 
performance  is  his  History  qf  Spain,  10  vols.  4to.  He 
also  aided  the  compilation  of  tne  great  Spanish  Dic- 
tionary.   D.  1735. 


Fer'ret,  n.  [Fr.  furet:  Lat.  fureefnt^  furehu;  W. 
Jfurrd,  that  which  Is  cunning  or  subtle,  wiiy;  Oer. 
/rett;alUedtoLat./ur,athief.l  (ZoiU.)  Tho  Mustela 
faro,  a  useful  but  ferocious  little  animal  of  the  fiimily 
MutVtiidtb,  kept  in  a  domevticated  state  in  Europe,  and 
used  for  rabbit-hunting,  as  well  as  for  destroying  rats. 
In  its  general  form  it  resembles  the  Polecat,  but  is  rather 
smaller ;  its  usual  length  being  about  13  inches,  exclu 
sive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  five.  It  has  a  very  sharf 
nose,  red  and  fiery  eyes,  and  round  ears.  Its  color  is  a 
pale  yellow.  In  the  slenderness  of  its  body  and  the 
shurtness  of  its  legs  it  resembles  the  weasel.  In  its 
wild  state  it  is  a  native  of  Africa.  The  cold  of  European 
winters  is  so  severe  for  it,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ke(>p  it  iu  a  warm  box,  with  wool  or  soino  other  sub- 
stance in  which  it  may  imbed  itself.  In  this  state  it 
sleeps  almost  continually;  and  when  awake,  immedi- 
ately begins  to  search  about  for  food:  that  which  ia 
usually  given  is  bread  and  milk,  but  its  favorite  food  is 
the  blood  of  smaller  animals.  It  ia  by  nature  an  enemy 
to  the  rabbit:  and 
Buffon  affirms, 
that  whenever  a 
dead  rabbit  is 
presented  for  the 
first  time  to  a 
young  F.,  he  flies 
upon  it  in  an  in-  ' 
stant,  and  bites  it  Pig.  1001. — fkbrr,  ( Mustela  fwro,) 
with  great  fury; 

but  if  it  be  alive,  he  seizes  it  by  the  throat,  and  sucks  iti 
blood.  When  sent  into  the  burrows  of  rabbits,  the  F. 
is  always  muzzled,  that  he  may  not  kill  the  rabbits  in 
their  holes,  but  only  drive  them  out  to  be  caught  in  the 
nets  prepared  for  them.  The  F.  is  tamo  without  attach- 
ment ;  and  such  is  its  appetite  for  blood,  that  it  has  been 
known  to  attack  and  even  kill  children  in  their  cradles. 
It  is  of  an  irascible  nature,  and  when  irritated,  the  odor 
It  emits  is  very  disagreeable,  and  its  bite  is  not  easil  v 
cured.  The  female  has  two  broods  in  the  Year,  each 
consisting  of  fh)m  six  to  nine.  She  not  unfreqnently 
devours  her  young  as  soon  as  they  are  born. 

Fer'ret,*!.  [Fr.  >leure<,  coarse  silk.]  A  sort  of  narrow 
tape  made  of  coarse  spun  silk.  —  The  iron  Used  by  glass- 
blowers  to  test  the  liquefied  matter,  to  see  whether  it  is 
yet  fit  for  working,  and  to  make  the  circular  protuber- 
ance at  the  mouth  of  bottles. 

— r.  a.  To  drive  out  of  lurking-places ;  to  find  out  by  pa- 
tient and  laborious  effort;  as,  to  ferret  out  a  crime.  In 
the  latter  sense,  it  is  most  frequently  used  with  out. 

Ferret  <Jol,  {fer*rd,)  a  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  in 
Switzerland,  connecting  Orsidres,  in  the  latter  country, 
with  Cormayeur,  in  Piedmont.  Height  7,640  feet  above 
sea-level. 

Fer'reter,  n.  One  who  searches  for,  or  hiuti  patiently, 
a  person  or  thing. 

Ferre t'to,  n.  [  It.  dim.  of /erm,  (h>m  Lat.  ferrum,  iron.] 
A  material  used  in  glass-coloring,  composed  of  copper 
and  white  vitriol. 

Fer'riaye,  n.  [See  Fkr&t.]  The  fare  to  be  paid  for 
conveyance  in  a  boat,  over  a  river,  strait,  or  other  water. 

Fer'rlca.  [ft.firrique;  Lat. /errum,  iron.]  Pertain- 
ing to.  or  extracted  from,  iron ;  w^a,  ferric  acid. 

Fer'rie  Add,  n.  [Lat. /crraia,  iron.]  {Chem.)  An 
unstable  teroxide  of*  iron  known  only  in  combination 
with  bases  as  ferrates.  If  one  part  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  4  of  dry  nitra  be  fused  tovether  for  an  hour  in 
a  covered  crucible,  a  brown  mass  is  obtained,  giving  a 
violet-colored  solution,  containing  ferrate  of  potash. 
Solutions  of  the  ferrates  of  the  earths  may  be  formed 
by  mixing  ferrate  of  potash  with  solutions  of  their  salts. 
1.  A.  has  never  been  obtained  In  a  free  state.  Farm. 
FeH.04. 

Ferrlejra'nof^n,  or  Ferridctanoobn,  m.  [Lat  /sr- 
nem,  iron,  and  cyanogen.']  (Chem.)  A  radical  derived 
from  cyanogen,  but  which  has  never  been  isolated.  It 
gives  rise  to  salts  known  as  fenicyanides,  a  good  exam- 
ple of  whick  is  the  ferricyanide  of  potasrium,  or  red 
Erussiate  of  potash  of  conmierce.  This  salt  is  formed 
y  passing  chloride  through  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  pota<wiiim.  The  Ii<|uid  assumes  a  brown  color,  and, 
when  evaporated,  dejMieits  beautiful  red  rhombic  crys- 
tals. Ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared  in  large 
auantlties  fur  the  use  of  the  calico-printer.  The  splen- 
id  dye  known  as  Tnnibuirs  blue  is  formed  by  mixing 
it  with  a  solollou  of  protosulphate  of  ii-ou.  Furm.  for 
F.,  Cj.Ni.Fe,. 

Fer'rler,  n.    One  who  has  charge  of  a  ferry-boat 

Fer'rler,  Jaux,  a  Scottish  noTelist,  b.  at>  Edinburgh, 
1782.  She  was  an  intimate  fWend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  literati  of  her  day.  She 
wrote  three  novels,  which  are  still  popular,  viz. :  J/ar- 
riage;  The  Inheritance;  and  Destiny,  or  the  Chief  ^m 
Daughter.  They  are  vigorous  and  lively  pictures  of 
Scottish  life  and  chanicter.    D.  1854. 

Ferriferous,  a,  [Fr.  ferrifire,  fh)m  Lat.  ferrum^ 
iron,  and/»frr«,  to  bear.]    Producing  or  yielding  iron. 

Fer'rlS,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  to., 
about  50  m.  W.  of  Saginaw  City. 

Fer'rlsbnrs,  in  Vrrmrmt,  a  post-township  of  Addison 
CO..  on  Lake  Champlaln,  about  SO  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Mont* 
pelier. 

Fer'ro.    See  Can  abt  Islands. 

Ferrocal'elle,  n.  (Jfin.)  Calcite  containing  carbon- 
ate of  iron. 

Ferroco'baltlfe,!!.  (Jf»n.)  Cobaltite  (or  Cobaltins, 
q.  V.)  containing  iron. 

Ferroey'anate,  n.  [Lat  ferrum.  Iron,  and  Or.  Mo* 
nns,  a  dark-blue  substanee.]  (Chem.)  Same  as  Fkbbo> 
ctanidb,  0.  V. 

Ferrocjr'anide,  n.  {Chem.)  See  Fbbbootanoqkii. 
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Ferrocjrmn'oi^n,  n.  [Lat  ferrum^  Iron,  and  cyan- 
ogen.] A  nuUcul  deriTed  from  cyanogen  that  has  never 
be«^n  itfoluted.  It  girea  rise  to  aalta  known  as  ferrocy- 
anidea,  of  which  the  ferroejfonide  of  poiatrium^  or  yel 
low  pruasiate  of  potash,  is  an  example.  This  salt  in 
manufactured  on  h  Tery  large  scale  for  the  nse  of  color- 
makers  and  calico-printers,  bv  heating  dried  blood, 
bones,  parings  of  hides,  and  other  nitrogenons  animal 
matter,  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  %  of  iron-filings.  The  fused  mass  is  heated  %rith 
water  in  open  boilers,  when  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained, 
which,  after  evaporation,  yields  truncated  pyramidal 
crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  containing  3  equiv- 
alents of  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  contains  the  elements  of  prnssic  acid  when 
in  solution,  but  is  not  poisonous.    Distilled  with  sul- 

Eharic  add  it  yields  prnssic  acid  in  large  quantities.  It 
I  much  used  in  calico-printing  and  color-making  for  the 
production  of  a  fine  blue  color  known  as  Prussian  bine 
iq.  v.\  with  the  persalU  of  iron.  When  protosalts  of 
iron  are  used,  a  dirty,  greenish-white  precipitate  falls 
down,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  distinguishing  tests 
between  the  per-  and  proto-salts  of  iron.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  mannfactnre  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  With  the 
salts  of  copper  it  forms  a  characteristic  purple-brown 
precipitate,  and  is  used  as  a  test  for  salts  of  that  metal. 
With  salts  of  cobalt  it  gives  a  yellowish-green  precipi- 
tate. 

Fer'rol,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Spain,  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Qalicia,  prov.  of  Comnna,  and  one  of  the  3 
naval  deps.  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  situated  on  the  N. 
arm  of  the  Ray  of  Betanxos,  12  m.  N.K.  of  the  city  of 
Comnna,  and  26  8.W.  of  Cape  Ortegal ;  Ut  439  '2^2lfy' 
N.,  Lon.  8°  15'  W.  The  harbor  of  F.  Is  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe  in  point  of  depth,  capacity,  and  safety,  and  is 
approached  by  a  narrow  channel  only  admitting  one 
TeMel  at  a  time,  and  which  is  commanded  by  strong  forts. 
This  port  being  intended  for  the  royal  navy,  general 
commerce  and  all  foreign  merchant-ships  are  excluded. 
It  was  captnred  by  Marshal  Sonlt  in  1809.    Fop.  19,144. 

Fer'rotnont,  in  Ktw  Jersey,  a  Tillage  of  Morris  oo., 
about  10  m.  W.N.W.  of  Morristown. 

F«rrotlt'i»nlt«,n.  (Jfm.)  8amea8ScHomLOE!nTi,7.v. 

Ferra'irinated,  a.  [See  Imfoa.]  Having  the  prop- 
erties of  oxi<le  of  iron. 

Fermirin'«oiui«  or  Ferm'irln^o*«  <*•  [^-  /''^ 
rugineux  ;  ldit,/errug>nnu,  (rom/erruffo^  oxide  of  iron.] 
Of  the  color  of  fust,  or  oxide  of  iron. 

— Partaking  of  iron;  containing  particles  of  iron. 

Ferru'c*,  n.  [Lat.,  iron  rust,  from  ferrum,  iron.]  A 
disease Tn  certain  plants,  commonly  called  Rust,  q.  v. 

Fer'mle,  {frr^ril,  or fer'ro'd.)  n.  [Fr.  viroU^  fn»m  Lat. 
virioJo,  a  little  bracelet:  dim.  of  virt>,  an  ornament 
for  the  arm.]  A  ring  of  metal  put  around  the  end  of  a 
cane,  ataflT.  or  other  thing,  to  strengthen  it. 

Ferru'tnlnafe,  v.a.[  LkI.  ferruiKinare,  frovafnrumen^ 
cement  for  braxing.]  To  brase,  solder,  or  unite  metals. 

Fermmlna'tlou,  n.  [See  Supra.]  The  brazing,  or 
soldering  uf  metals. 

Fer'ry,  ».  [A.  8.  /rr,  faru,  a  passage,  ftt)m  faran,  to 
pass.]  A  liberty  to  have  a  boat  upon  a  river  for  the 
transportation  of  men,  horses,  and  carriages  with  their 
contents,  for  a  reasonable  ti>ll.  —  Also  the  place  across 
which  such  vessel  passes.  —  In  the  U.  States,  ferries  are 
established  by  legislatiTe  authority,  exercised  either  di- 
rectly or  by  a  delegation  of  powers  to  courts,  commis- 
sioners, or  municipulitles.  Without  such  authority  no 
one,  thonxh  he  may  be  the  owner  of  both  banks  of  the 
riTer,  has  a  ri)cbt  to  keep  a  public  ferry.  The  owners 
of  ferries  are  common  carriers,  and  liable,  as  such,  for 
the  carriage  of  the  goods  and  persons  that  they  receive 
on  their  boats.  They  may  determine  when  and  how 
often,  and  upon  what  terms,  their  boats  shall  cross  the 
riTer, and  what  they  will  transp«>rt:  but  all  these  things 
tbey  must  do  by  general  rules,  without  laToritism  or 
arbitrary  excepUon. 

~The  term  b  also  commonly  applied  to  the  Tessel  for 
ferrying,  or  ferry-boat. 

Fer'rjr,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  ferian^  to  cause  to  pass,  fW>m  farati, 
to  go.]  To  convey,  or  carry  OTer  a  river,  strait,  or  other 
water,  in  a  boat. 

—V.  n.    To  pass  over  a  stream,  or  strait,  in  a  boat. 

Fer'ry*  in  Iowa,  a  post  office  of  Mahaska  en. 

Fer'rjr-boaiy  n.  A  boat  for  conveying  pasiiengerg across 
a  ferry. 

Fer'rjrland,  a  town  on  the  9.E.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, alwiit  35  m.  S.W.  of  St  John's. 

Fer'rjr-mail,  n.  One  who,  for  hire,  transports  goods 
or  passengers  across  a  stream  or  strait. 

Ferry  Point,  in  California,  a  village  of  Del  Norte  Co., 
about  66  ni.  K.  of  Crescent  City. 

Fer'rjrsburpr*  '»  Michigan,  a  poat-village  of  Ottawa 
CO.,  on  UrNud  lUver,  about  2  m.  from  Lake  Michigan. 

Fer'rjrvllle*  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  8t.  Clair  co. 

Fer'rjrvllle,  in  Witconsin,  a  P.  O.  of  Crawford  co. 

Ver'tlgB^  in  /Vnnxy/vanto,  a  post-office  of  Venango  oo. 

Fertile,  (fer'iil,)  a.  [Kr.  fertile;  Lni.  feHili*,  fn.m 
ferr*L,  to  produce.]  Fruitful;  producing  fruit  abun- 
dantly;  rich;  prolific;  prt»dnctive;  inventive;  aa.AfT- 
tiU  mind,  a  country  ferOU  in  mineral,  n  fertile  fiock. 

(B"t  )  Cnpalile  of  producing  fruit.  Stamens  are  also 
said  to  be  (urtile  when  their  anthers  contain  good  pol- 
len.—  kfertiU- flower  is  one  having  pistils. 

Fer'tllely.  adv.    In  a  fertile  manner. 

Fer'tllenemi,  »•.  Fertility. 

Fertil'l ty,  n.  [  Fr.  frrtHiU ;  Lat.  fertiUta$,  trom  fern, 
to  boar,  to  produce.]  Richness;  qualityof  producing  fruit 
in  al>undance;  abundant  resources;  fertile  invention. 

Pertll'lty,  in  Penn*iflvania,  a  P.  O.  of  l^ancaster  co. 

Permit  Use,  r.  a.  {¥T.f>rtilivr.]  To  make  fertile  or  pro- 
ductive ;  to  enrich ;  to  fecundate ;  as,  to  fertilue  the  soil. 


Fer'tillaer,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  rradon  pro* 

duetive ;  as,  guano  is  a jgreat/erfi/uer. 
Fertlllsa'tlon,  n.    The  act  or  prooesa  of  rtDdering 

productive. 

iJiot.)     See  iMPRMNATtOX. 

Fer'ala,  n.  (Btd.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Apiaeem^  in- 
cluding phints  with  yellow  flowers,  and  thin,  flat  fruit 
resembling  that  of  tlie  parsnip.  The  species  are  chiefly 
natives  of  Persia.  K  atafaetida  is  the  plant  described 
by  Kannpfer  as  yielding  the  milky  juice  called  asafoe- 
tida ;  but  F.  per$iea  and  others  are  no  doubt  also  the 
origin  of  the  drug. 

Femla'eeoiui,  a.  [Lat/eni2acna,  from  ferula,  the 
giant  fennel.]  Having  a  stalk  like  a  reed,  or  resem- 
bling the  giant  fennel;  as,  the/«rMk(ceoia  plants. 

Fer'ule,  n.  [Lat./ert«to,  from /eno,  I  strike.]  A  little 
flat  piece  of  wood  for  panishing  children  at  school,  by 
striking  them  on  the  palm  of  tlie  hand.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied, idso,  to  a  species  of  cane  used  for  the  same  pur< 
pose  of  casttgation.  —  In  the  time  of  the  Baatem  empire, 
the /eru/a  was  the  name  given  to  the  emperor's  sceptre. 
It  consisted  of  a  long  stem  with  a  flat  head,  and  is  olten 
seen  depicted  on  old  medals. 

Fer'ule,  t>.  a.  To  punish  with  a  femle. 

Fer'veucjr,  n.  [It./erpen«a,  from  Lat /ercere,  to  boil, 
to  glow.]  Heat  of  mind ;  ardor ;  eagerness ;  pious 
ardor  or  seal ;  warmth  of  dcYotion ;  as,  when  yon  pray, 
let  it  be  with  fervency. 

Fer'vent,  a.  [Lat./crveiu,fh>m/<rvrre,  to  be  aglow.] 
Glowing;  boiling;  burning;  hot;  as,  the /ervcni  sum- 
mer. 

— Warm  in  feeling;  hot  in  temper;  ardent;  excited; 
animated ;  glowing  with  religions  seal  i  flaming  with 
devotion ;  as,  a  fervent  desire  to  do  good,  a  ft 
Catholic. 

Fer'Tently,  adv.  Ardently;  sealously;  eagerly;  ve- 
hemently. 

Fer'ventness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  xealous  or 
vehement. 

Ferves'cent,  a.  [Lat /erve*c«r^,  incept  trom  fervere, 
to  boil,  to  glow.]    Ueginning  to  grow  hut 

Fer'vld,  a.  [Lat.  fervidta,  hot,  from  fervere.]  Hot 
burning;  boiling;  as,  the  fervid  rays  of  the  snn. 

— Vehement;  eager;  Eealous;  as,  you  have  my  fervid 
wishes. 

Fer'vldly,  adv.  With  glowing  warmth ;  Tory  hotly. 

Fer'vldllMMS  n.  Oiowing  heat ;  ardor  of  mind ;  warm 
seal. 

Fer'TOr,  n.  [Xat,  from/errere.]  Heat;  warmth;  as, 
the  fervor  of  the  day.  —  Heat  of  mind ;  seal ;  ardor  of 
piety ;  as,  the /crvor  of  his  devotion. 

Fesa,  {fd'ta,)  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Farsistan,  78  m. 
S.E.  of  Shirax.  Manuf.  Silks,  cottons,  wo«>llena.  Pi>p. 
estim.  at  18,500. 

Fefl'eennlne  Terse*,  n.;>{.  {Anc.  Poetry.)  A  kind 
of  rude  licentious  poi'try,  common  in  ancient  Italy,  and 
■aid  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Voscennium,  an 
Etrurian  city  where  they  had  their  origin.  They  were 
in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  two  persons,  who 
satirized  and  ridiculed  each  other's  follies  and  vices. 
They  wera  sung  on  festive  occasions,  as  the  harvest- 
home  and  weddings.  The  emperor  An^stus  prohibited 
them,  as  tending  to  corrupt  the  public  morals.  They 
aro  chiefly  remarkable  as  giving  rise  to  Satire,  q.  v. 

Feaeb,  Cf^^y)  Joseph,  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
and  brother  of  Letitia  Raraolino, mother  of  NiH>oleon  I., 
B.  at  AJaccio,  Corsica,  1704.  He  was  educated  in  France 
for  the  Church ;  in  1700  he  was  appointed  by  his  nephew. 
Gen.  Bonaparte,  commissary-general  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  in  which  capacity  he  realised  a  princely  fortune. 
He  afterwards  resumed  his  clerical  studies,  and  adopt- 
ing the  profession,  was,  in  1802,  consecrated  archbUihop 
of  Lyons.  In  the  year  afterwards,  F.  received  a  cardi- 
nal's hat,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  as  French  ambassador. 
In  1804  he  accompanied  Pius  VII.  to  Paris,  to  assist  at 
the  emperor's  coronation,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
createil  Grand  Almoner  of  France.  As  president  of  the 
Council  of  Paris,  he  energetically  opposed  his  nephew 
on  many  occasions,  and  especially  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  pope.  He  flnally  fell  into  disgrace 
with  the  emperor,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  dignified  ease  and  affluence, 
posseMing  the  finest  library  and  picture-gallery  that 
even  Rome  oonld  boast  of.    D.  1838. 

Fea'ene,  n.  [Yr.fttu;  O.  Y.festu^  from  IaX,.  fettuea,  %, 
grass.]  A  small  stick,  stalk,  wire,  or  the  like,  used  to 
point  out  the  letters  to  children  learning  to  read. 

— r.  a.  To  point  out  the  letters  with  a  fescne. 

FeA'eue>iri*MM«  *»•  {Bol.)    SeeFBsrucA. 

Fe'sels,  or  Fa'nels,  n.  rPr./a«^o/^jt ;  Lat.  phaseolus ; 
Gr.  phatiolug,  the  kidney-bean.]    A  kind  of  Itase  grain. 

Feaa,  or  Fesse,  n.  [N.  Fr  fasca ;  Lat/a«cta,  a  band.] 
(Her.)  One  of  the  mi'raorabit*  ordinances,  consisting  of 
lines  drawn  horizontally  arro.Hd  the  shield,  and  contain- 
ing the  third  part  of  It,  Itetween  the  honor  point  and 
the  nonibril.  It  N  suppoxe^l  to  represent  the  waist- 
belt  or  girdle  of  honor,  which  was  one  of  the  insignia 
of  knighthood.— /Vr /Vm  a  shield,  or  charge  in  a 
shield,  in  Mill  to  be  party  per  fets,  when  it  is  horizon- 
tally (iivideil  through  the  middle,  or,  as  the  French  say, 
simply  cottpi.  —  Funoixf  is  said  of  a  charge  placed  in 
festt ;  that  is  to  say,  horisontally  across  the  shield. 

Fens'-polnt,  n.  (Her.)  The  exact  centre  of  an  ea- 
cntt'heon. 

Fes'tal,  o.  [Lat. /Mtalw,  from  fettum,  a  feast  See 
Fkast.J  Pertaining  to  a  festival ;  Joyous ;  gay ;  mirthful. 

Fes'tally.  (ufe.  Joyously;  mirthfully. 

Fen'tennlne,  or  Feaeennlue,  n.    See  Fucih- 

KIIfK   VeRSBS. 

Fes'ter,  v.  n.  [Perhaps  from  Lat.  pus,  or  pUMtula,  mat- 
ter, or  a  sore  emitting  matter.]    To  rankle ;  to  potreiy 


to  become  oormpt  or  pnmlent :  saidof  wmniflanra 
— To  beomie  malignant;  as,  the  quarrel  feattrt  la  hit 

breast 
— V.  a.  To  cause  to  grow  virulent 
— n.  An  Inflammatory  tnmor  •lischarging  matter. 
Fea'terment,  n.    The  conaiUon  of  rankling  as  of 

the  passions. 
— The  discharge  of  matter,  as  of  sores  or  wonodi. 
Featl'BO,  n.    (Logic.)    The  third  term  of  the  aeoood 

figure  of  the  ayllogUro,  the  first  of  which  is  a  nnivenal 

negative  proposition,  the  neoond  a  particolar  afflnnmtive, 

and  the  third  a  particniar  uegatire ;  as, 
*■  n».  No  tMtd  msa  can  be  Itappj ; 
Tl.  Some  rtebrnMO  art  badoMn  ;  srga, 
I/O.  Sons  rieti  omb  are  i 


Fea'tlval.  n.  [Lat /«s<tviu, Joyous,  gay ;  from/cstaiL 
a  feast]  Time  of  feasting;  an  anniversary  daj  of  dvfl 
or  religious  Joy.  —  See  Fkaot. 

—a.  Pertaining  to  a  feast;  Joyona;  mirthfuL 

Fea'tlve,  a.  Gay ;  mirthful ;  Joyous. 

Featlvely,  adv.    In  a  festive  manner. 

FeaUT'lty,  n.  [Lat/esfitatos,  a  holiday.]  Joyfiilness: 
gayety  ;  social  Joy,  or  exhihiration  of  spirits  at  an  n- 
tertainment;  as,  tht  festivities  of  this  holiday  time. 

— A  time  df  rejoicing;  a  festive  celebration. 

Fea'tl vona,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  Joyous ;  mirthftO. 

Featoon',  n.  [Fr.  feston,  from  Lat  festum,  a  feast] 
Something  in  imitation  of  the  garland  or  wrc«th  much 
used  by  the  Italians  on  the  church-doors,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  feasts ;  a  wreath  hanging  in  a  dependent 
curve. 


Fig.  1002.  —  PRSTOOjr. 
(Fnaa  Bt  Mark's  Ubrarj,  Vsaka.) 

(Arch,  dt  Sculp.)  An  ornament  composed  of  flowen, 
(hiita,  and  leaves  interwoven  or  twisted  together,  sus- 
pended at  each  end,  and  fidling  down  in  the  form  of  a 
curve  or  arch. 

—V.  a.  To  form  into,  or  deck  with  garlands,  thickest  at 
the  middle  and  suspended  by  the  two  extremes. 

Festooned',  p.  a.    Adorned  with  festoons. 

Featoon'y,  a.    Consisting  of  fiestoons. 

Featu'ea,  n.  (BoL)  The  Fescne.  a  genus  of  planta,  order 
Oraminacess,  having  in  some  species  a  loose,  in  some  a 
contracted  panicle;  the  spikelets  many-flowered,  with 
two  unequal  glumes,  which  they  mnch  exceed  in  length ; 
each  floret  having  two  lanceolate  palese,  the  ont«r  pale« 
rounded  at  the  back,  and  acuminate  or  awned  at  the 
summit ;  the  stigmas  growing  from  the  apex  of  the  ger- 
meu.  The  species  are  nnroerons,  and  are  very  wi£»ly 
diffused  over  the  world,  both  in  the  northern  and  south- 
ern hemispheres.  Among  them  are  many  of  the  naost 
▼aluable  pasture  and  fodder  grasses.  None  are  more 
valuable  than  some  of  the  British  species.  —  Modern 
Ftseue  (F  pratentis),  a  species  with  spreading  panicle 
and  linear  spikelets,  fh>m  two  to  three  feet  high,  intro- 
duced in  fields  and  pastures.  Is  perhuM  excelled  by  no 
meadow  or  pasture  grass  whatever.  It  is  suitable  both 
for  alternate  husbandry  and  for  permanent  pasture. 

FeA'tns,  PoRatm,  pro-consul  and  governor  of  Judaa,  be- 
fore whom  St.  Paul  was  aocoaed  by  the  Jews ;  but  the 
apostle  api>ealing  to  the  emperor,  Feetns  sent  him  to 
Rome.  —  Also,  a  celebrated  Latin  grammarian,  whose 
age  is  not  accurately  ascertained ;  but  he  is  believed  to 
have  lived  in  the  Sd  century.  He  compiled  some  toIo- 
minous  works  on  his  favorite  science,  and  is  claased  by 
Scaliger  among  the  best  or  most  nseftil  etymologista  fw 
understanding  the  language  of  ancient  Rome.  Porcias 
Festns  lived  in  the  1st  Oentnry,  a.  d. 

Fe'tal,  a.    [From  Fxtvs,  q.  v.]    Belonging  to  a  foetus. 

Feta'tlon,  n.    The  formation  of  a  fotns. 

Fetek,  (feeh,)  v.  a.  [A.  S./eccan,  oefeocan ;  Tx\».fakm^ 
to  prepare;  Icel./dAr,  haste;  Dan./aye,  quick,  fleet]  To 
go  and  bring,  or  simply  to  bring ;  to  bring  or  draw ;  to 
get ;  as,  Vo  fetch  a  book. 

"  And  wiUi  a  eordsd  ladder /btcA  bsr  dovn."  —  8kmk». 
(In  strictness,  the  term  fetth  expresses  the  going  to  a 
place  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  something  thence ;  but 
the  distinction  is  often  colloquially  lost  sight  of,  and 
fdch  and  bring  are  thus  used  synonymously.) 

— ^To  obtain  as  its  price ;  to  sell  for;  as,  the  goods /eCdbetf 
a  handsome  profit. — To  make :  to  perform ;  to  do ;  to  ac- 
complish ;  as,  the  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  to  fetch  one  a  blow 
in  the  face,  %o  fetch  a  turn  in  a  cable. 
*  The  fox  /rteA«(i  a  bandred  leapt  at  a  elnstsr  of  grapes.'*  X'JWia. 

— -To  reach ;  to  arrive  at;  to  come  to ;  to  attain ;  — some- 
times before  tip. 
Sayi  ttas  bare.  I  can  /Irtdk  «jp  tbs  (ortolss  wbsa  I  plea*e.**L' ACra. 

— ^To  bring  back  or  recall,  as  to  conscionsness ;  aa,  Xo  fetch 
a  person  out  of  a  swoon. 

-To  reduce ;  to  throw ;  as,  to  be/efcfocf  down  by  a  push. 
To  fetch  a  pump.  (Naut.)  To  pour  water  into  in  order 
to  make  it  suck. —  Th  fetch  way.  (Naut )  To  be  cranky, 
or  inclined  to  be  hove  fh)m  one  aide  to  the  other ;— eaid 
of  a  ship. 

— V.  n.  To  move  or  turn ;  to  reach :  to  attain ;  aa,  to  fetdk 
to  windward. 

— fi.  [A.  S  faeen,  faeen,  frand,  gnile ;  Ger.  /tuen  ;  IceL 
fyx.  cunnins.  See  Fox.]  A  stratagem  by  which  any- 
thing is  indirectly  p«fMrmed,  or  by  which  one  thing 
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I  intended  and  another  b  done ;  m,  "  It  if  %feich  of 
wtt**  iSttakt,)— Jl  wraith;  the  apparition  of  a  living 


*•  Tk«  T«7  /rte*  and  tboat  of  Mrs.  Oamp,  boaaet  and  mU."  Didtmu. 

Fetcb'er,  n.    One  who  fetches  or  brings. 

r«t«,  (/d<,)  A.  [Fr.  SeeFiAtT.]  A  feetiTal ;  a  celebra- 
tion ;  a  merrymaking :  a  feetirit^. 

FttCv  V.  a.  To  enterutn;  to  feaat;  to  give  a  feetlral  in 
honor  of;  at,  VafeU  royalty. 

r»tO.«ll«mptl»e,  (fdtrtham^fd'tr,)  n,  [Fr.J  A  feati- 
val  held  in  the  open  air ;  an  alfrtaco  entertainment ;  a 
picnic 

Feih'ard*  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary,  8  m.  8JB.  of 
OMbel ;  pop.  4,300. 

re^ck,  Fe'ttoli,  n.  [Vr./itiehe,  from  Lat./acMMiw.j 
An  object  of  idol^worship  among  certain  of  the  African 
negro  tri  bee. 

P«ilcklsiii,  FettctaDi,  (/tt't-cAicm,)  n.  jFr.  /eti- 
eUmc]  Tlie  worshipping  of  a  fetich.  The  word  fetich  is 
said  to  lie  derived  fVum  Uie  Portuguese  word  fUiio.  be- 
witched, or  poMcasod  by  fitiries,  and  was  applied  by  them 
to  the  object 
worshipped 
by  the  ne- 
groes of  Af- 
rica. Hence 
the  term  haa 
come  to  be 
generally  re- 
csiT«d,and  ia 
applied  to 
anything  in 
natnreor  art 
to  which  a 
magical  now- 
sr  it  ascribed, 
as  stones, 
carved  fm- 
sm,Ac.  Fet- 
ichismis  the 
worship  of 

material  subetancea,  and  prevails  very  extensively  among 
barbarons  nations,  especially  those  of  the  negro  race. 
Among  them,  tribes,  families,  and  individuals  have  their 
respective  fetiches;  which  are  often  objecte  casually 
selected,  as  stones,  weapons,  vessels,  plants,  Ac.,  and  the 
mde  worshipper  does  not  hesitate  to  chastise,  or  even 
throw  away  or  destroy  his  fetich,  if  it  does  not  seem  to 
natify  bb  desires.  **  To  trMnsfer,**  says  Mr.  Grote,  **  to 
inanimate  objects  the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  willing  and 
designing  attributes  of  human  beings,  is  among  the 
esrlj  and  wide-spread  instiiicte  of  mankind,  and  one  of 
the  primitive  forms  uf  religion ;  and  although  the  en- 
Hutment  of  reHson  and  experience  gradually  displaces 
this  elementery  feticliism,  and  banishes  it  from  the  re- 
gions of  reality  into  those  of  conventional  fictions,  yet 
ue  Ibrce  of  momentary  passion  will  often  suffice  to  su- 
persede the  acquired  habit,  and  even  an  intelligent  roan 
Bay  be  impelled,  in  a  moment  of  agonising  pain,  to  kiclc 
or  beat  the  lifeless  object  from  which  he  has  suifered." 
BUlorjf  of  Qrteo^  vol.  v. 

Fe^elde,  n.    [From  faiut,  and  Ut  ecdrrv,  to  kill.] 
KMfd.)  The  act  or  process  of  killing  the  fioetus  in  the 
womb. 
(Low.)  The  act  of  causing  abortion. 

Fe^d«  a.  [Lat/orttdiu,  from  faUo^  to  stink.]  Having 
a  strong  or  rancid  scent ;  possessing  noxious  or  offen- 
sifs  smell;  stinking;  as,  %  fetid  breath. 

**  Cairo's  flltb  aad/iKrf  flelda."  —  Thomtom, 

Fg^Jae— ,  ft.  Qnality  of  being  fetid,  or  of  smelling 
offensively;  fetor;  putrescent  stench. 

FcttTorons,  a.  [See  Fcrus.]  Bringing  forth  young,  as 


JV^.1008. 

ranCHBS  AND  AMULR8. 


»il««iL,ii.  [From/ee<  and  locfc.1  The  tuft  of  hair  that 


B  as  Frioh.  o.  V. 

Feil^ck,!!.  [From /ee<  and  locfc. 
grows  behind  on  a  horse's  foot;  afso,  the  Joint  on  which 
such  hair  grows ;  the  part  of  a  leg  where  a  tnlt  of  hair 
grows  behind  on  horses. 
"  TMr  woaaded  steed*  fret  /MCeek  dsep  la  gore. "  ~  Aate. 

Fet«r,  fi.  [Lat./(0tor.]  Stench;  stink;  an  offensive 
tm«ll;  aputreacentodor:  fetidness. 

( JM.)  The  term  is  generally  confined  to  the  offensive 
gases  given  off  fh>m  decomposition,  the  result  of  inflam- 
aation,  as  in  cases  of  sloughing  or  mortification  after 
wounds  and  injuries;  also  from  the  decav  of  the  teeth, 
or  a  depraved  state  of  the  stomach,  tainting  the  breath, 
when  the  person  ia  said  to  have  a  fetid  breath;  and 
also  fhHn  the  exhalations  given  off  fh>m  the  mouth  and 
body  in  typhus  or  low  putrid  fever ;  and  finally,  in  cases 
of  salivation,  where  the  breath  becomes  highly  disagree- 
sble  from  the  absorption  of  the  mercury. 

Fetfb^lyn.  (Jftn.)  Same  as  Chlobopal,  9.  v. 

F«rt«r,  n.  [A.  S.  fmier,  ftUn-,  pi.  fmUro,  fh>ra  /ot,  pi. 
fit,  a  foot;  Icel.  >^«M^,  (pi.)  See  Foot.]  A  chain  or 
shackle  put  on  the  leg  of  a  naalefactor,  or  a  person  ac- 
cused of  crime. 

—Anything  that  confines  or  restrains  fh>m  motion  or  ac- 
tion; as,  the /«iten  of  love. 

**  rassleaa  tse  flaroe  10  be  la  >Ut«ri  beaod."  —  A^. 

— e.  a.  Tb  put  fetters  upon ;  to  shackle  or  confine,  as  the 
fMt  with  a  chain;  to  bind. 

"My  betlsart/nnrsrf,  bataiy  Art  It  f^ee." ~  Jfgloa. 

—To  confine,  as  action;  to  restrain  motion;  to  impose 
checks  or  reatrainto  upon ;  as,/ettcred  by  obligations. 
**  M  /  eoaedsaee  I  thoB  art/Mtr'tf  BBore  than  fltr  ahaakt  or  wriati, 

Jftote. 

F«f terlesfl,  a.  Unshackled;  Itee  (h)m  fetters. 

FerteraMU^  in  W,  VxrginiaL,  a  post-village  of  Taylor 
o».,  abt  100  m.  8JL  of  WheeUng. 


Fet'tle*  «.  a.  [From  0.  Fr.  faUMTt\  To  repair;  to 
manage;  to  set  to  righto;  to  put  in  order.  (In  exten- 
sive provincial  use  in  England.) 

"  Pretend  to  J^ttU  about  the  room."  —  Smifi, 

—V.  n.    To  do  Job-work ;  to  manage  small  matters. 

Fettle,  n.  Act  of  fettling  or  putting  to  righto ;  a  placing 
in  order.    (Prov.  English.) 

Fett'stein,  n.    [Ger.,  fat-stone.]    (JA'n.)    Same  as  Nb- 

PHXUTB,  q.  V. 

Fe'tiM*  n.;  pL  Fitusks.  [Lat./arfia,  fh)m  the  root  /«o, 
implying  fruitfulness,  increase.]  The  young  of  an  ani- 
mal in  the  womb  after  being  perfectly  formed. 

Fet'wibli,  n.  [Ar.]  A  decision  rendered  in  writing  by 
a  Turkish  niufU. 

Feueli'teralenben,  Eduabd,  Baror  Voir,  an  eminent 
Oerman  physician  and  lyrical  writer,  B.  at  Vienna,  1806. 
He  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  university  of  that  city 
in  1S33,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty.  Ills  principal  works  are,  XeArfrucA  der  Urtt- 
lichen  SeeUnkunde  (1846),  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  Zur  DiUtetik  der  SuU  (1838),  which 
has  run  through  not  less  than  28  editions.  F.  wrote 
many  "  Burschenlieder,"  (student-songs,)  one  of  which, 
£s  i$t  bestimnU  in  OotUi  Rath^  is  very  popuUr  in  Ger- 
many. His  complete  works,  in  7  vols.,  were  published 
by  Hebbel,  Vienna,  1851-3.    D.  1849. 

Feudy  {/ud,)n.  [A.  S./acAfA<,  vengeance;  Qw.fehdt; 
Dan.  f^de ;  Icel.  ftud,  smothered  anger.  Root  Sansk. 
oftf,  to  pain.]  A  cleadly  quarrel ;  hat^  or  contentioOi 
to  be  terminated  only  by  death;  a  contention,  broil, 
contest,  strife,  or  quarrel ;  particularly  families  or  par- 
ties in  a  state. 

**  Id  rormer  acet  it  wat  a  policy  af  Franee  to  raise  iatettine 
fmd*  and  ditooida  in  Oraat  Britain." — Addiaon. 

— A  combination  of  persons,  connected  by  ties  of  blood  or 
descent  in  common,  to  revenge  any  affront  or  injury 
done  or  offered  to  one  of  their  race,  on  the  offender  and 
all  his  kindred ;  a  vendetta. 
*•  At  fleroe  and  laatlog  at  a  Hi(hland/ewa."  Marquia  ofMontn—. 

Feud,  It.  [From  L.  Lat. /mdum  ;  It,  feudo,  Jin ;  Fr. 
J^/.]    (Law.)    Same  as  Fu,  q.  v.     See,  also,  Fxcdal 

SrttTEM. 

Feudibl,  (f&'dal,)  a.  [0.  Fr.]  Pertaining  to  fends, 
fiefs,  or  fees ;  as,  held  hj  feudal  tenure.  —  Consisting  of 
fends  or  fiefs;  embracing  tenure  by  military  services ; 
as,  th9  feudal  system,  the  feudal  ages. 

Feu'dallsm,  n.    The  feudal  system. 

Feu'dAllst,  n.  One  versed  in  feudal  laws ;  one  who 
advocates  the  feudal  system. 

Feudal'ity,  n.  [Fr.  fiodaliU.]  SUte  or  qnality  of 
being  feudal ;  feudal  form  or  constitution. 

FeudlUisa'tlon,  n.  Act  of  reducing  to  feudal  tenure. 

Feu'dalise^  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  feudal  state  or  tenure. 

Feu'diblljr,  cuiv.  In  a  feudal  manner ;  after  the  feudal 
laws. 

Feudal  System,  n.  {Hist.)  That  constitutional  sys- 
tem which  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  northern 
nations  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  and  which 
has  left  imporUnt  traces  of  its  existence  in  most  Buro- 

rm  countries.  The  constitution  of  feuds  had  ito  origin 
the  military  policy  of  the  Goths,  Huus,  Vandals,  and 
other  northern  nattions,  who  overran  Europe  at  the  de- 
clension of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  term  fend  is  of 
very  doubtful  dorivatiwii,  but  most  probably  It  is  formed 
from  the  Teutonic  fee  or  /«A,  wages  or  pay  for  service, 
and  odhf  or  od,  property  or  possession ;  a  foud,  then, 
being  the  property  or  possession  given  as  wages  for 
service.  In  onler  to  secure  their  newly  acquired  pos- 
sessions, and  at  the  same  time  to  reward  their  deserving 
followers,  the  conquering  generals  were  wont  to  allot 
large  districte,or  parcels  of  land,  to  the  superior  officers 
of  the  army,  and  these  were  by  them  a^n  dealt  out  in 
smaller  allotments  or  parcels,  to  the  inferior  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  condition  annexed  to  these  holdings 
vras  that  the  possessor  should  do  service  faithfully,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  wars,  to  him  by  whom  they  were 
given ;  for  which  purpose  he  took  the  oath  of  fealty 
(iuramentum  fideliUitis\  and  in  case  of  the  breach  of 
this  condition  and  oath,  by  not  performing  the  stipu- 
lated service,  or  by  deserting  the  lord  in  battle,  the 
lands  were  again  to  revert  to  him  who  granted  them. 
The  ownership  of  the  laud,  therefore,  properly  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  superior,  and  probably  at  first  was 
resumable  by  him  at  pleasure,  or  at  least  on  the  death 
of  the  holder ;  but  in  most  countries,  lands  soon  came 
to  assume  an  hereditary  character,  the  righto  of  a  supe- 
rior, on  the  death  of  a  vassal,  being  confined  to  the  ex- 
action of  certain  dues  fh>m  his  son  and  successor,  as  a 
consideration  for  confirming  to  him  the  feud  which  his 
fiftther  had  held.  Where  the  land  descended  to  a  female, 
the  superior  was  entitled  to  control  her  marriage,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  trustworthy  vassal,  a  privi- 
lege which,  like  the  other,  vras  afterward  converted  into 
a  pecuniary  payment  According  to  this  system,  every 
receiver  of  land,  or  feudatory,  was  bound,  when  called 
upon,  to  serve  his  immediate  lord  or  superior,  and  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  defend  him.  Such  lord  or  superior  was 
likewise  subordinate  to,  and  under  the  command  of,  a 
higher  superior  or  lord ;  and  so  on  upwards  to  the  prince 
or  general  himself.  The  several  lords  were  also  recip- 
rocally bound  in  their  respective  gradations  to  protect 
the  possessions  they  had  given.  Thus  the  connection 
between  lord  and  vassal  was  made  to  wear  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mutual  interchange  of  benefito  —  of 
bounty  and  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  gratitude 
and  service  on  the  other.  In  this  way  the  feudal  con- 
nection was  estoblished,  and  an  army  was  always  at 
command,  ready  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  whole  or  of 
any  part  of  the  newly  acquired  territory.  The  wisdom 
of  theae  measures  became  evident  to  the  other  princes 
of  Europe,  and  many  of  them  who  were  independent 


adopted  this  svstem  as  a  means  of  strengthening  thdr 
power,  parcelling  out  their  royal  territories,  or  persuad- 
ing their  sutdecto  to  surrender  up  and  retake  th^r  own 
landed  property  under  the  like  feudal  obligations  of  mili- 
tary fealty.  Thus  the  feudal  constitution,  or  doctrine  of 
tenure,  extended  itself  over  all  the  Western  world;  and 
the  feudal  laws  drove  out  the  Roman,  which  had  hitherto 
universally  pre%-ailed.  This  system  was  adopted  in  moat 
countries  of  Europe  from  the  9th  to  the  end  of  tiie  I8th 
cent ;  but  it  differed  in  various  particulxrs  in  the  diffovnt 
countries.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  feudal  prin- 
ciples prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  polity  of 
the  Saxons  in  England,  yet  it  was  only  when  that  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Normans  that  it  was  regularly 
established.  In  some  respecto.  however,  the  system  of 
feudalism  established  in  England  differed  from  that  of 
France,  fh>m  which  it  was  taken.  One  of  these  was 
tliat  the  king  was  the  universal  lord  and  original  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  no 
man  could  possess,  or  hold,  any  part  of  it,  but  what  was 
medUtely  or  immedUtelv  derived  from  him,  to  be  held 
mediatel  V  or  immediately  of  him  upon  feudal  service. 
Hence  the  Conqueror  introduced  the  practice  of  com- 
pelling those  holding  mediately  as  well  as  immediately 
of  himself  to  swear  fealty  to  him  ;  and  thus  the  inferior 
vassals  wore  under  two  oaths— the  one  of  fealty  to  the 
king,  the  other  of  fealty  to  their  imuiediate  superior. 
It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  when  the  two  in- 
terests came  into  collision,  the  vassal  rarely  failed  to 
obey  his  lord  rather  than  his  king.  A  country,  under 
the  feudal  law,  was  divided  into  knights' fees^  the  tenant 
of  each  of  which  appeara  to  have  l>een  obliiced  to  keep 
the  field  at  his  own  expense  for  forty  days,  whenevet 
his  lord  chose  to  call  npon  him.  For  siualler  portions 
of  land,  smaller  periods  of  serricee  were  due.  Everr 
great  tenant  exercised  a  Jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal, 
over  his  immediate  tenanto.  and  held  courts,  and  ad- 
ministered the  laws  witliin  his  lordship,  like  a  sovereign 
prince.  The  existence  of  manor-courto  and  other  small 
Jurisdictions  within  the  kingdom  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  F.  S.  The  laud  escheated  t«*  the  lord  when  the 
tenant  left  no  heir,  and  it  was  forfeited  to  him  when  he 
was  found  guilt  v  either  of  a  breach  of  his  oath  of  fealty 
or  of  felony.  There  were  also  fines  payable  to  the  lord 
on  certain  occasions,  as  well  as  aids,  reliefs,  Ac.  The 
vassal  had  also  to  attend  the  lord's  courto,  sometimes  to 
witness,  and  sometimes  to  take  part  in,  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice ;  in  battle,  he  was  bound  to  lend  his  horse 
to  his  lord  if  dismounted,  to  keep  to  his  side  while  fight- 
ing, and  go  into  captivity  as  a  hostage  for  him  i»-nen 
token.  It  was  a  breach  of  faith  to  divulge  his  (the 
lord's)  counsel,  to  conceal  fh)m  him  the  machinations  of 
others,  to  injure  his  person  or  fortune,  or  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  his  roof. 

Fea'darjr,  a.  Holding  land  of  a  superior,  or  by  feudal 
service;  a  feodarv. 

Feu'datarj^,  Fea'datory,  a.  [0.  Fr.  feudatairt ; 
Sp./ciMfa<uru>.]  Holding  flrom  another  on  some  con- 
ditional tenure. 

Fea-de«Joie,  {fft-de-shwA'^  n.  [Fr.,  fire  of  Joy.]  A  bon- 
fire lighted  in  public  places  and  in  villages  to  celebrate 
any  important  event  or  festive  Mason.  These /eiuHie;;^o»e 
were  known  among  the  Ronians,as  Romulus  instituted 
a  species  of  them,  particularly  in  honor  of  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  term  feu-de-jnie  is  also  often 
applied  to  a  salute  fired  on  any  particular  occasion,  in 
celebration  of  festivals,  Ac. 

Feu'dlsi,  n.    A  writer  on  feudal  law. 

Feaerbaeh,  Paul  Josbph  Ai(8klm,  (/ra'er-ftaJl-,)  an  em- 
inent German  writer  00  criminal  law,  b.  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  1775,  who  became  successively  professor 
at  the  universities  of  ti lessen,  Jena,  Kiel,  and  Landthnt. 
Although  he  wrote  a  number  of  able  papers  on  criminal 
iurisprudence,  his  fame  did  not  become  estoblished  till 
be  produced  his  Jfeview  qftht  J^mdamental  PrineipUs 
and  Ideas  qf  Bmal  Law.  This  work,  in  coqj  unction 
with  another  which  appeared  shortly  afterwards,  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  on  German  criminal  legislation, 
and  placed  F.  in  an  eminent  position  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen.  In  1808  he  became  a  privy  councillor  in 
Bavaria;  in  1817  second  president  of  the  court  of  appeals 
at  Bamberg ;  and  in  1821  first  president  of  appeals  at 
Anspach.  To  these  offices  his  sphere  of  action  was  en- 
tirely confined  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.    D.  1838. 

Feu'eratein,  n.  [Ger.,  fire-stone.]  (ifi'n.)  Same  as 
FuirT,7.v. 

Feaillaf(e.(/ii/'ya«A)n.  [Fr.,  trorafeuiUt,  Lat/oet'tim, 
a  leaf  J    A  bunch  of  leaves:  folhige. 

Feaillant  €lab,n.  {French  Hist)  DuHng  the  Revo- 
lution, a  club  in  Paris,  firat  called  the  club  ol  1789,  that 
assembled  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Feuillants  (1791 ), 
was  named  after  them.  A  ministry  composed  of  their 
leaden  assumed  power  in  June,  1792.  The  Jacobins 
conspired  against  them,  and  the  F.  C.  was  closed  in 
July,  1792. 

Feulllantiiiee,  It.  pf.  (Eccl.Hist.)  An  order  of  nuns, 
subject  to  the  rule  uf  the  Feuillanto  {q.  v.).  was  fitunded 
in  1590,  and  poaseflsod  a  house  in  Paris,  estoblished  in 
1022  by  Anne  of  Austria. 

FeaiUanta,  {fu^ydns,)  n.  pi.  {EccL  Hist.)  A  re- 
formed branch  of  the  Cistercian  order  of  nionkd.  It  was 
founded  by  Jean  de  U  Barri^re,  abbot  of  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Feuillanto  near  Toulouse,  in  1577,  who,  be- 
ing opposed  to  the  great  laxity  of  discipline  tliat  then 
prevailed,  introduced  a  much  more  austere  mode  of  life 
He  soon  found  many  followers,  and  they  were  declared 
independent  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1686.  They  were  afterwards 
divided,  in  10^  into  two  congregations  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  who  separated  the  French  trova  the  Itelians,  and 
gave  them  two  generals.  They  practised  great  austeri  tie^ 
going  barefoot,  and  living  only  on  heiOiL  ^  ^  ^  >  ^> 
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FeuilI«tOll«(/W(r)Ve-ton(9),n.  [Fr.]  (£tf.)  A  small 
leaf;  but  it  is  generHlly  applied  to  tliat  piirt  of  a  po- 
litical newspaper  whicii  is  devoted  to  newn  of  a  nou- 
political  character,  as  criticisuM  on  literature  and  art, 
Ac,  and  which  is  communly,  in  French  newspapers, 
to  be  found  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  page.  The  F.  is  an  in- 
rention  of  the  Journal  dtt  DcbaU,  which,  in  1800,  in- 
troduced the  system  of  giving  literary  criticisms  in  this 
form.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  revolu- 
tion of  February,  whole  romances  were  spun  out  in  the 
J*.,  and  in  particular,  the  OurutUvtionnd  made  large  sums 
from  the  social  romances  of  Kngene  Sue,  which  it  first 

fmblidhed  in  this  way.  The  French  system  has  been 
mitated  in  England  and  Germany,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  and  with  less  marked  success.  In  fact,  the 
F.  proper  seems  only  to  be  in  its  natural  element  in 
France.  The  language  and  the  character  of  the  people 
are  particularly  fitted  for  imparting  that  grace,  point, 
neatness,  and  vivacity,  that  give  a  particular  charm  to  the 
higher  productions  of  this  class  of  literature,  and  which 
draw  additional  power  from  their  many-sidedness  and 
frequent  changes. 
Feu>a  Bum,  in  New   York,  a  railroad  stotion  of 

Albany  co.,  about  22  miles  K.  of  Atliciiit. 
Feve'da,  in    Wa»ltiHgtony  an  islond   in   the  Gulf   of 

Georgia,  Lat  49©  41'  N..  Lun.  124°  W.    It  ia  :J2  miles 

long  by  about  2  miles  wide. 
Fe'ver,  n.  [9r.JUvre;  Qer.JUber ;  Lat /e6ri«,  allied  to 
ftrvtrty  to  be  hot,  to  glow.]  {Med.)  A  disease  affecting 
the  entire  system ;  characteriaiied  by  an  accelerated  pulse*, 
with  increase  of  heat,  impaired  functions,  diminished 
strength,  and  preternatural  thint.  The  subject  of  lever 
has  given  rise  to  endless  medical  discus^iions  and  theories, 
and  the  definitions  of  the  disease,  given  by  different 
writers,  are  not  less  varied  than  numerous.  In  fevers 
there  is  generally  great  constitutional  derangement,  un- 
accompanied by  local  or  perceptible  organic  disease. 
Fevers  generally  begin  with  languor  of  body  and  mind ; 
chilliness  aniuunting  to  shivering,  though  the  skin  often 
at  the  same  time  feel  hot;  the  pulse  is  quicker  than 
it  should  l>e;  respiration  hurried  or  lalK>red;  pains  are 
complained  uf  in  variouji  piirts,  and  especially  about  the 
head,  back,  and  loins :  the  apt)etite  falls  off,  or  there  is 
nausea  and  vomiting;  the  mouth  is  dry;  the  bowels 
genenilly  irregular;  and  the  urine  small  in  quantity 
and  deep  in  color.  These,  which  constitute  the  flrst 
stage  of  ordinary  febrile  symptoms,  are  succeeded  by 
flushing!*,  a  quicker  pulse,  and  by  mental  anxiety  and 
.wandering,  which,  under  many  aspects  and  modifica- 
tions, constitute  the  second  stage.  They  are  succeeded 
by  the  third  stage,  in  which  the  leading  appearances  are 
a  cleaner  tongue,  a  more  natural  pulse,  a  moist  skin, 
calm  mind,  the  urine  becoming  more  copious  in  quan- 
tity, and  depositing  a  sediment  as  it  cools.  The  symp- 
toms of  fever  generally  undergo  an  increase  every 
evening,  which  is  called  an  exacerbation;  and  this 
fluctuation  often  takes  place  more  than  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  violence  of  the  attacks  increas- 
ing with  their  occurrence,  and  forming  what  is  called  a 
continued  /f.ver.  After  some  days,  a  critit  takes  place ; 
tliat  is,  the  symptoms  either  take  a  favorable  or  an  un- 
favorable tnrn.  If  the  exacerbation  and  remission  of 
symptoms  are  well  marked,  and  occur  once  or  oftener  in 
the  day,  the  fever  is  called  a  rf.mittent;  if  the  fever 
leaves  the  patient  after  some  hours'  duration,  and  re- 
turns at  stited  intervals,  it  is  called  an  intermiUent.  (See 
AauK.)  Fevers  are  also  variously  denominated,  accord- 
ing to  the  characteristic  symptoms,  as  inflammatory^ 
typhoid  (sometimes  called  gaetric  or  intestinal  /ever\ 
relapsing  fever,  and  typhus  or  putrid,  nervous  fewer,  Ac. 
or  according  to  cutaneous  appearances  connected  with 
them,  snch  as  scarlet  fever  and  yeUow  fever.    See  .\auK ; 

INTEBMITTB5T  AND  RSMITTKirT  FlTEE;   MkASLES;    SmaLL 

Pox :  Ttphus  ;  TrPHoin  Fxtib  ;  Yelliw  Fktkb,  Ac. 
Fe'ver,  v.  a.    To  put  into  a  fever;  to  affect  with  fever; 

as,  this  news  .Avers  me,  the  fatigue /ei^ered  him. 
—To  be  seized  with  fever ;  as,  the  fevered  the  day  after. 
Fever-busli,  n.    (BoL)    A  popular  name  for  Bentoin 

adorifrruM.  — See  BiirzoiN. 
Fe'verfe w,  n.    [A.  ^feferfuge  ;  —  same  as  febrifuge, 

q.v.J    (BU.)    See  Ptrxthrum. 
Fe'verisbyO.    Having  a  fever;  diseased  with  heat. — 

Uncertain ;  inconstant ;  fickle ;  as,  our  feverish  will.  — 

Hot;  sultry;  burning;  a8,/ererMA  heat. 
Fe'verisllly,  adv.    In  a  feverish  manner. 
Fe'¥erl»liness.  n.    A  slight  febrile  affection. 
Fe'¥eroa»9  a.    [Fr.  fUvreux ;  Lat.  febrUis.]    Having 

the  nature  of  fever;  as,  **all/ewTou«  kinds."  —  Milton. 
—Troubled  with  fever  or  ague;  as,  **  if  the  world  were/e- 

verous."  —  Sfiaks. 
— ^Tending  to  produce  fever;  mm,  feverous  weather. 
Fe'ver-root,    n.    {Bot.)     Same  as  fever-wort.     See 

Triosteum. 
Fe'verataam,  in  England.    See  Fatkrsham. 
Fe'ver-More,  n.  (Med.)  The  common  name  of  a  species 

of  caries  or  necrosis. 
Fe'¥er*weed,  n.  {Bol.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ertnoo, 

q.v. 
Fe'ver- wort,  n.    Same  as  fever-root.    See  Triostbum. 
Few«  a.    [A.  S. /eawa;  Icel./(2;  Fr.p/ti ;   Leit.paucus.] 

Not  many;  small,  or  confined  in  number;  —  sometimes 

used  with  ellipslH  of  the  noun;  as,  few  know  it,  —  In 

few,  meaning,  in  few  words,  is  found  only  in  the  more 

ancient  poets. 
Few'met,  or  Fumet,  n.   [Lat>tmtM,  dang;  compare 

Fr.fumier,  a  dunghill.]  The  dung  of  a  deer. 
Few'neMI,  n.  Smallness  of  number ;  paucity. 
Fern,  (properly  Fhs,)  a  walled  city  of  Morocco,  and,  next 

to  the  city  of  Morocco  and  Mequinez,  the  principal  in 

that  empire,  cap.  of  the  prov.,  as  it  formerly  was  of  the 

kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  residence  of  a  Kcud  or 


governor.  It  is  singularly  and  beautifully  situated  in  a  i 
funnel-shaped  valley,  oprn  only  to  the  N.  and  N.K.,  the 
sloping  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  fields,  gardens, 
orchards,  and  orange-groves,  95  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  | 
225  N.E.  of  Morocco,  and  80  m.  S.E.  of  Tangier;  Lut.  'MO\ 
&  3"  N.,  Lon.  6©  1'  19"  W.  F.  contains  about  100 1 
mosques,  the  chief  of  which,  called  El  Oarubin,  is  a  fine' 
structure,  and  possesses  a  covered  place  for  women  who 
may  choose  to  participate  in  public  prayers — a  circum- 
stance unique  in  Mohammedan  places  of  wurahip.  Public 
baths  are  numerous  and  good. — Manvf.  Morocco  leather, 
wooUan  fabrics,  silks,  gauzes,  gold  and  silver  stuffs, 
jewelry,  arms,  copper  goods,  Ac.  Twice  a  year  cara- 
vans go  from  F.  across  the  desert  to  Timbuctoo.  This 
city  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  Moslem  learning.  Old  Fez  was  founded  in  793  by 
Edris  II ,  a  descendant  of  Mohammed,  and  continued  the 
cap.  of  an  independent  kingdom  till  1548,  when  it  was, 
together  with  its  territory,  conquered,  and  annexed  to 
Morocco.  F.  has  always  been  neld  so  sacred  by  the 
Arabs  and  others,  that  when  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca 
were  interrupted  in  the  10th  cent.,  the  Western  Moslems 
Journeyed  to  this  city,  as  the  Eastern  did  to  Mecca ;  and 
even  now  none  but  the  Faithful  can  enter  F.  without 
express  permission  from  the  emperor.  —  Pop.  Estim.  at 
60,000.  of  which  aliout  three-fourths  are  Moors  and 
Aral>s,  and  the  remainder  Berbers  and  other  cognate 
tribes,  Jews,  and  Negroea. 

Fes,  n.  A  red,  rimless  cap,  worn  by  Turks,  Egyptians, 
Ac.    See  Fig.  916. 

Fes'mAn,  (anc.  Phasania  Re^,MXii  the  country  of  the 
&arainctn(«x,)  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  immediately  S. 
of  Tripoli,  to  which  pa^halic  it  is  trilsttary.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  reach  from  aliout  23^^  to  31°  N.  Lat.,  and  from 
12°  to  l(P  E.  Lon.  But  its  true  boundaries  are  ill  de- 
fined, and  its  area  is,  consequently,  uncertain.  Fezzan 
is,  as  far  as  hHS  been  ascertain<Hl,  the  largeet  oasis,  or 
cultivable  tract  in  the  Great  African  Desert  of  Sahara 
by  which  it  Is  surrounded  on  three  sides,  having  W.  the 
country  of  the  Tnaricks,  and  S.E.  that  of  the  Tibboos., 
A  great  portion  of  this  region  consists  of  an  extensive' 
valley  bounded  by  an  irregular  circle  of  mountains  on 
all  sides  ex- 
cept the  W., 
where  it  opens 
Into  the  desert; 
but  a  great 
part  of  the 
mountai  nous 
territory  to  the 
£.,  as  well  as  of 
the  desert  to 
the  W.,  are 
nominally  in- 
cluded within 
its  limits.  One 
of  these  ranges 
is  oilled  the 
Blc:k  M<>un- 
tains,  rnd  is 
composeo  of 
basalt,  nearly 
black  and  of 
a  shining  or 
polished  a[i- 
p  ear  a  nee. — 
Rivers.  No 
streams  (prop- 
erly so  calleid),  but  water  is  plentifully  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  below  the  surfare 
of  the  soil.  A  few  small  lakes,  incrusted  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  are  dutted  here  and  there.  —  Zoiil.  The  ostrich 
and  antelope  are  commonly  met  with,  while  to  the  or- 
dinary domestic  animals,  camels  may  be  add(*d.  —  dim. 
In  summer,  the  temperature  is  Insupportably  hot,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cold  of  winter  is  sufficiently 
serere  to  be  acutely  felt  by  the  natives.  —  Prod.  Some 
wheat  is  raised,  but  maize  and  barley  form  the  sta|)lo 
grains.  Dates,  figs,  legumes,  and  pomegranates  foim  an 
abundant  source  of  food  to  the  denizens.  —  Manuf. 
None.  F.  derives  its  chief  im|K>rtance  as  being  a  depot 
for  the  great  caravan  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Barbary, 
and  the  countries  to  the  £.  and  S.  of  the  Niger.  Since 
1842,  F.  has  belonged  to  Turkey.  Cap.  Mourzouk.  /tp. 
Unknown. 

F.  G.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 

Flaere,  (fe-ak'r.)  n.  JFr.]  A  kind  of  French  hackney- 
coach, — BO  called  as  Iiaving  been  introduced  by  Savage, 
who  lived  about  1650,  in  the  Hotel  St.  Fiacre. 

Fi'ars,  n.  pL  A  word  of  Gothic  origin,  signifying.  In 
Scotland,  the  prices  of  grain  for  the  current  year  in  the 
different  counties,  fixed  by  the  sheriffs  respectively  in 
the  month  of  February,  with  the  assistance  of  Juries. 

Fiasco,  ife-as'ko,)  n.  [It.]  A  word  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  theatre.  It  signifies  a  failure  to  please  on  the 
part  of  an  actor  or  singt^r,  and  is  thus  the  opposite  of 
furore ;  although  why  the  word,  which  simply  means 
a  bottle,  should  come  to  be  thus  applied,  is  more  than 
anybody  knows. 

Fl'at,  n.  [Lat.,  let  it  be  done.]  (Law.)  A  decree;  a  short 
order  or  warrant  of  some  Judge  for  making  out  and 
allowing  certain  processes. 

Flatt',  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Fulton  co. 

Fib,  n.  [Probably  a  contraction  affable,  q.  r.]  A  lie;  a 
falsehood.  (Colloq.) 

— r.n.  To  lie;  to  speak  falsely.  (0)lloq.) 

— V.  a.  Among  pugilists,  to  strike  from  below  upwards ;  as, 
to^  one  under  the  chin. 

Flb'ber,  n.  One  who  tells  lies. 

Flb'blniT*  **•  ^he  telling  of  lies ;  as,  flhbing  is  natural 
to  him. 


Fig.  1004.  —  MODE  OF  TRAVELUKO  IR 
THE  DESERT. 


Fig.  1005.— XU8KRAT. 


Fllber,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  genns  of  the  Mkridse  or  Rat  &m- 
ily.  The  Muskrat,  F.  tihethicus,  (Fig.  1006,)  abandant 
throughout  N.  America,and  called  in  Canada  MusguasA, 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  of  a  reddiab- 
brown  color ;  its  feet  are  partly  webbed ;  and  iti  tail 
somewhat 
flattened.  It 
has  fbur  rery 
strong  c  u  t- 
ting  teeth, 
of  which 
those  in  the 
lower  Jaw  are 
nearly  an 
inch  long ; 
the  fur  on 
the  whole 
body  is  soft 
and  glossy, 

and  beneath  is  a  fine  fur  or  thick  down,  as  In  tba 
beaver.  It  has  also  similar  instincts  and  diapositioiiB ; 
living  in  a  social  state  in  the  winter,  in  curiously  con- 
structed huts,  built  near  the  edge  of  some  lake  or  river. 
These  huts  are  about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in 
diameter,  plastered  with  great  neatness  in  the  inside, 
and  covered  externally  with  a  kind  of  basket-work,  of 
rushes,  Ac,  carefully  interlaced  together  so  a«  to  form  a 
compact  and  secure  guard,  impermeable  by  water.  The 
entrance  to  them  is  under  water,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing food,  which  consists  entirely  of  roots  and  Tcfe- 
tables.  In  summer  these  creatures  wander  about  in 
pairs,  feeding  voraciously  on  herbs  and  roots:  at  this 
season  they  become  extremely  fat,  and  are  much  sought 
after,  partly  for  their  flesh,  but  chiefly  for  their  skins, 
which  are  valuable.  Their  odor  resembles  that  of  musk; 
and  the  skin,  when  taken  f^om  the  body,  still  retains 
the  scent.  This  musky  odor  is  owing  to  a  whitish  fluid 
deposited  in  certain  glands  near  the  origin  of  the  tail. 
The  fur  is  used  in  hat-making. 

Fibre.  (fVbr,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. /5ra.]  A  filament,  or 
thread,  the  minute  part  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
substances.  The  scientific  use  of  fibre  will  be  described 
with  regard  to  the  animal  kingdom  under  Muscle  and 
Tissue  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  un- 
der Yeoxtablx  Tissue,  Wood,  and  Woodt  Fibre.  — In 
its  more  poftular,  but  perfectly  accurate  use,  the  word 
F.  includes  the  hair  and  wool  of  qiiadnipeds,  the  threads 
of  the  cocoons  of  silk-worms,  Ac ;  the  flbree  of  the  leaves 
of  plants  nnd  of  their  inner  bark,  the  elongated  celb  or 
hairs  connected  with  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  the  ordi- 
nary materials  used  in  making  cordage  and  textile  fab- 
rics. Mineral  substances  are  called  fibrous  in  structure, 
even  when  it  is  Impossible  to  detach  the  apparent  fibres. 
The  only  fibrous  mineral  which  has  been  used  fur  textile 
fabrics  Is  Amianthus,  a  variety  of  Asliestns  (7  r.),but 
that  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  animal  unb- 
stances  used  are  divided  Into  two  classes  —  the  firat  in- 
cluding hair  and  wool,  and  the  second  the  silk  of  cocoons. 
Nearly  all  textile  fabrics  are  made  from  the  firat,  and 
the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  the  most  important  divisiou  of 
the  class.  The  hair  of  the  goa  t.  alpaca,  camel,  bison,  and 
other  animals,  is  also  used.  The  hair  of  moet  animals  is, 
however,  in  general,  too  short  to  allow  of  its  bHng  used 
tor  textile  manufacture.  The  vegetable  kingdom  yields 
the  largest  number  of  nset'nl  fibres,  which  are  obtained 
from  natural  orders  Vf  ry  different  from  each  other.  The 
carogenous  or  cryptoganious  plants  do  not,  however,  af- 
ford any.  From  exogenous  plants,  fibres  are  obtained 
from  the  Inner  bark,  as  in  the  case  of  fiax,  hemp,  Ac, 
and  from  the  haire  of  the  fruit,  as  in  cotton.  In  endog- 
enous plants  the  fibre  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the 
t^uit,  as  in  the  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Tlie  spathe  of  some 
palms  is  also  used.  Some  of  tlie  slender  palms  called 
rattans,  and  the  bulrush,  Ac,  are  much  used,  on  account 
of  their  fibrous  nature,  for  wicker-work,  cliair-bottoms, 
and  similar  pur|>08es.  The  most  valuable  fibres  obtained 
f^m  endogenous  plants  come  from  the  leaf  or  leafstalk. 
Tlie  fibres  of  the  bark  of  exogens  are  readily  separated, 
usually  by  steeping  or  continuiilly  moistening  with  water. 
As  this  process  ii^Jures  tlie  color  of  endogenous  rab- 
Btances,  the  fibres  are  generally  separated  by  beating  or 
passing  between  roliera.  Fibres  obtained  from  fmits,  as 
cotton-fibre,  like  the  wool  and  hair  of  animals,  exist 
naturally  in  a  separate  state,  and  only  require  to  be  col- 
lected and  cleaned.  Among  the  useful  vegetable  fibres, 
those  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  have  long  held  the  flnt 
place.  The  piimipal  additions,  of  late  years,  have  been 
New  Zealand  flax.  Jute,  Snnn  or  Sunn  hemp,  coir.  Pita 
flax.  Abaca  or  Manilla  hemp,  Chinese  grass,  and  some 
othen.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  vegetable  F. 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Among  exogenous 
plants  whose  fibres  are  used  lor  economical  pur|M>se0,  are 
a  species  of  gossypium  which  produces  cotton ;  the  Bom- 
baz  villosum,  which  pit)duce8  silk-cotton,  or  vegetable 
silk ;  and  the  AscUpias  tyriaca,  producing  the  silk-ltke 
down  of  Virginian  silk.  These  three  substances  are  ob- 
tained fh)m  the  fibres  of  the  fruit.  Those  obtained  from 
the  inner  bark  include  the  following:  several  species 
of  Hibiscus,  producing  Deckanee  hemp;  the  Cbrc^onu 
olitnrius,  from  which  Jute  is  obtained;  the  Linum  usita- 
tinsimum,  producing  flax  ;  several  species  of  the  Croto- 
laria:  togetlier  with  other  leguminous  plants,  producing 
Sunn.  Jnbblpore  hemp,  Ac. ;  several  B)>ecies  of  Ba»hme- 
ria,  one  of  which  produces  China-grass  fibre;  the  Cbis- 
nabis  satfva,  producing  hemp ;  and  the  inner  bark  and 
roots  of  some  species  of  pine  and  fir.  Among  the  en- 
dogenous plants  from  which  fibreirare  obtained,  are  the 
Phormium  tmax,  yielding  New  Zealand  flax;  Agave 
Americana,  yielding  Pita  flax;  some  species  of  Mnsa, 
fh)m  the  leaves  of  which  are  obtained  Abaca  or  Manilla 
hemp,  and  plantain  flbra ;  seTeral  species  of  Bromelia, 
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from  which  Nre  obtained  pine-Apple  fibre,  Ac. ;  the  bnik 
of  tlic  cuaiH-iiut  aii<l  the  fibre  n(  the  ateni  yield  coir ;  and 
nut«,  cliair-bottom*,  and  t»tlier  important  articles  in  gen- 
eral use. are  obtained  fruni  tlje  fibre  yielded  by  the  leaves 
of  tbtt  cutton-graiM  and  other  species  of  the  order  Cjfper- 
acfjt,  q.  V. 

ffi'bred,  a.    HaTing  fibres. 

niirclClia^  a.    Uestitute  of  fibres. 

Fl'brll.  n.  [Vr.JUfrWe  ;  L.  Loit.  fibrilla,  dimln.  of Jlftro, 
•  fibre.]    The  branch  of  a  fibre :  a  very  slender  thread. 

Flbrlllated«  a.    Furnished  with  fibres;  fringed. 

FlbrlllA'tlOttt  n.  The  condition  of  being  reduced  to 
fibres. 

PIb'riUose,  a.  (Bol.)  Covered  with  appendages  like 
hair,  as  the  under  portion  of  some  lichenn. 

fibrllloiUly  a,  Pertiiining  to  small  fibres. 

Fl'brlne,  ».  [ITr.,  from  Lat.  ^ra,  a  fibre.]  (Cftfm.)  A 
term  applied  to  muscular  fibre  when  cleausea  by  wash- 
ing from  all  adhering  impurities:  or  to  the  coagulum  of 
the  blood  when  the  whole  of  the  serum  and  coloring-mat- 
ter ars  washed  oat  of  it.  It  Is  whitish,  insipid,  and  in- 
odorous. Its  compoaitiun  is  given  ns  follows :  carbon  52*7, 
bvdrogen  6^,  nitrogen  15'I,  oxygen  23*5,  sulphur  1*3, 
pbosphoms  0-3.  In  the  fr^h  Ntate  F.  forms  long,  white 
clastic  filaments.  When  dried  in  racuo,  or  at  a  gentle 
beat,  it  lostti  aboat  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  becomes 
trsRslncent  and  horny.  It  constitutes  a  large  portion  of 
mnscle,  arranged  in  bundles  of  fibres ;  whence  its  name. 
When  gluten  Is  boiled  with  alcohol,  one  portion  does 
not  diMolve,  which  has  been  named  vegetable  fibrine. 

Flb'rinoas«  a.  Containing  fibrine,  or  relating  to  It. 

Flbff«c»r'UlASe«  n.  (Anat.)  An  organic  tissue,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  Uie  fibrous  tissue,  and  of  that  of 
cartilage.  It  is  dense,  resisting,  elastic,  firm,  supple, 
and  flexible.  It  serves  chiefly  to  form  sheaths  for  the 
sliding  of  tendons;  to  form  a  Junction  between  two 
bones ;  or  as  moulds  to  certain  parts,  as  the  also  nasi  and 
evelids. 

FlbroeMriilas'isoiis,  a.  Pertaining  to  fibrocarti- 
kge. 

Flbrwfer'rite,  n.  [So  called  frt>m  its  fibrous  structure.] 
(JKa.)  A  delicately  fibrous  sulphate  of  Iron,  of  a  silky, 
pearly  lustre,  and  pale-yellow  or  nearly  white  color. 
Tnuislacent.  Hard.  l'&>2;  spec.  gr.  1-84.  Cbmp.  Sul- 
phuric acid  20*30,  sesquioxide  of  iron  S6-16,  water  3&-55. 
Occurs  at  C<*piapo,  Chili,  and  in  the  mines  of  PalUieree, 
in  dep.  Oard,  rrance. 

Flb'r«liee,  n.  [So  called  from  lU  fibrous  structure.] 
(Jf'M.)  A  silicate  of  alumina,  occurring  in  fibrous  or 
colonnar  masses,  or  In  long  slender  crystals.  Lustre, 
vitreous.  Color,  from  a  hair-brown  to  a  pale  olive-gresn. 
Transparent  to  translucent.  Hard,  fi-7  ;  m.gr.  3*2^*3. 
Cbmp.  Silica  36-8,  alumina,  63-2.  Identical  in  composi- 
tion with  cyanite.  It  is  found  In  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and 
reUted  metamorphic  rocks.  F.  was  much  used  for  stone 
implements  in  W.  Kurope  in  the  **  Stone  Age." 

Ffbr^ns,  a.  [Fr. Jlbreux ;  L.  Lat./6ro«tM,  from >t6ra,  a 
fibre.]   Consisting  of  fibres ;  oontalnjug  fibres. 

Fi'brMUineMi,  n.    State  of  being  fibrous. 

Flta'tor,  n.  One  who  habitually  tells  falsehoods. 

Flb^alAyn.;  pi.  fTB^xjut.  [Ut.,  that  which  clasps,— 
contracted  iotJiffUMla^  ttomjigert,  to  fiMten.]  A  clasp; 
abocklSL 

{AmU.)  The  outer  and  leaser  bone  of  the  leg,  much 
sssaller  than  the  tibia.  —See  Leo. 
{Surg.)   A  needle  for  making  sutures. 

FleelUer,  OwT^^r.)  n.  [Fr.^lceUe,  pMk-thread.]  A 
roller  for  pack-thread. 

FIcllie.  JoBAirit  OoTTUiB,  (/eftA'<d,)  one  of  the  great- 
est philosophers  of  modem  times,  b.  at  Rammenan,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  1702.  lie  entered  Jena  University  In 
1780,  where  his  study  of  dogmatic  theology  led  him  di- 
rectly to  the  higher  philosophical  specuIiUions.  About 
17M,  while  at  Zurich,  F.  first  began  to  study  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  which  took  him,  as  he  says,  into  a  new 
world,  and  Id  1791  he  visited  Kant  at  KOnigsberg.  J^.'s 
first  work,  the  OrMqiu  of  all  RavfltUion^  was  published 
lo  the  following  year.  In  17M  he  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  his  iiiflu- 
enc«»  especially  as  a  moralist,  became  immense.  Among 
his  friends  were  (iosthe,  Schiller,  Novalis,  the  Schlegels, 
and  many  others  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  age. 
A  dkarge  of  atheism  was  hrousht  against  F.  In  1790,  in 
coQseqnence  of  which  he  left  Jena,  and  settled  in  Prus- 
sia, where  he  applied  himaelf  to  the  further  development 
of  Us  philosophy.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  phik)e(^hy  at  Brlangen.  The  French  occupation  of 
Berlin  drove  F.  for  a  time  to  KUnigsberg  and  Copenha- 
gen. On  his  return  to  the  Prussian  capital  in  1807,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  organising  the  new  nni- 
Tsrsity  established  by  Frederick  William.  J'.'s  voice  was 
hsard  at  this  time,  like  that  of  a  prophet,  in  the  famous 
Addrt»$es  to  the  Orman  PtopU,  calling  Uiem  to  shake 
off  the  fbreign  yoke,  and  re-esUblish  the  independence 
of  their  country.  In  1810  he  was  elected  rector  of  the 
university,  and  d.  in  1814.  — Whatever  lie  the  value  of 
IVs  philosophy,  there  is  no  question  of  the  very  high 
worth  of  his  moral  doctrine,  or  of  the  wh<»lesome  lufiu- 
SDce  it  exerted  on  some  of  the  highest  minds,  and  on  the 
best  literature  of  our  age.  His  most  popular  works 
(Uanslated  into  English  by  W.  Smith)  conHist  of  Th^ 
ToeaUon  (/  Vm  Scholar;  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar; 
The  Destinatifmof  Man;  and  The  Charaeirrittics  of  the 
PrttnU  Age,  and  the  Way  toward*  the  Slewed  Life. 
Flcll't«ll(e«  n.  (Min.)  A  hydro-carbon  occurring  in 
the  form  of  shining  scales,  flat  crystals,  and  thin  InyerM, 
in  pine  wood  from  pent-beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Redwitz, 
North  Bavaria.  Lustrn,  icrea«> ;  color,  white ;  trans- 
lucent, brittle,  odorless,  and  tasteless.  Comp.  Carbon 
88-35,  hydrogen  11'65. 
Vte'laite,  n.  ( Jfu».)  A  variety  of  Svakbksoitb,  q.  v. 


Fielcle,  a.  [A.  8.  JUxL  fh>m  «o<oeUan,  to  wag ;  Oer. 
vackeln ;  Lat  vaciUare,  to  hesitate,  to  change  opinion.] 
Wavering;  of  a  changeable  mind;  not  firm  in  appear- 
ance or  purpose ;  irresolute ;  inconstant ;  variable ;  ca- 
pricious; tkB,**  the /ckle  sex." 

"  A  JlekU,  vavniog  nation."  —  Shake. 

FielcleneflA,  n.  Wavering  disposition :  inconstancy ; 
instability ;  unsteadiuewi  in  opinion  or  purpose. 

Fiel&ljr,  a.  Withont  steadiness. 

Fleo,  (fc'co.)  n.  [It.,  from  Lnt.Jlaui,  a  fig.]  An  act  of 
contempt,  done  by  thrusting  the  thumb  between  two  of 
the  fingers,  expressing,  a  Jig  for  you;  as,  "  he  gives  the 
Aco  to  hiti  aiiversaries.** —  Oarew. 

Freoldale*,  n.pl.  [Prom  Lat.  JUnu,  a  fig.]  (Bf4.)  An 
alliance  of  plants,  class  Exogent  {perigynous).  Diao. 
Monodichlamydeons  fiowcra,  central  or  axile  placentse,  a 
pol3  petiilobs  corolla,  if  one  is  present,  and  an  external 
embryo,  curved  around  a  small  quantity  of  mealy  albu- 
men. The  alliance  is  divided  into  the  orders  £ra«tUacea>, 
Meitnnhryaceep^  Tetragoniacex^  a.nd  Scleranthaccse. 

Fieold'eae,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  A  synonym  for  Mukmbrtaobjb, 

'Ictlle,  (Jte'til,)  a.  [Lat.  fictUis,  fh>m  Jictu$,  pp.  of  Jln- 
grre^  to  make  or  form.j  Moulded  into  shape  by  art ;  made 
of  clay;  manufactured  by  the  potter:  as,  fictile  vessels. 
Fiction,  (Jick'thun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  /letio^  derived 
from  Jletus,  pp.  of  Jingere^  to  form.]  The  act  of  imagin- 
ing. Inventing,  or  feigning;  as,  "  a  mere /dion  of  the 
mind."  (StiUingfi^t.)—The  thing  feigned,  invented, 
or  imagined ;  as,  **  the^/ums  of  the  poeto.'*  (Sidney.) — 
A  lie ;  a  fabrication ;  a  fable.  —  Fictitious  literature  or 
writings.— See  Novel,  and  Romancx. 

(Law.)  A  F.  of  law  [l^at  fictio  juri»\  is  a  supposi- 
tion of  law  that  a  thing  Is  true,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
truth  so  far  as  is  consistont  with  equity.  The  utility  of 
such  fictions  is  merely,  by  substituting  the  Imaginary 
for  the  true  state  of  the  case,  to  pass  more  rapidly  over 
those  parts  of  the  subject  which  were  not  disputtnl.  and 
arrive  at  the  pointo  reallv  at  issue.  The  fictions  of  the 
Roman  law  apparently  bad  their  origin  in  the  edictal 

K>wer,  and  tliey  were  devised  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ig  for  cases  where  there  were  no  legal  provisions.  Fic- 
tions must  be  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  law.  and 
there  ought  to  be  equity  and  possibility  in  every  legal 
fiction.  *' These  fictions  of  law,'*  says  Blackstone, 
"  though  at  first  they  may  startle  the  student,  he  will 
find,  upon  farther  consideration,  to  be  highly  beneficial 
and  useful;  especially  as  this  maxim  is  ever  Invariably 
observed,  that  no  fiction  shall  extend  to  work  an  Injury : 
its  proper  operation  being  to  prevent  a  mischief,  or  rem- 
edy an  inconvenience  that  might  result  from  the  gei^eral 
rule  of  law." 

Fle'tlonal,  a.    Same  as  Ficmious. 

Fle'tlonlsi,  n.    One  who  writes  works  of  fiction. 

FlcU'tlOlM,  a.  [L.  Lat.  fictUiui.]  Feigni-d;  imaginary ; 
not  reitl ;  counterfeit ;  false ;  not  genuine ;  as,  **  he  needs 
no  trappings  of  JUUitious  fame." — Dryden, 

Flcti'Uousljr*,  adv.  By  fiction ;  fUsely ;  counterfoitly. 

Flctl'iloosneas,  n.  Feigned  or  false  representation. 

Fie'tlve,  a.  [Fr.  fUAif;  L.  Lat  fictivut,  fhwn  Jlctut, 
formed.]  Feigned;  pretended;  simulated;  as,  **Jletive 
tencs."  —  Tennyson. 

Fle'tor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  fingere^  to  form.  See  8i7Piu.]  One 
who  models  statues  and  relleft  in  any  plastic  substance. 

Freuft,  n.  [Lat.,  a  fig.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  planta,  order 
iforacesB.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  distinguished  by 
baring  the  flowers  —  male  and  female  mixed — within 
an  almost  closed,  top-shaped,  fleshy  receptacle,  which 
enlarges  to  form  the  fruit,  and  encloses  numerous  one- 
seeded  carpels,  imbedded  in  ita  pulp.  There  are  more 
than  100  species,  some  of  them  very  large  trees.  Almost 
all  belong  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  of  the 
vegetation  of  which  they  often  form  a  most  important 
feature.  The  most  notable  species  are  the  BAirvAir, g.  v. ; 
the  PuPiTL,  q.  V. ;  the  Sycamore,  o.  v.;  and  the  Common 
Fig,  F.  oorico,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  now  cnlti- 


Fig.  1006.  —  coMlfOir  no  (Mcu*  earicn). 

a,  male  flower,  maxnlflM  :  b,  iniil«  flnwer.  natural  bIm  : 

flower,  magatfled ;  d,  female  flower,  natural  alie. 

vated  in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
our  Southern  States.    It  is  seldom  to  be  seen  farther  N. 


than  Philadelphia.  The  fig  Is  a  low,  deciduous  tree  or 
shrub,  with  large,  deeply-Iobcd  leaves,  which  are  tough 
above,  and  downy  beneath.  Tiie  branches  are  clothed 
with  short  hairs,  and  the  bark  is  greenish.  The  fruit 
termed  Syconue,  is  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  Is  i>ear-«hHped,  and  lias  a  very  short  stalk  ;  the 
color  in  some  varieties  is  bluish-black:  In  others  red, 
purple,  yellow,  green,  or  white.  The  varieties  In  culti- 
vation are  numerous.  In  warm  climates,  the  fig  yields 
two  crops  in  the  year  —  one  from  the  older  wood  (mid- 
summer shoots  of  the  preceding  year),  and  a  second  from 
the  }'oong  wood  (spring  shoots  of  the  same  yenr) :  bnt 
in  colder  regions  the  latter  never  comes  to  perfection. 
Fig-trees  are  propagated  by  seed,  by  suckers.  Ac. :  very 
frequently  by  layers  or  by  cuttings.  Dried  figs  form  an 
Important  article  of  fiK>d'in  the  Levant;  iu  more  noi-th- 
ern  regions  they  are  ushI  for  dessert,  or  for  medicinal 
purpoaes,  bslng  applied  to  gnm-boils  and  other  sores, 
and  also  administered  In  pulmonary  and  nephritic  affec- 
tions, and  to  relieve  habitual  constipation.  Tlie  pulp  con- 
tains about  62  per  cent,  of  a  kind  of  sugar  called>»par  of 
Fign.  Figs  are  either  dried  in  the  sun  or  In  ovens  built 
for  the  purpose.  The  best  are  mostly  brought  from  Smyr- 
na, and  are  known  as  Turley  fig»,  of  which  those  called 
Eleme  or  EUmi  are  most  highl  v  esteemed.  In  the  Levant 
and  Portugal,  a  spirit  Is  distilled  frx>m  fermented  figs. 
Though  subjected  to  a  very  high  duty  ad  valorem^  figs 
are  an  important  Item  of  importation  in  this  coun- 
try. The  total  Talue  of  importation  for  the  year  1808 
was  $242,465,  for  which  the  Customs  received  the  large 
sum  of  $206,706.  —  The  milky  Juice  of  some  species  is 
bland  and  abundant,  as  of  F.  Sauteureana.  In  others  it 
is  acrid.  That  of  the  Common  Fig  produces  a  burning 
sensation  on  the  tongue.  That  of  F.  tozicaria,  a  native 
of  the  Malayan  Islands,  is  used  for  poisoning  arrows. 
Lae  Is  gathered  from  some  species.  The  leaves  of  F.  po- 
litnria  are  so  rongh  that  they  are  used  for  poliahing  wood 
and  Ivonr  in  India. 

Fid,  a.  [From  Lat>liwler#,;C<lf.  to  divide.]  (Xavt.)  A 
large,  pointed  pin,  with  an  eye  at  the  thick  end,  of  iron 
or  lignum  vitse,  used  in  separating  and  interlacing  the 
strands  of  which  the  spllcing-riipe  Is  composed.  —  A 
maMtrfid  is  a  bolt  inserted  through  the  l*ottom  of  a  ship's 
topnuwt  or  top-gallant-maat,  with  ends  resting  on  the 
trestle-trees  sustained  by  the  head  of  the  lower  mast  or 
topmast.  Unless  the  mast-fid  be  withdrawn,  the  sup- 
ported mast  cannot  be  lowered. 

Fiditl  ppo,  n.  [Port.,  contracted  fW>m^i'«o  de  afguiem; 
iMt.Jwut  aliet^pu^  son  of  somebody  1  The  lowest  title 
of  nobility  in  Portugal,  oorresitonding  to  the  Spanish 
Hidalao. 

Fidal^ro,  In  AUuka^  a  large  harbor  on  the  8.  coast, 
Lat  6^  60'  N.,  Lou.  1460  4^  W. 

Fiddle,  n.  [A.S.Jtdhe1e;  Qw.,iUd^l;  Iceh  mia:  L. 
Lat.  viduloy  a  stringed  instrument.  Compare  Lat.  Jlde^^ 
fidit ;  Gr.  tphidi^  cat-gut.]  A  stringed  instrument  of 
music ;  a  Yiouir,  q.  v. 

To  play  second  fddle.    To  take  a  secondary  or  subor- 
dinate part  in  anything.  (CoUoo.) 

Fld'dle,  r.  a.    To  play  on  a  riolin  or  fiddle. 

—V.  n.  To  play  the  fiddle,  or  violin.  —  To  trifie :  to  shift 
the  hands  often  and  do  nothing,  like  a  fellow  playing 
the  fiddle. 

Fld'dle-block,  n.  (IfauL)  A  block  vHth  two  sheaves, 
the  smaller  being  underneath. 

Fld'dle-dee-dee',  interj.  An  exclamatory  word,  signi- 
fying, treuh^  non$en$e.  (Low.) 

Fld'dle-dock«  n.    (Bot.)    See  Rumcx. 

Fld'dle-IVid'die,  n.    Trifles:  trifling  talk.  (Colloq.) 

Fld'dle-fiMl'dle,  ».  n.    To  talk  trifling. 

Fid'dle>liead,  n.  (NauL)  An  ornament  on  the  bow 
of  a  ship,  underneath  the  bowsprit,— so  called  ftt>m  Its 
being  curved  like  the  head  of  a  riolin. 

Fld'dle-Upped,  Fld'dle^iiAped,  a.  (Bot.)  In- 
versely  ovate,  and  deeply  hollowed  out  on  both  sides. 

Fid'dler,  n.    One  who  plays  on  a  flddle. 

—A  species  of  small  crab,  found  on  the  searshore,  and  hav- 
ing one  claw  much  shorter  than  the  other. 

Fid'dle^tleks,  n.  The  bow  and  hair  which  a  fiddler 
draws  over  the  strings  of  his  Instrument. 

Fid'dl«-«triiiir»  *••  The  string  of  a  flddle  fkstened  at 
the  extremities,  and  raited  towards  one  end  on  the 
bridge. 

Fld'dletown,  in  Oaltfomia^  the  Ibnner  name  ol 
Olbta,  a  post- village  of  Amikdor  co.  The  vicinity 
abounds  in  gold  mioei. 

Fld'dllnir*  P'  <^    PlaylDg  on  a  flddle :  trifling. 

FIddlinir,  «t.  Act  or  manner  of  playing  on  the  violin ; 
as,  <«  I  do  not  like  hit  JlddUng.** 

Flde'i  eommls'sain.  [lAt.,  committed  to  the 
trust.]  ( CVrtZ  Law. )  Something  given,  usually  by  will, 
to  one  in  confidence  that  he  will  conrey  it  or  dispose 
of  it  for  the  good  of  another.  The  obligation  vras  not 
created  by  words  legally  binding,  but  by  words  of  re- 

Snest:  as,  vofn,  I  wish,  peto,  I  ask ;  and  hence,  originally 
lere  was  no  legal  means  of  enforcing  ita  fulfilment  till 
the  time  of  AngustUM,  when  a  pnetor  a-as  appointed 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  see  to  the^det  enmmiua^ 
The  person  Intnisted  with  the  property  was  called 
Jlduciariut,  and  the  one  to  whom  it  was  Intended  to  be 
conveyed,  Jidei  commi*sariu».  Fidel  commissa  were 
either  particular  or  universal,  the  former  being  the  be- 
quest of  a  particular  subject,  the  latter  of  the  whole  es- 
tate. They  seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  order  to 
evade  some  legal  restriction,  and  to  give  the  inheritance 
or  a  legacy  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapacitated 
from  taking  It  directly,  or  who  could  not  take  as  much 
as  the  donor  wished  to  give.  In  some  parts  of  Europe, 
as  in  (Germany  and  Holland,  the  F.  C.  forms  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  conveyance  of  heritable  property, 
resembling  the  iaws  of  entair 
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the  OM  of  cerUin  lands  durinff  his  life,  on  condition  of 
iniUJiuiitUQg  tliem  unim}mirea,  in  a  certain  line,  after 
bis  doMtta. 

Fl'de-Ja«'«lon.  [Ut.  Jld^juuio.]  {Cini  Law.)  A 
taretyship.  or  act  by  which  any  one,  called  Fidi-ju*- 
tor^  or  guarantor^  engageit  himself  for  the  debt  of  an- 
other, promising  to  pay  in  case  the  original  debtor  should 
make  defnulL 

ffidel'lijr,  n.  [Fr.JUUUU;  Lat.  JIdelUas,  trom  fides, 
faith  or  tmst,  JUUre,  to  confide.]  Careful  or  exact  per- 
formance of  duty  or  adherence  to  obligations ;  firm  ad- 
herence to  a  person  or  party  to  which  one  is  nuited,  or 
bound ;  loyalty.  —  Veracity ;  honesty ;  adherence  to  one's 
promise  or  pledge. 

•'  The  UxlDf  reqaired  in  a  vltoMs  ia/fMi^r."  —  Hooktr. 

•—Adherence  to  the  marriage-contract;  as,  she  proved 
hw JUUlitjf  to  her  marriage-Yow. 

Fldel'ltj*,  in  IllinaU,  a  post-office  of  Jersey  oo. 

Fldel'liy,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jssper  co.,  abt. 
8  m.  S.  of  Cnrthage. 

Fidel 'lijr,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Miami  co. 

Fl'dea.  [Lat,  faith.]  (JfytA.)  The  Roman  goddess  of 
faith  and  honesty.  Numa  was  the  first  who  paid  her 
divine  honors. 

Fldflret,  (M^t,)  V.  n.  [TH^n.  Jlge;  lc«\.  Jlka,  to  hasten. 
Of.  Fickle. J  To  move  quickly  and  irregularly ;  to  move 
by  fits  and  starts. 

Fldiret,  n.  Quick  and  irregular  motion ;  motion  by  fits 
and  starts.  —  In  the  pi.  this  word  signifies  nervous  rest- 
lessness, with  resultant,  frequent  change  of  position. 

Fid'yetlneas.  n.    State  of  being  restless,  or  uneasy. 

Fld'vetjr.  a.    Restless ;  uneasy. 

Fid  Jl,  or  FU1«  Islandiu    SeeFsuu. 

Fldu'elfU,  a.  TL.  LslU  JiducialiSj,  from  Jidueia,  tmst 
The  root  is  founa  in Jldes,  faith.]  Confident;  firm ;  nn- 
doubting ;  as,  **Jldueial  reliance  on  the  promises  of  Ood." 

Bamwumd. 

—Having  the  nature  of  a  tmst ;  as,  fiducial  power. 

Fldu'elalljr,  adv.  With  confidence. 

Fldu'clary,  a.  [L.  Lnt.  fidueiarius.  See  Fiducial.] 
Confident ;  steady ;  undoubting ;  unwavering;  firm ;  as, 
a  Aduciary  assent. 

— doiding  in  trust;  held  In  tmst;  as,^iiaary powers, 
SL  fiduciary  estate. 

Fl«,  inUrj.  [A.  S.fian,figan,  to  hate.]  An  exclamation 
denoting  contempt  or  dislike. 

Fief,  if^f.)  n.  [Pr]  The  French  name  for  an  estate  in 
lands  held  of  a  feudal  superior :  —  corresponding  to  the 
English /<%,  also  termed /end  by  writers  on  feudal  Joris- 
prudcnce. 

Field,  n.  [A.  S.andGer./<U.]  (AffrieuU.)  A  portion 
of  land  enclosed  by  a  fence,  or  renderea  distinct  by 
some  line  of  separation,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  culture. 
In  former  times,  and  until  within  the  last  two  centuries, 
almost  all  the  land  cultivated  with  the  plough  through- 
out Europe  was  unenclosed :  and  the  term  field  was 
then  applied  to  the  lands  under  culture  by  the  plough. 
Subsequently,  when  farmers  enclosed  and  subHiivided 
a  portion  of  the  lands  near  the  fiumyard,  these  portions 
were  called  fields,  the  more  distant  portion  which  re- 
mained open  being  called  open  fidd,  or  oommon  fidd  ; 
while  grass  lands  unenclosed  were  called  commons.  In 
the  present  improved  state  of  agriculture,  every  &rm 
is  divided  into  fields,  either  simply  by  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, which  are  sufficient  when  no  animals  are  to  be 
graxed  on  the  farm ;  or  by  lines  of  separation  which 
will  act  as  fences,  such  as  walls,  hedges,  ditches,  Ac, 
where  cattle  are  to  be  graxed. 

^-The  open  country,  as  opposed  to  house  or  quarters ;  as, 
**  at  home  or  in  the^id."  —  An  open  space ;  free  scope; 
an  unrestricted  opportunity ;  a  wide  expanse ;  as,  ** fields 
of  light.**  (Drjfden.)  —  The  ground  or  bhuik  space  on 
which  figures  are  drawn  ;  as,  the  field  of  a  picture.  — 
The  ground  where  a  battle  is  fought;  the  battle  or 
action  itself;  as, "  afield  may  be  dispatched  and  fought" 
{Her.)  The  whole  surfiice  or  continent  of  the  etctit* 
cheoii  or  shield.  It  is  so  called,  aocordiug  to  some,  becsMise 
it  represents  the  field  of  battle  on  which  the  achieve- 
ments or  charges  represented  on  it  are  supposed  to  have 
been  saiued.  In  blazoning,  tlie  tincture  or  metal  of 
the  fltHd  must  be  the  first  thing  mentioned. 

A  JUld  of  ice,  a  large  body  of  floating  ice.— The  fidd 
of  view,  the  range  of  a  telescope  or  microscope. 

Field,  in  South  Cktrolina,  a  post-office  of  Pickens  co. 

Fleld^-baMll,  n.   {Bol.)   A  plant  of  the  genus  Thyutus. 

Fleld'-bed,  a.  A  folding-bed;  a  bed  readily  portable 
and  suitable  for  campaigning. 

Field  Bend,  in  PtnnaylraHia,  a  poet-office  of  Pike  co. 

Fleld'-book,  n.  A  book  in  which  surveyors  or  civil 
engineers  set  down  the  admeasurements  of  angles,  sta- 
tions, distances,  Ac,  taken  in  the  field. 

Field' boro,  in  N.  CotoHho,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

Fleld'-eolora,  n.pl.  Small  flags  to  mark  out  the 
ground  for  the  manoeuvring  of  a  regiment  or  larger  body 
of  troopM,  on  occasions  of  review  or  muster ;  markers. 

Fleld'-day,  n.  (Mil.)  A  day  when  troops  are  drawn 
out  for  instruction  in  fleld-exercises  and  evolutions. 

Fleld'-duck,  n.  ( Onii</i.}  The  little  busUrd.  See  Otis. 

Fleld'-equlpafre,  n.  {Mil.)  All  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  field-service  or  active  duty. 

Fleld'er,  n.  That  one  of  the  cricket-players  who  stops 
the  balU. 

Fleld'-fare,  n.  [A.  S./aran.  to  go  or  wander.]  (ZoSl.) 
The  Turdus  pilaris,  an  English  bird  of  the  family 
Turdidex. 

Fleld'-irlASS,  n.  A  species  of  telescope,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  movements  of  armies  and 
operations  during  a  military  campaign.  —  Also  the  term 
applied  to  the  lens  usually  placed  between  the  object- 
glass  and  eye-glass  of  a  microscope. 

Fleld'-ran,  n.  {Mil.)    Same  as  Fiildpixcz,  9. «. 


Fleld'lBiT*  *^  ^0  *<^  of  stopping  the  balls  at  the 
game  of  cricket. 

Field'lniT*  ^^  FirLDOi*.  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0  of  Jersey  co. 

Fleld'lllif,  IlcNRT,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  KuKlish 
fiction,  sometimes  styled  the  ** Cervantes"  of  the  lan- 
guage, was  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1714. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family,  deriving  its  descent  from  tne 
Imperial  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  was  educated  at  Eton 
Coll.  and  Leyden.  On  his  return  to  Enghutd,  F..  then 
in  his  21st  year,  began  writing  for  the  stage,  a  pursuit  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful,  lie  subsequently  studied  law, 
but  tiring  of  this,  he  embarked  upon  a  literary  career, 
aiul  in  1742  produced  his  Joseph  Andrews,  a  novel  full 


Fig.  1007.  —  BUiTH-PLACX  or  puldiho. 
(Sbarpham  Usil,  Eng .) 

of  humor,  and  admirable  delineations  of  human  nature. 
In  1749  his  genius  attained  its  climax  in  the  wonderful 
novel  of  Tom  Jones,  or  the  Histnry  of  a  fbundUng,  —  a 
work  which  such  authorities  as  Gibbon,  Byron,  Ma- 
cauiay,  and  Thackeray,  have  pronounced  to  be  the  finest 

{•rose  epic  In  the  English  language.  This  book  was,  in 
761,  followed  by  Amelia,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  said 
that  **It  is  perhaps  the  only  book  of  which,  being 
printed  off  betimes  one  morning,  a  new  edition  was 
called  for  before  night**  The  same  great  moralist  also 
affirmed  that  he  read  the  work  through  without  stop- 
ping. For  this  novel  F.  received  the  then  extraordinary 
remuneration  of  $6,000.  As  regards  **  Joseph  Andrews," 
F.  tells  us  himself  that  it  was  written  as  an  imitation 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  Cervantes ;  and  it  cannot  l)e 
denied  that  he  has  well  succeeded  In  copying  the  humor, 
the  gravity,  and  the  exquisite  satire  of  his  master.  Of 
**  Tom  Jones,**  Gibbon  fleclared  (in  allusion  to  F.^n  con- 
sanguinity to  the  House  of  Austria),  **  that  it  was  a 
nobler  monument  of  human  senlus  than  the  Escurial, 
and  would  outlive  the  imperial  dvnasty  of  so  many  hun- 
dred generations.**  Indeed,  '*  taking  him  for  all  in  all,* 
it  may  be  assumed  that  F.  will  continue  to  be  that 
which  Byron  calls  him, — 

*'  The  |>rose  Homer  of  hamaa  naiors." 
F.,  being  obliged  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  owing  to  III- 
health,  D.  at  Lisbon,  1764. 

Field'lte,  n.   ( Min.)    A  variety  of  Titvabxoritk,  q.  v. 

Fleld'-madder.  n.  {BoL)  See  Gerardia. 

Fleld'-Diarabal,n.  [Ger./eM-marsc^U.]  The  highest 
military  rank  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  oc- 
casionally conferred  on  general  officers  for  distinguished 
services  in  the  field,  and  on  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
in  virtue  of  their  position  and  connection  with  the 
sovereign.  It  is  rather  a  title  of  honor  in  the  British 
service  than  one  which  implies  any  particuUr  duty  to 
be  discharged  by  the  holder,  like  those  of  commander- 
in-chief,  general  of  division,  eeneral  of  brinftde,  Ac.  It 
corresponds  to  the  French  tiUe  of  Marichclde  France. 

Fleld'-mlee,  n.  pi.  (ZoU)  Arvicola,  a  genus  of  the 
fiunily  Muridtt,  characterised  by  small  size,  soles  naked 
anteriorly,  tail  rather  short,  cylindrical,  and  hairy. 
There  are  in  the  U.  States  more  than  20  species,  the 
most  common  of  which  sre  the  Red-backed  Mouse  of 
the  U.  States,  the  Meadow-Mouse  of  the  N.  and  Middle 
States,  the  Gray  Mouse  and  the  Upland  House  of  the  E., 
and  the  California  Arvicola. 

Fleld'-mlnt,  n.  {BU.)  See  ME!fTHA. 

Fleld'-ofllcer,  n.  {Mil.)  An  army  officer  above  the 
rank  of  cnptain  and  below  that  of  general. 

Field  Of  Mara.  {Hist.)  See  Champ  de  Mars. 

Field  orttae  Cloth  or  Gold.  {Hiet.)  Henry  vni. 
of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  held  interviews 
between  Guisnes  and  Ardres,  near  Calais,  June  7-24, 
1620.  Such  was  the  mngnlflcence  displayed  that  the 
place  of  the  meeting  was  called  the  Fidd  of  Vie  Cloth 


of  Gold. 
P-lel 


Fleld'pleee,n.  {BHl)  A  cannon  of  light  calibre,  capa- 
ble of  ueing  transported  from  place  to  place,  according 
to  th»;  movements  of  an  army  on  service,  for  use  in  a 
field  of  battle. 
"  Tbe  paiha  planted  hlnJUtd  piece*  apoo  the  blllt."— JTimOm. 

Field'-preacber.  n.  An  itinerant  preacher  who  goes 
about  preachiuK  in  the  open  air,  in  a  field,  &c. 

Fleld'-preacbliBiT*  *>•  Preaching  practised  in  fields, 
or  in  the  open  air. 

Fleldn'boroilfrb,  in  Ddawarf,  a  P.  0.  of  Newcastle  ro. 

Fleld'-spanlel,  n.  {ZnT^.)  This  variety  of  dogs  has 
very  long  hair  in  some  parts;  it  is  generally  white,  with 
large,  brown,  liver-colored,  or  black  spots,  of  irregular 
size  and  shape;  the  nose  is  sometimes  cleft,  and  the 
ears  are  very  long  and  pendulous,  end  covered  with  long 
hair  like  its  body.  The  F.  &  is  useful  for  shooting  in 
field-sports,  like  Its  congener  the  setter.  — See  Spanikl. 

Fleld'Hiport,  n.  Open-air  diversion,  as  hunting,  siioot- 
ing,  hawking,  coursing,  Ac    (Used  chiefly  in  the  pi.) 


Fleld'-vole,  n.  [Icel.  vdlr.]  The  common  meadow- 
moniie. —  See  FiKU>-MiCX. 

Field-works,  n.  pi.  {Mil.)  Temporary  works  thrown 
up  in  besieging  or  defending  a  place. 

Fiend,  {fend,)  n.  [A.  S./ermd,  tTumfeon,,fian.  to  hale. 
See  Fox-J  An  enemy;  a  malicious  toe;  the  devil;  an 
inferiial  oeing;  Satan. 

"All  boll  oootaiao  ao  fooler >IcimL*'—A{pc 

Flend'*f|pajrlnjr,  a.    Terrifying  the  infernal  beings. 

Flend'ftil,  a.  Full  of  evil  beings;  full  of  malignant 
practices. 

Flend'Ailljr,  adv.  In  a  malignant  manner. 

Flend'lsb,  a.   Like  a  fiend ;  malignant. 

Flend'lsbljr,  aUv.  In  a  fiendish  manner. 

Flend'lsbnCM,  n.   Maliciousness. 

Fierce,  (/er«,)  a.  [¥t.  farouche;  Lnt.  frroz,  ferta, mt- 
age;  akin  to  Gr.  fAer,  a  wild  beast  J  Violent;  outrageous; 
not  to  bo  restrained ;  passionate ;  as,  their  anger  was 
fierce.  —  Savage;  ravenous;  easily  enntged;  aa.  a  fierce 
lion. — Passionate;  angry;  furious:  as, *'a.^«ror  mind.** 

Lockt, 

— Strong:  forcible;  violent;  rapid:  as,  the /rrty  winds. 

Flerceljr,  adv.  Violently;  furiously;  with  rage;  aa, 
to  look  .^«rorfy. 

Fleree'-mlnded,  a.  Of  a  vehement,  furious,  or  violent 
temper. 

Fleripe'neMun.  Ferocity;  fury;  savageness;  eagerness 
for  blood ;  quickness  to  attack. — Vehemence ;  keenness 
in  anger  or  resentment;  violence;  excessive  passion. 

Fle'rl-lto'elas,  n.  [Lat,  you  may  cause  to  be  done.] 
{Law.)  A  Judicial  wnt,  commanding  the  sheriflT  to  make 
sood  a  sum  already  adjudged  the  plaintifT,  oat  of  the 
lands,  goods,  or  chattels  of  the  defendant 

Fl'erlljr,  adv.  In  a  hot  or  fiery  manner. 

Fl'erlnemi,  «t  Heat;  acrimony;  heat  of  temper;  ir- 
ritability. 

Fl'erjr^  a.  [From  firt,  q.  vj  Consisting  of  lire;  hot, 
like  fire;  as,  a .^ery  gull — Vehement;  ardent;  active; 
unrestrained;  9a,sl  fiery  steed. — Eaaily  provoked;  ir* 
ri table;  pasrionate;  outrageous;  as,  the^<ry  duke.^ 
Heated  by  fire;  as,  **tL fiery  wound.*' — ibp**. 

Fl'ery-ehamberfii.  {Hist.)  See Cbambrr AiBiim. 

Fl'erjr-eroas,  ft.  The  rallying  symbol  of  tbe  High- 
landers of  Scotland  in  any  sudden  emergency.  It  was 
also  called  Crantara,  from  the  Gael.  Cnan  tarigh  (the 
cross  of  shame),  because  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol 
Implied  was  considered  infismons. 

Frer3r-rooted,a.  Eager  for  motion;  swift  in  motion; 
as,  ""Sk fiery-footed  team.** — Spenser. 

Fleoebl,  Joseph,  {fe-es'ke,)  a  Corsican,  and  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  terrible  conspiracies  of  which  history 
has  preserved  the  remenihrance.  Having  conceived  a 
hatred  for  the  French  king,  Louis  Philippe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deprivation,  by  the  prefect  of  tbe  Seine, 
of  a  situation  which  he  held,  he  constructed  an  infernal 
machine  of  about  100  gun-barrels  fixed  in  a  frame,  which 
he  discharged  simultaneously,  by  means  of  a  train  of 
gunpowder,  from  ^  house  in  the  Bonlevard-dn-TempIs, 
during  a  review  of  the  National  Guard,  July  28, 1S3&. 
The  king  escaped  unhurt,  but  Marshal  Mortier  and  17 
people  were  killed,  and  many  more  wounded.  /*.,with 
his  accomplices,  Pepin  and  Morey,  was  guillotined,  Feb. 

16,  isse. 

Fles'eo  Consplr'acy.  {Bist.)  Giovanni  Luigi  Ficsco, 
Count  of  Lavagna,  disliking  the  republican  government 
established  at  Genoa  by  the  Admiral  Andrew  Doria, 
formed  a  plot  for  his  assassination  and  the  establishment 
of  an  oligarchy.  The  insurrection  took  place  Jan.  2, 
1647,  when  Doria  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  his  grand- 
nephew  Giannetino  was  put  to  death ;  bnt  the  leader, 
/%  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  slipped  while 
stepping  from  a  galley,  and  being  overweighed  by  his 
armor,  sank  in  the  waves  and  perished. 

Flesole,  {fe-a-s6^la,)  (anc.  Fatsultp.)  in  antiquity,  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Etruria,  now  a  small  though  celebrated 
town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Florence,  on  a  precipitously 
ste<'p  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Val  d*Amo, 
4  m.  N.E.  of  Florence.  It  is  dotted  with  many  beautiful 
villas  belonging  to  the  Florentine  citieens.  After  the 
fall  of  Etruria,  F.  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  under 
Sylla,  and  in  1010  was  destroyed  by  the  Florentines. 
lop.  3,887. 

Fleso'le,  Fra  Giovawki  Da,  commonly  called  Pra  Apge- 
lico,  B.  at  Mugeilo,  1387.  His  rnmil)-nanie  waiji  Gttiuo; 
his  surname  of  Fiesole  he  acquired  from  the  order  of 
predicants  at  that  place,  whom  he  Joined  in  1409.  Uo 
died  in  1466. —  Fra  Angelic*)  was  distingnittbed  for  his 
pious  life,  and  the  Nime  sentiment  per\Hded  nil  his 
works ;  he  was  remarkably  methodic  in  his  habits,  hs 
commenced  every  picture  with  prayer,  and  invarisbly 
carried  out  the  first  impression,  looking  npou  it  as  a  spe> 
cies  of  inspiration.  His  principal  works  are  rome  fres- 
cties  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco  at  Florence,  aitdothen 
in  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  in  tbe  Vatican.  His  chief 
merit  is  a  refined  sentiment  and  high  order  of  expression, 
in  which  qualities  Fra  Giovanni  whs,  a*  it  were,  the  type 
of  his  successors,  the  model  of  the  quattrocento  achool 
of  painters. 

Fife,  n.  [Fr.^re;  Oer.  pfnff ;  lce\.  pipa :  Vf.ptb.  See 
P1PK.I  (Mus.)  A  wind-instrument,  reeembling  a  small 
finte  in  its  form  and  method  of  performance,  seldom  hav- 
ing any  keys,  and  never  more  than  one.  Fife*  are  of 
three  kinds,  called  respectively  A,  B.  and  C.  They  ars 
madefh>m  ten  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  with  or  with- 
out a  Joint.  The  B  fifes  are  the  longer  ann  lowest  in 
tone,  while  those  tuned  to  the  key  of  C  are  the  sliortest 
and  highest,  and  are  much  oftener  uscl;  they  have  a 
compass  of  two  octaves.  When  employed  for  military 
purposes,  or  open-air  performance,  the  fife  is  a  very 

Eretty  as  well  as  useful  instrument;  but  its  tone  is  too 
arsh  and  acute  to  be  pleasant  ii|<:haniber-maric. 
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Flfe«  V.  •».  To  pUy  on  the  flfe ;  aa,  to^«  the  live-long  day. 

— r.  a.    T«»  plav  un  the  fife,  m  a  tune. 

Flfe'-BU^or,  it.  {MU.)  The  chief  of  theflfen  of  a 
refcimeot ;  he  who  direct*  the  lifers  of  a  regimental  band. 

Firer«  n     One  who  plays  on  a  fife. 

Fif«'*ri%ll,  n.  (AViM/.)  A  rail  arunnd  the  mast  of  a 
•hip,  in  which  the  belaying-pins  are  ranged,  and  where 
the  l<K»ee  cordage  belougiug  to  the  rigging  of  that  mast 
iscoUed. 

Fife,  or  Flfeslllre,  a  maritime  co.  of  Scotland,  oonsisU 
ing  of  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Frith  of  Forth 
on  the  S.,  the  Oerman  Ocean  on  the  £.,  and  the  Frith  of 
Tay  un  the  N.;  having  W.  the  coe.  of  Perth,  Kinross, 
and  CiMckinnunon.  Arta^  613  sq.  m.  Deac.  This  is  one 
of  the  beet  situated  and  moet  beautiful  of  the  Scottish 
coontiee,  exhibiting  OTery  variety  of  surface  and  soil, 
from  the  mountain  to  the  level  plain,  and  ftrom  moss  and 
KraTel  tu  the  finest  loams.  Bivers.  Kdenand  Leven. 
JVod.  Cereal  crops.  The  Fife  breed  of  cattle  are  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed.  Min,  Copper,  iron,  coal, 
lime,  Ac.  Man-if.  Linens.  Prin.  totnu.  Cupar  (the  cap.X 
Dnnfermliue,  Kirkaldy,  and  St.  Andrews.  Php.  170,247. 

Flfe'-^fMMK  a  cape  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife. 
DToJecting  iuto  the  North  Sea,  in  Lat.  56^  17'  N.,  and 
Lon.  '2P  3if  W.  Beyond  it  is  the  dangerous  reef;  known  as 
the  CSarr  JZoc.'t,  extending  for  some  distance  into  the  sea. 

Flfe^Sy  in  Virginia^  a  post-offlc«  of  Goochland  co. 

Firteen, a.  (A.  Bjli/tmeyJi/tyn^—J{f,  five, and  tyn^  ten ; 
Qer^y«J»/aeAi».]    Five  and  ten  added  together. 

—m.  The  sum  of  five  and  ten ;  the  symbol  that  is  used  to 
repreeent  this  sum,  as  15,  or  XV. 

Firteentli,  a.  [A.  8.  Jl/teotha,Jffletha,  ordinal  of^- 
fyiK.]  The  fifth  after  the  tenth ;  the  ordinal  of  fifteen ; 
containing  one  part  in  fifteen. 

— n.  One  of  the  16  equal  parts  into  which  any  unit  may  be 
divided. 

( Mtu.)  An  interval  of  two  octaves ;  also,  a  name  given 
to  a  stop  on  the  organ,  a  double  octave  above  the  mapap 
•on.  as  Its  name  imports. 

Fifib^o.  [A.  S.xAi.  See  Fin.]  The  ordinal  of  five ; 
the  ikext  in  order  alter  the  fourth ;  containing  one  part 
in  five. 

FIfUi*  n.  One  of  the  five  equal  parts  into  which  any 
unit  may  bv  divided. 

( Mtu.)  A  distance  comprising  fbur  diatonic  intervals, 
that  is,  three  tones  and  a  half  It  is  the  second  of  the 
coosonances  in  the  order  of  their  generation.  As  con- 
secutive fiftlM  do  not  prodoce  a  good  effect,  they  are  not 
allowiible  in  harmony.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fifths : 
vis.,  the  perfect  fifth  (C— O),  consisting  of  three  whole 
laadaseml 


I  semitone;  the  flat,  diminished,  or  imperfect 
filth  (B — F),  consisting,  of  two  whole  tones  and  two  semi- 
tones ;  and  the  extreme  sharp,  or  superfiuous  fifth  (C— G 
sharpX  composed  of  four  whole  tones. 

FlfftH'ljr,  oilv.    In  the  fifth  place. 

FtlUi'Mf 'i>rclijr»ineo»  n.pl.  (Eng.  HUl.)  A  set 
of  fanatira  who  formed  a  priudpal  support  of  Cromwell 
during  the  Protectorate.  They  considered  his  assump- 
tion of  power  as  an  earnest  of  the  foundation  of  the  fifth 
munarchy,  which  should  succeed  to  the  Assvrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grerian,  ainl  the  Boman,  and  in  which  Jesus 
Clirist  should  reign  with  the  saints  on  eiirth  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
fiuBily,  and  the  return  of  the  kingdom  to  its  former 
priod^ea  in  Qiureh  and  State,  a  party  of  these  enthu- 
siasts, headed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Venner,  made  a 
desperate  insurrection  in  the  streets  of  London,  which 
was  put  down  with  the  slanghter  of  a  great  number  of 
them. 

Firttetll,  a.  [A.  &  Jijtectha,  J^fHaetha,]  The  ordinal 
of  fifty ;  the  next  in  ordar  alter  the  forty-ninth ;  con- 
taining one  part  in  fifty. 

Firtletlly  n.  One  of  the  fifty  equal  parts  into  which  any 
unit  may  be  divided. 

Ftngr,  a.  [A.  S.A/ltg,  from /A  five,  and  tig,  ten.]  Five 
times  ten. 

FiTijr.  n.  The  product  of  five  by  ten ;  the  symbol  that 
is  used  to  represent  this  number,  as  50,  or  L. 

Fl«»  n.  [A.  S.Jte ;  Qrr./^igt ;  Ut.  Jicut ;  Cf.  Gr.  tgkon.] 
{BoL)    The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree.  —  See  Ficus. 

;  an  expression  of  contempt ;  as,  not 


-Anything  valueless; 
to  value  It  a  jl^. 


f/hr.)    An  excrescence  on  the  frog  of  a  horse^s  hoof, 
arising  from  a  bruise. 
Wig9  9.  a.    To  insult  with  contemptuous  motions  of  the 


Dngei 


_^H^lple«  n.    An  apple  having  no  core  or  kernel. 

Wi^rn^W.  ( Lit  and  Jtu$.)  A  dramatic  chamoter,  brought 

by  Beanmarcliaifl  on  the  stage  in  Paris  about  1785,  in  bis 

two  dramas,  the  Barbier  tU  SmilU,  and  Mariaofi  de  Fi- 

Cr<K  Since  that  time,  Moiart,  Paeeiello,  and  Rossini 
ve  made  the  name  celebrated  in  classic  operas ;  and 
now  the  term  is  frequently  used  to  denote  an  adroit  and 
cunning  accomplice. 

Fligear*  i/^th'ik,}  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot,  cap.  ar- 
roiML.  itn  the  Cel^  31  m.  N.E.  of  Cahon.  Mani^f.  Linen 
aiKl  cotton  fabrics,  Ac.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Cham- 
puUion,  the  Egyptian  traveller  and  archsBologist.  Ptm. 
9;21». 

Flarti^  (/tt'.)  «••  »»t  (imp.  and  pp.  fouoht,  (/awt,)  [A.S. 
yWWoa;  Ger.  feehUn ;  Icel.  jUcta ;  —  allied  to  (Jr.  pyk- 
taut,  to  box,  from  adv.  pjfx,  with  clenched  fist.]  To 
strive,  or  contend  for  victory  In  battle  or  single  combat ; 
to  contend  in  arms ;  to  battle ;  av,  to  Jigkt  against  our 
country's  foes.  —  To  strive;  to  struggle;  to  resist;  to 
check ;  to  oppose. 

—V.  a.  To  carry  on  a  contention  against ;  to  maintain, 
as  a  struggle  for  victory  over  enenues;  to  contend  with 
in  battle:  to  war  against;  as,  to  light  the  enemy  in 
battle.  — To oaivetc  fight;  as,  to  ^Al cocks,  to  Jighth 


— n.  A  straggle  for  victory ;  a  battle ;  an  engagement ;  a 
combat ;  an  encounter ;  a  duel ;  as,  millions  ranged  for 
fighU  to  slay  in  single  fighL 

wtigi^tfeT^  n.    A  combatant ;  a  warrior. 

Flvbt'inir»  P'  "^  Qualified  for  war;  fit  fur  battle;  as, 
fighting  meiL — Occupied  in  war ;  being  the  scene  of  war ; 
as,  a  fighting  field. 

— ft.   Contention;  strife;  quarrel. 

FlfrtatlniT  IbIaimI*  <ui  i«land  of  L.  Canada,  In  the  De- 
troit River,  about  3  m.  below  Sandwich. 

Fii^t'lnarljr,  adv.  Ihignaciously. 

Fl|rlli'-Wlt«,  n.  (Eng.lAV).)  A  fine  anciently  imposed 
upon  such  persons  as,  by  fighting  or  qnarrelling,  dis- 
turbed the  public  peace. 

Fl|r'-1^*A  ^'  "^^^  1^'^f'  ^^  ^0  fig-tree.  — Any  thin  or 
scanty  covering, — alluding  to  the  garments  of  our  first 
parents. 

Flir'-niariffold,  n.  iBot.)  See  Mbsxmbktahtbbmium. 

Ftar'nient,  n.  [Liat.>I^;m«n/um,  from^n^ere,  to  form  or 
shape.]  A  n  invention ;  a  fabrication ;  something  feigned 
or  imagined ;  as,  the  figments  of  idle  brains. 

"It  earried  rather  an  appearance  ot/lgm^nt  and  iavenUoa, 
than  of  truth  and  realitj."--  Woodward. 

Flir'-pecker,  n.  (ZnSL)  A  bird,  the  Becahco,  q.  v. 

Wi^*aMkelU  *>.  (Cbneh.)  A  univalve  slieH  shaped  like  a  fig. 

Flir'-ti'«®9  ^    (Bot.)    The  Fiau  earica.    See  Ficus. 

Fliru®ii^9  (ft-g^-iir'a.)  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira, 
at  the  muutn  of  the  Mondego,  M  m.  S.W.  of  Coimbra; 
tty.  6,375. 

FlfriierMB.  (/e^oiVtu,)  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  N.B. 
comer  of  Catalonia,  prov.  Gerona,  71m.  N.N.B.  of  Bar- 
celona. The  citadel  or  castle  of  San  Fernando,  near  the 
town,  is  one  of  the  finest  fortresses  In  Europe.  It  will 
serve  as  an  intrenched  camp  for  from  16,000  to  17,000 
men.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  the  French  three  times 
successively,  in  1806, 1811,  and  1823.  Jfant^.  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  leather,  soap,  corks,  oil,  wine,  Ac.  /bp. 
11,383. 

FlK'nlate,  or  Flar'ulated,  a.  [Lat/^wXalw,  pp.  of 
figulart^  to  shape,  irom./l^iiliM,  a  potter;  root^,  found 
in  finaertt  to  form.]  Moulded;  ahH>ed ;  made  of  potter's 
clay.  (».} 

FliTOi'Abil'itjr,  n.  Capacity  for  taking  and  retaining 
a  certain  form. 

Fic'iirmble,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  figurabilit,  from  figura^ 
shape.]    That  may  be  brought  to  a  certain  fixed  form. 

FlK'ural,  a.  [See  FiotJBATc]  Represented  by  delinea- 
tion ;  consisting  of  figures ;  as,  ^  th^figural  resemblances 
of  various  regions."  —  Brovme. 

Wl^umnt*  n.  [Fr.,  pn.  oTfiaurer,  to  represent,  to  dance 
in  figures,  from  Lat.  figura.]  An  operatic  dancer  who 
never  performs  alone. —  An  accessory  on  the  stage,  who 
appears  in  the  scenes,  but  takes  no  part  in  the  dialogue. 
— One  who  appears  on  any  scene,  without  taking  other 
than  a  very  subordinate  part. 

Fiir<»*iMiie«  n.    [Fr.]    A  female  figurant. 

Wit^nmtet  a.  [See  FioiniB.]  Of  a  determinate  form ; 
tm^figuraU  plants. 

— Resembling  any  thins  of  a  determinate  form ;  as,  *^ fig- 
watt  stones  retain  the  form  of  shells  into  which  they 
were  formed  at  the  deluge."  — JoAiuon. 

Figuraie  enunterpoint.  (Mut.)  That  which  contains  a 
mixture  of  disconu  together  with  the  coucords. 

Kte  or  figural  numben.  {Math.)  A  series  of 
formed  from  an  arithmetical  progression  hav- 
ing a  unit  for  its  first  term,  and  a  whole  ntimber  for  the 
regular  difference — by  taking  the  first  term  and  the 
sums  of  the  first  two,  first  three,  Ac,  as  terms  of  a  new 
series,  fh>m  which  another  may  be  formed  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on ;  the  numbers  in  all  the  resultant  series 
being  such  that  If  thev  be  represented  by  dots  or  points, 
such  dots  can  be  readily  arranged  into  geometrical  fig- 
ures, as  triangles,  squares,  pentagons,  Ac. 

Fiflr'urAted,  a.    Having  a  determinate  figure  or  form. 

Flfl^'urately,  adv.    In  a  flgurate  manner. 

FiflTUra'tiou,  n.    [Lat.  figuration  fVom  figura^  shape.] 
The  act  of  giving  figure ;  determination  to  a  certain  form. 
( JItM.)  Mixture  of  concords  and  discords. 

Flir'nn^ttveva.  [Fr.^figurat^;  Lat/^uro/ttrta.]  Rep- 
resenting something  else :  representing  by  resemblance ; 
typical ;  as,  **  bis,  they  will  say,  yra»figur€Uive.'XHookgr.) 
—  Not  literal  or  direct ;  changed  from  the  direct  mean- 
ing; m»f  H  figurative  sense,  a  figurative  expression. — 
Abounding  with  tropes  and  figures  of  speech;  as,  a 
highly /(^araWw  description. 

Fis'nrAtiYeljr,  adv.  By  a  figure  or  type ;  not  literally. 

FiiT'oi'Ati  v^ncwi,  n.  State  ofbeing  typical ;  not  literal. 

Wimure^  {kg'urAn.  [Kr.;  ImX.  figura^  from  fingo,  to 
shape,  to  form.  Etjinol.  uncertain.]  A  form,  shape,  or 
fashion ;  the  form  of  anything  as  expressed  by  the  out-,' 
line  or  terminating  extremities ;  semblance ;  structure ; 
appearance. 
"  Doing  in  the  Jlguro  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  \lon."-'Shmk». 

— Person;  distinguished  or  elegant  appearance;  distinc- 
tive trait  presented  to  one's  observation  or  knowledge ;  as, 
she  was  the  finest  figure  there,  to  look  a  mtrry  figure,  Ac. 

"  I  waa  ehanned  with  the  fraoefolneM  of  bU  /Igurt  and  de* 
ttrtrj."— Addison. 

— ^A  statue;  nn  image;  repr<>«entation  in  painting,  model- 
ling, carving,  Ac. ;  an,  a  figure  in  ivory,  bronze,  Ac. 

— A  design  or  representation  woven  in,  or  painted  on, 
cloth ;  any  denign  or  fanciful  ornamentation  stained  or 
drawn  on  paper,  or  wrought  out  in  any  manufactured 
article. 

"A  ooln  that  bears  the  Jtgur*  of  an  ^ottW'—Shaka. 

—A  character  denoting  a  number;  a  digit;  a  numeral; 
as  1,  2,  3,  Ac. :  —  hence,  a  person  expert  i%t  figure*. 

— Magnificence;  splendor;  dignified  appearance. 

"  His  chief  end  to  grow  rioh,  that  he  may  live  in  ;l^tir«  aad 
iadnlgenee."— Low. 


— A  horoscope;  a  diagram  of  astrological  aspects;  ai^ 
**figure-tLing9n  and  star-gazers."  —  L'£i/ran^ 

— ^Type;  representative;  emblem;  symbol. 

"  Who  is  thtjiguro  of  Hia  that  vas  to  oome."— Jtom.  v.  14. 

— Amount :  price ;  value ;  as,  goode  at  a  low  figure,  what 
is  the/j/rwre? 

(Dancing.)  The  several  steps  which  the  dancer  makes, 
as  marking  figures  or  diagrams  on  the  floor. 

(Mas.)  An  ornamental  phrase  or  group  of  tones  from 
or  about  a  single  tone. 

(Oram.)  Any  deviation  from  the  rules  of  analogy  or 
syntax. 

{Rhet.)  It  is  defined  to  be,  in  general,**  that  lanjcuage 
which  Ls  prompted  either  by  the  iniaKiniition  or  by  the 
passions."  Rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them  into 
two  great  clasees, — figures  of  uwrds^  and  figum  qf 
thought;  the  words  In  the  former  case  being  employed 
in  a  sense  different  from  their  original  and  primitive 
meaning;  in  the  latter  the  words  are  used  in  their 
proper  and  literal  meaning,  the /'.consisting  in  the  turn 
of  thought;  but  the  distinction  is  of  no  great  use. 
One  is  apt  to  imagine,  that  as  F.  of  speech  always  de- 
note some  departure  from  simplicity  of  expreMionj  they 
are  therefore  artificial,  are  of  late  irrowth.  This,  how- 
ever, is  bv  no  means  the  case;  for  the  earlieet  and  least 
cultivated  languages  are  genemlly  tluiee  that  abound 
most  in  F.  From  the  very  paucity  of  his  language,  and 
the  want  of  proper  expression  to  convey  his  meaning, 
man,  in  his  untutored  state,  is  led  to  exercise  his  fancy, 
and  express  his  ideas  in  imsge  and  metaphor.  Hence, 
then,  what  is  a  necessity  in  the  language  of  the  savages 
is  that  which  also  gives  beauty  and  grace  to  the  pollshad 
languages  of  civilized  life.  /*.  serve  to  enrich  a  language 
and  render  it  more  copious ;  and  they  also  bestow  a 
dignity  upon  style,  by  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  frequent 
use  of  common  expressions  to  which  the  ear  has  been 
accustomed.  More  particularly,  /*.  give  tis  the  pleasure 
of  ei^joyiug  two  objects  presented  together  to  our  view 
without  confusion,  —  the  one  signified  by  the  figurative 
sense,  which  may  be  termed  the  prinerpai  object,  and  the 
other  signified  by  the  proper  sense,  which  may  be  termed 
acee$9ory;  the  principal  making  a  part  of  the  thought, 
the  accessory  l»eing  merely  onuuiiental.  Lastly,  F.  poa- 
aess  a  signal  power  of  aggrandizing  an  object,  giving 
frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view  of 
the  principal  object  than  could  have  been  the  case  if  it 
had  been  expressed  in  simple  terms  and  divested  of  its 
accessory  Idea. 

7bciila,/l^wre,toinakeaflgure;  to  act  a  distinguished 
part ;  to  attract  observation  in  a  manner  to  elicit  sur- 
prise or  admiration. 

— V.  a.  [Fr.  figurer ;  Lat  figuro.'\  To  form,  fiuhlon,  or 
mould  into  any  determinate  shape ;  to  show  by  a  cor- 
poreal resemblance,  as  in  a  picture  or  statuary ;  to  mi^e 
a  drawing  of. 

"  Aeospt  this  foblet  roagh  with /^imW  gold."  —  DrHsa. 

—To  cover  or  adorn  with  figures  mt  images:  to  mark  with 
figured  representations ;  to  form  figures  in  by  art;  as,  a 
figured  waistcoat. 

"  The  top  of  heaven /t^arsd  o'er  with  bamlag  neteors."— 5k«te. 
-To  represent  by  a  typical  or  figurative  resemblance;  to 
symbolize ;  to  emblematize ;  as,  **  white  vestments ,/^^iirs 
iniK>cence." — Shakt. 

—To  image  in  the  mind ;  to  conceive. 

"  We;lfiire  to  oontf ves  ths  thing  we  like."  —  Hmrj/  fbfler. 

—To  note  by  numeral  characters ;  also,  to  reckon ;  to  cal- 
culate ;  to  compute ;  as,  **  the  figured  hoars." — Bryden. 

— ^To  prefigure ;  to  foreshow. 
**  Thrse  glorloos  sttai, ...  Is  this  the  beavea  Muroa  some  event  f* 

(Mu8.)  To  pass  several  notes  for  one;  to  form  ran- 
nings«or  variations. 
Tnfiifure  ocft,  to  ascertain  the  amount  by  com  putation. 
ToMurt  tip,  to  cast  up  flsures ;  to  add ;  to  reckon. 
■V.  n.  To  make  a  figure ;  to  be  distinguiahed  or  notable ; 
as,  as  a  man  of  fiwhlon  he  figured  about  town. 

Fl|riir«d«  (  flg'urd,)  p.  a.  Represented  by  resemblance; 
aidorned  with  figures;  as,./^tM-fd  damaak. 
(Mu$.)  Free  and  fiorld.— Noted  by  figures. 

Flif'are-lieadf  n.  (Xaut.)  The  figure,  bust,  statue, 
or  emblematic  representation  at  the  projecting  part  of 
a  ship's  head,  above,  or  at  an  angle  with  the  cutwater: 
where  ships  have  no  distinctive  figure-head,  but  in  lieu 
of  it  a  scroll  of  wood-work,  it  is  then  called  a  bilUt-head. 

Flv'ure-stone,  a.  {Miu.)  Same  as  Aoautatoutr, 9.  v, 

Flii^urlst,  n.    An  interpreter  or  exponent  of  figures. 

Flff'-wort.  n.    (Bf»l.)    See  ScROPHtJLaKiA. 

Fill  Islands.    See  Feejee  Islamm. 

Flke,  M.    Same  as  Fyxk  {q.  9^. 

Fllaeeous,  {fi-ra'thu$.)  a.  [From  Laf..^Zi«a»,  a  thread.] 
Composed  of  threads;  consisting  of  threads;  resembling 
threads. 

Flladel'fla,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Calabria,  12  m.  N.  of 
Nicaatro ;  pop.  4,560. 

Firafge,  a.  [LatjUwiii,  a  thread.]  (BoL)  TheCotton- 
roee,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracex.  They  are 
downy,  canescent  herbs,  native  of  Europe.  F.  Germani- 
ca,  the  German  Cudweed.  Is  sparingly  naturalized  in 
fields  and  roadsides  in  the  N.W.  States. 

Firament,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  filamentum  ;  I^t. 
filum^  a  Ihrond.  Etymnl.  uncertain.]  A  slender  thread; 
a  fibre:  a«.  •* witliered  vein»«  nnA filaments.^  —  Harvey. 

(Bot.)  The  long  thread-like  part  which  supports  the 
anther  of  a  stamen. 

(Phynol.)  The  primitive  form  of  all  animal  tissue  — 
a  thread,  a  fine  muscular  hair — an  indefinite  number 
of  wiiich  bound  together  constitute  tk  fibre ;  a  congeries 
of  fibres  similarly  bound  together  forming  a /osactiltM,- 
and  a  series  of  fasciculi  comprlung  a  Mmagll  a.«. ,  .^ 
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Fll'»iiieiit4»l4l,  a.  [FOamtnt,  and  Gr.  etdoi,  form.] 
Of  Uit»  Otttare  ul  a  filament. 

Fllamen'iOlM,  a.  Like  a  thread ;  oompuaed  of  fine 
fllaineiita,  ur  tbread-like  proceasea. 

Fll'aoder*  n.    (ZoOl.)    6ee  Halmaturcs. 

—pi.  [i'r.JUandres^  from  lMt.JUum.]  A  diseaie  peculiar 
to  bawka,  niMmbiing  filameDts  or  coDgealed  blood;  — 
also,  tiiiail  thread-lilce  worma  that  breed  in  bawka. 

FllAlll^lerL,  Uabtako,  {Ji4oM-jr.-air'e^)  a  celebrated 
writer  oa  political  economy  and  legislation,  waa  o.  In 
Naples,  175*2.  lie  was  at  first  intended  for  the  army, 
but  being  of  studious  habits,  be  was  allowed  to  gratify 
his  inclination  for  a  litca'ary  life.  Ub  great  work,  en- 
titled The  Science  of  Legittation^  notwithstanding  it 
waa  nerer  completed  according  to  his  original  design,  at- 
tracted great  attention,  from  ita  bold  and  original  views, 
and  the  liberality  of  its  sentiments ;  and  placed  him  in 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  writer  upon  one  of  the  moat  difll- 
cnlt  and  imiiortant  subjects  that  can  engage  the  mind 
of  man.  In  1787  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  finance,  and  d.  1788. 

Fll'ar,  a.  [Vrom  Lat-./Uum.]  Pertaining  to  a  thread ; 
oonstructad  with  a  thread  or  threads. 

Wnmrim.{fe4ar're-d,)n.  [Ut.JUum.]  (ZodL)  A  genus  of 
yetHtUotdi,  or  intestinal  worms,  common  to  large  and 
small  animals,  and  infesting  even  certain  of  the  mol- 
lusca.  Of  this  family  the  most  Inimical  to  the  comfort 
of  man  is  the  Ouinoa-worra  (Filaria  medinentii)^  called 
also  Dracunculua^  whIcA,  in  hot  climates,  insinuates  it- 
self under  the  skin  of  the  lower  members,  caosinff  ex- 
cruciating puin.  It  has  a  slender  and  thread-like  body, 
and  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  six  feet  It  is  met 
only  in  certain  portions  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
■ones  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  is  especially  frequent  on 
the  African 


Fii'mtare.  n.  [L.  Lat.  JUtUttra.]  An  elongating  into 
thread;  —  hence,  the  reeling  of  silk  fh>m  cocoons.  —  A 
reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons. 

Fll'bert,  n.   [i£tymol.  uncertain.]  {Bol,)  See  Haxbl. 

FUeb,  ifiUfh)  V-  a*    [Allied  to  pi(fer,  and  Sp.  petUmMr, 

to  pinch,  to  take  only  a  bit,  from  Lat.  veUico^  to  pluck, 

pinch,  nip.]  To  steal  something  of  little  value ;  to  pilfer ; 

to  steal ;  to  pillage  on  a  small  scale;  to  take  wrongfully. 

*'  He  thstjUcAM  ft«ia  om  mj  good  nsae . . .  nskss  me  poor 

FUeh'er,  f».  A  thief;  a  pilferer ;  one  who  filches,  or 
commits  a  petty  theft. 

Flleh'iiivljr,  adv.    By  netty  larceny ;  pllferingly. 

File.  n.  [Fr.,  from;U ;  Lit.  JUum.]  A  thread,  string, 
or  line,  particularly,  a  line  or  wire  on  which  documents 
or  papers  are  strung  for  security ;  the  whole  number  of 
papers  strung  on  a  line  or  wire;  a  bundle  of  piqwrs  tied 
together,  with  the  title  of  each  indorsed ;  as,  a  letter- 
JUCj  %JUe  of  newspapers. 

"  rromjIlM  s  raadom  redps  thsy  tsks."'  Drfdmk. 

—A  catalogue ;  a  roll ;  a  list ;  a  roster. 

"  Oar  prsMBt  masten  grew  opoa  Um;II«."  —  59k«te. 
{MiL)  The  term  applied  to  two  soldiers  standing  one 
before  the  other,  or  conjointly  to  any  soldier  in  the 
ftx>nt  rank  and  the  one  who  stands  directly  behind  him 
in  the  rear  rank,  when  the  company  is  drawn  up  in  line. 
A  body  of  soldiers  is  often  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  so 
many  rank-and-JUe, ;  this  includes  the  privates  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers  except  the  sergeantik  File- 
marching  is  when  a  company  is  drawn  up  in  line,  and 
the  order  given  to  face  to  the  right  or  left,  and  march  in 
that  direction.  Kach  front-rank  man  and  his  rear-rank 
man  on  his  rij^t  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  still  com- 
pose a  file,  nle-marching  is  a  difficult  movement  for 
recruits,  unless  the  leading  file  marches  steadily,  and 
takes  Its  proper  length  of  space,  and  each  file  behind 
takes  care  to  **  lock  up,'*  or  keep  closely  in  the  ssar  of 
the  file  immediatelT  Wore  it.  Men  marching  singly  in 
line,  one  after  anotoer,  are  said  to  be  marching  in  sini^e 
or  Indian  F. 

OnfiU^  preserved  for  reference  or  security,  in  collected 
order  and  condition ;  as,  newspapers  are  on  Jile  at  the 


—9.  o.  To  fiuten,  as  papers,  on  a  line  or  wire  for  preser- 
ration. 

•-To  arrange  or  insert  in  a  body  or  bundle,  as  documents, 
indorsing  the  title  of  contents  on  each;  as,  to  Jilt  letters. 
—To  present  or  exhibit  ofllcially,  or  for  trial ;  aa,  to^ 
a  petition,  a  schedule,  Ac 

•-«.».  To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  as  troops,  not  abreast, 
but  one  after  another;  aa,  to  proceed  in  Indian >Ue. 
(Generally  preceding  off') 

*'  We  drsv  ap  la  good  ordsr.  sad^llMl  og."  ~  Spectator, 
n^  withy  to  follow  close  upon  the  heels  of  another ; 
to  keep  up  with. 
"  My  radssTora  have  ever . .  .jtttd  mOk  my  abUlUcs."  —  Skaka. 

File,  n,  [A.S.  fenl;  D.  vijl ;  Oer.  feiU^  allied  to  Lat. 
poUo^  to  smooth,  and  to  Or.  phdlos,  shining.]  An  in- 
strument used  to  produce  a  smooth  surface  on  hard  sub- 
sUnces,  as  metals,  ivory,  wood,  Ac.  They  are  made  of 
bars  of  steel  rendered  doubly  hard  by  a  process  called 
iioubU  oonvertion^  drawn  the  required  size  at  the  til^ 
hammer,  and  then  shuped.  The  square  and  flat  ones 
are  formed  by  the  hnmiaer  and  common  anvil  only, 
but  the  round,  half  round,  and  triangular  ones  are 
sliaped  by  means  of  bortses  or  dies  made  in  the  above 
shapes.  The  steel  blanig  are  next  annealed  (see  An- 
VBiuito),  to  render  tliem  atpable  of  being  cut,  by 
placing  a  number  of  them  together  in  a  brick  oven,  ren- 
dered air-tight  by  filling  up  all  the  interstices  with 
sand,  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  steel  to  which  it  is 
liable  if  air  bo  admitted,  and  then  ranking  a  fire  play  as 
equally  as  possible  ail  round  until  they  are  red-hot,  when 
the  heat  is  discontinued  and  the  steel  allowed  to  cool 


gradually  before  it  is  uncovered.  The  surfiices  on  which 
teeth  are  to  be  cut  are  now  rendered  as  snioi>th  as  possible 
by  grinding  or  filing,  and  the  teeth  are  cut  with  a  care- 
fully ground  chisel,  each  incision  being  made s^Mrately. 
They  are  then  hardeneil  and  tempered.  This  operation 
requires  great  care,  for  if  a  file  is  too  hard  the  teeth 
easily  break  off,  and  if  too  soft  they  quickly  wear  down. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  keep  them  straight,  as  by 
sudden  cooling  the  steel  is  apt  to  warp.  Most  files  are 
cut  by  band.  As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  large 
number  of  blanks  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness,  the 
force  of  the  blow  in  cutting  must  be  modified  by  the 
hardness  of  each  one ;  hence,  the  difficulty  in  regulating 
machinery  to  perform  the  work. — The  files  employed 
in  the  mechanical  arts  are  almost  endless  in  variety, 

—Any  instrument  for  smoothing  or  polishing. 

••  Mook  tbe  Dloo  tooobos  of  the  eritic'i;li«."  —  Akmtidt. 
-An  astute,  shrewd,  keen  person ;  one  more  apt  to  take 
advantage  of  others  than  to  become  a  dupe  himself;  as, 
he's  a  sharp  old JU«.  (Vulnr.) 

File,  V.  a.  [Ger./«fen.]  To  cut,  as  with  a  file ;  to  wear 
off  or  away ;  to  abnuie ;  as,  to  JiU  a  tooth. 

— To  polish ;  to  make  smooth,  as  with  a  file. 

"  HU  toogoe  l»JIUd.  asd  hit  syo  amblUoos."  ~  Skaka. 

Flle'-cutter,  n.    One  who  makea  or  cuts  tiles. 

•  FiU-eutUr*  ose  gsdatssl  to  nske  tb«lr  ehlNls."  —  JTosBon. 

Flle'-llsll,  n.    (Zodl)    See  Baustid^s. 

Flle'-leiMler.  n.  {Ma.)  The  leading  soldier  of  a  file 
one  who  marches  in  front. 

Fllemot,n.    [Fr./eiMU«,  a  leaf,  and  morfe,  dead.]   The 

color  of  a  fiuied  leaf ;  a  dun,  or  yellowish-brown  color. 

"  The  oolon  . . .  sr>  bias  aod;lfaino<  turn'd  op  with  rod.**— Av(^. 

Filler,  n.    One  who  uses  a  file. 

Filer  CltT,  in  Michigan^  a  post-office  of  Manistee  oo. 

Filial,  {/a'^a.  [Kr.,  from  L.  hut.  JUialig ;  Lat /e^ 
t'lw,  a  son,  or^Uto,  a  daughter.]  Relating  or  belonging 
to  a  son  or  daughter ;  becoming  a  child  in  relation  to 
his  parents;  tM^JUiul  duty,^'aT love. 

— Bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a  son. 

"  And  thos  tb»JUiml  godb—d  aDsv'riag  spoke." — MOtm. 

Fll'lAlljr,  adv.    In  a  filial  manner. 

Filiate,  r.  a.  [See  Afpilute.]  To  affilUte ;  to  fkther ; 
to  establish  the  relation  of  father;  to  adopt,  as  a  son  or 
daughter. 

Fllla'Uon,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  filiating  or  affiliating, 
particularly,  the  fixing  of  a  bastard  child  on  some  one 
as  its  father;  adoption.  —  The  relation  of  a  child  to  a 
father ; — correlative  to  Patkriott,  q.  v. 

Fll'lboater,  (sometimes  erroneously  written  JUlibu$- 
ter,)  n.  [Sp. ;  rr.JlibuMtier,  perliaps  a  corruption  fh>m 
the  Kng. /reebootfT.]  A  sea-rover ;  a  pirate ;  a  corsair ; 
a  freebooter:  a  buccaneer ; — sometimes  applied  to  any 
military  adventurer  who  undertakes  an  expedition 
against  a  territory,  unauthorixed  by  law  or  the  exigen- 
cies of  war. 

(Amer.  Hid.)  The  term  /*.,  now  used  in  any  country 
where  the  Bnglish  language  is  spoken,  was  first  ap- 
plied In  New  Orleans  to  certain  adventurers  who,  after 
the  termination  of  the  war  between  this  countiy  and 
Mexico,  exerted  themselves  with  setting  on  foot  within 
the  U.  States,  military  expeditions  designed  to  operate 
in  the  Spanish-American  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
The  pretended  object  of  these  expeditions  was  the 
emancipation  of  those  countries  tmnx  tyranny,  foreign 
or  domestic,  and  the  introduction  of  democratic  institu- 
tions after  the  model  of  the  U.  States ;  but  their  real 
object  undoubtedly  was  their  own  aggrandisement,  by 
re-enacting. the  part  of  the  original  Spanish  oonoueror. 
Though  the  settintc  on  foot  of  such  expeditions  is  con- 
trary to  our  neutrality  laws,  yet,  as  they  enjoyed  a  con- 
sideral>le  degree  of  popularity,  especially  in  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  the  lavrs  were  (hMjuently  eraded.  The 
most  noted  expedition  of  this  sort  was  that  led  by 
William  Walker  against  Nicaragua  In  1866,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  himself  in  that  country  for  nearly 
two  years ;  but  was  at  length  expelled  by  the  union 
against  him  of  the  other  Central  American  States. 
Walker  was  subsequently  taken  and  shot  at  Truxillo, 
while  engaged  in  another  similar  expedition. 

Fll'lbliater.  v.  a.    To  perform  the  acts  of  a  filibuster. 

Fll'lboaferliiir,  pp.  or  a.  A  cant  word,  much  used 
some  years  ago  in  our  legislative  assemblies  to  designate 
the  employment  of  parliamentary  tactics  to  defeat  a 
measure,  by  raising  ffivolous  questions  of  order,  calls  of 
the  house,  motions  to  adjourn,  Ac,  in  order  to  weary 
out  the  opposite  party  and  to  gain  time. 

Fll'lboaterlsm,  n.  Piracy;  predatory  action ;  oonne 
of  conduct  pursued  by  a  filibuster  or  freebooter. 

Firieal,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  FilicaUSj  or  Ferns. 

Firiees,  H. pi.  [Lat.  pi.  ofJUix,  a  fern. J    See  Fiucalss. 

Flllcales,  n.pl.  (Bat.)  The  Ferns,  an  alliance  of 
plants,  class  Acrogtns,  corresponding  to  the  order  Filices 
of  De  Jussieu,  and  consisting  of  herbs  with  rhisoraa- 
tous  stems,  and  of  arborescent  plants.  The  leaves,  or 
frond*,  as  they  are  generally  called,  arise  irregulsrly 
fh>m  the  rhisome,  or  are  placed  In  tufts  upon  the  apex 
of  the  stem ;  they  are  almost  always  circinate  in  ver- 
nation, and  are  simple  or  compound.  The  fructification 
consists  of  little,  somewhat  rounded  cases  inclosing 
tportt.  These  cases  are  called  tporangia.  and  are  col- 
lected In  heaps,  usually  on  the  under  surface  or  at  the 
margin  of  the  fronds,  or  rsrely  on  the  upper  surface,  or 
occariionally  in  a  spiked  manner  upon  a  simple  or 
branched  rachis.  Ferns  are  found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  In  the  northern 
hemispliere,  they  are  herbaceous  plants,  but  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  tropics,  they  are  some- 
times arborescent,  (see  Fig.  28,)  having  stems  occasion- 
ally fifty  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  with  the  general 
habit  of  palms.    The  alliance  is  divided  into  the  three 


tub-orders,  Opbioolomacxa,  PoLTPoniACKis  (the  troe 
ferns),  and  Daxjbacea,  q.  v.  See  F.  <^fN.  Am.^  (GassinoJ 
18T8. 


Fig.  1006.— ooMMov  mali  rav. 

FlUe'lforai,  Firieold,  a.  Fern-like. 

Fll'leold,  n.  (Bot.)    A  fern-like  plant. 

Fllirerouft,  a.  [Lat  JUtaHy  a  thread,  aod  fen%  to 
produce.]    Producing  threads. 

Fll'lfbrm,  a.  [Fr.fU^forme,  fh>m  lAt.  fUum,  a  thread, 
and /frre,  to  produce.]  Having  the  form  uf  a  thread  or 
filament;  slender ;  like  a  thread;  as,  a  fUifcrm  peduncle. 

Fll'lffrane,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  JUum^  a  thread,  and 
oramna,  a  grain.]    Same  as  FiuoRxx,  a.  v. 

FlllSTaned,  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree ;  filigree. 

Fll'l^ree,  n.  [See  FmoRANX.]  A  delicate  species  at 
ornamental 
work  in  gold 
or  silver, 
wrought  in 
little  threads 
of  the  metal 
intertwisted 
in  eccentric 
forms  and  pat- 
terns. It  is  of 
eastern  origin, 
and  was  first 
introduced  in- 
to Europe  by 
the  Italians. 
In  the  East, 
India,  Suma- 
tra, and  Java 
have  been  cele- 
brated for  the 
high  excel- 
lence  to  which 
they  have  ar- 
rived in  the 
prosecution  of 
thisart.  When 
the  gold  or  sil- 
Ter  has  arrived 
at  a  molten 
state,  it  Is 
drawn  into 
wire  on  an  an- 
Til,  and  then  twisted.  After  twisting,  it  is  hammered 
down  again  into  a  flat  state,  and  formed  into  the  shape 
of  flowera  and  leaves.  When  the jU^ree  is  finished,  it  is 
cleansed  by  boiling  in  water  with  common  salt  and  alum, 
or  occasionally  lime-juice.  This  work  is  chiefly  done  in 
Malta,  Sardinia,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

FlMirr^^  a.  Relating  to  work  in  filigree;  aa,  %JUigrm 
basket 

Fll'lfpreed,  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree. 

Fll'lnffS,  n.pL  FragmenU  or  particles  mbbed  off  by 
the  act  of  filing. 

FUlppo  d'Arfflro  (San),  (JtrKv^po  dartken,) 
(anc.  Agyrium^)  a  central  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
Yal  dl  Catania,  84  m.  W.  by  N.  of  the  city  of  Okitania. 
The  best  salfron  in  Sicily  Is  grown  in  the  neighboihood. 
Diodoms  Siculus  was  bom  here.    i%p.  abt  4,000. 

Fill,  V.  a.  [A.  8.  fwUan ;  D.  rvXUm ;  Swed.  and  Ic«L 
fylla  ;  Dan./yftfe  ;  Oer./fiUm  ;  allied  to  h^X.  pleo—fUri, 
to  fill ;  Sansk.  ptfr,  to  fill,  of  which  the  form  pmrapdmuzz 
Lat.  p/«>o,  r  being  changed  into  I.]  To  occupy  vhe  whole 
or  empty  space  of;  to  pour  liquids  into;  to  poor  into; 
to  put  or  pour  in,  till  the  thing  will  hold  no  more ;  to 
occupy,  as  a  void  space ;  to  store ;  as,  to  /2I  «  glass 
"  WItb  Joy  aod  aboat  tbs  b^Iov  ualvsnal  orb  tbtj/UTd."  MOtm 
— ^To  supply  with  abundance ;  to  cause  to  aboond  or  be 
plenteous;  to  make  universally  prevalent ;  to  furnish 
with  as  much  as  is  needful  or  desirable ;  aa,  reserroin 

,^lkd  with  water. 

"  FOTd  vltb  fbry,  rapt,  iaaplr'd."  —  Cbdns. 
— ^To  satisfy;  to  content;  to  surfeit;  to  glut;  aa,  to jUI 
with  admiration,jU/<d  with  wine,  Ac. 
"  Going  T  Ays,  to  see  me«t;lll  kasTos,  and  vine  hsat  fbels.'  SkoMa. 
—To  possess  and  perform  the  duties  of;  to  officiate  in,  as 
an  incumbent;  to  hold;  to  occupy;  as,  to^  the  chair, 
to  JUl  a  situation,  Ac.  —  To  furnish  with  an  incumbent 


Fig.  1009.  — nuoRKE  ok>aii^xt. 
(From  a  drawing  by  M.  Mariana,  la  tbs 
— esxhlbUlen.  I8il.) 
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TbJM  in,  to  insert  or  enter,  to  ••  to  fill ;  m,  to  JUl  in 
tb»  lichts  of  a  picture. 

Tb  Jul  out^  to  enliu^ ;  to  extend  to  a  larenr  compaM ; 

to  K>read:  aa,  ahe  has  of  late  JUUd  out  in  figure. 

li  JUl  MP,  to  fill  completely,  or  to  the  brim. 

'•  Comm,  Jia  «v  mj  cap ;  oome./UI  ty  mj  omi."— 5eo<(. 

-«-To  oocnpy  or  abeorb  wholly  or  entirely ;  aa,  to  JUl  yp 

one'a  time. 

'*  Bop*  po«n  U*  hUta  thM  /Bit  ty  all  the  mind."— A{p«. 
Ptll«  V.  n.    To  fill  a  cnp,  fflaas.  or  Teasel  for  drinking ;  as, 
they  JuUd  and  drank  his  health  in  bunipers. 

*'  ▼•  ;U1 1»  th'  iciicnl  joj  of  the  vbole  tabic."— Aofa. 
•^To  grow  or  become  full;  to  make  replete ;  to  glut  or 
satiate. 

••  Sails  /Urd,  sod  itresflMra  vavliif ."— JTIUoa. 
Ib^  up,  to  grow  quite  full ;  as,  JUling  up  with  flesh, 
the  cafion.;U2s  up  with  water. 
'-m.    Fnlnees;  repletion;  as  much  as  supplies  want  or 
demand ;  as,  to  hsTe  one's  JUl  of  food. 
*•  Who  MoriMth  pMM  itaall  bare  hla  /Ut  of  vsr."— /lB<r/M. 
— A  till ;  the  space  between  the  shafts  of  a  carriage. 
"  ThU  Bills  belBt  pat  In  ths  ;ltt  of  a  oart.  ran  avay  with  It." 

JTorttoMT. 

FilliiC'eey  fi.    See  Koioru. 

Fill'er.  M.    The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  fills ;  as, 
the  JUlar  of  a  wagon. 

•*  Tls  a  Bsrs  ;ia«r.  to  stop  a  raeaney  la  the  hszamstsr."  Drj/dtm. 
nilet,  n,     TFr.  juk.  dim.  of  «.  from  Lat  filum^  a 
thread.]    A  little  band  to  bind  the  hair. 

{Cbokery.)  The  fleshy  part  of  tlie  thigh  in  veal.— 
Moat  rolled  together  and  tied  around. 

{Arch,)  A  small  flat  fiice  or  band  used  principally 
between  mouldingM,  to  seusrate 
them  from  SNch  other,  in  Classi- 
cal architecture  (Fig.  1010).  In 
Gothic  architecture  it  is  fre- 
quently worked  upon  larger 
mouldings  and  shafts ;  in  these 
sitnationt  it  is  nut  alwuys  flat, 
bat  is  sometimes  cut  into  two 
or  more  narrow  faces  with  sharp 
edges  Itetween  them.  When 
this  appendage  is  placed  upon 
the  tttmX  of  a  moulding,  as  at  A, 
it  has  been  termed  the  k*^  of 
the  moulding,  and  when  at- 
tached to  the  sides,  as  at  B,  its 
w^ng*. — F.  is  distinguished  from 
the  band  by  being  of  narrow 
width  and  always  flat 

{Her.)  An  ordinary  which, 
according  to  Gnillim,  contains 
the  fourth  part  of  the  chief. 

{OirpeiUrff.)    Any  small  tim- 
ber or  scantling  equal  to,  or  less    Fig.  1010. — pillits. 
than,  l«ttens. 

(Gilding.)  A  little  rule  or  ringlet  of  leaf  gold,draw 
OTer  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the  edges  of  frunes,  pan 
els,  Ac. 

(Man.)  The  loins  of  a  horse. 
Fillet,  r.  a.  To  bind  with  a  flllet  or  little  band. 
Fllleiliiirf  >^    Tb«  material  of  which  flUets  are  com- 


E 


posed. 
Wil'Uht 


llOlbCir^w-  [0Ml..4Uea<tt,  plait,  and  6ea^,  small.]  A 
small  plaid ;  a  kind  of  dress  hardly  reaching  to  the  knees, 
ftjrmerly  much  worn  by  the  clansmen  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotlan*!,  and  still  in  use.  (Written  also  phdibeg.) 

Fllllboster,  n.    See  Fiubustbk. 

FIll'iiMr,  n.    A  supply:  that  which  fllls  up. 

Flll'otore,  MiiL\RD,  13th  president  of  the  U.  States, 
B.  at  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  co..  New  York,  1800,  and 
rosa  from  the  humblest  beginnings  to  the  highest  posi- 
tSoD  attainable  by  an  American  citiaen.  Apprenticed 
to  a  wooli-arder  in  his  fitther's  locality,  he  made  amends, 
by  his  seal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  for  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  means;  and  before  he  was  of  age,  his  talents 
and  aptitude  procured  him  the  notice  and  esteem  of 
Judge  Wood,  an  eminent  Uwyer  of  his  nntive  county, 
who  invited  the  young  man  to  a  desk  in  his  office,  and 
offered  lo  defray  his  expenses  while  he  qualified  hinuu»lf 
for  the  profession  of  the  law.  F.  accepted  the  offer  to 
a  certain  extent,  white  he  contrived,  by  teaching  in  a 
school,  to  press  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the  generosity 
of  his  lienefartor.  In  1821  he  removed  to  Erie  county. 
and  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  tho  city  of  UuA'hIo.  In 
1827  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney;  in  18*29,  as  a 
eoonsi'llor  in  the  supreme  court;  and  in  1830  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  an  oMer  member  of  the  bar.  It 
was  iu  1829  that  he  commenced  his  |)oliticNl  career  as  a 
repreaenUtive  of  Erie  county  in  the  state  legitiatnre, 
and  in  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  CongressionHl  Ilonse 
of  Representatives.  For  a  number  of  years  he  niter- 
nateti  between  political  life  and  the  exclusive  practice 
of  bis  profession,  rising  stendily  in  the  general  estima- 
tion as  an  able  Inwyer  an«l  consistent  nnd  promising 
leader  of  the  Whig  party.  Elected  in  1847  to  the  impor- 
tant post  of  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he 
enjoyed  in  1848  the  still  higher  honor  of  being  carried 
by  his  party  as  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  preaident,  General  Taylor,  entered  npon  his  office 
in  the  March  of  1849.  and  on  his  fnthlen  death  in  July. 
1H5Q.  Mr.  F.  became,  in  virtue  of  bis  office,  president  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  installed  in  the  White 
House,  at  what  was,  in  several  respects,  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Union.  It  was  the  sera  of 
the  I^>pes  expedition  against  Ouba ;  and  of  a  more  than 
usual  bitterness  in  the  reUtions  between  North  and 
South  on  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  F.  made  Daniel 
Webster  his  secretary  of  state,  an  appointment  which 
■traogthened  and  popularised  his  administration.  Pres- 
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Mr.  F.  was  then  visiting 


ident  F.^»  messages  Ikvored  the  Aigitive-slave  law,  and 
recommended  a  protective,  but  not  a  prohibitory  tariff". 
Under  his  presidency,  California  was  admitted  as  a  new 
Stote  into  the  Union.  In 
his  final  message  he  had  to 
deplore  the  death  of  Web- 
star ;  and  in  the  March  of 
1853  he  yielded  up  his 
office  to  his  successor.  Gen- 
eral Pierce.  He  left  the 
country  at  peace  within 
and  without,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  blKh  degree 
of  prosperity  in  all  depart- 
ments of  its  inilustry.  He 
was  the  candidate  of  the 
American  party  for  the 
presidency  in  1^50.  but  he 
received  a  very  small  mi- 
nority of  votes,  the  contest 
lying  mainly  between  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Col.  Fremont. 

Europe,  and  was  received  at  the  principal  courts  with 
the  distinction  which  his  character  and  career  claimed 
for  him.  After  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  resided 
at  Buffalo,  —  which  was  his  home  fur  some  30  years,  and 
where  he  enjoyed  among  all  classes  that  high  consider- 
ation to  which,  by  his  ulents  and  integrity,  he  was  so 

Justiy  entitled.    Died  March  8, 1874. 

Fill' more,  in  CWi/omia,  a  postH>ffioo  ot'Ventant  co. 

Fillmore,  in  lUinou,  a  village  of  Coles  oo. 

—A  poMt-vilUge  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  16  m.  N.W.  of 
Vandalia. 

Fillmore,  In  Indiana,  a  post-vilbge  of  Putnam  county, 
about  35  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Indianapolis. 

Fillmore,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  county, 
about  2U  m.  8.W.  of  Dubuque. 

— A  township  of  Iowa  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  oo. 

— A  post-office  of  Barry  oo. 

Fillmore,  in  Jfiaaesola,  a  8.E.  co., bordering  on  Iowa; 
area,  about  804  sq.  m.  hirers.  Boot  river.  BMr/act, 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Preston.  Fk/p.  (1806) 
28JS99. 

— A  thriving  poet-village  and  township  of  THlmore  co. 

Fillmore,  in  JftMoari,  a  post-village  of  Andrew  co., 
aliotit  17  m.  N.  by  W.  of  St  Joseph. 

Fillmore,  in  NebruMhi,  a  8.E.  co. ;  ar«a,  676  sq.  miles; 
fertile  prairie,  little  timber.  Biver$,  West  fork  of  the 
Bine  and  Turkey  creeks.  Cap.  Geneva.  Pop.  (189U) 
10,022. 

Fillmore,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Allegany  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-office  of  Washington  oo. 

Fillmore,  in  PeNNsy/roNia,  a  (lost-offlce  of  Centre  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Teanenee,  a  poet-office  of  Sequatchie  oo. 

Fillmore,  in  Wu>eon»in,  a  post-office  of  Washington  oo. 

Fillmore,  iu  HoA,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Millard 
CO.,  on  the  Nuquin  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  Wabash 
ranp,  about  ISO  m.  S.  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  600 
m.  B.  by  N.  of  San  Francisco.  Both  town  and  county 
were  named  in  honor  of  President  Millnrd  Fillmore,  who 
is  held  in  great  esteem  among  the  Mormons  on  account 
of  the  favor  he  displayed  towards  them  at  the  time  of 
the  organisation  of  the  territory  in  1850. 

Fillip,  V.  a.  [Probably  formed  ftom  the  sound.]  To 
strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger,  forced  from  the  thumb 
with  a  sudden  spring. — To  snap  with  the  finger  and 
thumb. 

Fillip,  n.  A  Jerk  of  the  finger  suddenly  forced  from  the 
thumb;  as,a^tpon  the  nose. — Anything  that  suddenly 
arouses  one;  as,  to  give  %JUIip  to  the  imagination. 

Fll'llpeen,  n.  Same  as  Philopkna,  q.  v. 

Fllljr,  a.  [A.  a  /ote ;  Goth,  fula ;  Qn.fmUn,  a  colt ; 
allied  to  Yf.JfUog,  a  young  mare.]  A  young  mars  before 
it  has  reached  its  third  year. — A  wanton  young  woman ; 
afiirt 

Film,  a.  [A.  S./ba,  a  %\in, fyVmnm,  a  thin  skin ;  Gf.  W. 
piUn,  a  membrane,  from  piL  a  rind.]  A  thin  skin;  a 
pellicle  on  the  eye;  as,  the^m  of  a  cataract. 

—The  threads  of  a  spider's  web;  as,  to  clear  away  tht  JUm 
ftx>m  a  room  long  disused. 

—V.  a.  To  cover  ^th  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle. 

FIlmlnefM,  n.  State  of  being  filmy. 

Fllm'jr,  a.  Composed  of  thin  membranes  or  pellicles; 
cobwe(»-like:  as,  "'iYxe  filmy  dew." 

Flloae',  a.  [h.  Lat.  lUonM,  fh>m.^Itfm,  a  thread.]   That 
ends  in   a   threadlike 
process. 

Fll'ter,  n.  [Yr.AUrt; 
Lat.fiUrum,  or  fitrum, 
properly  felt,  or  fulled 
wool,  used  originally 
as  a  strainer.  See 
Fklt.]  (Cfiem.)  An  ap- 
paratus by  which  fluids 
are  separated  from 
any  solid  matter  held 
in  suspension.  They 
may  be  dirided  into  4 
classes,  —  those  used  in 
straining  chemical  liq- 
uids, those  used  for  pu- 
rifving  water  for  houso> 
hold  purposes,  those 
employed  on  a  large 
scale  by  water-compa- 
nies, and  those  used  on 
shipboard  for  changing 
salt  water  into  fresh. 
Chemical  filters  are  ei- 
ther used  for  rendering 
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fiuids  transparent,  or  for  the  purpose  of  separating  and 
washing  precipitates.  They  are  usually  mada  ol  un- 
sised  or  blotting  paper,  folded  into  four,  and  placed  on 
a  funnel  (Fig.  1012).  When  the  liquid  to  be  filterei  is  cor- 
rosive, sand,  powaered  glass,  or  wisps  of  asbestos,  am 
generally  used.  When  a  liquid  contains  mucilaginous  or 
other  matter  baring  viscous  properties,  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  filtering  it,  as  the  pores  of  the  i  ledlum 
become  filled  up  and  made  water-tight.  Special  filters 
are  therefore  required  for  syrups,  oils,  Ac  Such  liquids 
as  ale,  beer,  Ac,  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  filter, 
and  therefore  they  are  cUrifled  by  the  process  descril*«a 
under  Fiifiiro.  Oil  is  usually  passed  through  long  bngs 
made  of  twilled  cotton  cloth  {Oxnton  Jlannd).  These 
are  commonlv  4  to  8  feet  long,  and  12  to  16  inches  in 
diameter,  and  nre  enclosed  iu  coarse  canvas  bags,  8  or 
10  inches  in  diameter;  and  thus  the  inner  filtering-bag 
is  corrugated  or  creased,  and  a  large  surface  in  propor- 
tion to  its  •^&e  is  thus  presented.  Syrups  are  filtered 
on  a  small  scale  by  confectioners,  Ac,  by  passing  them 
through  conical  flannel  bags,  and  on  a  large  s'ale  in 
the  ci^eosed  bagJlUeriuBt  described.  Thick  syrups  have 
to  bo  diluted  or  clarified  with  white  of  egg,  to  "ollect 
the  sediment  into  masses,  and  then  they  may  be  filtered 
through  a  coarse  cloth  stiainer.  Vegetable  Juices  gener- 
ally require  to  be  treated  in  this  manner.  —  Household 
filtres  for  purifying  water,  either  for  drinking  or  culinary 
purposes,  are  macfe  in  various  forms.  In  Psris  a  large 
Quantity  of  the  river-water  is  purified  by  passing  it 
through  boxes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
charcoal  between  two  lavers  of  sand.  But  the  contriv- 
ance which  we  especially  wish  to  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  and  particularly  of  hunters  and 
travellers.  Is  an  apparatus  that  in  the  bush  or  shrub, 
where  water  is  often  so  loaded  with  sand,  and  so  I  sd  as 
scarcely  to  be  fitted  for  use,  is  sn  invaluable  companion. 
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The  instrament  ss  shown  in  use  in  Fig.  1013  fhlly  speaks 
fo.  itself  as  to  its  utility.  A  small  sphere  of  carbon,  to 
which  a  gutta-percha  tube  and  mouth-piece  is  attached, 
comprises  the  whole  invention,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tin  box  in  which  to  carry  this  unique  drinking-filtar. 
The  merits  of  this  little  filter,  however,  do  not  end  here, 
for  it  can  be  made  to  answer  the  partxMs  of  a  family 
filter  by  merely  sinking  the  carl>on  into  a  pail  of  water 

S laced  on  a  table,  exhausting  the  air  trxtm  the  tube 
y  sucking,  bending  it  over  the  side,  and  inserting  the 

mouth-piece  into  a  Jug  placed  on  a  chair,  when  the 

stream  of  filtered  water  will  continue  to  fiow  as  long  as 

any  remains  in  the  pail. 
Flllter*  V.  a.  [Vr.JUtrer;  L.LU. JUtrar*.]  To  purify  or 

defecate  liquor  by  peering  it  through  a  filter  or  a  porous 

substance. 
— r.  n.  To  percolate:  to  pass  through  a  filter. 
Filmier,  n.   A  love-potion.  — See  Ppilter. 
FIl'terioiTt  **•  ^he  act  of  passing  through  a  filter. 
Fll'terliiir-|Mip«i*t  n-  An  unsized,  porous  paper,  used 

for  filtering. 
Filth,  n.    [A.  S.  fyUh.  from  fuUan,  b^/ylan,  from  ful, 

corrupt,  rotten]  Foulness;  dirt:  any  foul  matter:  waste 

matter;  nastiness.— Anything  that  sullies  or  defiles  the 

moral  character;  pollution;  corruption;  as,  ** the ./UtA 

of  sensual  delights.** — TiUoUon. 
FiUb'iljr,  adr.  Foully;  grossly. 
FUthlnefM,  a.  The  state  of  being  foul ;  nasty;  filthy. 

— Whatever  is  filthy,  or  causes  filth,  whether  of  mind 

orltody:  corruption;  pollution. 
Flltta'jr,a.  Nasty;  foul;  dirty;  unclean;  saualid:  grnsi. 

— Corrupt;  polluted;  defiled  by  sinful  practices:  moraiiy 

impure.— Obtained  by  base  and  dishonest  msans;  as, 
_JUthy  lucre. 
Fll'trmte,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.JUtrarf,  to  perooUte.  See  Filtol] 

To  strain ;  to  defecate,  as  liquor,  by  percolation. 
Fllirm'tlon.  n.    [Fr.J   The  mechanical  separation  of  a 

liquid  fVom  the  undissolved  particles  floating  in  it. — 

See  Filter. 
Fim'ble,}!.  [Corrupted  fh)m/nnai«;Ger.^siMe/.]  The 

light  summer  hemp  that  l>ears  no  seed. 
Fim'brla,a.;pi.FiM'BRijB.   [Lat]   (Anat.)   A  fringe. 

Especially  applied  to  a  number  of  loose,  fringe-like  pro 

ceases,  terminating  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
(Bot.)  The  dentated  or  fringe-like  ring  of  the  operculum 

of  mosses,  by  the  elastic  power  of  which  the  operculum 

is  displaced. 
Flm'brlAte,  FlmlirlAted,  a.  [Ut  Jtm^ria/iu.trom 

fimbria,  the  edge  or  border  of  anything.]  (fiof.)  Fringed^ 

bordered  with  sisnder  proosssss  oy  SDpeadMDM.  ^j» 
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FIND 


FINE 


FING 


(Rtr.)  Ornamented,  m  an  ordinary,  with  a  narrow 

tordo'  of  another  tincture. 
rillll»rle»te,  a.  (Bot.)   Fringed ;  Jagged ;  fimbriate. 
Kin,  n.    [A.  S.  Jin ;  D.  vin ;  allied  to  LaL  pimuL,  penna  ; 

old  fbrm  petna^  the  root  of  which  is  foond  in  Qr.petu- 

thai,  to  fij.]  One  of 

the  projecting  winff-  D 

like  oreans   which 

enable  nshes  to  bal- 
ance tbemselTee  in 

an  upright  poeition, 

and  HMist  in  rego* 

lating  their  motioni 

in  the  water.  In  the 

Fig.,  D  is  the  dorsal  Fig.  1014. 

or  back-fln,  P  the 

pectoral  or  breas^fln,  T  the  rentral  or  belly-fln,  A  the 

anal,  and  C  the  caudal  or  tail-fin.     The  name  fins  is 

given  to  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  OUacea^  bat  not 

to  those  of  any  other  Mammalia,  even  when,  as  in  the 

case  of  the  hind-feet  of  seals,  they  approach  rery  nearly 

to  the  character  of  the  fins  in  fishes. 
—Anything  resembling  a  fin ;  m,  the  >!n  of  the  plongb- 

colter. 
Pin,  V.  a.    To  carve,  as  a  chnb. 
Fin,  f».  (Gtog.)  A  native  of  Finland ; — writtenalso  Finn. 
Fln'able,  a.    [From^liM,  q.  v.]    Subject  to  a  mulct  or 

Knalty. 
BAl,  a.  [Fr.,  fhmi  Lat.  finaiit;  JUtiM,  the  end.]  Re- 
lating to  the  end ;  last ;  ultimate;  as,  **  the/noj  hope.** 
—  Conclusive;  decisive;  as,  a  battle  Jlnal  to  a  war.— 
Mortal ;  destructive ;  as,  **  resolved  to  wort:  his  /nai 
smart." — ^en»er. 

{Log.)  The  final  eau$e  is  the  end  for  which  a  thing  is 
done,  or  the  ot^ect  to  which  it  contributes ;  the  thing 
itself  in  its  entirety. 

Finale,  (fe-nd'la,)  n,  f Fr.  and  It,  flrom  Lat.^n<«,  the 
end.]  Conclusion;  termination;  as,  a  fitting /naie  to 
such  a  life. 

(Mu».)  The  last  note  of  a  piece  of  music— The  piece 
which  closes  a  musical  entertainment. 

Finale,  (/e-nd'toi,)  a  walled  town  of  Centrsl  Italy, prov. 
Modena,  on  an  island  in  the  Panaro,  21  m.  N.E.  of  Mo- 
dena.  and  16  W.  of  Ferrara.  Manuf.  Silks  and  woollens; 
and  an  active  trade  prevails  in  com,  wine,  and  hemp. 
Ih)p.  12,861.— Another,  in  N.  Italy,  10  m.  from  Albengu, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa ;  pop.  4,760. 

Flnal'ltjr,  n.  The  state  of  being  settled,  finished,  or 
concluded. 

Frnallx,  adv.    Ultimately;  lastly. 

—Completely;  beyond  recovery;  as,  **many  men  are 
finally  lost." 

nuance',  n.  [Fr.,  finom  L.  Lat^noncio,  a  money-pay- 
menL]  The  art  of  managing  money-matters,  the  person 
who  professes  this  art  being  called  k  financier.  F.,  iu 
the  plural,  is  often  used  for  money  itself,  but  still  with 
a  reference  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
as  where  the  finances  of  a  country  are  said  to  have  im- 
proved or  fallen  off—  that  is  to  say,  have  become  abun- 
dant ur  scanty  according  to  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Sometimes  the  word  is  applied  to  private  wealthy 
but  it  is  properly  applicable  to  public  funds.  We  use  it 
in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  England,  rather  in  a  political 
and  economic  sense  than  ofllcuilly ;  but  in  France  there 
have  been,  from  time  to  time.  comptroUer$-general  of 
finances,  eowteils  of  finances,  bureaux  of  finances,  Ac; 
and  at  the  present  time.  Minister  of  Finances,  corre- 
sponding to  our  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Many  statesmen 
have  been  spoken  of  m  great  financiers,  from  the  talent 
which  they  have  shown  for  a4|usting  national  revenue 
and  expenditure. 

Flnan'clal,  a.  Pertaining  to  public,  corporate,  or  in- 
dividual revenue. 

Flnan'elalljr.  adv.    In  relation  to  finances. 

Financier,  (>4tara-«eer',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  manager  or  col- 
lector of  the  public  revenues.— One  skilled  in  matters 
of  finance.— See  Fi:(anob. 

Fln'eaatle,  in  Indiana,  a  Tillage  of  Putnam  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  N.  of  Greencastlo. 

Fln'eaatle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  abt 
90  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Fln'eaatle,  in  Tamessee,  a  post-village  of  Campbell  oo., 
abt.  200  m.  £.  of  Nashville. 

Flu'easUe,  iu  Texas,n,  post-ofllce  of  Henderson  co. 

Fln'eastle,  in  Virginia^  a  post-riUage,  cap.  of  Bote- 
tourt CO.,  abt  175  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Finch,  n.    [A.  8. /nc;  Ger.>lnile.]   {Zodl.)   See  Fmnr- 

OILLIDJL 

Flncta'-backed,  a.  Striped  or  spotted  on  the  back, 
as  cattle. 

Flncbed,  a.  Having  a  white  streak  on  the  back,  as  a 
steer. 

Flncblejr,  a  suburb  of  London,  co.  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, notra  for  its  common,  and  fine  public  cemetery, 
V/^m.H.  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  pop.  abt  7,000. 

Find,  (fined,)  v.  a.,  {imp.  and  pp.  Fou2n>.)  [A.  S.  findan, 
Icel.  jCnna;  Qer.finden;  Dan. ^nd^,  probably  allied  to 
Qr. punthane^hai,  to  find  out  by  inquiry.]  To  reach; 
to  meet ;  to  discover ;  to  meet  with ;  to  obtain  by  search 
ing  or  by  accident 

"  Sesk  and  je  ahailJU^d."  —  Matt.  vli.  7. 

-^Togain;  to  get;  to  acquire;  to  procure;  to  obtain;  as, 
**  to  find  leisure.** 

—To  observe  ;  to  perceive ;  to  remark ;  as,  to  find  beauty, 
or  wit,  in  a  person. 

— ^To  detect ;  to  aitch ;  as,  to  find  one  in  a  lie. 

—To  supply ;  to  furnish ;  as,  he  finds  me  in  money  and 
victuals. 

{Law.)  To  approve;  to  determine  by  verdict;  as,  to 
find  a  bill,  to^iM  the  prisoner  guilty. 

To  find  on/s  self,  to  be  with  regard  to  health ;  as,  how 


do  yen  find  goursdff—Jhfind  out,  to  unriddle ;  to  solve ; 
as,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  a  parable ;  —  to  discover 
something  hidden ;  as,  **  canst  tttou  by  searching  fi$ui 
otUQodf**  {Job  \L  1.)— To  discover;  as,  to  find  out  a 
friend. 

Flnil,  v.n.  To  come  to  a  determination;  to  be  itt- 
formed ;  to  discover;  as,  he  hsiM  found  his  notch. 

Flnd'er,  n.    One  who  disoovefs,  or  meets  with. 

{Law.)  The  finder  of  goods  is  to  use  all  due  means  to 
discover  the  rightful  owner ;  and  if  he  keep  and  appro- 
priate the  articles  to  his  own  use,  knovring  the  rightful 
owuCT,  or  vrithout  having  made  due  exertion  to  find 
him  out  be  is  held  guilty  of  larceny.  Falling  the 
rightful  owner,  the  gcwds  become  the  property  of  him 
who  finds  them. 

Flnd'-ltoult,  n.    A  censurer ;  a  cariller. 

Flnd'lniT*  **•    IMscoTery:  act  of  discovering. 
(Law.)  A  verdict;  as,  the  finding  of  the  jury. 

Flnd'ln^Km,  n.  ^.  The  tools  and  materials  used  by 
shoemakers. 

Flnd'lni>«tore,  n.  A  shop  where  shoemakers'  topis 
and  materials  are  vended. 

Flnd'lajr,  iu  Ohio,  a  ciiy,  cap.  uf  Hancuck  co.,  on  five 
lines  of  ndlrxmd,  4o  m.  S.  of  ToIihIo.  In  the  center  of  a 
rich  natural  gas  region,  and  cuniaiuff  numt* rous  impor- 
tant manufti^turiug  establi»huien(ti,  inclu'iing  glass 
works,  mailiiiie  Hhope,  oil  refinerifn,  «Sc. ;  is  lUso  the 
trade  center  uf  a  tine  farmiiiK  region.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  muuo. 

Flndlajr,  in  J^nns^tvastia,  a  township  of  Alleghany 

CO. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

FlndlejrHi  I«alie,  in  Hew  Fork,  a  postK>fflceof  Chau- 
tauqua CO. 

Flndlorn,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Moray,  8  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Forres,  and  10  W.  by  N.  of  Elgin,  situated  on 
the  river  of  same  name.  P.  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon. 
Btp.  abt  1,200.- The  river  F.has  its  source  in  In- 
▼emesshire,  (ailing  into  the  Moray  Frith,  after  a  flow 
of  abt  46  m. 

Fine,  a.  [Tr.fin;  Qer.fdn,  bright  polished,  allied  to 
Lat^niYtu,  limited,  bounded.  Cf.  W.  ffin,  a  boundary.] 
Thin ;  slender ;  minute  in  eize  or  bulk. 

•*/tasbjd«Crwt,  and  bcaatifaUj  Ism."  —  J'Hm'. 

—Keen;  smoothly  sharp;  as,  **ths  finer  edges  of  wit. 
{Bacon.) —  Made  of  fine  materials;  not  coarse;  tk»,fine 
stuffs.  —  Clear;  pure;  refined;  nice;  delicate;  exquisite; 
as,  **■  nfine  perfection  of  the  sense.'*  (Davies.)  —  Subtle; 
artful ;  dexterous ;  sly;  fraudulent;  as,  **  to  be  too^n^ 
in  giving  testimony.'* — Elegant  in  thought  or  man- 
ners ;  very  handsome ;  accomplished  ;  excellent ;  as,  a 
fine  ^ntleman,  nfine  scholar.  —  Subtile;  thin ;  tenuous ; 
as.  tbe^ne  spirits  evaporate — Amiable;  noble;  ingen- 
uous. —  Showy ;  splendid :  as,  tifine  woman. 

— Something  that  will  serve  a  purpose ;  something  worth 
contemptuous  notice;  as, /i»e  feathers  make  ^ns  birds. 
(Ironically.) 

—V.  a.  To  refine,  clarify,  or  purify ;  to  fi*ee  fh>m  feculence 
or  foreign  matter ;  as,  to  fine  wine.  —  To  purify;  to  free 
fh>m  dross,  as  a  metal. 

••  ▲  plaos  fbr  gold,  wbara  tbey;bM  it."  "Joh  xzrllL  1. 

— To  make  leas  coarse. 
*'  It  /but  the  gnus,  but  make*  It  short  thosffh  ttalek."  Jforrtanr. 
(CVim.  Law.)  A  pecuniary  mulct  or  punishment  im- 
posed by  a  competent  jtuisdiction,  and  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  said  finem  facere  de  transgrfstione  —  to 
make  an  end  of  the  transgression.  The  statute  law  haM 
seldom  determined  the  amount  of  fines  to  be  inflicted 
for  particular  offences,  and  the  common  law  never.  They 
vary  according  to  the  aggravation  or  otherwise  of  the 
offence,  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  pariiee,  and  nu- 
merous other  circumstances.  This  power,  however, 
which  in  In  the  hands  of  the  court  is  far  from  being 
wholly  arbitrary:  for  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States 
directs  that  "  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ment inflicted.'*  It  is  not  usual  to  inflict  a  larger  fine 
than  a  man  is  able  to  pay  without  touching  the  imple- 
ments of  his  livelihood;  but  instead  thereof,  to  infiict  a 
limited  imprisonment. 

{&tg.  Law.)  An  amicable  composition  or  agreement 
of  a  suit  either  actual  or  fictitious,  by  leave  of  the  court, 
by  which  the  lands  iu  question  become  or  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the  parties. 

— ^.  n.  To  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  an  offence;  to 
set  a  fine  on  by  judgment  of  a  court ;  to  punish  by  fine. 

Fine,  in  A>io  York,  a  poet-township  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 

Fine  Artil.  n.  pi.  This  term  is  generally  applied  to 
those  arts  in  which  the  artittt  seeks  chiefly  to  give 
pleasure  by  the  immediate  impression  produced  on  the 
mind  by  his  work.  These  arts  are  thus  distinguished 
from  arts  which  are  designed  to  aimwer  some  practical 
purpose,  and  so  liave  been  termed  useful.  By  some,  the 
term  fine  arts,  which  is  generally  taken  to  Include  those 
which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  ear  alike,  has  been  limited 
to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  —  An- 
tique art.  In  its  general  acceptation,  the  term  A.  J.lu 
understood  to  be  that  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  classical  studies  in  Western  Europe,  or  be- 
fore the  risorgimento,  or  renaissance,  of  the  arts  from 
their  assumed  period  of  lethaivy.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
distinct  character  about  the  productions  of  the  artists 
of  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  modem  times,  which 
was  sufficiently  marked  to  produce  in  the  best  of  them 
a  separate  style  of  art  and  which  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  schools  of  the  so-called  antique  and  mod- 
em styles ;  the  medlseval  arts  form,  as  it  were,  an  inter- 
mediate class,  which  vras  as  distinctly  marked  as  any  of 
the  otUer  styles.  The  antique  school  was  distinguished 
by  an  anthropomorphism  and  a  divination  of  the  human 


form ;  the  medlaval  school  was  formed  upon  and  dara* 
terixed  by  a  species  of  contempt  for  the  human  figure, 
and  an  aspiration  after  an  ideal  perfection,  and  th«vfore 
there  is  KMsething  vague  and  undefined  in  its  eflbrta 
to  represent  the  objects  it  copied;  while  the  modem 
school  has  united  the  indefiniteness  of  its  aim  with  that 
clearness  of  the  perception  of  its  ot^ects  which  is  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  its  productions.  The  antk|ne 
schools  date  from  the  dawn  of  dvilixation  to  the  end  of 
the  tenth  cent. ;  the  medisival  schools  date  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  cent;  and  the  modem  schools 
hava  continued  the  traditions  of  the  masters  of  art  to 
the  present  times.  The  works  of  the  various  authors 
are  respectively  known  by  the  names  of  their  actoal 
schools,  and  are  called  antique,  tnedistval,  or  modem,  as 
they  belong  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  theuL 

Flne'-draw.  v.  a.  To  sew  up,  as  a  rent  eo  nicely  that 
when  the  parts  are  drawn  together,  the  rent  to  not  per- 
ceived. 

Flne'-drawer,  n.  One  who  fine-dravrs. 

Flne'-drawlniT*  **-  "^^  dexterous  sevring  of  rants. 

Flneer',  v.  a.  See  Txhesr. 

Flne'-linir^red,  a.  Accurate  in  work ;  as,  a  fistefist 
gered  workman. 

Finely,  adv.  In  minute  parts;  gayly;  handsomely; 
beautimlly;  elegantly;  very  favorably;  nicely;  dsli- 
cately. 

Flne'ncMU  n.  Elegance ;  beauty ;  delicacy ;  niceocas.— 
The  quality  of  being  composed  of  fine  materials.— 
Keenness,  or  sharpness  of  edge,  as  of  an  axe. — Show; 
splendor ;  gayety  of  appearance. 

**  The  >M(MM  of  olotbss  dsstroyi  sass  la  vsarlog  thca." 

—Subtlety;  artftilnees;  ingenuity. — Parity;  freedom 
fh)m  dross  or  base  mixtures. 

Fin'er,  *t.  One  who  refines  or  purifies. 

Fln'erjr  n.  Show;  splendor;  gayety  of  colors  or  ap- 
pearance; shovnr  articles  of  dress ;  gay  clothes,  Jewds, 
trinkets,  Ac. — The  furnace  in  which  cast-iron  is  con- 
verted into  malleable  iron. 

Fln'ery  Cln'der,  n.  The  slag  resulting  from  the  re- 
fining of  cast-iron. — See  Slag. 

Flne'-spoken,  a.  Using  fine  phrases. 

Flne'-spnn,  a.  Delicately  interwoven ;  composed  of 
fine  throad. 

— ArifuUy  contrived ;  as,  nfittespun  theory. 

Flneaae',  n.  [Fr.]  Artifice;  stratagem;  subtlety  of  con- 
trivsnce  to  gidn  a  point;  as,  the  JUtesse  of  diplonuscy. 

— V.  a.  To  use  trickery  or  artifice. 

FlnefM'lnc,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  artifice. 

Flne'-«tlir,  r.  a.  To  distil  spirits  ftt>m  moUsses. 

Flne'-stlirinir,  n.  The  distillation  of  spirits  fh>m  mo- 
lasses or  other  saccharine  matter. 

Flne'-«tnir,  n.  The  second  coat  of  plaster  for  the  walls 
of  a  room. 

Flnee'vllle,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co., 
on  the  Musconetcong  Creek,  about  20  m.  S.8.W.  of  Bel- 
videre. 

Fln'ew,  n.  [A.  S.  finie,  mouldy.]  Tlie  steto  of  being 
mouldy;  mouldiness. 

Fln'-llsli,  a.  {Jchthg.)  A  small  species  of  whale. 

Fln'-footed,  a.  Having  palmated  feet  or  feet  with  toes 
connected  by  a  membrane ;  web-footed ;  palmipedous. 

Flni^l,  (fii^gawL)  a  personage  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  who  was  his  son.  He  vras  prince  of 
Morven,  a  province  of  ancient  Caledonia,  and  struggled 
against  the  power  of  the  Romans,  who  were  in  his  time 
the  rulers  of  England.  He  also  undertook  wariike  ex- 
peditions to  the  Orkneys,  Ireland,  and  even  Swe«len,  and 
was  a  prince  of  a  highly  chivalric  character.  Indeed,  ss 
painted  by  Ossian,  be  was  a  great  hero,  and  the  father 
of  his  people.    Lived  in  the  3d  cent 

Flngral,  {fin'gawl^  a  district  of  Ireland,  co.  DnbUn, 
where  are  settled  the  descendants  of  some  Finns  or  Nor- 
wegians, who  still  retain  a  dialect  and  other  features  of 
their  origin. 

Flngral,  a  villsge  of  Upper  Canada,  oo.  of  Miudlessx, 
about  157  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto. 

Fln'grar*  <^ve,  a  curious  cavern  (see  Ftp.  298, 299) 
formed  of  basaltic  columns,  situate  in  the  ide  of  Staflk, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  25  m. 
ftt>ra  Oban.  —  See  Basalt. 

Fln'ver,  a.  { A.S.  and  Oer..^iver ;  Icel.^a^.  The  root 
is  found  in  Icel.  fang,  a  seixing,  a  taking.!  One  of  the 
five  extreme  parts  of  the  hand.  —  One  or  the  four  ex- 
tremities of  the  hand,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
thumbs;  as,  **  between  the  finger  and  thumb."  (SuUs.) 
An  ancient  measure — the  fourth  part  of  a  palm;  the 
breadth  of  a  finger. 

{Mus.)  Ability  in  execution,  particularly  upon  a  keyed 
instrument ;  as,  **  a  rapid  or  delicate  jSnper.**  —  Moore. 

—v.  a.  To  play,  as  a  musical  instrament — To  touch 
lightly ;  to  toy  vrith ;  as, "  to  finger  papers.'*  {Shaks.)— To 
touch  unseasonably  or  thievishly;  as,  to  finger  th« 
pockets  of  another.  —  To  perform  any  work  exquisitely 
with  the  fingers. 

— «.  n.  To  dispose  the  fingers  i^tly  to  play  upon  a  musical 
instrument. 

Fln'irer-board,  a.  [A.S.]  {Mus.)  The  black  lioard 
attached  to  the  necks  of  instrainents  of  the  viol  class, 
on  which  the  strings  are  pressed  by  the  flngen  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  lengths  so  as  to  pmdoos 
the  different  sounds.  The  whole  of  the  keys,  both  blsck 
and  white,  of  a  piano  or  organ  are  also  so  called. 

Fln'frer-bowl,  n.  Same  as  Fikokr-olabs,  7.  r. 

Fln'fT^red,  p.  a.    Having  fingers,  or  parts  like  fingsrt. 
(Sot.)  DigiUte. 

{Mux.)  Tbuched  or  played  on,  as  an  instrament— 
Marked  vrith  figures  showing  the  fingers  to  be  touchnL 
Formed  by  pressing  the  fingers  on  a  string,  as  a  note. 
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Pl«'^r-reni,  n.  (Bot.)  See  AtPLiifiUM, 
TUk'm^r^glmmm^  n.   A  glasa  veiMel  to  bold  water  for 

rioMiig  the  flogera  after  deMert. 
riw'itii  g,i— H,  n.    (.001.)    The  common  name  of  the 


tns  DufOaria,  —  See  Millict. 
■'ceria, 

•mall  wheel. 


fS?; 


»rui,  n.    Worsted  spun  from  combed  wool,  on  a 


Fln't^rlnfr*  *»•  The  act  of  touching  lightly  or  handling ; 
u,  tbe  mtrvkngerinff  of  money. 

—Delicate  work  made  with  the  fingers. 

(Mui.)  The  art  of  arranging  the  fingers  on  any  musi- 
cal instrument  so  as  to  produce  the  required  notes  in  an 
easy  and  graceful  manner.  A  good  method  of  F.  is  of 
the  uUnokt  importance  to  the  student,  as  without  it  the 
«MiMt  passages  will  often  appear  difficult,  and  the  dif- 
ficult one*  almost  impracticable. 

FlB'irer»jMurt«d.  a.  (B<4.)  Divided  into  lobes;  hav- 
iof  a  fancioil  resemblance  to  the  five  fingers  of  the  human 
bud. 

IiB'l(er»plAte»  n.  An  ornamental  plate  attached  to 
the  edge  of  a  door  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  paint  by 
the  hands  of  those  passing  in  and  out. 

Pln'ser-post,  n,  A  post  baring  a  finger  to  direct  pas- 
tingers. 

FlB'irer»riMir«  *^  An  ornamental  ring  of  gold,  or  other 
material,  to  be  worn  apon  the  finger. 

FlB'ffer-skell,  n.  ( Cbneh.)  A  shell  shaped  like  a  finger. 

Fl«'ffer-«ftall«  n,  A  cot  of  leather  or  other  material 
worn  by  workmen  as  a  protection  for  the  flng«'. 

Tim'^r^U^ne^  n.  ( GeoL)  A  fossil  rssembliog  an  arrow. 

FlB'frlcOyfi.  (BoL)  SeePxsoRU. 

Pl«%roinft,  n.  pL 
WoollBn  cloth  made  of 
combsd>wool. 

sDd,  termination.] 
(Arch.)  In  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  carved 
ornament  which  sor- 
noQots  the  top  of  pln- 
Dsclet,  gables,  canopies, 
mouldings,  Ac  It  is 
gsoerally  in  the  form 
of  lolii^  clustering 
around  a  knob  or  boat. 
The  ornament  called  a 
poppy-head,  fluently 
used  to  finish  the  up- 
right sides  of  open 
MVi  in  chnrche«,  is  a 
/.  The  fine  example 
of  decorated  style  in 
Fig.  1016  shows  the 
api^icatloa  of  Jl  to  a  doorway. 


Fig.  1015.  —  FiviAL. 
(At  Klafs  Ooltoce.  OamWMfS.) 


Ifg.  1010.  —  DOORWAT  m  i>bookatu>  ootric  sttli. 
(TroB  Oriek.  IngUad ;  14th  oeatary.) 

MB'ieal,  a.  [From  Fntt,  7.  r.]  Over-nice ;  spruce ;  ibp- 
pisb;  pretending  to  snperfluora  elegance;  affectedly 
nice,  or  showy. 

**  I  eaaaot  bear  a/Meal  flop  roBaadof."  —  L'Bttrang*. 

Fiaieal'lty,  n.  State  of  being  finical  or  foppish. 

Flm'lcalljr,  adv.  With  great  nicety  or  spruceness;  fop- 

ehly. 
'lealn«as,n.   Extreme  nicety  in  dress,  manners, 
or  appearance ;  foppishness. 
FIbItIc,  n.  [Lat.jU>s.  an  end,  and /ocere,  to  make.]  A 
limiting  elemMit  or  quality. 
•'Theeaseatlal>me  la  the  fbna  of  Um  flails."  —  C6tmid§*. 
Flalkln,  a.   [Vrom^M.  with  dim.  termin.]  Precisely 
psrtleular,  or  nice  in  trifles:  pottering;  idly  bnsy ;  of 
«enld-be  Importance ;  as,  a/tnEMn  man. 


FlB'lniT*  *(•  ^®  ^^  of  imposing  a  fine. 

{Manuf.)  The  process  of  rettuing,  purifying,  or  clari- 
fying turbid  liquors.  The  simplest  mode  of  F.  is  by 
passing  the  liquor  through  a  porous  substance  that  re- 
tains the  solids  and  allows  the  clear  liquid  to  pass 
through  (see  Filter)  ;  but  this  method  is  otuy  applicable 
to  particles  meclianlcally  suspended  in  a  limpid  liquid. 
When  the  liquid  contains  mucilaginous  or  other  matter, 
that  readily  clogs  the  filter,  some  other  means  of  F, 
must  be  used.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  malt  liquors 
and  most  wines  when  turbid.  When  in  good  condition, 
these  do  not  usually  require  /*.,  as  the  suspended  matter 
agglomerates,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  shortly  after  the 
fermentation  is  completed.  When  this  does  not  take 
place,  some  means  of  promoting  such  action  are  usually 
adopted.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  add  soluble  albumen, 
such  as  white  of  egg,  to  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  after 
beating  it  well  in  this,  to  add  the  mixture,  and  stir  it 
into  the  whole  of  the  liquid.  Upon  the  application  of 
heat,  the  albumen  coagulates  and  coutracts  from  its  dif- 
fusion into  a  scum,  enveloping  and  drawing  together 
the  suspended  matter.  The  scum  is  then  easily  re- 
moved. This  method  is  adopted  for  syrups  and  other 
liquids  that  may  be  heated  without  mischief.  In 
making  clear  soups,  the  albumen  of  the  meat  performs 
this  function.  As  alcohol  coagulates  albumen,  it  may 
be  used  for  F.  wines  and  cordials  without  the  spplica- 
tion  of  heat  It  is  generally  used  for  red  wines.  Malt 
liquors  are  usually  fined  by  means  of  gelatine,  either 
isinglass  or  cheaper  substitutes  being  used.  One  pound 
of  isinglass  is  soaked  in  three  or  four  pints  of  water, 
or  sour  beer,  then  more  sour  liquor  added  as  the  isin- 
glass swells,  until  it  amounts  to  about  a  gallon.  The 
jelly  thus  formed  is  next  dissolved  In  seven  or  eight 
gallons  of  the  liquor  to  be  fined.    This  solution,  having 

.  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  is  called  brewer^  Jtmngi^  and 
about  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  is  added  to  a  barrel  of 
ale  or  porter,  or  to  a  hogshead  of  cider  or  wine.  The 
action  of  this  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  gela- 
tine with  the  astringent  matter  (fotmtc  oeuf)  of  the 
liquor,  forming  thereby  an  insoluble  solid,  which  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  carries  with  it,  like  the  coagulating 
albumen,  the  suspended  matter;  but  as  the  £iVor  of 
malt  liquors  partW  depends  upon  the  astringents  they 
contain,  the  F.  affects  the  fiavor :  the  astringents  also 
help  to  preserve  the  liquor,  and  hence  their  removal  is 
in  this  respect  disadvantageous.  Malt  liquors  thus  fined 
do  not  **  stand  well  on  draught'*  The  use  of  gelatine  for 
F.  red  wines  is  ol^ectionable,  as  in  most  of  these  tho 
astringent  flavor  is  an  esteemed  quality,  and  therefore 
albumen  is  preferred. —  There  are  other  methods  of  /% 
but  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  objectionable.  Liquors 
that  are  unusually  difficult  to  fine  are  called  stubborn  by 
coopers  and  cellarmen. 

— n.  pi.  A  preparation  of  isinglass,  gelatine,  or  other  tab- 
stances,  for  clsrifying  beer,  syrup  of  sugar,  Ac. 

Fin'injr-pot*  n.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  metals. 

Fin 'tolly  V.  a.  [Fr.  Jlnir,  p.  pr.  Jiniiani;  Lat  JUiio^ 
Jbtthu.]  To  end ;  to  terminate ;  to  arrive  at  the  end  of, 
in  execution  or  performance;  to  complete;  to  bring  to 
an  end ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  cloee ;  to  conclude;  as,  to 
JMsh  a  day's  work. 

"  Heroieally  haXtxJbtith'd  a  lift  barole.'*— JnUoa. 

—To  perfect ;  to  accomplish ;  to  polish  to  the  degree  of 
excellence  intended. 
••  KU  a  JMah'd  work,  and  pcrftoi  la  lu  klad.**  —  JIadfanors. 

—n.  That  which  finishes,  completes,  or  perfects :  the  last 
touch  of  polish  or  excellence;  as,  there's  aoegreeof 
JbMh  about  the  picture. 

nntohed,  (>!nuA/,)p.a.  Complete;  perfect;  polished 
to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence;  as,  tijinitned  gen- 
tleman. 

Finished  work.  (Maeh.)  Work,  whether  complete  or 
uncomplete,  that  is  made  smooth  or  polished. 

Fin'tober,  n.  One  who  finishes,  or  completely  per- 
forms; one  who,  or  that  which,  puts  an  end  to;  one  who 
makes  complete  or  perfect 

*«  Death  a>»te*«r  of  aU  hia  troablee.'' —  Jiboftcr. 
(Mach.)  A  person  who  gives  the  finirtiing  strokes  or 
touches  to  work. 

Fintotere«  the  extreme  W.  dep.  of  France,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  prov.  Brittany,  between  Lat  il^  4^  and  48° 
W  N.,and  Lon.  39  26'and  40  60^  W.,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Atlantic  and  British  Channel,  and  haring 
SL  the  deps.  Cfttes-du-Nord  and  Morbihan.  Length,  N. 
to  S.,  06  m. ;  breadth,  abt.  66  m. ;  area,  2,000  sq.  m.,  or 
072,112  hectares.  The  coasts  of  this  dep.  are  generally 
steep,  rockv,  and  indented  with  many  bays  andharbors, 
some  of  which,  as  that  of  Brest,  are  of  the  first  excel- 
lence. Numerous  small  Islands  skirt  the  coast  Sur- 
face. Diversified,  two  chains  of  hills  running  through 
the  dep.  E.  to  W.  SniL  Various.  Climate.  Humid,  and 
subject  to  tempests  and  fogs.  Prod,  Agriculture  is  in 
a  backward  state,  although  oats,  rye,  wheat  barley,  flax, 
and  potatoes  are  largely  raised.  Pasturage  is  excellent 
rearing  large  nnmlters  of  cattle.  The  condition  of  the 
farmers  is,  on  the  whole,  prosperous.  Cider  is,  for  all 
classes,  the  favorite  and  almost  only  drink.  The  fish- 
eries yield  a  good  return.  Min.  The  mines  of  lead  at 
PoniUaouen  and  Huelgoet,  are  the  most  productive  in 
France.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  linen,  ropes,  leather,  oil, 
tobacco.  Ac.  Chief  town*,  (^uimper  (the  cap.),  Brest 
and  Morlaix.    Jhp.  005.009. 

Finite^  (fVnUe,)  a,  [Uit.Jlmtui—Jlmo,  ilni$.]  Hav- 
ing  a  limit;  limited;  bounded;  terminable;  —  in  con- 
tradistinction to  infinite;  as,  a^nt<e  being. 

Finite  force.  (Phjfi.)  A  force  that  acta  for  a  finite 
time,  such  as  the  force  of  grarity. 

Fl'nlt^l  jr,  adv.  Within  limits ;  to  a  certain  degree  only. 

Fl'nlteness,  n.    Sute  of  being  finite;  limitation ;  oon 


flnement  within  certain  boundaries ;  as,  **JlHitetuu  ci 
natural  powers." 

FinlUi'bursk,  in  Maryland^  a  post-rillage  of  Carroll 
CO.,  abt  60  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Finland,  (Grand-Duchy  of,)  (called  by  the  natives, 
Aiomm-moa, '*  land  ofmarshes,")  a  countnr  of  N.  Europe, 
including  (with  the  exception  of  part  of  Lapland)  the 
extreme  N.W.  portion  of  tlie  RussUn  empire.  It  lies 
between  Lat  h\fi  W  and  70°  26^  N.,  and  Lon.  21°  and 
82>^  K;  having  N.  Russian  Lapland;  E.  the  govts,  of 
Archangel  and  Olonetz;  S.  Lake  Ladoga,  the  govt,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finhuid;  and  W.  Swe- 
den and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Length,  N.N.B.  and  S. 
S.W.,  600  m.;  average  breadth  abt.  240  m.  TUoZ  areOy 
136,000  Eng.  sq.  m. ;  divided  into  8  provs.  Disc.  F. 
consists  principally  of  a  table-land  from  400  to  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of 
no  great  elevation.  In  the  N.,  however,  the  Manselka 
Mountains  have  an  average  height  of  between  3,000  and 
4,000  ft  The  coasts,  particularly  on  the  S.,  are  sur* 
rounded  by  a  vast  number  of  rocky  Islets,  separated 
fix>m  the  main-land  and  from  each  other  by  Intricate  and 
narrow  channels,  rendering  the  shores  of  the  country 
easy  of  defence  in  case  of  hostile  attack  by  sea.  But  the 
chief  natural  feature  of  F.  is  iu  myriads  of  lakes,  which 
spread  like  a  network  over  a  large  proportion  of  its  sur- 
fiice;  some  of  them  being  of  very  considerable  sixe. 
The  grmter  number  of  these  are  in  the  S.  and  E.;  they 
have  fk^uent  communications  with  each  other,  and 
generally  abound  with  islands.  There  are  numerous 
rivers,  but  none  of  much  importance.  Climaie^  rigorous. 
Even  in  the  8.  the  winter  lasts  fh>m  6  to  7  months,  and 
in  the  N.  fh>m  8  to  0  months.  Dense  fogs  are  very  tr^ 
queut;  heavy  rains  take  place  in  autumn,  and  in  May 
and  June  the  thaws  put  a  stop  to  nearly  all  travelling. 
In  the  N.  the  sun  is  absent  during  Dec.  and  Jan. ;  but 
during  the  short  summer,  while  that  luminary  Is  almost 
perpetually  above  the  horison,  the  heat  is  often  very 
great;  and  near  Uleaborg,  In  abt.  06°  Lat.,  the  corn  is 
sown  and  reaped  within  0  or  7  weeks.  Oops  in  all  parts 
of  the  duchy  are  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  sudden  fh>sts,and  by  the  ravages  of  a  van* 
ety  of  caterpillar  called  turUa  by  the  natives.  The  prin- 
cipal geolof^cal  formations  are  granite,  which  very  easily 
disintegrates,  hard  limestone,  and  slate.  Soil,  for  the 
most  part  stony  and  poor.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  marble, 
sulphur.  Prod.  Rye,  oats,  and  barley.  The  most  im* 
portent  products  are,  however,  timber,  deals,  potash, 
pitch,  tar,  and  rosin ;  all  of  which  articles  are  exten- 
sivelv  exported.     Next  to  agriculture,  stock-breeding 


and  fishing  form  the  leading  occupations  of  the  Inhab. 
Mamuf.  None  of  importance.  Chi^  tnunu.  Uelsing- 
fors  (the  cap.),  Abo,  Uleaborg,  and  Tomes.    JHst.  The 


Finns  were  Pagans,  living  under  their  own  independent 
kings  till  the  12th  cent,  about  the  middle  of  which  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Swedes,  who  introduced 
Christianity.  The  prov.  of  Wyborg  was  oonouered  and 
annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1721;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  became  part  of  the  Russian 
dominions  (also  by  conquest)  in  ISOO.  Ever  since  that 
period  the  RussUui  govt  has  endeavored,  by  conciliating 
the  Finnish  party,  aud  promoting  ol^ects  of  national 
importance,  to  attach  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  its 
interests;  and  in  this  it  is  said  to  have  been  eminently 
successful.  iVpn  chiefly  Finns  and  Lapps  (1896),  2,442,- 
316. — See  Finnish  Lamovaok. 

Fln'lnnd,  Gulf  or,  one  of  the  great  arms  of  the  Baltic 
sea,  extending  E.  and  N.  between  Lat  68°  4(/  and  60° 
40^,  and  between  Lon.  23°  and  30°  lO'  E.  It  has  a  length 
of  260  miles,  by  a  varying  width  of  between  26  and  90 
miles.  Numerous  islands  dot  its  waters,,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Oitlin  Ostrof,  or  Kotlinoi,  upon  which  the 
rreat  Russian  arsenal  of  Oronstadt  {q.  v.)  is  wituated. 

Fln'l«M^  a.    Without  fins ;  having  no  fins. 

FIn'lejr,  in  Mi»mmri.  a  township  of  Christian  00. 

^A  towudhlp  of  Douglas  co. 

— A  rillage  and  township  0/  Webster  00.,  about  24  m. 
B.8.E.  of  Springfield. 

Flulejr,  or  Flnd'leir,  in  Ohio.    See  Fikdlat. 

FInley  Station,  in  N.  Jersey,  a  P.O.  of  Cumberland  co. 

Flnlejr  vllle,  in  />im«yfMm^  a  post-village  of  Wash- 
ington co^  abt  180  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Fin'mitflV,  [Nor.  Finmarkens,]  an  extensive  prov.  or 
arot  of  Norway,  forming  the  most  N.  portion  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  lying  between  Russian  Lapland  and 
the  Arctic  (>cean.  >f  rea,  estim.  at  27,600  sq.  m.  Desc. 
Bleak  and  sterile,  but  yielding  crops  of  rye  and  potatoes. 
The  inhabitants  are  prindiwlly  engaged  in  tlie  cod- 
fisheries.    Pop.  Finns  and  Lapps,  estim.  at  2*A000. 

Finn,  n.  (Oeog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Finland ; 
a  Fin. 

Finn,  a  river  of  IreUnd,  rising  In  co.  Donegal,  which 
after  a  course  of  24  m.  empties  into  Lough  Foyle,  near 
Liflbrd. 

FIn'nnn,  or  FIn'don.  a  fishing-village  of  Scotland,  00. 
Kincardine,  0  m.  S.  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  preparation  of  smoked 
haddocks,  known,  far  and  wide,  as  **  Finnan  haddocks" 
or  "baddies."  This  delicacy  Is  prepared  by  gutting, 
cleaning,  splitting,  and  smoking  the  fish.  Tlje  most 
particular  part  of  the  process  is  the  smoking,  which 
should  be  done  by  the  green  branches  of  the  fir-tree,  or 
still  better,  spruce ;  thus  communicating  to  the  fish  its 
peculiar  odor  and  bright  yellow  color.  A  somewhat 
similar  result  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acid ;  but  nothing  else  but  the  fir  has  ever  been 
used  for  the  purpose  at  F.  and  other  places  on  the  coast 
The  genuine  Finnan  haddock  should  never  be  kept  above 
two,  or,  at  the  furthest  three  days  after  It  has  been  cured, 
should  be  roasted  by  a  very  quick  fire,  and  servsd  up  tai- 
mediately. 
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Fiaaed,  (JUm^d^)  a.  With  a  broad  edg«  on  cither  dda, 
M  a  plough. 

Fiii'iier«  n.    Same  aa  Fixback,  q.  r. 

Fln'allKln,  n.  [Ptot.  £og.  Se«  Fnnuw.]  A  sort  of 
crested  pigeon. 

Fln'nlBli,  a.  (Qtog.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Finland. 

Fin'nlsb  lAii|niaff«  «nd  literature.  The 
language  of  Finland  forme  one  of  the  chief  branchee  of 
the  Uralo- Altaic  family,  being,  with  the  Esthomic  and 
Lappish  collaterals,  kindred  to  the  languages  of  the 
Urgrians,  or  Eastern  Turks,  Osmanli  Turks,  ^moyedes, 
and  other  Tartars,  Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Tunguses, 
whose  chief  branch  are  the  Mantchoos.  All  these  con- 
stitute the  so-called  Scythic,  or  Turanian,  or  Allophylic 
family.  The  Finnish  comprises  a  number  of  dialects, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  lower,  which  Is  used  along 
the  coasts,  its  Abo  rarlety  being  that  which  is  nued  In 
books ;  and  the  upper,  which  Is  spoken  In  the  inland 
regions,  divided  into  the  sub-dialects  of  Uleaand  TIborg. 
It  is  written  in  Latin  or  German  characters ;  but  the 
letters  b,  c,  d^f^g  occur  only  in  a  few  foreign  words, 
and  q  is  obsolete.  It  is.  however,  rich  in  vowel  sounds, 
having  no  fewer  than  eight,  U,  and  6  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  alphabet.  It  has  also  many  diphthongs,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Rusk,  it  has  the  most  harmonious  of  tongues. 
The  nouns  have  fourteen  cases,  which  are  expressed  by 
■nfflxes  or  post-posltiuns  to  the  nominative,  and  plural- 
ity is  denoted  for  the  nominative  by  suflSxing  t,  and  for 
the  other  cases  by  Inserting  i  before  their  endings. 
There  are  only  two  declensions,  the  one  for  nouns  end- 
ing in  a  vowel,  the  other  for  those  ending  in  a  conso- 
nant. The  declension  of  adjectives  is  essentially  the 
same  aa  that  of  substantives,  while  the  comparative 
ends  in  mbi  and  the  superlative  In  in.    There  are  no 

Skmmatic  genders,  the  sexes  being  indicated  either  by 
tinct  words  or  by  epithets.  The  verbs  have  only 
two  simple  tenses, —  the  present  and  the  past,  the 
others  being  periphrastic.  Their  conjugation  Is  com- 
plicated, their  voices,  moods,  and  other  nice  shades  of 
meaning  being  expressed  by  certain  syllables  inserted 
between  the  root  and  the  personal  suffixes.  There  are 
no  separate  particles,  and  all  their  prepositions  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  tlie  words  to  which  they  are  related. 
From  the  number  of  syllables  thus  brought  together, 
some  of  the  words  are  of  great  length  (from  eight  to 
ten,  and  sometimes  even  as  manv  as  eighteen  syllables) ; 
but  in  this  way  the  most  complicated  ideas  may  often 
be  expressed  in  one  word,  which  would  require  several  in 
most  other  languages.  The  construction  is  extremelyfiree, 
without  endangering  the  clearness  of  the  sense.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  character  and  construction 
of  the  language,  that  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  but  one  of  the  purest  of  the  whole  Asiatic-Eu- 
ropean family,  being  less  mixed  with  forelg^n  elements 
than  the  Hungarian,  Turkish,  or  Mongolian.  The  liter- 
ature of  Finland  Is  particularly  rich  in  popular  songs 
or  runu^  which  are  sung  by  the  rtmolatiim,  or  song- 
men,  to  the  sound  of  the  favorite  national  instrument, 
the  kanteUjjL  species  of  harp  with  five  wire  strings.  In 
1834,  the  Finlandic  Society  of  Literature  was  estab- 
lished at  Helsingfors,  and  has  done  much  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of,  and  develop  a  taste  for  this  language. 
Its  nnblications  have  given  a  neat  stimulus  to  the  study 
of  the  Finnish  langnai^e;  and  while  the  upper  classes 
still  cling  to  the  use  of  the  Swedish,  the  peasantry  wel- 
come with  avidity  every  addition  to  the  limited  stock 
of  their  printed  literature.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  their  native  tongue  now  circulate  among  them,  and 
are  eagerly  read.  A  Finnish  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  appeared  In  1548,  and  a  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  1552;  but  the  whole  Bil>le  was  not  trans- 
lated into  Finnish  till  1612.    From  ancient  mythological 

,  odes  of  FInUnd  an  epic  poem,  the  famous  KalevaUiy  was 
constructed  by  Dr.  LOunrot,  in  1835.  This  striking 
production  wa^  imitated  by  Longfellow,  in  his  Hiawatha, 

Finn**  Point,  in  New  Jertey,  a  point  of  Salem  co., 
extending  into  the  Delaware  River,  about  4  m.  above 
Salem  Creek. 

Fln'njr,  a.  Furnished  with  fins ;  having  reference  to 
fish ;  as,  the  ^nny  tribes. 

Fln( 
secondary  class  or  wool  obtained  from  Merino  sheep. 

Flns'bnry,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  form- 
ing a  division  of  London,  the  British  metropolis,  and 
lying  between  Hackney  on  the  N.,  the  Tower  Hamlets 
on  the  E.,  Marylebone  on  the  W.,  and  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  liberties  of  Westminster  on  the  8. 

Fln'-«eale,  n.  (ZoOl.)  An  English  provincialism  for 
the  Runn,  q.  v. 

Finster-Aarliom,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  In  Switzerland,  between  Berne  and  the  Yalais. 
Height,  14,020  feet. 

Fln-toed,  (Jin'tdd,)  a.  Palmiped ;  palmated ;  having  a 
membrane  between  the  toes,  as  aquatic  fowls. 

Flo'ra,  a  river  of  S.  Italy,  having  its  source  near  Mt. 
Amiata,  and  embouching  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Givita  Tecchia,  after  a  course  of  40  ro. 

Fiord,  {fySrd^  pronounced  in  one  syllable.)  [Dan.  and 
Nor. ;  Icel.JiSrdr.]  { Gtng. )  A  n  inlet  of  the  sea,  gener- 
ally long,  narrow,  and  deep:— a  term  applied  in  Scan- 
dinavian countries  to  any  bay.  creek,  or  arm  of  the  sea 
which  extends  inlaml.  and  sometimes  used  to  express 
an  inland  lake  or  considerable  sheet  of  water:  as,  Sogne 
FUmrd.  The  P.  of  Iceland,  like  those  which  indent  the 
granitic  coasts  of  Norway,  were  formed  by  immense  flows 
of  lava,  raised  and  rent  by  subterraneous  forces.  These 
immense  crevasses  raisins:  their  huge  beds  to  a  great 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  present,  through  the 
lapse  and  disintegration  of  the  rock,  the  appearance  of 
crenellated  walls,  of  huge  pyramids,  ruins,  and  monu- 
menta.  \k  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  the  caverns, 


IIOB.  Xf^noz,)  n.pl.    [8p.  pi.  ot  fino,  flue  wool.]    The 
icondary  class  of  wool  obtained  from  Merino  sheep. 


baialUc  colonnades,  and  natural  arches  of  Stapi  (Fie. 
1017)  remind  one  of  the  strangest  fommtlous  of  Ireland, 
and  the  beautiful  grotto  of  Antrim.  These  gulfs,  often 
but  half  a  mile  in  width,  extend  as  far  as  5  or  6  miles 
into  the  mountains,  where  they  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  perpendicular  rocko,  riiting  to  an  immense 


Fig,  lOlT.—irATUEAL  AftCB  OF  8TAFI,  (Iceland.) 

height.  **  The  upper  half  of  these  gigantic  walls,**  says 
M.  Krug  de  Ntdda,  in  his  remarkaUe  work  on  Iceland, 
"  covered  with  eternal  snow,  is  concealed  among  dense 
clouds ;  —  there  one  finds  no  further  trace  of  lil^,  all  Is 
death  and  solitude;  nothing  human  is  found  amid  these 
masses  heaped  together  by  nature;  no  forests  nor  trees ; 
rocks  bare,  and  generally  too  steep  to  give  hold  to  the 
humblest  vegetation ;  no  other  sound  than  the  breaking 
of  the  sea,  repeated  by  the  echoes ;  no  other  motion 
than  that  of  the  snow-fed  torrents,  which  furrow  the 
sides  of  the  rocks,  like  ribbons  of  silver.**  **  Toward 
midnight,**  adds  M.  Robert,  {TraveUin  Iceland^)  "at the 
season  when,  in  northern  countries,  the  sun  is  always 
above  the  horison,  and  when  the  air  is  perfectly  calm 
and  pure,  there  reigns  In  the  depths  of  these >lord«  an 
indefinable,  mysterious  light,  which  I  have  seen  no- 
where but  in  Iceland ;  one  might  call  them  so  many 
sanctuaries  where  nature  Is  at  rest.** 

Fiorenmnoln,  {fe-o-rainrmtH/UL)  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Piacenza,  on  the  LardI,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Pla- 
censa.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Cardinal  Alberoni  was 
B.  here.  Pop.  0,475.— Also,  the  name  of  several  other 
Italian  towns,  too  small  to  notice. 

Fi'orlte,  n.  (ifin.)  A  sillclous  incrastation,  occurring 
near  Santa  Flora,  Italy,  also  in  Ischia  and  at  the  Solfia- 
tera  near  Naples  in  globular,  botryoldal  and  stalactitio 
concretions,  pearly  in  lustre. 

Fip'peuny-bit.  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  valne  of  five 
pence  sterling;  also,  applied,  occasionally,  to  the  sum 
of  five  pence  in  general. 

Fir,  n.  [A.S.  ^rA;  Ger. /2>Are,  pine ;  Scotjir;  Dan. 
fyrr;  allied  to  A.  S./yr,and  Qr.pyr^  fire.]  {BoL)  The 
common  name  of  a  large  number  of  coniferous  trees,  of 
a  pyramidal  form  and  elegant  proportions.  This  name 
is  often  used  In  a  sense  co-extensive  with  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word  Pini  (a.  v.\  and  therefore  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  large  portion  of  the  Pixacbjb  {coniftrm),  or  at 
least  the  whole  of  the  Llnusaan  genus  Finu$,    Bat  the 


Fig.  1018.  —  8ILVIR  na,  {Ahie»  picea.) 

ntanejlr  Is  also  often  used  In  a  more  restricted  significa- 
tion, and  the  trees  so  designated  are  those  forming  the 
genus  Abies  of  some  authors,  Abie$  and  Pioea  of  others, 
which  the  greater  number  of  botanists  have  now  agreed 
in  separating  f^om  Firm*.  In  the  cbisalflcation  of  Lind- 
ley,  all  the  firs  are  included  in  the  genns  Abiea.  The 
common  Siltkr  Fir,  Abies  pieea^  has  erect  cylindrical 
cones,  fr-6  inches  long,  and  two-rowed  leaves,  with  two 
white  lines  upon  the  under  side.    It  forms  considera- 


ble woods  upon  the  mountains  of  Central 
of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  attains  a  height  of  150-ltefeet, 
and  an  age  of  300  years.  The  wood  is  white,  contains 
little  resin.  Is  very  soft  and  light,  and  is  employed  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  ooopera,  turners,  and  joinen, 
and  in  ship  and  house  carpentry,  also  for  making  band- 
boxes, and  for  many  fine  purposes,  espednlly  for  the 
soundluK-boards  of  musical  instruments.  It  yields  the 
beautiful  clear  turpentine  known  as  Strssburg  Turpen- 
tine. Very  similar  to  the  Silver  Fir,  but  generally  of 
much  smaller  size,  and  indeed  seldom  much  above  40 
feet  in  height.  Is  the  Balm-of^iuad  Fnt  (Abies  bal- 
samea\  a  nntive  of  this  conntry,  fhim  Virginia  to  Can- 
ada. Tlie  wood  is  of  little  value,  but  the  tree  yivld*  the 
Canada  balsam.  (See  Turpxntinx.)  The  othVr  import 
tant  species  of  firs  will  be  seen  under  their  particular 
names. 

Fire,  n.  [  A.S.  /yr ;  0.  Sax.  and  0.  Oer.  Jlur ;  Fris./er  ; 
Oer.  feuer  ;  Dan.  ruur  ;  akin  to  Or.  pyr  ;  Goth,  ftma  — 
Sansk.  jxtnatui,  pure,  ndroiba,  fire  — jmS,  to  purify.]  The 
great  agent  of  purification ;  that  one  of  the  ao-called 
Jour  elements  which  bums,  inflames,  warms,  or  beats; 
the  igneous  principle ;  heat  and  light  emanating  visibly 
perceptibly,  and  simultaneously  from  any  body ;  calocic; 
the  effect  of  combustion. 

"  Th«B  alr.raooesds,  In  U^taaia  next  to  Jtra."  —Drjfdem. 

—The  burning  of  fhel  upon  a  hearth:  a  conflagration :  a 
burning ;  a  flame ;  aa,  make  a  good  ^Erc,  the  place  took 
/re,  kc  —  Light ;  lustre ;  splendor ;  as,  **  Stars,  hide  your 
fires  r  ( Shaks. ) — Torture  by  burning ;  the  pnnishment 
of  the  impenitent  in  another  state;  trouble;  severa 
ordeal;  affilction. 

••Likeapalemart7riakiaahlrtor>«.'*  — ilbc.  Anttk. 

— Ardor  of  temper ;  violence  of  passion :  ardent  affection  ; 
the  passion  of  love ;  ardor;  heat  of  the  feelings. 
"  Thejlr*  of  love  la  yoathfol  blood,  bat  fbr  a  a 

—Liveliness  of  imagination ;  vigor  of  fiuicy ;  f ntellectuaf 
brightness  and  activity ;  animation ;  force  of  sentiment 
or  expression ;  intellectual  and  moral  enthusiaam ;  as,, 
the  poet's  >lre. 

"  Exact  Baelno,  and  Comollle'i  noUe  Jlr«, 
Tsocbt  ai  tbat  Frsnoo  bad  aometbing  to  admire."  —  iVya. 

(Hist.)  The  terrific  energy  of  fire,  the  moat  impor- 
tant agent  of  civilization,  the  similarity  of  its  <^eets 
with  that  of  the  sun,  its  intimate  connection  with  light, 
its  terrible  and  yet  genial  power,  and  the  beauty  of  fta 
changeful  flame,  easily  account  for  the  reverence  in 
which  it  was  held  In  ancient  times.  At  a  period  wh«i 
cause  and  effect,  form  and  essence,  were  not  distinctly 
separated,  fira  became  an  ohject  of  religions  veneration, 
a  distinguished  element  in  mythology,  aa  expressive 
symbol  In  poetry,  and  an  important  agent  in  the  sys- 
tems of  cosmogony.  It  gained  a  place  among  the  ele> 
menta,  and  for  a  long  time  was  believed  to  be  a  consli^ 
uent  part  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies,  and  to  re- 
quire only  the  concurrence  of  fttvorable  dnnunstances 
to  develop  its  activity.  At  a  later  period,  fire,  under 
the  name  of  phlogisUm,  was  considered  to  be  the  source 
of  all  chemical  action.  At  the  present  day,  the  phe- 
nomena which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  fire  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  effects  of  heat. — See  Combustion  and  Hkat, 

(MU.)  A  discharge  of  musketry  or  small  arms;  as, 
the  column  advanced  under  a  heavy /rr.  —  Direetjbt, 
(Jjfil-)  See  DnscT.  — Greek  Jlre.  See  Orkek  Fnta.^ 
Horittmtalftrt.  (Mil)  See  Horiioittal. —  Onjire.  Burn- 
ing; in  a  state  of  combustion ;  as,  a  house  on  Jlre. — 
PUmgingJire.  (MH)  See  Plwoikq.^  Fvsmii^Jlre. 
(Mil)  The  rapid,  rattling  discharge  of  mnaketry  kept 
up  in  succession  by  troops. 

2b  sei  onjire^  or  a^lre^  to  cause  to  bum ;  to  inflame  ; 
as,  **  Desire  may  set  her  heart  a-Jlre.**  —  Osireie. 
—V.  a.    To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle :  to  cause  to  bum,  or 
enter  Into  a  state  of  combustion ;  as,  taJUre  a  chimney^ 
Xofire  a  city,  Ac. 

"  Tbe  aipirinf  yootb  tbatjirad  tb'  IpbeaUn  dome 
OatUTOo  In  fiuM  tbo  plooa  fbol  tbat  rataod  It.**— CbU^  CIMor. 

—To  inflame ;  to  exdte ;  to  irritate,  as  the  panions :  aa, 
Jired  with  anger.  — To  infbse  animation  into;  to  give 
life  and  spirit  to ;  aa,  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  men.— 
To  cause  to  explode ;  to  discharge ;  to  ignite  the  charge 
of  a  gun  or  fire-arm ;  aa./r«  blank  cartridge. 

—V.  n.  To  take  fire ;  to  be  kindled.  —  To  be  excited,  irri- 
tated, or  inflamed  with  passion.— To  discharge  artillay 
or  flre-arms ;  as,  the  JirisM  could  be  beard  at  a  great 
distance.  **  The  fainting  Dutch  remotely jfre.** —  njirr 
up,  to  allow  one's  temper  to  burst  forth ;  to  grow  angry; 
to  get  into  a  passion. 
'•  Hejtfd  I4P,  and  atood  vicerooaly  on  bia  deflmoe."— Jteecmiay. 

Fire'-alnrm*  n.  A  signal  of  alarm  given  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  conflagration.— An  apparatus  for  giving 
alarm  of  flre. 

Flre-annlliiliator,  n.  A  machine  for  extinguishing 
Area,  invented  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  bearing  bis  name. 
It  consists  of  a  case  containing  water,  within  which  ia 
a  smaller  case  filled  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash and  sugar.  Dipping  into  the  latter  is  a  small  tube- 
containing  sniphuiic  acid.  When  this  tube  is  broken, 
the  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar  become  ignited,  throw- 
ing off  large  quantities  of  mixed  gases,  which  are  non- 
supporters  of  oombnstion.  The  action  is  maintained  by 
the  water  in  the  outer  case  becoming  heated.  This 
contrivance  was  never  of  much  practical  use.  Later 
and  much  more  suocessfbl  devices  will  be  considered 
under  Firr  Extinoi7I8hrr  (q.  v.). 


Flre'-nrm.  a.  An  arm  or  weapon  which  expels  its 
charge  by  the  explosive  charge  of  gunpowder;  mnally 
in  the  plural).    See  Arm,  Artillrry,  Caxnon,  Gitk,  ke. 
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famished  with  a  combiutible  charge  for  firing  the  taila, 
rigiiiug,  kc.  uf  nhipe. 

FIre'-ball,  n,  (JM.)  A  projectile  oocaaionally  diih 
charged  from  gane  or  mortan,  fur  the  purpoee  either  of 
■etUng  fire  to,  or  mereiy  illaminatiiig  some  work, 
against  which  hostile  operatiuns  are  directed.  The 
aaaal  ingredieuta  are,  —  mealed  powder,  2;  saltpetre, 
1^;  snlphor,  1:  rusin,  1;  torpentine,  2^;  with  pitch, 
tow,  luiphtha,  <c^  as  circamstaDces  dictate.  The  use 
of  fire-balls  has,  however,  been  in  great  raeasore  super- 
seded by  the  introduction  of  rock^  q.  t. 
( Jfef^or.)    See  HniOR. 

nr«*bAllooii%  n.  {P^roUeh.)  A  balloon  sent  up  at 
night  charged  with  fire-works,  Ac^  which  burst  out  into 
ignition  at  a  certain  height. 

Vire'-lMur  Frame,  n.  [Maeh.)  In  looomotiTe^ngines, 
a  frame  made  to  fit  the  fire-box  on  which  the  fire-bars 
rest ;  a  plan  of  dropping  all  the  bars  at  once  by  a  moT- 
able  frame,  acted  on  by  a  leTer  and  handle  outside  the 
fire-box,  has  been  frequently  tried,  but  the  action  of  the 
Intense  heat  soon  puts  it  out  of  working-order. 

Vire'-lMurrel,  n.  (iVara/.)  A  hollow  cylindrical  ma- 
chine, containing  combustible  matter,  used  on  board 
fire-ships. 

rire'-lMtrs*  n.fl.  (Mach.)  In  locorootiTe  engines, 
wedge-shaped  iron  bars  fitted  to  the  fire-box  with  the 
thick  side  uppermost,  to  support  the  fire ;  the  ends  rest 
on  a  frmnie;  they  are  inclined  inward,  with  an  air 
•pace  between  each,  to  promote  combustion,  and  are 
Joined  at  oue  end,  and  supported  by  a  rod  at  the  other, 
so  tlMt  the  rod  being  withdrawn,  the  bars  fall,  and  the 
fire4x>x  is  enipUt^. 

VIre'-lMfeYin,  n.  (Ndral.)  A  bundle  of  brushwood 
need  in  fire-«hips  to  kindle  the  enemy's  sails,  rigging,  kc. 

Fire'-blJUltv  a.  A  disease  of  trees,  plants,  Ac,  whereby 
they  present  an  iippearance  as  of  having  been  scorched 
by  fire. 

JPlre'-board,  n.  A  board  used  to  close  the  orifice  of  a 
chimney  during  summer. 

mre'*bote,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  tenant's  lawful  allow- 
ance of  fuel. 

JPlre'-box,  a.  (Mach.)  In  looomotiTe-engines,  the  box 
( o*a.UIy  made  of  copper)  into  which  the  fire  is  placed. 
Tlie  oatside  is  of  iron,  separated  from  the  copper  fire- 
box by  a  space  of  about  3  inches  all  around  for  water. — 
Firebox  door^  the  door  opening  into  the  fire-box,  fisclng 
the  locomotive  tender,  by  whicli  coke  is  supplied  to  tlie 
fire.  —  i\re-6ox  partition,  in  large  fire-boxes  a  division 
is  made  in  the  box.  into  which  water  is  admitted ;  this 
division  is  about  tne  height  of  the  fire-box  door,  and 
divides  the  fire  into  two  parts  in  a  locomotive-engine, 
thereby  increasing  the  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box. — 
fin^Mx  ttayt,  deep  strong  iron  stays  bolted  to  the 
top  of  the  copp«*r  fire-box,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
preasura  of  the  steam ;  round  copper  or  iron  stajrs  are 
also  used  to  connect  the  outside  shell  to  the  inside  box, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  stay  to  every  4  square 
inches  of  ifat  surface. 

^re'-brmnd,  a.    A  piece  of  wood  kindled,  or  on  fire. 

—  An  incvndiary ;  one  who  excites  factious  nssemblages 
to  action,  or  causes  mischief,  contention,  or  disorder. 

**  I  have  mamA  mj  fktk«r-ln-Uw'a  Immus  of  %Jkr*'hrmid  to  set 
Siy  e«B  iMMUS  la  a  nuam.''—L' JMrunff. 

Flre'-brlck,  n.  A  brick  capable  of  sustaining,  with- 
out fusion,  the  extreme  action  of  fire.  Thev  are  nsed 
for  lining  fumac«>e,  and  for  all  kinds  of  brick-work  ex- 
posed to  intense  heat  which  would  melt  common  bricks. 
They  are  made  from  a  natural  compound  of  silica  and 
alumina,  which,  when  ft-ee  from  lime  and  other  fluxes, 
la  inftisible  under  the  greatest  heat  to  which  it  can  be 
•atitiected.  Oxide  of  iron,  however,  which  is  present  in 
moat  days,  renders  the  cUy  fusible  when  the  silica  and 
alomina  are  nearly  in  equal  proportionii,  and  those  fire- 
clays are  the  beat  in  which  the  silica  is  greatly  in  excess 
oTer  the  alumina.  When  the  alumina  is  in  excess, 
broken  crucibles,  glasa-house  pots,  and  old  F.  B.^  ground 
to  powder,  are  substituted  for  the  common  silicioos 
•and  used  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  brick-making, 
but  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  ii^jurious,  ss  having  a 
tendency  to  render  the  clay  fusible.  Fire-clay  being  an 
expensive  erticle,  it  is  usual,  when  making  F.  B.  at  a 
distance  from  mines,  to  mix  with  it  burnt  clay,  fur  the 
•ake  of  economising  the  clay  and  diminishing  its  con- 
traction. 

y Ijrg  '"bridgre^  n.  A  partitioned  space  in  fiimaces,  Ac, 
OTM*  which  tne  flame  passes  to  the  flues. 

Plre'*brief^  n.  A  circular  appeal  for  help  for  sufferers 
by  fire. 

Fure'-brlffAde*  n.  A  body  of  men  organiied  to  man- 
age an  engine,  ladders,  Ac,  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 

Plre'-briMll.  n.  A  brush  used  for  sweeping  hearths,  Ac. 

nire^-backet^n.  A  bucket  belonging  to  a  fire-engine. 

—  A  bucket  used  on  shipboard,  Ac,  to  carry  water  for 
patting  out  fires. 

^re'-elajTy  n.  (Jfm.)  A  day  capable  of  bearing  great 
heat  without  melting  or  vitrifying.  F.  C.  should  be 
neariy  pure  silicate  of  alumina,  and  contain  no  iron, 
lim«,  or  magnesia.  At  Baltimore,  fire-bricks  are  man- 
nCsctured  from  the  tertiary  cUys  of  eastern  Bfarvland. 
In  KngUnd  a  slate  clay  teom  the  coal  series  is  em- 
ployed. —  See  Buck. 

Fire'-eoek,  n.  A  cock  or  spout  to  allow  water  to  es- 
cape for  patting  out  a  fire. 

Flre'-eompAnjr,  n.  A  company  of  persons  employed 
in  the  management  of  a  fire-engine. 

Plre'-en»cker«  a.  (iVoeecft.)  8ameasCBA0U»,9.v. 

nre'-eriMMi,  ft.  See  Fxibt  Caoss. 

Ftre'-daatpv  »•  A  miner's  term  for  the  explodve  mix- 
ture of  light  carbnretted  hydrogen  and  air  found  in  coal- 
mines ;  named  in  contradistinction  to  dbolw-damp,  which 
cbokfls  or  extingniahos  fiame.— See  Mabab-qas. 


Flre'-doc*  **•    ^^  AifDnoir. 

Flre'-dntke*  ».  A  fiery  drairon  or  serpent;  as,  **the 
rustling  of  the  Jlrtt-drukf.**  (Draf/Un.) — .\n  ignis  fa- 
tuus ;  a  meteoric  illusion.  —  A  puddler ;  one  who  works 
at  a  furnace. 

Fire'-dreaa,  n.  A  kind  of  dress  or  body-covering 
which  eiukbles  the  wearer  to  approach  with  impunity, 
and  even  to  pass  through,  a  fierce  fiame,  to  rescue  lives 
or  property,  or  to  extinguish  fire. 

Flre'-eater,  n.  One  who  pretends  to  eat  fire ;  —  hence,  a 
cant  term  for  a  fighting  character,  duellist,  or  desperado. 

Fir«  -enprlne,  n.  A  machine  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  extinguishing  fires  by  throwing  water  upon  them  from 
a  Jet.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  modern  fire- 
engine,  there  were  various  modes  of  extinguishing  fires. 
Juvenal  and  Pliny  both  mention  methods,  and  Pliny  the 
younger  speaks  of  pipes  (siphonrs)  being  used  to  put 
out  fires.  Augustus  sppointed  seven  bands  of  firemen 
at  Rome,  each  of  which  hnd  the  care  of  two  divisions  of 
the  city ;  each  band  had  a  captain,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  bodv  was  the  prefect  of  the  watch.  The  ear- 
liest account,  however,  of  any  machine  resembling  the 
modem  fire-engine  is  given  by  a  Jesuit  named  Caspar 
Schott,  in  1057.  It  was  a  sort  of  force-pump,  and  was 
worked  by  28  men ;  it  threw  a  stream  of  water,  an  inch 
in  diameter,  to  the  height  of  80  feet  After  that  time, 
the  use  of  fire^nffines  became  more  general ;  but  two 
important  parts  or  the  machine  were  not  iutrodnced  till 
a  laterperiod ;  vis.,  the  fiexible  hose  and  the  air-cham- 
ber. Tlie  rise  of  fiexible  tubes  is  obvious,  and  the  air- 
chamber,  which  depends  for  its  value  on  the  increased 
elasticity  of  tlie  air  when  compressed  into  less  than  its 
usual  bulk,  gives  a  steady  and  unintermpted  stream  of 
water.  The  use  of  leathern  pipes  was  first  devised  bj 
two  natives  of  Holland,  named  Vanderheide,  in  187S 
After  the  invention  of  the  air-chamber,  all  new  improve- 
ments were  merely  in  details.  The  modem  engine  con- 
sists generally  of  two  vertical  double-acting  (or  some- 
times 4  8ingle4M:ting)  force-pumps,  worked  by  means  of 
long  brakes,  that  enable  many  men  to  assist  in  using 
them.  The  pumps  discharge  into  one  common  reservoir, 
the  upper  part  of  which  contains  air  that  by  its  elas- 
ticity causes  the  water  to  flow  in  a  uniform  stream 
through  the  dischnrge-pipe.  From  this  pipe  the  water 
is  conducted  any  desired  distance  through  the  leathern 
hose,  and  discharged  through  a  strong  tapering  metallic 
pipe,  that  is  held  in 
the  hand  to  direct  the 
stream  upon  the  fire. 
A  suction-pipe  is  at- 
tached to  the  lower 
end  ofthe  pump  when  ^ 
necessary,  but  it  is  not  -^ 
required  when  the  ^ 
stream  of  water  intro- 
duced to  supply  the 
Sumps  has  suffldont 
ead.  The  whole  ma- 
chine is  placed  upon 
a  carriage  expressly 
constructed  for  it,  and  Fig.  1010. — (iTXiii  nu-EHOim. 
furnished  with  such 

implemenU  as  are  likely  to  be  wanted  at  a  fire.  In 
working  the  F.  J&,  ropes  are  sometimes  made  fast  to 
the  brakes,  and  passing  through  blocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  carriage,  are  hauled  upon  by  a  number  of  men  with 
each  down-stroke.  Some  engines  have  the  pumps  ai> 
ntnged  horisontally,  and  men  sit  on  the  top  and  work 
as  in  rowing  a  boat.  Formerly,  in  tlie  cities  of-the  U.  8., 
the  engines  were  managed  by  vuluuteer  companies  of 
firemen,  who  served  without  pay,  but  were  exempted 
from  military  duty.  Such  companies  are  now  found 
only  in  towns  and  small  citi&s  t"**  larger  cities  having 
organized  paid  fire-iletwrtuientH,  winNte  meml>erB  are 
drilled  for  the  work  requireti  of  them,  and  are  far  more 
efficient  in  their  jierformauce  than  the  older  companies. 
In  addition  to  the  fire-engines,  there  are  employed  lius** 
carriages,  carrying  a  iarg»  supply  of  hose,  and  hook 
and  Itulilcr  carriuxes,  which  transport  long  ladders, 
hooks  and  ropes  for  use  in  pulling  down  walls.  Ac. 
Hand  engines  have  been  suiterseded  in  most  of  our 
cities  by  Hteain  fire-engines,  of  which  those  of  the  U.  S. 
are  considered  the  best  examples  of  their  claw  in  the 
world.  The  first  F.  R  of  tliis  class  was  made  by  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  of  London,  in  1829.  Ericsson  pixxluced  a 
similar  engine,  though  neither  of  these  met  with  suc- 
cess. The  first  steam  fire-engines  in  the  U.  8.  were 
made  in  1840,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their 
•uocessful  use  being  their  weight  and  the  slowness  with 
which  they  raised  steam.  Their  first  snccesstui  intro- 
duction was  in  Cincinnati,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Latta,  whose 
first  engine  was  built  in  1853.  This  was  a  fionderous 
and  powerful  mnchiue,  but  very  heavy,  weighing  more 
than  12  tons  and  requiring  4  horses  to  draw  it.  This, 
and  some  tliat  followed  it,  were  couHtructed  to  be  self- 
proitelling,  their  steam  being  used  to  drive  them  through 
the  streets;  an  idea  which  was  soon  aliandoned  as  imprac- 
ticable. Since  that  date  other  self-proi^elling  engines 
have  been  tried,  but  until  the  present  time  the  horse 
has  proved  the  most  practicable  means  of  traction. 
Attention  is,  however,  being  given  to  electrical  motors 
as  a  means  of  propulsion,  an  engine  of  this  kind  haviua 
been  patented  in  1891,  and  others  since  experimented 
with.  The  manufacture  of  steam  fire-engines  has  b*^en 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  though  improve- 
ments are  still  being  maile.  As  for  the  service  of  the 
firemen  in  the  chief  American  citieti,  it  is  unequalled 
elsewhere  for  efficiency,  promptness  and  thorough 
organisation.  The  men  are  constantly  on  duty,  sleep 
in  the  engine  houses,  and  at  the  first  tap  of  the  alarm 
bell  are  awake  and  aleri.    The  horses  are  loosened  by 
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an  automatic  arrangement  when  the  alarm  is  given,  the 
harness  is  so  arranged  as  to  fall  on  their  backs,  and 
within  a  minute  from  tlie  sounding  of  the  alarai  they 
are  harnessed  to  the  engine.  The  men  spring  to  their 
places,  the  doon  fly  open,  and  the  engine  is  away  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  of  time. 

FIre'-eseape.  n.  Any  machine  or  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  persons  to  escape  from  the  upper 
stories  of  houses  on  fire.  The  manv  contrivances  which 
have  been  pn>pos*^]  for  accomplishing  this  desirable  ob- 
iect  are  of  two  kinds:  the  first  kind  comprising  those 
by  means  of  which  the  es«-ape  is  effected  without  exter- 
nal aid,  and  the  second  those  reouiring  the  assistance 
of  persons  without.  Of  the  first  kind  the  most  obvious 
is  a  rope-ladder,  which  mav  be  kept  in  a  sleeping-apart- 
ment, and  used,  when  needed,  by  fastening  one  end  of  it 
to  a  window-sill  or  bedpost.  But  unfortunately  contriv- 
ances of  this  kind  can  rarely  be  of  any  use ;  for  sup- 
posing them  at  hand  when  the  alarm  of  danger  is  givei^ 
few    persons 

I    can  command 

!  the  coolness 
and  attention 
which  are 
requisite  for 
fixing  and  ad- 
Justing  the 
apparatus; 
and  even  then 
it  is  only  the 
strong  and 
active  who 
could  safely 
descend  by 
such  means 
from  aconsid- 
•rableheight. 
— In  escapes 
of  the  second 
kind,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  en- 
able persons 
without  to  es- 
tablish speed- 
ily a  commu- 
nication with 
an  upper 
room,  so  as  to 

afford  the  inmates  the  means  of  sate  descent;  or  t» 
remove  them  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feeble  or 
children.  Various  methods  of  ladders,  ropes,  bags,  neti^ 
sloping  tubes  of  canvas,  Ac,  have  from  ume  to 
time  been  devised,  and  others  are  constantly  being 
invented.  The  escape  now  used  iu  Loudon  and  Paris 
( Fig.  1020)  is  an  arrangement  of  long  laddeiis,  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  capable  of  being  drawu  out  iu  the  manner 
of  a  telescope.  Too  main  ladder,  30  to  36  feet  high,  can 
be  at  once  raised  to  windows  of  ordinary  third  fioora, 
while  a  shorter  ladder  for  second  fioora  fits  iu  under  the 
carriage.  The  ladder  for  higher  elevations  folds  over 
the  main  ladder,  and  can  be  easily  lalsed  by  means  of 
ropes  and  pulleys.  Under  the  main  ladder  extends  a 
canvas  trough  or  bagging,  made  of  stout  sail  cloth,  pro- 
tected by  an  outer  trough  of  cupper  wire-net,  which 
leaves  room  for  the  canvas  to  yield  during  a  iierson's 
descent.  In  American  cities  generally  larse  tenement 
houses,  hotels,  manufactories  and  other  buildings  of  high 
elevation  and  containing  many  inmates,  are  required  to 
have  permanent  fire  escapes,  consisting  of  light  iron 
balconies  at  each  story,  with  inm  ladders  descending 
from  one  to  another  and  to  the  ground. 

Fire  ExUn'frulBber,  a.  Various  chemical  liquids 
have  been  employed  as  fiame  extinguishers,  they  mainly 
depending  on  the  rapid  production  of  carbonic  acid 
ga.s  which  is  an  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  combustion. 
Tlie  first  of  these  was  invented  by  MM.  Carlier  and 
Vignon,  of  Paris,  in  1862,  and  many  varieties  have  since 
been  devised,  and  are  now  exttMisively  placed  in  fiictoriee, 
warehouses  and  public  building*)  for  immediate  use  in 
esse  of  a  conflagration.  The  F.  E.  generally  used  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  tank,  holding  7  or  more  gallons  of 
water,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  carried  on  the 
back.  The  carbonic  acid  is  generated  at  the  mi»nient 
of  using  the  vessel,  by  the  mixture  of  acid  and  alkali, 
previously  kept  in  separate  receptacles.  The  gH9  pro- 
duced exerts  a  pressure  on  the  water  of  70  to  lUO  Iba. 
per  square  inch,  sufficient  to  propel  a  stream  to  a  dis- 
tance of  60  feet.  The  water  is  driven  into  the  fhunea 
and  evaporated,  liberating  its  dissolved  gas.  Glass  bot- 
tles containing  the  material  may  be  hung  up  con- 
veniently in  houses  or  factories,  being  so  arranged  that 
when  thma-n  down  gas  is  generated  and  acts  tosmotlier 
the  flame.  Chemical  fire-engines  are  also  in  use,  carry- 
ing Home  80  gallons  of  water  with  carl)onate  of  soda  in 
solution.  In  a  separate  tank  is  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  mixed  with  the  water  when  necesiary,  producing 
carbonic  acid  gas  sufficient  to  give  a  pressure  of  140  His. 
per  square  inch.  Another  ciiemical  contrivance  dia> 
charge:*  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases. 

Fire-' fly,  a.    (Zoiil.)    See  Lampyrid^ 

Flre'*iru*i*d,  a.  A  wire-screen  framework  placed  in 
front  of  a  fire ;  a  feuder. 

Flre'-lnsantnce  (ia-sAur'-aM),  a.  See  iNstmAXCE. 
'i  Fire. 

Fire-irons  (/ir'l-eniz),  a.  pL  The  implements  be- 
longiuK  to  a  fire-place,  as  the  shovel,  tongs,  poker,  Ac 

Fire  Island,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Suffolk  co. 

Fire  Island  Lisbf  House,  in  New  York,  a  light- 
house on  Loug  Island,  on  the  S.  side' of  Fire  Island  inlet 
It  exhibits  a  revolving  light  from  18  lamps,  89  ft  above 
the  sea-level.  ■         f  ^f  ^i\w  £J> 
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Flre'«kllB«  i-kiQ  n.  A  kiln  or  oTen  for  baking  or  cal- 
cining anything. 

V^re'leflSyO.  Without  fire;  wanting  fire;  ai,  a/relect 
Krate. 

Firelock,  n.  A  musket,  or  other  nnall  arm,  baring  a 

lock  for  igniting  the  charge  by  means  of  a  flint  and  steel. 

"  PrloM  ftll  yoar  ;lr«lodfci,  fkiteo  well  tbs  •tMk9."*—Oaif. 

Flre'man,  n. ;  pi.  Fikemen.  A  man  whose  business  is 
to  extinguish  fires ;  a  member  of  a  fire-brigade  or  com- 
pany. 

"  Tbe  Jbreman  aveait  beoMth  hii  leathern  oaaqae."— <7ay. 

>-One  whu  tends  aniJ  feeds  the  fire  in  tbe  furnace  of  a 
steam-engine. 

Ftre'-iiilMter,  n.  An  artillery  officer  who  looks  after 
the  preparation  of  rockets  and  other  pyrotechnic  com- 
positions. (B.) 

Flre'-neWya.  Brand-new;  fresh  from  the  forg»4re ; 
bright. 

"  Some  ezeeUeat  jMU,;lr0-n«w  fh>m  tbe  mini."— Skalu. 

Flre'-ofBee,  n.  The  office  where  the  business  of  a 
fire-insurance  compHoy  is  carried  on. 

Fire'-pAD,  n.  A  pan  for  holding  or  canying  fire;  — 
particularly  the  primintc-hole  in  a  gun  or  musket. 

Flre'plmce,  n.  (Arch.)  The  nnme  glTen  to  tbe  square 
openiiig  that  is  left  in  the  wall  of  h  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  store  or  grate.  It  is  formed  in  a  shallow  pier 
or  abutment  of  masonry,  which  generally  projects  from 
the  face  of  the  wall  into  the  apartment,  baring  rece'«es 
on  either  side  of  it.  The  upright  sides  of  the  opening 
are  called  the  jamb»,  and  the  head,  which  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  cambered  arch,  is  termed  the  mantel.  A 
broad  flat  stone  is  flxed  immediately  under  the  Jambs, 
which,  with  another  stone  of  a  similar  kind  that  is  set 
directly  in  front  of  it,  and  on  which  the  fender  rests,  is 
called  the  hearth ;  sometimes,  howerer,  the  stone  under 
the  Jambs  is  called  the  «/afr,  while  the  term  hearth  is 
applied  to  that  which  lies  immediately  in  fh>nt  of  them. 
Tne  wide  square  carity  inside  the  wnll,  and  Just  abore 
the  fireplace,  is  gradually  contracted  in  size  until  it 
becomes  a  small  passage,  which  is  termed  the  chimney, 
or  fine.  Tliis  contraction  is  generally  called  the  gather- 
ing. The  width  of  the  fireplace  depends  on  the  slse  of 
the  grate  that  it  is  intended  to  receire,  rarying  in  ordi- 
nary apartments  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches.  Its 
keight  Is  never  less  than  3  feet.    It  is  surrounded  by  the 
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ehimney-piece,  consisting  of  pieces  of  wood,  slate,  or  fOMT- 
ble,  fitted  together  in  the  form  of  a  frame.  The  rertical 
pieces  on  either  side  are  termed  the  jambi,  and  the  hor- 
izontal piece,  which  the  Jambs  support,  is  called  the 
linteL  The  lintel  is  surmounted  by  a  broad  shelf  in  the 
same  material,  called  the  mantel-piece.  Tbe  chimney- 
piece,  whether  in  wood  or  marble,  is  frequently  carred, 
and  mar  be  made  a  rery  handsopifr  and  effectire  archi- 
tectural feature  in  an  apartment.  When  chimneys  were 
first  introduced,  the  fire  was  kindled  on  the  hearth,  tbe 
friel  being  supported  on  andirons,  or  fire-dogs,  made  of 
metal,  and  often  elaborately  ornamented.  The  opening 
abore  tbe  hearth  was  long  without  any  chimney-piece 
or  ornamental  dresHing  round  it;  while  a  projection, 
somewhat  resembling  a  pent-house,  or  porch  orer  a  door, 
was  brought  forward  from  the  wall  of  the  apartment, 
directly  orer  the  fire-place,  to  act  as  a  funnel,  and  to 
prerent  the  escape  of  the  smuke  into  the  apartment,  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  inmates.  But  when  greater  at- 
tention was  paid  to  domestic  architecture,  the  chimne}'- 
piece  was  introduced  as  an  embellishment,  and  in  man- 
lions  built  in  tbe  16th  century  it  consisted  of  a  mass 
of  earring  and  panels,  which  was  generally  carried  up 
US  far  as  the  ceiling.  The  mantel-piece  was  introduced 
at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  practice  of  adorning 
the  wall  abore  the  fireplace  with  carving  was  discon- 
tinued. It  was  at  first  fixed  at  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet 
abore  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  and  was  extremely 
earrow ;  in  the  present  day  it  awnimes  the  form  of  a 
broad  thicic  slah,  and  projects  considerably  beyond  the 
chimney-piece.  Recent  domeetir  architecture  displays 
a  revival  of  the  large,  ornamental  fire-place,  and  also  of 
the  smaller  and  more  practical  form  of  the  "  low-down  ** 
urates,  the  latter  employing  ct>al  or  gas  for  fuel. 

Fire'-plUir,  a.  A  ping  for  drawing  water  from  a  pipe 
or  hrdrant  for  extinguishing  a  fire. 

Flre'-pollcy,  n.  A  policy  of  fire  insurance.  See 
Imsukamcr. 


Flre'*pot,  n.  (MO.)  A  small  earthen  pot  or  Jar  filled 
with  a  combustible  composition,  to  be  thrown  among 
an  enemy ;  a  stink-pot.  (These  missiles  are  extenairely 
used  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  llalays.) 

— ^The  part  of  a  furnace  for  the  reception  of  fire. 

Flre'-prooi;  a.  Proof  against  fire;  incombustible, 
asbeetme;  as,  ikfir^proqf  safe  or  cloaet,  a  fireproof 
building. 

Flre'-prooflnip,  n.    Art  or  process  of  making  fir»- 

froof ;  also,  the  materials  used  therefor. 
r'er^  n.  An  incendiary ;  one  who  sets  anything  on  fire. 

Flre'-MSreen,  n.  A  morable  screen  to  ubvTate  the 
effects  of  too  much  light  or  heat  firom  the  fire;  a  fire- 
guai-d. 

(Naut.)  A  baize  screen  placed  in  the  gangway  leading 
to  the  powder-magazine  in  a  ship  of  war. 

Flre'-Aet,  n.  A  complete  set  of  fire-irons. 

Flre'-ablp,  n.  (Naval.)  A  ressel  filled  with  combustible 
matter  to  be  sent  against  the  shipping  of  an  enemy  lying 
at  anchor  in  rirers  or  roadsteads,  after  haring  been  set 
on  fire  in  sereral  places.  They  were  frequently  used 
during  the  wars  of  the  last  two  centuries  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  one,  and  often  prored  formi- 
dable engines  of  destruction.  They  are  not  so  dangerous 
now,  as  one  or  two  well-directed  shots  fh>m  one  of  the 
heary  guns  now  carried  by  ships  of  war  would  soon 
shatter  to  atoms  any  of  the  small  craft  that  are  gener- 
ally used  for  the  purpose.  An  attack  with  F.  S.  was 
always  made  on  a  dark,  foggy  night,  which  would  allow 
of  their  being  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  ressels 
it  was  desired  to  destroy.  The  wind  and  current  being 
favorable,  the  helm  of  each  was  set  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  them  to  drift  right  against  the  enemy's  ships 
when  at  anchor.  When  they  hibd  been  brought  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  doomed  shippine,  tbe  crew  lighted 
the  fuses  attached  to  the  combustible  matter  on  board, 
and  took  to  their  boats  to  get  clear  of  the  approaching 
explosion  and  conflagration. 

Ftre'-abovel,  (-*huv'l,)  n.  An  instrument  for  shovelling 
coals  on,  or  remoring  them  from,  a  fire. 

Flre'slde,  n.  A  place  near  the  fire  or  hearth; — hence, 
home ;  domestic  life ;  the  fiimily  circle ;  retirement ;  as, 
•*  Winter  talk  by  the  fireside.'* 

Fire'-ateel,  n.  A  steel  used  for  striking  fire  flrom  a  flint 

Flre'-aUek,  n.  A  lighted  stick  or  brand ;  as,  children 
playing  vrith  fire-sticks. 

Flre'Hitone,  n.  A  kind  of  sandstone  which  bean  a 
high  degree  of  heat. 

Flre'-aurflice,  n.   See  HEAmco-suRPACK. 

Fire'-teleirrapll,  n.  A  telegraph  employed  to  circu- 
late intelligence  of  a  fire  throughout  diff^erent  parts  of 
a  city. 

Fire'-tabea,  n.pl.  (Mach.)  Tube-flues  through  which 
the  fire  passes,  for  obtaining  a  large  heating^urlkce, 
flxed  longitudinally  in  the  middle  compartment  of  a 
locomotire-enffine,  between  the  fire-box  and  smoke-box. 

Flre'*ward,Flre-ward'eii,n.  An  officer  who  for- 
merly directed  operations  in  tbe  extinguishing  of  fires. 

Fire'- weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Brxcbtitbs. 

Fire'- wood,  n.  Wood  used  for  fuel. 

Ftre'-work,  n.  (Usually  in  the  pi.)  See  PrmoTKCHincs. 

Fire'-worker,  n.  An  artillery-officer  next  in  rank  to 
the  Fnu-MASTER,  q.  v.    (r.) 

Ftre'-woraklp,  n.  The  worship  of  fire,  prerailing 
chiefiy  in  Persia,  and  among  the  Parsees  of  Uindostan. 

—  SeeOUEBRBS. 

Fire'-woraklpper,  n.  One  who  worships  fire. 

Flr'lnfp,  II.  Act  of  one  who  fires;  act  of  discharging 
fire-arms ;  as,  heavy^rtnjr  was  heard. — Act  of  cauterizing 
or  applying  fire  to  a  wound,  Ac;  as,  to  fire  a  horse's 
pastern. 

— ^Fuel ;  fire-wood ;  coal ;  peat. 

'*  Tbej  bam  tbe  oakea,  JM»g  Ixlng  tbsrs  learee."— Jfort<iiMr. 

Flr'lnflr-lron,  n.  (fhrriery.)  An  instrument  used  for 
cauterlxing. 

FlrlKln,  n.  [A.  S./eower,  four,  and  dim.  kin.]  An  old 
measure  of  capacity,  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel, 
or  7^  Imp.  gal. ;  as,  **  afirkin  of  strong  beer."  Arbuthnot. 

— A  small  cask  or  keg  of  indeterminate  size;  as,  a^rAtt'n 
of  butter. 

Firlot,  n.  [A.  S.feover,  and  Eng.  lot.]  A  dry  measure 
formerly  used  in  Scotland,  four  of  which  constituted  a 
Boll,  q.  v. 

Firm,  o.  [Fr.fertne;  O.  Qer.firmSn;  Icel.fermi,  to 
confirm,  fh)m  LALfirmus,  steadfast;  akin  to  Or.  hermo, 
hermdtos,  a  prop,  support,  from  ereido,  to  prop.]  Stead- 
fast; steady;  stable;  fixed;  closely  compressed;  dense; 
hard;  solid; — applied  to  the  substance  of  bodies;  as, 
firm  fiesh,  jirm  muscles,  ^rm  wood,  Ac.  —  Not  easily 
moved;  fast;  unshaken;  constant;  resolute;  staunch; 
unswerving  in  purpose;  steady  in  determination;  as,  a 
firm  friend,  a^rtn  mind,  mfirm  resolve. 
"  Lort'M  anillerj  tben  cbeckt 
Tbe  breastworks  of  the;CniiM<  lez."— (7I«velaa<l. 

— Not  giving  way;  solid;  —  in  contradistinction  from 
fiuid;  as,  "the./lna  land  to  drain." — Roscommon. 

— Indicative  of  resolution  or  firmness ;  as,  a  firm  demeanor, 
a  firm  hold  of  anything,  a  Jirm  tread. 

— n.  [Sp.  firma.]  (Com.)  Originally,  a  signature  which 
firms  or  confirms,  or  gives  validity  to  a  writing  or  deed ; 
whence,  a  commerciaJ  partnership  or  house  of  business, 
or  the  name  or  title  under  which  a  company  transact 
banking,  mercantile,  or  trading  operations ;  as,  ihe^firm 
of  Baring  Brothers. 

■V.  a.    To  make  firm  or  fast ;  to  strengthen. 
"  He  on  bla  card  and  oompats  Jlrnu  bfa  tj:"—FalrU  Qutmu, 

— ^To  fix ;  to  confirm;  to  establish ;  to  solidify. 

**  Proceed,  and  Jlrm  tboeeomeoi  tboa  bast  made  i "— Atpe. 

Fir'manient,  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat. JlrmamentuM—firmo, 
firmatus—firmus,  steadfast,  strong.]  (Astron.)  A  term 


anciently  used  to  signify  the  eighth  heaven,  or  sphere 
in  which  the  fixed  stars  were  placed.  It  wa«  CMlled  the 
eighth  hearen  l>ecause  of  the  seren  spheres  of  the  plNueti 
which  it  surrounds.  The  firmament  was  supposed  to 
have  had  two  motions:  one  from  E.  to  W.,  round  al>o«xt 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  another  and  opposite  motion 
from  W.  to  B.  These  revolutions  it  is  said  to  complete 
in  25,412  years,  or,  according  to  Copernicus,  in  '2^,(i00 
years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  flxed  stars  return 
to  the  exact  points  that  they  occupied  prior  to  tli*4r 
revolution.  In  the  classics,  the  period  was  deoominntHl 
the  Platonic  or  great  year. —  The  word  /^UMuallv  d«Tsig- 
nates  the  expansive  arch  orer  our  headi»,  iu  wbirh  all 
the  various  phenomena  of  the  stars  and  pUuets  appear 
to  ttike  place. 

Flr'niAII,  n. ;  pi.  FiRMAirs.  [Pers./erm^fi.]  In  Turkey, 
any  decree  issued  by  the  Porte  and  authenticated  l>y  the 
Sultan's  own  cipher  or  signet.  Kach  of  the  miniVtera 
and  members  of  the  divan  has  the  right  of  signing  fir- 
mans relative  to  the  business  of  his  own  department,  but 
only  the  grand  vizier  is  authorised  to  place  at  their  bead 
the  cipher  containing  the  interlaced  letters  of  the  eul- 
tan's  name,  which  alone  gires  them  force.  A  decree 
signed  by  the  sultan's  own  hand  is  called  hatti-thfri/. 
The  name  F.  is  also  applied  to  a  paasport  issued  either 
by  the  Porte  or  a  pasha,ei^oining  the  subordinate  aatbur- 
ities  to  grant  protection  and  assistance  to  the  traveller 
in  whose  favor  it  Is  granted.  In  India,  a  written  per- 
mission to  trade  is  called  a  firman. 

Flrmller,  adv.   Firm  in  a  greater  degree;  more  firm. 

Firmly,  adr.  In  a  firm  manner;  strongly;  steadily; 
resolutely ;  constantly ;  immovably ;  as,  to  be  firmlg 
persuaded  of  tbe  Justice  of  anything. 

Firm'neflS,  n.  Quality  of  being  firm ;  stability;  stcad- 
fiutneas;  strength;  fixedness:  constancy;  certainty; 
compactness;  hardness;  solidity;  aa,^niui^M  of  resolu- 
tion. 

First,  a.  [A.  S.  fyrstyJUrst,  the  summit ;  O.  Oer.  first ; 
Ger.  ersU :  Dan.  fyrstt.  Root  far,  Goth.  /o«ra.]  Fore- 
most in  time,  place,  or  progression;  earliest;  prinoary; 
original. 

"  Wbo  >lrrt  oflbads,  will  >lrai  oompUln."— iViM>. 

— Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  station,  excellence,  or  esti- 
mation; chief;  highest;  most  exalted;  principal. 
"/Yrsl  flower  of  tbe  earth,  and  >lral  gem  of  tbe  eea."— Jfeert. 

— Preceding  all  others  of  a  series,  number,  or  kind ;  the 
ordinal  of  one ;  as.  fir»i  comes  before  second. 

— adr.  Before  anything  else  in  the  order  of  time,  or  in  or- 
der of  proceeding  or  consideration ;  t>efore  all  othen  in 
place  or  progression,  or  in  rank. 

"  HeaT'n  baa  kept  this  apot  of  earth  anenret. 
To  show  bow  all  things  were  created  ;lr*<."— JVfor. 
At  first,  at  the  first,  at  the  beginning,  commencement, 
or  origin ;  as,  at  first  I  did  not  appreciate  him. 

First  or  last,  at  one  time  or  other ;  at  the  beginning 
or  end;  at  the  commencement  or  close. 

"  AU  are  fools  and  lorers  Jbrtt  er  lose"  —  Drytfea. 

— n.  (Ifta.)  The  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio,  quartet,  Ac, 
either  vocal  or  instrumental. 

Firaf'-bom,  a.  First  brought  forth;  eldest:  first  by 
priority  of  birth;  as,a^rsf-6om  child.  See  pRiMoo^xrruaiE. 

— n.  The  first  in  the  order  of  birth ;  the  eldest  child ;  the 
first  in  the  order  of  nativity. 

**  Hall,  holy  Ught,  olbpriiig  of  heav'n.  JtrH-hom  t  "—MlUmm. 

Ftraf'-elMM,  a.  Being  of  the  highest  class  of  rank, 
quality,  or  consideration;  as,  s^firtt-eiau  passenger,  a 
nrst-class  article,  Ac. 

Firat'-eoat,  n.  (Arch.)  The  laying  the  plaster  on  tbe 
laths,  or  the  rendering,  as  it  is  called,  on  brick  when  only 
two  coats  ire  used.  When  three  ccats  are  used,  it  is 
called  pricking  up  when  upon  laths,  and  roughing  m 
when  upon  brick. 

Firaf '-oajr,  n.  Sunday ;  —  a  term  used  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  as  being  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Firat'«floor,  n.  The  tier  of  apartments  in  a  house,  im- 
mediately above  the  ground  floor;  as,  t^first-fioor  lodger. 
(Used  in  Europe.) 

— In  the  U.  States,  the  ground-floor  of  a  building. 

First  Fork,  in  FienntyUaania,  a  P.  0.  of  Oameron  ro. 

Flrat'-fValt,  n.  sina.  and  pi.  The  fruit  or  produce  firil 
matured  or  collected  in  any  season ;  first  profits  of  any- 
thing; first  or  earliest  effects  of  anything,  in  a  good  ox- 
bad  sense. 

(Eccl.)  That  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  other 
natural  produce,  which,  by  theusageof  the  Jews  and  other 
ancient  nations,  was  offered  to  God,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  His  supreme  dominion,  and  a  thanksgiving  for 
His  bounty.— The  mediseval  ecclesiastical  impost  known 
under  the  name  of  primitur,  or  first-fruits,  and  sometimes 
of  annates  or  annalia,  was  the  first  year's  whole  profits, 
first  of  a  bishopric,  and  afterwards  of  any  benefice, 
claimed  by  the  Pope.  This  claim  was  the  subject  of  many 
contests  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  England.  Henry 
VIII.  withdrew  the  right  of  first-fruits  from  the  Pope, 
in  order  to  transfer  it  to  the  king;  and  he  established  a 
special  court  for  the  administration  of  first-fruits,  which, 
however,  was  fioon  disused.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the 
revenues  arising  from  this  impost  in  England  were  vested 
in  a  Board,  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  supplement- 
ing the  incomes  of  small  benefices.  In  France  this  tax 
was  abolished  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  enacted  at 
Bourges  in  1438,  subsequently  by  the  Chncordat  of  Leo 
X.  with  Francis  I.  in  1512:  and  finally  in  1789.  In  Spain, 
it  ceased  partially  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isal>ella, 
and  finally  under  Charles  V.  In  Germany,  it  formed  one 
of  the  first  among  the  Centum  Oravamina  preet* nted  to 
the  emperor  in  1521,  and  the  claim  ceased  altogether 
from  that  period. 

Firat'-liand,  n.  Original  possession,  or  the  obUining 
of  anything  by  direct  transfer  from  Iba  mgMlT|e«r.  —  A I 
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JbrA  hand^  immediately;  from  the  direct  tonrce, without 
the  intervention  uf  agency ;  as,  news  atjlrst  hand. 

FIrsfllnip,  n.  \Jlrtt,  and  termin.  Hug.]  The  first  prod- 
uce or  offspring,  aa  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

**  FirtOtHg*  of  Uie  Hock  sre  doomed  to  die."  —  Pope. 

Firstly,  adv.  In  the  first  plnce ;  priority ;  before  any- 
tiling  cisf.    (Improperly  used  in  place  of  Jir»t.) 

Flrst-mov'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
ie  first  in  mution. 

Pirsf'*rate,  a.  Of  the  highest  excellence  in  point  of 
size,  qiiiility,  or  estimation;  predominant;  as,  a^r«<- 
raU  dinner,  he's  a  first-rate  fellow. 

iXaut,)  Being  ot  rhe  Inr^est  size,  or  highest  clasa  ;  as, 
^jirtt-raU  line-of-battle  ship. 

Firtll,  n.    {Gtog.)    Same  an  Frith,  q.  v. 

Flr'-tree,  n.    Uiot.)    See  Fir. 

Piae,  {fide*) *(•  \l^t.Jisctu,  a  basket  of  wicker-work,  a 
money-basket:  !rr.,/l«c,  exchequer]  {Law.)  The  name 
given  among  the  Romans  to  the  private  trcMSury  of  the 
aovereign,  in  opposition  to  the  ararinm,  or  public  trea- 
sury ;  but  afterwards,  when  thoHovereign  power  became 
abeolute,  the  two  teruiH  came  to  be  aynonj-mous,  and 
fIscuB  was  applied  gt'nerally  to  the  property  of  the  State. 
lu  Modern  Law,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  flscua  is 
applied  to  the  public  treasury,  which  is  entitled  to  all 
finee,  forfeited  guo<ls,  go«ida  without  an  owner,  Ac.* 
whence  our  term  confiscation.  The  flacus  was  entitled 
to  ninny  extensive  privileges  in  civil  as  well  as  in  crimi- 
nal matters,  and  the  term  has  come  by  degrees  to  bo 
applied  generally  to  the  rights  of  the  crown.  In  most 
of  the  German  btates,  and  in  Spain,  there  is  an  officer 
termed  jiseoi,  who  represents  the  government  before  the 
courts  of  justice,  correMponding  to  our  attorney-general. 

FIs'CAl,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  public  treasury,  or  to  the 
revenues  of  a  state:  as,./l«caZ  measures. 

— n.     .4  treasury.    See  Kisc. 

Fisdl'ertte,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina,  occurring  mostly  in  six-sided  prisms  of  a  rit- 
reoos  lustre,  green  color,  and  translucent.  Hardn.  5 ; 
jp.  gr.  :^46.  Oomp.  Alumina  41*8,  phosphoric  acid  28*0, 
wat«r  2S^3.  Found  in  veins,  in  a  ferruginous  sandstone 
and  cl:iy  sliite,  at  Nischne  Tagilsk. 

Fisll,  n.  [A.  s.^«e  ;  0.  Ger.,  0.  Sax..  0.  Fris.,  Swed., and 
Dan.jUilr;  Icel.^Jtr;  Qw.fiMh\  Ihx.visch;  yv.pytg; 
Albau.ptfJt;  Sansk.JAosAa,  a  fish — payasyas^  aquatic, 
rdft,  water.]  An  aninial  that  inhabits  the  water. 
(pi.  FiSHsa.  The  singulHr,  however,  is  often  used  for 
fishes  in  general,  or  the  whole  race.) 

—The  fle»h  of  fi^,used  as  food  ;  —  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  terrestrial  animals,  which  is  distinctively  denomi- 
nated >l(e<A  ;  as.  a  dinner  offish. 

— A  counter,  used  for  marking  the  score  of  various  games, 
as  at  cards. 

(ZoSl.)  The  name  applied  to  a  class  of  animals  exclu- 
dvely  aquatic,  and  occupying  the  fourth  aud  lowest 
station  of  the  section  vertebrata.  The  head  is  large,  and 
set  upon  the  neck  without  the  intervention  of  any  dis- 
tinct neck:  the  body  is  usually  of  a  spindle-shape,  taper- 
ing gradually  towaids  the  extremity ;  and  the  surface  is 
usually  smooth,  without  any  irregularities  which  might 
impede  the  motion  of  the  creature  in  its  native  element 
In  its  general  form,  the  body  is  usually  rounded,  or 
slightly  compressed  at  the  sides ;  sometimes  this  flat- 
tening proceeds  to  a  much  greater  extent,  so  that  the 
animal  presents  the  appearance  of  a  broad  band,  or  oval 
disc,  of  which  the  edges  correspond  with  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces ;  in  other  cases,  the  flattening  takes 
place  from  above  downwards,  producing  a  disc-like  body, 
of  which  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  dorsal  and 
ventral  A  fish  may  be  shortly  defined  as  an  animal 
breathing  through  the  medium  of  water  by  moans  of 
gills;  an^  in  giving  it  our  consideration,  this  latter  ap- 
paratus is  the  most  important  feature  presented.  It  is 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  consints  of  numer- 
ous InminsB  fixed  on  arches.  These  laminie  are  co?ered 
with  numerous  blood-vessels,  and  are  so  constructed 
as  to  present  a  considerable  surface  to  the  water,  so  that 
the  blood  may  receive  a  sufllcient  portion  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  that  element.  As  the  water  in  contact 
with  the  gills  becomes  deteriorated,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  constant  current  lie  caused  to  flow  over  them.  In 
roost  fishes  this  is  effected  by  their  taking  water  in  at 
the  mouth  and  expelling  it  at  the  gill-covers.  The  blood, 
which  is  constantly  sent  from  the  gills  to  the  heart,  is 
distributed  by  means  of  the  arteries  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
veins.  Animals  of  this  «irder  are  for  the  most  part  fur- 
nished vrith  an  nir-bla<lder  in  the  interior  of  the  body, 
which,  as  it  is  often  connected  with  the  oasophagus  by 
a  tube,  mu>t  be  regarde«l  to  h  certain  extent  analogous 
to  the  lungs  of  the  air-bretithing  vertebrata.    This  sac 
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or  air-bladder,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  respirsr 
tion ;  it  rec^ves  blood  fh>m  the  arteries,  and  returns  it 
into  the  veins,  and  the  air  which  it  incloses  is  probably 
derived  horn  this  fluid.  By  the  dilatation  or  compression 
•f  this  sac,  the  specific  gratity  of  the  fish  is  governed. 


and,  acted  on  by  a  curious  muscular  apparatus,  renders 
its  possessor  lighter  or  heavier  than  the  surrounding 
element.  The  limbs  of  the  fish  are  formed  into  fins; 
the  fore-legs  constituting  what  are  termed  the  pectoral 
fins,  and  the  posterior  extremities,  the  ventral.  Besides 
these,  ordinary  fishes  are  furnished  with  one  or  two 
dorsal  fins,  an  anal  fin,  and  a  caudal  fin,  or  tail.  In 
some  fishes,  the  dorsal  or  median  fins  are  continuous 
round  the  whole  posterior  portion  of  the  body ;  and 
this  is  the  condition  in  which  these  organs  first  make 
thidr  appearance  during  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo in  all  fishes,  the  subsequent  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  being  due  to 
the  unequal  development  of  the  bony  rays,  which 
support  and  stretch  the  membrane  of  which  the  fins 
are  composed.  The  pectoral  liti  in  all  fishes  consist 
of  the  same  parts  as  the  interior  limbs  of  any  other 
vertebrate  animal.  Concealed  within  the  skin,  imme- 
diately behind  the  branchial  openings,  is  found  a  bony 
circle,  composed  of  several  pieces,  representing  the 
shoulder-blade,  with  the  coracoid  bone  and  clavicle. 
This  supports  the  bones  of  the  arm,  which  are  usunlly 
very  short,  and  bear  a  scries  of  carpal  bones  at  their 
extremity ;  the  latter  supporting  a  number  of  short 
cylindrical  Joints,  whence  the  rays  of  the  fin  take  their 
rise.    The  internal  supports  of  the  ventral  fins  never 

g resent  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  pelvis  of  the 
igher  vertebrata  as  do  those  of  the  pectorals  to  the 
scapular  arch.  When  situated  in  their  normal  position 
in  the  abdomen,  they  always  consist  of  cartilaginous  or 
bony  pieces,  lying  freely  in  the  muscles,  and  quite  un- 
connected with  the  vertebral  column ;  but  when  the  fins 
are  advanced  from  this  position  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  pectorals,  their  internal  supports  are  attached  to 
the  scapular  arch  of  the  latter  members.  The  principal 
organ  of  motion  is  the  caudal  fin,  or  tail ;  by  this  it  is 
propelled.  The  dorsal  aud  ventral  fins  serve  to  bitlance 
it,  and  the  pectorals  to  arrest  its  progress  when  require<l. 
The  bones  of  fishes  are  of  a  less  dense  and  compact  na- 
ture than  in  the  higher  order  of  animals,  and  always 
remain  in  an  isolated  state,  similar  to  that  of  the  embryo 
of  the  mammalia.  The  skeleton  may  be  divided  into 
four  chief  parts,  —  the  vertebral  column,  the  head,  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  the  limL>s.  The  vertebral 
column  consists  of  vertebras  which  are  concave  at  each 
end  and  pierced  in  the  middle;  and  when  Joined  to- 
gether, the  hollow  space  between  each  two  is  occupied 
by  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  passes  from  one  space 
to  the  next,  through  the  hole  in  each  bone.  This  hole 
is  usaally  very  small,  but  in  some  of  the  chondroptery- 
gians  it  is  so  large  that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrio  are 
mere  rings.  To  the  vertebrae  are  attached  the  ribs;  in 
fact,  the  ribs  are  the  main  support  of  all  the  other  bones. 
The  head  varies  more  in  form  than  in  any  other  class 
of  vertebrate  animals.  The  same  bones  as  th<>ae  found 
in  other  oviparous  animals  are  almost  always  traceable. 
The  upper  Jaw  consists  of  maxillary  and  intermaxillary 
bones.  In  the  greater  number  of  fishes,  the  intermaxil- 
lary bones  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the  upper 
Jaw,  the  maxillary  bones  being  placed  behind  and  par- 
allel to  them.  The  lower  jaw  is  composed,  generally, 
of  two  liones  on  each  side,  the  dental  portion  in  front, 
and  the  articular  portion  behind.  The  form  of  the  body 
is  for  the  most  part  such  as  mechanical  principles  teach 
to  be  best  adapted  for  moving  with  least  resistance 
through  a  liquid  medium.  The  surface  of  the  body  is 
either  smooth  t«nd  lubricous,  or  is  covered  by  closely- 
imbricated  scales,  rarely  defended  by  bony  plates  or 
roughened  by  hard  tubercles,  still  more  rarely  armed 
with  spines.  The  central  axis  of  the  nervous  system 
presents  but  one  partial  enlargement,  and  that  of  com- 
paratively small  size,  at  its  interior  extremity  forming 
the  brain,  which  consists  of  a  succession  of  ganglionic 
masses,  most  of  them  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
ftinction  of  a  nerve  of  special  sense.  The  power  of  touch 
can  be  but  feebly  developed  in  fishes.  The  orpan  of 
taste  is  a  very  inconspicuous  one, —  the  chief  function  of 
the  framework  supporting  it,  or  the  hyoidan  apparatus, 
relating  to  the  mechanism  of  swallowing  and  breathing. 
Of  the  organ  of  hearing  there  is  no  outward  sign  ;  but 
the  essential  part,  the  acoustic  labyrinth,  is  present,  and 
the  semicircular  canal,  largely  developed  within  the 
labyrinth,  is  without  cochlea,  and  is  rarely  provided 
with  a  special  chamber,  but  is  lodged,  in  common  with 
the  brain,  in  the  cranial  cavity.  The  eyes  are  usually 
large,  hut  seldom  defende«I  by  eyelids,  and  ever  destitute 
of  a  lachrymal  organ.  The  alimentary  canal  is  commonly 
short  and  simple,  with  its  divisions  not  always  clearly 
marked,  the  short  and  wide  gullet  being  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  stomach.  The  pancreas,  for  the 
most  part,  retains  its  primitive  condition  of  separate 
csecal  appendagee  to  the  duodenum.  The  heart  consists 
essentially  of  one  auricle  and  one  Tentricle,  receiving 
the  venous  blood  and  propelling  it  to  the  gills;  whence 
the  circulation  is  continued  over  the  entire  body  in 
vessels  only,  which  are  aided  by  the  contraction  of  the 
surrounding  muscular  fibres.  The  blood  of  fishes  is 
red  but  cold,  and  is  rarely  elevated  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  element.  The  sexes  of  fishes, 
excepting  the  sharks  and  ram  offer  no  very  decided 
external  characters  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished. 
The  respiratory  organs,  however,  occupy  more  space  in 
the  malee  than  in  the  females,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  abdomen  is  larger  in  the  females  than  in  the  males. 
The  differences  of  character  in  the  scales  have  been 
made  the  foundation  of  a  classification  of  fishes  bv  Agas- 
siz,  by  whom  all  fishes  are  distributed  into  the  rout 
orders  of  Cycloid,  Ctenoid,  Plaooid,  and  Ganoid  Fishes 
(see  these  beads),  having  respectively  cycloid,  ctenoid, 
plaooid,  and  ganoid  scales ;  a  classification  which  has 
been  found  particularly  convenient  with  reference  to 


fossil  fishes,  although  other  systems  maintain  their 
ground  against  it  as  preferable  for  recent  specie.  It 
is  not,  however,  wholly  artificial,  for  a  relation  can  be 
very  generally  traced  between  tlie  character  of  the 
scales  and  the  general  structure  and  economy  of  a  fish. 
But  the  classification  most  generally  adopted,  and  fol- 
lowed in  this  work  for  the  convenience  of  the  general 
reader,  is  tliat  of  Cuvier,  who  divides  them  into  &»X0U8 
FiSHCs  (having  true  bones),  and  CARTiLAOiiroDs  Fisnu; 
and  subdivides  Osseous  fishes  into  AcAMTHOPixRvniAMS, 
Malacoptkryuians,  Laphobraitchiatks,  and  PucToaNA- 
THU,  Q.V.;  and  Cartilaginous  fishes,  or  Chondroptery- 
gians,  into  Sturionbs,  Szlachianls,  and  Ctclohtumu  or 

SUCKKRS,  a.  V. 

Flsll*  n.  C^^aut.)  An  apparatus  employed  to  hoist  and 
draw  up  the  flukes  of  a  ship's  anchor  towards  the  cat- 
head, in  order  to  stow  it  away  after  it  has  been  catted. 
(Sometimes  termed  flsh-bloek.)  A  long  piece  of  timber 
shaped  like  a  fish,  lashed  to  a  lower  mast  or  yard  to 
strengthen  it  when  sprung. 

—V.  n.  To  endeavor  to  catch  fish ;  to  be  employed  in 
catching  fish  by  any  means,  as  by  angling,  netting,  or 
dredging.— To  attempt  to  gain  anything  by  artifice,  or 
indirectly  to  seek  to  draw  forth ;  as,  to  fish  for  a  com- 
pliment. 

"  Others  JUk  with  ermfl  for  great  opialoD."— Aafa. 

— 9.  a.  To  search  for,  by  raking  or  sweeping. 

"  UeJUh'd  her  nether  realms  for  wit."— A>f»e. 

— To  catch ;  to  draw  out  or  up ; — often  preceding  up;  as, 
to  fish  up  a  sunken  person.— To  angle :  to  throw  a  fly 
as  a  bait  for  fish ;  as,  to  fish  a  salmon-pool. 

(Naut.)    To  strengthen  by  splicing  with  a  long  piece 
of  timber ;  as,  to^a  a  mast. 

(Civil  Bngin.)     To  splice  or  fiisten ;  as,  to  fish  the 
Joints  or  rails  on  the  sleepers  of  a  railroad. 

Fisll'-beaiil,  n.  ( JfecA.)  A  beam  which  bellies  out  on 
the  under  side. 

Flsli'-bellled,  (-&«Z^id,)  a.  Bulging  out  at  the  bottom ; 
as,  ti  fish-bellied  goblet. 

Flsb'-earver,  n.  A  flsh-slice ;  a  silver  knife  for  earr- 
ing flsh  at  table. 

Flan  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  St  Joseph  river 

J  branch  of  the  Manm«>e)  fixim  Steulien  co. 
nil  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Maple  riverfrom 
Montcalm  co. 

Fisk  Creek,  in  New  York,  rises  in  Lewis  co.,  and  enters 
the  Oneida  lake  from  Oneida  co. 

— Enters  the  Hudson  from  Saratoga  co.,  about  25  m.  alx>ve 
its  Junction  with  the  Mohawk. 

—Enters  Wood  creek  in  Oneida  co. 

Flub  Creek,  in  Wufoomin,  a  post-office  of  Door  oo. 

FlHh  Culture.    See  PisciciaTiiiR. 

Flnb'dain,  in  North  Carolina,  a  poet-office  of  Durham 
county. 

Fish 'clam,  in  South  Car*tlimi,  a  village  of  Union  oo., 
about  OU  m.  N.W.  of  (\>lnnibia. 

FlMb'-dajr,  n.  A  fast-day ;  a  day  on  which  no  other 
flesh  than  that  of  fish  is  eaten.  In  the  Roman  (Cath- 
olic Church,  Friday  is  appointed  to  be  kept  as  afisft-day. 

Flsb'er,  n.  One  who  nractises  the  catching  of  fish ;  an 
angler;  a  trawler;  a  nshcrman;  as,  a  dy-fi^her. 
"  A.JUhsr  DOW  hU  tremblioc  angle  h«^n."—Pop9. 
(ZoSf.)    A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Mustbixa,  q.  v. 

Flanker,  in  Joioa,  a  township  of  Fremont  co. 

Flsb'er,  in  Bmnsylvania,  a  post-office  of  (Marion  co. 

Flsb'ermaii,  n. ;  pi.  Fishkrmkn.  A  fisher:  one  whose 
occupation  is  the  catching  of  fish ;  an  angler. 

{Naut.)    A  fishing-vessel,  especially  one  employed  in 
the  cod-  and  whale-fisheries. 

Flsb'ennaii**  Bay,  in  Oadi/omia,  a  post- village  of 
Sonoma  co.,  al>t.  50  m.  N.W.  of  SanU  Rosa. 

Fiiib'era,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Ontario  co. 

Ftsb'erabnrflr,  in  Indiana^  a  post-village  of  Madison. 
CO.,  abt.  28  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Flali'er's  Werry^  in  Bmnsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Northumberland  co. 

Flab'er**  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  lofty  eminence,  about 
20  m.  8.  of  Winchester,  lying  between  the  Massanutten 
and  North  mountains,  and  with  its  hose  washed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Shenandoah.  This  place  was  'the  scene 
of  a  smart  action,  Sept.  22,  1864,  between  a  National 
force  under  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  one  of  Confederates 
commanded  by  Gen.  Earl}*,  in  which  the  latter  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  about  1,000  men  killed  and 
wounded,  over  1,000  prisoners,  and  16  guns.  Among 
the  killed  were  Gens.  Rhodes  and  Goodwin.  The  Union 
casualties  numbered  about  3,000. 

Flsb'er*s  Island,  in  New  York,  at  the  E.  end  of 
Long  Island. 

Flsb'er*s  I^andlnfr^  in  N.  Y.,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  oo. 

Flsk'er*s  Ijandlnar*  in  Wtuhingtou,  a  village  of 
Clarke  co.,  about  8  m.  from  Vancouver. 

Flsb'er^S  Point,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Jnckmnco. 

Fisb'er*s  River,  in  North  Oiro^mu, enters  tlie  Yadkin 
from  Surry  co. 

Flsh'er*s  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
British  North  America,  separating  Ptincess  Iloyal 
Islands  fmm  the  Continent;  Lat.  ni©  N.,  I^»n.  1:{IP  W. 

FIsh'ersvllle,  in  Connectimt,  a  villat;e  of  Windham 
CO.,  on  French  river,  alwmt  40  m.  N.N.E.  <)f  Norwich. 

Fisners'vllle,  in  N.  Ham/MAire,  formerly  a  post-village 
of  Merrimac  co.,  now  uart  of  Concord  and  Buscawen. 

FIsh'ersvllle,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Augusta 
CO.,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.of  Staunton. 

FIsk'er-town,  n.  A  fishing-village ;  a  town  or  village 
inhabited  by  fishermen. 
"  Lyme  In  DorolMsterahIre,  a  Iittl«;l«Jk«r-towa."— CZomuloa. 

Fisk'ervlUe,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Fisk'ervllle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Dauphin  co. 

Flata'erjr.  s.  The  art  or  bMinesrof  catching  fish ;  as,  ihe 
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wtMle:^A«ry. — A  place  for  catching  flah. — 8«e  Bim 

FiBHiaiia,  8sA  Fibhkriu. 
Flail'- Akgr*  *^  ^  fiflh-woman ;  a  female  Tender  of  llah ; — 

the  term  la  also  applied  tu  a  brawling,  noisy-tongned 

woman. 
FIsll'-flake*  n.  SeeFLAKS. 
Flsb'«s»rtll.  n.  Same  hb  Wuk,  q.  v. 
Fisll'iAc  Fls'irlC*  n.   [f¥tA,  D.  visK  »nd  O^ichUn^ 

to  whirl  or  hurl.]   {Naut.)   A  kind  of  pronged  dart  or 

harpoon  used  at  sea  to  hurl  at  fleh  as  they  ■wim. 
Ftsh'-^lae,  n.  Same  aa  Isinglass,  q.  v. 
Fisli'-hawk,  n.  {ZnUL)  SeeOsPRXY. 
Flsh'-booliL,  n.  An  iron  or  eteel  hook,  of  different  sixes, 

usetl  ill  catrhing  fiflh;  part  of  a  fish-tackle. 
Fish  Hook,  in  lllinou,  a  poat-offlce  of  Pike  co. 
Fisli  Hoaiie,  in  New  Yor',  a  Tillnge  of  Fulton  co.,  on 

the  Sacandaga  Hiver,  abt.  46  m.  N.NAV.  of  Albany. 
Fisll'liy,  V.  a.  To  torn  into  flah. 

••  O  Hath,  Hath,  how  art  \hon^hf^M  I  "—Sh«k». 
Fisll'liiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flahy. 
Flsll'liiip,  p.  a.    Used  or  employed  in  flahing,  or  by 

flahermen ;   as,  a  .^aAtt^rod,  JUhing-tMcklet  a  fiiking- 

boat,^. 
—Art  or  practice  of  taking  fish. 
Fislllnip  CTreek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Sarannah 

River  from  Lincoln  co. 
Flsb'liiK  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  E.  fork  of 

White  iUver  at  Lawrenceport. 
Fisli'inip  Creek,  in  Maryland^  a  P.O.  of  Dorchester  co. 
Flsk'lnip  Creek,  in  Jiistouri,  enters  the  Miaaouri 

River  from  Ray  co. 
FlAli'inip  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-Tillage  of 

Cape  Mar  co. 
Fisn'lnfp  Creek,  in  X.  Carolina,  enters  the  Tar  BiTer 

from  Martin  diot. 
Flsli'inip  Creek,  in  Ptnntylvania,  enters  the  N. 

branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  Columbia. 
— A  post-township  of  Columbia  co. 
Fl«h'ln|p  Creek,  in  S.  OardUna,  enters  the  GaUwba 

Rirer  from  Cheater  co. 
Flsk'inir  Creek,  in  W.  Virginia,  entera  the  Ohio  River 

from  Wetael  co. 
Ftok'ln|p-fly,  n.  A  fly,  natural  or  artificial,  wliipped 

around  a  hook,  and  uaed  by  anglera  as  a  bait  to  allure 

fish. 
Ftok'lns-froiP*  *^  {Zoifl.)  SeeLoPHiiojL 
Fisli'-Jolllt,  n.    {RaUroad-Bngineering!)    That  joint 

of  wood  or  iron  which  connects  and  holds  the  ends  or 

extremities  of  two  rnila.    (Called  in  England,  chair.") 
Flsk'*keftle,  n.    An  oblong  kettle  uaed  for  boiling 

flah  wl:ole. 
Flsklclll,  in  Nf%o  York,  a  poat-Tillage  and  townahip  of 

Dutcheaa  co.,  R2  m.  N.  of  Mew  York  and  4  m.  from 

Fiahkillon-Hudaon. 
Flsh'klll  Creek,  in  New  York,  entera  the  Hudson 

from  Dutcheaa  co. 
FiBb'klll-on-IIadBOll.  in  New  York,  a  post-Tillage 

of  Dutchess  co.,  on  the  Hudson  riTer,  68  m.  N.  of  New 

York  city.    Pop.  (1897)  about  4,(K)0. 
Fisblclll  Monn'talns,  in  New  York,  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 
Fisb'klll  Plains,  in  New  York,  a  post-Tillage  of 

Dutchess  CO. 
Flsb  Ijake,  in  New  York,  in  the  N.  part  of  Fulton  co. 

It  is  abt.  4  m.  in  length,  and  aTerages  1  m.  in  width. 
Flsb'-like,  a.   After  the  nature  of  a  fish ;  partaking 

of  or  exhibiting  the  properties  of  a  flah ;  as,  **A  Tery 

ancient  Mx^fith-like  smell." — Shake. 
Flsb'-maw,  n.  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 
Flsb'-meal,!!.  Diet  on  fish;  a  fish-dinner;  abstemious 

diet. 
Flsb'-moniper,  (•mUng'gr,)  n.    A  Tender  or  seller  of 

fish;  a  dealer  in  fish. 
Flsb'*pot,  n.  A  creel  or  basket  of  wicker-work,  weighted 

with  lead,  and  sunk,  with  a  cork  buoy  attached:  used 

in  the  catching  of  lobsters  and  other  cmstacea. 
Flsb  Fond,  iu  Houth  CuroiiHa,  a  township  of  Barnwell 

countT. 
Flsb  Port,  in  JUinoie,  a  Tillage  of  Rock  Island  co. 
Flsb  Rijrer,  (Oreat,)  a  river  of  8.  Africa,  rising  in 

tlie  Siieeuwaberg,  or  Snowy  Mountaius,  and  emptying 

into  the  Indian  Ocean,  after  an  estimated  course  of  200 

m ,  in  Lat.  33°  30'  S.,  Lon,  27°  20'  B. 
Flsb  River,  (Great,)  in  British  N.  America.— See 

Great  Fihh  RrvxE. 
Flsb'-room,  n.  (Naui.)  A  room  on  board  ship,  situate 

between  the  apirit-room  and  the  afterhold,  and  used  for 

the  storage  of  fish,  Ac. 
Flsb'-sllce,  n.   A  fish-knife;  a  flsh-trowel;  a  broad 

knife,  usually  of  silver,  used  for  dividing  and  serving 

fish  at  dinner. 
Flsb'-spear,  n.    A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon  employed 

in  tlie  taking  offish  by  spearing  them. 
Flsb  Sprlnsrs,  in  L^ah,  a  poet-offloe  of  Juab  co. 
Flsb'-tH€k^,  N.   (Naut.)   A  tackling  used  for  raising 

a  bliip'8  anchor  to  tlie  cat-head. — The  term  is  applied 

tu  flslilng-rodM,  lines,  nets,  Ac,  collective! v. 
Flsil'-tall,  a.    Formed  hke  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Flsli'-tall  Burn'er,  n.    A  gaa-Jet  or  burner,  throw- 
ing out  a  flame  in  tlie  form  of  a  fish's  tail. 
Flsh'-trowel,  n.     Same  as  Fish-kmife  and   Fish- 
slice {q.  v.). 
Flsh'vilie,  in  Michigan,  a  postofllce  of  Montcalm  co. 
Flsfa'-wlfe,  Flsh-wom'an,  n.  A  woman  who  sells 

fish:  a  female  peddler  of  fish ;  a  woman  who  cries  fish 

for  sale ;  as,  her  tongue  in  long  ns  iiJieh'Womah*t. 
Flsb'y,a.  O)n8i8tingof  flah:  inhabiteil  by  fish;  baring 

the  qualities  offish;  fish-like;  as,  tkJUhy  flaTor. 
•  ^-Improbable;  doubtftil,  like  some  stories  narrated  by 

fishermen ;  slippery;  hard  to  get  to  the  bottom  of; 

^ fishy  fellow,  tL fishy  anecdote. 


Fisk,  in  Witeomin,  a  post-Tillags  of  Winnetago  oo., 
about  8  m.  from  Oshkosh. 

Flsk'dale,  in  ManaehnMeUM,  a  P.  0.  of  Worcester  co. 

FlskOYlile  (fiek^va),  iu  Bhode  Island,  a  post-Tillage 
of  Providence  co.,  on  Pawtuxet  riTer,  about  12  m.  S.  W. 
of  ProTidence. 

Flsks'barfT*  in  KetUuekp,  a  post-Tillags  of  Ronton 
CO..  aUiut  40  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Frankfort. 

Fis'lerirllie,  in  Aeio  Jersey,  a  Tillage  of  Gloooeiter 
CO.,  about  22  m.  S.  of  Camden. 

Fissile,  {fifsil,)  a.    [Lat.fissai»—findo,fissus,  to  split, 
or  cleaTe.J    That  may  be  split,  cleft,  riven,  or  divided  in 
the  direction  of  the  grain,  or  of  natural  Joints. 
'•  Tbii  eryatal  is  a  peUaoid;lM<l«  atona."  —  Iftwton. 

Flssirity,  n.    State  or  quality  of  being  fissile. 

Fission,  (fijh'un,)  n,  [Lsit.  fistio.]  A  cleaving  or  divid- 
ing into  two  parts. 

Flsslp'ara,  n.  pL  [Lat/ndo,  I  dlride,  and  pario,  I  bring 
forthj  i^Mtl.)  Those  animals  are  so  called  which  pro- 
pagate by  spontaneous  fission,  or  the  detachment  of  a 
greater  or  leas  proportion  of  the  body,  haTing  inherent 
power  of  self-support  and  growth.  As  the  animals 
which  manifest  thi<  mode  of  generation  differ  widely 
among  themselves  in  their  general  organisation,  the 
term  Fissipara  cannot  be  applied  to  designate  any  nat- 
ural group;  spontaneous  fission  is  limited  to  the  lowest 
claaaea  of  animals,  aa  Jn/usories,  PcHyps;  and  to  certain 
worms,  as  the  Nais,  Ac. 

Flsslp'arlsm,  Fisslnar'lty,  n.  (Physiol.)  Repro- 
duction by  apontaneoua  division. 

Flsslp'arons,  a.  (PhysioL)  Applied  to  an  animal 
or  plant  which  propagates  by  spontaneous  fission. 

Fls'slped,  a.  JFrom  lAt.  fissus  —finderk,  and  pes,  pe- 
dis,  foot.]    (Zoltl.)    HaTing  separate  toea. 

— n.  {ZoCl.)  An  animal  having  aeparate  toes,  or  toes  un- 
connected by  a  membrane. 

Flsslros'tral,  a.  [Lat./MiM,  cleft,  split,  and  rostrtan, 
abillorbeak.J    {ZoU.)    HaTing  a  bill  with  a  Tery  wide 


Spe,  as  certain  birds. 
slros'tres,  n.  pi. 


\ljsX.findo,  I  cleaTe ;  rostrum,  a 
beak. J  (ZoiU.)  A  tribe  of  birds,  order  Incessores,  con- 
sisting of  the  Swallows  ( Hirundinidse),  Svrifts,  and 
Ooat-suckers.  They  are  distinguished  by  baring  the  bill 
short,  broad,  dopressed,  slightly  curved,  without  any 
tooth,  and  so  deeply  cleft  as  to  giTe  peculiar  wideness 
to  the  gape  —  a  structure  of  great  use  to  birds  which 


Fig.  lOiSJ.  —  THK  WUIPPOOBWILL. 
(Goat-toeker  fkmlly.) 

prey  so  exclusively  on  insects  taken  on  the  wing.  On 
account  of  the  food  on  which  they  subsist,  all  the  fissl- 
rostres  migrate  from  northern  countries  towards  the 
close  of  autumn,  and  return  again  in  spring.  Like  the 
raptorial  order,  or  birds  of  prey  so  called,  the  fissiros- 
tral  tribe  is  capable  of  a  binary  diriaion  into  diurnal 
and  nocturnal  species. 

Fissure,  (fish'ur,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  fissura^findo, 
to  split  or  cleaTe.1  A  deft;  a  chink;  a  crerice ;  a  nai^ 
row  chasm  made  by  the  parting  of  any  substance ;  a  lon- 
gitudinal opening ;  a  crack ;  a  slit;  a  deep,  narrow  groove. 
"  The  ffsplnc^sntTM  to  raoelTe  the  rata.**  —  I%om»on. 
(Anat.)  A  fracture  in  which  tbe  bone  ia  cracked,  not 
aeparated.  —  A  narrow,  long,  and  auperficial  aolution  of 
continuities,  around  the  external  openinss  of  the  mucous 
membrane. — A  sort  of  chap  observed  on  the  hands, 
particulajrly  on  the  callous  hands  of  workmen  in  certain 
mechanical  employments. 

— r.  a.  To  cleave ;  to  rend  into  two ;  to  form  a  fissure ; 
as,  **ti  fissured  skull.'* 

Flssarella,  n.  [LtLfindo.]  (ZoBl.)  AgennsofOas- 
teropodous  Molluscs,  having  a  shell  shaped  like  that  of 
a  limpet,  but  with  a  fissure  at  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
which  opening  is  associated  with  a  different  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  breathing-organs. 

Fist,  n.  [A.S./yst;  D.  vuist;  Ger./aiM<, allied  to, fSgen, 
to  Joinjjnnite,  and  probably  allied  to  Sansk.  mushti,  the 
fist.]  The  hand  fast  closed  or  clenched  ;  the  hand  with 
the  fingers  doubled  into  the  palm,  as  if  clenched  to 
strike  a  blow. 
'•  She ...  op  with  her;bt  and  took  him  on  the  face." 

— e.  a.  To  strike  or  pommel  with  the  fist. 

"  I  saw  him  JUHng  her  moat  unmerelfoUy."  —  Jhyden, 

Fls'tlc,  a.  [See  Fist.]  Pertaining  to  boxing,  or  the 
art  of  self-defence;  pugilistic;  as, ^»c  science.  (Used 
colloquially.) 

Fls'tlcnflfs,  n.p{.  [Fist  Sind  cuf.]  Blows  or  a  combat 
with  the  fists ;  a  boxing-match  ;  a  pugilistic  encounter. 
"  If 7  inTsntion  andjadfment  are  perpetaally  ^iJUtieuff:"—3wift. 

Fls'tlnnt,  n.    Same  as  Pistachio,  q.  v. 

Fls'tnea,  n.  Among  the  Romans,  an  instrument  used 
for  ramming  down  pavements  and  threshing-floors,  and 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  Ac.     (Called,  in  modern 

Ehraseology,  a  monk^.) 
■tnlR,  ifisfyurla,)  n.    [Probably  from  Gr. physdd,  to 
blow,  to  puff,  fTomphysa,  a  pair  of  bellows, —j)Ay<f,  to 
bring  forth/1    A  shepherd's  pipe :  a  water-pipe. 
{ZcOl.)    The  intermediate  sulMjuadrangular  pipe,  in 


insects,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
anthia,  which  conveys  the  nectar  to  the  pharynx. 

{Swrg.)  A  long  and  sinuous  ulcer,  haTing  a  narrow 
opening,  sometimes  leading  to  a  larger  caTity,  and  which 
has  no  disposition  to  heal.  The  most  common  form  of 
this  disease  is  the  fistula  in  ano,  the  sinus  extending 
into  the  cellular  substance  about  the  anus,  or  into  the 
rectum  itself.  It  is  the  result  of  abscesses  formed  in 
tbe  cellular  tissue  around  the  rectum,  and  which,  haT- 
ing burst  or  been  opened,  are  preTented  from  heal- 
ing by  the  action  and  irritation  of  the  sphincter  anL 
They  are  divided  into  two  kinds — complete,  and  incom- 

f>lete  or  blind ;  the  former  baring  two  openings  or  ont- 
ets,  the  one  externally,  the  other  into  the  rectum ;  tbe 
latter  baring  only  one,  and  being  dirided  into  blind  ex- 
ternal and  blind  internal,  according  as  the  opening  is 
external  or  internal.  This  disease  is  commonly  attended 
with  intense  pain,  especially  when  passing  the  fspces, 
and  there  is  hu  irregular  discharge  of  purulent  metter, 
which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  The  treatment 
consists  in  making  a  complete  diTision  with  the  knife 
of  the  whole  of  the  parts  between  the  fistula  and  the 
bowel,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  kept  apart  by 
lint,  in  order  to  allow  the  cavitT  to  fill  up  by  granula- 
tion. A  fistula  lacrymalis  ie  a  diaease  of  the  lacrymal 
aac,  cauaed  by  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  teara  along 
the  naaal  duct.  Tbe  aymptoma  of  thia  disease  are  a 
watering  of  the  eye,  with  a  dryness  of  the  correspond- 
ing nostril,  a  distention  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  a  dis- 
charge of  muco-purulent  fluid  mixed  with  tears,  from 
the  pnncta  lacormalia,  when  the  sac  ia  compreeaed.  In 
the  earlier  sta^?  of  this  disense,  when  there  is  only  a 
diatended  state  of  the  lacnmal  sac,  a  cure  may  be 
effected  by  the  application  of  leeches  and  fomenutions 
to  the  eye,  with  the  use  of  astringent  ointment  to  the 
edges  of  the  lid.  In  the  more  advanced  atages,  howeTcr, 
where  there  ia  inflammation  and  anppuration  of  the  aac, 
or  where  a  fiatuloua  opehing  haa  been  formed  in  it,  by 
the  eacape  of  purulent  matter,  an  operation  becomes 
neceaaary  for  ita  remoTal.  This  ia  effected  by  making 
an  incision  with  a  aharp-pointed  knife  into  the  lacrymu 
sac,  and  then  paaslng  a  probe  downwarda  into  the  nasal 
duct,  after  which  a  silver  instrument  called  a  style  is 
inserted,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  inflawroation 
which  produced  or  accompanied  the  abscess  has  sub- 
sided. SaHvary  fistula  is  a  fistulous  aperture  in  one  of 
the  salivary  ducts,  opening  externally,  and  through 
which  the  saliTa  escapes.  It  is  generally  caused  by  a 
wound,  which,  if  recent,  may  be  cured  by  merely 
bringing  together  and  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound: 
but  if  of  some  standing,  a  free  canal  ought  to  be  formed 
for  the  discharge  of  the  saliva  into  the  mouth.  In  fis- 
ttUa  inperinco,  which  is  almoat  alwaya accompanied  with 
a  atricture  of  the  urinary  paaaage,  the  fluid  |  assing  out 
of  the  external  opening  of  the  sinus,  an  operation  is 
necessary,  which  will  require  the  aid  of  a  competent  eur^ 
geon.  Fistulas  generally  remiire  Tery  skilfril  treatment, 
and  are  often  extremely  difficult  to  cloee;  and  though 
not  in  themselTes  dangerous,  they  are  not  unfrequenOy 
attended  with  fatal  results,  arising  out  of  the  conatito- 
tional  depression,  which  they  occuion  by  the  long-con- 
tinued wearing  pains,  and  the  drain  npon  the  system, 
in  consequence  of  the  protracted  discharge.  Fistula  in 
ano  is  often  obserTed  in  consnmptiTe  patients. 

Flstnlar,  (fist'u-lar,)  a.  [Lat.  fistularis.]  Hollow, 
like  a  pipe  or  reed. 

Flstnla'rla,  n.  [From  lAt.  iUtula.]  (ZoSl.)  A  fiunily 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  of  which  the  genus  O^tris- 
eus,  including  the  Trumpet-fish,  may  be  given  as  the 
type.  —  See  Currmiscus. 

Flst'nlate,  v.  n.  [It.  fistoiare.]  To  become  a  pipe  or 
fistula. 

Flstnil'llan,  n.  [Fom  Lat.  fistula.]  (ZoSl.)  A  tribe 
of  animals,  class  EcHnodermata,  comprehending  those 
which  have  an  elongated  cylindrical  tube-like  body. 

Flstnlirorm,  a.  [\jii.  fistula,  and /nrma,  form.]  HaT- 
ing a  fistula  or  tube-like  form ;  pipe^haped. 

Flst'nlose,  a.    Hollow,  like  a  reed. 

Flst'uions,  a.  [Lat.  fistulosus.]  HaTing  the  natnrv 
of  a  fistula ;  as,  k  fistulous  ulcer.  —  Reed-like ;  fistuloae ; 
hollow,  like  a  pipe. 

Fit,  n.  [Probably  from  It. fitia,  a  pricking  and  intermit- 
tent pain,  from  L.  Lat.^lcta,  a  sharp  prickling  pain,frtun 
'LsX.fi.go,  fi^tm  or  fictum,  to  fix,  fasten,  drive  in.  See 
Fix.]  The  inTanion,  increase,  or  paroxysm  of  a  disease; 
a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  disorder,  in  which  the 
body  is  often  convulsed,  and  sometimes  senseless ;  acon- 
Tulslon;  as,  a^  of  apoplexy,  a^  of  ague,  Ac. 
"  And  when  tbe/U  was  on  him.  I  did  mark 
Bow  he  did  abake."  —  jSkota. 

— Any  abort  return  after  intermission;  a  turn;  a  period 
or  intenral ;  a  temporary  affection ;  a  tranaient  attack 
or  paroxysm  ;  m,  &  fit  of  meUncholy,  a  fit  of  the  blue*, 
Si  fit  at  mischievousness. 

"  A  short  rioUsItade.  and;U  of  povertj."  —  Ihydtn. 

— A  passing  humor  or  disorder ;  an  impulsive,  unrestrained, 
or  irregular  action. 
*'  Year  baaband  . .  .  bMt  knowa  the  JUa  o'  th'  season.*'  —  Skate. 

— A  sudden  effusion  or  emission  ;  aa^  **  a,fil  of  flame.'* 

Oderidge. 
(Lit.)  A  canto  of  a  poem.    See  Ftttx. 
By  fits  and  starts.  ImpulsiTely ;  irregularly ;  without 
continuous  action ;  with  intervals  of  motion  and  quiea- 
cence. 

"  'T  was  sad  6|r JU«.  hf  ttarU  't  was  wild."  —  OMbu. 

Fit,  a.  [Ft.  fait ;  0.  Fr./aic?,  from/atr«.  to  do,  to  make; 
Lat,  facere,  factum,  to  make;  Ooth./«^n.  to  arrange.] 
Made  so  aa  to  suit  a  particular  purpose  or  thing;  adapt- 
ed; suitable:  qualified:  competent;  conTenient;  meet/ 
worthy;  as,  what  is  he^  for? 


'  The;UtMf  hell 


ji'gffi^fcfr"^  '*^3gte 
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^BeromlDg ;  taltod  to  the  nature  and  pvopertvof  things ; 
pcvper;  appropriate;  oongmooa;  apt;  qualified;  com- 
peteut;  adeqiMte;  «a,  a  JK  companion. 
■^It  bjU  far  »  owa  te  know  hto  •»&  sbUiaM  and  veakaMMM." 


Fit,  w.a.  To  make  fit  or  suitable;  to  adapt :  to  aocommo- 
date,  as  a  person  with  any  tiling ;  to  prepare :  to  put  in 
order  A>r;  to  qoalifjr ;  as,  she  UJUttd  to  please. 
••  Th«  Oae  l»/Ut*i  for  tb«  doty."  —  Burk*. 

..-Tb  bring  into  a  certain  form;  to  nt^Jtut;  to  adapt  to  a 
mod^l,  or  after  a  faahiou ;  to  shape :  to  make  exact  or 
tymmetrical;  as,  to  ^  an  engine,  to  >U  a  coat  to  the 
body.  —  To  fiimish  or  supply  with  Mimething  fit  or  Buit< 
able,  or  tliat  is  properly  fashioned  for  use. 
'•  Xo  BtUlBer  eaa  aoJU  hU  vutomtn  with  glorM.**  —  3kmk$. 

~To  be  adapted  or  suitable  to ;  to  satisfy  the  required  aim 
or  end ;  to  be  rightly  shaped,  and  correspondingly  ad< 
justed  to ;  as,  a  wnll-JUUng  coat 

Ib^oKt  To  fomish;  to  eouip;  to  supply  with  ne- 
cesearies,  stores,  Ac.;  as,  to  JU  out  a  ship,  to ^  om^  an 
expedition,  Ac. 

IhJU  iq>.  To  fhmiah  with  everything  needAil;  to 
make  proper  for  the  use  or  reception  of  any  one ;  as,  to 
JUttptk  boose. 

—9.  a.  To  be  proper  or  becoming. 

"  Bow  erll/lM  U  bm  to  hmn  roeh  a 

— Tb  be  adi^ted  or  suitable ;  to  be  suited  or  adjusted  to 
the  necessary  or  desired  form ;  as,  her  glores  fit  well. 

Fit,  n.  The  doae  and  easr  fitting  of  an  article  of  dress ; 
adjustment  of  dreaa  to  the  body;  as,  his  clothes  are  a 
good;tt. 
(Jfadt)  The  coincident  adaptation  of  connectlnflfparU. 

Fltcli,  n.  [It.  veceto  ;  Lat.  vida.]  A  chick-pea.  —  [  A  con- 
tracted form  otJUehtL]  The  fhr  or  skin  of  the  pole^^t. 

Fltcli,  JoHTf,  an  American  inventor  and  mechanic,  the 
ntonser  in  steank-narigation,  B.  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan. 
21, 1743.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ihrmer  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  receired  as  liberal  an  education  as  the 
schools  of  the  district  would  afford.  The  bent  of  his 
mind,  firom  tha  earliest  age,  was  towards  mechanics.  In 
hi#  youth  he  had  some  inclination  for  the  sea,  of  which 
a  few  voyages  eifectually  cured  him,  and  he  then  gave 
himself  up  to  the  business  of  clock-making.  He  ex- 
changed this  for  the  trade  of  a  brass-founder.  He  was 
asUversmlth  In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  when  the  British  army 
entered  that  town  in  1776^  He  was  convicted  of  repair- 
ing American  arms;  his  shop  was  therefore  destroyed. 
He  joined  the  army,  and  was  with  Washington  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  Prom  this  district  he  set  off  for  Kentucky 
in  1780.  havinic  been  appointed  deputy-surveyor.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  following  year,  and  on 
hi«  journey  back  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians. 
Rnieemed  from  captivity  through  the  exertions  of  a 
British  oflBcpr,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  situation, 
and  while  sailing  on  the  great  Western  waters,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  boats  might  be  oropelled  through 
the  water,  and  carriages  on  land,  by  force  of  steam.  In 
August,  1785,  having  prepared  a  plan  and  model  of  a 
stsamboat  driven  by  piukUes,  he  presented  the  subject 
to  Congress,  and  asked  for  aid  to  complete  his  expert- 
m«its ;  but  tha  application  was  r^eoted.  A  controversy 
arose  between  F.  and  Rnmsev,  who  tiad  also  made  puh* 
lie  a  plan  for  ateam-navlgation,  and  ultimately,  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1786  and  1787,  F.  obtained  Acts  of  the 
state  legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Del- 
aware, securing  to  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  pro- 
pelling veaseU  by  steam  for  U  years ;  while  a  similar 
Evil^  was  conferred  on  Rumsey  in  VirginU,  Bfary- 
d,  and  New  York.  In  1780,  F.  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  steamboat  company.  He  substituted  for  pad- 
dle-wheels, vertical  oars  worked  by  means  of  cranks, 
and  with  these  he  fitted  a  small  skifl^  which  was  pro- 
pelled by  them ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  this  case 
a  steam-engine  was  nned  to  move  the  propellers.  His 
flnt  practical  trial  of  his  invention  took  place  in  Auj 
1787 ;  this  was  followed  by  a  second  trial  in  July,  17t 
with  a  vessel  which  plied  for  hire  during  the  summer 
of  1790.  A  new  steamboat  of  a  larger  size  was  now  be- 
gun; but  as  the  undt>rtaking  foiled  to  produce  a  profit, 
K  was  abandoned,  and  the  vessel  and  machinery  sold  in 
1796.  F.  afterwards  visited  Burope.  but  met  with  no 
encouragement ;  ami  having  returned  to  Kentucky,  n. 
In  1794.  A  life  of/*.  w>ts  published  in  1857.  His  inven- 
tioiM  are  described  in  Woodcroft's  Hittorg  qf  Steam  iVa- 
irigoMoHy  and  in  the  Abndgmentt  qf  Spcc^ficcMom  retat' 
iMQ  to  Jfaruw  Ptootdtioti. 
Fltcll'baririi*  <n  MaMtaehmMlt*,  a  city,  one  of  the 
of  Worcester  co.,  on  a  branch  of  tlie  Nasliua  river,  about 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  MnttHf.  Fire-engines,  m»> 
chlnery,  edge-toola,  Ac    Pop.  (1M)5)  26,409. 

Fltchbnmr^*  ^^  Michigan,  a  post-offlce  of  Ingham  co. 

Fltrbbnrvll,  in  Iftseonna,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Dane  county,  about  10  miles  8.  of  Madi- 
son. 

ritehed,  {Jicld,)a.  {Ber.)   Pointed;  made  sharp  to  a 

point. 
riteb'et,  Fit«liew.  (;IM'a,)  a.  [Fr./aav,  from  Lat 
Jai^fcdef^  to  stink.]    A  pole-cat ;  a  foumart. 
**  *TU  Meh  •a^lhtr/UdUmt  murj, »  psrfiiMod  oo:"—3kmk», 

Flteb'i^rt,  in  JTsntaefty,  a  village  of  Garrard  co.,  abt. 
46  m.  ii.  of  Frankfort. 

FItell'Ttlle,  in  OMo,  a  post-vUIage  and  twp.  of  Huron 

CO-  abt.  90  m.  N.  bj  B.  of  Columbus. 
Flrftel,  a.    Full  of  fits  or  changes;  varied  by  sudden 
impulses. 

••  Aflsr  Ufc'•;^M  f^ver.  be  sleeps  well."  ~  8kak$. 

Fitfnii  J,  oufe.  By  fits;  at  intervals;  in  a  fltAil  manner. 

FitlT«  adw.    Suitably ;  properl  v ;  with  propriety ;  com* 

OMMttoualy ;  conveniently,  as,  his  '..... 

point. 


Fifneaa,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  fit ;  suitableness ; 
adaptedness;  adaptation :  propriety ;  expediency;  meet- 
neas;  justness;  rsasoiuU>leness ;  preparation ;  qualifica- 
tion ;  convenience ;  as,  the  JUntu  of  certain  means  to 
obtain  an  end. 
"  Tit  a  needfttl>Ua«M  that  we  a^Joora  this  eooxt." — 8haM$, 

Flt'ter,  n.    He  or  that  which  fits,  or  confers  fitness. 
(CbM.)    In  Bngland,  a  broker  who  conducts  the  sales 
between  a  coal-owner  and  a  shipper  of  coals. 

(Mach.)  One  who  fits  or  adjusts  the  different  parts  of 
machinery  together;  as,  an  engine:/U<«r. 

Flt'ter,  a.  [It..^^to.]  A  Uttle  piece ;  a  shred ;  a  Utter ; 
as,  to  cut  into^titert.    (a.) 

Ftt'tinip,  a  (Generally  in  the  plural.)  The  necessary 
appointments,  fixtures,  appliances,  Ac,  used  In  fitting 
up  any  place  or  thing;  as,  gM-fittingSt  thofitUngi  of  a 
ball-room. 

Fl  t'tlny,  p.  a.    Fit  or  appropriate ;  suitable. 

Vtt'tlnmlYf  ade,    SulUbly;  property. 

Flt'tlnirn^flSy  ^    StAte  or  quality  of  fitting. 

Flt'tlnfp-ont,  Fit'tinv-ap,  n.  Equipment;  fur- 
nishing of  necessaries;  as,  the/Uting-out  of  a  Btdptfittittg- 
up  of  a  house,  Ac. 

Flt'«weed,  n.  (Bot.)  Etyngium  fatiduw^  a  plant  so 
called  in  allusion  to  its  antl-hystericol  properties. 

FltB,  OW*,)  n.  [N.  Fr.^/i« ;  Fr.^,  son,  fh)m  Lat 
filius.j  A  son.  —  It  is  prefixed  to  proper  names,  like  the 
Scotch  Mae,  the  Irish  0,and  the  Oriental  Sm,  to  signify 
descent ;  as  in  the  names  Fitswilliam,  Fitxwalter,  FiUe- 
herbert,  i. «.,  son  of  William,  son  of  Walter,  Ac.  In 
Bngland,  the  term  is  applied  in  a  similar  sense  to 
illegitimate  scions  of  the  blood-royal ;  as,  Fitzroj  (son 
of  the  king) ;  /VCsclarence ;  Fittg^rge,  Ac 

Fltnrer'ald,  Lord  Bdward,  an  Irish  patriot,  b.  near 
Dublin,  17ttd,  was  a  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Leiuster. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  intrepidity  ss  aide-de-camp 
to  lx>rd  Rawdon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  American  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Butaw  Springs.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out, 
he  supported  its  principles,  and  in  1793  hastened  to  Paris. 
IJ  ere  he  married  Pamela,  the  daughter,  it  is  said,  of  Louis 
Philippe  Joseph,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Bfadame  de 
Genlis.  On  his  return  to  Ireland,  Fitzgerald  was  desirous 
of  effecting  a  separation  of  that  country  fh>m  England, 
and  induced  the  French  Directory  to  furnish  him  with  a 
fleet  and  troops.  A  landing  was  attempted  on  several  oc- 
casions, but  without  success,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
Bnglish  channel  fleet;  and  Fitzgerald  was  seised,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.  D.  of  his  wouuds  before  the 
time  fixed  for  his  execution,  1798.  His  wife,  distinguish- 
ed for  her  wit  and  beauty,  had  been  educated  with  the 
daughters  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  Madame  de  Genlis, 
and  married  a  second  time,  Mr.  Pitcalrn,  the  American 
consul  at  Hamburg,  from  whom,  however,  she  separated 
soon  afterwards. 

FlEB  Henrjr,  in  PtrmkylvamOy  a  post-village  of  West- 
moreland CO.,  abt  87  nL  8.S.B.  of  Pittsburg. 

Fits'tincii  Sound,  a  strait  of  British  N.  America, 
Lat.  510  Sa'  N.,  Lon.  1289  W  W.  It  separatee  OalverU 
Island  from  the  mainland. 

Flta'roy  Harbor,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  oo.  of 
Carleton,  abt  32  m.  B.  of  Bytown. 

Flts'watertowB,  in  I^uisylvania,  a  post^filce  of 
Montgomery  co. 

FltswlHiam*  in  JVeto  Bampihire^  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Cheshire  co.,  abt  80  m.  S.W.  of  Concord ; 
«nj».  of  township  abt  1^860. 

FltBwll'llaiii  Depot,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- 
office  of  Cheshiro  co. 

Flame,  (/e-^sia,)  a  seaport-town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  at  the  N^  extremity 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  Lat  ifto  ly  39"  N.,  Lon.  14°  W  46" 
£.  F.  is  one  of  the  chief  towns  and  the  seat  of  govt 
of  the  Littorale,  and  is  the  trading  outlet  of  liun{|:ary 
with  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  good  hnrbor,  and  is 
situate  38  m.  S.W.  of  Trieste.  Manuf.  Linen,  coarse 
cloths,  leather,  sugar,  and  refined  petroleum.  P.  25,0Ui. 

Five,  n.  [AS.//;  D.  ej/;  Ger.  fUr^;  0.  Ger.  jUn/i 
Goth./n^;  Lat  qainqw..]  The  half  of  ten ;  the  twen- 
tieth of  one  hundred ;  a  number  greater  than  four,  and 
less  than  six ;  the  sum  of  four  and  one. 
"  (TtM7)  wished  htm;!**  fSthom  andsr  the  Blalte."  - 

— A  symbolic  representation  of  such  number; 

—a.    Four  and  one  added. 
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Five  Cor'nenu  in  New  Tork,  a  post-village  of  (^ynga 
CO.,  abt.  'JO  ni.  S.  of  Auburn. 

Flve'-flnirer,  n.  (BoL)  FiMntiUa  reptant,  a  species  of 
cinqncfoil. 

Flve'fold,  a.  In  fives:  consisting  of  five  in  one;  five 
times  repeated ;  quintuple. 

Five  Forks,  a  locality  in  Virginia,  near  Dinwiddle 
Court-IIouse.  Here,  on  April  1, 1865,  a  severe  ensaffe- 
ment  was  fought  between  the  National  troops  and  the 
Confederates,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Sheridan,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Gen.  Lee.  After 
several  hours'  heavy  fighting,  the  Confederates  rotreated 
wi  th  a  loss  of  a  large  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  6,000 

Prisoners,  and  several  guns.  The  National  loss  was  abt 
,000  men,  includins  Gen.  Winthrop,  who  was  killed. 

Five  Ham'inoekfli  Point,  a  promontory  of  Lower 
CalifumU,  LAtaxPW  N.,  Lon.  116°  40^  W. 

Five  Hnndred,  (OouNCfLor  thx.)  (French  BisL)  The 
National  Convention  in  1796  vested  the  legislative  power 
in  two  councils,  that  of  the  Ancients,  and  that  of  the 
Five  Hundred.  To  the  latter  wftM  intrusted  the  sole  right 
of  originating  laws.  Its  sittings  were  transferred  to  St 
Cloud,  Nov.  9, 1799.  This  council  was  dissolved  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  Nov.  10, 1709. 


Five  Islands  Harlbor,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of 

Antigua,  W.  Indies. 
Flve'«le«f«  ti.    Cinqnefuil ;  five-finger. 
Five  Men's  Sound,  an  arm  of  Frobisher's  Strait,  In 

British  N.  America. 
Five  Mile,  in  AkUmma,  a  poetK>flIce  of  Hale  co. 
Five  BUle«  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Brown  co. 
Five  Mile,  in  Texa*,  a  |Kjst-offlce  ot  Dallas  co. 
Five  Mile  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Conhocton 

river  from  Steuben  co. 
Five  Mile  Creek,  in  So^th  Garoltaa,  enters   the 

Catawba  river  from  LAUcaster  eo. 
Five  Points,  Tke.  (Eccl.)  The  five  principal  points 

of  controversy  between  the  Oslvinists  and  Arminians. 

See  Calvinist. 
FlvePolnts,  in  AkAama,  a  post^fflee  of  Chambers  co. 
Fives,  n.    lL.Ger.  rieei;  Fr.  awc«.l    (Farritrjf,)    Sre 

Vrvis, 

**  His  hocM,  past  ears  of  the/lvM."  —  Shete . 

Fives,  n.p{.    (0amf4.)    A  kind  of  ball-play  resembling 
tennis,  in  which  three  Jives,  or  fifteen,  aro  counted  to 
tho  game. 
Flves'«eonrt,n.  A  building  in  which  fives  are  plaved. 
Fix,  n.    A  predicament ;  a  dilemma ;  a  state  of  embar- 
rassment ;  a  position  of  duubt  or  difficulty. 

"  Be  Is  In  an  ahnlfhty/ls."  —  J>«  QM<Nesp> 
Fix,  e.  o,    [Fr.  Jizer;  lat.  Jiyere,  Jixut ;  allied  to  Gr. 
pignUmi,  to  make  fast ;  Sansk.  pae,  to  tie.]    To  make 
fast,  firm,  stable,  or  solid ;  to  establish ;  to  settle ;  to  de- 
termine: to  define;  to  appoint;  to  set;  to  institute. — 
To  establish  immovably ;  to  set  settle,  or  direct  steadily 
or  intently ;  to  deprive  of  volatility ;  to  withhold  ft<om 
motion ;  as,  to  fix  one's  attention  upon  anything. 
••  FWd  like  a  plant  on  his  psooUar  spot"  —  Pope. 
—To  transfix ;  to  pierce. 

▲  bow  of  steel  ahaU;!*  his  trsmhUag  thighs."  ~  Sarndp. 
—To arrange,  or  put  In  order;  to  adjust;  to  settle;  to 
manage;  to  set  to  rights ;  to  place  in  a  suitable  manner 
or  condition ;  tie,  to  fix  ont*'s  drfss,  to  Jir  any  mutter  of 
work  or  business.    ^This  definition  is  not  according  to 
Bnglish  usage,  and  is  purely  an  Aniericanisni.) 
— «.  n.  To  rest :  to  settle  or  remain  pHmmnently :  to  cease 
fh>m  wandering;  as,  he^ecf  his  abode  in  the  U.  States. 
*'  Bcsotred  to;ls  ftorever  here."  —  WmtUr. 
^To  become  firm,  so  as  to  resist  volatilising  action ;  to 
cease  to  flow ;  to  become  fluid ;  to  congeal ;  to  become 
concrete,  hard,  and  malleable,  as  a  met^Iic  body. 

2b  Jl»  OH,  to  determine  on ;  to  conclude  to  settle  the 

resolution  on ;  as,  yto  fixed  on  him  as  the  umpire. 

Flx'able,  a.    That  may  be  fixed. 

Fixation,  (.^itf^'sAtm,)  n.  [Fr]  Act  of  fixing.— State 

of  being  fixed;  sUbility ;  firmness;  steadiness;  state  of 

being  established ;  as,  ** fixation  in  matters  of  religion.** 

King  Charles  I. 
— Act  or  process  of  changing  ftt)m  fluidity  to  firmness. 
Salt  dlss^red  apoa  a  <xsrtea  rstoras  to  lis  alEBeted  tabes.' 

Otan»HU, 

— State  of  a  body  which  reaisto  evaporation  or  volatilixa* 
tion  by  heat,  as  certain  metals. 

"  Thoj  ased  rather  a  dcgrse  of  jbemtUm  than  any  oondensatlon." 

Bscon. 
—Act  of  forming  chemical  union  with  a  solid  body  or  sub- 
stance :  —  applied  to  gaseous  elenienta. 
Flx'ati  ve«  a.    A  mordant ;  that  which  tends  or  serves 

to  fix  colors. 
Fixed,  (>Si^,)  P.O.    Settled;  established;  firm;  fast; 
stable;  intently  directed;  directed  or  destituta  of  vola- 
tility ;  as,  ti  fixed  color. 

Fixed  air.   {Chem.)  The  old  name  for  carbonic  acid, 
fh>m  ita  existence  in  a  fixed  state  in  limestone. 
Fixed  ammtmition.  (Mil.)  See  CARTRinex. 
Fixed  bodies.   (Oiem.)   A  tarm  applied  to  substances 
that  remain  fixed  or  are  not  voUtilised  at  a  moderately 
high  temperature. 
Flx'edljr,  adv.    Firmly;  in  a  settled  or  established 
manner ;  steadfutly ;  as,  to  look^^vfly  at  any  person. 
Flx'edness,  n.    A  state  of  being  fixed ;  firmness ;  sta- 
bility; steadftwtness. 

"A^sstfiMM  In  rslifkm  will  net  glvt  any  emselenee  lasTt  to  con. 
ssnt  to  innovations."— JThi^  Chorlet  /. 

—Solidity;  firm  coherence  of  paris.  —  State  of  a  body 
which  resUto  evaporatlun  or  volatilisation  by  heat ;  as, 
**  the  Axedneu  of  cold."  —  Locke. 

Fixed  Oils,  n.pl.  {Chem.)  The  common  greasy  oils 
are  so  called  from  the  high  temperaturo  they  sustain  be- 
fore decomposing  and  giving  on  vapor.  —  See  Fat. 

Fixed  Star.  (Astron.)  The  common  name  for  any  one 
of  the  stars  In  the  heavens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
planets.  They  are  so  called  because  they  appear  to  us 
to  be  stationary  in  the  broad  field  of  the  heavens,  having 
no  apparent  motion,  and  always  preserving  the  same 
relative  position  with  regard  to  each  other.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  centres  or  suns  of  the  sjrstems  simi- 
lar to  our  own.  Sirius,  the  dog-star,  in  the  constellation 
Oanis  Mf^or,  which  Is  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  is 
one  of  the  stars  nearest  the  earth,  but  is  nearly  three 
times  as  far  00"  as  a  Centanui,  whose  distance  is  com- 
puted to  be  not  less  than  nineteen  millions  of  millions 
of  miles.  The  fixed  stare  have  been  grouped  into  sepa- 
rate clusters,  called  constelhitions,  and  dirided  into  six 
classes  according  to  their  res|)ective  apparent  magni- 
tudes ;  the  largest  and  brightest  being  called  stare  of  the 
first  magnitude,  those  that  are  next  iu  size  and  lustre 
itara  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  so  on.  Stare  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  are  the  smallest  that  are  visible  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  teleecope. 

Flx'lns,  a.    (Usually  in  the  pi)    That  which  Is,  or 
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•orlM  to  anTthioR,  as  embellisbmentt,  trlmmingt,  kc ; 
at,  chickeD-^»)/^<.    (C.  S.  TulgMr.) 

{PhoL)  The  cleanting  of  pbotograpba  from  the  MDsi- 
tlTo  Ujrer  not  act«d  on  by  the  light.  The  priDciiMU  fix- 
lag  Ageota  are  h jpoaalpbate  of  soda,  which  may  be  uaed 
either  for  glaae  or  paper  pictorea,  and  cyanide  of  potaa- 
■inin,  which  can  only  be  iu«d  for  the  former. 

FtxJtjr,  n.  {Wr.JbnU.]  Cohereace  of  parts ;  flzednew ; 
that  prc^Mrty  of  bodies  by  which  they  resist  dissipation 
by  heat. 

FIxf  are*  (Jlktt^pur,)  n.  That  which  is  fixed,  or  made 
fitst;  that  wliich  is  permanently  attached  to  something 
as  an  appendage ;  as,  theJLztures  of  a  shop. 

— ^Fixedness;  fixity;  as,   *  the  firm  Jlxture  of  thy  foot" 

(Law.)  F.  are  things  annexed  to  honses  or  lands,  which 
become,  immediately  on  annexation,  pnrt  of  the  realty 
itself,  and  are  goremed  by  the  same  laws  as  apply  to 
heritable  property.  The  question  as  to  what  are  or 
what  are  not  fixtures  is  of  some  importance,  as  deter- 
mining the  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant,  heirs  and 
executors,  Ac  Fixtures  in  general  are  personal  chat- 
tels let  into  the  earth,  or  cemented  or  otherwise  fixed 
to  some  erection  prerionsly  attached  to  the  ground,  and 
are  thus  legally  immoTable.  If  they  be  entirely  clear 
of  the  soil,  they  are  not  fixtures,  and  may  be  carried  off 
at  pleasure.  Hence  a  tenant  may  construct  erections- 
even  bams,  sheds,  and  the  like — upon  blocks,  rollers, 
pilUuv,  or  plates,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  de«ned  fix- 
tures, but  remain  movable  chattels.  The  general  rule 
is,  that  wheneTer  a  tenant  has  afllxed  anything  to  the 
premises  during  bis  term,  he  cannot  again  sever  it  with- 
out the  landlord's  consent.  To  this  rule,  however, 
various  exceptions  have  been  made  in  favor  of  what  are 
termed  trade  fixtures.  A  tenant  may  safely  remove 
such  things  as  he  has  fixed  to  the  freehold  for  purposes 
of  trade  or  manufacture,  provided  the  removal  cause  no 
materia]  iqjnry  to  the  estate.  Another  exception  to  the 
general  rule  is  in  favor  of  such  fixtures  as  are  put  up 
for  ornament  or  domestic  use,  as  hangings,  stoves,  Ac ; 
but  not  such  as  have  become  part  of  the  tenement,  and 
constitute  permanent  improvements.  The  distiitction, 
however,  is  often  very  nice,  and  it  is  difficult  to  define 
it  In  general  terms. 

Fls'srlfP,  n.  (Naut.)  See  FiSHOio.  —  (P^rvUeh.)  A  fire- 
work, so  called  fk'om  lUjUsing  noise  when  exploded. 

FIBX9  n.  A  hissing,  sibilant  sound ;  as,  the.^  of  effer- 
Tesdng  champagne. 

Flu,  Flsxle.  (^d:,)  V.  n.  [From  the  sonnd.l  To  make 
a  hissing  sound ;  to  sibilate ;  as,  the  fiuing  of  a  Seidlits 
draught. 

^-To  make  a  mess  of  anything ;  to  bangle;  to  (Sail  in  any 
performance. 

To  JittUt  out,  to  burn  with  a  splattering  sound,  and 
then  go  out  suddenly,  like  damp  gunpowder ;  —hence, 
by  implication,  to  make  a  bold  beginning  ending  in 
complete  failure. 

FlK^Ble,  n.  An  abortive  effort;  a  failure;  a  coUnwe;  as, 
the  entire  thing  ended  in  Kfitde. 

Fliabll^lly,  adr.  In  a  flabby,  placid  manner. 

Flab'blneas,  n.  SUte  or  quality  of  being  flabby; 
flaccidity. 

Flabl>y,  a.  [From /ap,  and  allied  to  Jlaceid;  W.  Uib, 
fiaccid,  soft,  limber,  pliant.]  Soft ;  yielding  to  the  touch ; 
easilT  bent;  easily  sbakini;:  hanging  loose  by  its  own 
weight;  fiaccid;  as,>(a66y flesh. 

FlabelJa(e,a.  [Lat./labdlatusA  (Bot.)  FlabeUiform. 

Flabella'tlon,  n.  (Surg.)  The  act  of  fanning,  or 
cooling  br  use  of  the  fan. 

Flabellironn,  n.  [Lat.>Za6e2&iii,  and /ormo,  form.] 
(Bot.)    Fan-shaped;  flabellate. 

Fla'btle,  a.  [ImL  flabilis.]  liable  to  be  blown  about 
by  the  wind. 

Vlmeei^  (Jlakfsid,)  a.  [Lat.>Iacct(ftt«—;/laeeu<,  flabby.] 
Flabby ;  soft  and  weak ;  limber;  lax;  luuiging  down  by 
its  own  weight;  yielding  to  pressure;  as,./{aocui muscles. 

Flaccld'lfy,  n.  [Fr. Jlaccidil£.]  Want  of  firmness; 
flaccidness. 

Flfae'ddljr.  adt.  In  a  weak,  lax,  or  limber  manner. 

Flae'ddneflS,  n.  Laxity ;  limbemees;  want  of  tension 
or  firmness;  lack  of  stiffness;  flaccidity. 

Flae'cns*  Caius  Talbrius,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  1st 
century,  who  lived  at  Padua,  and  died  young.  He  wrote 
an  epic  poem,  entitled  Argonautica,  of  which  seven 
books,  and  part  of  the  eighth,  were  completed.  In  sub- 
ject and  in  plan  this  poem  is  an  imitation  of  the  work 
of  ApoUonius  Rhodius. 

FlaCK'er,  v.  n.  To  fiutter,  as  a  bird.    (Loc.  Eng.) 

Fliack'et,  n.  [A.  S.flaxe,  a  flank;  Oer.,/Ia*c/i<,  a  bottle.] 
A  bottle  made  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel. 

Flack'le,  n.  A  truss  made  of  straw  to  protect  the  back 
of  a  pack-animal  from  tlie  creel  or  hamper  which  he 
carries. 

Flack'vllle,  in  Nho  York,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 

Flad'simnd,  in  Denmark.    See  FaxDBBiKSHATir. 

Flac.  V.  n.  [Qer.  /lacken,  to  become  slow  or  langtdd ; 
Sp.flaqtuar,  to  droop ;  Lat.  >lacc«r<,  fh>m./Iaectt<,  flabby. 
Gf.  W.  Uacan,  to  slacken.]  To  hang  loose,  without  stiff- 
ness or  tension  ;  aa,  the  sails^Za^;.  —  To  grow  feeble  ;  to 
lose  vigor ;  to  droop ;  to  decline ;  to  languish ;  as,  '*  his 
wits^y." 

Flair*  v*  a<  To  let  fall  into  feebleness ;  to  suflier  to  droop ; 
to  enervate,  as,  **  nothing  woflagt  the  spirits."  Echard. 

— ^To  lay  with  broad  stones.    See  nAO,  n. 

Flaff,  n.  \lcs)\.fiagan;  "W.fflaa:  A.S.ileogan,  to  fly, 
because  it  is  moved  by  anv  wind.]    (Bot)   See  lais. 

Flay*  n.  [W.  Uect  that  which  lies  flat;  IceL^laJte,  any- 
thing level  or  flat.]  A  broad,  flat  stone  used  tor  mi^ng 
city  (Mtvemeuts. 

— A  pavement  of  broad,  flat  stones. 

^A  turf  cut  for  burning. 


Flagr**-  [D.  vlay,  Dan.  ;lay;  therootisfoaDd  in  A.8. 
Jleoaam,  Oer.  JUegen^  to  float  in  the  air.]  The  nam*  of 
a  piece  of  some  kind  of  material  of  such  texture  that, 
when  attached  by  its  edge  to  a  pole  or  lialyard,  will 
float  in  the  air ;  used  to  denote  some  fact  want  or  senti- 
ment From  earliest  times  standards,  or  banners,  of 
rariona  kinds  were  used  as  symbols  of  the  common 
•eotiment  especially  for  military  purposes ;  but  they 
were  mostly  of  rigid  material,  and  represented  human 
fbcea,  sacred  animals  and  other  significaDt  objects.  Ex- 
cept perhaps  in  China,  it  was  not  until  the  Middle  Ages 
that  drapery  came  to  be  generally  used  as  the  material 
for  military  and  other  euidgns.  lu  modem  times  dif- 
ferent dotha— especially  bunting— silk,  Ac,  are  em- 
fdoyed  for  flags  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
to  be  put  and  the  expense  ailmissible ;  they  are  of 
inuious  shapes  and  colors,  and  either  plain  or  marited 
with  signiflcaiit  emblems.  A  device  in  a  K,  emblematic 
of  union,  occupying  generally  the  upper  inner  comer,  is 
called  the  vnioN;  the  rectangular  i«rt  containing  the 
union  is  called  the  ooaton ;  tlie  rest  of  the  P.  being  de- 
nominated the  JIf.  Tlie  canton,  with  the  union  used 
by  itself  without  the  fly,  is  called  the  jade,  or  the  aaum 
Jack.  A  square  F.  with  a  triangular  piece  cut  out  of 
the  end  forthest  from  the  halyard,  with  the  point 
toward  the  center,  is  called  a  comW;  a  shurt  triangular 
1%  a  burgee;  a  longer  F.  of  the  same  shape,  a  tignal 
penmant;  and  a  very  long  narrow  F.,  resembling  a  strip 
of  ribbon  tapering  to  a  point,  is  called  a  pennaml.  A 
white  F.  is  recognized  among  all  nations  as  a  token  of 
peace:  in  battle  it  is  called  a  F.  of  trace,  and  when  dis- 
played or  carried  toward  an  enemy's  line  betokens  a 
desire  fur  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  or  a  con- 
ference; a  black  F.  is  the  emblem  of  piracy,  of  no 
quarter,  or  of  death.  A  red  F.  is  associated  with  blood 
or  danger ;  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  challenge  for  battle, 
and  is  the  recognized  symbol  of  extreme  revolutionary 
ideas,  and  the  standard  of  the  advocates  of  violence  and 
anarchism ;  a  yellow  F.  indicates  sickneas  of  a  danger- 
ous character,  requiring  Quarantine;  a  blue  flag  with  a 
white  square  is  called  the  5foe^)e<sr,  and  is  hoisted, 
when  a  vessel  is  about  to  sail,  as  a  signal  of  departorew 
A  F.  at  half-mast  is  a  sign  of  mouming ;  when  hoisted 
upside  down,  or  **  union  down,"  it  is  a  signal  of  distreM. 
Lowering  the  F.  and  immediately  hoisnng  it  acain  to 
called  **  mpping  the  F."  and  is  the  form  for  a  suvta  or 
a  manifestation  of  courtesy.  But  the  special  and  pra- 
dominating  object  of  a  F.  is  to  indicate  nationaUtj. 
Every  nation  has  its  own  standard,  bearing  some  devtoa 
of  historical  significance  and  i^ppealing  to  patriotio 
pride.  Such  a  F.  is  often  called  an  enaign.  A  reference 
to  the  accompanying  plate  will  show  the  flags  of  tha 
principal  nations  uf  the  world.— The  history  of  the  Stan 
and  Stripes,  the  national  F.  of  the  United  States,  shows 
a  gradual  development  As  early  as  1T74  a  F.  with  IS 
stripes  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Gapt  Markoe,  of 
the  Philadelphia  LiKht  Horse.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1775,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Messrs.  Lynch  and  Hiarrison 
were  a  committee  to  consider  the  sul^ect  of  a  national 
F.  They  recommended  a  F.  with  a  fleld  of  13  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  emblematic  of  the  union  of 
the  13  colonies,  yet  retaining  the  canton  of  the  British 
F.  Such  a  F.,  made  by  a  Mrs.  Reid,  was  for  the  first 
time  hoisted  by  Washington,  Jan.  2, 1774,  over  his  camp 
at  Cambridge.  Several  other  devices  were  employed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  straggle,  one  being 
the  pine-tree  F.,  used  in  New  England,  another  the 
rattlesnake  F.  One  of  the  latter  kind  contained  a 
representation  of  a  rattlesnake  cut  into  13  pieces  with 
the  initial  of  a  colony  on  each,  and  the  words:  "Join 
or  die."  The  established  national  ensign  was  that 
adopted  by  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  which  may  rery 
properly  be  called  the  birthday  of  the  United  Statea'(or 
American)  F.  Congress  resolved  that  the  F.  should  con- 
tain 13  stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white— 7  red  and  6 
white — repi-esentiug  the  13  original  colonies — with  a 
union  of  13  stars  in  a  canton  of  blue,  emblematic  of 
the  new^  constellation  of  13  original  States.  A  com- 
mittee of  Congre^  accompanied  by  Gen.  Washington, 
Tisitad  the  upholstery  store  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Boss,  on 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  and  engaged  her  to  make  a 
model  flag,  Washington  himself  with  his  pencil  pro- 
ducing a  rough  draft  for  her  U)  follow.  This  was  the 
flnit  official  U.  8.  F  On  the  13th  of  Jan..  1794.  Con- 
grass  ordered  that  after  May  1, 1795  (two  other  States- 
Vermont  and  Kentucky— having  been  admitted  into 
tli«>  Union)  the  flag  should  have  15  stripes  and  16  stars : 
bat  in  1818,  by  the  act  of  April  4,  Congress  reestablished 
the  original  design  of  13  stripes  and  added  5  more 
stars,  fur  as  many  States,  and  decreed  that  for  every 
State  thereafter  admitted  a  new  star  should  be  added  on 
the  4th  of  July  next  following  the  admission.  The 
official  garrison  F.  of  the  U.  8.  is  36  ft  in  length  and 
20  ft  in  widtli.  The  flags  other  than  the  national  en- 
sign, of  various  shapes,  sizes  and  colors  used  in  the 
service,  can  lie  clearly  understood  from  the  plate. — ^The 
national  ensign  of  Great  Britain,  the  union  Jack,  if  a 
combination  of  the  separate  flags  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  red  crmn  of  St.  George  was  combined 
with  the  cross  of  St  Andrew,  a  white  sallire  on  a  blue 
fleld ;  and  later  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick,  a  red  saltire, 
was  Join^  with  the  others.  The  royal  standard  of 
England,  which  was  hohited  on  the  tower  of  London, 
Jan.  1, 1801,  floats  orer  the  royal  residence,  aitd  if  dia- 
played  at  the  main  when  the  queen  or  a  member  of  the 
royal  family  is  on  shipboard.  But  the  flag  that  stira 
the  popular  heart  of  Britain  is  the  "meteor  flag  of 
England*' — the  union  Jack,  with  its  red,  white  and 
blue— a  flag  that  is  loved  like  the  similarly  colored 
"flag  of  the  Union,"  the  ** star-spangled  banner"  of  the 
United  States. 


Fla^elUMit*  n.;  ^  Flag'kixakts.  [It.  flagtUamU; 
Fr.  JUagdUmit  fh)m  Lat  fiagiiVare^  to  -mmi^,  fiageUum^  a 
scourge.]  (BisL)  A  sect  of  religious  fauatics  that  sfHwig 
up  in  Italy  about  the  year  1*260.  They  were  so  called 
from  the  flagellations  or  whippings  which  they  admin- 
istered to  themselves,  the  leading  doctrine  of  tb^r  creed 
being  that  by  mortifying  the  flesh  in  ever>-  conceivable 
manner  they  propitiated  the  wrath  and  gained  the  favor 
of  the  Deity.  Sects,  or  bodies  of  persons  holding  this 
doctrine,  and  practising  whipping  and  other  mortifica- 
tions of  the  flesh,  had  appeared  at  various  tiUM-s  in  tha 
earlier  history  of  the  Church ;  but  this  was  the  first  occar 
sion  on  which  they  made  a  prominent  figure.  People 
were  no  longer  satisfied  to  perform  these  nets  in  private, 
but  took  to  practising  them  in  public,  by  way  of  greater 
humiliation.  They  formed  themselves  into  large  bands 
or  companies,  and  went  about  from  place  to  place, carry- 
ing banners  and  crosses,  singing  penitential  hymns,  and 
whipping  themselves  until  the  blood  flowed.  In  1261 
they  paned  into  Germany,  and  there  nmde  many  con- 
Terts;  but  on  account  of  their  irregularities  and  dia- 
orderly  proceedings  a  general  outcry  was  raised  against 
them,  and  they  were  at  length  put  down.  The  second 
great  outbreak  of  this  mania  took  place  after  1348,  when 
that  terrible  scourge,  the  black  death,  had  swept  over 
Europe  and  carried  off  so  many  persons.  The  imagina- 
tions of  the  people,  already  excited  by  the  pestilence 
were  r«u)y  to  seize  apon  tUs  superstition,  which  spread 
rapidly  through  Germany,  Switxeriand,  Holland,  Swe- 
den, and  even  England.  The  scenes  of  the  prerviooa 
century  were  re^nacted  with  even  greater  exocasea  than 
before.  Men  and  women  indiscrinunately  now  appeared 
in  public  half-naked,  and  underwent  these  self-inflicted 
sconrgings.  They  held  that  flagellation  vras  of  equal 
virtue  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  forgive- 
ness of  sins  was  to  be  procured  by  it  without  the  blood 
of  Christ,  that  the  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  aboliahed, 
and  that  a  new  law,  enjoining  a  baptism  of  blood,  to  be 
administered  by  wbJpping,  was  to  take  its  place.  They 
were  condemned  by  a  bull  of  Clement  TI.,  and  other 
severities  were  practised  against  them,  until  at  length 
they  disappeared.  Again,  in  the  year  1414,  a  new  troop  of 
these  fiinatics  made  their  appearance  in  Germany,  nnder 
the  leadership  of  one  Connd  Schmidt  They  were  even 
more  wild  in  their  extravagances  than  their  predecessors, 
rejecting  all  forms  of  worship,  and  holding  that  faith 
and  flagellation  were  alone  necessary  to  salvation.  They 
were  everywhere  persecuted,  and  many  of  them  wera 
burnt  as  heretics,  among  whom  was  their  lender  Schmidt ; 
but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  their  system  was  at  length 
suppressed. 

Fkij^ellaAe,  e.  a.  \JjaX.flageUio\flagdlalus^ftageUtm^ 
flagrttMj  a  whip  or  scourge;  akin  to  Eng./cy,  and  Gr. 
-'-'*  a  blow,  flrom  pUi96^  to  strike;  root  pieg^ptog.} 


To  whip ;  to  Bcourge ;  to  flog. 
-       >Ili  -  —      - 


FlSiT'ellate,  a.  (BU.)  Flagelliform. 
"^acella^Uon.  n.  [L.  Lat.  JlageUatio.j 
whipping;  the  discipline  of  the  sconrge. 

••  By  BrideweU  all  dMorad, 
Aa  moming-pray'r  tMdjiagettmtkm  ead."— Gartk. 

Flairelllfomi,  a.  [ljaX.Jlagellum,  and /ormo,  form.] 
(Bot.)  Resemblingthe  thongofa  whip;  flagellate. 

Flfairellam,  n. ;  pi.  Flaokl'la.  [Lat..  a  whip.]  (BoL) 
A  trailing  shoot  such  as  that  of  the  vine. 

(Zool.)   An  appendage  to  the  legs  of  cmstacea,  re- 
sembling a  whip. 

Flaireolet,  (Mfo^et,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mus.)  A  small  inatni- 
raent  of  the  flute  kind,  played  on  by  means  of  a  mouth- 
piece at  the  upper  end.  It  is  generally  made  of  box, 
ebony,  or  other  hard  wood,  but  sometimes  of  ivory,  and 
has  a  clear  and  shrill  tone.  Its  compass  extends  from 
F,  the  first  space  in  the  treble-clef,  to  F  in  altissimo. 
In  the  quadrille  F.  it  is  a  little  less  extensive,  while  in 
the  palrnt  P.  the  scale  is  an  octave  higher.  There  are 
also  double  P..  consisting  of  two  tubes  united  by  one 
mouth-piece.  This  instrtunmit  is  now  very  seldom  nsed, 
it  being  almost  superseded  by  the  fiauto^piceolo^  or  oc- 
tave-fiute. 

FlaiT^'f^A^b^'f  **•  ^  feather  of  a  bird's  wing  neareat 
the  body. 

Flan,  in  BlinoiSy  a  township  of  Ogle  oa 

FlMS%lneiM, n.  Laxity;  limberaea;  wantof  tenaion; 
state  or  condition  of  being  flaggy. 

Fliaar'fpiiiirt  *>•  Flagstones  used  for  paTementa,  —  in  a 
collective  sense. 

Flagr'gron  Bajroa,  in  Louitiana^  entws  Catahoula 
l^ke  in  Rapides  parish. 

Flivn:  Town,  in  New  Jer$ey,  a  poet-Tillage  of  Somerset 
CO.,  abt  6  m.  S.W.  of  Somerrille. 

TVmj^Sy^a.  Weak;  flexible;  limber;  wanting  tenaion; 
not  stin;  as,  ^fiaggy  pinions.*' — Drj/den. 

—Abounding  with  the  plant  tmnedflag. 

—Insipid ;  flavorless ;  weak,  and  poor  in  taste ;  aa,  **  a  great 
flaggy  apple." — Bacon. 

Flaf^tloiis,  (fla-jUh'us,)  o.  [Lat  flag%Hotu»—flagi- 
tium^  heat  of  pusion — flagito,  to  demand  fiercely,  fkt>m 
the  root^lG^,  whence >E^^rY>,  to  bum.]  Infkmona;  deeply 
criminal;  grossly  wicked;  atrocious;  heinous;  Tilla- 
nous;  scandalous;  as,  %  flagitious  action. — Guilty  of 
flagrant  crimes ;  corrupt 

"  He  dlwtJtoffitUnu,  yet  not  grfL''—Fop0. 

— Having  the  characterisation  of  infkmous  crimes  or  Tlces. 
"  Peijury  la  a  erlme  of  ao  fk^fMotu  a  aature."— it  ddtmn. 

FlMTttloasly,  (flja^ith'ut-U^)  adv.  With  extreme 
wickedness;  atrociously. 

Flaipi'tloasness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flagi- 
tious; Tillany. 

Flav'-ofBeer,  n.  (iVavaZ.)  The  commander  of  a  fleal 
or  squadron. 
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Wtmg'*tM»mn^  n. ;  pi.  Flao'-me!«.   One  who  !■  employed 

to  nutke  aignals  by  mean*  of  flags. 
Flatr'oii,  n.    [Fr.Jlaffon;  Lat.  ktgina,  from  Or.  lagenM^ 

proUably  allied  to  UigSn^  the  hollow  of  a  cup.]    A  Teasel 

with  a  narrow  mouth,  used  for  hulding  and  conveying 

liquors:  as,  nkJUtgon  of  ale. 

"  Hit  trust jrjla^on,  fall  of  potent  JuiM/'—AMCoiamoM. 

Fla'^ranee,  Fla'irrancy,  n.  Quality  of  being  fla- 
grant: notoriousneAS ;  excem;  enormity;  heinousuess. 

Fut'^rant,  a.  [Uxt. flagrant— flagro,  to  flare,  to  flame, 
to  burn.]  Flaming;  burning;  blazing;  glowing;  ardent 
wk^  flagrant  desires. 

"  The  bmdte'a  laah  vMOXfiafrant  oo  their  b«ok."— /Vfor. 

— Flaming  in  notice ;  glaring ;  notorioos ;  enormous ;  as, 
a  flagrant  crime.  —  Raging ;  actively  in  preparation  or 
execution  ;  ns,  a  war  -^a^  flagrant. 

Fla'irn^nilyy  ^lyr.  In  a  flagrant  manner;  glaringly; 
notoriously. 

Flai^-slllpv  n.  (iVaoo/.)  The  ship  of  a  fleet  or  squad- 
ron, which  carries  the  admiral's  or  commodore's  flag,  or 
bruad  pennant ;  as.  Nelson's  fl4ig-thip^  the  **  Victory." 

TXmigf^tMMi^  n.  The  staff  or  pole  on  which  a  flag  is 
hoisted. 

FlAft'staflT,  in  Arizrma,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Coconino 
CO.,  85  m.  N.  E.  of  Pnwcolt.    P&p.  (1897)  about  1,400. 

Flag:'fitaflr,  iu  3faM«,  a  pOBt-ofnce  of  Somerset  oo. 

FUl^stone,  n.  ( Mtn.)  Sandstones,  calcareous  sand- 
stones, an^liaceous  limestones  or  hornblende  slates  of 
considerable  hardness  and  toughness,  flatty  bedded  and 
more  or  less  fissile,  splitting  into  large  thick  slabs,  use- 
ful for  paving,  are  called  P.  Oranite  is  also  used  exten- 
sively for  the  same  purpose. 

Flair'-womi,  n.  A  worm  found  in  flaggy  and  sedgy 
ground. 

FUUI4  n.  [Oer.  flentl ;  Fr.  fliaUy  from  Lat.  flageOum,  a 
whip  or  scourge.  See  Flaqbllatb.I  A  wooden  instru- 
ment for  threehiUK  or  beating  grain  from  the  ear  by  hand. 
{Antiq.)  A  military  weapon,  used  in  ancient  times, 
consisting  of  an  iostrument  resembling  the  ordinary  f., 
but  with  the  striking  part  armed  witii  l>osses  or  spikes. 

Flake,  n.  [A.  S.^c<!a, flakes  of  snow;  Oer. yiocAy,  down; 
Icel.  fluki^  a  thick  lock  of  wool ;  akin  to  Lat  floccm^  a 
lock  of  wool.  See  Plock.I  A  layer  or  stratum  of  snowy 
particles ;  a  small  scale-like  collection  of  snow,  as  it  falls 
from  the  clouds  or  from  the  air;  a  little  bunch  or  cltister 
of  snowy  crystals ;  any  scaly  matter  in  layers ;  any  mass 
cleaving  oil  in  scales;  as,  a  flake  of  metal. — A  sort  of 
carnation,  bi-colored,  with  large  striped  leaves.  —  A  plat- 
form of  hurdles,  or  small  sticks  made  fast  or  interwoven, 
supported  by  stanchions,  for  drying  codfish,  and  other 
things. 

(Aaut.)   A  frame-work,  or  stage  of  boards,  suspended 
over  a  ship's  side  for  caulkers,  Ac,  to  stand  on- 

— r.  a.   To  form  into  flakes  or  bodies  loosely  connected. 
"  Mould  the  rouad  hsil.  or  /UJu  the  fleecy  aoow."— Ap«. 

— r.  ti.   To  break  into  laminas,  or  layers ;  to  peel  or  scaleoff. 

Flake'-wlilte,  n.  {Painting.)  A  pigment,  consisting 
of  a  prepnTHtion  of  carbonate  of  lead.  It  is  much  used 
in  painting  in  tiody-colors,  being  a  substance  with  which 
transparent  colors  derived  from  vegetable  matter  may 
be  mixed  and  rendered  opaque,  so  that  they  may  be  laid 
on  vellum  or  paper  in  the  form  of  an  even  coating,  pos- 
sessing some  degree  of  thickness  and  consistency.  It  is 
also  used  for  putting  in  the  high  lights  in  drawings  in 
water-colors,  and  crayon-drawings  in  two  or  three  tints ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  ttecome  brown  and  discolored  in  course 
of  time.  Chinese-white,  or  marine-white,  both  of  which 
are  preparations  of  carbonate  of  sine,  are  fitr  better  for 
this  purpose  and  as  a  vehicle  for  preparing  body-colors 
from  simple  watercolors,  as  they  afford  a  white  pigment 
oC  the  purest  nature,  which  will  always  retain  its  bril- 
liancy unimpaired  and  untarnished  by  exposure  to  the 


atmosphere. 

neMun. 
k'y.  a.   Consisting  of  fUkes,  locks,  or  layers ;  cleav- 


Flak'Ine 


The  state  of  being  flaky. 


log  on  in  scales ;  lying  in  flakes. 

"AuAjhkg  darkneea  breaka  wUhia  the  Ktl."  —  SlUUkt, 

WImmhoj'HtMU  n.    [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat.  flamma^  a  flame.] 

{Arch.)  The  name  given  to  a  French  ecclesiastical  archi- 
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tecture  of  the  15th  century,  derived  from  the  beautifully 
carved  tracery  of  the  windows,  which  appears  to  run  in 
waving  lines  somewhat  resembling  the  various  direc- 
tions taken  by  lambent  flames  of  fire.    This  style  of 
French-Oothic  architecture  is  also  known  as  Ogival  Tar- 
tiairt ;  it  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Per- 
pendicular Knglish  or  third  Pointed  style;  but  it  is 
chantcterized  by  far  more  elaborate  ornamentation ;  and 
objects  of  rectilinear  form  and  outline,  which  constitute 
such  a  marked  feature  of  the  latter  style,  are  not  so  fre- 
quently introduced. 
Fuuml^eau,  {flam'bd^)  n.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  flajwrna^  a 
blaze,  a  blazing  fire.]    A  flaming  torch ;  a  light  or  lumi- 
nary made  of  thick  wiclu  covereid  with  wax,  and  used  as 
a  torch. 
"  The  king  selied  a  fimmhetm  with  seal  to  destroy."— I>nr<l«a. 
Flain'l>oroilArl*  Head,  a  bold  promontory  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  projecting  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  sea ;  Lat.  64<>  V  N.,  Lon.  0°  ^  W.    This 
is  at  once  the  most  striking  and  most  celebrated  head- 
land on  the  E.  coast  of  the  kingdom,  rising  450  ft.  sheer 
above  the  sea,  having  on  its  summit  a  light-house,  214 
feet  high,  showing  a  revolving  light.    Vast  caverns, 
haunted  by  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  penetrate  deeply  through 
this  headland. 
Battle  of.   See  Joirss  (Paul). 
Flame,  n.  [Fr.  ^mme;  Lat.  >lamma,  fljagmoy  fW>m  the 
root,/2a^,  whence /la^o,  to  flame,  to  blaze,  to  bum ;  Or. 
phUgo,  to  burn ;  Sansk.  bhrdj,  to  shine.]    Light  emitted 
fh)m  fire;  a  blaze;  a  blazing  fire;  burning  vapor;  in- 
flammable gas  in  combustion ;  fire  in  general ;  combus- 
tion. —  Heat  of  passion ;  tumult ;  violent  contention ;  ar- 
dor of  temper  or  imagination ;  brightness  of  fancy ;  rigor 
of  thought ;  glowing  fervor  or  enthusiasm. 
"  Great  are  their  (Italts,  hot  florloas  la  their  jUnm4."—WmtUr. 
— Fervor  of  inclination ;  ardent  lore;  warmth  of  affection ; 
as,  the  flame  of  passion. 
"  We  . . .  met  oongeaial,  mingling  jIasM  with  jIasM."— Ajpe. 
—A  sweetheart;  one  to  whom  affection  is  plighted;  a  per- 
son beloved.  (Used  colloquially.) 

(Chem.)  F.  may  be  defined  as  a  shell  of  incandescent 
matter  surrounding  a  mass  of  combustible  vapor.  To 
produce  flame  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  burning 
body  should  be  capable  of  volatilization  just  below  the 
temperature  at  which  it  undergoes  combustion.  Char- 
coal or  iron  will  bum  with  a  steady  glow,  more  or  less 
luminous  according  to 
the  medium  in  which 
they  are  bumt^  nei- 
ther of  these  sub- 
stances being  suscep- 
tible of  volatilization 
at  the  temperature  at 
which  combustion 
takes  place.  A  piece 
of  wood  or  paper,  on 
the  contrary,  bums 
with  a  large  luminous 
flame,  in  consequence 
of  the  combustible 
matter  of  which  it  is 
composed  rising  in 
vapor  or  becoming 
converted  into  mixed 
gases  at  the  temper- 
ature required  for 
kindling  the  sub- 
stance. Flame  is,  in 
Ikct,  produced  when- 
ever a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  inflammable 
vapor  or  gas  is  made 
to  combine  with  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion, 
such  as  the  atmos- 
phere, at  a  sufllciently 
elevated  temperature 
to  cause  ignition. 
That  flame  is  hollow 
may  be  easily  proved 
by  several  simple  ex- 
periments. If  a  little  spirits  of  wine  or  other  inflamma- 
ble liquid  be  ignited  on  a  watch-glass,  and  a  straw  held 
across  the  flame,  it  will  be  found  that  the  straw  is  charred 
only  at  the  edges  of  the  flame,  the  intermediate  portion 
remaining  uninjured.  A  still  more  instructive  proof  is 
afforded  by  placing  a  piece  of  glass  tulie  or  tobacco  pipe 
nearly  npright  in  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
when  the  vapor  and  gaHeous  matter  riHing  through 
the  wick  fi-om  the  melted  tallow  will  ascend  through 
the  pipe,  passing  out  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  tube, 
where  they  may  be  kindled.  The  heating  power  of  a 
flame  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  chem- 
ical action  that  Ukes  place,  those  flames  being  hottest 
and  least  luminous  which  proceed  from  gases  containing 
no  solid  psrticles,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  necessary  to  form  water, 
which  is  one  of  the  hottest  flames  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand. The  most  luminous  flames  are  from  gases  which 
contain  just  sufficient  Molid  matter  to  give  the  maximum 
of  incandescence  without  any  of  its  particles  passing 
away  unburat.  Olefiant  gas  and  the  ordinarv  coal-gas 
are  good  examples  of  this  as  compared  with  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  flame,  which  contains  no  solid  matter  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  flame  of  pitch  or  turpentine  on  the 
other,  which  contains  too  much  carbon,  the  excess  pass- 
ing off  in  the  form  of  smoke.  The  flames  used  for  illu- 
minating purposes  are  all  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  compounds  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Besides 
the  proper  proportions  of  gaseous  and  solid  maiter  con- 
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tained  in  illuminating  substances,  care  must  be  takea 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  air.  By  paying  proper 
attention  to  tiiis,  many  8ul>- 
stances  are  greatly  improved  in 
titeir  illuminating  properties, 
while  others  are  niaide  to  give  an 
intense  light,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  burnt.  TheArgand 
burner  (q.v.)  and  chimney,  as 
applied  to  gas  and  camphene,  are 
examples  of  this.  Flame  has  3 
distinct  parts:  the  central  or 
non-luminous  part,  where  there 
is  no  combustion,  but  where  the 
carlwn  begins  to  seperate  fh)m 
the  hydrogen;  the  2d  or  lumi- 
nous part,  where  the  carbon  is 
for  a  moment  flree  and  heated  to  a 
white  heat ;  and  the  exterior  part, 
which  is  the  hottest,  and  where 
the  combustion  is  complete.  It 
is  easy  now  to  understand  of  what 
importance  is  the  form  of  the 
burner,  and  how  it  may  be  modi- 
fled  accordingly  as  we  desire  light  \ 
or  heat.  If  we  wish  light,  the 
carbon  must  be  protected  for 
some  seconds  from  contact  with 
the  air ;  but  not  long  enough  to 
allow  it  to  pass  off  unconsumed. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  de- 
sired, the  carbon  must  be  burned 
as  quickly  as  possible.  TheOer- 
man  chemist  Bunsen  constructed 
a  gas  burner  after  this  theory 
(Fig.  1026),  which  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  production  of 
heat.  In  this  burner  the  ordinary 
illuminating  gas  is  conveyed  Into  a  wide  tube,  at  tha 
base  of  which  is  a  great  number  of  small  holes  for  tke 
admission  of  air.  The 
air  is  thus  intimately 
mixed  with  the  gas; 
and  it  is  this  mix- 
ture, of  which  the 
proportions  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  open- 
ings, that  is  ignited 
at  the  top  of  the  tube. 
The  flame  obtained  is 
very  pale,  but  in- 
tenselv  hot  If  we 
shut  the  small  holes 
that  allow  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  the  flame 
becomes  brilliant, 
but  is  not  so  hot. 
Every  mixture  of 
gases  requires  a  cer- 
tain temperature  to 
inflame  it ;  and  if  the 
temperature  be  not 
reached,  the  mixture 
does  not  take  fire: 
we  may  thus  cool 
down  a  flame  so 
much  that  it  goes 
out  by  placing  over 
it  a  small  coil  of  cold 
copper  wire,  whereaa 
if  the  coil  be  pre- 
Tionsly  hented.  the 
flame  will  continue 
to  bum.  If  a  piece 
of  wire  gauze  be  held  close  over  a  jet  of  gas  and  the  gas  . 
lit,  the  gauze  may  be  removed  several  inches  above  the 
jet,  and  yet  the  inflammable  gas  below  will  not  take  fire, 
the  flame  bumiug  only  above  the  gauze  (Fig.  10.,tf»).  If 
the  gauze  be  pressed  down  upon  the  flame,  its  hollow 
stracture  may  be  shown,  also  the  fact  that  while  inflam- 
mable gases  pass  through  the  gauze,  tiiere  is  not  suf- 
ficient heat  above  it  to  ignite  them  (Fig.  1028).  In  both 
these  cases  the  gauze  conducts  away  the  heat  00  quickly 
that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  on  the  xide  opposite  the 
flame  does  not  rise  to  the  point  of  ignition.  This  is  the 
principle  made  use  of  by  Sir  U.  Dii\y  in  his  imlety-lamp 
for  mines.— See  Davy's  Safktt-lamp. 

— r.  n.  To  blaze ;  to  burn  in  vapor,  or  in  a  current ;  to 
shine  like  ignited  gas. 

"  Hell  all  aroand  aa  one  great  t^mmBe/tam'd."  —  Milton. 

— To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion ;  to  be  kindled  w'.th 
zeal  or  ardor;  to  rage;  as,  hers  is  &  flaming  U'Wiht. 

—v.a.  To  inflame;  to  kindle;  torousp;  to  excite:  as, 
'*  flamed  with  zeal  of  vengeance."  —  ihifniter. 

Flame'-eolor,*!.  (Painting.)  Pale  ycll(»w  or  orange 
color,  resembling  that  of  flame. 

Flame'-COlored,  (-kai'urd,)  a.  Of  a  color  reseinl.llng 
flame;  of  bright-yellow  in  color;  as,  *' flame-col ua^ 
stockings."  —  Shaks. 

Flameletm,  a.    Without  flame. 

Flamelet,  n.    A  small  flame. 

Flagmen,  n.;  pi.  Eng.  Flameits;  Lat.;>/.  Flamixes.] 
[Lat,]  {Rom.  Antiq.)  The  name  given  to  any  jiomun 
who  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  pHrticnInr  god. 
Each  flamen  received  a  distinguishing  epithet  from  the 
name  of  the  deity  to  whom  he  ministered.  The  most 
dignified  were  those  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Qnirinii>i.  and 
were  called  respectiTely/Tam<n2>ta2ur.^/amm  J/^rrfVa/tx. 

Flamln'eoni,  a.    Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  flanim. 
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WlwamflwkmXj^adv.  With  great  show  or  TehtmenM; 
most  brigbUjr. 

FUuiitn'ko,  n.  [Sp.  /ohmmoo,  from  Lnt. /amma.] 
(ZtM.)  The  oommon  name  of  the  geu.  of  birds  Phcmicop' 
ttnUf  order  OraUatarts.  The  F.  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
marlcableof  all  the  aquatic  birds  for  its  siie,  beanty,  and, 
as  some  say,  also  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  Its  body 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Stork ;  but  owing  to  the  great 
length  of  neck  and  legs,  it  sUnds  nearly  five  fret  high, 
and  measures  six  feet  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the 
tip  of  the  claws.  The  head  is  small  and  round,  and  ftir- 
nisbea  with  a  bill  nearly  seren  inches  long,  which  is 
higher  than  it  is  wide,  light  and  hollow,  having  a 
brane  at  the  bas^, 
and  suddenly 
curved  down- 
wards from  the 
middle.  The  long 
legs  and  thighs 
of  this  bird  are 
extremely  slender 
and  delicate,  as  is 
also  the  neck.  The 
plumage  is  not 
less  remarkable 
than  its  figure, 
being  of  a  bright 
scarlet.  Flamin- 
goes inhabit  the 
warm  climates  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and 
America ;  they 
live  and  migrate 
in  large  flocks, 
firequently  desert 
sea^oasts  and 
■alt  marshes. 
They  are  extreme- 
ly shy  and  watch- 
ful ;  while  feeding, 
they  keep  together,  drawn  up  artincially  In  lines,  which 
at  a  distance  resemble  those  of  an  army;  and,  like  many 
other  gregarious  birds,  they  employ  some  to  act  as  sen- 
tinels, for  the  security  of  the  rest  On  the  approach  of 
danger,  these  give  warning  by  a  loud  sound,  like  that 
of  a  trumpet,  which  Is  the  signal  for  the  flock  to  take 
wing;  and  when  flying  they  form  a  triangle.  Their 
food  appears  to  be  molluscous  animals,  spawn,  and  in- 
sects, which  they  fish  up  by  means  of  their  long  neck, 
turning  their  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  crook  in  their  beak.  Their  nest  is  of  singu- 
lar construction  ;  it  is  formed  of  mud  in  the  shape  of  a 
hillock,  with  a  cavity  at  the  top,  and  of  such  a  height  as 
to  admit  of  the  bird's  sitting  on  it,  or  rather  standing,  her 
long  legs  being  placed  one  on  each  side  at  full  length  ; 
thus  situated,  the  female  generally  lays  two  or  three 
white  eggs  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  a  goose.  In 
some  parts  these  birds  are  tamed,  principally  for  the  sake 
of  their  skins,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  flne  down, 
and  applicable  to  all  purposes.  There  are  two  species : 
^.  PhanicovUrut  antiquorum^  which  is  of  a  rose  color, 
with  red  wings,  the  quills  being  black;  these  inhabit 
the  warm  regions  of  Asia,  migrating  in  summer  to  south- 
em,  and  sometimes  to  centnil  Europe ;  these  beautiful 
birds  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  who  often 
used  them  in  their  grand  sacriflces  and  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments ;  and  such  of  the  luxurious  emperors  as  wished 
to  indulge  in  the  very  excess  of  epicurism,  were  wont  to 

ftttify  their  guests  with  a  dish  of  Flamingoes'  tongues  I 
PfionUeoptenu  mbn-  (Fig.  1029) ;  deep  red ;  with  black 
quills ;  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  migrat- 
ing in  the  summer  to  the  Southern,  but  rarely  to  the 
Middle  Stotea. 

fflamln'la  TlA.  (Antiq.)  A  celebrated  road,  which 
led  from  Rome  to  Arsinum  and  Aquilea.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  consul  Flaminins,  who  built  it 

namln'ins,  or  Flamlnl'niis,  T.  Qunmns,  a  distin- 
guished Roman  general,  made  consul  b.  o.  198.  He  was 
sent  to  Macedonia,  and  had  the  honor  of  terminating 
the  Macedonian  war  by  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynos- 
oephalo,  b.  o.  197.  At  the  Isthmian  Games  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  had  formal  proclamation  made  of  the 
restoration  of  Qreece  to  independence.  He  remained 
in  Qreece  till  194,  to  organise  the  new  administration 
of  the  cities,  and  by  his  wisdom,  forbearance,  and  hu- 
manity won  the  general  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the 
people.  Before  he  returned  to  Rome  lie  made  war  on 
Nabis,  tvrant  of  Sparta,  and  compelled  him  to  make 
peace  with  the  Romans.  F.  had  a  triumph  of  three 
days  on  his  return,  was  sent  again  to  Qreece  in  192,  and 
in  183  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  who  had  taken 
reftige  at  his  court.    D.  about  176. 

flamoitreroiifl,  a.  [Lat>lamnit/«r—>{amma,  flame, 
and  /erre^  to  bear.]  Tending  to  produce  flame ;  emit- 
ting flame. 

FlamnilT'oaioail,  a.  [From  Lat  flammoy  and  vo- 
mere,  to  vomitj    Vomiting  out  flame,  as  a  volcano. 

Fl»ili'y«  a.  Buudng;  flaming;  having  the  nature  or 
color  of  flame. 

Flancli*  *••  (Her.)  An  ordinary  formed  on  each  side 
of  tlie  shield  by  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

FlancoiUMle^n.  {Fencing.)  A  thrust  made  In  the  side. 

FlAU'ders,  the  name  of  a  very  interesting  and  early 
civilized  portion  of  Europe,  forming  two  contiguous 
provs.  of  Belgium,  termed  East  Flaivdbrs  and  West 
FiJkKDBBS,  respectively.  Lat  between  6(P  40^  and  bl° 
iS'  N.,  Lon.  2°  37'  and  40  23'  R  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  N.  Sea,  and  inclosed  on  its  other  sides  by 
the  provfl.  of  Antwerp,  Zealand,  S.  Brabant,  Hainault, 
and  the  French  dep.  Nord. — EasT  Flaitdxbs  is  separated 


The 


from  W.  Flanders  by  a  line  running  almost  due  8.  fW>m 
Sluys,  a  small  town  nearly  opposite  Flushing.  Area, 
1,164  sq.  m.  Sw/aot,  level  in  the  N.  part  while  to  the 
S.  it  consists  of  unduUting  plains.  Soil,  heavy  loam, 
and  highly  fertile.  Oin.  Ohent  /\»p.  866,604.— Wbst 
FLaMDBBs  has  a  consiaembie  coast-line,  in  the  central 

rt  of  which  Is  the  port  of  Ostend.  This  side  faces  the 
but  the  W.  boundary  of  the  province  adjoins  the 
French  territory.  Area.  1,243  sq.  m.  Surface,  gen- 
erally level,  excepting  the  dunes,  or  sand-hills,  on  the 
coast.  Soil,  fertile,  and  agriculture  good.  Cap.  Bruges. 
—For  productions,  manufiftctures,  Ac,  and  history,  see 

BXLOIUM. 

Flan'ders,  in  New  Jer$fy,  a  post-village  of  Morris  co., 
about  66  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Flanders,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
on  Long  Island,  aliout  226  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

Flanders  Tar'nisli,  n.  (Puita.)  A  varnish  pre- 
pared by  the  dissolution  of  gmin  uiastlc  in  alcohol. 

Flan'drean,  in  BofOk  Dakota,  a  poet-village,  cap.  of 
Moody  CO.,  39  m.  N.  of  Sioux  Falls.    Pop.  (1895)  764. 

Flan'drin,  Jbah  Hippolttb,  a  French  painter,  b.  at 
Lyons,  1800 ;  n.  1804.  Among  his  chief  works  are  DatUe 
and  Virgil,  Saint  Lotdadictant  se$  EtabliuemenU,  for  the 
Cliamber  of  Peers;  McUer  Doloroia,  Saint  Loui$  taking 
the  CVoM  the  ucond  time,  and  the  flne  series  of  fr'escos  in 
the  cliurches  of  St  Oermain-dee-Pres  and  St  Vincent 
de  Paul,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  masterpieces 
of  modem  painting. 

Flanire,  C/toiy,)  n.  [Probably  from  0.  Fr.  flanchere,  a 
flanker,  a  side-piece,  or  flanked  piece  of  timber  in  build- 
ing, from  Jlarux,  a  flank. J  (if«cA.)  A  prqjecting  rim  or 
rib.  The  metal  rim  bent  over  in  gas-pipes,  water- 
lipes,  kc,  in  order  to  Join  on  to  other  lengths  of  the  same, 
lie  term  Is  also  applied  to  the  projecting  outside  cir- 
cumference of  a  railway-carriage-wbeel,  by  which  the 
wheel  is  prevented  from  running  ofl'the  rails. 

— o.  a.  {Mack.)  To  make  a  flange  on. 

— «.  n.  To  take  the  form  and  quality  of  a  flange;  to  be 
curved  into  a  flange. 

Flanged,  a.  Having  a  flange;  connected  together  by 
means  of  flanges ;  as,  a>IdN(7'v(  wheel. 

Flank,  (^N^Ar,)  n.  [fr.  fianc;  iLjianeo;  8p.  >lanoo; 
Qer.  /laiOce.]  One  of  the  two  parts  of  the  body  which 
enable  it  to  bend ;  the  part  of  the  side  of  an  animal 
between  the  ribs  and  the  hip. 

{Mil.)  Either  side  of  a  body  of  troops;  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  body  of  soldiers  in  line,  or  the  sides  of  a  column, 
being  termed  the  right  and  left  flanks  respectlvelv.  — 
In  any  defensive  work,  it  is  applied  to  that  part  from 
which  a  fire  may  be  directed  against  the  side  or  flank 
of  an  attacking  party.  Thus,  the  flanks  of  a  bastion 
(see  Fig.  746)  are  those  parts  of  the  rampart  and  para- 
pet which  connect  its  faces  with  the  extremities  of  the 

.  curtains  of  the  enceinte  on  either  side  of  it.  On  refer- 
ence to  the  diagram' of  a  fhint  of  fortification  given  in 
the  article  on  that  science  (see  FoBTincATioN),  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  fire  fkx>m  the  flanks  is  effective  in  preventing 
an  attacking  party  from  effecting  a  lodgment  at  the 
foot  of  the  curtain  that  lies  between  them,  which  might 
be  done  with  comparative  ease  and  security  if  these  por- 
tions of  the  work  did  not  exist  A  Are  from  the  flanks 
of  any  bastion  enfilades  the  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the 
curtain. 
(Arch.)  The  side  of  any  building. 
( Jfadt)  The  straight  part  of  the  tooth  of  a  wheel 
which  receives  the  impulse. 

—pi.  ( Firriery.)  A  wrench,  strain,  or  other  1^1  nry  re- 
ceivetl  by  a  horse  In  the  back. 

— V.  a.  [WT.flanquer.]   To  stand  at  the  side  or  border  of. 
*«  Slatslj  ooloBBsdM  are  /MJk'tf  with  trees."— PfM. 
{Mil)    To  attack,  as  the  side  or  flank  of  a  body  of 
troops;  to  place,  as  troops,  so  as  to  attack  or  command 
the  flank ;  to  post  so  as  to  overlook  or  command  on  the 
side;    to  secure  or  guard  on  the  side;   to  turn,  us  the 
flank ;  to  pass  round  the  side  of. 
"  Ob  the  left  they  stand,  and  jConk  the  pasMga."— i>r|rcl«n. 

— V.  n.  To  border;  to  touch.  —  To  be  posted  on  the  side ; 
as,  our  brigade  was  flanked  by  the  light  division. 

Flank'ara,  n.  (  Venary.)  One  of  the  nuts  in  the  flanks 
of  a  deer. 

Flank'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  flanks;  as,  to 
throw  out  flankers. 

— V.  a.  To  defend  by  lateral  fortiflcations. 
{Mil.)  To  atUck  by  the  flank,  or  sidewnys. 

Flan'nel,  n.  [Fr.  flanelU,  allied  to  Lat.  lana,  wool: 
Qer.  flanett;  Du.  flanel;  Dan.  flonel;  Ir.  j^inin.] 
(Manuf.)  A  soft,  nappy,  woollen  stuff,  of  loose  texture. 
See  Wool. 

Flannelled,  {flan'eld,)  a.  Wrapped  in  flannel ;  as,  a 
flannelUd  gouty  foot 

Fian'nlnfP,  n.  {Arch.)  The  internal  splay  of  a  window- 
Jamb. 

Flap,  n.  n>a. ;  Qer.  lappen,  and  kiappen,  allied  to  tap, 
clap,  and  uap,  and  probably  formed  from  the  sound  of  a 
blow  from  a  limber,  broad,  flat  surface.]  Anything 
broad  and  limber  that  hangs  loose,  and  is  easily  set  in 
motion,  or  is  attached  to  one  side  only;  as,  Uie  flap 
of  a  hat 

— ^The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose,  or  a  stroke  with 
it ;  as,  the  flap  of  an  eagle's  wing. — The  loose  part  of 
a  coat  behind  from  the  hip  downward. 

—pi.  {Firrifry.)  A  disease  in  horses,  occurring  in  the  lips. 

—V.  a.  To  beat  or  strike  with  a  flap. 

"  T«t  let  me  Jlap  ^^  ba«  with  gUdad  vingi."— /^y*. 

— ^To  move,  as  something  broad ;  to  let  foil,  as  the  brim 
of  a  hat. 

"  The  raven  Mfp'd  hia  wine."— neJk«a. 

—V.  n*  To  move  and  sound,  aa  wings,  or  as  something  broad 


and  loose ;  as,  the  flapping  of  a  duck.  —To  fall, aa  tlM 
brim  of  a  hat  or  other  broad  thing. 

"  The  powdered  feotmao'c  oare 
Banaath  hia  Jl^ping  hat  aaoaraa  hi*  hair."— Coy. 

Flap'-drafKon,  n.  See  SsrAP-naAOoy. 
Flap'-eared,  a.  Having  broad,  loose,  limp  ears. 

"A  baetla-beadad./oip-amW  knava."— A«fa. 
Flapjack,  n.  A  sort  of  broad  pancake ;  also,  an  appl*> 

Suir. 
ap'-montked,  a.  Having  loose,  hanging  llpa. 

Flap'per,  n.  The  person  or  thing  which  flaps. 

Flare,  r.  n.  [Probaoly  a  corruption  of  Qlabb,  a.  v.]  To 
burn  with  a  wavering,  unsteady,  or  fluttering  light ;  as, 
h  flaring  candle.—!^  flutter  with  splendid  show:  to 
glitter  with  transient  lustre,  or  with  painful  splendor ; 
as,  "  the  sun's  flaring  beams."  {Milton.) 

—To  be  exposed  to  too  much  light 

"  I  cannot  atay 
FUurtng  In  auashine  all  the  day."— .Prior. 

—To  open  externally ;  to  spread  outward. 

Ih  flare  up,  to  get  excited,  or  into  a  rage ;  as,  how  bo 
flared  up  I 

— n.   A  broad,  unsteady,  glaring  light.  — A  leaf  of  lard. 

Flare'np,  n.  An  outbreak  of  passion ;  an  altercation ; 
an  uproar ;  a  row ;  a  shindy. 

"  There  waa  a  pretty  ;lara-«4»  at  the  Wlggenaaa  laat  nIcht."/arr«U. 

Flar'lnfP,  a.  {Ship-building.)  Over-hanging,  as  in  tha 
top  side  forward. 

Flar'lnirly*''^'''  ^°  '^  flaring  manner. 

Flash*  n.  [Fr.  fliehe:  Sansk.  uth,  to  bum,  to  shine; 
second  pret  uveth.1  A  sudden  burst  of  flame  or  light ; 
a  flood  of  light  of  instantaneous  appearance  and  dia- 
appearauce;  as,  n  flash  of  lightning. — A  sudden  burst, 
as  of  wit  or  merriment ;  aa,  **  the  flash  and  outbreak 
of  a  fiery  mind."  { Sliaks.) — A  short,  brief  period;  a 
momenury  or  transient  state. 
"  Tha  Parslaas  and  Maoadoolaas  had  It  fSor  a/aah."— Saee*. 

— A  reservoir  letting  off  its  surplus  waters  by  a  sluica- 
way;  a  body  of  water  violently  breaking  forth. — In 
some  parts  of  England,  a  pool;  aa,  a  mill  >fa<A. — ▲ 
prepamtion  for  colorintr  rum,  brandy,  kc. 

— Slang  laugn>i^re ;  a  vulgar  tongue ;  the  cant  in  vogna 
among  the  most  disreputable  members  of  society,  aa 
Uiievee,  prostitutes,  Ac. 

—a.  Low ; vulgar;  vile; aa,>(asA language, a>l(uA cove, 4c 
4>.  II.  To  break  forth,  as  a  sudden  flood  of  flame  and 
light;  to  burst  or  open  instantly  on  the  sight;  to  show 
a  transient  brilliancy;  as,  **The  ol^ect  is  made  to  floik 
on  the  eye  of  the  mind."  —  Matt.  Arnold. 

^To  break  out,  as  a  sudden  expression  of  wit,  merriment, 
or  bright  fancy. 
"  Thay /oak  eat  aomatimea  Into  aa  Irragalar  greataaaa  of  thoaght" 


—To  break  out  Into  a  sudden  and  momentary  flame. 
"  Whj/ta$h  thoaa  aparka  of  fury  from  your  ^aa  V  —  O'Aiara. 
«.  a.    To  strike  or  to  throw  like  a  burst  of  light :  to  con- 
vey by  a  quick  and  startling  motion ;  as,  to  flask  a  mes- 
sage along  the  wires. 

Flask'er,  n.  A  man  of  more  ^pearance  of  wit  than 
reality. 

Flash'-konae,  Flask'«ken,  n.  A  house  which 
forms  a  rendezvous  for  thieves ;  a  receptacle  for  stolen 
goods,  kc 

Flask'lljr,  adv.  With  empty  show;  with  a  sudden, 
momentary  glare ;  without  solidity  of  «it  or  thought ; 

Sudiiy  and  emptily ;  as,  nflashUjf  dressed  p^son. 
ali'lny,  n.    Act  of  biasing;  a  sodden  burst  of  light 
— The  fDrmation  of  an  artiflclal  flood,  by  the  letting  in  of 
a  body  of  water. 

{Arch.)  A  piece  of  lead,  or  other  metal,  let  into  tha 
Joints  of  a  wall  so  as  to  lap  over  the  gutters  or  othsr 
conduit  pieces,  and  prevent  the  splashing  of  rain  from 
injuring  the  internal  work. 
Flask'jr,  a.  Dazsling  momentarily;  not  solid;  with 
a  sudden  glare  of  transient  brilliance ;  as,  **  a  flashy 
pleasure.*'  {Barrow.)  —  Showy, but  empty;  gaudy ;  gar; 
florid  in  style  or  color ;  as,  a  flashy  costume,  a  >fasay 
wit.  —  Insipid ;  vapid ;  inert ;  without  taste,  force,  or 
spirit;  inconstant;  as, ** lean,./la«Ay songs."  —  JftZtoti. 
Flask,  n.  [A.  S.  flaxe ;  Dan.  flaske ;  Qer  flascht ;  L. 
Lat  flasca,flaoo.  Same  ss  Flagobt,  q.  r.]  A  vessel  with 
a  long  narrow  neck  for  containing  fluids ;  as,  a  flask  of 
oil  or  wine,  a  spirit >lasfe,  Ac. 

"  With  ohampagne  fill  each  man  hla^faaft."  —  JHn^. 
— A  powder-horn ;  portable  receptacle  for  gunpowder. 
*'  Powder  in  a  akiUaaa  aoldier'a  jfoaJk  la  aat  on  lira."  —  Aafta. 
{Founding.)  A  shallow  frame  of  wood  or  of  iron  used 
for  holding  the  sand  employed  in  moulding. 
Flask'et,n.  [W..^Ia^€d,  a  wicker  vessel.]  A  vesMl  in 
which  viands  are  served  up  at  table. 

"  The  allrar  atanda  with  goldan /oaftata  graeed."—  JVpa. 
— An  oblong  basket  of  shallow  capacity. 
Flat,  a.    [Dtitx.flwi ;  Swed.  plaU  and  flat ;  L.  Sax.  and 
Qer.  platt ;  Fr.  plat ;  Icel.  flak.]    Having  an  even  ex- 
tended surface,  without  risings  or  indentures,  hills  or 
valleys;  horisontal;  level,  or  with  a  moderate  incli- 
nation ;  without  marked  prominences ;  plain ;  as,  a  flat 
country. 
— Prostrate ;  lying  the  whole  length  on  the  ground ;  not 
elevated  or  erect;  level  with  the  ground;  fkllen;  laid 
low ;  as,  to  fitll  flat  down. 

"  What  niina  Idngdoma,  and  laya  oltlaa/lal  r*  —  MOSon. 
—Tasteless;  stale;  vapid;    insipid;    monotonous;  dull; 
frigid ;  wanting  relief  or  variety ;  as,  conversation  b^ 
came  floL 

"  Plaaalnc  to  alcht. 
Bat  to  the  tongaa  Inalagaat  waA/bU."  —  PkOff, 
—Lifeless:  depressed;  inert;  low;  spiritless;  dejected; 
lacking  life  and  animation ;  as,  the  market  is  flloL 
"  I  teal  my  genial  aplrlta  drapp,  Bjr^ma  i^UM'i'rslflMsa. 
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— Pvrcmptonr;  abrtolnto;  positive;  downright;  w^akjlat 
refonl,  %jUu  contradictioD,  Ac 

**  ru  Mt  aaMk  thn*  Ovwwatrj  with  tta«m.  thmt'u  JUU."—  8kak». 
( JfiM.)  Not  acata ;  not  •harp ;  —  Uiwer  by  a  temitoDe ; 
aa,  Bjlal; — b^ow  troe  pitch. 

(Pnm.)  Uttered  with  voice  initead  of  breath ;  vocal ; 
aonant. 
Flmt,  n.    A  lerel ;  a  level  or  extended  plain ;  a  low,  even 
tract  of  mrhcei  m,  »*  the  Klw>ming  jloU*:'—  T^nyMn. 
— A  leTel  ground  lying  at  a  snuill  depth  under  the  surface 
of  water ;  a  shallow ;  a  shoal ;  a  strand ;  as,  "  these  /UiU 
are  taken  by  the  tide."  —  Shakt, 
—The  br»ad  side  of  a  blade;  as,  the  flat  of  a  sword. 

( AtiM/.)  A  flat-btittomed  boat ;  a  kind  of  barge  having 
a  broad  beam  ;  a  lighter ;  as,  a  cowl  flat. 

{Areh.)   In  Scotland,  a  floor  or  story  in  a  bnildiug: 
aa,  be  lives  on  the  third  flat. 
— A  namskull :  a  foul ;  m  thickhead ;  a  simpletim.  (Vulgar.) 
»  To*  owDot  malw  s  «pMeli,  beoaiiM  yoa  ar«  a  ^."  —  Botmu. 
(JMocA.)  A  railroad  platform-car. 
\Mus,)  a  character  of  the  form   h,  wliirh  depresses 
the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  achromatic  semitone. 
Thos  Db  idgnifies  a  semitone  below  D  uaiiirul  (b)).    On 
keyed  instruments  the  short  keys  are  the  representatives 
of  these  flau  and  sharps.  — .in  aeddetUal  flat  is  one 
which,  although  not  occurring  at  the  commencement  of 
the  staflT.  is  inserted  in  any  other  part  of  it,  and  only 
allects  the  bar  in  which  it  is  placed,  —  h  flat  fifth  Is  an 
interval  of  a  fifth  depressed  by  a  flat 
W^mHn  V*  a-    To  make  flat,  even,  or  level ;  to  flatten ;  as,  a 
newsboy  flatten*   his    nose   against   an   eating-houae 
window. 
—To  depress ;  to  make  dull,  vapid,  inert,  or  spiritless. 
— to  lower  in  pitch  or  tone,  as  a  note  in  music. 
— e.  n.    To  grow  flat ;  to  flatten;  to  sink ;  to  Ikll  to  an 
•wn  snrihce ;  —  opposed  to  tmtdL 

(Mu9,)  Tb  break  down  from  the  pitch.  —  lb  flat  cmt, 
to  bring  to  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
Fl*t'bro«lK,  in  New  Yori^  a  poetpoflloe  of  Columbia  co. 
Flat'brookYtlle,  in  Aew  Jeneg,  a  postrvilUge  of 
Sussex  CO.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  18  m.  W.  of 
Norton. 
FlAt'bnsb,  in  New  York,  formerly  a  post-Tillage  and 
townithip  of  Kings  cu. ;  annexed  to  Brooklyn  in  1894, 
an<i  now  (1897)  a  part  of  Greater  New  York.   Near  thto 
Tillage  the  American  army  was  defeated  during  the 
R«>v«4Tition  in  lT7tt.  ^ 

Flat  CiNMlK*  in  ^toftoma,  enters  the  Alabama  Bivar 

from  Monroe  co. 
Fl»t  C*r«ek«  in  Oeorffia^  enters  the  Ocmulgee  BiTer 

fn>m  Twine**  co. 
Flat  (*r«^k,  in  Mistimri,  a  postK>fllce  of  Barry  co. 
Flat  Crfwfc,  in  New  Tork^  a  i*.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 
Flat  4*reek,  la  Tam^tte^,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 
FlatCr^ek.    in    Ftry>iMa,   enters   the   Appomattox 

RiTer  from  Amelia  oo. 
Flat'*fl«h«  ft.    {ZoO.)    See  PLxtmoirBcrss. 
Flat'-ff»ot«><l,  a.  Firm-footed ;  determined. 
Flat  Fork,  in  IT.  VirgimiA,  a  post-office  of  Roane  co. 
Flat  Head«  in  i^fitaaa,  a  poet-office  of  Missoula  co. 
Flafkcad  In'dlaaSv  <^  called  Saush  or  Srluii, 
a  tribe  of  American  Indians  who  formerlv  iiihaliited  a 
territory  between  Lat  4SP  and  50^  N.  and  Lon.  UT^  and 
1210  W.,  now  part  of  Wsshington.    Having  become 
ssni-cirilixed,  this  tribe  was  removed   (1871)   to   the 
Joko  Valley,  Montana,  and  now  uumliera  about  l.nuii. 
8o  called  on  account  of  a  practice  fumieily  prevalent 
among  them  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  infants  b>- 
artificial  means.    They  are  short  of  stature  and  badly 
formctl,  vrith  wide  mouth,  thick  nose  and  lips,  and  large 
noatrils.    The  flattening  of  the  head  was  accomplished 
by  sut^ecting  the  skull  of  the  infant  to  severe  mechan- 
ical pressure  during  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  its 
life.    The  operation  did  not  appear  to  diminish  tha 
cranial  capacity  or  whole  volume  uf  the  brain. 
Wlmf  iroa,  n.    An  instrument  for  smoothing  cloth 

sad-iron. 
Fiafklll  Oeek«  in  New  Jeney,  enters  the  I>elaware 

BiTer  l-«-t.  Sussex  and  Wnrren  cos. 
Flat1aa4l«,  in  JV>w  York,  a  post-villafEe  and  township 
of  King's  CO.,  abt.  7  m.  S  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Brook< 

FMt  Uck«  In  Kentudrjf,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 
Flat^air*  <»'*-     ^ith  the  flat  side;  flntlong. 
Wlmt^kiw^[»9adv.    Not  edgewise;  flntlong.  (R.) 
FlatlaaiP*  odr.    With  the  flat  side  downwards;  not 


—A  post-rillage  of  Shelby  oo.,  about  12  m.  a  by  W.  of 
ShelbTTille. 

Flat  iMCk,  In  JTealadby,  a  post-office  of  Puhwkl  oo. 

Flat  Rock,  in  IficAiyoa.  a  post-rillage  of  Wayne  co., 
on  Huron  river,  atiout  25  m.  8.W.  of  Detroit. 

Flat  Rock,  in  Miatouri,  a  rilUge  of  Cape  Girardeau 
CO.,  about  180  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Flat  Rock,  in  North  OaroUHOy  a  post-office  of  Hender* 
son  county. 

Flat  Rock,  in  Ohio^  a  flourishing  township  of  Henry 
county. 

— A  post-office  of  Senera  co. 

Flat  Rock,  in  Sontk  Gtrolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Kershaw  co. 

Flat  Rock  Creek,  (Ind.  Puck^up-kah,)  in  /fidiana, 
rises  in  Henry  co.,  and  flowing  generally  S.W.  through 
Rush,  Decatur,  and  Shelby  cos.,  enters  the  £.  or  Drift- 
wood Fork  of  White  River  at  (Toluiubun  in  Bartholo- 
mew CO. :  length  abt.  100  m. 

Flat  Rock  €reek,  in  S.  Oimlina,  enters  the  Wa- 
teroe  River  abt.  8  m.  N.W.  of  CHmdun. 

Flat  Hhoal  Creek,  in  Ueorgia^  enters  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  in  Harris  en. 

Flat  Skoals,  or  Flat  Shoal  Factort,  in  Otorgia^  a 
pust-vtlUge  uf  Meriwether  co.,  on  Flint  RiTer,  about  95 
m.  W.  of  MilledgeviUe. 

Flatten,  (Aa^n,)  v.  a.    To  make  flat;  to  reduce  to  an 
equal,  level,  or  even  surface ;  to  level.  —  To  beat  down ; 
to  lay  flat;  — hence,  to  deject;  to  dispirit;  to  depress. 
To  make  vapid  or  insipid. 
(ifM«.)    To  lower  or  let  fall  the  pitch. 
To  flatten  a  $aiL    {JSaut.)    To  spread  a  sail  length* 
wise  of  a  ship,  occasioning  a  lateral  effect  only. 
■V.  n.    To  grow  or  become  flat  or  eTen  on  the  surfiioe ;  to 
become  dead,  stale,  Tapid,  or  tasteless ;  to  become  dull, 
inert,  or  spiritless ;  to  become,  as  a  sound,  less  sharp  or 
acute. 

Flat'ter,  n.  He  who  or  that  which  makes  flat — Among 
blacksmiths,  a  flat  swage. 

Flat'ter,  r.  a.  [Fr. ;  probably  fh>m  'L.flatdre,  tnq.  fh>m 
flo.flatum^  to  blow;  Icel.^odra,  to  deceive  by  blandish- 
ments.] To  inflate  with  blandishments  or  exaggerated 
praises ;  to  deceive  with  fidr  words ;  to  cajole ;  to  whee- 
dle ;  to  coax ;  to  attempt  to  win  by  artful  compliments.— 
To  soothe  or  gratify  by  praise  or  obsequiousness;  to 
please  a  person  by  applause  or  fitvorable  notice :  to  com- 

EUment.  —  To  pmise  falsely  ;  to  encourage  by  favorable 
ut  insincere  notice,  representations,  or  indications;  to 
raise  lalse  hopes  in. 
•'  Mother. . . lay  not  that/sMsria^  oaotloa  to  yoor  soaL"  8kak$. 

FlarterbUnd,v.a.  To  bUndwith  flattery  or  false 
praise,  (r.) 

Flat'terer,  n.   One  who  flatters ;  a  wheedler ;  a  fawn- 
er; a  lick-spittle;  one  who  endeavors  to  gain  Ikvor  by 
pleasing  but  undue  praise. 
"  The  BMSt  ahjeet/btftsrsrs  dsgeaerats  late  the  grtafesst  tyrmals.'* 


••  mmt  a  Ms*  was  there  gtveo  ?  As  it  had  Ikllsn /aOmy."  Shake 
Flatly,  ode.     Horixontally:   evenly;  without  spirit 

frigidly;  positively;  downright 

•  ■•  la  Ihsas  wan  hadjlatfy  refased  his  aid. '  —  atdmep. 
Flafaeflft,  n,    Bute  or  quality  of  being  flat.—  Even- 

neas  or  levelness  of  snriace ;  want  of  relief  or  promi- 
nence ;  as,  the  flatneu  of  a  country,  the  flatness  of  a 

flgvra. 
^Deadneas ;  dulness ;  insipidity ;  vapidness ;  m,  flatness  of 

cider.  —  D^ection ;  depression :  lack  of  spirit  or  riracity ; 

mental  prostration.— Lack  of  variety;  insipidity:  du1n*HiH. 
( Jhu.)  Grarity  of  pitch ;  as,  flatneu  of  sound.  ( U»e<i 

in  contradistinction  to  sharpnets.) 
Flat  RiTer,  in  Michigan^  enters  Omnd  R.  in  Kent  co. 
Flat  RiTer,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Frmcoin  o>. 
Flat  River,  in  S.  (hrUina^  enters  the  Neuse  River 

from  Wake  oo. 
— A  post-oOlce  of  Durtiam  co. 
Flat  Rock,  in  Georyia^  a  p<«t-<>fficeof  Muscogee  co., 

about  lU  ni.  N.  E.  of  ii;li.ntl>U9. 
Flat  Rock«  in  lUimou,  a  (xwi-offlrif  of  Crawfurri  co. 
Flat  Rock,  in  indyima,  a  u.wii»i.i|.  «.f  i>Hnhulumew 

ONIUtV. 


Flat'terlnyly,  adv.  In  a  flattering  manner. 

Flat'terer,  n.    [Fr.  flatterie.]   Act  of  one  who  flatters ; 
fiilse  praise :  adulation ;  obsequiousness;  wheedling;  sy- 
cophancy ;  Just  commendation  which  gratifles  self-love. 
'•  Jlollsry 's  the  food  of  fDols."  —  A»0. 

Flat'tlBfP,  n.  In  house-painting,  a  mode  of  painting  in 
which  the  surface  is  left.  When  flnished,  without  gloss. 
The  material  is  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  secures  the  colors,  and,  when  used  in  the 
finishing,  leaves  the  paint  quite  dcstd.  —  A  mode  of 
keening  sliding  in  a  dead  or  unburnished  state,  by 
slightly  siring  it  —  Rolling  out  of  metal,  as  iron,  ike, 
into  sheets,  by  the  process  of  cylindric  pressure. 

Flat'tlsk,  a.  Tending  to  flatness;  somewhat  flat 

Flat'nlence,  Flat  alencjr,  n.  [  Lat.>IattM,  a  blast] 
{Med.)  A  morbid  collection  of  gases  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  commonly  Hrising  from  indigestion,  or  fh)m  in- 
dulgence in  certain  kinds  uf  vegetable  food.  When, 
ftrom  any  weakness  in  the  digestive  powers,  food  re- 
mains in  the  stomach  in  an  undigested  state,  fermenta- 
tion takes  place,  and  gases  are  formed.  F.  is  usually 
symptoniHtic  of  other  diseases  —  indigestion,  colic,  chol- 
era, hysteria,  or  nervous  debility.  For  its  cure,  carmin- 
atives, tonics,  and  aperients  are  resorted  to;  and  strict 
attention  to  diet  is  necessary,  taking  only  such  food  ss 
is  li^ht  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  avoiding  all  oleraceons 
vegetables,  peas,  beans,  and  flatulent  fruits.  Weak 
brandy  and  water,  as  a  l>everage  at  dinner,  is  also  very 
beneflcial.  When  the  pain  is  excessive,  hot  applications 
to  the  stomach  and  frictions  will  frequently  aObrd  con- 
siderable relief. 

Flat'ulent,  a.  [L.  Lat.  flatulentus,  fh>m  /o,  ,fiatwt,  to 
blow.J  Windy:  affected  with  air  generated  in  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines.  —  Turgid  with  air ;  as,  a  flatulent 
tumor.  (Qmney.)— Oenerating,  or  apt  to  generate  wind 
in  the  stomach;  as,  ^ peas  Kroflat%aent.^^Arbuthnot.)  — 
Empty;  vain;  puffy;  pretentious  without  substance; 
as,  '*  K  flatulent  writer."  —  Dryden. 

Flat'nlentlT,  adv.  In  a  flatulent  manner. 

Fla'tus,  n.  [Ijit,  fh>m^re,  to  blow.]  Flatulence:  an 
I  iiccuniulation  of  generated  air  in  the  cavities  of  the 
I     stomach. 

—A  puff  of  wind;  a  breath  of  air. 

\  Flat'wise,  a.  or  adv.  [Flat  and  wrM^.]  With  the  flat 
!  siile  dtiwnward,  or  next  to  another  object ;  —  opposed  to 
I     figewiff.. 

Flat'woodn.  in  Annsyteomo,  a  P.  0.  of  Fayette  co. 

Flwt  Woodfi,  in  W.  Ftrm'nia,a  P.  0.  of  Braxton  co. 

Flannt,  (  flUnt.)  v.  a.  [Probably  from  Qer.  flaUem,  to 
flit,  U>  move  about,  to  flutter.]  To  flutter;  to  show  or 
sproiid  out;  to  display  one's  self  ostentatiouslv;  as, 
'Mi'teleMs  ornament  Hud  flaunting  show."  (Dryden.)— 
To  carry  a  pert  or  saucy  appearance ;  as,  tkfltumttng  Jade. 

— n.  Anything  displayed  for  show. 


Flaant'iBirlT*  '^^'  1°  >^  flaunting  way  ur  manner. 

Flan'tilt,  n.  [From  It.  flauto,  a  flute.]  A  flute-pUyer 
a  flutist 

FlaYca'cent,  a.  [Lat  flavucesu^  from  flavttSj  yellow.) 
Yellowish. 

Flavlc'oaioas,  a.  [From  Lnt^lavw,  and  ooaia,  hair.J 
Yellow-haired. 

Fla'Tlns,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  Rome,  fh>m 
which  came  the  emperors  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domi- 
tian. 

Flavor,  Flavonr,  (fld'ta-,)  n.  [Tr.flairer.  to  smell, 
to  suiff;  to  scent]  Quality  of  that  which  affects  the 
sense  of  smell ;  odor ;  flragranoe :  as,  the^r«'r  of  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers.  —  Quality  of  anything  which  affects  or 
gratifles  the  taste  or  palate;  relish;  savor;  gusto;  as, 
sherry  of  a  nutty  ^ror.  —  The  quality  of  a  substance 
which  affects  the  smell  or  taste  in  any  manner, 
-r.  a.  To  communicate  some  quality  to  a  thing  that  may 
affect  the  smell  or  taste. 

Flavored,  Flavoured,  (fld'virdAp.  a.  Possessing 
flavor ;  having  an  agreeable  taste ;  as,  hlgh-Jfarored  game. 

Fla'vorlees,  a.  Wanting  flavor;  insipid;  tasteless. 

Fla'voronii,  a.   Agreeable  to  the  taste  or  smell ;  im 

Crting  flavor. 
bW,  n.  [W.  #aie,  a  splinter,  from  flla,  a  parting 
off  or  from ;  Gr.  phlad^  to  crush,  to  bruise  in  pieces ; 
Sansk.  6cU,  to  cut  off.]  A  breach ;  a  crack ,  a  gap  or  fis- 
sure ;  a  defect  made  by  breaking  or  splitting;  as,  a^laie 
in  a  table.— A  blemish ;  a  defect;  a  fkult;  an  imperibo- 
tion';  as,  a  flaw  in  a  woman's  reputation,  a  flaw  in  a 
will,  Ac. — A  tumult;  an  uproar;  a  sudden  burst  of 
disorder ;  a  row. 

•*  Calm  the  ftiry  of  this  ■sadbralasd/mt.'*  —  Skmkt. 
(Xaut.)   A  sudden  burst  of  wind ;  a  sudden  gust  or 
blast  of  short  duration. 

"  Sooir  aad  hail,  aad  stormy  fast  aad/mt."  —  JTUlea. 
— V.  a.   To  break ;  to  crnck;  to  make  a  fissure  in ;  to  rio- 
late ;  to  make  unequal. 

"  The  cap  was/sm'd  with  a  malUtads  of  Uttls  eraoks."  —  Soyls. 
Flawless,  a.  Free  from  flawj  without  deftet  or  blem- 
ish ;  as,  AflawUu  star. 
Flaw'y ,  a.  Full  of  flaws  or  cracks ;  defective ;  kulty ; 

broken. 
— SuhJect  to  sudden  gusts  of  vrind. 

Flax,  n.  \kA.fleax:  Fris.  /lax;  'D.tias;  Qw.  flaehs. 
Allied  to  Latpiioo,  Qr.pl»6,  to  wear.]  (Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  genus  of  plants  Lwmi,  n.  v. 

(Manvf.)  The  flbreof  the  Linum  usitatissimum^  sepa- 
rated from  the  woody  portion  of  the  plant,  and  ridded  of 
any  impurities,  after  which  it  is  spun  int^  thread,  from 
which  state  it  is  woven  into  Ltntu,  q.r.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  fruit  of 
Egyptian  discov- 
ery, as  the  cover- 
ings of  the  mum- 
mies found  in  the 
pyramids  all  at- 
test to  their  being 
composed  of  what  , 
is  generally  | 
termed  flax. 
The  flax-plant  is 
of  slender  form, 
and  of  annual 
growth.  It  reach- 
es generally  the 
height  of  from  2 
to  8  feet,  and  has 
small  lanceolate 
leaves,  which  ter- 
minate at  the  ex- 
tremities in  deli- 
cate blue  flowers, 
which  are  after- 
wards replaced  by 
seed-vessels,  con- 
taining each  ten 
seeds.  The  plant 
itself  grows  over 
the  whole  extent 
of  Europe,  Aria, 
and  America.  The 
time  for  gather- 
i  ng  the  flax  is 

when  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  off,  and  when  the  3talk 
has  a  yellow  appearance.  The  stalks  are  then  stripped, 
and  the  seed-lA>lls  carefully  gathered,  and  stored  up  for 
the  next  year's  siipph'.  The  flrst  pnM«*M)  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  flax  is  to  Meep  the  stalks  in  water  until 
decomposition  and  fermentation  take  place:  tlmt  causes 
the  glutinous  matterwhich  binds  the  winmIv  mid  flbroiu 
parts  together,  to  become  separated  The  dumtion  of 
this  process  is  from  six  to  twenty  da.vs,iicc«>r«liii>e  ro  the 
quality  of  the  water  employed,  and  tlie  state  of  tlie  flax- 
plant.  After  the  flrst  pnM;ees.  the  "talks  are  dried,  and 
in  this  state  they  may  be  kept  in  sheaves  for  years.  Af- 
ter the  flax  has  lieen  retted  (ss  the  flrst  operation  is 
railed)  and  dried,  it  is  broken,  repeatedly  beaten  with  a 
flat  piece  of  wo«h1,  and  als<i  scuichfd,  in  order  to  remove 
all  woody  particles  from  the  flhre.  The  last  operation 
is  termed  h^kling,  which  consists  in  combining  tiie  flax 
through  and  throngh,  in  order  to  separate  the  different 
threads;  after  which  it  is  prepare<l  for  the  spinner's 
hands.  This  process  is  required  as  much  to  straighten 
the  fibre,  as  to  lessen  any  knotM  or  irregtilarities  in  the 
flhunents.  Tlie  action  of  the  lieckles  divides  the  scutched 
flax  into  two  fiortions,  —  the  long  ones,  which  remain 
straight  after  the  operation,  l>eing  temie<l  lin^s,  And  the 
woolly  mass  tow.  both  of  these  are  spun ;  but  the  line 
aflbrding  better  yarii,  is„qf  coirs^^em&flfaluableof 
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fh«  twu.  The  great  object  in  heckling  is  to  produce  the 
greateat  poMible  amount  of  line,  and  the  least  poedble 
amount  of  tow.— See  Spinning,  Unkn. 

#lax-eoinb,  (Jldktfkdm,)  n.  A  hatchet,  or  toothed 
instrument  reeembling  a  comb,  used  in  dressing  flax. 

FlAx'-dreaser,  n.  One  who  combs  and  prepares  flax 
for  the  Hpinner. 

Flax'-dreasiniT*  *^  ^®  process  of  breaking  and 
swingling  flax. 

Flaxen,  {flakt'n,)  a.  Made  of  flax :  as,  Jiaxm  thread.  — 
Resembling  flax ;  of  the  color  of  flax ;  ikir ;  as,  flaxen 
hair,  t%  flaxen  wig. 

Flax'maii,  John,  a  celebrated  English  sculptor,  b.  at 
York,  1755.  His  father  was  a  figure-moulder.  The  son, 
from  his  earliest  years,  exhibited  and  cultivated  his  tal- 
ent for  designing,  and  was  also  attracted  br  the  pictu- 
resque conceptions  of  Greek  mythology,  ue  began  to 
study  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1770,  earning  for  some 
time  a  liring  by  making  designs  for  Wedgwood  the 
potter,  and  other  persons.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1787, 
and  during  the  seven  years  he  spent  there,  his  wife  ac- 
corapanyiug  him,  he  acquired  the  highest  reputation  by 
thrue  series  of  deiaigns,  the  illustrations  to  Homer,  2B»- 
chylus,  and  Dante.  He  was  chosen  A.R.A.  in  1797,  and 
professor  of  sculpture  in  1810.  The  monument  to  Lord 
Mansfield  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  group  of  Otphalut 
and  Aurora,  Fiycfu,  the  group  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  Satan,  are  among  his  best  works.  He  executed 
many  exquisite  bassi-relieTi,  oompodtions  fh>m  Scrip- 
ture But^ects,  and  marked  by  some  special  religious  sen- 
timent. The  monuments  to  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Rey- 
nolds in  St.  Paul's  are  by  his  hand.  One  of  his  latest 
and  finest  productions  is  the  Shield  o/AchilUs.  D.  1826. 
The  sculptures  and  sketches  of  Flaxman  are  now  de- 
posited and  exhibited  in  a  Qallery,  called  the  **■  Flaxman 
Hall,'*  at  University  College,  London.  His  Lecturet  on 
fttiZp^ure  passed  through  a  new  edition  in  1866. 

Flax-seed,  n.    The  seed  of  tht>  flax-plant;  linseed. 

Flax'weed,  n.    (Bol.)    See  Linaua. 

Flax'-weneh,  n.    A  female  employed  in  spinning. 

Flax'jTy  a.    Like  flax ;  flaxen;  of  a  light  color;  fair. 

Flay,  v.a.  [AS.flean;  Gr.pAfet«5,to  peel,  from  pKkio$^ 
rind,  peel,  from  phlid^  to  overflow ;  the  bark  or  rind 
bursting  when  the  tree  overflows  with  sap.]  To  take 
the  skin  or  rind  off;  to  skin;  to  strip  off;  m,  to  flay  an 
ox,  to  be  flayed  alive. 

Flay'er,  n.  One  who  flays ;  one  who  strips  off  the  hide 
or  skin. 

Flea,n.  [A.S.flea;  D.vloo;  IceL>l^;  Ger.^Io^  The 
root  is  found  in  A.  S.  flagon,  fl^&ogai^  to  flee,  to  escape.] 
(ZolU.)  The  proper  position  of  this  insect  in  entomo- 
logical classincation  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. By  many  authorities,  including  the  distinguished 
names  of  Latrellle,  Kirby,  and  Spence,  the  Fleas  (which 
form  the  Linnaean  genus  FuUx)  are  considered  to  form 
a  distinct  order;  the  former  naturalist  treating  of  them 
under  the  order  Siphonaptera^  and  the  latter,  the  order 
AphanipUra.  By  others  they  have  been  arranged  with 
the  order  IHptera,  but  with  little  reason,  for  in  certain 
important  characteristics  they  widely  differ  from  them. 
Although,  to  all  appearance,  apterous,  the  flea  possesses 
the  rudiments  of  wings,  which  are  four  in  number,  in 
the  form  of  homy  plates,  on  the  sides  of  the  meto-  and 
meta-thoracic  segments,  the  hindmost  pair  being  some- 
what larger  than  the  other.  This  distinctive  character 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  Spence,  that 
we  have  adopted.    See  Apuakiptira. 

Flea-bane,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  various  plants 
of  the  genus  Rrigeron,  from  their  supposed  efllcacy  in 
driving  away  fleas.  The  leaves  of  Pj/rHhrum  cameum 
and  roseum  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  largely  Uded  in  the 

f  reparation  of  Pertianpotodert  used  to  destroy  insectn. 
ea'-blte,  n.  The  sting  or  bite  of  a  flea;  the  red  spot 
caused  by  such  sting  or  bite. — Any  small  hurt  or  pain 
like  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  flea. 

Flea'-bl tten,  a.    Stung  by  fleas. — Mean ;  worthless : 

Fleak,  n.  [Lat  >loccia,  a  twist  of  straw.]  A  small 
thread,  lock,  or  twist. —  Anything  made  of  parts  trans- 
versely laid. 

Fleak'lniT*  ^-  ^  preparatory  covering  of  reeds,  over 
which  the  final  covering  is  lidd.  In  thatching  a  house. 

Fleam,  n.  [Gr.  phleb>iUnnon,  ttom  phlebs,  a  vein,  and 
temnein,  to  cut.]  A  sharp  instrument  used  by  fturrient 
to  bleed  horses  and  cattle.  It  consists  of  a  small, 
pointed  blade,  thrust  from  a  sheath  by  means  of  a  spring. 

Flear,  n.  A  v.    See  Flur. 

Flea'-wort«  n.  (Bot.)  Same  asfleabane.  SeeEuaxRON. 

Flecbe,  C/loa**,)  n.  [Fr.^A*, -an  arrow.]  (R>rf.)  A 
small  work,  so  called  because  its  outline  resembles  the 
shape  of  a  broad  arrow.  It  consists  of  two  fiices  meet- 
ing in  a  point,  and  forming  a  salient  angle.  This  defen- 
sive outwork  is  sometimes  thrown  up  during  a  siege,  to 
enable  the  besieged  to  pour  an  enfilading  fire  along  some 
of  the  trenches  of  the  enemy ;  or  it  is  constructed  in 
«  connection  with  the  main  works  of  any  fortified  place, 
to  command  any  small  valley  or  glen  that  might  other- 
wise be  made  available  by  the  enemy  as  a  means  of  ap- 
proach to  the  fortifications. 

Fleche,  (I^aOa  town  of  France.    See  La  Flxcrs. 

Fl^ehier,  IbiPRiT,  (flai^she-ai,)  a  French  pulpit 
orator  and  prelate,  b.  at  Femes,  1632,  county  of  Avig- 
non. He  was  greatly  admired  as  a  preacher  at  Paris, 
and  his  funeral  orations  set  him  on  a  level  with  Bocsuet. 
In  1673  he  was  received  at  the  French  Academy,  and  in 
1686  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lavaur.  Shortlv  after  he 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Nismes ;  and  died  in  1710. 
His  entire  works  were  published  aher  his  death,  in  10 
vols.  8vo. 

Fleek,  V.  a,  [AJB.flikken;  Qm.  flecken^  a  spot.]  To 
variegate  with  divert  colors;  to  spot;  to  dapple;  to 
mottle. 


FlecliL'er.  v.  a.  To  spot;  to  mark  with  strokes  or 
touches  of  different  colors ;  to  fleck. 

Flee'Uon,  n.  rLat.yiectu>,  from/setere,  to  bend.]  The 
act  or  power  of  bending. 

(Grain.)    The  variation  of  words  by  declension,  com- 
psrison,  or  coi\Jngation. 

Flee'tor,  Flexor,  n.  (Anat.)  The  name  of  several 
muscles,  the  oflSce  of  which  is  to  bend  parts  into  which 
thev  are  inserted. 

Fledire,  v.a.  [A.S.  fleogan,  to  fly;  Qer.  flUgeln,  to 
supply  with  wings.]  To  furnish  with  feathers,  or  wings ; 
to  supply  with  the  feathent  for  flight. 

— a.  Full-feathered ;  able  to  fly ;  qualified  to  leave  the  neat. 

Fleds^llUiTy  *>*  A  young  bird  recently  fledged. 

Flee,  r.  n.  {imp.  and  pp.  plxd;  ppr.  plixino.)  [A.  S. 
fleon;  D.  vlieden;  Icel.  >fya;  Qer.fliehen;  hai,  fuffio; 
Gr.  pheugd^  to  flee.  The  distinction  between  flee  and 
fly  ought  to  be  carefully  observed.]  To  run  away ;  to 
run  with  rapidity,  as  from  danger;  to  attempt  to  escape; 
to  hasten  from  dsiiger  or  expected  evil ;  to  hasten  away ; 
sometimes  preceding/rom. 

— V.  a.  To  shun ;  to  run  from ;  to  escape ;  to  avoid ;  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from. 

Fleeee,  n.  [A.S.^y<,>le«;  Ger.^Zten;  Lat.  veiZta.]  The 
coat  of  wool  shcnm  from  a  sheep  at  one  time.  See  Wool. 
■V.  a.  To  clip  the  fleece  of  a  sheep.  —  To  strip  of  money 
or  property ;  to  pull  off;  to  plunder ;  as,  to  fleece  the 
public.  — To  spread  over;  to  cover,  as  with  wool. 

Fleece,  (Order  of  tbe  Oolden.)  [Fr.  totson  tfor.] 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  among  European  orders 
of  knighthood.  It  was  founded  by  Philip  III.,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  1490;  and  as  by  its  foundation  his  succes- 
sors were  dechured  to  be  hereditary  grand-masters,  that 
title  passed,  with  the  Burgundian  inheritance,  to  the 
house  of  Austria ;  thence,  after  the  death  of  Charles  V., 
to  the  Spanish  line  of  that  house :  but  when  the  mon- 
archy of  Spain  passed  to  the  Bourl>ons,  and  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  Austria,  the  archdukes  of  Austria 
claimed  the  grand-mastership ;  and  claims  are  made  on 
it  at  present  both  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  king 
of  Spain.  The  order  is  consequently  conferred  both  at 
Vienna  and  Bladrid,  and  is,  in  both  courts,  the  highest 
in  point  of  rank.  —  See  Fig.  570. 

Fleeee^ess,  a.    Having  no  fleece. 

Flee'eer,  n.  One  who  strips,  or  takes  by  severe  exac- 
tions. 

Flee'ejr,  a.  Woolly ;  covered  with  wool ;  mb,  fleecy  flocks. 

— Soft;  resembling  wool ;  as,  the  fleecy  east 

Fleer,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  fleardian,  to  trifle ;  Icel.  flyra,  to 
laogh,  to  grinT]  To  mock ;  to  Jest ;  to  gibe  with  inso- 
lence and  contempt ;  as,  **  to  fleer  and  scorn  at  our 
solemnity.'*  {Shaks.)^Tio  leer;  to  grin  with  an  air  of 
civility. 

Fleer,  v.  a.  To  mock ;  to  flout 

Fleer,  n.  Mockery  expressed  either  by  words  or  looks. 
—  A  deceitfhl  grin  of  civility. 

Fleer'er,  n.  One  who  jests  insultinglv ;  a  mocker. 

Fleer'lnirlyy  ^i^'v.  In  a  mocking  ur  derisive  manner. 

Fleet,  a  celebrated  London  prison,  situated  in  the  Fleet, 
a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  now  covered  over;  it  existed 
as  early  as  the  13th  cent.  Pulled  down  in  1845.  Noted 
for  its  Fleet  marriages^  clandestinely  performed  by  cler- 
gymen imprisoned  for  debt ;  forbidden  by  statute,  1754. 

Fleet,  n.  [A.  S.  flota^  fiiei^  a  ship,  from  fleotan,  to  float ; 
Du.  vtoot;  Fr.  and  Ger.  floUe;  Swed.  and  It  flolta; 
San.  flaade.  Root,  Sansk.  plu,  to  swim.]  This  term 
applies  to  the  different  detachments,  or  squadrons, 
which  form  the  navy  of  any  country,  which  are  star 
tioned  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  defence,  aggres- 
sion, or  intimidation.  In  the  more  extended  interpre- 
tation of  the  term,  it  is  also  applied  to  any  company  of 
vessels  united  together,  and  sailing  with  one  ot(Ject 
either  mercantile  or  warlike. 

Fleet,  n.  [A.8.fl4ot;  Dn.vliet}  A  creek;  an  inlet; 
an  SQstuary ;  a  river ;  a  broad  ditch. 

Fleet,  a.  ricel.  fliotr,  quick,  swift,  nimble.]  Swift  of 
pace;  nimble;  light  and  quick  in  motion,  or  moving 
with  lightness  and  celerity :  moving  with  velocity, as  the 
wind ;  as,  a  fleet  horse,  a  fleet  runner. 

—Light;  superficially  fruitful ;  thin;  as,  a  fleet  soil.  (Eng. 
prov.) 

Fleet,  v.n.  [Icel.^y<a,  to  hasten.   SeeFuT.1  To  hasten; 
to  flit  as  a  light  substance ;  to  be  in  a  transient  state. 
"  This  world  is  aU  a  Jl^Ung  ■how."— JToorc 
(Naut.^  To  slip  down  the  barrel  of  a  capstan;  as,  to 
fleet  a  cable. 

— V.  a.  To  skim,  or  pass  rapidly  over  the  surface  of. 
"  la  nrall  wood  on  Adrl«n  golf  doth  JU*t."—Fairi«  Qkmim. 

— ^To  cause  to  pass  over  lightly  or  hastily;  to  consume 
in  plensure  or  merriment ;  as,  *'  to  fleet  the  time  care- 
lesslv."  —  Shaks. 

— [A.  S.  flit,  cream.]  To  skim  cream  ftt>m  the  sur&ce  oC 
(NatU.)  To  draw  asunder  the  blocks  of ;  as,  to  fleet  a 
tackle. — To  make  to  slip  down  the  barrel  of  a  wiadlass, 
as  a  chain. 

Fleet'-foot,  Fleet'-footed,  a.  Swift  of  foot;  run- 
ning rapidly. 

Tleet'ingt  p.  a.  Passing  rapidly;  not  durable;  tran- 
sient; momentary;  transitory;  evanescent;  BJ^^flteting 


Joys. 


Fleetly,  adv.    Swiftly;  nimbly:  with  swift  pace. 
Fleet'ness,  n.  Swiftness;  rapidity ;  velocity ;  celerity, 

speed;  quickness;  nimbleness. 
FleefvlUe,  in  PeHwtylvauia,  a  post-village  of  Lacka- 
co..  about  150  ni.  N.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 


Fleet'-wlnced,  a.  Flying  rapidly. 

Fleet' W€M»a,  a  sea-port  and  bathing-resort  of  England, 

CO.  Lancaster,  at  the  entrance  of  Morecarabe  Bay.  18  m. 

N.W.  of  Preston;  pop.  4.728. 


_  See  Pblxom. 

Flem.  n.    See  Flkam. 

Flein^lnir9  *••    An  inhabitant  or  native  of  FlanderL 

Flem'liury  in  KeniHcky,  a  N.  E.  oo.;  orso,  about  340 
sq.  m.  .mrsrs.  Licking  river,  aud  Fleming,  Fox.  and 
Triple  creeks.  Surface,  divenifled;  toil,  fertile.  Mm. 
Iron  and  limestone.  CapUal,  Flemingsburgb.  i\ip. 
(1890)  16,078. 

FlemiiBir*  iQ  JficAH/on,  a  po»t-office  of  Livingston  co. 

FlemlniT*  i"  ^"^  ^^^«  *  post-town  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  on  Owasco  lake.  5  m.  8.  W.  of  Auburn. 

FlenUnc,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Licking  co^  about  10 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Newark. 

— A  post-ofllce  of  Washington  county. 

FlemlniTy  in  Panuylvama^  the  poet-office  of  UniouTille, 
Centre  county. 

Flemlun.  in  Induma,  a  vilL  of  Shelby  co.,  about  5  m. 
8.  by  W.  of  Shelbyville. 

Flein'inirabarirl>9  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Fleming  county,  about  76  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Frank- 
fort. 

Flem'IncSTtlle,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Tioga 
CO.,  about  6  m.  N.  E.  of  Oswego. 

Flein'lnir^n,  in  Florida,  a  post-ofDce  of  Marion  co. 

FlemlnfctOii,  in  North  Oarolina,nrill  of  Wake  co.. 
about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Flemlnipton,  in  Nno  Jersey,  a  post-village,  rap.  of 
Hunteroon  county,  about  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tr«n< 
ton. 

FlemlniTton,  in  /^muyloaiua,  a  post-village  of  Oi»> 
ton  CO. 

Flemlnirton,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  pos^vlIlage  of  Taylor 
CO.,  about  10  ni.  S.W.  of  Grafton. 

Flem'liiflrvllle,  in  ioioa,  a  post-office  of  Linn  oo. 

Flem'lsn^.    Of  or  belonging  to  Flanders. 

Flemish  BrleliLS,  n.  pi.  Bricks  of  a  yellowish  color, 
used  for  pavements.  They  are  harder  than  the  ordinary 
brick,  and  72  of  them  will  pave  a  square  ynrd. 

Flem'ish-honie,  n.  (NatU.)  An  extra  foo^^op•  at 
the  extremities  of  the  topsail-yards. 

Flemiah  lAnaraaffe  and  Iilteratore.  The 
F.  is  the  vernacular  languatce  of  the  Flemings,  an  an- 
cient people  who  inhabit  certain  parts  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  who  number  upwards  of  2,0ii0,000.  It  is  a 
form  of  the  Low  German,  and  the  Dutch  of  the  present 
day  is  a  modern  offshoot  of  it  It  is  more  palatal  and 
nasal  than  the  language  of  Holland,  which,  un  the  other 
hand,  is  more  guttural;  but  the  differences  are  not 
essential.  So  little  change  hHS  taken  plai  e  in  this  lan- 
guage, that  the  earlimt  monument  of  its  literature^  an 
ordinance  of  Duke  Henry  I.  of  Brabant  (1229X  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  at  the  present  day.  Am<ing  the  more 
renuirkable  of  the  earliest  works  in  this  language  are. 
the  RymbybeJ,  or  "  Bible  in  Rhyme,**  nn<i  the  Spiegel 
HiiOiricel,  the  "  Historical  Mirror,"  of  J.  Van  Maerlant 
(bom  in  1236^  the  "Civic  Laws  of  Antwerp"  (1300): 
the  "Chronicle  of  J.  Van  Clere,"  and  many  others;  a 
translation  of  Boethins,  by  Jacob  Velt.  of  Bruges,  of  the 
15th  century,  and  the  *'  Hive  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
by  Philip  Van  Waraix  (15C0).  Miiuy  French  forms  of 
speech  were  introduced  during  the  Burgundian  reign, 
and  also  many  Ihitch  during  the  sway  of  the  Ha|i«burg»: 
so  that  the  old  Flemish  lost  much  of  its  purity  and 
terseness.  Hooft,  Vondel,  and  Cats  are  the  three  men 
whoee  names  figure  moet  prominently  among  the  writers 
of  the  17th  century:  but  the  18th  furnishes  scarcely 
any  name  of  note.  Under  Napoleon,  every  effort  was 
made  to  suppress  the  use  of  this  language  and  intro- 
duce the  French;  and  it  is  only  since  the  revolution  of 
1890  that  the  Flemish  has  again  come  to  occupy  its  for- 
mer position.  Since  that  time  numerous  societies  and 
unions  have  been  formt^  newspapers  and  poiodicals 
published,  and  other  means  adopted,  with  a  view  to 
diffusing  a  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  language.  Among  the  names  of  those  who  have 
most  exerted  themselves  with  this  ol*Ject  are :  WilleuM, 
Blommnert  Van  Hyswick,  Conscience,  Van  de  Voorde, 
Delecourt,  Pantsenberg,  Van  Duyse,  Snellaert,  De  Laet, 
Dedecker.  David,  and  Bommnn.  The  government  was 
at  first  opposed  to,  or  at  least  looked  with  coldnetcs  npon, 
this  movement;  but  latterly  it  has  come  to  recognize 
it,  and  give  it  countenance.  On  the  occasion  of  a  lin- 
guistic congreM  at  Ghent,  in  1841,  the  members  of  the 
government,  for  the  first  time,  publicly  addressed  the 
people  in  the  F  language. 

Fleni'lsh  Sehool.  (Btinting.)  Tlie  school  formed 
in  Flanders,  orighially  establislHHl  by  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck,  at  G  bent  and  Bruges,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  allied  to  the  old 
School  of  (Toiogne  in  its  method  of  execution :  but  the 
Van  Eycks  exchanged  the  tempera  vehicle  for  VNraiafa. 
Memling,  Roger  Vender  Weyden,  Quinten  Malays, 
Bfabuse,  and  Anton^  Moro  were  the  great  masters  uf 
the  earlier  period.  Rubens  and  Vandyck  were  the  great 
masters  of  the  second  period,  after  it  became  the  fashion 
to  study  in  Italy.  Sny tiers,  Jordaens,  (Caspar  de  Crayer, 
and  the  younger  Teniers  were  also  great  masters.  The 
works  of  this  school  are  distinguished  by  the  most  per^ 
feet  display  of  chinroscuro,  high  finishing  without  dry- 
ness, by  an  admirable  union  of  colors  well  blended  and 
contrasted,  and  by  a  flowing,  luxurious  pencil.  But  the 
Flemish  painters,  like  the  Dutch,  represented  nwture  as 
they  found  her,  and  not  as  she  should  be.  Ru liens  and 
Vandyck,  though  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  were  not 
free  from  this  defect 

Flench,  v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  blubber  of  a  whale,  layer 
by  layer. 

Flench'-ffnt,  n.  The  blubber  of  a  whale,  when  cut  up 
in  strips. 

Flenen'lnflr,  n.  The  operation  of  cutting  the  blubber 
fh>m  a  whale. 
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niemmm^v.a.  Same  as  Pi.BiroH«  9. «. 
Fl«BS'liic  n.  Same  as  Flihohino,  q.  v. 
Flewi'bor|r«  or  FuaryBUBO,  a  seaport-town  of  North 
Q«rmany,  on  the  B.  coast  of  Schlesirig-Hulstein,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  fiord  of  the  Baltic  19  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Schleswig,  with  a  good  harbor.  Manuf.  Sagar,  spirits, 
cloth,  paper,  tobacco,  and  chiefly  tiles,  which  are  largely 
exported;  shipKbuilding  is  actively  engaged  in.  JFttp. 
21,650. 

V^ens^aiv,  in  RUnoU^  a  Tillage  of  Effingham  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  &.£.  of  Springfield. 

|V*l«rs,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Orne,  35  m.  W.N.  W.  of 

•    Alen^un :  pop.  6.000. 

J^esli»  n.  [A.  B.JUac;  Qer.JUiseh.]  The  raiitcular  part 
of  an  anioial,  or  the  softer  solids,  as  distinguished  from 
the  lK>nes  and  the  fluids.  As  a  generul  appellation  it 
may  be  taken  to  include  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  eel- 
Inlar  tissne,  Ac— See  Mdsolb,  Tissue,  &c. 

— An*iw»i  food,  in  distinction  from  vegetable :  the  body  of 
bemsta  and  birds  need  as  food.— The  body,  as  distinguished 
from  the  soul. — Animal  nature.— Animals  of  all  kinds. 
— Men  in  general ;  mankind.— Human  nature;  carnality ; 
oorporsal  appetites ;  a  state  of  unrenewed  nature ;  cor- 
rupt nature.— Kindred;  stock;  family.— The  soft, pulpy 
sabetanoe  of  a  ftrnit ;  that  part  of  a  root,  fruit,  Ac,  which 
la  fit  to  be  eaten. 

(OiWm.)  The  F.  of  animals  consists  of  flbrine  In  a 
eoainilated  form,  permeated  by  at  least  three  times  its 
weight  of  water  and  fluid,  consisting  partly  of  blood 
and  partly  of  substances  secreted  firom  it.  The  soluble 
matten  consist  chiefly  of  albumen,  the  soluble  sidts  of 
the  blood,  two  animal  principles  called  kreatine  and 
inoaita,  and  phosphoric,  lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  and  formic 
adds.  The  salts  consist  of  the  phosphate  of  potash,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime,  and  asmall  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

I'ICMli,  V.  a.  To  initiate ; — from  the  sportsman's  practice 
of  feeding  his  hawks  and  dogs  with  the  first  game  that 
they  take,  or  training  them  to  pursuit  by  giving  them 
the  flesh  of  animals. 

**  Host  iboQjUaht  thy 
—To  harden ;  to  establish  In  any  practice,  as  dogs  by  often 
leading  on  anything. 

—To  glut ;  to  satiate. 

•'  BtJUtkM  hU  wtU  hi  ths  ipoU  ofbsr  hamoor."— Aoto. 

Flcsk'-brotli,  n.  Broth  made  by  decocting  flesh. 

Fl«sk'*bmsli,  n.  A  brush  for  exciting  action  in  the 
■kin  by  friction. 

n«sb'-«l*nr«d,  a.    Encumbered  with  flesh. 

FI«sli'-COlor,  n.  A  pale-white  with  a  blush  of  pink. 

Fl«sb'-eolor«d,  a.   Having  the  color  of  flesh. 

Flcsb'-dlei*  n.  Food  consisting  of  flesh. 

ncwfcgd,  g.  Corpulent;  fat;  having  abundance  of  flesh, 
— Used;  accnstomed;  inured:  hardened. 

n«sli>r,«.  A  butcher.  (The  term  is  peculiar  to  Scotl.) 

Flcsii'*lljr,  a.  See  Muso\. 

Flcsli'-forliL,  n.  A  fork  for  trying  meat  and  taking  it 
from  the  caldron. 

Flcsll'-liOOliL,  n.  A  hook  to  draw  meat  firom  the  boiler, 

Flesk^neas,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fleshy;  plump- 
neai;  fulness;  groasness;  oorpulenoe. 

FIcsllleas,  a.  Destitute  of  flesh;  lea 

FICAkliiicaa,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fleshly;  the 
carnal  passions  and  appetites. 

Flcsli^v  a.  Corporeal ;  carnal :  worldly ;  lascivious ; 
voloptnooB.— Consisting  of  flesh;  aninuJ;  not  vegeta- 
ble. —  Human ;  not  celestial ;  not  spiritual  or  divine. 

FleslilX-inliid'ed,  a.  Qiven  over  to  sensual  delighta. 

Fl««k'*ia«At,  n.  Animal  food. 

FIcsh'ment,  n.  The  act  of  initiation;  the  excitement 

_attendant  upon  initiation. 

~i'*flBOiic«r,  A.    One  who  deals  in  flesh ;  a  pimp. 
l'*pot,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  flesh  is  cooked. 
Il'y,  a.  Flump;  fat;  corpulent;  gross. 

-4*alpons  and  succulent,  as  n*uit. 

Fletcli'er,  n.  A  maker  of  bows  and  arrows. 

Fleidl'er,  Jonn,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  &  1576, 
who  wrote  several  plays  in  coi^  unction  witti  Beaumont. 
In  this  dramatic  partnership,  it  is  said  that  Fletcher 
fonnd  fiuicy  and  Beaumont  judgment.  He  d.  1625.  The 
principal  piece  of  his  own  writing  is  a  dramatic  pastoral 
entitled  The  FixUkful  Shepherdtu ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  soggested  the  idea  of  Hilton's  Cbmia.  Edward 
Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Bfilton,  classes  Fletcher  with 
ffhak^»eare  and  Ben  Jonson,  as  one  of  the  *'  tiappy  tri- 
umvirate'* of  the  age. 

Fleieli'er,  in  OAm,  a  poet-village  of  Miami  co.,  abt  80 
m.  N.  of  CincinnaU:  pop.  abt.  500. 

Fletek'«r.  in  FsrsMm^  a  post-township  of  Franklin  C04 
pop.  abt  ©60. 

FleCiTeroiis,  a.    [Lat>leha,  a  weeping,  and  ferrt^  to 


Fler-nllk.n.  [Fltt,  ^^.oi fleet,  q.  v.]  Skimmed  milk. 
flear-de-lis,  (^fir'de^ee,)  n.   fFr.,  flower  of  the  lily.] 

( Orr.)  The  flower  of  the  wnter-lily  or  Yellow  flajf,  which 

constituted  the  principal  feature  In  the  armoriiU  b«Mir- 

iags  of  the  monarchs  of  France  prior 

to  the  execution  of  Louis  X  VI.,  and 

aoder  the  Restoration.     It  w«s  in- 

trodoced  Into  the  arms  of  France 

about  the  year  114<i,  being  first  borne 

by  Loois  TIL    This  monarch,  who 

had  exercised  regal  power  during 

the  lifetime  of  his  father,  had  prob- 

i^»ly  adopted  and  worn  it  even  prior 

to  this  oate  as  his  badge  or  cogni- 

nuKa,  as  the  Plantagenets  distin- 

gnisbed    thenwelves   by   bearing  a 

sprig  of  broom ;  and  from  this  circumstance  its  present 

name  may  be  derived. 


Flenras,  (flur^ods,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  proT.  Halnault, 
near  the  Sanibre,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Charleroi ;  pop.  2,307. 
This  place  is  uott'd  for  four  important  battles  having 
taken  place  in  its  vicinity.  The  first  took  place  on 
Aug.  30,  1022.  between  the  Spaniards  under  Oonsalvo 
of  Cordova,  the  general  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Protestant  Union  commanded  by  the  Bas- 
tard of  Msnsfeld  and  the  dukes  of  Brunsvrick  and  Saxe- 
Weimar.  Both  sides  claimed  the  advantage.  The  second 
was  fought  July  1, 1600,  Montmorency,  duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg, defeating  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  one  of  the  most 
able  of  the  generals  of  the  Augsburg  League.  The  third 
was  that  in  which  General  Jourdain  defeated  the  Im- 
perialiHts  under  the  Prince  of  Coburg.  June  26,  1794. 
The  fourth,  more  commonly  known  as  the  battle  of 
Ligny^  took  place  on  the  lUth  of  June,  1815.  On  that  day 
Bl tidier  wss  defeated  by  Napoleon. 

Flear'yy  Andr^,  llxRctnjt  i>k,  a  cardinal  and  prime 
minister  of  Prance,  under  Louis  XV.,  was  bom  at  Loddve, 
in  Languedoc.  in  1653.  Coming  to  court,  he  won  gen- 
eral favor  by  his  pleasing  person  and  fine  understand- 
ing; became  bishop  of  Frejus;  and,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Madame  Maintenon,  was  appointed  instructor 
to  Louifl  XV.  In  1726  he  was  made  cardinal,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  ministry,  and  from  his  7Sd  to  his  90th 
year  he  admiDistered  the  affairs  of  his  country  with 
great  success.    Died  1743. 

Fleury,  Claddk.  a  French  historian,  author  of  an  EccU- 
ticutiail  Historjf  in  20  vols.,  Jtfanners  of  the  ItraelUe*. 
Ac;b.16M;  d.  1723. 

Flew,  imp.  of  Flt,  q.  v. 

— n.  The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound. 

Flex*  V.  a.  [Lat^IexiM,  from  flectere,  to  turn.]  To  bend. 

FlexAn'iinon»9  a.  [  h^t.  flecUre,  to  turn,  and  animus, 
the  mind.]    Of  a  pliant  disposition. 

Flexibility,  n.  [Fr.,from  Lat.^eartfra«tos;  from  flee- 
Ure,  to  turn.]  Pliancy ;  pliability ;  readiness  to  bend ; 
MB,  flexibilityt  of  fibres. 

(Phys.)  The  property  which  all  bodies  possess  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  which  is  evinced  in  their  dispo- 
sition to  yield  or  change  their  form  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  their  length,  through  their  own  weight 
or  by  means  of  any  pressure  or  strain  applied  to  them. 
Pieces  of  the  same  material  dlflTer  from  each  other  in  the 
degree  of  flexibility  they  exhibit,  in  proportion  to  their 
length  and  thickness.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  cylln- 
driod  bar  of  iron  an  inch  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet 
in  length  will  exhibit  a  for  greater  degree  of  flexibility 
than  another  which  is  only  half  the  length,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  two  inches.  This  may  be  seen  bv  resting 
the  extremities  of  each  on  supports  of  equal  height, 
when  the  long  would  become  curved  in  form  through 
its  own  weight,  its  centre  being  considerable  below  a 
chord  drawn  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other ;  while  the 
thicker  bar  would  be  scarcely  bent  out  of  the  straight 
line.  Materials  also  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  flex- 
ibility in  one  condition  than  in  another;  metals,  for  in- 
stance, yielding  far  more  readily  to  pressure  when 
heated  than  when  cold.  A  wrought-iron  beam  which 
would  sustain  a  great  weight  without  perceptive  deflec- 
tion when  cold,  would  bend  considerably  under  the 
same  weight  when  red-hot  The  great  flexibility  of 
ropes  of  hemp  and  metal  renders  it  quite  Impossible  to 
stretch  them  horizontally  in  a  straight  line,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  a  rope  stretched  for  the  performance 
of  a  tight-rope  dancer.  There  is  no  material  that  will 
not  exhibit  flexibility  in  some  degree,  because  there  is 
no  substance  in  nature  that  is  perfectly  rigid  and  in- 
flexible; but  the  degree  of  flexibility  possessed  by  anv 
material  is  denoted  bv  the  extent  to  which  it  will  bend, 
or  by  the  weight  which  it  will  support  vrithout  breaking. 
This  property  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
elasticity:  elastic  bodies  will  return  to  their  former 
shape  when  they  have  been  bent  or  altered  by  pressure 
in  any  way ;  but  bodies  which  possess  flexibility  with- 
out elasticity  do  not  return  to  their  original  form  in  all 
cases.  A  straight  bar  of  iron,  though  bent  by  its  own 
weight  only,  will  not  exactly  resume  its  original  shape, 
although  a  rope  will  do  so.  The  consideration  of  the 
deflection  or  flexibility  of  beams  of  wood  and  iron  bars 
and  girders,  as  well  as  of  ropes  and  chains,  and  other 
materials,  is  an  important  point  in  the  constmction  of 
buildings,  bridges,  and  engineering  works  of  various 
kinds.  —  See  Matiuals,  Stkinoth  or. 

Flexible,  (fleks'i-bl,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.  fltxHrilit.]  That 
may  be  bent ;  readily  bending  without  breaking ;  plUnt: 
pliable ;  supple ;  not  stiff  or  rigid ;  yielding  to  pressure; 
M^KflexibU  9t»ik, flexible  steel.  — Capable  of^ yielding 
to  entreaties,  arguments,  or  other  moral  force ;  trac- 
table ;  easily  managed  or  turned ;  not  flrm ;  accommo- 
dating; inconstant;  wavering;  ductile. 
"  Women  are  toft,  mild,  pltirsi,  mndJUxibU."- 

—That  may  be  accommodated  or  suited  to  various  forms 
and  purposes. 
"  This  waa  a  principle  mortJIexibU  to  their  porpoN."— Ae^trt. 

Flexlblene««,  n.    Easiness  or  readiness  to  be  bent; 

{liability. 
ex'Ibiy,  adv.  In  a  pliant  manner. 

Flexlcos'tate,  a.  [Ltit.flexue,  bent,  and  cofto,  a  rib.] 
Having  the  ribs  bent. 

Flexile,  a.  [Lat^:rat«,  from  flexui,  pp.  of  fleeter^,  to 
bend.]  That  may  be  bent;  easily  bent ;  pliant ;  pliable ; 
AS,  ./{ertle  osiers. 

Flexion,  n.  [Lat^Zexto.]  A  bend ;  a  part  bent ;  a  fold. 

Flex'or,  n.  fLat j  (Anat.)  The  name  of  certain  mus- 
cles whose  office  it  is  to  bend  the  parts  into  which  they 
are  inserted.  The  antagonistic  mtiscles  are  termed 
ezteruors. 

Flex'aons,  Flex'nose,  a.  [Lat.  flext$oni»,  fW)m 
./tenu,  a  bend  or  fold.]    (Bot.)    Applied  to  bodies  which 


have  a  zigzag  or  wavy  direction,  «'.  e.,  gently  bending 
alternately  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
stems,  the  ribs  of  leaves,  Ac. 

Flex'are,  n.  [lAi.flexura,  from  flexut,  pp.  of flestnt,  to 
bend.]  The  act  of  bending.  —  The  Joint :  the  part  bent 
—  The  form  into  which  a  thing  is  bent.  —  An  obsequious 
or  servile  cringe. 

(Matfi.)  The  flexure  of  a  curve  is  its  bend  toward 
or  from  a  straight  line. 

Fli'bnsUer,  n.  [Fr.]    See  FiUBUsrtR. 

Flic'fiac,  n.  A  rep^ited  noise  made  by  blows. 

Fllcll.  n.  Same  as  Futcb,  7.  r. 

FllckW,  v.n.  [A.S.flicerian,  to  move  the  wings ; 
Dut.^titAcren,  to  twinkle.]  To  flap  the  wings  without 
flying.  —  To  waver;  to  fluctuate,  or  twinkle,  as  an  un 
steady  flame. 

Fllck'erlniT*  P*  a*  Wavering;  fluctiuiting;  having  a 
fluttering  motion. 

— fi.  A  fluttering;  short  and  irregular  movements. 

Fliel('erinirly«  <><'*'•  In  (ui  unsteady  manner. 

Fiicks'ville,  In  Pimnsj/lvania,  a  post-village  of  North- 
ampton CO.,  obt.  120  m.  N.E.  of  ilarrisburg. 

Fll'er,  n.  One  who  flees  or  flies ;  a  runaway. 
{Madi.)    The  fly  of  a  machine.—  See  Flt. 

— «.  pi.  Stairs  that  do  not  wind;  (sometimes  written^fyers.) 

Fliirh^  (A^Q  «•  J[A.8.^tA<,  from.;I«o^n,  to  flee,  to  fly. 
See  Flt.]  Act  of  fleeing,  or  of  running  away,  to  escape 
danger,  peril,  or  anticipated  evil;   hasty  exit  or  de- 
parture. 
"  The  msld  portned  htr/Kgkt ;  ht/Kgkt  InercsMd  bU  Brs."  Aq**. 

— Act  of  flying,  or  of  passing  through  the  air  by  means  of 
wings;  manner  of  flying;  removal  from  place  to  place 
by  flying ;  volitation ;  as,  a  pigeoii'a  flight. 

—A  flock  of  birds,  or  a  number  of  beings,  passing  through 
the  air  in  company ;  a  number  of  thinra  flying  together ; 
a  volley,  as  of  arrows ;  a  periodical  flying  of  birds  in 
flocks;  the  birds  produced  in  the  same  season;  as,  a 
flight  of  swallows. 

"  Flights  of  an<ela  wing  tb«e  to  tby  rest."  —  8hak$. 

— A  mounting ;  a  soaring ;  lofty  elevation  and  excursion ; 
»»,  flight  of  fancy,  a  flight  of  ambition  ;  — in  a  bad  sense, 
an  extravagant  sally ;  excursion  ;  escapade ;  as,  s  flight 
of  folly. 

"  Above  tbs  volgar  Jttgkt  of  eommoo  soula."  —  Murphif. 

—A  series  of  steps  or  stairs  from  one  floor  to  another. 

— ^The  husk  or  envelope  of  oats. 

To  put  to  flight,  to  rout,  compel  to  run  away,  or  make 
a  hasty  retreat. 

Flighted,  (^{^'«d.)  a.    Taking  wing  or  flight ;  flying. 

Flifirhtlly,  adv.    In  a  flighty  or  airy  manner. 

Filch tlnewh  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flighty  or 
volatile;  levity;  giddiness;  yolt^tiUtj ;  bb,  flightiness  of 
manner. 

Fllffht'-flbot*  n.    The  distance  traversed  by  an  arrow 
shot  f^m  the  bow. 
"  Tbe  Maypole  . . .  balf  a  JUght-OM  from  tbe  king's  oak."— 5eorc 

Flifrhtjr,  (fllfi,)  a.  Fleeting ;  swift ;  momentary ;  tran. 
slent ;  as,  a  flighty  purpose.  —Wild :  full  of  flights ;  in- 
dulging the  sallies  of  imagination ;  unsettled  ;  volatile; 
giddy ;  somewhat  delirious,  or  disordered  in  mind ;  as, 
**  B  flighty  enthusiast."  —  Harford. 

Fllm'siljr,  adv.    In  a  flimsy  or  shallow  manner. 

Fllin'iilne««,  n.  SUte  or  onality  of  being  flimsy;  thin ; 
weak  texture  of  body;  weakness;  lack  of  substance  or 
solidity ;  as,  the  flimtineu  of  bank-paper. 

Flimsy,  iflim'n,)  a.  [From  the  root  of  Film,  q,  v.] 
Filmy;  thin;  slight;  weak;  feeble;  without  solid  sub- 
stance: without  strength,  spirit,  or  force;  suiterflcial; 
shallow ;  as,  Bflimiy  pretext,  h flimsy  argument,  Bfliwuy 
excuse. 

"  Prood  of  a  vast  extent  ot  fHuttg  line*."  —  P^p*. 

— n.  Thin  paper;  cap-paper;  transfer-paper.  —  A  cant 
term,  appllea  in  England  to  a  bank-note. 

Fllneh,  (jfftnsA,)  v.  n.  [0.  Oer.  loenA^n.  wtnk&n,  to 
waver,  to  shrink,  allied  to  Lat  vacillo,  to  sway  to  and 
fro ;  Sansk.  vakh,  to  move  one's  self.J  To  shrink ;  to 
vrithdraw  fh>m ;  to  fail  of  proceeding,  or  of  performing 
anything ;  to  vrince ;  as,  to  bear  pain  without  flindting. 
"  Ob.  Ingratllado,  tbat  Jobn  Ball  abould  JItneh  at  laat.  and 
pretend  that  be  can  dlabone  no  more  money."  —  ArbutMnot. 

Fllncb'er,  n.  One  who  flinches,  fkils,  or  shrinks  from. 
Flinehl  nirly^  ^^^-  ^^  *  flinching  or  wincing  manner. 
Flln'der-moase,  n.    A  bat 

Flln'dem,  n.pl.  [Scot ./lenders.]  Splinters;  chips; 
fragments. 

Fllnur,  V.  a.  (imp.  and  j>p.  TiA}VQ,pp.  fukoihq.)  [Cau- 
sative of  fly ;  A.  S.fligan,  to  cause  to  fly,  causative  of 
flengan,  to  fly  or  flee.]  To  cause  to  fly  from  the  hand ; 
to  hurl ;  to  dart ;  to  cast  with  violence  from ;  as,  to  fling 
B  Stone. 
*"Tln  fste  tbat  JHngM  tbe  dice :  and,  as  ■bejUnoe, 
or  kings  makes  peaaanu,  and  of  peasants  kings."  —  Diydtea.! 

— ^To  send  forth  ;  to  emit ;  to  scatter.  1 

"  Tbe  son  begins  to  JIUtg  bis  flaring  beanu."  —  MitUm. 

—To  throw  to  the  ground ;  to  prostrate ;  hence,  by  impli- 
cation, to  fhistrate ;  to  baffle :  to  overthrow ;  to  defeat ; 
as,  the  hoTBe  flung  him.  to  fling  an  adversary. 

7b  fling  aunty,  to  discard:  to  reject;  to  dismiss;  n\ 
**fling  away  ambition."  (Shake.)—  To  fling  doum,  to  hurl 
or  throw  to  the  ground ;  to  demolish ;  to  ruin.  —  To  fling 
in,  to  throw  in  ;  as,  to  fling  a  stone  in  water. —  To  fling 
off.  to  baffle  in  tbe  chase;  to  defeat  of  prey;  as,  **  men 
too  well  acquainted  vrith  the  chase  to  be^/fuai/q/f  by  any 
false  steps  or  doubles."  (.^cWwon.)— To  rid  one's  self 
of;  to  discard;  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to;  as.  to 
fling  off  a  mistress.  —  7b  fling  open,  to  throw  open,  or 
vride  open ;  to  open  with  baste  or  riolence ;  as,  to  fling 
open  a  gate  or  door.  —  7b  fling  out,  to  utter  harshly 
or  abruptly ;  as,  to  fling  out  a  sarcum.  she  fl^P>fi.nit 
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abniiTe  words.  —  7h  fling  up,  to  alMmdon ;  to  ceue  fol- ! 
lowing;  to relinqolsb ;  aa, hc^Mng up hb placeiii diggust. 

Flinff,  V.  n.    To  flounce;  to  wioce;  to  throw;  to  break 
into  Tiolent  and  irregular  motlous. 
"  Tte  angry  iMMt  b^ui  to  kiek.  tMAJiimg,  ud  wiaos."  Hudiimu. 

—To  caat  in  the  teeth ;  to  upbraid ;  to  utter  harah  lan- 
guage ;  to  sneer. 

"  Thus  back  I  Jtbug  th*  lie." — i>avie«. 

—To  rush  away  angrily;  to  throw  one's  self  in  a  haaty, 
pHMionate,  or  violent  manntr;— omitUng  tdf;  aa,  she 
Jiang  out  ui  tne  room  in  a  pet. 

To  fling  out,  to  become  unruly  or  outrageous;  aa, 
"  DuncHU  a  horses  . .  .flung  out."^Shak*. 

Flln^.  ".  A  throw ;  a  Jerlc ;  a  cast  from  the  hand ;  a 
flounce. 

-~A  gibe :  a  sneer ;  a  sarcaam ;  a  serere  or  contemptuous 
remark. 

— A  kind  of  dance. 

Fllnff'er,  n.    One  wlio  casts  or  flings;  a  giber. 

Fllnk'lnff-comb,  n.  [O.Oer  fldnkm,  to  make  re«ly.] 
A  dre*8ing-table  comb  for  the  hair.  , ...    .      . 

Flint,  n.  [A.&.  flint;  Otr.  flinlaulrin.]  (Jfm.)  A 
variety  of  quartz,  allied  to  Chalcedony,  q.  v.,  but  more 
opaque  and  of  dull  colors,  usually  gray,  smoky  brown, 
and  browniah-black.  It  breaks  with  sharp  cutting 
edges  and  a  conchoidal  surCice.  P.  is  nearly  pure  siUca. 
It  often  occurs  in  layers  of  Irregular  no^Uilw  and  some- 
times in  flat  Ubular  bauds.  These  nodulea  cunslsi  largely 
of  the  remains  of  infusoria,  sponges,  and  other  marine 
productions.  The  coloring-matter  of  the  common  F.  is 
mostly  carbonaceous  matter,  and  it  usually  contains 
also  about  one  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
with  one  or  two  of  water.  After  l»elng  calcined  and 
ground,  F.  is  often  used  in  the  manufiscture  of  glass, 
earthenware,  and  p«)rcelain. 

PUnt-arlawft, ».    SeeGiAss. 

Fllnr-li<»»rt,  Fllnt'-bearied«  a.  Having  a  hard 
heart;  ob«lurate;  cruel. 

Flint  Ini'plemenU.  {Cknl.)  The  name  given  to 
stony  materiabi  imperfectly  sculptured,  suppoaed  t»  be 
the  relics  of  the  primlUve  inhabitanta  of  Europe,  which 
have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time,  by  being  acci- 
dentally tamed  up  whilst  ploughing  in  fields  or  by  the 
zealous  search  of  some  indefatigable  antiquaries.  Those 
which  have  already  been  discovered  do  not  differ  in  the 
•lightest  respect  from  the  rude  weapons  constructed  of 
flint  which  are  used  even  in  the  preaent  day  by  the 
■avHges  inhabiting  portions  of  Atia,  America,  Africa, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  South 
Mas.  Arrow-heads  and  hatchets  are  the  forms  in  which 
the  weapons  are  mostly  discovered,  and  there  is  an  un- 
limited variety  in  the  shape  and  construction  of  even 
these.  The  precise  nature  of  these  implements,  the  fact 
that  they  must  have  been  of  human  manufacture,  and  the 
clear  proof  of  their  position  in  situ  with  bones  and  other 
remains  of  animals  contemporaneous  with  the  savages 
who  male  the  implements,  are  the  points  of  chief  in- 
terest. Thny  are  principally  composed  of  flint,  but  in- 
clude i^miiite,  jade,  sttrpeu tine,  Jasper,  basalt,  and  other 
stones.  Of  these  implements  thereare  two  well  mwrked 
typea,  some  being  sliaped  by  chipping  aloue,  otlieis  fin- 
ished by  grinding  and  polishing.  The  first  iy|te  is 
assigned  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  stone  age,  and  cliiMii- 
fled  as  palseolithic  implements:  the  secoud  to  the  later 
part,  and  claseed  aa  neolithic  implements.  The  \mimo- 
lithic  implements  comprise  tliree  chisxea,  the  liesi- 
fiuislied  being  an  oval,  sharp-edged  ioim,  the  secoud 
long  and  iioiuted,  the  tliird  tougue-ehaped.  The  neolithic 
are  more  varied  in  form,  being  often  carefullv  shaped 
and  fiuely  finished,  8i.*me  far  surpassing  anything  pro- 
duced by  modern  savufces  or  bartiariaus.  So  large  a 
number  of  these  interesting  olitJects  have  been  found  in 
certain  spots  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  have 
been  intentionally  buried,  or  that  a  manufactory  of 
them  existed  there.  The  chief  local  itiea  for  these  ob- 
jects, at  first,  were  two  or  three  gravel-beds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somme,  near  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  in  France. 
Many  caverns  and  some  gravel-beds  in  the  southern  ati<l 
western  part*  of  Knglaod  hare  siuce  yielded  th<Mn. 
They  have  lieen  found  also  in  Belgium,  Germany,  an  1 
Italv,  always  with  the  same  associations.  The  eviilcnce 
of  their  being  of  the  age  of  the  gravel-deposit  is  VHrie<i 
and  fragmentary,  but  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  gravel  is  undisturbed,  audit  is  clear  that 
all  parts  of  the  deposit  mnxt  have  been  placed  where 
we  find  them  at  some  one  time,  and  hare  since  been 
covered  up  by  a  natnnU  accumulation  of  subsoil  and 
soil.  The  flints  are  found  not  at  the  top,  nor  always 
near  the  top,  but  occupying  a  definite  place  in  the  mass 
either  with  or  below  the  bones  of  extinct  quiwlrnpeds, 
such  as  elephants  and  rhinoceroses.  The  naturally 
broken  and  rolled  flints  are  wetithered  generally  in  a 
particular  way,  and  these  sculpture*!  flints  are  weathered 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  sam.*  ext««nt.  The  gravel 
occupies  a  position  so  much  above  any  water-level  in  the 
neighborho<id,  that  the  general  level  of  the  whole  land 
must  have  chaiiiced  since  the  deposit,  to  account  for  its 
accumulation.  In  the  caae  of  the  caverns,  the  imple- 
ments are  found  sealed  up  with  extinct  bones,  by  a 
natural  incrustation  of  limestone,  and  then,  after  being 
thus  sealed  up.  deposits  of  more  recent  date  have  heen 


like  those  of  Anstralia,  or  halfdTflized  men  like  the  |  Fllp'doir,  n.  The  iron  used  for  heating  flip. 
Indians  of  North  America—  for  a  period  so  enormously  Flip'-flAm  a.  Noting  the  repeated  noise  or  stroke  d 
more  distant  than  the  most  ancient  historic  event,  that      something  flat  and  haise. 

the  imagination  shrinks  from  the  oonaideration  of  the  Fllp'-llAp,  n.  The  repeated  noise  or  stroke  of  soBie- 
question.  thing  flat  and  loose. 

Flint,  or  FuirrsHiRK,  amaritime  oo.  of  England,  in  N.of  I  Flip'pancy,  n.  Pertness;  heedless  volubility. 

Wales,  consitjting  of  two  separate  portions,  the  largest ;  Flip'pant,  a.  [Probably  from  fl*pflap.  Johnson.]   Of 

and  most  important  of  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by       smooth,  fluent,  and  rapid  speech ;  speaking  rapidly  anJ 

the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  E,  by  the  sestuary  of  the  Dee,  and       i^ilh  ease;  having  a  voluble  tongue;  Ulkative;   as,  a 

the  river  Dee  itself,  and  on  the  8.  and  W.  by  Denbigh-      flippant  tongue. 

shire;  the  other  aud  smaller  portion  lies  along  the  S.  —Pert;  petulant;  waggish;  volnble  and  thoughtless ;  ai. 

bank  of  the  Dhs  between  the  cos.  of  Chester  and  Salop.  I     **  away  with^I^jopant  epilogues."  —  Thornton. 

Arfo,  2S9  sq.  m..  being  the  smallest  of  the  Welsh  coun- !  Fllp'pauitljr,  adv.  In  a  flippant  manner. 

ties.    Sur/acf,  diversified,  a  range  of  high  hilL*  si-perat- 1  FlIp'pantneAA,  n.  The  qmUity  of  being  f  ippant. 

ing  it  on  the  W.  from  Denbighshire.     SrtU.  Highly  fer- 1  Fllp'per,  n.  The  paddle  of  a  sea-turtle ;  the  arm  of  a  — » 


tile  and  productive,  consisting,  in  a  great  part,  of  the 
celebrated  Vale  of  CI  wyd.  J?t»er«.Dee,Ciwvd,and  Alyn, 
Prod.  Wheat,  bariey,  rye,  and  excellent  dairy  produce. 
Min.  This  county  possesses  the  richest  lead-mines  in  the 
kingdom ;  copper,  coal,  limestone,  Ac,  are  also  largely 
mined.  Manw^.  Cottons ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry of  this  CO.,  after  agric^ture,  is  however  devoted 
to  lead  and  copper  smelting.    Chitf  Towns.  Flint  (the 


Fig.  1032.— ruNT  castle. 

cap.),  Holywell,  Mold,  and  Overton.  Pbp.  (1891)  T7,189. 

Flixt,  a  borough  and  seaport,  and  cap.  ol  above  co.,  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Che^ter,  aud  185 
N.W.  of  London.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  noble  castle 
(Fig.  1032).  built  by  Edward  I.,  and  memorable  in  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  II., 
by  Bolingbroke,  afterward  Henry  IV.,  (Shaks.  Richard 
i/.,  act.  iii.)  /ad.  Load  and  copper  smelting.  A>p.(1896) 
about  5,4<JU. 

Flint,  in  /2/mow,  a  Ifiwnship  of  Pike  co.,on  the  Illinois 
river,  about  9  miles  N.E.  of  Pittsfleld. 

Flint,  in  Indianoy  a  post  office  of  Steuben  oo. 

Flint,  in  /owo,  a  post-office  of  Mahaska  co. 

Flint,  in  Kenbid^t  a  post-ofllce  of  Callaway  oo. 

Flint,  in  MiolUgany  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Genesee  oo., 
34  miles 8.E.  of  Saginaw;  tias  extensive  manufactories 
and  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  iniplumeuta,  and  cigars. 
Fbp.  (1897)  about  12,000. 

Flint,  in  New  Yorky  a  post-village  of  Ontario  oo. 

Flint,  in  Ohio,  a  puet^fflce  of  Franklin  co. 

Flint  Creek,  in  IlUnoiM,  enters  the  Mississippi  river 
from  Des  Moines  oo. 

—A  village  of  Lake  co^  about  35  miles  N.W.  of  Oiicago. 

Flint  Creek,  in  Indiana^  enters  the  Wabash  liver 
from  Fountain  co. 

Flint  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Canandidgua 
Lake  from  Ontario  oo. 

Flint  mil,  iu  Mimtmri,  a  post-village  of  St  Charies 
CO.,  about  M)  miles  W.N.W.  of  St  Louis. 

Flint  mil,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bappahan- 
nock  CO.,  aU'Ut  36  miles  S.  of  Winchester. 

Fllnt'lness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hard,  olxlurate, 
or  cruel. 

Fllnt'kalk,fi.  [Ger.]  {Min.)  Same  as  Dolomitr. 

Fllnt'-l<»ek,  a.  The  lock  of^  a  musket,  having  a  steel 
fixed  in  the  hammer,  for  striking  on  the  steel-pan. 

Flint's  Mill,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Flint  RlYer,  in  AUtbama,  euteis  the  Tennessee  river 
from  Moi^n  co. 

Flint  River,  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Clayton  co.,  aud 
flowing  in  a  general  S.  course,  enters  the  Chattahoochee 
river  from  D^tur  co.  Length  about  3U0  miles.  Indian 
name,  Thronaeteedca. 

Flint  River,  in  Jowa,  a  township  of  Morris  co. 

Flint  River,  in  Miohigau,  rises  in  Lapeer  co.,  and 
flowing  in  a  tortuous  S.W.,  then  N.W.  course  through 
Genesee  co.,  joins  the  Shiawassee  river  in  Saginaw  oo., 
to  form  the  Saginaw  river. 

Flint  Sprinur,  in  Kentuckjf,  a  ixiet-offlce  of  Ohio  co. 

Fllnt'-Stone,  n.    Same  as  Funt  (o.  v.) 

Flint'stone,  iu  Maryland,  a  po«t-viIlage  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Cumberland. 

Flint' vllle,  in  Temiessee,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  oo,, 
11  miles  S.E.  of  FayetterlUe. 

Fllnt'jr,  a.    Made  of,  or  resembling  flint;  excessively 
hard ;  as,  tk  flinty  rock,  a  flinty  heart.  —  Hard  of  heart : 
cruel;  savage;   inexorable.  —  Full  of  flints;   na,  flinty 
ground, 
heaped  upon  them.  In  some  cases  the  implements  have  Flint'y-hearted,  a.  Having  a  hard,  unfeeling  heart, 
been  found  under  the  bones  of  animals  that  have  either  Flint'y  Slate,  n.  (Min.)  An  impure  quartz,  having  a 
died  on  the  npot  or  been  dragged  into  the  cave  while  i     slaty  structure.    It  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  silica, 

with  some  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  Ac.  Its  frac- 
ture is  splintery  rather  than  conchoidal,  and  it  is  more  or 
lees  translucent.  It  passes  gradually  into  clay  slate,  with 


the  spoi  _. 

undecomposed.  Among  such  animals  are  bears,  hyaenas, 
rhinocerosea,  elephants,  and  hippopotamuses,  of  extinct 
species.  Horns  of  reindeer,  on  which  are  etched  recog- 
nizable figures  of  the  reindeer,  have  been  found  with  im- 
plements and  human  bones  in  the  south  of  France.  As 
a  general  result  of  this  curious  inquiry,  it  would  seem 
tiut  there  wu^t  have  been  human  inhabitanta  —  savages 


which  it  is  often  found  in  intimate  geological  connection. 
Flip,  fi.    A  drink  made  of  spirits,  beer,  and  sugar,  and 
heated  by  a  hot  iron;  as,  ^m-flip-  (Called  in  the  U.  8. 
.) 


-The  l*road  flu  of  a  fish. 
—The  hand ;  as,  '*  Messmate,  give  us  your  flipper.^  — 

Marryat.    (Colloq.) 
Flip'pln,  in  Kenhieky,  a  poet-office  of  Monroe  oo. 
Flinpin.  in  fettneimee,  a  )K)st-offlce  of  Lauderdale  oa 
Flirt,  V.  a.   [Probably  formed  from  fleer.    Flirt  anites 

the  meanings  of  fli^i-  and  its  ro^jt,  le>tr.    See  Flkxk  ax»d 

L^ol]    To  throw  with  a  jerk,  or  sudden  effort  or  oxer- 

tion;  to  fiing  suddenly ;  as,  to  flirt  a  glove. 
"  The  seareofer 
FUrU  frosB  bis  eart  the  mad  In  Walpotrr  faee.**— Ae^ 
— ^To  toss  or  throw  about ;  to  wave  or  mo^e  quickly  aad 

playfully ;  as,  "permit  me  to^ftrf  your  fan."  — Earl  of 

Dorset. 
—To  jeer  at ;  to  deride ;  to  banter ;  to  treat  coptemptnovBdy. 

••  I  am  ashaiMd;  I  am  seorawl ;  I  am/lftcd.'*— ^m>«.  m»d  fl. 

V.  n.  To  throw  out  bantering  or  jeering  words;  to  gibe; 

to  deride ;  to  utter  disdainfhl  language. 
—To  run  about  perpetually ;  to  act  with  giddiness,  or  from 

a  desire  to  attract  observation  and  attention  ;  to  act  with 

levity;  to  play  at  coquetry  or  courtship;  to  ooanet;  to 

be  fluttering,  unsteady,  and  inconstant:  as.  that  girl 

flirts  with  half  the  garrison. 

■n.  A  quick  tlirow  or  cast ;  a  sudden  jerk ;  a  darting  oiotloQ. 

'•  Oae/M  of  the  sprMki  fka.  sad  aU  the  vision  mcs."  —  A9»«. 

— A  young  girl  who  acts  with  giddiness,  or  plays  at  conri- 

sblp;  a  woman  who  flirts;  a  coquette ;  a  forward,  pert, 

and  empty-hearted  giri ;  as,  a  ball-room  flirt,  "  a  joong 

flirt  about  town.** —  Addison. 
Fllrta'tlon,  n.  A  flirting ;  a  quick,  jerky  motion. 
—Coquetry ;  playing  at  courtship;  interchange  of  tender 

looks  and  soft  nothings;  serio-comic  love-making;  as, 

the  heroine  of  a  hundred /trto^toiw. 

'•laaaUtadaltha  Urth  of  that  mast  simlfloaat  ipord  JUrlmrtem  ' 

Lard  Ckeelet^Ud. 

Fllrt'lniT*  P-  ^  Throwing;  jerking;  tossing;  darting 
about. 

—Giddy;  coquettish. 

Fllrt'iniTlyt  <'<'v.  In  a  flirting  manner. 

Fllak,  a  small  river  in  Ireland,  flowing  into  tho  Lake 
of  Killamey. 

Flifik,  n.  A  large  tooth-comb. 

Flit,  r.  n.  [Dan.  flytte,  to  move,  to  remove ;  flyfning,  a 
moving,  a  removal ;  Icel.  flyt,  to  carry ;  Swed.  A  Goth. 
flyttia,  to  remove.]  To  fly  away  with  a  rapid  flight ;  to 
dart  through  the  air  with  celerity ;  to  move  along  with 
velocity;  as,  n flitting  cloud. 

"  A  shadow  jH(«  before  me."  —  Hmwyssa. 

— To  flutter ;  to  rove  on  the  wing. 

Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to/tt  tn  air."  —  Pepe. 

—To  pass  or  move  with  haste  from  place  to  place,  as  a  light 
substance;  to  remove;  to  migrate. 

••  It  beeams  a  reodvsd  opfnloo  that  the  oonbi,  dspening  this 
life,  did/tt  out  of  one  body  Into  aneihor."  —Hmcker. 

— To  remove  fh>m  one  habitation  or  place  of  reeddenoe  to 
another.  — To  be  unstable ;  to  be  easily  or  often  moved, 
agiUted,  or  perturbed ;  as.  "flitting  nix.'*  —  Drudem. 

Flltek,  n.  [A.  &.flicce;  Unn.flekke;  Ger./edt,  a  cleft, 
a  slice.  J  The  side  of  a  hog,  sidted  and  cured ;  as,  nflbUeh 
of  bacon. 

Fllte,  V.  n.  [A.  8.  flitan,  to  quarrel.]  To  wrangle;  to 
quarrel :  to  make  a  row  or  rumpus.    (Prov.  liing.) 

Flitter,  n.  [Ger.  flittem,  to  glitter.]  A  tag;  a  rag;  a 
batter ;  a  fragment. 

Fllt'ter-monse.  n.  Same  as  Flihdk»-moi»s.  q. «. 

Wlit'ting^p.  a.    Moving  by  starts ;  fluttering. 

— n.    A  flyinK  with  celerity;  a  fluttering. 

Flit'tlnirly,  adr.    In  a  flitting  manner. 

Flix,  n.    Same  as  Fi.cx,  q.  v. 

Fllx'-weed,  n.    (Bot.)    See  SunmRnjM. 

Float,  iflaty)  n.  [A.  S.fl>ota.  See  the  verb.]  That  whidh 
swims  or  is  borne  on  water;  a  floating  mass:  a  raft; 
anything  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid;  as.  *'a 
float  of  weeds  and  rushes.*'  {L'EUrange,)—A  cork  or  qnill 
connecting  with  an  angling-line,  and  resting  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  in  order  to  aflbrd  indication  of  the 
bite  of  a  flsh. 

( JUaeh.)  A  flat  piece  of  stone  or  other  material  at- 
tached to  a  valve  iu  the  feed-pipe  of  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  supported  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  a  counter-weight;  used  either  for  showing  tha 
height  of  the  water,  or  regulating  the  supply  from  the 
cistern. 

—The  float-board  of  the  wheel  of  a  steamboat.    See  Pa»- 

DLB-BOARD. 

—A  floor,  or  level  space  of  earth,  18  feet  square  and  1 
deep.  (Mortimer.)  —  A  sort  of  smoothing-file.  —  An  in* 
Btrnment  for  plastering,  used  by  masons.  —  A  low  cart 
used  for  the  carriage  of  heavy  loads.    (Bng.) 

—V.  n.  [A.  S.  flf!6tan,  flatian;  L.  Oer.  flattn,  tkien ;  0. 
Ger.^fmran;  hnUflmto,  to  float,  tnq.  of  ,;C«o,  to  flow; 
O.  Icel.  yiu/,  to  flow.  Root  Saa&k.0li<,  to  swim.]  To  be 
borne  or  sustained  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid ;  to  be  baoys< 
up ;  to  swim ;  not  to  s'.nk ;  not  to  be  aground. 


•'ThoswansoDsUU  Si.  Mary's  Lake 
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^To  more  or  b«  conT^yed  on  water;  to  be  buoyed  up  and 
iDOT«d  or  conveyed  in  a  fluid,  as  in  air ;  to  move  with  a 
light,  irregular  course. 

"  Thcr«  sMBa  a  JtoaUng  whisper  oa  the  hilli."  —  J^rroa. 
floating  dtbi^  capital^  dk.,  tliat  part  uf  the  debt  of  a 
State  which  ia  not  stable,  and  is  to  be  paid  at  denuuid  or 
at  short  term. 
Wlmmt^  V.  a.   To  cause  to  float  or  pass  by  something ;  to 
eauae  to  be  conveyed  on  water ;  as,  the  vessel  ^looleci  off 
with  the  tide. 
— ^Tofluod;  to  inundate;  to  submerge:  to  overflow. 

'  V^Oee  looks,  at  a  diiuoes,  lilts  a  grsai  towo  htlt/loattd  by  a 


iTMmiM  oi  a  noai. 
Fl€Mat'»ble,a.  That  may  t 
iriosatMre,  (Mt^'*h)  n.    Au 
Pl«At'-Doard,  ft.    A  boai 


{PtaMrring.)  To  damp  and  level  the  surface  of  a  wall, 
AcL,  with  a  float  frequently  wetted. 

PioaUd  work,  plastering  emuothed  and  levelled  by 
m«aiM  of  a  float. 

/  be  floated ;  HB^JUxUabU  wood. 
Anything  floating  on  water, 
board  t>f  an  undershot  water- 
wbael.  on  which  the  water  strikes,  giving  motion  to  the 
wheeL 
(AaM<.)  See  Paodlb-boakd. 

FltMaf-eMe*  n,  A  contrivance  for  elevating  bodies  by 
the  opvrard  pressure  of  water  under  an  air-t^ht  metal> 
lie  case,  moving  in  a  well  or  shaft. 

Flo«f«r«  n.  One  who  floats  or  swims  on  the  surface 
of  water. 

PteAtlnc,  p.  a.  Swimming  on  the  surface  of  water  or 
other  fluid.  CfrculatinK;  ^tassing;  not  fixed;  as,  the 
iUxUimff  population,  a  JloaUng  capital. 

Flosat^niliry  «•  1*^^  >^(  of  swimming  on  the  surface  of 
water. 

— The  watering  or  overflowing  of  meadow-lands. 

Fl€MariiBir-b«rt«r3r,  n.  {Mar.)  A  term  applied  to 
a  hoik  which  has  been  cut  down  and  rendered  as  strong 
and  shot-proof  as  possible,  and  in  which  are  placed 
heavy  cannon  and  mortars,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
or  attacking  harbors  and  other  maritime  strongholds. 
This  species  of  war-vessel  was  first  used  at  the  Biege  of 
Gibraltar,  in  the  years  1779-1783:  and  it  was  again 
brodght  into  use  during  the  Crimean  wnr.  On  account 
of  tlieir  clumsiness,  and  the  difficulty  of  navigating 
them.  fluniing-lHttteries  are,  however,  not  much  in  re- 
craeet  at  tlie  pro«ent  diiy. 

Fl««fiB0wbrid|re«  n.  A  bridge  formed  of  beams  of 
timber  and  planks  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  river  or 
|4e«be  of  water. 

— A  flat4fOttomed  ferry-boitt  running  on  chains  laid  across 
the  bottom  of  a  water-courHo. 

{MiL)  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  tne  upper  one  project- 
ing beyond  the  lower  one,  ami  capable  of  being  moved 
forward  by  pulleys ;  —  use*!  fur  carrying  troops  over  nar- 
row moats  in  attacking  the  out  worlu  of  a  fort. 

FloAtlniT  iBlAndii,  Gardens,  and  HonseSr 
Qardena  and  islands,  Ibrnieil  of  pntches  uf  wood  and 
weeds,  covered  with  grass,  flowers,  and  otlier  vegetable 
productions,  supported  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
this  country  on  the  MiMisaippI,  and  in  India  on  the 
Ganges^  such  islands,  detached  from  the  banks  by  the 
ftirce  of  the  currents,  are  often  seen  carried  down  to 
the  arm,  with  tall  trees  standing  erect  upon  them.  In 
aiKient  mythology,  the  island  of  Delos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  floating 
powers,  and  to  be  capalde  of  sinking  below  the  surface 
of  the  deep,  and  rising  again  at  various  intervals,  in 
some  new  spoL  In  uorthem  India,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Thibet  and  Venim^Jloating  gardnu  are  often  erected 
by  the  natives,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  melons,  cu- 
CQmben,and  other  similar  vegetables  and  plants,  which 
require  a  very  aqueous  soil  for  their  cultivation.  These 
gardena,  however,  are  of  a  very  fragile  nature,  and  rarely 
exceed  a  foot  in  depth  of  soil,  their  prime  stmctnre  being 
composed  of  wicker-work,  interlaced  with  reeds  and 
wadlings,  and  covered  with  matting,  over  which  the 
earth  i*  placed.  Floating  hotues  are  built  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bangkok.,  the  capital  of  Slam,  from  motives  of 
eomfbrtand  safety.  These  houses  form  whole  streets, 
being  anchored  in  rows,  and  are  capable  of  being  moved 
from  one  poaition  to  another  at  pleasure.  From  the 
depth  of  water,  laige  vessels  of  from  200  and  300  tons 
burden  can  sail  up  this  picturesque  town,  and  pass 
alongside  the  houses  of  the  inhaiiitants.  These  floating 
boae«s  are  made  of  bamboo-stems,  wicker-work,  and 
paluM,  with  a  veranda  in  front;  and  they  are  built  on 
iuge  rafts.  Sir  John  Bowring  gives  a  capital  account 
of  them  in  his  sketch  of  Siam. 

Fl««nns*licl>t9  n.  (Naut.)  A  hollow  vessel  of  tinned- 
iroo  plate  made  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  witli  a  reflector 
and  lantern,  used  for  rescuing  persons  who  have  fallen 
overboard  in  the  night. — Also  a  light  attached  to  a  boat 
or  the  hull  of  a  vessel  moored  over  a  ruck  or  a  shoal,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  warning  to  mariners. 

Flaat'ln^pler,  n.  A  pier  that  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide. 

Flottfaam,  a.  Same  as  Flotsam,  q.  e. 

Ftoaf-atone,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  quarts,  consisting 
of  fltires  or  filaments  aggregate*!  in  a  spongy  form,  and 
so  light  as  to  float  on  water  until  the  air  in  its  numerous 
cavities  is  dispUced ;  found  iu  the  chalk-formations  of 
IfrDilmontant,  near  Paris. 

Flaat'jr,  a.  Swimming  on  the  surface ;  buoyant 

Fla^erjr*  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Halnault,  20  m. 
S.K.ofTouroai.     JfanH/*.  Linens,  Ac.    Pop.bfiW. 

Florclla'tlOB,  Flocelta'tlon,  n.  {Med.)  Same  as 
CAsmoi/Mr.  q.  v. 

n»ceMC%a.   (l4it./o<»tt,atnftJ   {HoL)   Bearing  or 

ckNwd  with  locks  of  soft  hair  or  wooL 

Flatcoacly.  adv.  In  a  tufted  manner. 

Fl^c'enlate,  a.  ( ZM.)  Applied  to  the  flrst  Joint  of  the 

Iliad  IflgB,  when  distingalshed  by  a  curling  lock  of  hair. 


Floc'eiilenee,  n.  The  state  of  being  In  tnfts  or  locks. 

Floe'enlent,  a.  Uaviug  many  tufts  or  locks. 

rioc'ens.  n.;  joL  Floo'ci.   [Lat.j   {ZoUt.)   The  tuft  of 
flaccid  hairs  which  terminates  the  tail  of  the  mammalia. 
{Bot.)  A  woelly  filament  often  found  mixed  with  the 
sporulee  of  certain  fund. 

Flock,  n.  [ lcel../fo^ib',  a  close  lock'of  wool;  Lat. jCocciu ; 
akin  to  Or.  j9(o<.e,  a  turning  or  twining.]  A  lock  of  wooL 

—A  kind  of  woolly  paper. 

Fl<»ek,n.  [A.a>tocc,acompany;  Dan.yiofc;  \ce\.JUtekr, 
akin  to  Ur.  ochlot^  a  crowd.J  A  collection  of  birds,  sheep, 
gouts,  or  oi  small  four-footed  animals.  It  is  frequently 
limited  to  sheep,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  a 
drove  uf  larger  animals. 

— A  Christian  congregation  in  relation  to  their  spiritual 
iKistor;  as,  each  Sunday  he  expatiates  to  Ixiajluck. 

Flock,  p.  n.  To  gather  in  crowds;  to  collect  or  assemble 
in  multitudes;  to  crowd  together. 

— To  move  in  crowds. 

Floek'-bed,  n.  A  bed  filled  with  locks  of  wool. 

Flock '-paper,  n.  A  kind  of  wall-paper,  having  raised 
figures  made  of  finely  pulverised  and  dyed  wool,  laid  on 
the  surfiice  and  attached  by  size. 

Flock'y,  a.  Having  tufts,  as  wool. 

Fiod'den,  a  village  of  England,  co.  Northumberland, 
near  the  Scottish  border,  6  m.  S.E.  of  Coldstream ;  memo- 
rable  as  being  the  scene  of  the  Battle  qf  Floddenr Field j 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  recorded  in  British 
history.  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  having  invaded 
England  with  a  large  force,  was  encountered  here,  9th 
Sept.,  1513,  by  an  English  army  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Jamee,  who  was  destituteof  every  martial  quality  except 
bravery,  was  killed,  and  his  army  totally  defeated.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  was  extremely  great.  Be- 
sides the  king  himself,  no  fewer  than  12  earls,  13  barons, 
and  5  eldest  sons  of  peers,  with  a  vast  number  of  knights 
and  persons  of  distinction,  and  probably  about  10,000 
common  soldiers,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  Eng- 
lish loss  was  about  7,000.  This  is  by  far  the  most  ca- 
lamitous defeat  recorded  in  Scottish  annals ;  and  as  there 
was  scarcely  a  family  of  distinction  in  the  kingdom  who 
did  not  lose  one  or  more  members  in  it,  the  whole  na- 
tion was  involved  in  mourning  and  despair.  Archibald 
Douglas,  the  great  Earl  of  Angus,  for  instance,  was  killed, 
together  with  bis  six  sons  and  200  knights  and  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Douglas.  8lr  W.  Scott  has  given  a 
vivid  and  generally  correct  accoimt  of  this  great  battle 
in  his  Marmion. 

Floe,  n.  [A.  B.JUotan,  to  float.]  A  body  of  floating  Ice. 
— A  mass  of  ice  driven  up(m  the  shore. 

Fleets,  n.  {Min.  and  Geol.)  Same  as  Fixn,  q.  v. 

Flour*  V.  a.  [O.  Oer.  flogar&Hy  to  inflame  with  passion : 
hBkUflagdlo,  to  whip,  to  Xunh—Jtagrum^iL  scourge;  akin 
to  Or.  pligit  ^  blow,  fW>m  pUtsOt  to  strike.]  To  whip ; 
to  lash;  to  scourge;  to  beat  or  strike  with  a  rod  or 
whip;  to  flagellate;  to  chastise  with  a  succession  of 
blows;  as,  to  flog  a  sailor  with  a  cat-O'-nine-tails. 

Flo^iT^r,  n.  One  who  beats  with  a  rod  or  Ush. 

Floflr'Slnff t  ***  "^^^  *^^  of  one  who  flogs;  a  whipping. 

Flood,  n.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  Swed.,  Icel.^;  Ger.^fiiM; 
allied  to  Lat.^ucCta;  root  Sausk.^T^u,  to  swim.]  A  great 
flow  of  water;  a  body  of  moving  water;  a  body  of  water 
rising,  swelling,  and  overflowing  land  not  usually  covered 
by  water;  an  Inundation;  a  deluge. — The  general  deluge 
in  the  days  of  Noah.  (See  Deluok.)  —  Flow;  flux;  — 
opposed  to  ebb. — A  river;  a  great  body  or  stream  of  any 
fluid  substance. 
"  What  need  lbs  bridge  mnoh  broader  tban  tb«;loo<i  t "— Akote. 

— A  great  quantity;  an  overflowing;  abundance;  super- 
abundance :  as,  Ajl"Od  of  legal  tenders. 
{Med.)  The  menstrual  discharge:  menses. 

Flood,  V.  a.  To  overflow;  to  inundate;  to  deluge;  to 
overwhelm;  as,  to  flood  the  rice-fields. 

Flood'er,  n.  One  who  floods  or  irrigates. 

Flood'-iTAte,  n.  A  door  or  gate  placed  at  the  point  of 
discharge  of  a  large  land-drain  or  sewer  into  a  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  escape  of  the  Inland  waters, 
during  the  intervals  of  the  tides,  or  of  the  high  waters 
in  the  rivers.  Qenerally  speaking,  they  are  luad^  with 
the  hinges  upon  the  upper  side,  and  they  open  outwuds ; 
but  they  are  occasionally  made  with  vertical  hinges,  so 
hung  that  when  the  pressure  of  the  inside  waters  ex- 
cee<ls  that  of  the  outside,  the  gates  shall  open. 

— Avenue;  passage;  vent;  opening;  as,  flaodrgaUt  of 
sorrow. 

Flood'IniTy  **•  Any  overflowing;  —  especially  an  ex- 
cettfive  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus. 

Flood'mark,  n.  The  mark  or  line  to  which  the  tide 
rises ;  high-water  mark. 

Flook,  n.    Slime  as  Flukb,  9.  r. 

Flook'lnff,  n.  {Mining.)  An  interruption  or  shifting 
of  a  lode  or  vein  of  ore  by  cross  grain  ur  fissure ;  crose- 
fiookan;  flookan. 

Flook'y,  a.    See  Flcst. 

Floor,  {fldrty)  n.  [A.  S.flor;  Qw.Hur ;  Gael.  Ur,  the 
ground;  W.  Uawr^n  level  surface.]  {Arch.)  Any  one 
of  the  stages  or  platforms  which  s«'parHte  the  successive 
stories  of  a  building  from  which  the  stories  themselves 
are  generally  named  in  their  order;  as  ground-floor, 
first-floor,  second-floor.  Ac.  The  entire  platform  which 
separates  any  room  from  another,  above  or  below  it, 
consists  of  three  distinct  portions, — thejbtxts,  they^«o«- 
ing  of  the  room  above,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  b. 
low.  The  Joists  are  narrow  beams  of  timber  about  2^ 
inches  in  thickness,  and  varying  in  depth  according  to 
the  extent  of  span  from  wall  to  wall.  As  the  walls  of 
the  successive  stories  are  raised  to  the  proper  height, 
the  Joists  are  laid  acroen  about  15  or  18  inches  apart,  and 
the  ends  are  imbedded  in  the  masonry.  In  building  a 
row  of  houses,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  seven  inches 
at  least  of  masoiuj  between  the  ends  of  the  joists  bridge 


Ing  the  space  fh>m  party-wall  to  party-wall,  to  prcffwil 
them  from  communicating  the  flames  from  one  house 
to  another  by  reason  (»f  their  contiguity,  should  a  fire 
break  out  iu  any  one  of  them.  To  give  greater  stiflbesa 
and  steadiness  to  the  Joists,  they  are  often  connected  by 
short  crosa-stuts  uf  timber  nailed  transverselv  to  the 
Joists  and  across  each  other  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X, 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  cdling  is  made 
by  nailing  laths  across  the  bottom  of  the  JolstB  and 
covering  them  with  two  or  three  coatings  of  plaster. 
(See  Plastbrino.)  The  flooring  ounsisUof  red  or  yellow 
deal  planks  about  nine  or  eleven  inches  in  width.  The 
boards  are  laid  transversely  on  the  Joists,  and  secured 
to  them  by  long  floor-brada,  after  having  been  pressed 
tightly  together  by  the  action  of  a  screw  that  can  be 
attached  to  the  Joists  in  the  positiun  required,  and  at 
any  part,  like  a  vice,  during  the  process  of  Uying 
down  and  nailing  the  boards.  When  a  very  close  floor 
is  required,  tlie  planks  must  be  Jointed  together  by 
means  of  a  groove  and  tongue.  (See  Joinkrt.)  The 
thickness  uf  the  boards  varies  from  one  to  1)4  inches. 
After  the  planks  have  been  nailed  to  the  JuiaU,  the 
brads  are  driven  below  the  surface  with  a  punch,  and 
the  edges  of  the  iNjards  are  plained,  that  any  inequali- 
ties may  be  removed  and  the  whole  extent  of  flooring 
rendered  perfectly  level.  The  kind  of  floor  that  has 
Just  been  described  is  a  single-Joisted  floor,  and  is  tiiat 
which  is  usually  found  In  buildings  of  an  ordinary  char- 
acter, where  the  span  fh>m  wall  to  wall  does  iM>t  ex- 
ceed twenty-four  or  twenty-flve  feet.  In  small  houses, 
the  Joists  over  a  span  of  this  extent  are  often  i-eudered 
more  steady  by  allowing  them  to  bear  on  the  frnnied 
partition  between  rooms  below  them,  on  the  semi-par- 
titions on  either  side  of  folding-doors.  When  the  span 
exceeds  this  length,  and  the  ^atforms  are  intended  to 
support  any  great  weight,  as  in  a  concert-room,  aK»enibly 
rooms,  or  warehouses,  framed  doors  are  adopted,  in 
which  girders  are  introduced,  which  are  generally  of 
wrought  iron,  on  account  of  the  flexibility  and  elasticity 
of  this  material,  and  by  which  the  great  atrain  of  the 
weight  above  is  dirided  and  sustained.  These  girders 
are  connected  by  binding-Joists,  and  bridging-JoiaU  are 
attached  to  them  above,  on  which  the  flooring  is  laid, 
and  ceiling-Joists  below,  to  carry  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
or  rooms  beneath.  Fire^)roof  floors  may  be  uuide  by 
filling  a  fhimework,  peculiarly  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  concrete  or  cement,  on  which  tiles  niay  be 
laid  to  form  the  fiooring,  or  Joists  of  timber,  on  w  hich 
planks  may  be  laid  down  and  nailed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

—A  fUt,  hard  surface  made  of  loam,  lime,  Ac,  used  in  some 
kinds  of  business,  as  in  malting. 

(A'ati/.)   The  horixontal  portion  of  a  vessel's  bottom 
on  each  side  of  the  keelson. 

To  get  Vtt  floor.  To  get  au  opportunity  of  taking  part 
in  a  debate. 

Floor,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  a  fioor;  to  furnish  with  a 
fioor. — To  strike  down:  to  prostrate. — To  silence  by 
some  decisive  argument. 

Floor'-clOth,  n.  {Manuf.)  Strong  canvas  woven  from 
yarns  made  of  hemp  and  fiax  combined,  the  surface  of 
which  is  coated  with  paint,  in  order  to  render  it  a  stout, 
solid,  and  durable  covering  for  the  floors  of  passages,  en- 
trance-halls, staircases,  Ac.  The  canvas  iiaed  lor  this 
purpose  is  made  in  pieces  about  100  >-ards  long,  and  vary- 
ing fn>m  18  to  24  feet  in  width.  This  is  done  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  Joining  narrow  slips  of  canvas  to  form 
wider  pieces,  in  which  the  seams  would  produce  an  un- 
sightly appearance,  and  be  attended  with  inconvenience 
when  laid  down,  on  account  of  the  extra  thickness  of 
the  floor-cloth  in  those  parts  where  the  lengths  had  been 
sewn  together.  For  narrow  floor-clot lia  for  atairs  and 
passages,  the  broad  webs  are  cut  to  the  width  required. 
The  following  is  the  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  material:  The  canvas  is  flrst  cut  into  piect-s  of  the 
required  length  and  breadth,  and  the  edges  are  fnateued 
to  the  four  sides  of  a  largo  frame,  which  are  ihen  diawn 
apart  by  machinery,  to  stretch  the  canvas  as  tightly  as 
possible,  somewhat  in  the  manner  adopted  in  straining 
canvas  for  Berlin-wool  work.  The  poaition  uf  the  frame 
is  vertical,  the  height  being  equal  to  the  width  •>!  the 
canvas;  when  this  exceeds  6  or  h  feet,  the  upper  part  is 
reached  by  means  of  light* snfTolds  or  stagea,  which  the 
workmen  can  move  from  one  end  of  the  piete  to  the 
other  throughout  the  entire  length,  whenever  oircaslon 
may  require  it  during  the  process  of  painting.  The  can- 
vas is  then  in  a  proper  condition  for  tlie  reception  of  the 
size  and  paint,  which  is  laid  on  to  render  it  fit  to  undergo 
the  final  process  of  printing.  It  is  first  coated  with 
strung  site  on  both  sidM.  and  while  this  is  still  damp, 
the  canvas  is  rubbed  all  over  with  pumice-stone,  to  rem 
der  it  smooth  and  even.  When  the  slxe  is  dry,  the  can- 
vas receives  two  coats  of  paint  on  each  side.  The  first 
coat  is  very  thick,  being  more  like  mortar  than  paint ; 
it  is  laid  on  in  lumps  and  patches,  and  smoothed  all  ov«r 
the  web  with  a  broad  flat  trowel,  in  a  manner  resem- 
bling that  in  which  plaster  is  laid  on  a  wall.  When  this 
is  thoroughly  dry,  the  surface  is  again  rubbed  with 
pumice-stone,  and  a  second  coat  of  thinner  paint  is  laid 
on  with  a  brush.  The  under  side  of  the  canvas  requires 
nothing  more  to  be  done  to  it  after  this,  but  the  upper 
side  receives  two  or  three  more  coats  of  thin  paint,  l»e- 
ing  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  alter  each  coat  has  been 
laid  on,  in  order  to  produce  a  smooth  surface  to  receive 
the  printed  pattern.  The  canvas  is  now  removed  fn*m 
the  frame  and  wound  round  a  roller,  from  which  it  is 
allowed  to  pass  over  a  flat  table,  to  receive  the  impre**- 
•Jon  of  the  blocks.  Formerly  the  patterns  were  sten- 
rllled,  as  the  walls  of  rooms  were  before  paper-hangings 
were  introduced;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  produced  by 
putting  coloring-matter  on  the  surface^^  througji  f 
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to  form  tb«  daflgn  required ;  bvt  now  the  printing  la 
effected  hj  blocki,  «  amlmnte  hUtck  Iwiug  rv«|iiirt^  for 
every  colur  intruducod  iotu  the  pAttem.  The  bltx:lu  are 
alHiut  16  Incliee  square,  and  ar«  made  of  dual  faced  with 
wood  of  a  floe  cloae  grain,  with  a  hartdie  at  the  bacli ; 
that  part  of  the  pattern  which  each  block  ia  required  to 
imprint  on  the  oanvae  i«  left  on  its  surface  In  relief,  the 

•  rouwiuing  part  being  cut  away,  as  In  a  wood-engrarlng. 
Tlie  •urface  of  the  iirojecting  portion  of  each  block  is 
further  cut  Into  smMll  Hquares,  technically  called  teeth, 
I'y  narrow  griH>vps  cmesing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Thii  Ik  dune  to  effect  an  equnl  distribution  or  the  paint, 
f 'r  if  the  surface  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  blocks  were 
left  suiuolh  aud  even,  it  would  take  up  the  coloring-mat' 
ter  unevenly,  and  trauitfer  it  to  the  floor-cloth  in  irreg> 
ulitr  ptitches.  Tlie  intpression  Is  eflected  by  applying 
the  surface  of  the  block  to  a  pad  or  cushion  ciiarged 
with  the  color  required;  after  wliich  it  in  transferred  to 
thu  flour-cloth  by  means  of  the  handle  at  the  back,  and 
prostMMl  furcibly  upon  it  It  is  then  removed,  charged 
again  with  colur,  and  pressed  on  tlie  canvas  cloae  by  the 
si'le  uf  the  flrst  impression,  points  being  pUced  at  the 
corners  of  the  blocks  to  insure  the  rrguUrity  of  the  Join- 
ing of  the  pattern.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the 
wlioleof  the  flour-clotli  has  been  covered  with  that  part 
of  the  pattern  which  Is  imprinted  by  the  first  block  that 
is  uiied,  after  which  the  blocks  Intended  to  convey  the 
remaining  colon  to  Its  surface  are  used  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, until  the  pattern  is  complete.  It  must  then  be  al- 
lowed to  dry,  care  being  taken  to  give  the  coloring-mat- 
tor  sufficient  time  to  hMtlen  thoroughly  befure  the  floor- 
cloth is  taken  into  use.  The  border*  along  the  sides  of 
narruw  pieces  of  floor-cloth  intended  fur  passages,  are 
produced  in  the  same  manner,  l^y  blocks  of  tlie  necessary 
widi  h,  similarly  prepared  fur  the  purpose.  It  siiould  be 
stated  tliat  worn-out  Brussels  carpets  afford  a  good  foun- 
datiun  for  floorcloth,  and  nuiy  be  converted  into  that 
material  at  any  fluor-cluth  uutnufoctory.  A  cheap  and 
durable  covering  may  be  mode  at  home  tor  passages,  and 
even  for  rooms,  by  a  method  suggeste<l  by  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  his  Enetfclopteiia  of  Cuttagt  and  VMa  ArchiUcture. 
¥oT  the  former,  a  single  length  of  strong  unbleached 
calico  will  be  ruquired  fur  the  ground-wurk  or  fuunda- 
tiun  of  the  material ;  but  for  the  latter,  the  lengths  of 
calico  must  be  Joino«l  together,  until  a  piece  has  been 
produced  of  sulHcient  breadth  to  cover  the  room  fur 
which  it  is  r(v|uiri*d.  New  calicu,  however,  is  not  abs(»- 
Intely  roi|ui«ite,  as  any  pieces  of  calico  or  linen  that  ore 
UBeii»«s  foranyotliur  purpose  will  do  quite  as  well  for 
the  Itasis  of  the  flo<ir-cloth,  alter  they  have  been  neatly 
Joined  togi'tlier.  The  calico  must  flritt  be  stretched  on 
the  fli>or  by  tackt,  or  by  |Mtsting  down  the  edges  to  the 
boanU,  after  wliich  it  must  be  covered  with  two  or  three 
ciMts  of  stuut  wiiMto  paper  or  newspaper,  pasted  togotlier 
with  a  strong  p.iste,  to  which  a  little  alum  bos  been 
a'Med  while  boiling.  Over  this  a  layer  of  pa|»er  used  for 
tlie  walls  of  ro<uus  must  be  pasted,  which  may  be  biid  on 
in  ItMigths,  or  foriniHl  of  sep.irate  pieces  put  to^^ether,  to 
furnish  a  dimign  siiggotited  by  the  taste  of  the  maker. 
When  dry,  the  floor-cloth  must  bo  flrst  painted  over  with 
a  cuat  of  strong  size,  next  with  two  coats  of  boiled  lin- 
ieed-<iil,  and  liistly  with  copal  varnish.  Floor-cloths 
roude  in  this  manner  are  strong  and  inexpensive,  and 
may  be  wii.<«bud  lu  well  as  thow  that  have  been  made  in 
the  unlinary  way.  A  cheap  kind  of  floorcloth  has  been 
lately  inti-oiluced  for  the  protection  of  carpets  and  stair- 
curnets,  Noniewhat  similar  to  oil-baixe,  or  ull-cloth  for 
tuble-covers.  It  is  made  on  a  foundation  of  thin  calico, 
and  thinly  coated  with  point  on  one  side  only,  after 
which  the  pattern  is  imprinted  in  the  ustutl  way,  ur.by 
rollers. 

Floi>r'lnir«  ^  A  platform;  a  pavement;  the  bottom 
of  a  room  or  building. — The  act  of  laying  a  floor. — 
Materials  for  floors.    §00  Flx>0R. 

Floor'lews,  a.  Having  no  flttor. 

Floor'-tlmbera,  n.pl.  Those  timbers  of  a  vesiel 
which  are  pbiced  across  the  keel. 

Flon,  V.  n.  Same  as  Flap,  a.  v. 

Flo  ra.  (M!/th.)  The  godiloss  of  flowers  and  gardens 
among  the  Romans,  as  Chloris  was  aiiimg  the  Qreeks. 
She  was  worshipped  among  the  Sabines  lung  before  tlie 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  "nktius  was  the  flrst  who  raised 
her  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  i*  said  that  she 
marriiMl  Zuphyrus,  and  received  fh>m  him  the  privilege) 
of  proiiiiling  over  flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual 
youth.  She  was  represented  as  crownwl  with  flowers, 
aiul  holding  in  her  hand  the  horn  of  plenty. 

(Aittron.)  A  small  planet  belonging  to  the  group  be- 
tween Ma«s  and  Jupiter. 

{litU.)  A  collective  name  for  plants;  it  is  used  with 
regard  to  the  vegetable  kingtlom  in  the  same  way  as  the 
term  Pituna  with  regard  to  the  animal.  It  is  common 
to  speak  of  the  Flora  of  a  country  or  district ;  and  a 
work  devoted  to  the  botany  of  a  country  or  district  id 
often  entitled  a  Florn  of  that  reicion.  I 

Flo'ra,  in  iZ/oioM,  a  i  ny  of  Cluy  lo.,  on  B.  &  O.  So.  1 
Weot.  R.R.,  H)x  m.  .vS.hL  uf  SphtiKfleUI.  Is  trade  centei  | 
of  a  gvKHl  farming  ifgiou  and  ha«  »ome  manuC.  Mw.  1 
ns'.»7)  ttbt.2.1<«». 

Flora,  in  K^ntm-ky.  a  P.  O.  of  llaiic><>k  co. 

Flo'm  DaIo,  in  /VNN«i//niNi<i.  a  i'.  o.  uf  Adams  00.        ' 

Flo'nUi,  a.  FLat, ^flomh'x.  (n>mH"S,  Hnriit,  i\  flower.]  Per- 
taining to  Floni,  or  to  flowem ;  us,  floral  games. 
I  Hot,)  Relating  to  the  blossoms. 
Fl- ml  rmv/*>|x,  a  term  appUtil  to  the  calyx  and  co- 
n>lla  if  both  are  prtvent,  or  to  the  calyx  when  there  is* 
only  one.  These  parts  envelop  <»r  p'rotect  the  nion* 
'HtjiiMitial  orcantt,  ittaniens,  and  pis^til.  I 

Flo'rtftl  <'olEeffe,  in  S.  niro/inu,  a  village  of  Robeson 
o>..  al.t.  W  in.  SAV.  of  Raleijjh 

Flo'ran,  n,  {Mining.)    Fine-gnUutHl  tin. 


Flo'nMeope,  «.  [Lat.  Flora,  the  goddeaa  of  flowera, 
and  Or.  skaprin,  to  Tiew.]  An  optiod  instrument  for 
inspactinc  flowers. 

FloVawlllOv  in  JtUnoiM,  a  poat-oflke  of  8t  Clair  co. 

Flor'ence,  (It.  Firenm,  anc  Ilcremtia  TWcorum,)  a 


I  walled  dty  of  Central  Itahr,  and  lata  cap.  of  that 
kingdom,  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  Amo,  63  m.  8.  by 
W.  of  Bologna,  66  BJf  JL  of  Leghorn,  and  187  N.W.  of 
Bome.  It  itanda  In  a  richlT  wooded,  well  cultivated, 
and  beautiful  valley,  oncirefed  by  the  Apenninea,  and 
Is  well  built  and  agreeable.  Ita  shape  Is  nearly  a  square, 
the  sides  of  which  almost  correapoud  with  the  cardinal 
points ;  the  Amo  intersects  it  from  S.B.  to  N.W.,  three 
of  the  quarters  into  which  it  is  divided  being  situated 
on  the  right,  and  the  fourth  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  communication  between  the  op|iosite  sides 
of  the  river  Is  maintained  by  means  of  7  bridget.    F. 


Fig.  1033.  — rLOKSMCi,  (fh>m  San  Miniato.) 

contains  a  great  number  of  magnificent  ediflcea  and 
squares,  generally  a<lorned  with  statues,  columns,  or 
fountains :  there  are  no  fewer  than  170  churches,  89  con- 
vents, 2  royal,  and  many  other  paUccs,  12  hospitals,  and 
8  theatres  groat  and  small.  Each  angle  of  a  ftreet  pre- 
sents an  architectural  view,  flt  to  be  drawn  for  a  scene 
in  a  theatre.  Many  of  the  houses  are  palaces ;  and  a 
palace  in  this  city  means  a  magniflcent  pile,  venerable 
from  its  antiquity,  of  a  square  and  bulky  form,  with  a 
plain  front,  extending  fhira  200  to  300  ft.,  built  of  huge 
dark-gray  stones,  in  a  massive,  gloomy,  and  impressive 
manner.  Tlie  roof  is  flat,  with  a  deep  cornice,  and  bold 
projected  soflltn,  wliich  gives  a  grand,  square,  and  mag- 
nificent appoanince  to  the  whole.  The  chimneys  are 
ffrouped  into  stuks,  the  to|)s  of  which,  increasing  in 
Imlk  as  they  rise  in  height,  resemble  a  crown.  Many  of 
these  palaces  are  flttu<l  up  with  great  magnificence,  and 
some  of  them  contiin  valimble  galleries  of  pictures, 
that  are  mostly  open  to  the  public.  The  streets,  though 
in  iiarts  narrow,  winding,  and  angular,  are  mostly  wide 
and  straight;  and  they  are  admirably  paved,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Roman  roads,  with  angular  blocks  of 
trap,  or  sandstone.  The  houses  generally  are  substantial, 
more  so,  apparently,  than  those  of  Rome.  The  l^atta 
Realt  Is  the  largest  nquare;  it  has  a  fine  marble  fountain, 
and  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronxe  of  Duke  Cosmo  I. 
by  John  of  Bologna.  The  Piataa  del  Mrrcato  Vecchio^ 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  has  a  marlde  column 
fh>m  which  F.  radiates  for  one  mile  on  each  side.  The  Arno 
is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  The  bridge 
Santa  Tn'nUa^  built  of  marble  in  1550  by  Ammanati,  is 
designed  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  simplicity  unrivalled 
by  the  most  wuccessful  eflbrts  of  mtnlern  artists.  The 
bridges,  and  the  handsome  though  not  spacious  quays  by 
which  the  river  is  bordered,  afford  fine  viewM  of  the  river, 
F.  being  in  this  respect  much  superior  to  the  '*  Eternal 
City."  The  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  a  vast  edifice,  coated 
with  marble,  aUmt  5<X)  ft.  in  length,  and  384  ft.  lu  height 
to  the  top  of  the  cross,  stands  in  a  spacious  square. 
It  was  liegun  by  Arnulfo  di  Lapo  In  129fi.  and  finished 
by  BruneiloHchl  in  1426;  its  cupola  is  said  to  iiave  sug- 
gested to  Michael  Angelo  the  flrst  idea  of  that  of  St. 
Peter's.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  veneered,  as  it  were, 
with  parti-colored  marble  slabs,  arranged  in  narrow 
strips  or  imneU.  The  int<>rior  is  very  striking  but  spoiled 
by  a  circular  »rrof>n  or<ire«ian  columns  round  the  altar. 


Fig.  1034. — piaxx%  del  palaxxo  vkcchio. 
The  riim/Kini//-  or  l>olfyy  (Fijr.  491 )  at^joining  the  Duomo, 
but  detached  fnmi  it,  Is  a  tiiio  tower  "JSvS  ft.  in  height 


Charles  T.  ao  admired  it  that  he  osmI  to  aay  it  ahoold  be 
kept  in  a  gla«  case.  The  church  of  Santa  Croce,  called 
the  I\intiieom  of  /*.,  is  interesting  from  its  cuotaining 
the  remains  and  tombs  of  four  of  the  greateat  men  vf 
modem  Italy,  or  indeed  of  modem  timea — Michael 
Angelo,  Galileo,  Madiiavelli,  and  Alfieri.  Among  the 
palaces  are  the  J\j4uao  V'Ocfiio,  or  Old  Palac«  (fig. 
1034),  inhabited  by  the  Hedici  when  dtizena  uf 
Florence,  which  was  begun  in  1298,  and  finished  in 
1660.  It  is  in  a  massive,  severe,  and  gloumy  style,  widi 
a  tower  268  feet  high,  aud  is  now  occupied  by  the 
principal  public  ofBces.  Ai^oining  it  is  the  Fiazxa  dd 
Bdauo  FeoeAio,  a  square  containing  a  fine  colk-ction 
of  statues,  and  a  noble  arcade,  the  Loggia  di  Lann, 
under  the  porticoes  of  which  are  magnificent  groups  uf 
■culpture.  The  l\tUuto  Pitti^  erected  In  1440,  tlie  ordi- 
nary  residence  of  the  king  uf  Italy,  is  a  vast  and  heavy 
■tmcture;  it  b  furnished  in  the  most  costly  manner,  and 
is  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  the  choicest  works 
of  art  and  vertH^  and  an  excellent  librnry.  Atta«  hcd  to 
this  palace  are  the  Boboli  Gardens,  laid  out  by  Cosmo  L 
in  1660,  in  the  classical  style.  Connected  with  these 
gardens  is  the  botanical  garden,  a  mnaeum  of  natural 
history,  the  Fontaiw  anatomical  collection  in  wax,  Ac 
Another  flue  palace,  the  hiccardi  (built  in  1440),  has  a 
noble  gallery  with  a  ceiling  painted  by  Luca  Oiurdano, 
and  a  library  of  40.0UO  volnniee,  open  to  the  public 
But  the  crowning  glory  ofF.  is  its  Grand  Gallery,  occu- 
pying the  upper  floor  of  the  llfiti.  a  building  ert^rted 
after  a  design  of  Vasari,  by  Cosmo  I.,  consisting  of  two 
parallel  corridors  or  galleriea,  each  448  feet  in  length, 
and  72  feet  apart,  united  at  one  end  by  a  third  corridor. 
This  contains  some  chtft^txurrt  of  statuary,  as  the 
world-renowned  Kefiiu  oe  Mtdici,  the  A'm/e-(?rtistfer, 
the  Fatwn^  Niohe  attd  her  Ckildrm,  Ac.  The  collection 
of  pictures  comprises  superb  examples  of  all  the  best 
schools,  and  is  said  to  surpass  even  that  of  tlie  Vatican. 
A  splendid  apartment,  known  as  the  Tribwna^  contains 
the  rarest  treasureM  of  the  collection,  and  is  in  itaelf  a 
wonder  of  art,  with  its  cupola  inlaid  vrith  motber-of> 
pearl,  and  its  rich  nutrble  pavement.  Besidea  the  Ric- 
cordl  and  Laureiitian  libmries,  the  Magliabteeki  library, 
containing  a  rare,  exten^ive.  and  valuable  collection  of 
books.  Is  also  open  to  the  public.  F.  is  subject  to  f<^ 
in  tlie  winter;  but  in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  a  delight- 
ful residence,  well  provided  with  everything  that  can 
gratify  the  man  of  taste  and  science,  or  Ute  voluptuary. 
The  literary  and  educational  institutions  are  both  nu- 
merous and  important  At  the  head  of  thcee  ia  the 
famous  Academia  delta  Crusoa  (see  Ckusca).  The  char- 
itable institutions  are  numerous,  extensive,  and  wel  1  con- 
ducted. The  common  people  of  F.  are  well-clothed  and 
have  a  comfortable  appearance ;  and  there  are,  as  coot- 
pared  with  most  other  Italian  towns,  few  beggars, 
priests,  and  monks.  The  citizens  are  friendly,  cheerful, 
and  hospitable.  The  encouragement  given  under  the 
late  as  well  as  the  present  government,  to  artistic  and 
scientific  studies,  has  confeired  advautaiges  on  Florence 
unknown  in  must  other  parts  of  Italy.  All  sorts  of  for- 
eign publications  are  met  with  here;  and  the  facUitJM 
it  affords  for  grratifying  a  taste  for  the  floe  ana,  the 
beauty  and  security  of  the  city  and  environs,  aud  iu 
salubrity  and  cheapness,  make  it,  on  the  whole,  a  mors 
desirable  residence  even  than  Rome.  —  I/ant^/.  Silks, 
straw  hats,  articles  of  vertti,  as  intaglios,  Ac,  Jewelry, 

Corcelain,  perfumery,  Ac.  F.  has  produced  more  ccle- 
rated  men  than  any  other  place  in  Italy,  or,  perliapa, 
of  Europe;  amone  others  may  be  specifled  Bante.  Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio,  Vi Hani,  Cosmo,  and  Loreuxo  de  Me- 
dici; Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Iten- 
venuto  Cellini,  Alberti,  La|K>  Brunelleschi.  Giotto,  An- 
drea ilel  Sarto,  Machiavelli ;  Popes  Lt^  X.  and  XI..  Clem- 
ent VII.,  VIII.,  and  XII.  — ^/.  The  oriKiu  of  this 
city  is  not  clearly  asceruined;  but  It  owetl  its  first  dis- 
tinction to  Sylla,  who  planted  In  it  a  Roman  colony. 
In  the  reign  of  IMberiiis  it  was  one  of  the  principal  citiea 
of  Italy,  and  was  distinfnii«hed  by  iU  writers  aud  orarors. 
In  641  it  was  almost  wholly  destntyed  by  Totilo.  king 
of  the  Goths.  About  260  years  afterwards  it  was  restored 
by  CliarleniMgne.  It  then  become  the  chief  city  <^  a 
famous  republic;  and  was  for  a  lengtlieiie«t  period  in 
Italy  what  Athens  had  lieen  in  Greece  in  the  dais  of 
Xenophon  and  Thucydides.  At  length,  in  1637,  the 
Medici,  from  being  the  first  of  her  citisens,  became  sitv- 
ereign  dukes  of  F.  The  citv  afterwards  became  the 
capital  of  the  ci-devant  gn&nd-duchy  ot  Tuscany.  It  was 
decreed  to  be  the  cap.  of  the  new  kiugiiom  uf  Italy.  Dec. 
II,  1864.  In  July,  1871,  tlie  seat  of  government  was 
tranferre*!  to  R..me.     Pop.  (1891)  19l,4.'>3. 

Flor'ence,  in  ^/«i6aaMi,  a  city,  cap.  t>f  Lauderdale  ool, 
on  the  Tennessee  river  and  2  railroad  lines,  a)>out  23i)  m. 
N.  W.  of  Montgomery.    Pop.  ( 1MI7 )  abt.  6,700. 

Florence,  in  AriMoma^  a  pust-village,  cap.  of  I*f  ual  ai. 

Florence,  in  Gtorgia^  a  post-village  of  Stewail  00., 
aUiut  175  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Florence,  or  Fi^orcnce  City,  in  Idaho,  a  post-village 
of  Idaho  CO.,  about  120  m.  N.  of  f<Uho  lity. 

Florence,  In  lUinoie,  a  post-vilUge  of  Hke  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  river,  about  10  m.  E.  of  Pittsfield. 

— \  township  of  Stephenson  co. 

— .\  township  of  Will  co. 

Florence,  in  hdiatitu  a  poet-village  of  Switseriand  co., 
tui  tlie  Ohio  river,  aUmt  10  m.  ab«»ve  Vevay. 

Florence,  in  /oicd,  a  village  and  township  of  Benton 
CO.,  alit.  l.'>  m.  W.  of  Ce<hir  Rais'ds.    The  1*.  U.  is  Nobwat. 

— .\  village  of  Louisa  m.,  on  the  Iowa  river,  about  .iO  m. 
S  S  E.  of  loMra  City.  Xote<l  as  having  l^een  once  the 
re»i  Iciu^  of  the  famous  Indian  chief.  Black  llawk. 

Florence,  in  KtHtichf.  a  poet-village  of  Boune  co, 
aUiut  10  ni.  S.W.  of  riiiciniiati,  Ohio. 

Florence,  iu  AfussudboMOs,  af  .llLuf  ^mpahiie  ca 
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n^r^eace*  In  Miehioan,  a  piwt-towi»hip>f  St  Joseph 

co^  about  10  miles  8.W.  of  Lansing. 
•"■•■^ne**  in  Mmnemta^  a  puet-offlce  of  Lyon  co. 
—A  TilbMse  and  townebip  of  Giiodhae  co.,  on  Lake  Pepin. 

•boot  10  miles  below  Red  Wing. 
PIoreiic«,  in  Miatomri,  a  rilisge  of  Montffomenr  co., 
alout  75  miles  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Loais. 

—A  pust-Tillage  of  Morgan  co.,  about  65  miles  W.  of  Jef- 
fermn  niy. 

*'l**^l»««»  in  Nebnuka,  a  post-Tillage  of  DonglM  co., 
on  the  MiMuuri  river,  »bont  10  miles  N.  of  Chnal:a. 

Fl«r«nc«,  in  North  Oaroima,  a  village  of  Guilford  co.. 
Mliuut  1U»  milt^  W.  by  N.  of  Raleiieb. 

*'l«r«iiee,  in  New  Jtney,  a  post-township  of  Burling- 
ti»n  co^  (»n  the  Delaware  river,  about  20  miles  above 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*l«reiiee,  in  New  Tort,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Oueida  co.,  about  35  milu  N.  W.  of  the  dty  of 
Utica. 

J'torenee,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Erie  CO.,  about  110  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  citv  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

— A  rillag«  of  Madison  co.,  about  30  miles  WAW.  of 
C.'«dumbua. 

—Or  ^^Kn  FtORKJCK.  a  post- village  of  Preble  co.,  about  10 
miles  CS.E.  of  Richmoml,  Indiana. 

—A  t  'wnship  of  Williams  co. 

Klor^Mee,  in  Peniujflctmia,  a  post-village  of  Washing- 
toil  CO.,  abiHit  25  mil*^  W.  ol  Pittsburg. 

Florence,  in  iioutk  Carotiua,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
>*l«>reiice  co.,  21  miles  W.  of  Blarion. 

Flor'eiice.  in  Theat,  a  post-village  of  Williamson  co., 
al*c  45  m.  N.  by  W.  of  AnsUn  City. 

JPIor'ence,  n.  [From  ths  city  FlormM,]  A  gold  coin 
of  the  nrign  of  Baward  III.,  equal  in  value  to  6  shillings 
sterling  (91.46). — A  kind  of  cloth. — A  sort  of  sweet  wine. 

FIoKence-oll.  n.    Olive-oil  sold  in  fliisks. 

rior'eiice  StetioM,  in  IlUwdt,  a  post-office  of  Ste- 
ph««ai»ti  CO. 

VIor'eiice  Station,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-offlce  of  Mc- 
Oackfii  CO. 

V*Ioi^entlne,  n.  [l^t. JUn-entinus,  fn»m  Flormlia.]  A 
native  (kf  Florvnce,  Italy.  —  A  sp<icieii  of  silk,  so  called 
from  the  place  of  its  mHunfacturt*. 

— a.  Of.  or  pertaining  to,  Florence ;  as,  the  Floremlint 
M-bnol  of  art. 

Florentine  School  of  Pnlntlnfr.  {Fiw.  ArU.) 
This  school  Is  remarkable  for  greatness ;  for  attitudes 
setrmingly  in  motion :  for  a  certain  dark  severity :  for  un 
expresHion  of  strength  by  which  grace  is  perhaps  ex- 
clod^  :  and  for  a  character  of  design  approaching  to  the 
icigantic  The  productions  of  this  school  may  be  con- 
•i<lrred  as  overcharged;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  possess  an  ideal  mi^esty  which  elevates  human 
ZMtorv  above  mortality.  The  Tuscan  artists,  satiitfled 
with  commanding  the  Hdmimtion,  seem  to  hHve  consid- 
ered the  art  of  pleasing  as  beneath  their  notice.  This 
scIkwI  has  an  indisputalde  title  to  the  veneration  of  all 
the  lov4>r8  of  the  Hrts,  as  the  first  iu  Italy  which  culti- 
vated them. 

Floi^e«,  one  of  the  Aiores  or  Western  Islands;  Lat.39^ 
W  N.,  LoM.  31°  V2f  W.  IU  extent  is  abt.  30  m.  long, 
with  H  brradth  of  abt.  8.  Dftc.  Mountainous,  but  fer- 
tile. Pnd.  Wheat,  rye,  yams,  fruits,  and  cedar-wiHxi. 
Manuf.  Woollen  cloths.  Ch^fUnon.  Santa  Cruz.  P&p. 
abt.  10.000. 

Flor'eA,  an  isUnd  of  the  B.  or  Malay  Archipelago ;  Lat 
^<^  dO'  8 ,  Lon.  IIV^  64'  K.  Ext.  200  m.  in  length,  with  a 
mtMD  bnwlth  of  35.  De«e.  Hilly  and  vnlciinic,  pro4tnc- 
ing  cotton,  sandal-wood,  and  bees-wax.  ^p.  Unknown. 

Flor'es,  an  island  of  8.  America,  l>elonging  to  Uruguay, 
ia  the  sMtuary  of  \a  Plata,  15  m.  long,  by  a  mean 
lirt- adth  of  4.    Lat.  49°  20^  N.,  Lon.  125°  46'  W. 

Flor'es,  a  town  of  Brnxil,  prov.  Goyas,  near  Parana; 
ftop.  ai>t.  3,000. 

Flor'eo.  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  In  the  N.  Pacific 
O'-eaii.  W.  of  Yancouvers  Island :  lAt.  49°  20^  N.,  Lon. 
\2^  W  W. 

Flores'eenee,  n.  fLiit.  Jlortteen*,  flrom  JUtrt»cere,  in- 
c«^itiv«s  itf  florfr*,  to  blo«>m,  from ./?««,  a  flower]  {Dot.) 
A  iiutting  forth  of  flowers  or  blositoms ;  the  season  when 

triants  exfMnd  tlu'ir  flowers, 
o  ret,  n.    [  Fr.  JUurHU,  from  Ji^ur,  a  flower ;  Lat.  >Io*.] 
KBoL,)    a  floweret;  the  partial  or  separate  little  flower 
(if  an  aggregate  flower. 

Flo'ret,».    \fx.fiarta    A  foil. 

Florle'omona,  a.  [Lat.^of,  a  flower,  and  coma,  the 
hair  j  Having  the  head  or  top  ornamented  with  flow- 
ers. 

Florienlt'nral,  a.  Relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
flowers. 

Florlenltore,  i/lor-*!-cidfyur,)  n.  [  \jiUJUif,  a  flower, 
and  cHllura,  cultivHtion,from  cnUrey  to  till.J  The  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers,  or  flowering  plants.  See  IIoriiculture. 

Florlenlt'arhit,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowtrs. 

Flor'ld,  a.    [Lat. /loruliM,  from  ylot,  a  flower.  1  Covered 
with  flowers;  productive  of  floweni;  as,  m  florid  garden.  , 
—  Bright  in  color;  flushed  with  red:  as,  a  florid  coun- 
tennnce.  —  Rmbellislied ;    oruute;    splendid;    brilliant 
witJi  decorations. 

Flor'idn,  in  Indiana,  a  p<yit-ofllce  of  Biadison  oo. 

—  A  township  of  Parke  co. 

Flor'ld*.  in  M'MMtaehmeUt,  a  post-township  of  Berk- 
-»hire  i-o.,  abt.  115  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston:  uop.  iibt.  900. 

Flor'idn,  in  MiMonri.  a  po^t-village  of  Monroe  co.,  on 
Sa't  kiver.  abt.  1»  m.  K.  of  Paris. 

Fior'ldA.  in  Ohio,  a  po•^village  of  Henry  co.,  abt  10 
m.  EL  by  N.  of  Defiance. 

Flor'ld*,  in  AVw  York,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co. 
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~A  post-village  of  Orange  co.,  abt.  110  m.  S.S.W.  of  Al- 
bany.   It  is  the  birtbpbice  of  Wm.  H.  Seward. 

Flor'ld*,  ("land  of  flowers,")  the  most  S.  SUte  of  the 
American  Union,  rtfaching  nearly  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  whose  mijor  portion  forms  an  extensive  peninsula 
between  the  Atlantic  and  theOnlf  of  Mexico,  having  an 
extent  in  length  of  abt.  386  m.,  by  a*  breadth  of,  iu  the 
lower  part  of  the  State,  abt.  60  m.,  expanding  in  the 
upper  portion  to  abt.  2.>0,  and  giving  an  average  width 
of  abt.  84  m.  Coast-line  is  1,146  m.  F.  lies  between 
Lat.  260  and  3lo  N.,  and  Lon.  S^fi  and  87<>  36'  W. ;  having 
N.  Alabama  and  Ueorgia,  E.  the  Atlantir,  8.  the  Strait 
of  Florida,  and  W.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  a  small  por- 
tion  of  Alabama.  Arm,H.240Bq.m  of  land,  or  34,713,600 
acres.  Gen.  Dese.  Tlie  entire  peninsula  of  F.  is  of  dilu- 
vial origin,  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  sets  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  round  the  S.  and  S.E.  coasts,  having  in  the 
course  of  ages  worn  away  the  land,  and  formed  the  low 
sandy  islands  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  FIoT' 
ida  Keyt,  or  '*  Martyrs,"  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  navigable  channel  which,  however,  in  lioth  difficult 
and  dangerous.  There  are  a  few  good  harbors,  the  best 
of  which  are  those  of  Pensacola  and  Tampa  on  the  W., 
and  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Mary's  on  the  B.  coast. 
F.  is  naturally  divided  into  two  different  tones,  about 
the  28th  degree  of 
Lat.  Tlie  surface 
of  the  portion  N. 
ofthiii  parallel  is 
more  elevated, 
broken,  and 
wooded,than  that 
on  its  S.  side, 
which  is  gener- 
ally level  and 
marshy,  and  may 
b«  termed  the 
true  palm-tree 
section  of  the  U. 
States.  The  cen- 
tre rises  into  hills 
of  no  great  eleva- 
tion, which  slope 
gradually  to- 
wards the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic,  and  N.W.  towards  the  body  of 
the  continent;  but  proceeding  toward  the  8.,  the  entire 
surface  becomes  a  dead  flat,  and,  in  great  part,  indurated 

f>lain,  terminating  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula 
n  heaps  of  sharp  rocks,  partially  covered  with  shrubby 
glues.  Bivers,  Laket,  tfc.  The  chief  rivers  of  F.  are  the 
t.  John's,  Apalachicola,  Escambia,  Suwanee,  Chocta- 
watchee.  St.  Mark's,  Perdido,  and  Conecuh.  The  flrst 
(falling  into  the  Atlantic)  psrtakes  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  inlet  or  sound  than  of  a  river,  from  the  num- 
ber of  lakes  formed  by  its  enlargements.  Its  chief  af- 
fluent, the  Ocklawaha,  rlHes  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula, an<i  flows  N.W.  for  abt.  80  m.,  when  it  unites  with 
the  St.  John's  proper  (which  has  its  source  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  ocean),  and  the  embodied  stream,  after  a 
tortuous  course  of  130  m.,  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  State.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that,  though  a  fresh-water  stream  at  its  mouth,  it  is  often 
rendered  brackish  toward  its  head  from  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  being  driven  by  the  winds  Into  the 
lagoons  and  marshes  among  which  it  has  its  sources. 
Both  branches  of  this  river  are  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance above  their  junction,  and  have  an  increasing  trade 
The  Apalachicola  hnit  its  a»8tnary  in  that  portion  of 
the  State  W.  of  the  Peninsula.  It  has  a  course  of  abt 
100  m.  N.  to  8.,  but  does  not  posness  a  depth  of  water 
proportionate  to  its  magnitude.  This  river  is  considered 
to  form  the  i»oundary  lietween  E.  and  W.  Florida.  Then 
are  many  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Oke* 
chobee,  Apopka,  Kissimee,  in  the  middleof  the  peninsula 
and  Lake  George,  an  enlargement  of  St.  John's  River 
The  8.  part  of  F.  is  covered  with  a  surface  of  swamp, 
called  the  Everglade*,  of  immense  extent,  and  covered 
with  thousands  of  islands,  varying  in  size  from  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  to  hun<lreds  in  their  area;  these  lakes 
(if  lakes  they  can  be  called)  have  a  depth  of  from  1  foot 
to  6  ft.  Soil,  Vtgttation,  dc.  The  whole  peninsula  of  F. 
appears  to  rest  upon  a  base  of  shell-limestone  of  com- 
paratively recent  formation  and  different  degrees  of 
hardnefls.  The  soil  on  the  banks  is  often  very  fertile; 
but  the  proportion  of  good  and  cultivable  land  is,  not- 
withstanding, believed  to  be  but  small.  In  the  N.  part 
of  the  K.,  and  iu  the  W.  of  the  State,  there  are  many 
finely  variegated  and  fertile  tracts,  and  the  country  is 
often  richly  wooded.  One  of  the  most  valuable  is  a 
tract  of  abt.  160  m.  long  by  30  broad  in  W.  Florida, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Tallahassee,  the  capital 
of  the  State.  There  are  some  very  extensive  swamps 
and  savannas,  particularly  the  swamp  of  Okefonoco, 
half  in  this  State  and  half  in  Georgia;  and  there  are 
also  some  very  extensive  marshes.  The  lands  of  F.  have 
been  distinguished  as  high  hummock,  low  hummock, 
swamp,  gavanna,  and  pine  land,  liigh  hummock  is 
timbered  with  liveaii<l  other  oaks,  magnoliii,  and  laurel, 
and  is  the  best  land  for  general  purposes.  Low  hum- 
mock, with  the  same  kinds  of  timber,  is  liable  to  over- 
flow; when  proiwriy  drainwi,  however,  it  Is  the  l»e8t 
land  for  sugiir-cane.  SHVunnart  nre  the  river  alluvions, 
usually  very  rich,  but  requiring  drsinatfciu  all  ordinary 
years.  The  soil,  Xnkvu  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  l»e 
sandy,  except  in  thn  liiimni<»cks.  The  best  lands  of  the 
State  are  unavHilable  for  want  of  drainage.  A  larfre 
area  is  very  well  suited  to  grazing  and  stock-raising. 
y<^gel.  Prod.,  dc.  The  forest-trees  of  this  State  comprise 
the  live-oak  (especially  adapted  to  ship-building),  with 
other  varieties  of  the  quercine  geuus,  swamp-cypress, 


pine,  hickory,  laarel,  the  dogwood,  magnolia.  Ae  Tha 
palma  christi,  or  castor-oil  bean,  attains  to  the  growth 
of  a  tree,  while,  on  the  Keys  and  small  islands  Cringing 
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{Rietnus  eommumi*.) 
the  coast,  satin-wood,  mastic,  lignum-vitsp,  and  boxwoot 
floarish  in  the  wildest  luxuriance.  F.  is  preeminently 
the  land  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Owing  to  its  niediary 
climatic  position,  the  fruits  of  both  r.ones—  temperate 
and  torrid  — find  a  luxuriant  development  here.  Ths 
orange  is  largely  and  most  successfully  cnltlTated ;  it 
and  the  lemon  are  produced  to  a  degree  of  perfection  sur^ 
passing  the  qualities  of  its  congeners  in  the  8.  of  Europe ; 
the  lime,  olive,  citron,  shaddock,  loqiwt  (or  Japan  plum), 
pineapple,  papaw  (or  bread-fruit),  custard-apple,  gnava, 
pomegranate,  banana,  date-palm.  Ac,  flourish  and  frnc- 
tify ,  side  by  side,  with  the  grape,  nectarine,  plum,  peach, 
apple,  melon,  Ac.  of  colder  latitudes.  The  cultivation 
of  the  cranberry,  too,  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  highly 
successful.  ZiM.  The  deer,  wildcat,  raccoon,  opossum, 
squirrel,  armadillo,  Ac,  and  a  variety  of  the  serpent 
tribe,  have  their  habitat  in  this  State.  Birds  are  nume- 
rous, and  present  a  great  variety.  The  rivers  and  creeks 
abound  with  fish,  turtles,  Ac.-,  and  at  the  same  time 
many  are  infested  with  alligators.  CHmaU.  The  climate 
of  F.  is  one  of  elevated  general  temperature;  it  is,  how- 
ever, much  softened  by  the  breezes  from  the  sea,  by 
which  the  State,  especiedly  that  portion  toward  the  i)en* 
insula,  is  almost  snrronnded.  The  winters  are  so  mild, 
that  F  is  a  great  resort  for  invalids,  especially  those  af- 
fected with  pulmonary  symptoms.  Indeed,  as  a  winter 
resort,  there  is  no  climate  In  Southern  £un>pe  that  can 
be  compared  to  it.  If  there  lie  any  in  the  world.  In  win- 
ter, rains  are  seldom,  frosts  rare,  and  the  condition  of  a 
genial,  bright  sky.  and  delicious  breezes  prevail.  In  8. 
Florida,  the  mercury  seldom  falls  below  30°  Kalir.,  and 
seldom  rises  above  »4o  in  the  shade.  Malarial  fevera 
prevail  in  some  parts,  and  the  seaport  towns  have  occa- 
sionally, as  in  1889,  had  severe  epidemics  of  yellow  fever. 
The  summer  heat  la  nowhere  extreme,  the  range  between 
mean  summer  and  winter  temperature  being  but  2«|0. 
The  soil,  though  much  of  it  a  sterile  sand,  is  aided  in 
fertility  by  the  abundant  moisture,  the  rainfall  being 
about  54  inches  annually.  Wide  tracts  are  of  unsur- 
passed fertility.— Jlfia.  F.  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  it 
having,  however,  some  iron  ore  and  coal,  with  peat, 
IiOiestone,  coral,  ochre,  amethyst,  topaz,  camelian,  Ac. 
Coquina,  a  conglomerate  of  sea-shells,  yields  an  excel- 
lent stone  for  building  purposes.  Mineral  springs  ai-e 
numerous.  Of  its  mineral  products  far  the  most  import 
ant  are  extensive  deposits  of  phosphate  rock,  discovered 
in  1888,  and  now  actively  mined  as  a  fertilizing  mate- 
rial.—/wtf.  The  agricultural  pnxlucts  of  F.  consist 
chiefly  of  maize,  oats,  toliacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  Ac. 
Of  these  maize  far  suqiasses  the  other  cereals  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  valuable  soa-island  cotton,  elsewhere 
limited  in  its  growth  to  a  few  islands,  is  here  produced 
far  inland,  and  forms  an  important  item  in  the  annuol 
prodmt.  The  annual  yield  averages  aliont  GO.OOO  bales. 
The  raising  of  early  vegetables  and  fruits,  including 
strawberries,  for  the  northern  market,  is  a  large  and 
profltal»le  industry.  I^jirge  herds  of  cattle  are  nilwl, 
and  dairy  products  are  an  item  of  some  imiHirtance  in 
the  marketable  pnxiuce  of  N.  Flonda.  Among  the 
industries  of  the  State  Lb  a  large  business  in  the  prinluc- 
tion  of  pine  lumber,  and  live  oak  timl>er  for  shiphuilding. 
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pitch,  and  rodD  Is  acthrely  punnied  in  th«  pine  fbrasti 
cf  Ui«  8Ute.  Valuable  fl^erieB  abonnd  along  the 
eoMt,  including  thoee  for  corals  and  iponges,  and  the 
inland  waters  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Oysters  are 
abundant  in  many  localities.  Manufactures  have  not 
been  greatly  devcdoped,  the  principal  products  being 
cigars,  which  are  made  in  large  numbers.  Other 
pnNlucts  embrace  sidt,  obtained  by  evaporation  of  sea 
water,  cotton-eetid  oil  and  meal,  fertilisers  produced 
from  phosphate  ruck,  and  textile  goods  fhim  palmetto 
fihn.—PkAUical  DUUiomt,  ite.  The  SUte  is  divided  into 
45  counties,  as  follows : 

Alaobus,     De  Soio,  Jmekaon,         Msnstee,      St.  John's, 

Baker,         Dttral,  Jeifcnon,        Msrion,        8«ots  Rom, 

Brsdrord,    Kneambls,        Lafkjrttto,       Moaroe,        Sumter. 
Brevard,     Prmaklin,         Lake,  Nassau,        Suwaoae, 

Calhoun,     Gadsden,  Lee,  Orange,        Tajlor, 

Clirus,        Hamilton,        Leon,  Osceola,       Tolosia, 

Clnj.  Hernando,        Lery,  Pasoo,  Wakulla, 

Colombia,  HUlsboroufh,  Uberty,  Polk.  Walton, 

Dade,  Holmes,  Madison,         Putnam,       Washington. 

The  chief  towns  are  Tallahassee  (the  capital),  Jackson- 
ville, Key  West,  Tampa,  De  Land,  PeuaacoU,  St,, 
Angustiiie,  Orlando,  Gainesville,  Femandino,  San- 
ford,  I^atka,  and  Ocala.  F^  owing  to  its  abumlaut 
facilities  for  water  communication,  has  not  had  great 
need  of  railroad  extension,  but  it  poeeeflsed.  in  1806, 
3,060  miles.  Regular  steamship  communication  exists 
with  New  York,  Havana,  antl  other  ports.— Goreni- 
meuL  The  new  Oonstitution,  ratified  in  1886,  makes 
some  sweeping  changes  in  the  Slate  government  The 
patronage  of  the  governor,  hitherto  unusually  large,  in 
much  reduced.  The  Judges  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
the  State  attorneys  are  still  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Supreme  court  Judges  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
homestead  law  remains  the  same,  giving  the  widow, 
however,  certain  beueflts  not  clear  in  the  former  consti- 
tution, as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  public 
schools  are  liberally  provided  for,  and  provision  is  also 
made  fur  necessary  amendments  by  the  people. — Land$. 
The  State  owns  large  portii>ns  of  the  public  lands, 
which  are  held  for  sale  at  from  80  cents  to  $1.25 
|)er  acre ;  much  of  it,  however,  is  swamp  laud,  of  which 
a  large  section  has  been  drained  wiUiiu  the  recent 
period,  and  a  considerable  area  of  highly  fertile  soil 
added  to  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  State  This  drain- 
age has  been  done  by  a  canal,  and  the  reclaiming  of 
much  larger  areas  in  this  manner  is  hoped  for. — Hidory. 
Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  on  Easter 
Sunday  (italled  in  Spanish  Pomcvm  Florida),  1513— 
whence  its  name.  The  SpanUrds  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  o^louize  it  in  1521 ;  It  was  ex))lored  in  1539,  and  the 
Frouch  CalvinisU  sent  an  expedition  thither  in  1562. 
The  new  settlent  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  a 
Spanish  force  in  1565.  It  remained  in  Spanish  posses- 
sion until  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British,  soon 
after  which  it  was  divided  Into  E.  and  W.  Florida.  The 
Spaniards  retook  it  in  1781,  and  they  were  guaranteed 
in  the  possession  of  the  same  by  the  peace  of  Versailles 
in  1783.  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  Spain  and  the 
U.  S.  in  1819,  F.  passed  over  to  the  American  people, 
and  beaime  a  part  of  the  Union  as  a  territory,  under 
the  general  government.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1833,  and  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  March  3, 1845.  MThen  discovered,  F.  was 
iniiabited  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  iucluded  in  two 
families,  the  Timncuas,  who  dwelt  on  the  lower  St 
John's,  and  the  Chahta-Huskokis,  who  possessed  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Subsequently,  the  latter  were  dis- 
placed t»y  others  of  the  same  stock,  known  as  Seminoles, 
{vli  temolL,  wild  men,  or  strangers).  In  1835,  a  deadly 
war  broke  out  betweeu  the  settlers  and  this  fierce  and 
warlike  tribe.  This  war,  which  suspended  what  pro- 
grem  had  hitherto  been  eflected,  and  cost  the  nation 
upward  of  $30,000,000,  is  known  as  the  Seminole  War. 
It  continued  until  1842,  and  was  attended  by  many 
fierce  engagements  and  much  loss  of  life.  Eventually 
the  Seminoles  surrendered,  and  were  removed  to  a  reser- 
vation in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  the  exception  of 
some  360  who  remained  in  the  Everglade^,  where  their 
descendants  still  reside.  An  act  of  secession  from  the 
U.  S.  was  passed  by  a  convention,  January  10, 1861,  and 
Fort  Pickens,  at  Pensacola,  held  by  Union  tro«»|is,  sus- 
tained a  severe  bombardment  from  the  Confpdeiate 
forces.  Jacksonville  was  several  times  occupi<Hl  and 
evacuated  by  the  contending  forces,  but  St.  Augustine, 
taken  by  a  Union  Torce  early  in  the  war,  was  held  until 
its  end.  The  only  engagement  of  imiwrtance  within 
the  State  was  at  Olustee,  near  Ocean  Pou<l.  on  February 
20, 1864,  in  which  the  Union  forces  were  defeated  with 
considerulde  loss.  F.  was  readmitted  to  the  Uidon,  July 
4,  1868,  lutving  accepted  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
constitution. 

nor'Ida  Keys,  or  Rxkps,  in  Florida,  a  chain  of  small 
isUndfl,  keys  or  reefs,  and  sand-banks,  extending  S.W. 
from  Cape  Florida,  abt.  220  m.  They  are  very  considem- 
ble  in  nnmber,  but  only  a  few  are  of  any  importance. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Cayo  Largo,.  Indian 
Key,  Long  Island,  Old  and  New  Matacoml>s,  Cayo  de 
Boca,  and  Thompson's  Island  or  Key  West,  upon  which 
the  town  of  Kev  West  is  built 

Florid  €k»tlkle,  n.  (Arcft.)  See  PnPK!n>ictn.AR  Sttlk. 

Florld'lty,  n.    Freshness  of  color ;  floridness. 

— Embellishment  with  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

Flor'ldly,  adv.    In  a  florid  manner. 

Flor'ldness,  n.  Brightness,  or  freshness  of  color,  or 
complexUm. 

—Embellishment;    brilliancy  of  ornament,  applied   to 

Florl'do,  (Rio.)  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  StaU  of 
Durango,  abt.  180  m.  N.  by  W.  of  the  town  of  Durango; 
jxy.  abt  2.000. 


FlorireroiM,  a.  [Lat /ot,  a  flower,  aod/crre,  to  bear. J 
Producing  flowers. 

Florlllea'tlon,  n.  [Lat  Jlos^  and  faare,  to  make.] 
The  act  time,  or  prttcese  i»(  flowering. 

Flor'lform,  a.  lifr.Jtorifarme.]  Uaring  the  form  of 
a  fluwer. 

Flor'llei^,  n.  [LaLJlcriteaium.]  A  gathering  of  flowers. 

Flor'lByn.  [Fr.,tromlt>or<fio;  L.Lat>lonnMM;  Qer. 
Jloren.]  {Omu.)  The  name  of  a  gold  coin  flrst  struck 
in  Florence  in  the  13th  century.  It  was  the  sixe  of  a 
ducat,  and  had  on  one  side  a  lily,  and  on  the  other  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Borne  derive  the  name  from 
the  city,  and  others  from  the  flower.  These  coins  were 
soon  imitated  all  over  Europe.  It  was  out  of  them  that 
the  German  gold  guldens  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
modern  guldens  arose.  These  last  are  still  marked  by 
the  letters  FL  At  present  the  English  two-shilling  lil- 
Ter  piece,  first  coined  in  1849,  bears  the  ofllcial  name 
of  florin.  It  has  nearly  the  value  of  the  Austrian  new 
silTsr  florin,  a  nnit  of  account,  worth  48*5  cents  of  our 
money. 

Florln'lans,  n,pL  (EecL  Hi$L)  A  sect  of  Gnostics 
of  the  2d  century,  who  were  ao  called  after  a  priest, 
Florintis,  and  who  inclined  to  the  views  of  the  Valen- 
tinians.  They  maintained  that  light  and  darkness  were 
two  eternal  principles,  from  whidi  respectively  all  the 
fTOod  and  evil  in  the  universe  had  proceeded.  See 
GNoancisM. 

Flo'rla,  F&AK0i8,a  Flemish  historical  painter,  b.  at  Antp 
werp,  1620,  and  sumamed  the  **  Flemish  Kaphael.**  Ue 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  amassed  a  very  large  fortune.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  Twelve  Labort  of  HercuUSy  and 
a  Last  Judgment.    D.  1570. 

Flor'ls,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  abt  76  m. 
8.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Flor'UHMknt,  in  Miuomri,  a  post-village  of  8t  Louis 
CO.,  abt  18  m.  N.W.  of  St  Louis. 

Flo'rlst^  n.  [Vr.JlmruU.]  One  skilled  in  flowen. — 
One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  an  account  of  plants. 

Flo'roon,  n.  [Fr.  JUuron.']  A  border  wrought  with 
flowers. 

Flos'cniar,  a.    Same  as  Flosculosi,  a.  v. 

FlOH'cnle,  n.  [Lat  Jlosculus,  dim.  of  ./tot,  a  flower] 
{Bfd.)    A  partial  or  lesser  floret  of  an  aggregate  flower. 

Floii'cnlose,  Flosculons,a.  r>ee  Fixmcuu.]  (Bot.) 
Applied  to  flowers  which  consist  of  many  tubular  mono- 
petalous  flowers. 

Flos-fer'rly  n.  [Lat.,  flower  of  Iron.]  ( J/in.)  A  coral- 
loidal  variety  of  Aragouite  {q.  v.)  or  cart>onate  of  lime, 
found  in  iron-ore  beds.  It  resembles  a  loosely  inter- 
twined or  tangled  white  cord.  It  occurs  at  Lockport 
and  Edenville,  N.  Y.,  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  and  in  great 

Krfection  in  the  Styrian  mines. 
••,  n.  ricel./o«,  the  nap  of  cloth ;  Ger.^Iost,  a  float] 
Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk,  used  in  embroi- 
dery upon  satin,  Ac. 

{MtUMurgy.)  A  fluid  glass  floating  upon  the  iron  pro- 
duced by  thu  vitrification  of  the  oxides  and  earths  in 
a  puddliug  furnace. 

{Bot.)  A  downy  substance  found  in  some  plants,  as 
maixe. 

Floaa'-liole,  n.  The  hole  for  the  removal  of  the  slag 
in  a  puddling  furnace. 

FlOBSlflea'Uon,  n.  [Ut^/Iot,  a  flower,  and  /octo,  to 
make.]    A  flowering  or  expansion  o{  flowers. 

FlOMl'HiIlk,  n.  The  portion  of  ravelled  silk  broken  off 
in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons,  and  used  for  coarser  fal>- 
rics. 

Flo'ta,  n.  [Sp.]  A  fieet ;  specifically  the  Spanish  fleet 
whicli  used  to  sail  annually  from  Cadix  to  Mexico,  to 
bring  home  the  productions  of  the  latter  country. 

Floraire,  n.  {fv.Jiottage.]  Act  of  floaUng;  that  which 
floats  on  the  water. 

Flol.'antv  n.  (Her.)  Applied  to  an  object  which  is 
flying  in  the  air:  as,  a  banner;/}oatonf. 

Flota'tlon,  n.  [From  Fu)at,  ^.r.J  The  act  of  floating 
the  doctrine  of  floating  btHlies. 

Plane  line  ofjtotaiion.  The  line  or  plane  in  which  the 
horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a  iKKly  floating  in  it 

FloUlla,n.  fSp.  dim.  of  ./lo/a,  a  fleet.]  {Naut.)  This 
term  is  ai^plied  to  any  fleet,  how  numerous  soever,  com- 
posed of  Hmall  vessels ;  as,  the  gun-l>oat./{o<t'22a. 

FlorMlin,n.  [A.8../f«oto»,  to  float]  (Law.)  See  Wrick. 

Flonnce.  v.n.  [Sw. ./funta;  H.ploutien,  to  plunge.  See 
Plunoi.I  To  fiounder ;  to  throw  the  limbs  and  body  one 
way  and  the  other;  to  spring,  turn,  or  twist  with  sud- 
den effort  or  violence:  to  struggle,  as  a  horse  in  the 
mire ;  to  move  with  Jerks  and  agitation ;  to  l>e  uneasy. 
"  Too  neither  fame,  nor  flrtt,  nor;lo«n<«."  —  Smift. 

Flounce,  e.  a.  To  deck  or  trim  with  u  fionnce  or 
fiouuces,  as  a  dress. 

Flounce,  n.  A  sudden  Jerk  or  spring  of  the  body ;  a 
quick.  Irregular,  and  violent  motion. 

— A  frill  or  rufile  sewed  to  the  skirt  of  a  dress,  with  the 
lower  border  loose,  spreading,  and  waving;  as,  **a  mus- 
lin flounct,  made  very  full,  would  be  agreeablo.** — I\tpe. 

Flonn'der,n.[Ger. plunder  ;Sw../ftm<<ra.]  (ZoSl.)  See 

PLKURO.VECTIDJB. 

— V.  ft.  To  fling  the  limbs  and  body,  as  In  making  efforts 
to  progreM ;  to  struggle  with  violent  and  irregular  mo- 
tion, as  a  horse  In  the  mire;  to  roll,  toss,  and  tumble ; 
as,  **  he  deeper  sank  hjJUmndering  in  the  mud."  ~  J\)pe. 

Flonn'der-nuiny  n.  One  who  deals  in  flounders,  or 
other  fish. 

Flonr,  n.  [Fr.Jtmr  de  farine^  flrom  Lat^lot,  Jloris.] 
(Cifm  )  Tlie  finely-ground  meal  of  wheat  And  of  any 
other  corn  or  eerealia  which  has  been  reduced  to  pow- 
der in  a  mill.  The  component  parts  of  F.  are  starch, 
gluten,  sugar,  gum,  bran,  and  water,  the  prime  element 


being  starch.  No  substance  is  more  adulterated  clias 
wheiU^our;  and  there  are  several  modes  of  detection, 
the  best  of  which  is  the  spvcific-gravity  test,  *o  *  vewel 
which  contains  one  pound  of  wheut-flonr  will  ooocain 
nearly  a  pound  and  a  half  of  any  other.  Some  chemical 
tests  are  also  extremely  goo(L  firstly,  nitric  acid,  w  hich 
has  the  effect  of  coloring  wheat-flour  of  a  fine  orange- 
yellow,  while  it  does  not  affect  the  color  of  fecuU  or 
starch ;  2dly,  muriatic  acid  colors  tuma  fide  wheat-flour 
of  a  deep  violetbut  dissolves  fecula  and  starch  into  a  light 
viscous  fluid,  which  is  decomiKMable  by  the  admixture  of 
any  alkali.  Another  test  is  the  amount  of  ash  left  after 
Uie  sample  being  burnt  Wheat-floor  /ieldsi,  mi  the 
average,  0*8  per  cent;  rye-flour.  1*0;  bean  and  pea-meal, 
8;  and  linseed-meal,  10  per  cent  of  ash,  by  which  means 
adulteration  can  be  detected. 

Flonr.  r.  a.  To  convert  into  floor. 

— To  sprinkle  with  flour. 

Flonr'-barrel,  n.  A  barrel  made  to  hold  flonr. 

Flonr'-box.  VLOtJR-Dunox,  m.  A  box  to  hold  or  spriD- 
klo  flour ;  a  dredging-box. 

Flonrens,  Mamb  Jxam  Pisiki,  a  French  physiologist, 
B.  at  Maureilhan,  1704,  known  as  one  of  the  moet  dlstin> 
guhdied  modem  savans,  and  as  the  author  of  many 
most  learned  works  in  physiological  science.  He  waa 
Professor  of  Comparative  Physiolc^y  in  the  Moaeum  of 
Natural  History  in  Paris,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  tha 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  same  city,  a  member  orf  tti» 
English  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  academies  of  Edin- 
burgh, Stockholm,  Munich,  Madrid,  Turin,  and  of  almost 
every  other  capital  in  Christendom.  In  1837  he  aat  as 
deputy  for  the  arrondissement  of  Bexi&res,  but  took  no 
active  part  in  politics :  in  1840,  was  elected  memIxT  of 
the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise ;  in  1846,  waa  made  a  peer  of 
France,  and  in  1855,  Professor  in  the  College  of  rraoce. 
Neither  honors  nor  revolutions,  however,  int4>mipted 
his  studies  and  researches  as  a  physiologist  One  ot  hia 
best-known  works  is  Duration  of  Human  Life^  and  the 
Quantity  of  Life  on  the  Olobe,  published  In  1854.  f.  con- 
siders that  he  has  discovered  the  physical  law  of  th» 
duratiou  of  life,  which  is  a  multiple  of  flvtt  in  respect  to 
the  time  of  the  growth  of  the  animal.  Tbns,  if  the  horve 
attains  his  full  growth  at  the  age  of  five  —  by  full  gn»wth 
meaning  when  once  the  bones  and  epiphyses  are  united — 
he  should  live  to  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  if  man  at- 
tains his  full  growth  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  ought  to 
live  a  hundred  years ;  but  that,  in  man,  in  order  to  lm\» 
any  chance  of  attaining  the  limit  of  the  allotted  period, 
it  is  necessary,  above  aU,  to  lead  a  "  sober  life ;"  by  which 
he  means  **  good  conduct,  an  existence  alwnys  occupied, 
labor,  study,  moderation,  sobriety  in  all  things."  He 
vnM  promoted  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  erf  Honor, 
April  24, 1845,  and  made  member  of  the  municipal  Coon- 
cil  of  Paris  in  1864.  Among  his  most  important  works, 
besides  the  above-quoted,  we  may  mention  his  Recher^ 
chet  ExpirimentaUi  sur  Us  Proprietis  et  les  fimetions  <i» 
SysUme  Xerveux  dans  Us  Animaux  VertCbrls  (1^2I); 
with  a  supplementary  volume,  entitled,  Expiriencrs  sur 
U  Systimt  Nerveux  (1825);  Kecherches  sur  le  DirtP-ppt- 
ment  des  Os  et  da  DenU  (1842);  Anatootie  GlnlraU  de 
la  Ikau  et  des  Membranes  Muqunues  (1843) —  a  work 
tending  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  by 
showing  that  there  are  no  essential  differences  bet  weea 
the  structure  of  the  skin  in  the  negro  and  the  Enro|*ean ; 
and  his  Thiarie  ExpirimentaU  de  la  Fbrmation  des  Os 
(1847),  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works.  Among 
his  smaller  and  popular  works  are  his  Analyse  Rai- 
sonni*.  des  Travaux  de  Georges  CWrvr(1841);  Buff^m^ 
Histoirede  ses  Mieset  de  ses  Travaux  (IS44);  De  r In- 
stinct H  de  r Intelligence  d^s  Anitnaux  (1841);  Examen 
de  la  Phrinologie  ( 1842) ;  Histnire  de  la  DicouverU  df  la 
Circulation  du  Sang  (1854) ;  Exawtm  du  livre  de  M.  Da- 
rien  sur  VOrigine  drs  K<picn  (1864) ;  and  his  Eloges  His- 
toriques  —  a  beautifully  written  series  of  scientific  biog- 
raphies. D.  1807. 

Flonr'tniT*  ^  ^«  business  of  converting  grain  into 
fiuur. 

Flonr'lsh,  v.  n.  [Fr.  fUurir;  Lat  ftcr^r*^  from  fUts,  a 
flower.]  To  come  out  iu  blossom ;  to  thrive ;  to  grow 
luxuriantly;  to  incretise  and  enlarge,  as  a  plant.  —  To 
be  in  a  prosperousor  successful  condition.  —  To  use  florid 
language;  to  make  a  display  of  figures  and  lofty  expres- 
sions ;  to  be  copious  and  fiowery. 
"  Oloero  dilates. /oiiHaJkM,  sad  ftm  sxsipls  laslead  of  ntlc." 


— ^To  make  bold  or  ornamental  strokes  In  writing.  —  To 

vannt;  to  boast :  to  use  braggadocio. 
— r.  a.  To  adorn  with  beautifuTflgures ;  tp  ornament  with 

anything  showy.  — Toaet  off  with  florid  txpresaions ;  U> 

embellish ;  as,  "flourished  with  much  faboloos  matter.'* 

Bacon, 
— ^To  cause  to  move  in  circles  or  vibrations ;  to  brandish, 

as  a  sword. 
— n.  Orace;  beauty;  omarpent;  as.  **  the  vain  ^^tirisA  of 

fortune."  —  i*arade  of  words  and  figures;  ambitions  or- 

nameut  or  amplification;  ostentatious  embellishment; 

as,  "a  rhetorical  ^«rt*A.'*  —  Figures  formed  by  bold, 

irregiilar  linrs,  or  fanciful  strokes  of  the  pen  or  graver; 

as,  \S\e** flourishes  about  a  capital  letter."  —  A  brandi»b- 

ing,  as  of  a  sword. 
(Mus.)  To  indulge  in  loose  or  showy  pas^kges,  lor  th» 

{lurpoee  of  ornament  or  prelude. 
onr'lillier*  n.  One  who  flourishes. 
Flonr'Ishlnir*  P*  <>•   Thriving;   prosperous;  increas- 
ing; making  a  show. 
Floni^lshlnsljryOde.  With  flourishes ;  prosporoosly  ,* 

ostentatiously. 
Floor,  (Si.,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  CantaL  43  m 

E.N.K.  of  Aurillac;  pop.  5.811. 
Flonr'jr,  a.  Resembling  floor. 
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1  Jasper  ....BIO 
1  Qumcy....A  6 
1  KlsslmmeeF  12 
1  W.Palmbeach 

115 
1  Carrabelle  C  6 
1  MontlceUoB  8 

Pop.— BTiadredi. 

9  Marlanna  .A  5 
9  Greencove 

Springs.. CIS 
8  S.  IiSke 

Weir.. Ell 
8  TltusviUe  .E 14 
8  Llveoak...B  9 
8  Leesburg  .£12 
8  Punta  Gorda 

Hll 
8  Madison  ..B  9 

7  Starke CU 

7  Sumtervllle 

BU 
7  Ellavflle  ..B  9 
7  De  Fnnlak 

Springs.. A  3 
6  Brooksvllle 

EU 
6  Mandarin  .E 18 
6  Mlcanopy. DU 
6  Waldo. :...C11 

6  Myers 112 

6  LongwoodElS 


FloriOa-confd- 
Pop.~BQadNdi. 
6  Philips. ...B 18 

6  Eustis E18 

6  Tarpon 

Springs.  .FID 
6CMpley...A  5 
6  Lakeland  .F 12 
5  White  Springs 

B 10 
5  Arcadia... H 18 
5  Bagdad  ...A  8 
SNorwalk..D18 
5  New  Smyrna 

D14 
5  DunnellonDlO 
5  Apopka...E18 
5  Crescent  City 

D13 
SFortWhlteClO 
5  New  Augus- 

tlne..C  IS 
SOrmond  ..D14 
4  Mlnneola  .£  12 
4LakeWelrDU 
4  Blver  Junction 

A  6 
4  Lake  Worth 

115 
4  Muscogee. A  1 
4  Waokeenah 

4  Lake  Maltland 
£13 
4  Avonpark  G  18 
4  Cedar  Keys 

D  9 

4  Invemess.EU 

4  Palmetto  .GIO 

4  Chattahoochee 

A  6 

4Cltra DU. 

4  S.  Jackson- 
ville.. B 18 
4  St.  Andrews 

Bay..B  4 
4  San  Mateo.  CIS 
4  Port  Orange 

4  Lloyd B  7 

4  ArredondaClO 
4  St.  Nicholas 

B12 

4  Fort  Meade 

G18 

5  Plant  City.FU 
8  Orange  City 

BIS 
8  Hawthorn  D  U 
S  Branford..C10 
SMacclennyBU 
3  Dade  Clty.F  U 

3  Cocoa F14 

8  St.  Petersburg 

GIO 

8  Ocoee F  12 

3  Baldwin... BU 
3  Bristol.. ..B  6 
SOlustee  ...BU 
3Beddiek..Dll 

3  Alafla GU 

3  Lake  Gomo 

DIS 
3  Pine  Barren 

A  1 
3  ZeUwood  .£  12 
3  Bethel  ....A  8 
3  Caryvme..A  4 
SHlgley....E12 
8Mollno....A  1 
3  Ponce  de 

Leon.. A  4 
3  Sorrento.. £12 
3  Windsor  ..CU 
3  lamonla  ..A  7 

3  Brent B  1 

3  Callahan  ..B 18 
3  Cerro  Gordo 

A  4 
3  Clearwater 

Harbour.  .GIO 
3  Cottondale 

A  5 
8  Floral  CltyE  U 
3  Greenville  B  8 
3  Sanderson  B  11 
8  Orangepark 

B18 
3  Fort  Reed  £13 
3  Anthony.. DU 
3  Mayport..B13 
SBronson..DlO 
3  Manatee. .HU 
3  Port  Tampa 

^10 
3  Winter  Park 

£  18 
3  Melrose.. .CU 
3  Kings  Fenr 

8  Highland. B 12 
3  Pablo  Beach 

BIS 
8  Orange  Bend 

E  IS 
3  WndwoodEU 
8  CampviUe.C  U 
8  Haines  City 

T18 
8  San  Antonio 

Fll 
3  Welshton  .D  18 
3Lawtey....BU 
3  BloomfleldB  18 
8  Bowling 

Green..G  18 
3  Fairbanks  C 11 
3  Florence.. C 12 
3  Georgetown 

D18 
8  Himard...A  18 


FlofidO'-coHea, 
Pop.— Bnadrods. 
8  DeLeon 

Springs.. D  IS 
8  BevIUe  ....D  IS 

8  Hague CU 

2  New  Troy.C  9 
8  Montclair  B  IS 
8  Altamont  .B 18 
8  Mlddlebnrg 

%12 
8  Ancllla....B  8 

SSparr DU 

2  Crystal  River 

BIO 
2  Interlachen 

C12 
2  Sylvan  Lake 

BIS 
8  Oak  Hill... B 14 
2  01dTown.C  9 
8  Point  Wash« 

ington..B  S 
8  BocBedgeF  14 
SLakeButier 

BU 
8  Panasoflkee 

BU 
2  PinecastleFlS 
8  Pinelevel  .H  U 
8Ponland..B  8 
8  Umatilla  .B  18 

2  Alamo B  6 

2  Astor DIS 

8  Mount  Dora 

B  8 
8Kingsley..C18 
2  Neals  Land- 
ing.. A  5 
8  Pinemount 

B  9 
8  Stanton. ..B 18 
8  St.  ThomasF  U 
2  Braidentown 

HIO 
2  Crawf ordvUle 

B  7 
2  Federal 

Point.  .CIS 
2  Fort  McC 


'^u 


2Frceport..B  S 
2  W.ApopkaB18 
8  Providence 

8  Nev  Berlin 

B18 
SFIemlngton 

DU 
8Homster..C12 
8  Obrine  Station 

BIO 
2  Marion. ...BIO 

2Paola BIS 

2  Orangedale 

CIS 
2McRae....C]8 
2  Oxford.... Ell 
2RosehUl...Bll 
2  Hampton  .C 11 
2LakevUle.BlS 
2  Newnans- 

vUle..C10 
2  Orange 

Springs.. D 12 
2  Pemberton 

Ell 
2  Bonifay...A  4 
2  Bay  Vlew.G  10 
2  Eucheeanna 

A  3 
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wrongly,  to  boMt.]    To  mock :  to  intuit :  to  treat  with 
cootcmpt;  «•«  **  yonJUmi  my  intufUoleucv."  —  Shaki. 

Fl*«tv  r.  n.  To  pnwtise  mockery ;  to  belutve  with  con- 
tempt ;  to  aneer ;  aa,  **  to  JUmt  at  fortune."  —  Shakt. 

—A.  An  inralt ;  a  mock ;  a  word  or  act  of  contempt. 

rioat'er,  n.  One  who  Jeer«  or  derides. 

Flow,  V.  It.  [A.  8.  JUtnan  ;  Qer.  jUcMgen;  Icel. /Itbto; 
Kits.  ptpvUt  to  flow.  Cf.  Lat. plurr^,  to  rain ;  Sanek.  plu^ 
t>  tvim ;  caoutiTe,  to  wash,  to  lave.]  To  run,  a«  water 
fntoi  it«  Hpring  or  eoarce ;  to  move  along  with  a  constant 
chAtige  of  place  among  the  particles  or  parti,  as  waters, 
tmn,  or  other  fluids.  —  To  melt ;  to  become  liquid. 
"Tbt  Boaauia«;Cow  down  ftt  thj  prMenes.  "—/«a<a*  Ixiv.  1. 

—To  proceeil ;  to  issue  ;  to  emanate ;  to  abound ;  to  be  in 
ftiiamlsiucv;  as,  **the  knowled^  which ^loiox  from  spec> 
Dlatioii."  (Snutk.)  —  Tu  glide  along  smoothly,  without 
harshneari  or  asperity ;  to  l»e  smooth,  as  composition  or 
Btt«nuice.  —  To  rise ;  —  oppused  to  e6A. 

**  TUa  livor  katk  thrioa  Jlewtd.  no  ebb  httfrmnk."— -Shakt. 

— Tn  circalate.  an  the  bluod  in  the  veins. — To  abound;  to 
be  fall;  as,  ^  the  Jlowing  bowl.** 

—To  bang  loose  and  waving;  as,  ** a /oitriiiy  mantle  of 

—To  move  in  a  stream,  ns  air. 

— T.  a.  To  cover  with  water ;  to  overflow ;  to  deluge;  to  In- 
undate; as,  **  to^»w  the  ground.** 

F1*W,  n.  A  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid ;  a  current  of 
WBter  with  a  swell  or  rise. 

-The  rise  of  water  aa  opposed  to  the  ebb.  —  Fulness; 
shandancw;  copiousness;  a  stream  or  abundance  of  any- 
thing ;  ss,  **  slJIow  of  words." 

"  Tks  tmH  ef  reasoo,  sad  OMjIom  of  soaL**— Ai>^«. 

F1«W'«CC9  «•  ^«  *ct  of  flowing;  the  state  of  being 
oferllowed. 

Ftow'er,  a.  [rr.JUur;  Lnt/o*.]  (B'4.)  Thnt  portion 
of  s  pUnt  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the  or- 
gUM  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  seed.  In 
common  lanxuage,  the  word  is  used  to  convev  the 
Meaof  the  portion  in  which  the  gayest  colors  are  found. 
A  complete  flower  consists  of  tne  essential  organs  of 
reprodoction,  inclosed  in  two  particular  envelopes  which 
protect  them.  These  essential  organs  are  called  the 
fuUl  «n>i  stamens.  The  floral  envelopes  are  termed 
oo/fx  snd  eomtia.  The  extremity  of  the  peduncle,  or 
p«lic«(.  apon  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  placed,  is 
called  the  thaUumua  or  rteeptacU,  (See  the  italicised 
vordi*.) 

— Th»  nuiy  part  of  life,  or  rather  of  manhood ;  the  prime ; 
vonthfal  rig«»r ;  youth ;  as,  **  in  fiower  of  age." — l\ipt, 

— Tb«  liest,  primest,  or  moMt  valuable  part  of  anything ;  aa, 
**  the/oieer  of  the  nation  is  consumed  in  its  wars.** 

Additm, 

—A  flgore,  or  ornamental  expression ;  aj^flower$  of  rhet^ 
oric 

--pL  (Med.)  Menses. 

i<%em.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  dilTerent  solid 
sod  volatile  substances  obtained  by  sublimation ;  as, 
FUmen  i^f  Ba^faimin^  Flnwers  of  Sulphur^  Ac. 

Fl^w'er,  e.  A.  To  be  in  blossom :  to  bloom ;  to  put 
forth  flowers ;  as,  **  the  fiowering  flelds,**  **  a  JUnorring 
Ksrlsad."— To  floarish;  to  be  in  prime;  to  be  youthful, 
frfsh,  and  vigorous ;  as,  **  all  my^loiemiti^youth."  {Shakt.) 
—To  froCli ;  to  ferment :  to  mantle,  as  new-bottled  beer. 

— v.s.   To  adorn  with  imitated  flowers.— To  cause  to 


ntTir*iir«tf    n.    Abundance  of  flowers. 
Ftow'er-bearliiv,  a.  Ihrodocing  flowers. 
Fl*w'er-bad,  is.  A  flower  as  yet  unopened. 
Fl^w'er-erowBed,  a.    Garlanded  or  crowned  with 

flowers. 
Ilvw'erHle-laee.  fk  Seelsra. 
Fl^iTercd.p.  a.   Embellished  with  flgnree  of  flowers. 
Ttow'eret,  n.  Same  as  ru>arr,  a.  m. 
Fl^w'er-feaee*  a.    {Bni.)    Bnntiana  puteherrima,  m. 

plsat  of  the  order  Htbuetm^  so  called  fh>m  being  used 

for  edges. 
fraw'eriiel4l,  in  Michigan^  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  St.  Joseph  CO. 
I^WerAil,  a.   Abounding  in  flowers. 
Fl^w'erfgmrdeii*  h.    A  portion  of  ground  set  apart 

for  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
n*Wer4reMtle«  n.   (But.)    Amaranthus  tpinosutf  a 

«P«i*s  of  amaranth. 
Flow'T»iiead,  n.    (Bol.)     The  capituluro,  or  that 

niode  of  Inflorescence  in  which  all  the  flowers  are  sessile 

"pon  a  broad  plate,  called  the  receptacle,  as  In  the 

Dttisy. 
I^WeHneas*  n.    The  quality  of  being   flowery; 

floddlty. 
Fl#WerlM||^,  p.  a.  Putting  forth  flowers ;  blossoming: 

blooming;  expanding  the  petals,  ns  pUnts.  —  Adorning 

vith  artiiScial  flowers,  or  figures  of  blossoms. 
^•W'erlnir*  *••  The  season  when  plants  blossom ;  the 

set  of  adorning  with  flowers. 
n«Werlafg^ba«h,  A.  (BnL)    Butnmm  umb^aatut,  a. 

bwutifol  species  of  the  genus  BuUnmu*.  q.  v. 
^l*W'erlafg^plailt«,n.pl.  (Bot.)  See  I'HJtKnnAMlv. 
PioWer-lnwov'ea,  a.     Decked,  or  adorned  with 

fltiw«rs 
^•W>rl«Mi,  a.  Drstltnte  of  flowers. 
rlttw^erlcs^neaii,  n.    The  sUte  or  quality  of  being 

•l*^t|tqle  of  fl«»wers. 

Flow>rl«a»-pUMita«».p/.  (Bo<)  SeeCRTprooAMiA. 
■  l*w'«r-iaAlter«  n.  One  who  manufisctures  artificial 

flo«».r». 
'^•W>r-pieee9  **•  A  picture  or  painting  representing 

fl«»w«rt. 
Flow'er^p^t,  n.  A  fictile  vessel  for  a  flowering-plant. 
Ftow'erB,  (ArUflelal.)   See  Aatificial  FLowtma. 


Flow'er-Btalk,  n.  The  stem  of  a  flower. 

Flow^ertown,  in  i^umtylvania,  a  village  of  Mont- 
gomery CO..  nbt.  8  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Norristown. 

Flow'er*work,  n.  Imitation  of  flowers  by  art. 

Flow'ery,  a.  AboundiuK  in  flowers  or  blossoms. 

— Adorn«d  with  real  or  artificial  flowers ;  as,  **  the./loMMr3f- 
kirtled  Naiades."  (i/tUoa.)— Ornate ;  florid;  figurative 
highly  embellished  with  figurative  language;    as,  **i 
/loKwry  and  ornate  style." 

Flow'erjr,  in  Nntada,  a  village  of  Storey  co.,  abt.  5  m. 
from  Virginia  City. 

Flow'inir«P'<>-  Running,  as  a  fluid;  issuing;  proceeding. 

—Fluent;  smooth,  as  of  style. 

Flow'lnv,  n.  Rise  or  great  abundance  of  water ;  an 
overflow ;  the  act  of  moving,  as  a  flnid. 

Flow'liiirly*  'i^'v.  With  volubility;  with  abundance 
and  smoothness. 

Flow'lnffneas,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fluent  or 
smooth  in  discourse  or  composition ;  as,  **  the  flowing- 
wtu  of  easy  eloquence.** —  NiehnU. 

Flowk^n.  8ameasFLUKX,9.v. 

Flown,  pp.  of  Flt,  a.  v. 

— a.  Flushed;  inflated;  as,  ** flown  with  insolence  and 
wine." —  I^tpe. 

Floyd,  in  Otorgia,  a  W.N. W.  co.,  bordering  on  Alabama ; 
area,  about  540  »q.  m.  Rivers.  Coosa,  Ktowah,  and 
Oostenaula  ri  vers,  and  Cedar  and  other  creeks.  Surface^ 
much  diversified;  «ot7,  generally  fertile.  Min,  Iron, 
plumbago,  galena,  slnte,  satin  spar,  and  agate.  Previous 
to  its  organisatiim  into  a  co.  in  1833,  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Cherokee  Indiana.  Oip.  Rome.  Pop. 
(1890)  28,391. 

—A  vilUge  of  Camden  co.,  on  the  SantilU  river,  abont  36 
m.  S.  of  Oarieu. 

Floyd,  in  iUbtois,  a  township  of  Warren  co. 

Floyd,  in  /adiaao,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Kentucky; 
ana^  about  140  sq.  m.  JKrsrs.  Ohio  river,  and  Silver 
and  Indian  creeks.  Aw/oce,  diversified ;  soUy  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Mm.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
slate.  Considemble  manulkcturing  is  carried  on  in  this 
county,  and  at  the  cafrftal.  New  Albany,  are  extensive 
glass  works.    A)p.  (1890)  29,468. 

— A  township  of  PutiMm  co. 

Floyd,  in  ioma,  a  N.N.E.  oo.;  arm^  about  504  sq.  m. 
Btrsrs.  Cedar  river,  and  Lime  and  Shellrock  crtoks.. 
Qwrfttce^  undulating;  •oii^  fertile.  Cap.  Charles  City.. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  18,000.  ^ 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Floyd  oo.,  on  the  Red 
Cedar  river,  about  6  m.  8.W.  of  Charles  City. 

Floyd,  in  Kmtnd^,  an  E.  ca :  area,  about  410  sq.  m. 
Bivtn.  W.  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  river,  and  the  headwaters 
of  the  Licking  river.  HmfaM^  broken ;  soO,  not  very; 
fertile.  Mm.  Stone  coal.  Oap.  Prestonburgh.  Pop., 
(1890)  11,266. 

Floyd,  in  ConMoms  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Carroll  par- 
ish, about  190  m.  N.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Floyd,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Oneida  county,  about  6  miles  east  of  Rome. 

Floyd,  in  Vtrgiaio,  a  S.S.W.  oo. ;  arsa,  about  444  sq.  m. 
Bicen.  Little  river,  an  aflHuent  of  the  Kanawha  or 
New  river.  6mr/ae«,  elevated  and  mountainous,  lying 
between  two  paiisllel  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  soil,  not 
fertile,  ifia.  Copper  and  Iron.  Oq*.  Floyd.  iV>|».  (1890) 
14.406. 

Floyd,  or  JACKSOitnuJC,  In  Virginia,  a  post-villnge, 
capital  of  Floyd  countv,  about  180  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rich 
mond.    Pop  (1897)  about  600. 

Floyds'barflr,  In  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Oldham  oo., 
about  85  m.  W.N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Floyd^s  River,  in  Towa,  rises  in  O'Brien  oo.,  and  flow< 
ing  S.W.,  enters  the  Missouri  lUver  flrom  Woodbury  oo. 

Fla'Ate,  n.  iChem.)  A  compound  of  a  metallic  oxide, 
earth,  or  alkali,  vdth  fluoric  acid. 

Fln'^rlne,  n.  (Hin.)  Same  as  Fluoccbitk,  7.  v. 

Flnetia'onoiM,  a.  [Lat.  fluctus,  a  wave,  and  mmart, 
to  sound.]    Having  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  the  waves. 

Flnet'lUUit,  a.  [Lat.^«c<tian«,  p.  of  fluctuate,  to  move 
like  a  wave.]  Moving  after  the  fiuihion  of  a  wave;  wav- 
ering: wanting  resolution. 

Finer nate,  v.  n.  [Fr.  fluctufr;  hut.  fluctuare^  fh>m 
fluctus,  a  wave,  ftrom  fluere.  to  flow.]  To  move  hither 
and  thither;  to  float  backwards  and  forwards,  as  on 
waves ;  as.  **  the>fiic<iia(tn{^  fluids  of  liquid  air."  (BkKh 
more.\ — To  be  wavering  and  unsteady ;  to  rise  and  fnll ; 
to  feel  sudden  vicissitui^ ;  as,  '*  the  stocks  ^t4c<ua</!."  — 
To  be  irresolnte  or  undetermined;  as,  **tlie  man  fluct- 
uates between  contending  influences." 

— r.  a.  To  cause  to  move  in  the  manner  of  a  vrave. 

FlnetaA'tion,  n.  [Pr.,  from  \mX.  fluctuaHo.]  A  motion 
hither  and  thither  like  that  of  waves;  — the  state  of 
being  wavering  or  irresolute ;  a  sudden  rise  or  CUl ;  as, 
the  fluctuations  of  the  gold  market. 

(Surg.)  A  termlndicanveof  siipimrntionoracollection 
of  fluid  matter.  When  an  examination  is  made  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  a  swelling,  and  that  a  proper  pres- 
sure is  established,  if  pus  or  water  is  present,  the  mo- 
tion felt  under  the  fingers  is  a  P. ;  but  when  iiir  or  wind, 
the  sensation  is  of  a  crxokllng  nature,  called  cr^pitwt. 

Floe,(^tt,)n.f  Perhaps  from  LHt.>Ii0R«n,or  from  Icel.^ti^; 
Uer.}lticA<,  flight,  escape.]  (Build.)  An  air-passage:  more 
eflpecinlly  a  narrow  passage  in  the  wall  of  n  liouse.running 
from  the  liottom  to  the  top,  and  constructed  to  carry  off 
the  smoke  that  arises  from  burning  any  kind  of  fuel  in  a 
grate  or  stove.  The  expression  maybe  considered  as  Iteing 
almost  synonymous  with  the  term  CHnnrrr,^.?.,  although 
it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  passage 

•  which  is  between  the  gathering  or  funnel  of  the  chim- 
ney (see  FiRXPL^CB).  at  the  base,  and  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  chimney-shaft.  The  part  in  which  a  Junction 
is' formed  between  the  gathering  and  the  flue  is  called 
the  throat  of  the  latter.    When  a  number  of  flues  are 


built  close  together  in  a  party-wall  between  two  honaea, 
or  in  the  gable-ends  of  a  single  house,  the  wall  itself  is 
called  a  stack,  or  chimnejf'^ack,  and  that  part  of  it  which 
rises  above  Uie  roof  is  called  the  chimne^-sha/t.  The 
walls  which  separate  flues  built  side  by  side  in  a  stack 
are  called  withs,  the  walls  which  form  their  fh>nt  and 
back  being  named  the  breast  and  back  respectively. 
The  horixontal  section  of  a  flue  is  generxlly  oval  or  cir- 
cular in  form  when  the  wall  is  built  of  stone,  and  rectan- 
gular when  it  is  of  brick.  When  flues  are  built  side 
by  side  in  the  party-wall  of  two  houses  consisting  of 
three  or  more  stories,  that  which  rises  from  each  fire- 
place is  constructed  to  pass  upwards  through  the  wall 
on  one  side  of  the  flue,  which  is  connected  with  the  fire- 
place in  the  room  irantedintely  above.  Ctiimneys  in 
party-walls,  consequently,  assume  a  winding  form,  but 
all  turns  in  a  chimiiev  should  be  eradually  curve«l,  care 
being  taken  to  avoitl  angles,  which  afford  convenient 
places  for  the  accumulation  of  soot,  and  impede  the  free 
passage  of  the  sweeping-machine  through  the  flues.  In 
addition  to  this,  angular  turnings  in  flues  frequently 
lessen  the  free  draught  of  air  that  is  necessary  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  of  the  burning  fiiel  below,  and  thus  offer 
an  obstruction  to  its  ascent  which  cannot  be  readily  re- 
moved. The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  smoke  in  a  chimney 
is  simply  this :  the  fire  burning  In  the  grate  heats  the 
air  in  the  flue,  and  causes  it  to  become  much  lighter 
than  the  cooler  air  that  fills  the  apartment  with  which 
the  chimney  communicates;  the  cooler  air  being  heavier 
than  the  heated  air  which  has  been  rarefled  and  expanded 
by  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  rushes  into  the  flreplace  and 
forces  it  upwards ;  this  becomes  heated  in  its  turn,  and 
is  displaced  by  a  rush  of  cooler  air;  and  this  process  be- 
ing continually  and  rapidly  repeated,  an  upward  current 
of  air  is  produced,  which  carries  off  the  smoke  and  vapor 
arising  fh>m  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  below.  To  pre- 
vent a  chlmnev  fr<om  smoking,  it  is  necetwary  to  let  the 
flue  be  as  high  and  as  straight  as  it  possibly  can  be, 
since  the  draught  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  chimney  and  the  absence  of  all  interior 
olMtructions  in  the  shape  of  elbows  or  angular  turninn. 
In  the  next  place,  the  opening  of  the  flreplace  and  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  should  be  as  small  as  they  con- 
veniently can  be,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ascending 
air  may  pass  through  the  fire  prior  to  its  ascent,  and 
that  the  contraction  of  the  chimney  may  cause  it  to  rush 
through  the  narrow  vent  formed  for  its  escape  with 
greater  force.  The  expediency  of  reducing  the  opening 
of  the  flreplace  as  far  as  suitableness  will  admit,  may  be 
shown  by  holding  a  newspaper  before  the  oriflce  above 
the  cavity  which  contains  the  Are.  Thin  will  cause  the 
Are  to  **draw  up'*  instantaneously,  and  break  into  a 
blase,  —  an  effect  which  is  produced  solely  by  lessening 
the  opening  by  which  air  is  admitted  into  the  chimney, 
and  therebv  causing  the  air  itself  to  pass  through  the 
fire  before  it  makes  Its  way  into  the  flue.  If  a  chlmnev 
be  constructed  under  the  conditions  above  mentioned, 
it  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  smoke ;  and  even  smoky 
chimneys  may  be  cured  by  having  recourse  to  thesa 
precautions,  and  by  remoTlng  any  obstacle  that  may 
exist  in  the  interior  to  the  free  passage  of  the  air  and 
smoke.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of  sudden  gusts  and 
eddioi  of  wind,  the  chimney-pots,  which  are  almost 
always  placed  on  the  cbininey-shafts  to  contract  the 
space  through  which  the  smoke  escapes  into  the  open 
air,  are  generally  surmounted  vdth  a  revolving  cap 
or  cowl  made  of  metal,  which  ii  constructed  In  such  a 
manner  that  It  Is  turned  by  the  wind  like  a  vane,  and 
constantly  presents  the  orifice  through  which  the  smoke 
issues  to  that  quarter  which  happens  to  be  exactly  op- 
posite to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  A 
more  recent  invention  for  producing  the  same  result 
is  obtained  by  placing  a  horicontnl  wheel,  similtir  to  the 
propeller  of  a  steamship,  over  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
turned  by  means  of  the  wind,  thus  creating  a  current  of 
air  up  the  flue. 

(Eitgineering.)  A  passage  surrounded  by  water,  for  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  in  a  steam-boiler.  —  in 
distinction  fr^im  tuhfj.  which  hold  water,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  fire.  Small  fines  are  called ^tie-irti&es. 

Fine,  n.  [Oer.  flaum,  from  fliegen,  to  fly.  Cf.  Lat 
pltOta,  down,  ftx>m  the  root  pluere,  fluere,  to  flow.]  Light 
down,  such  as  rises  ih)m  beds,  cotton,  Ac. ;  soft  down, 
f^r,  or  hair. 

FIn'elllte,  n.  (iftn.)  Native  fluoride  of  aluminium. 
Crystals,  acute  rhombic  octohedrons  with  tnincated 
apex;  lustre  vitreous ;  color  white;  transparent;  rare. 

Fla'eney,n.  rL.Lat.^ufnfta.from^'«<>n«.  SeeFLCBNT.j 
Smoothness;  freedom  fh>m  harshness,  applied  to  lan- 
guage; n%,  fluency  of  numbers.  (Oarth.)  —  Readiness  of 
utteraiM:e;  fkcility  of  words ;  volubility. 

Fln'ent,  a.  [Lat  flums.  ppr.  of  fluere,  to  flow.] 
Flowing;  liquiu:  passing;  gliding;  moving  smoothly. 

—Ready  in  the  use  of  words;  copious:  having  words  at 
command  and  uttering  them  with  facility  or  smoothness ; 
voluble ;  as,  "  a  flumt  speaker."  "  a  fluent  utterance.** 

Fln'ent,  or  Flowing,  <|nanUty.  (NaVi.)  In  Analy- 
sis, the  variable  quantity,  consideivd  as  increasing  or  di- 
minishing. The  term  denotes  the  same  thing  as  integral, 
which  is  now  universally  used  in  its  stead,  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calcnlus  having  superseded  the  methods 
of  fluxions  and  fluents.— See  FLUXion,  I.vtcorai. 

Fln'enUy,  a</e.  With  ready  flow;  volubly;  without 
hesitation  or  obstruction, 

Fln'entneMi,  ».  The  quality  of  being  facile,  roluble, 
and  smooth  of  utterance:  flnency. 

FlnflT.  n.    Flue;  flne  nsp;  soft  down. 

Flnf 'fy •  a.  Soft ;  downy ;  resembling  flue  or  nsp ;  as, 
»  fl^ffif  carpet. 

Fln'selmail,  n.  rOer^  file  leader,  frttm  flSg^J,  a  wing, 
and  mann,  a  man.]    A  well-drilled  soldier,  who  U  ad- 
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Tnnc«d  Id  frnnt  to  giro  the  time  io  the  mannal  and 

r1at4M>D  ezerciM) ;  fuietf  luao. 
a'id«  a.  [  Vr.  Jluidf: ;  Lat  JLUdm,  from  fittfrt,  to  flow.] 
Having  pvte  tlmt  easily  uiuvtt  aud  chauge  their  reUtire 
pueltion  witiiout  separation,  aud  which  eH«ily  yield  tu 
presHiire;  not  solid;  liquid,  as  water,  spirit,  air. 

— n.  ( IVtysicM.)  A  body  whose  parts  yield  to  the  smallest 
pressure,  and  are  moved  among  each  other  without  any 
apparent  sensible  resistance.  Some  writers  on  scientiAc 
subjects  distiiiguisli  between  fluids  and  liquids.  All 
liquidsare  fluids ;  but  it  does  not  neceesarily  follow  that 
all  fluids  are  liquids;  for  air,  ether,  mercury,  water, and 
alcohol  are  nil  fluids;  but  water  and  alcohol  are  also 
liquids,  because  they  wet,  or  create  moisture  on  bodies, 
which  mercury  and  air  do  not.  Fluids  are  of  two  dis- 
tinctive khidri  — elastic  and  nou-elastic;  the  former  are 
comprised  under  the  general  term  Pneumatics^  and  in- 
elude  all  airs  aud  gases ;  while  the  latter,  which  only 
include  water  and  other  aquvons  fluids,  are  comprised 
under  the  general  he«dof  U^rottaticM  imdffjfdraulicM. 
The  terms  dastie  and  non-tla$Hc  are  only  used  here  in 
a  relntive  sense,  and  not  absolutely,  as  all  fluids  are 
elastic  more  or  less,  water  being  compressible,  although 
oflering  resistance. 

nald'lty^n.  [¥T,JluidiU;hiki.fluidita*.]  That  state 
of  a  substance  in  which  its  constituent  particles  are  so 
•lightly  oohesiTH  that  they  yield  tu  the  smallest  impres- 
sions. The  term  is  usually  conflned  to  express  the  con- 
dition of  the  so^^alled  non-ehutic  fluids ;  an  1  hence  it 
denotes  one  of  the  three  states  in  which  matter  exists: 
namely,  the  solid,  the  fluid  or  liquid,  and  the  gaseous. 
The  state  of  fluidity  is  best  defined  as  that  iu  which 
bodies  tend  to  form  di-tm$^  as  this  disposition  does  not 
belong  either  to  bodies  in  a  gaseous  form,  or  to  solid 
bodies  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  formation  of  drops 
arises  from  this  —  that  the  molecules  of  fluid  bodies  ad- 
here to  each  other  with  a  certain  force,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  glide  over  one  another  without  any  sen- 
sible resistance.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  molecules 
of  bodies  in  a  state  of  fluidity  offer  no  resistance  to 
•epHration;  for,  on  bringing  a  flat  disc  of  glass  or  metal 
into  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  liqniil,a  very  sensible 
degree  of  force  is  required  to  separate  them.  That  ad- 
hesion exists  amontc  the  molecules  of  fluid  Itodiesisalso 
proved  'jy  various  other  phenomena.  Water  or  mercury 
on  a  flat  plate  of  metal  collects  in  globules,  and  when 
slowly  poured  into  a  wineglass  will  remain  heaped  upas 
it  were  above  the  level  of  the  edge. 

Fln'ldlse,  r.  a.    To  render  fluid. 

Flu'ldnesM,  n.    Fluidity. 

FIn'kAn,  n.  {Mining.)  The  softest  rock  in  metaUic 
reins. 

Flake,  n.  [Qw.JltLgtl,  a  wing.]  {Naut.)  The  portion  of 
an  ancher  which  fastens  into  the  ground.  (See  Fig.  121.) 

—Either  half  of  the  tail  of  a  whale;  so  called  from  their 
general  similarity  in  shape  to  the  flukes  of  an  anchor. 

(Mining.)  The  head  of  a  charge:  an  instrument  uued 
for  cleansing  tlie  hole  previous  to  blasting. 

Flake,  or  Fluke'- worm,  n.    {ZoGL)  SeeDisroMA. 

Flukes,  Id  Virginia,  a  post-ofllce  of  Botetourt  co, 

Fluk'y,  a.    Shaped  like  a  fluke ;  having  a  fluke. 

Flume,  n.  [A.  S.^um,  a  stream ;  allied  to  Lat. ^u«re.] 
A  channel  for  the  water  that  drives  a  mill-wheel. 

— Anartiflcial  channel  thiitconve^'swaterforKold-washing. 

FIn'mlnons,  a.  [Lat  Jlumen,  a  river.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  abounding  in,  rivers. 

Flum'mery.  n.  [W.  Uymru^ sour;  from  Uym, sharp.] 
{0)o!<ing.)  A  kind  of  porridge,  or  hasty-pudding,  made 
either  of  oatmeal  or  flour.  When  prepared  of  the 
former,  the  finest  oatmeal  h  to  be  steeped  for  two  or 
three  days  in  cold  water,  this  first  water  is  then  to  be 
poured  away,  more  wntur  a<lded,  the  whole  well  stirred 
together,  then  strained,  and  the  fluid  eventually  boiled, 
with  a  litUe  salt,  till  it  thickens;  it  is  then  eaten  like 
porridge,  either  with  milk,  milk  and  cream,  sugar,  or 
butter:  in  whichever  way  taken,  flummery  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent food,  at  once  li«ht  aud  nutritious. 

^Anything  insipid  or  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  flattery. 

Flunar,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Fuxu. 

Flunk,  V.  n.  To  fiiil  through  dread;  to  withdnw  fh>m 
any  ]iropoeed  undertaking  fhim  fear     (U.  S.) 

Flunk,  n.  A  failure;  withdrawing  or  backing  out  (U.  S.) 

Flnnk'y,  n.  [Probably  allied  to  Fl%xk,  7.  r.]  A  servunt 
in  livery.  —  A  mean,  cringing,  sycophantic,  or  obsequiouM 
man.  —  A  man  who  undertakes  to  deal  in  stocks  without 
experience. 

Flunk'jrdom,  n.  The  collective  liody  of  flunkies. 

Elnnk'jrlsm,  n.  The  quality  or  character  of  a  flunky, 
luobo'rate,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chtm.)  A  combination  of  fluo- 
boric  acid  with  a  liase. 

Fluobo'rle  Aeld,  n.  {Chem.)  See  Boeofluoric  Acid. 

Flufic'erine,  n.  (Jftn.)  A  var.  of  Fldoccritb,  v-  e. 

Flnoe'erlte,  n.  ( Jfm.)  Native  fluoride  of  cerium,  oc- 
curring near  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  in  hexagonal  prisms 
and  plates.  Lustre^  weak ;  color,  bright-yellow  or  red- 
dishyeilow. 

Fln'ochlore,  n.  {Min.)  Avariety  of  Btr«crloiib,9.v. 

FlUOphfM'phaie,  ft.  \Chcm.)  A  comld nation  of  flu- 
oric aud  phosphoric  acids  with  a  Itase. 

Fln'or,  Fln'or-spar,  Fln'orlte,  n.  {Min.)  Fluo- 
ride of  calcium.  A  common  mineral  product,  fn^qnently 
coustitntlngalarge  part  of  the  contents  of  raeUtllirerous 
lodes  and  of  veins  of  clay  slate.  It  is  found  massive, 
rarely  columnar.  It  generally  cry8tallir4>s  iu  cubeH,  but 
the  primary  form  is  a  regular  octohednm.  Lustre,  vit- 
reous, sometimes  splendent.  It  is  of  various  colors,  wine, 
yellow,  greenish,  and  violet-blue  being  the  most  com- 
mon ;  white,  green,  sky-blue,  and  brown  specimens  are 
found,  and  rarely  red  onen.  Sp.  gr.  3'01-3'25.  C-nnp. 
Fluorine  48*7,  calcium,  61-3.  The  finely  colored  fluors 
have  been  called,  according  to  their  colors,  faUt  ruby. 


topat,  emerald,  amethyst,  ike  The  kind  olTordlng  a 
green  phosphorescent  light  Is  called  chloropbane  (Or. 
ehtoroif  gre«n,  and  phaino,  I  appear),  or  p)fro-UMraUL 
It  is  abundant  in  Derbyshire,  ISng.,  and  is  often  called 
Derbyshire  spar.  Some  of  the  varieties  fiiund  there  are 
beautifully  banded,  and  are  much  |iriied  for  the  mana- 
locture  of  vases.  It  is  also  used  for  beads,  brooch-stones, 
and  other  ornamental  articles,  but  is  difficult  to  work 
on  account  of  its  brittleness.  Fluor-spar  is  used  as  afiux 
to  promote  the  fusion  of  certain  refhictory  minerals, — 
whence  the  name,  from  the  Lat.  jImo.  to  flow.  It  occurs 
in  many  places  in  this  country.  Fluoride  of  calcium 
exists  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  and  Inmen,  in  some 
other  organic  products,  and  iu  certain  miuei-al  waters, 
fbrm.  CaF.. 

Fln'or-al'DOS,  ».  L^At,  white  flower.]  {Mtd.)  Amu- 
oous  discharge  from  the  vagina  and  uterus;  the  whites. 
In  general,  this  Is  an  affection  the  result  of  weakness, 
genend  and  local,  and  should  be  treated  bv  cold  bathing, 
the  douche,  friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  tonics,  wine, 
and  an  astringent  lotion  used  as  an  ii\Jection. 

Fln'or-ap'ailte,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  phoHphota  of 
lime  cout4iining  fluorine. 

Fluores'eenee,  n.  The  peculiar  self-luminous  appear- 
ance presented  by  certain  substances  on  being  viewed 
by  reflected  light.  From  being  first  oltserved  in  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  fluor-spar,  it  has  received  the  name  of  F. 
Decoction  of  horse^hestnut  bark  and  solutions  of  sol- 

rhate  of  quinine  possess  it  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
nores'eent,  a.   Pertaining  to  fluorescence. 

Flnoreseent  Rajrs.  (Optic*.)  Certain  rays  that  exist 
beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  invisible  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  If  the  prismatic  spectrum  !« 
interrupted  by  a  bath  of  esculin  or  sulphate  of  quinine,  it 
will  appear  elongated  at  the  violet  end.  The  fluorescent 
rays  are  those  that  have  the  greatest  actinic  influence. 

Flnor'le  Aeld,  n.  (Chtm.)  See  Htoroplcoeio  Acid. 

Fln'orlne,  «.  (Chtm,)  The  hypothetical  base  of  the 
fluorides  and  hydrofluoric  acid  properties  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  Its  components  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  chlorine  tliat  but  little  doubt 
is  entertained  of  its  l>eing  very  similar  to  that  body  iu 
its  leading  chaiort eristics.  Symbol  F;  equivalent  19. 
Compiiuuds  coutaiiiiiig  F.  can  be  easily  decomp* wed  and 
the  element  tran»ferre«l  fn»m  one  bo<Iy  to  another,  but 
the  extratinliuary  energy  with  which  it  cumbines  with 
tlie  metals  and  with  silicon,  a  constituent  of  glam,  Iwve 
defeated  attempts  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state.  Its  prin- 
ci|ial  compounds  are  Jlnor  or  flHor-§par,  and  kpdroflnorie 
acid  (a.  v.).  It  also  combines  with  m<«t  of  the  metals; 
also  with  lioron,  cilicou,  sulphur,  sileniuni  and  phosphor- 
ous. No  combination  uf  F.  and  oxigen  is  known  to  exist. 
It  is  found  somewhat  sparingly  in  the  niiiiei-al  kingom, 
in  fluor-«|iar,  toiiaz,  eome  varieties  of  apatite  aud  a  few 
other  miuemls.  It  also  exists  in  the  aslu-s  of  wea-planta, 
sea-water,  bltiod,  milk  aud  the  hunmn  teeth.  With  boron 
and  silicon  it  forms  two  compounds,  which  are  absorbed 
by  water,  giving  rise  respectively  to  borofluoric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids  (q.  v.).  In  June,  1897,  it  was  liquefied 
by  Prof.  Ilewar  at  -ISo^C.  The  result  was  a  yellow, 
mobile  liquid,  which  had  lost  chemical  activity. 

Fln'orons,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  fluor. 

Flnosll'leate,  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat. /nor,  and  $Uict*n^  q. 
v.]  (Chfm.)  A  compound  of  flnosllicic  acid  and  a  base. 

Flnoiillle^le,  a.  ( Vr.JbiotiUeiqut.]  (Omn.)  Containing 
fluoric  acid  with  si  lex. 

FluosUlc'le  Aeld,  n.  (Chem.)  See  HTDoorLUoouotc 
Acir». 

Flnr'ry,  n.  [Probablya  corruption  of  FnTTT«»,«7.e.]  A 
sudden  blast  or  gu»t  of  wind;  a  light,  temporary  breeze. 
"  The  boat  vss  ovsrsei  by  a  saddsojlMrry  rrom  the  oorih.'  Smi/t. 

— ^Violent  agitation ;  bustle ;  hurry :  commotion ;  as, "  this 
news  threw  her  Into  njlurrjf."  —  Sioifi. 

— r.  a.  To  put  in  agitation ;  to  excite  or  alarm. 

Flash,  V.  n.  [A.  S./teoton,  to  float;  Ger.>fi><sen,toflow, 
akim  to  Lat.  Jlu^f.]  To  flow  and  spread  suddenly ;  to 
rush;  aa,  the  blood  ./IiaAet  Into  the  face. — To  come  in 
haste:  to  start.  (B.Jonton.) — To  become  luffu^ed;  to 
turn  red;  to  blush. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  the  blood  to  flow  or  rise  suddenly  into 
the  face ;  to  put  to  the  blush ;  as,  **  to  Jlu$h  the  cheek 
with  shame.'* — To  redden  suddenly;  to  cause  to  glow.— 
To  elate ;  to  elevate ;  to  raise  the  spirits  of;  to  animate 
with  joy;  as,  ^•Jlushfd  with  great  victories  and  suc- 
cesses.** — To  cause  to  start ;  as,  to  JluMh  a  covey  of  birds. 
To  Jltuh  up  joints.  (Masonry.)  To  flll  the  interstices 
in,  level,  or  flush  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Flush,  n.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face ;  or  more 
generally,  the  redness  resulting  from  such  an  afflux  of 
blood ;  a  blush;  a  bloom. — Sudden  impnlse,glow,or  excite- 
ment.— A  stream  of  water  suddenl  v  thrown  on,  for  cleans- 
ing. — A  hand  of  cards  in  which  all  are  of  the  same  suit. 

—a.  Flowing;  affluent;  abounding;  well  furnished;  aa, 
flush  of  money. 

— Fresh ;  fhll  of  vigor ;  glowing. 

— Consisting  of  cai^s  of  the  same  suit  throughout. 

(Arch.)  The  continuance  in  the  same  plane  of  the  sur- 
faces of  two  contiguous  b<xlies  is  expressed  bv  saying 
that  they  nrejlusfi ;  this  is  irrespective  of  the  direction 
of  the  flbres  or  grnin. 

(Naut.)  Applied  to  the  deck  of  a  ship,  when  It  extends 
without  break  from  stem  to  stem,  as  in  a  frigate. 

Flnnh,  adv.   In  a  manner  so  as  to  be  even  or  level  with. 

Flushed',  p. a.  Elated;  excited;  animated;  —  tinged 
with  a  red  color,  firom  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  face. 

Flush'er,n.  (ZoCt.)  A  bird  of  the  genus  OnUyrio^  the  Les- 
ser-butcher bird,  or  Red4Mcked  Shrike.  Lanius  enUyria>. 

Flnsh'lnir,  n.  A  glow  of  red  in  the  face  firom  sudden 
flow  of  blood. 

FlashlniT*  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  the  Nether- 

I     lands,  prov.  Zeeloud,  on  the  W.  Scheldt,  near  the  8.  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  Island  of  Walcheren,  4  m.  S^.W.  of  Mid- 
dleburg;  Lot.  6lo  26'  42*^  N.,  Lon.  2f>  ^  57"  E.  The 
port  is  extensive,  safe,  and  has  deep  water.  If  lia.«  an 
extensive  trade  with  both  E.  and  W.  Iudie«.  mud  «ad 
the  birthplace  of  Admiral  De  Ruyter.  Pop.  (I8i*5>  h^-M. 

Flnsh'IniTy  In  JftcM^on,  a  poet-towoohip  of  G«ueM» 
county. 

Flushlnar,  in  New  York,  the  fbnner  name  of  a  |>«t- 
viliage  and  township  of  Queens  co.,  Uirderiug  od  Lous 
Iskind  sound.    N<iw  part  of  Greater  New  York. 

FlashlnfT,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  .>f 
Belmont  01.,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Cloinvllle ;  in  a 
farmiuK  and  coal  region.    Pop.  (1897)  about  l.OOCii. 

FlashlniTy  in  Pemuifleamia^  a  vilUge  of  Biirki*  ro..  nn 
Neshaminy  Creek,  about  ao  miles  N.E.  of  PhiUdelpliia. 

Flash'lnflrljr,  adv.   In  a  flashing  manner. 

Flush'ness,  n.   Freshness. 

Flos'ter,  r.  a.  [Icel.  flaustra,  to  hasten  ImprvideBtly ; 
froni  Jlaustr,  undue  haste.  Cf.  Lat.  fiuttrum^  a  swell  of 
the  sea,  and  Eng.  blusUr.']  To  precipitate;  Co  liurry  00; 
hence,  to  agitate ;  to  confuse. 

— e.  n.  To  be  in  an  undue  hurry,  bustle,  or  bent ;  to  be 
agiUted. 

— n.    Hurry ;  bustle ;  agitation ;  confusion ;  diaorder. 

Flas'ter,  v.  a.  [Eng. /fiwA.]  To  make  hot  or  rosy  with 
drink;  to  make  half  drunk. 

— n.   Heat  or  glow  from  drinking  liquor. 

Flastera'Uon,  Flostra'tlon,  n.  State  of  being  la 
a  hurrj,  bustle,  or  confusion;  undue  agitation.  (Culloq.) 

Flas'tra,  n.  [A.  S.  Jlustrian,  to  weave.]  (ZoTJ.)  A  gm. 
of  Zotiphyten,  family  Alcyonidtt,  so  called  from  the  uiat- 
like  structure  of  the  pol^-pidoms,  which  in  this  gen.  are 
extremely  plani-like,  and  by  unscientific  obeervers  are 
generally  regarded  as  l>elongiiig  to  the  vegetable,  and 
not  to  the  animal  kingdom.  In  some  speciea.  the  }h>I5- 
pidoui  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  branching  frond, 
with  i>olyi»e  cells  either  on  one 
side  only,  or  on  both  sides ;  in 
others,  it  extends  as  an  incrus- 
tation on  rocks,  shells,  sea- 
weeds, Ac.  The  polype  cells 
are  arranged  quincnncially, 
and  are  in  Juxtaposition,  more 
or  less  quadrangular,  fiat,  and 
with  a  distinct  border,  which 
is  sometimes  furnished  with 
teeth  or  short  spines.  The 
polypes  have  the  power  of  mo  v- 
inc  either  the  whole  head  at 
once,  or  the  tentacles  separate- 
ly, and  show  no  little  activity, 
so  that  a  living  F.  seen  through 
a  magnify ing-glas«,  Is  a  nio««t 
beautiful  and  interesting  ob- 
ject. One  of  the  most  common  speciea  is  F.  fnHacta^ 
which  grows  on  hard  ground  in  a  few  fathonm  water, 
and  is  continually  to  be  found  torn  ap  by  the  waTco,  and 
saittered  on  tlie  shore. 

Flnte,  fi.  [¥T.1UiU;  Qtr.JUtU;  Lat. /or*;,  to  Llow.J 
(Mns.)  A  popular  instrument,  the  use  of  which,  ander 
various  forms,  may  be  traced  to  the  most  remote  ages. 
Of  its  origin  no  direct  account  can  be  given.  By  the 
ansient  poets  Ita  invention  was  ascribed  to  gods  nnd 
goddesses.  Lucretius  tells  us  that  it  derived  its  uri}dn 
**  from  the  breathing  of  the  western  winds  over  orrtain 
reeds."  The  sounds  thus  produced,  he  imagined,  gave 
rise  to  the  rural  pipe,  which,  after  nnderguinc  many 
changes,  has,  by  the  ingenuity  of  later  ageo.  b«*en  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  fiuieiiiMting 
instruments  of  which  musical  science  can  lioost.  In  ita 
primitive  state  the  flute  was  played  like  the  m  d*-rn 
flageolet,  with  a  mouth-piece  at  the  upfier  end;  and 
fh>m  the  shape  of  this  mouth-piece,  which  reM««mbled 
the  beak  of  a  liird,  it  received  the  name  of  JluU  a  bfc 
In  this  form,  with  slight  alterations,  it  i-ontinued  until 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  grndoally 
superseded  by  thfjlauto  trarerso,  or  transverse  flute,  «o 
called  from  its  l»eing  blown  at  the  side,  and  oonsequeni  ly 
held  in  a  horiiontal  position.  At  its  introdncti«in  liiia 
instrument  was  about  eighteen  inches  in  len>:tli.  and 
had  but  one  key.  Even  in  this  state 
it  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  /lute  d  bee  Shortly  after,  a 
movable  head-Joint  was  Invented, 
its  leneth  being  increased,  and  more 
keys  added,  some  flutes  at  the  present 
time  having  more  than  a  dosen  kteys, 
and  few  less  than  six.  By  means  of 
these  they  are  enabled  to  execute  any 
music,  however  chromatic,  if  within 
their  compass,  which  extends  fhm 
C  below  the  treble  to  C  in  altlsdmo. 
Some  few  will  go  four  notes  lower,  and 
an  experienced  player  will  reach  E  flat 
inaltissimo.  In  December,  1882,  a  flute 
of  an  entirely  new  constmction  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Boehm,  of  Munich.  It 
however  renuiined  in  obscurity  until 
18.37,  when  it  was  adopted  and  intro- 
duced to  the  French  professors  by  Mr. 
Cadmus:  but  they  considered  its  adop- 
tion would  l*e  attended  with  too  much 
trouble,  In  consequence  of  its  having 
an  open  Gniharp  key.  This,  however, 
was  soon  after  remedie«l  by  Mr.  Doma. 
who  put  a  «Am/ 0-sharp  key  in  its  place. 
It  now  Itecame  universally  adopted : 
and  having  in  its  altered  state  received 
the  approval  of  the  Royal  Aoddemy  of  Fig.  103^ 
Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  has  been  thorou|^ly  rtUTKn  ooLim  v. 
establislied  in  France  ever  since. 
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( Arch."S  An  upright  chMonel  on  the  thaft  of  a  eolamn, 
TisiMltv  ending  hemiMphiTiCMlly  at  the  top  nod  buttom 
(Flic  i03!<).    Tlivir  piiine  or  lioritonUl  section  is  souie- 
ttiaee  eemiclrcaiar,  ur  segmeiitHl.  or  elliptical,  as  in 
•oni4»  ex:tiupl««  of  Grecian    anliiiwtnre.     The  Doric 
column  luM  tw«>nfy  flutee  roand  its  circumference;  tlie 
Ionic   Curinthiau,  ajd   Composite   hate  respecUTely 
twenty-four. 
FiBt«.  r.  ».    To  play  upon  the  flute. 
— «.  a.  To  sing  or  play  in  a  soft  tone,  similar  to  that  of 
a  Ante. — To  form  Antes  or  channels,  as  iu  a  column. — 
To  form  or  shape,  as  corresponding  channels  in  the 
mnalin  of  a  lady's  ruffle. 
Fi«feA,p.a.  Channelled;  fhrrowed :  as^fntod columns. 

— ^Thin.  fine,  flute>like,  as  musical  notes. 
Flat'er,  n.  One  who  nlays  upon  the  fluU.— One  who 

make*  channellad  work  on  oolumna. 
FlBt'iMir*  n.   A  channel  or  furrow  in  a  column,  or  in 

the  mnJsnn  of  a  buiy*8  ruffle;  fluted  work. 
Flat'tet,  a.  A  performer  on  the  flute. 
Fiat'fer.  e.  a.    [A.  8,Jlotfran;  Tf.JUtdderen,  to  flap,  to 
wmtct;  Ocr./ottera,  to  more  about  with  quick  ribra- 
tSons;  allied  to  Jlit.]  To  more  or  flap  the  wings  rapidly, 
witboat  flying,  or  Uklng  but  short  flights;  to  hover. 
•«  Thay  M.  aad/lmttHmg  by  dscress  vithdrew."— I>nr'«M. 
— ^T6  more  about  quickly  and  irregnUrly,  or  with  great 
liostle  and  show,  without  consequence ;  as,  the  fops  who 
JUiUa-  in  the  ball-room.— To  be  in  agitation ;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty:  to  waver;  to  fluctuate. 

••  WtJUMftd  BpoB  the  vtacB  or  doabcful  ■booms."— ITowaB. 
— r.  a.  To  hurry  the  mind  of;  to  agitate;  to  disorder;  to 

throw  into  con  fusion. 
Flat'ter,  a.  Vibration ;  nndnUtion ;  quick  and  irregular 

naotion ;  as,  **  the>lwt/'*r  of  a  tan." 
— Harry;  tmiiult;  agitation  of  mind ;  oonfosion;  disorder; 

irregntarity  of  position. 
Fliit'terer.  ".  One  who  flutters. 
Flat'terlnarljr,  adv.  In  a  fluttering  manner. 
Flaf  jr«  o.   Haring  the  HOund  of  a  flute. 
Fl«TmM'a«.iu  Ntm  Fori-,  a  post-Tillage  of  Chautauqtia 

cxK,  abt.  136  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 
FliiTmM'aa.  in  Virginia,  a  8.K.  central  co.:  arta^  abt. 
170  sq.  m.    Hir^rt.  James  nud  Rivaniia  rivers.    Sur/acf, 
div«r«ifled ;  satJ,  in  some  parts  fertile.    Jf«n.  Gold.    Cbp. 
Palmyra. 
FIii'tIi»1«  FInTlafle,  a.   [Lai.  Jluvialif,/hmatiaa, 
from  jUtriut^  a  rivrr.  from  fiwrt^  to  flow.J    Belonging 
tit  rivem;  growing  or  living  In  streams  or  ponds;  as, 
Huriatic  pUkMitu^  Jl*tvial  dfposits. 
■^a>l«l«)i«  a  pi.  (BoL)  Same  as  NAlADAOKii,  q.  v. 
Fin' vial  1st.  a.    A  person  who  undertakes  to  explain 
the  g«>ogrM|>hical  or  geological  phenomena  of  a  region 
or  coiintrv  by  the  acUon  of  existing  streams. 
Fla>laUle,a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.^f uma£i7u.  See  Fluvial.] 

Belonidng  to  rivers ;  formed  by,  or  existing  in,  rivers. 
Fla'%'lo-inArlne',  a.  [Lat.  ^furtMjr.  a  river,  and  mari- 
ntu,  from  store,  the  sea.l  (Gtol.)  Noting  such  formations 
as  have  l>een  deposited,  by  the  agency  of  rivers,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
their  months. 
Flnx,  n.  rPr.,  from  Lai.  Jluxu*.  a  flowing,  from  J^uere^ 
to  flow.]  The  motion  or  passing  of  a  fluid:  as,  a^fiuc 
of  water.— The  moving  or  passing  of  anything  in  rapid 


"  Laagas«M  art  la  a  pcrpstasl  /htx."— Atton. 
— Concoorse ;  confluence ;  as,  **  thv/iur  of  company."  Shakt. 
— ^Tbe  flow  of  the  tide,  —  opposed  to  rffiux. 

(Mtd.)  Any  preternatural  fluid  evacuation  from  the 
bndy.  but  more  especitilly  those  that  proceed  from  the 
bowels.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  diarrhoea ;  and  dys- 
entery was  long  known  as  the  bloody-flux. — See  Diab- 

UMtA,  DTSKMTUIT. 

((%em.)  One  of  those  compounds  which  are  used  by 
the  chemist  either  as  aids  to  the  fusion  of  Uidies.  or  as 
reducing  or  oxidizing  agents.  Fluxes  may  be  divided 
into  lb«ir  classes  —  redueina^  oxidinng,  double  decompot- 
taif,  and  timple  Jluxex.  The  most  Important  reducing 
fluxes  are  the  carlmnates  of  soda  and  potash  (used  alone 
or  mixed  with  charcoal),  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  black 
flux  (a  compound  formed  by  throwing  into  a  red-hot 
emcible  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
one  of  water) ;  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  are  the 
principal  oxidizing  fluxes ;  and  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
carbonate  of  soda  and  four  of  carlionate  of  potash  forms 
an  excelleut  double-decomposing  flux.  The  simple  fluxes 
act  as  purifying  agents,  removing  and  dissolving  any 
mecliMiicat  impurity  contained  in  the  sultstunce  acted 
upon.  Borax, niicrooosmic  salt,  and  powdered  glass  are 
used  as  simple  fluxfa.  The  limestone  used  in  iron-smelt- 
ing Is  a  good  example  of  a  flux. 

Finx,  r  a.  To  melt;  to  Aise;  to  make  liquid. 

Flaxa'tlOB,  a.  The  act  t>f  melting,  fusing,  or  making 
Ikiuid. 

Flnxlbiritjr,  n.  [iMtJIuxUnlilaM,  from Jluere,  to  flow.] 
The  quality  of  being  fluxlble. 

Fiaxlble,  a.  {Vr,  from  Lat  JluxxTnTis.  See  Flux.] 
Otpahle  of  being  melted  or  fused,  as  a  mineral. 

Fiax'IbleiicaM,  n.    Same  as  Fluzibiutt,  q.  v. 

Flax'lle,  a.    Same  as  Fluziblb,  o.  v. 

Flam'lOB,  a.  [Fr.,  frx)m  Lat.  ^uxio,  from  Jluere^  to 
flow.]  The  act  of  flowing,  or  moving  as  a  fluid.  —  The 
matter  tlutt  flows. — Fusion,  as  of  metals. 

(JM.)  A  flow  of  blood  or  other  humor  toward  any 
organ  with  greater  force  vhau  natural. 

(Math.)  The  analysis  of  infinitely  small  variable 
quantities,  inventad  by  Newton  in  1666.  Newton  con- 
sidered a  curve  as  generated  by  the  nnifomi  motion  of 
a  point,  and  decomposed  at  every  instant  by  the  con- 
stant velocity  of  this  point  into  two  others,  one  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  ahadsm,  and  the  other  parallel  to  the 


axis  of  the  ordiiwtes.  These  velocities  are  what  he  called 
the^tfxioai  of  the  co-4>rdinate<*;  while  the  arbitrary  ve- 
locity of  tlie  point  which  describes  the  curve  is  the  flux- 
ion of  the  arc.  Reciprocally,  the  arc  described  is  called 
the Jtuent  of  the  velucity  with  which  it  is  descrilied  by 
the  moving  point :  the  corresponding  absciss  is  the  flu- 
ent of  the  velocity  estimated  iu  the  direction  of  the  alH 
sciss,  and  the  ordinate  the  fluent  of  the  velocity  of  the 
point  estimated  in  the  direction  of  the  ordinate.  The 
same  considerations  may  be  extended  to  the  areas  bound- 
ed by  curve  lines,  to  surfaces  and  the  volumes  which 
tliey  determine,  to  forces  wliich  give  rise  to  motion  iu 
bodies,  and  to  the  effects  which  they  produce.  In  fact, 
the  theory  is  applical»le  to  everylhiuif  which  forms  the 
object  of  the  mathematical  or  physico-mathematical 
sciences. — The  methods  of  integral  and  differentini  cal- 
culus, which  are  less  complex  and  more  trustworthy, 
have  superseded  the  fluxions,  although  they  are  still 
employed  in  working  out  some  problems.— See  DirrxB- 
FJiTiAL  Calculus.  Ixtkoral  Cauulus. 

Flux'loaal,  FInx'lonary,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
solved  l>y,  fluxions.  —  Teinponiry;  inconstant;  variable. 

Flux'lonlnl,  u.    One  skilled  in  fluxions. 

Flar*  r.  a.  (imp.  flew:  pp.  flown.)  [A.  B.Jlngan  ;  Oer. 
^ifffm^  to  uitive  iu  the  air.]  To  move  or  sail  thrbugh 
the  air  by  the  al«l  of  wings,  as  a  bird.  —  To  float  or  move 
in  the  air;  to  pa.Hs  through  the  air.  '•  Sparks /y  up- 
ward." {J"b  v.)— To  move  or  pass  with  velocity  or  celer- 
ity, either  on  land  or  water ;  to  move  rapidly  in  any 
manner  —  To  break  or  part  suddenly :  to  burnt ;  to 
spring  by  an  elastic  force.  —  To  run  away;  to  escape; 
to  attempt  to  escape.    *'  The  flying  prey."  —  Spenser. 

Tnfljf  at.  to  spring  with  violence  upon;  to  fail  on  sud- 
denly. —  7b  fly  in  the  face  q/;  to  insult ;  to  assail ;  to 
attack  violently ;  to  act  in  defiance  of;  as,  "  io^y  in  na- 
ture's/ace "  {J>ryden.y—Toflyoff,  to  depart  suddenly ;  to 
revolt.  —  To  fly  out^  to  burst  into  passion  ;  to  break  out 
into  license ;  to  start  violently  in  any  direction.  —  To 
letfly^  to  discharge ;  as,  to  Utfly  a  volley.— (Aa'«f.)  To 
let  go  suddenly ;  as,  to  2e<  fly  the  Jib^beets.  —  7\i  come 
off  wtth  flying  colnrM,  to  be  successful. 
-V.  a.  To  quit  by  flight ;  to  shun ;  to  avoid ;  to  decline 
association  with :  as,  ""  sleep  fli^^  the  wretch."  Drydi 

—To  cause  to  fly  or  fluat:  to  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey ;  as, 
Xafly  a  flag.  **  To  Hy  other  ravening  fowl  with  a  fal- 
con."—  Hacon. 

Fly«  n.  {Zinbl.)  A  name  applied  almost  indiscriminately 
to  all  insects  poraessinic  wings;  being  often  extended  to 
all  insects  of  thesui»-ordor  Dinnu,  q.  v.,  and  often  also 
restricted  to  the  family  .Murcid^  q.  r.  The  fly  is  charac- 
terized as  possessing  a  pair  of  veined  and  menibranooi 
wings,  with  two  movable  bodies  called  balancers  (hafr 
teret)^  place<l  a  little  behind  them.  Tlie  mouth  is  formed 
of  between  two  and  six  setaceous  pieces  of  scaly  teZ' 


Flj'-eatcbor,  n.    One  who  catches  flies. 

(XoOt.)  The  Mu^'cieapidir,  an  extensive  Csmily  of 
birds,  order  InsfMorrt,  represente«l  iu  N.  America  by 
abt.  ^0  8|>ecies.  As  their  name  implies,  the  fly-ottchers 
prey  on  insects,  which  they  seize  in  mid-air.  They  have 
the  beak  hurizontaliy  depres»ed,  and  armed  with  bris- 
tles at  its  iMse,  with  th<'  point  more  or  lesi*  decurved  and 
emargiuated.  The  value  of  the  insectivorous  family  of 
birds  to  man  is  incalculable.  As  Buffon  truly  says : 
**  Vain  would  be  the  efforts  of  man  to  destniy  or  banish 
the  clouds  of  flying  insects  by  which  he  would  be  as- 
sailed. Ma,n  and  qumlrupeds  cannot  defend  themselves 
against  them.  They  attack  with  their  stings ;  they  op- 
pose the  pn>gress  of  cultivation,  and  devour  the  useful 
productions  of  the  earth.  Tliey  infect  with  their  ex- 
crement, or  their  egg*,  all  the  provisions  which  are 
necessary  to  be  preserved.  Thus  we  flnd  that  the  bene* 
flcent  birds  are  not  even  sufficiently  numerous  in  such 
climates,  where,  nevertheless,  their  species  are  by  far 
the  niost  multiplied."  One  of  the  best  types  of  fly- 
catchers is  that  presented  by  the  Tyrant  Fly-catcher, 
King-bird  or  Bee-martin,  ifttsricopa  TVrannta.or  T^raa- 
ntw  Carolinmns.  This  bird  is  peculiar  to  America 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  Is  8  inches  in  length, 
and  14  In  extent  of  wing.  The  general  color  of  the 
upper  parts  is  a  dark  bluish-gray,  inclining  to  dull 
slate-black,  on  the  head  of  which  tlie  central  feathers 
alone  the  crown  form  a  gorgeous  orange  p'ltch.  It 
builds  Its  nest  on  l»ranch«s  of  trees:  it  is  a  rather 
bulky  structure,  composed  of  twigs  and  wool,  or  tow 
and  cotton,  and  is  very  thick  and  snug.  It  scarcely 
deserves  its  ugly  appellation,  as  it  is  only  at  those  pe- 
riods when  its  mate  is  attached  to  the  nest  by  care  for 
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tnre,  and  these  pieces  are  either  inclosed  in  a  proboects- 
like  sheath,  or  covered  by  one  or  two  lamiuse,  which 
form  it.  The  head  is  globniar  or  hemispherical.  The 
mouth  is  only  formed  for  transmitting  fluids,  and  Is 
consequently  very  delicate  in  atrueture.  The  sucker 
performs  the  part  of  a  lancet,  and  pierces  the  envel- 
ope of  vegetable  or  animal  fluids,  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  fluid  itself  being  transmitted  up  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Insect.  The  antennss  are  united  in  front,  and 
are  approximated  at  the  base.  Above  the  true  wings 
of  the  insect,  and  a  little  behind  them,  are  the  balancers 
or  haUeres ;  these  are  almost  membranous,  and  are  Uir- 
nished  with  two  little  knoba  at  their  extreinities,  which 
are  capable  of  dilatation.  The  legs  of  this  class  of  in- 
sects lire  long  and  slender ;  and  the  feet  it  is  well  kuown 
are  furnished  with  skinny  palms,  to  enable  them  to 
stick  on  glass  and  other  smooth  bodies  by  means  of  the 
presfinre  of  the  atmosphere. 

(Mack.)  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  being  put  in 
motion,  regulates  the  rest. 

(Xaut.)  That  part  of  a  compass  on  which  the  82 
points  are  drawn,  and  to  which  the  needle  is  attached 
underneath ;  the  compass-card. 

(Printing.)  Thst  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  printings 
press,  which  withdraws  the  sheet,  and  lays  it  aside  after 
the  impression  is  mnde. 

Fljr'baiie,  n.    (Bnt.)    See  SaciVK. 

FIj'-bltlen,  a.    Marked  from  the  bites  of  flies. 

FIjr'blow,  r.  a.  [Pror.  Eng.  fr/of,  the  egg  of  a  maggot] 
To  deposit  an  egg  in  anythinsr.  as  a  fly.  —  To  taint,  as 
with  the  eggs  thnt  produce  maggots. 

—a.    The  egg  of  a  fly. 

FljrlMmt,  n.  \¥T.flibot ;  Dut.  vli^bool.]  A  light,  swift 
kind  of  boat  u«ed  on  cnnals.  —  A  flat-bottoihed  vessel, 
peculiiir  to  Holland,  uited  mostly  in  the  coasting-trade. 

Fly'-book,  n.  A  case  in  the  form  of  a  book  used  by 
anglers  to  contain  artiflchil  flies. 
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her  Utile  brood,  that  this  fly-cateher  is  more  fleroe  or 
tyrannical  than  any  other.  At  such  times,  however,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  conduct  is  rather  outrageous. 
No  matter  the  species  of  bird,  no  matter  its  size  or 
strength,  it  is  snfBcient  that  it  approaches  any  way  near 
the  tyrant's  nest  to  excite  his  Jealous  rage,  and  out  he 
sallies  bent  on  instant  satisfaction.  It  is  said  that  eagles 
and  hawks  may  not  with  Impunity  approach  this  bird's 
nest,  made  sacred  by  his  fledglings,  and  that,  darting 
up  into  the  air,  it  will  launch  down  on  to  the  iiack  of 
its  enemy,  and  there  anchor  in  sm  h  a  way  as  to  make 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  dislodge  hiui.  The  European 
species,  Jhucicapa  grisola,  the  Beam-bird  or  Bee-bird, 
Is  distinguished  from  any  other  by  having  much  mora 
slender  bills,  with  shorter  bristles  at  the  gape. 

Fly  Creek,  in  Nno  lorAr,  a  post-office  of  Utsego  co. 

Fly'er,  a.    See  Fuib. 

Fly'-flsh.  r.  n.  To  use  flies  for  bait  In  angling. 

Fly'-flshliur,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  using  natural 
or  artiflclal  flies  for  bait,  in  angling 

Fly'-flJAp,  n.    A  fisn  or  flap|»er  for  driving  away  flies. 

Fly'-flapper,  n.  One  stationed  at  or  near  a  table  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  flies ;  one  who  wMds 
the  fly-flap. 

Fly-honeyiinekle,  n.  (Boi.)  8eeLoxic»itA. 

Fly'lniT*  **-  The  power  which  many  animals  iMtssess  of 
raising  themselves  in  the  air,  and  in  moving  through  it 
In  various  directions,  supported  by  the  atmosphere  alone. 
See  WiNo. 

Fly 'lnflr,(  A  rtlflclal, )  a  species  of  propulsion  through 
the  air  by  means  6(  mechanical  or  artiflclal  contrivances, 
often  attempted  by  man.  The  art  of  flying,  if  it  can  be 
called  an  art,  has  been  often  attempted ;  even  among  the 
ancients  It  was  tried,  and  we  are  Informed,  succeeded  to 
some  slight  extent.  Friar  Bacon  affirms,  in  his  writings, 
that  this  art  is  not  only  possible,  but  he  also  informs  n» 
that  he  himself  knew  how  to  construct  a  machine  in 
which  a  man,  in  a  sitting  position,  might  be  able  to  trana 
port  himself  through  the  air  like  one  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  This  secret  of  Friar  Bacon  consisted  of  a  very  sim- 
ple mechanical  contrivance:  It  was  a  pair  of  globes 
made  of  hollow  copper,  exhausted  of  air,  on  which  a  chair 
could  be  supported,  by  which  means  a  man  could  float 
in  the  atmosphere  altove  the  earth,  and  could  buoy  him- 
self along.  Another  friar  asserts  the  truth  of  this  inven- 
tion, or,  at  least,  of  one  similar.  Father  Francisco  l<ana 
declares  that  a  round  vessel  of  plate-brass.  14  feet  in  di- 
ameter, weighing  three  ounces  per  square  foot,  will  only 
weigh  1,848  oz.;  whereas  a  quantity  of  common  air  of 
the  same  bulk  will  weigh  2,166^  oz.;  consequently  he 
deduces  the  fiMt  that  the  globe  will  not  only  be  sus- 
tained in  the  air.  but  that  it  will  be  capable  of  support- 
ing a  weight  of  37^  oz. ;  and  also,  that  a  globe  of  thb 
same  weight,  but  greater  in  capacity,  would  support  a 
man.    This,  however,  is  a  fallacy  ifprj^ia  Al^  ifj^  of 
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the  grdftt  force  of  atmoepheric  prevare,  Midi  a  globe 
would  be  cnubed  if  exhausted  of  air.  At  various  peri^idt 
this  subject  was  revived  by  theorists,  particulariy  iu  the 
rt*ign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  aiwertion  has  been  made 
thnl  by  the  march  of  iraprovenient  man  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  become  as  able  to  fly  in  the  air  as  to  walk 
u}^>iin  the  earth.  While  this  is  not  probaJde,  flight  iu 
some  form  m^y  yet  be  accomplished.    See  AcBOMAirrios. 

FlyTnar-artil'l^ry,  ft.  (iRZ.)   Borse  artfllery. 

Fly'lny*brld|(«.  n  (MU.)  A  contriVHUce  forcroea- 
ing  rivers  in  ntpid  movements;  a  temporary  bridge;  a 
bridtro  or  p<>nto(»ns,  Ac. 

Fly  liiir-^n^trcwi,  n.   (Arch,)   See  Bdttiikm. 

Fly'lniir-C'^ini^  '»•  (J^fH)  A  camp  or  bo«ly  of  troops 
kept  cousuntly  in  the  field  to  cover  its  own  garrisons, 
and  nnnov  the  enemy. 

Fly'iiijr-'flsl>9  n-  i^SolU.)    See  Bzocbtus. 

Vij'kng»ro%.^  n.  (Indl.)  The  Kalong.an  animal  of  the 
Bat  fiiiuily,  uf  which  it  is  the  largest  sp«K^ea.  It  derives  its 
common  name  of  flying-fox  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
of  its  head  to  that  of  a  fox.  It  is  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  K.  Archipelago,  where  it  occurs  in  great  numbers. 
These  animals  are  vegetarians  in  their  diet,  and  commit 
great  ravages  in  the  gardens  and  plantations  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  abound.  That  they  may  occa- 
sionally live  on  animal  food,  is  inferred  fh>m  the  lact 
that,  when  in  confinement,  they  have  been  known  to 
devour  the  flesh  of  birds  with  great  avidity.  Like  the 
rest  o(  the  bats,  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
during  the  day  they  remain  suspended  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  usually  affecting  those  of  the  fig  genus  for  this 
purpose.  So  quietly  do  they  keep  in  this  clinging  atti- 
tude, that  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
flying-fox  might  readily  mistake  them  for  part  of  the 
tree  itself,  and  only  be  undeceived  when,  diatarbed  by 
his  presence,  the  seemingly  long,  pendent  fruit  suddenly 
assumed  animal  life,  and  flattered  in  masses  round  and 
round  their  roost. 

Fly'lns-le'innr,  n.  (ZoSl.)  The  GaU*tpithec%t$  volant, 
called  also  Colugo,  an  animal  closely  allied  to  the  Bats, 
which  possesses  the  |(Ower  of  flying  or  leaping  consider- 
able distances,  by  means  of  a  membrane  connecting  its 
limbs  with  etich  other.  The  F.-L.  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Quadrumana  and  the  Cheiroptera  ;  to 
the  latter,  indeed,  it  has  a  great  resamblanoe,  insomncb 
as  many  naturalists 
of  eminence  have 
placed  it  in  that  order. 
It  differs,  however, 
from  the  bats  in  many 
respects,  not  the  leitst 
important  deviation 
of  which  is  the  ab- 
sence of  opposable 
thumbs  on  all  the  feet, 
which  are  composed 
of  five  Angers  united 
by  a  meui  hrane.  Not- 
vdthstanding  thiM,  It 
certainly  bears  in  its 
appearance  and  hnb- 
its  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity to  the  flying- 
fox.  In  its  diet,  it  Is 
both  carnivorous  and 
frugivorons:  feeding 
on  birds  and  their 
eggs,  insects,  and 
ftnits.  It  is  found  in 
the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, living  in  the  for- 
ests; seeking  by  night 
for  its  food,  and  re- 
maining in  a  dormant 
state  during  thedHy,as  already  related  of  the  flying-fox. 
The  natives  occasionally  eat  this  animal ;  but  fastidious 
judges  pronounce  its  flesh  as  being  extremely  nauseous. 

Fly'lny-pMr  ty,  n.    A  party  of  scouts. 

Fly'inff-pln'lon,  n.   The  fly  of  a  clock. 

Fiy'liiiC->qalrrel,n.    (ZoGl.)    See  Ptbmomts. 

Fly'-lenf,  n.  An  unprinted  or  blank  leaf,  at  the  begin 
nin^  or  end  of  a  book. 

Fly '-man,  n. ;  pi.  Flt'-hxn.  The  driver  of  a  fly,  or  light 
public  vehicle. 

Fly  Sfonnteln,  in  New  York,  a  p.-vill.  of  Ulster  co. 

Flynn,  in  North  Carolma,  a  P.  O.  of  Miiore  co. 

Fly'*polson,  n.    (Bot.)    Sefe  Amianthum. 

Fly '-powder.  It.  An  imperfect  oxide  of  arsenic,  which, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  b  used  to  kill  flies. 

Fly'-rail,  n.  The  part  of  a  Uble  turned  out  at  right 
angles  therewith,  to  support  the  leaf. 

Fly'-»peck,  n.  The  stain  left  by  the  excrement  of  any 
insect,  especially  of  the  common  fly. 

Fly'-ir«p,  n.    (Bot.)    See  Diorjba. 

Fly'- wheel*  n.  (Mech.)  A  wheel  with  a  heavy  rim, 
placed  on  the  shaft  of  any  machinery  put  in  motion  by 
any  irregular  and  intermitting  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  motion  equal  and  regular  by  means  of 
its  momentum.  The  rim  of  a  fly-wheel,  aOer  a  few 
revolutions,  acquires  a  momentum'  sufllcient  to  cause  it 
to  n'volve  with  a  velocity  depending  npon  the  re- 
(•i:<tance  of  thu  machinery.  In  all  cases  where  a  rotary 
motion  is  to  be  obtuined  Arom  a  reciprocating  one  by 
means  of  a  crank,  a  fly-wheel  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  ni«)tion  at  those  two  points  of  the  revolution  in 
wliich  the  crank  lies  In  the  direction  in  which  the 
moving  force  acts.  The  momentum  acquired  by  the  fly- 
wheel urges  the  crank  forward  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  was  previously  moving,  and  continues  the  rotation, 
thiH  makinx  the  motion  equal  and  nnifona. 

F.  X .,    abbreviation  of  FitLD-MASSBAL,  q.  v. 
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Fo.  the  DaiM  given  by  the  Chinese  to  Buddha.  Originally, 
the  name  Buddha  was  expressed  in  the  Chinese  language 
with  sufflcient  exact  ueas  by  the  term  V&-thau,  pro- 
nounced Fdu-dah;  but,  as  is  usual  in  China  with  proper 
namea,  the  last  syllable  waa  subsequently  dropped.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  historians,  the  religion  of  Buddha 
was  introduced  into  China  in  the  reign  of  Ming-ti  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Hans,  about  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  the 
Christian  sera;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  reformer  had  been  carried 
thither  before  that  period,  and  that  it  is  only  to  their 
ofllcial  recognition  by  the  government  that  this  latter 
date  refers.  In  China  the  same  principles  are  adopted 
as  in  all  countries  where  Buddhism  is  professed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  deviations  which  the  various 
translations  of  tlie  Buddhist  writings  from  their  original 
Sanskrit  have  naturally  generated.  —  See  BtmnHUUi. 

Foal,  n.  [A.  S.  fola  ;  Oer.  /HUen  ;  Pr.  poulain  ;  Lat. 
pullus;  Or.polot.l  The  young  of  the  equine  genus  of 
quadrupeds ;  a  colt,  or  fllly. 

Foal,  r.  a.  To  bring  forth,  spoken  of  a  mare,  or  ihe-asa. 
■V.  n.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  mare  and  other  beasts 
of  the  equine  genus. 

Foalln  jr,  n.    The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  colt  or  Ally. 

Foal-fooi,  n.    (Bot.)    See  Tubsilaoo. 

"T'CNUn,  n.    [A.  8. /am;  allied  to  Lat.  ipinna,  or  puma.] 
The  white  substance  which  agitation  or  fermentation 
gathers  on  the  top  of  liquors ;  froth ;  spume. 
-V.  n.  To  froth ;  to  gather  foam ;  aa,  n/oaming  horse,  the 
foaming  bowl.  &-  To  be  in  a  rage ;  to  be  violently  agitated. 

"Bs>tMM«(*  aad  caasheth  with  bis  tsetb."  — JTarft  ix.  11. 
-V.  a.    To  cause  to  fh)th.  —  To  throw  out  vrith  rage  or 
violence. 

FcNun'lly,  adv.    Frothily. 

n'leaa,  a.    Destitute  of  foam. 

Foam'y,  a.    Covered  vrith  flroth  or  spume. 

Foa'tir,or  Fo'ta,an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Cork  Harbor, 
abt.  0  m.  N.  of  Qneenstown. 

Fob,  n.    \Qer.fuppe.]    A  little  pocket  for  a  watch. 
■V.  a.    To  cheat ;  to  trick ;  to  defraud ;  to  impose  npon. 

To  fob  off,  to  shift  off;  to  put  aside  by  an  artifice :  to 
delude  by  a  trick ;  as,  **  I  determined  not  to  be  fobbed 
off"  with  a  garter."  —  Addison. 

Fo'eal,a.  [Fr.,fh>m  Lat. /ocM.  Seetf0ia.]  Belonging 
to  or  concerning  a  focus ;  as,  a  fKol  point,  the  focal 
distance  of  a  lens,  or  ellipse. 

Fo'ealise,  r.  a.  To  bring  to  a  focus ;  to  concentrate, 
as  light  or  sound. 

Foelle.  (fossil,)  n.  (Anat.)  The  greater  bone  of  the  arm 
or  the  leg,  the  latter  being  termed  /oct2e  minut. 

Foelm'eier,  n.  [ Lat  /(JCiw,  and  Qr.  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  bringing  to  a  focus  or  concentrating. 

Fo'ens,  n. ;  pi.  Fyccsxs  or  Fo'a.  [Lat.  /oc«f ,  a  hearth, 
or  point  of  greatest  heat;  allied  to/r>eere,  to  warm.]  A 
central  pointy  a  point  of  concentration  or  convergence. 
(Optic*.)  y^  hen  light  is  reflected  from  regular  curved 
concave  surflices  so  that  all  the  rays  converge  to  one 
point,  that  point  is  called  the  focus.  The  same  term  is 
applied  to  that  point  towards  which  rays  of  light  con- 
verge after  passing  through  a  refractory  medium,  such 
as  a  lens.  A  telescope,  or  other  optical  instrument,  is 
•aid  to  be  in  focus  when  the  arrangement  of  lenses  is  such 
that  the  object  examined  falls  clearly  and  distinctly  upon 
the  retina  of  the  observer.  In  the  reflection  of  heat,  the 
point  to  which  the  rays  converge  is  also  called  the  focus. 
(^Geom.)  A  term  applied  to  certain  points  in  the  para- 
bola, ellipsis,  and  hyperbola,  where  the  rays  reflected 
from  all  these  curves  converge  and  meet. 

Fo'cus,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  concentrate,  or  converge ;  to 
bring  to  a  focus ;  to  bring  the  focus  to  bear  upon ;  as,  to 
fociu  a  camera. 

Fod'der,  n.  [A.  S.f odder yfoder^  ttom  fedan^  to  feed ; 
Qw.  fatter.]  {Agric.)  The  food  given  to  animals,  such 
as  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants.  In  fact,  whatever  is 
given  as  ordinary  food  is  termed  fodder,  whilst  com, 
oats,  beans,  &c.,  are  termed  solid  food.  In  some  parts, 
hay  and  straw,  mingled  together,  is  particularly  denomi- 
nated fodder. 

Fod'der,  v.  a.  To  feed  with  dry  food  or  cut  grass,  Ac. ; 
to  furnish  with  hay,  straw,  oats,  Ac. 

Fod'derer,  n.    One  who  fodders  cattle. 

Foe.  n.  [A.  S./d/i,  froiu^Eon,  to  hate ;  Qw.feind.]  An 
enemy  in  war ;  an  adversary ;  an  opposing  army  or  na- 
tion at  war;  as,  **  he  fought  great  battles  with  his  sav- 
age/ri«,"  —  J^tnuer. 

— An  enemy :  a  persecutor ;  one  who  entertains  personal 
enmity,  grudge,  hatred,  or  malice  against  another.  — 
An  opponent;  an  ill-wisher;  one  who  opposes  anything 
in  pnnciple;  as,  "a/oe  to  received  doctrines." —  WcUti. 

Foe'man,  n. ;  pi.  Fobmkh.  An  enemy  in  war ;  as,  *'  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  steeL" —  Scott. 

Foenlc'alniii,  n.  [Lat./aniiM.]  (Bot.)  The  Fennel, 
a  genus  of  plants,  order  Apiacett,  dlstingnished  by  the 
cjiindricai,  strongly  ribbed  fruit.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low. All  the  species  are  aromatic,  and  have  much  di- 
vided leaves  with  thread-like  segments.  The  best  known 
is  the  common  fennel,  F.  vuUjart,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  biennial,  three  or  fonr  feet  high,  and 
is  cultivated  in  gard<*n8  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  boiled,  and  nerved  with  mackerel,  with  salmon, 
and  occasionally  with  other  kinds  of  fish,  or  are  em- 
ployed to  form  a  nance  for  them. 

Foenum  Orircuin,  n.  [Lat..  gray  hay.]  (Bnt.)  The 
Fenugreek,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Apiacta.  The  leaves 
have  three  obovate  leaflets  and  scythe-shaped  stipules. 
The  flowers  generally  have  the  keel  very  small,  so  that 
the  wingi  and  standard  present  the  appearance  of  a 
tripetalotts  corolla.  The  common  F.  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Kurope,  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia ;  it  is  much 
cultivated  in  India  as  a  fodder-plant. 
F€D'tal,a.    Same  M  fBZAU  9.  V. 


Fce'tlelde,  n.    Same  as  Fincini,  q.  v. 

Fcp'tor,  n.    Same  as  Kbtoe,  7.  v. 

Fcp'tma,  n.    Same  as  Fnus.  q.  v. 

FOiTy  fi-  [Icel-  fok^  P*^  :  I>ui-  fog.  driving  snow.]  A 
dense,  watery  vapor  near  the  surface  of  the  land  or 
water ;  a  dense,  mirist  vapor  rising  from  the  earth  or 
generated  near  it.  —  See  MuT. 

— A  cloud  of  smoke  or  dust. 

FOir«  "•  [W.J^Vy ;  L.  Lat./o^^'ifM,  dry  gmaa.]  After- 
gmss :  grass  grown  in  autumn,  after  the  hay  has  twc* 
mown. 

Foir,  V.  a.  To  envelop  as  with  fog :  to  darken ;  to  over- 
cast.—  To  pasture  cattle  on  the  aftergraas. 

Fonr'as,  a  town  of  Hungary  in  Transylvania,  on  the 
Alovta,  56  m.  K.  of  Hermanstadt ;  pop.  6,227. 

FOir'-lMUiliL,  n.  An  appearance  at  sea,  in  thick  or  haxy 
weather,  sometimes  resembling  a  land-fall,  bnt  which 
gradually  disappears  on  approach. 

Fo'yey,  n.    Same  as  Foot,  9.  v. 

Fo^Vave,  Foo'ok,  n.  [L.  Lat.  fooagium,}  Rank,  or 
coarse  grass,  not  mowed  or  eaten  &wn  in  annuner  or 
autumn. 

Focffia,  (fqfa,)  a  city  of  S.  Italy,  cap  of  prov.  of  same 
name,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Apulian  plain,  46  m. 
K  by  8.  of  Campo  Basso.  It  is  well  built,  nioet  of  the 
houses  being  reconstructed  since  an  earthquake,  whidi 
happened  in  1732.  It  has  lai^  storehouses  for  keeping 
com,  and  is  the  place  where  the  flocks  that  feed  on  the 
great  plain  of  Apulia  are  registered.    Pop.  2&,000. 

FOff'ffUy,  adv.    HUtily ;  darkly ;  cloudily. 

Fos'irineMS,  n.  A  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  filled 
with  watery  exhalations ;  clondiness ;  mistiness. 

FOfT'iry,  a.  Misty ;  cloudy ;  f^U  of  moist  vapors  or  watery 
exhalations ;  as,  a  foggy  atmosphere,  ^  foggy  cliniate. 

— Cloudy  in  intellect ;  darkened;  dull ;  n^,  foggy  ideoa. 

Fo'irte,  n.    Same  as  Foot,  9.  v. 

Fos'letM*  a.    Free  from  fog. 

Foc'leeTllle,  in  /Vfifwyfranui,  a  post-village  of  Le- 
high CO.,  about  9  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Allentown. 

Fo'90,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  N.K.  coast  of  Newfoundland;  Lat.  \^  W 
N.,  Lon.  640  W. 

Fo'fCO,  Fne'so,  or  St.  Phiup.  one  of  the  Cape  de  Ter4 
IslantkK  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  hiij^est  of  the 
group,  being  0,760  feet  above  sea-level,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  one  single  mountain,  though,  on  the 
sides,  there  are  deep  valleys ;  \a\\.  14°  63'  N..  Lon.  24° 
30'  W.  Area,  40  m.  in  circumference.  It  lias  no  rivera ; 
and  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water  prevails,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  islands  of  the  archipelago,  prodocing 
excellent  maise  and  fhiits.  Chief  tonm.  Moaaa  Senhorm 
da  Lux. 

Fotr'-rlnflT,  n.  A  bank  of  fog  in  the  shape  of  a  circle. 

Fo%y,  FiToxT,  Fo'oix.  n.  [Oer.  vogt,  a  bailiff,  a  guaitl: 
derivation  uncertain.]  An  eccentric  old  man ;  a  •tapi4l 
or  dull  man ;  a  clown. 

Fo'irylaill,  n.    The  principles  or  conduct  of  a  fogy. 

Fob,  (Z^,)  tnio:;.  [A.  S. /an,  to  bate.]  An  exclaniatkm 
of  abhorrence  or  contempt ;  the  same  as^wA  and/ee. 

Fobl,  (/(/A<«)  the  first  Chinese  emperor  and  legislator. 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  this  kingdom  2207  yeara  b.  o. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  reign :  but  there  are 
attributed  to  him  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  inven- 
tion of  fishing,  hunting,  music,  and  writing.  He  ac- 
knowledged and  worshipped  a  supreme  deity.  He ia  Mip- 
poeed  to  be  the  Noah  of  the  Bible. 

Foh-klenr(/o'Acem,)  a  maritime  prov.  of  China,  boanded 
S.B.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  inclosed  on  all  other  aides 
by  the  provs.  Tech-kiang,  Kiang-se,  and  Kwang-tnng. 
Lat.  between  24°  and  VP  S.,  Lon.  between  116P  and  ISl^ 
£.  Area,  63,480  £ng.  so.  m.  De»c.  Mountainous ;  the 
river  Min  intersecting  its  surface,  and  emptying  into 
the  sea  below  Foo<hoo-foo,  the  capital.  Prod.  Black 
tea,  sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Mvn.  Iron 
and  alum.  Exp.  Tea,  porcelain,  umbrellas,  and  other 
manufacturea.    Pop.  (1891)  14,777,400. 

Fohr  (/5r),  an  island  of  Prussia,  on  the  W.  coat^t  of 
Schieswig,  in  the  N.  Sea ;  Lat  hV>  43'  N.,  Lon.  8°  dO'  W. 
Area.  26  sq.  m.  Part  of  the  island  belongs  to  Jutland, 
and  part  to  Schlesirig.  Oysters  are  largf^ly  obtained  here. 

Fol'ble,  n,  [0.  Fr.  foOAe,  weak.]  A  weak  point  in 
character;  a  particular  moral  weakneea;  a  predominant 
failing ;  a  fhdlty ;  a  defect ;  as,  **  he  knew  the/o»Ues  of 
human  nature."  —  Friend. 

Foil,  V.  a.  [Fr.  affoter,  from  fou^fol,  a  ibol.]  To  min ; 
to  undo;  to  wound  or  bruise  with  blows;  to  frustrate; 
to  defeat,  as  an  adversary. — To  render  vain  or  nofia- 
tory,  as  an  effort  or  attempt ;  to  baffle ;  to  balk ;  aa,  to 
foil  an  adversary. 

— n.    Defeat ;  miscarriage :  the  failure  of  m 
the  point  of  being  secured ;  frustration. 

"  Nor  e'er  was  faU  so  near  a  /ML** — Dnrrfta. 

Foil,  n.  [0.  Fr.  r^ouU,  dulled,  blunted]  A  blunt 
sword,  or  one  that  has  at  its  end  a  button  covered  widi 
leather,  used  in  acquiring  or  practising  the  art  of  feixring. 

Foil,  n.  [Vr.feuiUe;  Uit.  folium,  a  leaf.]  A  leaf  or  thin 
sheet  of  metal  placed  beneath  transparent  Jewels  to 
heighten  their  color  and  improve  their  brilliancy;  also 
to  those  sheets  of  tin  amalgam  placed  behind  mirrors 
to  make  them  reflect  perfect  images.  They  are  made 
of  copper,  tin,  and  silvered  copper,  and  are  much  oaed 
in  imitations  of  preciotis  stones.  Colored  foils  are  made 
by  coating  the  white  vrith  any  varnish  of  the  required 
tint.  The  sheet  lead  which  is  used  for  the  lining  of  tea- 
chests  is  a  species  of  foil,  and  the  Chinese  purchase 
about  4,000  tons  of  lead  annually  fh>m  England  fbr  this 
purpose. 

— Anything  of  another  color,  or  of  different  qoalitis^ 
which  serves  to  adorn  or  set  off  a  thing  to  advantage. 
"  As  ibe  a  tdsok  dlk  eap  on  hia  bsna 
Toset,f!or/WloriilsaUk-whlie«ossrve."-   _ 
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F^.  1042.  —  QUATREF0IL8. 


{Arek,)  The  qwn  between  the  cnspf  of  feethering 
In  Gothic  architecture.  Moit  araally  the  curres  of  the 
ftmthering  epring 

from    eonie  one  of     IS^^^f^^Cil      F^^  ^TTl 
the    niooldinge    of  -  fX^  .^^  I     KiV  \ii^ 

Ml)  Mixh,  Ac.  but    f  #7^'  'liar  api^-s^ 

there  OTH  numeroue      *UcjI     <Lj^-       ^'^^m-^-mTa 

instAiicre  in  which      |^X>-J^        [%^/^ 

the  whole  aiiite  of 

luoaldiogd  f  o  1  i  o  w 

the    eanie    form; 

the  arch  ie  then  eaid 

to  l*e/otled.  Fenth- 

eflio;  wasflrstintro- 

dac«d   tow-irdd  the 

close    of  the  Ktrly 

Stylt^^nd  continued 

Qnivvrealiy     prera* 

lent  until  the  reTival  of  claMic  architectnre.    When  a 

V  -/i»il,  quatr^fail,  or  cinqu^oil  are  spoken  of,  it  gener- 
al ly  meant  an  (ipening  pierced  with  three,  four,  or  five 

foiU  reepi**- lively. 
Foll'er,  n.    One  who  fniBtrates  another  and  gains  an 

adTHUtage  to  himself. 
FoiriBiT*  N-    Vir.fcfuUtt.]    The  mark  or  trace  left  on 

the  graw  by  a  deer  that  has  receutly  passed. 
( Arch.)    darae  as  Foil,  q.  v. 
Poia'lnirljryade.  [Fr./oianc,  an  eel-spear.]  In  a  push' 

iuf:  uianner. 
Foiiit,  r.  a.    \yT.fauuer;   L.  Lat. /a2«ar«,  to  falsify, 

from  falUre,  to  deoelre.]    To  introduce  fallaciously ;  to 

insert  wruiigfuily,  surreptitiously,  or  without  warrant ; 

to  iutirrpiilate;  to  pass  off  as  true. 
"■  Tung*  law  and  /bfoi  It  into  aome  by-pUas  of  aooM  old  roMsn 

Folst'er,  n.  A  falsifier;  a  sharper ;  a  deceiver. 

Foix,  (fume,)  a  town  of  France,  chief  town  of  dep.  of 
m*ute  name,  on  the  Aridge,  41  m.  8.  of  Toulouse,  for- 
m^-rly  i-a;!  <»r  the  old  principality  of  Foix,  part  of  the  in- 
herititnce  of  Henry  l\ .,  and  now  forming  the  dep.  Ari^ge. 
Jiumaf.  L^nitlier,  iron,  Ac.  Oaston  de  Foix  {q.  v.)  was 
B.  h«re.     Jitp.  5,  it '2. 

Folx«  04ST  >if  DB,  the  nephew  of  Lonis  XII.  of  France, 
was  bom  in  1489.  lie  had  the  command  of  the  army 
of  ItMly.  and  on  account  of  the  daring  exploits  was  de- 
DominHted  the  Thunderbolt  qf  Italy.  After  performing 
ftrHMligiee  of  valor,  he  was  killed  at  the  iMtttle  of  Kar 
venna.  in  151'i. 

F«l3K.  U4STON III^  Ootnrr  ni,  and  Yiscount  de  B6arn,  was 
bom  in  1331,  ami  acquired  the  surname  of  Phcebut.  He 
wa«  iMndsome,  accomplished,  and  brave,  and  spent  his 
life  in  w,it  and  the  chaiie.  His  first  service  in  arms  wns 
against  the  Bnglish  in  1345.  During  the  revolt  known 
as  /a  Jacquerie  be  contributed  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Daaphin  at  Meaux.  He  made  war  on  the  count  of  Ar- 
maisnai .  and  took  him  prisoner;  was  for  a  short  time 
guvHitior  of  Lnnguedoc :  and  in  1300  magtUflcently  en- 
tertained Charles  VI.  at  his  oh&tean  of  Mazdres.  Gaston 
wan  of  excessively  violent  temper,  and  probably  was 
goilty  of  the  murder  of  his  own  son.  He  wrote  a  book 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  of  which  several  editions 
w^re  publisiied.    Died  13U0. 

F^lK'aluUijr,  a  flrontier-town  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
dtia,  92  m.  N.K  of  Bncharest,  divided  by  the  river  Mil- 
cow  into  two  ports,  of  which  the  smallest  belongs  to 
Wailachia. 

Fold  n.  I  A.  S./ald;  L.  Lat./oIJa,  an  enclosure,  a  f^nce.J 
A  pt*n  or  encloenre  for  sheep ;  a  place  where  a  flock  of 
sbf^p  is  kept,  whether  in  the  field  or  under  shelter. — 
A  flock  of  sheep; — hence,  fignratively,  the  Church ;  as, 
Chrbt's/o/d. 

— r.  a.  To  shut  up,  or  confine,  as  sheep  in  a  fold. 

F«M«a.  [A.  S./eald;  Ger./a/(^,  aplait.J  The  doubling 
of  Miy  flexible  substance,  as  cloth ;  a  plait  or  plication ; 
a  part  o(  such  substance,  turned,  bent,  or  laid  upon 
another. 
••  M ooMiiM  ahroodad  ia  >M<b  of  llosa.  betmosred  with  gams. 


—That  which  enfolds,  envelope,  or  embraces. 

—From  the  former  signification  is  derived  the  use  of  fold, 
in  comp<Mition,  chiefly  with  numerals,  when  it  denotes 
maltipiication  or  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio;  as, 
f<mr/dd.  i  e.,  multiplied  by  four;  increasing  in  a  quad- 
raple  ratio. 

Fold,  r.  a.  To  flap,  or  lay  in  plaits ;  to  double  and  in- 
sert on«f  part  in  another,  as  a  letter ;  to  lay  one  part  over 
another;  to  double,  as  a  piece  of  cloth.  —  To  double,  or 
lay  together,  ns  the  arms  or  hands. — To  envelop;  to  in- 
ftild :  MO,  *'  a  r.4ce  folded  in  sorrow." 

— r.  a.  To  close  over  another  of  the  same  kind;  aa,  **the 
leaves  of  the  shutters /o/d." 

Fold'Aire*  a.  &ime  as  F\u>aob,  q.  v. 

FoM'er,  a.  One  who  fold« ;  that  which  folds,  especially 
aflat  instrument, similar  ton  knife,  used  in  folding  paper. 

Fold'lDlf*  p.  «•  Di>nblin(c:  thnt  may  close  over  another. 
or  that  consists  of  lenves  which  may  close  one  over 
another;  aa,/oWi«|7  doors. 

— a.  A  doubling;  a  plication.  —  The  keeping  of  sheep  in 
encto«ares. 

Foldleiw.  a.   Having  no  fold. 

Fold'VAr,  (anc.  Sutsvinum,)  a  walled  town  of  Hun- 
gary. CO.  Tolna,  on  the  slo|)e  and  summit  of  a  hill,  on  the 
rixht  bank  of  the  Dannbe,  49  m.  S.  of  Buds. 

Folejr«  JoRx  nB5RT.  an  eminent  Iri«h  scniptor.  b.  Ht 
Dublin,  1818.  The  most  popular  of  his  imaginative  works 
are  /im>  and  Bacehu*,  the  HouteUst  Wandn-er,  fhmun, 
4c.  His  statue  of  Seldnn  was  placed  in  the  new  piil- 
ace  of  Wp«tminster  in  18'>5,  near  that  of  Hampden,  con 
ridered  his  masterpiece.  In  HM  ho  completed,  in  bronse, 
J>»rrf  Hxrdinne  and  Otargn;  for  Calcutta,  a  eroup  so 
mach  admired  that  a  requisition,  signed  by  150  of  the 


first  namff  in  art  and  literature,  was  presented  to  its 
author,  expressing  a  desire  to  see  Its  duplicate  erected 
in  London,  in  proof  of  the  capabilities  of  an  English 
sculptor.  One  of  his  last  works  is  Aria^  a  group  of  five 
figures,  commissioned  by  Queen  Victoria  for  the  Prince- 
Consort  National  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park.    D.  1874. 

Folia'ceous.  a.    [Fr.  foliade:   Lat. /o/tooeta,  from 
/olium,  a  leaf  J    (Bol,)     Leaf-like,  i.  t^  thin,  membra- 
nous, and  green,  or  bearing  leaves. 
{Min.)    Oonidsting  of  laminn  or  leaves. 

Fo'llair®,  n,  [Vr./euillage^  from  feuilU,  Lat.  folium,  a 
leaf.]  Leaves  In  general ;  a  collection  of  leaves  as  ar- 
ranged in  nature ;  as,  a  tree  of  splendid  fc^agt,  —  A 
cluster  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches. 

(Anh.  and  Sculp.)  A  group  of  plants  and  flowers  so 
arranged  as  to  form  architectural  or  sculptural  orna- 
ments; as  in  fHeses,  panels,  architraves,  Ac,  and  also 
in  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders, 
in  Gothic  capitals,  flnials,  crockets,  Ac. 

Fc^niifllCe)  V.  a.  To  form  into  the  representation  of 
leaves;  to  fiimish  with,  or  work  in  imitatioi^  of  leaves. 

Fo'llor,  a.  (Bot.)  Coiuiistlng  of,  or  pertaining  to  leaves ; 
as,  foliar  appencuiges. 

Fo'llote,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  a  thin  coating  of  tin  and 
quicksilver;  as,  to  foliate  a  mirror. 

Foliate,  a.  [lMt,foliatut,  leaved,  leafjr,  from  folium,  a 
leaf.]  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  leaves;  leafy;  am^AfoUaU 
skin. 

Foliated,  p.  a.    (Bot.)    Furnished  with  leaves :  leafy. 

—Having  projections  similar  to  leaves;  as,  %.f<A.iaUd  shell. 

— Spread,  or  covered  with  a  thin  plate,  or  foil. — Consist- 
ing of  plates,  or  thin  layers  f  lamellar;  being  in  lazninn 
or  leaves. 
(ZoA.  and  Min.)  Furnished  with  leaves;  leaved. 
{Arch.)  Adorned  witii  trefoils,  cinquefoils,  Ac. 

FoTlatlng',  n.  The  act  of  covering  the  l>ack8  of  look- 
ing-glasses vrith  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and  quicksilver ;  folia- 
tion. 

Folla'^Uon,  n.  [L.  Lat.  foUatio,  flrom  fi>iium.'\  (Bnt.) 
The  leafing  of  plants ;  vernation :  the  disposition  of  the 
nascent  leaves  within  the  leaf-bnu. 

— The  act  of  beatins  a  metal  into  a  thin  plate,  leaf,  or  foil 
The  spreading  of  tin  and  quicksilver  over  the  biick  side 
of  a  mirror. 

(Oeol.)  One  of  those  structural  phenomeiw  of  rocks, 
the  origin  of  which  is  obscure,  but  which  are  so  large, 
and  range  so  widely,  that  they  niust  belong  to  the  action 
of  some  important  law.  Gneiss,  homblendio  schist,  mica 
schist,  and  even  porphyries  and  liasalt,  are  often  thus 
foliated,  separating  into  plates  of  definite  thickness. 

Fo'llature,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  beaten 
into  foil. 

Fo'ller,  n.  Gold-beater's  leaf. 

Folireronii,  a.  [LaI.  folium,  a  leaf, and /erre,  to  bear.] 
Producing  leaves. 

Follipno,  iff*4«en'yo,)  a  walled  town  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Perugia,  in  the  Val  Spoletano,  and  on  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way,  20  miles  8.E.  of  PerugU^  and  14  N.  by  W.  of 
Spoleto.  Manf.  Woollens,  silks,  parchment,  wax,  Ac. 
l\ip.  11,667. 

Folio,  n.  [Abl.  of  fMum^  a  leaf.]  A  leaf  of  a  book.  —  A 
whole  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  two  leaves. — A  book  of 
the  largest  size,  formed  by  sheets  of  paper  once  doubled. 
A  page,  or  rather  both  the  right-  and  left-hand  pages  of 
an  account-book,  expressed  by  the  same  figure. 

{Law.)  A  certain  number  of  words  specified  by  statute 
as  Afiilio,  without  reference  to  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written.  In  N.  York  they  are  fixed  at  one  hundred. 
-a.  Pertaining  to,  or  formed  ot,  sheets  of  paper  folded 
but  once;  of  the  largest  aize;  as,  a  book  made  of  sheets 
bnt  once  folded  is  ctuled  tk  folio  volume. 

Fo'llolate,  a.  {Bot.)  Of,  or  belonging  to,  leafiets. 

Fo'llole,  n.  [Fr.,dim.  of  Lat. /o{»um,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  One 
of  the  single  leaves,  which,  tsJten  together,  make  up  a 
compound  leaf;  a  leefiet. 

Fo'llolnm,  n.  [Lat]  A  leaflet  borne  upon  the  axis  of 
a  loaf. 

Follo-mort,  a.  jTr.  feuaie^morte ;  LAt.f>lium  martu- 
um,  a  dead  leaf.]  Of  the  color  of  a  &ded  leaf;  of  a  dark- 
yellow  color. 

Fo'llose.  a.  (Bot.)  Abonnding  in  leaves;  leafy. 

Follos'ltjr,  n.  The  ponderousness  or  size  of  a  volume ; 
voluminousness. 

"  He  doM  not  shoot  Into  Ocnnaa  /bUotify."— Ds  Quinetjf. 

Follonn,  a.  (Bot,)  Same  as  Fouosx,  q.  v. 

— lAke  a  leaf;  thin  ;  unsubstantial. 

Folk,  (foke^)  n.  [A. 8.  folc ;  Ger.  voUc ;  allied  to  Lat  vul- 
gu$,  Gr.  ochlot,  a  crowd.]  People  in  general,  or  any  part 
of  them,  without  distinction;  persons;  certain  |>eople 
discriminated  fh>m  others ;  as  "  old  folkt  and  young 
folk».''  — Generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Folk'-lore,  n.  [Ger.  roUr,  people,  and  Ithrt,  instruction  ] 
Legends;  rural  taleit;  superstitions.  This  term  was 
flntt  employed  by  W.  J.  Thomas,  in  1844),  to  designate 
what  was  then  l>econiing  a  subject  of  wide  interest  that 
of  ancient  custimis,  Huperstitions,  l>eliefs,  traditions,  and 
popular  ooug  and  fiction,  as  handed  down  verbally 
through  many  generations  by  the  common  people.  Folk- 
lore, indeed,  had  been  gathered  by  writers  at  intervals 
from  ancient  Greece  downward,  and  various  collections 
of  it  had  been  made  in  the  I8th  and  early  19th  century, 
the  study  of  it  gradually  becoming  widely  extended,  and 
embracing  the  popular  lore  of  peoples  in  all  parts  of 
the  eailh.  First  in  importance  among  the  earlier  col- 
lections is  that  made  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  tlieXindsr 
tia<i  Hau$  Mlircheu  (1812-14),  which  swept  the  field  of 
German  hounehoid  tales.  Grimm's  Deutach*  Myihologie 
appeared  in  1835,  and  gave  the  inspiration  to  numbers 
of  investigators  of  the  prolific  field  of  Teutonic  popular 
lore.    Otheis  pursued  similar  courses  of  study  in  all  the 


conntries  of  Europe,  gradnallT  accumulating  a  vast 
store  of  material,  and  research  lias  since  been  extended 
to  cover  the  local  fiction,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  all 
parts  of  tlie  earth,  including  those  of  savage  and  bar- 
barons  peoples.  This  study  has  given  rise  to  an  ex- 
tended literature,  to  folk-lore  journals,  and  to  soci- 
eties, of  which  we  roav  name  here  the  **  American  Folk- 
lore Society,'*  founded  at  (Vimbridge.  Mass.,  In  1888,  its 
purpose  being  to  collect  the  fast  vanishing  remains  of 
folk-lore  in  America.  Similar  societies  exut  elsewhere, 
and  an  immense  addition  has  been  made  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  primitive  ideas  of  mankind. 

Folk,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Harrim>n  county. 

Folkestone  (fWtlon),  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
England,  co.  Kent,  in  hundred  of  same  name,  62  m.S.  E. 
by  E.  of  London,  and  7  W.  by  8.  of  Dover.  It  possesses 
a  spacious  harbor  and  noble  pier  whence  tne  tidal 
steamers  sail  twice  a  day  to  Boulogne  on  the  French 
coast    Ap.  (1896)  23,76a 

Fol'llele,  n.  [Lat  folHeulut,  dim.  of follis,  a  leathern 
sack.]  (Anat.)  A  minute  gland,  consisting  merely  of  a 
hollow  vascular  membrane  and  an  excretory  duct ;  hence 
the  term  mucous  and  sebaceous  follicles. 

(Bot.)  A  superior  one<eUed,  one- or  many-eeeded  fhiit, 
dehiscing  by  the  ventral  suture  only ;  and  consequently 
one-valved.  By  the  latter  character  it  Is  known  at  once 
fh>m  the  legume,  which  opens  by  two  sutures,  and  is 
two-valved;  In  other  respects  the  two  fruits  are  alike. 
Examples  occur  in  the  marsh-marigold. 

Follle'nlar,  a.  Like,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 
follicles. 

FolllCalated,  a.  Having  follicles ;  follicular. 

Folllc'alons,  a.  [Vr.  foUiculeux ;  Lat /oUtCMtona.] 
Having  or  producing  follicles. 

Follow,  r.  a.  [A.8.  folgian,  fyligan ;  Ger./ofpen.]  To 

E),  or  come  after,  or  behind ;  to  walk,  ride,  or  move  be- 
ind,  but  in  the  same  direction ;  to  pursue ;  as, 
••Whatsoaldldo, 
Bot/bOow  itralf  ht,  lovisiblj  that  IsdT  '^~  JTOMa. 

— To  pursue,  as  an  enemy ;  to  go  in  chase  of;  to  chase.— 
To  accompany :  to  be  of  the  same  company ;  to  attend 
for  any  purpose.  —  To  succeed  in  order  of  time ;  to  come 
after;  to  result  fh)m,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause,  or  as  an 
inference  or  deduction.  —  To  pursue  with  the  eye;  to 
imitate ;  to  copy. — To  embrace ;  to  adopt  and  maintain ; 
tooiiey;  to  observe;  to  practise. — To  seek  or  pursue 
after;  to  endeavor  to  obtain;  to  use;  to  be  occupied 
witti ;  to  make  the  chief  business ;  as,  **folloiw  peace  with 
all  men.**  (Heb. xil.  14.)— To  adhere  to;  to  side  with; 
to  honor:  to  worship;  to  serve;  to  be  led  or  guided  by ; 
as.  **folloio  what  I  approve."  (J/ttton.)— To  keep  the 
mind  fixed  upon,  as  an  argument,  speech,  or  piece  of 
music.  —  To  attend  upon  closely,  as  a  profession  or  tradsi 

—V.  n.  To  come  after  another ;  to  attend ;  to  acooinpany ; 
to  be  posterior  in  time;  to  be  consequential,  as  effect  to 
cause ;  to  ensue ;  to  result,  as  an  inference.  ^  Great 
mischiefs  cannot  but  follow.** 

Follow*board,  n.  Same  as  Mouu>iira-BOAKn,  o.  v. 

Follower,  n.  One  who  comee,  goes,oi  moves  after  an- 
other in  the  same  course:  an  imitator;  a  copier;  one 
who  obeys  and  worships :  one  who  embraces  the  same 
system :  an  adherent ;  a  disciple ;  an  attendant ;  a  re- 
tainer ;  a  lover. 

—A  sheet  of  perchment  added  to  another  sheet,  as  in  an  in- 
denture, Ac.  (A  term  used  by  la w-stM tinners.) 

(Macli.)  A  part  of  a  machine  that  receives  motion  fh>m 
another. 

FoI'lowlBiTy  r*  «•  Being  next  after;  succeeding;  sab- 


sequent. 
ollowlnc, 

herents,  or  dependants. 


For 


:,  n.  A  company  or  crowd  of  retainers,  ad- 


Folly,  n.  [Fr./ol*«,  from  fou,fol,  foolish,  mad.]  Weak- 
ness of  intellect ;  imbecility  of  mind ;  want  or  under- 
standing.— Sin;  scandalous  crime ;  criminal  weakness; 
depravity  of  mind.  ••When  mi^jestv  to  folly  falls."— .S/»aA«. 

— A  weak  or  absurd  act  not  highly  criminal ;  an  impru- 
dent course  of  conduct. 

Fol'som,  in  Oilifomia,  a  post-village  of  Sacramento 
CO.,  on  the  American  river,  about  22  m.  K.  N.  K.  of  Buene 
manto.    Also  called  Folsom  Citt. 

Fol'somdale,  in  If.  Fork,  a  post-vill.  of  Wyoming  co. 

Fo'mal-haae,  n.  (AMtron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magni  tude, 
in  Piscis  Anstralis. 

Foment',  v.  a.  [Yr.fomenter;  L.  Lat/oia«iirarr;  fh>m 
f'>Htfntum,fovimentum,AvrTm  application,  from  fovere, 
to  warm.]  To  apply  warm  lotions  to ;  to  bathe  with 
warm,  medicated  liquors.  —  To  encourage:  to  abet;  to 
cherish  and  promote  liy  excitements  (fu  a  bad  sense) ; 
as,  "  to/om«i/  ill  humors." 

Fomenta'tlon,  n.  [L.  Lat /omento<io.]  Excitation; 
iuMtigittion ;  encouragement 

(.Ved.)  Act  of  applying  warm  or  medicated  liquors  to 
any  pirt  of  the  body  l.y  means  of  fiannels.  — The  lotion 
applleil,  or  to  be  ajpplied  to  a  diseased  part. 

Foment'er,  n.  One  who  enconrages  or  instigates. 

Fond,  a.  [0.  Eng.  foune^  to  be  silly,  stupid,  or  foolish; 
Icel. /ana,  to  play  the  fool.]  Foolishly  tender  and  lov- 
ing; doting ;  weakly  indulgent ;  as,  '*  I  'm  a  fooHnhfond 
wife."  (Addison.) — Much  pleased:  loving  ardently :  de- 
lighted witli ;  relishing  highly ;  as,  "Ciceru  was  perhaps 
too  /bad  of  fame."  —  Dryden. 

Fon^da,  in  New  York,  a  pos^village,  cap.  of  Monttroni- 
ery  co.,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  abt  40  m.  W.N.W.  o\  Al- 
bany. 

Fond  da  I«ae,  in  MinneMOta,  a  post-village  and  town 
ship  of  St.  Louis  co.,  on  the  St.  Louis  River,  abt  13  m. 
8.W.  of  Du  Luth. 

Fon'di,  (anc.  Fundi,)  a  town  of  TUly,  prov.  Caserta,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  11  m.  N.E.  of  Terracina,  and  an  equal 
distance  N.W.  of  Gatfta.  Its  wine  anciently  bore,  and  la- 
deed  still  possesses,  a  high  repute. 
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Fond  da  I<a«,  in  Wi$efm$m,  »  8.E.  central  oo.;  arm, 

about  72U  aq.  m.    Bicen.  Miiwauktje,  Ruck  and  Food  da 
Lac  riv««ra.    A  iiart  of    Lake  Winneba^  extends  Into 
the  N.  part.    ^Mr/ace,  ^nerally  level ;  mO,  fertile.   Gap. 
Fond  du  Lac.    Pbp.  (18»5)  47,436. 
^A  thriving  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  at  the  8.  extmnity 

of  Winnebaj^o  UUce,  about  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  MUwaokee. 

It  has  an  important  trade  in  grain,  proviiloiis  and 

timber.    Pi»p.  (18]»5)  13,U5L 
FoM'dle«  V.  a.  [from /ot$d.]  To  dote  on;  to  treat  with 

great  indulgence  or  tenderness :  to  cnrt^ii. 
Fon'dler,  n.  One  who  fondlrs  or  can'Mnes. 
Fond'lin^,  a.   A  person  or  thing  ron«lifd  or  cwretsed; 

ait,  *fondt\>tg$  an*  in  dnnger  of  being  made  Ibola** 
Fond Jy,  cu/p.   Weakly:  imprudently;  with  Indiscreet 

affiectlon;  with  gre<it  or  extreniu  tendMniess. 
Fond'neao,  n.  Weakness ;  want  of  sense  or  Judgment ; 

foolishness  — Tender  interest;  attachment;  affection; 

love ;  strong  inclination,  or  propensity ;  strong  appetite, 

or  relish. 
Fondas,  (/on'da,)  n.  [Fr.  /onrfat,  pp.  of ftmdrt^  to  soften 

or  blend,  from  Lat./wiuien',  to  cast,  to  found.]  (Mant^f.) 

A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  printing  of  calico,  par 

per^ianginga,  Ac,  in  which  the  colors  are  blended  into 

each  other. 
Font,n.  [Lat./mu, a  fountain;  Fr. /ont    See  Fovvt.] 

A  fountain ;  a  source ;  a  spring. 
—A  large  liasin  or  stone  vessel,  In  which  water  Is  contained 

for  baptizing  children  or  adults  lU  the  chnrch :  as,  **  the 

g-esenting  of  children  at  the  holy /on/  is  by  their  god- 
tliem." 

(Ecel.  Hi*L)  A  stone  Tessel  in  the  form  of  a  large  bowl 
or  basin,  resting  on  a  pedestal,  and  used  for  the  recep- 
tion of  water  required  in  the  ad  mi  nist  ration  of  the  sac> 
rament  of  baptism.  The  pedestal  is  perforata  to  re- 
ceive a  pipe,  by  which  the  consecrated  water  may  be  car- 
ried off  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  The  proi>er 
position  for  the  font  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  op- 
p«>9ite  the  principal  pori'h  or  entrance,  which  is  to  be 
found  m<i8t  frequently  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  in 
pariiili  churches,  though  in  some  instances  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  north.  Biptism  was  administered  in  the 
early  churches  in  a  part  that  whs  separated  from  the 
nave  for  that  special  purp<>«e  by  a  party- wnll  or  screen, 
or  in  a  buildinx  that  was  entirely  distinct  from  the 
church  Itself.  These  wei-e  called  baptisteries  (see  Bap- 
TisTRRT).  and  contained  a  nmrlile  basin  of  great  size  in 
the  centre,  in  which  the  candidate  for  baptism  was  sul>- 
Jected  to  total  immersion.  Subsequently,  when  this  prac- 
tice, which  must  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
danger  in  cold  climates,  pMrticubirly  to  infants,  was 
abandoned  for  that  of  sprinkling  tho^  who  were  brought 
to  be  iMtptised  with  a  few  drop^i  of  WHter  only,  the  font 
was  Intt^^nced  to  take  the  place  of  the  large  Invor  of 
the  tiaptistery,  although  it  was  still  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  the  totnl  inimemion  of  an  infnnt,  should  this 
be  desired  by  its  imrents.  It  was  not  then  so  necessary 
to  have  a  distinct  buildinic  in  which  the  font  might  be 
placed,  nr  to  have  a  portion  of  the  church  separated 
from  tlie  rest  for  its  reception ;  and  it  was  therefore  put 
in  the  body  of  the  building,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nave. 
Examples  occur,  however,  in  some  of  the  cathedrals  and 
old  churches,  in  which  the  font  is  placed  in  a  baptistery 
divided  from  the  bi*dy  of  the  building ;  and  in  many  of 
the  modern  ecclesiastical 
structures  it  has  been 
placed  in  an  inclosure 
formed  by  low  walls,  or  in 
a  chamber  especially  de* 
signed  and  constructed  for 
it  in  the  liasement  of  the 
belfry  tower.  The  fonts 
thnt  were  placed  in 
churches  built  in  the  early 
Norman  style  were  gen- 
erally circular  or  square, 
supported  on  a  short  but 
massive  |)e«lestal,  cylindri- 
cal in  form.  In  some  ex- 
amples of  square  fonts,  the 
lower  corners  of  the  blc»ck 
are  cut  away  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  fsces  of 
the  sides  assume  tlie  form 
of  a  semicircle.  The  bowl 
itself,  and  sometimes  the 
stem,  was  often  adorned 
with  sculptured  figures, 
scroll-work,  or  Inteilaced 
fret-work.  The  fonts  of 
the  three  periods  of  Gothic 
architecture  are  more  fre- 
quently octagonal  in  form, 
and  more  richly  airved 
with  figures  and  emblems 
pliice<l  ill  sunken  luinels  or 
niches,  and  the  angles  of 
the  ptnle-ttal  are  adorned 
with  but tn*sses.  They  are 
alM)  generally  raised  on  a 
platroriii,  forine<l  of  two  or 
three  steps.  Those  of  the 
Perpendicular,  or  thlnl 
Pointed  style,  were  gener- 
ally siirniouiited  by  a  lofty 
octagonal  canopy  in  the 
form  ofa  Hpii-e  (Fig.  1043), 
which  wa<*  formed  of  wood, 
and  magnificently  citrved 
and  embellished  with 
crockets  at  the  angles,  and  a  rich  flnUl  at  the  summit. 


Fff-  low.  — r.. NT, 
(From  Citnterburj.) 


Tfaia  oaftom  of  covering  fonts  originated  about  12S0,  in 
an  order  that  was  issued  to  the  clergy  to  provide  covers 
for  these  vessels,  which  were  to  be  kept  locked.  In  a  few 
churches  the  fonts  are  made  of  leads  cast  in  a  mould ; 
many  of  these  are  covered  with  figures  in  bas-relief. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  lieen  executed  by  workmen 
of  no  ordinary  skill  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century. 

Font,  n.  [Fr./onU,  from  fondre ;  Lat.  /tmdart,  to  pour, 
melt,  or  cast.]  {Frint.)  A  complete  assortment  of 
printing-types,  including  points,  wocents,  Ac,  of  one  rixe, 
consisting  usually  of  100,000  characters. 

Fon'U%lne«  Jian  dk  la.    See  La  Fowtaivs. 

FonU%tnebleiMi«  (/tm^tam-bld,)  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Selne-et-Marne.  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Seine,  in  the 
forest  of  the  same  name.  32  m.  8.S.K.  of  Paris,  and  8  S. 
by  K  of  Mtfluu.  Maiuif.  Porcelain.  F.  oweM  its  celeb- 
rity, and  indeed  origin,  to  its  palace,  or  ch&Uau.  a  favor- 
ite residence  of  tlie  French  monarchs.  This  is  a  vast 
and  superb  pile,  in  fkct,  rather  a  collection  of  palaces  of 
different  architectural  periods,  than  a  single  edifice. 
Saracenic,  Tuscan,  and  Oreek  ordera  are  intermixed  and 
intenp.'rsed  with  that  of  the  Renaissance,  and  with  the 
most  bizarre  aud  dissimilar  ornamentation ;  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  tba  structore  has  a  etriking  air  of  grandeur 
and  miOesty.  It  is  surrounded  by  magnifloent  gardens, 
and  lies  In  the  Forest  of  Fontaineblean,  a  flnely-wrooded 
tract  of  ;U,200  acres,  intersected  by  the  Seine,  and  pre- 
senting a  very  varied  and  picturesque  surface.  The 
chateau  of  P.  haa  been  the  scene  of  many  historical 
events:  Philip  IV.,  Henry  IIL,  and  Louis  XI If.  were 
born  in  it:  and  the  flmt-named  monarch  died  there.  It 
was  visited  by  Peter  the  Ureat ;  Louis  XV.  espoused  the 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  klmc  of  Poland,  in  this  palace ; 
Pope  Pins  VIL  was  confined  within  its  walls  for  18 
months;  and  it  is  Intimately  cmnocted  with  the  history 
of  Napoletm.  It  was  comparatively  neglected  by  Louis 
XVIfl.  and  Cliarles  X.;  but  Louis  Philipjie  restored  it 
to  somewhat  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  In  1837  the  nup- 
tials of  til*  Due  d*Orleans  were  celebrate*!  here  with 
great  pomp.  Under  Napoleon  ITI.  the  palace  has  been 
still  more  enlarged  and  embollished,  and  l>ecome  the 
scene  of  luxurious  autumnal  fStea,  rivalling  tlioee  of  the 
days  of  LouU  XIV.    /%p.  13,123. 

Fon'tnl,  a.   Pertaining  to  a  fountain,  source,  or  origin. 

Fonta'nn*  Dombnico,  an  eminent  architect  and  me> 
chanic,  b.  at  Milan,  1543,  who  constructed  the  Lateran 
Palsce,  and  raistKl  the  Ilomau  'ortik  from  the  dust  in 
front  of  St.  Peter's,  a  work  ttieu  d«emed  impracticable. 
D.  at  Naples,  1607. 

Fon'tnnel,  n.  [Fr.  fontanrft^^  a  meeting  of  the  seams 
of  the  skull;  dlinin.  of /on/uin^,  a  fountain.  L.  Lat. 
/'mianeUa,  an  issue  in  some  part  of  the  body,  from  Lat. 
/oa<,  a  fountain.]  (JruU.)  The  Interstice  or  mould,  as 
it  Is  often  called,  which  exists  at  birth  between  the  fron- 
tal and  parietal  liones :  it  Is  closed  by  bony  matter  about 
the  end  of  the  third  year. 

FonU%nelle'.  In  J(*wa,  a  pott-vilhm^  of  Adair  co.,  abt 
50  miles  W.8.W.  of  I>es  .Mi.inee. 

Fontenelle',  in  Seitrtwht,  a  ))ost-vi]lage  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  on  the  Elkhom  river,  about  35  miles  N.W.  of 
Omaha. 

Fontera'blnv  (properly  FuenUrrabia^  a  fortified 
frontier-  and  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  prov. 
OuipiiECoii,  on  a  small  neck  of  land,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bidassoo.  at  its  mouth,  20  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Bayonne. 
The  town  mied  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom,  but  its  walls  were  levelled  by  the  British  troops 
in  1813.  Ind,  Fbheries.  F.  was  taken,  in  1521,  by 
Francis  I.  of  France;  in  1719,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
Fhp.  8,370. 

Fon'tenajr,  or  Fontenat-lb-Comtb,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  La  Vendue,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Vendue,  42  in.  S.E. 
of  Napoleon- Vendee.  Manuf.  Linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
leather.  Ac.     /^»p.  8.768. 

Fontenelle',  Bkrnard  le  Botibr  db,  a  French  author 
of  great  aii«l  varied  talents.  B.  at  Kouen.  1657,  was  a 
nephew  of  Cornellle.  He  studied  the  law  at  the  request 
of  his  father,  who  was  an  advocate;  but  soon  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  At  the  outset  of  his 
career  he  met  with  little  encouragement  in  his  poems 
and  dramas,  but  on  the  appearance  of  bis  Diatftgues  of 
the  Dfad,  and  his  Cbnrrrsatwns  on  the  Pluralitjf  of 
World*,  his  fame  was  at  once  ftilly  established.  In  1609 
he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Aciulemy  of  Sciences, 
which  poet  he  held  forty-two  yeaiis  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  iKNly  he  published  a  volume  annually. 
He  continued  to  write  on  general  subjects,  agreeably 
combining  a  tante  for  the  belles-lettres  with  more  ab- 
struse Ktudles,  with  little  intermission,  till  he  had  almost 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  100.     He  died  In  1757. 

Fon'tenojr,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault,  6  m. 
S.B.  of  Tournay,  celebrated  for  the  victorious  battle 
fought  there,  April  30th,  17 4J^  between  the  allied  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  and  Haaoverians.  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  French  under  the  Marshal  de 
Saxe,  in  which  the  allies  were  defeat^M. 

FonteYranlt,  (fnn'te-rml.)  (Ecrl.  Hist.)  A  religions 
order  connected  with  the  Benedictines,  which  aroae  in  the 
I'Jth  century,  and  was  named  art«*r  its  first  monastery. 
Its  fonntler  was  R<»bert  d'Arbrissol,  and  it  comprised 
lK>th  monks  and  nuns;  but  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  latter  had  the  preeminence,  and  the  whole  were 
subjected  to  an  abbess,  in  Imitation,  as  was  said,  of  the 
fonnder  of  Christ's  commendation  of  the  apostle  John  to 
the  matronage  of  the  Virgin.  This  order  had  several 
houses  in  England,  and  at  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
lution they  had  about  sixty  houses  in  France. 

Foo'-chob-foo,  Koo-CH0w-ro'».  or  Fou-tchbou,  a  city 
of  Cliiiia.  cap.  of  pn>v.  Foh-kien:  Lat  26°  12'  24"  N.. 
Lon.  1I9<3  SO'  E.    It  is  one  .of  the  5  ports  opened  for 


commerce  on  the  Min  River,  25  m.  fh>m  Its  month  It 
is  encompassed  by  hills,  and  is  the  renidenteof  a  viceror. 
and  several  foreign  c«)nsnls.  It  is  li.iiid«inie  and  wtil- 
built,  and  ships  large  exports  of  tifi  to  forvitni  imm-ia. 
Mamtf.  Cottou  goods,  porcelain,  4c  J'ap.  Kfbtini.  at 
1,000,000. 
Food,  n.  [A.S./ada,  fnim/tlan,  to  feed;  Oer.  fvttrr] 
That  which  is  fed  upon  ;  a-hatever  U  «atrn  by  animals 
for  nonrishineut ;  whatever  supplies  nutriment  to  pliinbi ; 
aliment;  nutriment;  siwtenauce;  victuals ;  proviaioa« .- 
meat.— Anything  that  augments,  Bustains,  support^ 
keeps  up,  or  nourishes. 

"  Matla.  Bsaly  ^od."  —  JkoAs. 
Fbod  and  DriiU:  ( /'Vysto/.)  Those  solid  and  liqnid 
substances  which  are  used  either  for  sustaining  aninul 
life  or  for  the  purpose  of  repmduciug  the  evo^waatinj; 
tissues  and  fluids  of  animal  bodies.  Of  the  elementary 
bodies,  oulv  a  small  proportion  entera  into  the  ounatitu- 
tion  of  animals;  and  the  substances  Included  in  tliis 
small  proportion  are  the  only  ones  required  tu  be  pne«f-nc 
in  food  aud  drink.  Out  of  about  sixty  elements.  <Hily 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  chlorine, 
phosphorus,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magneainiu. 
iron,  and  flnorine  ara  absolutely  nacenary.  Albnmeu. 
fibriue.  and  caseine,  which  occur  both  in  animals  and 
vegetable^  together  with  vegetable  gluten,  fui^iah  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon.  Animal  flt^ii. 
eggs,  milk,  corn,  and  various  other  vegetable  product *€»•<» 
contain  one  or  more  of  these  principles.  Food  contjiin- 
ing  a  large  pro|K>rtion  either  of  sugar,  starch,  or  organic 
acids,  intrudnccs  carbon,  h^-drogen,  and  oxygen  lai  gt- |j 
into  the  system.  Oleaginous  alimentary  snt^tances  o>i>- 
tain  carbon,  with  a  little  oxygen  and  hydrugtni.  Thi* 
daas  of  Bubstances  includes  6it,  suet,  butter,  oily  iiet>d>., 
such  as  nuts,  and  fatty  fooda,  such  as  livin-.  kc. '  Flesli, 
blood,  aud  bones  nseil  as  food  supply  pho^pho^ul  r«> 
the  system ;  the  flesh  of  fishes  is  particularly  rich  in 
phosphorus,  and  in  the  shape  of  phosphates  it  exi«ta  in 
the  Juices  of  many  edible  vegetables.  Sulphur  i«  intro- 
duced into  the  system  from  the  fibriue  of  flesh,  fmm 
albumen,  from  the  caseine  of  milk,  gluten.  Ac.  Chlorine 
and  stalinm  exist  in  nearly  every  variety  of  animal  louil, 
and.  in  the  shape  of  common  salt,  are  taken  Mt^vtrately 
vrith  nearly  all  kinds  of  food.  Potassium  is  found  in 
various  kinds  of  food,  both  animal  iind  vegetable,  in 
milk,  in  the  J  nice  of  flesh,  and  in  nearly  all  inland  pbint>«. 
Calcium  is  not  only  obtained  from  anlnnU  and  teeetMlde 
food,  bnt  also  from  drinking-water,  which  momlly  ct>u- 
tains  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  iu  S(dntit»n  Mnjs- 
nesium  is  generally  fouml  along  with  calcium;  aiHl 
traces  of  fluorine  have  been  observed  in  milk.  biuo«L  itr. 
These  simple  bodies,  however,  are  not  caimble  of  l>eing 
directly  assimilated  and  converted  into  tisMue:  tli<-y 
must  be  previously  in  combination ;  and  their  tiaaimila- 
tion  depends  upon  certain  chemical  decompositions  and 
physiological  processes.  The  number  of  elemfiitary 
substances  in  combination  differa:  thus,  water  coutaliM 
two  elements — oxygen  and  hydrogen;  sugar,  starch, 
fat,  Ac  contain  three:  caseine  of  milk  contains  five; 
and  albumen  and  fibriue  contain  rix.  Baron  Liebig.  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  has  divided  all 
kinds  of  food  into  two  classes  —  those  substanceA  which 
do  contain  nitrogen,  and  those  which  do  not.  The  first 
class,  which  is  aometimes  called  nitroffmout  or  albumi- 
nous^ is  useful  in  forming  blood,  fiesh,  Ac;  it  la,  in  fact, 
nutritious  food.  The  second,  or  non-^titrogfnotu  claa», 
assists  the  respiratory  organs.  Thus,  in  very  c*Ad  cli- 
mates, where  more  exercise  Is  required  in  order  to  sustain 
the  vital  heat,  more  oxygen  is  respired,  and  consequent!  j 
more  carbon  is  required  in  the  food.  Hence,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  such  countries  as  Siberia,  Lapland,  Ac, 
large  quantities  of  non-nitrogenous  substances,  such  as 
fat,  oil,  Ac,  are  used  by  the  Inliabitants  as  food ;  in  the 
temperate  zone  a  moderate  mixture  of  nitrogenous  and 
iitiu-iiitnigenuus  fixnl  is  used  while  in  the  tn>pic8,  and 
also  in  countries  chissed  as  semi-tropical,  fruita  and 
regetables  fonn  the  principal  food.  Althoufch  the  theo- 
ries of  Liebig  have  not  remained  undisputed,  his  worka 
oi\  the  subject  are  considered  of  very  high  value.  (Sea 
Llebig*s  Ef searches  on  the  Chemistry  of  fbod.)  In  the 
preparation  of  food  for  eating,  much  dependa  n{Kin  the 
way  in  which  it  Is  cooked.  As  all  the  nutritions  juicea 
of  meat  are  soluble  In  cold  water,  it  is  necearary,  when 

ftrefiaring  boiled  food,  to  place  the  meat  in  boiling  wate-r 
n  the  first  place.  This  coagulates  the  albtm  en  on  the 
surface,  thiM  forming  a  crust  or  shell,  which  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  nutritious  Juices.  If,  however,  the 
object  is  to  make  soup,  the  meat  should  be  put  Into  ci>ld 
water,  and  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling-point.  In 
roHSting  and  broiling  meat,  the  first  application  of  heat 
should  be  vigorous  and  rapiil,  in  onler  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  and  form  a  crust^  and  so  retain  the  Jnicea,  aa 
in  boiling.  In  the  process  of  roasting,  the  cellular  tissue 
is  converted  into  soluble  gelatine,  and  the  fiit  is  melted 
out  of  Its  component  cells.  Bakeil  meat  is  less  digestible 
than  either  roast  or  boiled,  as  It  contains  more  erapy- 
reumatic  oil.  Fr^'ing  is  the  miwt  unwholesome  form  of 
cooking,  as  it  is  mostly  performed  with  the  assiatance 
of  heated  oil  or  fat,  which  is  decomposed  during  the 
operation.  Smoking,  pickling,  and  salting  meat  n<it 
only  hanlen  the  animal  textnres,  but,  in  the  caae  of 
salting,  the  food  is  rendered  less  nutritious,  as  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen,  soluble  phosphates,  lactic  acid, 
potash,  creatine,  and  creatinine  are  abstract*^  in  the 
brine.  Very  few  vegetables  are  roasted ;  they  are.  as  a 
general  rule,  boiled.  Those  which  contain  aacchariiie 
matter,  such  as  carrots,  lieet-roots,  paranips,  Ac.  are  beat 
cooked  by  steam,  as  boiling  water  dissolves  out  a  lari;« 
quantity  of  their  nutritious  Ingredients.  Vegetables, 
however,  which  contain  much  starch,  as  |K>tHto««,Nhould 
be  boiled.    By  boiling,  the  granules  of  the  starch  ara 
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raptured  and  partially  diaaolved,  and  any  Tolatlle  oils 
which  nmy  b«  present  are  expiiled.  All  kinds  of  fleflh 
are  not  equal  with  regard  to  their  nutritive  valiie.  Veal, 
for  instance,  is  totally  (different  Truni  beer.  It  contains 
a  smaller  quantity  of  the  alkalies,  and  there  is  15  per 
cent  mure  phosphoric  Hcid  than  is  necessary  for  the 
fomuition  of  salts ;  it  contains.  hIso,  a  littlt*  of  the  fibrlne 
of  flesh,  and  proportionately  more  of  the  flbrine  of  blood, 
which  is  letM  di^tible  than  the  Ibrmer.  Veal  is  rich  in 
geUtinf,  which  is  not  nntritious,  and  seldom  contains 
aiiy  quantity  of  fat;  it  also  contains  very  little  iron. 
Id  nil  these  points  it  is  the  reverse  of  beef.  Hard-boiled 
eggs  have  little  or  uo  nutritive  power :  Hnd  the  same 
DMjr  be  said  of  Lioiled  fish,  the  soup  of  which  is  generally 
thrown  away.  In  order  to  make  up  the  necesmiry  de- 
ficiency of  nutritive  matter  in  veal,  efFgs,  and  fish,  vege- 
tables sliould  be  taken  with  them.  OAery  contains  18 
per  cent.,  salad  24  per  cent.,  and  cabbaxe-sprouts  10  per 
cent,  of  their  dry  weight  of  salts,  alkalies,  and  alkaline 
earths.  Vegetable  food  in  genentl  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  iron.  In  the  human  body  iron  is  present  in  the 
bluod,  the  bile,  and  other  constituents.  Tiie  presence  of 
iron  determinea  the  color  of  the  liair;  and  persons  of  a 
MBguine  taaiperament  haTe  more  iron  in  their  bodies 
than  those  of  a  lymphatic  nature.  When  the  blood  is 
deficient  in  iron,  the  physicinn  prescribes  either  iron, 
st«el.  or  chslybeate  waters.  The  premmce  of  this  metal 
is  therefore  necesaary  in  food.  Prolonged  absence  from 
fruits  and  succulent  vegetables  brings  on  scurvy.  The 
aliseoce  of  the  acids  which  they  contain  produces  this 
effect;  thus  lime^uice  is  used  by  sailors  with  good  ef- 
fect on  long  voyagea.  Among  the  condiments  used  fur 
fluvoriag  fiMwl  are  mustard,  cayenne  pepper,  black  pep- 
ptT,  and  various  apices.  They  owe  their  action  to  the 
pretence  of  a  volatile  oil.  The  volatile  oils  of  fennel, 
tbyme,  parsley,  aniae,  caraway,  horse-radish,  mustard, 
wmter-cme,  Ac.  stimulate  the  system,  but  do  not  incor- 
porate themselves.  Condiments  and  sauces  (which  are 
usually  fluid  mixtures  of  condiments),  in  time  generally 
weaken  iIm  organs  which  they  at  first  stimulate.  The  only 
exceptions  are  salt  and  vinegar.  —  Drinks,  for  the  most 
part,  are  simply  liquid  food.  (See  Drink.}  They  way 
bedivid*^  into  the  following  classes  :  —  l.  Mucilaginous, 
fiiniiaceous,  or  saocl&arino  drinks,  snch  as  barley-water, 
«»  merff.  Ac  They  are  a  little  more  nutritive  than 
drinking-water.  2.  Aromatic  or  astringent  drinks,  such 
as  tea,  coflTee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  Ac.  They  all  contain 
principlea  which  act  with  a  slightly  exhilarating  action 
upon  the  nervous  system ;  chocolate  and  cocoa  contain 
oil  and  starch.  8.  Acidulous  drinks,  such  as  lemonade, 
gioger-beer.  raspbcrryvineg.ir,  Ac.  They  allay  thirst, 
a.id  fonn  conlinic  antiscorbutic  drinks.  4.  Drinks  con- 
taining |r<*latine  and  ozmazome,  including  broths  and 
ioups.  'IlifiM*.  when  properly  made,  ought  to  contain 
all  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  substance  from  which 
tbey  are  prf|iared.  6.  Kmulsive  or  milky  drinks,  such 
as  aoiniMl  milk,  oocoarnut-milk,  almond-milk,  Ac.  Ani- 
mal milk  contains  the  easential  ingredients  of  food :  the 
others  are  slightly  nutritive.  6.  Alcoholic  and  other 
intoxicating  drinks,  including  malt  liquor  or  beer,  wines 
and  spirits.~8ee  Advltkratioh. 
TMt  showing  thf.  am^ge  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 

ta  1,(KjO  partM  of  gfveral  varietut  of  aniiual  and  veg- 

etabU  food. 


Blood 215 

Bwf 2tt) 

Veal  250 

Mutton 290 

Pork....^ 240 

Brain 200 

Cliicken 270 

OkJ      „ 210 

Haddock 180 

Sole „..: 210 

Bones 610 

Mi.k 72 

White  of  egg 140 

Wheal     950 

Rice   ....  .,. ghO 

B^rit-y 921) 

Bye   ^ 792 

Outs 742 

Potatoes. 260 

FoodTuI,  a.    Fruitful ;  full  of  food ;  plenteous ;   as, 

"the/ond/ul  earth."— Z>i-yci«(n. 
FoodlesA,  a.    DesUtute  of  provision ;  barren. 
Fool,  a.    [Pr./oi«,/«l;  W./»i,  foolish.]    One  destitute 

of  reason  or  the  common  powers  of  understanding ;  an 

"  Bt  Uuaki  his  ttart  ta«  was  not  bora  a  Jbot."  —  i^po. 
—A  person  somewhat  deficient  in  intellect;  one  who  acts 
absnrdly :  a  simpleton ;  a  silly  person;  a  dolt ;  a  dunce. 
"KxpcrixoM  keeps  a  dear  school ;  hut  ftoU  will  learn  In  no 


Carrots 98 

Turnips „.   42 

Calibitge  73 

Beetroot 148 

Strawberries 100 

Pea« 160 

Apples 170 

Gooseberries  190 

Cherries 260 

Plums  290 

Apricots  i 

Peaches   200 

Grapes '^0 

Melon 30 

Cucumber  26 

Taiiiarinds 340 

Almonds  66u 

Morels 896 


—A  wicked  i»r  depraved  person. 

"TU/Mt  hach  aald  In  hU  hoart,  there  Is  no  Ood."— A.  zvl.  10. 
—A  term  of  indignity  and  reproach. 

**  Tea  nau  flret  pat  the  foot  apoo  aU  mankind."  —  ihydtn. 
—One  who  counterfeits  folly ;  a  buflToon ;  a  king's  fool ;  a 
Jester.  — See  Jester, 

IV)  noire  a  /ooi  of,  to  disappoint ;  to  defeat ;  to  cause 
to  appear  ridiculous. 

-4  fotil'M  frrand,  an  absnrd  ouest  or  search  after  what 
cannot  b9  found:  the  undertaking  what  is  impossible. 
Tool,  r.  n.    To  trifle ;  to  toy ;  to  spend  time  in  idleness 
or  mirth. 

"  l»  thb  the  thae  for  foMng  f "  —  Dr^deti. 
^*  a.   To  infatuate;   to  treat  with  contempt;  to  disap- 
point :  to  defeat ;  to  frustrate. 
"  Tku  yoa  are  /hsltrf.  discarded,  and  shook  off."  ~  AhaAs. 


—To  deceive;  to  Impose  upon ;  to  cheat ;  as,  to  fool  one  out 
of  his  money. 

Fool,  n.  [Fr.  fouler^  to  press  or  crush.  See  Foil.]  A 
compound  of  gooaeberries  scjilded  and  crushed,  with 
cream;  —  commonly  called  gooseberrjf-fool, 

Fool'ery,  n.  Habitual  folly ;  attention  to  trifles ;  ab- 
surdity ;  as,  ^fo'iin-y^  sir,  doth  walk  about  the  orb  like 
the  sun."  {Shaki.)  —  kn  act  of  folly i»r  weakness;  an 
oijject  of  folly ;  as,  *Mt  is  men  fimlny,  to  multiply  dis- 
tinct particuhtrs."  (  WaU$.)    "  To  believe  in  fwtleries:' 

RaUigh. 

Foolliardlho<»d,  n.    Fame  aa  foolhardiness. 

Foorhardily,  adv.    Witli  foolhardiness. 

FoolliRrdineflA,  n.  Mad  rashness ;  courage  without 
sense. 

Foorhardy,  a.  Daring  without  Judgment;  madly 
rash  and  bold ;  foolishly  adventurous ;  precipitate ;  head- 
long 

Fool'infT*  **•    The  act  of  playing  the  fooL 

Fool'lsh,  a  Told  of  understanding  or  sound  Judgment , 
weak  in  intellect:  unwise:  imprudent;  acting  without 
discretion  in  particular  tilings. 

*' Tboa  faolUh  wooiao.  sooit  thou  notour  monming ?"— Adnu  iv.  11. 

— Proceeding  fh^m  or  mnrkefl  by  folly ;  silly :  vain ;  tri- 
fling; ridiculous;  despicable;  an,  "  to  make  n  foolish 
figure."  {I*rior.) — Wicked;  proceeding  from  depravity 
sinful. 

Fool'isbly,  adv.  Unwisely;  weakly;  al^snrdly;  wickedly. 

Foorishnemi.  n.     Folly ;  lack  of  wisdom,  understand- 
ing, or  good  Judgment. —  A  foolish  practice;  a  deviation 
from  the  right. 
**  FoMUuMM  Is  properly  a  man's  deviation  O^m  right  reavon.' 

SvHth. 

Fools'-cap,  n.  The  pointed  cap  worn  anciently  by 
professional  Jesters,  and  now  by  the  clown  in  a  circus. 

—A  kind  of  |iaper  next  to,  auu  larger  tiian  post  (So  called 
fkrom  the  water-maik  of  a  feu's  cap  used  andently  by 
paper-makers.) 

Fools,  (Feast  of.)  (/7t>f.)  The  name  of  a  festival  regu- 
larly celebrated,  with  the  most  absurd  ceremonies,  both 
by  clergy  and  laity  in  several  countries  in  Europe,  from 
the  5th  down  to  the  16th  century.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia^ 
and  its  celebration  took  place  about  the  fame  time,  the 
great  day  being  New- Year's  day;  but  the  ceremonies 
were  often  continued  from  Christmas  to  the  last  Sunday 
of  Epiphany.  A  ^'st  only  the  l>oys  of  tlio  choir  and 
young  sacristans  placed  the  principal  part  in  them;  but 
afterwards  all  the  '  ferior  servants  of  the  church,  and 
even  laymen,  engaged  in  them  ;  while  the  bishops  and 
other  clergy  formed  part  of  tlie  audience.  A  Bishop  of 
Unreason  was  appointed,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
tlie  church  were  travestied,  indecent  songs  were  sung, 
dancing  a*as  carried  on,  and  all  manner  of  fooleries 
enacted.  The  ass  often  played  an  important  part  in  the 
pniceedingH,  being  sometimes  led  towards  the  altar  and 
having  hymns  sung  in  its  honor.  The  Feast  of  Fools  was 
condemned  by  several  popes  and  bisliope  in  the  16th 
century,  and  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  1436,  expressed  its 
detestation  of  this  and  several  other  festivals;  but  it 
continued  to  be  observed  iu  many  places  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

Foors  Parsley,  n.  (B/X.)  JEthuna  cynapiwn,  tlie 
only  species  of  the  genus  AUhusia^  order  Apiaceat^  grows 
wild  in  some  places  in  the  N.  States.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles parsley  In  its  foliage  and  general  appearance,  so 
that  serious  accidents  may  occur,  as  is  fi-eqnently  the 
case  in  Europe,  from  its  being  mistaken  for  that  herb, 
it  being  a  poisonous  plant,  similar  to  hemlock  in  its 
properties.  When  in  flower,  it  is  readily  known  from 
every  other  plant  by  its  umbels  wanting  general  invo- 
lucre, and  having  partial  involucres  of  three  slender 
leaves  hanging  down  on  one  side. 

Foot,  n. ;  p7.  Keet.  [A.  S.  /of,  pi.  /W ;  Ger.  /mm  ;  allied 
to  Lat. p<e«,  Gr.  potM.  1  {Anat.)  That  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  below  the  leg  upon  which  we  stand  and  walk. 
It  is  composed  of  three  series  or  groups  of  bones: 
—  the  tarsal,  or  hindermost ;  the  metatarsal^  which  oc- 
cupy the  middle  portion  ;  and  the  phalanges^  which  go 
to  form  the  toes.  The  tarsal  bones  are  seven  in  number. 
Above,  they  are  connected  with  the  tibia  and  fibula 
bones  of  the  leg,  and  below  form  the  heel  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  instep.  They  are  (Fig.  1044),  the  astragalus, 
which  articulates  with  the  tibia  and  flbula;  the  o«ca/cu, 
or  bone  of  the  heel ;  the  og  naviculare,  or  scaphoid  bone, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  articulating  with  the 
astragalus ;  the  os  cuJboides,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
articulating  with  the  os  calcis,  the  three  cuneiform  or 
wedge-shaped  bones  rthe  internal,  middle,  and  external,) 
in  front  of  the  scapiiold  bone,  near  the  middle  of  the 
foot.  The  metatarsal  bones  are  Ave  in  number,  and  be- 
long to  the  class  of  long  bones.  They  are  connected 
posteriorly  with  the  tarsal,  and  anteriorly  with  the 
phalangeal  bones.  One  is  attached  to  each  of  the  cunei- 
form bones,  and  two  to  the  os  cnboidos ;  and  they  di- 
verge slightly  outwards  as  tliey  proceed  forward.  Their 
anterior  ends  form  the  balls  of  the  toes.  The  first  meta- 
tarsal bone  is  the  shortest  and  strongest,while  the  second 
is  the  largest,— the  others  all  decreasing  in  length 
according  to  their  distance  fhjm  it.  These  bones  form 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  instep.  The  phalanges,  or 
bones  of  the  toes,  are  fourteen  in  number,  three  to  each 
toe.  except  the  great  one,  which  has  only  two.  The 
upper  ones,  which  are  the  longest  and  largest,  are  named 
the  metatarsal;  the  next,  the  middle;  and  the  most  an- 
terior, the  ungual  phalanges.  The  bones  of  the  foot, 
more  particularly  tliose  that  compose  the  tarsns  and 
metatarsus,  are  firmly  connected  together,  so  that  they 
are  not  liable  to  be  displaced ;  and  those  parts  where 
they  articulate  with  one  another  being  covered  with  a 
tolerably  thick  layer  of  highly  elastic  carUlage,  they 


possess  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity.  Thsy  ar« 
Iwund  together  iu  various  directions,  by  a  number  of 
ligaments,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  Is  the  plan- 
tar ligament,  which  is 
of  great  strength,  and 
passes  through  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  heel- 
bone  near  its  extremity, 
forward  to  the  ends  of  the 
metatarsal  bones.  The 
moveitteuti*  of  the  foot, 
which  are  permitted  l»y 
the  connecting  ligaments, 
are  effected  by  a  variety 
ofniutfcles.  Ttie  principal 
movements  are,  (I )  that  at 
the  ankle,  formed  by  the 
tibia  and  fibula  with  the 
astragalus,  by  which  the 
foot  is  bent  and  straight- 
ened ;  (2)  between  the  iis- 
tragalus  and  os  atlcis,  by 
which  the  foot  is  rolled 
inwards  and  outwards;  (3) 
between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond range  of  tarsal  bones, 
adndtting  of  a  very  slight 
motion,  by  which  the  arch 
of  the  foot  may  be  some- 
what increaaed  or  dimin- 
ished. Beiiides  these  there 
are  the  less  complicated 
movements  of  the  metatar- 
sal and  phalangeal  bonen. 
The  foot,  naturally  a  l>eau- 
tiful  structure,  ii«  UMU>illy 
so  much  interfered  with  in 
civilized  life  as  to  be  de- 
prived of  much  of  its  l»eaU' 


Fig.  lOU.— TRB  DORSAL  BC%- 
FACK  or  TUX  LXFT  FOOT. 
I.  the  antragalaa,  iu  upprr  ar- 
ticular aurfaoe :   2.   ita  aaufrior 
extremitr.  which  artioulatea  with 


ty,  and  even  of  its  utility,  ^^y  ^^0  Maphoid  bone;  s.  ih«  o« 
Its  movements  are  imped-  caici*.  or  he«i-iK>D«;  4.  ibe  i^ca- 
ed  by  its  beln^  confined  in   phoid  bono ;  &,  the  lutcrna)  conH- 

tight-fitting  boots ;  while,  tf*™  ^* '  ,*'  l"'  •"*•****'.  *""*•!* 
In  nio/.^»«>*i.o.  I..W.V-  I  «««<!.  'o"""  hone;  7.  tbeextcrual  cuuel- 
in  place  Of  the  lKK)ts  being  f^^  ^^^.  g  .^e  cuboid  i<.iie: 
conformed  to  the  shape  g.  the  moutamal  bwnen  «r  the 
of  the  feet,  the  feet  are  Bnt  and  aeoond  tovi :  10. 11.  the 
made  to  conform  to  the  "f"  ••»*  '*'??'*,.' ^"'"?»''r  "' 
snape  or  the  boots.  Tlie  ^fooui.  and  third  pbaUuae.  of 
consequences  of  which  th«  teoond  too. 
are   corns,  bunions,  cold 

feet,  and  a  number  of  other  evils,  from  which  so  many 
suffer  iu  the  present  day.  Attention  has  lieen.  Kome 
years  ago,  called  to  this  subject  by  Professor  Meyer, 
of  Zurich,  who  pnblishetl  a  pamphlet.  eiititle«l  H7<y  the 
shoe  pinches  ;  a  eontritAttion  to  applied  Atmt*  V'y.  whit  h 
has  been  translated  into  English,  and  is  well  worth  a 
pernaai. 

{I*ros.)  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  metre,  or  meas- 
ure, composed  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and  short 
syllables.  Some  are  dissyllabic,  consisting  of  two  t<H*t, 
as  the  spondee,  iambus,  trochee;  and  some  trisyllabic, 
as  the  dactyl,  anapest,  tribrach.  These  are  what  are 
called  simple  feet.  There  are  others,  consisting  of  four, 
five,  or  six  svllables,  which  are  reckoned  double  or  com- 
pound feet,  but  which  are  commonly  resolved  Into  sin- 
gle feet.  A  verse  is  frequently  named  fhim  the  nunil>er 
of  feet  which  it  contains,  or  from  the  foot  which  pre- 
vails in  it;  as,  h^xameier,  containing  six  feet;  pentatuf^ 
ter,  containing  five ;  dactyllic.  from  the  dactyl  being  the 
prevailing  foot;  iambic,  the  ianilms. 

{Arith.)  A  measure  of  length,  consisting  of  12  inches, 
or  36  Itarleyroriiri  laid  end  to  end.  It  altro  expresses 
sur&ce  and  solidity.  A  square  foot  is  the  same  mea»ure 
both  in  length  and  brea*lth,  conUinIng  1-2X1*2  =  144 
square  or  superficial  inches.  A  cubic  or  solid  foot  is  the 
same  measure  in  all  directions,  or  12  inches  long,  bn*ad 
and  deep,  containing  12  X  12  =  144  X  12  =  17.^  cnl.io 
inches  to  theaolid  or  cubic  foot.  —  As  tliis  term  is  em- 
ployed in  almost  all  languages  as  a  linear  mea>ure,  it 
has  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  length  of  the  human 
foot.  Though  the  denomination  is  the  same,  the  meas- 
ure Itself  varies  considerably  in  different  countries. 

(JAM.)  A  term  made  use  of  in  the  same  way  as  In 
poetry,  denoting  a  short  melodic  figure  of  notes  with 
only  one  accent.  Foot  is  also  now  beginning  to  be  used 
In  sfHiaking  of  the  pitch  of  sounds.  The  Germans  Imve 
always  used  the  word  FutsUm  in  representing  the  pitch 
of  the  different  stops  of  an  organ,  such  as  lYincipal 
16  /%  8  /*.,  or  4  /*.,  Ac,  which  practice  is  niiw  l>eing 
introduced  into  English  orrains,  and  is  found  very  useful 
to  organists.  The  pitch  of  the  stop  is  fixed  according 
to  the  length  of  the  lowest  C  pipe. 

{Mil)  Soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on  foot ;  infantry ; 
as,  horse  and  foot.    In  this  sense  it  has  no  plural. 
—Anything  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  an 

animal  in  shape  or  ofllce ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  stocking. 
—The  lower  end  of  anvthing:  the  bottom;  the  baxe;  the 
foundation;  the  encl;  as,  the /oof  of  a  mountain,  tLe 
foot  of  a  class,  the  foot  of  an  account. 
— Condition;  state;  footing. 

"  We  are  not  on  the  same  p>oi  with  oor  fellow-eaUeeta  of  Ens- 
land."— ArVt. 

On  foot,  walking:  pedal  locomotion.  —  TV)  tH  onf"ot, 
to  start;  to  originate.-^  cubic  foot,  a  volum.-  iquiil  \o 
that  of  a  cube  having  iU  etiges  12  inches  in  leii»ftli.  — 
A  square  foot,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  a  square  hating 
sides  12  Inches  in  length. 
Foot,  V.  n.  To  tread;  to  dance  to  measure  or  music ;  to 
skip.— To  walk.  T 
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— «.  a.    To  sporn ;  to  kick.—To  tr«ad. 

"  They  fcatly/Mf  tb*  green."— fTcft«B. 

^To  add  or  make  a  fuot ;  as,  Utfoot  a  boot  <a  atocking.— 
Tu  sum  up,  a«  tbe  itenw  of  an  accuont. 

Foor-ball,M.    {Go/mm,)    See  Skctiun  II. 

Foot'-band,  m.    A  uuall  body  of  iufkutiy. 

Foot'-bath,  m.  A  batkiug  uf  the  feet ;  alio,  the  Teasel 
used  tur  the  purpose. 

Foot'-board,  n.  A  support  for  the  feet ;  tbe  board  at 
the  foot  uf  H  be>Ji»tead. 

{Sieam  Engine.)    Same  as  Foot-platk  (o.  v.). 

Foot'»boy ,  M.    A  meuial ;  an  attendant  in  iiTery. 

Foot'-elot  n,  n.  A  clutb  ur  carpet  spread  on  the  ground 
upon  a  ceremuuiuus  occasiun. 

^A  housing  or  caparison  fur  a  horse. 

Foot'ed,  p.  a.  irumished  with  a  loot,  as  a  stocking. — 
Shaped  in  the  foot ;  as,  **fi»Ud  like  a  goat."  —  (7r^io. 

Foole'Tllle,  or  Foor'yn.T.x,  in  Wigconnti,  a  post-village 
of  Knck  CO.,  about  32  m.  S.  bj  £.  of  Mndieoii. 

Footfall,  n.  A  footstep;  a  tread  oftiie  foot. —  Atrip 
or  stumble. 

Foot'- halt,  n.  A  disease  of  the  trotters  incident  to  sheep. 

Foot'-hlll,  n.  A  low  hill  lying  in  toward  the  base  of 
a  monntain  range. 

Footliold,  n.  Space  for  the  feet  to  stand  upon; 
space  un  which  one  may  tread  securely. 

Foot'-liot,  adv.    ImDi(>diately ;  directly. 

Foot'lngr*  n-  Oronnd  for  the  foot ;  that  which  sustains; 
firm  foundation  to  stand  upon. 
"  Rrery  step  gAloed  la  a  ^ting,  and  help  to  tbe  next."  Boldtr. 

— Support;  Arm  position;  root;  basis;  foundation;  place; 
stable  p«>8ition;  pt^rmanent  settlement. — Tread;  step; 
walk;  as,  •*  I  lieur  tbe  foniing  of  a  man."  (SftaA«.)  — 
State ;  condition :  settlement ;  hb,  to  be  on  equal /oottnp. 
— ^Tbe  total  sum  of  a  column  of  figures ;  tbe  act  of  add- 
ing up  such  column. — The  act  of  adding,  or  that  which  in 
added  as  a  foot  to  anything;  as.  i\i^  foiling  of  a  stocking. 

— ^.  {A>t3i^  The  spreading  conrses  at  the  base  or  foun- 
dation of  a  wall,  by  which  tbe  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent mafs  is  distributed  over  a  large  area. 

7b  pav  footing^  to  pay  a  fee  on  fintt  doing  anything, 
as  working  at  a  trade  or  in  a  ship. 

Footless,  a.  Destitute  of  feet. 

Footlleker,  n.  A  sycophant;  an  humble  fawner. 

Footllnrii^  "•  One  of  the  row  of  lights  placed  in  front 
of,  and  on  a  level  with  the  stage,  in  a  theatre,  Ac 

Foofman,  n. ;  pL  Footmbk.  A  soldier  that  marches 
and  fights  on  foot. — A  menial  servant;  a  runner;  a  ser- 
vant in  livery. 

Foot'* note,  n.  {Printing.)  A  note  of  explanation  or 
reference  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  ordinarily  set  in  type 
two  or  more  sizes  smaller  than  that  of  the  text. 

Foot'-paee.  n.  A  pace  no  faster  than  a  slow  walk. — 
A  landing-place  on  stairs,  where  one  makes  two  or  three 
paces  on  a  level  before  ascending  another  portion  of  the 
flight. 

fOOt'pad,  n.    A  highwayman  or  robber  on  foot. 
^oot'-passengr^r,  «.    One  who  passes  or  travels  on 
foot ;  opposed  to  one  who  travels  iu  a  conveyance  of 
any  kind. 

Foot'-plate,  «.  {Mack.)  The  platform  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  on  which  the  engineer  and  fireman  attend  to 
their  duties,  frequeutly  called  Foot-boabd. 

Foot'-post,  N.  A  messenger,  or  mail-carrier,  who 
travels  4>n  fool 

Foot'-power,  n.    Power  exerted  by  the  foot 

Foot'-preas,  n.  A  preas  operated  by  the  foot;  a 
treadle-press. 

Foot'-prlnt,  n.    The  Impression  of  the  foot 

— (<Jeo7.)     See  IcHNOLOOY. 

Foot'-rall,  n.  A  bar  or  rail  to  support  the  feet.~A 
croespioce,  near  tlie  floor,  of  a  table,  chair,  or  bench. 

Foot'-rope,  «.  (JVina.)  Tbe  rope  stretching  along  a 
yard,  upon  wbich  men  stand  when  reefing  or  furling 
the  sails. 

Foot'-rot,  n.  {VeL  Swrg.)  A  disease  in  the  feet  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  characterized  by  an  abnormal  growth 
of  hoof  which  becomes  cracked  or  torn,  affording  lodg- 
ment for  sand  or  dirt. 

( BU.)  A  disease  in  plants  of  the  orange  family  which 
causes  tbe  bark  of  the  roots  or  stem  near  the  the  ground 
to  peel  off  and  sometimes  kills  the  trees. 

Foot'»rale,  n.    A  rule  or  measure  12  inches  In  length. 

Foots,  n.  vl.  The  lees,  dregit,  or  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  a  barrel  or  cask  of  molaMee,  &c. 

Foot'-screw,  n.  A  screw  attache<l  to  the  leg  of  a  table 
or  bench,  forming  a  foot  for  a4iuBting  its  length  to  un- 
even surfaces. 

Foot'-sore*  a.  Having  the  feet  sore  or  tender  trom 
excessive  walking  or  friction  of  the  foot-coVering. 

Foot'stalk  (••tawk)  n.  ( Bot.)  A  short  stem  on  which 
a  leaf  is  raised  up  from  a  plant ;  a  leaf-stalk ;  a  petiole. 

Foot'stall,  a.    A  woman's  stirrup. 

—{Arch.)    The  plinth  or  base  of  a  pillar. 

Footstep,  a.    A  track ;  the  mark  or  impression  of  the 

foot. — Token ;  mark  ;  trace ;  vestige ;  visible  sign  of  a 

course  pursuetl ;  as,  X\w  fooMept  of  Divine  Misdom. — An 

incline<i  plane  under  a  pi  luting  press. 

— n.  pi.  Example;  way ;  course ;  as,  to  follow  in  the /oo^ 

$Ups  of  a  predecessor. 
Foot'-stool,  n.  A  piece  of  fhmitnre  which  supports  the 
feet  when  one  is  sitting. 

Foot'-stoire,  n.  A  stove  intended  to  warm  the  feet ;  a 
Ibot-warmer. 

Foot'- valve,  n.  {Mich.)   Tbe  valve  In  the  passage  be- 
twt^n  the  condenser  and  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine, 
0|>eniiiK  towHrds  the  air-pump. 
Foot'-waltnir,  n.    {Naut)    The  planking  within  a 

ship,  below  the  lower  deck. 
Foot'way,  n.  A  path  for  passengers  on  foot 
Foot'worn,  a.    Worn  by  the  feet,  as  a  path  much 


trodden.  ~  Wearied  in  the  feet,  as  a  traveller  or  way- 
farer. 
Foot'jr,  a.  Uaving  foot*,  siilimeiiu,  lees,  or  dregs. 
Fop,  n.    [A  word  prol»ably  made  by  chance.     Cf.  Lat 
vaj^t  a  spoiled  or  worthless  fellow ;  Uer.  /opp*n,  to 
Jest,  to  Jeer.]    A  vain  man  of  w^ak  understandiug  and 
much  ostentation:  one  whose  ambition  is  to  gain  ad- 
miration by  showy  drees  and  affectation  of  manner ;  a 
gay,  trifling  man;  a  coxcomb. 
Fop'llnfp,  H.   A  petty  fop. 

Fop'pery,  n.  Affoctatitm  of  show  or  imporianee; 
showy  folly ;  foolery ;  vain  or  idle  practice ;  idle  affecta- 
tion. 
Fop'plsh,/!.  Tain  of  dress;  finical;  dandyish;  dressing 
in  tUo  extreme  of  fashion ;  vain ;  trifling ;  affected  in 
manners. 
Foppishly,  adr.    With  vain  ostentation  of  drees;  in 

a  tritling  or  uffectt^l  manner. 
Fop'plshness,  n.  Vanity  and  extravagance  In  drsM ; 

showy  vanity. 
For,  prfp.  [A.  S./or;  Ger./ilr,  wr.J  Because  of. 
"  With  fiery  eyes  •parkllnc  jbr  very  wrath."— flJkoto. 
— Against ;  in  opposition  to. 

"  To  take  medicine /or  dUeaM.**—  Additcn. 
— In  the  place  of;  as  equivalent  to ;  instead  ot 
"  Oar  preeeot  lot  appean. 
/br  happy,  ihoafh  bat  111."— JfUfon. 
— In  exchange  of.  —  In  the  character  of;  as,  **  to  be  as- 
sured of  a  thing/or  a  truth." —  In  advantage  ot 
"  Ad  ant  l»  a  wise  oreatore /or  iteelf."— focon. 
— Conducive  to;  beneficial  to.  —  In  favor  of ;  as,  to  work 
/or  one's  party.  —  Leading  or  inducing  to,  as  a  motive. — 
With  respect  or  regard  to. — On  the  part  of.  — Through 
a  certain  distance  of  space  or  time.    **  Some  please /or 
once."  {Ro$eommon.) — In  quest  of.    **To  run  far  back 
for  arguments."  (riMo<*on.)  — According  to;  as,  **/or 
aught  I  know."  (Jo/inion.)  — As  far;  as,  to  go  np  the 
mountain /or  one  mile. —  Notwithstanding.  —  In  rec- 
ompense of.  —  In  proportion  to. 
—By  moans  of;  by  interposition  of. 

■  What  woold  men  do  If  it  were  aot/br  Ood  T  **— IKUeCMa. 
—As  being. 

**  I  bear /br  oeruln,  tbe  gentle  Tork  Is  np."—3hak». 
For,  om^.    Ber'.use;  on  this  account  that ;~  properly, 
/or  that 

*'For  never  an>   jan  was  yet  se  old. 
Bat  hoped  his  life  one  winter  yet  would  bold."— l>«n*aM». 

For,  as  a  prefix  to  verbs,  has  usually  the  force  of  a  neg- 
ative or  privative,  denoting  before^  that  ij,  against  or 
aioay,  aside.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  merely  intensive,  us 
in/orbatbe. 

For'we.  n.  [Fr.  fnurrage  ;  L.  Lat.  feragium^  fodder, 
food.J  ( JWf.)  Hay,  oats,  com,  barley,  grass,  clover,  and 
other  moans  of  sustenance  for  horses,  brought  into  camp 
by  troops  with  that  object. 

—Act  of  providing  food  for  horses  and  cattle ;  search  for 
provisions. 

— Act  of  ravaging. 

— r.  n.  To  collect  food  for  horses  and  cattle  by  wandering 
about  and  stripping  the  country;  to  gather  provisions. 
-To  feed  on  spoil. 

— V.  a.  To  strip  of  provisions  for  horses,  Ac;  to  supply 
with  forage  or  fodder. 

— To  ravage. 

For'ayer,  n.  One  who  goes  in  search  of  food  for  horses 
and  cattle. 

Fora'men,  n.  .*  pi.  Eoram'iita.    [Lat,  from  ftrrarty  to 

Eierce,  to  bore.J  {Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  certain 
oles  or  openings  of  the  human  body,  more  particularly 
of  the  skeleton,  as  tbe  various  foramina  of  the  skull. 
The  foramen  ovale  is  a  passage  or  communication  be- 
tween the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  in  the  foetus. 

Foram'lnated,  a.  [Fr./oramini ;  L.L.  foraminatus.] 
Having  little  boles  or  perforations. 

Foramlii'irer,  n.  [Lat./ora»i«n,  a  hole,  and /erre,  to 
bear.]    {ZoOl.)    One  of  the  /bramtnt/ero,  q.  v. 

Foramiuirera,  n.pl.  [Lat /oram«n,  an  orifice,  from 
fero,  1  bear.]  (ZoCl.)  The  name  given  by  d'Orsigny  to 
a  group  of  minute  organisms  having  calcareous  shells, 
wbich  are  pierc^  vdth  numerous  noles  or  foramina. 
The  jhH-es  are  for  the  protrusion  of  delicate  filaments, 
by  tlie  uid  of  which  locomotion  and  perhaps  nutrition 
are  i^eriomied.  They  belong  to  the  unicellular  ani- 
nialr».  or  Protoxoa,  and  are  all  marine  in  distribution. 
Fresh  chambers  are  added  in  spitid  and  other  forms,  so 
that  tliey  look  like  minature  sea-shells.  Recent  Fora- 
min{fera  are  beautiful  microscopic  objects.  In  the 
fos«il  ittate  these  tiny  shells  occur  in  rocks  of  all  forma- 
tions :  they  constitute  the  greater  bulk  of  tbe  chalk  and 
t!ie  tertiary  limestones.  In  the  stone  of  wbich  tbe 
huildings  in  Paris  are  constructed,  the  shells  of  F6ra- 
mhtifera  are  so  numerous  that  this  city  may  be  said  to 
be  built  of  them.  Tbe  shells  of  the  ttummMlUee,  or  coin- 
stones,  of  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  principally 
comitosed,  come  from  an  extinct  species  of  F.  Eozoon 
(7.  r.),  is  claimed  to  ba  a  very  ancient  F.,  of  gigantic 
size. 

Foraminireroas,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  similar  to 
the  f'iraminifers. 

For'asmncll,  cnnj.  In  consideration  of;  because  that. 

Fo'ray,  n.  [Lat./on«./ora«,  externally,  beyond  bounds.1 
A  sudden  and  irregular  incursion  into  tbe  territory  of 
a  neighboring  clan  or  shire; — used  principally  of  the 
ancient  border-warfare  in  Scotland.  — Any  sudden  in- 
cursion for  purposes  of  war  and  booty. 

Foray'er,  n.  One  belonging  to  an  expedition  for  war 
or  plunder. 

Forbade',  imp.  of  Fokbid,  q.  v. 

Forbear,  (for-hare',)  v.n.  {imp.  porbokb,  pp.  roa- 
BOBNX.)    t^8./or6eran— /or,  and  6«ran,  to  bear.]    To 


bear  off. or  away;  to  hold  or  keep  away;  to  atop;  u 
cease;  to  hold  from  proceeding ;  to  pause;  to  deUy;  te 
abstain:  to  omit;  to  refrain. 

"  At  this  be  ataned,  and  rtM>tore  to  avear. 
Not  out  ofooaacleaoe  of^ttac  fin,  bat  fear."— /hyrfen. 

— ^To  decline ;  to  refuse. 
••  Whether  tbey  wIU  bear,  or  whether  they  wlU  /w&ear.**  Mxtk.  II  T. 

— r.o.  To  keep  or  hold  away  from;  to  shun;  ^  abst^iu 
from;  to  omit;  to  avoid  doing. — To  apare;  to  trc^ 
with  indulgence  and  patience. 

•'Forbearing  one  another  In  lott,    ~1>A.  Iv.  %. 

—To  withhold. 

*'Forb»ar  thee  from  moddUnc  with  Ood."— 2  Ckron.  xxxv.  2t. 

Forbear'ance,  n.   The  act  of  shunning,  omitting,  ab- 
staining, or  ceasing  from. — Command  of  temper;  re- 
straint of  passions:  the  exercise  of  patience;  long«it 
fering;  lenity;  mildness. 
Forbear'ant,  a.    Same  as  Foebkardto,  q. «. 
Forbear'er,  n.   One  who  forbears. 
Forbear'lny.p.a.    Patient;  long-suffering. 

Forbear'lnvty,  adv.   In  a  forbearing  manner;  with 

forl»eaniuce. 
Forbes,  Dukcav,  an  eminent  Scottish  Judge,  was  b.  at 
Culloden,  in  1685  •  he  studied  at  Paris,  Utrecht  and  Edte- 
burgh,  and  rose,  in  1737,  to  the  rank  of  Pr'^dent  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  discharging  the  functions  of  his  high 
office  with  zeal,  ability,  and  patriotism.  It  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  rebellion  of  1745  was 
prevented  from  sprtwding  more  widely  among  the  clans; 
but  so  nngratefully  was  ne  treated  by  the  govern meiit, 
ttiat  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  repayment  of  the  va- 
rious sums  tie  liaQ  expended  to  uphold  it.  He  was  the 
author  of  Thoughts  on  Religion^  the  CtdUtdjin  J^Mpers,  tc 
Died  1747. 

Forbes,  Edward,  an  English  naturalist,  b.  181&,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  where  his  father  was  a  banker.  His  love  of 
natural  history  dated  from  his  earliest  childhood,  and  be 
had  accumulated  a  lar^e  stock  of  knowledge  when,  in 
1832,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Prof.  Jameson,  at  that  time  reputed  tbe 
first  naturalist  in  the  empire.  Here  he  gained  great  dis- 
tinction, and  the  qnalities  whicli  he  displayed  predicted 
for  him  a  brilliant  career.  After  viidting  Norway,  Swe- 
den, France,  Germany,  and  other  conntriea,  in  order  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  his  favorite  science  in  Edinburgh 
in  1839,  and  in  1840-41  appeared  his  History  0/ British 
Star-JUheSt  which  at  once  gave  him  high  rank  as  a  natu- 
ralist In  1841  he  was  attached  to  a  Kcientlfic  expeditfaw 
sent  to  Asia  Blinor  under  the  auspices  of  government 
During  bis  absenceof  two  years  be  made  important  obaer- 
vations  and  discoveries  in  the  botany,  zo5logy,  and  geol- 
ogy of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  islands,  and  coasts,  many 
of  which  are  embodied  iu  the  remarkable  account  of  his 
voyages,  which  he  published  in  conjunction  with  Lieut 
Spratt.  During  his  absence,  be  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  botany  in  King's  College,  London.  His 
vast  knowledge  vras  soon  appreciated,  and  be  became 
secretary  and  curator  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
palnontological  department  of  tbe  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  where  he  labored  for  some  years  with  seal  and 
assiduity.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  con- 
tributed a  variety  of  papers  and  mVmoirs  to  adentiflc 
Journals;  ho  also  constructed  tli^Cleological  and  Palsson- 
tological  Map  of  tbe  British  Isles ;  and  a  World  Map  of 
great  interest  entitled  IHstribtdion  nf  Marine  Life,  Ac, 
embodyinx  the  results  of  his  original  reseaivhee.  On  the 
death  of  Jameson,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  in  1853,  Prof.  Forl»e8  was  nom- 
inated his  successor ;  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  the  following  year;  and  beseemed 
marked  out  for  a  long  career  of  glory  ami  nsefulness, 
when  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  1854.  A  self-ction  of  his 
LiUrary  Papers,  and  his  Life,  by  Prof.  George  Wilson, 
have  been  published  since  his  death. 

Fortieslte,  n.  {Min.)  An  arseniate  of  nickel  and  co- 
balt found  in  the  desert  of  Atacama.  A  variety  of  An- 
nabergite.  Oamp.  Arsenic  44*05,  nickel  19-71,  col^alt 
9-24,  hydrogen  26^ ;  sp.  gr.  3*0^6. 

Forbes'town,  in  OMfomia,  a  post-villaire  of  Butte 
CO.,  abt  20  m.  B.  by  N.  of  Oroville;  pop.  about  400. 

Forbid',  r.  a.  {imp.  iorbade  ;  pp.  forbid,  rua.BU>DB3r.) 
[A.  S.  forbeodan;  Ger.  vfrbieien.}  To  prohibit ;  to  i»> 
terdict ;  to  command  to  forbear  or  not  to  do. 

"  Time  forbids  xu  to  dwell  on  tbe  ■nhjeet."  —  Hooker. 

—To  com jiand  away  from ;  to  prohibit  from  entrance. 
"  Have  I  not  ptrbid  her  nj  boose  T  **  —Shak*. 

— To  oppose;  to  hinder;  to  obstruct 

"  A  blaxe  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sighi."—  Drgden. 

— ^To  utter  a  prohibition. 

"Now  tbe  good  gods  forbtdl"  —  Shake. 

Forbid',  FoRBiDDEir,  p.  a.  Hindered ;  obstructed.->Pro» 
bibitod:  interdicted:  as,  the /or6fd<2rfi  fruit 

Forbid'den-IVnit,*!.  {Bot.)  A  name  fancifnllv  given 
to  th«  fniit  of  different  s(>eciefl  of  the  gonns  Citrus 

Forbid'denly,  adv.    In  a  forbidden  manner. 

Forbid'der,  n.    One  who.  or  that  wbiih.  forbids. 

Forbid'dinir*  p.  a.  Repelling  approach ;  diftagreeMblf : 
unpleasant;  displeasing;  as,  a /or6u/dtny  c«>unteuancF. 
A  forbidding  manner. 

—Offensive;  repnisive;  odious;  abhorrent 

"  Tragedy  was  nuule  fbrbtdding  and  horrible.  "—  BiO. 

Forbtd'dinirlyy  odv.    In  a  forbidding  manner. 

Fornbin,  CLAtTDB,  Chevalier  de,  a  distinguished  Frvnch 
naval  commander,  b.  in  1656.  In  1685  he  accompanied 
the  French  ambassador  to  Siam,  where  he  isained  the 
favor  of  the  king,  then  desirous  of  introducing  into  his 
kingdom  the  ChristUn  religjkm  and  Ahecivilixatlon  cf 
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th«  We«t.  Portiin  renuUntx]  two  jfn^  M  high  admiral, 
geoerml,  Mc,  U»  bin  SiMUiiMv  nuO<Mty ;  and  ou  hia  rettirn 
to  Kanipe  bv  siipuUiEed  hiniMjlf  un  aevtral  oocaaiuoa. 
In  1708 b«  wa«  intruHtotl  with  tbo  oumniHtMl  of  tbo  aqoad- 
roD  which  was  to  convey  tbo  Pretender  to  Scotland,  bot 
oviiiK  to  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  fijrug,  be  could  not 
effect  a  Unding.     D.  1733. 

F«r^re',  t«p.  of  Foebcar,  q.v. 

Forborne',  pp.  of  Forbcak,  q.  r. 

For'bnali,  In  JNT.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Tadkin  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  N.  Uj  W.  of  Salisbury. 

F«ree,  (fort.)  n,  [Fr.  /orce,  from  Lat.  fvrtU,  strong.— 
allied  to  Lat.  ru ;  Or.  Am,  Atno«,  strength.]  Strenf^ ; 
Tigur;  might;  energy. 

**A  skip,  whieh  hatli  Btrook  sail,  doUi  mn, 
%jfmt  of  that  frtm  which  befor*  it  woo."  —  Doaw. 

—That  which  caoaca  an  operation  or  moral  elTect. 

"  1C«  4etiilUoiiB  are  of  /bre«  eaoogh  to  destroy  ooastaat  ezpe- 
rltMC.**—Iect«. 

— Tiolenee;  coropulaion;  coercion. 

'*  Th«y  hold  the  erown  by  /hre*  and  not  by  rlcht."  —  Shdto. 

— Cogency :  virtue;  efflcacj;  validity;  as,  the/oroeofan 
argument,  or  a  term.  —  Power  for  WHr;  tro«>pH;  arma* 
■tent;  an  army  or  navy ;  — usually  in  the  plural. 
"  Look  eo  mj  foirtm  with  a  graeloos  eye."—  5ftafc». 
{Meek,  and  Pf'jft.)  Any  caose  which  is  ci^wblo  of  pro> 
dodnz  motion  in  matter,  or  of  stopping  or  altering  its 
direc»9n  when  produced.  Every  visible  particle  of  mat- 
ter is  onder  the  inflaence  of  several  forces,  exerted  upon 
it  both  by  distant  and  bv  adjacent  particles,  and  upon 
which  it  acts  in  return ;  for  the  action  of  one  body  ou 
toother  is  always  accompanied  by  a  reitction  of  the  lat- 
ter  upon  the  former,  of  the  same  intensity,  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  The  motions  observed  in  some  bodies  are 
owing  to  these  (brcea,  and  upon  their  balauce  the  appar- 
ent Btste  of  rest  in  others  is  depemlent.  According  to 
Sir  John  Uerschel,  the  origin  of  the  Idea  of  force  must 
be  referred  to  the  consciousness  of  each  individual.  He 
asys:  **  We  are  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  our  own 
limbs, and  by  their  intervention, other  bodies;  and  this 
effect  is  the  result  of  a  certain  inexplicable  process, 
which  we  are  aware  of,  by  which  we  exert  forct;  and 
ffveo  when  such  exertion  produces  no  vi^iblo  effect,  (as 
when  we  pr«as  our  two  hands  riolently  together,  so  as 
tntt  to  oppose  each  other's  effort,)  we  still  perceive,  by  the 
mtigaeand  exhaustion,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  main- 
ttining  the  effort  lone,  that  something  is  going  on  with- 
in M,  of  which  the  niind  is  the  agent,  and  the  will  the 
detsrmining  cnnse.**  In  the  case  of  P.  exerted  by  the 
right  band,  and  met  by  an  equal  force  from  the  left,  tlie 
two,  acting  in  opposite  directioa*,  exactly  neutrulize 
SAch  other,  itnd  may  be  said  to  be  in.  equilibrio,  and  the 
«A»ct  is  called  prtisure.  As  this  fon'e  is  found  to  have 
its  proximnte  seat  in  the  muscles  of  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, it  is  called  muscular  or  animal  force.  This  force 
can  be  communicated  to  innnimate  matter,  as  when  a 
stone  is  projected  from  the  hand.  >luscular  force  may 
also  be  concentrated  in  the  same  mass  by  continued  ac- 
tion, as  when  a  stone,  by  means  of  a  sling,  is  continuous- 
ly acted  upon  bv  the  same  arm.  It  will  at  length  be  pro- 
j«cted  with  an  intensity  of  action  capable  of  producing 
very  violent  effects.  Force  transferred  to  moving  masses 
of  matter  is  called  mechanical  force,  and  by  multiplying 
tbe  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  by  its  velocity,  we  ar- 
rive at  its  HioaieiUwm,  or  the  quantity  of  force  which  it 
ii  capable  of  exerting  upon  other  bodies  opposed  to  it. 
The  investigMtion  of  the  Uws  of  motion  constitutes  the 
province  of  Dynamics.  In  mechanics,  the  term  decom- 
podtion  of  forces  signifies  the  same  thiiiK  as  resolution 
if  forces.  Any  force  may  be  decomposed  or  resolved 
iotoauQmt>er  of  forces,  and  the  originnl  force  will  bo 
eijQal  to  the  resultAnt  of  those  forces.  Thu^,  if  the  given 
fcvte  be  represented  by  the  dlHgoHHl  of  a  p<iralleloKram, 
it  can  be  resolved  or  decomposed  into  two  forces  of  like 
intensity  and  direction,  represented  by  the  two  sides  of 
the  parallelogram.  Any  one  exerting  muscular  or  ani- 
nuU  force  i«  uoon  made  conscious  thnt  it  may  be  oppiieed 
by  other  furces  appertaining  to  iiianiniHte  matter.  In 
liftiug  a  lump  of  metal,  stone,  or  other  heavy  substance 
frum  tlte ground,  an  opposing  force  \h  experienced,  which 
i»  called  wight  ur  graritg.  On  pressing  with  the  nrm 
OQ  a  strong  spring,  another  opposing  force  is  observed, 
called  t/oMticiijf.  Some  forces  cause  masses  of  matter  to 
•pprtMch  and  others  to  recede  from  each  other,  retain- 
ing them  in  their  second  position  afcainst  an  opposing 
force;  the  former  are  called /orc«f  o/attracWr>'«,  and  the 
latter  of  r^pnUum ;  thus,  gravity  is  a  force  of  attraction, 
and  elasticity  a  force  of  repulsion.  In  electricity  and 
magnetism  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  »\*o 
shown.  Polar  forces  are  those  which  are  conceived  to 
•ct  in  opposite  directions  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes 
of  molecules  or  of  masses  of  matter.  The  forces  men- 
tion«Mi  above  are  usually  termed  extemoi  forces,  for  they 
set  upon  matter  at  sensible  distances:  but  there  are  oth- 
ers which  act  only  upon  its  constituent  molecules  at  iii- 
srodMe  distances :  these  are  frequ«<ntly  called  tatemai 
cf  molecular  forces;  they  include  homogeneous  attrac- 
tion or  cohesion,  the  universal  antagooiMt  of  which  is  the 
repnlflivQ  force  of  heat.  (See  Hkat.)  Another  attractive 
^•roe  is  that  of  heterogeneous  affinity,  by  which  a  piece 
of  metal  or  glass  is  toetted  when  dipped  into  water.  IIe^ 
'vogeneoos  attraction  is  seen  in  its  highest  degree  in 
chcoiical  aflluity.an  inf^niryinto  the  laws  of  which  force 
mostitatss  the  chemist  s  peculiar  province.  (Soe  Afpix- 
RT.)  The  oorreUtion  of  the  physical  furces  is  a  very 
Important  principle  in  natural  philosophy,  which  about 
30  years  ago  was  particnlarly  ennnciated  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Grove,  the  inventor  of  the  voltaic  Uttery  which  goes  by 
his  name.  Many  philoeopher*  had  previously  asserted 
that  all  the  fuicea  of  nature  were  intimately  connected. 


and  dependent  upon  one  common  principle ;  but  the  cor* 
relation,  or  necessary  mutual  dependence  and  commnta- 
bility  of  eHch  of  tlie  physical  forces  upon  and  int<»  any 
other,  or  into  all,  and  of  all,  reciprocally  into  each  other, 
was,  at  its  original  enunciation,  the  particular  theonr  of 
Mr.  Urove.  Ills  doctrine  is,  **  that  the  Tarious  affections 
of  mutter  which  constitute  the  main  ohjects  of  experi- 
mental pbj'sics, — namely,  heat.  light,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, chemical  affinity,  and  motion,  are  all  correlative, 
or  have  a  reciprocal  dependence;  that  neither,  taken 
abstractedly,  can  be  said  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  the 
others,  but  that  either  may  produce  or  be  converted  into 
any  of  the  others :  thus,  heiit  may,  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, nroduce  electricity;  electricity  may  produce 
bent;  and  so  of  the  rest,  each  merging  itself,  as  the  force 
it  produces  becomes  developed:  and  that  the  same  must 
hold  good  of  other  forces,  it  being  an  irresistible  inference 
fhim  observed  phenomena,  that  a  force  cannot  originate 
otherwise  than  by  devolution  from  some  preexisting 
force  or  forces.** — Ref.  On  the  CbrreUition  of  Phyncal 
Farou,  by  W.  R.  Grove. 
Force,  v.  a.  To  nse  or  exert  strength  or  power  npon  or 
against ;  to  compel ;  to  constrain ;  to  cause  to  do,  or  to 
forbosr,  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  not  resistible ;  to 
overpower;  to  impel;  as,  to  Vbrc«f  slaves  to  work,  to 
fcfrce  the  enemy  to  submit.  —To  cause  to  move ;  to  draw 
or  push  by  main  strength. 

*'  It  straok  M  fkst,  so  deeply  burled  lay. 
That  aearos  ths  vletor /ore««i  the  steel  away."— Dryden. 

— To  enforce ;  to  urge;  to  press;  to  compel  by  strength  of 
evidence;  as,  Xjofnrct  conviction.  —  To  obtain  by  force; 
to  storm ;  to  assault ;  to  take  by  violence. 

"  Atridss  ml«ht  AS  wsU  h«vs/oro«i  ths  sky."  —  ITaBer. 
—To  ravish. 

"  Fwrte  her,  —  I  Uks  It  not."  —  Drjfd^n, 

— ^To  overstrain  J  to  distort ;  hs,  forced  conccita —  To  hasten 
the  growth  of  plnnts,  fruits,  Ac ,  by  artificial  meant. 

— [Corrupted  from  Fakcc,  q.  v.]    To  stuff.  —  SfttUa. 

— r.  n.    To  nse  force  or  violence. 

Forced,  p.  a.    Affected ;  overstrained ;  nnnatnral. 

For'cedly,  adv.    In  a  forced  manner. 

For'cedncM,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  forced. 

Force'ftll,  a.  Impelled  by  violence ;  driven  wi^  force ; 
acting  with  power;  violent ;  impetuous. 

Force'ftally,  adv.    Tiolout ;  impetuously. 

Forcelesui,  a.    Feeble;  impotent 

Force'meai,  n.  [Fr.  farce,  stuffing,  and  Bug.  meat.] 
See  Farck. 

Forcene',  a.  [Fr.]  (Her.)  Said  of  a  horse  when  rear- 
ing, or  standing  on  his  hinder  legs. 

For'cepe,  n.  [Lat.,  pincers.  The  latter  part  of  the 
word,  c«/)«.  is  trom  capert,  to  seise ;  the  for  probably 
from  the  root/cr,  to  be  hot,  which  appenn  infervert,  to 
be  hot,  fumus,  an  oven,  Ac]  A  pair  of  pincers  or 
tongs,  for  seizing  hot  iron,  Ac. 

— Small  pincers ;  nippers,  used  by  dentists,  watchmakers, 
and  others,  to  seize  and  hold  snuill  bodies,  which  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  manipulate  with  the  fingers. 
(Surg.)  A  name  common  to  certain  instruments  of 
various  sh^es,  according  to  the  purpose  they  are  in- 
tended to  serve;  but  the  principal  of  all  is  that  of  a  pair 
of  pincers  with  two  blades,  either  with  or  without 
bundles.  They  are  much  used  in  surgery,  especially  for 
taking  bold  of  substances  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
laid  hold  of  with  the  fingers.  Certain  kinds  are  used  for 
tooth-druwing ;  others,  for  securing  the  mouths  of  ar- 
teries, in  onler  to  their  being  tied ;  others  are  used  in 
dissecting :  others  in  lithotomy ;  and  others  in  midwifery, 
for  aiding  delivery  in  difllcult  cases. 

Force'-pamp,  ForCinc-pamp.    See  Pitmp. 

Forc'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  forces,  drives,  or 
constntins.  —  The  solid  piston  of  a  forcing-pump. 

For'cible.  a.  Having  efficacy;  impetuous;  driving 
forward  with  force;  powerftil;  acting  with  force;  im- 
pressive; potent;  weighty:  cogent:  strong;  containing 
force;  m, forcible,  ancnments.  —  Acting  by  violence; 
done  by  force ;  niiffered  by  force. 

"  Id  enbraoes/orelMe  and  fool."  —  Mttten. 

For'clble  Entry, or  Detainer.  (Law.)  An  offence 
against  the  public  peace,  which  is  committed  by  vio- 
lently taking  or  keeping  possession  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments, with  menaces,  force,  and  arms,  without  the  au- 
thority of  law.  Procee«lings  In  case  of  F.  E.  are  regu- 
lated by  the  statutes  of  the  several  States,  and  relate  to 
a  restitutktn  of  the  property,  if  the  indiWdual  who  com- 
plains has  Iteen  di«po««essed,  as  well  as  to  the  punisli- 
ment  of  the  offender  for  a  breach  of  the  public  peace. 

For'ciblenefM^  n.    The  qimlity  of  being  forcible. 

For'dbly,  "<fr.  In  a  forcible  manner ;  powerfully ;  by 
violence  or  force. 

Forc'lnpr.  v. a.  Compelling;  impelling ;  driving ;  storm- 
ing; rHvlshing. 

— n.   Act  of  one  who  urges  or  compels. 

(H'Tt.)  The  system  by  which  the  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  fruits,  vettotable!*,  and  flowers  are  hastened  by 
artificial  means.  The  processes  of  forcing  chiefly  affect 
the  admission  of  air.  and  the  proper  supplies  of  heat, 
light,  and  water.  The  grand  effect  is  produced  by  heat, 
and  the  great  nrt  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  to  supply  only 
Just  so  much  of  this  as  will  harmonize  with  the  light 
afforded  by  the  sun.  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  whl<  h 
the  nature  of  the  plant  under  consideration  re4|nire«. 
All  the  operations  of  nature  being  gradual.  It  will  never 
do  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  plants  to  any  very  grent 
extent,  or  in  a  hurry.  The  processes  of  forcing  must, 
therefore,  be  conducte«l  on  a  graduated  scmIo;  and  the 
heat,  light,  and  moisture  must  be  Increased  by  degrees, 
as  the  plant  Is  approaching  its  mnturity.  It  must  be 
likewbie  consider*^  that  exotics  require  a  far  higher 
temperature  for  forcing  purposes  than  planU  grown  in{ 


a  more  moderate  clime ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  lattei 
roust  not  be  subjected  Ut  as  great  heat  as  the  former. 
Forcing  is  genonUlv  carried  on  in  what  are  termed  hot- 
houses, which  are  heated  by  stoves  and  built  of  glass, 
with  paved  floors,  in  order  to  allow  the  bent  and  light 
afforded  by  the  sun  to  enter.  The  Dutch,  who  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  this  horticultural  art,  however, 
carry  on  their  forcing  in'nits  heated  by  the  fermentation 
of  manure.  The  art  of  forcing  plants  must  not  be  con-, 
founded  with  tlie  art  (if  growing  them  in  artifidal  cli-L 
mates,  though  in  both  cases  the  gardener  proceeds  on( 
the  same  principle — viz.,  the  imitation  of  nature.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  is  the  want  of 
light:  and  hence  the  earlier  in  the  season  that  any 
forced  crop  is  produced,  the  greater  la  itt  deficiency  in 
color  and  flavor.  Elect riclty  Is  now  sncceesfnl ly  employ«a 
as  a  forcing  agent    See  Elrctrical  AoRiriTi.TtTBK. 

Forc'lnar-honse,  n.  A  hot-honse  for  raising  plants, 
flowers  and  fruits,  earlier  in  the  seaaou  than  they  would 
naturally  grow. 

Forcipa'tion,  n.    The  act  of  seising  with  pincers. 

Ford,  (/'larrf ,)  n.  [A.  S.  ford ;  Oer.  fu^th,  from  f&hren, 
to  lead.1  That  part  of  a  river  where  the  water  is  suffi- 
ciently shallow  to  admit  of  any  person  or  persons  crossing 
by  means  of  wading,  without  having  recourse  to  a  bridge, 
ferry,  or  any  other  means  of  transportation.  In  mili- 
tary operations,  fords  are  of  the  greatest  service  to  an 
army.  They  are  generally  fonnd  either  in  the  wideet 
part  of  the  river,  where  the  current  is  not  so  strong,  or 
in  a  diagonal  line  with  the  salient  angles  of  any  bend 
of  the  stream.  Fords  for  infantry,  to  be  really  useful, 
should  not  be  more  than  three  feet  In  depth,  and  those 
for  cavalry  should  not  exceed  four  feet  From  the  ra- 
pidity of  some  currents,  fords  of  greater  depth  are  gen- 
erally unsafe. 

— A  stream ;  a  current,  without  any  consideration  of  pas- 
sago  or  shallowness. 

"  Permit  mj  ghost  to  pass  ths  Btygiaa  /brd."— Dryifoii. 

— p.  a.  To  pass  or  cross,  as  a  river  or  other  water  by  tread- 
ing or  walking  npon  the  bottom ;  to  pass,  as  through 
water,  by  wading;  to  wade  through. 

Ford'able,  a.  That  may  be  waded  or  passed  through 
on  foot 

Ford'ablenefls,  n.  SUte  of  being  fordable. 

Ford,  John,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  English  drama- 
tists, B.  1580.  Uttle  is  known  of  bis  life.  His  genius, 
truly  poetical,  is  lyric  rather  than  dramatic.  His  etirliest 
piece,  acted  in  1820,  was  the  romantic  plav.  The  Lover's 
Jielaneholjf,  which  contains  his  famous  description  of 
the  nightingale.  His  manner,  both  of  feeling  and  of 
expression,  may  be  well  gathered  fh>m  that  work  and 
his  Broken  Heart;  and  some  of  the  most  touching  pas- 
sages in  English  poetry  may  be  read  in  his  revolting 
play,  *Ti8  Pity  Shti  a  Whore.    D.  about  1640. 

Ford,  in  lUinni*,  a  N.K.  central  co. ;  oreti,  about  490  sq.  m. 
Hierrn.  Mid<ile  Fork  of  Vermilion  river.  Surface^  l«vei ; 
»i/,  fertile.     Cap.  Pax  ton.    Fop.  (1890)  l?,^^. 

Ford,  in  Ohio,  a  pivt-offloe  of  OeaiiKH  county. 

Ford'ham,  in  Sew  York,  formerly  a  post-village  of 
Westcliester  oo.,  now  part  of  New  York  city,  to  which  it 
was  annexed  in  I87:t.  It  in  the  seat  of  two  pronihirnt 
Boman  Catholiu  institution*— i4t  John's  College  and 
St  Joseph's  TheoloiricMl  St^minai^,  fonnde<l  in  1»41. 

Fordliam,  in  Wieoomttn,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  abt. 
37  m.  N.N.W.  of  Portage. 

FordfMhe  Bayou,  (for'dnth''bay^,)  in  Lnmsiana, 
enters  the  Atchafalaya  Bayou  from  Iberville  parish. 

Ford  River,  or  Foet  Rivik,  in  Michigan,  enters  Green 
Bay  fhim  Delta  co. 

— A  postH)fnce  of  Delta  co. 

Fords' ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Ohio  oo., 
about  130  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Frankfort 

Fords' vl lie,  in  Mitsitsippi,  a  post- village  of  Marion 
CO.,  altont  100  m.  8.  I*y  K.  of  Jackson. 

For'dyce,  in  l\nmytrania,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

Fore.  a.  [A  8.  fore;  Ger.  tor;  Lat.  pro.]  Prior  or  an- 
terior in  place,  time,  order,  or  importance ;  advanced ; 
being  or  coming  in  advana*  of  something :  coming  finit ; 
anterior;  preceding;  prior.  —  Antecedent;  as,  the /ors 
part  of  a  discourse.  —  Being  in  front  or  toward  the  face ; 
as,  the /ore  part  of  a  garment — This  word  seldom  oc- 
curs separately  as  an  acljective.  but  is  mostly  found  in 
composition,  with  the  above  significations. 

—adv.  In  the  part  that  precedes  or  goes  first 

— ft.  (Naut.)  The  sea  term  for  the  part  of  the  ship  near 
the  head. 

Fbr^  and  aft.  (Kaut.)  From  stem  to  stem  of  a  ship ; 
fhim  one  en«l  of  a  vessel  to  the  other. —  Fnre-and-aft 
tail*  are  the  Jibs,  driver,  and  staysails. 

Fore,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  Westroeath, 
about  3  m.  £.  of  Castle  Pollard. 

Foreadmonlsh,  v.  a.  To  admonish  or  warn  before 
the  act  ot  event. 

Forearm',  r.  a.  To  prepare  for  attack  or  resistance 
before  the  time  of  need. 

Fore'arm,  n.  That  part  of  the  arm  which  is  farthest 
advanced ;  the  part  between  the  elltow  and  the  wrist  — 
See  Abm. 

Forearmed',  a.  Armed  beforehand. 

Fore'bajr,  n.  That  portion  of  a  mill-race  where  the 
water  is  thrown  upon  the  wheel. 

Forebode',  r.  a.  [A.  8.  fore,  and  hodnn^  to  announce : 
Oer.  bote,  a  messenger.  See  BoDB.]  To  foretell ;  to  pre- 
dict; t«»  prognosticate:  v^  to  fnrehode  goo<l  or  bad  for 
tnne.  —  To  l>e  prescient  of;  to  foreknow;  to  have  a  se- 
cret sense,  as  of  something  fnture. 
"  My  heart  fitrthodu  I  ne'er  shall  we  yoo  nw."'—I>rfd«H. 

Forebode'ment,  n.  A  presaging;  prognostication. 

Forebod'er,  n.  A  pn>gnosticator ;  a  siwthsayer;  a 
foreknower.  "  ^-^^^^-^-^^ 
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Forebod'lnir*  *>•  Prognottlcatfoii. 
Forebod'lntfly,  udv.  lu  a  Jureboding  manner. 
Fore'kMMly,  m.  (Anat.)  Tii«  cliMt. 

{.\aut.)  All  that  put  liou  of  a  reMol  extending  from 
tlie  iiiikiiiUi>»»t  to  tUe  IuimI. 
For€^-braee«  **•  (iVai«<.)  A  rope  applieil  t>  the  fore- 
jarU^im,  to  change  the  poeition  of  uie  loruMul  occa- 
sionally. 
Fore'eaat,  n.  Contrirance  beforehand;  antecedent 
policy;  iMreeight;  forethought. 

"A\mM  f  that  Wsrwtok  had  no  mote  /brccMe."— A«te 
— Prerl«iou,  or  the  antecedent  detenu! nation  proceeding 
from  it. 

"  llem'rf  and  fbnemtt  Just  rttarea  •&«•«• : 
That  pohited  back  to  jontta,  ttaU  oo  to  af*."— Aipc. 

~^.  o.  To  scheme  beforehand ;  to  plan  before  execution ; 
to  a^nst,  contrive,  or  appoiut  beforehand.  —  To  toreeee ; 
to  provide  against. 

-~v.  n.  To  form  a  scheme  previously ;  to  contrive  before- 
hand. 

Fore'caater,  n.    One  who  contrivee  beforehand. 

Forecastle,  (/dr'kasl,)  n.  {liaut.)  A  short  deck 
placed  in  fh>nt  of  a  ship  above  the  upper  deck.  It  is 
generally  terminated  at  each  end,  in  shipe  of  war,  by  a 
breastwork,  the  foremast  port  reaching  to  the  beak- 
bend,  and  the  after  portion  reaching  to  the  fore^halns. 
This  part  of  a  ship  used  to  be  very  much  elerated 
in  former  times,  for  the  accommodation  of  archers  and 
cross-bowmen ;  whence  the  term  fortouUU. 

Forechos'en,  a.  Pre-elected. 

Foreclt'ed,  a.  Previously  quoted. 

Foreclose',  v.  a.  To  shut  out  thoroughly ;  to  ibot  up ; 
to  preclude ;  to  stop ;  to  prevent. 

{Law.)    To  shut  up ;  to  bar.    Used  of  the  process  of 
dcetroving  an  equity  of  redemption. 

Foreelos'are,  n.  Theactof  forecloefng;  prevention. 
{Law.)  The  proceeding  of  a  mortgagee  to  compel  the 
mortgagor  to  elect  whether  to  redeem  the  pledge  or 
submit  to  the  extinguishment  of  his  right  in  the  prop- 
erty, styled  his  equUji  of  redrmptitm.  In  some  cases, 
however,  tlie  mortgagt*e  obtains  a  decree  fora  saieof  the 
laud  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  court,  in 
which  case  the  proceeds  are  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
incumbrances,  according  to  their  priority.  This  practice 
hail  been  adopted  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  S. 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  other 
States. 

Foredate',  v.  a.  To  date  before  the  true  time. 

Fore'deek,  n.  The  forward  part  of  a  deck,  or  of  a  ship ; 
the  fore. 

Foredeslffn,  {fort^U-tinief,)  v.  a.  To  plan  beforehand ; 
to  design  previously. 

Foredeter'inlne,  v.  a.   To  decree  beforehand. 

Foredoom',  v.  a.  To  doom  beforehand;  to  predestinate. 

Fore'end,  n.  The  anterior  part. 

ForeYather,  n.  An  ancestor ;  a  progenitor ;  one  who 
precedes  another  in  the  line  of  genealogy,  in  any  degree, 
— usually  in  a  remote  degree. 

ForeTeellny,  n.  A  presentiment. 

Forefcnd%  r.  a.   To  ward  off;  to  keep  off;  to  hinder; 

to  avert ;  to  prevent  approach ;  to  forbid ;  to  proliibit. 

**  Naj.  heavens  fbrt/end  /  "  —  Skmkt. 

—To  defend ;  to  guard ;  to  secure. 

Fore'fliiir^r,  n.  The  finger  next  to  the  thumb;  the 
index-finger. 

ForeToot,  n. ;  pi.  FoRcrur.  One  of  the  anterior  feet  of 
a  quadruped  or  multiped.  —  A  contemptuous  term  for 
the  hand. 

Fore-flront,  {for^fruni,)  n.  The  foremost  part. 

{NttU.)  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  fore  extremity  of  the 
keel  of  a  ship,  from  which  the  stum  arises. 

Fore'-Sanw^er,  n.  {Naut.)  A  short  piece  of  rope  grafted 
on  a  harpoon,  to  which  a  line  is  attached  when  used. 

Forei^o',  r.  a.,  {imp.  forkwkxt;  pp.  poreooxk.)  To  give 
up;  to  ren«»uii<e:  to  resign.  —  To  forl>ear  to  possessor 
enjoy ;  voluntarily  to  avoid,  as  the  enjoyment  of  good. 
To  go  liefore;  to  precede;  as,  ihti foregoing  remark. 

— To  lose. 

"  LoTO.  .  . .  whose  violent  property />r«yo««  Itaelf."  —  Shaka, 

Foregpo'lnff.  r.  a.  Going  before,  in  time  or  place ;  an< 
tocuUent;  previous;  precedinjc;  former. 

Foregrone',  p.  a.  Given  up ;  forliorno  to  be  possessed 
or  enjoyed.  —  Predetermined ;  made  up  or  decided  be- 
forehand ;  as,  aybirpon*  conclusion. 

Fore'Brronnd,  n.  {Paint.)  Thu  part  of  the  field  or  ex- 
panse of  a  picture  which  seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 

Foreliand,  n.  That  part  of  a  horse  which  is  belore  the 
rider. 

—a.  Done  early ;  done  sooner  than  is  customary. 

Fore'banded,  a.    £.ir]y;    timely;    se.-iAonable ;    as, 

forthandfd  care. —  Fornu-d  in  the  forey»art«,  as  a  horse. 

"  A  tutMlantial  twast.  hrnxtXj  forthandcd."  —  Drgdeii. 

— In  easy  circnnisbinces ;  not  behind-hau«l. 

"  A  /orthanded,  tbriftj  man."  —  Eaurtkome. 

Forehead,  {for'fd,)  n.  Thnt  part  of  the  fitce  which  ex- 
tends from  the  hair  on  the  top  o(  the  lieud  to  the  eyes. — 
Impudence;  confidence;  a^suruiice. 
"  These  men  otforthead  are  magnlflcent  in  promUci."'—  CoUitr. 

Fore'-book,  n.  *XatU.)  A  breast-hook. 

Fore'-konie.  n.  'I  he  hor^e  that  tiova  tbrcmost  in  a  team. 

Forelnpn,  {for'rinA  a.  [Fr.forain  ;  L:\t.f oran'-tui,  from 
forat^  foris,  abroiia.  out  of  d<Kirs.]  Ontlanilisli ;  exter- 
nal;  extraneous;  belonging  to  another  nation  or  coun- 
try: alien;  not  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides; 
strange;  produce*!  in  a  distant  country  or  Jurisdiction; 
c«>niin;X  from  another  country :  fi!*,for*'ign  parta,  foreign 
iiffalrs,  a /or<i/7n  enemy.  —  Not  UdouKing;  not  con- 
nected ;  not  pertinent ;  not  attuciiing ;  not  to  the  pur- 


pose: ezelnded;  not  admitted;  aa, /orn^^  to  the  pur- 
pone,  foreign  from  tlie  argument.  —  lleld  at  a  distance ; 
adventitiotis;  not  native  or  natural. 

{Law.)  Kvery  nation  is  foreign  to  all  other  nations; 
and  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union  are  for- 
vi^u  to  each  other,  with,  respect  to  their  municipal  laws, 
But  the  reciprocal  relations  between  the  national  Gov- 
ernment  and  the  several  Statee  are  not  considered  as 
foreign,  but  domestic. 

For'elini  Jadflrmeiiti  {Law.)  The  Judgment  of  a  foi> 
ei^n  tribunal.  Such  J uUgment^  may  be  evidenced  by  ^x- 
empli/icatiotu  eerti&e^^  under  the  great  seal  of  the  state  or 
country  where  the  Judgment  is  recorded,  or  under  the  seal 
of  the  court  where  the  Judgment  remains.  With  regard 
to  Judgments  in  courts  of  sister  States  of  the  U.  States, 
it  i«  enacted  by  the  Acts  of  llay  20, 1790,  and  March  27, 
1804,  Uiat  they  shall  be  proved  or  admitted  in  any  other 
court  within  the  U.  States,  by  the  attestotion  of  the 
clerk  and  the  seal  of  the  court  annexed ;  together  with 
a  certificate  of  the  Judge,  chief  Justice,  or  presiding  ma- 
gistrate, as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  said  attestation  is 
in  due  form :  and  that  such  records  and  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings shall  have  such  faith  and  credit  given  to  them 
in  every  court  within  the  U.  States,  as  they  have  by  law 
or  usage  in  the  courts  of  the  State  from  whence  they  are 
or  shall  be  taken. 

Forelvn  Ijaws.  {Law.)  The  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try. The  courts  do  not  Judicially  take  notice  of  foreign 
laws;  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  proved  as  &cts.  &c- 
emplified  or  sworn  copies  of  written  laws  and  other  pub- 
lic doi-uments  roust,  as  a  general  thing,  be  produced 
when  they  can  be  produced ;  but  should  they  be  refused 
by  the  competent  anthoritiea,  then  inferior  proof  mav 
be  admitted.  The  effect  of  foreign  laws,  when  proved, 
is  properly  referable  to  the  court;  the  object  of  the 

f»roof  is  to  enable  the  court  to  instruct  the  Jur^  what  is, 
n  point  of  law,  the  result  fh>ra  foreign  Uws  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  matters  in  controversy  before  them.  The 
court  are,  therefore,  to  decide  which  is  the  proper  evi- 
dence of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  and  when  evi- 
dence is  given  of  those  laws,  the  court  are  to  Judge  of 
their  applicability  to  the  matter  in  issue. 

For'el^aer,  n.  A  person  bom  in  a  foreign  country,  or 
without  the  country  or  Jurisdiction  of  which  one  speaks. 
In  the  U.  States,  any  one  who  was  born  in  some  other 
country  than  the  U.  States,  and  who  owes  allegiance  to 
some  foreign  state  or  country,  in  a  foreigner. 

For'eivnnetM,  n.  State  of  being  foreign ;  remoteness ; 
want  of  relation. 

Fore-lmafr'ine,  r.  a.  To  conceive  or  fkncy  before- 
hand, or  before  proofs. 

For^ndiT^,  {fort-juf,)  v.  a.  To  Judge  before  hearing 
the  facts  and  proofs ;  to  prejudge. 

Forfjadar'er,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  Judgment  by  which 
a  person  is  deprived  or  put  out  of  a  thing  in  question; 
a  Judgment  of  conipulsion. 

Foreknow.  {fore-nd\)  v.  a.  To  have  previous  knowl- 
edge of;  to  foresee. 

ForeknowlediT^,  (fore-nol'/y.)  n.  Knowledge  of  a 
thing  before  it  happens;  prescience. 

For'el,  n.  [L.  Lat.  fodruM.  fortUus,  fordiut;  Fr.  four- 
rraii,  a  sheath.]  A  kind  of  parchment  or  vellum  for- 
merly much  used  for  covering  books. 

Fore'land,  n.  A  promontory  or  cape;  a  point  of  land 
extending  into  the  sea;  a  headland. 

(jFbr/.)  A  piece  of  ground  between  the  vrall  of  a  place 
and  the  moat. 

Fore'lands,  (Morth  nnd  Soath.)  two  headlands 
on  the  S.B.  coast  of  England,  and  on  the  E.  seaboard  of 
the  CO.  of  Kent ;  the  first,  ur  iV.  Fortlandy  forms  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  co. ;  it  projtM^ts  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a 
bastion,  and  consists  of  chalky  cliffs  nearly  200  feet  in 
height.  A  light-house  of  the  first  class,  having  a  fixed 
li^^ht  elevated  340  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  vras 
erected  on  this  promontory  In  1688;  Lat.  b\^  22^  IS/'  N., 
Lon.  1°  27'  W.  The  S.  Foreland,  about  16  m.  8.  of  the 
former,  consists  also  of  chalky  cliffs,  and  has  two  light- 
houses, with  fixed  lights,  erected  upon  it,  to  wnrn  ships 
coming  from  the  S.  of  their  approach  to  the  Goodwin 
Sands.  The  N.  Foreland  \i  made,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  S.K.  extremity  of  the  port  of  London. 

Forelay',  v.  a.  To  lie  in  wait  for.  — To  lay  or  contrive 
bcforeiiiuid. 

Fore'lock,  n.  The  lock  of  hair  that  grows  fh>m  the 
forepart  of  the  head. 

To  take  time  by  the  forelock^  i.  e.,  to  avail  one's  self 
promptly  of  an  opportunity. 

{Xaut.)  On  shipboard,  a  small  Iron  wedge  driven 
throu;;ii  a  hole  in  a  bolt  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  out 
of  position. 

Fore'man,  n.;  pi.  Fork'mex.  The  chief  man  of  a  Jury, 
wlio  acts  as  their  speaker.  —  A  chief  workman ;  an  over- 
seer: a  superintendent. 

Fore'maat,  n.  {Xaut.)  The  mast  nearest  to  the  bow 
in  all  vosseU  carrying  more  tlian  one  mast. 

Foremen 'tloned,  a.  Recited  or  written  in  a  former 
part  of  the  same  diHcourse. 

Fore'most,  a.  [A.S.  fnrm^xt.]  First  in  place,  rank,  or 
dignity;  most  advanced ;  first  in  time. 

Forenamed',  a.  Nominated  before;  mentioned  be- 
fore in  the  same  writing  or  discourse. 

Fore'noon,  n.  The  former  part  of  the  day,  fh}m  the 
morning  to  meridian  or  noon. 

Foren'slc.  Foken'sical,  a.  [hnt.  forennt,  from  forum. 
a  market-place,  -  where,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  courts  of 
Justice  were  held.]  Belonging  to  the  forum,  where  pub- 
lic courts  were  held :  pertaining  to  c«»urt8  of  Judicature: 
u*«ed  in  courts  of  leg.il  proceedings ;  Judicial ;  argument- 
ative; na.  forensic  eloquence.. /ormjn'c  authority. 

Foren'Mle,  n.  In  Harvard  University,  and  perhaps  In 
other  American  colleges,  a  written  argument  in  wliich 


the  student  roust  maintain  either  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative  of  a  given  question. 

Foreordain,  v. a.  To  preordain;  to  predeatiaatt; 
to  predet««rmine 

Foreordlna'tlon,  n.  Previous  appointment;  pre- 
Uetermiuatiuii ;  predeetination. 

Fore'part,  ii.  The  part  first  in  time;  the  part  uiQ*t 
ail vaiiced  in  place;  the  beginning. 

Fore'plane.  n.    (Cbrp.)    The  Pusr^ 

Foreprom'ised,  a.    I're-engaged. 

Foreqnot'ed,  a.  Cited  before ;  quoted  in  a  faregoiBf 
part  of  the  work. 

Foreran',  imp.  of  Forkruk.  q.  v. 

Forerun  ,  v.  a.  {imp  porxrajt.  pp.  nm.tMVii.)  To  ad- 
vance before ;  to  precede,  or  have  tne  start  of. 

— ^To  come  before  aa  an  earnest  of  aomething  to  follow; 
to  introduce  as  a  harbinger. 

"  And  pltjstUl/brenaMapproaohlog  leva." — JhfinL 

Foremn'ner,  n.  A  messenger  sent  before  to  gfr* 
notice  of  the  approach  of  others;  a  harbinger;  a  prf- 
cursor ;  a  prognoatic ;  a  sign  foreshadowing  soraethiag 
to  follow. 

••  Loss  of  sight  Is  th0/n%rmmmtr  ef  death."—  SraO. 
(Naut.)    A  pieceof  ragt^minating  theatray  lineof 
the  log-line. 

Foresail,  {fanf$elj)  n.  {Naui.)  The  long  lower  square 
aail  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship ; — the  fore-and-aft  sail  ud 
the  foremast  of  a  schooner :  —  the  triangular  sail  before 
the  mast  of  a  sloop  attached  to  the  stay  which  lewk 
firom  the  maat-head  to  the  foot  of  the  bowsprit. 

Foresee',  r. «.  {imp.  pokksaw,  j»;*.  poRxscx?r.)  To  m« 
or  know  an  event  before  it  happeua;  to  have  preedence 
of;  to  foreknow. 

— «.  n.    To  exercise  foresight 

Foreshad'OW.  v.  a.    To  typify  i»eforehand. 

Foreshad'OWiny,  n.  Act  of  shadowing  beforehand; 
anticipation. 

Fore'ulllp.  n.    The  forward  part  of  a  ship. 

Foreshort'en,  v.  a.  (Attn/.)  To  shorten,  in  draw- 
ing and  painting,  the  parts  of  figure*  that  stand  for- 
ward; to  represent  figures  as  they  appear  to  the  eye 
when  viewed  obliquely. 

Foreshort'enlnfr,  n.  {Paint,  k  IWgp.)  The  method 
of  drawing,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  per- 
spective, tne  limbs  or  body  of  a  human  being,  or  the 
body  of  an  animal,  when  we  are  lookinfc  directly  afraiiMt 
either  of  them.  In  a  position  which  shows  their  breadth 
while  it  conceals  their  length,  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially. Or,  in  other  words,  foreshortening  occurs  wlieo 
the  latter  is  either  approaching  or  receding  from  na.  and 
when  the  former  is  extended,  either  toward  us  or  frr4B 
us,  in  a  direction  varying  lVx>m  a  line  which  is  at  riglit 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  to  another  that  is  pa^ 
allel  with  It,  under  the  former  of  which  conditions  it 
wonid  be  seen  foreshortened  to  the  gr^itest  poeslMs 
degree,  while  under  the  latter  it  would  be  viewed  in  its 
entire  length.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
treatment  of  light  and  shadow  in  foref^hortening  th« 
arm,  leg,  or  body  of  a  human  being,  or  the  carcass  and 
legs  of  an  animal,  that  the  effect  produced  may  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  the  Intention  of  the  draughtsman,  and 
that,  although  the  object  is  shortened  in  dravring,  so 
that  the  fW>nt  or  forepart  only  is  presented  tu  the  view 
of  the  spectator,  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  it  possess^ 
length,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  an  extended  arm,  that  it 
is  projecting  IVom  the  trunk  to  an  extent  compatibls 
with  the  position  In  which  it  is  plsced.  Practice  in  fore- 
shortening may  be  best  obtain^  by  making  drawings 
from  plaster-casts  of  fiKures  and  animals  placed  in  dif- 
ferent positions ;  but  the  principle  may  be  readily  seen 
by  placluRa  wooden  cylinder  on  a  vertical  l>ar  and  turn- 
ing it  round,  first  in  the  horixontal  plane  passing  through 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  then  aliove  and  below  that 
plane,  while  its  outline  sssumes  all  forms  between  that 
of  a  circle  when  its  end  is  directly  opposite  the  eye,  and 
that  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  when  tlie  eye  be- 
holds its  entire  length.  In  all  position»  between  these 
extremes,  the  cylinder  will  present  examples  of  fore- 
shortening, although  the  term  is  more  strictly  confined 
to  the  view  an  object  presents  when  its  length  is  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, or  varying  but  little  tronx  it. 

Foreanow^  r.  a.  {imp.  rottEBn*mja>, pp.  poRrsnowx.) 
To  predict ;  to  prognosticate ;  to  foretell ;  to  repreeent 
beforehand. 

Fore'nlde,  n.  The  troni  side ;  alwt,  a  specious  outside. 

Fore'ulyllt,  n.  Prescience;  foreknowledge:  prognos- 
tication.—  Provident  care  of  futurity;  foreknowledge 
accompanied  with  prudence ;  forethought. 

(-Sure.)  Any  reading  of  the  levelling  t^taff  at  the  given 
statioD  except  the  back-sight.  —  The  bearing  taken  by 
a  compass  forward. 

Foreslgr^nify,  v.  a.  To  betoken  previously;  to  fore- 
shadow ;  to  typify. 

Fore'Hkin,  n.    {Anat.)    The  prepuce. 

Forenpok'en,  a.    Previously  spoken. 

For'eat,  n.  [Vr.forit;  h.  hut.  forefta;Qer.forst.]  An 
extensive  surface  of  country  naturally  covered  with  trees 
and  nnd'Tgrowth,  as  distinguished  from  a  plantation 
which  has  been  made  by  srt.  ForcMtsare  interesting  in 
many  ways,  as  they  may  l»e  said  to  mark  the  track  of  t  ivi- 
lizatlon,  besides  l>eing  of  the  utmost  utility  to  man,  both 
from  local  as  well  as  atmospherical  influences.  TheCal- 
edonian  and  llercynian  forests  are  the  first  we  read  of 
as  celebrated  in  history;  the  former  being  the  retreat 
of  the  Picts  and  Scot*  In  North  Britain,  the  Utter  ex- 
tending from  Switzerland  to  Transylvania.  In  the  time 
of  Cflpsar,  a  Journey  through  this  forest  was  computed 
to  last  over  sixty  days,  or  more.    Forests  were  greatly 
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Tenentad  bj  the  Romans  mod  other  ancient  peoi^ee, 
tem|^  being  often  erected  and  Mcrlflcee  ordained  in 
their  honor.  This  may  be  oouaidered  one  of  the  greateet 
rceeuns  for  the  Dniide'  living  in  them,  ai  it  wae  thought 
much  more  aacred  to  dwell  onder  treee  than  en  pUm 
dkoMf— In  the  open  field.  Foreeta  supply  man  with 
msuy  neceasariee.  Timber  and  ^tel«  ipedicliial  and 
DoaHsblng  plants,  all  trace  their  souroe  to  the  luxuriant 
ftjrest,  wUU:h  also  aflbrde  shelter  to  the  houseless,  and 
a  field  of  occupation  to  the  hunter  and  lumberman. 
European  forestn  are  mostly  composed  of  oak,  elm, 
beech,  poplar,  ash,  alder,  plane,  willow,  lime,  and  birch, 
not  to  speak  of  the  nnmbers  of  wild  ai^le,  pear,  and 
other  fruit  trees ;  besides  pine,  fir,  and  cypress  in  pro- 
fusion, with  many  species  of  brushwood  and  rines.  In 
Norway,  the  forest-laud  extends  np  to  Drontheim,  which 
is  in  latitude  6^39  uurth.  Switserland  is  well  wooded, 
sod  oaks  and  firs  are  found  at  a  leTel  over  4,0U0  feet 
sbove  the  sea.  France  has  some  fine  examples,  her 
Yviety  of  climate  being  fiivorable  to  the  growth  of 
Bsny  species  of  treee,  some  of  which,  indeed,  belong  to 
a  modi  warmer  climate ;  the  forests  of  the  Ardennes, 
Compeigne,  and  Fontainebleau  may  be  mentioned  as 
iDstsDOss  of  the  expanses  she  has  covered  with  trees. 
In  Italy,  the  plains  of  Ravenna  aflbrd  a  wide  scope  for 
the  loxuriance  of  furest-life,  and  the  pine  grows  there 
veiy  extensively;  most  of  the  oak,  too,  used  in  the 
SngUsh  navy  for  ahipbnilding  purpoaea,  comea  from 
Italy.  In  Germany, the  Schwarswald  (Black  Foreat), 
Tharlncer-Wald,  Speaaart,  Ac,  are  of  considerable  ex- 
teot  and  distingoiahed  for  pictnreaqneneas.  There  the 
foreits  are  cultivated  and  preserved  with  the  strictest 
ears  by  the  govenunenta  of  the  difl'erent  Statea.  Bua* 
d%  buvsver,  b«iars  away  the  palm  for  her  abundance 
of  forests,  ai>d  sume  of  the  fiueet  timber  in  the  world 
comes  from  her  porta  on  the  Baltic.  The  districu  of 
Tver  and  Novgorod  are  re;;ularly  covered  vrith  wood, 
and  the  fbrest  of  Volkousky  is  considered  the  largest  in 
Earope.  Poland,  too,  resembles  Russia  in  this  matter, 
and  ^e  may  be  considered  the  second  best  well-wooded 
cooatry.  But  for  the  king  of  forests,  the  rsader  must 
kwk  to  our  continent,  where,  both  in  the  north  and 
south,  the  vegetation  appears  to  possess  no  limits.  In 
the  United  SUtes,  nevertheless,  the  forests,  though  yet 
of  immense  extent,  are  nq>idly  disappearing,  through 
the  Unmigration  into  the  country,  and  the  dilhisiou  of 
the  settlers;  but  in  South  America,  the  whole  of  the 
valley  of  the  Amason,  which  embracea  one-third  of  the 
catire  area  of  that  country,  is  one  vust  forest.  It  would 
be  impassible  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  species 
of  trees  which  are  there  to  be  found:  for  there  are 
^ipareQtly  a  vast  number,  and  the  aixe  of  the  individual 
trees  is  generally  atiipendona.  England  ahK>,  in  early 
times,  was  covered  with  forests,  which  subsequently,  as 
being  waste  land,  came  to  bo  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  cn^wo ;  and,  as  abounding  with  game  of  various 
kinds,  were  carefully  protected,  aud  were  seized  for  the 
crown— as  for  example  what  Liecame  the  "  New  Forest " 
^^  persons  being  prohibited  from  hunting  in  them  but 
the  king  or  persona  authorized  by  him.  After  the 
tioM  of  the  Conquest  the  forests  came  to  be  guarded 
with  greater  strictntsss,  tlieir  number  was  increased, 
and  their  bounds  enlarged,  and  trespassers  were  pun- 
ished with  greater  severity.  Finally,  a  systeip  of  laws 
•ad  courts  for  tiieir  administration  was  established,  by 
which  not  only  all  offences  touching  the  royal  forests 
were  tried,  but  all  persons  living  upon  these  properties 
ffotemed.  The  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  poesesaied  68 
forsMs,  U  chases,  aud  781  parks.  A  chase  is  a  smaller 
kind  of  forest,  not  subject  to  the  forest  laws,  and  which 
Bay  be  in  the  hands  of  a  subject;  whereas  a  forest  can 
only  be  held  by  the  crown.  A  park  differs  from  a  forest 
orchsse  in  being  of  smaller  extent  and  inclosed.  The 
Gooqneror,  who  is  said  to  have  regarded  the  red  deer 
with  a  sort  of  parental  affection,  eruicted  very  severe 
penalties  against  treepaosei-s,  aud  the  killing  of  a  stag  or 
boar  vss  visited  with  lues  of  sight.  His  successors  were 
credited  with  still  greater  severity,  and  it  is  oaid  that  the 
killing  uf  any  of  tiie  beasts  of  chase  within  a  foront  was 
panisliable  as  murder.  Vast  tracts  of  country  were 
dr|»>tHiiated  in  order  to  create  new  forests,  or  to  extend 
tbr  limits  of  old  ones,  and  under  the  color  of  forest-law 
tb«  most  cruel  nnd  horrid  oppressions  were  exeirised. 
At  length,  however,  many  of  these  hardships  were  re- 
m<nM  by  the  chttrta  dt  foretta,  obtained  in  the  0th  year 
of  Henry  III.,  the  immunities  of  which,  says  Bhick- 
•tone,  were  **as  warmly  contended  for,  and  extoried 
trrm  the  king  with  as  much  difficulty,  as  those  of  the 
Magna  Charta  itself."  This  law,  still  unrepealed,  de- 
clare that  **  no  man  from  henc<>forth  shall  luee  either 
lif*"  or  member  for  killing  our  deer ;  but  if  any  man  be 
taken  and  convicted  for  taking  of  our  venison,  he  shall 
»»»ake  a  grievous  fine  if  he  have  anything  whereof;  and 
if  li«  have  nothing  to  lose,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  a 
yesr  and  a  day,  and  after  that  time,  if  he  cannot  find 
soflkieut  sorfti«!S,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm."— The 
prim-ipal  forests  of  England  are  the  New  Foi-est,  Sher- 
wood, Dean,  Winds* >r,  Epping,  Dartmoi>r,  Wychwood,  in 
Oxfordshire;  Salcey,  Wliittlebury,  and  lUxkingham,  In 
Northamptonshire;  Walthani,  in  Lincolnshire;  and 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  Dnritig  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  several  of  the  n»yiU  tracts  have  been  dis- 
afforested. According  to  HumlN)Klt.  the  direct  influ- 
en.-»  of  forests  on  climate  is  a  diminution  of  temiwr- 
atare,  which  Iseflected  either  by  screening  the  soil  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  by  the  evaporution  of  moist- 
ure from  the  leaves,  or.  thirdly,  by  the  uneven  surface 
wftlch  tiie  leaves  offer  to  the  cooling  prtKess  of  radia- 
tion. The  indirect  influence  of  forests  is  the  due  preser- 
^tion  of  moisture  in  the  different  countries,  in  the 
•aMy  of  rivers,  and  in  other  waya.    As  concerning 


the  waterflow,  forests  become  of  prime  importanos  m 
producers  of  a  cheap  source  of  water  power.  In  th« 
niture,  as  coal  liecomes  harder  to  obtain,  this  importance 
will  be  even  more  marked  than  at  present. 

For'est,  a.    Relating  to  a  forest ;  sylvan ;  rustic. 

— e.  a.    To  cover  with  trees  or  wood. 

For'est,  in  Deloirars,  a  post-office  of  New  Castle  co. 

Forrest,  in  Michiffan,  a  township  of  Genesee  co. 

For'est,  in  MiMnemta,  a  township  of  Rice  co. 

For'est,  in  Jlfwmn^mt,  a  post•vilh^(e,  cap.  of  Scott  co. 

For'esi,  in  New  ybrlc,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

For'esty  in  Ohio^  a  poet-village  of  Hardin  co.,  about  86 
m.  K.  by  B.  of  Bellefontaine. 

For'est,  in  iVnaiylraata,  a  N  JY.W.  co. ;  area,  about  410 
sq.  m.  hirers.  Clarion  or  Toby's  river,  and  Tionesta 
creek.  Surface,  broken;  toUf  fertile.  Cop.  Tionesta. 
Pbp.  (1890)  8,482. 

For'est,  in  Witcontin,  a  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

—A  town  of  of  RichUnd  co.,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Richland 
Centra. 

— -A  township  of  Vernon  co. 

Fore'stAflT.  n.  (^aiU.)  An  instrument  formerly  used 
for  taking  the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies. 

For'estiHr^y  *••  [^r-*  from  L.  Lat  fareatayiMm.]  ( Ettg. 
Law.)  A  duty  formerly  paid  to  the  king's  foresters. 
Also,  a  service  paid  by  foresters  to  the  king  of  England. 

For'estal,  a.    Pertaining  to  forests. 

Forestall',  v.  o.  [f  bre,  and  Stall,  q.  v.]  To  intercept 
and  buy  up  corn  and  provisions,  beftire  they  arrive  at 
the  market  stalls,  with  intent  to  sell  them  at  higher 
prices. — Hence,  by  extension,  to  take  beforehand;  to 
anticipate ;  to  hinder  by  prevention  or  preoccupation. 

Forestall'er. «.    One  who  forestalls. 

Fore'-staT,  n.  ( Aoat.)  The  rope  supporting  the  fore- 
mast of  a  ship. 

For'estbuiV,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Sullivan  co. 

For'eat  €3aiitonM«  a  distinctive  appellation  given  to 
the  Swiss  cautons  of  Luzerne,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
and  Uri,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  Lake  of  Luzerne. 
See  SwiTZKRLANn. 

For'est,  in  Oo^onrfa,  a  post-village  of  Sierra  county, 
on  Oregon  creek,  about  3*2  m.  N.£.  of  Nevada  City. 

For'esl  City,  in  Illmoia,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co., 
about  30  m.  8.S.W.  of  Pt^ria. 

Forrest  City,  in  Iowa,  a  flourishing  township  of 
Howard  co. 

— A  pos^town,  cap.  of  Winnebago  co.,  on  M.  St  St  L.  and 
B.,  C.  R.  ft  N.  R.  Rs.,  28  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Mason  City. 
Trade  center  of  a  rich  fkrming  region.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,200. 

For'est  City,  in  Jlfoine,  a  poet-town  of  Washington  co. 

For'est  City,  in  lftim6io<a,a  post-ofllce  of  Meeker  oo. 
on  Crow  river,  about  70  m.  W.K.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

For'est  City,  in  Jfusoari,  a  pos^town  of  Holt  co.,  on 
the  Missouri  nver,  about  68  m.  Hbove  St.  Joseph. 

Forrest  C*ity,  in  North  Carolma,  a  P.  0.  of  Washing- 
ton CO. 

For'est  City,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Tompkins  oo., 
about  150  m.  W.  of  All>any. 

For'est  City,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-ofllce  of  Potter  oo. 

Forrest  Cotta{r«9  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

Forrest  Creek,  in  South  CaroUiM^  enters  the  Tiger 
river,  from  Union  co. 

For'eatdale,  in  Maeeackueett*,  a  P.  0.  of  Barnstable  oo. 

For'ested,  a.    Covered  with  tr<fes  or  forests ;  wooded. 

Forrester,  n.  An  officer  appointed  to  watch  over  a  for- 
est, and  preserve  the  game. — An  inhabitant  of  a  forest 

Forrester,  in  JlficAt^a,  a  post-township  of  Sanilac  oo., 
about  86  m.  N.N.E.  of  Detroit 

For'est  Oroire,  in  New  Jersey,  a  poet-village  of  Glou- 
cester CO.,  about  29  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Camden. 

For'est  Grove,  in  Oregou,  a  post-village  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Hillsltoro. 

For'est  Hill,  in  Cal^omia,tk  poet-vUlage  of  Placer  oo., 
about  22  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

For' eat  Hill,  in  Indiana,  a  poet-office  of  Decatur  oo. 

For'est  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Harford  co. 

For'est  Hill,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Gratiot  co. 

For'eat  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Union  co. 

For'est  Hill.  In  Virgitda,  a  post- village  of  Brunswick 
CO.,  18  m.  W.  of  Jarrett's  Station. 

For'est  Hill,  in  Wett  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Summers  co. 

For'est  Home,  in  California,  a  post-village  ol  Ama- 
dor CO.,  about  18  m.  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

For'est  Home,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Poweshiek 
CO.,  about  U  ni.  S.W.  of  Montezuma. 

For'est  Home,  in  Mietouri,  a  P.  0.  of  Lawrence  oo. 

For'est  Home,  in  Netc  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Tompkins  co. 

For'est  House,  in  Penneylcania,  a  post-village  of  Pot- 
ter co. 

For'est  House,  in  Wiecimrin,  a  village  of  Waukesha 
CO.,  about  6  m.  N.N.E.  of  Waukesha. 

For'est  Iron  Works,  in  Penntytvania,  a  village  of 
Union  co. 

For'est  I^ake,  in  Penneyleania,  a  poet-township  of 
Susquehanna  co. 

For'estlRWn,  in  Nete  York,  a  poet-office  of  Monroe  co. 

For'est  Mills,  in  MiHne»ota,  a  P.  0.  of  GiKKlhue  co. 

Forwent  Mound,  in  Minneeoln,  a  village  of  Wubtiaha 
CO.,  about  16  m.  N.E.  of  Rochester 

For'eston,  in  lUinoiM,  a  post-vihajce  and  township  of 
Ogle  CO.,  al>out  12  m.  8.  of  the  city  of  Freeport  Also 
spelled  FoRBEOTON. 

For'eston,  in  loufa,  a  post-town  of  Howard  co.,  on  the 
Uppei  Iowa  river,  alnuit  .TO  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Decorah. 

For'est  Port,  in  Ntnc  York,  a  post-town  of  Oneida  co. 

For'estry,n.     The  art  ofcultivatinjcorfonning  forests. 

For'est-tree,  n.  A  tree  of  the  forest,  as  opposed  to 
fTuH4rtf  or  those  under  cultivation. 

I  For'estTille,  in  ConuvcticHt,  a  post-rilloge  of  Hartfocd 

I     CO.,  about  16  m.  W  JS. W.  of  Haitford. 


For'estTille,  in  lUimrii.    See  Femur  SrAnoN. 

—A  village  of  St^henson  co. 

For'estTille,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Madison  co, 

about  ao  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Anderson. 
For'estirille,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  IH*luM-Hre  co. 
For'est Ville,  in  Maryland.tk  P.  O.  of  Prince  George  co. 
For'estvllle,  in  JUichiganf  a  villag«  ol  Genesve  co., 

abt  16  m.  N.E.  of  Flint. 
— A  post-village  of  Sanilac  co.,  on  Lake  ilturon,  abt.  32  m. 

N.  of  Lexington. 
Forestvllle.  in  JtfiniMsnto,  a  post-township  of  Fillmore 

CO.,  abt  7  m.  W.  bv  S.  of  Preston. 
Forest  ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Wake  co., 

abt  15  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 
ForestvUIe*  in  New  York^  a  post-Tillage  of  ChauUn- 

qua  CO.,  about  8  m.  S.E.  of  Dunkirk. 
ForestTille,  in  South  Carolima,  a  P.  0.  of  Florence  oo 
Forestville,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Shenandoah  oo. 
Forestville,  in  Witcontin,  a  posV-township  of  Door 

CO.,  abt  2  m.  W.  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Fore'taste,  n.    Previous  ei^oyment  or  experience; 

antepast 

■T.  a.    To  have  previous  ei^oyment  or  experience,  as  of 

something;  to  anticipate.  —  To  taste  before  another. 
Foretell',  e.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  forxtold.)  To  tell  before 

an  event  happens ;  to  foretoken ;  to  foreshow;  to  predict 
— e.  n.  To  utter  prediction  or  prophecy. 
Foretell'er,  n.    One  who  predicts  or  prophesies;  a 

foreshower. 
Foretell'insr,  n.    A  declaration  of  something  fhture. 
Foretkink  ,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  poeithouout.)    To 

think  beforehand;    to  anticipate;    to  contrive   ante- 
cedently. 
— v.n.  To  contrive  beforehand. 

Foretkouirkt,  (fore-thawtf,)  a.    Predetermined;  da- 
liberate;  prepense. 
Fore'tkonflrkt,  n.  Anticipation ;  premeditation ;  foro- 

sight ;  provident  care. 
Foretkonvkt'fkl.  a.  Having  forethought 
Foretolien,  v.  a.  To  presignify ;  to  foreshow ;  to  prog^ 


Fore'token,  n.    A  prerions  sign ;  a  prognostic. 

Fore'tootk,  n.;  p<.  FomxTKnu.  (Anat.)  One  of  the 
teeth  in  the  fh>nt  part  of  the  month ;  an  incisor. 

Fore'top,  n.  The  top  part  in  fh>nt  as  of  a  head-dress. 
—  The  hair  on  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

(Naul.)    A  fhune  or  platform  about  the  top  of  the 
foremast 

Foretop'man,  n.  (Naut.)  A  seaman  whose  duties 
relate  to  the  foretc^  of  a  ship. 

Forev'er,  adv.  To  eternity;  through  endless  ages; 
constantly ;  continually ;  unchangeably ;  always ;  cease- 
lessly ;  endlessly ;  everlastingly ;  eternally. 

Forewarn',  v.  a.  To  admonish  l>eforehand ;  to  inform 
previously ;  to  give  previotis  notice  to ;  to  caution  be- 
forehand. 

For'ey,  Bus  FR^Dteio,  Marshal  of  France,  b.  in  Paris, 
1804,  was  admitU'd  to  th«  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr  in 
1822.  He  took  part  in  the  first  expedition  to  Algiers, 
and  disting^hcd  himself  at  the  battle  of  Medean,  in 
the  retreat  which  followed  the  first  siege  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  at  the  Iron  Gate*.  Having  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  battalion  of  cha$uurtHi-pied  in  1840,  he  went 
through  four  other  African  campsiitne,  and  returned  to 
France  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1844,  became  a  gen- 
eral in  1848,  took  an  active  part  in  the  coup  d'etat  of 
Deo.  1851,  and  was  made  a  general  of  division  and  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1852.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  placed  on  the  re- 
serve division  of  the  Army  of  the  Bast,  and  for  a  time 
held  the  command  of  the  sifge  force  before  Sebastopol. 
In  1867  he  was  nominated  to  the  first  divihion  of  the 
army  of  Paris.  He  commanded  this  division  during  the 
Italian  war  in  1860,  gained  at  Montebello  the  first  bat- 
tle of  the  campaign,  and  distinKuished  himself  at  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino,  being  wounded  at  the  latter.  When 
the  expedition  to  Mexico  was  decided  upon  in  1861,  F. 
received  the  command  of  the  French  troops.  After 
overcoming  many  obstacles,  and  fighting  several  san- 
guinary engagements,  he  attiickHi  and  stormed  the 
strong  post  of  Puebia,  thereby  throwing  open  the  road 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  For  this  service  he  was  made 
Marshal  of  France,  when  he  resigned  his  command  te 
Gen.  Uazaine,  and  returned  home,  receiving  the  com- 
mand of  the  2d  Cfrpt  d'armf*;  1863.  He  received  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  18&9,  and  vras 
called  to  the  senate  in  that  year.    D.  1872. 

For'fhr,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cnp.  of  Forfarshire,  is  eitu- 
ate<l  in  the  Vule  of  Strathmore.  14  m.  N.  of  Dundee. 
Mnnnf.  Linens,  osnaburgs  and  Highland  brogues.  Pop, 
(1891)  12,844. 

For'fhrsliire,  or  Aitors.  a  maritime  connty  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  E.  coast  of  that  kingdom,  having  E.  th« 
German  "Ocean.  S.  the  Frith  of  Tay  aud  co  Perth.  W. 
the  latter,  N.  ro.  Aberdeen,  and  N.E.  the  co.  of  Kincar- 
dine. It  is  of  an  liregular  shape,  and  comprises  an  nrMi 
of  889  sq.  m.,  or  fi68,760  acres.  DtK.  This  co.  is  nnturHlly 
divided  into  4  dists.,  whereof  the  first,  and  most  exten- 
sive, called  the  Brat$  of  Angus,  comprise*  all  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  from  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  till  it  lose«i  Itself  In  the  valley  of  Strathmore.  The 
mountains  in  this  division  occMsionally  present  bold, 
terrific  precipices.  The  second  division  consists  of  that 
portion  of  the  valley  of  StrathmorR  between  the  foot  of 
the  Urampianfl  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills  (Howe  of  Anpvs), 
and  is  generally  a  finely  diversified,  well  cultivated 
country.  The  ihird  division  conf  icts  of  a  portion  of  the 
SidlMWS,  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  and  attHining  a 
huitcht  of  fVom  1,200  to  1,400  ft.  S«ime  are  detMched,  and 
covered  with  heath;  others  are  well  cultivaied.  The 
fourtli  and  last  division  comprises  the  riclu  low-lying. 
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lerel  lands  between  the  SidUw  Hllli  and  the  aea,  and 
the  Frith  of  Tay.  Rirert.  The  N.  Kek,  S.  Eak,  Isla,  Ac. 
Min.  Limeetooe,  porphynr,  Jasper,  and  cairngorms. 
Pnd.  Cereals.  MatM{f.  Linens,  canvas,  leather,  rope. 
Ac.  Ship-boildiuff  is  extensively  carried  on.  Ch^f 
town*.  DundfHi,  Montnjee.  Arbroath,  and  Forfitf^  (the 
cap).     Pbp,  (1897)  278,800. 

Forfeit,  Ifor'JU,)  V.  a.  [Fr.  forfairt,  pp.  forfait;  L. 
\jtX.fori^acer^  from  foru^  outside,  and  faeert^  to  make.] 
To  do  amiss.  —  To  lose,  or  render  confiscable,  by  some 
fkult,  offence,  or  crime ;  to  lose  the  rig^t,  as  to  some  spe- 
cies of  property,  or  that  which  belongs  to  one;  to  alien* 
ate,  as  the  right  to  possess,  by  some  neglect  or  crime. 

— ri.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost,  or  the  right  to  which 
is  alienated  by  a  crime,  offence,  neglect  of  duty,  or  breach 
of  oootract ;  hence,  a  fine ;  a  mulct ;  a  penalty. 

—pL  A  game,  in  which  something  deposited  is  redeemed 
only  by  performing  some  sporttre  task  or  paying  a  tri- 
fling fine. 

ForTeltable,  a.    Subject  to  forfeiture. 

For'feited*  p.  a.  Lost  or  alienated  by  an  offence,  crime, 
or  breach  of  condition. 

For'reitare,  n.  [Fr.  forfaitwrt,  tnm  L.  Lat  farfor 
t»waJ\  {Eng.  Law.)  A  punishment  annexed  to  some 
illegal  act  or  negligence  in  the  owner  of  real  property, 
whereby  he  lo^es  all  bis  interest  therdn,  and  it  goes  to 
the  party  injured  as  a  recompense  for  the  wrong  which 
either  he  alone  or  the  public  with  him  has  sustained. 
Forfeitures  are  either  civil  or  criminal.  Civil  forfeitiu'e 
takes  place  when  some  alienation  is  made  contrary  to 
law,  as  in  mortmain ;  or  when  a  partictilar  tenant 
alienee  for  a  larger  estate  than  be  himself  has,  as  when 
a  tenant  for  life  makes  a  conveyance  in  fee.  Forfeiture 
for  criminal  causes  takes  place  in  treason  or  felony,  and 
for  one  ur  two  other  offences. 

{Amtr.  Law.)  F.  by  alienation  are  almost  unknown 
in  this  country,  and  the  most  Just  principle  prevails 
that  the  conveyance  by  the  tenant  operates  only  on  the 
interest  which  be  poese-ised,  and  does  not  affect  the  re- 
mainder-man or  re\ersioner.  Under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  U.  States,  F.  for  crimes  is  nearly  abol 
ished ;  and  when  it  occurs,  the  State  recovers  only  the 
title  which  thn  owner  liad.  —  An  estate  may  be  forfeited 
by  a  breach  or  non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed 
to  the  estate,  either  expressed  in  the  deed  at  itsorigiiutl 
creation,  or  implied  by  law,  from  a  principle  of  natural 
reason. 

Forflenla'rlie,  n.  pi.  (ZoiO.)  The  Barwig,  a  family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  sub-ord«;r  OrthopUra.  The 
Common  E^rvrig^FbrJUula  uwricularia  (Fig.  1045),  which 
may  be  given  as  type  of  the  family,  is  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  iiicli  in  length,  and  hni  a  some- 
what fliiltene«l  body;  thewing8bf-in^^f>4fi4?d 
under  very  short  and  truncated  >  lur^i  ur 
wing-4*Jii»es,  and  the  extremity  ol  iti'i."  nhJiiy- 
men  armed  with  a  horny  forceti-^.  Wli'^n 
alarmed,  the  insect  elevates  the  jitxUiiuifn, 
and  opens  these  forceps,  in  order  Ut  Ji^reiid 
itself  against  the  attack  of  encmiM.  Thou:gh 
not  produced  quite  perfect  from  the  v^m^ 
thH  Earwig  requires  but  a  very  smuli  iLi]«.nf]^4^, 
before  itarrivus  at  titat  state  wlikli  Urn  it 
for  flight  and  generation.  Itt  natural  ftinc- 
tion^i  are  never  suspen-led ;  from  th'^i  JiiAtsxtt 
it  leaves  the  egg,  it  continues  to  cjit,  Enov?^ 
leap,  and  pursue  its  prey;  and  a  skin,  wliieh 
inclosed  a  part  of  its  body  and  liziLlH*,  biiriti 
Itehind,  and  gives  full  play  to  a  sut  of  wings 
with  which  It  flies  in  pursuit  of  its  mate. 
Tbey  prefer  coul  and  damp  places,  collect 
under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  creep  into  crevices, 
fly  at  night,  and  devour  f^uit.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
crawl  into  the  ear. 

ForicMve',  imp.  of  Foroitb,  q.  v. 


Forye,  ( forj,)  n.  [  Fr.  forge ;  Sp.  fragua  ;  Lat.  fabriea, 
the  workshops  o(  %/aber  or  mechanic]  (Metal.)  The 
apparatus  or  works  for  heating  bars  of  iron  and  steel 


and  worldng  th^m  under  the  hammer.  Works  in  which 
cast-iron  from  the  blast  furnaces  is  converted  into  mal- 
leable iron  by  puddling  (q.  v.)  and  subsequent  hammer- 
ing, and  alsf)  where  the  native  ores  of  iron  are  reduced 
without  fusion  to  the  metallic  state,  are  also  called 
forxes.  Forges  are  required  of  various  dimensions, 
and  are  often  adapted  to  special  uses.  The  common 
blacksmith's  i^.  is  a  good  representative  of  the  smaller 
forges.  It  consists  of  a  hearth  in  the  platform  from 
2  to  21^  feet  high,  on  which  a  flre  of  flue  coal  is  kin- 
dled. A  hood  of  sheet-iron  above  the  flre  prevents 
the  escape  of  smoke  and  gases  into  the  room.  A  pair 
of  iMr^e  bellows,  or  a  blowing-apparatus,  worked  by 
a  lever  or  treadle  which  the  smith  can  operate  while 
tending  his  flre,  opens  by  means  of  an  iron  nozzle 
through  the  back  wall  of  the  F.  into  the  flre.  A  trough 
fliled  with  cold  water  stands  at  the  end  of  the  hearth  In 
which  the  tongs  and  heated  iron  may  be  cooled,  and 
which  serves  also  for  tempering  articles  of  steel.  Near 
the  hearth  stands  the  anvil  on  which  the  heated  Iron  is 
hammered.  These,  with  the  necessary  hammers,  rasps, 
punches,  drills,  vices,  Ac.,  constitute  the  ontflt  of  the 
forgo.  The  fuel  may  be  charcoal,  bituminous  coal, 
coke,  or  anthracite.  It  should  be  fk*ee  from  sulphur,  as 
this  luis  an  it^urioos  effect  on  the  iron ;  for  this  reason 
hard-wood  charcoal  is  an  excellent  material,  though 
bituminous  coal  is  very  generally  used.  Portable  forges, 
constructed  of  iron  and  containing  within  small  space 
the  bvllows^nd  water-trough,  are  used  in  many  work- : 
shops ;  and  from  the  fncllity  with  which  they  can  be  re- 1 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  are  well  adapted  for ; 
use  in  the  army  and  on  lines  of  public  works.  For  forg- 
mg  heavy  articles,  as  anchors,  wrought-iron  shafts  for  I 
ocean-steamers,  Ac,  powerful  machinery  is  required,] 
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adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done. — Mor- 
rison's steam-hammer  (Fig.  1040),  lately  introduced  into 
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Fig.  1046.  — BTKAJI-HAXXKK. 

this  country,  and  with  which  a  bar  of  iron  can  be  forged 
of  any  size  or  thickness,  is  one  solid  wrought-iron  ham- 
mer bar,  piston-head  and  head  for  hammer  face  forged 
solid,  with  the  bar  passing  through  both  ends  of  the 
cylinder,  prevented  from  turning  by  the  upper  cylinder 
head.  No  Kuides  below  the  cylinder.  Slide-valve  bal- 
anced. Double-acting  hammers  of  all  sizes,  taking  steam 
above  and  below  the  piston,  with  self-acting  valve  gear 
and  hand  movement;  can  be  changed  at  will  while  in 
operation,  thus  affording  complete  control  over  its  move- 
ments. Hammers  of  2000  lbs.  and  under  have  one  up- 
right only ;  thoee  over  thii  size,  two.  In  puddling  iron, 
when  the  mass  of  cast-iron  has  been  sufBcientiy  purifled 
in  th?  furnace  by  burning  ont  its  carbon  and  other  im- 
purities, it  is  placed  under  the  heavy  forge-hammer  (Fig. 
1046X  which  squeezes  out  the  liquid  slaic  and  forces  the 
softened  particles  of  iron  to  cohere  into  a  continuous 
oblong  mass  or  bloom.  When  iron  is  extracted  fW>m  rich 
ores  without  flrat  being  converted  into  cast-iron,  the 
forge-hammer  is  used  to  force  the  spongy  mass  of  reduced 
ore  into  a  compact  bar  of  malleable  iron.  —  See  Ikon. 
-0.  a.  To  make  out  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal ;  to  frame^ 
coiutruct,  or  fabricate.  —  To  form  by  heating  and  ham- 
mering; to  beat  into  any  particular  shape,  as  a  metaL — 
To  make  by  any  means.  —  To  make  falsely ;  to  connter- 
feit ;  to  feign,  as  a  signature.  —  To  make  in  the  likeness 
of  something  else. 

—v.n.  To  commit  forgery;  to  counterfeit. 

(NauL)  To  move  heavily  and  slowly,  as  a  ship  after 
the  sails  are  furled ;  to  work  one's  way,  as  one  ship  in 
outsailing  another ;  —  used  especially  in  the  phrase  to 
forge  ahead. 

Fory'er,  n.  One  wIjo  forges :  one  who  makes  or  forms. 

—One  who  counterfeits;  a  falsifler. 

Wor^erj^  n.  Act  of  forging;  act  of  fklslfying :  the 
crime  of  counterfeiting;  that  which  is  forged  or  coun- 
terfeited. 

(Law.)  The  fhiudulent  making  or  alteration  of  any 
record,  deed,  writing,  instrument,  register,  stamp,  Ac, 
to  the  prtijudice  of  another  man's  right.  Most,  and  per- 
haps all,  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  passed  laws 
making  certain  acts  to  be  F.,  and  the  national  legisla- 
ture has  also  enacted  several  on  this  subject;  but  these 
statutes  do  not  take  away  the  character  of  the  offence 
as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  but  only  provide  ad- 
ditional punishment  in  the  cases  particularly  enumer- 
ated in  the  statutes. 

Forgpet\ V.  a.  [ A.S.  forgitan^  forgfftan  — for,  and  getan. 
See  CLtz.]  To  lose  the  remcmbrHiice  of;  to  let  go  from 
the  memory;  not  to  remember;  to  slight;   to  neglect. 

Forgefftil,  a.  Apt  to  forget ;  eanily  losing  the  remem- 
brance of;  unmindful;  netillgont;  heedless:  careless; 
neglectful ;  inattentive :  causing  to  forget ;  oblivious. 

Forgr^t'ftllljr,  adv.    In  a  forgetful  manner. 

Worget'tnlnem^  n.  Quality  of  being  apt  to  forget,  or 
let  anything  slip  from  tlio  mind ;  loss  of  remembrance 
or  recollection ;  a  ceasing  to  remenilwr ;  obliviousness  ; 
neglect;  negligence;  careless  omission;  inattention; 
heedlessness. 

Torg'etiYe^  a.    That  may  forge.  (n.)—Shakt, 

Forgret-me-not,  n.    (Bot.)    See  MToeons. 

Worget'ter^  n.    One  who  forgeU. 

Foricet'tlllir*  *^   Forgetfhlness. 

¥or§iet'tinKly,t  adv.  Forgetfully;  without  attention. 

Fonpe  VillMffe,  In  Mat*aehu$ettt.  a  poet^village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Forgc'lnc.  n.  Act  of  beating  into  shape. —The  act  of 
counterfeiting. 

Fori^ir'able,  a.  That  may  be  forgiven  or  pardoned,  (r.) 

Forfriv®'*  »•  «-  \FnrtLad  give ;  A.8.  forgifan.]  To  give 
away  or  up;  to  relinquish;  to  release;  to  remit,  as  a 
debt,  fine,  or  penalty;    to  remit;    to  pardon,  as  an 


offence  or  debt ;  to  overlook,  as  an  ofietoc»,  and  treat 
the  offender  as  not  guilty. 

Forirf  ve'neflS,  n.  Act  of  forsiving ;  the  pardon  of  an 
offender;  the  pardon  or  remission  of  an  offence  or 
crime;  disposition  to  pardon;  williogDess  to  forgive; 
remission  of  a  debt,  fine,  or  penalty. 

ForviT'lnfT*  »•  Disposed  to  forgive ;  inclined  to  ov^ 
look  offences;  mild;  merciful;  compassionate. 

Forirf  T'lncneflS,  n.     A  disposition  to  forgive. 

FOflWOt',  Fori^t'ten,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Foboit.  q.  r. 

Fo'rlo*  a  town  of  Italy,  picturesquely  eituMted  on  tL« 
W.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Ischia,  and  at  ilie  N.  side  of  tbs 
month  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  pop.  7.000.  , 

ForUflunilia'tlOII,  tk  [Lat./orf«,witho«L/asii2M,  i 
fkmily.J  (Bng.  Law.)  The  separation  of  a  child  from 
the  fiatnily  of  his  father.  A  child  is  said  to  lie  foritf^ 
miUated^  either  when  he  marries  or  when  he  receives 
ftx»m  his  fkther  a  separate  stock,  the  profits  of  which  are 
enjoyed  by  himself;  though  he  may  still  reside  with  Ui 
fkther,  or  when  he  goes  to  live  in  another  family  with 
the  consent  of  his  finther.  The  same  result  is  also 
brought  about  when  a  child  renounces  his  legttim,  I  e., 
his  legal  share  of  the  father's  free  nu>vable  property  das 
to  him  on  the  death  of  the  Utter. 

Fork,  n.  [A.  S.  fore  ;  L.  Ger.  fork*  ;  Do.  vork;  Dsa. 
fork,  a  pitchfork ;  Lat.  furea,  a  two-pronged  fork,  a 
stake ;  probably  from  fero ;  Sans,  bkri,  to  bear^  to  cany.] 
An  instrument  for  liflinK  and  carrying  various  snb- 
stances;.  an  instrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or 
more  points  or  prongs,  and  used  for  lifting  or  pitching 
anything. —  Something  resembling  a  fork ;  a  point;  a 
branch  or  division. 

(Hist.)  The  instrument  used  at  table  is  only  about 
three  centuries  old.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  and  oClier 
ancient  nations  knew  nothing  of/.  They  biMl  large 
F.  for  hay,  and  also  iron  F.  for  taking  meat  out  of  pots, 
but  no  instruments  of  the  nature  of  table-/*.  In  ancient 
times,  as  is  the  practice  still  in  the  VaU,  meat  was  coo- 
monly  prepared  as  stews;  or  if  ronsU'd,  it  was  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  a  carver,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  hi 
montlifnls  by  the  guests,  who  used  their  fingers  and  a 
knife  for  the  purpose.  It  certainly  is  a  strange  fiict 
that  the  use  of  any  species  of  F.  at  table  vms  quite  un- 
known till  the  15th  century,  and  they  were  then  knt'wn 
only  in  Italy,  which  has  the  merit  of  this  invention. 
None  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  hsd  F.  till  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  Till. ;  all,  high  and  low.  used  their  fin- 
gers. It  was  accordingly  a  part  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
table  to  employ  the  fingers  so  delicately  as  not  to  dirty 
the  hand  to  any  serious  degree ;  but  as  even  by  the  b«st 
management  the  fingers  were  more  or  lees  soiled,  it  was 
the  custom  to  wash  the  hands  immediMtely  on  the  dhbt* 
being  removed  from  the  table,— a  qistoni  slill  practised 
in  some  Oriental  countries.  Hence',  in  the  royal  hi>use 
hold  there  was  an  officer  called  the  Ewnrr  or  hurry,  who, 
with  a  set  of  subordinates,  attended  at  meals  with  baritis. 
water,  and  towels.  The  first  royal  pen>onage  In  England 
who  is  known  to  have  had  a  F.  was  Qnern  Elizabeth : 
but  although  several  were  presented  to  iter,  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  she  used  them  on  ordinary  occa»iosa 
(Maeh.)  A  short  piece  of  steel  which  fits  into  one  of 
the  sockets  or  chucks  of  a  lathe,  used  by  wood-tumen 
for  carrying  round  the  piece  to  be  turned ;  it  is  flattened 
at  the  end  like  a  chisel,  but  has  a  prctJecting  centre- 
point,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  moving  laterally. 

—pi.  The  UK>int  where  two  roads  meet,  or  where  two  riven 
meet  and  unite. 

— r.  n.  To  shoot  into  blades,  as  com ;  to  dhide  into  two. 

— V.  a.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay,  Ac.      • 

Fork'-ehock^n.  SeeFoax. 

Forked,  (forkt^)  a.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts, 
points,  or  shoots;  as. /orAecf  lightning. 

Forked  Deer  Rivera  in  H'.  Tm^es»ee.  formed  by 
the  Junction  of  the  N.  and  8.  Forks  in  I'yer  co.,  end 
fiowing  S.W.,  enters  the  Mississippi  fmm  LHuderdale  co. 

ForkM  Hend,  a  promontory  of  N.  America,  on  the 
S.B.  coast  oX  Ope  Breton,  between  Fourchon  IIarlK>r 
and  Tortland  Cove. 

Fork'edly,  adv.    In  a  forked  form. 

Fork'edneflS,  n.   Quality  of  being  forked ;  furcation. 

Forked  River,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-villnge  of  ocean 
CO.,  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name. 

Fork'heiul,  n.    The  head  or  point  of  an  arrow. 

Fork'ineas,  n.  SUte  of  being  furky  or  forked. 

Forkleao,  a.    That  has  no  fork. 

Fork 'land,  in  AUbamOf  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
at  the  cdufiuence  of  the  Black  Warrior  and  Tomlrfgbee 
rivers,  aliout  18  miles  S.  of  Eutaw. 

Forks,  in  Pimmimtvama,  a  post-office  of  Columbia  oo. 

— A  township  uf  Northampton  co. 

— .V  township  of  Sullivan  co. 

Forks  of  Salmon,  in  Oalifonda,  a  poet-TiUage,  cap. 
of  Siskiou  CO.,  42  niilea  S.W.  uf  Yreka. 

Forks' ton,  in  JVaa^feoaio,  a  pust-vilh^(e  and  town- 
ship of  Wyoming  co.,  aliout  la)  m.  N.K.  of  HarrSaburp. 

Forks'ville,  in  IIHhow,  a  village  of  Lmko  oo.,  about 
50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Forks'Tllle,  in  Lomsiam<t,  a  poet-village  of  Ouacliita 
parish,  about  16  miles  "W.  of  Monroe. 

Forks'Tllle,  in  i^MNsylMMia,  a  post-borough  of  Sul- 
livan CO. 

Forks' vllle.  In  Firyiaia,  a  P.  0.  of  Mecklenburg  oa 

Fork'town,  In  Maryland,  a  village  of  Somerset  co, 
about  00  miles  &S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Fork  Union,  in  Kirgtaio,  a  P.  O.  of  Fluvanna  on. 

Fork'y,  a.  Forked;  opening  into  two  or  more  parts, 
shoots,  or  points. 

For'lara^n.    [It.]    A  slow  kind  of  Jig. 

For'll  (anc.  Porwm  Ltm),  a  walled  city  of  central  Italy, 
cap.  of  province  of  same  name,  in  a  fertile  plain  l»^ 
tween  the  Montoue  and  Bonoo,  on  the  Rmllian  W^v,  Stt 
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m.  8.1.  or  Boloenn,  wid  15  8.W.  of  Rareniut.  Mdn^f. 
Silk  ribbons  and  twist,  oil-cloth,  woolleua,  wax,  nitns, 
and  sulphur.  In  1707  F.  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
made  it  the  cap.  of  tlie  dep.  Rubicon.  In  I860  it  waa 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Bap.  40,222. 
PorlliMMO'poU,  (anc  Ibrttm  PitpiUi,)  a  town  of  Cen- 
tnU  Italy,  proT.  Iforli,  6  m.  &E.  of  the  city  of  ForU ; 
fM^  5,244. 

^«rlom\  a,  [A.A.  foHnrmy  fh)m  fnrlenran  ^fnr,  and 
Uaram,  to  paM,  to  go  aw»y,  to  depart.  See  Lorji.]  De- 
•erted;  atriuped  or  deprired;  left  without  reiionrce; 
destitnte:  abandoned;  forsaken;  solitary;  friendless; 
wretched;  mistrable. 

r^rlom-liope.  [A.S./orIoren,  left  without  resonrce, 
AofM,  hope.]  (Ma.)  A  body  of  men  selvcted  to  attempt 
a  breach,  or  to  lead  in  scaling  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 
Yhm  name  (which  in  the  French  enfantt  vertUu  is  eren 
■lore  expreMive)  is  given  on  account  of  the  extreme 
danger  to  which  the  leaders  of  a  storming-party  are  ne- 
I  iMssrilj  exposed.  As,  however,  the  honor  of  success  Is 
proportionate  to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  there  is 
ordinarily  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  this  arduous  service. 
TtM  forlorn-hope  is  called  by  the  Germans  Dit  verlomm 
I^atteH. 

Wmwwm^  n.  [Vr./ormt ;  Lat./oriNa;  Gr.  mnrphi;  O.Qer. 
Jrum^an,  to  make;  probably  allied  to  Ileb.  hara^  to  cut, 
to  carve,  to  form,  to  produce.]  The  manner  and  mould 
in  which  anything  is  presented  to  our  ideas  of  concttp> 
tfton;  mould;  contour;  external  appearance  of  a  body; 
tbe  conformation  or  make ;  manner  of  arranging  pnrtic- 
olars ;  disposition  of  particular  thlnss;  model;  draught ; 
pattern. —Beauty;  elegance;  splendor;  dignity.— Regu- 
larity; method;  order. 

(  Phyt.  and  Fine  ArU.)  The  shape  and  external  appear- 
ance of  a  body ;  the  figure  of  the  same  as  defined  by  su- 
ites or  lines,  or  that  manner  of  presenting  itself  to  the 
>•  peculiar  to  different  bodies;  as.  theybrm  of  a  circle, 
.jB/orm  of  a  square,  the/ona  of  the  human  body. 
{Lam.)  A  rule  to  be  observed  in  legal  proceedings. 

— ▲  prescribed  or  settled  mode :  a  stated  method:  est4 
lished  practice ;  system;  as./onn«  of  rhetoric, /orsu  of 

ETsmment,  logtoal/orss/orsu  of  prayer,  Ac. 
Bpty  show;  semblance;  ceremony;  formality;  as,  a 
aacrv  matter  of /ona.  —  Likeness;  image;  manner. 
**  By  /sm  of  laws  oo«4finiMid  to  ^k^r—Drgdm. 
*'  SIM  wss  s/Bna  of  Ufli  sad  light, 
Tkat,  assa,  bsoams  s  psrt  of  sighi."— ^yrsa. 
{PrimL)   An  assembbtfe  of  types,  composed  and  ai^ 
ranged  in  order,  disposed  into  pages  or  columns,  and 
locked  up  in  a  chase  ready  for  the  press. 
— ▲  long  seat  without  a  back.  — A  class;  a  rank  of  stti- 

dents.  {Drydtm.)  —  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 
— «.a.  [Fr./or8i«^;  lAt./onao,from/or»ia.]  To  make 
cause  to  exist;  to  shape,  fashion,  frame,  or  mould;  to 
CTsate;  to  construct;  to  plan;  to  scheme;  to  modify; 
to  arrange;  to  combine  in  a  particular  manner;  to  con- 
trire;  to  invent;  to  make  up;  to  settle  by  deductions 
of  reason,  as  an  opinion;  to  model  bv  instruction  and 
discipUne, as  ono's  character;  to  combine;  to  establish 
to  compile ;  to  constitute ;  to  enact;  to  ordain. 
— «.  a.  To  take  form. 

F^r'iiMll^  «•  f  L-  lAt.  fnrmaU*^  from  forma.']  Relating 
to  outward  form ;  external ;  according  to  form ;  agree- 
able to  established  mode;  regular;  methodical;  strictly 
ceremonions ;  precise ;  exact  to  affectation ;  done  in  due 
Corm  or  with  solemnity;  express;  having  the  form  or 
appearance  without  the  substanoe  or  essence ;  external ; 
constituent;  proper;  essential. 
Forauirdeliyde,  or  Form'lc  Al'dehyde,  «. 
(Ciksm.)  An  aldehyde  is  an  alcohol  from  which  a  pur- 
tion  of  its  hydrogen  has  been  removed,  and  from  this, 
by  a  farther  chemical  change,  an  acid  can  easily  be  pro- 
duced. The  different  aldehydes  are  named  from  the 
aci<fa  into  which  they  change;  heuce,  the  one  which 
yields  formic  acid  by  its  converaion  is  named  F.  This 
■nbMance  is  a  derivative  of  methyl  or  wood  alcohol, 
fhND  which  It  is  easily  produced.  If  wood  alcohol  be 
heated  in  contact  with  platinum  over  a  wick  of  an 
<wdinary  spirit  lamp,  F.  fs  given  off  as  a  vapor.  If  the 
lamp  be  extinguished  after  the  platinum  has  become 
heated  to  a  cherry  red,  the  latter  will  continue  to  glow 
as  long  as  any  alcohol  remains,  the  generation  of  F. 
being  continuous.  F.  has  been  used  in  solution  for 
SQcae  yean  in  medical  museums  for  ths  preservation  of 
aaatomical  specimens,  for  which  purpose  it  is  considered 
Boch  superior  to  alcohol.  The  solution  is  known  under 
the  name  of  formalim^  and  usually  contains  about  40 
per  cent,  of  F.  The  vapor  of  F.  has  recently  been  intro- 
daced  as  a  dirinfectant  to  replace  sulphuric  fUmigatlon, 
which  has  long  been  otjectionable  from  its  ii\Jnrious 
cflecta  on  fhrmture  and  clothing,  it  causing  chMige  of 
color,  tamidiing  of  metallic  surfiMses,  ice.  F.  is  free 
from  these  i^Jurioiu  qualities,  is  a  powerful  germicide, 
and  Is  strongly  penetrative.  Like  sulphurous  acid,  it  is 
irritating  to  tlis  lungs,  but  not  to  the  same  extent ;  and 
while  the  fumes  of  sulphur  are  slow  in  dispersing,  those 
of  F.  quickly  disappear.  For  these  reasons  it  is  beinr 
intfodooed  for  dirinfecting  purposes.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  in  September, 
1896,  two  lamps  for  the  generation  cf  F.  were  shown. 
One  of  these,  presented  by  Dr.  Robinson,  professor  of 
cfaemutry  at  Bowdoin  College,  consisted  in  a  disk  of 
moderately  thick  asbestos  board,  perforated  with  small 
holes,  and  platinised  by  the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of 
platinic  chloride.  A  shallow  dish  partly  filled  with 
wood  alcohol  is  provided ;  and  the  platinised  disk,  being 
wet  with  akobol,  is  seized  in  a  psir  of  small  tongs  and 
lighted.  By  the  time  the  alcohol  bums  away  the  disk 
will  be  snffldently  heated,  and  if  now  placed  over  the 
4Uh  it  will  retain  its  heat  and  convert  the  alcohol  into 
J*.  JDr.  BoUnsoD^s  experimsnts  were  made  in  a  room 
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of  about  3.000  cubic  feet  capacity,  having  three  large 
windows  with  very  loose  sashes— «n  unfavorable  arrsuge- 
meut,  as  the  gas  readily  escapes  through  small  crevices. 
In  about  three  hours  and  a  half  tlie  eva|H>ration  of 
about  two  quarts  of  alcohol  resulted  in  the  complete 
sterilisation  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid  cultures,  and  of 
all  parts  (rf  clothing,  including  seams,  iusides  of  pockets, 


ACj  in  every  part  of  the  room.  Typhoid  banilli,  which 
had  been  burled  half  an  inch  deep  in  sand,  were  found 
to  be  destroyed.  Cultures  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria 
germs  which  were  imbedded  in  bed  clothing,  pillows,  and 
mattresses,  were  found  to  be  dead  after  seven  hours, 
twu  quarts  of  alcohol  being  used.  lu  the  other  method, 
a  lamp  burning  wood  alcohol  is  used,  with  a  piece  of 

C'  inised  sheet  asbestos  st  the  top  of  the  wick.  The 
p  is  burned  until  the  asbestos  is  red  hot,  and  then 
extinguished,  the  gas  being  geneiated  as  before.  For 
ordinary  purposes  the  formaline  solution  may  be  used 
for  washing  walls  or  furniture,  or  may  be  ai^lied  as  a 
spray.  It  is  very  volatile  and  will  quickly  evaporate 
into  the  room,  though  perhaps  not  with  sufficient 
rapidly  for  deep  penetration  of  clotning.  Captain 
Weaver,  health  officer  oC  Morristown.  Pa.,  has  used 
formaline  freely  for  several  years  in  fhmigation,  and 
with  great  success,  finding  its  power  remarkable  id  the 
destruction  of  the  genus  of  disease.  F.  is  consi«lered 
much  more  efficient  than  formaline  on  account  of  the 
srreater  strength  snd  penetrating  power  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  vapor  himp. 

For'niallAm,  N.    QuaJity  of  being  formal :  formality. 

For'niAltot,  a.  [Fr.  fttrmaUUt.]  One  wlio  observes 
forms ;  one  who  esteems  the  form  of  a  tiling  more  than 
the  thing  itself,  through  narrow-mindedness. 

Formar ity ,  n.  [Fr.  formaUU^  fh>m  L.  Lat  /ormalUrt$.] 
Quality  of  being  formal;  the  practice  or  observance 
of  forms ;  ceremony ;  mere  conformity  to  customary 
modes;  established  order;  rule  of  proceeding ;  mode; 
method;  order;  decorum  to  be  observed;  customary 
mode  of  behavior;  conventional  rule. 

For'mallse*  v.  a.    To  modify ;  to  formulate. 

— r.  a.    To  affect  formality,    (k.). 

For'niaUser,  a.    A  formalist. 

For'mallj'*  <x^-    In  *  formal  manner. 

For'maMape'rls.  (Law.)  SeeLxFomiiAPAiTPKmii. 

For'mafe,  a.    (Chem.)    Same  as  formUte. 

Forma'tloil,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat  formalio.]  Act  of  cre- 
ating or  causing  to  exist;  the  operation  of  collecting 
things  together,  or  shaping  and  giving  form. — Gener- 
ation ;  production :  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 

Forma'tlons,  Oeolo^lcal.  A  term  used  in 
speaking  of  certain  large  groups  of  rocks  which  form 
parts  of  geological  strata.  The  geological  record  is 
usually  classified  into  five  main  divisions:  (1)  The 
Archsean  or  Aaoic;  (2)  the  Primary  or  PalsBOZoic;  (3) 
tiie  Secondary  or  If  esnsoic ;  (4)  the  Tertiary  or  CaiiM>* 
sole ;  and  (5)  tlie  Quaternary,  or  Recent  Periods.  These 
great  divisions  are  furtlier  seisuated  into  systems,  each 
system  into  formations,  each  formation  into  groups,  and 
each  group  into  single  zones  or  h*»rixoua  The  word 
/onaofioN,  however,  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  this, 
and  has  been  variously  applied  by  geologists  to  different 
rock  groups,  now  to  the  main  divisions  above  named, 
now  to  smaller  groups  of  stones,  now  to  rocks  of  s|)ecial 
kinds,  as  clay-uates,  sandstone**,  limestones,  dec.  The 
oldest  stratified  formations  are  masses  of  gneiseic  and 
crystalline  schist4«e  rocks  which  lie  beneath  the  earliest 
fi«sil-bearing  formations,  and  belong  perhaps  b)  widely 
different  geological  periods.  Their  wide  se|«ration  in 
time  from  the  rocks  that  rest  on  them  is  shown  by  their 
strong  uncouformsbility  to  all  the  latter  formations. 
They  are  everywhere  crystalline  in  condition,  occur  in 
crumpled,  often  vertical,  beds,  and  yield  much  of  tne 
materials  out  of  which  tlie  later  formations  were  made. 
In  the  U.  S.  they  include  the  thick  strau  known  as 
the  Laureutian.  These  contain  the  problematic  JSosooa 
(q.  v.),  together  with  beds  of  graphite,  limestone,  and 
iron  ore,  from  which  it  has  been  deduced  that  they 
represent  a  period  in  which  life  existed,  though  this  is 
extremely  doubtfhi.  Above  them,  in  the  Lake  Huron 
region,  lie  beds  of  slate,  quartx,  limestone,  Ac,  10,000  to 
20,000  feet  thick,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
Huronian.  No  fossils  have  been  found  In  them ;  and, 
though  seemingly  much  younger  than  the  Lanrentian 
rocks,  they  are  classed  with  the  Archsean  fomuUions. 

All  the  older  sedimentary  formations  besring  remains 
of  organic  life  are  classed  as  Primary  or  Paleeoxoic 
They  extend  to  the  top  of  the  Permian  system,  and 
include  the  Cambrian,Siiurian,  Devonian,  Cartwniferous, 
and  Permian.  The  Cambrian  rocks  of  North  America 
are  divided  by  geologists  into  three  formations:  (1) 
the  Acadian,  a  mass  of  grey  and  dark  shales  with  some 
sandstones  of  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  (2)  the  Pots- 
dam, which  attains  a  width  of  6,600  in  NewfcfundUtnd, 
but  thins  away  westward  and  southward  to  a  thickness 
of  about  300  feet  This  formation  is  rich  in  early  forms 
of  animal  life.  The  Silurian  system  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  spreads  over  a  vast  territory,  and  is 
divided  into  the  following  formations.  Lower  Silurian : 
(1)  Canadian,  (2)  Trenton,  embracing  limestones  which 
nn  rich  in  fossils.  Upper  Silurian :  (1)  NUgara,  (2) 
Sallna,  (3)  Lower  Helderberg.  These  are  compoeed 
of  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales,  and  contain,  in 
addition  to  many  species  of  trilobites,  mollusks,  Ac., 
the  earliest  forms  of  fish  which  occur  in  the  upper 
formations.  Insects  also  make  their  first  appearance  in 
the  Silurian  rocks. 

The  Devonian  System  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  divided  into  Lower  and  Upper  Devonian,  and  com- 
prises a  number  of  formations,  of  whicii  the  Portage 
and  Chemung  rocks  arc  fh>m  2.000  to  3,000  feet  thick 
in  the  CatskUl  Hountains  and  thicken  to  6,000  or  6,000 


feet  along  the  Aniahichian  region.  They  possess  soma 
characteristic  genera  of  fish.  The  Upper  Devonian  of 
Canada  yields  a  vast  nreuaceous  deposit  termed  the 
tiasp6  Sandstones,  of  over  7,U00  feet  in  thickness,  which 
contains  abundant  plant  remauins,  tlie  oldest  of  the 
terrestrial  fioras  ot  any  inifiortance.  In  these  ferns  and 
lycopods  largely  predominate;  there  are  a  few  conifers, 
and  from  a  locality  on  Lake  Erie  a  fhigmeut  of  dicoty- 
ledonous wood  has  been  described,  the  oldest  in  exist- 
ence. These  vegetable  layers  are  thick  enough  in  some 
localities  to  form  thin  seams  of  coal— the  pioneers  of 
the  coal  formation. 

It  is  in  the  Chemnns,  the  upper  formation  of  the 
Devunian  system,  that  the  mineral  oil  and  gas  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  chiefiy  found,  the  diills  descending  to  a 
coarse  sandstone  csdled  the  oil-sand,  which  is  so  open  in 
texture  that  a  vast  smount  of  oil  can  be  held  in  ths 
spaces  between  the  grains.  Next  above  the  Devonian 
lies  the  great  Carboniferous  system,  important  from  its 
vast  accumulations  of  coal.  Its  formations  include  the 
Subcarboniferous  (th^  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone), and  tb«  Carboniferous,  the  coal  bearing  strata 
proper.  The  sulicarboniferous  is  noted  for  extensive 
limestone  strata  interspersed  with  tliiu  shsles  and  sand- 
stones over  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  for  sandstones  and 
shales,  with  little  limestone,  In  the  East.  In  southwest 
Tirginia  the  limestones  become  over  '^0(10  feet  in  thick- 
ness, while  in  southwestern  lUinMis  they  have  a  thick- 
neM  of  1,200  to  1,/HN)  feet.  Ujion  them  lie  the  foimations 
of  tlie  coal  measures,  whose  basic  formation  in  the 
anthrscite  region  of  Pennsylvanhi  is  a  conglomerate  Cff 
silicious  gravel  and  sand.  This  extends  through  the 
M  ississlppi  valley,  though  thin  ni  ng  ou  t  west  ward.  Upon 
it  lies  the  coal  formation,  consisting  of  sandstone,  sliale. 
clay  and  limestone,  with  occasional  strata  of  coal,  and 
commonly  beneath  them  a  lied  of  fire  day.  Of  the  total 
thickness  of  the  formation  about  1  foot  in  40  is  nsually 
giMid  coal,  though  In  the  more  productive  parts  the  pro- 
portion rises  to  1  foot  in  20.    The  life  of  this  period  i 


one  of  dense  forests  or  Jungles  o(  cryptogamous  plants, 
consisting  of  ff'rns,  equiseta  and  lycopods,  with  some 
examples  <tf  couifera  Animal  life  included  nearly  all 
the  forms  found  in  the  esriier  periods,  together  with  the 
firet  of  the  land  vertebrates,  fhig-like  latrachiaus  of 
great  bulk. 

Lying  upon  the  upper  level  of  tlie  cosl  formation  are 
the  Permian  beds,  the  upper  level  of  the  SaUeosoic 
geological  division,  and  classed  by  some  anthon  as  a 
portion  of  the  Carboniferous  division.  It  is  identified 
by  its  fossil  remains,  being  otherwise  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  formations  below.  Among  these 
are  the  eariieet  of  the  reptiles,  the  outcome  of  tlie 
batrachlaus  of  the  lower  beds,  and  the  beginning  of 
thhi  great  reptilian  domain  of  life. 

The  MesoEoic  age  of  geology  comprises  three  systems 
of  itrata,  the  Triassic,  Jniassic  and  Cietaceous,  which 
are  divided  into  numerous  formations,  diflering  consid- 
erably in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  as  indeed  is  the 
case  with  all  the  geological  svstems.  The  Triassic  rocks 
of  the  U.  S.  are  mostly  sandstones,  conglomerates  and 
shales,  with  occasional  thin  beds  of  h'mestooe  and  some 
coal.  The  reptilian  fauna  increase  here  greatly  in 
number  and  variety,  while  the  earliest  nismmals  make 
their  appearance,  in  the  foim  of  insectivorous  marsu- 
pials. The  Jurassic  formation,  which  succeeds  the 
Triassic,  is  distinguished  by  its  huge  dinosaurian  reptiles, 
creatures  with  short  fore  limbs,  whoee  habit  was  to 
stand  erect  on  the  hind  limbs  and  tail,  yet  some  of 
which  were  of  immense  size.  From  them  the  buds  are 
supposed  to  have  evolved,  their  earliest  known  forms 
appearing  in  this  geological  age. 

The  Cretaceous  formation,  named  fhtm  its  great  out- 
crop of  chalk  in  England,  is  composed  of  very  varied 
beds  in  America,  the  Lowar  Cretaceous  lieing  sub-divided 
by  Hill  into  the  Trinity,  Fredericksburg,  and  Washita 
groups,  and  the  upper  by  Cook  into  the  Dakota,  Colorado, 
MontaiUL  Laramie.  They  present  no  new  features  of 
organic  development  other  than  a  continued  appearance 
of  new  reptilUn  forms,  and  of  the  first  traces  of  the 
higher  mammals  in  what  are  claimed  to  be  upper 
Laramie  beds.  Above  the  Cretaceous  appeara  the  third 
division  of  geological  time,  the  Tertiary,  made  up  of 
three  important  formations,  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene.  These  are  distinguished  as  being  the  forma- 
tions in  which  mammalian  life  attained  its  great  devel- 
opment, passing  upward  from  low  types  to  those  that 
lie  just  below  man  in  orgaiiiution.  The  rocks  vary 
greatly  in  character,  there  being  no  strata  of  almost 
continental  extent  and  uniformity,  as  in  the  Silurian 
age,  but  a  diversity  much  like  that  of  modern  forma- 
tiona 

The  Quaternary  beds,  which  overiie  these,  are  strictly 
modem  in  deposition,  and  contains  indications  ot  human 
life  throughout  most  of  their  extent  Of  their  forma- 
tions the  most  important  is  the  gladal— beds  of  ground, 
clay,  Ac,  evidently  due  to  a  recent  great  extension  of 
the  PpUr  ice  and  its  slow  withdrawal.  Above  these  lie 
the  Champlaln  formation,  the  strata  that  succeeded  the 
vanishing  of  the  polar  ice,  and  the  Recent,  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  mammals  of  existing  species,  and 
the  soils  which  form  the  present  sgricultural  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Forma'tlTe,  a.    Giving  form ;  having  the  power  of 
giving  form ;  phuttc ;  serving  to  form. 
{Gram.)    Derivative. 

—a.  (Oram,)  That  which  serves  merely  to  give  form, 
and  is  no  part  of  the  radical,  as  a  prefix  or  termination 
used  in  forminga  word  or  a  clan  of  words. 

Form'ery  n.    He  who  forms ;  a  maker;  an  author. 

—That  which  gives  form ;  a  pattern ;  a  dubaronnd  which 
the  paper  of  cartridges  is  lapped. 
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For'mert  o^  eomp.  d»g.  [A.  8.  fcrm^  early,  flnt,  with 
oomp. sign «r.]  Prior;  ulterior;  previiiua;  antecedent; 
before  in  time;  preceding  another  or  aometlitng  elee  in 
order  of  time;  as,  a  /ormtr  diecoone^— Past,  acd  fre- 
qoently  ancient;  long  past;  aa,  in  former  time*. — 
Preceding;  mentioned  oefore  the  other, ae  between  two 
tbina  mentioned  together. 

"  or  wit  and  b«Mtx,  w»  may  mj.  that  tb«  fanmtr  reutn*  tlM 
r*gsr4,  vhloh  tht  ImtUr  flnt  attracti." 


For'Bierljrv  adv.  lu  time  iiaet ;  either  In  time  imme- 
diately preofding,  or  at  any  indeflnito  diatance ;  of  old ; 
heretofore :  anciently ;  in  days  of  yore. 

Formes,  Kari.  Johann,  singer,  born  at  MUhlelm,  on 
the  Bliine,  Aug.  7, 1818 ;  was  engaged  in  the  Imperial 
Theater  at  Vienna,  as  primo  basso ;  visited  Bussia  and 
Spain,  and  appeaivd  in  the  Italian  opera  at  Covent 
Qarden,  London ;  sang  at  the  New  York  Acmdemy  of 
Music  In  18A7,  achieving  the  same  suocees  as  in  the 
Buropean  capitaU.  His  principal  parts  were  SarMbro^ 
Figaro^  Btrtram  and  PhmieetU  During  the  later  portion 
of  life  he  resided  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  died  in 
1889. 

Form'Ail*  a.  Pntdnctive  of  forms  or  images ;  imagi- 
native. 

For'mlate,  n.  [Fr.  fommi;  Lat  formiea,  an  ant.1 
( Cktm.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  formic  acid  with 
abase. 

For'Bllate,  a.    Besembling  an  mnt  (formica). 

For'Bllea.  n.    {ZoUL)    One  of  the  Fokmjcidj:  {q.  v.). 

For'BllC  Acld«N.  {Chem.)  An  acid  occurring  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  derives  ite 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  flnt  obtained  by  distill- 
ing the  red  ant  (/brmida  n0i),  which  when  irriteted 
itJects  an  add  liquor.  It  is  a  burning  liquid  of  an  irri- 
tating odor.  It  is  exceedingly  corrosive,  producing  a 
sore  If  dropped  upon  the  skin.  Below  32°  It  cryatallizes 
in  brillUnt  scales.  It  bolU  at  221'50  yielding  an  Inflam- 
mable vapor  burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  F.  A.i% 
found  lu  the  leaves  of  stinging-nettles,  and  is  prepared 
in  the  laboratory  by  the  oxidation  of  various  organic 
substances,  particularly  by  dlstlllinic  starch  with  binox- 
ide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid:  also  by  distilling 
dried  oxalic  acid,  with  enough  glycerine  to  cover  It,  hi  a 
water  bath,  when  it  is  reeolved  Into  carbonic  acid  and 
F.  A.  With  the  metals  F.  A.  forms  a  series  of  soluble 
salts  called  /ormiat4$,  tip.  ifr-  of  F.  A.  td  929,  1-2227. 
Form.  IIOO.OH. 

Formlea'tloil,  a.     [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat.  formicaiio.]    Tha 
creeping  sensatiun  upon  the  skin,  resembllug  the  crawl- 
ing of  ante  over  diflerent  parte  of  the  body. 
Formlehe*  (/or-M^M',)  the  name  of  two  small  islands 
in  the  Meditt^rranean,  6  m.  8.W.  of  Trapani,  on  the  W. 


coast  of  SIcil  V.  —  A  group  In  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 

8.IS.  point  of  ~ '     "  "' 

ranean,  oomuristng  Monte  uristo.  uigiio,  «c. 

Formldablllty,  n.  The  quality  of  exciting  fear  or 
apprehension. 

For'Blldable.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  formidoMit,  from 
/omidart^  to  ttmx—forwUdo,  fear,  dread.]  Exciting 
fear  or  apprehension  ;  impressing  dread;  adapted  to  ex- 
cite fear  and  deter  from  approach,  encounter,  or  under- 
taking; drendHil;  fearfdl;  frightftil. 

For'mldableneas*  n.  The  Quality  of  exciting  terror 
or  dread.— The  thing  causing  dread  or  apprehension. 

For'mldablT*  adv.    In  a  manner  to  excite  fear. 

Formrva*  a  town  of  Braxil.  in  the  province  of  MIium- 
Oeraes,  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  abt.  140  m, 
B.  of  VillH  Bica;  iMf».  abt  2,900. 

Forml'iTtMK  a  town  of  Braxtl,  in  the  province  of  Bflnas- 
Oeraea,  abt  100  m.  W.N.W.of  Mlnas-Novas;  pop.  abt. 
1,500. 

FormlirBy*  (for^in'pt^  a  small  vilb^(e  of  France,  12 
m.  from  Bi^eux.  Here,  in  1450,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  French  and  English,  who  were  defeated 
and  obliged  to  evacuate  Normandy. 

FormleflS*  a.  Without  determinate  ftmn ;  ■bapeless ; 
wanting  regularity  of  shape. 

FormleMneas,  n.  The  condition  of  being  without 
determinate  form. 

Formo'Mt,  ( Chin,  l^u-wan^  or  **  Terrace  Bay,**)  an  Island 
In  the  Chinese  Sea,  belonging  partly  to  China,  bet  Lat 
830  and  250  aO'  x.,  and  ton.  VXfi  W  and  12^  E.,  abt 
80  m.  from  the  Chineee  coast  from  which  it  is  separated 
bv  the  Channel  of  Foh-klen  (sometimes  called  Strait 
of  Formosa),  and  170  m.  N.  of  Luaou,  the  chief  of  the 
Philipiiinelilanda;  length,  N.  to  S.,  abt  250  m.;  breadth, 
in  ite  centre,  abt  80  m. ;  the  area  is  estimated  at  14,000 

a.  m.  Jh$e.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the 
and  in  ite  entire  length,  forming.  In  general,  the  bar- 
rier betw(>en  the  Chlneee  on  the  W.,  and  the  independent 
natives  of  the  unexplored  country  on  the  B.  side.  On 
many  of  ite  peaks  snow  remains  during  the  moet  part  of 
the  summer;  and  Humboldt  Ims  supposed  that  a  portion 
of  it  reachcis  an  ab«ulute  elevation  of  12,000  feet  It 
exhibite  distinct  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action, 
and  sulphur,  nnphtha,  and  other  volcanic  producte  are 
abundiuit  Some  parte  of  the  coast  present  bold  head- 
lands; but  all  theW.  shore  Is  flat  and  surrounded  with 
rooks  and  shoals,  Ite  harbors,  which  were  formerly 
good,  have  now  become  nearly  uaeless,  owing  to  the 
encroachmente  of  the  land  upon  the  sea.  KHnnic,  at 
Ite  N.  extremity.  Is  the  only  good  port  Snly  highly 
fortile  and  productive,  so  much  so  indeed  that  this  island* 
has  long  b<wn  fiuniliarly  known  as  the  gmnary  of  the 
Chlneee  maritime  prttvincee.  All  the  large  plain  of  the 
8.  reeemblea  a  va»t  cultlvat«>d  garden.'  Pmd.  Rice, 
sugar,  camphor,  toliacco,  wht^t  UMixe,  millet  tmflltw, 
vegeteblea,  and  tin*  choicest  of  Aaiatic  and  Buropean 
fruite;  pepper,  aloes,  gr««n  ten,  cotton,  hemp,  and  silk 
are  also  important  articles  of  cultivation.  ZoCl.  The 
Inpard,  tiger,  wolf,  ko^  are  found  in  the  more  impene- 


trable tracte  of  the  intarior;  the  domettlc  breeds  of 
animals,  game,  Ac,  are  aboodnnt  Min.  Gold  is  believed 
to  iinpregnate  the  aoU  in  the  B.  part  of  the  Island;  bat  tha 
ohiaf  mineral  depoilto  are  ooal,  salt,  and  fulphnr.  Ifoa. 
Silks,  wootlena,  Ac.  The  trade  la  mostly  In  the  hands 
of  Chinese  and  Britiah  merohants,  who  also  own  all  the 
shipping.  The  principal  article  of  import  is  opium. 
Jnhab.  The  nativee  bear  no  resemManoe  to  the  Chineae ; 
but  thev  have  an  apparent  alliance  with  the  Malay  or 
Polynesian  race.-'mit  The  Japanese,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  Duteh  Iwve  been  successively  masters  of  the 
island.  The  latter  were  ( 1G02)  expelled  by  the  Chinese. 
Tha  Japaneee  invaded  F.  in  1874,  and  the  French  seized 
the  port  of  Kelung  ten  years  later,  but  soon  withdrew. 
At  the  cloee  of  the  ChinoJapaneee  war  (1806'  * 
claimed  and   received  F.  as  a  part  of  tha  in 
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rsA,  one  of  the  BIsm 
nTLou.  ItP  ly  W. 

I'M.  in  Miimmri,  a  village  of  Cole  00.,  on  the 
Missouri  Rivw.  abt  10.  m.  below  Jefferson  city. 
Forma'Mi,  (Klo,)  in  Africa.    See  Bnmr,  (Btm  or.) 
Formo'siis,  bishop  of  Porto,  in  Italy,  succeeded  Pope 
Stephen  V.  in  801.     He  condemned  Photlns,  excom- 
municated the  Bmporor  Lambert,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and 
nominated  in  his  place  Amoul,  king  of  Oermania.    D. 
8U0.~Tbe  fiery  Stephen  VI.,  his  successor,  had  his  body 
disinterred,  in  order  to  put  him  on  his  trial.    He  was 
restored  to  his  grave  in  898,  under  John  DC. 
For'^lall^  n.;  pL  Foemula,  or  FoaMiTLAS.    [Lat  dim. 
of  forma,  a  form  or  sh^>e ;  Vr.formuU.]   A  preacribed 
form;  a  rule;  a  model. 
(BkI.)  a  written  confession  of  faith. 
(Algth.)  The  expression  of  a  quantity  In  algebraical 
symbols.    Thus, 

»^«(»— aK«— *)(*— c) 
Is  the  formula  for  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are 
a,  5,  and  0,  and  semi-perimeter  s.  Every  formula  may 
be  regarded  as  an  abbreviated  rule  for  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  or  as  an  abbreviated  enunciation  of  a  theorem. 

{Chem.)  An  expression  of  the  composition  of  a  sub- 
stence  by  means  of  svmbols.  The  formula  of  bodiee 
may  be  dther  tmpirxcal  or  rattonaL  An  empirical 
fommla  is  one  giving  the  «tlemente  contained  in  a  body, 
without  reference  to  their  arrangement  For  Instance, 
the  empirical  formula  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper 
would  be  CuO|SUf ;  but  the  rational  formula,  showing 
ite  composition,  would  be  CuO.S(^5aq.  Formulie  are  the 
most  convenient  way  of  expressing  the  decompositions 
teking  place  when  certain  substences  are  mixed,  a  few 
lines  of  symbols  serving  for  page's  of  explanation. 

(Mtd.)  The  manner  or  stvie  in  which  anyarticle  is 

Erepared.     A  prescription  is  a  formula.    The  term, 
owever.  Is  chiefly  confined  to  the  preparations  In  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Formalarls'tle,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  act  of  putting 
into  preecrilied  form. 

FormalarlBa'tlon*  n.  The  act  of  arranging  and 
setting  forth  in  a  prescribed  form. 

For'malarlse*  r.  a.  To  put  in  the  shape  of  a  formula. 

For^molarjr,!!.  [Fr.,from  L.Lat/oniMaart'iw,alesal 
practitioner  to  draw  out  write  by  form,  ftota  Lat/»r- 
mMla.]  A  prescribed  form ;  a  Ibrmnla. — A  book  contain- 
ing steted  and  prescribed  forms,  as  of  oaths,  declarations, 
prayers,  and  the  like ;  a  book  of  precedents. 

—a.  Stated:  prescribed;  ritual. 

For'malaie,  e.  a.  To  exprees  by  a  formula;  to  put  in 
a  definite  fonii  of  statonu'Ut. 

For'mallme,  v.  a.  Same  as  Foemulatb,  q.  «. 

For'inyle«  n.  { Chem.)  The  basic  hydrocarbon  of  formic 
add.    fbrm.CmU. 

For'naJL,  n.  [Lat,  a  small  Aimare.]  (Astrm,)  A  con- 
stellation of  the  southern  hemisphere, named  by  LacaiUe, 
and  situated  In  close  proximity  to  Cetus,  or  the  Sea- 
Monster.  It  Is  one  of  t  be  ret  ognlzed  constellations,  but 
contains  no  stars  of  the  first  or  second  magnitude. 

For'nlcatA,  Formicated,  a.  r Lat /ormcotes,  from 
fornix,  an  arch  or  vault]   Vaulted ;  arched. 
{Bot.)  Arching  over;  overarched. 

For'nleate.  V.  a.  [Lat  fomiean,  from  fornix,  a  vault, 
a  brothel.]  To  have  uulawftd  sexual  intercourse  with 
an  uiunarried  woman. 

Fomlca'Uon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  h^t.  fomicatio— fornix, 
an  arch,a  vault  <^1m>  &  brothel,  from  their  anciently  being 
in  subterranean  vaulte.]  {Arch.)  The  formation  of  an 
arch  or  vault 

—The  unlawful  conversation  of  a  married  man  with  an 
unnuuTie<t  woman. 
(ScHpt.)    Adultery;  incest;  Idolatry. 

For'n  leator,  n.  f  !•>.  fomicatmr ;  L.  Lat  fornicator.] 
An  unmarried  person,  male  or  female,  who  has  criminal 
intercourse  with  the  other  sex;  also,  a  married  man 
who  has  sexual  commerce  with  an  unmarried  wonun. — 
A  lewd  person ;  an  Idolater. 

For'nlcatrcas,  «.  [Fr.  fnrnicatrict ;  Lat.  formeO' 
trix.]  An  unmarried  female  who  has  unlawfU  inter> 
course  with  the  other  sex. 

For'rajr,  a.    Same  as  Koe\t,  q.  r. 

For'rcs,  a  parliamentary  Iwmugh  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Moray.  3  m.  E.  of  the  River  Findhom,  and 
11  W.  of  Elgin.    The  town  is  about  a  mile  in  length. 

Forsake',  r.  a.  (iwtp.  rossooK ;  pp.  poesakx?!.)  [A.S. 
fortaeean  — for,  and  ssetm,  to  f>eek,  to  approach.  Cf  Oer. 
rertaffcn^  to  renounce,]  To  quit ;  to  leave  entirely ;  to 
dp«erc;  to  abandon:  to  depart  from;  to  renounce;  to 
reject:  to  leave;  to  withdraw  fh)m;  to  fikil;  as,  to/ur- 
titkt  one's  religion,  country,  friends,  4c. 

Fonsak'eil,  p.  a.  Deserted ;  left ;  abandoned ;  foriom ; 
destitute. 


Forsak'enBeos*  n.  State  of  being  forsaken,  laft.  01 
abandoned. 

Forsak'er,  n.    One  who  forsakes,  quits,  or  abandoiw. 

Forsaklnff,  n.    Act  of  desertion ;  dereliction. 

Foraootli',  adv.  [A.S.  for,  and  so<A,  Svioth,  truth.]  la 
very  truth :  in  fiict;  certainly:  very  well.  (Chifrfly med 
in  contempt  or  irony ;  but  once  a  word  of  honor  in  ad- 
dreesing  women.) 

Fors'ter,  Jobanv  Bsuihoij>,  a  German  traveller  and  nat- 
uralist B.  In  DirKliau,  Prussia,  1720.  In  1753  he  became 
Cstor  at  Naasenhuben,  near  Danxig;  but  be  seems  to 
ve  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  nMthenat- 
ics,  natural  philosc^hy,  natural  history,  and  nofnptj. 
'    — —  *-  -  —  *        '  ■    I  by  the  Bussiaii 


In  1765  be  accepted  an  offer  made  to  him  I . 
government,  to  inspect  and  report  npon  the  new  colonics 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga ;  but  his  irritable 
temper  soon  involved  him  in  difllculties  with  the  Rus- 
sian government;  and  in  the  following  year  he  repaired 
to  England,  where  he  became  teacher  of  natural  history, 
and  of  the  French  and  German  laugnagea.  In  1772 1^ 
received  the  offer  of  naturalist  to  Captein  Cook's  second 
expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  In  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age, his  temper  seems  to  have  frequently  brought  him 
into  unpleaaant  oolllsipn  with  the  other  officers.  In 
1776,  In  association  with  his  son,  he  published  a  work 
(in  Latin)  on  the  botany  of  the  ex|»<^ition :  and  In  1778 
his  Ohtervationt  faiU$  dam  un  Vopaff*  auUmr  du  Mamie 
SKT  la  Oiopraphie  JViytiqw,  THiMtaire  HaturdU,  ei  te 
PhOoaophie  Morale  speared.  In  the  latter  year,  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  was  soon  afteiemda  made  Pro- 
feesor  of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy  at  Halle, 
where  he  n.,  1708.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned, 
he  published  De  Byrto  Antiquorvm,  1776;  Zotlma  hh 
dica,  1781 ;  at$ehiehU  der  EnUitckunofn  tmd  Sckmmhr- 
ten  im  Norden^  1784,  (translated  into  BngliaEi  and 
French,)  Ac. 
Fomter,  Johanh  Gnoao  Aoam,  commonly  known  as 
Giono  /%  son  of  the  above,  a  German  traveller  and 
naturalist,  b.  at  Nassenhuben,  near  Danxig,  1764.  When 
only  17  years  of  age.  he  accompanied  his  fathrr  in  Cap- 
tain Cook's  second  voyage ;  and  shortly  after  his  return, 
he  published,  with  the  assistance  of  his  fother,  an  ac- 
count of  the  expedition.  His  book  was  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  was  translated  into  {•'rench,  Qernan, 
Swedish,  and  other  languages.  Humboldt  ^leaks  of 
this  work  and  of  its  author,  ^my  celebrated  teacher  and 
flriend,  George  Forsler,**  in  the  highest  terms  In  the 
CbiaMt,  (see  vol.  li.  p.  437,  Bohn's  ed.)  F.  having  re- 
turned to  the  continent,  was  made  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  Cassel,  and  afterwards  at  Wilna.  Baring 
there  no  access  to  books,  in  1788  he  gladly  accepted  the 
ofllce  of  librarian  to  the  Elector  of  Mayenoe.  After 
Mayenoe  was  taken  by  the  French  In  1792,  P.,  who  had 
become  an  ardent  republican,  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to 
Paris,  to  request  the  Incorporation  of  Mnyence  with  the 
French  republic.  While  he  was  in  Paris  on  this  roiaion, 
the  Prussians  retook  Mayence,  and  P.  loat  all  his  pn^ 
eriy,  including  his  books  and  manuscripts.  D.  1794. 
Besides  numerous  translations,  and  the  account  of  Cap- 
tain Cook's  voyaga,  his  most  important  works  are,  Kleine 
SehHften,  ein  Beitraa  ntr  LOnder-  nmd  Vmkerhmde: 
iVatMrocscAicAte  wnd /^A»iosc»Ate  dec  X«6ms  (6  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1789-1797);  and  .^fis^^toi  rom  Nitderrhetn,  vm 
Brabant,  FUmdem^  HoUand,  BnffUtnd,  und  Pnmkrndi 

gvols.,  BerUn,  1791-1794).  His  widow,  the  daogfatcrof 
eine,  but  perhaps  mora  widelv  known  as  Theresa 
Huber,  published  a  collection  of  his  Letters,  in  2  vols^ 
in  1828-1829;  and  a  complete  edition  of  hla  vrorks,  in  9 
volsn  was  published  by  bis  daughter  and  Gervlnus,  in 
1843. 

For'fiterlte.  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  magneaU  found 
at  Yesurius,  in  ortnorhombic  crystala  of  a  vitreous  lus- 
tre, and  white,  whitish,  or  greenish  coIot.  A>.  or.  3^- 
8*33.    ONNp.  SUica^^  magneste  5714. 

Forswear,  (/orvneore',)  v.  a.  (tsip.  roaswoBx;  ^^ 
roKSWoair.)  [AS.  fonwerian,  ftxwn  for,  and  twerian,  to 
swear ;  Ger.  Ter$ekwdren.}  Tb  reject  or  renonnoe  npon 
oath ;  to  abjure ;  to  denyupon  oath.  —  To  swear  folssly ; 
to  peijure  one*s  self.  (With  redprooal  pronoun.) 
••  Thea  ikaH  aot/krsMsr  MfM^.**  —  JMt.  T.  St. 

— e.  n.    To  Dwear  fWlsely ;  to  commit  peijury. 

Forswear'er,  n.  One  who  rejects  on  oath ;  one  who 
is  peijured ;  one  who  swears  a  fislse  oath. 

Forswore',  imp.  of  FoaswxAn,  q.  v. 

Forsworn',  pp.  of  FOmwxae.  Benooneed  on  oaft; 
peijured. 

Fors wora'n  mm, «.    State  of  being  Ibrvwom. 

Forsjrtii',  in  Otorgta,  a  N.  central  00. ;  area,  about  29^7 
sq.  m.  River:  Chattahoochee  and  Etowah  rivers,  and 
yickery*s  and  some  other  email  creeks.  Smrfaoe,  varied ; 
§oilt  generally  fertile.  Jfia.  Gold  has  been  found  ia 
oousiderHble  quantity  In  the  vicinity  of  Sawney^s  Moun- 
tain. Silver  and  copper  also  abound,  and  dfaunouda,  as 
well  as  other  precious  stonea,  have  been  found.  Cap, 
Cnmniing.    Pop.  (189())  11,155. 

-A  portt-vlllage,  cap.  of  Monroe  00.,  about  25  m.  N.  Wd 
Macun. 

Forsyth',  in  Jfidb^oa,  a  post-township  of  Marquette 
county. 

Forsyth',  in  Mimmri,  a  poet-village,  cap.  of  Taney  00, 
on  White  river,  aUmt  15u  m.  SJS.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Forsyth',  in  North  OaroUma,  a  N.  W.  central  co.,  area 
aU>nt  37i  aq.  m.  Bicern.  Tadkln  river  and  Moddy 
cn>ek.  Sarface,  diversified;  smI,  fertile.  Cbp.  Winston. 
Pi>p.  (lH9i))  :e8,434. 

Fomythe',  in  Ittmoia,  a  post-village  of  Macan  00, 
aUtQt  6  m.  N.  of  Dit-atur 

Fort,  a,  [Fr.  fori ;  Ik/orte ;  LaL  forHt,  strong.]  ( Jf3.) 
Ill  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  a  small  luclo(«ed  work, 
usually  erect4^  near  an  important  fortreaa  or  fortified 
town,  to  conuuand  any  of  the  approachea  to  it.    Forte 
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art  alio  freqa«ntlj  erected  on  the  tea  ooest,  for  the  de- 
fence of  oertain  pMlUona,  aud  are  garriaoned  by  a  nnaU 
body  of  truopa.  AlthoiiKli  they  du  not  encloae  a  space 
of  auj  great  extent,  yet  they  are  strongly  oonstnicted, 
and,  beiug  placed  in  commandiog  situaUons,  often  form 
an  important  line  of  defence.  They  are  generally  quad- 
rilateral, with  bastiuiis  or  demi-ba«tions  at  the  angles ; 
bot  it  depends  maiuly  on  the  position  they  occupv, 
whether  they  are  triangular,  square,  polygonal,  or  In 
the  C;>rai  of  a  crown-worfc  or  star.  Thev  consist  for  the 
;  part  of  a  rampart,  snrrounded  wltli  a  ditch  and 
is ;  but  in  some  caees  an  out^work  is  constructed  for 
the  defence  of  any  side  on  which  it  may  be  more  easily 
aaMiled.  Paris  is  completely  girdled  with  a  chain  of 
farsfnlly  pliuined  forta,  mostly  pentagonal.  In  the  shape 
of  the  enceinte,  and  situated  at  distances  rarying  from 
a  mile  to  2^  miles  fh>m  the  inner  line  of  bastions  that 
•Ddrde  the  city.  Cherbourg  may  also  be  cited  as  an 
example  in  which  a  town  is  effectively  protected  from 
attack  by  sea  or  land  by  a  chain  of  detached  forts  and 
rsdoabt^  which  is  doubled  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
town.— In  North  America,  generally,  the  name  was  also 
applied  to  a  trading-poet  in  the  wilderness  with  refer- 
ence to  the  indispensable  defences,  however  slight, 
against  the  snmHiiidiug  saTages.  It  has  thus  been 
mployed  to  designate  merely  a  palisaded  log-hnt— 
Int  oasis  of  ciTilization  of  the  Idesert— and  such  is 
geoerally  the  origin  of  the  nomerous  places  to  which 
At  oame  F.  Is  prefixed. 

FMTt  Abercron'ble,  in  Norik  Dakota,  a,  post-TUlage 
of  Richland  oo.,  on  the  Bed  Rirer  of  the  North.  Now 
AiiacBOMaiB. 

F«rt  Ad'MUS,  in  Maataekmmit*.    See  Nkwpoht. 

F«rt  Adama,  in  MimiMippi,  a  post-vilUige  of  Wilkin- 
son co.,  on  the  Missiasippi  river,  abt.  40  m.  8.  of  Natchex. 

F«rt  AkMDO,  in  TexoM,  near  San  Antonio,  in  Bexar 
00.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1838,  a  small  garrison  of 
Taxans  resisted  a  body  of  Mexicans,  ten  times  their 
nmber,  and  perished  to  a  man,  whence  it  is  called  the 
TImmopflm  of  Textu,  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  orlebrated  frontiersman,  Davy  Crockett,  was  killetl, 
together  with  the  little  band  of  adventurous  spirits 
who  delighted  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  unique 
and  daring  i^neer. 

Fortalesa  (Jor4a4a'aaX  a  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the 
StaUof  Ceaia,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Ceara;  Lat.3<' 
4Sf%^hon,^df/W.  Pbp.  (1896)  20.000.  It  was  for- 
Bsrly  called  Ckaea,  or  Villa  do  Foetb. 

Tmrt  Aai'ttterdam,  in  Nne  York,  on  the  S.  point  of 
Manhattan  Island.  It  was  built  in  1626,  and  while 
aoder  British  control  was  called  Fokt  James. 

F«rt  An'clent,  in  OUo,  a  post-ofBce  of  Warren  co. 

F«ri  A«'deraoa«  in  Sortk  OaroUma,  one  of  the 
defences  iif  the  mouUi  of  Cape  Fear  river;  surrendered 
lo  the  Union  forcca.  Fab.  20, 1866. 

F«rt  Aane,  in  Nmo  York,  a  post4own  and  township 
of  Washington  oo.  about  67  miles  N.  by  K.  of  Albany. 

Vmrt  Ar'Dold,  in  New  York,  one  of  the  redoubts  of 
Wait  Point  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

F«rt  Aflslaabolne  or  Aflslnnlbolne«  in  Jlfon- 
t«M,  a  pet-town  of  Choteau  co.    Pop.{l«90)  660. 

F«rt  ArklMMOO,  in  Lma,  a  jpost-vilhige  of  Winni- 
stiiek  00.,  about  110  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Iowa  CMty. 

F*rt  AiklMMOn,  or  Foet  Scmneb,  in  Kammu,  once  a 
military  post  on  the  Arkansas  river,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Santa  Fe  Road.  It  is  memorable  as  the  spot 
wbsrp,  July,  1863,  was  concluded  between  the  U.  8. 
fovsmment  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  the  treaty  known  as  the  Laramie  TVeo^f. 

F*rt  Atklaa^n,  in  IFisooiuin,  a  dty  of  Jefferson  co., 
on  Bock  river,  20  miles  N.S.  of  JanesviUe.   Pop.  (1805) 

F«rt  An'inratA,  in  Oeor^  ancient  fort  of  Richmond 
00.,  on  or  near  the  pveent  site  of  the  city  of  Augusta. 

F«ri  Aof^vstA*  in  /^wwayfeania,  a  revolutionary  fort 
of  Northumberland  oo.,  upon  the  dte  of  which  Sunbury 
iiboilL 

F«rt  Augwuiftnm^  a  fbrtreas  of  Scotland,  co.  Inver- 
Mm,  the  center  of  the  three  forts  erected  along  the 
Knot  glen  of  Scotland,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Loch 
MS*,  near  the  CaledonUn  Oanal,  31  miles  8.  W.  of  In- 
verness, and  30  N.E.  of  Fort  William. 

F«ri  Bmlii'terlds«,  in  Ala.,  a  village  of  Russell  co. 

F«it  Bmll,  in  New  York,  an  ancient  fort  of  Oneida  co., 
near  Rome. 

F«ri  Bmrrlnir'ton*  or  Fort  Babeinoton  Feert,  in 
(i«or^  a  village  of  Mcintosh  co.,  on  the  Altamaha 
riwr,  aliout  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Darien. 

F«ri  Bstf'iow,  in  North  Oarolima,  a  fbrtiflcation  of 
Roanoke  Islaod,  taken  by  the  Union  forces,  Feb  ,  1862. 

F«ri  Bmj'ard,  in  New  Metcico,  a  P.  0.  of  Grant  co. 

F*ri  IlMMi'r«|rmrd,  in  South  OaroUma,  one  of  the 
defences  of  Port  Royal  harbor,  taken  by  the  Union 
forces,  Nov.  7, 1861. 

F«ri  Bemd,  in  Texae,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  880  sq. 
miles.  RUeert,  Braaos  and  Bernard  rivers.  8mr/ace,  geu- 
ersUj  level ;  eoO,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Obd.  Richmond. 
Pbf.  am)  10,686. 

F«ri  Ben'tOB,  in  JVonloNo,  a  post-town  and  military 
lUtion,  cap.  of  Chootean  oo.,  on  the  Missouri  river ;  Lat 
47«  W  N.,  Lon.llOO  3t/  W.    i^j|i.(1897)  about  780. 

F«ri  Beveraede  {bafrer^eoHleh),  in  Pemugbramia, 
Uiilt  near  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  river  by  the 
I>otch  in  1648. 

F«ri  Bid'w^ll,  in  Ctel^onua,  a  P.  O.  of  Modoc  co. 

F«rt  Blikck'lllor««  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Scott  co. 

F«rt  BImmt,  in  Tmn.,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 

F«ri  Boise,  in  Idaho,  a  fort  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Co.,  bot  now  in  the  possession  of  the  U.  S., 
•itnated  un  Lewis  Fork,  or  Snake  river,  a  few  miles  below 
thsjaaetton  of  the  Big  Wood  river. 


Fori  Boone,  in  Kentmckif,  an  andent  fbrt^  now  tha  site 

of  Booneville. 
Fort  Bron,  in  OaHfomia,  a  post-town  of  Mendocino 

CO.,  on  the  Pacifle  coast,  11  m.  N.  of  Mendocino.    Lead- 
ing industry,  lumbering.    Pbp.  (1890)  946. 
Fori  BnuiCh,  in  /mttana,  a  post-ofBce  of  Gibson  co. 
Fori  Brldf^'er,  in  H'ttomiN^,  a  post-ofBce  of  UinU  co^ 

on  the  Beach  Fork  of^  Green  river,  10  miles  S.E.  of 

Carter  Station  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Fori  Brook,  in  Florida,  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay. 
Fori  Brown,  in  TVnu.    See  Bbownsvillk. 
Fori  Bjrrd,  in  Pentwylra$iia,  an  ancient  fort  on  the 

Mononi^ehi  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Stone  creek, 

in  Fayette  co. 
Fori   Calhoun',  in  Nebraska,  a   post-township  of 

Waahington  oo.,  on  the  Missouri  river,  16  miles  N.  by 

W.  of  Omaha,    Pk>p.  (1897)  about  1,400. 
Fori  C^oa'slmer,  in  iMomore,  near  the  present  site 

of  Newcastle,  in  Newcastle  co.,  on  the  Delaware ;  bnilt 

by  the  Dutch,  about  1660. 
Fori  C^oa'well,  in  North  OaroUna,  one  of  the  old 

defences  of  the  harbor  of  Smithfleld. 
Fori  Chad'bonrne,  in  Texas,  a  P.  0.  of  Coke  co. 
Fori  Charles,  in  VirgiHia,  an  ancient,  fort,  built  in 

1646,  near  the  present  site  of  Richmond. 
Fori  <^lppewa7'an,  and    Fori  Wedder- 

bnm,  two  forts  of  British  North  America  at  the  W. 

extremity  of  Lake  Athabaska. 
Fori  C^rlsila'na,  in  D^iaioars,  built  by  the  Swedes 

in  16^  near  the  present  siu  o(  Wilmington. 
Fori  Chnreh'lll,  in  Nevada,  a  post-settlement  and 

military  depot  of  Lyon  co.,on  Carson  river,  about  38  m. 

N.E.  of  Carson  City.    P.  O.  at  Datton. 
Fori  Clark,  in  North  Dakota,  on  the  Missouri  river, 

a  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of  Knife  river. 
Fori  Clark,  in  Jotea,  on  Lixard  river,  in  Humboldt 

CO.,  about  160  milce  W.N.W.  of  Iowa  Cltv. 
Fori  Clarke,  in  North  OaroKiM.    See  Uattkeas. 
Fori  Clinch,  in  Oeorgia,  a  foriiflcatlon  on  Amelia 

Island,  abandoned  by  the  Confederatea,  Feb.,  1862. 
Fori  CUn'ion,  in  New  York,  one  of  the  defences  of 

West  Point  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
Fori  Clyde,  in  New  York,  an  ancient  fort  of  Mont- 

gomenr  oo.,  near  Fort  Plain. 
Fori  Corilns,  in  Cblorado,a  post-town  cap.  of  Larimer 

CO.    Pop.  (1897J  about  2.800. 
Fori  Colnm'DUS,  in  New  York,  on  Govemor*s  Island. 
Fori  Col'vllle,  in  Washmgton,  a  militanr  post  near 

CoLviLLK,  the  cap.  of  Stevens  co..  a  post-village  on  the 

Spokane  Fails  ft  Northern  R.  B.    Pbp.  of  the  village 

(1897)  about  70a 
Fori  Con'fldence,  a  fort  of  British  North  America, 

at  the  N.  extremity  of  Great  Bear  lake. 
Fori  (?onsilin'ilOn,  in  New  Hampshire.   See  PoBn- 

MOCTH. 

Fori  Comwarils,  in  Oeorgia,  bnilt  by  the  British 

near  Augusta. 
Fori  Cov'Invion.  or  Febnch*8  Mills,  in  New  York, 

a  flourishing  post-village  and  township  of  Fimnklin  co. 
Fori  Cov'Inflrion  Cenire,  in  New  York,  a  post- 

ofllce  of  FrankUn  co. 
Fori  CraiflT,  in  N.  Mez.,  a  military  poet  of  Socorro  oo. 
Fori  Croon,  in  Nebraska,  a  poetoIQce  of  Sarpy  co. 
Fori  Crown  Poini,  in  New  York.  See  Crown  Point. 
Fori  Cnm'berland,  in  Marjflattd,  built  by  General 

Braddock  in  1760,  on  the  present  site  of  Cumberland. 
Fort  Cnm'mlvffS,  in  New  M^vicu,  a  village  of  Grant 

CO.    Here  are  the  remains  of  a  mined  fort. 
Fori  Dade,  in  Florida,  a  vilhhga  of  Pasoo  co.,  on 

the  WithUooochee  river,  about  170  miles  S.E.  of  Talla- 

baMsee.    It  was  in  this  vicinity,  in  December,  1836,  that 

Major  Dade,  with  110  of  his  comrades,  were  overcome 

by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  all  but  one  man  kilkd. 
Fori  Dar'lliyr,  in  Virgimia,  on  the  Jamea  river,  about 

7  miles  below  lUchmond.    Built  during  the  Civ«;  War. 
Fori  D.  A.  Rnssell,  in  Wgomiitg,  a  post-town  of 

Laramie  co.,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Cheyenne.    This  is  a  U.  & 

post.    Pap.  f  1890)  563. 
Fori  Da'Tls,  in  Texas,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Jeff  Davis  oo. 
Fori  Dajr'ion,  in  New  York.    See  Fort  Hkreimke. 
Fori  Beea'inr,  in  Alabama,  a  vilUge  of  Macon  co., 

about  30  miles  B.N.E.  of  Montgomery. 
Fori  Defl'anee,  in  Arizona,  a  P.  O.  of  Apache  co. 
Fori  Deflanee,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  AngusU  co. 
Fori  Bel'aware,  a  etmug  fort,  built  on  a  small  island 

in  Delaware  river,  near  Delaware  City,  United  States. 
Fori  Depos'li,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Lowndes  co. 
Fori  Des  Moines,  the  old  name  of  Dn  Moikm  {q.v.). 
Fori  Dleklnson,  in  Pemuglvania,  an  old  fort  near 

Wilkesbarre. 
Fori  Dodsre,  in  iowa,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Webster 

CO.,  on  Des  Moines  river  and  four  railroad  lines,  86  miles 

N.N.  W.  of  Des  Moines.   Coal  and  building  stone  abound 

in  the  vicinity ;  there  are  some  local  maunf.,  and  the 

city  has  a  large  shipping  trade  in  farm  products.    Pop. 

(1897)  about  9,200. 
Fori  Dodye,  in  Kansas,  a  P.  0.  and  military  depot  on 

the  Arkansas  river,  about  30  miles  below  Fort  Atkinson. 
Fori  Don'elson,  in  Tennessee,  erected  by  the  Confed- 
erates during  the  Civil  War,  on  the  Cumberland  river. 

about  1  mile  below  Dover.    Surrendered  to  General 

Grant  and  Commodore  Foote,  Feb.,  1862. 
Fori  Dnn'can,  in  Texas,  a  vilUige  and  military  station 

of  Maverick  co..  on  the  Rio  Grande  at  Eagle  Pass,  about 

260  miles  W.S.W.  of  AusUn. 
Fori  Dn  ttuesne,  in  Pemu^lvanin.    See  Pittsburo. 
Fori  Dnr^kee,  in  Pennsylvania,  built  in  1769,  near 

Wilkesbarre. 
Forte  CA>t'<y),a<lr.  [It  from  Lat. /orfu,  strong.]  {Mm.) 

A  direction  to  the  performer  to  execute  loudly  the  part 

to  which  the  word  Is  afllxed.    It  is  indicated  by  the 


■ingle  letter  /.  If  jf  is  nsed,  the  part  is  to  be  played 
or  performed /orftssMNo,  very  loud. 

Forie  ifSH),  n.  [Ft.  fort;  Lat.  foriis,  strong.]  The 
strong  point ;  a  peculiar  talent  or  faculty  ;  tl^  art  or 
department  in  which  any  one  excels. 

For'ioan  Bajr,  an  inlet  of  the  StraiU  of  Belleisle,  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Labrador. 

Fori'ed,  a.    Furnished  with,  or  guarded  by,  fbrts. 

Fori  Ed'ward,  in  New  York,  a  poet-town  and  town- 
ship of  Washington  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  23 
miles  fh>m  Whitehall  It  contains  the  rains  of  Fort 
Edward,  built  in  1765.  Pop.  of  town  (1897)  about  3JS00. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Fort  Udward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Fori  El'senbnriT*  iQ  ^^  J^f^nf*  ^uilt  by  the  Swedes 
in  1643,  near  the  present  site  of  Salem. 

Fori  En'ierprlse,  a  fort  of  British  North  America, 
about  160  miles  N.  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake. 

Fori  Erie.    See  Eeik  (Foet). 

For'iesqne,  Sie  John,  an  English  Judge  and  writer 
on  the  law  was  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  F.,  lord  chief-Justice 
of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  Devonshire,  1396.  He 
studied  at  Lincolns  Inn,  was  called  to  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1442  was  made  chief-Justice  of  the  court  of  Kind's  Bench. 
He  was  a  principal  counsellor  at  the  court  of  Henry  VI.. 
and  for  bis  devotion  to  that  monarch  be  was  attainted 
by  the  parliament  under  Edward  IV. ;  and  in  1463  he 
fled,  with  Queen  Margaret  and  her  auite,  to  Flanders, 
where  he  remained  in  exile  several  years ;  during  which 
time  he  wrote  his  well-known  work,  De  Landiims  Legnm 
Anglim,  Returning  to  England  to  Join  in  the  straggle 
for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he  wss 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury ;  but  obtained  his 
pardon  firom  Edward,  aud  wss  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
seat  in  Gloucestershire.    Died  1486. 

Forteveninra,  or  Fuertatkntuea  (/iK/air-ia-«ate- 
too'ra),  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
archipelago;  area,  758  sq.  miles.  Dcec.  Hilly,  deficient 
in  water,  but  possessing  tracU  of  great  fertility.  LaL 
280  42*  N.,  Lon.  14©  1'  W. 

Fori  Falr'lleld,  in  Maine,  a  poet-town  of  Aroostook 
CO.,  on  the  Aroostook  river,  160  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of 
Bangor.    Pop.  (1897)  about  3,600. 

Fori  Flll'more,  in  New  Mexico,  a  military  depot  on 
the  Rio  Grande,below  Dofla  Afia. 

Fori  Fisher,  in  North  OaroUna,  erected  by  the  Confed- 
erates during  the  Ovil  War,  on  the  K  side  of  Cape  Fear 
river,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Wilmington.  It  was  attacked 
Dec.  16, 1864,  by  the  Union  iron-dads  under  Admiral 
Porter,  who  was  compelled  by  the  weather  to  defer 
active  measures  till  Dec  23d.  The  gun-boat  Lomisiana, 
laden  with  250  tons  of  powder,  was  then  towed  close 
under  the  walls,  and  exploded,  1.46  a.m.,  Dec.  24,  with- 
out weakening  the  defenoea.  The  bombardment,  which 
commenced  the  same  day,  was  abandoned  Dec.  25,  when 
a  reconnoitering  party  under  Genl.  Weitzel  pronounced 
the  works  too  strong  for  an  assault  Land  reinforce- 
ments under  Genl.  Terry  having  arrived,  a  second  bom- 
bardment commenced  Jan  13,  1865,  and  the  fort  was 
invested  in  the  rear  by  the  land  forces.  A  combined 
attack,  made  Jan.  16,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  fort 
with  1.971  prisoners. 

Fori  Frank'Un,afort  of  British  North  America,  on 
&W.  arm  of  Great  Bear  lake. 

Fori  Franklin,  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary  stock- 
ade at  Lloyd's  Neck,  on  Long  Island. 

Fort  Fron'ienae.    See  Kinoston,  Canada. 

Fort  Oaire,  in  New  York,  an  ancient  fort,  a  short  dis- 
tance S.  of  Fort  George. 

Fori  Gaines,  in  Alabama.    See  Moulx. 

Fort  Oalnes«  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  CUy  oo., 
on  the  ChatUhoochee  river,  22  miles  8.  W.  of  Cuthbert. 

Fori  Oalnes.  now  Foet  Riflet,  in  JfiNNeKila,  a  oust- 
village  of  Morrison  co.,  on  the  MiBsissiimi  river,  about 
122  miles  N.  of  St.  Paul. 

Fori  Oar'land,  in  Ckitorado,  a  post-vill.  and  millUry 
station  of  Costilla  oo.,  abt.  100  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Pike's  Peak. 

Fori  Oarrjr.  a  fort  of  British  North  America,  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Assiuiboine  and  Red  rivers,  about  40 
miles  S.  of  Lake  Winnepeg. 

Fort  Oati'ton.  in  Oaiifornia^  a  former  military  depot 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Trinity  river,  about 
26  miles  &  bv  W.  of  Orleans  bar. 

Fori  Oajr,  in  W.  Virginiu,  a  post^village  of  Wayne  co. 

Fori  Oeorye«  a  fortress  of  Scotland  co.,  Inverness,  on 
a  low,  sandy  peninsuhi  Jutting  into  the  Moray  Frith, 
which  it  commands.  It  is  esteemed  the  moet  complete 
fortification  in  Britain,  has  barracks  for  3,000  meu,  is 
mounted  with  80  guns,  was  bnilt  in  1747,  as  one  of  the 
chain  of  3  fortreases  to  overawe  the  Highlands,  and  has 
a  governor  and  gurison. 

Fori  Oeorfpe,  in  NewYork,  an  ancient  fort,  now  in 
ruins,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Lake  George. 

Fori  Oeori^.  in  Oregon,  a  fort  of  Astoria  in  Oatsop 
CO.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 

Fori  GlVson,  in  indian  Territorg,  a  poet-village  and 
military  d6pdt,  on  the  Neosho  river  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Arkansas  river     Lat.  about  360  4^  N.,  Lon. 

95030' W. 

Fori  eo<»d  Hope,  in  OonneeiietU,  established  by  the 
Dutch  in  1623,  near  the  present  site  of  Hartford. 

Fori  CU»i'ienbnrv,  in  Pennsghania,  built  by  the 
Swedes  on  Tiuicum  Island  in  1642. 

Fori  CU»wer,  in  Ohio,  a  revolutionanr  fortress,  on  the 
Ohio  riv«r,at  the  month  of  the  Great  Hockhockiiig. 

Fori  Oran'by ,  in  Sooth  OaroUna,  a  revolutionary  fort 
near  Culnrobia. 

Fori  Orailoi  (oni'«Ae-o<),  in  Michigan,  a  military  post 
and  city  of  St.  Clair  co.,  at  the  head  of  St.  Hair  river, 
afUoining  Port  Huron,  its  P.  O.    Pop.  (1894)  2,832. 

Fori  Orlerson   {greer'son),  in   Oeorgia,  a    revolu- 

""■^"•""tJ^ed  by  ^^oogle 
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Fort  OrUi'woId,  in  CbnneeeieW,  a  RavoIntionAiy  fort 
neur  New  Loudoo. 

Forth,  ado.    [A.S./ordh^  thence,  farther;  Qw.  fort^ 

forth,  aw«y,  onward.]    Out  from;  forward;  forward  in 

place  or  order;  onward  in  time;  as,  from  tliat  day /orM, 

and  90  forth, — Out  into  public  Tiew  or  character. 

"  Bot  when  your  troabM  eoantry  eaJlad  700  ^trth."—  WaUtr. 

^Beyond  the  boundary  of  a  place;  abroad. 
"  Tbtj  wUl  prlTilj  rcliare  tlMlr  fkieoda  thai  ara  ^trthrs^matr. 

Forth*  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  on  the  E.  side  of  Ben 
Lomond  in  Stirlingshire.  After  a  sinuous  course  K.,  past 
Aberfoyle,  Stirling,  and  Alloa,  it  unites  with  an  arm  of 
the  sea  called  the  lYith  of  Fnrih.  Its  chief  affluents  are 
the  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon.  The  Frith  at  its  mouth  is 
85  or  40  m.  wide,  fh>m  Fife  Ness  on  the  N.,  to  St.  Abb's 
Head  on  the  S.  shore,  both  washed  by  the  German  Ocean. 
It  contains  several  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Inch- 

KTie,  Inchcolm,  Inuhkeith,  the  Bass,  and  the  Isle  of 
y ;  the  largest  of  these  is  but  a  few  miles  in  circuit. 
Light-houses  are  erected  on  Inchkelth  and  on  the  Isle 
of  May.  The  F.  possesses  many  good  harbors,  and  St. 
Margaret's  Hope,  above  Queen's  Ferry,  is  one  of  the 
safest  roadsteads  in  the  island.  Length  of  rirer,  includ- 
ing its  **  links,**  180  m.  The  bridge  over  the  Frith  of 
forth,  completed  in  1889,  is  a  remarkable  structure ;  the 
two  prlnciiMLl  spans  are  each  1,71U  ft.,  the  two  side  spans 
676  ft,  and  height  above  high  water,  at  the  central  span, 
600  ft.  It  is  on  the  cantilever  principle,  and  the  greatest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.    See  Bridge,  in  Section  II. 

Fort  Hale,  in  OMiMctjcMi,  an  isolated  rock  in  New 
Haven  harbor,  about  2  m.  S.  of  New  Haven.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  it  was  named  Fori  Bovk. 

Fort  Ham'ilion,  in  N«w  York^  a  poet-village  of  King's 
CO.,  on  the  Narrows,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Long  Island. 
The  fort  defends  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor. 

Fort  Han'eock,  in  re»u,  a  poet-rillsge  of  £1  Paso 
CO.,  on  80.  Pac.  ft  Tex.  Pac.  R.  Bs. 

Fort  Har'djr,  in  Ntw  York^  a  Bevolutiouary  fortress, 
now  in  ruins,  at  the  confluence  of  the  FishkiU  creek 
and  the  Hudson  river,  near  Saratoga. 

Fortheominir  {/ortk-cum'mg)y  a.  [See  Come.]  Mak- 
log  appearsuce ;  rmdy  to  appear ;  as,  the  witnesses  are 
fortkeommg. 

wort  Hen'deraon.  in  Alabama^  a  Tillage  of  Macon 
CO.,  about  60  m.  W.N. W.  of  Montgomery. 

Fort  Hen'ry,  in  Temumee^  a  pMt-offlce  of  Stewart  00. 

Fort  Hen'nr,  in  TeimecMe,  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
about  8  m.  w.  of  Fort  Donelsou.  It  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Orant  and  Com.  Foote,  Feb.  6, 1862. 

Fort  Hen'rjr,  in  llrgiiUa^  an  ancient  fort  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Petersburg,  in  1646. 

Fort  Hen'rjr,  in  Wed  Yirgtmia^  founded  by  Lord  Dun* 
more  in  1774,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Wheel 
ing,  and  named  by  bini  Fincastle. 

Fort  Her'klnier,  in  Nete  York.  It  was  built  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Herkimer,  during  the 
Old  French,  or  Seven  Years'  War,  and  was  known  dux^ 
ing  the  Revolution  as  Fobt  Daytom. 

Forth'(goinv,  a.    Going  forth. 

—An  utterance;  a  proceeding  from. 

Fort  Hill,  in  /.Ttnou,  a  puet-village  of  Lake  co.,  aboat 
45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Fort  Hill,  in  Ohio^  a  post-offloe  of  Highland  co. 

Fort  Hill,  in  South  CarolitM,  a  post-offlce  of  Pickens  00. 

Forth  Monn'talns,  a  low  mountain  range  of  Ire* 
land,  in  Ijeiuster,  memorable  as  the  camping-place  of 
about  15,000  ot  the  insurgents  previous  to  their  attack 
upon  and  capture  of  Wexford  in  1799. 

Fort  HoM'klnw,  in  Oregon,  a  military  post  of  Benton 
CO.,  about  16  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Corvallis. 

Fort  Hun'ter,  in  Ano  York,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Schoharie  Greek  and  Mohawk  River.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  severe  engagements  during  the  French-Indian, 
and  the  Revolutionary  wars. 

*-A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  on  the  site  of  the  above 
fort,  abt.  35  m.  W,  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Forth' with,  or  Forthwith',  ode.  Without  delay;  im- 
mediately; directly. 

For'tleth,  a.  [A.  S.  feowertigtt.]  The  fourth  tenth ; 
noting  the  number  next  after  thirty-nine. 

—Any  one  of  40  equal  parts  into  which  a  unit  of  any  kind 
may  be  divided. 

For'tlflable,  a.  [0.  Fr.]  That  may,  or  can  be,  fortified. 

Fortlllca'tlou,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  lAt,fortifieixtio,  from 
forUs,  strong,  and  facere,  to  make.]  Act  of  fortifying. 
—  The  art  or  science  of  fortifying  places  to  defend 
them  against  an  enemy.  —  The  works  erected  to  defend 
a  place  against  attack ;  a  fortified  place ;  a  fort ;  a  castle. 
— Additional  strength. 

"  Bj  WKj  ot/ort{/leatten  and  anadote."  —  Booker. 
(MH.)  The  art  of  constructing  works  of  defence  and 
offence  for  the  protection  or  reduction  of  any  important 
town  or  position.  Such  works  are  alwa^ii  planned  by 
the  military  engineer,  and  carried  out  under  his  direc- 
tion and  superintendence.  They  are  commonly  divided 
Into  two  classes,  respectively  known  ab  vemianerU  forti- 
fcationt  and  feld-workt.  Under  the  former  all  works 
are  included  that  are  constructed  for  the  defence  of  a 
town,  harbor,  arsenal,  dockyard,  Ac,  being  carefully 
laid  out  and  built  with  a  view  to  durability  and  the  re- 
sistance of  an  attack,  whenever  it  may  be  made ;  while, 
under  the  latter,  all  works  are  classed  that  are  intended 
to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  such  as  siege-works  and 
batteries  for  an  attack  on  a  fortress,  or  lines  of  intrench- 
ment  hastily  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  or  to  check  the  advance  of  an  enemy  on  an 
important  strategical  position.  These  works  differ  mainly 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  built,  the  ramparts  and 
parapets  of  permanent  works  being  faced  or  ri vetted 
with  blocks  of  granite ;  the  terre-plein  of  the  rampart  on 


which  the  guns  are  worked,  the  cheeks  of  the  embra- 
sures, casemates,  bomb-proof  buildings  for  magasines, 
kc^  being  formed  of  the  same  material;  while  field- 
works  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  formed  of  that  which 
Is  thrown  up  out  of  the  ditch  in  fh>nt,  havinc  the  ram- 
parts and  embrasures  rivetted  with  sods  of  turf;  fks- 
cines,  gabions,  and  sand-bags,  the  terre-plein  for  the 
support  of  the  guns  and  their  carriages  being  made  of 
pitjces  of  thick  timber  strongly  bolted  together.  The 
principal  works  in  each  class,  and  their  component 
parts,  are  noticed  under  their  respective  headings,  an 
account  beinggiven  in  all  cases  of  the  peculiar  purposes 
for  which  they  serve  and  the  method  adopted  in  their 
construction.    (See  Bastion,  Ceown-work,  Cubtaxh,  Ca- 

PONKIEBt,  COTKEBO  WaT,  DITCU,  GlACIS,  FUOHI,    FORT, 

LnirRTTi,  Ravkun,  Tknaillc,  Tratirsi,  Brumii-hsad, 
Links  of  Intrxvchmrkt,  Rroait,  Redoubt,  Star  Fort, 
Trbnch,  Ac.)  It  will,  therefore,  be  only  necessanr,  in  the 
present  article,  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  science  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  time.  The  existing  system  of  fortification  doubt- 
less found  its  origin  in  early  ages,  in  the  formation  of 
a  mound  and  trench  round  any  small  collection  of  dwell- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  inmates  and  their 
possessions  some  protection  from  the  attack  of  a  ma- 
rauding foe,  a  gate  being  made  in  one  part  of  the  ram- 
part for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  those  that  dwelt  with- 
in it,  with  a  movable  bridge  for  the  passage  of  the  ditch, 
This  method  was  pursued  by  the  Oauls  and  Britons  in 
the  time  of  CsBsar:  and  they  added  strength  to  the 
earthen  mound  by  tnrowing  it  up  against  a  stockade  of 
stout  stakes  or  piles,  which  were  driven  into  the  earth 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other^jmd  interwoven  with 
boughs  and  bmnchea  of  trees.  The  field-works  of  the 
Romans  were  as  effective  as  the  permanent  fortifications 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  re- 
maining in  many  parts  of  Europe  to  this  day,  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  skill  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  fortifying 
even  temporanr  camps,  and  the  great  strength  of  their 
works.  But  the  field-works  of  the  Oauls  and  Britons 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  their  cars  and  wagons 
disposed  around  the  camp,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and 
strengthened  by  an  abattis,  or  barricade,  formed  of  the 
brandies  and  trunks  of  trees.  At  a  very  early  period, 
stone  walls  of  considerable  breadth  and  great  strength 
took  the  piece  of  the  simple  ramparts  of  earth,  for  the 
defensive  works  thrown  np  arouna  *'  fenced  cities ; "  and 
these  were  furnished  with  battlements  and  machicola- 
tions (see  Machioolatioh)  for  the  protection  of  the 
archers  that  manned  the  walls,  and  as  a  mMins  of  annoy- 
ing the  besiegers  who  might  attempt  to  undermine  the 
rampart  The  spaces  between  the  battlements,  and  the 
battlements  themselves,  were  subsequently  modified 
into  the  parapet-wall  and  embrasures,  as  we  now  have 
them,  on  the  introduction  of  cannon.  Examples  of  Mirly 
fortifications  are  to  be  found  In  the  remains  of  the  Cy- 
clopean walls  that  once  surrounded  the  old  Greek  cities 
of  llryus  and  Mycenae.  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  regularly  fortified  their  cities  with 
stone  walls ;  but,  however  this  may  be.  it  is  certain  that 
the  cities  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  cities  of  Assyria — 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  —  were  girdled  with  fortifications 
of  marvellous  strength  and  size,  on  which  several  chari- 
ots could  be  driven  abreast  of  each  other.    Until  the 


Fig.  1049. 

A,  BaaUon ;  B,  ravello ;  C,  eovered  way ;  D.  glaois ;  B,  eavallsr ; 
F.  eorUlB  ;  O.  oounterguard ;  H.  ditob. 

1.  CutelUted,  ISth  o«ot. :  2.  CMleUated,  14th  oral. ;  8.  Barly 
lulian  ■yatero  ;  4.  Kmird'a  ayatem.  16tb  oeot. ;  6,  Pacan'a  ajatem. 
17th  cent. :  6.  Vaubmo.  lat  ajatem,  17th  oent. ;  7,  Vauban.  8d 
syatem.  17th  orat. :  8.  Cohorn'a  ayatem.  17th  cent.;  9,  Comum- 
talgne'a  ayatem,  18th  oent, ;  10.  Modern  ayatem. 

year  1500,  the  characteristics  of  the  defensive  works  of 
H  town  (1,  Fig.  1049)  were  nearly  the  same  in  all  coun- 
tries :  first :  they  consisted  of  a  lofty  and  massive  poly- 
gonal wall  of  great  thicknets,  with  a /ausse-^ayr,  or 
bank  of  earth,  thrown  up  in  a  sloping  form  against  the 
exterior,  to  protect  it  from  the  attacksof  the  battering- 
ram.  Then  towers  were  added,  in  the  form  of  large 
square  or  semi-circular  buttresses,  projecting  fh>m  the 
angles,  and  also  from  the  face  of  the  wall  in  various 
parts,  which  enabled  the  defenders  to  enfilade  that  por- 
tion of  the  wall  which  lay  between  any.  two  of  them, 
and  so  defend  it  in  a  more  effectual  manner  fW>m  the 
attacks  of  assailants  who  sought  to  make  a  breach  at 
its  base  with  their  engines  of  war.    These  fUnking 


towers  were  the  origin  of  the  modem  bastionn.  Oot 
works  were  then  constructed  b«*yoo<l  the  ditch,  oppont* 
to  the  different  entrances  to  the  town,  for  thr  better 
protection  of  the  gates,  connected  with  the  main  works 
by  drawbridges.  While  thix  disiiositioii  uf  the  wall,  and 
its  various  parts,  may  lie  traced  in  all  the  furtificatiocM 
of  ancient  cities,  and  those  of  towns  aiHi  castles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  so  it  may  be  seen  more  fiilly  dereluped  in 
the  curtains,  bastions,  crown-works,  and  bridge-brads  of 
the  fortifications  of  modem  times.  The  old  method  of 
construction  was  efficient  enough  as  long  as  battering- 
rams,  scaling-ladders,  and  similar  engines,  formed  th** 
chief  means  of  attack,  and  Javelins  and  arrows  the  meet 
formidable  projectile  that  could  U*  showered  on  the 
assailants  by  those  who  manned  the  walls;  and  al- 
though tlie  introduction  of  tlie  Inextingniahable  Orerk 
fire,  in  tlie  7th  century,  was  a  mii«ile  that  I>ronght  death, 
terror,  and  destruction  in  its  train,  biasing  fiercely  erea 
under  water,  and  iqjuriug  everything  whererer  it  fell, 
with  the  exception  of  stone  walls,  yet  no  modifications  of 
the  principles  of  construction  were  al«oiutely  n«cefwary, 
until  the  invention  of  cannon,  which  followed  rlosely 
on  that  of  gunpowder,  in  the  14tli  century,  dlrKted 
the  thoughts  of  the  soldier  architects  of  the  succeeding 
cycle  to  seek  means  whereby  the  new  weapon  might  be 
made  as  olBcient  for  the  protection  of  the  walls,  by  a 
proper  disposition  of  the  Ikoes  of  the  works  vrith  r^er- 
ence  to  eacn  other,  as  it  was  effective  in  caui«ing  breadies 
in  the  ramparts,  that  n^iidly  crumbled  under  the  cmdi- 
ing  shocks  of  the  heavy  balls  of  stone  and  iron  that 
wera  hurled  point-blank  against  them.  The  result  wss 
the  introduction  of  small  bastions  of  the  present  form 
(A  3,  Fig.  1049),  instead  of  the  old  flanking  towers,  pro- 
jecting from  the  comers  of  the  work  in  salient  angles, 
the  rampart  forming  four  sides  of  an  irregular  peniagcm, 
the  fifth,  or  gmrgt,  being  left  open  as  a  communiratioa 
between  the  bastion  and  the  interior  of  the  fortress. 
But  the  chief  fault  of  tlie  old  fianking  towera  wss 
equally  perceptible  in  the  new  bastion :  they  were  still 
too  small,  and  too  far  apart,  to  defend  each  other  in  an 
efficient  manner,  and  the  platforms  or  terre-pleiDs  of 
the  msjority  were  not  calculatrd  for  the  receptloo  of 
artillery  of  any  sise.  Toward  the  end  of  the  I6U1  cen- 
tury, an  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect  was  made  by 
Errard  de  Bar  le  Due,  a  French  engineer,  who  intr»- 
duced  considerable  improvements  into  the  received 
methods  of  constracUug  fortifications  (4.  Fig.  1049).  He 
made  the  faces  of  his  bastions  much  longer,  and  tbs 
curtains  connecting  them  much  shorter,  than  they  had 
hitherto  been ;  but  the  faces  of  the  liastions  terminated 
at  the  shoulders  in  ariUotu,  or  pieces  of  the  rampart  in 
continuation  of  the  fisce,  which  were  in  the  form  of  so 
arc,  and  entered  towards  the  interior  of  the  bastion ; 
and  his  flanks,  which  were  bereft  of  their  due  pr^wr- 
tions  by  the  arillons,  w<*re  disposed  at  an  angle  of  MP  to 
the  curtain,  which  would  inevitably  bring  a  lire  of  mi»- 
ketry,  directed  from  the  flank  at  right  angles  to  its  ftce, 
on  the  defenden  occupying  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
curtain.  De  Ville,  an  engineer  who  flourished  abt.  KOQ, 
lengthened  the  flanks,  and  constructed  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  curtain ;  but  a  still  fitrther  advance  to  the 
present  system  was  made  aliout  fifteen  yean  later  by 
Count  de  Pagan  (5,  Fig.  1049),  who  constructed  the  (aces 
of  his  flanks  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the 
collateral  bastions  produced,  which  caused  them  to  splay 
outwards  fh>m  tlie  curtain  in  such  a  direction  that  a  firs 
directed  perpendicularly  fW>m  the  foces  along  their 
entire  length  would  enfilade  the  fiices  of  the  collateral 
bastions,  and  prevent  an  attacking  party  from  effecting 
a  lodgment  In  the  ditch.  He  also  constructed  double 
and  triple  flanks  to  his  bastions,  which  were  parapets 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  outer  flanks,  rising  lUtore  one 
another  in  tiera  toward  the  interior  of  the  bastion.  It 
remained  for  Vauban  to  give  a  systematic  method  of 
constructing  regular  fortifications,  which  he  effected 
(6,  Fig.  1049)  by  taking  fractional  parts  of  the  length  of 
the  side  of  the  polygon  within  which  the  encetnte  was 
formed,  and  which  was  bounded  by  lines  drawn  to  Join 
the  salient  angles  of  the  bastions  (which,  indeed,  were 
coincident  with  the  angles  of  the  polygon,  as  fiu*  as 
their  vertices  were  concerned),  to  ftimish  the  dimen- 
sions of  various  parts  of  the  work.  As  this  is  the  fDun- 
dation  on  which  all  other  systems  are  based,  which  have 
been  introduced  since  Yauban's  time,  a  detailed  account 
of  the  method  of  constructing  a  regular  fW>nt  of  forti- 
fication, in  accordance  with  that  engineer's  flret  system, 
will  be  given  elsewhere,  with  a  ground-plan  of  the  same, 
as  has  been  already  said.  (See  Vauban's  First  Srs- 
TXM.)  His  second  and  third  systems  arose  out  of  modi- 
fications of  the  first,  in  adapting  it  to  the  remodelling 
of  the  works  of  many  old  fortified  towns.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  these  systems  (7,  Fig.  1049)  consist  in  the  bas- 
tions being  detached  fW>m  the  enorinte,  with  a  ditch  in  the 
rear,  the  curtains  lieing  continued,  and  meeting  in  aa 
angle  in  the  rear  of  the  bastion,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  a  tower,  also  in  the  form  of  a  bastion,  the 
flanks  of  which  defend  the  ditch.  Vauban  also  improved 
the  construction  of  the  ravelin,  end  was  the  first  engi- 
neer who  introduced  ricochet  firing  on  attacking  a  for- 
tress. He  also  foraied  traverses  in  the  covered  way.  to 
protect  the  besieged  trom  this  kind  of  firing,  and  the 
places  of  arms  at  the  salient  and  re-entering  angles 
of  the  covered  way.  It  will  be  understood,  in  the 
construction  of  works  one  in  advance  of  another,  that 
the  reliefii  of  the  differant  ramparta,  on  their  bf^hts 
one  aboTe  another,  must  be  sufficient  to  allow  a  firs 
of  musketry  being  kept  up  fh>m  the  crest  of  the  para- 
pet of  a  lower  work,  while  a  cannonade  is  being  di- 
rected against  the  enemv  on  their  siege-works  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  works  aboTe,  without  iqjuring  the  men 
in  the  work  below.    Thus  the  aelet  of  the  emfaranues 
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in  the  fboM  of  the  r*Telln  sboald  b«  In  a  borteontal  Un«, 
tlMt  i«,  at  Imst  loor  feet  abore  the  crest  of  the  glacia 
aiHl  the  tenaille  Mhoald  be  low  euuugb  to  allow  a  rou»> 
ketry  ftre  from  the  fUnks  of  the  bastion  and  the  Inter- 
▼eoinic  curtain  to  paw  over  the  heads  of  its  defenders. 
The  Dutch  en^iueer  Cohorn  was  coutempomry  with 
Vaab*B,  and  cunstmcted  the  fortifications  of  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Holland  and  Belginni.  His  system 
CH,  Fic.  1049)  U  Tery  similar  to  those  of  VmiiUui.  but 
It  Is  fUatinguished  by  the  introdocUon  of  Inrge  ariUoiis, 
fbriuing  casemated  batteries  at  the  shoulders  uf  tlie 
bwstiops.  Ue  also  constructed  works  of  Kreat  strengtli 
in  the  interior  of  the  bastions,  as  well  as  in  front  of 
them,  and  redoubts  in  the  interior  of  the  rarelins,  which 
protected  his  curtains.  About  1740,  CoriiiouUigne,  h 
Freochman,  introduced  a  sy«iem  founded  upon  Vauban's 
(tt,  FIc.  1040),  in  which  he  extended  the  faces  of  the  rave- 
lin in  front  of  the  curtain,  diminishing  the  extent  of 
the  salient  angle  formed  by  them.  Ue  also  formed  re- 
trHkchmenU  in  his  bastions,  and  made  the  re-entering 
places  of  arms  in  the  covered  wav  large  enough  to  ad- 
■Ut  of  the  construction  of  rsdoubts,  having  the  main 
ditch  immediately  in  their  rear.  These  were  useful  in 
adding  to  the  means  of  defending  the  covered  way,  and 
thej  also  protected  the  openings  that  appear  between 
the  eztremities  of  the  tenaille  and  the  (Unks  of  the 
iMstlons,  on  either  side  of  it.  Various  additions  and 
■lodillcations  of  these  systems  have  been  introduced 
tmn  time  to  time,  by  French,  Oerman,  and  Knglish  en- 

Saeera.  since  1750.  The  modem  system  (10,  Fig.  1040) 
ffM«  but  little  from  that  of  Oormontalgne.  The  re* 
•otcffing  places  of  arms  have  drcnlar  fronu  instead  of 
angnlar :  the  angle  of  the  ravelin  is  fixed  at  00^,  and  all 
the  best  points  of  older  systems  ars  anodated.    The 

CU  improvements  lately  made  in  the  construction  of 
vy  guns  have  rendered  it  necsssary  to  rerise  the 
ayetems  ct  F.  formerly  in  vogue.  Iron  and  steel  are 
taking  the  place  of  masonry  in  situations  where  earth 
cannot  be  employed ;  and«  where  It  can  practically  be 
done,  the  guns  are  plsced  in  revolving  steel  cupolas,  with 
spberica]  rooC^  or  are  mounted  on  disappearing  carriages. 
In  the  U.  8.  the  frontiers  exposed  to  attack  being  very 
lantely  maritime,  the  fortifications  are  principally  bat< 
teriea  of  heavy  guns  adapted  to  a  contcat  with  steel- 
plated  ships.  These  are  enclosed  in  the  rear  with  e 
land  front,  as  protection  against  a  land  attack,  but  not 
■Mde  sufUcientiy  strong  to  stand  a  long  siege,  it  being 
taken  granted  that  reinforcements  can  quickly  be  pro- 
vided to  repel  a  besieging  force.  It  was  formerly 
osoal  to  mount  guns  in  masonry  casements  built  tier 
over  tier,  this  method  of  building  being  common 
throoghoat  the  world.  But  this  method  has  been  dis- 
card^ in  consequence  of  the  modern  developments  lu 
ships  and  guna  The  system  recommended  by  a  board 
of  naval  enginears,  In  1886,  proposed  tlie  use  of  steel 
plated  tnrrsts,  armored  casements,  barbette  batteries, 
■ortar  and  floating  batteries,  and  submarine  mines; 
and  U.  8.  Ibrtiflcations  of  recent  construction  have  been 
built  in  acoordanoe  with  this  recommendation. 

For' tl fled,  p.  a.    Made  strung  against  attacks. 

For'tlfler*  «.  One  who  fortifies,  or  erects  works  for 
defence ;  one  who  strengthens,  supports,  or  upholds.— 
That  which  strengthens. 

For'tliy,  e.  a.  TFr.  foHiJIer;  L.  Lat  fari^fiewrt^  from 
/0rt^  strong,  and  foeen^  to  make.]  To  add  to  the 
strength  of;  to  confirm;  to  invigorate;  to  strengthen 
against  any  attack.— To  strengthen  and  secure  by  foris, 
batteries,  and  other  deleiiKive  worka— To  fbmish  with 
strength,  or  means  of  resisting  force,  violence,  or  assault 

— e.  M.    To  raise  strong  places. 

••  TkM  ••  empowered,  to  fortlft  thai  ttar—MOton. 

Fort  iMdepen'denee,  in  Mamaekiueu$^  on  Gastie 
Island,  about  3  miles  below  Boston,  Previous  to  and 
during  the  Bevolutioii  it  was  called  Foar  Wiluam. 

For«  ia'dl«il«  in  Rhode  Mamd,  a  noted  fortification 
of  the  Narrsgansetts,  near  Kingston. 

Fort  Iac^«  in  Texn*,  a  former  P.  O.  of  Uvalde  oo. 

Fort  IJsio  AUJL  Nolx  (eef-o-mMns),  a  strong  British 
feiUeas  on  the  Sorel  river,  near  the  S.  boundary  of 
Quebec,  originally  founded  by  the  French  in  1750,  and 
strengthened  by  Gen.  Schuyler  in  1775. 

FortlM'slmo,  atU.  [It.  snperi.  of  forU,  strongly.] 
(  Jfas.)  A  distinction  to  sing  or  play  with  the  utmost 
strength  or  loudnces. 

FortrUon  (/or-fi'**oa).        ,       . 
/ovs,  ton,  lot  or  chance.]    Selection  by  lot  or  chance. 


[Lat  fortUio,  fortiiio,  from 
/ovs,  ton,  lot  or  chance.]    Selection  by  lot  or  chance. 

Vor'tltade*  «.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat.  forUtmdo^  from  fortU, 
lOtHig.]  Endurance;  resolnteneM;  that  strength  or 
firmness  of  mind  which  enables  a  person  to  encounter 
danger  with  coolneas  and  courage,  or  to  bear  pain  or 
ftlv«>rsity  with  patience,  submission,  and  resignation. 

Fortltn'dlnomt*  a.    Having  fortitude;  courageous. 

Fort  Jodi'son,  in  Lommama,  on  the  MiMiasippi  river, 
about  80  m.  below  New  Orleans.  During  the  avil  War, 
the  place  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates  in 
conjunction  with  the  sister  batteries  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whicli  latter  was 
obstructed  so  effectually  by  hulks  and  chains,  as  to  close 
tlie  pasMge.  From  20th  to  25th  April,  1862,  the  fleet 
under  c»mmand  of  Commodore  Farragut  engaged  both 
forts  in  a  severe  artillery  dael,  paMed  them  with  but 
comparatively  small  loss,  and  breaking  through  the  river 
ubetructiona,  succeeded  in  reaching  New  Orleans. 

Fort  JocltaOB,  in  Nem  York,  a  post-vUUge  of  St. 
Lawrence  <v>.,  on  the  E.  branch  of  St  Begis  river,  about 
40  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburgh. 

Fort  Jedter«on»  or  WiCKurrx,  in  Kentuckjf^  a  post- 
town,  cap.  or  Balbwd  co.    A>p.  ( 1890),  969. 

Fort  JeflTeraon,  in  Ohio,  a  ptist-village  and  military 
depot  <^  Darke  co.,  about  5  ni.  S.  of  Greenville.  The 
fbrt  was  built  by  Gen.  St  Clair  in  1791. 


Fort  JeB'klns,  In  JVaasyfaNmrn,  (1 )  about  8  m.  above  t 
Wilkeebarre,  built  in  1776;  (2)  on  the  Susquehanna, 
about  half-wav  between  Wilkesliarre  and  Suubury. 

Fort  Jen'ninn,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Putnam 
CO ,  on  the  Auglaize  river,  about  112  miles  N.W.  of 
Columbus. 

Fort  Jes'ap,  in  L(muia$ta,  a  P.  O.  of  Sabine  parish. 

Fort  John«'tOWn,  in  North  Oarotma,  a  revolutionary 
fortress,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Smith ville.    The  more  modem  fortress  of  this 


still  forms  one  of  the  defences  of  Smith  ville  Harbor. 
Fort  JohnstOWll,  in  New  York,  an  ancient  fortifica- 
tion on  the  Mohawk  river,  about  3  m.  W.  of  Amsterdam. 
Fort  Jones*  in  Cid\fornia^  a  pos^town  and  military 

station  of  Siskiyou  co. ;  Lat.  41®  36'  N.,  Lon.  12^  W. 
Fort  Kaakaa'kla,  in  lUinoiM.  an  ancient  and  Revo- 
lutionary fortress,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 

Kaskaskia. 
Fort  Kear'ny,  in  Nebnuka,  a  former  post-town  and 

military  station,  of  some  importance,  in  Kearny  co.,  on 

the  Platte  river;  dratroyed  in  1875. 
Fort  Kent,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Aroostook  co., 

about  115  m.  N.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  ( 1897)  about  2,000. 
Fort  Klom'ath,  in  Oregon,  near  Lake  Khunath,  In 

Wascit  CO.,  about  9U  m.  E.N.E.  of  Jacksonville. 
Fort  Kootonjre  (iwo-(a-«t')  in  Oregou,  on  the  Koo- 

tanye  or  Flet  Bow  river. 
Fort  La'fltyette,  in  New  Torky  a  strong  fortification 

in  the  Narrows,  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor, 

immedUtely  in  front  of  Fort  Hamilton. 
Fort  Da'mar.  in  (Teoroio,  a  post^fflce  of  Madison  co. 
Fort  Lar'amie,  in  W^omimg,  a  military  station  and 

post^ettiement  on  the  N.  Fork  of  Platte  river ;  Lat  42^ 

ly  10»  N.,  Lon.  1040  47'  43*'  W. 
Fort  Laa'renM,  in  Ohio,  a  revolutionary  fort,  built 

in  1778  near  the  present  town  of  Bolivia. 
Fort  Law'renee,  a  seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 

the  00.  of  Cumberland,  and  on  an  arm  of  Cumlierland 

Bay,  IM  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Halifiax.    Now  Amhekst. 
Fort  Ijeav'en  worth,  in  Kanmu,  on  the  W.  side  of 

the  Missouri  river,  about  4  m.  below  Weston,  Missouri. 

It  Is  the  oldest  and  most  important  military  depot  on 

the  Missouri  river,  the  fort  having  been  built  in  1827. 
Fort  I«ee,  in  New  Jeney,  a  post-vilUge  of  Bergen  co., 

on  the  Hudson  river,  about  9  ro.  above  New  York.    The 

fort  is  now  in  ruins. 
Fort  I«eni'hl,  in  Idaho,  on  the  E.  fork  of  Salmon 

river,  about  105  m.  N.N.E  of  Idaho  City. 
Fort'let,  a.    A  little  fort 

Fort  I«ewls«  in  Viraiiiia,  a  post-ofllce  of  Bath  00. 
Fort  IJberte  (lee-ber-td' ),  or  Fort  Dauphin,  a  seaport 

town  of  Hay ti,  on  the  N.  coast ;  Lot.  \^  42'  N.,  ton. 

71®  57'  W. 
Fort  Llt'tleton,  in  Bemwuhania,  a  post-village  of 

Fulton  CO.,  about  86  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 
Fort  Lo'van.  in  KentMckjf,  about  1  m.  W.  of  the  town 

of  Stanton,  in  Lincoln  co. 
Fort  London  {hw'don),  in  TetnMswe,  an  ancient  foi^ 

tification  on  the  Tennessee  river,  near  the  borden  of 

Georgia. 
Fort  iLup' ton.  In  Colorado,  a  postofllce  of  Weld  00. 
Fort  I4J  on,  in  Colorado,  a  post^fflce  of  Los  Animos  co. 
Fort  iJrnn,  in  Arkam$a$,  a  post  office  of  Miller  co. 
Fort  Bfe  Al'ltoter,  in  QetMrgia,  one  of  the  defences  of 

Savannah,  taken  by  Gen.  Sherman,  Dec.  1864. 
'Fort  McHenrjr,  in  3f«iry<aa(l,  on  Patapsco  Bay, 

guarding  the  entrance  to  Baltimore. 
Fort  Ma'con,  in  Norih  OiroJino,  near  Beaufort  Harbor. 
Fort  MacInt4Nih,  in  Pemu^lraMin,  a  revolutionary 

fort  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  36  m.  below  Pittsburg. 
Fort  Mack'lnaw,  in  Michigan.  See  Mackinaw. 
Fort  MacKean',  in  New  York.  See  Fobt  Plain. 
Fort  Mad'laon,  in  iowa,  a  city,  cap.  of  Lee  co.,  on 

the  Mississippi  river,  about  21  m.  above  Keokuk.    The 

town  Is  well  built  on  rising  ground,  and  the  locality  is 

healthful.    It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  pork, 

lumber,  Ac.    Pbp.  (1897)  ahtmt  4,000. 
Fort  Ma|rln'ni«,  in  MonUma,  a  P.  0.  of  Fergus  co. 
Fort  Mar'ion,  in  Florida.    See  St.  Augubtink. 
Fort  MaAMichn'setta,  In  A«tp3rexico,  about  150  m. 

N.  fW»m  Santa  F* ;  Lat.  370  45'  N.,  Lon.  lOS^  30'  W. 
Fort  Mer'eer,  in  New  Jertep,  a  revolutionary  fort  on 

the  Delaware  river,  now  in  ruins. 
Fort  Mirain,  in  Pemu^vanin,  a  revolutionary  for- 
tress at  the  Junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 

livers,  about  6  m.  below  Philadelphia.  Still  garrisoned. 
Fort  Mill,  in  8outh  Oirotitta,  a  post-office  of  York  co. 
Fort  Mll'ler,  in  Cnttfomia,  on  the  San  Joaquin  river, 

Jiist  above  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  stream,  in 

Fresno  co. 
Fort  Miller,  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary  fort  on  the 

site  of  the  present  town  ut  that  name. 
— A  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river, 

about  40  m.  N.  of  Albany. 
Fort  Miteh'ell,  in  ..4 faftoma,  a  post-village  of  Russell 

CO.,  aliont  40  m.  from  Columbus,  Georgia. 
Fort  Mlteh'ell,  in  North  CaroliHtt,  a  post-office  of 

Lunenberg  co. 
Fort  Montcom'erjr,  in  New  York,  a  poet-office  of 

Orange  co. 
Fort  Montpe'ller,  in  Alabama,  a  vlll.  of  Baldwin  co. 
Fort  Moore,  in  Georgia,  an  ancient  fort  near  Sand 

Bar  Ferry,  on  the  Savannah  river. 
Fort  Mor'iran,  in  Alabama.    See  Morilk. 
Fort  Morgan,  in  Colorado,  a  post-vilUge,  capital  of 

Weld  CO. 
Fort  Motte,  in  South  Carolima,  a  revolutionary  fort 

now  a  poet-village,  on  the  Congaree  river,  about  33  m. 

below  Columbia,  in  Orangeburg  00. 
Fort  Monltrle  {moo'tri),  in  South  CaroUna,  one  of 

the  Revolutionary  defencee  of  Charleston  Harbor,  about 


5  m.  E.S.E.  of  Charieston.    Still  garrisoned. 

Fort  If  aa'aan,  in  New  Jereeg,  an  old  fort  on  tiie  Del- 
aware river,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Gloucester,  memorable  as  the  first  settiement  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  built  by  Captain  Jacobus 
May,  in  1831. 

Fort  Neeen'slty,  in  PemugXtoMioL,  an  old  fort  near 
the  site  ot  the  preeent  town  of  Union,  in  Fayette  00. : 
built  by  Washington  in  1754. 

Fort  IVel'son,  in  VhrgiMia,  a  revolutionary  fortress, 
once  defending  Norfolk,  now  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital. 

Fort  If  es'analljr,  in  WaakiMglon.    See  Nesquallt. 

Fort  If eW pore,  in  New  York,  an  old  fortress  on 
Ward  creek,  a  tributary  of  Oneida  Lake. 

Fort  If  la^ara,  an  old  fort  of  Ontaf  io,  built  by  the 
French  in  1727.    Still  garrisoned. 

Fortnlffbt  Uort-ultP),  a.  [Contracted  frota  A.  S. 
feowertgne  nigM*,  fourteen  nights.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  northern  nations  to  count  time  by  nights ; 
thus,  tkie  dag  eeven  night  (sen'night).]  Thr  soace  of 
fourteen  days;  two  weeks. 

Fort  If  lnetjr-«lx.  In  South  OaroUna,  a  fort  of  Abbe, 
ville  CO.,  about  6  m.  from  the  Soluda  river;  so-called  on 
account  of  being  96  m.  fh>m  the  fh>ntier  fort  of  Prince 
Ge(»rge  (a.  v.).  It  was  the  scene  of  many  severe  con* 
flicts  during  the  War  of  Independence. 

Fort  Ifon^aense,  in  New  Jers«y,  erected  by  Washing- 
ton near  Morristown,  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  to  give 
employment  to  the  men  ;  hence  its  name. 

Fort  Nor'folk,  in  Virginia,  defends  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk ;  built  in  1812.    See  Nokpolk. 

Fort  Oalethorpe  (c/yl-iAorp),  or  OoLrraompi  Ba«- 
RACKS,  in  i«a6aina,  erected  by  Gen.  Ogletiiorpe  In  1737, 
on  St  Simon^e  Inland,  near  tiie  mouth  of  the  Alaliama 
river.  It  was  the  scene  ot  considerable  fighting  during 
the  Revolntion,  as  well  ss  the  war  of  1812.    Now  in  ruins. 

Fort  Okon'airan,  a  fort  of  British  Columbia,  belong- 
ing to  the  Hudson  Bay  Cbmpany,  on  the  Okanogan 
river,  a  few  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia. 

Fort  Onta'rlo,  in  New  York.    See  Fcxt  Oswboo. 

Fort  Opiandt  {op'Umt),  in  Delaware,  bniit  by  the 
Dutch  in  1631,  near  the  cite  of  the  preeent  village  of 
Lewes. 

Fort  Or'anM,  in  New  York,  an  old  fort  built  by  the 
Dutch  in  1623,  on  the  site  of  the  preeent  city  of  Albany. 

Fort  OMWeirateh'le,  in  New  York,  an  old  French 
fort  ^uilt  on  the  site  of  tlie  preeent  city  of  Ogdeusburg 
about  1T35,  and  cslled  Fobt  Pbebbkvation,  and  Foet 
La  Gallbttb.  In  1760  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  and 
called  Fort  Wiluam  AiorOTirs. 

Fort  OMWe'iTO,  in  New  rorir,  an  old  French  fort,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Oswego  by  Count 
Frontenac,  abuut  1696.  Fort  Ontario,  however,  was 
built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oswego  river  in  1755, 
and  at  once  took  the  precedence.  Both  forts  were  the 
ecenes  of  considerable  figiiting  during  the  French  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  and  once  in  1814. 

Fort  Par'la,  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary  fortress  on 

«  Stone  Arabia,  about  3  m.  N.  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

Fort  Panl'ns  Hook,  in  New  Jerteg,  a  revolutionary 
fortitas  erected  by  the  British  on  the  site  of  Jersey  City. 

Fort  Pajrne,  In  Alabamia,  a  post-town,  the  capital  of 


DeKalb  00.    Pop.  (1892)  aboat~3,000. 
Fort  Pe'qnot,  in  Connecticut,  an  ol 
Pequot  Hifl,  about  8  m.  N.E.  of  New  London. 


Connecticut,  an  old  Indian  fort  on 


Fort  Flek'ens,  in  Fhrida,    See  Pbnsaoola  Bat. 

Fort  Fleree,  in  Florida,  a  P.  0.  of  Brevard  00. 

Fort  Pll'low,ln  TeMiMMee,  erected  by  the  Confederates 
during  tiie  Civil  War,  about  40  m.  N.  of  Memphis,  and 
abandoned  by  them,  June,  1862,  and  oocufi^ed  by  the 
Union  forces  until  April,  1864,  when  It  was  taken  by  the 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Forrest,  and  the  garrison  killed. 

Fort  Pitt,  a  fort  in  British  North  America,  on  the 
SaskaUhewau  river;  Lat. 47®  30'  N.,  Lon.  lOb®  W. 

Fort  Pitt,  in  Penneglcania.    See  Pittsbiro. 

Fort  Plain,  or  Fort  McKean,  in  New  York,  a  revoln- 
tionary  fort  at  the  Junction  of  tiie  Mohawk  and  Osquaga 

Fort  Plain,  In  New  York,  a  post-rillage  of  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  about  5b  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Allmny. 

Fort  Plank,  or  Fort  Blank,  in  New  York,  a  revolu- 
tionary fort  ol  Montgomery  co.,  about  2  m.  N.W.  of 
Fort  Plain. 

Fort  Point,  In  Cal^omia,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  alK>ut  3  m.  N.W.  of  San  Francbico. 

Fort  Pnlaa'kt,  in  South  Carolina,  a  fortification  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river.  Seized  by  the  Con- 
federates, Jan  3, 1861,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Union  forces  April  12,  1862. 

Fort  Pufnam,  in  New  York,  the  principal  defence 
of  West  Point  during  the  Revolution,     Now  in  ruins. 

Fort  Raeoon',  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co. 

Fort  Ran'dall,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Todd  CO. 

Fort  Ran'dolph,  in  Tennenee,  on  the  MisslMippI 
riv-r,  a  few  mile*  fh>ni  Fort  Pillow. 

Fort  Raniioni,  in  North  Dakota,  a  P.  0.  of  Ransom  co. 

Fort  Reeov'ery,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Mener  co. 

Fort  Rensselaer',  in  New  York,  a  revolutionaiy 
fortress  near  Cani^oharie. 

For'tress,  a.  [Fr.  fortreeee,  from  Lat  fortU,  strong.] 
A  city  or  town  surrounded  by  regular  works  of  defence, 
that  requires  to  be  invested  by  an  aUacking  force,  and 
subjected  to  regular  siege  operations  before  it  can  be 
reduced.  Fortressess  are  generally  found  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  continental  states,  and  in  (he  immediate  vicinity 
of  important  harbors  on  the  seacoast.  where  there  ars 
extenrive  naval  dockyards  and  arvenals,  and  great 
quantities  of  government  stores  are  ^(herf^tOgeUia^ 
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Plymoath  and  Porttmoatb.  with  PortUnd,  un  the  moil 
Impurtant,  F.  oo  tb«  8.  ooMt  of  England. 

^Defence ;  Mfety ;  Mcurity. 

"  Ood  U  our  /orfrMA."— 5»aJk«. 

— •.  a.  To  fniard;  to  fortify. 

For^treuMd.p.o.    Defended  bj  a  fortreM. 

FortreM  Monroe",  in  Vitymia,  at  the  entrance  of 
Hampton  Roada,  about  13  m.  N.  of  Norfolk.  It  is  one 
of  the  atrungeet  and  moet  important  fortiflcationa  on 
the  Atlantic  coaat.  The  walla  are  of  rranite,  and  it 
mounts  aunie  400  gunt,  many  of  which  are  of  high 
effectireneea.  Near  by  is  the  femoua  reeort.  Old  Point 
Comfort,  where  are  two  fine  hotela. 

Fort  Ridve'ly,  in  Mummota,  a  modern  fort  and  poet- 
olBce  of  Nicollet  co.,  on  the  Minneeota  rirer. 

Fort  Ri'lejr,  in  Kcnmu,  a  poal-village  and  military 
depot  of  Geary  co.,  at  the  jiiuctiou  o?  the  two  main 
brancheaof  the  Kauaaa  river,  about  140  m.  from  Learen- 
worth;  Lat.  39°  3'  38^  N.,  Lon.  960 24^  60*  W. 

Fort  Rlp'lcjr,  in  Minneaota.    See  Fort  Gaines. 

—A  poet-oftlce  of  Crow  Wing  co.,  near  Fort  Gainea. 

Fort  Rimer,  in  rudiana,  a  pnat-vilhige  of  Lawrence 
CO.,  about  78  m.  E.  of  Vincennes. 

Fort  Rob'lnson,  in  NebroMka,  a  P.  O.  of  Dawn  co. 

Fort' rose,  a  aeapoit  aud  borough  of  Scotland,  co,  Roea, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Moray  Frith,  opposite  Fort  Georxe, 
8  m.  N.E.  of  Inrerneaa.  Ind.  Deep-eea  fishing.  i\».  1,127 

Fort  Royal,  now  Fort  De  France,  a  fortified 
seaport  town,  and  cap.  of  the  Island  of  Martinique.  W. 
Indies;  Lat.  14©  3^  9»  N.,  Lon.  60°  4'  2*  W.  It  ia  a 
well-built  place,  and  the  residence  of  the  French  gov- 
emor  of  the  Island.  In  1839  it  was  almost  deatroyed 
by  an  earthquake.    Pop.  (18dj)  13,822. 

Fort  Salon'i^a,  in  Ntw  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Suffolk  co. 

Fort  San'der«,  in  Teimemee,  a  fortUication  on  the 
Holaton  rirer  Just  above  Knozville. 

Fort  Sao  Joaehim  (rwong  zho-a-keeng),  a  settle- 
ment of  Brazilian  Guiana,  on  the  Brauco,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ama»»n;  Lat.  30  1'  46*  N.,  Lon.  «/>  y  W. 

Fort  Schuy'ler  (New),  in  New  York.    See  Rome. 

Fort  Schnjr'ler  (Old),  in  Nw  York.    See  Utica. 

Fort  Scott,  in  Kantatt  an  important  dty,  cap.  of  Bour- 
bon CO.,  on  Marmitou  river,  and  three  chief  railroad 
lines,  98  m.  S.  of  Kansas  city.  Has  extensive  manu- 
factories  aud  window-glaaa  works;  coal  and  building 
stone  are  mined,  and  there  are  artesian  and  natural  gas 
wells  in  the  vicinity ;  seat  of  the  Kansas  Normal  School. 
Pop.nmb)  11,108. 

Fort  Sen^eea,  in  Ohio,  a  postKifflce  of  Seneca  co. 

Fort  Slm'eoe,  in  WaahiniUm^  a  post-office  and  Indian 
agency  of  Yakima  co. 

Fort  Slon'iro,  in  New  York,  a  revolntionary  fortifica- 
tion built  by  the  Tories,  in  1781,  on  Troadwell  Neck, 
Long  Island. 

Fort  Smith,  in  Arkam$aa,  a  city  and  military  poet, 
cap.  of  Sebastian  co.,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  alwnt  160 
m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Little  Rock ;  Lat.  34®  46'  N.,  Longitude. 
960W.  l^ap.  (1897)  about  17,800. 
Fort  Snel'llnv,  in  Mkuu^ota,  a  poet-vilUge  and  mili- 
tary post  of  Hennepin  co.,  ou  the  Mississippi  river, 
about  7  m.  above  St  Paul.  • 

Fort  Sor'el,  an  old  French  fort  of  prov.  Quebec,  bnilt 
bv  Sorel,  a  French  engineer,  about  the  year  16C6,on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Sorel. 
Fort  St.  David,  a  fortress  of  Hindoetan,  on  the  Gon>- 
mandel  cuast,  12  m.  from  Pondicberry.— An  Englisli  1 —^^«  portion  of  * 
Cactory,  established  here  in  1691,  became,  after  the !     dower. 


Acddentanj;  earaally. 
.    The  quality  of  being 


Accident;   incident; 


capture  of  Madras  by  the  French  in  1746,  the  head  of 

the  British  East  Indian  settlements.    In  1768  it  was 

captured  by  Count  de  Lally-Tollendal,  who  dismantled 

the  foriifications. 
Fort  St.  Fred'eriek,  in  New  York,  one  of  the  forti- 

cations  of  Crown  Point. 
Fort  St.  Philip,  in  Louinana,  a  fortification  ou  the 

Missimippi  river,  opposite  Fori  Jackson  {q.  v.). 
Fort  Stan 'ton,  in  New  Mexico,  a  P.  O.  uf  Lincoln  co. 
Fort  Stoek'ton,  in  Teros,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 

Pecos  county. 
Fort  Stead'man,  in   Vtrainia,  on  the  James  river, 

about  18  m.  below  Richmond.    It  was  captured  by  the 

Confederates,  March  14, 1866,  and  retaken  by  the  Union 

troops  shortly  afterward. 
Fort  Ste'phens,  in  Mieeieeipni,  a  P.  0.  of  Kemper  ca 
Fort  Sallliran,  in  Mame,  the  most  E.  foriification 

of  the  U.  S.,  defending  Eastport 
Fort  Sum'ner,  In  N.  Jfer.,  a  P.  0.  of  Guadalupe  co. 
Fort  Snm'ter,  in  SotUh  OtrolMo.   See Sumteb,  Fort. 
Forta'vllle,  in  Georgia,^  village  of  Jones  co.,  about  18 

m.  W.  of  MilledgevUle. 
Forta'wille,  or  Fobttillb,  in  Indiana,  a  post-rillage 

of  Hancock  co.,  about  10  m.  N.  £.  of  Indianapolis. 
Forts' vl lie,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Saraton  co. 
Fort  Taylor,  in  Florida,  a  fortification  of  Key  West, 

commanding  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Fort  Thomas,  in  Ari»ona,  a  P.  0.  of  Graham  co. 
Fort  Tleondero'ipa^  in  New  York.  See  Ticonderooa. 
Fort  Tomp'klns,  in  New  York,  on  Staten  Island,  at 

tlie  entrance  of  New  York  harbor,  and  opposite  Fort 

Hamilton. 
Fort  Tow'son.  in  indian  Territory,  a  fort  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  on  the  Klamishi  river,  a  few  m.  above  its 

confluence  with  the  Red  river. 
Fort  Trnm'ball,  in  QmneetietU,  a  revolutionary  fort 

on  the  W.  side  of  the  Thames  river,  below  New  London 

and  opposite  Fort  Oriswold.    Both  are  still  garrisoned. 
Fortn'ltons,  a.     [Lat.  /ortuiUmM,  fh>m  fort,  change, 

hap,  luck,  haxard.]    Happening  by  chance ;  coming  or 

oocuring  unexpectedly,  or  without  any  known  cause ; 

accidental;  casual;  contingent;  incidental. 
'*  Ths  ^rtmitmw  soneeans  of  atoaa."— Jfaf. 


Fortn'ltoosly,  adv. 
Fortn'ltoosness, » 

accidental. 
Fortn'lty,  n.     [Pr.  /ortuiU,] 

cliance;  contingency. 
Forto'na.  {Mjfth.)  Daughter  ofOcaanoa,  according  to 
Homer,  or  one  of  the  Parcae  according  to  IHndar,  waa  the 
goddeae  of  fortune,  and  ttom  her  hand  were  derived  riches 
and  poverty,  pleaanres  and  paina,  blesainga  and  miafor- 
tunes.  She  was  worshipped  in  different  |Hirts  of  Greece. 
Bnpalus  was  the  first  who  modelled  a  sUtue  of  Fortune 
for  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and  he  represented  her  with 
the  polar  star  upon  her  head,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
her  hand.  The  Romans  held  her  in  high  esteem,  and 
had  no  leas  Uian  8  different  temples  erected  to  her  honor 
in  their  city.  She  is  generally  represented  blindfolded, 
and  holding  a  wheel  in  her  band,  as  an  emblem  of  her 
inconstancy.    Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings. 

Fortu'na,  in  Kentucky,  a  rilhtge  of  Graves  co. 

Fortu'na,  in  Mnnetota,  a  Tillage  of  Pine  co.,  on  the 
Kettle  River,  abt.  100  nu  N.  bv  K.  of  St  Paul. 

Fortunatae  In'snlv.  [Ut.,  fortunate  islands.] 
{Myth.)  Islands  at  the  W.  of  ManritanU,  in  the  Athin- 
tic  Sea,  supposed  to  be  the  Canary  Isles  of  the  modems. 
They  are  represented  as  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where 
the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  placed  after  death,  and 
where  the  air  was  wholesome  and  temperate,  and  ths 
enrth  produced  an  immense  number  of  various  fmits 
without  the  labor  of  man. 

For'tnnate,  o.    [Lat  fortunoHt,  pp.  of  fortunare,  to 
render  prosperous.]     Locky;   prosperous;  successful; 
happy ;  coming  by  good  luck  or  fiivorabie  chance. 
'*  I  am  mumi^rtunmt*,  thus  aooidenully  to  miooaoier  yoa."5kdk«. 

— ^Bringing,  or  receiving,  some  unforeseen  or  unexpected 
good;  as,  tkfarhmaU  event,  A/orUtnaU  number  in 
lottery. 

For'tnnateljr,  ode.  Luckily;  sacoessfnlly;  happily; 
by  aood  fortune ;  by  fSavorable  chance  or  issue. 

Fortnnateness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
fortunate. 

Fortnnatns,  (/or-fti-Mat'ftu.)  (La.)  The  title  of  one 
of  the  best  German  VoUabiicher  (peoples*  books)  ever 
written,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  perliaps 
every  Innguage  of  Europe.  It  originated  in  the  15th 
century,  though  many  of  the  tales  included  in  it  are  of 
much  older  date.  The  oldest  printed  editiou  of  the  book 
now  extant  was  published  at  Frankfort  in  1509.  The 
story  Is,  that  Fortunatus  and  his  sons  are  the  possessors 
of  an  Inexhaustible  purse  of  gold  and  a  wisbing-cap, 
which,  however,  in  the  end,  prove  their  ruin.  Thomas 
Decker  made  it  the  subject  of  his  Pleatant  Chmedie  of 
Old  t^trtunatut  (IGQO);  and  Tleck  gives  the  story  in  his 
P/iantagut  (3  vols.,  Beriin,  1816). 

For'tnue,  n.  [Fr.,from  Lat. /ortima,  a  lengthened  form 
of /on,  chance,  hap,  Inck,  fix)m  ferre,  to  bring  or  bear.] 
Whatever  arrives  or  occurs ;  chance;  hap;  luck;  fate; 
accident;  event;  the  good  or  ill  that  befalls  a  man;  ano- 
cess,  good  or  bad.— Appointed  lot  in  life;  destiny;  fu- 
turity. 

"  Too  who  mm't/orttmeM  ia  their  fkoss  rasd."— Cbivfcy. 

—The  chance  of  life ;  the  means  of  living. 

His  fsthsr  dying,  hs  was  drlvtn  to  Loadoo  to  sssk  his  ibftwas." 

—Wealth;  estate;  possessions;  great  wealth ;  as,  to  come 
into  a  fortune,  to  squander  a  farlune. 
mL         ^        ,  ^j,  ^om^Q^ g^n^jinjiy  Qf  ^  woman; 

— «.  n.    To  oomecasnally  to  pass;  to  happen ;  to  fall  oot; 

tobelalL 

*«  Hers  ^itwasrf  Corn  to  sUds."  —  Aipe. 
For'tnue  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 

S.  count  of  Newfoundhuid,  Lat  47®  N.,  Lon.  660  W. 
For'tuue-hnnt'er,  n.    A  man  who  seeks  to  marry  a 

woui.iu  with  a  large  fortune  or  dowry,  with  a  view  to  en- 
rich himself. 
For'tnue-hunt'lniTy  «•  The  seeking  to  obtain  a  foi^ 

tune  by  marriage. 
For'tnue  Key,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands. 
For'tnneless,  a    Luckless;  also,  desUtute  of  a  for- 
tune or  portion. 
For'tnne-tell'er,  n.    One  who  pretends  to  foretell 

fortunes,  or  the  events  of  one's  life. 
For'tnne-tell'tnv,  n.    The  act  or  practice  of  pre- 
tending to  rereal  the  future  events  of  one's  life. 
Fort  Union,  m  j.\tw  Mexico,  u  lormer  P.  O.  and  mili- 

Ury  station  of  Thus  co.,  about  66  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Santa  ¥6 
Fort  Val'ley,  in  Georgia,  a  post-viltage  of  Houston 

CO.,  about  28  m.  S.  W.  of  Macon. 
Fort  Vlllarl'no,  a  fh)utier  settlement  of  Plitagonia, 

on  the  islaud  of  Choleechel,  in  the  Rio  Negro. 
Fort  Washakie,  in  Wi/omimg,  a  P.  0.  of  Fremont  co. 
Fort  Warner,  in  8.  Carolina,  on  the  E.  shore  of 

Morris  Island,  aliout  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Charleston  (g.  v.) 
Fort  Walk'er,  in  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  defet 

of  Port  Roval,  entrance  on  Hilton  Head. 
Fort  Wal'lawal'la,  in  WathingUm,  an  important 

fort  on  the  Columbia  river,  at  tlie  north  of  the  Wal- 

lawalla  river. 
Fort  War'ren,  in  Miuaaehu$etU,  on  GoTemor's  Island, 

is  one  of  the  defences  of  Boston  harbor. 
Fort  Wash'lnyton,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of 

Prince  George  co.,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Potomac  River, 

abt  16  m.  S.  of  Washington  city. 
Fort  Wash'Invton,  in  New  York,  a  rerolntionary 

fortress  on  Manhattan  Island,  captured  by  the  British 

In  1776. 
Fort  Waskl'ta,  in  Indian  Territory,  a  fort  of  the 

Chickasaw  Nation,  on  the  False  Washita  RiTer,  abt  266 

m.  W.  by  8.  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Fort  Wat'aOB,  in  & OMroUna^on  tha  Santee  River,  in 

Sumter  diet 


Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana,  a  dty  cap.  of  Allen  oo.,  at 
the  juncti..n  of  the  St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  rivers 
aliont  1 12  m.  N.  E.  of  ludUnapolis.  Fort  Wayne  ts  bolU 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  Twigfatwee  village  of  the  Hiami 
tribe.  Gen.  Wayne  erected  a  fort  here  in  1794,  and. 
though  it  ceased  to  be  a  militaiy  poet  about  1819,  the 
town  springing  up  around  ttatill  retained  the  name.  The 
surrounding  region  is  of  the  most  fi»rtile  chancter,  and 
the  fiicilities  for  trade  complete,  both  by  land  and  water; 
hence  Fort  Wayne  has  now  become  one  of  the  mtwt  iat- 
portant  cities  in  the  State.    Pbp.  (1897)  aboat  48j50n. 

Fort  Wekk.  In  New  York.    See  Wn>r  Poiht.  ^^ 

Fort  Wed'derbnm.    See  Fo«t  Chippkwatav. 

Fort  Wel'llnvton,  a  fortress  in  Ontario,  Cknads, 
near  Prescott  ' 

^?!^  Wllhel'mns,  in  Ifem  Fork,  a  fortress  m 
Prince  s  Island,  near  Fort  Orange. 

Fort  Wll'llam,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  one  of  a  chate 
of  three,  erected  to  guard  tlie  Highlands,  and  origi- 
nally buUt  by  Gen.  Monk,  in  the  time  of  the  Commoa. 
wealth.  It  had  accommodation  for  2,000  men,  bat  is 
now  disused.  In  the  rebellion  of  1716  the  Uighlaadrn 
were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  it  and  the  fort  ia 
1746,  stood  a  slegs  of  6  weeks  by  the  Highlanders,  ad- 
herents of  Prince  CImrles  Edward.  —  About  2  m.  distant 
on  the  edge  of  Loch  Linnhe,  is  the  town  of  Fobt  Wo- 
UAM,  originally  Maryburgh,  and  now  more  generally 
Gordontburoh.  Fbp.  IJOO.  Both  fort  and  town  Ue  at  the 
baHe  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain. 

Fort  WII'lls,  in  New  York.    See  Wen  Pourr. 

Fort  WIn'iptte,  in  N.  Mex.,  a  P.  O.  of  Bernalillo  co. 

Fort  Wlnneba'go,  In  Huoommi.    See  Pobtaok. 

Fort  Wlnneba'i^,  in  Wi$commm,  a  township  of  Co- 
lumbia county. 

Fort  Worth,  in  TVzos,  an  important  city  and  railroad 
center,  cap.  of  Tarrant  co.,  on  8  lines  of  railroAd,  176  m. 
N.  <»f  Austin.    Here  are  exteuaive  grain  eleratora,  flow 


milla,  atock  yarda,  foundries,  implement   worka,  Ac, 
with  a^  very  larvre  «hippiiig  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  and 


ship 
other  farm  producta.    the  city  has  grown' with  great 

rapidity, and  has  a  r — '-" " ' '" — '    -    • 

36,000. 


I  popuUtion  estimated  (1897)  at  about 
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Fort  Wy'omlny,  in  Pemufihania,  an  old  fort  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Fort  Yam  Hill,  in  Oregon,  a  vilUge  of  Tam  Hill  ca, 
about  ao  m.  S.  W.  of  Lafayette. 

For'ty,  a.  [A.  S.  feowmrUg,  from  feowr,  four,  and  Ug, 
tpnj[    Four  times  ten. 

—a.  The  product  of  four  by  ten.— Any  symbol  by  which 
forty  units  are  expressed ;  as  40,  or  XL. 

For'ty  Fort,  in  Penneylrmtia,  a  P.  O.  of  Lnaeme  co. 

Fort  Ynma,  in  Oaii/omia,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  rivers. 

Forty-elflrkt,  in  Tenn.,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co. 

Fo'mm,  «.;  pi.  Foeuii»,Fora.  [Ut.,fruni/i#ras,/erii, 
out  of  doors,  outward.]  {Roman  Hist.)  An  open  spaca 
in  Roman  cities,  generally  surrounded  by  a  covered 
colonnade,  that  fh>nted  an  ambulatory,  and  bnildings  <A 
various  kinds,  such  as  temples,  courts  of  law,  prisons, 
granaries.  Ac  In  the  later  period  of  the  empire,  when 
Rome  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  fclory,  there  were 
nineteen  /ora  within  Its  limiU,  which  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  some  being  espedally  set  apart  for  pnUis 
meetings  and  the  proceedings  of  the  taw  amrts,  while 
othore  were  devoted  to  business  purposes  and  the  re- 
quirements of  trade.  The  Fomm  liomanum.  the  first 
that  was  erected  in  Rome,  served  equnlly  for  the  pnr^ 
poses  of  trade  and  all  public  meetings,  as  well  ns  for  the 
administration  of  Justice  by  the  consuls,  decemvira,  and 
other  magistrates  of  Rome.  This  forum  %ras  eufaae- 
quently  distinguished  for  its  magnificence;  the  shoM 
were  removed,  and  many  temples  of  the  heathen  govts, 
the  senate-house,  and  the  comitium,  were  erected  in  its 
immedUte  vicinity,  and  in  communication  with  it  It 
was  also  adorned  with  arches,  stotues.  and  pnlplts,frtMB 
which  public  meeUngs  were  addressed,  and  which  were 
called  rottra,  from  beiuK  surrounded  with  the  braiea 
bealu  (rostra),  or  ornaments  of  the  prows  of  the  ships  of 
war  that  had  been  captured  by  the  Ronuui  tnremea.  Ex- 
hibitions of  gladiatora  were  often  shown  in  the  fbrum. 
The  Roman  forum  corresponded  to  the  agnra  of  the 
Greeks,  and  no  Roman  city  or  colony  was  without  this  im- 
portant centre  for  the  tmnsactfon  of  bustueas  and  pobHe 
affaira.  Plans  of  the  fomm  at  Pompeii  and  the  principal 
forum  of  Rome  are  given  in  **  Pompeii,*'  a  work  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefhl  Knowl- 
edge. 

(Law.)  A  place  of  Jurisdiction ;   the  place  where  a 
legal  remedy  is  sought;  jurisdiction;  a  court  of  Jostioe. 

For'ward,  Forwards,  adr.  [A.  S./oneeortf.  fnm 
for,  before,  and  weard,  toward ;  Ger.  eoneHrtt.]  Toward 
a  part  or  place  before  or  in  front ;  onward;  prngrcsstiuljf. 

-a.  Nearer  toward  the  fore  part;  in  advance  of  aotna* 
thing  else.— Ready;  prompt;  strongly  inclined;  ardent; 
impetuous;  eager;  earnest 

*•  Or  lead  the  formmrd  yoath  to  war.**~iV<sr. 
— ^Immodest:  presumptuous. 

**A  boy  too  prwmrd  tat  hla  jmn.'''~DryUn. 
—Advanced  beyond  the  usual  degree;  adranced  for  tkt 


"  Short  ssniaMr  Hcbtty  lias  %^rwm4  Biiriaff."-A«lB. 
—Quick;  hasty;  toorendy. 

"  Nor  do  w«  find  hln/brwartf  to  bo  soonded.'*--jaakk 
— «.  a.  To  advance:  to  help  onward ;  to  promote;  tos^ 

celerate;  to  quicken;  to  hasten. —To  send  fbrward ;  ts 

transmit,  as  a  letter,  a  despatch,  tc. 
For'ward,  in  FtnuyUoania,  a  township  of  Butler  on.t 

pop'  »*»t  l^dOO. 
Forwarder,  n.    He  who  promotes  or  advance*  In 

progrsas.- One  who  acU^  Ag^kfor^VMsniir  in  tha 
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ame  aa  roRWASD,  q.  v. 
HUl'do,  adv.   [It.  /orsando^^foT- 
,  ^/brwre,  to  force.]    (ATm*.)    With 
phAiit; — ezpreased  by  the  sign  > 


tnuMhipmefit,  trantmlMion,  or  forwarding  of  goods;  a 
forwardluK  iiit«rchMUt. 
For'waralnir*  n.  The  emplo/ment  of  attending  to 
the  trmDshiptuent,  traiitmlMion,  or  sending  forward  of 
goods  to  their  owners. 
—^i.  Advancing;  promoting;  aiding  In  progress;  acceler- 
ating in  growth ;  sending  forward ;  transmitting. 

Ibrwarding  wurchanL  (Law.)  A  person  who  recdres 
and  forwards  goods,  talcing  on  himself  the  expenses  of 
trannportation,  for  which  he  receives  a  compensation 
from  the  owners,  bat  who  has  no  concern  In  the  vvMels 
or  wagons  by  which  they  are  transported,  and  no  interettt 
Id  the  freight:  A  forwarding  merckiHnt  Is  not  deemed 
a  common  carrier,  but  a  mere  warehonsenian  or  agent. 
For'wardljr,  adv.  Eagerly;  hastily;  qnlckly. 
For' WArdneiw*  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  forward ; 
cheerful  readiness;  promptness. 

-  BacvB«M  to  Ut«.  or  ArwerrfiMM  to  dlo."— fliMJk«r. 
-•i-KagerneM;  ardor;  seal;  eager  desire  for  action.— Want 
of  diie  reserve  and  modesty ;  assurance ;  boldness ;  con- 
fidence; presumption.— A  state  of  advance  beyond  the 
maal  degree ;  earliness,  as  of  plants  or  fruits. 
For'wards,  a'/v.  Same  aa  Forward,  q. 
FormAii'dOy  Sforsan'* ' 
caiMio.  pp.  of /orsarK, 
force  and  sadden  emptiAsIs . 

over  each  note  so  sounded,  or  by/«.  or  ^.,~  referring  to 
a  whole  passage. 
FmmemrU  niANCMOO,  {fo9-kar't^)  a  dogeof  Yenice,  who, 
in  1416,  was  named  procurator  of  St.  Mark's,  and  In 
1423  was  elected  doge.  His  sou  Giacopo,  being  accused 
of  ordering  the  asMissination  of  a  senator  DonatI,  the 
eoemice  of  the  family  created  soch  commotion  In  the 
state,  that,  unable  to  clear  himself  to  their  satisfaction 
of  the  charge,  he  was  banished  from  the  city,  the  father 
having  to  ratify  the  sentence.  Love  of  his  country,  and 
devotion  to  his  wife,  ctmipelled  the  banished  Foscari  at 
all  liaaards  to  revisit  his  beloved  Venice,  where,  being 
dfamverfMl  by  his  enemies,  he  was  denounced,  again 
made  prinoner,  put  to  the  question  of  the  rack,  and  a 
•econd  time  banished,  dying  soon  after  of  his  wonnds, 
or  the  torments  of  his  secret  punishment,  and  of  grief  at 
separation  from  his  Idoliied  fiunily.  The  fate  of  the 
•on  had  such  an  effect  on  the  doge  that  the  bereaved 
father  went  mad,  in  which  state  the  enemies  of  his 
family  compelled  him  to  alidicate.  He  died  three  days 
alter  in  a  spasm,  npon  hearing  the  liells  of  St.  Mark's 
annonnoe  to  Venice  the  election  of  a  new  ruler.  Byron 
has  written  on  the  ral^ect  a  tragedy  entitled  TItt  Two 
Ibtearx. 
F— eolOy  NiODLO  Uoo,  (fot'ko-lo,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
miscellaneoos  writer,  B.  in  the  island  of  Zaute,  of  a 
Tenetian  family.  1777.  He  received  his  education  at 
Padoa,  and  before  he  was  20  produced  a  trairnly  called 
rhjr^ste^.  Soon  nflerwards  be  obtained  employment  as 
secretary  to  Battaglio,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Bonaparte,  to  propitiate  him  to  favor  the  Independence 
of  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  ambassndor  was  unsuc- 
cessful In  his  mission,  and  F.  went  to  Lombardy,  where 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and 
produced  his  celebrated  LetUrt  to  Ortis,  which  estab- 
lished his  fiune.  He  now  enrolled  his  name  in  the  list 
of  the  first  Italian  legion  that  was  formed,  and  wns  In 
Oeooa  during  the  siege  of  1790.  He  continued  with 
the  lulian  army  till  1805,  when  he  was  sent  to  Gnlain 
with  the  troops  professedly  designed  for  the  invasion  of 
Bogland :  bnt  he  soon  afterwards  quitted  the  army,  and 
in  1809  became  professor  of  literature  In  Pavia  The 
language  of  his  Introductory  lecture,  however,  offended 
Bonaparte,  and  the  professorship  was  suppressed.  In 
ISl'i  he  produced  his  Ajax,  which  being  supposed  to 
conTsy  a  satire  on  Napoleon  I.,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  to  Florence.  Afterwards,  It  is  asserted,  he 
engaged  In  a  conspiracy  to  c^ect  the  Austrinus  from 
Italy,  and  was  forced  to  take  rofhge  in  Switxerland, 
whence  he  went  to  Bngland,  where  he  continued  to 
apply  himself  to  literature,  and  published  JSisays  on 
JHrarcK,  and  Duputaiiotu  and  N'de*  on  Dante.  D.  1827. 
Fos'Ml«  n.  [Lat.,  a  trench.]  {aSnUL)  A  name  applied  to 
certain  depressions  on  the  external  surface;  generally 
the  went,  of  cutaneous  glands,  as  the  laehrymal  foua  in 
deer  and  antelopes,  the>tt^Miar /osm,  inguinal  foua^  Ac. 
FoflM^'no,  a  town  of  N.  Italy, in  Piedmont,  on  the  Stura. 

Manmf.  Silk.    B>p.  14.001). 
F««ie«  (/ot,)  a.    [Fr^oue;  Lat./otsa,  fkt>m/oM«M,  pp. 
of/odere,  to  dig.]  {Fort)  A  ditch,  generally  fllletl  with 
water,  encircling  the  rampart  of  a  fort,  lylug  between 
the  scarp  and  the  counterscarp. 

{Anat.)  A  sniail  cavity  or  depression  In  a  bone  with  a 
large  orifice.   Also  applied  to  oUier  cavities,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  always  larger  than  the  base. 
Fos'sll*  a.  [ ¥r./o»siU ;  Lat  fouili*,  from  fodert^  to  dig.] 

Dog  oat  of  the  earth ;  as,/osn<  salt 
—Pertaining  to  or  like  fossils :  as,/osnI  bones. 
^Ht.  A  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

( OwL)  The  body,  or  any  portion  of  the  body,  of  an 
animal  or  plant  bnrled  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes, 
or  any  recognisable  impression  or  trace  of  such  a  body 
or  part  of  a  body.  The  old  geologists  used  to  Include 
minerals,  or  any  other  distinct  bodies  that  were  found 
in  rocks,  nnder  the  term  of  fossils.  According  to  modern 
vfews,  fossils  are  simply  organic  remains,  allowing  the 
word  **  remains  '*  to  apply  even  to  footprints  and  other 
transient  impressions.  A  fossil  Is  not  necessarily  a 
petrilkction.  Some  fossil  shells  found  In  comparatively 
old  rocks,  such  as  the  soft  compact  clays  of  the  oOlitic 
series,  are  lees  altered  from  their  llvlngstate  than  many 
shells  inclnded  in  recent  coral  reed.  Wood,  again,  may 
be  flStrand  in  such  rocks,  still  soft  and  but  little  altered, 
while  in  mach  more  recent  formations  It  is  entlrelv 
miiMralised,  and  converted  either  into  flint  or  coal. 


—  That  department  of  geology  which  relates  to  foaills  if 
termed  Pauoomtoloot,  7.  v. 

Fo«'«ll  Co'pal,  n.  (iftn.)  Oopallte,  a  fossil  hydro- 
carbon from  the  blue  clay  of  Highgate  Hill,  near  London. 
It  resembles  the  rosin  copal  {q.  v.)  In  hardness,  color, 
lustre,  transparency,  and  difficult  solnbitity  In  alcohol. 
Cbinp.  Carbon  85*7,  hydrogen  11*4,  oxygen  2-9.  Sp.  gr. 
101-1-06. 

FOMillif  eroiui.  a.  [Lat/om'/M,  fossil,  and  /«rr«,  to 
produce.]  ContMinlng  fossil  renudns ;  as,  fouiliferout 
HtmUi^ /ontili/erout  rocks. 

Foflaillflea'tion,  n.  [Lat/o«n7u,  fossil,  and/acere, 
to  make.]    Act  of  becoming  fossil. 

Fos'sllittin,  n.    The  science  of  fossils. 

Fos'sillst,  n.    One  vented  in  the  science  of  fossils. 

FoMilllBA'tlon,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  conversion 
Into  a  fusell,  or  petrified  state. 

FoM^lllse,  V.  a.    To  convert  into  a  fossil,  or  petrified 
sUte. 
-r.  n.    To  be  changed  Into  a  fossil  state. 

Fos'slllBed,  p.  a.    Converted  Into  a  fossil  state. 

FowMMnbro'ne,  (anc.  t^trum  Sempronii^)  a  town  of 
central  Italy,  prov.  Urbino,  on  the  Metauro,  In  a  fertile 
district,  7  m.  B.S.B.  of  Urbino.  JUanu/.  Silk,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  Italy.  Near  this  town  was  fought  194  d.c., 
the  great  liattle  between  the  Carthnglnians  nnder  As- 
drubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans,  In 
which  the  former  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  gen- 
eral killed.  This  victory  decided  the  lung  contested  strug- 
gle between  the  two  powers.    /^.  7,^. 

Foaa'ores,  ».  pf.  [Lat/a»*or,  a  digger,  from /od^re,  to 
dig.]  (ZSoOI.)  An  extensive  genus  of  hymenopterous  In- 
sects, belonging  to  the  family  Fc«part>,  q.  v. 

Fo«M»'rlal,  a.  [Lat  fotsor,  flrom  /odere^fo$tum^  to  dig.] 
Digging ;  burrowing,  or  accustome«l  to  dig  or  burrow. 

— n.  (Zoifl.)  Animals  which  dig  their  retreats  and  seek 
their  food  in  the  earth  are  so  called.  The  locomotive 
extremities,  which  are  organised  for  burrowing,  as  those 
of  the  mole,  or  mole^rlcket,  are  called  i>ed«v/r>Mor<. 

Fo«'salAt«9  a.  f  Lat  fouvla,  dim.  of  fona^  a  ditch, 
from /osirMm,  to  dig. J  Having  trenches,  or  long  narrow 
trench-like  depressions. 

Fos'ter,  v.  a,    [A.  S./o«<rMm,  to  nourish ;  from/nster, 

food./offre,  a  nurse,  from  fedan^  to  feed.]    To  feed;  to 

nurse ;  to  nourish ;  to  bring  up. 

"  Sotne  sa7  that  ravens  >bc(ar  forlora  ebildrsa."  —  5Mb. 

— To  cherish;  to  forward;  to  promote  the  growth  of;  to 
harbor  or  indulge ;  to  encourage :  to  sustain  and  pro- 
mote; as,  to /o«<er  talent  to /o«ler  ill-will. 

FiMter,  John,  an  English  essayist,  b.  In  Halifax,  York- 
shire, 1770.  He  was  educated  for  the  mlnlMtiy  at  the 
Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  but  after  preaching  Ibr  sev- 
er^ years  to  various  small  congregations  a-ith  very  in- 
different success,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  mainly 
to  literature.  IW^  Euayt  in  a  &rie«  0/ Letters,  pub- 
lished in  1806,  while  he  was  officiating  as  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  chapel  at  Vrome.  In  Sonicrset^re,  have  been 
remarkably  popular,  especially  among  the  more  thought- 
Ail  of  the  community,  and  have  gone  through  upwards 
of  twenty  editions.  In  1808,  F.  married  the  ladv  to 
whom  his  essays  were  originally  addressed,  and  retired 
to  Bourton-on-the- Water,  in  Oloucestershlre,  where  he 
lived  a  quiet,  studious,  literary  life,  preaching,  however, 
In  the  villages  round  about  on  Sundays.  In  1819  ap- 
peared his  celebrated  Essay  on  the.  EriU  of  I^puJar  Ig- 
norance^ in  which  lie  urges  the  necessity  of  a  nationul 
system  of  Education.  Ho  was  long  the  principal  writer 
In  the  Eclectic  Reriew^  and  a  selection  from  his  contri- 
butions to  that  magHslne  was  published  by  Dr.  Price  in 
1844.  D.  1843.  F.  wasa  man  of  deep  but  sombre  piety. 
The  shadows  that  overhung  his  soul  were,  however, 
those  of  an  inliorn  roplancholy,  and  had  nothing  In  com- 
mon with  the  repulsive  gloom  of  bigotry  or  fanaticism. 
His  thinking  is  rugged,  massive,  and  original ;  and  at 
times,  when  his  great  Imnginatlon  rouses  itself  from 
sleep,  a  splendor  of  illustmtiou  breaks  over  his  pages 
that  startles  the  reader  both  by  Its  beauty  and  Its  sug- 
gestiveneas. 

Fos'ter,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Bracken  00.,  on 

the  Ohio  River,  abt.  50  m.  N.K.  of  I^xington. 
Foster,  In  JfimieMfa,  a  township  of  Faribault  co. 

Foster,  In  North  Dakota,  a  central  co. ;  area,  648  sq.m. . 

»oU,  fertile;  product*,  wheat  and  other  cereals.     A>p. 

(1897)  about  1,001).     Cap.  Carringtun. 

Foster,  In  Pemmylvatiiu,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co. 

—A  township  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Foster,  in  Bhods  Idand,  a  post-vilUge  and  township  of 
Providence  co. 

Fos^erase,  n.    The  chance  of  nursing. 

Fos'ter-brother,  n.  A  mule  nursed  at  nhe  same 
breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  mirse,  but  not  the  offspring 
of  the  same  parents. 

Fos'terboiv,  In  Jlfinois,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

Fos'ter  Centre,  in  Bhode  Island,  a  post-office  of  Pro- 
vidence CO. 

Fos'ter-cliilcl,  n.  A  child  nursed  by  a  woman  not 
the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father. 

Fos'ter«lale,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sulliran 
CO.,  abt  120  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Fos'ter-dam,  n.     A  nurse;  one  that  performs  the 
office  of  a  mother,  by  giving  food  to  a  young  child. 
**  The  ^sUT'dam  leUed  ool  bsr  (kwalag  toogos.'*  ~  Dnfden. 

Fos'ter-daavhter,  n.  A  female  fed  and  educated 
like  a  daughter,  though  not  one  by  birth. 

Fos'terer,  a.  A  nnrse ;  one  who  feeds  and  nourishes 
in  the  place  of  pmienls. 

Fos'ter-fllther,  n.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a 
father  In  feeding  and  educating  a  child. 

Fos'terlnK,p.a.  Nourishing: cherishing; bringing  np. 

—That  cherishes,  or  encourages ;  •m,  fostering  cars. 


Foo'terllBV,  «.    A  foster  child. 
Foirter-inother,  a.    A  nurse. 
Foo'ter's,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co. 
Foo'ter^s,  in  ininois,  a  vllUge  of  Marion  co.,  about  IS 

ni.  S.S.E.of  Vandalia. 
Fos'ter*s  Bar,  in  California,  a  village  and  township 

of  Yuba  CO. 
Fos'ter's  Falls,  In  Firmaia,  a  post-office  of  Wythe  co. 
A  female  nursed  and  brought  np 


FiMKterHilBter, 

8n  not 
S,  in  Ptimayleama^'n  post-office  of  Arm- 


as  a  sister,  though  not  of  the  same  parents. 

Mills        -^ 
strong  CO. 


Fos'ter-son,  a.  One  bred  and  educated  like  a  son, 
though  not  one  by  l>irth. 

Fos'ter*s  Meadow,  in  New  York,  a  post-office. of 
Queens  co. 

Fos'tertown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington 
CO.,  about  6  m.  8.  of  Mount  Holly. 
OS'tervllle,  In  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
CO.,  abeut  l.W  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Fos'tervllle,  In  reaNessee,  a  post-village  of  Bathsi> 
ford  CO.,  about  40  m.  8.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Fosto'ria.  in  Ohio,  a  Uirivlng  city  of  Seneca  co.,  on  the 
B.  A  O.  and  four  other  railroad  lines,  13  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Tiffin.  Is  In  tiie  natural  gas  region ;  has  a  good  local 
trade  and  extensive  manufacturing  industries.  Fop. 
(1897)  about  9,200. 

Fosto'rla,  In  J^muylvania,  a  post-village  of  Blair  00. 
abt.  126  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisbnrg. 

Foth'er,  n.    Same  as  Foddxs,  q.  r. 

— e.  a.  [Cf.  KoDDKE,  V.  o.,  and  Ger./fiOem,  to  cover  within 
or  without,  to  line.]  To  endeavor  to  stop,  as  a  leak  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ship,  when  afioat,  by  letting  down  a 
sail  under  her  bottom,  by  Its  corners,  and  putting  be- 
tween it  and  the  ship's  sides  oakum,  to  be  sucked  into 
the  cracks. 

Foth'erinirajr,  a  village  of  England,  co.  Northamp- 
ton, 4  m.  trota  Oundle,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fine 
castle,  in  which  Richard  III.  was  born,  and  where  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  Imprisoned,  and  finallv  executed. 
The  son  of  the  latter,  James  I.,  raxed  it  to  the  ground. 

Fot'mal,  II.  (Com.)  A  term  for  seventy  pounds  of 
lead. 

Foa'ali,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Roeetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  prov.  Oarbleh,  16  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Rosetta. 

Foaeh^,  Josxph,  Napoleon's  minister  of  polios,  was  the 
son  of  a  captain  of  a  merchantehip,  and  B.  at  Nantes 
In  1763.  It  was  intended  he  should  follow  the  same 
profession  as  his  father,  bnt  he  adopted  that  of  the  law, 
and  the  events  of  the  revolution  soon  brought  him  into 
notice.  H«t  headed  a  popular  society  at  Nantes,  by  which 
he  was  sent.  In  1792,  as  their  deputy  to  the  National 
Convention ;  and  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  voted 
for  his  death.  In  1793  he  was  sent  to  Lyons  with  Collot 
d'Herbois,  and  the  cold-blooded  cruelties  he  there  com- 
mitted are  recorded  In  his  own  letters  and  reports.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  he  Joined  In  the  destruction  of  Robes- 
pierre, merely  fh>m  the  fear  of  becoming  one  of  his 
victims.  He,  however,  had  several  narrow  escapes  dur* 
Ing  the  turbulent  times  that  followed ;  bnt  circumstances 
at  length  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  police, 
in  which  office  he  was  a  nseftil  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Napoleon.  To  the  superintendence  of  police  Bona- 
parte  added  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  In  1809  he 
made  him  duke  of  Otranto.  He  then  opened  his  draw- 
ing-room to  the  ancient  nobility,  many  of  whom  he  em- 
ployed as  spies ;  bnt  the  emperor  grew  suspicious  of  this 
minister,  and  after  his  second  marriage  he  resolved  on 
dismissing  him,  for  which  an  opportunity  soon  offered. 
As  they  felt  no 
confidence  in  eadi 
other,  both  em- 
ployed a  secret 
agent  at  the  Eng- 
lish court ;  which 
agents,  not  being 
known  to  each 
other,  had  no 
means  of  omcert- 
ing  measures  to- 
gether ;  c  o  n  8  e- 
quently  their 
communications 
did  not  agree,  and 
the  English  min- 
ister conclud  e  d, 
fkt>m  the  want  of 
coincidence  in 
their  proposals, 
that  France  was 
merely  trifling, 
and  complained 
loudly  of  the  in- 
sult This  led  to 
some  Investigation,  when  the  contractor  Ouvrard  vras 
proved  to  have  been  secretly  employed  by  the  duke  of 
Otranto.  Immediately  upon  this,  the  duke  of  Rovigo 
was  made  prefect  of  police,  and  F.  was  required  to  <M- 
liver  up  his  papers.  He  vras  then  sent  Into  a  sort  of 
honorable  exile,  with  the  empty  title  of  governor  of 
Rome.  In  1814  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  well 
received  by  the  restored  gpvenunent  When  Napoleon 
re-appeared  in  France,  F.  was*  suddenly  called  to  the 
ministry,  and  filled  his  post  with  skill.  After  the  battie 
of  Waterloo  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  provi- 
sional government,  when  he  appeared  as  negotiator  be* 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  allied  powers,  to  which  he 
had  sold  himself.  Louis  XYIII.  continued  Otranto  as 
one  of  his  ministers,  until  by  the  law  of  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1816,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France.    After  traT- 
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•ning  tome  time  in  Oemuuir,  he  took  np  hli  reddenco 
at  Trleete,  where  he  d.  in  IwA).  He  wm  certainly  ooe 
of  the  moet  celebrated,  and,  perbape,  the  most  design- 
edly wicked  of  all  the  Frenoh  revolVlloniaU.  One  of 
hie  coontrymen  has  euinmed  wf  Ue  eharacter  in  this 
short  sen  teoce,—**FoaeM  «Cisotcd  some  good,  and  a 
great  deiil  of  eViL** 

Poomde',  Wowigmamm^t  n.  fFr^  from  Let.  focus,  a 
fireplace.]  (Mil)  A  suuOI  mine,  made  by  sinking  a  pit 
about  ten  or  t  weWe  feet  below  the  surfisce  of  the  ground, 
and  putting  a  wooden  case  at  the  bottom,  containing 
seTeral  pounds  of  powder,  and  occasionally  some  shells. 
It  was  formerly  fired  by  means  of  a  saucisson.  —  a  long 
narrow  bag  of  linen  filled  with  powder, — which  was  pro> 
tected  from  injury  likely  to  ariiw  from  the  dampness  of 
the  ground  by  inoloeing  it  in  a  casing  of  wood.  The 
saucisson  commairicated  with  the  fongasse  at  one  end, 
while  the  other  was  brought  in  a  shallow  trench  nnder 
the  earth  to  any  point  from  which  the  train  might  be 
ooirrenieutlv  fired.  Fougasses  are  generally  made  in 
the  glacis  of  a  work,  to  throw  the  attacking  party  into 
eonfiurion  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  tiike  the  work 
by  storm.  A  very  destructive  kind  of  fougasse  is  made 
by  filling  the  hole  that  has  been  excarated  to  receive 
the  powder  with  rough  stones,  as  well  as  earth.  In 
modem  warfkre,  fougasses  are  exploded  by  means  of  the 
electric  sparks,  and  by  detonating  powder,  with  which 
wires  communicate  that  are  laid  in  the  path  by  which 
the  aMMilants  advance  to  the  attack. 

FouK^res,  (foo-thair,)  a  town  of  Franca,  dep.  Oe^t- 
Vilaiue,  cap.  arrond..  on  a  hill  near  the  Nan^on,  *J7  m.  N. 
S.  of  Bennes.  In  the  15th  cent.  P.  was  considered  one 
of  the  keys  of  Brittany.  Marmf.  Sail-cloth  and  hemp 
fabrics,  flannels,  hats,  leather,  Ac    i%)p.  10,278. 

Foafrhit  {/<^^*)  ^fi^P'  and  j>p.  of  Fioht,  q.  «. 

Foal,  a.  [A.S..AU,  putrid ;  Oer./awi,  rotten;  allied  to 
iMUputer^^  to  stink.]  Unclean;  covered  with,  or  con- 
taining extraneous  matter  which  is  iqjuriuus,  noxious, 
orofl'ensivt);  turbid;  tbick;  muddy;  fllthv;  dirty;  pol- 
luted; impure:  contHminated ;  as,  a/otii  handkerchief. 
foul  water.  —  scurrilous ;  obscene ;  profane ;  as,  a  foul 
tongue.  —  Cloudy  and  stormy ;  rainy  or  tempestuous ; 
•My  tk  foul  sky,  foul  weather.  —  Defiling;  wicked;  de- 
testable; abominable;  —^tifoul  witch. —  Unfair;  not 
honest;  not  lawful  or  according  to  established  rules  or 
customs;  as,  a  fml  blow,  foul  play.—  Loathsome; 
disgraoeAil ;  shameful ;  coarse ;  gross;  as,/oiJ  appetites. 
—  Full  of  weeds;  entangled;  hindered  from  motion; 
opposed  to  clear ;  as,  a  foul  anchor,  —  %foul  bottom, 
said  of  a  ship  —  Not  fair ;  contrary,  as  the  wind. 

A  foul  eopjf,  ii  first  draft  with  many  erssnres  and  inter- 
llneation!*. — Pofallfouly  to  come  to  variance;  to  quar- 
rel.—/b/atf/ou{  of  to  come  into  collision  with. 

Foul,  p.  a.  To  defile;  to  make  filthy;  to  daub;  to  dirty; 
to  beuiire;  to  soil. — To  entangle. 

*^.  n.  To  become  entangled,  as  rope.  — To  collide,  as 
boats. 

Foaliu  one  of  the  Shetland  islands  lying  N.  of  the  Ork 
neys  in  the  North  Sea;  Lat.  OU^  S^N.,  Lon.  2^  e*  W 
Sti.  2  m.  long  by  an  equal  breadtli,  with  an  elevation 
of  nearly  1,400  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Foulard,  {Jo</laT,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  silk  handker- 
chief*. —  A  silk  material  for  ladies'  dressing,  plain,  dyed, 
or  printed. 

Foal'l jr,  adv.    Filthily ;  nastily ;  hatefully ;  scandaloos- 

ly ;  disgracefully ;  shamefully ;  unfairly ;  not  honestly. 

"  Tbea  play'dit  BOrt/b«%  fbr  It."— Aftate. 

Foai'-Bionthed,  a.  Using  scurrilous  language ;  op- 
probrious ;  oOecene  or  profane  ;  uttering  abuse,  or  pro- 
nuie  or  obscene  words;  accustomed  to  use  bad  languiigo. 

Foifl'll0M,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  foul  or  filthy ; 
filthiness ;  defilement.  —  Quality  or  state  of  containing 
or  being  covered  with  anything  extraneous  which  is  nox- 
ious or  offensive;  pollution;  impurity.  —  Hatefnlness; 
atrociousness;  abominableness ;  wickedness.  —  Unfiur- 
ness ;  dishonesty ;  want  of  candor. 

Foal'nem,  an  island  on  the  E.  coast  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  in  the  N.  Sea,  9  m.  from  Rochford ;  pop.  abt.  SOU. 

Fooi'-spoken,  a.  Uiiiug  profane,  scurrilous,  or  abusive 
language. 

Foaouirt,  {foarmarU)  n.  [  A.S.  /fi2Z,  fetid,  and  marten  ; 
Fr.  marU.)  (ZoOL)  See  Mustkla. 

Found,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Fun>,  q.  v. 

Found,  V.  a.  [Fr.  fonder;  Lat.  fundare,  fh>m  fundus, 
the  bottom.]  To  lay,  as  the  bottom,  base,  or  foundation 
of  anything:  to  set  or  place,  as  on  something  solid,  for 
support;  to  lay  the  foundation  of,  and  raise  a  super* 
structure  upon;  to  raise;  to  erect ;  to  construct;  to  es- 
tablish, as  on  something  solid  and  durable. — To  begin; 
to  form  or  lay  the  basis  of;  to  institute;  to  give  birth 
to ;  to  originate ;  to  establish  on  a  base. 

Found,  V.  a.  [Fr.;  La.t.  fundo,  fusus ;  allied  to  Or. 
ehed,  efiiusd,  to  pour,  and  Uind.  oondetna,  to  pour]  To 
cast ;  to  form  by  melting  a  metal  and  pouring  it  into  a 
mould. 

"  With  woDdrooa  wi%/tnmdtd  tbe  msMyore."— JfOloa. 

Fonnda'tlon,  n,  [Lat./umiatv>.j  Act  of  founding  or 
fixing  tbe  ba«e ;  the  base  of  an  edifice ;  original ;  rise ; 
origin ;  that  part  of  a  buildinff  which  rests  on  the 

Eound ;  the  base  or  groundwork  of  anything ;  estab- 
hment.— A  donation  or  legacy  appropriated  tosupn 
port  an  institution ;  an  established  revenue,  particularly 
for  a  charity ;  endowment ;  settlement ;  institution. 

{Arch.)  The  word  F.  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
surface  or  bed  on  which  a  building  rests,  or  to  the  lower 

r:t  of  the  building  which  rests  on  tbe  natural  bed. 
Fimndation  as  the  bed.  The  best  that  can  be  had  is 
solid  rock,  or  any  kind  of  resisting  incompressible  stra- 
tum, tree  fhim  water.  Whero  there  is  no  chance  of 
water,  sand  forms  a  solid  foundation.    When  the  soil  is 


•oft,  loose,  and  shifting,  a  solid  bearing  can  be  obtainod 
only  by  driving  piles  or  long  beams  of  wood  sharpened 
at  the  end,  through  the  soft  soil,  till  they  reach  a  bard 
bottom.  This  is  then  planked  or  Uid  with  cross-beams, 
on  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  The  piers  of  many 
bridges  are  formed  in  this  manner.  Where  the  soil  to 
soft,  but  not  shifting,  as  in  the  case  of  made  or  deposited 
earth,  the  method  of  canertUng  Is  adopted — i.  e.,  a 
large  snrfiice  is  laid  with  broken  metal  or  gravel,  and 
run  togvther  with  hot  lime,  so  as  to  form  a  broad,  solid 
artificial  rock,  on  which  the  building  may  rest — 2. 
/bimdaluwi  as  the  bast  ef  the  building.  Xha  broader 
and  larger  the  lower  course  of  the  mason-work,  the 
stronger  the  wall.  The  stones  should,  if  possible,  ex- 
tend through  and  tiirough,  and  pndect  on  each  side  of 
the  wall.  In  the  best  periods  of  art,  the  fbnndations 
have  always  been  most  attentively  considered.  The 
Romans  formed  solid  bearings  of  concrete  as  abova  de- 
scribed, and  paid  great  attention  to  secure  the  staUllty 
of  their  buildings.  In  the  dark  ages,  when  there  was 
want  of  knowledge  combined  with  want  of  materials 
and  means,  many  buildings  fell  fh>m  the  yielding  of  the 
foundations.  Some  of  the  earlier  Gothic  buildings  also 
suffered  fWwn  the  same  cause.  But  knowledge  came 
with  experience,  and  the  foundations  of  the  later  Gothic 
buildings,  during  tbe  I4th  and  16th  centuries,  were 
built  with  extreme  care,  and  on  the  virgin  soil;— the 
stones  being  as  finely  dressed  as  those  above  ground, 
were  necessary  to  resist  a  strong  thrust.  And  where  the 
weight  is  thrown  unequally  on  piers  and  walls,  these  de- 
tached points  are  all  carefully  united  below  the  flow 
with  a  net-work  of  solid  walls. —  Bad  foundations  are 
often  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  many  modem  buildings. 
This  arises  from  the  costiy  nature  of  making  a  good 
foundation,  when  the  soil  Is  not  naturally  suitable.  But 
It  is  clear  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  make  the 
foundation  good,  as  tiie  value  and  stability  of  the  super- 
structure depend  entirely  on  the  security  of  the  fMin- 
dation. 

Fonndn'tloner,  n.  One  who  derives  support  firom 
the  funds  or  foundation  of  a  college  or  great  school. 

Foundn'ilonlMM,  a.  Without  foundation. 

Fonnda'Uon  •  muslin,  n.  (Man^f.)  An  open, 
gummed  finbric,  used  for  stiffened  dresses  and  bonnets. 

Fonnd'er,  n.  One  who  founds,  establishes  and  erects; 
one  who  lays  a  foundation ;  an  author ;  an  originator. — 
An  endower. 

Vr.fondeur.]  A  caster;  one  who  casts  metals. —  A 
ameuess  occasioned  by  inflammation  in  the  hoof  of  a 
horse. 

Founder,  «. «.  {Yr.fondre,  fh>m  ImLfundere,  to  pour, 
to  melt.]  To  melt ;  to  sink ;  to  fUI ;  to  trip ;  to  fill  or  be 
filled  with  water,  and  sink,  as  a  ship. 

— p.  a.  To  cause  internal  inflsmmation  and  great  soreness 
in  the  feet  of  a  horse,  so  that  be  is  ready  to  stumble  or 
fall. 

Foun'dored,  p.  a.  Made  lame  in  the  feet  by  inflam- 
mation and  extreme  tenderness,  as  a  horse. — Sunk  in 
the  yen,  as  a  ship. 

Fonn'derons,  a.  [See  FocNnift.]  Fullof  bogs;  fail- 
ing; ruinous. 

Foun'denMlust,  n.  Powder  of  charcoal,  or  of  the 
coal  used  by  founders  to  sift  on  the  moulds.   Simmonds. 

Foun'dem-MUid,  n.  A  species  of  sand  used  by  found- 
ers to  sift  on  the  moulds. 

Foun'derjr,  n.  [Fr.  fonderie.]  The  art  of  founding, 
or  of  casting  metals  into  various  forms  for  use;  the 
casting  of  sutues.  (See  FouxDiMO.)  More  especUlly, 
the  house  and  works  occupied  in  casting  metals.  (Com- 
monly written /ottiufry.) 

Fonnd'Iniir*  **•  '^^  process  of  producing  any  article 
by  causiug  molten  metal  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  mn  in 
a  liquid  state  into  a  mould  of  tbe  requisite  form,  which 
is  made  in  various  ways,  and  of  substances  best  suited 
for  the  reception  of  the  liquid  material  that  is  to  be 
poured  into  it.  The  process  is  applied  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  in  Iron,  bronse,  bell-metal,  lead,  steel, 
copper,  porcelain,  plaster,  and  cement  of  various  kinds. 
The  method  of  founding  or  casting  cannons  in  iron  and 
bronxe  will  be  found  elsewhero  (see  Cannon),  and  as  the 
process  adopted  in  casting  statues  In  pisster,  and  mak- 
ing omaraeotal  pottery  and  busts  in  Parian  ware,  differs 
so  materially  from  that  which  is  used  in  forming  metal 
castings,  each  will  be  described  in  tbst  branch  of  art  to 
which  they  respectively  belong  (see  PomcBiJUN,PoTTXRT, 
SouLPTUBJt),  and  the  present  article  devoted  to  a  brief 
account  of'^  the  method  adopted  in  founding  iron  cast- 
ings of  great  size,  and  bells  and  statues  In  bell-metal 
and  bronte.  An  account  of  type-founding  will  also  be 
given  under  its  proper  heading;  (see  Trpi-POiTNniNO.) 
After  iron  ore  has  been  roasted,  to  drive  off  the  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  water  that  may  exist  in  it.  It  is  thrown  into 
an  enormous  furnace  (see  Blabt-furxacxs,  I&on  Manu- 
rACTCRXj,  with  a  quantity  of  coke  and  limestone,  tbe 
latter  of  which  acts  as  a  fine  to  the  ore,  and  promotes 
the  melting  of  the  iron.  The  following  ptopuitiou 
generally  observed,  namely,  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coke  and 
8  cwt  of  limestone,  broken  in  verv  small  pieces,  to  every 
ton  of  oro ;  but  if  pig-iron  be  used,  or  iron  that  has  been 
extracted  fh>m  the  ore,  the  addition  of  limestone  is  not 
necessary.  When  this  mixture  is  In  the  furnace,  a 
strong  current  of  air  is  directed  against  the  glowing 
mass,  and  the  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
leaving  a  qnsntity  of  scoriK,  technically  called  **  slag,** 
behind  It,  when  the  vent  at  the  bottom  has  been  opened, 
and  tbe  molten  fiuid  allowed  to  escape.  The  model  of 
the  article  to  be  cast  is  generally  made  In  wood,  and 
fW>m  these  models  moulds  sre  constructed,  being  made 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  yellow  sand,  which  has  been  well 
mixed  and  kneaded  with  a  little  water.  If  the  article 
Is  to  be  made  in  a  solid  piece,  thero  is  not  much  diffi- 


culty In  making  the  mould,  which  h  genfrmlly  I 
In  two  pieces  if  the  casting  be  <nriindrical  in  shape,  or 
in  moro  than  two  if  it  be  irregular  in  form ;  but  when 
it  is  to  be  cast  hollow,  a  core  is  formed,  to  occupy  tbs 
greater  part  of  tbe  interior  of  the  mould,  leaving  a  osr> 
tain  thickness  everywhere  between  the  inner  surfisce  of 
the  mould  and  the  exterior  of  the  core ;  the  former  of 
which  gives  tbe  external  form  to  the  casting,  end  the 
lattM*  the  internal  form.  To  make  the  core,  a  quantity 
of  wax  or  clay  is  pressed  into  the  mould,  or  parts  of  the 
mould  if  it  be  made  in  pieces,  of  the  thickness  required 
for  the  metal.  The  mould  having  been  thus  lined,  b 
then  built  together,  and  the  internal  cavity  filled  with 
sand,  or  a  composition  made  for  the  purpose.  The  ex- 
terior mould  IS  then  taken  off,  and  the  wax  or  dsy 
which  represented  the  metal  is  removed,  leaving  the 
core  around  which  the  mould  is  subsequently  bnilt  op, 
being  prevented  from  touching  It  by  stops  that  srs 
arranged  to  preserve  the  necessary  space  between  tfas 
mould  and  the  core.  They  are  then  thoroughly  dried 
by  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  beat  in  a  drying- 
stove.  Great  caro  is  taken  to  insure  perfect  f^eedon 
fh>m  motstnre,  which  would  generate  steam,  and  csnss 
an  explosion  at  the  entrance  of  the  metal.  As  eocm  ss 
all  parts  of  the  mould  are  dry.  thev  are  ImUt  together 
and  surrounded  by  sand,  which  is  carefhlly  banked 
up  around  and  over  the  mould,  to  assist  in  re«dsting 
the  weight  of  the  metal  when  It  enters :  but  If  the 
casting  be  of  considerable  sixe,  it  is  generally  buried  in 
a  pit  below  the  level  of  the  furnace,  which  is  filled  with 
sand  as  soon  as  the  mould  has  been  built  up  in  It,  and 
In  such  esses  the  mould  and  core  are  strengthened  by 
bars  and  hoops  of  iron,  which  have  been  introduced  dm^ 
Ing  the  process  of  making  them.  Sometimes  tbe  monl<to 
are  packed  with  sand  into  frames  of  iron  or  casting- 
boxes.  When  all  is  ready,  the  fhmaoe  Is  opened,  and 
the  metal  Is  allowed  to  run  into  the  mould  along  chan- 
nels made  for  the  purpose,  or  if  the  mould  be  some  dis- 
tance fW>m  the  furnace,  and  the  casting  be  of  small  siae, 
it  is  carried  firom  the  fbmace  by  men  in  large  iron  pots 
or  crucibles.  Sufficient  time  is  then  given  to  all<nr  the 
casting  to  cool,  after  which  the  mould  is  broken  ofi;  and 
the  iron.  If  necessary,  is  cleaned,  and  the  external  roo^ 
ness  removed  by  filing,  Ac.  The  above  is  an  ouUlne  of 
the  process  osed  In  making  castings  In  iron,  and  it  Is 
pretty  neariy  the  same  for  castings  in  all  kinds  of  metsl, 
with  some  slight  difference,  that  is  required  either  by 
the  form  of  the  article  (see  Shxll),  or  the  peculiar  metsl 
of  which  It  Is  made.  In  casting  large  bells  for  churches, 
cathedrals,  and  dock- towers,  and  groups  of  ftgares,or 
statues  of  great  else,  very  large  furnaces  are  required, 
as  the  whole  of  the  metal  used  in  the  castingmust  be 
melted  and  run  into  the  mould  at  one  time.  Tlie  pit  in 
which  the  bell  Is  cast  is  made  near  the  fbmace.  The 
core  consists  of  a  mass  of  brickwork  covered  with  a  com- 
position of  loam  and  horse-dung,  which  is  carefully  fsiih- 
ioned  to  the  shi^M  of  the  interior  of  the  bell.  Another 
coating  of  compDeltion  is  then  added,  after  qHinkliqg 
the  core  with  tan-dust  to  prevent  one  coat  fhim  adher- 
ing to  the  other,  and  this  is  carefully  moulded  to  the 
form  of  the  exterior  of  the  bell,  forming  what  is  called 
the  model.  More  Un-dust  is  then  anpUed,  and  on  the 
model  a  third  coating  is  Uid,  calleci  the  shell,  whkk 
eventually  gives  the  form  to  the  exterior  of  the  belL 
This  shell  is  then  carefully  taken  off  and  the  model  re- 
moved, after  which  the  shell  is  built  up  round  the  core, 
and  the  pit  filled  with  sand  or  loam.  The  bell-metal, 
formed  of  tin  and  copper  (see  Bxll-mltal),  which  has 
been  melted  in  a  fVimace  heated  with  wood.  Instead  of 
coal  or  coke,  is  then  allowed  to  run  into  the  mould. 
After  casting,  the  tone  of  the  bell  is  duly  regulated  (see 
Bcu).  The  metiiod  used  in  cssting  bronxe  statues  is 
simiUr  to  that  adopted  for  castinn  in  iron  and  bell- 
metal  ;  but  the  composition  of  which  the  mould  and  can 
aro  made  is  different,  consisting  chiefiv  of  a  n>ixture  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  brick-dust.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
make  large  bronxe  castings  in  one  piece,  as  they  can  be 
made  in  parts,  which  aro  afterwards  soldered  together. 
The  composition  of  bronxe  is  given  under  Its  proper  head- 
ing; (see  Bbonxx.) 

Fonndllnfl^,  n.  [From/oM»d,^tMl.]  One  that  is  found; 
a  child  found  without  a  paront  or  owner ;  a  deserted  or 
exposed  infant. 

Fonnd'llny-hos'pltal,  n.  A  charitable  institution 
established  for  the  care  and  brinKing-up  of  foundlings,  or 
children  that  have  been  abandoned  oy  their  parents. 
The  object  of  such  institutions  is  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  children,  either  by  actual  violence  or  through 
exposure  in  the  streets  or  highways ;  and  their  estab- 
lishment dates  fh>m  the  Middle  Ages.  In  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  the  exposure  of  children  was  a  fk^uent  prac- 
tice, as  it  is  among  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day.  Nei- 
ther Plato  nor  Aristotle  condemn  it;  they  content  them- 
selves with  laying  down  general  rules  for  tbepreservati<» 
of  the  healthier  and  stronger  at  the  expense  of  the  moie 
weakly.  Thebes  was  the  only  State  of  ancient  Greece 
that  is  known  to  have  forbidden  by  law  the  exposure  of 
children.  Abandoned  cbildron  wero  declared  bv  law  to 
be  the  slaves  or  absolute  propertv  of  those  who  Wought 
them  up.  The  practice  of  expoMng  infknts  seems  also 
to  have  prevailed  among  tbe  Germanic  nations  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  With  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  differont  fsellngs  began  to  prevail  on  this 
sutdect,  and  the  exposure  of  Infiuiu  was  forbidden  by  the 
emperors  Yalentinhin  and  Gratian.  At  the  same  time,  the 
stricter  laws  that  came  in  force  concerning  marriage,  and 
against  ooncubinaffe,  rondered  women  more  anxious  than 
beforo  to  conceal  their  shame,  so  that.  In  fkct,  the  danger 
to  infknts  of  being  exposed  or  put  to  death  was  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished ;  and  hence  Gibbon  has  some 
reason  to  speak  of  child-exposure  as  one  of  the  most 
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ftabbom  remmuite  of  hMthendom.  So  early  as  the  6th 
eantunr  a  •p««u»  of  fuuodlinK-hocpitnl  !•  taiil  to  have 
aziftad  at  TreTea,  the  then  bishop  of  that  plnce  pervniu 
tiof  cbUdreo  to  be  cUtpoaited  in  a  marble  basin  which 
iCoud  before  the  cathedral,  and  giving  them  in  charge  to 
themembenof  the  charch.  The  first  well-aathentlcated 
instaaoe,  however,  ia  that  established  at  Siilan,  in  787, 
by  the  arch-preabyter  Dathetis.  Subsequently,  foond- 
llng-hoapitals  were  eatablished  at  Montpelller  in  1070,  at 
Xhibeck  in  UOO,  at  Florence  in  1317,  at  Nuremberg  in 
ISSl,  at  Paris  in  13(12,  and  at  Venice  in  1380.  In  1198, 
Inaooent  IIL;  when  rebuilding  the  great  hospital  of 
Santo  Spirito  at  Rome,  allotted  a  portion  of  It  for  the 
reccptioo  of  fimodlings.  This  system  prevails  in  France, 
^laiii,  and  Italy,  and  In  general  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
awntries  in  Korope,  whereas  in  Protestant  countries  it 
is  not  looked  upon  with  favor.  The  principal  objection 
tbat  has  been  raised  against  foundling-hospitals  is,  that 
thsy  tend  to  encourage  illegitimacy ;  and  the  great  ai> 
gunent  in  favor  of  them  is,  that  they  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  child-murder.  The  qnestion  is  one  of  very 
great  dilBcnlty ;  bat  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this  conn- 
try  has  always  been  opposed  to  these  institutions,  as  be- 
ing, on  the  whole,  more  pernicious  than  benefidiU.  The 
Bortallty  in  ibundling-hospitals  has  always  been  very 
great,  though  tlie  evil  has  in  some  measure  been  miU- 
gated  in  more  recent  times  by  means  of  improved  man- 
sfsment  and  the  practice  of  giving  out  children  to  be 
■otMd.  The  usual  mode  of  depositlnft  children  in  the 
hsspital  is  by  means  of  a  turning-box  fixed  in  the  wall. 
In  which  the  child  ia  laid,  and,  on  a  bell  being  rung,  it 
ii  taken  in  by  one  of  the  watchers.  The  proportion  of 
illegitimate  children  in  Paris  is  about  one  in  every  three 
hirtlis;  and  of  the  total  number  of  illegitimate  children 
sbout  58  out  of  every  100  become  Inmates  of  the  found- 
ttng-hospital,  where  more  than  one-half  of  them  die  be- 
fore they  are  a  Tear  old.  In  this  country  public  opinion 
kss  been  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  estoblishment  of 
tModling-hospitals.  In  Phihulelphia.  abandoned  chll- 
drm  are  tnken  in  charge  by  the  Ouardians  of  the  Poor. 
The  greater  number  of  them,  such  is  generally  their 
eoaditton  when  found,  die  soon  after  removal  to  the  hos- 
pitals; but  such  aa  survive  are  well  provided  for  bv 
adoption  in  respectable  families.  In  New  York  such 
diikdren,  and  those  whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide 
for  them,  are  taken  to  a  Foundling  Hospital  which  has 
reomtly  been  eatablbhed  upon  the  principles  which 
govern  soch  institntions  in  Paris. 

W^mm'^rmamt  n.  A  female  founder;  a  woman  who 
founds  or  estAblishea,  or  who  endows  with  a  Aind. 

¥%mm'^rj9  »•  &••  FotrwDiKT. 

VMili'flrjrvllle,  in  Fhnu^lvamia,  a  post-vilbige  of 
Oolombia  co.,  about  14  m.  K.  by  N.  of  Bloomsburg. 

r^vat.  It.  A  nprinx ;  a  fountain. 
{ItimHnff.)  8«me  as  Foxt,  q.  v. 

F*«ii'taln«  n.  fFr.  fomtaine ;  L.  Uit  ftrntanOy  from 
1^ Z"****  /m^u*  iTom  /undo,  to  pour;  8ani>k.  plu^  to 
iow.  to  swim.]  A  q»ring  or  source  of  water  rising  above 
the  sarth  in  a  Jet  or  jets,  forctMl  up  by  either  natural  or 
srdfldal  means.  Artificial  F.  flow  from  vases,  statues, 
or  other  pjctoreeque  pieces  of  sculpture.  Among  the 
aadents.  F.  were  generally  esteemed  sacred,  and  sacri- 
fc«s  and  libations  were  mode  in  thtir  honor.  Horace, 
la  his  Odes,  gives  «  tribute  of  praise  to  one  at  Rome,  die- 
jjagulihed  by  the  appelUtJon  of  Fbmt  Bkutdutim,  Many 


Fig.  1061.~roinrrAnr  op  tbb  paAiM)  (Madrid). 

of  the  Greek  cities  were  adorned  with  these  beautifhl 
and  oeceaMry  ot»)ects  of  art.  Corinth  especially.  In  the 
mtns  of  Pompeii  and  Hercnlaneum,  F.  were  seen  in 
aeariy  eve^  situation ;  and,  from  the  number  of  leaden 
pipes  also  found,  it  seems  that  every  house  was  proTided 
with  one.  Modem  F.  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
onuunental.  This  arises  from  the  ims  of  distributing 
vatsr  in  pipes  through  the  houses,  making  the  street 
fountains,  to  a  great  extent,  useless.    It  is  found,  how- 


ever, that  our  town  population  —  both  man  and  beast— 
require  some  public  supplies  of  WHter,  and  these,  In  this 
country,  begin  to  be  Inrgely  supplied  by  the  numemns 
drinking-fountains  which  are  being  constructed  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  other  of  our  prindpMl  cities.   See  p.  1081. 

— Original;  first  principle  or  cause;  the  source  of  anything. 

Fonn'taln  of  Hero.  {Hydrauiia.)  An  ingenious 
machine,  of  which  the  invention  Is  ascrilied  to  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  alK>nt  150  years  before  our  ssra. 
Its  principle  is  the  transmission  of  the  pressure  sus- 
tained by  a  body  of  water  in  one  vessel  to  that  In 
another  by  means  of  the  elasticity  of  air.  The  es- 
sential parts  of  the  apparatus 
consist  (1,  Fig.  1052)  of  two 
close  vessels,  A  and  B,  the  first 
placed  at  some  height  above 
the  other,  and  connected  by  a 
fhmie ;  and  of  three  tubes  or 
pipes,  of  which  the  flnt,  a  6, 
descends  from  a  basin,  C,  to 
very  near  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  vessel,  B ;  the  second,  c  if, 
rises  from  the  summit  of  the 
vessel  B  to  the  top  of  A ;  the 
third,  «/,  rising  from  the  lower 
part  of  A  to  some  height  above 
A,  and  forming  the  Jet  at  /. 
Conceive  the  vessel  A  to  be 
filled  with  water,  and  B  with  air. 
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In  this  disposition  of 
the  apparatus,  let  water  be  poured  into  the  basin  C;  this 
will  descend  through  the  pipe  a  6,  and  gradually  fill  the 
vessel  B.  But  as  It  rises  in  B,  the  air  in  that  vessel  es- 
ol^>e•  through  the  pipe  od,  and  is  compressed  at  the 
top  of  A,  and,  by  its  spring  or  elasticity,  forces  the 
water  through  the  tube  e/,  and  thus  produces  a  Jet  at 
/.  which  will  continue  until  the  vessel  A  Is  nearly  emp- 
tied, or  B  nearly  filled.  The  force  which  produces  Uie 
Jet  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  the 
height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  levels 
of  the  water  in  C  and  B:  according  to  this  theory, 
therefore,  the  water  should  spout  to  a  height  above  Its 
level  in  A  equal  to  that  distance;  but  its  friction  against 
the  walls  of  the  tube  e/,  and  the  resistance  to  its  ascent 
offered  by  the  air,  prevent  more  than  a  fraction  of  this 
height  being  atulned.  2,  Fig.  1052,  represents  the 
fountain  of  Hero  in  another  form.  An  apparatus  con- 
structed on  this  principle  is  employed  for  draining  the 
water  from  the  mines  of  Schemnitx  In  Hunnry. 

Foon'taln,  in  Cbfonufo,  a  jpostK>flk;e  of  El  Paso  co. 

Foan'taiii,  in  Imiiana,  a  W.  co. ;  arta,  about  400  sq. 
m.  Riven.  Wabash  River  and  Coal  Creek.  Surface, 
cenerallv  level;  toii,  verr  fertile.  Min,  Goal  and  iron 
in  abundance.     Onp.  Covington.    Fop.  (1890)  10,568. 

— A  post-oflSce  of  Fuuiitalu  co. 

Foan'taln,  iu  Wi»comin,  a  township  of  Juneau  co. 
Pop.  (18<J7)  alK»ut  OTK). 

Fountain  Cltjr.  iu  Colorado,  a  vilUge  of  Pueblo  co., 
on  the  Arkansas  Rivsr,  about  100  m.  8.  of  Denver. 

Fonntnin  City,  in  IfSsoonnh,  a  poet-vilUgeof  BuflUo 
CO.,  on  the  Mlssimippi  River,  about  8  m.  above  Winona. 

Fonntnin  Creek,  in  TVimetsfc,  a  P.O.  of  Maury  co. 

Fountain  Dale,  in  Fmnt^lrania,  a  P.O.  of  Adams  oo. 

Fountain  Green,  in  lUinoU,  a  post-village  of  Han- 
cock CO..  about  10  m.  N.R.  of  Carthage. 

Fountain  Green,  in  Maryland,  a  post-ofllce  of  Har- 
ford CO. 

Fountain  Green,  in  Utah,  a  post-vilhtge  of  San  Pete 
CO.,  about  28  m.  N.  of  BIsntl. 

Foun'taln-head,  n.  The  head  or  source  of  a  foun- 
tain ;  primary  source ;  original ;  first  principle. 

Fountain  Hill,  In  Arkanta*,  a  poet-village,  former 
cap.  of  Ashley  co.,  about  155  m.  S.B.  of  Little  Rock. 

Foun'talnlemi,  a.    That  has  no  fountain. 

Foun'taln-pen,  n.  A  writing-pen  with  a  reeervofr 
for  Ink. 

Fountain  Pral'rle,  in  WUemtint  a  township  of 
Columbia  co. 

—(Formerly  Fall  Bivkr,)  a  post-village  of  Columbia  oo. 

Fountain  Run,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mon- 
roe co. 

Fountain  Sprlnjr,  In  W.  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Wood  co. 

Fouquler  Tin'vllle.  Axtodcb  Qukxtin,  (Jo&ke^i,) 
an  execrable  monster  of  the  French  Revolution,  b.  1747. 
His  early  career  was  Immoral,  but  Insignificant  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  figured  as  one  of  the 
fiercest  democrats.  Bv  Robespierre  he  was  appointed, 
flrat,  a  member,  then  tllrector  and  public  accuser,  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal .  Without  education,  conscience, 
or  sense  of  Justice,  he  executed  with  brutal  apathy  the 
bloody  ordera  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In 
reference  to  this  feature  of  his  character,  his  country- 
men say  that  **  he  had  no  soul— not  even  that  of  a  tiger, 
which  at  least  pretends  to  be  pleased  with  what  it  de- 
voura.'*  Incapable  of  friendship,  or  of  anything  even 
remotely  allied  to  generosity,  he  systematically  aban- 
doned his  successive  coadjutora  in  their  hour  of  need, 
and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction, BalUy  and  Vergninud,  Danton  and  Hebert, 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just.  He  himself  died  by  the  guil- 
lotine, in  a  cowardly  manner.  May  7, 1705. 

Four,  a.  [A.^.f tower;  Lat Tuoluor ;  Oer. trier ;  Sansk. 
eatvar.}    Twice  two. 

Fourehe  A  W^un»mm^{fonr»h-a-doo-ma'.)  in  MiuouH 
and  .^IrilKinstu,  a  small  stream  rising  in  Ripley  co.  in  the 
former  State,  and  Joining  the  Big  Black  River  just  above 
the  village  of  Pocahontas  in  Randolph  co.,  Arkansas. 

Fourehe  A  Reynault.  (//lorM-o-ra-rM/.)  in  Mi*- 
touri,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  abt  05  m.  S.W. 
of  St  Louis. 

Fourehe  Ia  Fave,  {/oorth4a'/av',)  in  Arkamas,  en- 
ten  the  Arkansas  River  from  Perry  co. 


Fonreh^e,  (/oiwAa',)  n.  (Her.)  A  cross  forked  at  the 
end. 

Fourehette',  n.  rFr.,afork.]  (Anat.)  The  posterior 
commissure  of  the  labia  minora. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  used  for  supporting  the  tongue 
during  the  operation  of  dividing  the  frcnuui. 

Four  Cor'nertt,  in  Iowa,  a  puet-ofllce  of  Jefferson  oo. 

Four  Comers,  in  jronrland,  a  village  of  Montgomery 
county. 

Fourerojr,  Amtoih  x  FmAHfOis  di,  (foorlcr&r,)  a  French 
chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  b.  at  Paris,  1755. 
Having  chosen  the  medical  profession  for  his  occupation, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  stndv  of  those  sciences  which 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  it,  especially  chem- 
istry. In  1784  he  was  appointed  professor  of  this 
science  at  the  Jardin  du  Koi,  and  became  associated 
with  Berthollet,  Lavoisier,  and  othere  In  researches 
which  led  to  vast  improvements,  whilst  they  suggested 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  entitled  Methode  dt 
Nomenclature  Chimiqtu..  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  he  became  entangled  in  the  politics  of  the 
period,  and  was  elected  a  deputv  fh>m  Paris  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention.  In  1794  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  next  year  was  received 
as  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients.  In  1700  Bona- 
parte gave  him  a  place  in  the  Council  of  State,  when  the 
affaire  relating  to  public  Instruction  were  placed  under 
his  management.  In  this  important  trust  he  ably  ac- 
quitted himself.  In  the  various  departments  of  chemi- 
cal science  and  natural  philosophy,  he  produced  many 
valuable  works.    D.  1800. 

Fourdrln'ler.  See  Papeb  (MAirrPAcrtnts  or). 

Four  Evan'greilsta,  part  of  a  larger  group  of  Islands 
known  as  the  Twelve  ApotUe*,  He  off  the  west  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  They  are  abt.  Ut.  52^  84^ 
S.jand  Lon.75<'5'W.  The  eight  other  islands,  with 
which  they  are  classed  as  above,  run  abt.  15  m.  further 
out  Into  the  Pacific 

Four'fold,  a.  Four-double ;  quadruple ;  four  times  told. 

— n.    Four  times  as  much. 

— e.  a.    To  make  fourfold,  as  an  assessment. 

Four'fboted,  a.    Having  four  feet. 

Four*four,  a.  {Mus.)  Applied  to  a  measure  contain- 
ing four  crotchets  in  a  twr. 

Fourson',  n.  [Fr]  A  wagon;  a  van.— A  fire-poker; 
a  coal-rake. 

Four'-handed,  a.  That  has  four  hands ;  quadruma- 
nous. 

Fourlei%  FmAM^ou  CHAmun  Mams,  (/oor*e-ai,)  the  in- 
ventor or  the  co-operative  system,  a.  at  Beean^n,  1708. 
He  was  son  of  a  clothier,  and  was  brought  up  to  mer- 
cantile employment  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The  a^ 
tations  of  the  fint  yean  of  the  revolution  led  him  to 
reflect  and  speculate  on  the  evils  which  afflict  society 
and  possible  remedies  for  them,  and  in  1808  he  announced 
his  discovery  or  theory  in  a  volume  entitled,  Titiorit 
det  Quatre  M&uvemmt  et  des  Destiniet  OhUraUt,  which, 
after  exciting  a  nine-days'  wonder,  was  forgotten.  It 
was  merely  the  prospectus  of  a  voluminous  work  which 
he  began  to  publish  In  1822;  the  fint  portion  being 
entitled,  TraiU  de  VAumeiation  Domettiqwi  et  Agricote. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  press  or  bv  the  public 
men  to  whom  Fourier  sent  copies ;  nor  did  his  com- 
pendium entitled,  Le  Nouveau  Monde  Jndustrid  et  Socii- 
taire,  find  a  better  reception.  By  a  severe  attack  on 
the  principles  of  the  St.  Slmonians  and  Owenites  in 
1831,  Fourier  gained  attention  and  attracted  disciples, 
and  he  soon  after  began  publisliing  a  Journal,  **  La 
Phalange,"  for  the  propagation  of  his  views.  The  at- 
tempt made  to  give  practical  shape  to  them  came  to 
nothing,  but  the  craving  for  realization  of  his  iden  —  a 
better  diittribution  of  laborand  the  profits  of  it  by  means 
of  social  organization  —  is  wide-spread  and  deep-seated, 
e^>ecially  in  France.  Fourier  published  various  other 
works,  and  D.  1837. 

Fourlerlfini,  (foor're-er-itm,)  n.  (B>tiL  Econ.)  Ain§' 
tem  of  socialism  promulgated  by  Charles  Fourier  (1772* 
1837),  and  which  diffen  materially  from  the  systems  of 
communism  strictly  so  called.  It  professes  to  be  based 
upon  natural  laws,  and  to  be  founded  on  calculations 
which  he  maintained  to  be  the  counterpart  of  Newton's 
physical  system.  This  system,  unlike  communism,  doea 
not.  In  theory  at  least,  withdraw  any  of  the  motives  to 
exertion  which  exist  at  present,  nor  does  it  contemplate 
the  abolitiou  of  private  property.  According  to  the 
Fourierists,  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  useful  labor 
which  is  naturally  and  necessarily  disagreenble,  unless 
it  be  either  regarded  as  dishonorable,  or  Is  immoderate 
in  degree,  or  destitute  of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and 
emulation.  They,  therefore,  endeavor  to  strengthen 
and  foster  those  motives  for  exertion  that  are  naturally 
Inherent  in  man.  Society  was  to  be  formed  Into  asso- 
ciations, or  phalansteries,  each  comprising  400  families, 
or  1,800  persons,  numbere  brought  out  by  very  careful 
calculations.  The  phalanstery  was  to  include  everything 
in  structure  and  character  which  could  gratify  the 
highest  taste  and  sense  of  enjoyment.  The  pureuUs  and 
functions  of  the  membere  were  to  be  iitfallibly  adjusted 
through  a  distribution  by  which  each  person  was  to  be 
set  precisely  to  that  occupation  in  life  to  wliich  his  pas- 
sions and  propensities  directed  him.  Ltfe  was  thus  to 
be  a  perpet^ud  enjoyment ;  and  labor,  instead  of  being  a 
task,  was  to  be  as  much  a  source  or  enjoyment  as  the 
punuits  of  the  hunter  or  the  angler.  The  property  of 
the  association  was  to  be  held  in  1.128  shares,  and  the 
whole  products  were  to  be  divided  Into  twelve  parts ;  of 
which  five  were  to  go  to  labor,  four  to  capital,  and  three 
to  skill  or  talent.  The  capital  of  the  community  may 
be  owned  In  unequal  shares  by  different  membere,  who 
would  receive  proportional  dividends,  and  the  claim  of 
each  person  to  j^'ji/lfff&ff  J^*  produce  appropriated  to 
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tolent  ia  raUmatad  oj  the  grtde  oc  rank  which  the  indl- 
▼idaal  occapiea  in  the  WTeral  groapi  of  laborers  to  which 
he  or  ehe  beloogi.  The  remuneratioD,  when  received, 
would  net  of  neceeaity  be  expended  or  ei^o.ved  in  com- 
mo&.  The  •ystem.  however,  aa  a  whole,  it  eo  complex, 
that  Fourier  himself  never  admitted  that  even  the  most 
ardent  of  hid  disciples  understood  it;  and  to  the  last  be 
would  sanction  nothing  as  an  announcement  of  his 
Yiews  that  he  had  not  himself  written.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  out  l^ourier's  views  practically  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  small  town  of  Bambonillet,  easily 
accessible  from  Paris.  About  $100,000  is  said  to  have 
been  expended  in  the  attempt,  which  proved  a  fiiilnre. 
Fourierism  is  **  the  most  skilfhlly  combined,  and  with 
the  greatest  foresight  of  objections,  of  all  the  forms  of 
socialism."  It  **  does  no  violence  to  any  of  the  general 
laws  by  which  human  action,  even  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  is 
influenced ;  and  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  pronounce 
it  incapable  of  success,  or  unfitted  to  realiie  a  great  part 
of  the  hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  partisans.'*— Ref.  JSn- 
cyclopedia  Britatmica^  art.  Gomx cnism,  (Priitciplbs  of.) 

Pon'rierite,  n.    An  adherent  to  Fourierism. 

Fonr  Ijake««  in  Witcnnnn^  a  chain  of  lakes  in  Dune 
CO.,  known  respectively  as  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  lakes.  Firtt  Lake^  the  smallest  and  lowest  of 
the  chain,  is  about  3  m.  long  by  2  m.  wide,  and  has  its 
outlet  in  Catfish  River;  Stewd  Lake,  about  4  m.  N.W., 
and  communicating  by  means  of  a  small  stream,  is  3V^ 
m.  long  by  2  broad ;  Third  Lake,  about  1  m.  N.W.  of  the 
last,  is  about  6}4  m.  long  by  2  m.  wide;  flnallv,  J^mrth 
Lake,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  is  8  m.  long  by  4 
wide,  and  separated  from  Third  Lake  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  upon  which  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is 
built.  The  waters  of  these  lakes  are  cold  and  pure,  and 
mostly  navigable  for  small  steamers.  The  two  last  are 
now  called  lakea  Monona  and  Mendota. 

Foni^'leiPlped,  a.    Having  four  legs. 

Fonr^infl^,  n.  A  name  for  any  one  of  4  children  bom 
at  the  same  birth. 

Fonr  Mile,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Polk  co. 

Four  Mile,  m  (Colorado,  a  piwt-ofBce  of  Routt  oo. 

Fonr  Mile,  in  Komom,  a  township  of  Morris  co. 

Fonr  Mile,  in  WiaanuiH,  a  post-ofBce  of  Fund  du  Lac  oo. 

Fonr  Hile  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Kalama* 
BOO  river  in  Kalamazoo  co. 

Fonr  Hlle  Creek,  in  OUo,  enters  the  Miami  river 
in  Butler  oo. 

Fonmean  (/oor'ad),  N.  [Fr.]  (MU.)  The  chamber 
of  a  mine  in  which  the  powder  is  placed. 

Fonme'tlte,  n.  {Mim.)  A  mixture  of  galenite  with 
copper  ore.    See  Oalknite. 

Fonr'nl  Islands,  a  group  of  about  20  small  isUrnds 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  between  Nicariaand  Samos, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  largest  of 
these  islets  is  about  6  m.  in  ci:cuit. 

Fonr  Oltks,  in  Kentucky,  a  post -office  of  Pendleton  oo. 

Fonr  ORks,  in  North  CaroUmi,  a  post-township  of 
Johnson  oo. 

Fonr'pence,  n.    A  British  silver  coin ;  a  gruat. 

Fonr'seore,  a.    Four  times  twenty ;  eighty. 

Fonr'Mqnitre,  a.  Having  fonr  sides  and  four  angles 
equal;  quadrangular. 

Fourteen,  in  We»t  Virginia,  b  post-office  of  Lincoln  oo. 

Fonr'ieen,  a.  [/Var  and  ten  ;  A.  S. /eotiwrfyiM.]  Four 
and  ten ;  twice  se'en. 

Fonr'teenth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  14;  the  fourth  after 
the  tenth. 

— N.    ( Mua.)    An  inten'al  embracing  an  octave  and  a  7th. 

Fonr'teen  Hlle  Creek,  in  Indiatui,  enters  the  Oiiio 
in  Clarke  co. 

Fonr'ieen  Hlle  Creek,  in  MittUrippi,  enters  Btg- 
Black  River  in  Hinds  co. 

Fonrth,  a.   Ordinal  of  4;  the  next  after  the  third. 

^^.  {Mas.)  A  distance  comprising  three  diatonic  interrals. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  fourths;  viz.,  the  dmtmVied 
F.,  composed  of  a  whole  tone  and  two  semitones ;  the 
perfect  F.,  consisting  uf  two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone; 
and  the  extreme  sharp  or  superjluous  F.,  consisting  of 
three  whole  tones. 

Fonrth  CroMi'Ingr,  in  Calif tnmia,  a  post-yiUage  of 
Calaveras  co.,  abt.  Um.  S.  of  Mokelumne  Hill. 

Fonrth  I«ake,  in  Wiscontin,    See  Foua  Lakbs. 

Fonrtii'ly,  adv.    In  the  fourth  place. 

Fonrth'*ri»te,  n.  A  yessel  of  war  carrying  fh>m  r>0  to 
70  guns. 

Fonr  Towns,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Oakland  co. 

Fonr-wl»y'*eoek,  n.  {Engineering.^  A  cock  having 
two  separate  passages  in  the  plug,  and  communicating 
with  four  pipes. 

Fonr'* wheeled,  a.    Having  four  wheels. 

Fon'ael-oll,  n.    See  Amtlk. 

Fon'ter,  n.    A  despicable  fellow. 

Fon'ty,  a.    [0.  Fr.  foutu.]    Despicable.  (Vulgar.) 

Fo'veRte,  a.  [Lat.  fovea,  a  small  pit]  {BoL)  Deeply 
pitted- 

Fove'ol Ate,  a.  [Dim.  of foveatt.']  {Bnt.)  Thut  has  small 
holes  or  depressions. 

Fo villa,  {fo-viVla,)  n.  [Lat.  fovea,  to  nourish.]  {B*4.) 
The  matter  contained  within  the  membranes  of  the  pol- 
len-grains. It  is  a  semi-fluid  granular  protoplasm,  in 
which  are  suspended  very  minute  starch  granules,  and 
what  appear  to  be  oil  globules.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
the  essential  part  of  the  pollen-grain.    (See  Pollbn.) 

Fowl,  n.  [A.  S.fugel,  to  fly.]  In  its  general  sense,  this 
term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  birds ;  but  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  it  means  those  domestic  birds  brought 
up  in  a  farmyard  for  the  table.  Fowls  originally  came 
fh>m  Persia  and  India,  and  they  are  valuable  to  the 
breeder  in  many  ways,  yielding  profit  aa  they  do  in  eggs, 
Ib  broods,  and  in  feathers.    The  principal  kinds  of  this 


naefhl  domestio  creature  are :  1.  The  Oame  Fbtol,  with 
erect  and  slender  body  and  showy  colors,  valued  alao  for 
the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  ecgs,  althon^  the 
latter  are  rather  small.  It  is  this  breed  which  is  uaedfor 
cock-fighting ;  and  so  excessive  is  the  pugnacity  which 
characterizes  it,  that  broods  scarcely  feathered  are  occa- 
sionally found  to  have  riMluced  themselves  to  utter  blind- 
ness by  their  combats.  Some  poultry-keeuers  think  it 
good  to  have  a  gauie-cock  in  their  poultry-yard,  on 
account  of  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  fowls 
sent  to  the  table ;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  he 
must,  like  the  prototype  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  be  sole 
.  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  2.  The  Dorking  Ibwl,  so 
named  from  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  where  it  liaa  long  been 
bred  in  great  numbers  for  the  London  market — a  breed 
characterized  by  an  additional  apnr  on  each  leg :  often 
of  a  white  color,  with  short  legs;  one  of  the  most  nsefhl 
of  all  breeds,  both  for  excellence  of  fleeh  and  for  abun- 
dance of  eggs.  3.  The  Pnlish  Pawl,  black,  with  a  white 
tuft,  a  br^  yery  extensively  reared  in  France,  Kgypt, 
Ac,  little  inclined  to  incniiatlon,  but  valued  for  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  laying  of  egfts.  4.  The  Spanish  /V 
very  similar  to  the  Polish,  but  larger,  and  laying  larger 
eggs,  on  account  of  which  it  is  now  much  valued,  and 
very  common  in  Britain ;  black,  with  white  cheeks  and 
large  red  comb.  5.  The  Malay  fhwl,  tall  and  handaome, 
yery  pugnacious,  bat  little  esteemed.  6.  The  HawUntrg  F., 


Fig.  1053. — siLrKm-sPAKGUD  hambubo  fowl  (rbi). 
(Fig.  1063),  of  very  beautiful  plumage,  and  much  valued 
for  the  quality  both  of  flesh  and  eggs,  as  also  for  ex- 
treme productivenera  of  eggs.  7.  The  Onchin  Onna  F., 
(see  Oallus,)  a  large,  tall,  unjrraceful  variety,  with 
small  tail  and  wingN,  for  which  there  was  a  great  rage 
among  poultry-fanciers  when  it  wan  introduced,  more 
particularly  nlmut  the  year  1852,  and  which  is  valuable 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  fecundity,  eggs  being  laid  even 
durime  winter,  and  the  hens  incubating  frequently.  8. 
The  Bantam  fbud,  a  diminutive  variety,  ntther  curious 
than  useful.  —  Of  most  of  these  there  are  many  sub- 
vnrieties  and /ancy  breed* — gold-pencilled,  silver-pen- 
cilled, Ac.  The  common  Dunghill  F)wl  is  apparently  a 
breed  produced  by  the  intermixture  of  others,  and  per- 
haps chiefly  a  less  grnceful,  less  spirited,  and  less  pug- 
nacious race  of  the  Game  Fowl.  The  Guinea  Ftwl,  or 
IMntado,  is  sometimes  classed  among  the  common  order 
of  fowls ;  they  are  very  wild  and  restless  in  their  nature, 
and,  unlike  the  ordinary  fowls,  they  give  no  notice  to 
any  one  of  their  laying  or  sitting;  they  have  consequent- 
ly to  be  closely  watched.  The  Guinea  F.  is  very  delicate 
eating,  and  is  in  season  about  Lent.  Their  ejcgs  are  some- 
thing like  thoee  of  turkeys,  but  not  so  gross.  As  the 
Guinea  Fowl  rarely  watches  over  her  nest  and  rears  a 
brood,  its  eggs  are  generally  put  under  a  common  hen. 
which  performs  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  duties  of 
foster  mother.  For  a  complete  list  and  description  of 
pure  breeds  of  domestic  fowls,  see  Fowls,  Domestic,  in 
Section  II.    See  also  Hatching,  Poultry,  Ac. 

Fowl*  V.  n.  To  catch  or  kill  wild  fowls  for  game  or  food. 

Fowl'er,  n.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  wild  fowls,  or 
takes  or  kills  them  for  fofKl. 

Fowler,  in  lUinois,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Fowl'er,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  St.  lAwrence  co., 
ou  the  Oswegatchie  river,  about  27  m.  S.W.  of  Canton. 
Pop.  (1890)  lJi92. 

Fowler,  in  Ohio,K  post-township  of  Trumbull  co.,  about 
1()0  m.  N.E.  of  0oluml>u8. 

Fowler  Knob,  in  Wrsl  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Nicholas  co. 

FowFerlte,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Rhodonite  (9.  v.) 
containing  zinc 

Fowl'er^s,  in  Weii  Virginia,  n  post-offlce  of  Brooke  co. 

Fowler^s  IHllla,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Geauga  co., 
about  170  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Fowl'erTlile,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Living- 
ston CO.,  on  the  Red  Cedar  river,  about  27  m.  £.  by  S. 
of  Lansing. 

Fowl'errllle,  in  MiimesoUi,  a  poet-office  of  Rice  co. 

Fowl'ervllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Livingston 
county. 


Fowl'errllle.  in  FemwylMtnin,  a  P.  O.  of  Columbia  ea 

Fowla'tOWn,  in  Q^orgin,  a  village  of  Decatur  co.,  about 
200  m.  8.W.  of  MiUedgeville. 

Fowl'lnfl^,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  catching  or  sbool- 
ing  fowls  or  birds ;  also,  falconry. 

Fowl'lniP*pleee,  n.    A  light  gun  for  shooting  Ibwli 
or  birdfl. 

Fox.  Gaomox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  1. 
1624  at  Drayton  In  Leicestershire,  England.  Hid  fiither 
was  a  weaver,  and  by  the  strict  honesty  of  hie  conduct 
had  won  from  his  neighbors  the  sobriquet  of**  Righteous 
Christer."  George.  wlUlo  yet  a  bov,  was  di^^tinguiitbed 
by  his  g^vity  and  exemplary  conduct.  When  in  tbs 
twentieth  year  of  liis  age,  and  for  some  two  or  three  yesn 
afterwards.  Fox  describes  himself  as  having  been  in  a 
very  distressed  state  of  mind,  from  wliich  the  various 
professors  and  clergymen  to  whom  he  applied  for  coon- 
sel  were  unable  to  relieve  him.  From  this  condition  be 
was  at  length  delivered  by  that  which  he  regarded  ss 
the  voice  of  God  in  his  soul,  directing  him  to  Christ  as 
alone  able  **  to  speak  to  his  condition."  Tery  aoon  after 
this  he  commenced  hU  public  ministrations  at  Dnkin- 
fleld,  Manchester,  and  the  neighborhood.  From  the 
first,  his  preaching  seems  to  have  mnde  many  converts 
and  excited  much  oppoeition.  Fox's  first  inipriaonmetit 
took  place  in  the  year  164K,  in  consequence  of  hin  oppoe- 
ing  the  preacher  in  **  the  great  steeple-house  at  Notting- 
ham," on  a  point  of  doctrine.  In  1650  he  was  imprb* 
oned  at  Derby  under  a  false  charge  of  blasphemy.  0ns 
of  the  oommitting  justices,  Bennet,  acted  witli  great  vi- 
olence on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  he  who  on  Fox's  bid- 
ding him  **  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,**  first  applied 
to  him  and  his  friends  the  name  of  Quakers.  Fox  lay  ia 
prison  at  Derby  for  about  a  year,  the  time  having  been 
lengthened  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  a 
commission  as  captain  of  one  of  the  regiments  then  be- 
ing raised  by  Parliament.  To  his  belief  of  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  all  war,  which  prompted  this  refkisal,  was 
added  at  the  same  time  a  clear  view  of  the  enormity  of 
the  punishment  of  death  for  crimes  affecting  property 
only,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  save  the  life  of  «  poor 
woman  then  in  jail  for  theft.  Within  ten  years  of  Fox's 
first  appearance  aa  a  preacher,  meetings  of  the  Friends 
were  established  in  most  parts  of  England.  At  the  same 
time,  so  actively  were  they  persecuted,  that  for  many 
years  there  were  seldom  less  than  a  thousand  of  them  in 
prison.  Cromwell,  though  himself  favorable  to  liberty 
of  conscience,  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  curb  tlis 
excesses  of  popular  hostility  launched  in  all  quartos 
against  a  sect  which  denounced  all  state  intcrfereace 
with  religion,  and  maintained  that  the  gospel  should  be 
preached  without  fee  or  reward.  Fox  had  aevnral  inter- 
views with  the  Protector,  having  1»e<'n  first  sent  to  him  as 
a  dangerous  person,  by  Colonel  Hacker,  in  1664.  After 
much  conversation  with  him  at  Whitehnll  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  Fox  was  about  to  leave,  when  Cromwell 
caught  him  by  the  hand,  saying  —  *'Come  again  to  my 
house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day  to- 
gether, we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other:  **  aikiing 
that  he  wished  him  **  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his  own 
soul."  Cnptain  Drury,  who  had  taken  Fox  to  London, 
was  commissioned  to  tell  him  that  he  was  at  liberty,  and 
might  go  whither  he  would.  Al>out  a  month  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Fox  was  committed  to  Lan- 
caster Castle,  "on  the  charge  of  bf  ing  a  common  dtstnrber 
of  the  peace,  and  of  endeavoring  to  make  insurrrvtioa 
and  embroil  the  whole  kingdom  in  blood."  After  lying 
in  jail  some  months,  a  habess  corpus  was  obtained,  and 
the  authorities  ahowed  their  disbelief  of  theee  grave 
charges  by  allowing  Fox  himself,  unbailed  and  unguard- 
ed, to  convey  to  London  the  sheriff's  return  to  the  writ 
The  hopes  entertained  by  the  members  of  tlie  young  si^ 
ciety  that  they  would  be  allowed  a  bren thing-time  from 
persecution,  were  dispelled  at  the  comnieocement  of 
1661,  by  the  atrocious  raensures  which  followed  the  mad 
attempt  of  Venner  and  his  Fifth-Monarchy  men.  Tbs 
Act  empowering  magistrates  to  tender  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  supremacy  to  any  person  whom  thej 
thought  fit  to  suspect,  alw  operated  with  great  severity 
against  the  Friends:  uuder  its  provisions  Fox  waacoiD- 
mitted  to  prison  at  Lancaster  in  the  beginning  of  166i, 
whence  he  waa  removed  to  Scarborough  Castle,  where 
he  lay  till  the  autumn  of  1666.  His  treatment  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  Incarceration  of  nearly  three 
years  seems  to  have  been  most  inhuman,  and  to  have 
seriously  affected  his  health.  After  his  release.  Fox 
turned  his  attention  more  closely  to  the  internal  rcgo- 
lation  of  the  now  large  society,  and  to  the  aubject  of  ed- 
ucation, recommending  his  friends  to  establish  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  **  whatsoever 
things  were  civil  and  useful  in  the  creation."  In  1669  Fox 
married  Margaret  Fell,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Welsh  courts.  The  year  1670  witnessed  the  pasalng  of 
the  most  stringent  of  the  conventicle  acta,  forfoiddlBg 
under  heavy  penalties  the  assembling  for  religioos  wor- 
ship, in  any  house,  of  more  than  four  persona  besides 
the  family,  except  according  to  the  naagee  of  the  Church 
of  England.  As  a  society  the  Friends  seem  to  have 
stood  almost  alone  in  their  refusal  to  comply  with  it, 
and  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law  consequently  Ml 
principally  upon  them.  Fox  exhorted  his  friends  to 
firmness,  and  himself  remained  in  London,  to  share  with 
their  sufferings  —  attending  the  meeting  in  Gracechnrch 
Street,  where  it  was  expected  the  storm  would  first  fall. 
Soon  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illneas  he  sailed 
for  Barbadoes,  where  he  exerted  himMlf  greatly  in  the 
interests  of  religion  and  humanity.  It  ia  intereating  to 
trace  in  his  narrative  of  this  joaroey  the  germ  of  that 
antl-shkvery  principle  which  haa  since  been  so  conmiio> 
nous  in  his  successors.  It  was  whilst  In  this  inland  that 
Fox  drew  up  a  statement  of  his  own  and  his  friend^ 
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belief  in  nil  the  grmt  doctrines  of  Christkunity,—  a  state- 
ment dearly  diapruviug  their  alleg«><l  sympathy  with 
SocinUu  tenets.  A ft«r  n  considerable  time  spent  in  Bai^ 
badoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  North  American  continent,  he 
rstnmed  to  Kngland  in  1(S73.  Here  (hrther  persecutions 
•waited  him.  Arrested  for  holding  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, and  detained  for  refuitinK  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  he  underwent  14  months  impris- 
onment, and  was  at  length  liberated  by  the  Court  of 
Ring's  Bench  on  account  of  the  errors  in  his  indictment. 
In  1677,  in  couipiuiy  with  Penn  and  Barclay,  who  had 
joined  the  Society  aliont  ten  yoMm  before,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Holland  and  some  pnrts  of  Germany,  where  his  ser- 
vices seem  to  liaTe  been  well  received.  The  last  15  years 
of  his  life  were  tranquil  as  regnrds  personal  molestation, 
bat  he  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in  various  ways 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  brethren.  Their  perse- 
cntions  continued  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
•ml  although  Jamea,  by  a  stretch  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tire.  orderMi  a  general  release  of  those  imprisoned  for 
conscience  sake,  the  legal  toleration  of  dissent  was  re- 
senred  for  the  next  reign.  In  the  first  year  of  William 
and  Mary  was  passed  the  bill  which  nullified  the  con- 
Tsoticle  acts,  and  allowed  the  Friends  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  in  lieu  of  taking  the  oaths,  and  Fox  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  the  public  worship  of  the  So- 
dety  lesally  recognised  before  his  death.  D.  1600.  In 
person.  Fox  was  tall ;  in  countenance,  manly,  intelligent, 
and  gritcerul ;  and  in  manners,  says  Wm.  Penn,  "  civil 
bejond  all  forms  of  breeding."  Fox's  services  in  the 
Christian  church  will  be  variously  estimated  according 
to  the  opinions  formed  of  those  principles  and  practices 
CO  which  he  waa  the  first  in  modern  times  to  Insist,  and 
which  have  now  for  200  years  distinguished  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  man  himself  must,  however,  bo  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  have  furnished  a  noble  example 
of  anflinching  integrity.  Never  would  he  barter  an  iota 
of  what  he  r^^arded  aa  the  Christian  truth,  to  secure 
ioioiaaity  from  ridicule  and  persecution.  On  religious 
liberty,  slavery,  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  capital  pun- 
ishment, ftc,  his  sentiments  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
ag«:  while  in  regard  to  oaths  and  war,  there  has  been 
•  considerable  appmximati(»n  to  his  views  in  later  times. 
All  that  he  did  and  wrote  is  not  to  be  defended,  neither 
did  he  himself,  nor  do  his  followers  in  religious  profes- 
sion, regnrd  him  as  other  than  a  fallible  mortal ;  yet  in 
that  pmgress  of  opinion,  which  so  often  rubs  the  gilt 
from  thf  tinsel,  while  it  polishes  the  diamond,  we  are 
fiUo  to  bHieve  that  on  a  more  faithful  page  than  that 
of  the  prejudiced  historian  —  in  the  hearts  of  the  lowly 
•ad  sincere  —  will  a  place  uf  honor  be  more  and  more 
frsdy  accorded  to  the  memorv  of  Geo.  Fox. 
F«x,  Charlss  Jamks,  a  celebrated  Knglish  statesman 
sod  orator,  B.  1748.  He  received  his  education  at  West- 
minster, Eton,  and  Oxford,  where  his  proficiency  in 
clasncal  literature  attracted  considerable  notice.  It  was 
Um  intention  of  his  father  Lord  Holland,  who  had  a  high 
o|)ioion  of  his  capacity,  that  he  should  occupy  a  prom- 
ueut  station  in  the  political  world,  and  he  accordingly 
procured  for  him  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Midhnrst,  when  he  was  only  19.  He,  however,  prudently 
remained  oilent  till  he  had  attained  the  legal  age  of  a 
member,  and  then  we  find  him,  in  1770,  aiding  the  min- 
istry, who  rewarded  him  with  the  ofllce  of  one  of  the  lords 


Fig.  lOM. — 0BARLK8  JAMBS  VOX. 

•f  the  Admiralty :  but  he  resigned  that  position  in  1772, 
sad  in  1773  was  nominated  a  oonimissioner  of  the  Treas- 
ury, from  whence  he  was  suddenly  disniiased,  in  conse- 
<IQetioe  of  some  disagreement  with  Lord  North.  P.  now 
sntered  the  lists  of  opposititm.  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  American  war  proved  n  most  powerful  antagonist 
to  the  ministers  of  that  period.  He  foretold  the  de^atof 
the  British  armies  in  America,  and  saw  his  prophecies  one 
by  one  ftilfllled.  On  the  downfall  of  Lord  North  he  was 
vpointed,  in  1782,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  which 
■tnation  he  resigned  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham:  when  the  earl  of  Shelbnme,  afterwards 
marquis  of  lAnsdowne,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
On  the  dissolation  of  that  shorMived  administration,  he 
fcrmed  the  coalition  with  Lord  North  (a  coalition  which 
wu  odious  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people),  and  resumed 
Us  former  oiBce.  He  now  bronght  in  his  India  bill, 
whid^  after  having  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
•asxpsctedly  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 


occasioned  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  of  which  he 
formed  a  pHrt  Pitt  then  came  into  power,  while  F. 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  a  long 
contest  took  place  between  these  illustrious  rivals. 
Worn  out,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  public  business, 
he,  in  1788,  repaired  to  tlie  Continent,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  F.^  and  after  spending  a  few  days  with  Gibbon  the 
historinn,  at  Lausanne,  entered  the  classic  regions  of 
Itaiv.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  sudden  illness 
of  the  king,  and  the  probable  necessity  of  constituting 
a  regency,  he  was  soon  recalled.  The  regency  bill,  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and,  above  all,  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  Its  effects  on  his  country,  gave  ample  scope 
for  his  talents  and  eloquence,  which  he  continued  to 
exert  agninst  the  administration  of  Pitt,  inveighing 
against  the  war  with  France,  and  denouncing  the  meas- 
ures of  his  greiit  rival  on  every  subject  of  importance. 
However  men  may  differ  as  to  the  soundness  of  /".'s  po- 
litical views,  no  one  denies  that  he  was  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  freedom  and  best  interests  of  mankind,  or  that  in 
private  life  a  more  amiable  and  pleasant  companion 
could  not  be  found.  In  the  senate  he  was  argumenta- 
tive, bold,  and  energetic ;  in  the  domestic  circle,  no  one 
was  more  ingenuous,  bland,  and  courteous.  His  literary 
abilities  were  of  a  high  order;  and  had  he  lived  in  less 
stirring  times,  there  is  every  probability  his  country 
would  have  benefited  by  his  writings.  As  it  was,  he 
left  little  behind  him  but  his  eloquent  speeches,  and 
Th/i  History  of  the  Early  FUrt  of  the  Reign  qf  James  II. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt  he  was  again  recalled  to  power,  and 
set  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  France,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  it  D.  1806. 
FoXyfi.  [A.S. /ox ;  Ger. /ucAs;  Goth. /auAo.  The  root 
is  found  in  0.  Ger.  and  Goth.  /oAaa,  Icei.  fanga^  to  seize. 
Pers.  rtiikiA,  a  robber,  allied  to  Gr.  al^iex^  and  to 
Sansk.  Uipdca,  the  carrion-eater.]  (ZoSl.)  The  F.  were 
formerly  placed,  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  to- 
gether with  the  wolf  and  dog;  but  according  to  the 
most  recent  classifications  of  the  mammalia,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  these  animals,  and  placed  in  the  gen.  Vulpeg. 
In  many  particulars,  it  is  true,  the  F.  greatly  resembles 
the  gen.  Qini$ ;  but  the  shape  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
(which  is  elongated),  the  bullet-head,  the  bushy  tail,  the 
long  body,  supported  on  short  limbs — all  these  charac- 
teristics fully  establish  the  soundness  and  correctness 
of  tlie  position  to  which  the  F.  is  assigned  by  the  mod- 
ern rx>Ulogists.  Of  all  beasts  of  prey,  the  F.  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  crafty  and  sagacious,  whether  in 
obtaining  food,  or  in  eluding  pursuit.  They  appear  to 
be  pretty  generally  diffused  throughout  all  tiie  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  tho  globe :  occurring  with  nu- 
merous varieties,  as  to  color  and  size,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  America.  The  F.  has  a 
broad  head,  a  sharp  snout,  a  flat  forehead,  obliqnely 
seated  eyes,  sharp  erect  oars,  an  elongated  body  well 
covered  with  hair,  proportionally  short  limbN,  and  a 
straight  bushy  tail,  so  long  that  when  pendent  it  touches 
the  ground.  The  com- 
mon American  Ked 
Fox,  F./mZvim,  is  no- 
torious for  his  noc- 
turnal depredations 
upon  farm  •  yards, 
whence  he  carries 
away  chickens,geese, 
and  turkeys  to  the 
dense  thickets, where 
he  spends  most  of 
the  da.vtime.     The 

Sneral  color  is  red- 
ih-yellow,  the  back 
behind  grizzled  with 
grayish,  throat  and 
a  line  on  the  belly 
and  tip  of  tail  white,  feet  and  ears  black.  The  F.  varies 
considerably  in  size,  but,  in  general,  measures  about 
42  inches  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which 
latter  is  16  inches  in  leuKth.and  the  heightof  the  shoul- 
ders about  14  inches.  The  F  seems  to  be  wholly  devoid 
of  that  instinct  of  gratitude  which  characterizes  the  dog, 
and  is  even  found  in  the  wolf  and  Jackal ;  nay,  what- 
ever kindness  may  be  shown  him  when  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement, he  is  still  sly,  timid,  and  suspicions,  insuscep- 
tible, as  it  would  seem,  of  any  kind  of  attachment.  His 
voice  is  a  kind  of  yelp,  or  stifled  bark,  and  his  bite  is 
very  severe  and  dangerous.    The  fetid  odor  of  the  F.  is 
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Fig.  1056. 
ABcno  pox,  ( Vulpus  lagopus.) 


Fig.  1056.  —  amkrioait  rkd  pox,  (  Vulpus  fulvus.) 

intolerable;  his  sight  is  keen  ;  and  he  possesses  aston- 
ishing acuteness  of  smell.  The  time  of  gestation  is  about 
sixty-three  days ;  and  while  the  female  is  suckling  her 
young,  nothing  can  exceed  her  courage  and  boldness. 
The  /*.,  unmolested,  will  live  12  or  14  years.  In  the  flnt 
year  he  is  called  a  cub ;  the  second,  a  F. ;  and  the  third, 
an  old  F. :  he  is  18  months,  or  nearly  2  years  old,  before 
he  arrives  at  ftill  maturity.    The  skin  makes  a  warm 


and  soft  fur,  and  is  therefore  used  for  muffs,  linings, 
Ac  — The  Arctic  Fox,  V.  lagopus.  \»  smaller  than  the 
common  /*.,  with  a  sharp  nose,  and  short  rounded  mrs, 
almost  hid  in  its  fhr ;  the  legs  are  short,  and  the  toes  are 
covered,  both  above  and  below,  with  a  very  thick  soft 
fur;  the  tail  is  shorter  than  tiiat  of  the  common  F.^  but 
more  bushy.  It  inhabits  the  countries  bordering  on  ths 
Frozen  Ocean  in  both  continents.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  their  coat  of  hair  becomes  thick  and  ragged,  till 
at  length  it  grows  perfectly  white. 

Fox,  n.    A  sly,  cunning  fellow. 

— ».  a.  To  repair,  as  booU,  by  adding  new  soles,  and  cov- 
ering the  feet  with  new  leather. 

— V.  n.  To  turn  sour  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  as  beer,  (Aa 

Fox,  in  JSJMoK  a  post-township  of  Kendall  co.  Fop. 
(1897^  about  1,280. 

Fox,  in  Indiana^  a  post-office  of  Grant  co. 

Fox,  in  /otca,  a  former  county,  now  mostly  incorporated 
wiith  Pocahontas  co. 

—A  township  of  Blsck  Hawk  co. 

Fox,  in  JfwMMfri,  a  post-offlce  of  Bay  co. 

Fox,  in  Ohio,  a  townidiip  of  Carroll  co. 

Fox,  in  Pmnsy/voaKi,  a  township  of  Sullivan  oo. 

— A  township  of  Elk  co. 

Fox'boroaarb,  in  MasaaekHsetUy  a  pnst-town  and  town- 
ship of  Norfolk  CO.,  about  21  m.  S.S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
(1895)  3,219. 

Fox'-brnsb,  «.  The  tail  of  a  fox,  cut  off  the  dead 
animal  after  a  chase,  and  presented  as  a  trophy  to  the 
first  who  is  up  at  the  finish. 

Fox'bnrjr,  in  Pmasy/raaia,  a  post-vilhige  of  aarion  co., 
on  the  Allegheny  river,  at  the  mouth  of  CUkrion  river. 
A>p.  (1897)  about  750. 

Fox'*caoe,  n.  The  skin  of  a  fox. 

Fox  <lii»ii'nel,  a  strait  of  British  N.  America,  be- 
tween Melville  Peninsula  and  Southampton  Islands  on 
the  W.,  and  an  unexplored  countrv  on  the  B. 

Fox'ebASO,  in  Aniuwlvanio,  a  vilUtge  now  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  about  0  m.  N.N  JS.  of 
tho  SUte-House. 

Fox  Oeek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
about  28  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Fox  Crofl^  in  IfottM,  a  post-rillage  and  township  of 
Piscataquis  co.,  on  the  Piscataquis  River,  about  60  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of  township  about  1,500. 

Foxed,  a.  Furnished  with  new  soles  and  feet,  as  boots. 
—  Soured  in  fermentation,  as  beer. 

Fox-OTll,  a.  One  of  the  numerous  local  names  for 
oJopecio,  or  falling  of  the  hair. 

Fox-irlOTe,  n.    (Bot.)    See  Dioitaus. 

Fox«gnri»pe,  n.    {Bot.)    See  Tins. 

Fox'*llonna,  n.  A  species  of  dog  used  in  the  sport  of 
fox-hunting.  An  extraordinary  amount  of  care  and  «t* 
tention  has  been  given  in  Europe  to  the  proper  breed* 
ing  of  this  animal ;  and  no  pack  can  be  Justly  oonsiderecl 


Fig.  1067.  —  Fox-H00in». 

perfect  without  each  particular  animal  composing  it 
being  especially  picked  out  as  adhering  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  pf  dog-fknciers.  In  ths  true  fox- 
hound, nearly  all  the  indiridual  good  qualities  which 
distinguish  other  varieties  of  dogs  are  combined  ;  and 
in  fleetness,  strengrth,  fine  scent,  spirit,  perseverance, 
and  subordination,  they  have  no  equals.  The  fox-hound 
is  not  a  very  large  animal,  his  height  averaging  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  inches.  The  color  of  the  fox- 
hound is  generally  pied  —  such  as  yellow,  black,  dun, 
fkllow  and  brown  intermixed.  In  order  to  be  perfect, 
an  old  authority  on  the  chase  observes,  that  the  animal 
should  be  of  the  following  proportions :  his  legs  straight 
as  arrows:  his  feet  round,  and  of  medium  size;  hit 
shoulders  black ;  his  breast  wide ;  his  chest  deep ;  hit 
back  broad ;  his  head  small :  his  neck  thin ;  and  his  taU 
bushy,  thick,  and  well-carried. 

Fox'*liaiitliiif,  FoX'bmit,  n.  The  sport  of  hunt* 
ing  foxes. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  the  sport  of  hunting  foxes ;  engagtd 
or  occupied  with  such  sport. 

Fox  IndliuiB.    See  Sags. 

Fox  Islands,  or  Alkutian  IsLAirofl.  See  AixmMM 
Islam  1)8. 

Fox  Ijake,  in  Illinois,  a  postofl9ce  of  Lake  co. 

Fox  Ijake,  or  Wausha&a,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vlllag* 
and  township  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  50  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Madison ;  pnp.  of  townnhip  about  2,500. 

Fox  Ijake,  or  Waushara,  in  Wisconsin^  a  amall  sheet 
of  water  in  Dodge  co. 

Fox'on,  in  Cfah/omto,  a  village  of  Santa  Barbara  co, 
about  40  m.  N.W.  of  SanU  Barbara. 

Fox  River,  (Gkxat  and  Littlb,)  two  rivers  of  Lower 
Canada,  entering  the  Gulf  of  SL  LawrenMfrQin.  QmbA 
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Z  RiTer,  in  Anoo,  a  township  of  DuTii  co. 

Fox  River,  in  Iowa  and  Miuouri^  ritM  in  DatIi  co. 
in  Ui«  turnier  State,  and  t»uten  tlie  MiMiasippi  in  Clarice 
CO.,  Mimouri.    It  i«  alio  known  aa  A&omatio  Ritse. 

Fox  River,  in  fFt^cmnn,  enters  Qreea  Bay  from 
brown  CO.  It  connects  Lake  Winnebago  with  Qreen 
Bay,  and  was  called  by  the  Indians  Nbkmah. 

Fox  River,  in  Witoongin^  a  post-offlce  of  Kenosha  oo. 

Fox  River,  or  PisbtakU,  in  WUcontin  and  Jllincis^ 
rises  in  Waukesha  co.,  in  the  foniier  State,  and  flowing 
generally  8.  by  8.W.,  Joins  the  Illinois  Rirer  at  OtUwa 
in  La  Salle  co^  Illinois.    Lengthy  about  200  m. 

Fox'tail-irraes,  n.    (BoL)    See  Alopccueus. 

Fox'vilie.  in  Virffima^  a  post-rillage  of  Fauqnier  co. 
on  the  Rappahannock  River,  about  110  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Richmond. 

Foxville,  in  IFiscoimii,  a  rilUge  of  Dane  oo.,  abt  16 
m.  W.  of  Madison. 

Fox'x.  a.  Pertaining  to  foxes ;  wily ;  conning ;  tabtlej 
as,  %/oxg  disposition.  —  Hiiving  too  mncli  the  color  of 
albx  in  the  shading,  as  a  painting.  —  Sour;  acid;  dis- 
agreeable to  the  taste,  as  wine,  beer,  Ac,  when  not 
thoroughly  fermented. 

Fox,  Maximiubx  SBBABTUir,  a  French  general  and  ora- 
tor, B.  at  Ham,  177&.  He  entered  the  army  at  15  years 
of  age,  and  made  his  first  campaign  under  Duuiouries 
in  1792.  He  displayed  his  military  talenu  to  grvat  ad- 
vantage In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Portugal ;  and  succeeded 
Marmont  as  commander-in-chief  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, when  he  conducted  a  skilftal  retreat  to  the  Douro. 
He  received  his  15th  wound  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
but  ref^ed  to  quit  his  post  until  the  close  of  tluit  en- 
gagement. He  was  afterwards  employed  as  inspector- 
general  of  In&ntry;  and  in  1810  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  orator,  and  was  a  great  public  &vorite.  He 
died  in  1835;  and  hiving  left  his  widow  and  fkmily  in 
destitute  circumstances,  a  most  liberal  subscription  was 
immediately  entered  into,  to  provide  for  them,  and  to 
erect  a  monument  to  bis  memory.  From  his  MSS.  a 
BUUnj  of  the  J^minsular  War  has  been  published  by 

Fox'ers,  a  river  of  Scotland,  co.  Inverness,  falling  into 
Loch  Ness.  It  is  not«^  for  its  fine  cataract  called  the 
IhUt  qf  FojfTt^  falling  from  a  sheer  height  of  over  00  fL 

Fojrle,  a  river  of  Ireland,  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 
Finn  and  Moume  at  Lifford,  which,  after  a  N.  course  of 
about  14  m.,  exnuxls  into  Lough  Foyle,  a  v. 

Foxle,  (I#oliflrli«)  (^n  i^ni  of  the  North  Channel  between 
Dones^  and  Lon<k>nderry,  Ireland.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  the  river  Foyle.    Lengthy  abL  18  m.  by  0  in  width. 

Fra'CAS,  n.  [Fr.,  from  fraxaun'^  to  break  in  pieces, 
(h>m  Lat.  /m,  i.  e.  if»(er,  among,  and  eoMsare^  freq.  of 
quaUre^  to  break  with  violence.]  An  uproar ;  a  noisy 
quarrel ;  a  disturbance ;  a  brawl. 

Fnuslie,  (/rosA,)  n.  (6lag$-works.)  Flat  iron  pans 
into  which  the  glass  vessels  already  formed  are  put,  to 
be  placed  in  the  lower  oven,  over  the  working-furnace. 

Fraet'ed,  a.    (Her.)    Broken  asunder. 

Fraetion,  (.mzifi/nm,)  n.  [Fr^  from  Lat  fractio^  a 
breaking,  from  frangtre^  to  break.]  State  of  being 
broken,  especially  by  violence. 

'*  The  evident  starks  <ttfrmetloH  and  rain.'*— Jiinnt. 

—A  part,  portion,  or  fhigment. 

••  Tli«/y«elion«  of  bar  faith."  —  Aate. 
(Arith.  and  Mg.)  A  part  of  any  magnitude,  integer 
f whole  number),  or  unit.  For  example,  **  two  and  a 
fraction  "  m«'ans  two  units  and  that  partof  a  unit  which 
can  be  distinguished,  as  one-half;  two-fifths,  and  so  on. 
In  the  fraction  j^  in  arithmetic,  w  -*-  in  algebra,  the 
figure  1,  or  a,  is  the  numemior^  and  3,  or  6,  is  the  de- 
nominator ;  and  they  represent  that,  if  a  whole  number 
is  divided  into  three  or  o  parts,  only  one  or  a  parts  are 
taken.  In  the  addition  of  fhuitiona,  the  fractions  roust 
be  brought  down  to  the  same  denominator,  and  their 
numerators  (as  expressed  in  the  value  of  their  new  de- 
nominator) must  then  be  added,  when  we  have  one  whole 
fraction.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  add  }^  and  },  we  must 
find  the  least  common  multiple  of  3  and  5,  which  in 
found  to  be  15;  then,  as  3  goes  5  times  into  15,  and  5 
goes  3  times  into  the  same  number,  we  multiplv  the 
numerators  of  the  different  fractions  by  these  reapec- 
tive  quotients,  and  then  add  the  two  quantities  together. 
Thus,  J/^  added  to  f  will  be  6  added  6  Jf/ieenfhs.  The 
true  definition  of  a/mcfion  may  be  thus  summed  up :  — 
It  is  the  division  of  its  numerator  by  its  denominator ; 
as  Beren^ghths  are  equivalent  to  the  whole  number  7 
divided  by  8,  —whence  a  fraction  is  ol>CHined.  Decimal 
fhietions  simplify  calculations  greatly,  as  they  are  con- 
structed on  the  principle  uf  having  one  common  de- 
nominator—a multiple  of  t«*n:  and  thns  fractions  can 
be  added,  subtracted,  and  divided  without  repeating  over 
and  orvT  the  tedious  process  of  bringing  them  down  to  a 
common  denominator.  — See  Asithmxtio  and  Decimals. 

Frae'tlonal,  a.  Belonging  to  a  f^^ction  or  broken 
number. 

—Comprising  a  part  or  the  parts  of  a  unit 

Frac'tlonitrx,  a.  Fractional ;  relating  to,  or  consist- 
ing of  fmclions. 

Frac'f  ious,  a.  [Lat /racfta,  pp.  oT/rangere,  to  break.] 
Apt  to  break  out  into  a  quarrel ;  apt  to  fall  into  a  pas- 
sion :  snappish  ;  peevish ;  cross ;  quarrelsome. 

Fmc'f  lonillx*  odv.  Passionately ;  snappishly. 

Frac'tlonsnens,  n.  State  or  quality  of  haring  a 
cross  or  imappish  temper. 

Fraef'n nO,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resulting  fh>m  a 
fracture. 

Fraef'are,  n,  [Fr,  ftom  Latyractera,  from /rangere^\ 


to  break.]    A  breach  In  any  body,  especUUly  a  breach 
caused  by  violence :  a  rupture  of  a  solid  body. 
**  Wttbont  any  gr^mt/rmetmrt  of  th«  BMWt  aubt*  paru  of  aatars." 

(Surg.)  The  term  im>plled  to  broken  bones.  This  is 
one  of  the  commonest  accidents  to  which  one  is  liable, 
especially  in  very  cold  weather,  when  the  boues  are  very 
brittle,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  bones  them- 
sehes.  Fracturt;s  are  divided  into  simple,  compound, 
comminutiHi,  and  complicated.  Simple  fractures  are 
those  in  which  the  fracture  dues  not  communicate  with 
the  external  air.  These  are  by  far  the  must  common, 
and  usually  affect  the  shaft  of  long  bones,  this  part 
being  the  most  subject  to  injuries  of  this  description. 
Compound  fhictures  are  those  in  which  one  or  more 
bones  are  broken,  and  the  fhuitnre  communicates  with 
the  external  air  l»y  means  of  a  wound  in  the  soft  parts. 
Comminuted  fractures  are  those  in  which  the  bones  are 
broken  into  several  portions ;  while  complicated  fhio- 
tures  are  such  as  are  complicated  with  some  other  in- 
Jury — as  a  wound  of  the  principal  artery  of  the  limb. 
Fractures  are  also  distinguished  as  transverse,  oblique, 
or  longitudinal,  according  to  their  direction.  A  trans- 
verse fracture  is  usually  much  more  easily  treated  than 
an  oblique ;  for  the  parts,  when  placed  in  opposition, 
may  be  kept  there  without  much  difllcultv;  whereas, 
in  Uie  latter  case,  they  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by  the 
movements  of  the  muscles  or  parts ;  also,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  contiguous  soft  parts  are  much  more  liable  to 
be  lacerated  by  broken  edges  of  the  bone  than  in  the 
former.  In  treating  the  oblique  fracture,  the  limb 
should,  if  poAsible,  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will 
relax  the  iiriucipul  muKcles  connected  with  the  bone ; 
in  the  trausvertfe  fhicture,  the  straight  position  is  often 
the  best  The  general  symptoms  of  a  fracture  are  de- 
formity of  the  limit,  caused  either  by  the  overlapping 
of  the  bones,  or  effu»ion  of  blood,  lymph,  or  serum  into 
theiellnlnr  tissue;  shortening  of  the  limb;  and  crepitus, 
or  a  grating  sound  when  the  ends  of  the  fhictured  bone 
are  moved  upon  each  other.  The  treatment  of  fractures 
consists  in  retaining  tlie  broken  fhigments,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  their  former  positions,  and  securing  them  in 
that  state.  Where  displacement  has  taken  place,  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  to  soothe  the  muscular  irritation 
by  means  of  gentle  friction  or  warm  fomentations,  after 
which,  by  a  gentle  application  of  force,  the  bone  is  to  be 
restored,  as  nearl  v  as  possible,  to  its  proper  position. 
When  the  limb  has  been  reduced,  or  set,  it  is  to  be 
placed  in  tplintt^  which  are  thiu  pieces  of  wo(Kl,or  other 
material  of  the  requisite  firmness  and  length,  shaped 
and  lioUowed  out  so  as  to  fit  evenly  without  making 
undue  pressure  upon  any  p^trt  The  skin  is  to  be 
protected  by  folds  of  linen,  or  thin  soft  pads  a  little 
wider  than  the  splints,  which  are  also  osenil  to  prevent 
them  from  slipping.  These  are  to  be  bound  upon  the 
limb  with  a  mo«lerate  degree  of  pressure,  and  they  ought 
to  be  removed  and  re-a^justed  occasionally,  in  order  to 
detect  a  id  rectify  any  deviation  that  may  be  observable. 
The  mode  uf  healing,  in  simple  fhtctures,  differs  little 
fh>m  the  manner  in  which  lione  is  origiitally  formed. 
Immediately  after  the  fracture  has  taken  place,  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  poured  out  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue  by  the  vessels  of  the  adjoining  structure.  Inflam- 
mation sets  in,  and  the  periosteum  becomes  thick- 
ened; lymph  is  poured  out,  by  which  tlie  ends  of  the 
bones  are  united,  and  in  which  bony  matter  is  formed, 
nntil  a  complete  onion  is  effected.  Tlie  period  taken 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  varies  according  to 
the  bone  broken,  the  age,  constitution,  Ac,  of  the 
patient  It  is  quicker  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  it 
is  slowest  in  old  age.  Taking  all  ages,  however,  the  time 
occupied  is  fh>m  two  to  eight  or  ten  weeks.  The  treat- 
ment of  compound  fracture  consists  in  placing  the 
broken  bones  in  opposition,  and  healing  the  external 
wound,  BO  as  to  convert  the  compound  into  a  simple 
ftvcture.  This  is  best  done,  where  it  can  l>o  effected,  by 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  adhesive 
plaster,  or  with  sutures  if  necessary.  But  the  modes  of 
treatment  in  this,  and  the  other  complicated  cases  of 
fracture,  are  so  varied,  and  depend  in  so  great  a  measure 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  oise,  that  our 
limits  do  not  adroit  of  our  entering  upon  them ;  which 
is  the  less  to  l>e  regretted,  as  they  can  only  be  properly 
treated  at  the  hands  of  a  skilful  surgeon. 

(J/tn.)  The  manner  in  which  a  mineral  breaks  and 
by  which  its  texture  is  displayed;  as,  a  fibrous, foliated, 
or  couchoidal  fracture. 

-p.  a.  To  break ;  to  burst  asunder ;  to  separate,  as  con- 
tinuous parts:  to  crack;  as,  to  fracture  a  stone,  to 
fracture  the  skull. 

Fmct'nred.p.  a.  Broken:  cracked. 

Fr»'des,  a  small  island  of  Brazil,  in  All-Saints  Bay, 
abt  25  m.  N.W.  of  Bahia. 

Fnt  Dia'volo,  ("  The  Deril's  brother,'*)  a  Neapolitan 
robber,  whose  real  name  was  .Michael  Poszo.  He  began 
life  as  a  stocking-maker,  after  which  he  became  a  friar, 
and  in  this  capacity  was  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti 
in  Calabria.  In  1790  he  assisted  Cardinal  Ruffo,  who 
hen<led  the  counter-revolutionists  in  favor  of  the  Bour- 
bons of  Naples.  For  this  he  received  a  pardon  of  his 
crimes,  and  a  pension  of  3,600  ducats,  with  which  he 
was  enabled  to  purchase  an  estate,  lie  now  lived  in 
peace  till  1806,  when  he  rose  again  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
pelled Bourbons.  He  entered  Spallnga,  and  threw  open 
the  prisons,  when  he  was  Joined  by  large  numbers  of 
lasxaroni ;  but  nfter  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
Bonapartists,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  condemned,  and 
summarily  executed  in  the  same  year.  —  Auber,  the 
French  musical  composer,  has  written  one  of  hb  best 
operas  founded  on  the  adventures  of  this  bandit 

Fne'niuii,  n.   [Lat,  a  bridle.]  (Anat.)   A  name  given 


to  several  membranous  folds,  which  bridle  and  i 
ceriaiu  organs. 

Fnt'ap^  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Aragon,  on  the  bordns 
of  Catalonia,  55  ih.  S.E.  of  Huesca;  pop.  about  5,00a 

FnHpi'ria,  n.  [Lat  fragrurt,  to  emit  a  smell.]  (BU.) 
The  Strawberry  plant  a  genus  of  the  order  Kometm. 
Two  species  are  natives  of  this  cuuntry,  namely,  F.  eors. 
tlie  Wood  strawberry,  and  F.  Virgimana,  the  Scarlet  or 
Wild  strawberry.  The  latter  is  very  rarely  met  with  is 
a  wild  state.  From  these  and  several  foreign  speciei.  a 
great  number  of  varieties  have  been  developol  The 
fruit  is  remarkably  wholesome,  and  is  regarded  by  most 
people  as  the  choicest  of  our  native  fHiita.  In  cultivsi* 
ing  the  strawberry,  an  open  situation  and  a  rich  loaav 
soil  are  required.  The  plants,  nntil  the  fruit  Is  formed, 
demand  copious  supplies  of  water.  Tlie  ruw-rulture  is 
most  oonveuient  and  fluent  renewal  inauree  viganni 
plants  and  large  fHiit 

Fnurile,  {frd'jik)  a,   [Lat  fragiUM,  liable  to  bnak, 

eaMly  broken,  from  frangere^  to  break,  allied  to  Gt 

rhegnu^hai^  to  burst  or  break.j  Easily  broken ;  brittle; 

easily  destroyed.  —  Liable  to  fail ;  infirm ;  weak;  ftail 

"  Th»  fragiU  arm  of  man."  —  AddUotk, 

Fr»'|rilelX9  od^'  In  a  feeble,  weak,  or  frail  manner. 

Fnuril'ity,  n.  [Fr.  fragiliW;  iM.fragiUtOM,  from/rs- 

Ct^,  brittle, /ran^T^re,  to  brealc.1  Brittlenevi;  weaknso. 
labilitv  to  (ail;  frailty;  liability  to  fault;  as,  the/r» 
gUiiy  of  human  nature. 
Fm^ment,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat /ra^wKn/Mm,  fh>m  /roa. 

«er«,  to  break.]    A  part  broken  off  from  a  whole;  a 
roken  piece ;  a  scrap.  —  An  imperfect  psut ;  a  somU 
detached  portion;  as,  the  fragment*  of  the  writinp  of 

AlCSBUS. 

FruflTin^nt'i^  'Frm§;'mentmrjf  a.  Composed  of 

fkagments. 
Fmc'ineiiterilx*  o^r.  Piecemeal. 
Fnkc'ineiited,  a.  Broken  into  fragments  or  detacfas4 

pieces. 
Fra'KOr,  n.    [Lat ,  (W>m  frangert,  to  break.]    A  km^ 

■ndden  sound ;  a  noise ;  a  cracx ;  a  crash. 

••  Parsasd  by  hUttvma  fragon."  —  Smmd^t. 
Fra'irnuioe,  Fra'^rABCx*  *»•  [Fr.,  from  Lat /rr 

gruntia^  fh>m  fragrare,  to  emit  a  scent  to  smell,  to 

reek ; — allied  to  jlagrart^  to  flame  np,  to  bum.]  Sweei* 

ness  of  smell ;  pleasinc  scent ;  grateful  odor  or  perfnma. 
Fra'arrfUit,  a.  Emittiugasmellorodor;  throwing  out 

or  diffusing  an  agreeable  (alor ;  sweet-smelling :  odorous ; 

oduriferons;  sweet-scented;  balmy;  spicy;  aromatic. 
*  Tboir  seent  less /Vafraai  tl^n  ber  brsatta.**  —  Frim. 


"m'jrrAiitlx*  odv.  With  sweet  scent  or  odor. 
rMl.  (/rtUe,)  a.  [Fr./rO^,  contr.  from  frmgile,  fhmLat 
fragilU,  brittle,  weak.]  Easily  bruken;  weak;  eMily 
destroyed;  perisliable;  not  firm  or  durable ;  as,ayy«H 
foundation,  ti  frail  body.— Weak  iu  mind  or  reooiutiQii; 
liaUe  to  error  or  deception. 

**  Man  U/ra9,  and  proos  to  error."  —  fWftor. 

—SI.  O.  Tt^fraiU,  from  L.  Ijst /rafffitai,  a  Iwsketl  A  bas- 
ket mado  of  rushes,  principally  for  holding  flgs  aa4 
raisins.  —  A  rush  for  weaving  baskets. 

Frall'ly,  adr.  Weaklv;  infirmly. 

FrtUrty,  n.  [From  yra«'<;  Lat  fragOiia*.']  State  «r 
quality  uf  being  fhiil ;  weakness  o<^  resolution :  infirmity; 
liableness  to  be  deceived  or  seduced ;  weakn««s  or  infir- 
mity of  body;  fault  proceeding  from  weakneas or  iast* 
bility;  fiUUng;  feebleness. 

*'  FrmOt^,  thy  nams  U  woman.**— Jtetc 

FnUsebeur,  (frd'thur,)  n,  [0.  Fr. ;  Ft.  frakkair^ 
Freshness;  coolness,  (a.) 

FnUse,  n.  [Fr.]  (Firt.)  A  defence  consisting  of  pointed 
iron  or  wooden  spikes,  driven  along  the  foot  of  the  ex- 
ternal slope  of  the  parapet  <*''  ^^^  t>p  of  the  escarp,  ia 
a  horizontal  or  inclmed  position,  oo  as  to  prevent  the 
works  being  eecaladed. 

FraleXf  in  /Vntwffwmia,  a  township  of  Scbnytkill 
county. 

Fntm'able,  a.    That  may  be  fhuned. 

FntmboB'ala,  n  (Med  }  A  rMpberry   SeeT a ws, 

Frame,  v.  a.  [A.  8.  fremman,  g&remman^  to  form,  to 
make ;  allied  to  Lat  formn,  to  shape,  to  faahion.  See 
Form. J  To  make;  to  execute;  to  effect;  to  put  together 
in  a  regular  or  orderly  manner;  to  construct;  to  fisbri- 
cate  by  orderly  construction  and  union  of  various  parts; 
to  fit ;  to  acUnst;  to  make  suitable. — To  make  or  com- 
pose, as  laws ;  to  regulate ;  to  sliape ;  to  conform.  — To 
form  and  digest  by  thought  as  ideas:  to  contrive;  to 

?lan  ;  to  devise,  as  a  scheme;  to  invent;  to  flUiricate.— 
'u  place  in  a  fhtroe ;  to  surround  with  a  frame. 
■n.  Anything  framed  or  contrived:  anything  made  to  in- 
close, surround,  or  support  something  else ;  the  skeleton 
of  a  building ;  any  fi»bric  or  structure  compooed  of  parts 
united;  order;  regularity;  adjusted  series  or  composi- 
tion of  parts;  form:  scheme;  structore;  system;  ooo- 
stitution  ;  contrivance ;  projection. 

— i^rticular  state,  as  of  the  mind. 

(Engineering.)  The  strong  framework,  oataide  the 
wheel,  which  supports  the  boiler  and  machinery  on  the 
axes  of  a  locomotive-engine. 

Fraine'-bridire,  n.  (Engineering,)  A  bridge  bollt  of 
beams  of  timber,  and  fhimed  together,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  weight  whidi 
may  be  placed  on  the  structure  exerts  a  crushing  or 
pulling  strain  on  the  timbers  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood ;  any  disposition  of  the  pieces  that 
may  cause  a  strain  to  be  exerteil  on  them  trantvarsely 
to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  material  being  care- 
fully avoided.  In  making  F.-B.  of  considerable  spaa, 
the  timbers  are  often  put  together  to  present  the  form 
of  an  arch,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  centrings  are 
formed  on  which  arches  of  brickwork  or  maaoory  ara 
oonstmcted  (see^3^iTi|iiQj^^b^|^  ^f^C^*  BM^Jonty  of 
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bridgM  of  thU  cImi,  the  weight  is  either  thrown  on  a 
horiaoDtjU  tie-be»'n  bj  obliqae  tinibere  which  euppurt  a 
pathway  aboTe,  end  are  framed  into  the  tie-beam  abu^ 
ting  firmly  a«alnet  it,  and  transmitting  the  weight  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  as  in  the  bridge  of  Schaff- 
bauaen,  on  the  Ahlne,  in  which  no  ontward  thrust  is  ex- 
erted ngainst  the  piers  on  which  the  tie-beam  which 
sopports  the  strtactnre  is  laid;  or,  on  the  contrary,  in 
some,  a  great  part  of  the  weight  is  thrown  on  the  abut- 
ments of  the  bridge  by  diagonal  struts  through  which  a 
considerable  outs^^rd  thrust  is  conveyed  against  them. 
FL-B.  are  common  in  this  country,  where  it  may  be  said 
Oukt  this  branch  of  the  art  has  been  brought  to  perfeo- 
tioo.  In  erecting  bridges  of  this  description,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  decay,  from  exposure  to  the 
waather.  as  fiu-  as  possible,  by  guarding  against  the  set- 
tJement  of  WMter  in  the  joints  of  the  timbers,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  fir  w  cirrnlation  of  the  air  about  the  ends  of  the 
beams  ttjit  rest  on  or  are  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of 
the  whole  mass.    Fig.  1068  represents  a  simple  and  use- 


Fig.  1068.— ntAMS-BBinoi. 


tal  fona  of  F.-B.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  weight 
opoo  t%e  bridge  will  exert  a  pulling  strain  upon  the 
horteo*4al  timber  a  6,  and  a  crushing  strain  upon  be  and 
«d,  as  well  as  upon  the  upper  timbers,  and  that  the 
main  support  Is  in  afr,  which  most  be  torn  asunder  be- 
fore a  d  and  he  can  be  bent  or  displaced  to  any  oonsid- 
srable  extent. 

Fr«aied«p.  a.  Made-  fitted  and  united  in  due  form 
oompoard ;  devised;  adjusted. 

FnuM'er,  n.  One  who  frames :  a  maker ;  a  oontrirer. 

Fimnie'work,  n.  The  frame;  that  which  supports  or 
incloaea  anything  else ;  work  done  in  a  kind  of  a  loom, 
called  a  frame. 

FnUM'litir,  a.  The  process  of  Joining  and  flttlnff  to- 
gKh*^  any  kind  of  work  composed  of  a  number  of  dif- 
frrrnt  ptiTta,  whether  in  wood  or  In  metal.  In  carpen- 
try, however,  this  is  generally  called  joining^  and  the 
carpenter  who  is  employed  on  snch  work  Is  termed  a 
j»nter.  In  snch  trades  as  mathemntical,  optical,  philo- 
eopliical.  and  other  complex  lnstnlmen^making,  the 
workman  who  does  fiat-filed  work,  and  fits  all  the  parts, 
and  pats  the  whole  instrument  together,  is  called  the 
/rvfltcr,  and  his  work  framing.  In  the  watch-trade, 
the  man  who  fnuned  all  the  parts  together  and  builds  np 
the  watch  is  called  a./l/tis/b^r,  and  his  work  Is  called >ln- 
iaking,  though  it  corresponds  with  what  is  called  frmm- 
ing  ill  other  trades. 

Wwm  1^1  Mgh ■  m  ■  in  MaM$aebwnfU»,  a  poet-town  siid 
lewiwhip  of  Middlesex  co.,  about  11  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Bos- 
ton.    P^.  of  township  (1805)  9,239. 

FimaipMloii,  In  Ohio,  a  post-offloe  of  Licking  oo. 

Fimme*  «.  A  French  silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
which  forms  the  unit  of  the  French  monetary  system, 
and  has  also  been  adopted  as  such  by  Belgium  and 
Switscrland.  The  franc  is  coined  of  silver,  nine-tenths 
fine,  aiKl  weighs  five  grammes,  its  value  being  about  20 
cents.  The  franc  is  divided  into  100  centimes.  There 
are  in  France  sliver  coins  of  1,  1, 1,  2,  and  5  francs ;  and 
gold  pieces  of  20  and  40  francs.  Sardinia  has  also  adopted 
the  n«och  money-system,  only  that  the  franc  is  called 
ZAranwara, 

Fnuicm,  (/nu^ka,)  or  YiLLA-FRAircA-iMVIifPB&AnoK,  a 
town  of  Brazil,  abt.  27U  m.  N.N.K.  of  8io-Paulo,  on  the 
Magi. 

FnsmeAVilltt,  (/raa-An-reeTya,)  a  town  of  8.  Italy, 
prov.  Otranto,  in  a  fertile  dist.,  23  m.  W.S.W.  of  Brindisi, 
and  17  E.N.B.  of  Tarento.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cotton 
stockings,  earthenware,  and  snuff.  In  1734  this  place 
was  paitinlly  destroyed  by  an  earthauake. 

FimM9,  (RDimio  op,)  one  of  the  richest,  most  Impor- 
tant, and  powerftil  of  the  states  of  Europe,  In  the  W. 
Crt  of  which  it  Is  advantageously  situated,  between 
L  42^  2(K  and  61o  ^  N.,  and  Lon.  4P  W  W.  and  %<>  20' 
B.;  having  N.W.  and  N.  the  Knglish  Channel  (La 
Mamck€\  the  Straits  of  Dover  iPu  de  Oilou),  and  the 
Korth  Sea;  N  JB.  bv  a  convenUonal  line  running  frt)m 
the  Toages  to  the  North  Sea,  along  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, the  grand  dnchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium ;  E. 
the  Alps,  and  the  Jum  and  Yosges  mountains ;  8.  the 
Mediterranean  and  Spain,  and  W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
the  Atlantic.  France  possesses  its  natural  boundaries. 
exeept  on  the  N.E.,  where  its  natural  frontier  should 
be  the  Rhine.  The  shape  of  this  country  Is  an  irregnlar 
hezagon,  the  sides  of  which  might  be  drawn  respec- 
tiTely  along  the  Knglish  Channel,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pyrrneea,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Vosges 
mountains.  Ito  greatest  length  N.W.  to  S.E.  (from  the 
extremity  of  the  dep.  FInistere  to  Nice  on  the  Medi- 
terranean) is  abt  064  m. ;  its  maximum  breadth  (a  line 
crossing  the  former  nearly  at  right  angles)  is  about  020 
m.  Length  N.  to  S.,  Dnnkerqne  to  Perpignan,  nearly 
000  m. ;  greatest  braadth  K.  to  W.,  between  lat.  48^  and 
4fBP,  about  6M  m. ;  least  breadth  E.  to  W.  abt.  its  cen- 
tra 336  m.  Inrloslve  of  Corsica,  and  the  three  depts. 
«f  AJpea-Maritimea,  Savoie,  and  Hante-Savoie,  ceded  to 
Fimaoe  by  Italy,  the  total  area  is  estimated,  in  the  ofB- 
eini  taUsa  published  by  the  French  govt.,  at  abt.  52,857,- 
«»  hectares,  or  904/wisq.m.  FMt.JHv.  France  is  di- 
vided into  87  departments — 80  previous  to  the  German 
war  of  1870-*71 — formed  ont  of  the  provinces  into 
whkii  fnuwe  was  fonMrly  dlYided  as  follows: 


SiDtd.. 

I'M  de  CjObli,.... 

!*tnnra>F —  , 

HvlDft-lnfvtrlaum; 
liuri:  Urwi ;  Cii- 
tridoi  ;  MULCbi.. 

llBut«-Uftrb«; 

Til*   t<irr|u)fj   of 

Iklfm ....» 

TS1h?^l  YilKlij.f!i 

lndiv-*t-Leln. 
[>euk  Sl*Vf««.. 
ru  r* 


ArwJt 

i  XoroMisdj, 


T(Hin49i. 


ii^isti     a^Liic^pi 


[  r»iE  or 


IUttEe-Vl«ib»7 

K«¥«f4 

Ittiiu[«  8ll6iHri 


LrrBDdj, 


YffB  be ;  (t4Hi->d  I  it,    j  Pui 

8«l^tw-«t^LoltHH 

AJo. 
PDr^ffot;      OJ 

tisndftt:  Gttw; 
Itsote'fTnaraa. 

deeba :  Leu«ni : 

'KrzL;  Aodv;       I  ] 
butn^Fj  niii«««,  <  I  Mttwni ,  mod 
Af^tu, Jm*. 


iLQd 


r^LHtftlftloie. 


lt«ut«  Alp«i.. 

£loucbFi-d4^ 
Ubone;  Vir  +  ^t 
OoraEeSi  (Utud 
of  J. 


I  ttmiaphimt. 
CptfpTebces^ 


1«i 

*Un< 

Ufiim:       Eore^i- 

^**fr  1 1 , ..  • . .  i . . ' 

I'iiifd«-}JA|B#; 

Grrt,  Ikk.  I^muve  Is  tudsbted  not  ouly  lu  Iut  laxge 
fOpalatlon,  ami  ttw  active  eplHt  of  tier  people^  but  la  a 
great  m&aiu™  Ui  hvt  Hdmlniblt'  ceogruptiit:*!  (lotijtlou, 
for  beri^oiiiiiitihiJiiU|E  iiifliiuacD  iu  Eiiri.i|.n'[4iialfidni.  Un 
Uko  aiij  of  itK*  ijibur  States  vT  CVutml  £uru[jr,  shu  kas 
ttiD  roniPfUiuiJ  uf  Witi'^b  weam,  kichiUing  tb^^v  whJch  wash 
LHjth  the  N.  and  the  ^.  ab^Jfua  uf  that  CLUitirjertt-  T\ie 
N-W,  tftjiat  prt'fttMVla  thif  twii  (imnitl^rAbk'  pf!iitn«u1a4  itf 
Unttai^y  ikitil  Crf'ti'ntiti,  tbp  bay  of  Sh  Malu  L@twM-f) 
ttii^ju,  iliQ  sfltiifLrlm  <gf  ihu  S^iilac^  and  the  tiarlnun  nf 
MorlaiSr  I'^lii-rlwiurif^  Tlnvr^^  BLmluKtiri,  Calait,  aod  Iian-^ 
k^^niuc.  Frr>in  the  iMtt^T  pSnc«  to  Ciilaix^  Lh#  iliore  in 
iM^murc^  byiHUjily4i>WMn(rf»/iie«).  Prom  thtrUttor  point 
to  tliLt  ttiriiith  of  th«  i^olrii^  Ibc  c4>aAl  la  ^hioAy  cbanto 
ti^rUed  liy  Llmlk  afhI  tunrt  rlill*;  rnrthar  W.^  gnuxlitlc 
LjifTi*  altcrnHt*'  wjth  low  »heiJrii]|j[  thort^.  Thero  |i  »a|- 
dii'm  deejt  wa^t^r  ik^rur  the  ^liuru  on  tlj<ji  ciMal;  the  bay 
pf  Cimculo  iit^r  AtraiirluiJf.  for  iutiattcu,  betug  Uft. 
iki-oirly  dry  at  ul4i-ttiJli%  atnA  jwu<Ai<Dg<'r«  tit  wiicL  tinins  ^ 
ijxtm  tho  mHiuliLitd  to  Mt.  &t.  MiclieL  {Hg.  lOQO;, 


...  inMi.  —  iio?ft  I4T.  irirMru 

M .  finrlnxne.    The  W.   part  of  Ihfi  roMt  Ia 

W.1.VI  with  rijirli*.  whlf^lii  arv  i««rH><'{HU3r  rj|]iiEi«rDUHb('tw«H)n 
tli€*  m^mtb*  of  ttjp  Sf^Jnt-^  aiul  tins  Tire.  Owid  harbon 
»r<!  fi-w,  find  niiTlgiition  1%  ri^nd«<TM  daDpieToiui  hy  T^i^v 
lent  UdM^  thrt  forest'  of  Wfhicli  1»  atlMtwl  hy  nitmvT>mn 
BnU  ri!i.ptr«b'"t  >q:Nrii|i^  th'i?  ^honv  prrwliirfHl  hy  r^rupttariA  rtf 
tinf  «i'n.  TIjp  W,  wifflst,  fn^rmmi  in  p^irl  J»y  thi*  ppidnsMU 
of  Brittanyt  Siiftt  flr*t  nliivnttnL  brdd^jandnjckj^Joit  jjrrnd- 
■iiiHy  d»«llnt^4  Lowmrd  thr  8. ;  urid  fnijn  tbn-  month  nf  ihv> 
(Skraiidr  to  Hit-  fnfit  of  tb**  Pjrrncv*  it  prMiniitf^  inn  tin- 
^r^>lt^*r^  \it\t*  of  LiintirM,  i»r  ^aridj  di>wriii'  and  fnuirvh^e. 
This  amai  i«  IndrntfHl  b;!ir  FiMim^roMn  hwyti-  Thf^  S,  caa/<t. 
rstr-ept  it*  E.  (lartnlii  ff^nWHlly  loMr^sandiv  and  borrtsfwl, 
wlitrFi^lt  HiiJT^oiti'.ti  tlin  Gri^fof  Lvon«.  i-y  tynmi*^^^*  Im- 
gT>oDs;  and  n*  lirtrlwir*,  *'iLf*»|«tii»Br  thut  of  Tonjoo  unil 
ont*  Of  I  #9  TiihfifM,  an-  ndUier  well  iht^HtTt-d  i^or  <mi»t  of 
accwfiv     hlandf.  Kicepting  thoie  at  the  mouth  of  ^the 


Rhone,  the  Islands  around  /%  and  belonging  to  her,  are 
of  little  importance.  On  theW  uoiwii  the  principal  art 
Oleron,  K4,  Teu,  Noirmontler,  Belle-Ile,  and  Ouessant. 
(Ushant>.  In  the  Mediterranean  are  the  Isles  of  llidres. 
Ratoneau,  Pomegue,  Ac,  near  Marseilles.  In  thr 
chanuel  are  Br^bat  and  a  few  ruc-ky  groups  in  the  Bsj 
of  St.  Malo,  uf  which  Chausfy  l»  the  principal.  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Alderney,  Acn  lielong  to  Eug.,  and  sre  th« 
only  remains  of  the  extensive  doniluiuns  the  English 
once  possessed  in  F. — Mountain*.  Of  these  the  ni<«t  cou' 
siderable  are  those  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Cevennee,  An- 
vergne.  Jura,  and  the  Vosges.  The  Alps  between  F.  and 
Italy  have  for  their  principal  summits.  Ventoux.  G^uo' 
vre.  Vise,  and  Pelvoux,  respectively  6,280. 11,785, 12,09^ 
and  14,106  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Among  the  Pyr- 
enees, between  F.  and  Spain,  are  the  summits  Gsnigon 
Midi,  and  Perdu,  respectively  0,140,  0,440,  and  nearly 
11.000  feet  high.  Among  the  Cevenuea  are  Lozdre, 
4,884,  and  Mesin,  5,794  feet  high.  The  Anvergne  hsv« 
the  Puy-de-DOme,  4,806;  Cental,  6,100,  and  Munt-d'Or, 
6,188  feet.  It  was  In  ascending  the  Puy-de-Dome  that 
Pascal's  famous  discovery  was  made,  that  at  greater  eie> 
vatlons  the  heisht  of  the  column  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  Is  diminished.  The  Jura,  between  F.  and 
Switzerland,  culminate  In  Reculet,  5,643  f«H*t  high,  ainl 
the  Vosges,  between  Lorraine  and  Alsace  in  the  Ballou 
d'Alsace,  4,688  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  sum- 
mits are  ^iven  as  the  highest  only  within  the  boundaries 
of  F  Rivert.  The  principal  are  the  Seine,  Loire,  Ga- 
ronne, and  RhOne.  The  Seine  falls  into  the  Eng.  Chan- 
nel. It  is  about  500  miles  long.  Its  nstuary  and  the 
lower  part  of  Its  course  is  subject  to  the  phenomenon  of 
the  bcTt  (9*  e.),  which  sometimes  occasions  considerable 
damage.  The  Loire  is  the  largest,  and  traverses  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
about  630  m.  long,  510  of  which  are  navigable.  The 
Garonne  empties  Ihto  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  b  sliout  350 
m.  long,  204  of  which  are  navicable.  The  Rh6ne  is  536 
m.  long,  and  (klls  Into  the  Mediterranean,  discharging 
bv  several  branches,  forming  a  delta.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  310  m.  The  other  rivers  of  importance  are  the 
Meuse,  Moselle,  Sambre,  Scheldt,  and  Lys,  flowing  into 
the  North  Sea;  the  Somme.  Oise.  Ome,  Mame,  Aisne, 
Yonne,  and  Eure,  floaring  into  the  Eng.  Channel ;  the 
Blavet,  Vllaine,  Adour,  Alller,  Cher,  Indre,  Vienne, 
Crease,  Mayenne,  Sarthe,  Gers,  Dordogne,  Ari^ge,  Tarn, 
and  Lot,  falling  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Ande,  H4r- 
ault,  Saone,  Doubs.  Isdre,  and  Durance,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Most  of  the  chief  rivers  are  connected 
by  canals,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  means  of  Internal 
communication ;  and  itis  estimated  that  there  are  nearly 
400  navigable  streams,  and  500  smaller  ones  In  ^. — Xa  A  e« 
and  Martha.  There  are  no  lakes  of  importance.  The 
largest  is  that  of  Grand  Lieu,  In  the  dep.  of  the  Lower 
Loire.  It  is  only  6  m.  acrow.  In  Ain  and  Lolre-e^Cher. 
marshes  are  numerous.  The  extensive  lagoons  on  the 
8.  and  S.W.  coasts  and  elsewhere,  are  too  shallow  to  be 
used  otherwise  than  for  fishing  and  salt-works.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  ^  of  the  area  of  #!  b  covered  with 
forests.  Among  these  the  principal  are  those  of  Ar- 
dennes, Fontainebleau,  Complftgne,  and  Orleans.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is  level  or  gently  undu- 
lating. Geologically,  the  whole  of  F.  may  be  considered 
as  one  extensive  bsisiu,  the  circumference  and  centre  of 
which  consist  of  primitive  formations,  the  Intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  those  of  a  secondary  and  tertiary 
kind.  The  most  widely  diffused  primsry  rocks  are 
granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  and  argillaceous  schists,  and  ' 

primitive  limestone.  In  Vendue,  porphyry,  diorite,  and 
serpentines  are  found.  In  the  Pyrenees  calcareous  rocks 
are  very  abundant,  some  of  which  contain  great  numbers 
of  organic  remains,  even  at  an  elevation  of  over  10,000 
feet.  Porphyry  of  various  kinds,  M>me  of  which  exhibit 
great  beauty,  is  the  prevailing  rork  of  the  Vosges.  The 
Puy-de-Dume  and  some  other  adjacent  mountains  have 
a  base  of  trachyte,  and  In  the  Vivrais  especially,  groups 
of  gigantic  basaltic  columns  are  met  with,  alternating 
with  calcareous  strata  containing  ft-esh-water  shells. 
These  rocks,  with  the  traces  of  extinct  craters,  lava 
streams,  and  other  volcanic  products,  clearly  point  to  a 
time  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  activity  in  this 
region.  The  secondary  formation  otxupios  the  space 
between  the  primitive  formations  of  the  centre  and  cir- 
cumference of  F.  They  are  generally  calcareous  or 
marly.  It  is  on  the  thin  soils  of  this  formstion  that  the 
growths  yielding  the  finest  Burgundy  wines  are  raised 
in  the  C6te^*0r.  The  tertiary  deposits  of  F.  are  mostly 
calcareous,  enclosing  great  quantities  of  shells  and  the 
remains  of  fossil  mammalia  of  large  sise.  The  so-called 
"  Paris  Basin  "  is  the  meet  remarkable  of  these  formar 
tlons.  The  most  extensive  alluvial  district  Is  thataboUl 
the  mouth  of  the  RhOne.  The  soil  of  F.  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  superior.  While  there  are  vast  tracts, 
especially  in  Brittany,  Ai^ou,  and  Gascony,  of  healthy 
and  unproductive  land;  yet  her  productive  soil  bears  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  country 
than  in  most  of  the  European  states.  Exclusive  of  the 
departments  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  soil  of  F.  Is  divided 
as  follows : 

Under  CnUimatUm.  Pmr  c*nt. 

Grain  crops 28-30 

Other     " 500 

Artificial  meadows 5*00 

Fallow  10-80 

Natural  meadows 9*50 

Vineyards         410 

Chestnuts,  olives,  mulberry,  Ac 0*20 

Pasture  and  waste  lands 13*50 

Forest,  water,  roads,  houses,  and  uncultivated...  23.60 
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Mhttrah.  F.  has  conalderable  mineral  waalth.  Iron  ii 
obtainad  in  th«  rrMter  number  of  departmenta.  Coal 
is  Tery  widely  diffuted,  and  immenae  beda  of  lalt,  iuffl- 
cient  to  supply  the  cooutry  fur  agea,  exist  in  Lorraine. 
Silver,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  siuc,  tin,  manganeae, 
arsenic,  and  other  rarer  miiiemlt  are  met  with;  and 
peat,  aaphaltnm,  sulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  gypsum, 
porcelain  and  other  cliiys,  graphite.  Jet,  asliestos,  litho- 
graphic, mill  and  buiMiiig  stuue,  marble,  slate,  granite, 
«c.,  are  among  the  Taluable  miueral  products.  The 
climate  of  F.  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  The  air  is  generally  pure  and  the  winters 
mild ;  though  the  diflTerenoe  of  latitude,  soil,  and  eleva- 
tion and  exposure,  occasion  In  this  respect  very  ma- 
terial diflTerences.  Zoi;l.  The  animals  of  F.  are  those 
common  to  Europe  generally.  Prod.  Wlieat,  barley, 
oats,  pulse,  potatties,  trufllea,  and  beet-root,  from  which 
sugar  is  made;  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  dye-woods, 
and  medicinal  palms.  In  the  S.,  olives,  oranges,  gratis, 
figs,  pomegranates,  citrons,  and  the  pistachio  nut.  The 
Tine  is  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  about  a  twenty- 
seventh  part  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  country; 
and  Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  and  Champagne  wines  are 
fvodnced  of  the  must  excellent  quality.  Timber  for  car- 
pentry and  fur  sliipbuildiug  purpusee  is  largely  grown ; 
and,  in  the  8.,  the  cork-tree  olMHiuds.  Ma^f.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the«e,  France  has  been  particularly  active 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  produce  of  iron  and 
steel  goods  she  has  made  inmieiise  advanoea,  without 
neglecting  other  industrlul  sortp,  Ibr  which  she  has  long 
been  famed.  Her  most  important  manufactures  are 
those  of  watches,  Je%velry,  arms,  cabinet-work,  coach- 
building,  pottery,  glass,  crystal,  musical  instmments, 
chemicals,  oil,  soap,  beet-root  sugar,  dyeing,  paper-mak- 
ing, printing,  woollens,  silks,  Unens,  cottons,  carpets, 
^awls,  and  lace.  Oom.  The  chief  commercial  harlwrs 
of  France  are  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  U4vre-de- 
Orace.  8t  Malo,  L'Orient,  Bayonne,  Dunkerque,  Dieppe, 
and  Rochelle.  Marseilles  trades  with  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Levant;  Bordeaux,  with  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies and  with  the  north  of  Europe,  to  a  great  extent  in 
wine.  Nantes  has  likewise  a  share  of  tlie  colonial  and 
wine  trade.  Hivre  is  a  principal  seaport.  Her  chief 
commercial  relations  are  carrini  on  with  the  following 
countries: — Belgium,  Switserland,  England,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  the  Cnited  States,  and  her  own  coloniea. 
With  these  states  tlie  imports  and  exports  amount  to 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  external  commerce  of  the 
oonntry. — 6ovt  Previoua  to  187U,  when  a  republic  was 
for  the  third  time  established  in  F.,  the  government  was 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  with  the  title  of  emperor  in 
the  sovereign.  There  were  three  houses  of  legislation, 
the  Council  of  3tate,  the  Senate  and  the  Lefi^lature. 
The  Council  of  State,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
Including  the  ministers  as  ex-offlcio  members,  prepared, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers, 
•och  projects  of  law  as  were  to  be  laid  before  the  legis- 
lative body.  The  Senate,  composed  of  cardinals,  mar- 
shals, admirera  and  distinguished  citizens  selected  by 
the  Emperor,  was  conip«*sed  of  150  members,  appointed 
for  life.  It  was  its  special  duty  to  oppose  all  laws  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  religiun,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  the  liberty  and  equality  of  citixens;  while  its  sanc- 
tion was  required  for  all  laws  paised  by  the  lower 
house.  The  Legislative  budy  was  elected  by  the  people 
pn  the  principle  of  universal  sufirage,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  representative  to  3,r)00  electors.  It  was  its  duty 
to  discuss  and  vote  on  all  laws  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Council  of  State,  and  also  the  annual  budget  of  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  government — The  RepmUic.  On 
September  4, 187U,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon  III.,  a  republic  was  established  which  is  still 
maintained,  and  promises  to  be  permaneut  The  exist- 
ing consUtution  was  adopted  on  Feb.  2A,  187ri,  by  the 
National  Assembly.  Under  this  constitution  the  execu- 
tive, administrative  and  Judiciary  powers  are  vested  in 
the  President,  who  is  elected  by  the  Nw»tional  Assembly 
for  a  term  of  7  years.  The  Assembly,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  exercises  the  legisla- 
tive powers.  The  ministers,  or  head  of  the  departments 
of  the  government,  lU  in  nnmber,are  appointed  and  are 
•ul^ect  to  dismissal  by  the  President,  butare  responsible, 
not  only  to  him,  but  also  to  the  Assembly.  Tlie  Senate 
consists  of  300  members,  of  whom  75  were  elected  for 
life  under  the  law  of  1875.  The  others  are  elected  for 
9  Tears,  one-third  retiring  every  three  years;  while  the 
life  senatomhips,  as  they  become  vacant,  are  replaced 
by  ordinary  9  years  senatorshipe.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (584  members)  is  chosen  by  universal  suffrage, 
each  arroudiMemenl  electing  one  member  for  every 
70,000  population,  the  term  of  office  being  4  years.  The 
National  Aanembly  holds  annual  sessions  of  at  least  6 
months*  duration,  while  the  President,  vrith  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. — The  Commum  and  DepaHmetU.  The  basis 
of  French  administration  is  the  Commune,  which  varies 
greatly  in  size,  each  commune  administering  its  local 
affairs  by  the  aid  of  an  elected  municipal  council  and 
mayor.  In  Paris  there  are  mayors  for  »«ach  division  of 
the  city,  a  prefect  taking  the  place  of  the  mayor  of  the 
whole  city.  A  considerable  degree  of  centralization 
persists,  the  central  government  greatly  checking  the 
independence  of  the  communes,  though  a  strong  dispo- 
sition is  shown  toward  the  Increase  of  ronimunsl power. 
The  next  higher  body  of  tlie  State  in  the  canton,  com- 
poeed  of  from  10  to  15  communes;  and  above  this  is  the 
arrondissement,  or  diHtrict,  composed  ot  not  more  than 
9  cantons.  The  arrondissement  has  its  own  elected 
council,  which  assesses  the  local  taxes.  It  is  governed 
by  a  sut>-prefect,  who  has  control  of  the  council.  The 
department,  the  next  higher  division  of  the  Slate,  is 


made  np  of  a  number  of  arrondissementa,  averaging 
about  four.  This  divirion  was  introduced  during  the 
Revulutioo,  and  is  still  maintained,  the  depariments 
beins  administrative  areas  named  usually  from  their 
chief  rivers  or  mountains.  There  are  87  «jf  these  divi- 
sions, each  possessing  an  elected  **  general  council,^  one 
member  frum  each  canton.  A  prefect  represents  the 
State  in  the  department,  with  considerable  control  over 
the  decisions  of  the  cunncil,  whose  powers  embrace  the 
subjects  of  taxation  and  the  promotion  of  institutions  of 
public  ntility.-^Mstfee.  Tlie  Judicial  institutions  of  F. 
retain  many  vestiges  of  their  ancient  character,  and 
greatly  add  to  the  political  control  of  tlie  government. 
There  is  a  Justice  of  the  peace  in  each  canton,  with 
Jurisdiction  ovsr  small  civil  suits  only ;  a  court  in  each 
arrondissement  before  which  matteni  of  more  impori- 
ance  are  brought ;  and  provisional  courts  of  appeal  for 
the  hearing  of  all  cases  involving  more  than  1,000  franca. 
There  is  also  a  tribunal  of  commerce  in  all  placea  where 
mercantile  disputes  are  likely  to  arise;  tribniuUs  of 
police,  or  petty  courts,  for  the  punishment  of  small 
delinquencies;  and  tribunals  elected  by  the  heads  and 
the  workmen  of  industrial  establishments  to  settle  ques- 
tions arising  within  them.  The  Ckmr  de  Carnation,  or 
highest  court  at  preaent  existing  in  the  French  Rtf 
public,  situated  at  Paris,  takes  cognisance  of  all  i4>pealtt 
fh)m  the  provincial  courts  of  am>eal.  In  criminal  matter» 
a  destructive  feature  of  the  French  Judicial  system  is 
the  secrecy  of  the  preliminary  investigation,  which, 
conducted  by  a  state  fbuctioiwry.  may  continue  for 
months.  No  counsel  for  the  defence  is  admitted  until 
the  case  is  brought  into  open  court.  There  are  no 
Juries  employed  for  minor  offences,  and  tlie  Jurors  of 
the  assise  courts  are  selected  with  great  care  from 
reputable  citizens.  They  give  mi^ot^ty  verdicts.  Appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  court  of  cassation  fh>m  the  decisions 
of  all  Jury  trials.— EUacoMoa.  The  educational  system 
of  France  is  nrssided  over  by  a  minister  of  public 
instruction.  There  has  been  a  long  struggle  between 
Church  and  State  for  Its  control,  the  dilute  being 
settled  in  1880  in  favor  of  the  Stete.  Compulsory  and 
free  public  education  now  exists  understate  control,  the 
privileges  of  the  Church  having  been  abolished,  and 
the  teaching  of  **  civic  morality,"  from  hand-books 
issued  by  the  state,  introduced.  Secondaiy  education 
may  be  obtained  in  /yeees  and  government  colleges,  and 
higher  education  in  the  uni verities  or /ocmK^  where 
instruction  of  a  higti  standard,  and  almost  free,  U  given. 
Practically  there  is  but  one  university  in  France,  which 
comprises  all  thefaemUi:  In  addition  there  are  church 
and  other  private  schools,  and  such  special  institutions 
as  the  College  de  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  many  others. — 
UeUmon,  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  dominant  religion 
of  F^  and  includes  about  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
population;  but  there  in  no  religious  restriction,  and 
everr  citizen  is  protected  in  the  exercise  of  his  religious 
opinions. — FiMfomoee.  B,j  tlie  budget  of  1896  the  revenue 
of  the  sUte  was  estimated  at  $689,66.3,418 ;  the  expend! 
tures  at  $689,583,640,  of  which  $24.'),958,210  were  ci^dited 
to  the  interest  and  other  cotits  of  the  public  debt,  whose 
grand  total  amounted  to  $0,207,050,500.  The  national 
debt  of  F.  very  largely  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country. — Armif  and  Navjf.  In  1896  the  active  and  re- 
serve army  of  F.  was  composed  of  26.800  officers,  and, 
in  round  numbers,  2,0002000  men;  the  first  reserve 
force,  18,192  offlcera,  and  733,600  men  ;  second  reserve 
force  18,857  officers  and  803,000  men;  making  a  toUl  of 
60,941  offlcera,  and  3,539,600  men.  The  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  army  consisted  of  549,091  men,  and  in- 
112,628  horses  and  3,720  guns.  The  navy  included  61 
iron-clads,  of  various  grades;  66  unarmored  ships, 
cruisers,  and  othen;  35  unarmored  gunboats;  27  other 
Yessels :  and  about  250  torpedo  boats,  the  total  number 
of  guns,  of  all  sizes,  being  5,985.  This  navy  was 
manned  by  4,947  officers,  and  73,290  seamen  and  marines. 
— OMoniei.  F.  has  numerous  and  extensive  colonial 
dependencies.  Her  once  large  colonial  provirfoe  in 
America  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  islands  of  a  total  area 
of  about  28,000  sq.  miles;  but  in  Africa  her  possessions 
are  large  and  growing,  consisting  of  the  once  kingdoms 
of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  a  very  large  district  on  the 
west  coast,  extending  far  inward  in  the  region  south  of 
the  Sahara,  with  another  iK>rth  of  the  Congo.  Of  her 
island  colonial  possessions  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned Madagascar,  now  under  French  control.  In 
Asia,  all  the  eastern  region  of  Indo-China,  including 
Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  Anam,  and  Tonquin,  is  under 
French  control,  the  whole  forming  a  large  rich,  and 
populous  country. — Hwf.  Before  the  time  of  Onsar, 
the  whole  of  il  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Transalpine  Gaul;  but  after  its  conquest  it  was 
divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Provtmda  Romanormn 
(Provence),  GaUica  AquiUmica,  Celtica,  and  Beigica,  In 
the  5th  centurv  it  was  subdivided  into  17  provinces, 
inclusive  of  all  the  territory  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  At  the  bitter  epoch  the  Germanic  nations 
be^n  to  pour  in  an  irresistible  torrent  over  Gaul; 
the  Visigoths  established  themselves  in  the  W.  and  S., 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  established 
a  kingdom  that  huted  till  about  540.  The  Durgun- 
dians,  in  a  similar  manner,  settled  in  the  E.,  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Rhine,  and  aften^ards  stretched 
along  the  Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  they  erected  lasted  until  nhout  532. 
The  Franks,  whose  dominion  swallowed  np  those  of 
both  the  foregoing  tribes,  had  been  long  settled  in  the 
N. ;  and  Pharamond,  their  chief  in  420,  is  considered 
the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  he  was  of  the 
first  or  Merovingian  race  of  Frankish  kings.  In  485 
Clovus  defeated  Byagrius,  the  Roman  general,  at  Sols- 


sons,  and  finally  extinguished  the  Roman  power  in 
the  W.,  and  in  607,  by  his  victory  over  the  Visigotha, 
he  rendered  himaelf  master  of  all  the  country  betwr^ii 
the  Loire  and  the  Garonne.  On  the  death  of  Cloris, 
in  511,  his  donUnfons  were  divided  into  fbnr  kingdooM, 
—those  of  Paris,  Mats,  Soissons,  and  Orleaaa,  fdt 
governed  by  one  of  his  four  sons.  These,  however, 
were  reunited  in  668.  In  T.t2  Cliaries  Martel  defeated 
the  Saracens,  who  had  effected  the  conquest  of  a  gmt 
part  of  the  S.  of  France,  and  ultimately  ext«>lied 
them  fkom  the  kingdom.  Under  Pepin  and  Ctiarlr- 
magne  the  country  was  relatively  pcisceful  and  pr*- 
penma;  but  after  the  latter's  death  things  rBtnmeu 
to  their  origloal  SUte  of  confusion.  Under  ni«imuiediate 
snooessor  F.  was  again  divided  into  four  parta,  and  tht 
Normans  begitn  to  mvage  it«  N.  provinces;  the  power 
of  the  nobility  also  ntpidly  IncrrMsed:  and  the  Ust  sov- 
ereign of  the  Carloviutdaii  dynasty,  Li>uis  V.,  in  986-T, 
possessed  only  tlie  town  of  l^>n.  His  sncoeaaor,  Hogli 
Capet,  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  the  founder  of  the 
third  race  of  kings,  governed  only  the  De-de-France, 
Picardy,  and  tlie  Orleaunais;  the  dnkea  of  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Aquitaine,  Qiuioitny,  Lorraine,  and  BnrguiMly, 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Varmasdois,  Too- 
loose,  and  aeraral  minor  aeigneoia,  ahared  among  then 
the  rest  of  the  m«idem  kingdom.  By  degrees,  bowev^-r, 
all  the  great  fiefs  fell  in  various  wiiya  to  the  ctowil 
Yermandois  was  united  to  it  by  Philip  Augmrtns :  Ton- 
louse  and  Perche,  by  Louis  IX. ;  Champagni*.  in  1274;  the 
Lyonnais,  DHiiphiny.and  Languedoc,ln  the  14th  century; 
Berri,  Normandy.  Oascony,  Burgundy,  A^Jon,  MaiDs, 
and  Provence,  in  the  15th ;  Bonrbonnais.  Anvergne,  Brit- 
tany, Lorraine,  and  considerable  territories  in  the  S.W^ 
in  the  16th;  and  Flandera,  Artois,  Franche-Comt^  and 
Alaace  in  the  17th  century.  While  the  monarchy  g^ned 
in  consistency  and  extent,  the  regal  power  was  making 
constant  advances.  The  political  righta  and  privileges 
which  the  nobles  exercised  nnder  the  feudal  system 
were  the  objects  of  continual  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  which,  though  sometimes  defeated,  were  in  most 
instances  successful.  At  length,  nnder  the  administra- 
tion of  Richelieu,  the  nobles  were  stripped  of  all  power; 
and  there  being  no  other  body  in  the  suta,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parliaments,  —  which  had  degenerated 
into  little  else  than  courts  of  law, —  that  ei^tyed  any 
constitutional  privileges,  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
raised  above  control.  Under  the  viginrona,  and  for  a 
lengthened  period  prosperous,  government  of  Lonis 
XIY.,  the  royal  prerogative  arrived  at  a  maximum. 
But  the  clone  of  this  reign  was  eminently  nnprosperoot; 
and  the  wara  in  which  Louie  Iwd  been  long  engaged, 
the  burdens  they  obliged  him  to  impose  on  his  sniijerts, 
and  the  vast  debts  he  had  contracted,  produced  not  only 
ffreat  suffering  and  misery,  but  al»o  great  disconteet 
During  the  regency  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  reiga 
of  Lotus  XV.,  abuses  of  all  aorts  multiplied  on  all  hands, 
and  were  no  longer  concealed  by  the  dazzling  splendor 
and  magnificence  of  the  preceding  period ;  the  most 
worthless  parasites  obtained  a  predominating  influence 
at  court;  the  command  of  fleeta  and  armies  was  in- 
tmsted  to  the  merest  imbeciles ;  the  finances  were  tn- 
volved  in  the  greatest  disorder ;  and  France  and  Borope 
were  scandalised  and  diagusted  by  the  groas  sensnality 
and  vulgar  profligacy  of  the  king  and  his  intimate  asso- 
citttm.  Lonis  XVI.,  who  ascended  the  throne  In  1774, 
was  actuated  by  the  beat  intentions,  but  be  wanted  the 
firmness  of  purpose  and  capacity  required  in  ao  deqieffate 
a  crisis.  The  abuses  that  infected  the  whole  fttaae  of 
society,  though  destructive  of  the  public  interests,  wers 
either  really  advantageous,  or  believed  to  be  so,  to  a  vMt 
number  of  persons,  including  tb**  nobility  and  clergy: 
and  it  would  have  reanired  a  mind  of  a  very  different 
order  fh>m  that  of  Louis  to  have  frustrated  the  solicita- 
tions, intrignes,  and  cabals  of  soch  powertul  parties,  and 
to  have  safely  carried  through  the  reforms  that  had  be- 
come Indiflpensable.  At  length,  after  a  variety  of  fntils 
expedients  had  been  in  vain  resorted  to,  it  was  resolved, 
in  1789,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  8toteM}eneraI,  whict. 
had  not  been  convened  since  1614,  Ibr  effecting  tha  neces> 
SNry  changes,  and  averting  a  public  bankruptcy.  This 
WMS  the  commencement  of  *«hat  tremendooa  revoluiion 
which  cost  Lonis  XVL  the  crown  and  hia  life,  and  de- 
stroyed every  yestige  of  the  govt,  and  inatitotioos  that 
existed  when  it  broke  out  The  atrodtlea  connected 
with  the  Revolution  were  the  wild,  but  not  unnatural 
exceases  of  an  uninstmcted  popnlace,  that  had  suddenly 
i»«en  emancipated  fh>m  a  state  of  extrone  degradation. 
The  proscriptions  and  anarchy  by  which  the  Revolution 
was  accompanied  continued  till  Napoleon  attained  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  talents  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  were  surpassed  only  by  his  ambition,  which, 
by  overstepping  all  bounds,  preci^tated  him  into  enter- 
prises that  ultimNtely  led  to  bis  overthrow.  In  1814, 
the  Bonrbon  wan  replaced  npon  the  throne ;  but  the  eld<>r 
branch  had  proflted  as  little  as  the  Stuarts  in  England, 
under  similsr  drcumstancea,  by  the  lessons  of  adversity, 
and  in  1830  they  were  re^xpelled  tnm  the  kingdom.  The 
crown  was  then  offered,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
Louis  Philippe,  Duke  d*Orleans,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted. He  has  the  merit  of  having  contributed,  uiuler 
very  difficult  circumstances,  to  maintain,  for  a  length- 
eneid  |>eriod,  the  peace  of  F.  and  Bnrope.    Bnt  he  elien- 


ated  the  public  by  his  plans  for  advandng  and  aorichioi 
his  children,  and  bv  the  cormption  which  pervade 
everv  department  of  his  government.    Tliis  led  to  the 


revolution  of  Feb.  24, 1848,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  presided  over  by  a  Provisfonal  Qovemment 
A  new  constitntion  having  been  yoted  by  a  **Oonstit- 
uent  Assembly  **  of  900  membara.  Prince  Loola  Napoleon 
was  elected  head  of  the-republic,fori  yaara.  by  6,562,843 
votes,  OB  the  10th  of  pec«m>s|y  >8|4  ^^^Princa  Presl- 
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dent  dteolTtd  the  Kational  AMonbly  by  a  eoitp  <rAal,* 
D«c  2,  1861,  and  baviog  remodelled  the  contututioD, ; 
•lipealed  to  uniTeml  suffrage,  which  declared  him  preai-  j 
dent  for  10  ynue,  by  7,439,216  rotea,  on  the  21>t  of  Dec, 
1861.  By  a  third  Tute,  LouIa  Napoleon  waa  choaen  Em-' 
peror  of  France,  br  7,864,216  agai  net  231,145  Totea,  on  the  | 
22d  of  NoT^18o2,  and  aeramcd  the  tiUe  Napoleon  UI^ 
Euperor  of  the  French,  on  the  Itt  of  Dec.,  1852.  For  an  I 
•cooont  of  the  hiatury  of  i*.  during  his  reign,  see  Napo-I 
LKOif  IIL  Since  the  close  of  the  disastrous  war  with  Ger- 
Bany  the  history  of  F.  has  been  one  of  continued  peace! 
and  prosperity,  under  the  sucosssiTe  presidencies  of 
Thiera  (1871),  McMahon  (1873),  Or«Ty  (1879),  Camot 
(1887).  Ossinilr-P4rier  (1895}.  and  Faure  (1896).  The 
immense  indemnity  of  500,000.(100  ftancs  demanded  by 
Onnany,  was  paid  by  Sept.,  1873,  and  F.  has  since  borne 
i^  enonniins  debt  without  serious  difBcul^.  Pop. 
(1891)  38,095,17a  _^ 
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A.B.  moMTntoiKye. 

418.  Pharamond. 

428.  Clodlon. 

447.  MerovaBtia. 

458.  Chiideric  I. 

481.  Gloria  I. 

f  Thierry  I.  ( Austraala  or  Meti). 
.«,   J  Clodoroir  (Orleana). 
"*•  ]  Childebert  I.  (Paris). 

I  aotair^  I.  (Soissons  or  Neastria). 
634.  Tbeodebert  I.  (MeU). 
648.  Theodebald  (MeU). 
668.  Clotalre  I.  Cfranoe). 


661. 


fCaribert  r  Paris). 

Oontran  (Orleans  and  BorgandyX 

Chllperio  I.  (Soiswns). 
I  Sigebert  I.  (Austrasia> 
676.  Childebert  n.  (Austrnda). 
688.         Ditto.        (Burgundy). 
6M.  Qotalre  II.  (Soissons). 
613.       Ditto.       (France). 
ga«   (Thierry  II.  (Burgundy). 
"^  1  Theodebert  IL  (Austrasia). 
688.  Dagobert  I. 
_t  /Sigebert  II.  (Austrasia). 
^  ICloris  n.  (Soissons  and  Burgundy). 
666.  CloTls  n.  (France). 
Mm   (Clotalre  III.  (Soissons  and  Burgundy). 
^"'  1  Chiideric  II.  (Austrasia). 
670.  ChUderic  II.  (Prance). 
g.»   r  Dagobert  IL  (AustrasU). 
^^  jiThlenT  III.  (Soissons  and  Burgundy). 
681.  CIotIs  IIT.  (Nenstria  and  Burgundy). 
686.  Childebert  III.  - 
711.  Dagobert  III.     "  « 

716.  Chflperic  IL       -  « 

717.  Clotalre  IV.  "  « 
720.  Thierry  IV.  «  « 
737.  (Interregnum.) 

741  Chiideric  III.     *•  " 

CAMhonytQiAHs. 
A.n. 


A.  a. 

7&2.  Pepin  (the  Short). 

768.  Charles  I..  Charle 

magna  (the  Great). 
814.  Louis  L,  (le  IMbon- 

uaire). 
MO.  Charl««II.(theBald.) 
877.  Louis  IL  (the  Stam- 


870.  Louis 


Tii, 


and  Carlo- 


181  Cbrioman  (alone). 


987.  Hugh  Capet 

096.  Robert  IL 
IQSl.  Henry  I. 
1060.  Philip  I. 
1106.  Loula  VI.  (the  Fat.) 
1137.  Louis    VIL    (the 

Touns.) 
1180.  PhUip  n..  Augustus. 
12S.  LoulsVIIL(theUon.) 


884.  Charles  the  Fat  (em- 
peror). 

887.  Eudes. 

808.  Charles  IIL  (the  Sim- 
ple.) 

021  Robert  I. 

928.  Rudolph,  (or  Baonl.) 

•36.  Louis  IV.,  (d'Outre- 
mer.) 

064.  Lothalre. 

084.  Louis  V.(le  Faineant) 

OAFBTIAirS. 

1226.  LonisIX.  (St.  Louis.) 
1270.  PhilipnL(theBold.i 
1286.  Philip  IV.  (the  FWr.) 
1314.  LouU  X..  the  Head- 
strong (Hutin). 
1816.  John  I. 
1316.  Philip  V.  (the  Long.) 
1321  CharlesIVXtheFalr.) 


B008B  OP  TALOn. 


1318.  Philip  VL.deValois. 
1350.  John  U.  (the  Good.) 
1364.  CharieaV.  (theWlse.) 
1880.  CbarXm  VI. 
1421  Charles  VIL 
1461.  Louis  XL 
1483.  Charlea  Vni. 


1498.  Louis  Xn. 
1615.  Francis  L 
1547.  Henry  IL 
1560.  Francis  IL 
1660.  Charles  IX. 
1674.  Henry  IIL 


BOUSI  OP  BOtTRBON, 


IMI.  HenryrV(ofNaTHrre) 
1610.  Loni8Xnt(theJust.) 
IMai  LonlsXIV.(leOrand) 
1T16.  Look  XV.  (the  Well- 
beloved.) 


1774.  Louis  XVI. 
1703.  Louis  XVn.  (merely 
nominally  a  king). 


1701  Omvention. 
1T96.  Dirsctory. 


TBI  BXPUBUC. 

I  1700.  ConsuUte. 


THB  mpni. 

1»4.  Napolran  I.  I  1815.  Napoleon  L  (again). 

1814.  LoolsXVin.  (king).!  vipu«> 

BOOSK  OP  BOUmilON  RBSTORBD. 

im.  Louis  XVIIL  I  1824.  Charles  X 

BOVn  OP  OSLBANS. 

W30.  Louis  Philippe  I.      |  1848.  RepubUc 

TBI  BXPniB  RBSTOBBD. 

1«1  Napoleon  III.  |    1870,  Thb  RiPUBua 


Fraaee,  (Isle  oH)   See  MAuunus. 

Fnuiee*s  Creek,  in  Witamsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Manitowoc  co. 

Fnui'ecflTllle,  in  Indiana^  a  post-Tillage  of  Pulaski 
CO.,  abt  40  m.  N.  of  Lafayette. 

Fnuiee'sat  an  isUnd  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  RIo-daJaneiro, 
a  short  distence  S.W.  of  Cape  Frio. 

Fnuicbe-OoiiiM,  (franMh  ibom'toi,)  an  ancient  pror. 
of  France,  adjacent  to  Switaerland  and  Lorraine.  Its 
capital  was  Beaancon,  and  it  is  now  divided  into  the  deps. 
of  Uaute-SaOne,  Jura,  and  Donba.  This  prorinoe,  con- 
quered by  the  Franks  in  534,  formed  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  and  was  bestowed  on  Philip  n.  of  Spain 
on  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
France,  in  1550.  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in  1668,  and 
restored  It  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
May  12, 1668.  He  conquered  it  maadn  in  1674,  and  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  France  by  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Nlme- 
guen.  Sept  17, 1678. 

Fmn'cbtne,  n.  [If'r.,  from  franc,  free.  See  Fbaitk.I 
Freedom :  liberty ;  a  psdticular  privilege  or  ri^t  granted 
by  a  sorereign  or  state  to  an  IndlTidual  or  to  a  number 
of  persons. — The  right  of  voting  in  an  election. 

~e.  a.   To  enfranchise;  to  make  free.    See  KBP&ANCBiaB. 

Fr»n'eblseiiieiit,  n.    See  Bxfraboribbmbnt. 

Franela,  (/ran'cA«-a, )an  eminent  painter,  whose  real 
name  was  Francbsco  Raiboumi,  was  b.  at  Bologna  in 
1450.  It  la  now  known  that  Fbaitcbsoo  da  Boumb a, 
celebrated  as  a  type-fonnder,  la  the  same  person  as  F.  the 
painter.  In  his  vouth  he  was  a  goldsmith  and  an  en- 
graver of  medals,  but  afterwards  applied  liimself  wholly 
to  painting.    Being  emploved  by  Rafaelle,  in  1517,  to 

Elace  his  picture  of  St  Cecilia  in  a  church  at  Bologna,  it 
I  said  that  he  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty,  and  con- 
vincod  of  his  own  inferiority  to  Rafaelle,  that  he  fell  into 
a  desponding  state,  which  hastened  his  end.  He  had,  how- 
ever, nearly  lived  his  threescore  yean  and  ten.  D.  1618. 

FnUB'etl^  De.  Jobb  Gabpab  Rodbioubs,  the  celebrated 
dictator  of  Paraguay,  was  the  son  of  a  small  French  pro- 
prietor In  that  country,  and  b.  at  Assun^ion,  in  1757. 
Uis  mother  was  a  Creole.  Arrived  at  the  proper  age, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cordova,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  church ;  but  his  plans  underwent  a  change 
while  he  was  still  a  student,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
native  town  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  he  began 
his  public  career  as  a  barrister.  His  high  reputation 
for  leaniing,  but  still  more  for  honesty  and  indepen- 
dence, procured  him  an  extensive  practice;  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  legal  punuits  for  thirty  years,  vary- 
ing his  professional  avocations  with  a  perusal  of  the 
French  Encydopmdic  writers,  and  with  the  studv  of 
mathematics  and  mechanicHl  philosophy,  to  which  he 
remained  addicted  throughout  his  life.  In  1811,  soon 
after  the  revolution  in  the  Spanish  possessions  of  South 
America  became  general,  Dr.  F.,  then  in  his  54th  year, 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  independent  jnnta  of 
Paraguay ;  and  such  was  the  ability  he  displayed  in  this 
capacity,  that  on  the  formation  of  a  new  congress,  called 
in  1813,  he  was  appointed  consul  of  tlie  republic,  with 
Yegros  for  his  colleague.  From  this  moment  the  affaira 
of  his  countrv  un(terwent  a  favorable  change;  the 
finances  were  husbanded  ;  peac9  waa  obtained  In  Para- 
guay, while  the  rest  of  the  South  Aro<*rican  continent 
was  a  prey  to  anarchy;  and  the  people's  gratitude  to  their 
deliverer  was  characteristically  exhibited  in  conferring 
upon  him,  in  1817.  unlimited  despotic  authority,  which 
he  exercised  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    D.  1840. 

FrAB'etc,  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks,  or  to  their  lan- 
guage; Frankish. 

Fnui'ela  I.,  King  of  France,  b.  1404,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  iu  1515,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIL.  who  died 
without  male  issue.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended,  than 
he,  as  gjandson  of  Valentino  of  Milan,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  nrmy  to  assert  his  right  over  the  Mila- 
nese. The  Swiss,  who  opposed  him  in  his  entry  into 
the  duchy,  were  defeated  at  Marignano  (or  MelegnanoX 


Fig.  1061.  —  pbaxcis  i.,  kino  op  PR^Nce. 
and  Milan  felt  inimedintely  after  thin  victory.  After  a 
short  war  with  KnKUnd,  the  famous  interview  between 
Henry  VIII.  snd  F.  took  place.  In  1620.  in  Flanders, 
which,  from  the  magnificence  displayed  on  the  occasion, 
was  called  **  tho  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  q.  v.  In 
the  same  year,  Charles  V.  of  Spain  baring  inherited  the 
empire  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  F.  laid  claim  to 


the  imperial  dignity,  and  declared  war  against  hto 
rival.  In  this  struggle,  however,  he  met  wi&  nothing 
but  reverses.  After  the  defeat  of  Marshal  Lautrec  at 
Bicoca.  In  1522,  the  ratreat  of  Bonnlvet,  and  Bayard's 
death  (see  these  names),  F.  was  himself,  in  1525,  lieaten 
at  Pavia,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  flght  had  been  a 
fierce  one,  and  the  king  wrote  to  his  mother,  **  All  is 
lost,  except  honor."  Led  captive  into  Spain,  he  only 
recovered  his  liberty  at  the  cost  of  an  onerous  treatv, 
signed  at  Madrid  in  1526;  but  which  was  not  entirely 
carried  out  He  Immediately  recommenced  the  war  In 
Italy,  met  with  fresh  defeats,  and  concluded  a  second 
treaty  at  Oambral,  in  1520.  He  once  more  invaded 
Italy,  in  1536.  and,  after  various  successes,  consented  to  a 
definitive  arrangement  at  Crespi,  in  1644.  by  which  the 
French  were  excluded  fh>m  Italy,  though  Milan  was 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  F.  He  d. 
at  the  Chiteau  de  Rambouillet,  1647,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Henry  IL  —  F.  was  a  friend  to  arts  and  litera- 
ture, which  fiomrlshed  during  his  reign ;  and  he  was 
called  the  **  Fathmr  of  Lettera."  Justice,  also,  began  to  be 
better  administered  in  his  reign.  He  fonndhad  the  Royal 
College  of  France,  the  Koyal  Library,  and  built  several 
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FBANas  U.,  King  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II, 
and  his 
aueen  Ca- 
tnerine  de 
Medlcis,  B. 
at  Fon- 
talnebleau, 
1544.  He 
succeeded 
his  fkther 
in  July, 
1560.  hav- 
ing In  the 
preceding 
year  mar- 
ried Mary 
Stuart, 
dan  g  h  t  e  r 
of  James  * 
V.  of  Scot- 
land. H  e 
made  the 
cardinal  of 
Lorraine 
flnt  minis- 
ter, and  his 
brother, 
the  duke  of 
GuiBe.com- 
mander^i  n- 
chief.  The 
insol  e  n  c  e 
and  cruelty 
of  their 
rule  pro- 
duced pro- 
found dis- 
con  tent 

and  led  to  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  the  beginninf 
of  the  civil  war  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  states-general  were  convoked  at  Orleans  in  1560,  and 
the  prince  of  (}onda,  who  had  Joined  the  Protestants,  was 
there  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  death ;  bnt  the  sentence 
was  not  executed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
king  soon  after,  Dec.,  1660. 

Fnuieis  I.,  Bmperor  of  (Germany,  b.  1708,  was  the  son 
of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  Inherited  this  duchy 
from  his  fiither.  in  1720,  and  six  yean  afterwards  ex- 
changed it  for  that  of  Tuscany,  which  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Medlcis  had  rendered  vacant.  In  1736  he 
married  Maria  Theresa,  the  danghter  of  the  Kmperor 
Charles  VI.  On  the  deeth  of  the  latter,  he  disputed  the 
imperial  dignity  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whom 
France  supported,  and  who  took  the  name  of  Charles 
VII.;  he  was,  however,  defeated,  and  Francis  reigned 
peaceably  for  twenty  yeara.  D.  1766.  —  His  character 
was  tarnished  by  avarice.  He  had  sixteen  children, 
among  whom  was  Joseph  IL,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 

Fbangis  n..  Bmperor  of  Oermany,  and  I.  of  Austria,  b. 
1768,  succeeded  his  father,  Leopold  II..  in  1702,  as  em- 
peror  of  Oermany,  king  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  tc.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  ^d  to  sustain 
a  war  against  France,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and 
was,  in  1707,  obliged  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  Netherlands  end  Lonibardy. 
Another  war  taking  place  with  the  same  power,  he  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  in  the  first,  and  was  beaten  at 
Marengo,  and  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Lunerille,  in  1801, 
all  his  possessions  on  the  Rhine.  In  a  third  campaign, 
undertaken  In  1805,  th^  French  were  victorious  over  his 
armies  at  Klchingen.  Ulm,  and  Austerlits;  and  the 
treaty  of  Presbnrg  still  further  diminished  his  territory. 
Renouncing  now  tho  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  he 
took  that  of  Austria,  under  the  nsme  of  Francis  I.  He 
tried  again  tho  fate  of  bettlett  in  1800;  but  the  defsats 
of  Eckmtlhl  and  Wngram  led  to  the  peace  of  Schfin- 
brunn ;  to  cement  which  more  stromrly,  his  daughter 
Maria  Ixinisa  was,  in  1810,  given  to  Napoleon  I.  Not- 
withstanding this  alliance,  however,  he,  in  1813,  Joined 
the  coalition  against  his  son-in-law,  and  oontributMl  con- 
siderably to  his  overthrow.  The  treaties  of  1815  put 
him  again  in  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
territory,  and  he  reigned  peaceably  till  his  death  in 
18S6.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  who,  In 
his  turn,  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
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Fnuiela  Joaepb,  Chaklu,  Smperor  of  Anstria,  b. 
1830,  Mcended  the  throne,  Doc.  2. 1848.  On  monnting 
the  throne  he  Iband  the  empire  thaken  by  internal  di»- 
■ensiona;  and  his  flnt  step  wm  to  promise  a  free  and 
constitutional  government  to  the  country.  The  course 
of  events,  however,  compelled  him  to  close  the  national 
assembly,  and  to  assame  absolute  power.  Assisted  by 
Prince  Bchwartzenberg,  and  after  his  death  by  Count 
Buol  and  Uaron  Bach,  he  centralised  the  governments 
of  his  heterogeneous  nationalities  at  Vienna,  and,  aided 
by  nerr  Yon  Brilck,  inaugurated  a  series  of  fiscal  and 
oommercial  reforms  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the 
middle  classes.  In  1853-4,  the  emperor  endeavored, 
though  in  vain,  to  induce  the  Citar  Nicholas  to  abandon 
his  ambitions  designs  against  Turkey,  and  further  ex- 
dted  that  autocrat's  displeasure  by  refusing  to  aarist 
Russia  against  the  Western  Powers,  whose  rulers  also 
felt  aggrieved,  because  he  resolved  to  remain  neutral, 
and  declined  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  name  into  their 
scale.  The  unwillingness  of  Austria  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Western  Powers  has  been  severely  pun- 
ished, for  had  she  Joined  the  alliance  against  Rusna  in 
1854,  in  all  probability  Louis  Napoleon  would  not  have 
crossed  the  Alps  and  dictated  the  peace  of  Tillafhinca. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  her  reluctance 
to  act  against  Russia  in  that  war  vras  the  cause  of  her 
losing  Lombardy  three  years  later.  The  emperor  is  tall 
and  handsome.  At  Soiferino  he  gave  proof  of  bravery 
amounting  almost  to  ranhness.  In  April,  1854,  he  mar- 
ried  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Amalie  Kugenie,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  Maximilian  Joseph,  and  condn,  on  her 
mother's  ride,  to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  assembled  at 
Vienna  to  consider  the  terms  of  a  peace,  July  20, 1804, 
^hich  was  concluded  Oct.  30.  The  convention  of  Oas- 
tein,  signed  Aug.  14,  1865,  which  transferred  the  gov< 
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emment  of  Schleswig  to  Prussia,  and  that  of  Holstein 
to  Austria,  was  a  few  days  after  confirmed  by  the  em- 
peror  and  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Salsburg.  The  em- 
peror issued  an  important  manifesto  to  his  people,  Sept. 
20,  in  which  he  expressed  very  conciliatory  intentions 
towards  the  peoples  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  At  the 
beginning  of  1866,  the  armaments  against  Prussia  com- 
menced, and  an  imperial  ordei  was  iMiued  May  6,  placing 
the  whole  army  on  a  war-footing,  and  concentrating  the 
army  of  the  north  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Bohemia  and  Sile- 
sia. The  emperor  published  a  manifesto  relative  to  the 
impending  contest,  June  17,  the  Prussian  minister  hav- 
ing received  his  passports  June  12.  The  emperor  showed 
much  devotion  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  and  the 
fortunes  of  vrar  having  proved  adverse  (see  Prussia),  at 
once  made  peace  and  applied  his  energies  to  the  difficult 
task  of  reconstructing  the  empire.  In  1867,  the  emperor 
put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  of  Hungary  by  re^Htablish- 
ing  the  constitution  of  that  country  ;  and  on  June  8, 
he  was  crowned  at  pMth  as  king  of  Hungary,  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  There  was  a  memorable  meeting 
of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  Russi:i  and  Austria  at 
Berlin  in  1872.  Francis  Jo!<eph  visited  the  emperor 
of  Russia  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1874,  and  was  visited  by 
the  king  of  Italy  in  1N81. 

Fr»nels  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  the  son  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  twice  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father 
he  carried  on  tlie  government  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  riceroy ;  first  in  1812,  when  a  constitution  was 
granted  to  Sicily ;  and  afterwards  in  1820,  during  the 
troubles  which  broke  out  in  Naples  and  Palermo.  He 
mounted  the  throne  in  1825,  and  died  1K30,  without  hav- 
ing achieved  anything  remarkable. —  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ferdinand  II.  (Bomba),  who.  dying  in  1859,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Francis  II.,  who  lost  his  throne  in  1861. 

Franets,  (Si.,)  or  FRA?ias  op  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  Franciscan  friars,  was  born  at  Assisi,  in  Um- 
bria,  in  1182.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  was 
said  to  be  of  dissolute  habits ;  but  on  recovering  from  a 
dangerous  illnuss  he  became  enthusiastically  devout,  and 
devoted  himself  to  solitude.  Joyfully  undergoing  every 
species  of  penance  and  mortification.  Thinking  his  ex> 
travagance  proceeded  from  insanity,  his  father  had  him 
closely  confined ;  and  at  length,  being  taken  before  the 
bishop  of  Assisi,  in  order  formally  to  resign  all  claim  to 
his  paternal  estate,  he  not  only  assented  to  it,  but  liter- 
ally stripMd  himself.  He  was  now  looked  upon  as  a 
saint;  and  great  numbers  Joining  him  in  his  vow  of 


poverty,  he  drew  up  rules  for  their  use,  which  being 
sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  the  order  of  Francis- 
cans vras  established.  So  rapidi  v  did  they  increase,  that 
in  1210  he  held  a  chapter  which  was  attended  by  5000 
flriars.  After  having  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  convert 
the  sultan  Meleddin,  he  returned  to  .^ssisi,  where  lie  n. 
in  1226,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1230. 

Fnui'cbl  de  Paolo,  SC,  b.  at  Paulo,  Calabria,  1416. 
He  was  brought  up  in  a  Franciscan  convent;  and  re- 
tired to  a  cell  on  -  the  desert  part  of  the  coast,  where  he 
soon  obtained  followers,  built  a  monastery,  and  thus 
commenced  a  new  order,  called  MimMS.  He  ei^Joined 
on  his  disciples  a  total  abstinence  from  wine,  flesh,  and 
fish :  besides  which  they  were  always  togo  liarefoot  and 
never  sleep  on  a  bed.  D.  in  France,  1607,  and  was  can- 
onized by  Leo  X. 

Francis  de  Sales,  St.,  bishop  of  Geneva,  founder  of 
the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  was  liorn  of  a  noble  Savoyard 
fitmily,  at  the  chiteao  of  Sales,  near  Geneva.  In  1667. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  studied  law  at 
Padua,  and  having  a  strong  bent  to  theology  and  a  re- 
ligious life,  entered  the  Church.  Enrnest  and  success- 
ful as  a  preacher,  he  was  sent,  in  1594,  with  hie  kins- 
man, Louis  de  Sales,  to  preach  in  the  duchy  of  Chablals, 
and  bring  back,  if  possible,  to  the  Catholic  church  the 
followers  of  Calvin.  He  had  a  large  measure  of  success. 
His  conferences  with  ThAodore  de  B^se, Calvin's  succes- 
sor, at  Geneva,  were,  however,  without  result.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1602,  preached  there  with  great  success,  and 
steadily  refused  the  offers  of  dignities  made  by  the 
French  king.  The  same  year  he  vras  appointed  bishop 
of  Geneva,  and  taking  St.  Charles  Borromeo  as  his 
model,  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  reform  of  the 
diocese  and  its  monasteries.  He  was  disinterested  and 
flree  firom  worldly  ambition,  and  declined  the  offer  of  a 
cardinal's  hat  and  the  renewed  invitations  of  the  king  of 
France.  In  1610  he  founded  the  Order  of  the  Visitetion, 
of  which  the  first  directress  was  his  friend  Madame  de 
Chantal.  He  was  sent  again  to  Paris  in  1618,  and  died 
in  1622.  His  best  known  works  are  the  *'  Introduction 
de  la  Vie  Mvote,"  "*  I'hiloth^e,  on  Traits  de  Tamour  de 
Dieu,"  and  his  **  Lettres  Spirituelles.**  He  was  canon- 
ised by  Pope  Alexander  \II.  in  1665. 

Franela'ean,  n.  pi,  (EceL  Hut.)  One  of  the  four 
orders  of  mendicant  friars,  who  were  termed  Francis- 
cans after  their  founder  St  Francis ;  Gray,  from  their 
grav  clothing;  and  Minor,  or  Minorites,  in  token  of 
thrtr  humility.— 
The  order  was  es- 
tablished by  St. 
Francis  at  Assisi,  in 
Naples,  in  1208.  It 
was  distinguished 
by  vows  of  absolute 
poverty  and  a  re- 
nunciation of  all 
the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  the  members 
being  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  hav- 
ing any  property 
whatever.  Therule 
of  the  order,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Pope 
in  1210  and  12^ 
destined  them  to 
beg  and  preach. 
The  popes  granted 
them  many  exten- 
sive privileges, 
which  excited  the 
envy  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  secular 
clergy,  upon  whose 
rights  they  often 
made  great  en- 
croachments ;  and  they  refused  to  acknowledge  any  au- 
thority whatever  but  that  of  the  Pope.  They  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  at  length  comprised  many 
thousand  monasteries,  all  established  by  alms  and  con- 
tribuUons.  The  Oipuchins,  the  FratictUi,  the  Obser- 
vants^  and  the  Clares  or  Clarisse*,  are  branches  of  the  /*., 
which  has  at  all  times  maintained  its  popularity  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Since  the  French  revolution, 
the  number  has  of  course  been  very  much  diminished, 
the  order  having  been  suppressed  in  more  than  one 
kingdom ;  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  numerous  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chtu-ch.  Many  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions are  mainly  supplied  by  Franciscans,  and  they  pos- 
sess convents  in  almost  every  part  of  tne  world. 

Franels'eo,  (San,)  in  Califomia.  Sf^e  S&ir  Francuoo. 

Francls'co,  (Sfto,)  in  Brazil.  See  SXo  FRAifrisoo. 

Francis'eo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Gibson  oo., 
abt.  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Evansville. 

Franeis'eo,  in  N.  Onrolitui,  a  P.  0.  of  Stokes  oo. 

Francln'co,  in  Michigan,  a  post-offlce  of  Jackson  co. 

Fran'clstown,  in  New  Hamp$hire,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 
P>9p.  (18^)7)  abt.  IRN).    Generally  spelled  Francestowm. 

Fran'cliivllie,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Crawford  co., 
about  31  m.  W.S.W.  of  Macon. 

Fran'clsvllle,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Boone  oo. 

Fran'cls  Xavler,  (Si.)    See  Xatikr. 

Franck'er.  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Friesland,  0 
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gona,  and  after  a  course  of  SO  ro.  fiUliug  into  tbs  ! 
terranean,  1  m.  from  Tarragona. 

Fran'COlln,  f*.  {Zod.)  A  geaus  of  birds,  cloM»ly  allied 
to  Partridges,  fh>m  wliich  they  are  only  diMtinguished  by 
a  stouter  bill,  and  a  large  taiL  The  species  arr  natiTcs 
of  the  Old  Worid. 

Fran'COllte,  n.  (Min,)  A  variety  of  apatite  or  phos- 
phate of  lime,  q.  v. 

Franeo'nla.  This  name  was  originally  applied  to  tba 
German  country  on  both  siUtti  of  the  Maine,  which  ww 
colonized  by  Prankish  settlers  under  Thierry  L,  eldest 
son  of  Clovis  I.,  who  snccet^led  to  his  other's  Oermaa 
possessions  in  511.  Conrad,  Duke  or  Count  of  JPranoo- 
nia,  vras  elected  King  of  Germany  Nov.  8,  911,  and  prin- 
ces of  the  same  liouse  occupied  the  throne  from  1(^ 
till  1250.  The  Emperor  Wenceslnus,  in  1387,  divided  tba 
empire  into  four  circles,  of  which  Franconia  and  Tbo- 
ringia  constituted  one ;  and  Maximilian  I.,  in  1512,  erect- 
ed Franconia  into  a  distinct  circle.  In  1806  it  was 
divided  among  WUrteniberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Osssel,  the 
Saxon  duchies,  and  Bavaria,  but  since  1814  the  greater 
part  luis  belonged  to  Bavaria,  where  the  districts  or 
circles  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Franconia  wov  es- 
tablished in  1837.  Vpper  F.  includes  the  N.E.  portioa 
of  Bavaria.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  as  the 
Maine,  Raab,  Saale,  *c.,  and  it  is  intersected  by  the 
Fichtelgebirge  and  by  the  hilly  rsTines  of  the  BShmer-. 
Frauken-,andSteiger-Wald.  The  valleys  prodnoe  good 
crops  and  fhiit,  and  the  district  is  rich  in  minerala 
MiddU  /%  whkh  abuts  upon  Wtlrtemberg.  is  intcraectcd 
by  branches  of  the  FranconUn  Jura  chain,  but  has  few 
rivers  of  importance  besides  the  Regnitz  and  Altmahl, 
which  are  connected  by  the  great  Ludwig  Canal.  It 
produces  good  wine,  but  is  principally  celebrated  for  its 
nop-garden£.  Lower  F.,  which  occupies  the  N.W.  part 
of  Bavaria,  is  traversed  by  the  Spessart,  the  RbSnge- 
birge,  and  the  Steiger-Wald,  and  watered  by  the  Maine 
and  Saale.  It  is  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  of  cba 
Franconian  circles,  and  is  celebrate<i  for  the  excellencs 
of  its  vriues,  the  Steiner  and  Leister.  The  district  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  q>rings  at  Kissingen,  Brtickeoaii, 
Orb,  and  Wipfeld.—  See  Bayaria. 

Franeo'iila,  in  Jfiaaesote,  a  township  of  CUsago  so; 
pop.  about  300. 

Franeo'nla,  in  Nne  ffampfhire,  a  post-tovmship  of 
Grafton  co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.  l>y  W.  of  Crmcord.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
White  Mountains,  and  contains  the  celebrated  natural 
curiosity  called  the  OM  Man  of  the  MmnUain,  consist- 
ing of  5  Immense  granite  blocks,  on  an  overhanging 


m.  from  the  Zuyder-Z«^ ;  pnp.  4.500. 
raneols,  r/ranje^Kww.)  rFr.,Frai 
Francis,  St.,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Ouadaloupe,  7^ 


Francis.]  See  FRANas. 


m.  from  St.  Ann.    Sugar  and  cotton  works  are  exten- 
sively carried  on.     /^.  5,000. 
Franco'll,  a  small  river  of  Spain,  rising  abt.  3  m.  from 
Prades,  in  Catalonia;  thence  flowing  through  Tarra- 
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(White  Mountains.) 
cliff  of  Profile  or  Jackson  Mountain,  so  disposed  that, 
as  seen  fhim  the  road  1,000  feet  below,  they  closely  rs> 
sembte  the  outline  of  a  human  face.  The  S.  branch  sf 
the  Ammonoosnck  River  passes  through  the  township, 
and  exhibits  the  most  sublime  scenery  (see  Fig.  1065.) 
The  township  abounds  in  magnetic  Iron. 

Franeo'nla,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Pntnam  co.,  on  the 
Auglaize  River,  abt  120  m.  N.W.  of  Oolumbna 

Franeo'nla,  in  Afuuytvania,  a  post-township  of  Moal 
gomery  co.,  abt  15  n%  N.  of lYorristoJfn.  ^  ^ 
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Fnuiiibll'Hjr*  «.  [L.L0iU/ram0ibaUat.]  The  itatd 
or  qtMlitr  of  Iwing  fnuigible. 

Fnui'irlDle,  a.  [L.  UiU/ratiffibais^  from  UkU/ranao, 
to  brcmk.  8m  FraoiulJ  That  may  be  broken ;  brittle ; 
fragile ;  easily  broken. 

Fmn'firibleneas,  n.  Frangibility. 

Fnui'i^piuie,  n.  A  species  of  pastry  chiefly  made 
with  cream  and  almonds.  —  A  perfume  of  jasmine. 

Fimnk,  a.  [A.  S.  Francan^  the  Franks ;  O.  Ger./ranoo, 
free,  ingenuous ;  Fr.  franc,  true,  open,  sincere;  It.  and 
8p./ra»oo ;  Icel.  Prakkar,  the  Franks,  is  formed  from 
fraeki^  warlike,  powerful,  or  from/radnn,brave,spirited, 
free.]  Brave;  spirited;  free;  free  in  uttering  real  sen- 
timents; not  resenred;  using  no  disguise;  open;  in- 
genuous ;  candid ;  leading  to  the  utterance  of  one's  sen- 
timents without  reeerTe,  as  a  disposition ;  without  con- 
ditions or  compensation,  as  a  gift 

—a.  A  name  given  by  the  Qreeks,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  other 
eastern  nations,  to  a  Christian.  It  probablyoriginated 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  in  which  the  French  par- 
ticolarly  distinguished  themselves.  —  Bee  F&amu. 

—A  letter  sent,  or  the  privilege  of  sending  letters,  by 
man,  fr^e  of  postage. 

~e.  a.    To  free  from  postage  or  expense,  as  letters. 

Fnuik'-eliase,  n.  {Law.)  A  liberty  of  tn^  chase 
within  the  precincts  of  a  forest. 

FrsmlienDeng,  a  town  of  IIease-Ca8sel,80  miles  from 
Chssei.  Hant^fr  Woollen  stuffs,  cotton,  and  leather. 
Bap.  3,500.  —  Another,  in  Saxony,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Mnlde,  7  miles  fk-om  Chemnitx.  Mantuf.  Linen  and  cot- 
ton wearing ;  mining  is  also  carried  on.  The  place  is  of 
oonsiderHble  im|K>rtance. 

FraakenbAiis'eii,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  on 
the  Wipper,  SO  m.  from  Erfurt;  pep,  8,000. 

FrMikenla'eeiev  n.  pL  [Alter  ^hn  Frankeniua,  pro* 
liMBor  of  botany  at  Upsal.1  (BoT.)  The  FrankenJads,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Vtolala,  consisting  of  herbs  and 
BDdershrubs  much  branched,  with  opposite  exstipalate 
leaves  and  sessile  flowers ;  calvx  tabular,  furrowed,  per- 
risteut;  petals  unguiculate,  4  or  6,  hypogynons;  sta^ 
nuns  hypogynons,  distinct ;  ovary  snperior,  lulled,  with 
parietal  placentas;  fruit  capsular,  l-celled,  inclosed  in 
the  calyx  and  dehiscing  in  a  septlciJal  manner ;  seeds 
Booieroas ;  embryo  straight,  erect,  in  the  middle  of  al- 
bumen. The  plants  of  the  order  chiefly  occur  in  the 
■ooth  of  Kurope  and  north  of  Africa,  but  are  found  in 
other  parts.  They  are  mucilaginous  and  slightly  aro- 
matic The  leaves  of  a  species  of  fieatsonia  are  used  at 
St.  Helena  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Frsm'keolafli,  in  Midu^uM,  a  village  uf  tiaglnaw  oo., 
about  6  m.  E.  of  Saginaw. 

Fnm'keiiaiatli,  in  Mkkiyan,  a  post-township  of 
Ssffioaw  CO. 

FnmkcnstelB  Oa«l('eN-«<riM),  a  town  of  Silesia,  37 

m.  8. 8.  E.  of  Breshiu.    Pop.  ( 1896)  7,330. 
Fran'kenthaly  a  manufacturing  town  of  Germany, 
io  Bavaria,  on  the  Iseuach,  10  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Spirea. 
h>p.  lUSHo)  7,201. 

Fnw'kcntnuit,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Saginaw 
cu.,  abf.  9  m.  !£.  of  Saginaw  city. 

Frank Yord,  in  Dflaware^  a  pust-rillage  of  Sussex  co., 
abt  56  m.  S.  by  K.  of  Dover. 

FrankT*rd,  in  Minnetotaj  a  post- village  and  township 
of  Mower  co. 

FnmkYord,  in  Miuouri,  a  pos^village  of  IMke  co., 

•U.  80  m.  N.K.  of  Jeffenon  city. 
Fnmk'rord,  in  Nno  Jer$t]f,  a  township  of  Snsitex 
ca 

Fnuik'ford,  in  Pauujflvania^  a  borough  indnded 
within  the  chartered  limiU  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
abt.  &  m.  N.K.  of  the  SUte  House. 

—A  village  of  Beaver  oo. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Cumberland  co.,abt.  10  m.N. 
orCarible. 

Fnuik'ferd,  In  W.  Virginia^  a  post-village  of  Green- 
brier co.,  abt  10  m.  N.S.  of  Lewisburg. 

FrMik'ford  Creek,  in  Pmntjflvania.    See  Tacoitt. 

FrMik'fort,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
CO.,  abt  75  m.  W.  bv  S.  of  Huntsville. 

FrmmkYert,  in  lUi»out  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 

abt.  100  m.  8.  by  S.  of  Spriii8[fle1d. 
-A  village  and  township  of  Will  co.,  abt  13  m.  B.  of 
Joliet 

Fraak'tert,  in  Indiana,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Clinton  oo., 

on  L.  E.  A  W.  and  three  other  railroads,  24  m.  E.  S.  S. 

of  lAmyette ;  has  some  manufactures  and  a  good  local 

trkde.    Aip.  (1887)  about  7,IUU. 

FrABk'lBrt,  in  lotso,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co. 

—A  village  of  Webster  cu.,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  about 

»  m.  below  Fort  Dodge. 
Fnuik'tort,  in  KetUuet^,  a  city,  capital  of  the  State, 
and  seat  of  Justice  of  Franklin  co.,  on  the  Kentucky 
river,  about  H  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Lexington ;  Lat  38^  IV 
N^  Lon.  H^¥y  W.    Php.  (1897)  about  8,600. 
Fnwk'fert,  in  JfoiNe,  a  post-town  of  Waldo  oo.    Bap. 
Jim)  i/je9. 

FnuikTert,  in  Michigan,  a  pos^v{llage  of  Benxie  co., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  110  m.  N.  of  Muskegon.  Pop.  (1894) 

Fnuik'rort,  io  MumetUa,  a  township  of  Wright  co. 
FnuikTeri,  in  Jfaeoari,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  about 

to  m.  N.  E.  of  Jefleraon  city. 
—A  village  of  Webster  co.,  abont  24  m.  £.  by  S.  of  Springs 

field. 
Fntnk'fort,  in  N^muka,  a  hamlet  of  Knox  oo.,  on  the 

Mhsonri  river,  above  10  m.  above  Tankton,  S.  D. 
Fnuik'fort,  in  HewJmneg,  a  postK>fllce  of  Somerset  oo. 
Fnuik'fert,  in  Hem  York,  a  post-village  and  township 

oC  Herkimer  oo. 
Fnuik'fort,  in  Oki»,  a  post-vUlage  of  Boas  oo..  about 

lOB.N.W.o?ChiiUGothe. 


Frank'fort,  in  Bomik  Dakota,  a  poet-offlce  of  Spink  oo. 

Frank  Tort,  in  tl^eaf  VirginkL,  a  village  of  Hampshire 
CO.,  about  12  m.  S.  of  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

FrankTort,  in  Witoomtm,  a  township  of  Pepin  co.,  on 
the  Chippewa  river,  about  7  m.  N.  N.  £.  of  Pepin. 

FrAnk'iort-blaek,  n.  Charcoal  procured  by  the 
calcination  of  vine-branches  and  other  remains  of  the 
wine  manufiacture  of  Oermany ;  —  used  in  copper-plate 
printing. 

Frankrort  Hill,  in  N^w  ForJ((,aP.O.  of  Herkimer  co. 

Frank'l6rt-on*f  he-Hat n,  a  city  of  Germany,  the 
cap.  of  a  dlstrictof  same  name,  on  tbe  Main,  20  m.  above 
its  conflux  with  the  Rhine ;  Lat  50°  ^  43''  N.,  Lon.  9P 
41'  24"  E.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  unequal 
Mrts:  the  one  on  the  north  bank,  called  Frankfort 
Proper,  being  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  which 
is  called  Sacnsenhausen ;  and  the  two  communicate  by 
a  stone  bridge.  Frankfort  was  formerly  fortified ;  but 
most  of  its  outworks  are  now  converted  into  gardens 
and  promenades,  and  it  is  entered  by  nine  gates.  The 
princl^Mil  streets  are  wide ;  there  are  also  many  squares, 
and  a  number  of  large  buildings ;  among  which  mav  be 
named  the  Roemerberg(Fig.  1066),  or  old  palace,  in  which 
the  emperors  of  Germany  were  elected,  and  place  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Diet ;  the  Taxis  palace,  a  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperors ;  the  Sallhof,  a  modem  imperial 
palace ;  the  Lutheran,  or  High  church;  other  churches, 
Jews*  synagogues,  hospitals,  a  theatre,  an  academy  of 
painting,  and  the  Senkenberg  Museum.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  geographical  sw^etv,  college,  medical  in< 
stitute,  and  numerous  schools.  Manuf.  Carpets,  table* 
covers,  oil-cloths,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  woollen  stufls. 
Jewelry,  tobacco  and  printer's  black.  It  has  also  larga 
printing,  lithographic  and  stereotyping  establialiments. 
Pop.  (1891)  179,850.— F.  was  fouuded  by  the  Franks 
in  the  6th  century.    Charlemagne,  who  had  a  palace 


1.  The  RaiMrberg.  S.  The  Taxis  Palaet^ 

Fig.  1066.  —  f&akkpo&t. 

in  this  cltv,  summoned  a  council  In  794,  and  it  ^.., 
surrounded  with  walls  by  Louis  I.  In  838.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  EHstern  Fnwiks  from  843  to  889,  when 
Raticibon  was  selected.  Frederick  I.  was  elected  at  F.  in 
1152.  From  that  time  it  became  the  place  of  election 
of  the  emperors.  F.  was  made  a  free  city  In  1257.  Tbe 
bridge  over  the  Midne  was  built  in  1342.  Frederick  of 
Prusdia  signed  a  treaty,  known  as  the  Union  of  F.  with 
the  empire,  France,  and  Sweden,  at  this  city.  May  13, 
1744.  The  French  captured  it  Jan.  2, 1750,  and  again  in 
1792;  but  the  Prussians  wrested  it  frt>ni  them  Dec.  2, 
1792.  It  was  liombarded  by  the  French  July  12,  and 
surrendered  July  19, 1796.  It  formed  part  of  the  (Ton- 
federation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806.  Napoleon  I.  erected  F. 
into  a  duchy  in  1810.  The  Declaration  of  the  Allie<I 
Powers  was  issued  at  F.  Dec.  1, 1813.  By  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  it  was  made  one  of  the  four  free  cities 
of  Germany,  and  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet  It  was 
made  a  free  port  In  1831.  The  constituent  Assembly, 
elected  in  1848,  held  its  sittings  at  F.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Prussians  July  16, 1866,  and  is  now  incorporated 
with  Prussia.  Councils  were  held  here  in  704,  853, 1001, 
1007  (Feb.  2),  1234,  and  1400. 

Fr»akl6rt-oii-the-Oder,  a  well-built  town  of 
Prussia,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  same  name,  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  48  m.  from  Berlin,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  railway.  Its  university,  founded  in  1506,  was 
in  1811  transferred  to  Breslan.  Manuf.  Woollens,  silks, 
leaiher,  earthenm'are,  tobacco,  mustard,  Ac.  Pop.  (18!<1) 
66,738.  Lat.  5'J9  22'  8^  H.,  Lon.  14®  33'  24*'  E.  Near 
it  is  Kuuersdorf,  the  scene  of  the  victonr  of  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Russians  over  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1759. 
The  district  has  an  area  of  8,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  population 
of  1,000,000. 

Fraokfori  Bprinss,  in  Phinsylvania,  a  posMwr- 
ough  of  Beaver  co.,  about  25  m.  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Frank'hearted,  a.   Having  a  ft^nk  disposition. 

Fnuik'heartedneiM,  n.  Quality  of  being  of  an 
open  and  frank  disposition. 

Frank'lncenne,  n.  [/VanJb  and  inom*^.\  A  reein 
obtained  from  a  great  number  of  trees  of  the  ilr  species, 
and  greatly  esteemed  as  an  Incense.  The  article  now 
universally  known  as  F.  is  the  resin  called  thtu,  a  com- 
mon, inodorous  article,  little  better  than  common  white 
rosin.  The  article  once  so  highly  valued,  and  which, 
with  gold  and  myrrh,  was  deemed  a  gift  to  lay  before 
the  Saviour,  must  have  been  some  other  dnig  more  pre- 
cious than  pine  or  spruce  rosin,  and  was  doubtless  the 
still  valuable  and  beantlfrU  substance  known  as  benxoin. 

Fnuik'tnir,  n.  The  act  of  making  free:  the  exemp- 
tion of  letters,  Ac.  fr^m  postage.  In  the  United  States, 
every  member  of  the  national  legislature  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  receiving  and  sending  letters  ft-ee  of  postage ; 


but  this  excepUon  was  limited  in  1879  to  public  doeii> 
ments  printed  by  order  of  cougress. 

(Joinery.)  The  mode  of  forming  the  Joints  where  the 
cross-pieces  of  the  frames  of  winduw-sashes  Intersect 
each  other. 

Frank'tsh,  a.  That  reUtes  to  the  Franks. 

Fr»nk'Ilii*  n.  A  fr-eeholder ;  a  yeoman ;  —  applied,  in 
the  time  of  Elixabeth,  to  a  man  above  the  condition  of  a 
vassal,  but  not  a  gentleman. 

Frankltn,  Bbkjamin,  an  American  statesman  and 
philosopher,  b.  in  Boston,  1706.  The  name  of  Dr.  F.  is 
popular  in  every  clvilix<*d  country :  his  discoveries  in 
electricity  have  eiven  him  a  permanent  place  in  scien- 
tific history ;  and  he  deserves  highest  honor  fh>m  all 
mankind  for  his  services  to  the  cause  of  rational  liberty 
and  the  independence  of  nations. — We  must  omit  idl 
details  concerning  Franklin's  early  life;  however,  if 
any  one  would  sustMln  hop«t  amid  unpromising  labor 
—  discern  the  inestimable  value  of  small  portions  of 
time  economised  and  put  scrupulously  to  uses — or 
learn  how  cheerfulness,  patience,  and  fortitude,  guided 
by  good  sense  and  integrity,  must  ever  command  sue* 
cess — he  will  find  nowhere  better  instruction  than  in 
that  graphic  narrative  of  the  events  and  struggles  of  hit 
opening  manhood,  by  which  F.  has  let  us  into  the  inner^ 
most  being  of  the  journeyman  printer  of  Philadelphia. 
Distinguished  no  lees  by  practical  benevolence  than  by 
an  almost  intuitive  appreciation  of  the  wants  and  char- 
acter of  early  American  society,  F.  could  not  fail  to  risa 
into  authority.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  the  favorite 
counsellor  in  most  of  the  grave  difllculties  belonging  to 
that  period  of  our  history.  Commencing  public  life  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  old  proprietary  Governors —  we  again  meet  him  pro- 
posing to  the  diflTerent  States  a  project  of  union,  which 
afterwards  became  the  basis  of  a  confederacy;  then, 
on  a  mission  to  England  regarding  the  American  Stamp 
Act;  afterwards  ambassador  to  France ;  the  observed  of 
all  observers  in  Paris,  soliciting  aid  in  arms  from  the 
court  of  Versailles ;  finally.  Minister  to  England,  signing 
the  treaty  by  which  the  mother^onntry,  submitting  to 
ill-fortune,  acknowledged  the  iudepeniience  of  her  for- 
mer colonies.— It  has  been  said  that  Franklin  rep- 
resented the  prac- 
tical genius,  the 
moral  and  political 
spirit  of  the  18th 
century,  as  Vol- 
taire represented 
its  metaphysical 
and  religious  scep- 
ticism;  this,  at 
least,  is  certain  :  — 
no  man  saw  more 
clearly,  or  felt 
more  profoundly 
in  his  own  person, 
the  political  and 
moral  ideas  which 
necessarily  bear 
sway  in  a  strictly  , 
industrial  commu- 
nity like  the  one 
emerging  ttom  in-  JV^.  1067.  — benjamin  FEAHKUif. 
fancv  in  the  New 

World.  Unconnected  with  England  by  birth  or  close  aa- 
sociation,  he  looked  only  with  astonishment  on  those  pre* 
tensions  to  prerogative,  which  certainly  could  find  no 
natural  soil  where  all  men  were  socially  equal ;  and  his 
system  of  morals  Included  every  sanction  and  precept 
likely  to  recommend  themselves  to  a  people  who  could 
never  reach  proeperity  unless  through  patient  industry 
and  the  exercise  of  the  prudential  virtues.  His  code 
was  ''The  Way  to  Wealth ;  "  and  the  wisdom  of  Pbor 
Hichard  instructed  every  man  how,  by  the  strength  of 
his  arm  and  dominion  over  his  passions,  wealth  might  be 
attained  and  made  secure.  Since  F.'h  time  a  new  element 
has  arisen  in  America;  powerful  tendencies  are  develop- 
ing with  higher  aims  than  mere  wealth,  and  w  hich  de- 
mand a  larger  code  than  the  utiliUrian.  F.  did  not 
recognixe.  or,  rather,  had  not  foreseen,  the  necessary 
advent  of  that  speculative  habit  now  very  rapidly  be- 
coming dominant  over  American  thought;  but  in  his 
treatment  of  the  equally  powerful  tendency  of  which 
he  saw  the  influence,  and  whereof  he  himself  so  largely 
partook,  his  l\ior  Hichard  is  complete:  —  he  threw  off 
all  prerogative  and  tradition,  and  looked  at  things  as 
thev  are.  Tempersnce,  Silence.  Order,  Resolution.  Fru- 
gality, Activity,  Sincerity,  Justice,  Moderation,  Cleanli- 
ness. Tranqmlllty,  Chastity,  Humility,— these  are  his 
virtues;  and  F.  teaches  how  to  acquire  them,  by  pre- 
cepts which  in  earlier  times  would  have  ranked  as  po/d- 
fnver$e$;  they  are  as  valuable  as  anything  that  has 
descended  fh>m  Pythagoras.  —  It  is  rare  that  a  single 
mind  establishes  claims  so  various  as  those  of  F. :  —he 
ranks  also  among  the  foremost  as  a  Physical  Inquirer 
and  Discoverer.  Attrscted  by  the  opening  subject  of 
EUetricit3f,h^  was  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  order;  and 
that  grand  step  is  owing  to  him  which  identified  the  at- 
traction and  repulslou  of  rubbed  glaHS  and  amber  with 
the  energy  that  produces  lightning,  and  causes  the  most 
imposing  of  meteorological  phenomena.  His  memoirs 
on  Electricity  and  other  physical  subjects  still  astonish 
one  by  their  cleameas  and  chastity,  and  the  precision 
and  elegance  of  their  method ;  their  stvle  and  manner 
are  aa  worthy  of  admiration  as  their  doctrines.  They 
gained  for  the  author  Immediate  admission  to  the  higb' 
est  scientific  societies  in  Europe.  —  In  his  personal  bear- 
ing, F.  was  sedate  and  weighty.  He  had  no  striking  elo- 
Siuence;  he  spoke  sententlously;  but  men  instincuvely 
elt  his  worth,  and  submitted  themselvMito^iiB  w'  ' 
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Except  Washington,  whom  in  many  qualities  he  much 
resembled,  this  cuuutry  yet  niuks  among  her  dead  no- 
where B4I  Ki^at  a  man.    Died  in  Philadelphia,  1790. 

Frmnk'lin,  Sib  John,  an  English  navigator,  bom  at 
Spiisby,  Lincolnshire,  17H6.  In  1806  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  TrafalgHr,  and  in  1814  at  that  of  New 
Orleans,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  to  head  an  orerhind 
expedition  fh)m  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
After  suflTeriug  many  Imrdshipe,  and  being  frequently 
on  the  verge  i»f  death  fn>m  hunger  and  fatigue,  he 
reached  homo  in  1k22.  In  the  fulluwing  year  he 
married  a  Miss  Purdeu,  the  daughter  of  an  architect, 
and  the  author  of  several  poeticul  effusions.  In  1825 
be  submitted  to  Lord  Bathurst  a  plan  *'  for  an  expedi- 
tion overland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  the  N.W.  extremity  of  America,  with 
tiie  combined  object  also  of  surveying  the  c«iast  lietween 
the  Mackenaue  and  Copper-mine  rivers.'*  This  proposi- 
tion was  accepted,  and  six  days  after  he  left  Liverpool, 
in  the  same  year,  his  wife  died.  In  1827  Captain  F. 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  where  he  was  married  a  second 
time,  and  in  1829  had  the  honor  of  knighthood  conferred 
upon  him.  In  1845,  Sir  John  set  out  on  a  third  expedi- 
tion with  two  ships,  called  the  Erebu9  and  Terror,  and 
spent  his  first  winter  in  a  cove  between  Cape  Riley  and 
Beechey  Island.  After  that  period  many  expeditiuoM 
were  despatched,  both  from  England  and  America,  in 
search  of  Sir  John,  of  whom  there  were  no  tidings,  and 
not  until  1854  did  the  intelligence  reach  England  that 
the  brave  navigator  and  his  heroic  companions  had,  in 
all  probability,  perished  in  the  winter  of  1850-41.  This 
intelligence,  however,  wanted  confirmation  and  Lady 
Franklin,  who  deserves  all  praise  for  the  intelligent 
persistency  of  her  efforts,  resolved  to  have  the  mystery 
cleared  up  as  to  whether  her  gallant  husband  had  really 
met  the  fate  which  it  was  generally  lielieved  he  had 
expeiienced.  Accordingly,  a' last  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  and  the  melancholy  news  was,  in  1859,  at  length 
confirnied  by  the  return  of  Captain  McClintock,  in  the 
yacht  Fox,  after  a  persevering  search  for  the  loet  adven- 
turers. This  officer  brought  with  him  indisputable 
g roofs  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  and  the  loss  of  his  crew, 
everal  articles  belonging  to  the  unfortunate  explorers 
were  found  at  Ross  Cairn  and  Point  Victory.  At  the 
latter  place  a  record  was  discovered,  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  Sir  John  F.  had  died  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1847.  Other  tracee  were  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  King 
William's  Island,  as  the  various  survivors  of  the  expe- 
dition had  strayed  from  each  other,  perhaps  in  search 
of  food,  or  the  means  of  escaping  from  their  dreary  and 
desolate  situations.  C.  F.  Hall,  the  eminent  Arctic 
explorer,  returned  Sept.,  1869,  from  a  five-years*  sean-h 
fbr  the  remains,  of  Sir  John  F.*s  companions,  and 
brought  back  about  150  relics  of  .the  expedition,  pur- 
chased from  the  natives  of  King  William*s  Land.  It 
remained,  however,  for  Lieut.  Schwatka  to  find  the 
bodies  of  the  Franklin  party  in  his  expediti«>n  of  187»-80. 

Prank Itn,  in  AUUmma^  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Mis- 
sissippi ;  area,  about  620  sq.  m.  Bwer$.  Tennessee  river, 
and  B^r,  Cedar,  and  other  creeks.    Surface^  hilly ;  toil, 

rnerally  fertile.  Cap.  Russell ville.  Pttp.  (1890)  10,681. 
village  of  Henry  co.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
about  100  m.  S.E.  of  Montgomery. 

—A  village  of  Macon  oo.,  abt  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Frank'ltn,  in  Arkan$aa,  a  N.W.  oo. :  area,  about  672 
sq.m.  Riven.  Arkansas  and  Petit  Jean  rivers,  besides 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly ;  toil,  gener- 
ally fertile.    a».  Osark.    Pop.  (l890)  19,9;i4. 

—A  township  of  Gftrroll  oo. 

— ^A  post-ofHce  of  Izard  oo. 

— A  post-township  of  Izard  co. 

•—A  township  of  Stone  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

Frank'Hn,  or  Gboroetowit,  in  Oali/omiOy  a  post-vil- 
lage of  Sacramento  co.,  alK)ut  14  m.  S.  of  Sacramento. 

Frank'Iln,  in  Caltfomia,  a  post-township  of  Sacra- 
mento CO. 

Frank'lln,  in  OmNec<»cM<,  a  post-town  of  New  London 
CO.,  about  30  m.  E.  of  Hartford.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  650. 

FrAnk'ltn,  in  Fhrida,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  about  690  sq.  m.  Birert.  Apala- 
chicnla  and  Ocklockonee  rivers.  Bur/ace,  low;  aoU,  not 
fertile.     Cap.  Apalachicola.    Fop.  (1890J  3,308. 

Fritnk'llii,  in  Gtorgia.  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  South 
Carolina;  area,  about  359  sq.m.  River$.  Tugaloo,  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  Broad  river.  Surface,  broken; 
•ot/,  fertile.  3fin.  Iron  ore  and  some  gold.  Cop.  Cames- 
ville.    iV-  (1897)  about  16,750. 

—A  post-village,  capital  of  Heard  co.,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river,  about  145  m.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Frank'lln,  in  Idaho,  a  poet-village  ef  Oneida  co.,  near 
the  northern  boundary  of  Utah. 

Fmnk'Hn,  in  lUinoU,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  430  sq.  m. 
Ricer$.  Big  Mud<iy  river  and  Saline  creek.  Surjface, 
diversifie*!;  doi/,  fertile.  Oip.  Benton.  Pdjj.  (1890)17,l:». 

—A  village  and  towHHhip  of  De  Kalb  co. 

^A  village  of  De  Witt  co.,  on  Salt  creek,  about  40  m.  N.E. 
of  Springfield. 

—A  iKMSt-villHge  and  township  of  Morgan  co.,  about  12  m. 
S.E.  of  Jacksonville. 

Frank'lln,  in  Indittna,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio; 
orea,  alK»ut  4oo  s<i.  m.  Kitert.  Whitewater  river  and 
other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  cot2,  mostly  fer- 
tile.    Van.  Brwikville.    Pop.  (1890)  18,:J66. 

— A  township  of  De  Kalb  co. 

—A  township  of  Floyd  co. 

—A  village  of  Franklin  co.,  about  34  W.  of  Hamilton,  0. 

—A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

—A  township  of  Hendricks  co. 

—A  township  of  Hennr  co. 

—A  township  of  Kosciusko  co. 


— A  thriving  dty,  capital  of  Johnson  co.,  on  two  Impor- 
tant raUroad  Unes  20  m.  8.  of  Indhtnapolis;  is  the  trade 
center  of  a  fine  farming  region,  and  has  several  flour 
mills  and  other  manuf.;  seat  of  Franklin  College 
(Baptist).    Pop.  (1897)  about  4,500. 

— A  township  of  Marion  oo. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  oo. 

— A  township  of  Owen  co. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  township  of  Randolph  ca 

— A  township  of  Ripley  co. 

— A  township  of  Pulaski  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Frank'lln,  in  Iowa,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  676  sq.  m.  J^ieers. 
Iowa  river,  and  Otter  and  Pipe  creeks.  Surface,  gener- 
ally level;  toO,  fertile.  Cap.  Hampton.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  14,000. 

—A  townsliip  of  Allamakee  co. 

— A  township  of  Appanoose  oo. 

— A  township  of  Bremer  co. 

— A  township  of  Clarke  co. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Decatnr  co.,  about  6  m.  N.E. 
of  Leon. 

—A  township  of  Des  Moines  co. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Lee  co.,  about  25  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Keokuk  city. 

— A  township  of  Linn  oo. 

— A  township  of  Marion  oo. 

— A  township  of  Monona  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

—A  township  of  Polk  co. 

— A  township  of  Story  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  oo. 

Frank'lln,  in  Katmu,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  576  sq.  m. 
Rieers.  Mands  des  Cygnes  and  Osage  river,  and  Middle 
creek,  i^r/ace,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  CSup.  Ottawa, 
Pop.  (1895)  20,734. 

— A  township  of  Bourbon  co. 

—A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

Frank' 1  In,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area^  about 
200  sq.  m.  River:  Kentucky  and  Elkhorn  rivers.  Sur- 
face^ diversified;  sotf,  fertile.  Cap.  Fivnidort.  Pop. 
(1897)  21,267. 

— A  post-village,  capital  of  Simpson  co.,on  Drake*s  creek, 
about  150  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Frank'ltn,  in  Louutiana,  a  N.E.  parish;  area,  about 
600  sq.  m.  River*.  Bayou  Boeuf,  and  Jones,  Pine,  and 
Deer  creeks.  Surface,  uneven  ^  soil,  fertile.  Onp.Winus- 
borough.    Pop.  (1897)  6,960. 

— A  poet-town  and  port  of  entiy,  capital  of  St  Mary's 
parish,  on  the  Bayou  Teche,  about  66  m.  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.     Pop.  (1097)  about  2,480. 

Frank'lln,  in  Maine,  a  W.  co.,  separated  from  Canada 
on  the  N.  by  the  Green  Mountains;  orso,  about  1,(360  j 
sq.  m.  Rivere.  Androscoggin,  Dead,  and  Sandy  rivei-s,  t 
besides  numerous  smaller  streams,  and  several  flne  lakes. ' 
Surface,  diversified  ;  aoil,  fertile.  Cirp.  Farmiugton.  Pop. 
(1890)  17,05:J. 

— A  post-lown  and  township  of  Hancock  co.,  at  the  head 
of  Frenchman's  Bay.    Pop.  (1897)  about  1,275. 

Frank'lln,  in  Marifleuid,  a  village  of  Baltimore  co., 
about  35  m.  N.  of  Annapolis. 

— A  township  of  Baltimore  oo. 

Frank'lln,  in  MamickuaHl»,  a  N.W.  CO.,  bordering  on 
Vermont  and  New  Ham|«hire ;  Korea,  about  iMia  sq.  ni. 
Rirerg.  Connecticut,  Deerfiel'i,  and  Miller's  river.  Sur- 
face, MUy;  m>U,  fertile.  Oap.  Greenfield.  iW.  (1895) 
4<i,145. 

— A  post-town  of  Norfolk  co.,  altout  27  m.  S.W.  of  the  city 
of  Boston.    Pop.  (1895)  4,8:U. 

Frank'lln,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Lenawee  co. 

—A  pofrt-village  of  Oakland  co..abt.  21  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Frank'ltn,  in  ikfmneaoto,  a  village  of  Steel  co.,  about 
14  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Faribault. 

— ^A  township  of  Wright  co. 

Frank'lln,  in  Mim»9^pi,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  556 
sq.  m.  Ricer$.  Homocbitto  and  Morgan's  Fork.  Sttr- 
face,  uneven;  aoil,  not  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Mead- 
ville.    Pop.  (1890)  10,424. 

— A  village  of  Holmes  co.,  aboat  60  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 

Frank'lln,  in  MieeouH,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  866  sq. 
m.  Riven.  Missouri,  Maramec,  and  Riviere  au  Boeuf^ 
and  Berger,  Bourbeuse,  St.  John's,  and  Indian  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly ;  toil,  fertile.  Min.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead. 
Cap.  Union.     Pop.  (1890)  28,a%. 

— A  village  of  Franklin  co.,  on  the  Maramec  river,  about 
37  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis.    Now  called  PACirir. 

—A  pos^vilIage  (now  called  New  Franklin),  and  town- 
ship of  Howard  co. 

Frank'ltn,  in  Nthra»ka,  a  S.  co.,  area,  576  sq.  ni.  Sur- 
face, level.     Cap.  BIo<.niington.    Pop.  (1890)  7,693. 

—A  township  of  Kichardsun  co. 

Frank'lln,  in  SorUi  Curolina,^  N.E.  central  co.;  area, 
about  480  sq.  ni.  Rirert.  Tar  river  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  level ;  toil,  fertile,  dtp.  Louisburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  21,090. 

— A  poet-village,  capital  of  Macon  co.,  on  the  Tennessee 
river,  about  326  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Frank'lln,  in  New  Hampthire,  a  iK>6t-town  and  town- 
ship of  Merrimac  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  river,  19  miles 
N.  N.W.  of  Concord.    Pop.  (1897)  aljout  4,460. 

—A  post-offlce  of  Merrimac  co.    Called  Frankum  Fali.b. 

Frank 'Itn,  in  New  Jenep,  a  township  of  Bergen  co. 

— A  township  of  Essex  co. 

— A  township  of  Gloucester  co. 

— A  township  of  Hunterdon  oo. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  co. 

— A  village  of  Sussex  co.,  about  10  m.  EJIJB.  of  Newton. 

—A  township  of  Warren  oo. 


Frank'lln,  In  New  York,  a  N.E.  co^  bordering  ob 
Canada ;  area,  about  1,783  sq.  m.  Bivert.  Saranac,  Cha- 
teaugay,  Salmon,  St.  Regis,  and  Rackett  rivers,  besides 
several  lakes.  Surface,  uneven,  and  in  the  8.  part 
mountainous,  Mt.  Sewanl  rising  to  a  height  of  AJsOO  ft 
Cap.  Malone.    Pop.  (1890)  38,110. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Delaware  oa  about  82 
m.  W.&W.  of  Albany. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

Frank'lin,  in  Ohio,  a  central  ea;  area,  about  524  sq. 
m.  Riven.  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers,  and  Big  Walnut 
and  Alum  creeks,  besides  numerous  smaller  sLreaoM. 
Surfatx,  level ;  $oU,  fertile.  Counljf-eeat,  Oolnmboa.  i^ 
(1897)  about  162,000. 

— A  townsliip  of  Adams  co. 

— A  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  township  of  Clermont  oo. 

— A  township  of  Columbiana  ca 

— A  tuwuship  of  Coshocton  co. 

—A  township  of  Darke  co. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  oo. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Harrison  co-  about  14  mikt 
N.W.^  Cadix. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  township  of  Licking  oo. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  oo. 

— A  township  of  Morrow  co. 

— A  township  of  Portage  co. 

—A  township  of  Richland  oo 

—A  township  of  Ross  co. 

— A  township  erf"  Shelby  co. 
-A  township  of  Summit  co. 

— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  ca 

— A  post^village  and  township  of  Waxren  oo.,  on  the  Xiaiai 
river,  about  33  m.  N.  by  £.  of  the  city  a€  CtncinnatL 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Frank'Itn«  in  Oregon,  a  poet-village  of  Lane  oa 

Frank'ltn*  in  Petmsyinrnta,  a  S.  oo.,  bordering  on 
Maryland ;  area,  about  740  sq.  m.  Rivere.  Conedt^ 
winet,  Antietam,  Tuscarora,  and  Conecocheague  creeks 
Surface,  broken  and  mountainous.  Sooth  Mountain 
rising  on  the  E.,  and  Tuscarora  Mountain  on  the  W. 
border;  aoO,  in  the  'valleys  extremely  fertile.  Mm. 
1  ron,  limestone,  marble,  and  slate.  Cap.  Cluuuberslmrg. 
Pop.  (1890)  51,433. 

— A  towushsp  of  Adams  oo. 

— A  township  of  Allegheny  ca 

— A  township  of  Beaver  co. 

— A  township  of  Bradford  oa 

— A  towubhip  of  Butler  ca 

— A  borough  of  Cumbria  ca 

—A  township  of  Carbon  co. 

— A  township  of  Chester  co. 

— A  townsliip  of  Columbia  ca 

— A  township  of  Erie  co. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  oa 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  oa 

— A  townsliip  of  Luzerne  co. 

— A  townsliip  of  Lycoming  ca 

— A  township  of  Snyder  co. 

— A  township  of  Susquehanna  co. 

— A  handsome  city,  capital  of  Venango  co.,  on  AUegbeoy 
river  and  three  railroad  lines,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Oil  City;  in 
the  center  of  the  Penna.  oil  and  natural  gas  field.  Hert 
are  immense  oil  refineries,  and  various  other  manu&o* 
tories.    Pop.  (1897)  about  7,000. 

— A  township  of  Washington  oo. 

— A  township  of  Westmoreland  co. 

— A  township  of  York  co. 

Frank'ttn,  in  Tewneeeee,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala- 
bama; area,  about  570  sq.  m.  Riven.  Big  Crow  and 
Raccoon  creeks,  and  also  the  head-waters  of  Elk  river. 
Surface,  mountainous,  the  S.E.  part  being  intersected  Ity 
the  Cumberland  mountains;  soil,  fertile.  Ckm.  Win- 
chester.   Pop.  (1890)  18,929. 

— A  post-town,  capital  of  Williamson  co.,  on  the  Harpeth 
river,  about  18  m.  S.  of  Nashville.  It  was  the  scene  of 
a  severe  but  indecisive  battle,  between  the  Union  and 
Confederate  forces  under  Generals  Schofleld  and  Hood, 
on  Nov.  30, 18U4.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,400. 

Frank'lln,  in  7\'jr(is,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Ri^bertsun 
CO.,  about  90  m.  N.E.  of  Austin.    Pop.  (1897)  about  9ua 

Frank'lln,  in  Vermont,  a  N.W.co.,  bordering  on  Can- 
ada and  New  York,  from  which  latter  it  is  se}iarated  l>y 
Lake  (Miamplain.  ./Irea,  about  6:i9  sq.  m.  iftrerv.  Rich- 
elieu or  Sorel,  Missimiuoi,  and  Lamoille  rivers.  Surface, 
broken ;  noU,  fertile.  Countjf-eeal,  St.  Albans.  Pop. 
(1890)  29,755. 

— A  post-town  of  Franklin  co.    Ihtp.  1.300. 

Frank'ltn,  in  VirgiuiOy  a  S.  CO. ;  area,  abcmt  750  sq.  m. 
Rirert.  Staunton  river.  Surface,  diversified,  the  Blue 
Ridge  extending  aloiiK  the  N.W.  liorder;  rntH,  fertile. 
Cap.  Rocky  Mount.    Pop.  (1890)  24,985. 

—\  post-village  of  Siiuthsmpton  co ,  about  88  ni.  S.S.E.  of 
Richmond. 

Frank'lln,  in  Wathington,  a  village  of  Piei-ce  co.,  about 
16  m.  E.  of  Steilacoom. 

Frank'ltn«  in  Witcouain,  a  township  of  Kewaunee  oa 

— A  township  of  Manitowoc  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Milwaukee  co.,  about  12  m. 
S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

—A  village  of  Pierce  co.,  on  the  Trimbella  river  about  4 
m.  N.  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 

— A  township  of  Sauk  c«». 

— A  village  of  Shetioygan  co. 

— A  township  of  Vernon  co. 

Frank'ltn,  in  Wett  Virginia,  a  pnst-village,  capita  of 
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FnuikllB  BAjr,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extend* 
ing  Into  British  North  America,  between  Port  Fitton 
and  Oqw  Parry 

FrtUlk'lUi  City,  in  MoMtadnuetU,  a  post-village  ot 
Norfolk  co^  an  m.  8.W.  of  Boston.    Now  Frankun. 

FrmakliB  CToUcm,  in  Tamettee,  a  village  of  David- 

•on  CO.,  nea*-  NuhvUle. 
FrAaklln  CTomera,  in  J^tmt^lvaniat  a  post^fBce 

of  Brieoo. 
Pr»aiKllll  Creek,  in  Ohio^  enters  the  Bliami  River 

in  Batler  oo. 
Pr»iik1lB  CroMi  Roads,  in   KtnJhidey,  a  post 

ollloe  of  Hardin  co. 
Praaik^todale,  in  Nno  Yorl\  a  village  of  Dutchess 

CO.,  abt.  ri&  m.  N.  uf  New  York  city. 
FrmaklladiUe,  in  I^myltHinia,  a  post>village  of 

Bradford  co..  abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  Towaudu. 
PnuikliB  F»Us«in  New  Tor^,  a  post-vill.  of  Franklin 
CO.,  oo  the  Ssranac  River,  abt.  35  m.  8.S.B.  uf  Maluut*. 

FrAMklln  Farnaee,  in  Nfw  Jer$eff,  a  |NMt-viiiage 

of  Sossez  cu^  on  the  Walkill  River,  abt.  10  ni.  N.B.  of 

Nevton. 

Fnuik^lB  Fnraace,  in  OMo,  a  post-village  of  Sdoto 

CO.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt  12  m.  B  S.B.  of  Portsmouth. 

Frmnli^lB  drove,  or  Fa%NKU.<«,  in  niinoU^  a  post- 

▼ilUge  of  Lee  co.,  Mbt.  90  ro.  W.  of  Chicago. 
FrBBlK'UB  Iron  Worka,inA«i0y«ri^apost-villag« 

of  Oueida  co. 
FrBBk'lin  Island,  an  istond  in  the  AnUrctic  Ocean, 
dtecovemi  by  Sir  Jubu  Ross,  in  LaU  760  8'  8.,  Lon.  168<^ 
l^e'  E.    It  is  12  miles  long  and  entirely  composed  of 
Igneous  rocks. 

PmBk'llB  Island,  in  IfaJNe,  an  island  and  light- 
boiue  at  the  mouth  of  8t  George's  river.  It  has  a  flash' 
ing  Ii»:ht  50  feet  above  tlie  sea-level ;  Lat.  430  51'  N., 
Lon.  C«JO  W  W. 

Frank.lln'lc,  a.  (JSfed)  AppUed  to  ekictricity  exe- 
cuted by  friction. 

FrankJlnlte,  a.  ( Jfia.)  A  ferriferous  oxide  of  sine. 
Crystals,  indistinct  octohedral ;  color,  iron-black ;  opaque; 
brittle.  AcU  shghtly  on  the  magnet  8p.gr.  5*069.  Comp, 
Peroxide  ol  iron  66jU7,  sesquioxide  of  manganese  12i£l, 
oxide  of  xinc  21*39,  silica  0*29.  Occurs  abuudanUy  at 
Sterling  and  Hamburg,  New  Jersey,  near  Franklin  Fur- 
nace; alao  found  dear  Eibach,  in  Nassau,  and  at  Alten- 
berg,  near  Aix-la-(*hapell«. 

Frank'lln  Mills,  in  OMo^  the  former  name  of  Kent, 
a  tbii«iog  post^village  of  Portage  co.,  on  tlie  Cuyahoga 
river.  10  m.  N.  E.  of  Akron.    MJjp.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Franklin  Square,  in  Ohio,  a  postH>fflce  ot  Colum- 
biaiia  lu^  about  155  m.  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Franklin  Mtatlon,  in  /oieo,  a  poet-olBce  of  Lee  co. 

Franklin  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  O.  of  Coshocton  co. 

Frank'llnton,  in  Kentmcky,  a  post-village  of  Henry 
ro^  about  8  m.  E.  of  Newcastla 

Frankftnton,  in  LowMoiKt,  a  posMown,  capital  of 
Wssbiugton  parish,  on  the  Bogue  Chitto  river,  about  70 
m.  N.  of  New  Orleans. 

FrankllBton,  in  AbrUatro/iiia^a  pos^town  of  Frank- 
Un  CO.,  about  27  m.  N.  E.  of  Raleigh.    Fop.  (1897)  oOa 

Franklinton,  In  Sm»  York,  a  pust-viUage  of  Schoharie 
oo^  about  30  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Franklinton,  in  OUo,  formerly  a  village  of  Franklin 
CO.,  on  the  Scioto  river;  now  part  of  Columbus. 

Frank'llntown,  In  Fennayhaidik,  a  post-borough  of 
Turk  CO.,  about  18  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Frank'llnvllle,  in  imm»i$^  a  vilUge  of  Boone  oo. 

—A  village  of  McHenry  co. 

Frank  1  In  vllle,  in  MaryUmd,  a  P.O.  of  Baltimore  oa 

Frankllnirllle,  in  NntJeraej/^  a  village  of  Ensex  CO., 
abuut  10  m.  N.  W.  of  Jersey  City.  This  village  Is  now 
called  Fhakkun. 

—A  pi«t-village  of  Gloucester  co.,  about  16  m.  S.  S.  E.  of 
Woodbury.    It  was  formerlv  called  Little  Ease. 

Frank llnvllle,  in  Nne  Fori,  a  post-village  and  town- 
Hhip  of  CaiUrangw  co.,  about  45  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Buffida 
Pbp.  of  towuehin  (1897)  abuut  2,300. 

Frankllnvllle,  In  NortkOaroiitta,  a  post-ofllce  of  Ran- 
dolph CO,  on  Deep  river,  about  70  m.  W.  o(  Baleigh. 

Frankllnville,  iu  Bauuylvania,  a  post^ffloe  of  Hun- 
tingdon CO. 

Frankljr*  ^^'  In  a  f^nk  manner;  openly;  freely; 
candl«Ily ;  unreservedly. 

Frank'ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  frank ;  plainness  of 
speech ;  candor ;  freedom  in  oommnnication ;  openness ; 
iBgenooosneas;  fairness. 

Franks,  s.  pL  (Bist)  The  name  of  a  confederation 
which  was  formed,  about  240,  by  the  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  who 
■aited  ander  the  title  of  Franks  or  free  men.  They 
invaded  Oanl  in  250,  and  for  12  years  ravaged  that 
oosntry  and  Spain,  extending  their  incursions  as  far 
sa  the  opposite  continent  of  Africa.  Probus  drove  them 
back  Into  their  native  marshes  In  277  ;  but  their  influ- 
eoce  gradually  increnscd,  and  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stantlne  L,  in  337,  they  constituted  a  powerful  faction 
at  tlie  imperial  court  In  355  they  again  invaded  Oaul, 
aad  were  ttefeated  by  Julian,  who  p<^rmitted  them  to  es- 
tablish a  culony  in  Brabant  or  Taxandria.  In  418  they 
again  Invailed  Qaul,  whern,  under  their  leader  Phant- 
nM>nd,  they  founded  the  rofNiern  kingdom  of  France,  f.r. 

Frank^s  Island  Ufrktkonse,  in  Lnuisiana,  an 
island  and  light-house,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  N.B.  paiM.  It  has  a  flxe«l  light  78  ft.  above  gulf- 
level.    Lat  -JSP  y  30"  N.,  Lon.  89"  1'  24"  W. 

Franks'town,  or  FaAHKTOwx.  in  CMarado,  a  post- 
village  of  Douglas  oo„  abt.  *28  m.  8.8.B.  of  Denver. 

Frankstown,  in  Pmmifipania.  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship of  Blair  oo.    Pop.  of  township  about  1,400. 

Frank'ton,  in  Indiana^  a  post-town  of  Madison  co., 
about  10  ui.  N.  N.W.  uf  Autlt-ntou. 


FranktowB.  a  Tillage  of  the  prorinoe  of  Ontario,  In 
the  county  of  Lanark,  about  9  m.  S.  of  Osrleton  Place. 
/Vp.  (1897)  about  100. 

Franktown,  in  Nevada,  a  post-vilkMce  of  Washoe  oo., 
about  6  m.  S.  of  Washoe  City. 

Franktown,  in  Vtrgimia,  a  P.  0.  of  Northampton  co. 

Frank'vllle,  in  Oeorgiit,  a  post-ofHce  of  Moiiro^  co. 

Frank'vllle,  in  foieo,  a  post-township  of  Winneshiek 
CO.    P^.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Franks' vllle.  in  Wincoueim^  a  poet-nfRi-e  of  Racine  co. 

Fran'tle,  a.  [Fr.  phrtnetSque;  Lat  phrentUau;  Or. 
phrenituoM,  from phrat,  the  midrifi;  the  heart,  and  parts 
alfuut  the  heart,  the  seat  of  Joy,  fear,  Ac,  and  also  of  the 
thought,  the  uiind.J  Having  the  mind  disordered ;  fren- 
Kietl;  mud;  delirious;  raving;  fUrious;  outrageous;  des- 
pvnitu;  raging;  wild  and  disorderly;  distracted;  char- 
acterized by  violence,  fury,  and  disorder ;  noisy ;  wild ; 
irregular;  turbulent 

Fran'tleally,  or  Fran'ticlt,  adv.  Madly ;  distractedly ; 
outrageously. 

Fran'tleness,  tt.  Quality  of  being  fhuitic ;  madness; 
fron»y. 

Fran  sensbmnn,  a  village  of  Bohemia  In  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  18  m.  fh>m  Elbogen,  noted  for  its  bath  es- 
tablUhmeuts.  From  its  4  mineral  springs  are  exported 
about  200,000  bottles  of  water  annually. 

Frasea'tl,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  situated  in  the  Cam- 
pagua  di  Roma,  about  11  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Here  are 
the  ruius  of  Tusculum  (9.  v.),  the  birthplace  of  Cato,and 
also  the  residences  of  Lncullus,Cicero,  and  Moscenas.  J^. 
usually  about  4,300 ;  but  during  the  summer  months  it  is 
couMlderably  increased  by  the  influx  of  visitors. 

Fra'ser,  iu  Michigan^  a  post-office  of  Macomb  co. 

FraseVa,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  N.  American  plants, 
order  Gentianacete.  The  Coluniba,  /*.  Chroltfutnm,  is  of- 
ficinal in  our  pharmacopoeia  as  a  substitute  for  gen- 
tian-root, but  it  is  lees  powerful. 

Fra'serbnriph,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Aberdeen  co.^ 
Scotland,  about  18  miles  from  Peterhead.  The  liarbor 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $250,0u0.    Pnp.  8,500. 

Fran,  r.  a.  (Naut.)  To  prevent  from  blowing  loose,  as  a 
mUI,  by  passing  ropes  around  it. — ^To  pass  ropes  or  chains 
around  a  weakened  vessel  so  ns  to  keep  her  together. 
— To  cross  and  draw  together  the  several  parts  of  a  tackle, 
to  increase  the  tension. 

F.  B.  A.  S.  AbbrevUtion  for  Fellow  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society. 

Frater'nal,  a.  [Fr.  fratemel ;  Lat  /raUmut.  fh>m 
/rater,  a  brother,  q.  v.]  Brotherly;  pertaining  to  breth- 
ren ;  l>ecoming  brothers. 

Frater'nally,  adv.  In  a  brotherly  manner. 

Frater'nate,  r.  n.  To  fhitemiice.  (a.) 

Fratema'tlon,  or  Fratbrnibm,!!.  Fraternization.  (».) 

Frater'nity,  n.  [Vr./ratemiti ;  Lut, fraternitas,  from 
/rater.]  Literally,  a  body  of  men  unit^  together  in  one 
brotherhood.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  society 
originated  for  purposes  of  devotion.  Such  societies  are 
of  several  sorts,  the  more  remarkable  of  them  being,  — 
1.  of  the  Rosary,  founded  by  St  Dominic,  and  divided 
into  two  branches,  called  the  Common  rosary  and  the 
Perpetual  rosary,  the  latter  being  under  very  strict  en- 
gagements, and  enjoined  to  repeat  the  rosary  continu- 
ally;  2.  of  the  Scaputary.  whom,  according  to  the  Sab- 
batine  bull  of  John  XXII.,  the  Virgin  has  promised  to 
deliver  out  of  hell  the  fln*t  Sunday  sfter  their  death ;  3. 
of  St  Francis's  girdle,  who  are  clothed  with  a  aack  of 
gray  color,  which  they  tie  with  a  cord,  and  'n  procession 
walk  barefooted,  carrying  in  their  hands  a  wooden 
cross ;  4.  of  St.  Augustine^  leatliern  girdle,  which  com- 
prehends a  great  number  of  devotees.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  are  the  countries  where  the  greatest  number 
of  these  fraternities  are  to  be  seen,  some  of  which  an- 
sume  the  name  of  arch-fraternities.  Pope  Clement  VI. 
instituted  the  arch-fhitemity  of  Charity,  which  distrib- 
utes bread  every  Sunday  among  the  poor ;  and  the  fHiter- 
nity  of  Death  buries  such  dead  as  are  abandoned  by  their 
relations,  and  causes  masses  to  l»e  celebrated  fur  tliem. 

Fratemlsa'tlon,  n.  Act  of  associating  and  holding 
fellowship  as  brethren. 

Frater'nlse,  v.  n.  IFr./ratemiter.]  To  associate  or 
hold  fellowship  as  brothers,  or  as  men  of  like  occupa- 
tion or  disposition. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  associate  as  brothers. 

Frater'niaer,  n.  One  who  fraternises. 

Fratleel'll,  fxatickluans,  or  Lxsant  Brstrrxm,  a 
branch  of  the  Franciscans  iq.  v.),  that  arose  in  Italy  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  13th  century  They  were,  according 
to  Milman,  bound  to  the  Caelestinians  by  the  closest  ties. 
By  some  authors  they  have  been  confounded  with  the 
Beghards,  to  whom  the  name  Fraticelll,  or  Fratercali, 
was  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach.  They  disappeared 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

FratrleI'dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  fhitrlclde. 

Frat'rielde,  n.  [Lat  /ratriddium— /rater,  and  emdo, 
to  kill.]  The  crime  of  murdering  a  brother. — One  who 
murders  a  brother. 

Frat'ta-XafV'o're,  a  town  6  m.  N.K.  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  Italy.  It  rears  great  numbers  of  silk-worms, 
has  extensive  rope-walks,  and  fiirnishes  great  qunnti- 
ties  of  strawberries  for  the  market  at  Naples.  Jhp.  9,000. 

Frand«  n.  [Vr./rawle;  Sp. /reude.  fh>ra  IaI. /raus, 
/raudU,  a  cheating,  imposition.  Etymol.  uncertain.] 
A  cheating ;  deceit ;  imposition ;  deception  ;  trick :  ar- 
tifice by  which  the  right  or  interest  of  another  is  in- 
jured; guile;  subtlety;  craft;  wile;  circumvention; 
stratagem;  cheat 

{Law.)  All  deceltfhl  practices  in  defrauding,  or  en- 
deavoring to  defend,  another  of  his  known  right,  by 
means  of  some  artful  device,  contrary  to  the  plain  rules 
of  common  honestv.  It  is  condemned  by  the  common 
law,  and  punishable  according  to  the  hsinousness  of 


the  offence.  All  fhiuds  and  deceits  for  which  there  to 
no  remedy  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  are  properly 
oocniEable  iu  equity,  and,  iudt<ed,  constitute  oue  of  the 
chief  branches  of  cases  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
chancerpr  was  originally  cunflned.  'lliere  are  tew  cases 
of  fraud  that  are  not  cognisable  by  « quity,  though  in 
most  cases  the  courts  of  law  have  a  loncuneut  Juris- 
diction. Where  a  fraud  can  be  clearly  estibli^hed,  «-uurts 
of  law  exercise  a  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  courts  uf 
equity.  Wherever  fraud  or  surpnse  can  be  imputed  to, 
or  collected  from,  the  circumstances,  equity  «^ill  inter- 
pose and  grant  relief  against  it.  It  \#  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  that  shall  be  a|*plicable  to  all 
kinds  of  fraud,  for  they  are  innumerable  and  ever  vary- 
ing; the  ingenuity  of  man  ever  finding  out  new  modes 
of  deceit  and  new  means  of  avoiding  detection.  A  fraud- 
ulent conveyance  of  lands  or  goods  to  deceive  creditors 
U,  as  to  creditors,  void  in  law;  and  a  fraudulent  con- 
veyance to  deceive  purchasers  is  also  to  such  purchasers 
void.  Where  a  person  is  party  to  a  fraud,  all  that  fol- 
lows by  reason  of  that  fraud  shall  be  said  to  be  done  by 
him.    A  party  pr^udiced  by  a  fraud  may  file  a  bill  in 

2nity  for  a  discovery  of  all  its  circumstances.  Mere  in- 
equacy  of  price  alone  is  not  a  ground  for  a  court  to 
annul  an  agreement ;  but  if  there  be  such  Inadequacy 
as  to  show  that  the  person  did  not  understand  the  bar- 
gain he  made,  or  was  so  oppressed  that  he  was  glad  to 
make  it,  knowing  its  inadequacy,  it  will  show  a  com- 
mand over  him  which  may  amount  to  a  fraud.  If  a  per- 
son be  fhiudulently  prevented  from  doing  an  act,  equity 
will  consider  the  act  as  done;  and  equity  also  relieves 
against  bargains  made  under  misconception  of  rights. 
In  treaties,  concealment  of  a  material  fact  by  one  of 
the  parties,  In  order  to  keep  the  other  in  ignorance, 
whereby  to  profit,  is  a  gross  fraud,  and  the  contrnct  will 
be  set  aside  in  equity.  Supprt$$io  vrri  (suppression  of 
truthX  ntgge*tio/alst  (suggestion  of  falsehood ),  in  solemn 
conveyances,  releases,  or  agreemenU,  will  afford  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  setting  them  aside.  Constructive /raud 
is  applied  to  such  acts  or  contracts  as,  though  not  origi- 
nating in  any  actual  evil  design  or  contrivance  to  per- 
petrate a  positive  fraud,  or  injury  upon  other  persons, 
yet,  by  their  tendency  to  deceive  or  mixlead  other  per- 
sons, or  to  violate  public  or  private  confidence,  or  to  im- 
pair or  injure  the  public  interests,  are  deemed  equally 
reprehensible  with  positive  fVaud,  and  are  prohibited  by 
law,  as  within  the  same  reason  and  mischief  as  acts  and 
contracts  done  mah  animo.  Gross  criminal  frauds  are 
punishable  by  way  of  indictment  or  information  ;  such 
ss  playing  with  false  dice,  causing  an  illiterate  person 
to  execute  a  deed  to  his  pr^ndice,  Ac.  For  the«e,  and 
such  like  offences,  the  party  may  be  punished  witli  fine 
and  imprisonment  Frauds  are  not  indictable  at  com- 
mon law  unless  they  be  such  as  affect  the  public, — as 
vending  unwholesome  provisions,  or  using  false  weights 
or  measures ;  or  by  way  of  conspiracy ;  or  unless  they 
affect  the  crown  or  the  adndnistratlon  of  Justice. 

Frand'Ail,  a.  Full  of  fraud ;  deceitful  in  making  bar- 
gains: trickish;  treacherous:  containing  fhiud  or  deceit 

Frand'AiU^,  a<fr.  Deceitfully;  with  intention  to  de- 
ceive, and  gain  an  undue  advantage ;  trickishly ;  treach- 
erously; by  stratagem. 

Frand'less,  a.    free  fh>m  tt%nd. 

Frand'lessljr,  adv.    In  a  fraudleas  manner. 

Frand'nlenee,  FmAUDULtNcr.  n.  [L.  Lat  /raudu- 
lentia.  1  Deceitful ness;  trickishness  in  making  bargains 
In  social  concerns ;  proneoess  to  artifice. 

Frand'nlent,  a.  [Lat  /rauduientus,  from /raus,  de- 
ceit] Deceitful ;  fhindf^l ;  crafty ;  trickish ;  deceptive ; 
treacherous. — Practising  deceit  in  making  contracts; 
unfair ;  dishonest  —  Containing  fraud ;  founded  on,  or 
proceeding  fh>m  fraud ;  as,  ti/rauduUnt  agreement 

Fraad'nlently,adp.  By  fraud;  by  deceit;  by  artifice 
or  hnposltion. 

Fraairbt,(/raio<,)a.  [Anc.pp.of/rwi^AAto  load,  now 
written /re^^Af,  q.  v.  Q&r.  fracht,  cargo.]  Freighted; 
laden;  loaded;  charged. 

"A  TCMel  richly  /rmuglU."—Skmk». 

Frannliofer's  lAnem.  See  SpiorKtm. 

Franstadt,  (/rott'^tai,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  56  m.  from  Breslau.  Mant^f.  linens, 
woollens,  hats,  and  Morocco  leather.  It  has  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  In  the  vicinity  are 
about  100  windmills.  In  1700  the  Swedes  here  defeated 
the  Saxons  and  Russians.  /%|>.  7,926. 

Fraxinella,  n.  (Bot.)  See  DiOTAMinjB. 

Frax'Inlne,  n.  VLtkt. /raxintu,  a  beech-tree.]  (Chein.) 
A  neutral  vegetable  principle,  of  a  bitter  taste,  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  Fraxinm  excelsior. 

Fraxlnns,(/rcUye-ntt<.)n.  [From  hAU/rango,  I  break, 
in  allusion  to  its  brittleness.]  (Bot.)  The  Ash,  a  genus 
of  the  order  Oleacem,  consisting  of  about  50  species, 
mostly  natives  of  N.  America  and  Europe.  The  leaves 
are  deciduous,  and  pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaflet 
The  flowers  are  very  imperfect,  the  calyx  being  obsolete 
and  the  corolla  either  wanting  or  %  partite  The  fruit 
is  a  Samara,  q.  v.  F.  Americana,  the  American  or 
White-ash  common  in  the  N.  States  and  in  Canada,  Is  a 
beantifhl  and  umbrageous  tree,  rising  to  the  height  of 
100  to  150  feet  The  wood  Is  white,  tough,  hard,  and 
light,  much  valued  by  wheelwrights,  coach-makers,  and 
turners.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Hgricultural  imple- 
ments, handles  for  tools,  and  ladders.  Some  intereeting 
varieties  have  been  developed  by  cultivation:  the  Weep- 
ing^ash,  with  branches  drooping  to  the  ground:  the 
Curled-leaved  ash,  with  dark  green  wrinkled  or  curled 
leaves;  and  the  Kntire-leaved  ash,  with  many  or  all  tike 
leaves  simple.  The  sweet  concrete  exudation  known  m 
manna  is  procured  by  making  Incisions  in  the  stems  of 
certain  species  of  Fraxinus,  chiefly  F.  omus  and  rotmidi' 
/oUa^  natives  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and^Sici^^  ^H*P9*  ^ 
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ft  mild,  afcreeable  laxati?e.  It  owes  Iti  prop«rtiM  to  a 
pecoliar  resin  called  mannite.  The  insect  which  pro- 
duces the  white  wax  of  China  feeds  upon  the  species 
J^,  ChineHtit, 


Pig.  1068.  — AMERICAN  ASH,  {Proxtnus  Amerieana.) 

^rmjf  H.  [Contr.  from  affray^  q.  t.]  A  broil,  quarrel,  or 
Tiolent  riot  that  puts  men  in  fear ;  a  combat ;  a  battle ; 
a  fifcht;  also,  a  single  combat  or  duel ;  a  contest;  con- 
tention; altercation;  feud. 

"Nfttnrt  and  death  oooUau  loog  their  /Wy ."— DwiAem. 

«— TFr. /nm,  from /raver;  Lat. /Heare,  to  rub.]  Amh;  a 
rret  or  chafe  in  cloth. 

— «.  a.  rContr.  ftt>m  affray y  q.  v.]  To  frighten ;  to  terrify. 

^Fr./royer;  lAt. /riear^,  to  rub  ]  To  fret,  as  cloth  by 
wearing;  —hence,  to  ruffle;  to  grate  upon;  as,  to  frajf 
one*s  temper. 

^-^.n.  Tomb;  to  wear  off;  to  ravel, — said  of  cloth. 

Fray'tllfl^,  n.  The  outer  integument  or  peel  which  a 
deer  rubs  from  his  horn. 

Fra'ser,  in  /^niuyloant'o,  a  post-offlce  of  Chester  co. 

FrA'ser  River,  a  river  of  Britiiih  N.  America,  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  opposite  the  island  of  TanoouTer,  in 
Lat.  460  N. 

Fra'seysbiirir,  in  Ohio,  a  pust-vitlage  of  Moskingum 
co>  about  61  m.  K.  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Fnrmler^s  Bot'tom,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-offlce  of 
Putnam  co. 

F.  R.  B.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  BoUnic  Society. 

F.  R.  €•  P.^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

F.  R»  C  S.«  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Freak,  (/rwAr.)  n.  [AS.  frxe,  greedy,  bold :  Ger.  /reeh, 
saacy,  impudent.]  A  sudden  and  causeless  starting  and 
change  of  plsoe. —  A  sudden,  causeless  change  or  turn 
of  the  mind:  a  capricious  prank;  a  whim;  a  fancy; 
caprice;  frolic;  sport. 

**  To  «az  m«  mora  b«  took  %fnak. 
To  silt  mj  toD(a«  and  make  m«  •peak.'*— 5«^ 

— «.a.  [A  Scottish  word  introduced  into  English  by  Thom- 
son.] To  variegate ;  to  checker. 

"/Veoftcd  with  manj  a  mtogled  hoe."— nteweon. 

Freak'tsli,  a.  Apt  to  change  the  mind  suddenly; 
whimsicitl;  capricious. 

Freitk'isllly , ado.  Capriciously;  with  sudden  change 
of  mind  witliout  npparent  cause. 

Freak'lfibneMl,  n.  Capriciousness ;  whimsicalness. 

Freas'bnrs.  in  iV«ii;  Jertey^  a  village  of  Salem  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  S.E.  of  Salem. 

Freel&le,  n.  (Dan. /yr^n«;  Ger.  /lecXr,  a  spot,  a  dis- 
coloration.] (Med.)  A  cutaneous  aaection  of  the  coun- 
tenance to  which  persons  of  a  florid  complexion  are 
greatly  sut^ect,  especially  females  with  auburn  hair. 
Freckles  are  small  yellow  spots  that  break  out  over 
the  face  in  the  hot  period  of  summer,  and  by  their 
number  give  a  stained  and  unpleasant  appearance  to 
the  countenance.  A  still  more  obstinate  form  of  fr-eckles 
appears  in  the  winter,  often  proceeding  fh>m  a  disor> 
dared  state  of  the  stomach.  Various  applications  have 
been  proposed  for  their  removal ;  and  perhaps  the  best 
is  a  liniment  composed  of  lime-water  and  oil,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  The  Irish  peasantry  are 
in  the  habit  of  washing  their  faces  with  buttermilk  as 
a  cosmetic,  and  with  great  success.  An  excellent  wash 
for  fVeckles  is  also  made  by  scraping  some  horse-radish 
Tery  fine,  and  letting  it  stand  for  some  hours  in  butter- 
milk, then  straining,  and  using  the  wash  night  and 
morning. 

— ^The  nsme  is  also  commonly  applied  to  any  small  spot 
or  discoloration. 

«^-r.  o.  To  spot  or  cover  with  fr-eckles. 

^-«.  n.  To  acquire  freckles;  to  be  spotted. 

Freel&led,  a.  Spotted;  having  small  yellovrish  spots 
on  the  skin  or  surface. 

Free'klednCAii,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
freckled. 

Freek'ly,  a.  Full  of  freckles;  sprinkled  with  spots. 

Fred,  n.    [A.  S. /nVfAw,  peace;  Ger.  ./H«f«.]    Peace; 
word  found  only  in  composition,  principally  with  proper 
names ;  as,  A\fredy  alt  peace ;  Winifred,  a  fHend's  peace ; 
JVederic,  the  king  of  peace. 


Fred>rleis  in  DOawart,  a  poat-Tillaga  of  Kent  oo.,  on 

Motherkill  Creek,  abt.  13  m.  8.  of  Dover. 
Fred'erlea,  in  Otorgia^  a  post-offlce  of  Glynn  co.,  on 

St.  Simon's  Sound,  abt.  70  m.  S.S.W.  of  Savannah. 
Fred'ertea,  in  /moa,  a  post-offlce  of  Bremer  co. 
Fredertc'la,  a  fortified  town  of  Denmark,  in  Jatland, 

on  the  Uttle  Belt,  12  m.  ttom  Veyle;  Lat.  660»y  N., 

Lon.  OO  44/ B.;  pop.  6,600. 
Fred'ertek,  or  Fred'erie,  the  name  of  several 

monarchs  or  princes,  of  whom  the  following  are  the 

most  eminent: 

OBKMANT. 

Frederick  I.,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  emperor  of  the 
West,  son  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Snabia^  B.  1121,  and 
was  chosen  to  succeed  his  uncle  Conrad  lU.  in  1162.  He 
had  accompanied  Conrad  to  Palestine  five  years  previ- 
ously, and  his  great  qualities  had  already  wp^vttnA.  He 
was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  few  days  after  his 
election.    His  great  ambition  was  to  secure  the  inde- 

fendence  of  the  empire,  and,  above  all,  to  be  master  of 
taly.  His  first  expedition  to  Italy  was  made  in  1164, 
when,  after  subdtiing  several  towns  in  Lombardy ,  he 
went  to  Rome,  and,  after  some  delays,  had  himself 
crowned  emperor  by  Adrian  I V.  He  marched  a  second 
time  into  Italy  in  1168,  took  Brescia  and  Milan,  and 
at  the  celebrated  Diet  at  UoncHt^lia  assumed  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  towns,  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
lords.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  triumphed  over 
Bohemia,  and  made  Poland  tributary  to  the  empire. 
After  the  death  of  Pope  Adrian,  P.  had  three  anti-popes 
in  succession  elected  in  opposition  to  Alexander  III., 
who  excommunicated  him  and  his  pope,  Victor.  The 
same  year,  1160,  he  besieged  and  took  Cre ma,  after  a 
most  courageous  defence.  In  1102  he  conquered  Milan, 
and  had  the  fortifications  partly  destroyed  and  many 
of  the  public  buildings ;  after  which  the  other  towns  of 
Lombardy  submitted  to  him.  Fresh  revolts,  excited  by 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  his  officers,  recalled  him  to 
Italy  in  1164;  but  he  retired  without  engaging  the 
army  of  the  League.  Again,  there,  in  1166,  he  traversed 
the  Romagna,  levied  contributions  on  the  towns,  be- 
sieged Ancona,  and  had  himself  crowned  a  second  time 
at  Rome  by  the  anti-pope  Pascal.  A  fr-esh  league  being 
formed  against  him,  be  put  its  members  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  returned  to  Germnny.  In  1174  he 
besieged,  unsuccessfully,  the  newly-founded  town  of 
Alessandria,  and  in  the  following  year  was  totally  de- 
feated by  the  Milanese  at  Como.  Soon  after  he  made 
peace  with  the  Pope  and  the  towns  of  Lombardy.  In 
1188  he  assumed  the  croeit,  set  out  in  tlie  following  year 
on  the  third  crusade,  was  opposed  on  the  march  ov  the 
Greek  emperor  and  the  Sultan,  arrived  in  Asia,  and  was 
drowned  while  crossing  a  river,  in  June,  1100.  P.  was 
great,  not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  ruler.  His  admin- 
istration was  marked  by  justice,  his  subordinate  officers 
were  chosen  for  their  capacity  and  probity,  he  was  him- 
self an  educated  man,  and  promoted  education  and 
literature.  Ilis  memorv  is  still  cherished  among  the 
peasants  of  Germany,  who  dream  of  the  return  of  Frits 
Redbeard.  as  the  Welsh  did  of  King  Arthur. 
Fbbbbbick  II.,  emperor  of  the  West,  s«m  of  Henry  VI. 
and  ConsUnce  of  Sicily,  b.  1104,  elected  king  of  the 
Romans  in  1106,  again  after  his  father's  death,  and  a 
third  time  on  the  excommunication  of  Otho  IV.,  in 
1211.  He  was  already  king  of  Sicily,  and  duke  of 
Suabia,  under  the  Joint  regency  of  his  mother  and 
Pope  Innocent  II.  He  made  a  league  with  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Otho 
by  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  vras  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1216.  Five  years  still  elapsed 
before  he  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome;  on 
which  occasion  he  had  to  renew  a  vow  previously  ex- 
torted from  him  to  take  the  cross.  In  1226  ho  mar- 
ried Yolande,  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  and  two  years  later,  after  several  delays, 
he  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land.  Illness  compelled 
him  in  a  few  days  to  land  again,  and  for  this  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  the  first  of 
ten  thunders  of  the  Vatican  against  him.  He  set  out 
again  in  1228,  and  the  Pope  exciting  onposition  to  him, 
and  invading  his  hereditary  states,  he  at  once  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  Kameel,  the  Sulten  of  Bgypt,  by 
which  he  became  master  of  Jerusalem.  He  entered  the 
city,  crowned  himself,  (no  priest  daring  to  do  it,)  and 
returned  to  Rurope.  He  recovered  his  states,  made 
peace  with  the  Po|>e,  and  suppressed  the  revolt  of  his 
son  Henrr,  who  was  then  imprisoned  for  life.  In  1236 
P.  began  'the  war  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  having 
for  his  ally  Eccelino,  tyrant  of  Verona.  After  his 
victory  of  t>>rtenuova,  most  of  the  cities  submitted  to 
him,  and  he  approached  Rome,  but  did  not  attack  it. 
He  took  Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Benevento;  and,  in 
1241,  his  fleet,  commanded  by  his  natural  son  Enxio, 
whom  he  made  king  of  Sardiniii,  defeated  that  of  the 
Genoese,  and  captured  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
were  on  their  way  to  attend  a  council  against  him.  P.  pro- 
moted the  election  of  Innocent  IV.,  who  had  been  his 
friend,  and  made  a  treaty  with  him;  but  he  soon  found 
Innocent  a  most  determined  enemy.  A  new  anathema 
and  sentence  of  deposition,  and  release  of  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance  to  him.  was  publinhed  in  1246. 
The  mediation  of  St.  Lonln  utterly  failed  to  bend  the 
pope  to  reconciliation.  Rival  emperors  were  set  up, 
the  war  in  Italy  continued,  Pnrma  was  lost  in  1248, 
Enzio  WHS  defeatf^  and  made  prisoner  in  the  following 
year,  and  P.  himnelf  died  st  Viorenzuoli,  1250.  P.  was 
the  most  accomplished  sovereign  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
but  his  strong  sympathies  with  his  Italian  mother- 
land, and  his  imremitting  endeavors  to  establish  a  cona- 
pact  and  all-supreme  empire  in  Italy,  were  the  causes, 
not  only  of  his  own  misfortunes,  but  of  the  miseries 


which  he  brought  upon  the  German  empire,  by  rm^- 
brbiUnghim  in  costly  wars  abniad,  mid  lt9ii«linK  >tim  *•' 
neglect  the  welfare,  and  sacrifii-e  the  iuttfreat^  of  hi> 
German  subjects. 

Frbdxeick  III.,  was  the  son  of  Albert  I.,  and  wb«  cbo>Hni 
emperor  in  1314,  by  some  of  the  electors,  l-ut  the  nta 
jority  elected  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  defeated  uikJ  toiik 
Frederick  prisoner  at  Milhldorf,  in  13:22.  The  Uttttr 
theu  renounced  his  claim,  and  n.  1330. 

Fbu>xrick  IV.,  called  the  Piici/ie,  B.  at  Innrprack.  1416, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1440,  and  was  cro«iir<l  nl  Rome 
in  1442.  His  reign  whs  passed  in  forming  plans  for  Um 
pacification  of  the  empire.  He  is  said  to  h^ve  died  of  a 
surfeit  of  melons,  or  in  consequence  of  an  amputistioo 
of  his  leg.  He  left  it  to  his  son  Maximilian  to  carry 
out  the  device  inscrilied  upon  his  palacea  and  buoks.  A, 
E,  I,  0,  U  ;  which  characters  are  generally  Ba|p<*8c>d  to 
represent  the  motto,  Auttrix  at  httperurt  Orbi  Vmr 
re/  so.    D.  1403. 

DKKVARK. 

Frederick  I.,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  b.  ISTS, 
succeeded  his  nephew  Christiem  ^r  Cliristian)  II.,  oo 
the  deposition  of  the  latter,  in  1623,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Gustavus  I.,  king  of  Sweden.  After 
taking  Copenhagen,  he  gained  overall  the  noldlitj,  and 
introduced  Lutheranism  into  his  dominions.     D.  16S4. 

Frxdkricx  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Christlem  (or  Cfaris- 
tian)  III.,  B.  1634,  ascended  the  throne  in  1660.  He  was 
a  great  fHend  of  learning,  and  whs  h  pHtron  of  Tjrcfao 
Brahe  and  other  men  of  science.  He  wnged  a  l>>rig  war 
with  Sweden,  which  ended  in  1670.    D.  1688. 

Fredkrick  III.,  B.  1609,  succeeded  his  father  Christiem  IV. 
in  1648.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  his  reign  was 
his  changing  of  the  constitution  from  an  elective  to  an 
hereditary  monarchy.    D.  1670. 

Frxdbrick  IV.,  B.  1671,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  Christiern  V.  in  1600.  He  leagued  against  Cluirlea 
XII.  of  Sweden,  who  forced  him  to  make  peace ;  but 
when  Charles  fled  to  Turkey,  Frederick  dro\  e  the  Sw<^«a 
out  of  Norway,  and  concluded  a  favorable  pearv.  retain- 
ing possession  of  the  duchy  of  Scbleswig.    D.  1730. 

Fredkrick  V.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  172S,  and 
came  to  the  throne  in  1746.  The  character  of  his  reign 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  remark,  which,  mo 
his  death-bed,  he  made  to  his  siuceMur  Christiern  W\.: 
**  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  nie.  my  son,  that  I  hjtve 
not  iqjured  any  person,  and  that  my  hands  are  not 
stained  with  one  drop  of  blood.**    D.  1766. 

Frederick  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  b.  1768,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1808 ;  (W>m  1784  he  was  associated  In  the  gov. 
with  his  insane  father.  He  had  to  repair  Uie  damage*  done 
bv  the  Englidh  in  their  bomliardment  of  Copenhagen  ia 
1807,  and  to  wage  a  war  with  the  Swedes,  who  un«n-c^««- 
fully  attempted  to  take  Norway.  Peace  was  signed  with 
Sweden,  in  1^00.  Allying  with  NafKtleon,  Norniay  was, 
in  1814.  given  to  Sweden,  under  Bernadotte ;  Pomerania 
and  the  isle  of  RUgen  falling  to  Denmark.    D.  I.s39. 

Feboerick  VII. , son  and  successor  in  1848  of  Christian  Vin. 
B.  1808;  D.  1M3.  The  Schleswie-Holstein  war  of  1848, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  (1857),  were  the 
chief  events  of  his  rsign.  With  his  death,  the  elder  line 
of  the  royal  house  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct. 

BWEOSH. 

Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles,  landgrave  of  llesse-Cassel.  He  married  the 
dster  of  Charles  XI  I.,  on  whose  death,  in  1718.  the 
states  of  Sweden  elected  her  queen,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing consented  to  her  resiniing  the  crown  to  her 
husband.  He  had  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war  with 
Russia,  which  ended  in  a  disadvantageous  peace  to  Swe- 
den. Ue  then  gave  his  energies  to  the  pursuits  of  peace, 
restored  tite  finances,  aided  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  founded  an  academy  at  Stockholm.  D.  without 
issue,  1761. 

PRUM1A. 

Frederick  Will  lam,  generally  called  the  Grrat 
K1.BCTOR,  was  B.  in  1620,  and  at  the  age  of  20  yean  suc- 
ceeded his  &ther  as  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  is  consid- 
ered as  the  founder  of  Prussian  greatness;  and  from  him 
was  derived  much  of  that  military  spirit  which  became 
the  national  characteristic.  He  made  Pmaaia  fbee  from 
feudal  subjection  to  Poland,  conquered  Pomerania.jotned 
the  League  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  defeated  the  Swedes 
who  invaded  Prussia  in  lb74.  He  applied  himself  with 
much  wisdom  and  earnestness  to  the  promotion  of  the 
well-being  of  his  subjects,  favoring  trade,  making  roads, 
Ac.  By  affording  protection  to  the  French  Protestant 
reftigees,  he  gained,  as  citizens  of  the  state,  20,000  in- 
dustrious manufacturers,  an  acquisition  of  no  slight 
importance  to  the  north  of  Germany;  and  he  also  gave 
great  encouragement  to  sgricultural  improvementa.  He 
founded  the  library  at  Berlin,  and  a  university  at  Duls- 
burg;  and  at  his  death  he  left  to  his  son  a  country 
much  enlarged,  and  a  well-supplied  treasury.  D.  1688. 

Frederick  I.,  first  king  of  Prussia.  (FRSDERirK  III.  as 
elector  of  Brandenl>urg,)  B.  1667,  was  son  of  the  hIiovs. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1688.  entered  into  the  alliance 
against  France,  and  seized  Bonn  and  other  towns,  sent 
auxiliaries  to  the  emperor  against  the  Turks,  and,  after 
a  dispute  of  some  years,  sold  to  the  emperor  the  circle 
Schwiebus,  which  the  Great  Elector  had  aaquired  in 
exchange  for  the  principalities  of  Liegnitz.  Brieg.  and 
Wohlau.  He  supported  the  emperor  in  the  wnr  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  in  1701  obtained  from  him  the 
title  of  king,  m-hich  he  had  long  coveted  Frederick 
gratified  his  love  of  pomp  in  the  ceremony  of  his  coro* 
nation  at  KOnigsberg,  the  cost  of  which  exhausted  his 
treasury  for  a  time.  He  placed  the  crovm  on  his  bead 
with  his  own  hands.  In  1604  he  founded  the  nnivenity 
of  Halle ;  two  years  later,  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Palnt> 
ing ;  and,  in  1707,  he  esublkhed,  ^f  AcM}«my  of  Sc^* 
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,  Berlin,  and  made  Lelbnits  first  president.  He 
was  thrioe  mArri«d ;  hie  third  wife  b«c«uie  insatie,  but 
her  state  was  ouoctMled  from  him.  One  day  she  ee- 
ci^pad,  mshed  into  the  king's  aimrtment,  smashing  the 
clan  door,  and  so  terrified  him  that  he  immediately  fell 
fnco  a  farer,  and  aftar  six  weeks'  illness  died,  Feb.,  171iS. 

FmtocucK  WnxiAM  I^  son  of  the  abore,  and  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  b.  in  1688,  and  commenced  his 
reign  in  1713,  after  baring  married  a  dnughter  of  the 
elector  of  HaooTer,  afterwards  George  L  of  England. 
In  1716  he  declared  war  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  in  coqjunction  with  Denmark  took  Stralsond ;  but 
on  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1718,  he  made  peace.  D.  1740. 
—The  haUU  of  this  sorereign  were  entirely  military, 
andheUax>red  onweariedly  to  promote  the  discipline  of 
his  troops.  One  of  his  strongest  peculiarities  was  an 
extraordinary  lore  for  tall  soldtters ;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
core  these  sons  of  Anak,  he  had  agents  employed  in  all 
parts  of  Korope.  He  held  science  and  literature  in  pro- 
f»and  contempt;  bat  money  he  worshipped,  and  men  of 
amilitary  character  after  his  own  ideal  he  respected  and 
•Qoooraged.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  left  an  abun- 
dant treasury  and  a  wefl-anpointed  army  of  00.000  men. 

fmiuCK  II.,  commonly  called  Prederide  the  Ortai,  was 
bom  24th  January,  1712,  and  began  to  reign  in  1740.  He 
firand  himself  in  possession  of  a  full  treasury  and  a 
powerful  array,  which  he  soon  employed  in  attacking 
Aostria,  and  conqaering  fh>m  her  the  province  of  Silesia 
0740-17421  In  1744  he  engaged  in  a  second  war  with 
Austria,  which  was  terminal  in  1745,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  Sileaia,  but  with  no  Hugroentation  of  power, 
though  his  military  renown  was  raised  throughout  Bu- 
rope.  The  great  straggle  of  the  Seven  Tears*  War  began 
in  1750.  Prasaia  was  now  attacked  by  the  Austrians, 
the  Rosaians,  the  French,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Swedes, 
and  her  destracdon  and  dismemberment  seemed  inevita- 
ble. Ingland  was  her  only  ally.  Prussia  went  through 
the  struggle,  and  came  out  triumphant.  When  the  peace 
of  Hnbertsbarg  was  concluded  in  1763,  Prussia  did  not 
cede  an  inch  of  land,  or  pay  a  dollar  of  money ;  and  from 
that  time  forth  she  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  five 
great  powers  of  Europe.  For  this  glorious  result  she 
was  indebted  to  her  kins.  It  is  not  merely  the  nulitary 
fM^us  of  Frederick,  as  displayed  during  the  sanguinary 


Wig,  lOOO.—rmxDBXicK  u.,  (thb  oebat.) 
(KlaffefPntMla.) 
eaapaigns  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War.  that  demands  oar 
attention,  ftw  we  cannot  help  admiring  also  his  rooml 
ooorage  and  his  indomitable  energy  under  reverses 
which  would  have  crushed  almost  any  other  spirit. 
Though  victorious  at  Prague,  at  Roebach,  and  Ussa 
(17»K  et  Zomdorf  (1758),  at  Uegnits  and  Torgau (1700), 
he  suffered  heavy  defeats  at  Collin  (1757),  at  Hochkirchen 
(17M),  at  Kunnersdorf  (1759) ;  and  his  lieutenants,  with 
the  exception  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  were 
generally  ansuoceesfhi.  But  F:%  flrmncas  never  fiUled 
Dim,  even  when  .11  hope  seemed  lost.  In  a  period  of 
extreme  danger,  he  wrote  to  Voltaire  (who  had  advised 
him  to  bee  mercy  fh>m  his  enemies),  **  I  am  a  man,  and 
therefore  bom  to  suffer.  Tb  the  rigor  of  destiny  I  op- 
poes  my  own  constancy.  Menaced  with  shipwreck,  I 
viU  bear  the  storm ;  I  will  be  king  in  spirit;  and  I  will 
die,  as  I  have  lived,  a  king."  —  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  F.  exerted  himself  earnestly  in  relieving  the 
rafferinc  which  so  many  years  of  carnage  and  devasta^ 
tkm  had  brought  upon  Prussia,  f.  died  17th  August, 
1780.  He  was  fbnd  of  the  society  of  literary  men,  and 
vss  himself  an  author  of  many  works  of  considerable 
nertt  During  his  struggles  against  Austria  and  France, 
"•  was  regarded  in  England  and  America  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Protestantism,  and  he  was  called  a  second  Ous- 
tams  Adelphus.  He  ill  deterred  the  Utle.  The  disd- 
pie  of  Voltaire,  he  is  suppossd  to  haTe  had  no  religious 

Jalth  whatever.    Fbso.  In.    See  F.  Wic. 

FBSDttiox  WiLUAN  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  was  nephew  to 
f^ederick  the  Great,  and  was  bom  in  1744.  He  suo- 
Meded  his  uncle  in  1786,  and  gave  himself  up,  as  he  had 
«mg  done,  to  low  plsasoret,  wasting  his  resources  on 


his  mistresses  and  fitvorites.  He  entered  into  the  Triple  | 
Alliance  in  1788 ;  made  an  alliance  with  the  Purte;  sent 
au  army  under  the  Duke  of  Bnuswick  to  invade  France, 
in  1702;  took  part  iu  the  second  partition  of  PulautI; 
and  made  intace  with  France  in  1705.    Died,  17tf7. 

Fexdkrick  y^  iLUAM  III.,  king  uf  Prussia,  sou  of  the  above, 
commenced  his  reign  in  17»7  by  maintaining  a  strict 
neutrality  in  the  various  alliances  with  and  against 
France,  which  resulted  from  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Napoleon  I.  In  1806,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tatiuns  of  Russia,  allying  hiuiselt  with  the  Czar  against 
the  French  emperor.  Thti  mpid  CNnipaigii  of  IbOu,  and 
the  defnat  of  the  PruMiians  at  Jena,  opened  the  gutes 
of  Berlin  t4>  the  enemy,  iu  whose  hiiiids  it  remained  till 
1800.  In  1807  the  battle  of  Friedlaiid  led  to  the  hu- 
miliating peace  of  TiUit.  by  which  Freilerick  luet  half 
his  dominions.  R«»tored  to  bis  capital,  the  king  dili- 
gently endeavored  to  repair  the  evils  ot  wttr ;  but  new 
disastem  overtiKik  him,  and  his  kingdom  suffered  greatly 
during  the  struggle  from  1812  tu  1814.  Forced,  in  the 
former  year,  to  contribute  a  force  of  90,000  men  to  Na- 
poleon's army,  he  subsequently  Joined  his  troops  with 
those  of  Russia.  The  allies  having  triumphed  over  the 
French  at  lx*ipaic.  Frederick  William,  iu  1814,  entered 
Paris  with  the  Czar  Alexander.  He  also  accompanied 
the  Utter  tu  England  in  the  same  year.  On  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  ElbN,  he  once  more  Joined  the  allies. 
After  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  Prussians, 
under  Blilrher  (whom  see),  played  an  important  part.^ 
Prussia,  once  more  at  peace,  gradually  recovered  tbei 
losses  she  had  sustained,  under  the  wise  and  paternHll 
sway  of  Frederick,  whose  constant  effurts  ami  modent- 
tion  contributed  greatlv  t<»  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
D.  1840.  — Throughout  his  life,  he  was  a  warm  defender 
of  the  Protestant  relialon,  and  a  patron  of  education. 
He  never  redeemed  his  promise,  however,  to  bestow  a 
representatlTe  constitution  on  his  people.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  provincial  estates  only  affected  very 
slightly  the  absolute  power,  which,  it  is  true,  he  wielded 
with  ability,  and  with  a  kind  of  paternal  affection  for 
his  people.  It  may  finally  be  said  of  him,  that,  a  waverer 
between  the  absolutist  party  and  the  liberal  party,  he 
secured,  as  Is  the  lot  with  most  undecided  men,  the  re- 
spect and  adherence  of  neither. 

FftsDEfticK  William  IV.,  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1S40.  He  served, 
as  a  simple  officer,  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814, 
and  evinced,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  a  very  great 
love  for  the  arts,  which  he  preserved  throughout  his 
career.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign  his  subjects 
anxiouslv  demanded  the  reform  of  the  government,  re- 
quiring the  liberal  constitution  which  had  been  promised 
them  in  1816,  in  return  for  the  great  sacrifices  they  had 
made  during  the  continental  war.  In  1847,  at  a  general 
diet  of  the  Prussian  sUtes,  many  of  these  reforms  were 
granted,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  kingdom  might  es- 
cape the  troubles  of  the  next  year's  revolution.  In 
March,  1848,  however,  the  people  and  the  troops  came 
into  collision,  the  king  was  obliged  to  change  the  minis- 
try, to  issue  a  general  aninosty,  and  commence  a  war 
in  &vor  of  Schleswig  against  Denmark,  and  to  salute 
fh>m  his  balcony  the  corpses  of  the  insurgents.  These 
humiliations  were  somewhat  softened  by  his  hopes  of 
becominc  emperor  of  a  united  Germany,  and  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  army  in  putting  down  an  insurrection  of  the 
Poles  in'  Posen.  The  mingled  irresolution  and  absolntism 
of  Frederick,  however,  led  him  subsequently  to  other 
conflicts  in  June  and  August  of  the  same  year;  and  it 
was  not  until  two  eotmt-d'itai  that  Frederick, assisted  by 
his  army,  succeeded  in  retaining  his  authority  almost 
unimpaired  bv  the  powers  he  liad  yielded.  In  the  war 
between  the  Western  powers  and  RussU,  the  king  pre- 
served a  strict  neutrality,  although  earnestly  soUcited 
by  each  party  to  espouse  iu  side  in  the  conflict.  In  his 
repl  V  to  the  demands  of  the  Ciar,  he  said :  **  There  is 
hardly  anything  I  will  not  do  fbr  the  emperor  NichoUs, 
whom  I  loTe;  but  if  I  remember  that  he  is  my  father- 
in-law,  neither  do  I  forget  that  Prussia  is  not  the  sister- 
in-law  of  Russia."  In  I860,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
on  Neufchitel  by  some  Pmsshui  partisans,  war  was  in 
danger  of  breaking  out  between  Switzerland  and  Prus- 
sia ;  but  this  was  avoided,  and  a  tre^^  concluded,  in 
May,  1867,  in  reference  to  the  king's  claims  on  that 
place.    In  the  complication  relative  to  the  DanobUn 

firincipalities,  Prussia  followed  the  lead  of  France  and 
;ussia  as  opposed  to  England  and  Austria.  Towards  the 
end  of  1857,  a  severe  Illness,  resnlting  in  the  loss  of 
some  of  his  faculties,  caused  bis  brother  William  to  be 
nominated  regent,  who  succeeded  him  as  king  in  1801. 

POLAND. 

Frederiek  Au^fwrntum  II.,  III.    See  Aiwunus. 

8AX0NT. 

Frederick  m.,  the  Wuk,  b.  1403,  saceeeded  his  Ik- 
ther  Ernest,  1430,  as  elector  of  Saxony.  He  is  known 
chiefiy  as  fbunder  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  and 
as  the  friend  and  very  cautious  protector  of  Luther, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  professors  at  the  new  univer- 
sity. It  was  by  his  arrangement  that  Luther,  after  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  was  seised  and  carried  off  to  Wartxbarg. 
He  did  not,  however,  establish  the  reformed  fkith  in  his 
doniinions.  He  became  administrator  of  the  empire  in 
1510,  and  was  offered  the  imperial  crown,  but  declined 
it.    D.  1526. 

BOHXMIA. 

Frederiek  T.,  Elector-Palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia, 
succeeded  his  (kther,  Frederick  IV.,  In  1610.  In  1618  he 
married  the  Princess  Klizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I. 
of  England,  and  in  the  following  year  accepted  the 
crown  of  Bohemia.  He  nwde  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Prague,  followed  in  1020  by  his  toUl  defeat  by  the  Im- 
perial forces  at  the  battle  of  Pragae,  and  the  loss  of  his 


kingdom  and  hereditary  states.  He  took  reftige  In 
Holland,  and  died  in  1631. 

Fred'erlck,  in  lUimoU,  a  pust-vilUge  of  Schuvler  co., 
very  pleasantly  located  on  the  Illinois  river,  shout  80 
m.  below  Peoria. 

—A  township  of  Schuyler  co. 

Fred'eriek,  in  JTeNfMcAy,  a  village  of  Barren  co.,  about 
17  m.  N.E.  of  Glasgow. 

Fred'erlek,  in  MarifUmd,  a  N.  county,  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania;  areoy  633  sq.  m.  Rirtn.  Potomac  and 
Monocacy  rivers,  and  Catoctin,  Pipe,  Linnn(»re  and 
Bennett's  creeks.  Smr/aoe^  diveraified.  South  Mountain 
extending  along  the  western  border;  set2,  very  fertile. 
Mm.  Copper,  iron,  manganese,  and  a  superior  quality 
of  limestone.    Cap.  Frederick.    Fop.  (1800)  40,512. 

— A  tliriving  city,  capital  of  above  county,  on  B.  A  0.  and 
Penn.  B.  Bs^  44  m.  N.  N.W.  of  Washington,  D.  C  Has 
fine  local  trade  and  important  manufactures.  Seat  of 
Frederick  College  and  a  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Aqrlum. 
a>p.  (1897)  about  11,000 

Fred'eriek,  in  Michigan^  a  village  of  Macomb  co.,  on 
Clinton  river,  about  20  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Detroit. 


Fred'eriek,  in  Ohio,  a  post-viUage  of  Mahoning  co. 

Fred>rick,  in  Fnm^fnmia,  a  post-township  of  Mont- 
gomery  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  N.W.  of  Norristown. 

Fred>rlck«  in  Virginia,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  West 
Viiirinia;  orso,  380  sq.m.  Riem^  Opequan,  Sleepy  and 
niack  creeks  Bur/ace,  diversified;  sot/,  feriile.  CSop. 
Winchester.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  17,880. 

Fred'ertcksborff,  a  citadel  of  Sweden.  15  m.  fh>m 
Stuck  liolm,  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  which  It 
defends. 

Fred'ertcksbnr^,  in  /mfioNa,  a  poet-town  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  on  Blue  river,  about  15  m.  8.  S.W.  of  Salem. 

Fred'erickMbiirc  in  iowo,  a  post-township  of  Chick- 
asaw CO. 

Fred'erlckaburiT,  in  KentHekg.    See  Warsaw. 

Fred'erleksburiT.  in  Ohio,  a  pos^village  of  Wayne 
CO.,  aliout  9  m.  S.  E.  of  Wooster. 

Fred'erleksbniv,  in  iVwassfenwia,  a  post-village  of 
Lebanon  co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Lebanon. 

Fred'erick«bnrfr«  in  Temu,  a  pos^village.  cap.  of 
Gillespie  co.,  about  65  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Austin. 

Fred'ertckHbnrir,  in  llbviiUa,  a  city  of  Spottsylvania 
CO.,  on  the  Rappahannock  river,  about  65  m.  N.  of  Rich- 
mond. Here,  on  Dec  13, 1862,  Gen.  Bumside  attacked 
the  Confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of  Geu.  Lee, 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  heights.  The  battle, 
after  raging  with  desperate  violence  during  the  <*ay, 
terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Nationala  Little  fight- 
ing took  place  Dec  14  aiMl  15,  and  Bumside  was  per- 
mitted to  recross  the  Rappahannock  aithout  opposition, 
Dec.  16.  This  city  ei^oys  a  good  local  trade  and  has 
some  manufactures.    Pop.  (1807)  about  6,000. 

Fred'erleksbariT,  in  Mi$$omn,  a  postH>fl)cA  of  (3at- 
connde  co. 

Fred'erlekshall,  a  town  of  Norway,  on  an  inlet 
called  Swioesund,  57  m.  S.S  K.  of  Christiana.  On  a  per 
pendicular  rock,  400  feet  above  the  town,  stands  the 
strong  fortress  of  Frederickstein,  at  the  siege  of  which 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  kUled,  Dec  11, 1718.  Pop, 
(1895)  9300. 

Fred'ertckMhAiiiiii.  or  HMBlIll^  a  fortified  town 
of  Fi nland,  52  m.  from  Wy borg.  Here,  in  1800,  the  treaty 
which  ceded  Finland  to  Russia  was  signed.  Pop.  (1896) 
2,704. 

Fred'erlckAhavn.    See  FLADSTXANn. 

Fred'ertck's  Oord,  a  pauper  colony  of  the  Nether* 
Unds  on  tlie  borders  of  Overyssel  and  Friesland,  5.  m. 
from  Steenwyk.  It  consists  of  a  large  number  of  pau- 
pers, who  are  here  employed  in  various  manual  occupa- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Fred'erlcksUult,  a  well-built  town  of  Denmark,  18 
m.  from  Schleswig.  It  was  founded  by  the  Arminians, 
who,  in  1621,  were  driven  fh>m  the  Netherbinds  by  the 
decisiona  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 

Fred'erlekBUMit*  a  fbrtified  town  of  Norway,  on  the 
Skager-rack,  46  m.  from  Christiana.  It  has  an  arsenaL 
M<mnf.  Tobacco.    A>fi.  2,700. 

FrederlckavlUe,  in  Bwtwyfwmfa,  a  post<»flloe  of 
Berks  oo. 

Fred'ericktowii,  a  sea-port  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  at  the  head  of  Wallace 
Bigr.  about  82  m.  N.  of  Halifax.    Now  called  Wallacb. 

Fred'eriek  town,  in  Kmtuekp,  a  poet-Tillage  of  Waih- 
ington  CO.,  abt  8  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Fred'erlektown,  in  Mitmmri^  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Madison  co.,  abt  158  m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  city,  liere, 
Oct.  1861,  an  enngement  took  place  between  the  Na- 
tionals under  Got.  Plummer,and  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  Thomson,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeiUed,  and 
sustained  heavy  loss. 

Fred'erlektown.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Colombiana 
CO.,  about  170  m.  N.B.  of  Columbus. 

— A  post-vilUge  of  Knox  co.,  on  Vernon  Biver,  aboat  60 
m.  N.E.  of  CJolumbus. 

Frederick  town,  in  AmMyiiMmto,  a  post-ofBce  of 
Washington  co. 

Fred'erlctOB,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  New 
Branswick,  on  the  St.  John  River,  abont  00  m.  N.N.W. 
of  St  John.  Lat  450  66^  N.,  Lon.  460  82^  80^  W.  The 
city  is  regularly  and  substantially  built,  and  contains 
some  fine  public  edifices.  Its  former  name  was  St.  Ann. 


Pop.  about  6,000. 
Fr^don,  in  New  JtrtKH,  a  postpvillage  of  Sowex  oo., 

about  6  m.  W.  of  Newton. 
Fredo'nia*  in  .4(a6ama,  a  poetp village  of  (Thambersco., 

about  176  m.  E.  Ujr  S.  of  Tuscaloosa. 
FredOlill^  in  Cbfonufe  a  poetofBoe  of  Bent  eo. 
Fredonla,  in  nUmoit,  a  poet-rillage  of  Willhuuoii  e8t« 

on  Muddy  river,  about  16  m.  N.W.  of  Marion. 
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Fredo'ata,  In  Imivina,  a  post-rlUage  of  Crawford  co. 
Fredonta,  iu  lowa^  a  po«t-viUafco  of  Louisa  oo^  at  the 

Juuction  of  the  Iowa  aod  Cedar  rivere. 
FredonlA,  in  A'cn/ticAy,  a  poet-village  of  Caldwell  oo., 

about  12  m.  W.  of  Princeton. 
Fredoiil««  iu  Midiigan^  a  township  of  Calhoun  ooim- 

ty. 

—A  poet-village  of  Washtenaw  co. 

Frecloail^  iu  Mtnouri^  a  iM«t-offlce  of  Benton  oo. 

Frecloiiitt,  iu  New  Yttrk,  a  )H«t-villaffe  of  Chautauqua 
cu.,  441  m  S.W.  ut  Bunalo.    Pop.  (18U7)  about  3.060. 

Fredonla,  in  Ohio,  a  pust-viilage  uf  Uckiug  co.,  about 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Newark.  j 

— A  village  of  Noble  co. 

Fredonll^  in  Tetmeutee,  h  poft-village  uf  Montgomery 
«*o..  about  38  m.  M.W.  of  Niisliville. 

Fr«dOBll^  in  Texa*^  a  vilUge  of  Rusk  co.,  on  the  Sa- 
bine River,  abont  20  m.  N.  of  Ilenderaon. 

Fred^nia,  in  TFoconnn,  a  poet-township  of  Oiankee 

CO. 

Free,  a.  [A.  S.  fri^  frio,  freo ;  Oer.  freu]  Being  at  liberty ; 
not  being  under  necessity  or  restraint,  physical  or  moral ; 
not  enslaved ;  not  being  in  a  state  of  vassalnge  or  de- 
pendence. —  Subject  only  to  fixed  laws,  made  by  con- 
sent; instituted  by  a  free  people;  not  arbitrary  or  dein 
SDtic;  as,  tk  free  government.  —  Not  imprisoned,  con- 
ned, or  under  arrest;  unconstrained;  unrestrained;  as, 
to  set  a  prisoner /ree.  —  Permitted ;  allowed. 

"  Why  sir,  I  pray,  ars  not  Um  •treeU  fr—  f  "  —  8haJt». 
— Open ;  not  appropriated ;  not  obstructed.  —  Licentious ; 
unrestrained ;  as,  frte  conversation.  —  Open  ;  candid ; 
firank;  ingenuous;  unreservetl. 

**  WIU  yon  lM/y«e  and  eandld  to  your  frioDdT  "—OdMy. 
— Liberal  in  expenses ;  generous;  munificent;  bonntifnl. 

"  O'erobarglog  yoor /y«e  panas  with  large  flnei."  —  SftoJb. 
—Guiltless;  innocent;  clear;  exempt. 

"  My  hands  ars  guilty,  bat  xay  haart  is  /y«e."  —  Jhydtn. 
—Not  encumbered  with :  disunited  fh>m  anything  etee ; 
as,  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  —  Open  to  all ;   without  re- 
striction, or  without  expense,  as  a  school  or  library.— 
Invested  with  franchises;  enjoying  certain  immunities; 
possessing  without  vassalage  or  slavish  conditions. 
"Art  thoa  of  Bothlam'a  nobis  college /Vm  f  **  —  DryiUn. 
(Ndut.)  Fair  or  favorable ;  — said  of  the  wind. 
Free,  v.  a.   [A.S.  freogan.]  To  set  free;  to  remove,  as 
any  incumbrance  or  obstruction  ;  to  disengage  from ;  to 
rid;  to  strip;  to  clear;  to  liberate;  to  set  at  liberty ;  tu 
rescue  or  release  from  slavery,  captivity,  or  confinement. 
**  Oar  land  U  ttom  the  rage  of  tIgera/yMd."  —  DrT/dtn. 
— ^To  loose;  to  disentangle ;  to  disengage;  to  exempt;  to 
release  from  oiiligation  or  duty. 

"  For  be  that  is  dead,  is /reed  fhna  tin."  ->  Aeot.  tI.  7. 
Free'-a'vency«  n.  The  condition  or  state  of  acting 

freelv ;  without  necessity  or  constraint  of  the  will. 
Free  •bencll,  n.   {Eng.  Law.)   Awidow's  dowerin  a 

copyhold. 
Free'booter,  n.   rOer.  /ret,  free,  and  heuU^  plnnder.] 
One  who  roves  lawlessly  in  quest  of  booty  or  plunder ; 
a  robb«>r:    a  pillager;   a  plunderer.  — See  Buooaxkkr, 

FlUBUSTKR. 

Free'booterx,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who 
roves  iHwlfssly  in  quest  of  plunder;  also,  the  plunder 
thereby  acquirtHL 

FreentM»otlnfl:,  it.  Robbery ;  plnnder ;  pillage. 

—a.  Robbing;  plundering;  acting  the  freebooter. 

Free'born,  a.   Inheriting  liberty ;  not  l>orn  in  slavery. 

Free'born,  in  Mitmuota^  a  8.  co.,  bordering  on  Iowa; 
area^  about  72U  so.  m.  Riven.  Shell  Rock  River,  and 
the  head-watom  of  the  Red  Cedar  River.  Surface^  diver- 
sified; aoil, ferUle.     Cap.  Albert  Lea.    Pbp.  (Hm)  21.1:M. 

—A  post-village  of  Freeborn  co.,  on  a  small  lake  of  the 
same  name,  about  40  m.  S.8.E.  of  Maukatu. 

— A  township  of  Free>K>rn  co. 

Free'born,  in  North  Dakota^  a  post-ofllce  of  Bddy  oo. 

Free'brtdipe,  in  OtttrgicL,  a  village  of  Gordon  co.,  on 
the  Oustenaula  River,  about  170  m.  N.W.  of  MilledgeviUe. 

Free'bnriP,  in  !flimri$,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Freebarip,  in  MinnMnla,  a  post-village  of  Houston  co., 
aliout  17  m.  S.  by  W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Freebarip,  in  Ohio^  a  post-office  of  Stark  co. 

Freebarg^,  in  l^immylvania,  a  post-viU.  of  Snyder  co. 

Free  Cbtircb,  n.  (Bed.  Hist.)  See  PaEaBTTKUANUM, 
{  Fre^.  Church  nf  Scotland. 

FreeCitjr.  (Hist.)  The  name  given  to  certain  Ger- 
man cities  which  form  in  themselves  independent  states, 
and  were  members  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  They 
are  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Ltibeck,  and,  formerly,  Frankfort- 
on-the>Main. 

Free  C?oiii'pi»nle«.  (Hist.)  Bands  of  discharged  sol- 
diers, who  nivaged  France  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Bretigny,  May  8, 1300.  Bertrand  du  Gnesclin, 
bom  in  Brittany  in  1314,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
led  them  against  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  whom 
he  dethroned  in  1365,  placing  Henry,  count  of  Trasta- 
mara,  on  the  throne.  Eklward  the  Black  Prince  recalled 
the  free  companies,  defeated  Henry  at  Ni^ara,  April  3, 
1367,  and  restored  Peter  the  Cruol,  who  was,  however. 
defeatM  March  14, 1360,  and  killed  by  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mara,  Miirch  23. 

Freed'iiiAn,  n. :  pi.  Vvlkeduk^.  A  man  who  has  been  a 
slave,  and  is  manumitted  or  emancipated. 

Free'dom,  n.  [A..S.frendom.]  A  state  of  exemption  from 
the  power  or  control  of  another :  liberty;  independence; 
exemption  from  slavery,  servitude,  confinement,  control, 
or  restraint. 

"  O  ^ntdom,  flnt  delight  of  baman  kind."  —  Drgdm, 
—Particular  privileges ;  franchise ;  immunity. 

"  Upon  year  ehartar  and  the  oily 's  fn9dmm."Skak». 


— Exemption  from  fkte,  neceaslty,  or  any  other  constraint, 
in  consequence  of  predetermination,  or  otherwise. 

•'  A  higher  and  perfMler  degree  vtfftdom.'*  —  AaO. 

— Base  or  fibcility  in  doing  anything ;  as,  sketched  with 
frttdom.  —  Frankness;  as,  to  speak  with  fretdam. — 
Boldness;  license.  —  Improper  familiarity ;  violation  of 
the  rules  of  decorum. 

Free'dom,  in  lOinoie^  a  flourishing  township  of  Oarroll 

CO. 

—A  postptownship  of  La  Salle  co. 

Freedom^  in  Indiana^  a  post-village  of  Owen  co.,  on 
White  River,  abt.  66  m.  8.W.  of  Indianapolia. 

Freedonit  in  JTomsos,  a  poetK)ffloe  of  Bhtler  oo. 

—A  township  of  Republic  county. 

Freedom*  in  Keatedly,  a  postofflce  of  Barren  oo. 

Freedom*  in  JtfatiM,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Waldo  county,  about  28  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Augusta. 
Pbf».  (1897)  540. 

Freeaom,  in  Mar^Umd,  a  postoffloe  of  Carroll  co. 

Freedom,  in  iBchigan^  a  village  of  St  Joseph  co.,  aboat 
96  m.W.  of  Adrian. 

—A  township  of  Washtenaw  co. 

Freedom,  in  IfisMUfi,  a  village  and  township  of  L*> 
fayette  oo. 

Freedom*  in  Nme  Uampthirey  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship of  Oarroll  county,  Skbout  45  miles  N.N.l!l.  of  Con> 
conl.    J\>j>.  (1897)682. 

Freedom*  In  New  lorJ;,a  post-town  of  Cattaraugus  oo., 
Po>,.  (1897)  about  1,360. 

Freeoom*  iu  (Mo^  a  flourishing  township  of  Henry  ca 

—A  ptjst-tuwnship  of  Portage  co. 

—A  village  of  Stark  co.,  about  136  m.  N.B.  of  Columbus. 

—A  township  of  Wood  co. 

Freedom*  in  Oregon^  a  village  of  Lane  oo.,  about  16  m. 
N.  of  Eugene  City. 

Freedom*  in  Ptnunylcania^  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  pos^borough  of  Beaver  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about 
23  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  870. 

—A  towuship  of  Bhiir  oo. 

Freedom*  in  (KtscoNma,  a  towuship  of  Outagamie  co. 

— A  township  of  Sauk  co. 

Freedom*  in  Wjfomutg,  a  poet-office  of  Uinta  co. 

Freedom  Ceoier*  in  IU'mo%$,  a  former  post^offloe  of 
La  Salle  co. 

Freedom  IHIIIfi*  in  Ohio,  a  villsge  of  Heury  oo. 

Freedom  Plalcis*  in  New  Tark^  a  post-village  of 
Dutcheas  co.,  abt.  80  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Freedom  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Portage  co. 

Freelieorted,  a.  l^rank ;  unreserved ;  liberal ;  char- 
itable; generous, 

Freelieartedly.adr.  Generously;  liberally;  frankly. 

Freelieartednemi,  n.  Gauerueity;  good-nature; 
openness  of  4li^position. 

Freeliold,  n.  [A.e.;  Lat.  li^Mfrum  («iinii«nfttin,  frank 
teueuientl  {Bng.  Law.)  An  estate  in  lands  or  other  real 
property,  held  either  in  fet\  in  titil,  or  for  life,  indepen- 
dently of  the  will  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  use<l  in  op- 
position to  copyhold  lands,  held  during  the  will  of  the 
superior,  or  for  a  term  of  years. 

Freehold,  in  New  Jrrv^.  a  flourishing  |»«M<t- villas 
and  towuxhip,  cap.  of  Monnmurh  m.  It  Ih  the  Hceu< 
of  the  battle  of  Monmouth  Ci>urt-HnufM%  7.  r. 

Freehold,  in  Nfw  lorA-,  a  post-village  of  Greene  cu. 
abuut  26  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Frt'<lM»l<i.  ■     '^  '  '  7,  a  post-townshIp  of  Warren 

r,,  .^\.^.  t.,  tn.  N.V\-.,.r  Vv  ..ren. 

Fr4^<''titiliic»r,  n.  iKtu  ^1'   >lmsa  freehold. 

Fr4H*'|tiiMK  III  Vi>i'>ru.u  .  ,i  iMwt-officeof  Clear  creek  00. 

Frt-rljiiKl^  ill  ii'ir-t,  A  vilLige  of  Lucas  co. 

W riM"]!!. iifl,  I  fi  Ifnrphmd,  n  pust-offlce  of  Baltimore  co. 

Frt^f^ijiiifl*,  ill  Mii'hitjim,  a  post-village  of  Saginaw  co. 

Fre't'limiJ,  in  i^iniu^lrntix'i^M,  post-boivngh  of  Lnxeme 
cu.    I':fit.  n^Jl)  abuut  •Z,K.iiMi, 

Frf"C*'1i«iid  vHle*  ill  Jmii'inat  a  P.O.  of  Knox  co. 

Frep'-llver,  n.  ilin*  wito  gives  great  license  or  indnl- 

Fr«Ni;'-ll\  ID^,  n  l'n*tJiited  gratiflcation  pf  the  appe- 
Utes. 

Freely, ode.  \AJ&.freUux.]  Independently;  volunta- 
rily; readily;  libenuly;  generously;  bountifully;  gra- 
tuitously; unreservedly. 

Free'man*  n. ;  pi.  Fbbuux .  A  term  used  in  contra- 
cUstinction  to  a  ilave,  denoting  one 'who  is  born  or  made 
free,  and  who  ei\Joys  certain  privileges  which  are  denied 
to  the  other. — The  title  is  also  given  to  one  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  a  corporate  town,  or  of  any  other  corpo- 
rate body. 

Free'maii,  In  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co., 
about  45  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Freeman*  iu  Ifianesoia,  a  township  of  Freeborn  00. 

Freeman*  in  JftMouri,  a  poet-town  of  Cass  00. 

Freeman*  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jeflerson  co. 

Freeman*  in  Wiaoontin,  a  post-township  of  Crawford  00. 

Free'mansbnrfr*  in  Pennttflvania,  a  pos^bon)ugh  of 
Northampton  co.,  on  the  Lehigh  river,  about  10  m.  trom 
its  mouth.     Pap.  (1897)  about  720. 

Free'man'A  Landlnir*  ^^  ^«^  FiryMa,  a  village 
of  Hancwk  co. 

Freemansvllle,  in  Qtorg^  a  post-office  of  Milton  co. 

Free'manton,  in  /Uiaow,  a  village  of  Effingham  co., 
about  5  m.  W.  of  Ewington. 

Free'-martin*  a.  A  female  twin  calf,  whose  mate  is  a 
male ;  generally  an  hermaphrodite  and  therefore  barren, 
but  in  some  cases  capable  of  breeding. 

Free'maMOn*  n.    One  initiated  into  freemasonry. 

Freema'aonry*  a.  [Fr.  mn<ym^  mason,]  This  is  a 
name  which  is  applied  to  a  secret  and  wide-spread  associa- 
tion, who  term  themselves  Fret  and  Accepted  M<uom. 
Societies  of  Freemasons  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  aud  their  members  are  of  every  religion  and  con* 


ditlon  of  life.  Kvery  candidate,  lieliire  his  initlalioa, 
comes  under  a  solemn  engagement  never  to  divulge  the 
mysteries  of  the  order,  nor  to  communicate  to  the  im> 
initUted  the  secrets  with  which  he  may  l«  IntnastHi. 
and  the  proceedings  and  plans  in  which  the  fraternity 
may  be  engaged.  After  the  candidate  has  nnderfcoaa 
the  necessary  cereniuuies,  and  received  the  usual  in- 
structions, appropriate  words,  and  signiflcant  signs  are 
imparied  to  him,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  distingnisb 
his  brethren  of  the  order  fn>m  the  uninitiated,  and  to 
convince  others  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
a  brother,  should  he  be  visited  by  distress  or  by  waat 
in  a  distant  land.  After  a  due  interval  of  probation,  if 
the  newly-admitted  mpml>er  be  fonnd  qualified  for  a 
higher  degree,  he  is  promoted,  till  he  has  received  that 
Masonic  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  hold  the  higb- 
est  offices  of  trust  to  which  the  fraternity  can  raise  its 
members.  At  regular  and  appointed  seasons,  convivial 
meetings  of  the  fraternity  are  held  in  lodges,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose:  and  all  distinctions  of  raok 
are  laid  aside,  all  differences  in  religious  and  political 
matters  forgotten,  and  peace  and  harmi»ny  generally  pra- 
vail.  Every  one  strives  to  give  happiness  to  his  brotlicr, 
and  men  seem  to  recollect  for  once  that  they  are  sprang 
from  one  common  origin,  and  are  possi-ssed  of  the  aama 
nature.  According  to  its  own  peculiar  language.  Ma- 
sonry is  founded  on  '*  the  practice  of  aocial  and  moral 
virtue.**  Its  character  is  charity  in  the  most  extended 
sense,  and  ** brotherly  love,  relief,  and  truth  "  are  incnl- 
cated  in  It.  Like  every  other  society  of  any  duration,  it 
has  been  sul^ect  to  the  influences  of  human  frailties; 
and  while  it  has  been  the  moans  of  effecting  much  good, 
it  luui  doubtless  at  times  also  been  productive  of  much 
evil.  Recently  much  has  been  written  both  for  and 
airainst  Freemasonry,  its  ritual,  benefits,  and  tendency; 
while  books  have  even  appeared  profestdng  to  reveal  all 
the  secrets  of  the  order;  but  most  Masons  maintain 
that  the  true  secret  of  Masonry  has  never  yet  been  di- 
vulged,  and  there  are  even  many  Maaunic  writers,  de- 
fenders of  the  society,  who  yet  call  Ita  secret  Mgns  and 
rites  accidental  and  unimportant.  No  one,  we  Itelieva. 
eveu  among  intelligent  Masons  themselves,  credits  tlM 
great  antiquity  which  some  of  their  authors  claim  for 
it.  According  to  some,  it  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  %» bit* 
others  only  carry  it  back  to  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  and  some  are  content  with  tracing  it  no  further 
back  than  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple.  It  is  as- 
serted tliat  the  institution  has  been  continued  down,  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  from  that  very  remt^te  |>eriod 
to  the  present  day,  through  all  the  chanees  of  govern- 
ments, religion,  civiliuttion,  and  knowledge.  It  is  in- 
deed not  improbable,  that,  after  building  rose  to  l>e  a 
separate  art,  and  to  demand  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
and  training,  those  who  were  members  of  the  order 
should  seek  to  impart  a  mystery  to  their  profession,  and 
adopt  certain  initiatory  proceedings,  liefore  commo- 
nicating  their  knowledge  to  others.  The  later  Elen- 
sinian  and  other  mysteries,  to  which  others  trace  its 
origin,  may  have  also  imparted  to  it  something  of  their 
chimicter;  but  there  is  nothing  in  history,  or  in  tb» 
character  of  Masonry,  to  warrsnt  us  in  giving  it  so  hi|^ 
an  origin.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  unravel 
its  early  histonr,  we  may  state,  generally,  that  the  de- 
sire for  magnificent  diurches  and  monasteries  by  tbs 
Itoinan  Catholic  priests  led  to  great  enoouragemefit 
lieing  given  to  the  artificera  of  such  works.  The  pontiffa 
of  Rome,  and  the  other  potentates  of  Europe,  conferred 
on  the  fraternity  of  masons  the  most  important  privi- 
leges, and  allowed  them  to  be  governed  by  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  themselves.  Such  en- 
couragement must  have  been  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results  to  the  fhitemity.  The  association  was 
composed  of  men  of  all  nations, —  of  Italian.  Greek, 
French,  German,  English,  and  Flemish  artists,  who  were 
denominated  Free  Mown*,  and  who,  ranging  from  ons- 
oountry  to  another,  erected  those  elegant  churches  and 
cathedrals  which  still  excite  admiration.  Their  govern- 
ment was  remarkably  regulsr,  and  the  membere  lived  in 
a  camp  of  huts  reared  beside  the  building  whicli  they  wers 
employed  in  erecting.  A  surveyor,  or  master,  presided 
over  and  directed  the  whole,  and  every  tenth  man  wan 
called  a  loarden,  and  had  the  overaight  of  the  other  ninsL 
The  most  ancient  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  England  to 
that  of  York,  founded  in  926,  under  the  patronage  of 
Edwin,  brother  of  King  Athelstan,  who  obtained  for  it 
a  charter  fhim  the  king,  and  became  himself  grand- 
master. The  constitution  of  this  lodge,  which  is  still 
preserved  at  York,  gives  a  history  of  Masonry  froB 
the  earliest  times,  beginning  with  Adam,  and  compris- 
ing quotations  from  some  rabbinical  tales,  reepectins 
tha  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  -and  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  limited,  however,  to  the  information  contained 
In  the  Bible.  It  then  passes  over  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  mentioning  particularlv  Pythagoras,  Enclid, 
and  Vitruvius.  Then  we  are  told  that  St.  Albanns,  an. 
honorable  Roman  knight,  patronised  the  art  about  A.n. 
300,  settled  the  fundamental  institutions  ol  the  Mmou^ 
procured  them  employment,  wages,  and  a  charter  from 
the  emperor  Carausius,  according  to  which  they  might 
form  a  society  in  Britain  under  the  government  of  archi- 
tects. The  devastation  of  the  country,  and  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  edifices  by  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  An- 
gles and  Saxons,  is  related ;  and  how  the  pious  Athel- 
stan had  resolved  to  restore  the  ancient  and  venerable 
society.  By  virtue  of  this  charter,  all  the  Mas<*ns  in  tha 
kingdom  were  assembled,  and  they  established  a  general, 
or  grand  lodge,  for  their  future  government.  Under  tba 
patronage  and  Jurisdiction  of  this  lodge,  the  fratemitj* 
very  considerably  increased.  The  principles  of  F.  be- 
came gradually  diffused  throughout  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  continued  to  flourish  throughout  thoss  kin^ 
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dooM  for  MTeral  centniiet  mtter  the  inititutlon  lutd 
ecMed  ou  the  ouuUiivnt  of  Kurope,  where  the  Jetklouaj 
eatertaioed  bv  the  Church  of  its  priuciplea  had  brought 
abom  iU  (raaual  sappreaaion.  Among  thoee  who  held 
the  ofBc«  uf  UniiMi  MaMtur  in  England  may  be  meu- 
tioaed  Henry  Vll^  Outhnal  Wolaey.  Inigo  Jonee  (the 
celebrmted  architect),  and  Sir  Cbriatopher  Wren.  In 
1717  the  eociety  c««Md  all  conneution  with  building, 
and  beuauKf,  purvly,  n  brotherhood  united  for  purposes 
of  matoal  aid  and  benevolunce.  At  the  present  time 
the  order  in  Qrent  BriUin  consisto  of  about  1,000  lodges, 
poawssed  of  great  wealth,  with  numerous  schools  ana 
charitable  Hands,  and  numbering  among  its  members 
■Moy  of  the  most  distingnished  persoUH  in  the  kingdom. 
The  first  lodge  in  France  instituted  after  the  Knglish 
system,  was  *«tabUshed  in  1725 ;  and  the  first  in  Oer- 
■any  was  funuded  at  Hamburg  in  1730.  The  flmt  lod^e 
of  Miisons  in  the  U.  States  was  established  at  B4istoii  in 
1733;  an  example  followed  the  year  afterward  by  Phila* 
dHphia,  whose  lodge  elected  BeqJ.  Franklin  their  Wor- 
shipful Master.  The  other  colonies  speedily  initiated 
theinselviM  into  the  order,  and  in  1752  Gen.  Washington 
beosme  a  memi>er  of  the  new  lodge  inaugurated  in  Vir- 
giiia.  After  the  establishment  of  this  c«mutry'N  inde- 
psodenoe,  grand  lodges  came  to  be  instituted  on  the 
•use  natioDal  basis  as  possessed  by  thoee  of  the  Old 
World,  and  the  order  developed  itself  into  a  vigorous 
and  mature  growth.  At  tiie  presient  day,  Maiioury— de- 
spiua  futile  attempt  made  in  1829  for  its  extinction  — 
prvssots  a  greater  numerical  strength  in  the  U-  States 
thsn  In  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  1882,  not 
fever  than  60  grand  lodges  and  6,000  subordinate  lodges 
were  in  flourishing  existence  throughout  the  Union, 
itrmUig  an  aggreg^  of  aliout  400,000  members.  —  The 
oOcenof  «  lodge  In  the  U.  States  are  0  innnmlier;  ris., 
wtnkip/dl  muuUr^  aenior  warden^  junior  u/artUn^  trea»- 
ttrrr,  t^cretarif,  aenior  d^aom^  junior  deacon  ^  tilery  and 
ektptarn,  be^es  two  stewards.  Of  the  officers,  the 
msster,  thr  wardens,  and  the  tiler  are  essential  to  every 
lodge.  The  tiler  Hcts  as  Janitor  and  keeps  the  door 
SffaiDst  intrndem.  The  offlceni  are  electe<l  annually  by 
bslkH.  Kich  State  of  the  Union  possesses  a  grand 
lodge  consiating  oT  representatives  elected  to  it  by  the 
Mburdinate  lot^es,  over  which  it  exercises  a  certain 
JoriMdiction.  The  officers  of  each  grand  lodge  bear  the 
re^Mctivw  designations  ot  grand  and  deputjf  graml  mas- 
ten^  fr^td  mtrdfnst  graml  treasurer,  grand  secretary, 
frtMii  chaplain,  grand  deacons,  grand  marshal^  grand 
pfwrumt,  grand  sword-bearer,  grand  stewards,  and 
grind  tiUr.  A  still  higher  degree  of  the  order,  entitled 
rojro/  arc*  ehaptera,  confers  upon  tlie  members  thereof 
tlM  diiUnctive  appellation  of  royoZ  arch  masons, 
Free'nlnded*  a.  Not  perplexed  in  mind. 
Preeacas,  n.  State  or  qmttty  of  being  unconstrained, 
onconflanl,  unincnnibore<l,  or  unobstructed;  openness; 
Qusservedneas;    frankness;   ingenuousness;    candor; 

UbcnUity;  generosity. 
Free  P«rl,  n,  (Chm.)  A  port  or  harbor  free  to  ships 
of  tfl  nations  to  enter  and  load  or  unload,  on  payment 

ofm^lerate  duties.    They  also  form  depOts  where  goods 

Buy  be  deposited  without  payment  of  any  duty,  and 

afUrwards  either  rt*-exported  on  payment  of  mere  nom- 

i&sl  duty,  or  admitted  for  consumption  on  paying  the 
jMMl  costoms-daas. 

Frer  port,  i  n  t  ^di/amia,  a  post-office  of  Sacramento  eo. 
iPree'port,  iu  IHimm,  a  city,  <-ap.  of  Stephenson  00.J 

OQ  Ui«  l^ekatunii^^  river,  ab«>ut  120  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 

Chicaicii.    P^p,  (lh97)  abuut  1.5,uuo. 
Prce'Mrt,  iu  ludutna,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  aboot 

22  ttUee  S.W.  of  t^^.liinibus.— A  village  of  Shelby  co.,OD 

Blue  river,  about  9  miles  N.  bv  E.  of  Shell.yviUe. 
^rtt^p^rU  in  I<mn,tL  post-vilUge  of  Wiun««liiek  oo., 

^  the  Upper  Ohio  river,  abtmt  3  miles  G.  of  Decorah. 
Ftve'port,  in  Mnine,  a  |iuet-tuwn  of  Cumlterland  oo., 

o«  Omco  Bay  about  17  miles  N.E.  of  PortUmd.    Bop. 

(IWI)  abuat  2,6110. 
■VcCpori,  in  Minnneoota,  a  post-office  of  Steantt  co. 
FrcCpori,  in  New  York,  a  itost-office  of  Queens  co. 
Frce'Mrt,  in  Ohio,  a  pi«t-village  and   townsliip  of 

Hanisun  on^  about  lUO  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 
"-A  TiUage  of  Wo<m1  co^  about  27  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Toledo. 

Its  P.  0.  name  is  Pkaikje  Depot. 
''••'^•rt,  in  /Vaatfy/rowM,  a  pnst-borou^  of  Arm- 

•tnng  eo^  about  30  m.  M.E.  of  Pittsburg.    Pop.  1,720. 
^vflki^uf  Blair  CO. 
'reexport,  in  WaaUmglam,  a  village,  formerly  the  cap. 

«f  OowlltX  CO. 

^ttffp^wU  in  Weii  Virginia,  a  pnst-office  of  Wirt  co. 
{'••'•lUMle.  in  Ktr^io,  a  post-office  uf  Middlesex  co. 
'V«e'««ellOOl,  n.    A  school  in  which  the  pupils  are 

free  from  the  payment  of  lees ;  a  school  open  to  admit 

POpUs  without  restriction. 
JJ«e'»*ll,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Mason  co. 
■'••'••Her,  a.  (Amer.Hial.)  An  adherent  of  a  former 

Pohtical  faction  in  the  United  States,  opposed  to  the 

«tsosion  of  slavery.    See  Fbkr-soil  Paety. 
vTM^-spokea,  a.    Accustomed  to  speak  without  re- 

strvt  or  restraint. 
frt%  mate,  in  South  Carolima,  a  P.  O.  of  Marion  co. 
Frc«llt«t«s,«.  pL    The  name  formerly  applied  to 

tbs  States  of  the  American  Union  In  which  slavery  did 

ttot  exist    The  term  le  now  obsolete. 
'rcc'Stoae,  N.   [A.  S. sf«m,  stone.J  {Build.)  The  name 

("Mnlly  given  to  any  soft  stone  that  can  be  readily 

«VB  aiid  worked  with  a  mallet  and  chisel. 
»■*«'»€•■«,  in  Ohio,  a  post-^iffice  of  Scioto  co. 
rrcc'al^ae,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  central  co.;  area,  about 

'fJO  eq.  miles,    fitrrrs.  Trinity  river,  and  Peinn  creek.  | 

«^««, uneven;  soO^feriiU.  Oy.  Fairfield.  Pop.  (1890) | 

J^'  i 

^^^-•iuMyn.  Timber  without  knots.  I 


Free'tblnker*  n.  One  who  indulges  thoughts  or 
opinions  without  control ;  a  deist ;  an  unbeliever ;  one 
who  discards  revelation. 

Free'tlilnklnffy  n.  Scepticism  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion ;  deism. 

—a.   Deistical. 

Free'>toniroed»  a.  Having  license  of  speech;  free- 
spoken. 

Free'iown,  or  St.  Georye,  the  capital  of  the  Brit- 
ish settlement  of  fiiierra  Leone,  in  Upper  Guinea,  W. 
Africa,  Lat.  80  2y  N.-  Lon.  130 14^  W.  Pup.  ( 18ft. )  .1,140. 
which, exclusive  of  the  anthoritiee and  gai risun, louoists 
almost  entirely  of  liberated  negroes. 

Free'tOWn,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  66  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Free'town,  in  Mastachmetts,  a  post-township  of  Bris- 
tol cOm  abt.  40  01.  S.  of  Boston. 

Free'town,  in  New  l'««i  A:,  a  township  of  Cortland  co., 
abU  11  m.  S.E.  of  Cortland  ville. 

Free'town  Cornenk*  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Cortland  co.,  abt.  135  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Free'-trade.  n.  Tradu  or  commerce  ftree  from  restric- 
tions; a  free  interchange  of  commodities. 

Free  IJ'niOil,  in  Virginia^  a  P.  0.  of  Albemarle  co. 

Free'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Tompkins  co. 

Free'*wlllf  n.  {EUiics.)  Fru  wtilj/reedom  and  necessity, 
liberty  and  necessity,  are  terms  employed  to  denote 
one  of  the  most  oifficult  questiuns  in  the  whole 
field  of  the  mental  sciences;  —  the  power  of  a  man 
over  the  determination  of  bin  own  will.  "  If,*'  sajES 
Reid,  **in  any  action  he  had  power  to  will  what  he  did, 
or  not  to  will  it,  iu  that  action  he  is  free.  But  if  in 
every  voluntary  action  tlie  determination  of  his  will  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  something  involnntary  in 
the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external 
circumstances,  he  is  not  free ;  he  has  not  what  I  call 
the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  suL^ect  to  necessity." 
Freedom  has  commonly  been  distinguished  into  free- 
dom from  coercion,  and  freedom  front  necessity.  Free- 
dom from  coercion  implies  on  tho  one  liand,  the  absence 
of  all  impediment  or  restraint,  end  ou  tho  other,  the 
absence  of  all  compulsion  or  violence.  Thus,  if  we 
are  prevented  fh>m  doing  what  is  in  our  power  when 
we  desire  or  will  to  do  It,  as  if  we  were  compelled  to  do 
it  when  we  desire  and  will  not  to  do  it.  we  are  not  free 
fkt>m  coercion.  Freedom  from  necessity,  called  also 
liberty  of  election,  implies  freedom  from  anything 
invincibly  determining  a  moral  agent.  This  Areedom 
from  necessity,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  agent 
has  no  motive  or  no  more  inclination  towards  one  course 
of  action  than  another;  for  he  mav  have  motives 
prompting  him  more  urgently  to  act  in  one  direction 
rather  than  in  another,  and  still  have  liberty  of  elec- 
tion, if  he  has  the  power  of  deterpiining  in  favor  of 
another  course  of  action.  The  universal  language  and 
practice  of  mankind  is  founded  upon  a  belief  in  a  kind 
of  free-will.  To  choose,  to  deliberate,  to  determine, 
are  expressions  in  every  man's  mouth ;  and  the  whole 
of  our  penal  code  is  founded  upon  the  conviction  that 
men  have  the  power  of  doing  or  abstaining  from  cer- 
tain acts.  But  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely, 
and  look  at  the  particular  acts  of  one's  life,  we  shall 
find  that  this  freedom  of  choice  does  not  actually  exist 
to  the  extent  that  we  might  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to 
suppose.  We  find  that  if  we  know  the  circumstance» 
and  character  of  an  individual,  we  can  calculate  pretry 
correctly  how  he  will  act  in  a  given  case.  A  man's 
habits,  his  education,  his  character,  all  go  in  some 
measure  to  determine  his  acting  in  a  given  case  in  a 
particulitr  way.  Hence,  therefore,  every  act  of  the  will, 
iu  some  decree  at  least,  depends  upon  something  going 
bef«>re,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Individual :  and 
in  so  far  it  is  not  absolutely  fk-ee.  "  What,"  says  Cole- 
ridge, *'  deternUnes  the  man  to  a  good  and  worthv  act, 
we  will  say.  or  a  virtuous  course  of  conduct?  The  in- 
telligent will  or  the  self-determining  power  ?  True,  in 
part,  it  is;  and  the  will  is  pre-eminently  the  spiritual 
constituent  in  our  being.  But  will  any  man  admit  that 
his  own  will  is  the  oiuy  and  sufficient  determinant  of 
all  he  is  and  of  all  he  does  f  Is  nothing  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  harmony  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  to  the  pre-established  fitness  of  the  oU}ect>i  and 
agents,  known  and  unknown,  that  surround  him,  as 
acting  on  the  will,  though  doubtless  with  it  likewisef  " 
The  whole  question,  however,  is  involved  in  difficulties 
which  defy  our  limited  faculties  to  solve.  *'  Ilow  the 
will  can  possibly  be  fl-ee,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  '*  must 
remidn  to  us,  under  the  present  limitation  of  our  facul- 
ties, wholly  Incomprehensible."  "The  assertion  of 
absolute  necessity  is  virtually  the  negation  of  a  moral 
universe,  ctmsequently,  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  a 
moral  universe. — in  a  'word,  atheism."  *'It  would 
have  been  better,"  he  said,  in  spi'aking  of  the  view  of 
the  question  as  taken  by  the  Scottish  school  of  philoso- 
phers, "  to  show  articulately  that  liberty  and  necessity 
are  both  inconiprehen8ible,and  both  lieyond  thellmitsof 
legitimate  thought;  but  that,  though  the  free  agency 
of  man  cannot  be  speculatively  proved,  so  neither  can 
it  be  speculatively  disproved,  while  we  may  clnim  for  it, 
as  a  /act  of  real  actuality,  though  of  inct)nceiTable 
possibility,  the  testimony  of  consciousness, —  that  we 
are  morally  free,  as  we  are  morally  accountable  for  our 
actions." 

Free'*wonmii,n.  Awomannotennlaved.— 1  ifoe.ii.ll. 

Frees'Able,  a.    That  may  be  froxen. 

Freeae,  r.n.  [A.S  frv%an;  Du.  vnezm;  hki. /rigesco, 
to  grow  cold,  from  jrig^,  to  be  stiff  with  cold ;  Gr. 
rhigto,  to  shudder  with  cold,  from  rhigos,  frost,  cold.J 
To  lie  coiig«*aled  b.v  c<»ld  ;  to  be  changed  fh>m  a  liquid  to 
a  solid  state,  by  the  alistraction  of  heat;  to  be  hardened 
Into  ice,  or  a  like  solid  body ;  to  be  of  that  degree  of 


cold  at  which  water  congeals ;  to  chill:  to  itagiMte,  at 
the  blood  ;  to  be  chille«l;  to  shiver  or  stiffen  with  cold. 

— p.  a.  To  congeal ;  to  hanleii  Into  i«*e ;  tu  change  from  a 
fluid  to  a  solid  form  by  cold  or  abstraction  of  heat ;  to 
kill  by  cold;  to  chill ;  to  give  the  sensation  of  cold  and 
shivering  to. — To  become  cold  and  constrained  in  man- 
ner ;  as,  n freezing  lut^k. 

Frees'inir*  *»•  {Chem.)  The  solidification  or  congelation 
of  water  or  atmospheric  vapor  by  cold.  Water  begins 
to  freeze  when  the  tenipeniture  of  the  atmosphere  is 
32°  Kalir.,  at  which  ptiint  Ice  begins  to  appear,  and  con- 
tinues to  lie  formed,  unless  some  circumstance,  such  at 
the  disturbance  of  the  water,  interferes.  As  the  cold 
increases,  other  liquids,  which  are  able  to  resist  the  tem- 
perature at  which  water  congeiils,  begin  to  freer.e,  and 
pass  into  the  solid  form.  During  spring  and  tlie  early 
months  of  summer,  much  harm  Is  done  to  vegetation  by 
frost;  and  during  severe  frosts  almost  all  vegetables  fall 
into  a  state  of  decay,  and  even  a  moderate  frost  is  able 
to  destroy  tender  plants.  When  there  has  been  much 
nun,  and  when  the  plants  are  saturated  with  moisture, 
the  occurrence  of  a  fh>st  is  very  disastrous;  for  as  the 
water  contained  in  the  leaves  begins  to  freeze.  It  ex- 
pands, rupturing  tlie  vegetable  fibres  and  destroying 
the  plant  Fruits  are  destroyed  by  frost  in  a  simihir 
manner.  When  the  morning  dew  freezes,  it  is  called 
hoar-frost,  or  white-frost,  and  appears  generally  in  spring 
and  autumn.  As  the  air  begins  to  be  warmed  by  the 
rising  iun,  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  grass, 
plants,  and  shrubs,  is  accelerated,  and  the  cold  In- 
creased; hence  the  moisture  which  was  only  dew  before 
the  dawn,  is  often  converted  Into  hoar-frost  shortly  after 
sunrise.  The  disastrous  effects  of  frost  npon  vegetation 
can  only  be  averted  in  a  very  limited  manner.  That 
which  will  protect  a  plant  from  dew  will  protect  It  from 
frost;  hence  a  covering  of  network  or  thin  gauze  will 
protect  tender  plants  or  the  blossoms  of  wall-fruit.  The 
most  efficient  mode,  however,  is  to  shield  the  plant  fmm 
the  clear  sky,  and  thus  prevent  the  radiation  which  must 
otherwive  take  place. 

FreeBln|i:,p.  a.  Congealing  with  cold.— Chilling ;  cold. 

FreOBlnir  M«elllnea«  «.  pi.  Apparatus  for  the  arti- 
ficial freeadng  of  liquids.  Sir  John  Leslie  first  made  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind,  by  Introducing  Into  the  receiver 
of  an  air  pump  a  shallow  vessel  containing  highly  C(»ii 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  altove  which  he  placed  another 
vessel  containing  water.  On  the  abstraction  of  the  air 
the  water  evaponted  rapidly,  its  vapor  being  immedi- 
ately absorbed  by  tlie  sulphuric  acid.  The  alatnu  tion 
of  heat  from  the  water  by  the  vapor  caused  a  rapid 
congelation.  The  same  effect  can  be  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  sulphuric  etlier  iu  a  receiver  containing 
water,  the  ether  abstracting  heat  from  the  water  and 
causing  It  to  f^ze.  In  the  Ice-making  machines  now 
employed,  the  refrigerating  effect  is  produced  by  the 
employment  of  some  volatile  liquid  such  as  ether,  am- 
monia, or  sulphur  dioxide,  whose  evaporation  is  accom- 
panied by  a  withdrawal  of  heat  from  surrounding 
suljstances.  Anhydrous  ammonia,  a  liquid  which  at 
ordinary  pressure  boils  at  — 27°  F.,  is  usually  employed. 
In  usual  practice,  the  ammonia  is  placed  in  a  coil 
surrounding  a  tank  containing  brine,  fhmi  which  it 
extracts  heat  by  its  evapiiration,  while  the  chilled  brine, 
circiihuing  around  the  vessels  containing  the  water  to  ba 
frozen,  robe  this  water  of  its  heat  and  converts  it  to  ice. 
In  other  cases  tlie  Intermediate  use  of  brine  is  not 
adopted,  the  ammonia  alsitracting  heat  directly  from 
the  fresh  water.  The  ammonia  is  kept  in  an  enclosed 
coil  or  chamber,  so  that  the  same  material  msy  be  re- 
employed, by  being  again  liquefied.  The  ammonia 
Ta|M>r  is  at  low  pressure ;  to  liquefy  it,  it  must  lie  sub- 
jected to  a  high  pressure.  This  uressnre  is  produced  by 
engine  power,  or  the  vapor  is  aosorfaed  by  cohl  water, 
and  the  aqueous  ammonia  introduced  into  a  still,  where 
it  is  heated  and  the  gas  driven  off  at  the  necessary 
pressure.  The  compressed  vapor  is  now  passed  into  a 
condenser,  where  it  is  reduced  by  cooling  to  the  liquid 
state.  It  is  then  passed  again  into  the  coils,  and  the 
same  process  repeated,  the  same  ammonia  being  used 
again  and  again  with  little  loss.  Ari^Mtd  Ice. — Tlie 
artificial  ice  of  commerce  is  produced  in  two  methods, 
known  as  the  eon  and  the  plale.  In  the  first-named 
method  the  water  to  be  fh>zen  is  placed  in  cans,  which 
are  introduced  into  a  tank  of  brine, chilled  l>y  ammonia 
vapor,  the  result  being  cakes  of  ice  of  300  IU.  or  less  in 
weight  In  brine  of  16°  to  18°  temperature  it  requires 
about  60  hours  to  fk-eeze  a  cake  of  ice.  In  the  plate 
method,  hollow  plates  of  10  by  14  feet  in  dimensions  are 
employed,  the  cooling  fluid  circulating  in  the  hollow 
interior  of  the  plates,  the  water  bathing  their  exterior. 
The  ice  g^radually  forms  on  the  surfaces  of  the  plates, 
from  9  to  14  days  being  required  to  produce  Ice  of  a 
thickness  of  about  14  inches.  In  the  latter  system  ordi- 
nary water  is  employed,  the  ice  being  clear.  In  the  can 
system,  on  tlie  contrary,  ordinary  water  yields  ice  of 
opaque  appearance,  and  usually  of  brownish  color,  and 
it  Is  necesmry  to  distil  the  water  to  obtain  transparent 
ice.  This  necessity  has  its  advantage  to  consumers,  In 
giving  them  assurance  of  ice  of  perfect  parity.  The 
distilled  water  is  made  by  condensing  the  exhaust  steam 
fr«>m  the  operating  engines  and  rive  steam  from  the 
boilers.  The  exhaust  steam  Is  apt  to  contain  oil,  to  get 
rid  of  which  the  condensed  water  is  violently  relmiled 
by  means  of  live  steam  in  an  open  tank,  then  cooled  and 
mn  into  an  oil  separator.  It  is  then  oitlinarily  filtered 
through  charcoal.  In  cake*  of  Ice  a  thin  layer  of  air 
bubblee  usually  gathers  near  the  center,  producing 
opaqueness  at  that  point,  but  the  cake  is  otherwise 
transparent  except  a  white  area  at  the  top  where  tho 
water  expands  over  the  ice  first  formed.  If  all  the  oil 
has  not  been  removed,  its  presence  vrillJiie  indiattod  teL 
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a  slight  tor^ke  odor  Twrn  the  c«oter  of  the  cake  when 
ftmhly  broken  open,  thia  odor  being  a  lure  tcet  of  itn 

freeence  eren  when  it  cannot  be  detected  bj  the  taste, 
n  a  more  recent  form  of  ice  machine  the  water  is 
frucen  bj  iU  own  eraporation.  Water  is  injected  into 
a  chamber  in  which  a  high  Tacnum  ia  maintained,  a 
portion  of  it  evapuratiug  and  the  remainder  freeiing. 
The  vacuum  is  maintaineid  by  engine  power,  or  by  the 
use  of  strong  bulphuric  acid,  which  abeurbe  the  vapor  as 
It  rise*.  The  acid  can  be  repeatedly  used,  the  abeorlwd 
water  being  driven  off  by  beat.  The  ice  produced  in 
this  manner  is  white  and  hard.  For  the  production  of 
chilled  air  for  cold  storage  and  other  purposes,  see 
BErRiOBRATiXQ  MACHINES.  Oomdmuotiom  of  Oasst.— On 
the  principle  altove  suted,  of  chilling  by  evaporation 
oombiued  with  high  atramtpheric  preasure^,  remarkable 
effects  have  been  produced  of  late  years,  iu  the  liqnefao- 
tion  and  in  some  cases  the  freezing  of  air,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  Ac.;  while  by  continued  evaporations  under 

Sressure,  exceedingly  low  temperatures  have  been  pro- 
uced,  the  greatest  reported  being —210P  C.  or  — iKp  F. 
Preesinar  Mlxtnre*,  n.  pL  Many  salts,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  solotion,  exercise  a  rerrigeratiug  effect,  and  pro* 
duce  a  very  c^insiderable  reduction  of  temperature.  The 
disappearing  heat  eutera  into  what  is  known  as  the  latent 
state,  a  condition  iu  which,  while  it  exists  in  the  atoms 
or  molecules  of  the  substance,  it  produces  no  etkct  on  the 
thermometer,  it  being  iu  some  way  employed  internally. 
If  water  at  7^  C.  be  mixed  with  snow  or  pouuded  ice  at 
O^C.  the  ice  will  be  converted  into  water,  but  the  ten»* 

Krature  will  remain  at  0^,  the  19^  heat  of  the  water 
ing  rendered  latent  during  the  melting.  If  4  oi.  of 
nitre  and  4  os.  of  sal-«unmoniac  be  mixed  and  thrown 
into  water  at  60P  F.,  the  temperature  of  tlie  water  will 
fall  to  lip ;  and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water,  and 
crystallised  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  uf  soda 
will  manifest  a  reduction  of  temperature  from  50^  to  -T^. 
The  most  effective  salt  in  producing  this  effect  is  sulpho* 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  which,  when  dissolved  in  equal 
weight  of  hot  water  at  a01.8O  F.  {9eP  C)  covered  the  out* 
side  of  the  vessel  immediately  with  hoar-fh)et,  and  the 
temperature  was  found  to  be  28<>  F.,  about  11^9  of  beat 
having  vanished.  Still  greater  effects  are  produced  if 
acids  be  used  instead  of  water.  A  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  soda  with  dilute  nitric  add  will  cause  a  reduction  from 
50°  F.  to  -^  F.,  ofphosphate  of  soda  with  the  same  add 
fh>m  50°  F.  to  -12<^,  and  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia  with  the  same,  fh>m  btfi  tu  -IA°.  A  mixture 
of  6  parts  sulphate  of  soda  with  6  parts  hydrochloric  add 
is  ci^wble  of  freesing  5  parts  of  water;  and  if  pounded 
ice  be  mixed  vrith  the  salt  still  greater  effects  are  pro* 
duced.  A  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  common  salt  are 
employed  in  the  fk-eexing  of  ice-cream. 

Frieberir  {fri'bairg),  a  miniug-town  of  Saxony,  19 
miles  from  Dresden.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  mining 
district  of  Saxony,  and  contains  a  mining  academy 
founded  In  1765,  with  13  professors, fine  scienliflc  collec- 
tions, among  which  is  the  celebrated  collection  of  prec- 
ious stones  amassed  by  Werner,  and  a  large  library.  It 
is  an  andent  imperial  dty,  and  is  still  surrounded  by 
the  old  walls  and  ditch.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to 
the  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  the  12th  century.  In 
the  17th  century  it  had  great  wealth  and  a  pop.  of  40,000. 
It  is  said  to  have  alMut  150  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  cobalt  in  its  vidnlty :  but  thdr  product  has  fallen  oft 
Here  (Oct.  29, 1762),  Prince  Henry,  of  Pruaiia  defeated 
the  Austrian  and  Saxon  armiee.    Fap.  (1895)  27,565. 

Frei'bnrar,  or  Frtboarir*  *  canton  of  Switzerland, 
between  the  canton  of  Berne  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
ilreo,  564  sq.  miles.  Bivert.  The  Broie  and  the  Serine. 
The  principal  Uke  is  Morat  F.  is  finely  diversified 
with  every  kind  of  scenery,  comprising  wooded  or 
grassy  hills,  Alpino  mountains,  and  long  and  lieautiful 
verdant  valleys.  It  lies  prindpally  in  the  basin  of  the 
Aar,  and  in  the  S.  and  E.  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  in  which  are  Mt.  Moleson,  Bent  de  Folli- 
grau,  and  Dent  de  BreuUire,  respectively  6/>80,  7,710, 
and  7,720  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cattle-rearing 
and  dairy-husbandry  are  extensively  followed.  The 
annual  product  of  cheese  is  about  40,000  cwt..  Including 
about  25,000  cwt  of  the  fkmous  Gruy^re  cheese.  Peat 
and  timber  are  important  products.  Of  the jpopuUtion, 
seven-eights  are  Roman  Gatholics:  the  Protestants, 
about  8,«i0,  reside  prindpally  in  the  district  of  Morat. 
Ihp.  (1897)  about  112,500.— its  cap.,  of  the  same  name, 
occupies  a  singularly  wild  and  romantic  situation  on 
the  Sarine,  16  miles  from  Berne.  The  best  liuildinga 
are  the  JeeuiU*  church  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nich- 
oUs;  the  bitter  has  a  spire  376  feet  in  height,  and  an 
organ  of  7,800  pipes,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.    There  are  four  bridges  across  the  Serine, 


timet  it  is  made  to  depend  upon  time.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  dther  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  whole 
cargo,  or  at  so  much  per  ton,  barrel,  bulk,  or  other 
weight  or  measure,  or  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  cargo.  The  time  and  manner  of  paying  the  freight 
are  frequently  regulated  by  express  sUpuiallons  in  the 
charter-party  or  other  written  contract.  The  master  is 
entitled  to  detain  the  goods  until  the  freight  has  been 
paid ;  but  the  master  cannot  retain  the  cargo  on  iHwrd 
till  such  payment,  as  the  merchant  would  in  tliat  case 
have  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  condition  of  the 
goods.  No  right  of  lien  for  freight  exists  unless  the 
freight  lie  earned;  but  if  a  freighter  or  a  stranger  pre- 
vent the  fMght  fh>m  liecoming  due,  the  owner  or  master 
has  a  remedy  by  action  of  dtunages.  When  goods  are 
deteriorated  during  a  voyage  bv  &ult  of  the  master  or 
mariners,  the  oirner  is  entitled  to  compensation ;  but 
if  fh>m  natural  causes  or  perils  of  the  sea,  the  owner 
must  bear  the  loss  and  pay  the  fMght  The  merchant, 
however,  cannot  set  off  his  claim  (or  damage  against 
the  amount  of  the  freight,  which  must  first  be  paid ; 
and  the  merchant  may  then  substantiate  his  claim  to 
compensation  for  the  damage.  If  a  portion  of  the  cargo 
l>e  thrown  overl>oard  for  the  necessary  preservation  of 
the  ship,  and  the  rest  reach  its  destination,  the  owner 
is  l>ound  to  answer  to  the  merchant,  by  way  of  general 
average,  for  the  value  of  that  which  was  lost,  as  the 
frdght  is  to  be  paid  to  the  owner.  Legally,  no  flight 
is  due  until  the  voyage  is  completed,  which,  however, 
may  be  overruled  by  express  stipulation.  If  a  merchant 
covenant  to  freight  a  whole  or  a  certain  portion  of  a 
ship,  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  sum  stipulated  for.  though 
his  goods  do  not  occupy  the  entire  space.  Whore  the 
freight  is  to  be  paid  for  the  voyage,  the  owner  takes 
upon  himself  the  risk  of  its  being  long  or  short;  whereby 
the  risk  as  to  time  falls  upon  the  merchant.  As  regards 
living  animals,  if  the  ship  be  flighted  for  trantporting 
them  at  so  much  a  head,  freight  is  only  due  for  such  as 
are  delivered  alive ;  but  if  for  lading  them,  it  is  due  for  all 
that  were  put  on  board.  Where  there  is  no  express  agree- 
ment, the  law  holds  that  freight  is  due  for  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living.  —  See  Avkraoi;  Jittibon,  Ac. 

Frelyllt.  V.  a.  To  load  with  goods,  as  a  ship  or  vessel 
of  any  kind,  for  transporting  them  frt>m  one  place  to 
another. 

Frel^i'aC^,  n.   Money  paid  for  fMght. 

Frelylit'er,  fi.  One  who  loads  a  snip,  or  one  who 
charters  and  loads  a  ship. 

FreiclifiniT*  P'  o-    Loading  or  carrying,  as  a  ship  or 

Frei|riitlc«s,  a.  Without  freight. 

Freill^nUlit  FBmniifAifD,  a  German  poet,  b.  at  Det- 
mold,  IslO.  Uis  earlier  years  of  manhood  were  passed 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  until,  in  1838,  a  volume  of  I\)«m» 
(h>m  his  pen  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  poets 
of  the  *'  FatberUnd.*'  In  1842  the  king  of  PrussU  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  pension,  which,  two  years  afto-wards, 
his  democratic  opinions  impelled  him  to  resign,  publish- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  volume  of  political  poems  which 
brought  upon  him  a  government  prosecution,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fiee  the  country.  In  1846,  F.  was  engaged 
in  the  capacity  of  a  merchant's  clerk  in  Loudon,  which 
position  he  quitted  in  1848  to  take  part  In  the  revolution 
then  going  on  in  Germany,  and  in  the  same  year  suffered 
imprisonment  for  publishing  a  poem  entitled  Die  TotiUn 
an  die  Lebenden  {**  The  Dead  to  the  Living  ">  After  two 
months'  confinement,  he  was  tried  before  a  Jury  and 
acquitted, — this  tMing  the  first  instance  in  Prussia  of  a 
political  "crime"  bdng  tried  by  Jury.  After  undergoing 
still  further  persecution,  he  again  retired  to  England 
and  obtained  mercantile  employment.  Besides  the  works 
above  noted,  Freiligratb  is  the  author  of  a  collection 
of  English  poems  under  the  title  of  1%€  Bo»e,  2%M</e, 
and  ;Stitmrock  (1862),  and  of  Poe$^  and  B)eU,  an  Anthol- 
ogy (1854) ;  besides  bdng  a  translator  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  many  of  the  more  recent  English  and  American 
poets.  Several  of  F*»  poems  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  the  American  poet,  LoogfaUow.  Since  1868, 
be  has  resided  at  Stuttgart.    D.  1870. 

Fmyus*  ifrai'Mhno;)  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Tar, 
1  m.  fh>m  the  Mediterranean,  and  40  m.  fh>m  Toulon. 
It  was  fomieriy  a  place  of  importance,  surrounded  by 
strong  walls,  and  had  40,000  inhabiUnts.  Originally  a 
colony  fh>m  Marseilles,  it  was  afterwards  colonized  anew 
by  Julius  Caesar,  who  called  it  Fhrttm  Julii.  About 
A.  n.  970  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  Bonaparte 
landed  here  on  his  return  fh>m  Egypt  In  1799 ;  and  also 
on  his  return  fh>m  Elba,  in  1814.    B>p.  nbout  3,000. 

Fre'llfluibury,  a  post-village  and  port  of  entry  of 
Quebec,  in  the  co.  of  Missisqiioi,  about  28  m.  S.  £.  of 
St  Job  II V 


one  of  the  finest  in  Ikirope.  Mam^f.  Straw  hats,  eairth< 
enware,  tobacco ;  tanning  and  dyeing.  Pop.  11,107. 
Frelyllt  (/rat)  a.  [Du.  vragt;  Qer.  >Vt>cH  probably 
fh)m  fahren^  to  convey  or  transport ;  perhaps  allied  to 
Mng^hrotigluJ]  (Com.)  Originally,  the  money  paid  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea,  or  the  price  paid  by  a  mer- 
chant for  the  use  of  a  ship  to  transport  goods;  now  applied 
to  goods  transported  by  railroad  or  otherwise.— The 
word  freight  is  also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
eargo.    When  the  entire  veesel^  engaged  for  the  traus- 

tori  of  goods  there  is  usually  an  instrument  executed 
nown  as  a  charter-piuiif,  I  n  which  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment and  amount  of  freight  are  set  forth.  If,  however, 
merely  a  part  of  the  shipTs  engaged,  or  a  certain  amount 
of  gocds  to  be  conveyed,  there  is  usually  a  bill  of  lading 
made  out  where  no  formal  agreement  is  entered  Into,  the 
amount  of  Alight  is  regulated  by  the  custom  or  usage 
of  trade.  The  frdght  is  most  commonly  determined  for 
the  whole  voyage  without  respect  to  time;  but  soma* 


one  of  which  is  a  suspension  bridge,  905  feet  in  length,  Prelinirl>n7*^n»  i°  NfwJerseyt  a  township  of  War- 


ren ca 

Fre'mont«  J»n!«  Charles,  a  distinguished  American 
explorer,  known  as  '*  The  Pathfinder  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains," WHN  B.  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1813,  of  a  mixed 
French  and  Virginian  parentage.  Though  left  an  orphan 
in  his  6th  year,  F.  received  a  good  education,  having,  at 
the  age  of  15,  entered  Charleston  College,  S.  C,  where 
be  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
mathematics  and  other  kindred  sciences.  In  1833,  after 
a  period  during  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  a  private  teacher,  F.  was  appointed  teacher  of 
mathematics  on  board  the  U.  8.  sloop  of  war  Natchez, 
with  which  be  proceeded  on  a  cruise  to  S.  America.  On 
his  return  he  turned  his  attention  to  civil-engineering, 
and  was  recommended  to  government  for  employment 
in  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gion between  S.  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  In  1838-9,  F. 
undertook  the  exploration  of  the  country  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  British  frontier,  and  in  1838 


recdved  a  commisdon  as  2d  lieutenant  in  tba  corps  of 
topographical  engineers.  Shortly  afterward,  be  proposed 
to  tlie  government  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  —  at  that  day  a  terra  meogmHa.  Hia 
plan  bdng  approved,  he,  in  184^  started  with  m  baiMifB] 
of  picked  men,  and  reached  and  explored  the  Sooth  Paia. 
Not  only  did  he  fix  the  localitv  of  that  gnmt  defile 
through  which  thousands  have  since  found  thesr  wmy  to 
California,  but  he  defined  the  astronomy,  geography. 
botany,  geology,  and  meteorology  of  that  re^on,  d<>- 
scribed  the  route  since  followed^  and  designated  the 
points  upon  which  a  line  of  U.  8.  forts  were  sabscqventi; 
erected.  In  1845,  after  recdving  a  step  in  military 
rank,  F.  cleared  tlie  N.  part  of  California  of  Mexican 
troops,  and  then,  seeking  a  broader  field  of  activity, 
pUnned  an  expedition  to  the  distant  territory  of  Orwm. 
He  approached  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  a  new-  ub«, 
scaled  the  summits  8.  of  the  South  Pass,  deflected  to  tlie 
Great  Salt  Lake,  pushed  investigations  right  and  left 
his  entire  course,  and  at  the  same  time  connected  his 
survey  with  that  of  Com.  Wilkes'  exploring  <>xpeditiaa. 
Later  in  the  winter,  without  resources,  adequate  sappUes, 
or  so  much  as  a  guide,  he  traversed  the  wilderness  to  fbe 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  this  daring  expedition  be  crossed 
3,500  m.  of  country  in  dght  of  eternal  snows,  dSsoovcr- 
ing  the  grand  features  of  Alta  California,  its  great  basin, 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  valleys  of  San  Joaquin  and  Sac^ 
ramento,  and  determined  the  gec^raphlcal  positioo  of 
the  W.  portion  of  the  N.  American  continent.  In  1846 
F.  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut-col.,  and  also  nafl- 
itary  commandant  and  dvil  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Culifomia,  in  which  capadty  he,  in  1S47,  concluded 
those  articles  of  capitulation  by  which  Mexico  conceded 
excludve  possesdon  of  that  territory  to  the  U.  States. 
In  the  same  year  F.  purchased  in  California  the  valuable 
Mariposa  estate,  upon  which  he  settled  in  1840.  in  1853 
Col.  F.  undertook  a  fifth  expedition  across  the  continent, 
made  new  discoveries,  and  reached  California  after  en- 
during almost  incredible  hardships.  In  185A  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  preddency  in  uppositioa 
to  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  in  1861,  on  the  ontl^rcak  of  tba 
Civil  War,  was  appointed  a  mdor-general  in  the  natiiraal 
army.  He  then,  as  commander  of  the  lectern  Cnion 
army,  marched  into  Missouri  with  the  view  or  eocovn- 
tering  Gen.  Price's  Confederate  force  then  in  pteaussiuii 
of  that  State,  but  an  unfortunate  dispute  with  a  aobor- 
dinate  officer  caused  the  War  D^MUlment  to  relieTe  1dm 
of  his  command.  In  1863  Gen.  F.  was  nominated  for 
the  Preddency  by  the  Cleveland  Convention^  which  caft' 
didature  was,  luywever,  ultimately  viithdrawn.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Arizona  in  1878.  holding  timt 
position  until  1881,  after  which  he  practised  law  fin- 
some  time  in  New  York  aty.    Died  July  13, 189a 

Fre'montv  in  Oalifomia^  a  village  of  Merced  o^  about 
20  m-  S.  W.  of  Maripoaa, 

—A  townsliip  of  Santa  Clara  oo. 

—A  village  of  Tolo  co.,  on  the  Sacramento  river,  abont  70 
m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Benicia. 

Fre'mont,  in  Ooterado,  a  8.  central  co.;  area,  atioQt 
1,6U0  sq.  m.  Biven.  Arbansas  and  Huerfidko  rivera. 
Bttr/aoe^  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  CUicky 
Mountains;  mtUy  in  some  places  fertile.  Jfm.  Gold  and 
diver.    0cm.  Caflon  city.    Pop.  (1890)  9,1.56. 

Fre'moili,  in  lUinoia^  a  township  of  Lake  co. 

Fre'mont,  in  Indiana^  a  post-town  ot  Stfuben  oo^  160 
m.  N.  N.  £.  of  Indianapolis.    Pop.  about  750. 

Fre'mont,  in  /owo,  a  S.  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Missoori 
and  Nebraska ;  orso,  about  500  sq.  m.  Biren.  Missoori 
and  Nishnabatona  rivers,  and  Keg  creek.  Sttr/aee^  diver- 
dfied ;  soO,  fertile.    Cap.  Sidney,    fbp.  (1895)  17,176. 

— ^A  townHliip  of  Benton  co. 

— A  township  of  Bremer  CO. 

—A  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  township  of  Cedar  oo. 

— A  township  of  Clarke  co. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  township  of  Hunilton  co. 

—A  township  of  Johnson  co. 

~A  post-\illage  of  Mahaska  co.,  about  70  ni.  8.  W.  sf 
Iowa  aty. 

— A  township  of  I^»ge  co. 

— A  township  ot  Winnsshiek  co. 

Fre'lBOnt,  in  JTunmu,  a  thriving  township  of  hycn  oa. 

Fre'lBOnt,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Newaygo  oo. 

— A  township  of  Saginaw  oo. 

— A  township  of  Sanilac  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Newaygo  co. 

— A  township  of  Tu««uls  co. 

Fre'moniv  in  jyiNnemto,  post-office  of  Winona  on. 

—A  village  of  Goodhue  co.,  about  17  ni.  N.  K.  of  Fsribank. 

—A  village  of  McLeod  co.,  about  00  m.  W.  of  St.  PaoL 

— A  township  of  Winona  co. 

—A  viUage  of  Wright  co. 

Fre'lnont,  in  Miatouri,  a  vilhige  of  Cedar  co.,  ahsst 
110  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Fre'moilt,  in  Nebraaka,  an  important  city,  cap.  sf 
Dodge  CO.,  on  Platte  river,  and  the  Union  Pacific  and  8 
other  railroads,  37  m.  N.  W.  of  Omaha  Here  are  ex- 
tendve  creameries,  packing  houses,  brick  worka.  aad 
other  manut;  the  trsde  center  of  a  fine  faraiing  and 
sto<  k  region.    Pop.  (1897)  abont  9,500. 

Fre'mont,  in  New  Uampelutre,  a  post-towndtip  of  Rock* 
ingliam  co. 

Fre'mont,  in  New  York^  a  towndiip  of  Steuben  on. 

~A  township  of  Sullivan  co. 

Fre'moni,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  dty,  cap.  of  Sandusky 
CO.,  ou  three  railrtiads  and  Sandusky  river  at  headof 
navigation,  30  m.  S.  E.  of  Toledo;  in  the  natural  gas 
region;  has  extendve  manut  of  implemenis, 
chineiy,  flour,  Ac    i\».  (18^'    '    
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Prv'BieBt,  in  iVwuyfmmia,  a  poat-offlce  of  Chtater  oa 
rw^rw^Bmt^  in  ITwcumm,  a  village  of  Dodge  co^  about 

10  m.  8.K.  Iff  Horicun. 
—A  viUage  of  St.  CroU  co^  about  16  m.  N.E.  of  Hudson. 
—A  poM-vUlage  ot  Wau|Mum  cu.,  on  Wolf  river. 
Fre'iMont  BMiln,  t.r  Feimomt'*  Baun,  in  llak.    See 

GtBAT  BaSIX. 

'^•'■i^iit  Center,  in  lamoi*,  a  P.  0.  of  Lake  co. 

Fre'iMont  Center,  in  Mickigtm,  a  P.  0.  of  Newayeo 
CO,;  now  called  Fbbmont. 

Fre'nieiit  Center,  in  ^«p  York,  a  poat-offlce  of 
Snllivau  co. 

Wr^'wmmnV*  RAnell,  in  Califormia,  a  district  In  Mari- 
posa CO.,  which  consisted  of  about  48,000  acres,  and  was 
ones  considered  the  richest  mineral  estate  in  California. 

Freaeh.  a.    Pertaining  to  rrance,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

-HI.  The  Ungnage  spoken  by  the  people  of  France.— See 
FixxcH  Lanouaol 

Prmch'-bean,  N.    (Jfci.)    SeeBcAN. 

Freaeh'-berrjr,  M.    (Bot.)    A  species  of  plants,  genus 

Di ^.  r.) 

Ill 


Frmch  BrOMi  River,  in  North  Carclkta  and  Tsn- 
MMse,  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Blue  Bidge  in  Hen- 
•tenon  CO.,  in  the  former  State,  and  after  a  tortuous  N. 
sod  N.W.  course  through  Buncombe  and  Madison  cos., 
cDtsn  Tennessee  in  Cooke  co.;  thence jMssing  through 
Jelferson  and  Sevier  cos.,  it  Joins  the  Holston  river  in 
Kbox  eo.    Lmftk,  about  250  m. 

Frraeli'bariP,  in  A'«iifiKlt«,  a  post-vilUge,  cap.  of 
Menifee  co.,  about  64  m.  E.  of  Lexington. 

Freacli  Ciunp,  in  ( Wi/bmio,  a  P.  O.  of  San  Joaquin  co. 

Frcaeli  Cliafk,  «.  {Mm.)  A  kind  of  soapstone  of 
s  nft  and  greasy  nature,  known  by  that  name,  and 
snnetimn  called  Brian^on  choXk,  because  it  is  obtained 
io  grmt  quantities  near  that  town,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Frsoce.  It  forms  a  white  pigment  when  properly  pre- 
pared, and  is  much  used  by  tailors  in  marking  the 
pattern  of  gannenfs  on  cloth,  before  cutting  them  out, 
is  the  marks  made  can  be  easily  obliterated,  and  cause 
DO  injury  to  the  material. 

Frmeli  Cor'nil,  in  CWi/bmia,  a  post-viilage  of  Ne- 
ywih  CO.,  about  12  m.  N.N.W.  of  Nevada. 

Frmeli  Creek,  in  /oim,  a  post-towuBhip  of  Allama- 
ketco. 

Freaek  Oeek,  in  Aev  York,  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship of  Chautauqua  co.    Pop.  (1897 )  about  1,200. 

Freach  Creek,  in  iVmuylsantu,  enters  the  Allegheny 
river  at  Franklin,  in  Venango  co.  Lenfftk,  about  160  m. 
The  Indian  name  is  Vcnanoo  Ciuk. 

— Bntere  the  Schuylkill  at  Phcenixville,  in  Chester  co. 

^A  village  and  township  of  Mercer  co. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Venango  co. 

Freneli  Oeek,  in  We$i  Viromia,  a  P.  0.  of  Upshur  co. 

"•■rb  Creek  Cliarch,  In  Sorlh  OaTolina,  a  former 
post-offii-e  of  Bladen  co. 

Vrtm^^'grmmm^  n.    Sainfoin, 

''•■^li  Clrove.  in  /Omou,  a  village  of  Bureau  oo- 
sbout  60  m.  N.  of  Peoria. 

Fr«a«k  Onlm'na.    SeeOtriAirA. 

Freaeh  Galek,  in  Oaliformot  a  post-Tillage  of  Shasta 
CO.,  abt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Shasta. 

Fmicli  Hajr,  in  Firginia,  a  post-offlce  of  Hanover  oo. 

Fr«aeli.hoii'ejrsaclLle,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
plaot9.  genus  Hmyuurum,  q.  v. 

Freaeli  Horn,  fi.  {Mum.)  A  wind-instrument,  con- 
iirtlDgof  a  long  tube  twisted  Into  several  circular  folds, 
padnally  increwsing  in  site  from  the  mouth-piece  to  the 
MZ,  or  end  at  which  the  sound  issues.  As  it  is  not  pro- 
▼kled  with  holes,  like  the  flute,  iU  sounds  are  raried  by 
the  lips  of  the  player,  the  greater  or  lesser  pressure  of 
his  breath,  and  the  insertion  of  the  hand  into  the  bell, 
or  end  from  which  the  sound  issues;  it  may  also  be 
tSDsd  to  a  variety  of  keys,  by  means  of  crookt  and 
MoMfa,  or  movable  pieces  added  to,  or  removed  from, 
the  top  of  the  tube,  as  reouired.  The  introduction  of 
the  horn,  in  common  with  that  of  the  trumpet,  dates 
Issi  tlian  a  hundred  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  under- 
poe  many  cluuiges,  and  within  the  last  flfty  yean  the 
vbole  of  this  class  of  instruments  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  tbe  addition  of  keys,  valves,  crooks,  kc 

vreMCk'Uie^l.  f>.  a.  Oonformed  to  French  prindplss, 
■aaners,  or  hamts. 

Freaeh'lfy.  «.  a.    To  make  French ;  to  Qallicixe. 

Fgfcll  kruuid,  in  IM.,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Spencer  co. 

frcBch  Lake,  in  Ifiiwswrn,  a  P.  0.  of  Wright  oo. 

rrcMlilAniUnff,  in  Jf JeM^oa,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  00. 

FffCfc'Uke, a.  Resembling  tbe  French ;  French- 
ifted. 

Freseh  lAniTiuiffe  »nd  I«lienitare.  Theor- 
idn  of  the  French  language  is  to  be  traced  to  three  dis- 
tinct sources  —  the  CWMe,  the  Latin,  and  the  Otrman, 
or  the  Celtic,  or  earUest  of  these,  (the  language  of  the 
country  prior  to  the  Roman  Inrasion,)  comparatively  few 
trices  are  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  present  day.  When 
tbe  ooontrv  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
the  Latin,  being  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  came, 
by  degrees,  to  be  that  of  the  people  generally.  Not, 
however,  the  cbiasic  form  of  that  language,  which  is 
■St  with  in  authors,  but  a  corrupt  dialect  of  it,  knovm 
••  the  bmgua  Jtomana  rustiea.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  Roman  Bmplre,  this  language  became  cor- 
rupted by  the  admixture  of  words  and  expressions  from 
the  Burgundian,  Vlsigothle,  Prankish,  and  other  barbaric 
tungues.  In  tbe  7th  cent.,  two  forms  of  speech  prevailed 
in  the  country — a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Kngua  Ro- 
MONO,  and  a  form  of  German  known  as  the  Hngna  Fran- 
«*«,  or  Theotitea,  or  the  TutUsqw.  The  latter  pre- 
vsflsd  in  the  N.  and  B.  parts  of  tbe  countrr,  and  the 
tomw  was  spoksn  8.  of  the  Loire.  The  Oouncil  of 
Tows  (A.D.  813)  recommended  the  use  of  both  the  Rus- 
tic sad  Tudesqoe  versions  of  the  Homilies.    In 


of  time  these  tvro  became  in  some  measure  blended,  the 
Latin  element  remaining  the  more  prominent:  and  this 
corrupt  language  was  ad  led  the  Jiomanee.  It  was  divid- 
ed into  two  branches,  which  took  their  names  from  their 
respective  modes  of  expreesing  the  word  y««.  The  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians  S.  of  the  Loire  said  oe  (Latin  oc, 
Oer.  aacA,  also)  for  yes.  while  the  Franks  and  Normans 
to  the  N.  said  oil;  and  hence  the  dialect  of  the  former 
was  called  la  lan(fue  (foe,  and  of  the  latter  la  langue 
d'oU;  the  former  of  these,  which  came  to  receive  the 
name  of  Provfneal,  from  the  kingdom  of  Provence, 
which  at  one  time  included  the  whole  of  the  8.  of 
France,  was  characterized  rather  by  a  uiodiflcalion  of 
Latin  words,  than  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  words 
and  idioms.  Though  much  changed,  it  is  still  the  dialect 
of  the  common  people  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  Cata- 
lonia, Valencia,  Minorca,  Minorca,  and  Simiinia.  Less 
troubled  by  wars,  and  of  a  more  gay  and  sprightly  turn 
of  mind,  the  language  of  the  Southerns  speedily  became 
polished,  and  its  glory  was  spread  over  Burope  by  the 
labora  of  the  Troubadours.  Tbe  dialect  of  N.  France 
had  a  much  greater  admixture  of  the  Germanic  element 
than  the  S.,  which  was  still  further  augmented  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Normans  in  that  part,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  10th  cent.  The  Trouv^res  of  the  N.,  at  a 
later  period.  In  their  ruder  tongue,  followed  the  example 
of  the  Troubadours ;  —  but  wnile  the  latter  sang  the 
soft  strains  of  love,  the  former  celebrated  deeds  of  war 
and  chivalry.  After  the  commencement  of  the  Cru- 
sades, both  languages  approached  towards  a  fusion.  The 
cruel  persecution  of  tbe  Albigenses  checked  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Provencal  language ;  and  the  extending 
of  the  political  rule  of  the  N.  southwards  brought  with 
it  the  language  of  that  people.  The  real  French  Un- 
guage  began  to  be  developed  about  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  French  Ousaders,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent  Frelssart's  (^ronidet, 
of  tbe  14th  cent.,  is  the  earliest  work  in  genuine  French, 
— French  which  is  quite  intelligible  to  the  student  of 
the  presentday.  Francis  I.  matly  encouraged  the  devel- 
opment of  the  French,  and  substituted  that  language 
for  Latin  In  public  transactions.  Ralielais  greativ  en- 
riched it.  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  Amyot  and  Mon- 
taigne, and  others,  developed  it  still  further.  The  relig- 
ious reforms,  political  troubles,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  wars  and  queens,  modified  it  greatly.  The  in- 
troduction of  Arabic  words  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Ousades; 
and  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  of  scientific  terms, 
to  the  study  of  these  langu*gM  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  natural  sciences.  T^e  Acad6mie  Fran^aise,  estal>- 
lished  by  Richelieu  for  the  regulation  of  the  national 
language  (1635),  the  influence  of  the  court,  the  labors 
of  the  Port  RoyalisU,— especiallv  Pascal  (1660),  and  a 
galaxy  of  groat  writers, — purified,  augmented,  and  dif- 
fused it  mure  and  mora.  It  was  first  used  as  a  diplo- 
matic language  at  the  conference  of  Nimeguen  (1^8). 
The  French  Is  the  most  generally  known  of  all  lan- 
guages among  civiliEed  nations;  and  many  illustrious 
foreigners,  as  Leibnlis,  Humboldt,  Gibbon,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  have  written  some  of  their  works  In  It.  It 
is  a  rwy  clear  tongue,  on  account  of  the  strictly  logical 
order  of  its  svntax,  but  incapable  of  the  composition  of 
words  already  fixed,  as  well  as  of  bold  poetic  turns. 
The  French  language,  in  short,  is  like  erery  other,  the 
exponent  of  the  nationality,  ricinltudes,  intelligence, 
culture,  and  taste  of  the  people  that  speek  it  The  ear- 
liest literature  of  France  is  that  of  the  Troubadours  and 
Trouvftres.  The  former  flourished  most  during  the  11th 
and  12th  cent  Their  productions  were  chiefly  short 
lyrical  effusions  on  love,  or  matten  of  trifling  import, 
and  they  exhibit  little  play  of  the  imagination,  little 
depth  of  emotion,  and  very  slight  traces  of  learning. 
The  Trouvftres,  on  the  other  band,  in  their  narrative 
poems  known  as  Chanmnu  de  gtiU,  and  written  in  the 
energetic  laf%ffutd^<Ml,  treated  of  great  national  subjects, 
and  celebrated  the  heroic  deeds  of  illustrious  kings  and 
knights.  Some  of  their  compositions,  especially  the 
earlier,  have  a  striking  character  of  grandeur,  which 
may  sometimes  be  not  unfiivorably  compared  with  that 
of  the  ancient  epic  poems.  These  chanaom  de  guU,  also 
called  romanoM,  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  clas- 
sified into  three  cycles,  bearing  respectively  the  names 
of  Charlemagne,  King  Arthur,  and  Alexander,  —  the 
first  celebrating  the  deeds  of  the  great  Prankish  em- 
peror, his  descendants  and  rassals;  the  second  com- 
prising traditionary  legends  r^pfarding  the  achieve- 
ments of  King  Arthur  of  Britain  and  the  Norman 
warrion;  the  third  consisting  of  poems  in  which 
events  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  strangriy 
mixed  up  with  chlvalric  notions  and  legends  of  fiidry- 
land.  These  were  succeeded  by  satirical  and  alle- 
gorical poems  of  equally  vast  proportions,  some  of 
which  enjoyed  unparalleled  popularity:  such  as  the 
lUrman  oe  Rmara,  and  the  Raman  df  la  Ron,  The 
former  is  the  well-known  story  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox," 
the  Reineek^  Fitcht  of  the  Germans:  the  latter  is  a 
poem  of  22,000  verses,  4,150  of  which  were  written  by 
Guillaume  de  Larris  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  work  was  completed  fifty  yeare  later,  by 
Jean  de  Mean.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  moot  celebrated 
French  production  of  the  Middle  Agf>8.  It  is  a  kind  of 
didactic  allegorical  poem,  which  professes  to  teach  the 
art  of  love,  and  embraces  the  most  varied  subjects.  It 
contains  a  fP'sat  deal  of  learned  lore,  scholastic  subtle- 
ties, and  scraps  of  ancient  history,  freely  mingled  with 
al«tractions  and  allegories.  Another  kind  of  poetry  of 
this  period  is  the/oMtaux,  or  tales,  which  are  partly  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  were  introduced  by  the  Crnsaders 
into  Europe.  They  are  usually  written  in  verse,  but  some- 
times in  prose  and  verse  alternately:  and  are  general! v 
based  upon  some  well-known  proverb,  anecdote,  or  ad- 


venture, often  containing  a  great  deal  of  wit  or  ftin,  be> 
ing  generally  satirical  In  their  character;  they  are,  bow- 
ever,  frequently  disfigured  by  a  coarse  licentiousness. 
Songs  were  not  neglected;  and  those  of  the  illustrious 
Abelard,  in  the  12th  century,  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity. 
The  progress  of  prose  was  slower  than  that  of  poetry 
but  the  13th  century  preseuts  two  specimens,  sliowing 
that  it  had  already  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  power  and 
polish.  Theite  are  the  (^ronid^  of  the  Onqn^gt  of  Oan- 
stantinnpU,  by  VillehHrdouin  (1207),  and  the  interesting 
and  simple  Li/eo/St.  Loaa, written  by  Joinville.who  tells 
us  of  the  heroic  deeds  and  private  virtues  of  the  goiKl 
king,  whom  be  had  accompanied  to  the  Holy  Land.  In 
the  Utter  half  of  the  13th  century  we  also  find  some  tol- 
erably good  specimens  of  the  drama  In  the  Mysteries 
and  Moralities  of  that  period.  The  whole  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  14th  century  culminates  in  Frolssarf  s  (7Anit»- 
icUs,  which  present  the  liveliest  pictures  of  society  and 
manners  during  that  period  of  war  and  gallant  enter- 
prise. The  greatest  writer  of  the  16th  century,  also  a 
chronicler  like  Froissart,  is  Philippe  de  Comlnes,  who 
in  his  Jlemrires  presents  a  striking  delineation  of  the 
characters  of  Louis  XL  and  his  contemporaries.  To  the 
same  period  also  belong  two  of  France's  distinguished 
poets,  who,  strange  to  say,  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
each  other  in  their  outward  circumstances, —  the  one  the 
princely  Duke  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  other  the  low-bred 
and  lawless  Villon,  a  strange  compound  of  vlllany  and  in- 
spiratinn.  A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  French  litera- 
ture begins  with  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (1616).  The 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  anthora  now  began  to 
prevail  in  France ;  and  writers,  dassled  by  the  hitherto 
unknown  beauties  of  the  classical  writers,  despised  the 
works  of  their  forefathers,  and  applied  themselves  to 
the  imitation  of  the  ancients.  Thus  arose  the  so-called 
Modem  Classical  School ;  while  that  which,  instead  of 
imitating  the  ancients,  derived  its  materials  from  na* 
tional  elements,  has  been  designated  by  the  appelUtion 
of  ^  Romantic."  Tolerably  free  from  the  classic  element 
are  tbe  works  of  Clement  Marot,  the  greatest  French 
poet  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,— while  the  leader  of  the 
new  or  classical  school  was  Ronsard,  an  author  long  ex- 
tolled far  above  his  merits.  A  host  of  other  writera 
characterise  this  century,  chief  among  whom  are  Rabe- 
lais and  Montaigne.  In  the  17th  century  Malhertw  ap- 
peared as  the  reformer,  or  rather  the  regulator,  of  poe- 
try,— a  man  of  fastidious  taste  but  meagre  imagination, 
who  despised  the  artistic  luxuriance  of  Ronsard,  intro- 
ducing in  its  stead  a  style  ot  grammatical  correctness 
and  dry  el^pance,  which  sometimes  reached  pomposity. 
Baliac  devoted  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  prose, 
and  his  semi-philosophical  works,  especially  his  BpitUet, 
were  valuable  at  the  time  as  models  of  careftol  and  har- 
monious style.  Such  were  also  the  frivolous  but  wittv 
lettera  of  his  friend  Volture.  In  1634  the  French  Acad- 
emy was  instituted,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, **  to  establish  certain  rules  for  the  French  language, 
and  to  make  it  not  only  elegant  but  capable  of  treating 
all  mattera  of  art  and  science.*'  Three  writers  of  this 
period  enriched  French  literature  with  Important  works, 
and  did  much  toward  the  improvement  of  its  language. 
Pierre  Comeille  brought  tragedy  to  a  degree  of  grandeur 
which  has  not  been  surpassed ;  Le  Cid,  Horace,  Oinna, 
and  I\)l]feuete^  being  among  the  best  of  his  works.  Des- 
cartes, in  his  Diacouri  $ur  la  Miihode.  showed  that  the 
French  language  was  eonal  to  the  highest  philosophical 
sut^ects ;  and  Pascal,  In  bis  LettreM  PnwinciaU*,  in  which 
comic  pleasantry  and  vehement  eloquence  sre  happilv 
blended,  first  Ibrmed  a  standard  for  French  prose.  Such 
was  the  openinc  of  the  splendid  literary  epoch  which  is 

SenerailY  styled  the  **  Age  of  l^onis  XIV V  ftnd  which  is 
istinguished  by  a  galaxy  of  superior  Intellects,  who, 
under  tbe  royal  patronage,  applied  themselves  to  per- 
fecting every  branch  of  literature.  The  pulpit  is  set 
forth  by  the  eloouence  of  such  men  as  Bossuet,  Fldchier, 
Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon.  Tragedy  lost  little  of  its 
power  in  the  hands  of  Racine,  whose  Andromaque,  hthi- 
ginie,  and  Phidre  remind  one  of  the  productions  of  an- 
cient Greece;  while  comedy  reached  its  highest  pitch, 
with  Moli^re,  whose  master-pieces,  La  Miaanthrope, 
Tartvffie,  VAvare,  and  Let  Fhitmes  Savantu,  are  very 
humorous  creations.  In  his  fbbUi,  La  Fontaine  showed 
himself  tbe  greatest  master  of  that  kind  of  composition 
in  modem  times.  Didactic  poetry  was  represented  by 
Boileau,  whose  works  are  remarkable  for  symmetry  and 
good  sense,  but  are  entirely  deficient  In  poetical  enthu- 
siasm. Moral  philosophy  was  cultivated  by  Malebranche, 
the  disciple  of  Descartes,  and  author  of  La  Recherehf  d« 
la  VMt€;  by  Bossuet,  who  wrote  Ckmnaiuattee  de  JHeu 
H  de  wi^nUme;  by  F6n6lon,  as  in  his  treatise  De  F Exis- 
tence de  Dim ;  and  by  Pascal,  In  the  fragments  which 
have  been  collected  under  tbe  title  of  J^nHe$ ;  while  De 
La  Rochefoucauld,  In  his  Senteneet  et  Maximet,  wrote  a 
libel  upon  mankind,  and  La  Bray^re,  in  his  (kiradirea, 
drew  vivid  and  amusing  sketches  of  human  charactere 
and  manners.  In  tbe  field  of  history,  we  also  meet 
with  Bossuet,  as  the  author  of  Diacourt  sur  tHitLoire 
umveradle,  and  Hittoire  dea  Yariationa  dea  EgUaea 
Protestantea.  Here,  too,  we  have  M^serai,  author  of 
Hiatuirt  de  France,  and  Fleury,  author  of  HiaUrire  de 
rEgUae.  In  memoirs  and  lettere  there  are  the  personal 
Memoirea  of  Cardinal  de  ReU;  Hamilton's  Mimoirta 
du  OmUe  de  Grammomt;  and  the  Interesting  lettere 
of  Madame  de  S^vign^  to  her  daughter  and  friends.  The 
17 th  century  had  been,  on  the  whole,  a  religious  one; 
but  the  18th  was  eminentlv  an  age  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity.  Literature  now  became  a  means  of  convey- 
ing hold  opinions,  or  assaulting  time-honored  creeds  and 
institutions.  The  persons  who  exercised  the  chief  sway 
during  this  period,  and  who  exerted  a  powerful  inflti- 
ence  upon  their  contempora|ies,  were  ^Montesqaif u. 
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TolUlre,  J.  J.  RoaMean,  and  Baffon.  Monteaqnieo,  a 
writer  of  Krmt  force  and  brilliHnc-j,  ajid  of  unusual 
aoope  of  miud,  couiuieuced  liii*  litentry  career  by  pub- 
IbhiuK  Lr*  Lettrts  JVrtanes, HtUcking  Prcntli niauuers, 
iiwtitutiuns,  aud  even  religiun.  Hi*  priucipal  works, 
however,  are  his  HmMiUeruHons  tur  la  Gru.Hdf.nr  rt  la 
Decadence  det  Romains^  and  liin  Esprit  de*  LoU^  an  able 
and  profound  disquinitiou  upon  general  legislation.  Vol- 
taire, the  true  personation  of  his  age  in  oispusition,  as 
well  as  in  talents,  was  for  half  a  century  the  leader 
of  public  opinion  in  France.  His  wonderful  versatility 
enabled  liira  to  treat  successfully  almost  all  branches  of 
literature  ^tragedy,  satire,  romance,  poetry,  history, 
and  philosophy.  The  passionate  eloquence  of  Rousseau 
made  him  be  listened  to  and  believed  in,  even  when  he 
was  decUring  war  against  civilization,  aud  attacking 
the  social  order  of  thiiign.  Buffon  occupied  a  lees  agi- 
tated sphere,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  and  descrip- 
tion of  nature ;  and  by  hit  Hi$ioire  Naturelle  he  intro- 
duced a  new  a»ra  in  the  study  of  natural  history.  Di- 
derot and  D'Alombert  founded  the  Encydopcdie,  a  vast 
review  of  human  knowledge,  but  always  hostile  to  re- 
ligion. Helvetius,iu  his  treaUse  De  VEtprU;  D  Hol- 
bach,  in  his  SgsUme  df.  la  Naturt ;  and  Lametterie,  by 
his  VHommf  Machine^  and  La  Vie  hewrtuu  Scnique,  far 
exceeded  the  encyclopedists  in  the  destructive  tendency 
of  their  doctrines.  AuHmg  the  few  defenders  of  revealt^ 
religion  during  the  period  was  J.  Yernet.  Among  the 
metaphysical  writers,  the  first  place  is  due  toCondillac, 
fbllowed  by  Yauvenargues.  (3ondorcet,  and  Bounet  ot 
Geneva,  all  of  whom  remained  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion, and  gave  little  supiiort  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
One  of  the  most  leanitnl  Idstorians  of  that  period  was 
Mably.  Charles  des  BraMea,  Oot^et,  Barth^lemy,  Ray- 
nal,  De  Mehegan,  Yelley,  are  also  names  of  note  in  this 
department.  Tlie  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
made  great  progress  in  France  during  the  18th  century, 
as  witneM  the  names  of  D'Alembert,  Lagrange,  Lalande, 
Lacaille,  Maupertai^  Clairaut,  Lemoniiier.  Condamine. 
and  others.  In  natural  history,  we  have  BufToa  and 
Charles  Bonnet,  Brissot,  Vicq  d'Azyr ;  Jussien  in  botany, 
and  Saussure  in  geology.     lu  p«>etry.  the  drama,  and 

general  literature,  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Cre- 
illon  and  Ducis.  both  tragic  poeti ;  Le  Sage,  author  of 
Gil  BloM  and  of  Turcartt^  perhaps  the  best  comedy  after 
those  of  Molidre:  Beaumurch.iis,  autlior  of  the  Burbier 
de  SiviUe;  Uernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  author  of  Pixulet 
Virginie ;  St.  Simon,  whose  Mimnirei  h.ive  (piiued  a  de- 
served celebrity ;  M^raontel,  the  antlior  of  Bctisaire, 
and  Lebrun,  the  lyric  poet.  The  perioil  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  by  no  mestus  favoralde  to  literature,  and  little 
more  so  was  that  of  the  empire  which  succeeded.  Ma- 
dame de  Statfl  and  ChAteaubriand  were  the  forerunners 
of  a  revival,  which  was.  perhaps,  less  owing  to  their 
works,  than  to  the  influence  upon  public  taste  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Bnifllsh  aud  German  literature,  which 
found  more  and  more  Hdmirers  in  Fntnce.  A  new  ro- 
mantic school  now  sprung  up,  and,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  many  young  and  original  writers,  new  life  was 
infused  into  nearly  every  branch  of  literature,  poetry, 
history,  philosophy,  and  the  dramii.  An  animated  con- 
troversy was  m  Untained  between  the  supporters  of  re- 
form and  the  adherents  of  the  clas^iiml  school ;  aud  the 
contest  reached  it*  utmost  fury  when  Frederic  SuuliA. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Yigny,  and 
others,  produced  on  the  stage  dramas  frame>l  according 
to  their  ideas  of  the  Shakspearean  style.  It  was  only 
after  several  years  that  the  younjer  body  of  combat- 
ants came  out  victorious.  Novels  which,  during  the  ex- 
citement of  the  contest,  had  been  scarcely  noticed,  be- 
came the  rage  soon  after  it  was  settled.  « Oe  >rge  Sand 
(Mailame  Dndevant),  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of 
her  country,  established  her  character  by  her  Indiana^ 
which  appeared  in  1832,  and  has  since  published  many 
popular  works.  Alex»ndre  Dumas,  the  Inexhaustible 
romancist,  has  won  immense  popularity  by  his  works 
Les  Trtit  Mnusquetaires^  J>  CbnUe  de  Monte  Crixto,  and 
numerous  other  works.  Eugene  Sne  also  obtained  great 
popularity  by  his  works  Les  MysUrts  de  P.iris^  und  Le 
JuiJ  Errant^  which  depict  in  glaring  colors  the  miseries 
and  depravities  of  society.  Among  other  distinguished 
writers  we  may  mention  Honors  de  Balsac,  FrM6ric 
8ouli6,  Alphonse  Karr,  Alfred  de  MuflMet,  Prosper  M6ri- 
rode,  Madame  Bmilo  de  Ginirdin,  Theophile  Gautier, 
Jules  Saudeau,  and  Bmile  SouTeetre.  A  new  generation 
of  story-tellers  has  l>een  rising  within  the  last  few  years, 
who,  though  their  powers  are  scarcely  to  be  compared 
with  thos«i  of  their  predecessors,  are,  nevertheless,  not 
devoid  of  talent.  Some  of  them  belong  to  what  they 
themselves  calf  the  reaUsttc  »dtool;  they  are  Henri 
M urger,  Alexander  Pumas  ^.  Champfleury,  Ernest 
Feydeau,  Smile  ZoU,  Octave  Feuillet,  and  Sdmond 
About.  Poetry  is  far  from  being  as  popular  in  France 
as  the  novel,  and  the  country  lias  produced  but  few 
great  poets  during  the  present  century.  The  four  greatest 
Ivrics  are  Beranger,  Victor  Hugo.  lAmartine,  and  Alfred 
de  Muitset ;  besides  whom,  Casimir  Delavigne,  Augpiste 
Barbier,  and  Victor  de  la  Prade  are  the  only  names  re- 
quiring to  be  mentioned.  History  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
roost  successful  branch  of  modem  French  literature.  A 
larger  number  of  valuable  hiittorieal  works  have  been 
published  within  the  last  fifty  years  than  during  anr 
other  equ:il  period  of  its  history;  and  the  taste  for  such 
performances  is  still  on  the  increase.  M.  Guixot,  the 
great  philosophical  expounder  of  mcM  institutions, 
and  Augustin  Thierry,  the  artistic  historian  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  stand  foremost  among  the  promoters  of  this 
movement.  Sisroondi.  Michelet,  and  Henri  Martin 
have  each  devoted  their  eflbrts  to  a  full  recital  of  the 
gmeral  history  of  France;  while  De  Barante,  after  giv- 
fng  in  his  Histoirt  de*  Dues  de  Bourgogne  (1824),  an  at- 


tractive specimen  of  pnrely  narrative  history,  has  re- 
cently published  HtU'di'^s  u/the  OtnveiUion  arndtite  Di' 
rectory ^  in  which  his  monarchical  tendencies  are  strongly 
apparent.  The  revolutiouary  period  has  eugaged  the 
atteutiou  of  many  historians ;  among  whom  the  most 
urominent  are  Thiers,  Mignet,  Michelet,  and  Louis 
Blanc.  Lamartiue  also  figures  among  the  historians, 
having  produced  several  works  of  that  class,  which, 
however,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  show  v  language 
than  for  their  accuracy  or  research.  The  elegant  and 
accomplished  Villemain,  although  better  kikown  in  the 
field  of  general  literature,  has  also  produced  several  his- 
torical works,  as  his  Uitttdre  de  CromweU^  and  his  <S^aiM- 
nirs  Cbntemporains.  As  a  lecturer  and  a  critic,  no  man 
has  contributed  more  to  the  diflTusion  of  enlarged  literary 
doctrines,  healthy  principles,  and  good  taste.  ArchsB- 
ology  has  not  been  neglected,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
works  of  Letrone,  Raoul  Rochette,  aud  Benl6.  Cham- 
pollion,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Ernest  Renan,  and  Abel 
de  Rdmusat,  have  thrown  great  light  upon  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  languages  and  literature.  In  philoso- 
phy, Victor  Cousin  and  his  disciples  have,  under  the 
name  of  Edecticism^  brought  back  tlie  materialism  of  the 
preceding  ace  to  spiritualist  principles.  JoufTroy,  D»- 
miron,  and  Jules  Simon  are  among  those  who  have  con* 
tribnted  to  this  result.  Writers  on  politics  and  polit- 
ical economy  are  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Boiwld,  Ballanche, 
Lameuuais,  Michel  Chevalier,  De  Tocquevilie,  and  1a- 
ferriere;  while  as  socialists,  figure  the  names  of  St 
Simon,  Fourier,  and  Pierre  Leroux.  Auguste  Comte, 
in  his  Cburs  de  PhUosfphie  positive^  offers  a  connected 
system  of  philosophy,  embodying  ideas  derived  from 
Uegel  and  sundry  of  the  French  socialists.  The  various 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  boast  of  many  origi- 
nal and  powerful  writers.  lu  natural  history  are  Cu- 
vier,  GeofTroy  St.  Uilaire,  Isidore  St.  Uilalre,  and 
others;  mineralogy  boasts  of  l£lie  de  Beaumont,  Ben- 
dant,  and  Dufresuoy ;  and  chemistry  and  physics,  of 
Thdnard  and  Dumas,  Gay- Luseac  and  Pasteur.  In  medi- 
cal literature  we  have  the  uames  of  Bichat,  Broussais, 
Corvisart,  Magendie,  Trousseau,  and  many  others.  The 
mathematical  sciences  have  distinguished  representa- 
tives in  Lagrange,  La  Place,  Ampere,  Biot,  and  Anigo. 
Tiie  French  essayists  and  literary  critics  are  legion,  and 
some  of  them  have  attained  great  eminence,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  8ilvestre  de  Sacy.  St.  Marc  Gi- 
rardin.  Philai^te  Chasles,  Ernest  Renan,  Hippolyte  Ri- 
gand,  Oustava  Planche,  Ste.  B  uve,  Charles  de  R6mn* 
sat,  Eniile  Littr6,  E  :moud  About,  Theophile  Gautier, 
Leon  Delaborde,  Jules  Janin,  the  dramatic  feuille- 
tonist, and  Taine  and  Lemoinne.  For  the  last  few 
years,  however,  French  litersiure  has  been  falling 
off.  The  literary  movement,  which  commenced  with 
the  Restoration,  seems  t4)  l»e  now  nearly  exhausted;  and 
though  tbere  has  lM*en  little  failing  otf  in  intellectual 
activity,  the  rising  generation  ot  writers  are  not  on  the 
whole  equal  to  tneir  predecessors.  See  Van  Laun's 
Hist.  French  Lit. 

Frencll  l*i«fc,  in  Ind.,a.  post-township  of  Orange  co. 

Frencll'nuui*  n. ;  pi.  Vkkschmui.  A  native  or  iuhab- 
itnnt  of  France. 

French  mail**  Bay,  in  Maine^  an  arm  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  in  Hanco«Kio.;  Lat.44C'16' N.,  Lon.6^0  25' W. 

French  Mill*,  in  3fisM>«rt,  a  P.  O.  of  Madison  co. 

Freneh  Monntnin,  in  New  York^  a  post-office  of 
Warren  co. 

French'-pie,  n.  {ZtM.)  The  great  spotted  Woodpecker, 
Picus  major. 

Freneh'-plnm,  n.  (Bo/.)  See  Prukus. 

French'*pollshlni^,  n.(Arts^uA  Manuf.)  A  method 
of  polishing  flat  surfaces  with  a  solution  of  gum  or  gum- 
resin  in  spirits  For  this  purpose  the  polish  is  made 
more  fluid  than  the  hard-vrood  lacquer  used  in  polishing 
turned  surfaces,  in  order  that  it  may  spread  easily  and 
dry  less  rapidly.  As  the  friction  is  derived  entirely 
from  the  motitm  of  the  hand  in  French-polishing,  more 
time  is  re<iuired  than  in  polishing  turned  works.  There 
are  a  great  many  recipes  for  making  French-polish, 
which  vary  greatly,  as  some  prefer  it  very  thin,  and 
others  tolerably  thick.  One  of  the  simplest  methods  is 
to  dissolve  lU  lbs.  ot  shel-lac  in  one  gallon  of  spirits  of 
wine  without  lieat.  Copal,  sandarac,  mastic,  and  gum- 
Arabic  are  sometimes  employed.  It  is  usual  to  make 
the  varnish  thicker  than  is  required  for  use,  aud  to  thin 
it  down  with  spirit  when  being  used. 

Frenrh'pori,  in  ilrlaoasos,  a  P.  O.  of  Ouachita  oo. 

French  Rmplds,  in  Mimesota,  a  vilhige  of  Crow 
Wing  CO.,  about  16  m.  N.E.  of  Crow  Wing. 

French  River,  a  river  of  Ontario,  taking  its  rise  in 
Lake  Nipissing,  sml  flowing  W.  Into  Georgian  Bay,  in 
Lat.  4AO  63^  N.,  I»n.  SI©  y  W. 

French  River,  a  river  of  N.W.  Territory,  enters 
Hudson's  bay  in  Ut  61o  8'  N.,  Lon.  81°  W. 

French  Set'flenieni,  in  JLovuiona,  a  post-office  of 
LiviURSton  parish. 

French 'ton,  in  Weti  rir^io,  a  poet-village  of  Upshur 
co.,al<iut  lUU  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Wheeling. 

French'town,  in  Michigon^  a  township  of  Monroe  CO. 

Frenchtown.  m  AVte  Jertey,  a  poet-village  of  Hun- 
tenlon  co.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  10  miles  above 
Lsmberiville. 

Frenchtown,  in  Permsylmnia,  a  village  of  Bradford 
CO.,  135  miles  M.  of  Uarrisburg.  The  P.  O.  is  Hornet's 
Ferry. 

French  Tlllaire,  in  IUuhhs,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Clair  CO.,  alK>ut  8  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

French  YllllMtre,  in  MiMnesotOy  a  post-village  of  St. 
Fran9oi8  co.,  about  47  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

French'vllle,  in  Maine,  a  P.  O.  of  Aroostook  co. 

Frenehville,  in  Praws^/eaNia,  a  poet-village  of  Clears 
field  CO.,  about  14  miles  KJS.E.  of  Clearfield. 


Freneh'Tille,  in  in«wasia.  a  P.  O.  of  TrerapcalcM  ea. 
Freneh'-white,  ».    Finely  pnlveiixed  talc 
Freuch'*willOW.  n.  The  roseb«y-willow-h«rb. 
Frenetic,  i/rr-ncrtir,)  a.  [Vr./r^netiqtu.]  Frantic ;  frso> 

xied :  uiad ;  distracted  ;  raving. 
Frenet'ieal«  a.  Mad;  frenetic. 
Frenense,  C/reh-nus',)  or  Grand  Lakk,  a  lak*  of  Mew 

Brunswick,  about  9  m.  E.  ot  Fredericton. 
Fren'Bieal«  a.  Partaking  of  frenzy. 
Fren'Biedy  a.  Affected  with  frenxy  or  madneaa. 
Fren'Bjr,  n.  [Fr.  phrtiUsie;  Gr.phreniHt,  or  pArositu, 

inflammation  of  the  brain,  fh>m  phren^  the  mind,    fiea 

Frantic]  Disorder  of  the  mind;  delirium;   madoe«i; 

distraction;  friinticness;  rage:  — any  violent  a^tatioB 

of  the  mind  approaching  to  distraction. 
Fre'qnency,  Fre'qaence,  a.  [Vr./riquemee;  Lat 

frequmtiOy  trora  frequens.]  A  return  or  ocmrreooe  of  a 

thing  often  repeated  at  short  intervals. — Concorrcaea ; 

full  assemblv. 
Frequent,  (/re'A^MVNC,)  a.  [¥r./r£quent,tnm  Imt./n' 

qtiens,   Etymol.  uncertain.]    Taking  place   f^v^iiMtitly 

or  often ;  often  seen  or  done ;  often  happening  at  afaort 

intervals :  often  occurring ;  taking  place  time  after  timr, 

or  on  many  occasions. 
— p.  a.   [Lat. /rrguenlo,  from/rs^aau.]  To  viait  often  ;  to 

resort  to  often  or  habitoally. 
Freqnen taction,  a.  [Fr.,  from  LsiL/requemtatfio^]   A 

crowding  together;  frequent  use;  act  or  habit  of  Tisit- 

ing  often. 
Freqnent'ntive,  a.  pt./reqvemtatiro;  Lut./reiqme*' 

tatirus.]    Denoting  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  actloa. 

— Applied  to  Terbs. 
— a.    A  verb  which  denotes  the  frequent  occarrenca  or 

repetition  of  an  action. 
Fre'qaented,p.  a.  Often  visited. 
Fre'qnently,  adv.   Often;   oft;   oflentinMs;    many 

times ;  at  short  intervals ;  commonljr. 
Fre'qnentnea*,  a.  Qualityof  being  fkvqnent  oriyftca 

repeated. 
Fre'rieha,  Fricdrich  Tbioimr,  an  eminent  G^nnan 

fhysicinn  and  professor  of  medicine,  B.  at  B«*rlin,  1819. 
n  1838  he  entered  the  university  of  GSttingen,  where 
be  devoted  himself  to  thestudy  of  medicine  and  DAtural 
sciences.  After  his  graduation  in  1840,  and  attendance 
at  the  lectuces  of  Scbdnlein  nnd  Dleffenbach  in  Bcrtln. 
he  addressed  himself  to  practical  chemistry,  and  mMie 
a  reputation  ss  an  oculist.  After  visiting  the  schools 
and  hospitals  in  Prague,  Vienna.  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  to  further  his  studies  in  pathological  anatomy, 
he  settled  in  Giittingen  as  lecturer  on  medicine,  and 
achieved  great  popularity.  In  1861  he  went  aa  ProTeasor 
of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  to  Breslan,  where  he  be- 
came also  Director  of  the  Medical  Clinic  In  1S&9  P. 
was  called  to  succeed  SchOnleln  in  Berlin  as  Director 
of  the  riedical  ainic  in  the  Charity  Hospital.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  however,  is  Klinik  der  LAerl-ranlhritm^ 
with  atlas  —  which  has  been  translated  into  the  French, 
English,  and  Italian  languages. 
Fres'eo,  n.    [It,  fresh.l    Coolness;  freshnem. 

{I\iint.)  A  method  of^ painting  by  incorporating  the 
colors  with  the  fresh  or  wet  wall-plaster,  or  sul  Jresca 
inUmaeOy  upon  the  f^^sh  coat.  W  hen  dry,  such  paint- 
ings l>ecoroe  as  permanent  as  the  wall  itaelf.  This 
method  is  verv  ancient.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  and 
can  be  traced  even  to  Egypt,  for  ordinary  purpoaes  of 
mere  wall-coloring  or  staining;  but  for  works  of  high 
ari.  it  was  not  developed  until  after  the  time  of  Giotto: 
and  the  first  genuine  fVesco-paintiug, called  buonfresoK 
is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Pletro  d*Orvieto,  executed 
in  the  Carapo  Santo  at  Pisa,  in  1390.  The  earlier  wall 
paibtings  are  executed  in  what  the  Italians,  to  distin- 
guish it  fhim  bwm  /renco,  now  call  /reseo-secco,  or  dry 
fresco,  literally  a  contradiction.  But  in  the  caae  of 
secco  painting,  the  dry  wall  was  well  saturated  with 
water,  and  the  tints,  all  mixed  with  lime,  were  applied 
while  the  wall  was  wet,  and  when  drying  were,  through 
the  admixture  of  lime,  incorporated  with  it.  Smom 
fresco  can  only  be  executed  In  small  portions,  juat  as 
much  as  the  painter  can  execute  in  a  single  day ;  the 
parts,  therefore,  marked  out  for  the  day's  work  are  dis- 
tinct portions  of  figures  or  objects,  which  are  not  iivjored 
by  being  surrounded  by  a  sharp  outline. —  A  new  i 


of  creating  durable  pictures  upon  walls  has  been  lately 
invented,  to  which  has  been  applied  the  name  of  STsmso- 

CBROMT. 

Fres'eo,  (AI,)  adv.  In  the  cool,  fresh  air;  as,ao  al 
fresco  entertainment. 

Fresh,  o.  [Sax.  ferse;  Qw.friach;  Ital.,  Sp.,  Port. 
fresco ;  Fr.  frais^  fraiche.]  Having  the  color  and  ap- 
pearance of  young,  thriving  plants ;  not  Iropairad  or 
faded ;  having  thecppearance  of  a  healthy  youth ;  fiorM ; 
ruddy;  recently  grown,  made,  or  obtained;  new;  re- 
cent; active;  lively;  vigorons;  brisk;  not  forgotten  or 
obliterated ;  not  salt ;  pure  and  cool ;  not  warm  or 
vapid ;  fkve  from  decay ;  unfaded ;  sweet ;  not  stale.  — 
Unpractised;  raw;  unskilled. 

Fresh'en,  v.  a.  To  sweeten ;  to  separate,  as  water  troim 
saline  jmrticles ;  to  take  saltness  from  anything. 

— r.  n.  To  grow  fresh ;  to  lose  salt  or  saltness;  to  crow 
brisk  or  strong. 

Fre«h>ninc,  p.  a.    Making  or  growing  fresh. 

Freshly,  adv.  With  freshness ;  newly ;  in  the  fomisr 
state  renewed ;  in  a  new  or  fresh  state ;  with  a  healthy 
look:  ruddlly;  briskly;  strongly;  coolly. 

Freah'mnn,  n.  A  norice ;  one  in  the  rudimeots  of 
knowledge.  —  A  student  during  his  first  year's  residaoct 
at  a  <*olIege  or  university ;  as,  an  Oxford  freshman. 

Freah'nesSt  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tresHx 
nees;  vigor:  spirit ;  liveliness ;  renewed  vigm* ;  co( 
invigorating  quality  or  state;  ruddiness;  flrsadom 
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,  Id  JV>io  York,  a  P.  0.  of  SafTolk  oo. 
/•IVAier,  a.  Ut«d  only  to  fresh  water ;  «•,  /rtsh- 
mutf^  lUh.  —  Raw;  uunkilled;  QDaoiuaiated ;  m^/rtth^ 
w  U^T  •uldiera. 
Frev'Mel,  Aouinnx  Jkav«  an  eminent  French  natural 
philoonpber,  B.  17 88.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole 
Puly  tecltnique,and  early  devoted  him«elf  to  the  practice 
of  ciTil-4»ngliieering  In  ISl^  he  l»ecanie  distinguished 
iw  the  di'H^iTerfJ-  of  the  polarisation  of  light,  and  in 
18^  waa  elected  a  mem>*er  of  the  Academy.  The  reanlt 
of  hi«  fcretit  discovery  is  shown  in  the  system  of  lens- 
lllrtttinttapparatuit,  which  haschanieed  the  mode  of  light- 
h*>aBe  illuiuination  over  the  whole  world,  and  Is  nniver- 
■slly  known  as  the  *'  Fresnel  syiitem."  In  1825  F.  was 
elected  F.R.S.of  London,  and  in  1827  received  the  Bum* 
ford  medal  of  the  Society.  D.  1827. 
Frrs'MO*  in  Oalifarmia,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  8,010  eq. 
m. ;  tmrfacf^  Itreatly  diversified  and  largely  mountain- 
ova;  «o<  fertile  in  valleys.  Php.  (189U)  32,026.  Cap. 
Frvano. 
—A  city,  cap.  of  above  co.,  on  8.  Pac.  R.R.,  206  m.  S.E.  of 
Saa  Franciaro ;  has  extensive  manuf„,  and  a  large  trade 
with  the  rich  agricnltural  region  surrounding.  Pop. 
(1807)  aboat  12.eoa 
Fr«A*  V.  a.  r A. 9. /retail,  to  eat  or  gnaw;  Oer.  frtum, 
allied  to  Te.frotUr ;  hat.  f  Heart,  to  mb.]  To  oat  away ; 
to  gnaw;  to  corrode;  to  wear  away;  to  nurt  or  impair 
by  attrition  :  to  chafe. 

"  Tbey  woold  grate  sod  /V«<UMo^}«ei  metal."  —  Mm»«mi. 
— ^To  teaae ;  to  irritate ;  to  vex ;  to  make  angry. 

**  laJoriOT  from  IHsods  fm  aad  cslL"  —  ArhuOmot. 
— ^Te  afcitate  Tiolently  by  external  impulse  or  action ;  as, 
to /ret  the  sarface  of  water.  — Todirersify ;  to  varlepite. 
— [A.  S.  frrtrjany  to  adorn.]    To  form  Into  raised  work ;  to 
adorn  with  niised  work. 

••  Th«  roof  WM /^MImI  ffokL"  —  JMIlsa. 

—To  fomiah  with  ft-ets,  as  an  Instrument  of  romlc. 

— r.  a.     To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion ;  as,  iofrtt 

into  wood,  metal,  he. — To  be  vexed,  chafed,  irritated,  or 

angry. 

•'  HU  heart  frttuth  scmlasl  the  Lord."  —  iVe*.  six.  S. 
— ^To  be  agitated,  or  in  a  violent  commotion;  as,  rancor 

/rets  ignoble  mimk. 
— a.     Agitation  of  the  mind :  irritation ;  ill-humor ;  pee- 

vlahneM;  rexation.  —  Any  agitation  of  liquors  or  other 

fluid,  by  fermentation,  confinement,  or  other  cattbe. —  A 

frith  or  strait. 
{Arrh.)    An  ornament  (Fig.  1072)  used  in  classical 

architecture,  formed  by  sm.ill  fillets  Intersecting  each 

etber  at  right  ang.ee.    The  varieties  are  very  numerous. 


Pig,  1072.— PftSTS. 

(JWstf.)  Chafing;  herpes. 

(Mtu.)  One  of  the  cross  bars  on  the  flnger-boardi  of 
stringed  Instnunfnts  of  irory  or  brass,  wherewith  by 
pressure  of  the  finger  the  string  is  stopped  to  produce 
a  crrtain  note  in  the  scale.  The  use  of  frets  is  still 
oontinned  on  the  Spanish  guitar,  and  they  were  formerly 
in  constant  use  for  learners  upon  whnt  is  called  the  bass- 
Tiol ;  they  were  taken  off  when  the  pupil  had  learned  by 
practice  to  measure  the  accurate  dlstanco  of  the  stops. 
Ob  Intee  and  viols  they  were  always  permitted  to  remain. 

(Ber.)     A  figure 
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FEiT.        Fig.  1078.    Farmr. 


resembling  two 

sticks  laid    SMltier- 

wke,  and  interlaced 

with  a  mnicle(Fig. 

1073).  When  6, 8,  or 

more  pieces  are  re- 

prceented    crossing 

and  interlacing  like 

lattice-work,     the 

shield  IS  said  to  hefr^tty. 
^^.    (Mining.)    The  sides  of  rirer-banks,  Ac,  wwn  by 

attrition,  and  presenting  a  detritus  of  ores,  stones,  Ac, 

washed  down  from  higher  localities,  and  thus  affording 

aa  indication  to  the  miners  of  the  direction  in  which 

veina,  lodes,  Ac.  run 
Fv«C  n.    Same  as  Fmirn,  7.  v, 
rrei'ffU,  a.    In  a  state  of  vexation;  peevish;  ill-hn- 

mored ;  irritable ;  captious ;  petulant ;  angry ;  as,  a/re(- 

/«!  dlspoaition. 
Fret'ftillF,  adr.    Peerishly ;  angrily. 
FreftalacM^  n.    Pesrishnees ;  ill-humor ;  disposition 

to  fret  and  complain. 
Fr«ft«4i,  p.  a.    Corroded;  rubbed  or  worn  away.— 

Agitated ;  vexed.  —  Made  rough  on  the  surface ;  rnrie- 

g^ed;  ornamented  with   fretwork.  —  Furnished  with 

frets,  as  a  musical  Instrument. 
(  Her.)  Interlsced  one  with  the  other ;  fretty.  See  Fair. 
Frei't^a*  a.    Rubbed :  miirked. 
Fretter,  a.    One  who,  or  that  which  frets. 
Fref  Uaff«  p.  a.    Wearing  away ;  agiUting ;  rexing.  — 

Haking  rough  on  the  surface ;  variegating. 
— a.    A  atate  of  vexation ;  chafing ;  peevishness. 
Ff*t^.  a.     Adorned  with  fretwork.  —  84*e  Farr. 
Fre'tavi.  a.    [Lditvl  A  strait ;  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
|^r«t'w«rlL,  n.    Work  adorned  with  frets. 
Frevdenstlidt,  (/r*ri*den-$tat,)  a  town  of  WUrtem- 

berg,  on  the  Mnrg,24  m.  from  Strasburg.  Manuf.  Prus- 
sian-bine, white  lead,  and  woollens.   PSp.  4,130. 
|rre«^ie«ilialt  ( fmi'den-tal,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Si 

leaia,  on  the  borders  of  MoravU,  20  m.  from  Troppau. 

JfaaV.  WooUens  and  Unens.  Ap.  4,000. 


Frewa'barir,  in  New  yhrk,  a  P.  0.  of  Chautanqna  co. 

Frewa'ville,  In  New  York,  a  village  of  Ciwutauqua 
CO.,  abt.  24  m.  I^S.K.  of  Blavsvllle. 

Frej^barir,  In  Saxony.    See  Febibiro. 

Frey'bory,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Baden.  See  FaKinuRO. 

Freya'bmih,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont^ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  340  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Frey'tiAVt  Oustat,  a  popular  German  author,  B.  1816.  He 
is  best  known  In  this  country  by  his  admirable  novel, 
IMrit  and  Credit,  which  passed  into  a  7th  edition  in  1868. 

FrImbll'Hy.  Fu'ablbnxss.  n.  [Vr. /ri^thiUU.]  Quality 
of  being  easily  rubbed  down,  broken,  crumbled,  and  re- 
duced to  powder. 

Frl'mble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  friability  from /r/a  re,  to 
mb  or  break  into  small  pieces.]  Ka«ily  crumbled  or 
pulrerixed. 

Fri'ar.  [Fr.yWn?;  Lat /rater,  brother.]  (EocK  Hitt.) 
A  common  term  applied  to  monks  of  all  orders,  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  there  Ls  a  kind  of  brotherhood 
existing  between  the  religious  persons  of  the  same  mon- 
astery. More  p«u>ticularly,  it  was  applied  to  those  of 
the  mendicant  orders  of  which  the  principal  were  the 
four  following:  —  Franciscans,  Minors,  or  Gray  Friars; 
Augustlues;  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars;  and  Osrme- 
Ut»i,  or  White  Friars.  In  a  more  peculiar  sense,  friar 
Is  restricted  to  such  monks  aa  are  not  priests;  the  latter 
being  usually  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  fattier. 

{Print)  Any  part  of  a  ptige  which  has  not  received 
the  Ink  in  printing. 

Frrarly,  adv.    After  the  manner  of  a  friar. 

Frrf»r's-D»l'MMll,  n.  {Med.)  The  compound  tincture 
of  bensoin  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  an  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  benzoin,  styrax,  tolu-balsaro,  and  aloes;  it  is 
used  aa  a  stimulating  application  to  woumls  and  ulcers. 

Frl'f»r*a-lan'teni,  n.  iMeUor,)  Same  aaCAifToa  and 
Pollux  (a.  r.). 

Fri»r'«  Point,  In  Mimttipmi,  a  |)os^tovm,  cap.  of  Cba- 
homa  CO.,  about  ISi)  m.  N.N.W.  ot  Jackiwn.    i\}p.  700. 

Fi*l'ar3r,  n.  A  monastery  or  convent  of  friars,  (b.) 

-  a.    Pertaining  to  friars,  or  to  a  conront. 

FrlA'tlon,  n.  [  Lat. /rtotio,  from/n'are,  to  rub  away.] 
The  act  of  breaking  up,  or  reducing  to  powder. 

Fribl»le,  a.  [Vr.frivoU;  Lat. /Wvolia,  silly,  empty, 
trifling.]    Frirolous ;  trifling ;  silly. 

—n.  A  frivolous,  contemptible  fellow. 

— 0.  a.    To  trifle ;  to  act  frivolously. 

Frib'bler.n.  Atrifler. 

Fri'boary,  in  Switzerland.    See  Frbibubo. 

Frlcandeaa,  Fbicand  ).(/rt'can-do.)n.  \Vr.  friean- 
deau,  from  /r^snd,  for  fricand,  dainty.]  (Cooker jf.)  A 
ragout  of  veal. 

Frie'iuw^,  n.  [Fr.  fricasfre,  ftt)m  yWcossrr,  to  fry; 
fh)m  iMt.  frigere,  frixum.  to  ronst  or  fry.]  (Cbnfcery.) 
A  dish  made  by  cutting  chickeiiH,  inbbits,  or  other  small 
animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  in  ^frying-pan, 
or  a  like  utensil,  with  a  thick  sauce. 

-^.  a.    To  dress  in  fricassee. 

FrIe'Ative,  a.  [Lat.  friaUivut,  from  fricatio,  a  rub- 
bing, from /r»car«,  to  rub.J  (Hronunc.)  Produced  by  the 
friction  or  rustling  of  the  breath,  intonated  or  nnin- 
tonated,  through  a  narrow  opening  between  two  of  the 
mouth-organn ;  uttered  through  a  narrow  approach,  but 
not  with  a  complete  closure  of  the  organs  of  articulu- 
tion,  and  hence,  capable  of  being  continued  or  pro- 
longed;— said  of  certain  consonantal  sounds,  as/,  v,  «, 
s,  Ac. 

Frick,  (I«ower,)a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Aargau,  in  the  Fnckthal,  to  which  dlwtrict  it  gives 
its  name.  i%p.  1,900. — The  DxsTBicr  of  Frickthal  ex- 
tends on  the  south  side  of  the  Rhine,  from  Angst  to 
Botzberg,  and  has  an  area  of  abt.  100  sq.  m.  The  pop., 
numbering  20,000,  is  employed  chiefly  in  cotton-spinning, 
and  trading  in  wine,  cattle,  and  timber. 

Frie'kle,  n.  A  bushel-basket. 

Frlck*«  CIMP9  ill  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Walker  00., 
abt.  200  m.  NTw.  of  Milledgeville. 

Fric'tlon.  n.  [Fr.,  from  lMt.frietio,  ttomfrigere.,fric- 
tum,  to  rub.]  (Mech.)  The  resistance  which  a  moving 
body  meets  with  from  the  surface  of  the  body  on  which 
it  moves.  As  no  surfaces  are  perfectly  smooth,  the  im- 
perceptible asperities,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exbt 
on  all  surfaces,  however  highly  polished,  become  to 
some  extent  interlocked,  and  a  certain  amount  of  force 
is  requisite  to  overcome  the  mutual  resistance  to  motion 
of  the  two  surfiMres,  and  to  maintain  the  sliding  motion 
even  when  it  has  been  effected.  By  increasing  the  pres- 
sure, the  resisting  power  of  P.  is  increased ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  rendering  the  surfaces  more  smooth, 
and  by  lubrication,  the  resistance  to  motion  is  dimin- 
ished, although  it  cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  Strictly, 
F.  should  be  called  %.  force,  except  in  a  negatire  sense. 
In  a  general  sense,  the  tendency  of  force  is  to  produce 
motion,  or,  if  it  doen  oppose  motion,  it  is  only  In  virtue 
of  a  tendency  to  produce  motion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  peculi.irity,  however,  of  F.  is,  that  it  tends 
to  destroy  motion  in  erery  direction.  F.  is  essentinlly 
a  passive  resistance,  a  negative  force,  produced  by  pres- 
sure, to  which  it  bears  such  relation  that  its  amount 
may  be  measured  by  the  same  unit,  and  be  enunciated 
in  the  same  terms.  The  principal  laws  with  regard  to 
F,  are  as  follows: — Law  1.  The  F.  bears  to  tlie  pressure 
upon  the  surfaces  in  contact  a  ratio  which  is  constant  for 
the  same  materials  with  the  same  condition  of  surfaces. 
Thus,  if  the  surface  of  one  body  be  pressed  upon  that  of 
anoth(>r  with  a  certain  force,  and  if  the  force  be  doubled, 
the  friction  will  be  doubled ;  if  the  pressure  be  tripled, 
the  F.  will  be  tripled,  Ac  Law  2.  Tlie  measure  of  F.  Is 
independent;  of  the  extent  of  surface,  the  pressure  and 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  surfaces  remaining 
the  same.  Law  3.  The  F.  Is  entirely  independent  of  the 
Telocity  of  continuous  motion.    These  laws,  although 


stated  in  reference  to  the  movement  of  two  smooth  sur- 
faces, are  equally  true  with  regard  to  the  rubbing  parts 
of  every  machine.  It  is  always  found  that  the  friction  b 
great<<r  between  subatancescimiposod  of  the  same  mate- 
rial than  between  the  surfwces  of  heterogeneous  bodies. 

— ^The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together ;  attrition  ;  ab- 
rasion ;  confrication ;  —  used  in  medicine  as  a  means  of 
exciting  the  rital  properties  of  the  skin. 

Frle'tlonal,  a.  That  relates  to.  or  Is  caused  by  friction. 

Frie'tion-elatcll,  n.  (Mach.)  A  shell  or  box  fixed 
on  the  end  of  a  driving-shaft,  fitted  by  a  conical  pleca 
which  slides  on  a  feather,  or  raised  part,  at  the  end  of 
another  shaft,  so  that  it  can  be  engaged  at  pleasure  by 
the  cone  being  forced  into  the  shell  by  a  lever  or  screw. 
This  apparatus  is  very  useful  for  driving  machines,  the 
parts  of  which  are  subiected  to  violent  strains,  as  the 

J>reesure  upon  the  clutch  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  allow 
t  to  slide  when  the  strain  is  too  great  to  be  boms  safely 
by  the  machine. 

FrIc'tlonlesA,  a.  Having  no  friction. 

Frrdf»7«  n.  \k.%.frip-dtea,  from  Prigga,  the  goddess  of 
marriage,  wife  of  Odin  or  Wodan,  and  daeg,  a  day ;  Oer. 
Freitag.']  The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  formerly  conse* 
crated  to  the  Scandinavian  Venus.  Friga,  or  Frigga.  fh>m 
whence  It  derives  its  name. — ^The  Die*  Veneris,  or  day  of 
Venus  among  the  Romans. 

Fried,  imp.  andp/».  of  Fbt,  q.  v. 

— p.  a.   Heated  ;  agitated. 

Frledl»«ry,(/ro«f  6ativ,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  28  m.  from 
Mnnlch ;  pop.  2,000. 

Frled^bery,  a  town  of  Hease-T>annsUdt.  15  m.  N.  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maln.  A  seminary  for  teachers  is  lo- 
cated here.     l^ip.  abt.  6,000. 

Fried'berfl^,  the  name  of  several  towns  of  Germany, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  of  over  6,000.  —  High  P., 
20  ni.  from  Liegnltz,  in  Silesia,  was  the  scene  of  the  de 
feat  of  the  Austrians  by  Frederick  II.,  in  1746. 

Frledenabanr*  (f reef  dent-burg,)  In  J^nsyUsania,  • 
post-village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.S.W.  of  Potta* 
ville. 

Frie'densyille,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Lehigh  00. 

Fried l»na,  {frtM'lani,)  a  name  common  to  many 
German  towns,  with  populations  varying  from  1,600  to 
6.000. 

FrledlABd,  a  town  of  E.  Prussia,  30  m.  S.E.  of  K(^ 
nigsberg ;  Lat  64^  26'  N.,  Lon.  21^  E  It  Is  famous  for 
being  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  Napoleon  L 
over  the  Russians  and  Prussians  on  the  I4th  of  June^ 
1807,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit.     Pnp,  2,600. 

FrIedlAlld,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  on  tlie  WIttig,  near 
the  Pru>«sian  border.  It  Is  the  capital  of  the  district  or 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  from  which  the  famous  Wallen- 
stein  took  his  title  of  Duke  of  F.    Pop.  of  town  4,400. 

Friend,  {frend,)  n.  [A.  S.freond.  pp.  off  rem,  to  love; 
Qer.freund.]  One  Joined  to  another  by  mutual  good- 
will and  esteem ;  a  well-wisher ;  an  intimate  aasociata 
or  acquaintance.  —  An  attendant;  a  companion. — A 
favorer ;  one  who  is  propitious ;  also,  a  fkvorite.— A  term 
of  salutation ;  a  familiar  conipellntion. — One  of  the  reli- 
gions sect  popularly  called  Quakers. 

— r.  a.  To  favor ;  to  befriend ;  to  counteiuince ;  to  snpport. 
"  I  kaow  that  we  shall  bsve  hha  wcU  to /Htnd."—ahmk$. 

Friend'arrove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Waliash  00. 

Friend'ieflA,  a.  Wanting  countenance  or  support; 
destitute:  forlorn. 

Friendlily,  ado.  In  a  friendlv  manner. 

FriendllneMS  h.  Friendly  disposition ;  exercise  of 
benevolence  or  kindness. 

Friendly,  a.  Having  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a 
friend ;  kiiid ;  favorable ;  benevolent ;  disposition  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  another.  —  Dispoacd  to  peace;  ami- 
cable; socbil;  not  hostile;  neighborly;  sm,  on  friendly 
terms. —  Favorable;  propitious;  salutary;  promoting 
the  good  of;   as,  a  friendly  breeze. 

Friendly  (or  Tokoa)  lalnnda«  a  group  !n  the  8. 
Pacific  Ocean,  forming  an  archipelago  of  very  consider- 
able extent,  and  consisting  of  more  than  150  islands,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  either  mere  rocks  or  shoals, 
or  desert  spots.  Most  of  them  are  of  coral  formation ; 
but  some  of  them  are  volcanic  in  their  origin,  and  in 
Tofua  there  is  an  active  volcano.  Lat.  between  13°  and 
2SP  S..  Lon.  l>etween  172°  and  177°  W.  The  principal 
member  of  the  group  is  lYmgatabu  or  Sacred  Tbapo, 
which  contains  abt  7,600  inhabitants.  The  P.  Islands 
were  discovered  by  Tasman  In  1643,  but  were  named  by 
Captain  Cook,  fh)m  the  firm  alliance  that  seemed  to 
subsist  among  the  natives,  and  fhim  their  courteous 
behavior  to  strangers.  Among  the  products  of  the 
islands  are  yams,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  nogs,  fowls,  fish, 
and  all  sorts  of  shell-fish.  The  P.  L  were  first  visited 
by  missionaries  in  1797.  In  1827  the  Wesloyan  Meiho> 
dlsts  succeeded  In  the  work  of  evangelization,  and  their 
labors  were  finally  crowned  with  such  succors  that  most 
of  the  Inhabitants  are  now  Christians.  Nearly  all  the 
islands  are  under  the  rule  of  one  Christian  chief  called 
King  George.     FOp.  abt.  26,000. 

Friends*  or  •*  4|nnker«.**  The  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  fronk  its  rine  under  George  Fox  {q.  v.)  iu  the 
17th  cent.,  has  always  maintained  its  belief  in  thedivino 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nckiiowledging  them 
to  be  the  only  fit  outward  test  of  Christian  doctrines. 
They  do  not  call  them  the  Word  of  Cod,  l*ecause  this 
appellation,  they  believe,  is  applied  by  the  writers  of 
the  Scriptnrea  to  that  eternal  power  by  which  the 
worlds  were  made. — Jntmediate  lierelation.  The  highest 
privilege  granted  to  man  is  that  of  holding  communion 
with  the  Author  of  his  being;  there  can  be  no  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ  but  (him  immediate  revelation.  — • 
In  the  approved  writings  of  Friends  there  is  a  clear  dis- 
tinction observed  between  the  Divine  Light,  which  is 
the  medium,  and  the  conscienc«%  which  is  the  organ  of 
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■piritnal  perception.  It  i*  the  doctrine  of  Friends  that 
the  light  uf  Divine  truths  or  Spirit  of  Christ,  appeara  to 
all  men ;  to  the  wicked  he  come*  a*  a  reproTer  for  tin, 
bat  to  the  obedient  as  a  comforter  in  righteousnen.  — 
The  Original  emd  Prnent  SUUe  of  Man.  It  is  a  ScriptunU 
doctrine,  among  Friends,  tliat  neither  righteousness  nor 
nnrighteonsness  can  be  traDsmitted  bj  inheritance,  but 
every  man  will  be  judged  "according  to  his  deeds."— 
TI»A  Divint  Being.  The  unity,  omnipresence,  ouiniscience, 
and  omnipotence  of  God,  the  only  fountain  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Te:}tament.  ..."  I,  even  I, 
am  the  Lord,  and  besides  me  there  Is  no  saviour."  . 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  are  taught  to  address 
the  Most  High  by  the  endearing  appellatioo  of  our  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven,  and  to  place  our  trust  in  him  alone 
who  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field.  That  spiritual  influence  by  which  the  Most 
Higli  communicates  his  will  to  man  is  called  His  Word. 
Hie  term  Christ  is  applied  by  the  apostles  to  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  manifested  in  man.  It  is  written  that  **  when 
the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  mu, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law  to  redeem  them 
that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons,  and  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent 
forth  the  Spirit  of  Hi*  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying 
Abba,  Father."  (Cfal.  iv.  4.)  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  the  same,  as  further  appears  by  the 
following  text:  '*Te  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you. 
Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the  ^rit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  bis.'*  (Bon.  viii.  9.)  The  most  full  and  glorious 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Word,  or  Logos,  was  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  immaculate  Son  of  God,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  wiis  miraculously  conceived  and 
bom  of  a  virgin.  In  him  the  manhood  was  entirely 
subject  to  the  Divinity.  '*  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature 
of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham." 
There  was  in  him  no  corruption,  and  the  spirit  of  evil 
had  no  power  over  him.  Being  '*  in  all  points  templed 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  (Heb.  iv.  15,)  '*a 
man  approved  of  God  by  miracles,  wonders,  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him."  (Adi  ii.  22.)  His  powerful 
preaching,  his  wonderful  miracles,  his  patience  under 
suflfering,  and  his  triumphant  resurrection,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Divine  Word,  or  **  Spirit  of  the  Lord," 
which  dwelt  in  him,  for  He  said,  ''The  Father  that 
dwelleth  In  me,  he  doeth  the  works."  {John  xiv.  10.) 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  his  life  and  light  — the  in- 
dwelling of  Divine  power — the  Word  or  Spirit  which 
was  and  is  manifested  in  him,  and  which  through  him 
gives  life  to  all  his  members,  for  "  it  pleased  the  Father 
tliat  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell,"  and  '\of  his  ful- 
ness have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace."  The 
life  is  often  called.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  blood,  for  **  the 
blood  is  the  life,"  or  ^  the  life  is  In  the  blood,"  and  as 
in  the  natural  body  the  blood  conveys  nourishment  to 
every  part  and  sustains  life  in  it,  so  in  the  spiritual 
*  body,  every  living  member  is  sustained  by  the  life  or 
blood  of  the  Son  of  Qod.  '*  To  us  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him;  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
by  him."  (1  Cbr.  viii.  6.)  As  Moses  was  a  mediator,  to 
ordain  the  legal  dispensation  (Gal.  ill.  lu),  so  Jesus  Christ 
was  and  is  the  mediator  of  the  New  Covenant:  first,  to 
proclHim  and  exemplify  it  In  the  day  of  his  outward 
advent,  and  2dly,  through  all  time  In  the  ministrations  of 
his  Bpirii.  — Salvation  by  Christ.  The  great  work  of  the 
Messiah  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  beautifnlly 
portrayed  in  the  passage  which  he  read  from  Isaiah  in 
the  synagogue  at  Nas  ireth.  ^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recov- 
ering of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 
**And  he  began  to  say  unto  them.  This  day  is  this  scrip- 
ture fulfilled  in  your  ears."  (Luke  iv.  18-21.)  He  came 
to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  Truth  and  Love  in 
the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  therebv  to  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  evil.  Then  was  laid  the  foundation  on 
which  succeeding  generations  have  built,  and  no  moral 
reform  of  Talue  or  permanency  can  take  place  unless  it 
be  founded  on  Christian  principles.  It  is  the  life  of  God, 
or  *'  Spirit  of  Truth,"  revealed  in  the  sonl,  that  purifies 
and  saves  from  sin.  When  Jesus  told  the  people,  "  Ex- 
cept ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  lifo  In  you,"  he  did  not  allude  to  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  his  outward  body,  but  to  the  life  and 
power  of  God  which  dwelt  in  him  and  spake  through 
him.  —  Regeneration.  It  was  declared  by  our  Lord, 
**  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God."  (John  iii.  3.)  This  new  birth  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  spiritual  nature  In  man  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  It  is  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  carnal  nature,  for  **that  was  nut  first 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ;  and  after- 
ward that  which  is  spiritual."  (1  Cbr.  xv.  46.)  —  There  is 
implanted  In  every  soul  a  germ  of  dlrine  life,  compared 
by  the  biassed  Jesus  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which 
is  among  the  smallest  of  seeds.  By  yielding  obedience 
to  the  gentle  intimations  of  Dirlne  grace,  or  to  those 
stronger  convictions,  called  **  the  reproofe  of  instruction 
which  are  the  way  of  life,"  a  ritai  change  takes  place.— 
ChriHian  Ptrfection  Is  neither  more  ntir  less  than  un- 
reserved obedience  to  the  divine  will,  through  perfect 
love  to  God,  which  preserves  the  soul  from  the  practice 
of  sinning. — Baj^sm.  It  nnpears  to  have  been  the  great 
work  of  George  Fox  and  the  early  Friends,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  mankind  from  a  reliance  upon  the  outward 
form,  to  an  experience  of  the  inward  power  of  religion. 


They  believed  that  the  kingdom  of  dirist  is  the  reign 
of  God  establitihed  in  the  suul,  and  that  his  baptism  and 
sapper  are  not  material,  but  spiritual :  being  the  sub- 
stance typifle«l  by  the  **  divers  washings"  under  the  law, 
the  water-bttptism  of  John,  and  the  Jewish  paasover. — 
The  principal  testimonies  of  Friends  are  the  following, 
viz.:  A  pure  spiritual  womhip.  A  free  gospel  ministry. 
Religious  liberty.  A  testimony  against  war;  oaths; 
slavery ;  the  ium,  as  a  beverage,  of  spirituous  liquors ; 
and  against  vain  fashions,  corrupting  amnsements,  and 
flattering  titles.  &  M.  J.  —  EoBtracts  from  BuUs  of  Dis- 
cipUne.  If  any  in  membership  with  us  shall  blaspheme 
or  speak  profanely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ  Jesun,  or 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  or  she  ought  early  to  be  tenderly 
treated  with.  .  .  .  But  should  any  persist  in  their  error, 
or  deny  the  divinity  of  onr  Lord  and  StiTioar  Jesus 
Christ,  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  manifest  they 
are  not  one  in  Csith  with  us.  .  .  .  (p.  27.)  We  earnestlv 
advise  . . .  the  reading  uf  the  Scriptures,  which  set  furtn 
the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  holy  life,  wonderful 
works,  blessed  resurrection,  ascension,  and  mediation 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  Friends 
educate  their  children  in  the  belief  of  those  important 
truths,  as  well  as  of  the  inward  manifestation  and  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (p.  100.)— For  furiher  expo- 
sition of  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  following:  George  Fox's  Wnrks^  8  vols.;  Bar- 
clay's Aff4ogy ;  Harclay's  Catechism;  William  I\nn''s 
Works;  Isaac  J^ningUm's  Works;  Bmonas  on  the 
Ministry;  Friends'  MisceJ^y,  by  J.  &  I.  Comlv,  12 
vols.;  7%os.  Story's  OmversatitmSy  by  N.  Richardson; 
History  of  Friends,  by  S.  M.  Jauney,  4  vols.;  Li/s  <f 
George  Fox,  by  S.  M.  Janney;  Life  of  Wm.  I^n,  by 
S.  M.  Janney ;  Discipline  of  Friends  ;  OmversaUons  on 
Religious  Su^j^cis^  by  S.  M.  Jannev. 
FEu:fi>8,  or  Qu\kcr8,  {'^Ortftodox.'^)  The  organisation 
of  the  Friends  as  a  distinct  society  or  churcn  was  not 
the  result  of  any  deliberate  design  to  form  a  sect.  They 
did  not  profess  to  establish  a  new  religion,  or  claim  to 
hare  discovered  any  new  truth.  Their  ol^ject  was  the 
revival  of  primitive  Christianity.  Especially  they' were 
led  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  living  and  infallible  Guide,  as  a  preciuus 
and  glorious  reality.  They  never  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit  as  a  mere  theory,  or  ignored  the  great  truth 
that  this  unspeakable  gift  proceeded  from  the  adorable 
Giver,  and  was  consequent  upon  the  death  and  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Him  who  for  our  sakes  laid  duwn  his  life 
upon  Calvary.  They  always  regarded  the  close  connec- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  as  described  in  our  Lord's  words : 
"  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you." 
(Joftn  xvi.  7.)  This  truth  George  Fox  began  to  teach 
and  preach,  not  as  an  invention  of  his  own,  but  as  a 
priceless  Jewel  thrown  aside,  and  hidden  under  the  rub- 
bish of  dogmas  and  furnis.  The  Divine  Spirit  asserted 
Himself  almost  simultaneously  in  the  hearts  of  many 
contemporaries,  who  were  readv  to  respond  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Fox,  *'  It  lit  the  very  truth."  —  Christ  the  object  of 
foith,  the  Spirit  the  transforming  power, was  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  first  Friends,  ns  it  has  ever  been  that  of  their  true 
successors.  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  was  not  called  in 
question  by  the  teachers  of  that  day,  whilst  the  guid- 
ance of  His  Spirit,  the  light  of  Christ  In  the  conscience, 
was  denied  or  ignored ;  and  hence  the  prominence  given 
to  the  latter  ti-uth,  and  the  comparative  silence  respect- 
ing the  other.  In  the  controversial  writings  of  the  early 
Friends.  The  epithet  "Quakers'*  was  given  in  derision, 
and  has  been  rather  submitted  to  than  accepted  by  them ; 
their  name,  as  a  body,  is  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
The  Society  embraces  a  membership  of  about  80,000, 
and  consists  of  twelve  Yearly  Meetings,  which  are,  in  a 
sense,  diocesan,  having  each  a  defined  territorial  Juris- 
diction. The  oldest  of  these  is  that  of  London,  the 
records  of  which  are  preserved  from  the  year  1672. 
There  are  settlements  of  Friends  in  France,  Germany, 
Norway,  and  several  parts  of  Australasia,  all  acknowl- 
edging subordination  to  the  London  Yearly  Meeting.  In 
the  ministry  of  the  Word,  no  Friend,  who  is  tme  to  the 
principles  of  the  Society,  will  speak  without  feeling  a 
direct  call  and  movement  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  for  the  ser- 
vice. Elders  are  appointed,  who  are  believed  to  be  pru- 
dent per!K>n8,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  counsel,  foster,  and 
aid  the  ministers,  and  either  to  encourage  or  restrain 
the  vocal  offerings  of  those  who  attempt  to  speak  in  this 
capacity,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  believed  to  be 
called  of  God  to  the  work.  No  system  of  theologlc  train- 
ing as  a  preparation  for  the  ministry  is  known  or  could 
be  permitted  among  the  Friends.  They  are  favorable  to 
education,  and  provide  for  its  free  extension  to  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  members;  but  th^y  regard  it  as  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  select  His  own  minis- 
ters, and  to  instruct  them  what  they  shall  say.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considered  the  duty  of  all.  and  especially  of  those 
who  stand  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  to  be  diligent  and 
prayerful  in  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
privilege  and  duty  of  prayer,  both  secretly  and  vocally, 
under  a  reverent  and  filial  sense  of  the  character  of  the 
engagement,  are  regarded  as  of  the  very  highest  import 
tance.  It  is  believed  that  "  men  ought  always  to  pray," 
but  a  Jealousy  is  felt  lest  any  should,  in  a  light  and  flip- 
pant way,  rush  into  this  exercise.  A  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  presidency  and  headship  of  Christ  in  His 
church  characterises  their  meetings.  Before  any  one 
shall  pray  vocally  in  their  meetings,  it  is  requisite  that 
a  direct  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  prompt 
the  offering.  —  The  Society  of  Friends  Is  not  at  issue 
with  other  orthodox  churches  on  the  general  points 
of  Christian  doctrine.     Avoiding  the  use  of  the  word 


Trinity,  they  reverently  believe  in  the  Holy  Thr^^t 
the  Fnther,  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  the  only-l»q^otteii  of 
the  Father,  by  whom  are  all  things,  who  is  the  ine<liator 
between  God  and  man,  and  in  the  Holy  ^irit,  who  prt- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  — Oktb  CK»d,  blrewp  J 
forever.    They  accept  in  its  fulness  the  tAstimony  of 
Holy  Scripture  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  officer  x4 
Christ,  as  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Word  nuule  fl««b. 
the  atonement  for  sin,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the 
world.    They  have  no  reliance  upon  any  uther  i»aiD«v.  do 
hope  of  salvation  that  is  not  based  upon  his  meriturioar 
death  on  the  cross.    The  charge  that  they  deny  Clin»t 
to  be  God,  William  Penn  denounced  as  ^  most  ontnw 
and  uncharitable,"  laying,  **  We  truly  and  expreealy  own 
Him  to  be  so,  according  to  the  Scripture."     As  fullj  <la 
they  admit  his  humanity,  and  that  he  was  truly  man, 
**sln  only  excepted."    They  so  fully  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Christ,  that  wlthoat  the  inward   rerelatloa 
thereof  they  feel   that  they  can  do  nothing:  to  God's 
glory,  or  to  further  the  salvation  of  their  own  aouis. 
Without  the  influence  thereof  they  know  not  how  to 
approach  the  Father  through  the  Son.  nor  what  to  pray 
for  as  they  ought.    Their  whole  code  of  belief  crnXXa  for 
the  entire  surrender  of  the  natural  will  to  the  guidaooe 
of  the  pure,  unerring  Spirit,  "*  through  whoae  renewed 
assistance,"  says  one  of  their  writers,  **  they  are  enabled 
to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to  stand  p<Tfect 
in  their  present  rank."    As  it  was  the  design  of  C^rfet 
in  going  to  the  Father,  to  send  as  a  comforter  His  ^nrit 
to  His  disciples,  so  it  is  with  Ills  Spirit  that  He  l«ptiaed 
and  doth  baptise  them,  it  being  impossible,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Friends,  that  an  outward  ablation  shoald 
wash  from  the  spirit  of  man  the  stains  of  sin.     And  it 
is  by  His  Spirit,  also,  that  his  followers  are  enabled  to 
partake  of  the  true  supper  of  the  Lord.    They  have  ever 
regarded  war  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity.    For  this 
they  refer  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  His  apoatlea.  to 
the  example  of  the  early  Christians,  and  to  the  wltnen 
for  truth  in  their  own  consciences,  tested  and  confirmed 
by  the  Sacred  writings.  They  consider  oaths  to  be  inad- 
missible, as  being  positively  forbidden  by  our  Lord  in 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  this  testimony  wu 
made  the  occasion  of  inflicting  severe  penalties  npon  the 
first  Friends.     When  their  persecutors  failed  to  conrirt 
them  npon  false  charges,  it  was  customary  to  adminiater 
the  test-oaths  to  them,  on  refusing  to  take  which  x\^j 
were  thrown  into  prison.     They  decline  to  employ  the 
complimentary  and  false  language  of  the  world,  and  to 
apply  to  the  months  and  days  the  names  given  in  \iowa 
of  pagan  gods,  preferring  the  numerical  nomenclature 
adopted  in  the  Scripture.     In  dress  they  aim  at  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  avoiding  the  tyranny  of  an  ever^ 
changing  fashion.    As  a  natural  resnit,  a  d^ree  of  uni- 
formity of  dress  prevails  among  them,  bearing  much 
resemblance  to  the  style  in  vogue  at  the  rise  of  the  So- 
ciety.   This  approach  to  uniformity,  which  at  first  was 
unintentional,  came  to  be  cherished  as  a  hedge  of  defence 
against  worldly  and  ensnaring  assoriations,  and  a  means 
by  which  they  recognised  each  other.    The  principle  at 
stake  Is  not  in  the  fashion  of  a  garb,  but  in  slmpUdty 
and  the   avoidance  of  changes  of  fashion.  —  Whilst 
Friends,  as  good  citisens,  have  cheerfully  paid  all  X^faX 
assessments  for  the  support  of  pxblic  schools  and  of  ths 
poor,  and  have  contributed  abundantly  to  the  varloas 
charities  and  general  claims  of  benevolence,  they  have 
always  been  characterised  by  their  scrupulous  care  io 
relieving  their  own  poor,  so  that  none  of  their  memtxrs 
come  upon  the  public  for  maintenance,  or  for  gratuitous 
education.   A  dangerous  tendency  to  **  hold  the  troth  in 
parts"  led  a  portion  of  the  Society,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  Into  the  error  of  insisting  too  singly 
upon  the  precious  doctrine  of  Christ  within,  the  bops 
of  g^ory,  and  of  denying,  or  at  least  holding  lightly,  a 
belief  in  His  true  Divinity  whilst  incarnate,  and  in  the 
atoning,  cleansing,  saring  efllcacy  of  His  blood  which 
was  shed  for  ns.    Thus  Socinianism  gained  a  footing  ia 
the  Society,  to  the  grief  of  many,  and  in  1^7  an  exten- 
sive and  much-to-be-regretted   secession  occurred,  in 
which  doctrinal  and  personal  considerations  were  min- 
gled ;  and.  In  the  excitement  of  the  division,  it  is  believed 
that  many  failed  to  comprehend  the  true  issues,  and  thst 
not  a  few  who  were  essentially  one  in  fiUth.  were  disaev- 
ered  for  life  as  regards  church-fellowship.    Thos  two 
entirely  distinct  societies  now  exist,  each  claiming  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  same  name,  and  camdng  oonfaBeo 
among  other  professors  as  to  their  identity.     At  ths 
present  day  they,  viith  the  other  body  of  similar  name, 
are  performing  eminent  service  to  the  freed  people  d 
color,  and  to  the  Indian  races — the  latter  in  pursuance 
of  a  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  Genera]  Govemmest 
In  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  the  system  of  Scriptural,  oi 
First-day,  schools  is  cherished,  and  in  a  nnmbcn-  of  thee 
these  are  under  the  official  care  of  the  Church,  and  tb« 
subject  of  annual  statistical  reports  to  the  Yearly  Mee^ 
ings.  In  one  Yearly  Meeting  there  are  \\b  such  school«, 
with  6,953  pupils ;  In  another,  63  such  schools,  with  6,170 
pupils.    For  religious  and  secular  education  combined, 
there  are  a  number  of  large  boarding-schools  under  tb* 
care  of  the  Society,  and  the  important  colleges  of  Har- 
erford  and  Earlham. 
Frikndb.  or  "Qdakkm,"  (Orthodox,)  believe  in  one  God, 
the  creator  of  all  things ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
by  whom  are  all  things,  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son;  one  God  blessed  fw  ever.    Thej 
believe  that  Jesns  Christ  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  tit, 
who  knew  no  sin ;  that  he  was  crucified  for  mankind,  is 
the  flesh,  without  the  ntes  of  Jerusalem ;  that  he  wst 
buried  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  by  the  power  of  the 
Father,  for  our  Justification,  and  that  he  ascended  m 
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fw  holy  mediator  and  interceoor.  ThAv  hare  uoifonnly 
declared  their  Iwlief  in  the  diriiiity  and  manhood  of  the 
Lord  Jeeoe :  that  he  was  both  true  Qod  and  (>erfect  man« 
and  that  hie  aacriflce  of  himself  upon  the  cross  wae  a 
propitiation  and  atonement  fur  th(>  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  that  the  remission  uf  sins  which  any  pitrtake 
of,  is  only  in,  and  by  virtue  of.  that  most  vatislactory 
sacrifice.    They  believe  in  the  Uuly  Spirit,  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  whom  Christ  declared  he  would  send  in 
his  name,  to  lead  his  followers  into  all  truth.    A  mani- 
festation of  this  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal ;  that  it  convicts  for  sin,  and,  as  obeyed,  gives 
power  to  the  soal  to  overcome  and  forsake  it;  it  opens 
to  the  mind  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  enables  It  sav- 
ingly to  underatand  the  truths  recorded  in  the  holy 
Scriptnrea.    They  believe  that  the  saving  knowledge  of 
Ood  and  Christ  cannot  be  attained  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  revelation  of  this  spirit.    But  while  the  So- 
ciety believes  the  lost  and  undone  condition  of  man  in 
the  fidl,  it  does  not  believe  that  mankind  are  punisha- 
ble for  Adam's  sin,  or  that  we  partake  of  his  guilt,  until 
we  make  it  our  own  by  transgression  of  the  divine  law. 
As  many  as  reeist  not  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  but  re- 
ceive and  walk  therein,  It  becomes  in  them  a  holy  and 
spiritual  birth,  bringing  forth  righteousness,  by  which 
holy  birth,  viz.  JeMus  Christ  formed  within  us,  and  work- 
ins  his  works  in  us*,  as  we  are  sanctified,  so  we  are  Jue- 
tifled  in  the  sight  of  Gud.    Therefore,  it*  is  not  by  our 
works  wrought  in  our  will  that  we  are  Justified,  but  by 
€%ritt^  who  is  both  the  gift  and  the  giver,  and  the  cause 
producing  the  efTecta  in  us.    If  Justification  be  consid- 
ered in  its  full  and  just  latitude,  neither  Christ's  works 
without  us,  in  the  prepared  body,  nor  his  work  within 
OS,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  be  excluded ;  for  both  have 
their  place  and  service  in  our  complete  Justification.  By 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  without  us,  we,  trul  v 
repenting  and  believing,  are,  through  the  mercy  of  Ood, 
JOBtifled  from  the  imputation  of  sins ;  and  by  the  mightv 
work  of  Christ  within  us  the  power  of  sin  is  destroyed. 
The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  there  will  be  a  ree- 
arrection  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  the 
one  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  and  the  other  to  ever- 
luting  misery  and  torment    F.  liave  always  believed 
that  the  holy  Scripturee  were  written  by  divine  inspi- 
rstioii,  and  contain  a  declaration  of  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  relating  to  eternal  life;  and  that  whatsoever 
doctrine  is  contrary  to  them,  is  to  be  rejected  as  false ; 
that  they  are  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  Qod.    Though 
they  do  not  call  them  *'  the  Word  of  Ood,'*  believing  that 
epithet  applicable  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  yet  they  believe 
them  to  be  the  words  of  Ood,  written  by  holy  men  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ohoet.    As  there  is  one 
Lord  and  one  faith,  so  there  is  but  one  baptism,  of  which 
the  water-baptism  of  John  was  a  figure.    Respecting 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  onr  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  it  is  Inward 
«n«l  spiritual.    They  believe  that  worship  mnst  be  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  an  intercuurse  between  the  soul  and 
its  great  Creator  ;  it  is  their  practice  to  sit  down  in  sol- 
Noa  silence  to  wurship  CKkI,  that  each  one  may  be  en- 
SH^  tr>  gather  inward  to  the  gift  of  divine  grace.    In 
relation  t<>  iha  ministry,  they  hold  that  the  authority 
snd  qualification  for  this  important  work  are  the  special 
giftuf  Christ  J eeus,  bestowed  both  upon  men  and  women, 
and  must  be  r(>ceived  immediately  from  him,  through 
the  revelation  of  hia  spirit  in  the  heart.    Viewing  the 
ccNDmiutd  of  our   Saviour,  "flreely  ye  have  received, 
freely  gif  e,"  as  of  lasting  obligation  upon  all  his  minis- 
ters, the  Society  has,  from  the  first,  steadfastly  main- 
tsioed  the  doctrine  that  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached 
without  money  and  without  price,  and  has  borne  a  con- 
■tsnt  testimony  against  a  man-made  hireling  ministry, 
which derivea  its  qualification  and  authority  from  human 
lesmingand  ordination.  The  Society  of  Friends  believes 
that  war  i^  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
gospel,  which  continually  breathe*  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  to  men.     In  tlie  same  manner  the  Society  be- 
lieves itself  bound  by  the  express  command  of  our  liord, 
"Swear  not  at  all,"  and  therefore  Its  members  refuse, 
to  conscience'  sake,  either  to  administer  or  to  take  an 
oath.    The  Society  has  long  borne  a  testimony  against 
Slavery;  and  likewise  against  the  unnecessary  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.     F.  believe  civil  government  to  be 
Gods  ordinance.     While  they  feel  themselves  restrained 
by  the  pacific  principles  of  the  gospel  from  Joining  in  any 
warlike  measures  to  pull  down,  set  up,  or  defend  any  par- 
ticular government  :  they  consider  it  a  duty  to  live  peace- 
ably under  whatever  form  of  government  it  shall  please 
Divine  Proridence  to  set  up  over  them.    In  conformity 
with  the  examples  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  believers, 
the  Society  eijoins  upon  its  members  an  unostentatious 
iDode  of  living;  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  business, 
tad  that  tliey  discountenance  all  unprofitable  amnse- 
Bieata  as  well  as  the  changeable  fiisbions  of  the  world ; 
that,  daily  living  in  the  fear  of  Ood  and  under  the  power 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  they  may  show  forth  a  conduct 
becoming   their  ChristUn  profession.  —  JSrtnict  /rom 
Thot.  Etans^  6y  T.  W. 
TUxs^  or  **  QoAKBHs''— (or^fnoZ,  or  primitive  **artho- 
*»,")  sometimes  styled  **  of  the  Smaller  Bodies^'*  flpom 
theu*  being  greatly  outnumbered  by  those  whom  they 
have  testified  against  as  having  departed  from  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  the  profession.    This  body  of  F.  occu- 
pies a  position  between  those  called  '*  Hlcksites  "  and 
those  acknowledging  connection,  as  '*  Friends,"  with 
the  adherents  of  Joseph  John  Oumey,  or  modemited 
"  orthodox."    They  allege  that  they  stand  on  the  origi- 
nal ground  of  the  society ;  bellering,  without  reserve, 
in  aU  that  our  blesMd  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  One 
^th  the  Father,  did  and  suffered  outwardly  for  man- 
■^  in  the  prepared  body ;  his  miraculont  birth,  divine 


sonship,  and  propitiation  for  onr  sins ;  and  also  in  his 
needful  work  of  sanctificatlon  through  the  inward  effec- 
tual cleansing  operations  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  alone 
we  can  be  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  the  benefit  of  his  aton- 
ing sacrifice  for  sin ;  in  his  Iramediate  guidance  of  his 
followers  into  all  truth,  by  his  Inward  li^ht  and  grace, 
as  their  primary  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  in  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  true  record  of 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  with  his  people  in  days  past,  and  a 
secondary  rule  for  our  instruction  in  righteousness,  sub- 
ordinate to  His  Spirit  which  gave  them  forth ;  and  in  all 
the  other  Christian  doctrines  held  by  Fox,  Penn,  Bar- 
clay, Penington,  and  the  other  early  F. :  —  while  both 
of  the  other  classes  claiming  the  name  of  F.  have  de- 
parted from  some  of  the  essential  grounds  of  their  pro- 
fession by  officially  sanctioning,  or  conniving  at,  the 
Sromulgation  of  views  at  variance  with  those  held  by 
^.  In  the  beginning.  Thus,  thev  charge  those  called 
**  Hlcksites"  with  being,  as  a  body,  involved  in  the  un- 
sound doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks,  such  as  his  views  on 
the  divinity  and  miraculous  birth  and  atonement  on  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  authority  of  the  Bi- 
ble, Ac,  as  developed  in  his  STtnom  and  printed  Letters  ; 
they  having  nepanited  in  1827  and  1828,  on  the  ground  of 
disunitv  with  the  opposition  made  to  him,  and  having 
never  disavowed  his  well-known  doctrines.  (See  Dtc- 
laratian  of  Philad.  Yearly  Jig.  dc.,  1828.)  On  the  other 
hand,  these  F.  charge  the  generHlity  of  those  called 
"  orthodox."  with  being  implicated  in  a  no  less  fiinda^ 
mental  departure,  by  being  engaged,  or  remaining  in 
connection  with  those  engaged,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
modernised  views  and  practices  originally  and  mainly 
developed  in  the  Society,  by  the  publications  of  J.  J. 
Onmey  and  others  in  England.  The  tendency  of  his 
writings  was  to  bring  in  an  easy,  self-pleaning  and  popu- 
lar system,  discarding  the  clear  and  unequivocal  belief 
of  the  ancient  F.  in  the  universal  and  saving  light  of 
Christ,  as  stated  by  Barclay  and  others ;  making  Justifi- 
cation to  depend  very  much  on  a  superficial  or  histori- 
cal belief  in  Christ's  incarnation  and  crucifixion,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  experi- 
ence of  His  inward  work  also,  to  make  the  former  in- 
dividually availing;  setting  up  the  Scriptures  as  the 
primary  rule  of  fnith  and  practice  (contrary  to  their 
own  testimony) ;  designating  faith  as  a  ''  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,"  and  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  *'  <Ae 
Christian  Sabbnth;^'  advocating  the  notion  of  a  resur- 
rection of  the  same  bodies ;  charging  the  early  F.  with 
various  mistakes  of  interpretation  of  Scripture  involv- 
ing important  doctrines ;  and  generally  promoting  in 
the  society  a  system  of  religion  founded  on  intellectual 
study,  instead  of  the  thorough  humiliation  and  purifica- 
tion of  the  soul,  and  its  enlightenment  by  the  inward 
light  and  grace  of  Christ ;  a  system  of  self-activity,  **  al- 
ways ready,"  instead  of  self-abasement  and  waiting  on 
the  Lord ;  of  "  religion  made  easy"  to  the  carnal  mind, 
instead  of  a  constant  bearing  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
Thus,  these  "  Smaller  Bodies  "  of  F.  believe  It  needful  to 
maintain,  without  any  modification,  the  primitive  and 
ancient  ground,  acknowledging  Christ  both  in  his  out- 
ward and  inward  work  for  man's  salvation ;  while  the 
**  Hlcksites"  are  defective  as  to  the  outward,  and  the 
*'  Ourney  "  party  as  to  the  inward ;  each  thus,  on  oppo- 
site sides,  falling  short  of  a  living,  acceptable,  and  full 
"  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh."  These 
things,  they  say,  have  been  clearly  and  publiclv  proved, 
and  the  proofs  have  never  been  Invalidated,  but  only 
ignored  or  evaded.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
at  first  opposed  the  innovations  in  doctrine ;  (see  its 
Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines,  Ac,  1847,  and  ita 
Report  of  Pacts  and  Ooiuses  of  the  Division  in  N.  £., 
1849 ;)  but  at  length,  through  the  influence  of  a  party 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  prevent  divbion,  it  compro- 
mised its  position,  succumbed  to  the  pressure  ttxtm 
within  and  without, declined  to  take  anv  practical  steps 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the '^Ourney*' defection,  and, 
contrary  to  its  own  discipline,  officially  permitted  an  in- 
terchange of  membership  between  itself  and  the  lapsed 
bodies,  except  those  called  "  Hlcksites."  This  occasioned 
the  isolation  of  those  who  could  not  conscientiously 
Join  in  measures  which  they  knew  would  compromise 
the  fundamental  truths  of  their  profemion.  They  have 
accordingly  met  apart  fW>m  the  others,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  parts  ac^acent,  since  1860.  (See  Epistle  of  the  Gen- 
eral Meeting,  held  at  fUUsingtcn,  I860.)  But  the  separa- 
tions in  other  parts  occurred  at  various  times,  com- 
mencing in  New  England,  about  1846,  with  attempts 
to  suppress  all  opposition  to  Ourney's  doctrines.  (See 
Joftn  Willmr's  Journal,  Providence,  1859;  and  Epu- 
tolary  Declaration,  Ac.  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
1845.)  At  present,  this  body  of  F  consist*  of  small 
congregations  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  various 
sctittered  individuals,  in  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  a  few  in  England. 
Their  meetings  are  in  mutual  correspondence. 

Friend**  Grove,  in  Virginia,  a  rillage  of  Charlotte 
CO.,  abt.  104  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Frtend'ship,  n.  The  state  of  minds  united  by  mutual 
benevolence ;  an  attachment  to  a  person,  proceeding 
firom  intimate  acquaintance  and  a  reciprocation  of  kind 
offices,  or  from  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  amiable  and 
respectable  qualities  of  his  mind ;  mutual  attachment. 
—  Intimacy;  favor;  personal  kindness. —  Friendly  aid; 
help;  assistance. 

Friend'sllip*  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Ripley  co. 

Frlend'ship,  In  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co., 
abt.  35  m.  S.K.  of  Augusta. 

Frlend'ship,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Anne 
Arundel  co..  abt.  25  m.  S.  of  Annapolis. 

Friend'sliip,  in  Mississippi^  a  post-office  of  Frank- 
lin CO. 


Frlend'ship,  in  N.  OntroUna,  a  post-village  of  Ouild> 
ford  CO.,  abt.  W  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

Friendship,  in  A'ew  York,  a  )>ost-viilage  and  town* 
ship  of  Alleghany  co.,  about  375  m.  N.W.  of  New  York 
City. 

Friend'ship,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Scioto  co. 

Friendship,  in  Trxas,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

Friendship,  in  Wisconsin,  a  potft-vlllage,  capital  ol 
Adams  co.,  abt.  72  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mndison. 

— A  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

Friend's  Station,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Jef- 
ferson county. 

FriendA'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  poat-vilhige  of  Wabash 
CO.,  about  8  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Mount  Oarmel. 

Friends'Tllle,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  about  40  m.  W.  of  Cumberland. 

Friends'ville,  In  Ohio,  a  poet-office  of  Medina  co. 

Friends'Tille,  in  Penntylmnia,  a  post-borough  of 
Misquehaona  county, about  140  miles  N.N.E.of  Harris- 
burg. 

Frienda'ville.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-vilUge  of  Blount  co 

Friends' wood,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Hendricks  co. 

Fri'er,  n.   One  who  fries. 

Frieaie,  Frmcmsh,  (/ree'n'c,/ree'nfA,)a.  (Geog.)  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  Friesland. 

Frie«lnnd,  (frees'land,)  a  prov.  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  N.E.  of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Oerman  Ocean,  and  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Zuyder-Zee ; 
ar^,  1,260  sq.  m.  The  land  is  flat ;  and  some  of  it  being 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  protected  by  dykes.  It  is 
intersected  by  many  canals  and  streams,  and  abounds  in 
lakes  and  marshes.  There  are  some  forests ;  but  peat  is 
the  chief  fhel  used  by  tlie  inhaldtants.  Maun/,  Linen  and 
woollen  fabrics.  Oap.  Leeu warden.  Pop.  (1896)  341,06a 

Friesland,  (Emit,)  an  old  principalitv  of  Hanovar, 
now  alraoat  included  in  the  dist.  of  Aurich,  o.  v. 

Friese,  (frU,)  n.  [W.  ffris,  a  nap  of  cloth.]  The  nap 
on  woollen  cloth ;  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  stuff, 
¥rith  a  nap  on  one  side. 

— (/re«.)  [Fr./rue;  It/re^'o,  perhaps  fh>m  Lat.  Phrygius, 
because  the  ornaments  of  friesea  resemble  the  embroi- 
deries which  came  from  Phrygia.]  {Arch.)  That  portion  of 
the  entablature  which  is  between  the  architrave  and  the 
cornice.  (See  Fig.  650.)  It  was  generally  adorned  with 
triglyphs  in  the  Boric  order,  the  intervening  spaces, 
called  metopes,  being  filled  with  sculptured  figures  in 
atto-reb'eoo,  or  with  the  skulls  of  oxen  and  wreaths  alter- 
nately ;  while  in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  it 
was  ornamented  with  figures  or  scroll-work  in  low  relief, 
extending  along  its  entire  length.  The  term  frieze  was 
also  applied  to  a  broad  band  of  sculpture,  in  low  relief, 
that  was  frequently  placed  round  the  eeJla  of  a  Grecian 
temple,  immediately  under  the  ceiling  of  the  portico, 
and  completely  surrounding  the  exterior.  In  modern 
domestic  architecture  a  F.  is  fk^uently  introduced  im- 
mediately below  the  cornice  of  an  apartment. 

Friese,  v.  a.  To  form  a  nap  on  cloth ;  to  frisxle;  to  curl. 

Frieaed,  (frezd,)a.  Napped ;  shaggy  with  nap  or  friese. 

Fries'er,  n.   He  who,  or  that  which,  friezes. 

Frieslni^,  n.  The  forming  of  the  nap  of  woollen  cloth 
Into  a  number  of  little  hard  burs  or  prominences. 

Friirnte,  (frig'dt,)  n.   [Fr.  frigate.]   {Naval.)   A  ship 

'  of  war  having  two  gun-decks,  classed  between  a  sloop-of- 
war  and  a  ship-of-the-line,  or  line-of-ltattle  ship,  and 
carrying  an  armament  varying  fh>m  20  guns  up  to  60, 


Fig.  1U74.— «TEAM-rRIOATR  OF  ISTiO. 

which  latter  number  is  seldom  exceeded.  In  naval 
operaUons  frigates  were  pecullariy  useful  vesw»h^  being 
generally  swift  sailers  and  capable  of  easy  tacking  dur- 
ing ac«on,  besides  bringing  to  bear  on  an  enemy  a 
heavier  battery  than  sloops  or  brigs.  Frigatee  weit>, 
until  the  last  half  of  the  present  century,  almost  ex- 
clusively saUing  vessels ;  few  or  none  of  this  character 
now  remain.  Steam  frigates  were  in  use  later,  but  the 
t^rm  Jrigate  has  now  almost  entirely  disap|ieared  fW>m 
naval  nomenclature,  the  terms  crMMer,  gunboat,  Ac,  being 
substituted  for  the  old  terminology. 
Frlif'ate-blrd,  MAN-or-WAR  Bian,  a.  {Omitk.)  Tlie 
Tachynedes  aguaa,  a  bird  common  on  the  intertropical 
American  coasts,  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  Nalatores,  and  is  allied  to 
the  Cormorants,  but  difiera  from  them  bikha^ng  a  fi»^e^ 
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Ciiil,  fhort  feet,  the  membraoei  of  which  are  rery  deeply 
notched,  an  extrftordiiutrj  sprettd  of  wing,  uid  a  beak, 
both  mandiblee 
of  wiiich  are 
carTcd  at  the 
tip.  The  plu- 
mage is  on  the 
upper  partf 
p  u  r  p  1  e-black, 
the  throat  and 
belly  white,  aud 
the  beak  red. 
The  frigate-bird 
is  incapable  of 
either  swim- 
ming or  diving; 
yet  it  manages 
to  satisfy  its 
natural  appe- 
Ute  for  fliih  with 
tolerable  cer- 
tainty ;  this  is  accomplished  by  a  system  of  highway 
robbery,  perpetrated  on  such  ganuetn  and  sea^walluws 
as  may  be  returning  with  full  pouchee  to  their  nests  in 
the  rocks.  The  common  mode  is  for  the  F.-B.  to  soar 
above  its  victim,  and  then,  plunging  down,  to  strike  it 
on  the  head  with  its  beak,  — the  result  is  an  instant  dis- 
gorging of  the  day's  flshinjr,  which,  as  it  falls,  is  followed 
by  the  rubber,  who  invariably  overtakes  and  secures  it 
before  it  reaches  the  water.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is 
usually  built  among  the  rocks,  on  solitary  islands,  or  in 
high  trees  in  retired  situations  near  the  sea.  It  lays  2 
pinky-white  eggs. 

FrinfooB',  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  Venetian  veasel,  built 
with  a  itquare  stern,  without  any  foremast,  baring  only 
a  mainmast  and  bowsprit. 

Frifrento,  or  Frieento,  i/re-Uhen'to,)  a  town  of  S. 
Italy,  prov.  Avellino,  17  m.  B.N.E.  of  Avellino.  It  has 
a  fine  cathedral,  containing  some  excellent  paintings. 
Its  inhabitants  subsist  by  the  sale  of  sheep,  hogs,  and 
com.  Near  it  is  a  valley,  supposed,  apparently  on  good 
nt>unds,  to  be  identical  with  the  AmsanUi  valU$  of 
Vireil.  It  is  narrow,  and  pressed  in  on  both  sides  by 
high  ridgea  thickly  covered  with  oak-copses.  The  bottom 
•f  the  dell  is  bare  and  arid.  In  the  lowest  part,  and 
dnee  under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval  pool,  not  50  feet 
in  diameter,  in  which  the  water  boils  and  spouts  up,  at 
irregular  intervals,  to  a  height  of  several  feet,  with  a 
hissing  noise,  accompanied  by  strong  sulphurous  and 
raephitic  exhalations.  It  was  through  this  orifice  that 
the  Fury  Alecto  descended  to  Tartarus ;  aud  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  admi- 
rable description  given  by  Virgil  ( JST/reuf,  ril.  663) : 
"  Bit  loom  lulls  Id  medio  tub  atootlbofl  mlUs, 
MobilU.  e(  rami  mulili  momoratiu  la  oris, 
▲niMoeti  ralles." 

A  refrigeratory,  (a.) 
'g:a.  (Scand.  Myth.)  See  Omtr. 
^i.S./jfrMo:  (ier./ureht;  Dui.fiyght: 
Qttth.  faurfU  ;  allied  to  Qr.  phritto^  to  silver  or  tremble 
with  fear,  phrirkl,  a  shivering  or  shuddering  ftvm  cold 
or  fear,  and  to  rhigos^  frost,  cold,  and  Lat.  rigto^  to  be 
stiff  or  numb.]  Sudden  and  violent  fear,a  Mssion  excited 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  danger ;  affright ;  alarm ; 
terror;  consternation:  dismay. 

Frlfpllt,  or  Frlchi^en,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  frihtan ;  Qer. 
/Urchlen;  Ooth.  Jaurhtan.]  To  alarm  suddenly  with 
danger :  to  shock  suddenly  with  the  approach  of  evil ; 
to  affright:  to  terrify:  to  scare:  to  intimidate. 

Frirhred,  or  FriirllA'«n^«/>-a.  Terrified;  sud- 
denly alarmed  with  danger. 

Frliru^'«n>»M«<  <>•  '^^'^^  n>*y  ^  frightened  or  alarmed. 

Friipht'nil,  a.  Full  of  fright;  full  of  something  which 
causes  fright  or  terror;  exciting  alarm;  impressing  ter- 
ror; terrible:  dreadful;  alarming;  fearful;  awful;  horrible. 

Frl^ht'falljr,  cu/r.  In  a  frightful  manner;  terribly; 
dreadfullv;  shockingly. 

FrishfTiilaesii,  n.  The  quality  of  being  frightful,  or 
of  impressing  terror. 

FriffbrieM,  a.  Without  fright. 

Frlfl^id,  u.  ILat./rii^uiiM,  from  frigto^  to  stiffen  with 
cold:  akin  to  rigeOy  to  be  numb,  alM  to  Gr.pAruso,  to 
shiver  with  cold.]  Cold;  cool;  chill;  wanting  heat  or 
warmth. — Wanting  warmth  of  affection;  unfeeling. — 
Wanting  vigor;  impotent. — Unanimated;  wanting  vi- 
vacity or  spirit;  wanting  the  fire  of  genius  or  fiincy; 
dull;  wanting xeal ;  lifeless. — Stiff;  formal;  forbidding. 

FriK^idA'rlam,  n.  [Lat.]  (Auliq.)  The  cold  bathing- 
room  in  the  Konmu  baths,  as  well  as  the  vessel  In  which 
the  sold  water  was  received.  The  cold  bath,  the  reser- 
voir of  cold  water  in  the  hypocaustum  or  stove-room, 
was  tenniMi  aJitnum  frigidarium. 

Frigid  I ty.  n.  [fv.frigidiU,  from  L.  IbX,  frigiditat.] 
State  or  qimltty  of  b«ing  trixid;  coldness;  want  of 
wanntli.  —  Impotency;  imbecility;  duliiess. — Coldness 
of  affet'tioii;  want  of  animation  or  Intellectual  fire. 

Fris'ldly,  afip.  Culdly;  dully;  without  affection. 

Fri|r'ldne9<i.  n.  Frigidity. 

Friir'ld  Zone,  n.  Sen  7/okb. 

Frlyoriricor  Frl^ririeal,  a.  \¥r.  frigoHfiqut ; 
Lat.  /rigitrifietu  — /rtj/u«,  frigmrU^  cold,  coldness,  cool- 
ness, and  /acto,  to  make.]  Causing  cold;  producing  or 
generating  cold ;  cooling. 

Frflll,  n.  [From /rt«fc,  to  cnrl,  to  crisp.]  A  crisped  or 
plaited  edging  of  fine  linen  on  the  bosom  of  a  shirt  or 
other  similar  thing;  a  riiffln. 

— V.  a.  To  d«H:orate  with  frills  or  ruffles. 

—p.  n.  [From  Fr.  friUux,  chilly.]  To  quake  or  shiver 
with  cold. 

Frlsled,  p.  a.  Decorated  with  frills  or  ruffles ;  haring 
friiis;  as,  ^/rilUd  night-gown. 


Frii^eratonr,  t 
Frlv'jra*  FrPfffl 
Frlffbt,  n.   [A.  £ 


Frill'lnir,  n.  Ruffles,  gathers,  Ac. 
FrlmAire.  (/iVmar,)  n.  IFr.]  See  Calixdar. 
FriB^e,  (/rttv,)  n.  [Vr.frxmgt, /range;  Sp-frai^ja:  It. 
frangia;  Qw. /range;  vmn. /rynd$e ;  h.  \mX. /rangia^ 

Srobablv,  by  transposition,  from  Lat.  Jlmbria,  /Lmbrist^ 
bres,  thread,  fibrous  part,  fringe.]  A  border;  an  orna- 
mental appendage  to  the  borders  of  garments  or  furni- 
ture, consisting  of  loose  threads;  something  resembling 
fringe;  an  open,  broken  border;  the  edge;  margin; 
extremity. 

{Opt.)  One  of  the  colored  banda  resulting  from  dif- 
fraction. 

— e.  a.  To  adorn  or  border  with  fringe  or  a  loose  edging. 

FrlBir^d,  p.  a.  Bordered  with  fringe. 

Frlni^e'leM,  a.  That  has  no  fringes. 

FriBflre'-lilLe,  a.  Resembling  fringe  in  shape  or  ap- 
pearance. 

Frinflre'-nmlLcr,  n.  A  manufacturer  of  fringes. 

Frlnfriria,n.  {ZoOL)  A  genus  of  inceesorial  birds;  the 
Ghappinch,  q.  V. 

FriBirill»'««oaa«  a.  {ZM.)  Belonging  or  relating  to 
birds  of  the  family  PringiUidm, 

Frinirtllldae,  n.  pL  (ZoOl.)  The  Finch  and  Sparrow 
fkmily,  an  extensive  family  of  birds,  order  Fneestores^ 
often  described  under  the  general  name  of  PincheM^  and 
including  various  minor  groups,  consisting  of  several 
genera  more  or  less  closely  related  to  one  another,  as  the 
Grosbeaks.  Buntings,  Crossbills,  Sparrows,  and  the  like. 
None  of  them  are  of  large  sise;  and  In  their  habits  and 
general  appearance  they  bear  a  very  strong  relationahip. 


Fig.  IOTA.— AEKAHSAB  PiHOH,  {Oxrpodocut ptoUfia,) 

They  feed  chiefly  upon  varions  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds ; 
occasionally  also  upon  insects.  They  are  mr  the  roost  part 
hardy  birds,  and  do  not  quit  this  country  during  the  win- 
ter; but  some  few  are  driven  hither  at  that  season  fh>m 
more  northern  climates.  Many  of  the  FringiUidm  are 
remarkable  for  their  powers  of  song :  others  are  highly 

Srised  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  Tliey  frequent 
elds,  groves,  hedgerows,  and  woodlands ;  while  many, 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  are  rendered  subservient  to  the 
amusement  and  gratification  of  man.  The  most  impor- 
tant members  of  this  innumerable  femily  will  be  found 
in  this  work  under  their  proper  names.  In  this  place 
we  shall  only  give  two  species,  as  illustrations  of  the 
family.  The  Arkansas  Finch  {Carpodaetu  piaUria), 
(Fig.  1076).  of  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
coast  of  California,  is  A%  inches  long:  the  wing.  2^ 
inches;  the  upper  parta  olive-green,  the  head,  wings, 
and  tail  black ;  beneath,  bright  yellow.  The  common 
Sparrow  (Pjfrgita  domestica),  (Fig.  1077),  the  true 
type  of  the  Finch  tribe,  is  a  European  bird,  one  of  the 
most  omnivorous  of  all  birds,  and  has  been  lately  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  this  country.  It  Is  nearly  six 
inches  fn  length,  of  a  robust  form:  bill  duskv;  eyes 
hasel ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  bHck  part  of  the  neck 
ash  gray ;  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  space 
around  the  eyee  black:  the  cheeks  whitish;  the  breast 
and  all  the  under  parts  pale  ash ;  the  back,  scapulars. 


Pig.  1077.— COMMON  sparrow,  (Pjfrgita  domesHca). 

and  wing-coverts  are  reddish-brown,  mixed  with  black, 
the  latter  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  light  bar  across 
the  wing;  tail  brown,  edged  with  ejay,  and  rather 
forked:  legs  pale  brown.  The  plumage  of  the  female 
is  plainer  and  duller  than  that  of  the  male;  beyond 
each  eye  there  is  a  line  of  white,  and  she  has  no  black 
patch  on  the  throat.  Sparrows  are  bold  and  crafty; 
and  their  parthUlty  to  the  vicinage  of  man  does  not 


originate  from  any  social  affection  on  their  part,  but 
because  their  chief  subsistence  is  there  most  abundantly 
to  be  found. 

Frlnary,  ifrin'jt,)  a.  Adorned  with  fringes. 

Wrio  {/retro),  in  TVasas.  a  S.  co. ;  arva^  about  1,010  aq.  ot. 
Riverii.  Frio,  Leoua,  Hondo,  and  Sun  Miguel  Surfmcc, 
level ;  toO,  fertUe.    Cap.  PearsalL    Pop.  (1890)  3,112. 

Frlp'per,  Frip'perer,  n.  [i'r. /Hpier.]  A  dealer  in 
frippery :  one  who  repairs  apparel. 

Frip'perjr,  n.  [Fr.  /riperie.  from  /riper,  to  we^r  to 
rags.j  Old,  worn-out  clothes;  clothes  thrown  aside  after 
wearing;  waste  matter;  the  place  where  old  dothea 
are  sold;  the  trade  or  traffic  in  old  clothea. 

— Useless  things;  trifles;  trumpery. 

—a.  Trifling;  contemptible. 

FrUchehair,  {/rtesii'f^a^/,^  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
between  Elbing  and  KOnigsberg,  68  m.  long,  and  aver- 
aging 6  in  brtmdth.  It  raced  vea  the  Paaaarge  and  Prsgel 
rivers,  and  two  arms  of  the  VfaituU. 

Frisear,  {/rn'6r,)n.  [Vr.]    A  hair-dresser. 

FrisiBBS  (/rit'ghdnt),  or  Frisii(Uter  called  PriMmes) 
were  an  ancient  Germanic  people,  who  inhabited  the 
extreme  northwest  of  Germany,  between  the  months  of 
the  Rhine  and  Ems,  and  were  subjected  to  the  Roman 
power  under  Drusus.  They  were  subdued  by  the 
Franks,  and,  on  the  division  of  the  Carloviagian  em- 
pire, their  country  was  divided  into  W.  Friaiaa  (W. 
Friesland).  aud  £.  Frisian  (E.  Friesland).  The  language 
of  the  Frisians  is  intermediate  between  the  Angk>> 
Saxon  and  the  Old  Norse.  Our  knowledge  of  the  old 
Frisian  Is  derived  fh>m  certain  oollectioos  of  laws;  sa 
the  **  Asesabuch,''  composed  about  1200;  the  *'Brok- 
roerbrief,'^in  the  13th  century ;  the  (Epnaiger  Domen," 
about  1300,  and  some  others  (See  Richthofen's  Prin. 
HfchtgqueUen,  G5tt.  1840.)  The  modem  Frisian  is  now 
spoken  only  in  a  few  districts,  and  even  in  these  only 
by  the  peasantry ;  not  lieing  used  either  in  the  churches 
or  schools.  It  is  further  divided  into  a  number  of 
local  dialects.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to 
revive  an  interest  in  the  Frisian,  and  various  specimeitf 
of  its  earlier  literature  have  been  publiahed.  An  ex- 
cellent Dictionary  of  the  old  Frisian,  by  Ricbthofen, 
was  published  in  1840. 

Frisk.  V.  ft.  [Allied  to  britfc;  A.  S.  /rieian.  to  dance; 
Ger.  /risch^  brisk,  strong,  freah ;  0.  Fr.  /ri*qw ;  Dul 
/risk;  radically  the  same  as  /resh.  See  Frcsh.]  To 
lean ;  to  skip ;  to  spring  suddenly  one  way  and  the  other; 
to  dance,  skip,  ana  gamliol  in  frolic  and  gayety. 

— fi.    A  fh>llc ;  a  flt  of  wanton  gayety. 

Frtsk'er,  n.    One  who  frisks;  a  wanton. 

Frtoliet,  n.  [Fr.  /riaqnetU.  from  O.  fr.  fritgtie,  pj. 
brisk,  frisky,  so  named  from  the  velocity  or  frequency  of 
its  motion.]  (Print.)  A  light  iron  frame  by  which  the 
sheets  of  paper  are  successively  confined  to  the  tympao, 
to  be  laid  on  the  form  for  impression. 

Frlsk'Ail,  a.    Brisk;  lively. 

Frtok'ily,  adr.    Gaily ;  in  a  frolicsome  nuuiner. 

Frlsk'lBeMi,  n.    Ga^-ety;  liveliness. 

Friak'y,  a.    Gay ;  frolicsome ;  wanton. 

Frlslet,  n.    A  kind  of  small  ruffle. 

Frists  V.  a.    To  sell  goods  upon  credit.  (R.) 

Frlsore',  n.     f  Fr.]    A  curling  or  crispinir  of  the  hair. 

Frit,  n.  [VT./ritte,trom  Uit. /rigo./nctus,  to  fry.)  The 
calcined  matter  of  which  glaas  is  made,  conaiatmg  of 
silex,  fixed  alkali,  Ac. 

— p.  a.  To  fiise  partially ;  to  mix  together  and  heat  the 
materials  of  glass,  so  as  to  expel  water,  and  induce  fusion. 

Frith,  n.  [Lat.  /rtstum,  a  strait,  sound,  channd ;  Ot 
porthmoSt  a  ferry,  a  strait,  fh>m  prim,  to  pierce  quite 
through ;  perao,  pnros,  to  pass  right  acroM.]  An  ana  of 
the  sea;  a  narrow  channel;  a  narrow  passage  d 
the  sea;  a  strait;  the  opening  of  a  riTer  into  the 
sea ;  as,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  Scotland.  Tliis  term  cot^ 
responds  to  the  PUrni  ot  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 
The  German  /ahren  has  the  same  root,  whence /erry, 
/ord,  /urt,  as  in  FranV'uH,  'Er/wrt,  Ac 

Frith,  WiLUAM  PowKLU  R.  A.,  a  distinguished  histori- 
cal and  genre  painter,  b.  1819.  Of  hia  iunumeraUs 
works,  many  of  the  very  highest  class  of  art,  we  need 
but  mention  his  latest  productions,  IVie  Derbif  Daf,  TV 
Railway  Siaiion  (for  which  he  received  $40,0001  and 
The  Marriage  o/  the  Prince  o/  WoUm,  painted  for  Qnecn 
Victoria. 

Frirt«r,  n.  [Fr.  /riture,  anything  fried;  It  /rUeOa, 
a  pancake,  fVom  Lat.  /rigere,  /rictum,  to  fi^.]  A  kind 
of  small  pancake  fried;  a  small  piece  of  meat  fried; 
any  small  piece  cut  to  be  fried.  —  A  fragment ;  a  shred; 
a  small  piece ;  a  shiver ;  as,  to  break  into  ^ren  and 
/ritUr$. 

— V.  a.  To  cut  meat  into  small  pieces  to  be  fried.— To 
break  into  small  pieces  or  fragments ;  to  diminish ;  to 
take  away,  or  waste  by  d^rees ;  as,  Ut/ritter  away  aoy- 
thing. 

FrIts'tOWB,  in  fynntylvania,  a  post-rillage  of  Berks 
CO.,  abt.  0  m.  W.S  H\  of  Reading. 

Friall,  (/re^-no'U.)  [(Jer.  Priaul;  anc.  Fbrvm  JnUL] 
Formerly  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  extreme  N.K.o( 
Italy.  It  constituted  one  of  the  36  duchies  into  which 
the  Longobards  divided  the  north  of  Italy.  From  aa 
early  period,  P.  was  divided  into  Tyrolete  and  Venetian 
P.,  the  former  of  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  1500,  while  the  latter  reroaisMi 
attached  to  Venice  till  the  peace  of  Campo-Funmo 
(1707),  when  it  was  given  to  Anstria.  The  inhaUtants, 
called  FUrlani,  are  for  the  most  part  Italian,  but  auks 
use  of  a  peculiar  dialect. 

FrltlllBVlB,  Fritil'lart,  n.  [Lat.  ,fri'tiUw,  a  chess- 
board; alludinK  to  the  checkered  petals.]  (But.)  1 
genus  of  plants,  order  Lilicueat.  They  are  perrnntal 
plants,  perianth  campanulate,  with  a  broad  base  and 
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atenMnsM  long  M  the  petals.  The  Grown  ImperUI,  J*. 
imperiaUt,  a  DjOtve  of  PenU,  !•  a  fine  Bhowy  flowar  of 
«M7Ciiltara. 


Fig,  ia78.~osowif  imrrzal,  (I^tiUariaimperidUt.) 

FrlT'«llmii,  f».    8«iue  as  Fuvoutt,  q.  v. 

rrlT«l'ity,  «.  [Fr.  /rivoliU,  from  Lat.  frivotus,  tri- 
fllng.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  frfTOlotis;  acts  or 
habits  of  trifling. 

FrlT'^tona,  a.  [Fr.  frivoU ;  Lat.  frivolut^  trifling. 
Cr.6r.  pkluamg,  a  prater.]  TrivUl;  trifling;  slight; 
|>«tty;  sOly;  dmptv;  as,  a  frivolnut  person.  — Worth- 
less ;  of  little  weight  or  importance ;  not  worth  notice ; 
SB,  a  frivolous  remark,  a  frivoUnu  ottjectiou. 

Tiifr%|«iisly,  adv.    In  a  trifling  manner. 

TriT'oloiutBca*,  n.  Qoality  of  being  trifling,  or  of 
Ttrj  little  worth  or  importance;  want  of  confidence. 

Frtx,  TttssL,  e.o.  [Fr.  fri9tr\  It.  frisare^  to  crisp,  to 
cmrl.  The  wi^d  takes  Its  origin  from  a  certain  tribe 
of  the  Frisians,  whose  maidens  osed  to  dress  their  hair 
in  ringlets.]  To  curl;  to  twist;  to  form  into  small 
curls  with  a  crisping-pin. — Tu  form  the  nap  of  cloth 
into  little  hard  bnrs,  prominences,  or  knobs. 

—n.    Anything  crisped  or  cnrled,  as  a  wig. 

Fris'ellteary,  in  JVarytoiM/.apost-ofBceof  Carroll  co. 

Fris'sle,  r.  a.  [0.  Fri8./m^.J  To  cnrl ;  to  crisp,  as 
hair. 

— «.    A  cnrl;  a  look  of  hair  twisted. 

Frix'Bled,  p.  a.    Curled ;  crisped. 

"Wlth/Hul^d  hair  lapUoli."-Jrilton. 

Frfa'aler,  n.    One  who  curls  or  crisps  hair. 

Frts'sly,  Fbizxt,  a.  Crisped  or  curled,  said  of  hair,  or 
the  nap  of  cloth. 

Fro,  adv.  [A  A.  fro.  See  Fbom .1  From ;  away ;  back  or 
backward ; — used  only  in  opposition  to  ue  word  to;  as, 
to  and  /ro,  backward  and  forward. 

FrolilaMer  Strait,  a  passage  between  the  west  side 
of  Davis'  Str^t  and  the  north  side  of  Hudson's  Strait,  is 
140  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20.  It  ex- 
tends in  Lat.  from  62P  to  MP  N.,  and  in  Lon.  from  66<) 
to79'  or  74^'  W.  It  is  not  of  any  practical  value  as  a 
chann^  of  communication ;  and,  in  ftct,  it  has  been 
vsry  seldom  visited  by  vessels  bound  either  westward 
or  sastward.  It  was  discovered  in  1676  by  Sir  Martin 
FroMsber,  an  eD«Tgetic  English  navigator. 

Fr^elL,  n.  [Fr.  /roe,  a  monk's  nabit;  L.  Lat.  frocuty 
/nccuty  the  cassock  of  a  monk,  with  long  sleeves,  so 
called,  qnari,  eeslu/oceasa,  ftt>m./looctt«,  a  lock  of  wool.] 
An  upper  coat  or  outer  rarment  made  of  wool ;  as,  a  frock 
of  livery,  a  shephenfs /roefc.  —  A  loose  garment  or  shirt 
worn  by  men  over  their  other  clothes  to  protect  them 
while  at  labor;  a  blouse.  —  A  gown  worn  by  females 
sod  young  children. — A  monk's  cassock. 

Frscm'-coat,  n.  A  coat  for  men's  wear  cut  and  shaped 
tikt  a  sortoat,  but  shorter  and  lighter. 

Fr«elL«d,a.    Qothed  in  a  frock. 

Fr«ek1c«s,  a.    Destitute  of  a  frt>ck. 

Fro^sluuB,  a  market-town  of  England,  on  the  Mersey 
and  Weaver  rivers,  12  m.  from  Chester.  Manuf.  Cotton 
goods,  and  near  it  are  some  salt  works. 

Fr«e,  (/to,)  n.    Same  as  Ftow,  q.  v. 

Froc*.  [k^froga^frogga;  Qw.fro$ck.\  (ZoOl.)  See 
&Ajran;i. 

(Hirri^y.)  The  hard  projecting  substance  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  horse's  foot. 

(Civil  Enginetring.)  A  grooved  piece  of  iron  placed  at 
the  junction  of  the  rails  of  a  railroad  where  one  track 
crosses  another. 

—An  oblong  button  for  coats  or  overcoats,  swelling  In  the 
middle,  and  tapering  to  both  ends,  covered  with  netted 
thread,  and  fastening  into  u  loop  in8tead  of  a  button-hole. 

Fras^Mt,n.    {,BU.)    See  Htdrocharis. 

Froft'-ibil^  ft.    {ZoSl.)    See  Batrachus. 

FrPnpedfO.  Provided  with  firogs;  as,  ayro^jTsdsurtout. 

Fros^rjr,  a.  Abounding  in  frogs. 

Froc'-Mpper,  n.    (Zoa.)    See  Cnoopm^. 

Fr«f  lieT^el,  in  &  QxroUna^  a  post-village  of  Newberry 
co^  40  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia.    Now  Pkospbritt. 

FrO|r'BM»re,  in  LonwiaiM,  a  P.  0.  of  Concordia  parish. 

Froc'tOWB,  In  Omtyioy  a  district  of  Lumpkin  co. 

FrM'na,  in  Jfjmmrt,  a  post-village  of  Perry  co. 

{fnffoi^tart)y  Jkax,  a  French  chronicler 
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and  poet,  b.  1387.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Chaucer 
and  Petrarch,  and  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Chron- 
telet  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  present,  perha 
the  most  taithfril  and  animated  picture  extant  of  tlie 
wars  and  political  events  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
ChronicUs  were  first  translated  into  Enelish  by  Lord 
Bemers  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  162&-5),  and  reprinted  in 
1812  in  2  vols.  4to.  A  Uter  edition  is  that  of  Bohn,  Lon- 
don, 2  vols,  royal  Svo.,  1845. 

Frol'ie,  a.  [Qw.frdhlich,  from  froh^  glad,  and  Uch,  cor- 
rupted Trom  gUick,  like.]    Full  of  levity;  dancing,  play- 
ing, or  frisking  about ;  full  of  wild  pranks. 
"  We  fklrles  now  mrt  froUe."—Skak». 

— n.  A  wild  prank;  a  flight  of  levity  or  gayety  and  mirth ; 
a  gambol ;  a  freak ;  a  scene  of  mirth  and  gayety,  as  in 
dancing  or  play. 

— r.  n.  To  play  wild  pranks ;  to  play  tricks  of  levity,  mirth, 
and  gayety. 

Frollcftal,  a.  Same  as  Froucsomk,  q.  v. 

FrorickingTt  !>•  <^  Playing  pranks;  frolicsome. 

Frolicsome*  (/rol'tk-mmy)  a.  Full  of  gayety  and 
mirth ;  given  to  pranks. 

Frol'lcsomely,  adv.   With  wild  gayety. 

Frol'icsoineiieM,  n.  Gayety;  wild  pranks. 

From, pr«p.    [A.S.^^w,  from:  Fris./ram;  Dan. /hi; 

0.  Oer.  and  Qoth. /ram;  Sansk.  jKiram,  the  highest; 
Lat.  primus,  the  flrst.]  This  preposition  expresses  the 
idea  of  distance  or  remoteness  in  relation  to  a  source  or 
beginning,  and  likewise  of  departure  or  procedure ;  as, 
man  is  descended  from  Adam,  he  went  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York,  matters  proceeded /rom  bad  to  worse. 
The  sense  of  from  is  literal  or  figurative,  but  it  is  uni- 
formly the  same.  In  certain  phrases,  generally  or  always 
elliptical,yVom  is  followed  by  certain  adverbs,  denoting 
place,  region,  or  position- indeflnitelv.  no  precise  point 
being  expressed ;  as,  from  abovey  from  beneath,  from 
before,  f mm  behind,  Ac.  Drom  precedes  another  prep- 
osition followed  by  Its  proper  oltject  or  case ;  as,  from 
amid,  fnrm  among,  from  beneathj  from  bqfondy  from 
afar,  Ac 

Frome«  {fr&m^  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  England. 

1.  An  affluent  of  the  Lugg  in  Herefordshire.  2.  In  the 
county  Dorset,  rising  near  Bedrainster,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  at  Poole  harbor.  3.  A  branch  of  the  Avon  at 
Bristol.  4.  One  of  the  Severn,  near  Berkeley.  5.  A  stream 
of  Somersetshire,  rising  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  joining 
the  Avon  between  Bath  and  Bradford. 

Frome,  or  Frome-Selwood^  a  town  and  parish 
of  Somerset  oo.,  England,  11  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Bath,  and 
115  m.  W.  of  London.  Manvf.  Broad-cloths,  kersey- 
meres, ale,  Ac.    i^.  11,732. 

Frond,  n.  [Lat/rons./nmdts,  a  leafy  branch.]  (Bot.) 
The  \wX  of  a  fern  or  other  acotyledonous  plant.  P.  are 
seldom  articulated ;  they  are  either  sessile  or  stalked ; 
are  fr^nently  toothed  or  incised  in  various  ways,  and 
are  often  highly  compound. 

FrondA'tlon,  n.  [Lat  frondatio,  from  frons.  See 
Supra.]  The  act  of  denuding,  or  stripping  of  leaves  or 
branches. 

Fronde,  n.  [Fr.,  a  sling.l  (1¥.  Bist.)  The  name  of 
a  political  faction  which  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
French  history  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XlV.,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  insurrectionary  move- 
ment known  historically  as  the  War  of  the  Prondc  The 
menibers  of  this  party  obtained  the  derisive  name  of 
Frondeurs  (sUngersX  fr^m  the  pertinacious  lampoon 
warfare  which  they  waged  against  both  the  powerful 
minister  of  that  day.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  the  Queen 
Regent,  Anne  of  Austria.  Masarin,  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  parvenu,  enjoyed  the  detestation  of  the  French  peo- 
ple—both patrician  and  proletarian— and  especially 
nad  incurred  the  opposition  of  the  Parliament  of  Pari« 
to  his  measures.  In  1648  Mazarin  ventured  on  the  bold 
step  of  arresting  two  of  the  most  popular  members  of 
the  latter  body,  and  on  the  next  day  (la  Journie  des 
barricades)  the  Parisians  rose  In  arms,  dispersed  some 
of  the  royal  troops  sent  out  against  them,  and  barricaded 
the  approaches  to  the  Louvre,  compelling  the  court 
party  to  retire  to  St.  Oermain,  and  thus  leaving  Paris  in 
the  hands  of  the  Insurgents.  Upon  the  Prince  de  Conde 
advancing  to  besi(^:e  ^e  capital,  the  parliament  called 
the  citizens  to  arms,  when  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Due 
de  Beaufort  (^  Le  Roi  des  Halles,"  and  son  of  Henry  IV.), 
and  numerous  others  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom, came  forward  to  head  the  insurrection.  The  famous 
Cardinal  de  Rets  also  Joined  the  movement,  nor  was 
beauty  wanting,  in  the  persons  of  the  Duchesses  de 
Longuevillo  and  de  Montbazon,  to  inspire  the  popular 
cause.  The  Prince  de  Cond4,  too,  changed  sides  and  went 
over  to  the  malcontents,  with  whom  the  court  party 
shortly  afterwards  patched  up  a  treaty  of  peace  of  but 
brief  duration.  Fresh  contentions  arose,  and  Masarin 
caused  the  arrest  of  Cond6  and  Conti,  two  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the  hated  lUlian 
excited  a  revolt  in  the  provinces,  and  Marshal  Turenne 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  frimdew  princes,  but  was 
routed  in  the  battle  of  Rethel  (1660).  The  Cardinal, 
however,  enjoyed  but  a  mere  temporary  supremacy ;  the 
parliament  a^^n  airitated  against  him,  and  procured  his 
banishment  from  France,  leaving  the  Prince  de  Cond6 
master  of  the  situation.  Subsequently,  the  contest  de- 
generated into  a  war  of  Intrigue.  Some  of  the  Frondeur 
leaders  were  Influenced  by  the  queen  to  desert  their 
party,  and  others  were  bonght  over  by  the  cardinal's 
gold.  Ultimately,  all  parties  being  wearied  with  these 
SlssensionB,  the  court  agreed  to  remove  Mazarin,  and  a 
general  amnesty  was  proclaimed.  Cond4,  who  refrised 
to  be  a  party  to  these  terms,  now  finding  his  cause  dm- 
perate,  entered  the  Spanish  service;  while  Mazarin, 
alter  a  time,  returned  to  Paris,  and  again  obtained  tha 
reins  of  government. 


FroB'dent,  a.  [Lat  fironden»,  trom  fironder*,  to  baat 
leaves  or  branches.]   Leafy;  covered  with  leaves,  (ft.) 

Frondesee,  C/Vtm-dfs',)  V.  n.  [Lat  yVofuieseere,  incept 
fh>m  frondere,  to  put  forth  leaves.]  To  begin  to  unfold 
leaves. 

Frondea'cence,  n.  [Lat /roncfesonu,  pp.  of  ^Vomlef- 
cere.  See  supra.]  The  preciie  time  of  the  year  and  month 
in  which  each  species  of  plants  nnfblds  its  leaves. — The 
act  of  unfolding  the  leaf. 

Frondireroua.  a.  [Lut.  frons,  a  leaf  or  branch,  and 
ferre,  to  produce.1    Bearing  or  producing  fronds. 

Frondose'.  a.  (Bot.)  Leafy;  — or,  more  commonly 
now,  fh>nd-like,  or  producing  a  fkt>nd,  instead  of  ordi* 
nary  foliage. 

Fron'doos,  a.  (BoL)  Applied  to  a  flower  which  is 
leafy ;  or  to  one  which  produces  branches  charged  with 
little  loaves  and  fiowers. 

Frons,  n.  [Lat.,  front]  (AnaL)  The  region  of  the  cr»- 
nium  between  the  orbiu  and  the  vertex. — In  ornithol- 
ogy, the  space  between  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  vertex. 

Front,  (frunt,)  n.   [Fr.,  firom  Lat  frons,  fronUs,  the 
forehead ;  probably  from  Qr.phrontiSf  care,  anxiety,  the 
forehead  being  the  index  of  these.]    The  forehead,  or 
part  of  the  fJBu^  above  the  eyes ;  the  whole  fkoe. 
"  Tbay  itaod  Dot/VMU  tt»  Aen<,  bat  eeoh  dotb  view 
The  other's  tmll,  panned  u  they  pnnoe."  —  CVmcA. 

—The  forehead  or  fkce,  as  expressive  of  the  temper  or  dis* 
position ;  as,  a  fierce/rofit,  a  hardened /ront.  —  The  fore 
part  of  anything ;  the  van,  as  of  an  army  or  procession. 

—The  part  or  place  before  the  fisce,  or  opposite  to  it,  or  to 
the  forepart  of  anything.' 
Shot  thondsrod  apoo  them  firom  the  rampart  In  fmu." — Jacew. 

— ^The  most  conspicuous  part  or  particular. 

"  The  hesd  and/yonl  of  oar  ofltendinc."  —  8haJ». 

— Impudence ;  assurance ;  as, "  men  ot front.**  —  That  por- 
tion of  a  head-dress  which  covers  the  fore  portion  of  the 
head ;  a  partial  wig  worn  by  ladies. 
(Ma.)   That  part  of  an  army  which  directly  facet  the 


iVs  position ; — opposed  to  rwir. 
Tos^      


stand  vrith  fifice  toward  or  opposed  to. 
Bh«U  Aonl  thee  like  some  itarinf  cheat."  —  IhydMi. 

—To  oppose  face  to  &ce;  to  oppose  directly ;  as,  to  frmU 
danger,  to  front  an  enemy.  —  To  stand  opposed  or  op- 
posite, or  over  against  anything ;  as,  our  house  fronts 
the  square,  the  church,  Ac. 

—V.  ft.  To  have  the  face  or  front  toward  any  point  of  the 
compass ;  to  be  opposite.  —  To  stand  foremost 

—a.  Of  or  pertaiidng  to  the  fore  part;  foremost;  as,  a 
front  door,  sl  front  entrance. 

Front'ace,  n.  The  fh>nt  part  of  an  edifice,  structure^ 
lot,  quay,  Ac. 

Front'al,  a.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  fronUjMs.'\  Belonging  to 
the  forehcead. 

(Anat.)  The  frontal  bone  of  the  skuU,  the  Ftons,  q.  v., 
forms  in  the  male  the  whole  anterior  portion  of  the 
cranium,  extending  laterally  tnm  the  temples,  and 
fh>m  the  orbits  to  the  parietal,  or  wall-bonee  of  the 
skull ;  in  females,  however,  this  bone  is  generally  di- 
vided into  two  by  a  seam  or  suture  up  the  centre  of  the 
bone.  —  The  frontal  sinus  is  the  space  between  the 
plates  of  the  fh>ntal  bone  extending  over  the  eyes  and 
nostrils,  snd  in  health  adding  to  the  reverbmmce  of  the 
voice;  but  when  affected  by  inflammation  or  a  severe 
cold,  the  thickening  of  Its  lining  membrane  causes  that 
obstinction  in  speaking  known  as  talking  through  (As 
nose. 

— N.  [Lat  frontaU,  a  fh>ntlet]  A  fh>nt  piece;  an  orna- 
ment for  the  forehead ;  a  fh)ntiet ;  as,  the  frotUal  of  a 
helmet. 

(Arch.)  The  hanging  with  which  the  fh>ntof  an  altar 
is  covered — Also,  an  ornament  over  a  door  or  pediment 
(Med.)  A  medicine  applied  to  the  forehead. 

Fron'tated,  a.  (Bat.)  Growing  broader  and  broader, 
and  at  last  perhaps  terminating  in  a  right  line ;  —  used 
in  opposition  to  euspated,  which  is  when  the  leaves  of  n 
flower  end  in  a  point. 

Front'ed,  a.  Formed  with  a  fkt>nt 

"  Put/Vvnted  brlcades  fl>rm.**  —  MOton. 

Fronteira,  (fron4ai-eer'a,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  In  the 
prov.  of  Alentcjo,  14  m.  fh>m  Bstremoe.  Here,  in  1603, 
the  Spaalards  vrere  defeated  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Schomberg.    Ptn.  2,600. 

Frontenae',  €oaBt«  a  French  soldier,  governor  of 
New  France,  Canada,  from  1672  to  1698;  b.  1619;  d. 
Quebec,  1698.    Pnrkman's  0)unt  F.  A  New  France. 

Frontenae^  a  ca  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Lake  Ontario ;  area,  about  1,842  sq.  m.    Cap.  Kingston. 

Fronte'ra  de  Tabas'eo,  (I«a,)  a  town  of  Mexico^ 
on  the  Tabasco  river,  abt  3  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Frontier,  (fron-leer',)  n.  [Fr.  frontiire.  from  Lat 
frons,  the  fh)nt.]  That  part  of  a  country  which  fh>nts 
or  faces  another  country ;  the  boundary  of  a  sUte,  or 
the  territory  a4Jacent  to  the  boundary ;  marches ;  con- 
fine; border. 

— a.  Lying  on  the  exterior  part;  bordering;  contermi* 
nous:  as,  a  frontier  village. 

— r.  a.  To  compose  or  form  a  fh)ntier. 

Fron'tier,  in  Michigan,  a  post-offlce  of  Hillsdale  co. 

Frontier,  in  New  Vnrk,  a  post-offlce  of  Clinton  co. 

Fron'tiered,  a.  Guarded  on  the  f^ntiers. 

Frontiirni^a,  (frdn'tin-ydn,)  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Herault.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Montpeller;  pop.  2,000.  I  to 
territory  produces  a  delicious,  sweet,  muscat  wine,  often 
incorrectly  called  FroiUignac. 

Front'lnir,  a.  Standing  with  the  fh>nt  towards ;  front 
to  fVt>nt,  or  opposite. 

Fron  finely,  adv.  In  a  facing  position;  opposlngly. 

Fronttopleee,  (fron'tis-pees,)  n.   [0.  Fr.  frontispice; 


L.  Lat /ronMjpta'Mm,  trom  frons,  the  front  and  spieere, 
to  view.]  An  ornamental  picture  or  engraving  fronting 
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the  first  |Mg«  of  a  book,  or  st  the  begfoning. —That  pert 
ef  any  botly  that  directly  meet*  the  eye. 

{Arch.)  Tiie  principal  fiuse,  or  front  view  of  a  baildin^ ; 
the  face  that  directly  preeenta  iteelf  to  the  eye. 

Froiltlca««  a.  Wanting  shame  or  modesty ;  not  diffi- 
dent; a8,/rofU/eM  flattery, /rontieu  rice. 

FrontleMily,  adv.  Shamelesely;  impudently;  im- 
modestly. 

IVont'let,  n.  [Dim.  of  front.    Lat,  ^Wmi, /roiitu.]    A 
fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  forehead. 
"  Thc7  shaU  be  ^m  frvmtUta  hHwma  thins  9ytB."-D0uL  ▼!.  8. 
(Zodl)  The  margin  of  the  head  behind  the  bill  of  birds, 
generally  clothed  with  rigid  bristles. 

FrOB'ton,  n.  [Fr.,  from /rout ;  Lki.  frons,  frfmtis.] 
(Arch.)  An  ornament  orer  a  door  or  pediment ;  afrontiil. 

Fronton,  in  Texas,  a  Tillage  of  Cameron  co.,  about  30  i 
m.  EJiJS.  of  BruwnsTille.  _ 

Front  Royal,  in  Fti^^'nid,  a  poet-Tillage,  cap.  of  War- 
ren CO.,  abt.  140  m.  N.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Front-view,  {/rontvu^)  n.  A  Tiew  or  representation 
of  the  fore  part  of  an  edifice  or  other  obiect. 

Frore,  a.  [AA  froren^  to  freeze.  Cf.  Oer.  fftfrorm^ 
fcova  friertn.\  Froien;  frosty,  (o.) 

"  The  pArshlnc  air 
Bona  Avr«,  and  oold  performs  the  cObet  of  flra."—  jrutea. 

Frooch'dorf,  a  Tillage  in  Lower  Austria,  rather  more 
than  30  m.  from  Vienna,  and  not  fkr  from  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Leitha ;  called 
bT  the  French  Frohidorf.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  splen- 
did castle,  which  in  recent  times  has  acquired  a  kind  of 
political  importance,  from  having  been,  since  1844,  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  d*Angouldme  and  the  rendes- 
Tom  of  the  elder  Bourbon  party.  After  the  death  of  the 
duchess  it  came  into  the  posseesion  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  q.  v.,  who  has  greatly  beautified  the  interior. 

Frosino'ne,  (ano.  Pnuino,) 
a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  aboTe  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  river  Cossa  with 
the  Sacco,  about  48  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Rome,  un  the  high-road  be- 
tween Rome  and  Naples.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  delegation 
of  the  same  name,  which  Is 
notorious  for  brigandage. — 
The  coetumas  of  F.  (Fig.  1079} 
are  among  the  most  admired 
of  luly. 

Frost,  n.  [A.  8.  /or$t,  Oer. 
froilj  respectively  fh>m  .^-eo- 
*an  and  friertn^  to  freexe.] 
The  act  of  freezing ;  congeUr 
Hon  of  water  or  other  fluid. 
"  A  kUlIng  frotL"*  \Shakt.)— 
Frosen  dew;  hoar-fh)st. — 
That  state  or  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  which  occa- 
sions the  congelation  of  wa- 
ter ;  severely  cold  weather. 

**  Tba  lagfinc  rear  of  wiBter't/yMC.** 

»^The  appearance  of  plants  sparkling  with  icy  crystals. 
"  Bebold  the  ffroTw  thai  shias  with  ■llTH>/y«ae."—A|M. 

^^.  a.  To  cover  with  anything  reitembling  hoar-fttMt. 

Froot'-benrer,  n.  (Phytic*.)  An  instrument  to  exhibit 
the  fk-eexing  of  water  in  a  vacuum. 

Froot'-blte,  n.  {Mtd.)  The  freesing  of  any  portion  of 
the  body  by  exposure  to  a  high  degree  of  cold.  The 
parts  of  the  body  most  expoeed  to  the  serious  consequence 
of  F.  are  those  farthest  from  the  seat  of  circulation,  and 
the  most  exposed  to  a  great  degree  of  cold.  These  are, 
the  toes  and  feet,  fingers,  ears,  nose,  and  the  cheeks  be- 
low the  eye.  The  effect  of  inteniie  cold  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  part  most  exposed, 
which  it  does  by  contracting  the  vessels  and  driving  the 
blood  from  the  surface;  wlien  the  part,  losing  its  hesJthy 
vitality,  is  unable  to  resist  the  specific  influence  of  the 
surrounding  cold,  and  quickly  falls  a  prey  to  the  potency 
of  the  frost,  aud,  in  a  short  time,  a  partial  gives  way  to 
an  abeolute  death,  or  mortiflcation  of  the  member  or  or^ 
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gan.  which  soon  after  separates  or  fulls  oft  To  guard 
against  the  danger  of  F.,  the  Inhabitants  of  very  cold 
countries,  as  the  Russians  and  Esquimaux,  cover  both 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear  and  the  noee.  The  treatment  of 
F.  consists  in  coaxing  back  by  degrees  the  vitality  of 
the  part;  this  is  nio<<t  prudently  effected  by  fHction,  at 
first  with  snow,  then  with  water  at  ordinary  temperature, 
no  warmth  beinic  applied  for  some  time.  As  tiie  cold- 
ness subsides,  the  painful  tingling  returns,  then  redness 
and  heat;  in  a  short  time  the  latter  will  be  above  the 
natural  standard,  and  If  not  moderated,  the  part  will  hi- 
fiame,  and  perhaps  mortify. 

Froot'-bltten,  a.  Nipped;  affected  or  withered  by 
fV-ost. 

Frost'*bUte,  n.  {Boi.)  The  Orach,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
AtripUx. 

Fro«t'*bonn€l,  a.  Bound  or  confined  by  fhwt. 

Frost'bnnr,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Cumberland. 

Frostbnrar,  in  Boknitylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Frost  TillaffO,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of  Shef- 
ford,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Stanstead. 

Frost'ed,  p.  a.  Covered  with  anything  resembling  hoar- 
ft'oet  in  color  or  form. 

Frost'-llsh,  n.  (Znifl.)  See  Tom-ood,  q,  v. 

Froat'Uy,  adv.  With  ttxmt  or  excessive  cold.  —  Without 
wariMth  of  affection;   coldly.    ^'To  praise   fntttUy." 

BenJoHtom, 


Froat'lnca*,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  trmtj: 
freezing  cold. 

Frost'lnar*  *»•  The  sugary  composition  resembling  hoar- 
frost, used  to  cover  and  ornament  cakes,  Ac. 

Frost'leas,  u.  Free  fh>ni  fipost. 

Fro«t'>nnil«  n.  A  nail  with  a  prominent  head,  driven 
into  a  hone's  shoes  that  it  may  pierce  the  ice,  and  pre- 
vent the  animal  from  slipping. 

Froot'-smoke,  n.  An  appearance  resembling  smoke, 
caused  by  tlie  congebttion  of  the  vapor  iu  the  atmu«phere 
in  a  time  of  severo  cold. 

Frost'- weed,  Froot*wort,  n.  (BoL)  See  IIcuan  thk- 

MUX. 

Froot'-work,  n.Work  reeemblinghoar-fVoet  on  sbrube. 

Froet'y,  a.  Having  power  to  congeal  water;  containing 
froitt ;  exceedingly  cold ;  as,  a  frosty  night,  frofty  wea- 
ther. —  Chill  in  affection ;  without  warmth  of  affection 
or  courage. 

— Resembling  hoar-fhist ;  white;  gray-haired ;  as, ^frotty 
head. 

Froth,  n.  [A.S. /reoelAan,  to  rub,  to  foam;  T)%xk.  fraade, 
allied  to  Or.  apttroa,  foam.]  Spume ;  foam ;  the  bubbles 
caused  in  liquors  by-  fermentation  or  agitation.  —  Any 
empty,  senseless  show  of  wit  or  eloquence. — Light,  un- 
substantial matter. 
■V.  a.  To  cause  to  foam. 

— p.  n.  To  foam ;  to  throw  up  spume,  foam,  or  bubbles ;  aa, 
frothing  ale. 

Frotb'lly,  adv.  With  foam  or  spume;  in  an  empty, 
trifiing  manner. 

Froth'ineM,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fh>thy ; 
emptiness;  trifling  matter. 

FrotlllesA,  a.  Free  fh>m  ftx>th. 

Frotli'-epit,  n.  A  white  froth  found  on  the  leaves  and 
in  the  axils  of  certain  planU  during  tlie  summer,  being 
the  feces  of  the  frog-hopper :  cuckuu-spittle ;  wood-eare. 

Froth'- worm,  a.  Same  as  m>g-hop|ter.  SeeCERCOPiojB. 

Froth'y,  a.  Full  of  foam  ;  consisiiug  of  fhith  or  light 
bublilee.— ^ft ;  not  firm  or  solid.— Vain ;  light ;  empty ; 
uusubwtantial ;  as/V«CAy  language. 

Fronde.  James  Anthony,  an  English  historian,  bom 
1»(1H,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxfurd.  He  is 
tlie  author  of  the  Shadow*  of  the  ClotuU  (1H47),  and  the 
Aemettt  of  Faith  (l^i49) ;  buth  of  which  elicited  severe 
ecclesiastical  censure.  F.'s  fame  will,  however,  rest  on 
hi«  Hittory  of  Rtglamd,  from  the  FaU  of  WoUey  to  tht 
De/etU  of  Of  SpantMh  Armada,  completed  in  1870;  his 
lectures  in  the  U.  8.  in  1872-73,  on  The  Ai^/wA  in  Iro- 
land  in  the  IStk  Centnry,  3  vola.  (London,  187^74); 
BhortSlmdieaon  Great  Gmbjecte,  third  series  (N.  Y.,  1878). 
Died  Oct  20. 1894. 

Fvonnee,  v.  a.  [Fr./Vtmecr,  to  pucker;  8p. ./Hmcfr,  to 
gather  in  plaita,  from  Lat.  front,  the  brow.]  To  form 
wrinkles  upon ;  to  curl  or  frizzle,  as  the  hair  about  the 
forehead  or  face;  to  gather  into  plaits. 

— n.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or  curl ;  an  ornament  of  drees.  — 
(/bfoonry.)  A  word  used  by  falconers  for  a  distemper, 
in  which  white  spittle  gathers  about  the  hawk's  bill. 

Fron'Bjr,  a.  [Du.  rrouie,  a  woman;  used  in  the  N.  of 
England  in  the  sense  of  an  idle,  dirty  woman.]  Fetid  ; 
musty;  rank;  dim;  cloudy.    (Low.) 

Frow,  n.  [A.S.  frta;  Oer. //-a a,  a  wife:  Du.  rrouio,  a 
woman.]  A  woman :  —  more  especially  a  Dutch  or  Oer- 
man  woman  of  the  lower  orders.  Beau.  A  FL  —  In  the 
N.  of  England,  an  idle,  dirty  woman.    (Low.) 

Frow.  Faown,  (fro,fr&er,)  n.  An  instrument  used  in 
splitting  staves,  laths,  Ac. 

Fro'WMd,  a.  [A.S.  framweard — from,  from,  and 
weard,  ward.]  Perverse;  unyielding;  ungovernable; 
refkactory;  peevish;  disobedient;  wayward. 

"  She 's  noi  fratntrd,  bat  modsst  aa  th«  dova."—  SkaJta. 

Fro'wnrdly,  adv.    Perversely ;  in  a  peevish  manner. 

Fro'wnrdneSA,  n.  Perverseness;  reluctance  to  yield 
or  comply:  disobedience;  peevishness*  petulance. 

Frowear,  (fro^a,)  a.  (Carp.)  Applied  to  timber  that 
is  evenly  tempered,  and  works  ¥rithout  splitting  or  tear- 
ing. 

Frown,  v.  n.  [0.  Vr.frogner,  found  in  te  renfmgner,  to 
knit  the  brows ;  L.  Lat.  rrfrontinart,  from  front,  frontit, 
the  brow.]  To  express  displeasure  by  contracting  the 
brow  and  looking  grim  or  surly :  U*  look  stem ;  to  scowl, 
(with  on  or  al) ;  aa,  n  frowning  countenance. 

"  H«ro«s  la  animated  narbla/yoim."  •—  J\»pe. 
•To  manifest  displeasure  in  any  manner;  to  lower;  to 
look  threatening;  as.  Providence /rotont  on  us. 
■V.  a.  To  repel  by  expressing  displeasure  in  the  counte- 
nance ;  to  rebuke  by  a  look :  as,  to  frown  one  into  silence. 
A  wrinkled  look,  particularly  expressing  dislike ;  a 
I  look,  expressive  of  displeasure;  a 


sour,  severe,  or  stem 

scowl ;  any  expression  of  displeasure. 

Frown'ini^ly,  adv.  With  a  look  of  displeasure; 
sternly. 

Frow'y,  Frowajr,  a.    Same  as  Fboitbt,  q.  v. 

Froyen,  or  Frojen,  (fn/yen,)  an  island  of  Nor- 
way, 60  m.  fh>m  Drontheim.  It  Is  abt  20  m.  long  by 
an  average  breadth  of  5.    Lat  OaPWH.,  Lon.  99  W  E. 

Fro'aen.  a.  Congealed  with  cold. —Cold ;  frosty ;  chill. 
—  Cold  or  chill  in  affection. 

Fro'sen  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Breathitt  co. 

Fro'aen  Ocean,  or  the  lor  Sea,  a  sea  of  Asia  extend- 
ing towards  the  N.  into  the  unknown  rvgions  of  the 
K>le.  Its  boundaries  on  the  E.  and  W.  are  considered  to 
I  Nova  Zambia  and  Fohutski  Noes. 

Fro'aen  Stmit,  between  Southampton  Island  and 
Melville  Peninsula,  Lat.  66°  N.,  Lon.  86^  W. 

Fro'sennesA,  n.    The  condition  of  being  fh>xen. 

F.  R.  S..  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Fmet'ed,  a.     [Lat  fructut,  fruit.]    (Boi.)    Bearing 

,    fruit,  as  trees. 


[Fr.,  fVom  I^t  fmctms.  tntL) 
{Bot.)  The  precise  time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  ar- 
rives at  maturiiy,  and  its  seeds  are  dispersed;  the  frv^ 
ing  Season. 

Fmetie'niose,  a.    Producing  much  fralt 

Fme'tldor,  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat. /rvceau,  fruit  and  6r. 
doron,  a  gift.]  (aitt.)  The  name  given  in  the  repnMi- 
can  calendar  of  France  to  the  neriod  extending  frma 
the  18th  of  Aug.  to  the  10th  of  Sept  The  18th  Fmctl- 
dor  of  the  year  5  (or  on  the  4th  of  Sept,  1797)  is  cde- 
bntted  as  tl^e  day  on  which  Barraa,  Rewbell,  and  Lepanx, 
members  of  the  IMrectory,  by  a  coup  d'Uat,  saved  the 
republic  from  the  machinations  of  the  Royalists,  who 
bad  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
The  execution  of  the  coup  d'itat  was  intrusted  to  Geo- 
eral  Augerean. 

Fmetireron*,  a.  [Lat  fruetut,  tndi,  and  ferre^  to 
bear.]    Producing  fruit. 

Fmetiflea'tion,  n  JL.  lAt.  fruetijtcatio,  from  frmo- 
tiAcare  — fructut,  and  Jacere,  to  make.]  The  act  of  f^-wo- 
tuying,  or  rendering  productive  of  frtiit ;  fecundation. 

(hot.)  A  term  ffipquently  employed  In  cryptog»ait 
botany,  sometimes  to  denote  the  whole  reprodoctSva 
system,  and  sometimes  the  fruit  itself. 

Fme'tlfy,  V.  a.  [¥t.  fructifier ;  L.  \jtX.  fruetifitmrt 
— fructut,  and  facere,  to  make.]  To  make  fruitful ;  to 
render  productive ;  to  feitilixe. 

"  Showers  UtfnuUft  Um  aarth.**— Aw«L 
-V.  n.    To  bear  fhiit 

Fme'tose,  n.  IChem.)  Fmit^ugar;  the 
tained  in  ripe  fraiU.  It  has  been  called,  with  i 
to  ito  characteristic  feature,  uncryOaUitabU  tugar,  and 
seems  to  occur  in  the  transition  of  starch,  oelloloee, 
and  cane-sugar,  into  grape  sugar.  If,  in  the  maonihctare 
of  gn4>e-sugar  from  starch,  by  boiling  with  dilute  ral- 

Bhuric  acid,  the  ebullition  be  checked  as  soon  as  tiie 
quid  becomes  sweet,  f^ctoee  is  formed  and  no  cry* tala 
can  be  obtained.  It  forms  thechief  ingredient  in  mnlssms 
and  treacle,  for  though  it  is  not  found  In  the  ftrah  caoe- 
juioe,  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  occasions  ito  fonnatkm 
at  the  expense  of  cane^eugar. 
Fmet'nnrjr,fi.  ['Lat/rMe<ttaruw,fkt>m/riietes,  fruit.] 
One  who  ei^oys  the  rents,  income,  profits,  or  Incrcaae 
of  anything.  (M..) 


■n'nl,  a.  [Fr.,  firom  Lat  frugaUt  — frux,  frugi*.  the 
produce  of  tne  field.]  Economical ;  careful ;  tbriAy ; 
provident ;  economical  In  the  use  or  ^propriatlon  of 
money,  goods,  or  provisions  of  any  kind;  raving  un- 
necessary expense;  sparing;  not  profuse,  prodigal,  or 
lavish ;  as,  frugal  of  time. 

Fmffarity,  n.  [Yr.frugatiU;  hkLfrugaUta*.^  Pru- 
dent economy;  thrift;  good  husbandry,  or  hounewifery; 
a  qiaring  and  judicious  use  of  money  or  anything  to  be 
expended ;  a  prudent  and  qiaring  use  or  appropriatioo 
of  anything. 

Fm'ipilly,  adv.    With  economy. 

Fm'lpilneiM^  n.    Same  as  Fkuoautt,  q.  v. 

Frn'irnrdlte,  n.  [Fmgaard,  a  district  of  Finland.] 
(Min.)    A  variety  of  YnmriAXiTS.  q.  v. 

Fmn^irtn,  n.  FFr.  fouroon;  It  f arcane^  from  Lat 
furea.  a  fork.]    An  oven-fork.    (Eng.) 

Fmiplf'eron*,  a.  [Fr.  frugifcrt;  Lat  frugifer-^ 
frux,frugit,  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  fnrt^  to  bear.] 
Producing  fruit  or  corn. 

Fm^T'orons,  a.  [Fr.  frugivore;  Lat  frmgivarut— 
frux,  frugit,  the  produce  of  the  fields,  and  rorurc,  to 
devour.]    Feeding  on  fruit,  seeds,  or  com,  as  birda. 

Frnit,  (froot,)  n.  [O.  Yr.fruiet,  Yr.frmt;  UX.  fructut, 
fVom /rut,  to  ei\Joy.  Cf.  Oer./r«fcfc£.]  Produce;  what- 
ever the  earth  produces  for  the  nourishment  of  animals, 
or  for  clothing  or  profit ;  the  produce  of  a  tree  or  other 
plant;  the  seed  of  plants,  or  the  part  that  contains  the 
seeds ;  production,  that  which  is  produced;  as,  the  ris- 
ing frvUt,  the  forbidden  fruit. —  Produce  of  animals; 
ofhpring ;  young;  *as,  the  frvU  of  the  womb. — Effect 
or  consequence ;  as,  the./rt^  of  folly  or  sin. 

•'  She  raoMmbered  the  Avito  of  dcajing."  —  A*My. 

— Advantage;  profit;  good  derived. 

••  The/VMiC*  of  vietory."  —amtti. 
(Bot.)  The  term  fVnit  is  applied  to  the  ripened  ovary 
and  ito  contents,  quite  regardless  of  their  being  eatable 
or  otherwise.  In  many  instances,  there  are  admtions  to 
the  ovary  in  the  form  of  the  remains  of  some  or  all  of 
the  other  parte  of  the  fiower.  In  the  ttrawbrrry,  the 
calyx  remains,  and  is  converted  into  a  succulent  sub- 
stance, or  that  part  of  the  fruit  which  is  eaten.  In  the 
appU,  both  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  are  converted  into 
fhilt  The  pine-apple  (Fig.  42S)  is  compoeed  of  all  the 
partt  entering  into  the  composition  of  theonurjr.  namely, 
bracta,  calyx,  corolla,  and  ovary.  The  orange  la  a  largely- 
developed  ovary,  containing  the  seeds,  and  a  snccnient 
muss  In  which  the  refreshing  Juice  is  placed.  Fruit  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  parte,  the  teed  and  the  per- 
icarp, or  investing  substance.  The  pericarp  is  com- 
poeed of  three  parte,  or  layers,  one  within  the  other. 
For  example,  the  veriearo  of  the  apple  cooaists  of  an 
extomal  layer,  or  skin,  eptcarp;  the  intomal  layer,  en- 
docarp;  and  the  fieshy  substance,  wtrcoearp,  lying  be- 
tween them.  Thus,  the  outer  skin  is  the  ^piearp.  the 
pulpy  substance  the  tarcooarp,  and  the  tough,  thick 
covering  to  the  seeds,  the  endoearp.  The  same  retatioa 
is  found  in  ttone-fruit,  the  shell  of  the  nut  being  the 
endncarp.  The  epicarp,  or  outward  covering,  is  leas 
subject  to  variation  than  other  parte :  but  the  agrcccBry 
and  endoearp  assume  every  variety  of  form  and  coodst- 
ence.  In  certain  instances,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Jlowert  Indicates  the  arrangement  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the 
currant  gooseberry,  ete.  But  the  blosaoms  of  tha  apple., 
plum,  pea,  etc.,  affoi^l  no  indication  of  tha  varioas  fraita 
that  are  to  succeed  ttiem.    Tb^  oiPi$  J^ommoo  fbnas  of 
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f^t  an*,  the  pamum  or  appl^,  the  drupe  or  pfoeh  (Fig. 
Mux  *D<1  pt*^^  :  the  ^iw,  M  the  aeom ;  the  pine-appU^ 
the  fruit  of  which  is  a  »ealjf  berry ^  Bormoaiited  by  a  crown 
of  epinooa  Icares.  This  fruit  may  beconsidered  one  of  the 
lloeet  in  the  world.  The  Ugumt^  or  pea  ;  the  sUiquat  or  pod, 
aa  in  the  mostard,  and  which  mffen  from  the  Ugmne 
chiefly  in  thie,  that  the  chamber  containing  the  eeeds 
ia  dirided ;  the  eapsuUj  aa  in  the  poppy,  larkspur,  etc ; 
and  the  6aoea,  or  common  atrrant,  gootdterry,  etc  Be- 
■idee  theee  leading  and  distinctiTe  forms  of  fmit,  there 
are  numerous  minor  Tariations  in  their  external  forms 
and  internal  stmctoret,  each  of  which  is  described  under 
its  proper  head. 

—V.  N.   To  produce  fruit. 

Fr«irmM,it.  [Pr.,  from  fruU;  L.  Lat.  fnutoQitam.^ 
Fmit  taien  ooUectively ;  all  manner  of  fruits;  a  reposi- 
tory for  fruit. 

Frwirer^r,  n.   [Yr.  fruiUerA   One  who  dc«ls  io  fhilt 

Flrvlfer«M,  n,    A  woman  who  deals  in  fruit. 

Flrvirerjr,  n.  [Fr./rwaerie.]  Fruit  taken  ooUectively 


^a  repository  for  fruit 

FnuffU,  a.  Very  productive:  fertile;  prolific;  bear- 
ing children ;  not  barren;  abounding  in  anything;  pro- 
ductive of  anything:  plenteous;  abundant;  plentiful; 
as.  the  fndJtfMl  earth,   a  fruitful  garden,   a  fnsitful 

^wife.  %.fruUfml  imagination. 

Frvlt'nilljr,  adv.  In  a  fruitftil  manner ;  plenteously 
abundantly. 

FrvirAilBCM^  n.  Quality  of  producing  fruit  in  abun- 
dance; productiveness;  fertility;  fecundity;  quality  of 
being  prolific;  productiveness  of  the  intellect;  fertility 
of  imagination;  exuberant  abundance. 

Frmir'^rroT^,  ft.   A  plantation  of  f^ui^tree•. 

FlrvlfiniTy  *•>  The  pn>doction  of  fknit. 

—a.    Belonging  to,  or  yielding  fmit. 

Flrvlttoa,  (Tra-ifA'on,)  «.  [  L*t.  fntMn,  flrom  fnd,  to 
naeoreixloy.j  Use  accompanied  with  pleasure,  corporeal 
or  intellectunl ;  eqjoyment;  gratification;  the  pleasure 
derived  from  use  or  possession. 

-  WfeOT*  I  Bay  bavs  AvMea  of  bar  lev*."- Aafa. 

FlrvltlcMA, a.  Destitute  of  fruit:  barren;  unproduc- 
tive;  unprofitable. — Abortive:  inefl'ectual ;  useless ;  as, 
a/rWaiett  attempt.— Destitute  of  ofbpring;  as,  %/ruU- 
less  marriage. 

FlrvltleMlj,  adv.  Without  any  valuable  effect ;  idly ; 
vainly;  nnprofitably. 

Fralt^CMiiica*,  ft.  Barrenness;  unfruitfUneas;  un- 
profitableness. 

Fr«lf7,a.  Like  fruit,  or  having  a  taste  similar  thereto. 

FnuBenta'eeoos,  a.  [Lat/nmentaoeut,  fh>m /ru- 
menttim,  grain,— con tr.  from>Vi^'sien/tiJa,  from  /nix, 
fntffis,  the  produce  of  the  earth.]   Made  from  wheat 

^other  grain,  or  similar  thereto. 

F»»«i««t»'iloii,  n.  [Id^./rumentatio,  from/rusii.. 
lari,  to  supply  with  grain  or  com.  See  Sopra-J  (Bom. 
Ant)   A  general  dole  or  distribution  of  com. 

Wrm'wMfmtj^  FuutsstTT,  Feumrt,  n.    [Lat. /t 

tmm.]  Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk,  and  sweetened 
by  sugar  and  spices. 

Frasli,  f».  [From  Fr./rouser,  to  braise.]  Noise;  crash; 
din.  a«  of  thiuffi  violently  dashed  together, 
(/far.)   Same  as  Fbog,  q.v. 

Trmm'tnO^l^  a,  [L.  Ut.  fruibrabOiM --/nisirare,  to 
render  useless.]  That  may  be  defeated,  overcome,  or 
rendered  of  no  effect. 

rwmmrtrmtm^  v.  o.  [Fr.  /ru$trer;  Lat  fruttrari,  from 
frmetra,  in  vain.]  To  disappoint;  to  defeat ;  to  balk ; 
to  bring  to  nothing ;  to  foil ;  to  make  null ;  to  render  of 


to  suffer  the  action  of  fire  or  extreme  heat;  to  be  agi- 
tated;  to  boiL 

"Ths  (kvthy  bUlowa  Av."-4>mMr. 
— !».   A  dish  of  anvthing  fried ;  as,  lamb's/ry. 
— [O.  Vr./ragt;  Fr.  /rai,  spawn  of  fish.  J    A  swarm  oi 
crowd  of  little  fish  just  produced  from  the  spawn. 
•*  He  la  the  tyrMit  pike,  and  we  theAv."— i>oiMM. 
— Any  swarm  of  little  animals ;  or  class  of  people,  in  con- 
tempt 

'•  The  yoonc  frg  But  be  kept  nndcr  the  dlMlplIae  of  oontempt.' 

CWIter. 
— A  kind  of  sieve. 


,  ,  BuxABXTH,  an  English  philanthropist  and  prison 
reformer,  B.  1780,  was  one  of  the  Onmey  family,  the 
well-known  banken  and  merchants  of  London  and  Nor- 
wich. TheGumeys  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  without  con- 
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-^     [Lat  /fnatratut,  from  fruttrari,  to  render  null.] 

Tain;  ineffectual;  useleai;  unprofitable;  null;  void; 

uM^i^/nutraU  search,  enterprise,  or  dcaign. 
Fraatm'tton,  a.     [hkL/nutraUo^/ruftrari,  from 

fnutra,  in  vain,— probably  fh)m  fraut,  deception.] 

Diaappointment ;  defeat ;  as,  the yhu^roium  of  a  scheme. 
Frw'UUeiit,  a,    [Lat/riMfiMi,  a  piece  broken  or  cnt 

vtL]  (Bet)   A  term  appUed  to  the  Joints  into  which  the 

Diatomaeem  separate.    They  contain  a  large  proportion 

of  ailex,  and  hence,  being  capHble  of  retoining  their  form 

after  the  vegeUble  constitoents  have  fled,  they  are  often 

found  preserved  in  a  fossil  state. 
Pros'twii^a.  [Lat,  probably  allied  tofrangert;  Gr. 

rhtgnmthtd^Xo  break.]  {Genm.)  A  piece 

or  part  of  a  solid  body  separated  from 

the  rest;  the  part  which  remains  of  a 

none,  pyramid,  Ac,  when  the  top  part 

ia  cut  off  by  a  pUoe  parallel  to  the  base. 

in  Fig.  1080  the  dotted  line  c  shows  the 

portioa  of  the  cone  cnt  off  to  form  the 

nnstnny. 
Fr«tes'eeaee,   n.   [Fr.,  from  LaUn 

fnUeaeert—fruUx,  a  shrab  or  bush.] 

State  of  being  frutescent  or  of  becom- 
ing ahnibby. 
TvmUm'^^mU  «.  [Fr.,  from  Ut  /nrfes- 

enu.    See  8»nu.]  {BU.)  Shmbby,  or 

having  the  appearance  of  a  shmb. 
Fra'fejU  »•  [Ut,  a  shrab.]  (Sot)  A 

plant  whose  branches  are  perennial, 

and  proceed  directly  from  the  surfiM^e  of  the  earth  with- 

c^  any  supporting  trank ;  a  shrab. 

^fS?f?f^u'  'J'^n^w"".  «•  r^t-  /ruUcotus.  See  Supea.] 
(Hcrf.)  Shrah-like ;  branching  like  a  shrab. 

Frvtiealooe,  o.  [Fr.  fruUcuUux,  dim.  of  Lat  fruH- 
«si«a.  See  Smu.]  (BoL)  Uke  a  small  shrab;  branch- 
ing like  a  amall  shrab. 

Frjr,  ».«.J[Fr. /nre;  LatyV-^0Kre.|  To  cook  in  a  frying- 
pan  ;  to  dieas  with  fiit,  by  heating  or  roasting  in  a  nan 
over  theflre;  as.  to/ry  an  omelet 
».  n.  To  be  heated  and  agitated,  as  meat  inafryingiian;  | 


forming  to  the 
stricter  principles 
of  that  persuasion 
with  respect  to 
costume,  form  of 
language,  and  so- 
cial usages.  Elisa- 
beth Gumey,  ao> 
cordingly,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her 
life,  freely  pai> 
took  of  the  gaye- 
ties  incidental  to 
the  circle  of  life 
In  which  she 
moved.  In  1706, 
however,  an 
American  Friend, 
William  Savery, 
then  travelling  in 
England  un  a  re- 
ligious mission, 
preached  in  the 
Friends*  meeting- 
house at  Norwich. 

E.  Gurney  formed  one  of  his  congregation,  and  be- 
came  so  influenced  by  the  preacherV  discourse,  that  she 
determined  to  change  her  mode  of  life  to  that  prescribed 
by  the  more  rigid  and  orthodox  of  the  sect.  This  change 
was  consuramated  by  her  marriage,  in  1800,  with  Joseph 
Fry,  himself  a  -  plain  Friend."  In  1810  Mrs.  Fry  Joined 
the  ministry,  and  thenceforward  devoted  herself  to 
offices  of  the  purest  benevolen«-eand  piety.  Owing  to  her 
unwearied  exertions,  important  reforms  were  effected  in 
the  prison  systems,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  also 
in  those  of  France  and  Geroiany.  After  years  of  inde- 
fiftUgable  labor  among  the  poor  and  the  criminal,  this 
estimable  lady  n.,  Oct  12, 1846. 
Frjr«  WiLUAM  HxKRT,  a  distinguished  American  com- 
poeer  and  Journalist  B.  In  PliiUdelpliia,  1815,  in  which 
city  bis  bther  was  proprietor  of  the  ••  National  Gazette  " 
newspaper.  P.  early  showed  a  singular  aptitude  for 
music,  and  in  1885  produced  4  overtures  which  were  per- 
formed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
who  presented  the  composer  with  an  honorary  medal. 
He  next  wrote  the  operas  of  Aurtlia  and  the  Bridal  of 
Dunurt,  two  compositions  which,  though  favorably 
known  in  the  musical  worid,  have  hitherto  received  no 
l^l  representation.  In  1844,  F.  became  a  contributor  to 
Ledger  in  his  native  dty,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  following  he  brougiit  out  hU  opera  of  Leonora,  an 
Italian  verrion  of  which  was  performed  in  1858  in  New 
York.  In  IMfi,  P.  visited  Europe,  remaining  there  6 
years,  as  the  correspondent  of  seventl  American  news- 
papers, and  after  his  return  in  1852  again  gave  his  at- 
tention to  music,  producing  several  symphonies  of  great 
merit  besides  composing  the  music  to  the  inaugural  ode 
for  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  at  New  York  in  1853. 
In  1^  appeared  his  next  work,  a  SUibat  Mater,  brought 
out  at  the  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Music.  He  snbsequentiybecune 
attached  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  and 
_y^Ped  much  popularity  as  a  public  lectnrer.  D.  18M. 
^TF^^^i^  ^***»  •  post-village  of  Auglaize  oo.,  abt. 

18  m.  N.  of  Sidney.  -^  •  m 

—A  riUage  of  Stark  co.,  abt  14  m.  E.  by  N.  of  (3anton. 
!I7    w  "^^  *"  /^nty/eonio,  a  pos^village  of  Clarion 
CO.,  abt  17  m.  B.S.E.  of  Oil  Citv. 
—A  rillage  of  Lehigh  co.,  abt  10  m.  SJ5.E.  of  Allentown. 

^'^Jfhurg^i/iri'lmrff,)  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Ox- 
ford CO.,  on  the  Saco  River,  abt  68  m.  W.S.W.  of  Augusta. 

ESS'*^"'*  €«ntre.  In  Jfatae,  a  P.  0.  of  Oxford  co. 
JZ,  ■'*'■••■■'.'••    ^  P*"  ^'*>  »  *ooK  handle  used  for 
fryinic  meat  and  vegetables. 

Fnr'Tllle,  in  Kmtucky,  a  post-ofllce  of  Clark  co. 

«"  S:  ^.••Z**"^^  **^^**«  Society  of  Antiquaries.  (England). 

r.T.C\p,,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

FaMi,  (MxHMED.)  Pabha,  a  distinguished  Turkish  statea- 
man,  b.  1814,  was  the  son  of  a  moOah.  or  Judge,  and  of 
the  celebrated  Uila  Khatoun,  one  ot  the  few  Ottoman 
poetesses  whose  works  have  been  printed.  F.  succes- 
sively studied  medicine  at  Galata,  served  in  the  Turkish 
navy,  and  entered  the  government  service  as  an  Inter- 
'^If  i.,?"**^"*""j^  ***  embraced  diplomatic  life,  and, 
after  filling  minor  positions,  was  sent  after  the  Hun- 
garian war,  184*-0,  as  Minister  to  Russia.  He  after- 
Jfl"^  ^"'  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  aw«),  snd 
£Sr  Ii?7  o/^^eropire  (1861);  retiring  from  the 
hittar  post  In  1863,  he  was  then  appointed  Minister  of 
y'i'ii"**  iw  l^'  ^"^^^  Minister  for  the  2d  time. 
iT"^"''"'*****  •  P**"*  entitled  the  Alhambra,  which 
achieved  great  popularity,  and  who  bore  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  liberal  and  intellectual  statesman 
Turkey  has  brought  forOi,  ».  I860.  swwwnan 


Fn'ace,  n.    Same  as  Fitiiaok  {q.  v.). 

Fn'ar,  a.    Same  as  Feuar  {q.  v.). 

Fo'ca,  •tP»lt  of,  a  passago  separatins  Washington 
in  tlie  Luited  States  fhim  Vancouver's  Island,  and  con- 
necting  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
has  iu  outer  or  western  entrance  in  Lat  48^  IC  nT 
imd  Lon.  124®  W.  It  communicatn  with  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  through  Roeano  and  Haro  Stniits.  It  is  about 
8U  miles  long,  11  miles  wide  at  lU  west  and  26  miles 
at  ito  east  end,  and  free  of  shoals.    See  Sam  Jdan  db 

FUCA. 

Faea'eMD,  n.pl.  (Bnt.)  An  order  of  plants,  allUnce 
AlgaleM.  The  spedes  are  numerous,  about  600  being 
known,  mostly  growing  In  salt  water.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the 
other  algsB  by  their 
organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, which  consist 
of  spores  and  an- 
theridia,  contained 
in  common  cham- 
bers or  concepta- 
cles.  which  are 
united  in  club-sha- 
ped receptacles  at 
the  end  or  margins 
of  the  fronds.  The 
antheridia  contain 
phytoEoa.  The 
frond  is  sometimes 
a  stalk  expanding 
into  a  broad  blade, 
and  sometimes  ex- 
hibits no  such  ez- 
pansion,  and  is 
either  simple  or  va- 
riously branched. 
Many  of  the  P.  are 
provided  with  vesi- 
cles containing  air, 
by  the  aid  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to 
float  in  the  water, 
as /Wtuvrttculonw 
(Fig.  1082).  Some 
attain  a  greet  size, 
7-J!J"7«cy«<w  pyrifera  is  said  to  have  fronds  of  600  to 
1.600  feet  in  length;  its  stem  not  being  thicker  than 
the  finger,  and  the  upper  branches  as  slender  as  pack- 
thread. Most  of  the  P.  contain  iodine  in  very  consid- 
erable quantity,  and  some  of  them  are  therefore  much 
need  for  the  manufscture  of  kdp,  particularly  different 

rlee  of  Piteut,  or  Wrack,  and  Laminaria,  or  Tangle, 
account  of  the  soda  which  t|iey  contain,  they  are 
also  valuable  as  a  manure.  Some  of  them  are  es  table 
containing  large  quantities  of  gelatinous  mattar,  as  cer^ 
tain  species  of  Saroanum.  The  medicinal  uses  of  some 
of  them  seem  to  depend  upon  the  iodine  which  they 
contain,  and  which  ft  is  now  considered  preferable  to 
exhibit  in  other  forms,  after  it  has  been  extracted. 
Several  species  of  the  genus /Wiw  contain  mannite;  aa 
P.  vftieuUmu,  nndneui,  eerratut. 

Fv'eaie,  Fa'ealed,  a.  [Lat  fueatut,  pp.  of  fueare, 
to  paint  to  color,  from  fucas,  a  n»nge  for  the  cheeks, 
hence,  anv  disguise  or  deceit]  Painted ;  disguised  with 
paint  —  Disguised  by  false  show. 

Fii*ehow-foo\  in  China.    See  Fook;hoo-poo. 

Faclwia,  ( Ju'the^,)  n.  [After  Leonard  Piiehs,  a  Gei^ 
man  botanist  of  the  16th  century.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
S.  American  plants,  order  Onagrac^m.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  long  tunnel-shaped  four^parted 
colored  calyx.  Its  four  petals,  its  eight  exserted  stamens, 
and  its  long  style.  There  are  many  distinct  species.  P. 
coeeinea  was  the  flrst  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
iB  DOW  one  of  our  commonest  greenhouse  and  window 


Fig.  1062.— FUCU8  tbbiculositi. 


Pig.  1083. — SBBDLXiro  rUCBSIA,  (CMOMMS.) 

shrabs.  It  is  a  very  elegant  pUnt :  the  young  wood  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves  are  tinged  with  purplish-red;  the 
flowers  are  produced  frtMn  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
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ii«ng  In  a  most  gncefnl  manner  by  thread-like  pedan- 
clee ;  the  calyx  ia  tubular,  scarlet,  and  4-lop«d  in  the 
limb ;  the  petals  are  of  a  rich  purple  color ;  the  stamens 
are  numerous,  and,  together  with  the  style,  form  a 
pretty  taasel.  Many  other  species  hare  been  introduced 
into  the  U.  8Uie«,oueof  the  most  beautiful  and  newest 
being  SeedUng  F.,  or  F.  Oolostus  (Fig.  1083) ;  and  an  im- 
mense  number  of  beautiful  Tarietiee  hare  been  derel- 
oped  by  cultiration.  The  fruits  of  several  fuchsias  are 
somewhat  acid,  and  may  be  eaten. 

Facll'«lt«,  n.  (Min.)  Chrome  mica,  or  mica  contain- 
ing chromium.    See  Mica.  .  .     n.v 

Faclno,(LAU  or,)  or  Laoo  di  Colaho,  (/oo<*«'no,)  the 

Erincipal  lake  of  Naplw,  in  the  province  of  Abruuo 
ritra  II.  It  is  10  m.  Ioiir  and  7  broad.  In  1865  it  was 
commenced  to  be  dniinwT,  and  upwards  of  30,000  acres 
of  soil  hare  been  reclalnied.  It  is  the  ancient  ^teinus 
Laeus.  SeeTorlonia*s  work  on  this  sutject  (Rome,  1877). 

Fn'COid,  n.  fLat/ucta,  see  above,  and  Gr.  eidot,  form.] 
(Pm.)  A  fossil  resembling  a  fucus. 

Fa'eoid,  FucoID'A^  a.  Partoking  of  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling,  a  fucus.  .        ,       ^        ^      t 

Fn'eas,  n. ;  jA.  Fu'ct.   {'LkU  ronge,  disguise,  deception.] 
A  paint;  a  dye;  paint  for  the  face;  any  deception  or 
false  pretence. 
"  Women  obat  -  of /Weta  tbia  and  A»««»«  tbst."  —  B.  Jonaon. 
( Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  of  Fucueex,  q.  v. 

Fad'dle,  c  a.  [Btymol.  unknown.]  To  make  Upsy  or 
drunk;  as, /iMM/ed  brains. 

— V.  n.    To  drink  to  excess. 

Fad'dler,  n.  One  who  habitually  drinks  to  excess. 

Fndire*  (/«;»)  interj.  Stuff;  nonsense;— an  exclamar 
tion  of  contempt. 

— n.  A  fabrication;  a  faltiehood ;  a  made-np  story.  (Low.) 

—c.  a.  To  fabricate ;  to  devise.  —  To  foist ;  to  put  in  with- 
out warrant. 

Fae'vo,(Tolea'no  De.)  [8p.,  flre-volcano.l  A  volcano 
"  amaia,  abt  20  m.  W.  of  Voujano  s^Aoua,  the 


of  Guatemala,  abt. 
tocUer-voloano. 
Fo'el,  n.    [0.  Fr.  faayl;  Fr.  feu;  (h)m  Lat.  foeut,  a 
hearth.l    Any  combustible  substance  which  is  used  for 
the  production  of  he>it  constitutes  a  species  of  f^el ;  and 
in  this  extended  sense  of  the  term,  alcohol,  wax,  tallow, 
coal-gas,  oil,  and  other  Inflammable  bodies  which  are 
occasionally  used,  especially  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
as  sources  of  heat  as  well  as  light,  might  be  included 
under  it.    But  the  term/a«I  is  more  properly  limited  to 
coal,  coke,  charcoal,  wood,  and  a  few  other  substances, 
which  are  our  common  »ourc«  of  heal,  and  as  such  are 
burnt  iu  grates,  stoves,  flreplacee,  and  furnaces.     In 
this  country,  as  in  England,  ooal,  from  Its  abundance 
and  cheapneHs,  is  the  fuel  commonly  employed ;  but  in 
other  countries,  an  France,  Germany,  etc.,  wood  i«  much 
used,  either  in  its  original  «Ute  or  in  the  form  of  chai^ 
coal.     But  whatever  substance  be  used,  the  essential 
ultimate  elements  uf  fuel  are  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  and 
the  heat  which  is  evolved  by  their  combustion  is  derived 
fh>m  their  combination  at  high  temperatures  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air;  the  principal  results  or  products  of 
this  combustion   are  carbonic  acid  and  water,  these 
escaping  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  flue  or  chimney 
generally  attached  to  furnaces  and  fireplaces.    It  is 
essential  to  good  and  profitable  fuel  that  it  should  be 
free  from  moisture ;  for  unless  it  be  dry,  much  of  the 
heat  which  It  Kcnerat<»  ia  consumed  In  converting  its 
moisture  into  vapor :  hence  the  superior  value  of  old, 
dense,  and  dry  wood,  to  that  which  Is  porous  and  damp ; 
hence  also  the  greater  quantity  of  beat  evolved  durlne 
the  combustion  of  charcoal  as  compared  with  that  of 
wood,  for  even  the  dry  est  wood  always  retains  a  certain 
quantity  of  water ;  hence  also  coke  gives  out  more  heat 
than  pit-coal,  partly  because  it  is  absolutely  dry,  and 
partly  because  during  the  oombnstion  or  heating  of  coal, 
tar,  oil,  water,  and    inflamraAble    gases  are  evolved, 
all  of  which  carry  off  a  c«rtain  proportion  of  the  heat 
in  a  latent  form.    The  different  kinds  of  pitnsoal  give 
ont  variable  quantities  of  heat  during  their  combus- 
tion ;  upon  an  average,  one  pound  of  coal  should  raise 
60  poundfi  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  its  boiling  point. 
The  heating  power  of  coke  as  compared  with  ooal  is 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  75  to  69:  a  pound  of  good  coke 
heating  from  64  to  66  pounds  of  water  from  32°  to  212°. 
The  value  of  dried  tnrf  and  peat  as  fuel  is  liable  to  much 
rariation,  and  depends  partly  upon  their  density,  and 
partly  upon  their  freedom  from  earthv  impurities.     A 
pound  of  turf  will  heat  about  26  pounds  of  water  from 
32°  to  212°,  and  a  pound  of  dense  peat  about  30  pounds : 
by  compressing  and  drying  peat,  its  value  as  a  fuel  is 
greatly  increased.     The  following  table,  by  Dr.  Ure, 
Bhow«  the  quantity  of  water  raised  fh>m  32°  to  212°  by 
one  pound  weight  of  the  different  combustibles  enumer- 
ated in  the  first  column;  it  also  shows  the  number  of 
pounds  of  boiling  water  which  the  same  weight  of  fuel 
will  evaporaty,  and  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  abso- 
lutely consumed  during  combustion. 


Fliel«  V.  a.    To  store  with  flring-materlal. 

WsU  waierad  sad  wrtl  ftuUd."  —WoUtm. 

Fa  eller,  Fa'der,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  sup- 
plies with  firing-material. 
Fnen'te  de  Ov^aad,  [Sp.,  the  sheep-well.]  a  small 
walled  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cordova.  Mant^f.  Linens, 
woollens,  and  leather.  /\>p.  6.240. 
Faentes  de  Onore,  (foo-ain'tais  dai  o-norai.)  [Sp^ 
the  Fountains  of  Honor.]  A  small  village  of  Spain, 
prov.  Salamanca,  on  the  Portuguese  (tx>ntier,  16  ni.  W. 
of  audad  Rodrigo.  Here,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1811,  took 
place  betw«»en  the  Anglo-Spanish  army  under  Welling- 
ton, and  the  French  under  Blassena,  a  battle  In  which 
neither  army  could  claim  a  decided  advantage. 
Faero.  (/o-ai'ro.)  (Spanish  Hut.)  A  Spanish  term, 
derived  from  the  Lat.  forum,  which  signifies  a  place 
where  Justice  is  adniini»tered ;  and  hence,  jurisdiction. 
From  this  latter  sense  it  came.  In  Spain,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  collections  of  laws;  thus  the  Spanish  edition 
of  iMc  VingottunruM  was  called  the  Fuerojuzgo.  From 
hence  it  came  to  be  applied  specially  to  the  rights  con- 
furred  by  the  crown  on  particular  cities,  the  most  famous 
of  which  were  the  Fuero  of  Leon,  and  that  of  Naxera. 
As  these  civic  righU  were  chiefly  liberties,  concessions, 
privileges,  the  word  fuero  came  to  be  specially  used  In 
thitf  sense,  and  to  denote,  in  particular,  the  entire  body 
of  immunities  and  privile^tes  which  composed  the  con- 
stitutions of  Navarre,  and  the  three  Basque  provinces 
of  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Guipuzcoa.  It  is  in  this  last 
sense  that  the  word  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  the 
fueroi  of  the  other  provinces  and  towns  of  Spain  having 
long  since  become  extinct.  The  subject  has,  in  this 
century,  acquired  a  fresh  importance,  from  haviufc  given 
rise  to  the  revolution  of  1833.  in  the  Basque  provinces, 
which  led  to  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  which 
was  only  terminated  by  Queen  Isabella  and  hor  govern- 
ment, in  1844,  entering  into  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  these  provinces.  These 
rights  are  based  upon  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Visigoths, 
and  were  enveloped  in  the  period  between  the  fall  of  the 
Moors  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  the  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  Spanish  monarchy  nnder  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  The  furros  thus  owed  their  rise  to  the  old 
Gothic  laws,  and  as  they  took  their  form  ftom  the 
struggles  between  the  people  and  their  princes,  they 
differ  considerably  in  the  different  provinces.  In  Biscay, 
for  example,  the  sovereign  has  only  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating the  cnrregidor,  or  chief  magistrate ;  and  even 
his  nomination  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  the  iunU 
of  the  province,  —  a  legislative  body  elected  by  almost 
universal  suffrage,  and  intrusted  with  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  The  inhabiUnto  are  exempt 
fkt>m  all  taxes  and  imposu.  except  such  as  they  vote 
themselves ;  and  claim,  by  virtue  of  pure  Biscayan  de- 
scent, the  privileges  of  Spanish  nobility.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  appear  before  any  tribunal  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  own  territory,  or  to  allow  any  royal  monopoly, 
or  admit  royal  troops  within  their  territory,  or  to  fur- 
nish recruiU  for  the  royal  army. 

Fnerte,  (fwtr'ta^  a  small  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Colombia,  about  86  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Cariagenn. 

Fner'te,  (Bio  de,)  enters  the  Gulf  of  California  from 
the  dept.  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  Lat.  26°  60^  N.,  Lon.  109° 
lO'  W.    See  YiLUk  Dil  Fuirti. 

Faer'te  de  Han  Jo«4,  (da  tan  ho-w.',)  a  town  of  the 
\         ^'      Tl  yriMIc,  abt.  96  m.  N.B.  of  Tecuman. 

F 11 :;  J « .  '  1  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  26 

111  f)  Til  Lai/ mu.  [t  is  36  m.  in  circumference.  Lat.  10° 
N,  Lon.  riV  Sty  K. 

Fu'f?iL«  1'  [It.]  8ameasFuauB.47.  V. 

Fia|rtt'€»lonM,  T.  [Lat. /u^ox,  from /u^a,  a  flight.]  Ply- 
itiu'-r  ni'i^iui;  uwky;  volatile. 

F 1 1  ^<i  'c  I  o  I J  M  r  I  !'*«,  n.  Same  as  Fuo  acitt,  q.  v. 

Fii)(n«-'it>,  *i  \}Sx.fugaciU;  lAi.fugacitat  —  fugax, 
ilutuiii:,  U^mfufftre,  to  flee.]  Act  or  quality  of  flying 
away;  volatility;  uncertainty;  instability. 

FUffa'ro,  n.  [It.]  (Mm.)  A  stop  of  the  flute  kind  in 
French  organs  of  4-feet  pitch,  and  sometimes  of  8-feet 

{>itch,  of  a  small  scale,  made  of  wood  or  tin ;  in  tone  it 
s  as  piercing  as  the  gamba,  but  much  clearer. 

Fuffa'to,  n.  [It.]  (JfM.)  A  composition  in  the  style 
of  a  fugue. 

Fninrer,  (fOd(/ger,)  the  name  of  a  rich  and  illustrious 
famuy  of  Suabia,  descended  from  a  weaver,  who  orig- 
inally lived  in  the  environs  of  Augsburg,  about  1300, 
They  were  at  first  successful  in  selling  clothes,  but  after- 
wards extended  their  dealings,  and  became  merchants, 
accumulating  an  immense  fortune.  Reaching  the  height 
of  their  affluence  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  they  rendered  considerable  services  to  the  em- 
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gard  and  esteem,  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  title-deeds 
and  securities  which  Charles  had  deposited  with  him. 
Several  of  this  family  stiU  exist,  and  Augsburg  owes  its 
position  on  the  continent,  as  a  financial  centre,  to  tlia 
energy  and  talent  of  the  Fuggers. 
Faffh,  (few,)  inUrj.  [Gr.  phewA  An  expressloD  of  ab- 
horrence.   (Generally  written /o/t.) 

*'  Fugh  I  how  ha  ■Unka  of  Spain."— Drydan. 
Fa'irit,  in  Indkmoy  a  township  of  Decator  co.    Bap. 

(1890)  1.606. 
Fa'ffitiTe,  a.  [Yr.fugUif;  Lui.  fugitivuSy  fnm/ugtre, 
to  flee,  to  escape.]  Readily  wafted  by  the  wind ;  voU^ 
tile;  not  tenable;  easily  escaping.  *" Tender  mnd  fugi- 
tive parts."  (IFoodieard.)— Unstable;  unsteady;  fleet- 
ing ;  not  fixed  or  durable ;  temporary ;  em,  fugitive  writ- 
ings.—  Fleeing;  running  from  danger  or  pursuit;  elop- 
ing; escaping. 

*•  thmfugiti—  ParttiUas  foUow."— 5kafci. 
— ^Wandering;  vagabond;  errant. 

A  fu§iti9t  pbytieian."—  rottoa. 
— n.  One  obliged  to  fiee  from  his  country,  or  remote  from 
a  place  where  he  had  some  abode  or  estaldishment,  on 
account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  or  other  circumstances. 
— One  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

"  Or  eatoh  that  aiij  fufitir*  eaUsd  wit.**— Ante 
(Law.)  As  one  State  cannot  pursue  those  who  violata 
Its  laws  into  the  territories  of  another,  the  practice  pre- 
vails among  the  more  enlightened  nations  of  mutually 
surrendering  such  fugitive  to  the  justice  of  the  injured 
State.  This  practice  is  founded  on  national  comity  and 
convenience,  or  on  express  compact.  The  U.  States  rec- 
ognise the  obligation  only  when  it  is  created  by  ex- 
press agreement.  (See  Kxtraditiox.)  As  between  the 
States  of  the  American  Union,  extradition  is  made 
compulsory  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  Art.  iv.  Sec  2, 
which  provides  that  **  a  person  charged  in  any  State  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  fly  from  jna- 
tice  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State  fh>m  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up.  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime.**  In  the  several  States  there  are 
statutory  provisions  or  established  usages  regulating  tha 
procedure  in  such  cases. 
Fn'iri^'v^lyf  "^'v-  ^^  <^  fugitive  mannM". 
Fn'ipitl venees, n.  Readiness  to  flyaway  ;  instability; 
Tolatility ;  fugacity ;  want  of  per8everatt<»  or  durability ; 
unsteadiness. 
Fa'grlemiui*  n.  ;pl.  Fuoutiixir.  Sameas  Fluobui an.  q.T. 
Fnipiie,  (ftwg,)n.  [Vr.  fugue;  Sp.,  It.,  and  Lat/«0<i,a 
flight]  (iff.)  A  composition,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
or  both,  in  which  a  determined  aucceflsion  of  notea, 
called  the  subject,  passes  successively,  and  alternately, 
fh>m  one  part  to  the  other,  according  to  certain  rules  of 
harmony  and  modulation.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
Ibgue ;  vis.,  the  etrid  fugue,  in  which  the  snldoct  is 
given  out  by  one  part  and  answered  by  another,  the 
subject  being  again  repeated  in  the  third  part ;  the  frrr 
fugue,  in  which  the  composer  is  not  so  much  restrained, 
but  is  allowed  to  introduce  ]>assages  not  doeely  related 
to  the  theme ;  the  double  fugue^  in  which  there  are 
two  subjects  occasionally  intermingled,  and  moving  to- 

Sther ;  and  the  inverted  fuauc,  in  which,  as  its  name 
iplies,  the  theme  is  inverted. 
Fa'flTOiiit*  n.  [Vr.fuguiste.]  One  who  composes  fbgnea, 

or  performs  them  extemporaneonsly. 
Foh'-keeiiy  or  Fa-klan,  a  Chinese  prorince.    See 

FoH-Kisir. 
Fnrcimte,  a.  [Lat.yW2cniiN,  a  leTer  or  support]   Sup- 
plied with  fulcmms  or  props. 

(Bot.)    Applied  to  plants  whose  branches  descend  t» 
the  earth,  as  the  banyan. 
Fal  cram,  n. ;  pi.  Fuloka.  or  Fulckitms.    [Lat.  a  bed- 
post, from  ful- 


perors  Charles  Y.  and  Maximilian,  by  makiug  them 
large  advances.  These  princes  bestowed  titles  of  nobil- 
ity on  the  Fugger  family,  and  they  soon  became  con- 
nected with  the  best  blood  of  Germany.  Promoted  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire,  they  did  not  any 
the  more  nefilect  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Their 
riches  were  always  forthcuniing  for  the  improvement  of 
their  birthplace,  AugsbnrK,  where  they  erected  some 
handsome  monuments,  and  fuundcMl  philanthropical  in- 
stitutions. The  best  known  of  them  are  the  three 
brothers*,  Ulric,  James,  anil  Oeorjre:  and,  afterwards, 
Raymond  and  Antony,  both  Bcinn  of  George.  Ulric  re- 
ceived for  his  loans  to  Maximilian  the  countship  of 
Kirchberg,  and  the  seigniory  of  Welssenhorn,  which 
afterwanls  n»mained  in  the  possesion  of  his  family 
He  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning.  —  Antony  and 
Raymond  bore,  to  a  great  extent  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Charles  V.  against  Algeria,  obtaining  from 
him  the  permission  to  coin  money.  One  dav,  at  an  in- 
terview with  the  emperor,  Antony,  as  a  mark  of  his  re- 
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cire.  to  prop,  to 
support.]  A 
prop;  a  support 
(iieeh.)  The 
prop  or  other , 
support  (F,  Fig. 
1084)  by  which 
a  lever  is  sus- 
tained. 

(Bot.)  A  gen- 
eral name  given 
to  several  of  the 
appendages  of 
the  stem  or 
leaves,  which  serre  either  for  support  or  defenoe.  as  ths 
prickle,  hair,  tendril,  stipule. 

Fal'dA,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Rhttngebirga, 
and  after  a  course  of  90  m.  falling  into  the  Werra  near 
Minden. 

FnldA  (fooVda),  a  walled  town  of  Hesse-NasBsn,  on  the 
Fulda,  69  m.  from  Ments,  and  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral.  Maumf.  Woolen 
and  linen  fabric^  eaithenware,  leather,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  (1895)  10,960. 

Fulda,  in  Indiana,  a  post-villsge  of  Spencer  oo. 

Falfll%  Fulfill^  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fulfyUan.]  To  com- 
plete ;  to  accomplish ;  to  perform ;  to  answer  In  execu- 
tion or  event  what  has  been  foretold  or  promised ;  m, 
tofttfJU  a  prophecy. 

"  And  bean  f^OJiUtd  her  promlM  to  the  sktes.**— JfBCeit. 

— ^To  accomplish  or  perform  what  was  conmianded,  in- 
tended, or  desired ;  to  answer,  as  any  desire,  by  compli- 
ance or  gratification ;  to  answer,  as  a  law,  by  obedience; 
tn  carry  Into  effert ;  to  bring  to  pass ;  as,  Xo  fulfil  a  design. 

Fnlfll'ler,  n.  One  who  completes  or  accomplishes. 

Fnlfil'ment,  FvLFiix'MXHT.^cLiii/ui|a,  II.    Aooob». 
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pltebment ;  completion,  m  of  a  prophecy.  —  SxecntioD ; 
pt^rfonnance,  as  of  h  pnimiw  or  threat. 

Fml'ireacjr,  n.  [Lat. /u/pciu,  pp.  of  fulffert^  to  shine.] 
Splendor;  gUtter;  brilliancy. 

Fnl'seiitfa.  [SMabore]  Glittering;  shining;  das- 
sling  ;  exquisitely  bright. 

"  A/klgmU  iUaminaUon."— JToor*. 

Fvl'ceBtly,  adv.  Olltteringly ;  dazzlingly ;  with  ex- 
qalsfte  brifchtness. 

Fiilvor'idae,  n.i>{.  (ZoSl.)  A  family  of  hemlpterons 
Inaects,  popularly  known  as  Lantern-flies,  from  their 
power  of  diffusing  light  in  the  dark,  and  belonging 
mainly  to  tropical  and  sub-tropicHl  regions.  The  Ameri- 
cnn  Lantern-fly  (Fig.  1086)  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
this  family.  The  form  of  this  insect  is  ▼«•  ry  remarkable. 
The  head  is  dilated  in  front,  with  porrt^tf^l  protuber. 
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Fig.  lOdS.  —  AMKEICAN  LAirrXBH-FlT. 

s ;  and  it  is  from  the  hollow  or  lantern  of  the  head 
that  the  light  is  said  to  proceed,  and  from  no  other  part. 
**Two  or  three  of  these  Inflects  put  Into  a  glass  ressel 
afford  light  sufficient  to  read  by,  without  difficulty,  if 
they  be  placed  close  to  the  bed.  Even  when  the  insects 
are  dead,  their  bodies  will  afford  considerable  light, 
though  lees  vivid  than  before ;  and  If  brniited  and  rubbed 
over  the  hands  and  fiKe,  they  become  luminous  in  the 
dark,  like  a  beard  smeared  with  English  phosphorus." 
(Not  UiMt.  Guinea,  Bancroft^ — Madame  Merrian,  in 
her  work  on  the  Insects  of  Surinam,  was  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  this  insect.  **The  Indians,*'  says  she, 
"oace  brought  me,  before  I  knew  that  they  shone  by 
night,  a  number  of  the  lantern-flies,  which  I  shut  up  In 
a  large  wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such  a 
noise,  that  I  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  ordered  a  light  to 
be  brought.  We  soon  found  that  the  noise  came  from 
the  box,  and  opened  it,  but  were  much  alarmed,  and  in- 
stantly let  it  fall  to  the  ground  with  affright,  on  perceiv- 
ing flamee  of  fire  Issue  from  It ;  for  as  many  animals 
came  out,  so  many  flames  appeared.  When  we  found 
this  to  be  the  cause,  we  recovered  from  our  terror,  and 
again  collected  the  insects,  much  admiring  their  splen- 
did appearance.** 

Faliniim'tioil,  n.  [Fr.,  fromLat./tt;^7urattb,fh>m/tt^ 
gur.  a  flash  of  lightning,  froia  fulgtrc,  to  shine,  allied 
to^foorrarv,  to  burn.l  (CkemA  A  sndden  brightening 
of  melted  gold  or  silver  in  tne  cupel  of  the  assayer, 
when  the  last  film  of  vitreous  lead  or  copper  leaves  the 
surface. 

TuVmurit^  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./u^riftw,  pp.  ot/td- 
mtrtrc,  to  strike  with  lightning— /i^^iir,  lightning.] 
{Miner.)  One  of  those  tubes  formed  of  vitrified  sand, 
which  are  found  in  sand-banks,  and  In  soils  consititing 
diiefly  of  silidons  sand,  and  are  attributed  to  the  action 
of  lightning  melting,  and  vitrifying  the  sand. 

Falluuil.  a  parish  of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the 
Thames,  b\^  m.  from  St.  Paul's,  London . 

Fv^lem,  n.  [Lat.,  a  coot.]  (ZodL)  The  Coots,  a  genus 
of  birds,  order  OraUaiore*,  distinguished  by  huring  the 
bill  straight, compressed,  and  extending  into  the  feathers 
of  the  forehead,  forming  a  wide  and  projecting  frontal 
plate ;  and  the  toes  margined  with  semicircular  lobes. 

F«llir'lB^n*«  a.  [Fr.  fuligineux;  Lat  /uliffinau, 
trtnnftUigo,  sooLj  Sooty ;  dark ;  dusky ;  smoky,  or  re- 
seoibTing  smoke. 

Fallc'tBoaslyy  adv.     In  a  smoky,  dusky,  or  sooty 


Fnlimnrt,  a.    Same  as  FoUMAar,  a.  v. 

Fnllx,  n.  {ZoBl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  order  Natatortt; 
has  the  bill  as  long  as  the  feet ;  head,  neck,  body  an- 
terior to  the  shoulders,  tail  and  tail-coverts,  rump,  and 
lower  back,  black ;  tail  rounded,  of  fourteen  feathers ; 
oiM^r  parts  white,  finely  waved  with  black  behind  and 
on  the  sides.  To  this  genus  belong  the  species  popularly 
known  as  Broad-Bill,  Big  Black-Uead,  or  Scaup  Duck, 
Uttle  Black-Head  or  Blue  Bill,  and  Ring-necked  Duck. 

mii,  a.  [A.8./i»«,  from/yUan,  to  fill;  Oer.  wtt.  See 
Piu..]  Filled  to  the  utmost  extent  of  capacity ;  replete; 
baviog  within  its  limits  all  that  it  can  contain ;  as,  a 
fmll  house. — Abounding  with  ;  having  a  large  quantity 
or  abundance ;  supplied :  as,  full  of  weeds.  —  Plump ; 
flu ;  aa,  nfutt  body,  n/uU  habit.  —  Saturated ;  sated. 
**  I  »mfuUv)t  the  barnt-oflRniaft  of  rams."  —  Aoi.  1. 11. 

•^Having  the  mind  or  memory  filled. —Complete;  entire ; 
not  pairtial ;  not  deficient ;  as,  nfttU  band.  —  That  fills, 
•a  a  meal.  —  Strong ;  not  faint  or  attenuated ;  loud ;  dis- 
tinct ;  dear,  as  a  voice. — Mature ;  perfect ;  as,  a  person 
iA  fuU  age.  — Spread  to  view  in  alt  dimensions;  ex- 
hibiting the  whole  surface  or  disk  illuminstod ;  as,  the 
ftM  moon.  —  Abundant;  plenteous;  sufficient;  ade- 
quate; equal,  as  pay  for  work.— Well-fed;  furnished; 
abouDding;  copious;  ample. 

Ihdl  agtt.  (Law.)  The  age  of  twenty-one  of  both  malee 
aDd  femalea,  by  common  law,  generally  adopted  in  the 


U.  States.    In  Termont  and  Ohio,  however,  a  woman  is 
of  full  age  at  eighteen. 

-^n.  Complete  measure ;  utmost  extent;  the  highest  state 
or  degree,  as  of  the  tide. — The  whole ;  the  total. — Sute 
of  satiety.- The  moon's  time  of  having  meridian  light. 

—adv.    Quite ;  to  the  same  degree;  without  abatement  er 
diminution;  with  the  whole  effect ;  exactly;  directly, 
•r.  n.    To  present  a  disk  wholly  illuminated;   as,  the 
moon/(#U<  to-night. 

Fall,  V.  o.  [A.S.futlian,  to  whiten,  to  make  full ;  ful- 
lerf^  a  fuller;  Fr.  fouler,  to  tread;  L.  Lat  fuUart,  to 
thicken  cloth,  from  fullo,  a  fuller.  Allied  to  iir.piUu, 
wool  or  hair  wrought  Into  felt]  To  thicken  cloth  in  a 
mill ;  to  make  compact ;  to  scour,  cleanse,  and  thicken 
in  a  mill. 

— V.  n.  To  become  scoured,  cleansed,  and  thickened  in  a 
mill,  said  of  cloth. 

Fallace,  n.  The  money  paid  for  fulling  or  cleansing 
cloth. 

Fnll'-blOWiiv  a.  Fully  expanded,  as  a  blossom.— 
Fully  distended  with  wind,  as  a  sail. 

Fall  •bottom,  n.    A  wig  with  a  large  bottom. 

Fair-bot'tomed,  a.  Havinga  large  bottom,  as  a  wig. 

Fair-batt,a<ir.    Directly.    (Vulgar.) 

Fnll'-drl  ve,  adv.  At  a  furious  rate ;  us  fast  aa  possible. 

Fnll'er,  n.  A  p««r8on  whose  employment  Is  to  full  cloth. 
{Blackgmith't  Work.)   A  half-round  set  hammer,  used 
for  widening  out  a  piece  of  iron,  and  condensing  the 
particles  thereof. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  original 
of  English  authors,  b.  at  Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1008.  His  first  clerical  appointment  was  that  of 
minister  of  St.  Benet's  parish,  Cambridge,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  popularity  as  a  preacher.  He  afterwards 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Broad  Windsor,  DorseUhlre.  His 
first  literary  production  was  a  poem  entitled  David'i 
Hainout  Sin,  Heartie  Repentance,  and  Heavie  Punieh- 
menL  In  1640  he  published  his  History  of  the  Holy 
War ;  soon  after  which  he  removed  to  London,  and  was 
chosen  lecturer  at  the  Savoy  church,  in  the  Strand.  On 
the  departure  of  Charles  I.  from  London,  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  F.  delivered  a  ser- 
mon at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
midesty's  inauguration  in  1612,  fh>m  2  Samuel  xix.  30— 
**  Yea,  let  them  take  all,  so  that  my  lord  the  king  return 
in  peace,"  which  greatly  offended  the  popular  leaders, 
and  endangered  the  safety  of  the  preacher.  About  this 
time  he  published  his  Holy  and  Profane  Stale..  In  1613 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  Joined  the  king,  but  baring  lost 
his  living  by  sequestration,  and  also  all  his  books,  he 
became  chapUin  to  Sir  Kalph  Hopton,  and  employed 
his  leisure  in  making  collections  relative  to  English  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  He  was  present  at  the  siese  of 
Basing  House,  and  also  at  that  of  Exeter.  Abontl648  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  Walthsm.  In  16. 0  sppeared  his 
Pisgah  Sig'it  of  Palestine,  and  his  Abel  Sfdirirut ;  and 
six  years  later,  his  Church  History  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  his  principal  liter- 
ary work  was  pnblished,  entitled  The  Wortfiies  of  Eng- 
land—ik  production  valuable  alike  for  the  solid  informa- 
tion it  affords  relative  to  the  provincial  history  of  the 
country,  and  for  its  profnsion  of  biographical  anecdote 
and  acute  observation  on  men  and  manners.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  D.D.  and  chaplain  to  the  king. 
Dr.  J^.'s  writings  possess  much  learning,  wit  *d<1  hu 
mor,  with  an  elaborate  display  of  quaint  conceit  —  a 
quality  highly  esteemed  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  one 
which  appears  quite  natural  to  him.  Many  extraordi- 
nary stories  are  told  respecting  his  prodigiously  reten- 
tive memory;  the  following  punning  anecdote,  old  as  it 
is,  and  though  not  strictly  biographical,  is  worth  re- 
peating. Dr.  F.  was,  it  seems,  an  inveterate  punster ; 
but  once  attempting  to  play  off  a  Joke  upon  a  gentleman 
named  Sparrow  hawk,  he  met  with  the  following  retort: 
**  What  is  the  difference,"  said  the  Dr.  (who  was  very 
corpulent),  **  between  an  owl  and  a  sparrow-hawk  ?*'  **  It 
is,**  replied  the  other,  *^ fuller  in  the  hosA,  fuller  in  the 
body,  and  fuller  all  over."    D.  1661 . 

Fnl'lembarir*  in  Illinois,  a  postofflce  of  Dn  Page  co. 

Fall'«r*s  Eartb,  n.  (Min.)  An  earthy,  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  baring,  like  other  soft  aluminous 
ndnerals,  the  property  of  absorbing  grease.  It  I*  used 
to  cleanse  woollen  fabrics  by  remoring  the  grease  and 
oily  matter  by  capillary  attraction.  When  pure,  Its  comp. 
is  silica  45.  alumina  20,  water  26. 
Folder** Stntlon, in  If.  F, apoet-ofllceof  Albany  co. 
Fnller*S-thllltle,  Fuller's  Wked.  a.    The  Teasel,  a 

ftlant  so  called  liecause  its  bristly  heaa  is  used  by  fullei-s 
n  dressing  cloths. 
Fnl'lersvllle,  or  Fullkbville  Iboji  Workb,  In  ArVir 

York,  a  post-village  of  St  Lawrence  co.,  about  28  miles 

S.S.W.  of  Canton. 
Fnl'lerton,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  O.  of  Cherokee  co. 
Fullerton,  in  Cal^omia,  a  P.  O.  of  Orange  c«>. 
Fallerton.  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of 

Vance  co.    Pop.  (1897)  about  1,400. 
Foll'erjr,  n.    The  place  where  the  trade  of  a  fhller  is 

exercised. 
Fall'*eyed,  (JvU1de,)a.  Haring  large,  prominent  eyes. 
Fall'-fkecd,  a.    Haring  a  broad  face. 
Fall'*f1raaKllt,  a.    Laden  or  stored  to  ftilness. 
Fnll'InfT,  n.  The  art  of  cleansing,  scouring,  and  pressing 

stuffH,  cloths,  stockings.  Ac,  to  render  them  stronger, 

firmer,  and  closer;  it  is  also  called  milling,  because 

these  cloths.  Ac.  are  in  fact  scoured  by  a  water-mill. 
Fairin|p*inlll,  n.  An  engine  or  mill,  in  which  cloth 

is  cleansed  by  being  beaten  with  hammers. 
Fnll'-leiiKtIl,  a.    Embracing  the  whole;  extending 

the  entire  length ;  as,  VkfuJUength  portrait. 
Fall'-iiiaiiiied,a.    Completely  furnished  with  men, 

as  a  ship^ 


Follnca*,  n.    Same  as  Fuunns,  q. «. 

Fnl'lonlte,  n.   {Min.)   »ame  as  Okioitb,  o.  v. 

Fuil'-orbed,  a.  Having  the  orb  fully  illuminated, 
as  the  moon ;  like  the  UxW  moon. 

Fall'-imj,  "•  (ift')  The  ordinary  pay  given  in  the 
army  to  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
without  any  deduction  whatever. 

Fllll'-«ollled,a.    Magnanimous. 
K  lill-wood  Springs,  in  Gsoryio,  a  poat-office  ct 
Polk  CO. 

Fal'lj,  adv.  With  fhlneas ;  completely ;  entirely ;  with- 
out lack  or  defect ;  maturely;  abundantly:  copiously; 
amply;  sufficiently;  clearly:  distinctly;  perfectly;  as, 
to  he  fully  persuaded  of  a  fact. 

Fal'fiiar,  n.    {ZoSl.)    See  Pbocellarii>jb. 

Fal'lBlaailt,  a.  [Fr.,  fn*m  Lat.  fulminans.  pp.  of 
fulminart,  from  fulmen,  a  thunderbolt.]  Thundering; 
making  a  noise  like  thunder. 

Fal'mlnate,  r.  n.  [Fr.  fulminer.  See  Supra  ]  To 
lighten  and  thunder:  to  make  a  loud,  sudden  noise,  or  a 
sudden,  sluurp  crack;  to  detonate.  — To  issue  fori  h  ec- 
clesiastical censures,  asif  with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt 
-V.  a.  To  utter  or  send  out,  as  a  denundation  or  censure. 
"  I  eaaaot/HlmiiMla  or  toaltmats  words."  —  Eta^Mfh. 

— ^To  cause  to  explode. 

Fnl'mlnAte,  n.  [hsX.  fulmen,  a  thunderbolt.]  {Chem.\ 
A  compound  of  fulmlnlc  acid  with  a  base.  They  are  all 
more  or  lees  explosive  by  the  action  of  heat  or  friction 
Of  these,  the  F.  of  mercury  and  silver  are  the  most  im- 
portant 

F.  of  Mercury  {Chem.)  is  prepared  by  dissolring  one 
part  of  the  mercury  In  12  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*42,  aided 
by  a  gentle  heat  As  soon  as  the  mercury  is  dissolved, 
add  11  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  -87.  A  brisk  action  will 
ensue,  and  the  solution  will  become  turbid  from  the 
separation  of  crystals  of  the  fulminate.  Dense  white 
clouds  are  also  evolved  at  the  same  time,  which  have  an 
agreeable  odor  from  the  presence  of  nitrons  ether,  alde- 
hyde, and  other  producu  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  alcohol.  Wnen  the  action  has  subsided,  the  vea. 
sel  may  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  fulminate  allowed  to 
settle,  after  which  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  dry  it  must  bo 
handled  cautiously,  as  it  explodes  by  friction  or  percus- 
sion, especially  when  In  contact  witli  particles  of  sand 
or  glass.  It  must  bfi  kept  in  corked  bottles,  lest  it  be 
exploded  between  the  neck  and  stopper.  It  is  also  ex- 
ploded by  heating  to  about  300^,  by  the  electric  spark, 
and  by  contact  with  concentrated  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  This  (Eliminate  is  used  tor  the  filling  of  percus- 
sion-caps. For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  moderate 
its  explosive  property,  since  it  is  too  rapid  snd  viident 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  mixed  with  chlorate  or  nitrate 
of  potash,  and  ground  glass  is  often  added  to  increase 
the  sensibility  of  the  mixture  to  explosion  by  percus- 
sion. The  composition  is  made  in  but  tmall  quantities 
at  a  time,  since  it  is  so  liable  to  explode  under  friction. 
After  being  placed  in  the  cap,  it  is  made  to  adhere  and 
rendered  water-proof  by  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  shell- 
lac  in  alcohol.    Form.  C^W^^fi^. 

F.  of  Silver  is  prepared  by  a  process  similsr  to  that 
for  F.  of  mercury,  but  as  its  explosive  properties  sre 
far  more  violent  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  It  only  In 
minute  quantities.  When  dry,  it  must  be  hsndled  with 
the  greatest  caution.  Nothing  harder  t  ban  paper  should 
be  used  in  manipulating  it  and  It  sbonlcl  be  kept  In 
small  quantities  wrapped  In  paper  in  a  card-board  l>ox. 
It  Is  used  in  detonating  crackers,  which  are  made  by 
twisting  up  a  particle  of  the  F.  in  a  piece  of  their  paper 
with  some  fragments  of  crushed  pebble.  If  a  particle 
of  the  F.  be  placed  on  a  glass  plate  and  touched  with  a 
glass  rod  dipped  In  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  detonnte  and 
leave  a  deposit  of  silver  on  the  glass.  The  explosion 
of  this  F.  may  be  compared  with  that  of  mercury  by 
heating  equal  quantities  upon  thin  copper  or  platinum 
foil,  the  F.  of  mercury  will  explode  with  a  slight  puff, 
and  not  injure  the  foil;  that  of  silver  will  give  a  loud 
crack  nnd  rend  a  hole  In  the  metal. 

Fnl'minatiiiirf P-  «•  Thundering ;  crackling \  explod- 
ing; detonating. 

— Hurling  menac(>s  or  censures. 

F.  (^Ad  {Chem.)  is  obtained  as  a  buff  precipitate 
when  ammonia  Is  added  to  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold.  It  explodes  violently  when  heated.  Fifrm.  AuOt 
2NH,H0.  —  F.  PlaHnum  is  obtained  by  dissolTing  bin- 
oxide  of  platinnm  In  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing 
the  solution  with  excess  of  ammonia,  when  it  falls  as  a 
black  preclpHate.  which  detonates  violently  st  abt  400° 
Fahr.  Ibrm.  NH,Pt.4IIO.  — /*.  Silrer.  When  moist  oxide 
of  silver  is  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  houre,  it  becomes  blnck 
and  acquires  dangerous  explodve  properties.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  nitride  of  silver.  Form.  AgjN.  These  com- 
pounds must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fulminates, 
which  are  compounds  of  the  metals  with  a  true  acid. 

Fnlmlim'tlon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fulminatio.  See 
Supra.]  A  thundering;  a  detonation.— Denunciation 
of  censure  or  threats,  as  by  Papal  authority ;  anathema 
or  excommunication.  —  The  explosion  of  certain  chem- 
ical preparations. 

Farmlnatory,  a.  [¥r.  fulminatoire.]  Thundering; 
striking  terror  or  horror. 

Fnlmin'eons,  a.   Belonging  to  thunder. 

Fulmin'lc  Add,  n.  [Lat  fulmen,  a  thunderbolt, 
from  the  noise  produced  by  the  explosion  of  its  com- 
pounds.] (Ch^m.)  An  acid  corresponding  in  its  ulti- 
mate composition  with  cyanic  add.  but  never  obtained 
in  a  separate  state.  Combined  with  the  oxides  of  the 
metals  It  forms  a  series  of  very  explosive  compounds 
called  fulminates. 

Fol'ncM,  FoUnMM,  h.  SUte  of  being  filled  so  aa  ta 
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leaTtt  DO  part  empty  or  Tiuxnt :  ftate  of  abounding  or 
being  in  great  plenty ;  HbiindMuce ;  cupiousneae ;  pleni- 
tude ;  completeneM ;  perfecliou ;  repletion ;  satiety ; 
plenty ;  wealth ;  altlut«iice ;  eirelling,  as  of  the  soiU ; 
Urgeneas;  extent;  loudneee;  force  of  eoand*  such  aa 
mis  the  ear;  as, /uZimm  of  ioy.fuUust  of  body,  Ac. 

Fnlaome,  (ful'sum^)  a.  [A.S.  /ai,  /out,  and  the  term 
iome.]  Kauk;  groes;  disgusting;  nauseous;  as, /uiiome 
flattery. 

Wul'motnely*  ado.    Rankly:  nauseously:  grossly. 

Fal'sonieneflS,n.  Nauseousness ;  ofTensive  groesness. 

Fnl'ton,  UoBERT,  an  American  inventor  and  engineer, 
celebrated  as  being  the  introducer  of  steam-navigation, 
was  B.  of  Irish  deHuent,  in  Lancaster  co.,  Penna^  in  1766. 
Xarly  in  life  he  manifestnd  a  taste  for  painting,  and  pur^ 
posing  to  adopt  it  as  a  pntfession,  he  repaired  to  England 
to  study  under  Benj.  Went  In  thnt  country,  however, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 


Fig.  1086.  —  robkrt  ruLTOW. 

(q.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  canal  system  of  Great  Britain, 
who  induced  F.  to  abandon  art,  and  take  to  the  study 
of  mechnnical  science.  This  nobleman  was  at  the  time 
engaffed  in  a  scheme  of  steam-navigation,  which  ho 
imparted  to  F.  The  latter  visiting  Birmingham  was 
bruuKht  Into  cominnnication  with  the  celebrated  Jamen 
Wntt  ((/.  v.),  who  had  just  succeeded  in  his  groat  improve- 
ment of  the  steam-engine,  with  the  construction  of 
which  F.  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  during  bis 
stay.  Al»out  this  time  he  invented  a  machine  for  spin- 
ning flax,  and  another  for  making  ropes,  for  which  he 
obtained  patents  in  England.  In  1796  he  published  a 
treatise  on  the  improvement  of  canal-navigation.  From 
1707  to  1804  he  resided  in  Paris  with  Mr.  Joel  Barlow, 
the  American  representative  at  the  French  court.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  invented  a  submarine  or  plunging 
boftt,  called  a  TorpfAo,  designed  to  be  used  in  naval  war- 
fare. He  invited  the  attention  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  his  invention,  and  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul, 
appointed  Volney,  La  Place,  and  Monge,  as  a  commission 
to  examine  it.  Several  experiments  were  made  in  1801 
In  the  harbor  of  Brest  He  could  easily  descend  to  any 
depth,  or  rise  to  the  surface;  and  where  there  was  no 
strong  current,  the  boat  was  quite  obedient  to  her  helm 
while  under  water.  On  one  occasion,  he  remained  in 
the  torpedo  several  feet  below  the  surfioice  for  more  than 
four  hours ;  but  the  motion  of  the  boat  while  submerged 
was  verv  slow,  and  it  was  clearly  unequal  to  the  stem- 
ming of  a  strouK  current.  The  French  government  de- 
clined to  patronise  the  project,  and  F.  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  the  English  ministry,  who  also  appointed  a 
commission  to  test  the  merits  of  his  torpedo.  He  ap* 
pears,  however,  to  have  received  but  little  encourage- 
ment, and  in  1806  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Having  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  fUnds  by  Rob- 
ert LivingMton.  who  had  been  American  ambassador  at 
Paris,  F.  had  the  satisfaction  of  proving,  in  1807,  that 
■team  could  be  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  with 
entire  success,    ills  achievement  excited  universal  ad- 


steamboat,  called  Tfu  CUrmmU  (of  140  feet  keel  and 
16>^  feet  beam,  see  Fig.  1087).  made  a  progri^  on 
the  Hudson  of  6  miles  an  hour.  Uis  secuud  large 
boat  on  the  Hudson  was  the  Oar  cf  Nuptumt^  and 
was  built  in  1807.  He  afterwards  built  other  steam- 
vessels,  one  of  them  a  frigate  which  bore  his  name.  His 
reputation  became  established,  and  his  fortune  was  rap- 
idly increasing,  when  his  patent  fur  steam-vessels  was 
disputed,  and  bis  opponents  were  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree successful.  Though  an  amiable,  social,  and  liberal 
man,  the  anxiety  and  fretfulneas  occasioned  by  the  law- 
suits about  his  patent  rights,  together  with  his  enthu- 
siasm, which  led  him  to  expoee  himself  too  much  while 
directing  his  workmen,  impaired  his  constitution,  and 
he  died  at  the  early  age  of  48  in  1816.  His  death  was 
recognised  as  a  public  calami^,  and  occasioned  extraor^ 
dinary  demonstrations  of  national  mourning.  In  1846 
Congress  passed  an  Act  appropriating  $76,300  in  full  of 
the  claims  of  F.  against  the  United  States  for  inventing 
floating  steam-batteries,  superintending  the  construction 
of  the  steam-frigate  FuUon,  and  for  the  great  benefits 
conferred  on  the  country  by  his  improvements  in  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation. 

Farton,  in  Arkamas,  a  N.  co.,  liordering  on  Missouri; 
oywo,  G49  sq.  m.  Bivtn.  White  river  and  its  tributariei. 
Smt/ocs,  hilly ;  soO,  fertile.  Cap.  Salem.  Pop-  (1890) 
10,984. 

—A  post-town  of  Hempstead  oo.,  on  the  Red  river,  about 
140  m.  S.W.  of  Little  Rock.    Pop.  (1890)  337. 

Furton,  in  Georgia^  a  N.W.  co.;  area,  about  166  sq. 
m.  Riven.  Chattahoochee  river,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  JS^ti/oee,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.   Cop.  Atlanta. 


Ptm.  (1897)  about  1-24,000. 
FnUf 


^^.1087.  —  THl  CUCRlfOIfT. 
(Tb*  lint  neun-paeket  in  the  world ) 

miration,  and  fh>m  that  time  steamboats  were  rapidly 
maltlplied  on  the  waters  of  the  United  States.    His  first 


usion,  in  iUiaotf,  a  W.  co.;  are<i,  about  870  sq.  m. 
Riven.  Illinois  and  Spoon  rivers.  Otter,  Putnam's,  and 
Copperas  creeks.  Surface^  nndulating ;  $oU,  very  feilile. 
Min.  Coal.     Ct^.  Lewistown.    Pop.  (1890)  43,110. 

— A  village  of  Fulton  co. 

— Au  important  town  of  Whitesides  co.,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  2  m.  above  Cninton,  la.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,6(K). 

FoltOlIt  in  Iiidianoj  a  N.  co. ;  area,  atiout  380  sq.  m. 
Riven.  Tippecanoe  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level; 
joO,  ferUle.  Min.  In.n.  Cap.  Rochester.  Pop.  (1890) 
16,746. 

— A  township  of  Fountain  co. 

—A  poet-village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  16  m.  KJ^.E.  of 
Loganspoit. 

Fulton,  in  /oieo,  a  poet-village  of  Jackson  co.,  about 
28  m.  S.  of  Dubuque. 

— A  poet-ol9ce  of  Jackson  co. 

—A  township  of  Muscatine  co. 

—A  township  of  Webster  co. 

Fulton,  in  KoMJuu,  a  poet-offlce  of  Bourbon  oo. 

Fnlton,  in  KentMcky^  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Missouri 
and  Tennessee:  area,  about  190  sq.  m.  Riven.  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  some  small  streams.  Swrfojce,  diverri- 
fled ;  900,  fertile.    Cap.  Hickman.    Pop.  (1890)  10,005. 

Fulton,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Barry  co.,  about  130 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

Fulton,  in  MimMippi,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ita- 
wamba CO.,  on  the  TomUigbee  river,  about  210  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Jackson. 

Fulton,  in  JftMouri,  a  city,  capital  of  Calloviray  oo.,  altout 
2(»  m.  N.E.  uf  JelTersou  City.  It  contains  the  State 
Institute  for  education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  State 
LunaUc  Asylum.    Pop.  (1890)  4,324. 

Fulton,  in  iivrth  Carolina,  a  poet-township  of  Davie  co., 
•on  the  Yadkiu  river,  about  110  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Fulton,  in  Hew  York,  an  E.N.E.  oo. ;  area,  about  567 
sq.  m.  Riven.  Sacandaga  river,  and  E.  Canada  creek. 
Sar/aee,  uneven ;  toil,  fertile.  Oovmty-tat,  Johustuwn. 
Pop.  (1890)  37,660. 

—A  former  postofflce  of  Orange  co. 

—A  poet-village  of  Oswego  co.,  on  the  Oswego  river,  about 
26  m.  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

— A  township  of  Schoharie  co. 

Fnlton,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Michigan  : 
arta,  about  402  sq.  m.  Riven.  Bean  creek,  and  otlier 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Otp. 
Wauseun.-   Pop.  (1890)  22,023. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  Ohio 
river.  Just  above  Cincinnati,  of  which  it  was  a  suburb 
and  now  furms  the  17th  ward. 

— See  Canal  Fulton. 

Fnlton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Mary- 
land: area,  about  4:i5  sq.  m.  Riven.  Conoloway  and 
Licking  creeks.  Surface,  mountainous ;  sot/,  in  the  val- 
leys fertile.     Cap.  McConnelsburg.    Pop.  (1890)  10^37. 

— A  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  containing  tlie  poet-olfice 
known  as  Fulton  House. 

—A  village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  22  m.  S.E.  of  PitUburg. 

Fnlton,  in  South  CaroUna,  a  post-township  and  hamlet 
of  Clarendon  co..  40  m.  E.S.K  of  Columbia. 

Fnlton^  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  I^iuderdale  co., 
abt.  33  m.  N.  of  Memphis. 

Fulton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Rock  county,  about  35  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Bladi- 
son. 

Fnlton,  in  W.  Ftr^m'a,  a  village  of  Ohio  co. 

Fnl'ton  €«n'tre,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Rock  co., 
abt.  27  m.  S.E.  of  Madison. 

Ful'tonham.  in  New  York,  a  post-vlllMge  of  Schoharie 
CO..  abt.  35  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Fnl'tonliani,  or  Vnlontown,  in  Ohin,  a  post 
village  of  Muskingum  co.,  abt.  57  m.  E.  of  Colurabua 

Ful'ton  House,  in  Btnnsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lancaster  co. 

Ful'ton  I^aken,  in  New  York,  a  chain  of  small  lakes 
in  Hamilton  and  Herkimer  cos.,  connected  with  Moose 
River  by  short  outlets. 


Fnl'fon  Sta'tlon,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Fulton  ool 

Fnrtonvllle,  in  New  York,  a  postrvUlage  of  Montr 
gomery  co.,  abt.  46  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Fnl'Tik,  an  ambitious  woman  of  Rome,  who,  after  beinc 
twice  married,  became  the  wife  of  Mark  Antony.  When 
Cicero's  head  bad  been  cut  ofl*  by  order  of  Antony,  ebo 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  her,  ami  with  the  greatest 
barbarity  bored  the  orator's  tongue  with  her  golde* 
bodkin.  Antony  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  npos 
which  she  attempted  to  persuade  Augustus  to  take  up 
arms  against  her  husband.  When  this  scheme  did  not 
succeed  she  retired  into  the  East,  where  Antony  recetved 
her  with  great  coldness.  This  totally  broke  her  heart; 
and  she  soon  after  died,  about  40  b.  c.  —  See  AicTOirr. 

—Also,  a  woman  who  discovered  to  Ocero  the  deaigxis  of 
Cataline  and  his  brother  conspirators. 

Fnt'vld,  Fnl'vonil,  a.  [LB,i./tavidus,fulrus.]  Tawny; 
dull  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  gray  and  brown. 

Fnl'vtns,  a  name  common  to  some  eminent  Roinana, 
the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  a  senator.  Intimata 
with  Augustus.  He  disclosed  the  emperor's  secrets  to 
his  wife,  who  made  them  public  to  all  the  Roman  ma- 
trons; and  for  this  he  received  so  severe  a  rvprimaiid 
fh>m  Augustus,  that  he  and  his  wife  hanged  themselvr* 
in  despair. — Nobojor,  Sol.,  a  Roman  consul,  who  went 
to  Africa  after  the  defeat  of  Reguhis.  He  was  suoceestol 
in  several  conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians,  bat  was 
shipwrecked  on  his  return  with  200  Roman  ships. 

Fuma'clOUS,  a.  Smoky;  — hence,  fond  of,  or  given 
to,  smoking;  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  smoking. 

Fnmn'do,  n.  [Sp.,  »p.  of fumar;  lMt.fumare,  to  ernoke, 
from  fumus,  smoke.J  A  smoked  fish. 

Fn'magre,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat./utNa^'ttin,  from  /trsiiu, 
smoke.J  Hearth-money ;  a  tax  fonperly  chargeable  on 
every  fireplace  in  a  house. 

Fu'nmrnte,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the  union 
of  fumaric  acid  with  a  base. 

Fumn'rla,  n.  VLaUfumtu,  smoke.]  {BoL)  A  genus  of 
plants,  type  of  the  oitler  FrMABiACZJt,  q.  v. 

Fumnria'cete,  Fnme'-worta,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  Thm 
Fumitory  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Berberales, 
consisting  of  15  genera  and  about  110  species,  principally 
occurring  in  thickets  and  waste  places  in  the  temperate 
latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  amooth 
herbs,  with  a  watery  Jnice,  and  alternate,  exstipulate, 
much-divided  leaves;  flowers  very  irregulsr  and  uusyaii-> 
metrical,  purple,  white,  or  yellow:  sepals  V.  dedduons; 
stamens  bypogynous,  usually  6,  diadelphous.  or  4  dis- 
tinct, always  opposite  to  the  petals;  ovarj'  superior, 
with  parietal  placentas;  oviil(>8  borixontal,  amphitropaL 
The  Fumariacftt  iHMsees  slightly  bitter,  acrid,  astringent, 
diaphoretic,  and  aperient  properties.  Some  species  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  greenhouses.  Of  tbeca 
the  most  important  are  Corydalit  voiilif  and  Lioin- 
tra  spectabilis,  which  have  %ery  showy  but  scentleaa 
flowers.  The  common  Fumitory  (Fumaria  officinalis) 
is  a  very  frequent  weed  in  gardens  and  corn-fielda, 
and  of  rather  delicate  and  beinutiful  appcarani  e.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  in 
scorbutic  affections,  chronic  eruptions,  Ac 

FnmAr'lc  Add,  n.  {Chem.\  An  acid  found  in  the 
plant  called  Fumatorv  {Fumaria  officinalis).  Obtained 
also  by  decomposing  malic  acid. 

Fu'mnrole,  n.  [lt.^un<arr)2a,from/iaRn;  Lat./ttat«t, 
smoke.]  A  hole  from  which  smoke  issuee  in  a  sulphur- 
mine  or  volcano. 

Fn'nintorjr,  Fn'mtter,  Fn'mitory,  n.  [Fr. 
funuterre;  Lat.  fumuslerrse — fumta,  smoke,  and  Urra, 
the  ground.]  (BoO  See  FuM ariacsjb. 

Fnm'ble,  v.  n.  [Dan./oMm«2eii ;  Sw./omJa,  to  handle 
feebly.]  To  grope  about ;  to  attempt  or  handle  awkwardly, 
inefllciently.or  bunglingly ;  to  act  with  imbecile  efforts; 
as,  "to /umMe  in  a  notion."  (Cudwt^rth.)  —  To  seek  or 
grope  about  awkwardly,  or  in  perplexity ;  as,  **  to/ionUc 
for  an  excuse."  {Dryden,)  —  To  handle  much;  to  plaj 
childishly ;  to  turn  over  and  over. 

"  I  saw  htm/WaiU«  wUh  the  theeu."— Aate. 

— V.  a.  To  manage  awkwardly. 

Funil»ler,  n.  One  who  sropes  or  manages  awkwardly. 

Funi'blinir«P<i'  Groping;  managing  awkwardly. 

Fnm'bllnvlj'.  adv.  In  an  awkward  manner. 

Fnme,n.  \¥T.fuw£e.;  Lat./vinu«, smoke.]  Ta)K)r  finom 
combustion,  as  from  burning  wood  or  tobacco;  volatile 
matter  ascending  in  a  dense  InMiy ;  exhalation  from  tb« 
stttmai-h,  as  of  liquor.  —  Rage;  heat,  as  of  passion. — 
Idle  conceit ;  vain  imagination. 
'*AU  thai  may  lesoi  to  bare  a  shew  oXfitmes  and  faaoMs.'*— *«eea. 

— V.  n.  To  throw  off  vapor,  as  in  combustion ;  to  yield 
vapor  or  visible  exhalations ;  to  pass  off  in  vapora.  — To 
be  in  a  rage ;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

— v.a.  To  dry  in  smoke;  to  ftimigate;  to  perfnma;  to 
disperse  or  drive  away  in  vapors. 

''  She/%Mi'd  the  temples  with  an  od'rou  flame."— DryvlfM. 

Fumeleaa,  a.  Void  of  fiime. 

Fn'met,  n.  [Lat./mta,  dung.]  The  dung  of  the  deer. 

Fn'met,  Fnniett«',  n.  [Fr..  odor,  fume  of  wine  or 
meat.]    The  stench  of  meat  when  over-long  kept. 

Fn'mid,  a.  [Lat.  fumidus,  from  /umus,  smoke.]  Ta- 
porous:  smoky. 

"  a  crsM  and  fumid  exhalation."— Jroirwa 

Fumtd'ity,  Fd'midnxss,  n.  Smokiness ;  tendency  to 
smoke. 

Fnmirerons,  a.  [Lat.  fvmus,  smoke,  and  /snv,  to 
bear.]    Smoke-producing. 

Fumirnirist,  n.  [Vt.  Jwmif^. ;  Lat  /Wmtu,  smok^ 
and  fugavf,  to  drive  avray,  to  dissipate.]  Whoever,  oc 
whatever,  dissipates  smoke  or  ftimes. 

Fn'mlipAte,  v.a.  [Fr.  fttnUger;  Lat.  figmigart—fm 
mus,  smoke,  and  agere,  to  drive.]    To  perfbme. 

••  With  (Tsfrant  thyma.  that  fU3L/Ve<M% 'W^**'^ 
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^To  apply  smoke  to :  to  «xpoM  to  amoke  or  gu ;  to  puri- 
fy frtMii  infection,  Ac. ;  to  medicate  or  beal  by  Tapora. 

FHMl«a'ilon,  n.  {L.l^t./umigatio.]  (Hygiene.)  Apro- 
ceas  by  which  tha  foul  gMaea  ur  impure  air  of  a  room 
are  diainfected  or  purifl«d.  Any  aubatance  burnt,  or 
generated  by  heat,  nime,  or  f  moke,  ia  a  F. ;  in  thia  man- 
ner the  burning  of  iuceuae,  paatila,  the  Tapora  of  vin- 
egar given  off  by  a  hot  ahovul,  the  igniting  of  feathera 
or  brown  paper,— «ach  and  all  belong  to  the  claaa  of  what 
are  called  agcnto  of  fumigation.  8u<*h  things,  however, 
in  general  only  overi)Ower  a  previous  odor  by  another 
more  potent  or  unwholeyme  than  the  flrat,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, leaa  perfect  tnan  thoae  agents  which  decom- 
pose the  gaaea  on  which  the  noxious  smell  depends.  See 
DisiXFxcTJiirra. 

Fll'nilljr«  adv.    In  a  smoky  manner. 

Fo'aklnf ,  p.  a.  Bmitting  vapors ;  ns,  a  fuming  dung- 
bill.—  Raging  ;  aa,  to  be  in  a  fuming  passion. 

F.Wfuors.  (Chem.)  Certain  compounds  which  exhale 
visible  fumes,  or  in  common  language  tmoke^  when  ex- 
posed to  air,  were  so  called  by  the  old  chemisU.  Boyle' $ 
fuming  liquor  is  sulphuret  of  ammonium;  CadePt  fu- 
ming liquor  is  an  arsenical  compound,  now  termed  oxide 
of  kakodyU;  the  fuming  liquor  of  lAbaviu*  is  the  an- 
hydrous bichloride  of  tin. 

Fn'mlncly,  adr.    In  a  rage;  angrily. 

Fn'mishnem*  i».    Anger ;  rage ;  vexation ;  passion. 

Fa'nili«r«  Fu'mitort,  n.    Same  as  Fumatort,  q.  v. 

Fmn^ntel,  n.  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass; 
a  liinny  or  mule. 

Fnmos'ltjr,  n.    The  state  of  being  fumid. 

Fn'mous,  Ko'mt,  a.  [Fr/uamtx;  Lat./umonu.]  Pro- 
ducing fumes;  vaporous. 

"  And  paired  the/bmir  god  fhmi  oat  his  brsast."— Drjrdca. 

Fan, ».   [A.  8.  /ean,  g^fean^  joys,  pleasures,  jrf.  of /ra, 
gtfea^  from  fegan^fatgan^  to  be  glad.]    Sport;  the  per- 
ception or  enjoyment  of  drollery  and  oddity ;  frolic ; 
mirthful  drollery :  merriment.  (Colloq.) 
"  Deo'i  miod  toe.  tboof  h.  for  all  my  /Wn  and  jokes, 
Toa  bards  aiaj  ftnd  u»  bloodx,  (ood-oator'd  folka."  — JTorv. 

Faaani'balat««  v.n.  [Lat./ttn»u,arope,andaa»frufe, 
to  walk.1    To  walk  on  a  rope. 

FuManiDn  la'ilon,  n.   The  act  of  walking  a  rope. 

Fnnaoi'balalorjr,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  act  of  walk- 
ing a  rope. 

Fanaoi'balcK  Fanambaliis,  n.  [See  Sitpra.]  One 
who  walks  or  dances  upon  a  rope. 

Fanchal.  {foon'shal,)  the  capital  and  seaport  of  the 
isUnd  of  Madeira,  situated  in  tne  centre  of  a  large  bay 
on  the  8.  coast ;  Lat.  32°  7'  N.,  Lon.  10°  64'  W.  It  is  ir- 
retrobu-ly  built;  the  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  ill-paved, 
atid  dirty.    An  old  castle,  which  commands  the  roads. 


stands  on  the  top  of  a  steep,  black  rock,  called  lyto  Rock, 
snrrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  The  entire  pro- 
duce of  the  island,  consisting  mostly  of  wine  and  sweet- 
nmts,  is  exported  from  F.  f^fp.  20,000,  among  whom 
are  many  Bn^liah,  French,  Portuguese,  and  mulatto  and 
nesrro  freednien.  —  See  Madkira. 

Faaefion,  (funi-'.shnn,)  n.  [Yr.fonetion  ;  hut.  functio, 
ttom  funqi,  to  perform,  to  accomplish.]  Discharge ;  per- 
formance ;  execution. 
"  A  eommoner  io  tb«  funetton  of  his  pabUe  ealllnc.**— A»(^. 

•Office  or  employment;  duty;   business;  charge;  post; 
place. 

"  Th«  doable /Wucfton  of  the  goddess."  —  AadUon. 

«-Poweror  faculty,  animal  or  intellectual. 

"  The  oomnioo  fUnetion*  of  life."  —Arhutknoi. 
(Physiol.)  The  proper  office  of  any  organ  in  the  ani- 
lual  or  vegetable  economy.  Thus  the  function  of  the 
lachrymal  gland  is  to  secrete  teara;  of  the  liver,  to  se- 
crete bile;  of  the  stomach,  g:as trie  juice,  the  fluid  to  di- 
gest the  food.  The  three  most  important  of  all  the  func- 
tion, as  those  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  are  called 
the  rital  functions,  from  being  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  living  I Kxly. 

(Math.)  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  F.  of  another,  or 
of  several  others,  when  its  value  depends  upon  those  of 
the  latter.  Thus  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  a  F.  of  its  3 
sides,  and  jr=a  +  frx  +  c^  is  a  /*.  of  a.  h,  c,  and  r.  Func- 
tions receive  distinctive  names  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  dependence  above  referred  to.  Thus  the  F.  above 
written  is  said  to  be  an  algebraical  F.  of  t,  since  y  is  ob- 
tainable from  X  by  the  performance  of  a  limited  and  defi- 
nite nnml>er  of  algebraical  operations.  Log  x,  sin  x,  a*, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  be  trantcmdental  func- 
tions of  X,  and  for  obvious  reasons  receive  the  distinctive 
names  nf  logarithmic,  trigonometrical,  and  exponential 
ftinctions. 

Fiine'Uoiial,  a.   Relating  to  some  office  or  function ; 


— Performed  by  the  ftinctions,  as  of  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies. 

Fanc'ilonallBe,  v.  a.  To  assign  to  some  duty  or  office. 

Fanc'ilonalljr,  adv.    By  means  of  the  functions. 

Fonc'tlonarjr,  n.  [Ft.  fonetionnaire.\  One  who  dis- 
charges any  duty  or  service ;  one  who  holds  a  public  of- 
fice of  trust. 

Fond,  n.  [Fr.  fond;  It.  fondo;  htit.  fundus,  ground, 
bottom,  foundation, — allied  to  l^i.  funda,  a  sling,  a 
casting-net,  a  money-purse,  and  Or.  sphendow,  a  band- 
age.] A  stock  or  capital.  **  He  performs  all  this  out  of 
his  own  fund"  (Dryden.) —  Honey  lent  to  government, 
constituting  the  stock  of  a  national  debt,  for  which  in- 
terest is  paid ;  (mostly  in  the  plural ;)  as,  the  funds  have 
fallen.  —  Money  or  income  destined  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  a  public  debt,  or  for  the  support  of  some 
permanent  object.  —  Abundance;  ample  stock  or  store. 
Funds,  iPuUic)    See  National  Dkbt. 

— V.  a.  To  provide  and  appropriate  a  fund  for  paying  the 
interest  of,  as  a  debt.  — To  place,  as  money  in  a  fund. 

Fond'able,  a.  That  may  be  converted  into  a  fund,  or 
interest-bearing  investment. 

Fnn'dameni,  n.  [Vr.fondement;  h^Lfundamentum, 
from  fundare,  to  found,  from  fundus,  the  bottom.]  The 
seat ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  its  aperture;  the 
anus. 

Fnndamenf  al,  a.  [Pr.  fondamentoL  See  above.] 
Serving  for  the  foundation ;  essential ;  important;  neces- 
sary ;  primary ;  leading ;  as,  ^fundamental  cause,  fun- 
eUimenlal  laws. 

(Mus.)  A  term  applicable  to  either  a  chord  or  to  a 
note :  to  the  former,  when  its  lowest  component  part  Is 
the  note  on  which  the  harmony  is  founded ;  and  to  the 
latter,  when  it  is  both  the  lowest  constituent  part  of  a 
chord  and  the  note  from  which  the  harmony  is  really 
and  nominally  derived. 

— n.  A  leading  or  primary  principle,  nile,  law,  or  article, 
which  serves  as  the  groundwork  of  a  system ;  an  essen- 
tial ;  as,  the  fundamentals  of  faith. 

"Men  who  agree  Id  aU/tendaaMnlate."— Arf/k. 

Fondamen'tAlly,  adv.  Primarily;  originally ;  es- 
sentially ;  at  the  foundation. 

Fond'cid,  p.  a.  Placed  in  the  public  funds ;  aa,  funded 
property. —  Furnished  with  funds  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of;  as,  Sk  funded  debt. 

Fnndliolder,  n.  One  who  has  property  invested  in 
public  securities. 

Fon'dl,  or  FuNDUNOi,  n.    {Bot.)    See  RASPALtm. 

Fund'lnfl^,  j>.  a.    Providing  ftinds  fur  payment  of  the 
interest  upon;  as,  a  funding  system.  —  Investiug  in 
public  securities. 
F.  system.   {Bol.  Economy.)    See  Natiohal  Dibt. 

FondleMha.    Destitute  of  funds. 

Fnn'dus,  n.  [Lat.,  a  basis.]  {Anat.)  The  base  of  any 
cone-shaped  organ. 

Fan'dy,  (Bay  of,)  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  Novu  tScotia  and  New  Brunswick.  It  is  abt. 
170  m.  long,  and  fh>m  30  to  60  m.  wide.  Opening  into 
it  are  Cbignecto  Bay  and  Mines  Channel  at  the  N.  e.x- 
tremity,  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay  near  its  mouth.  It 
receives  the  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  and  though 
very  deep,  navigation  is  dangerous.  The  tide  rises  here 
to  the  height  of  71  ft.,  rushing  with  great  and  danger- 
ous rapidity. 

Ftlnen,  [Dan.  F)fen,]  an  island  of  the  Danish  archi- 
pchigo,  separated  from  Jutland  by  the  strait  called 
Little  Belt;  Lat.  bet.  55°  V  and  bSP  38'  N.,  Lon.  bet. 
Q*' 44' and  10°  63' E.  ^rea,  1,123  sq.  m.  Its  shores  are 
deeply  indented ;  its  interior  is  undulating,  and  there 
arc  numerous  lakes,  streams,  and  marshes.  The  soil  is 
productive.  Products  are  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruit. 
Ejrp.  Corn,  cattle,  horses,  honey,  fruit,  lard,  butter, 
leather.  It  trades  principally  with  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. It  forms  with  other  islands  a  prov.  of  Denmark, 
q.  r.  Its  chief  towns  are  Odensee,  the  cap.,  Svendborg, 
and  Nyelwrjr.    i^.  200,000. 

Fn'neral,  n.  [Fr.  funlraiUes ;  L.  Lat  funeraUa,  cere- 
monies observed  at  an  interment,  from  funus,  funeris, 
the  procession  formed  to  escort  the  corpse  to  the  tomb, 
from  funale,  a  wax-torch,  from  funis,  a  rope,  —  torches 
or  links  being  made  of  rope  with  wax  or  resin  about  it. 
These  were  necessary,  the  funerals  among  the  ancient 
Romans  being  obser>-e<l  at  night.]  The  solemnisation 
of  a  burial ;  a  funeral  procession :  burial ;  interment ; 
the  ceremony  of  burying  a  dead  body ;  obsequies ;  as, 
to  see  a  funeral  pass  by.  —  See  Skpdltuek. 

—a.  Used  at  the  interment  of  the  dead ;  as,  funeral 
rites. 

Fone'real,  a.  Pertaining  to  burial ;  as,  a  funereal 
procession. 

— -Dark ;  dismal ;  mournful.  •*  Funereal  tapers."  —  Long- 
fellow. 

Fnne'realljr,  adv.    Dismally ;  darkly ;  mournfully. 

Fo'neist,  a.  [Lat.  funestus,  from  funus.  See  above.] 
Dreadful;  lamentable;  direful. 

Fttnfklrchen,  (fonnfkeer'shen,)  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, between  the  Dravo  and  the  Danube,  140  m.  fh>m 
Belgrade.  Its  cathedral  is  the  oldest  religious  edifice  in 
Hungary,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  fortress.  It 
has  manufactures,  and  considerable  trade  in  wine,  to- 
bacco, and  gall-nuts.  It  has  warm  mineral  baths,  and 
about  7  ip.  distant  fh>m  it  is  a  remarkable  stalactltic 
cavern. 

Fniiflrnles,  n.  pL  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class 
ThtUlngeiu,  corresponding  to  the  Fungi  of  de  Jnssieu, 
and  distinguished  at  certain  points  from  the  sea-weeds 
more  by  habit  than  by  general  character.  They  agree 
with  them  in  their  cellular  structure  and  the  almost 
constant  abaence  of  vascular  tissue ;  while  they  differ, 
according  to  our  best  authorities,  in  their  scarcely  ever 
being  aquatic,  in  deriving  nutriment  trom  the  substance 


on  which  they  grow,  and  in  the  far  lower  degree  of  d»> 
velopment  of  the  organs  of  impregnation.  They  are 
also  nearly  allied  to  the  Lichens,  the  latter  being  di» 
tinguished  by  producing  gouidia  and  by  deriving  their 
nourishment  from  the  air  and  not  from  the  matrix  on 
which  they  grow.  —  The  F,  observes  Berkelev,  may  be 
recognized  either  as  the  creatures  of  corruption  —  i.  e. 
springing  from  various  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, in  a  more  or  lees  advanced  stage  of  decompMi- 
tion — or  as  parasites  of  living  bodies,  producing  an 
ihjurious  change.  The  ephemeral  toadstools  of  the 
hot-bed,  the  mushrooms  of  our  rich  pastures,  the  sap- 
balls  on  decaying  trees,  the  moulds  which  infest  our 
food,  and  even  the  tissnes  of  living  animals,  the  mil- 
dew bunt  and  smut  of  our  com  crops,  with  many  other 
more  or  less  familiar  objects,  are  so  many /tttiya/it,  all 
agreeing  in  the  main  particulara  which  we  have  indi- 
cated; and  so  differing  from  the  green  scum  of  our 
brooks,  and  the  weeds  of  the  sea,  though  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  essential  differences  of  structure. 
In  some,  no  indications  of  sexual  differences  have  been 
found,  while  in  othera  there  are  bodies  which  in  all 
probability  have  an  especial  sexual  function,  though  at 
present  we  are  without  actual  proof  of  the  fact.  F.  are 
divided  into  two  great  sections,  characteriEed  liy  the 
mode  in  which  the  reproductive  bodies  are  formed.  In 
the  one,  they  are  simply  the  terminal  joint  or  joints  of 
the  component  threads  or  cells,  altered  in  form  from 
those  which  precede  them,  and  at  length  falling  off  and 
reproducing  the  plant,  in  which  case  they  are  called 
spores.  In  the  other  they  are  formed  from  the  contents 
of  certain  sacs  or  asd,  and  are  usually  definite  in  num- 
ber, in  which  case  they  are  called  sptiridia.  Both 
spores  and  sporidia  may  be  multicellular,  and  in  germi- 
nation give  rise  to  as  many  threads  of  spawn  as  there  are 
cells.  These  curious  plants  are  ranged  in  six  princi)»al 
divisions,  variously  reganled  as  natural  orders,  or 
tribes,  namely:  Utmemomtcktu,  q.  v.,  of  which  mnsh- 
rooms  and  sap-balls  are  well-known  examples ;  Gasier- 
omyoetes,  or  Ltoopbkdacxji,  q.  v.,  represented  by  the 
puff-balls ;  Oomomycetes,  or  Uredixaci-jb,  q.  v..  of  which 
the  rust  and  bunt  of  com  afford  ready  instances; 
Htphomtortu,  q.  v.,  to  which  belong  the  naked-seeded 
moulds;  Ascomtcktxs,  ^.r..  of  which  morels  and  the 
truffle  are  examples;  and  PHTSOMTceris,  7.  r.,  repre- 
sented by  tlie  common  bread-mould.  —  The  use  of 
Fungi  in  the  organized  world  is  to  check  exuberant 
growth,  to  facilitate  docomptwition,  to  regulate  the  bal- 
ance of  the  component  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
promote  fertility,and  to  nourish  myriads  of  the  smaller 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  occur  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  the  cold  is  not  too  intense  to 
destroy  their  spawn,  or  where  there  is  sufficient  moist- 
ure, though  they  abound  the  most  in  moist  temperate 
regions.  A  vast  number  of  species  are  known,  and 
many  of  theeo  are  of  great  importance  to  man,  either 
from  their  useful  or  their  mischievous  properties.  The 
mushroom  (see  Agariccs),  truffle,  and  morel,  delicacies 
well  known  at  table,  and  the  ergot,  sous«*fiil  in  obstetric 
practice,  are  illustrations  of  the  former:  the  fly  agaric 
and  other  poisonous  species,  as  well  as  Might,  mildew, 
rust,  and  brand,  and  the  meralius  and  others  which  in- 
duce dry  rot,  are  examples  of  the  latter. 

Fnn'frtl^  n.  {ZoCl.)  A  genus  of  Po1yf>es,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  both  recent  and  fossil,  princi- 
pally from  the  Indian  seas.  Tliey  belong  to  the  Mad- 
rephytUsea  of  De  Blainville,  and  consist  of  animals  in 
nearly  the  lowest  state  of 
organization;  for.  although 
they  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  animals,  tliey  are  com- 
pletely without  the  power 
of  motion,  consisting  simply 
of  a  living  gelatinous  film,  ' 
which  is  endowed  with  the 
capability  of  constracting  for 
itself  a  stony  support  or 
framework,  derived  from  the 
surrounding  water.  In  form 
it  is  generally  orbicular  or 
oval ;  mouth  superior,  trans- 
verse in  a  large  disc  which 
is  covered  by  many  thick 
cirriform  tentacula;  and  the 
disc  is  solidified  internally  by  a  calcareous  solid  polypa- 
rium,  of  a  simple  figrure. 

Fun'irlble,  n.  [L.  Lat  res  fungilnlis,  from  fungi,  to 
perform,  and  res,  a  thing].  (Civil  Law.)  A  terai  ap- 
plied to  things  that  are  consumed  by  their  use,  as 
wine,  oil,  Ac. ;  the  loan  of  which  is  subject  to  certain 
rules,  and  governed  by  the  contrast  called  mutuum. 

Fun^lC  Aeld,  n.  {C?um.)  An  acid  contained  in  the 
juice  of  most  fungi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
citric,  malic,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Fnn'irllbmi.  a.  (BoL)  Mushroom-headed,— applied 
to  any  bodies  having  a  short  thick  figure,  one  end  of 
which  is  much  more  dilated  than  the  other. 

Fun'|rtne«  n.  (Chem.)  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms 
purified  by  digestion  in  hot  water. 

Fon'irtte,  n.    (Bot.)    A  sort  of  fossil  coral. 

Funirtv'oroas,  a.  [Fr.  fungivore  ;  Lat  fungivena. 
from  fungus,  a  musliroom,  and  vorare,  to  devour] 
Feeding  on  mushrooms. 

Fun'irold,  a.  [liat  fungus,  and  Or.  eidos,  shape.] 
Looking  like  a  mushroom ;  shaped  like  a  fungus. 

FonffOS'lty,  n.  [Pr.  fungosit/.]  The  quality  of  being 
fVingous,  soft,  insubstantial,  or  non-endurable,  like  a 
mushroom ;  unsolid  excrescence. 

Fan'ffOOS,  a.  [Lat/tm^ona,  from  fungus,  a  mushroom.] 
Excrescent;  spongy;  soft:  growing  suddenly,  but  not 
substantial  or  durable ;  as,  the/unooui  lins  of  s.w<mnd 
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Fun^iM,  n.;  pi  Vuwoi,  Fu^fausn.  TLat.,  allied  to  Gr. 
gponifgat,  a  upouge.]  {BoL)  One  of  the  Fungi,  or  Fair* 
OAL£d,  q.  V. 

{Surg.)  A  term  applied  with  eeveral  dgniflcatlous. 
ThuB.  any  ezcreecence  from  a  furface  of  akin,  or  mucous 
mwtnbrane,  or  even  fh)m  deeper  parts,  is  sometimes 
callfid  a  fon^s,  more  especiaUly  if  it  have  a  soft,  mush- 
room-like character,  and  a  broad  short  pedicle.  When 
tlie  pedicle  is  long  and  narrow,  it  is  called  paljfpui.  The 
growths  to  which  the  term  fhngus  is  chiefly  ^plied  are 
tbofte  which  have  the  characters  of  cancer;  especially 
fungm  hrnmatodes^  a  very  dangerous  variety.  But  fun- 
gus has  yet  another  application  in  pathology,  to  tocee 
minute  incrustations  and  alterations  of  the  skin  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  growth  of  vegetable  parasites. 

ff'on'f  Of  nellien'sto,  n.  [Lat.l  (Med.)  The  nume 
used  by  the  pharmacologists  to  designate  a  parasitic 
plant  which  formerly  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  styp- 
tic. Its  botanical  name  is  Cifnomorium  coccineum,  and 
it  belong*  to  the  order  Balanophorace». 

Fn'nlele.  n.  [Lat/imtcu^M,  dim.  of/unis,  a  rope.]  A 
small  cord;  a  small  ligature;  a  fibre. 

(Bot.)  The  stalk  by  which  the  omle  or  the  seed  is  at- 
tached to  the  placenta.  When  this  stalk  is  absent,  the 
seed  Is  said  to  be  sessile.  —  SeeOvuLR,  Scbd. 

Fnnle'ltlar,  a.  [Fr.funiculaire.  S^m  supra.]  Consist- 
ing of  a  small  cord  or  fibre,  or  of  an  assemblage  of  ropes. 

— Resulting  from  the  tension  of  a  cord. 

Fnnle'alaie,  a.  Forming  a  sharp,  narrow  ridge. 

Fonll'lfVirDi,  a.  [Lat./uni«,  a  rope,  and /ormo,  shape.] 
(Bot.)  Of  a  cord-like  toughness  and  flexibility,  as  certain 
roots  of  trees. 

Fn'nto-ambrileos,  n.  [Lat]  (Anat.)  The  navel- 
string;  the  cord;  that  congeries  of  vessels,  of  artery, 
vein,  nerve,  and  lymphatic,  which  the  placenta  throws 
out,  and  from  the  extremity  of  which  the  child,  or  foetus, 
is  developed.  The  connecting  link  of  nutrition  and  life 
between  mother  and  embryo,  and  which  on  the  birth 
of  the  child  —a  new  circulation  being  established  by 
the  lungs — is  tied  and  cut. 

Fonk,  n.  [Oer.  funkm, a  spark;  Icel.  fUki^  rottenness, 
/<2na,  togrow  rotten.]  A  stink ;  a  stench.    (Vulgar.) 

Funk,  Fonk'lnsr,  n.  Great  fear  accompanied  by 
bodily  manifestations  thereof.  (A  word  originating 
and  still  used  at  the  English  public  schools.) 

Funk.  V.  a.  To  infect  with  a  stink  or  stench.   (Vulgar.) 

— V.  n.  To  emit  or  expose  a  stench  or  stink.    (Vulgar  J 

— To  be  in  great  bodily  or  mental  fear ;  to  shrink  from 
anything. 

Funk'lle,  n.  (Min.)  A  dark,  olive-green  coccolite  (q.  v.) 
from  Boksjiter  in  Gothland. 

Fnnk*s  Orove,  in  JUinois,  a  township  of  McLean  oo., 
about  11m.  8.W.  of  Bloomlngton. 

Fnnka'town,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Washing- 
tun  CO.,  on  Antietam  Greek,  about  77  m.  N.W.  of  An- 
napolis. 

Fonkil'town,  in  Penmylvania,  a  village  of  Franklin 
CO.,  about  10  m.  S.E.  of  Chambersburg. 

Foa'ael,  n.  [Lat.  infandibulum,  from  t'n,  and  fundert, 
to  pour.  Cf.  W.  ffjfnel,  an  air-hole,  a  chimney.]  A  vessel  or 
Qtensil  for  conveying  liquids  into  close  vessels :  a  tunnel. 
The  shaffc  or  hollow  channel  of  a  chimney  through 
which  smoke  ascends.  (Galled  also  smoke-ittic/e.) 

(Naut.)  The  chimney  for  carrying  the  smoke  from  the 
furnace  to  a  convenient  height  above  the  deck,  and  at 
the  Slime  time  the  channel  for  securing  a  dratight  for 
the  flues.  It  is  ordinarily  of  thin  iron,  and  of  consider- 
able diameter.  They  are  generally  made  telescopic,  so 
that  when  no  great  draught  is  necessary,  they  can  be 
drawn  beyond  the  reach  of  wind  or  shot. 

Fan'nel-form,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  the  calyx,  corolla, 
or  other  organ,  when  their  tube  is  like  a  ftinnel  or  in- 
verted cone. 

Fnn'nlljr*  adv.  In  a  droll  or  comical  manner. 

Fnn'ny,  a.  [From  Fuir.  q.  v.]   Droll ;  comical ;  ridioa- 

lous:  lodicrons:  mirthful. 
Fun'njr  I<oais,  in  Louiriema,  now  Cxmtebtill^  a 

village  of  Catahoula  parish. 
Fans'tOUTllle.  in  PnuMj/Znmio,  a  village  of  Ltcodi- 
ing  CO.,  on  Little  Muncy  creek,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Harw 
riwurg.    For  many  years  past  has  been  called  Laibm- 

YILLB. 

Fo'or,  fi.  (Oarpentrv.)  A  piece  nailed  upon  a  rafter  to 
strengthen  it  when  decayed. 

Fur,  n.  [Fr./oMrrure, lining;  L.Lat. /terra;  (Jer.  futUr.] 
The  coated  skins  of  wild  animals,  especially  of  those  of 
high  northern  latitndee ;  such  as  the  wol^  bear,  beaver, 
kc.  The  hair  of  fiir  is  cleansed,  and  the  skin  is  generally 
slightly  tanned.  The  most  valuable  furs,  such  as  ermine 
and  sable,  come  chiefly  from  Russia.  When  unprepared, 
or  merely  dried,  the  furnikins  go  under  the  name  of 
peltry.  —See  Furkrrt. 

(^Her.)  Shields  being  often  covered  with  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  on  which  the  fur  was  left,  there  came  to 
be  certain  kinds  of  fur  which  were  used  in  coat-armor, 
as  well  as  in  trimming  and  lining  the  robes  of  knights 
and  nobles,  and  the  mantles  which  were  repre6t..ted  as 
surrounding  their  shields.  The  principal  heraldic  fiirs 
are:  1.  Ermine  and  erminois  (see  EftiaifK).    2.  Vair, 
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(Fig.  1090,)  which  consisted  of  pieces  of  the  shape  of 

little  glass  pots,  (Fr.  verra,  of  which  the  word  is  a  cor- 


rupt  spelling.)  It  is  said  that  the  ftarriers  used  such 
glasses  to  whiten  tun  in,  and  because  they  were  com- 
monly of  an  axnre  (blue)  color,  the  fur  in  question  came 
to  be  blazoned  argent  and  osMre  ;  whilst  coutUer-vair,  in 
which  the  cups  are  represented  as  placed  base  against 
base,  in  place  ct  edge  to  base,  as  in  vair,  was  or  and 
amrt.  3.  B)tent  mnd  oounter-potentf  which  are  supposed 
to  resemble  the  heads  of  crutches,  pUused  differently, 
but  having  the  same  tinctures  —  via.,  axure  and  argent. 
(Oum.)  The  term  applied  to  the  incrustation  which 
is  tormecl  in  the  interior  of  vessels  (tea-kettles,  boilers 
of  steam-engines,  ike.,)  when  calcareous  water  has  been 
for  a  considerable  time  bailed  in  them.  Many  spring- 
waters  contain  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid.  W^ben  this  water  is  boiled,  the  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  cartwnate  is  deposited,  often  in  asso- 
ciation with  a  little  sulphate,  forming  a  lining  more  or 
less  coherent  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  In  steam- 
boilers  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  (hydrochlorate  of  ammonia) 
to  the  water ;  double  decomposition  takes  place,  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  being  formed  and  volatllixwl,  while 
chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  solution. 

—A  coating  of  morbid  matter  collected  on  the  tongue  in 
persons  aff^dcted  with  fever. 

—The  downy  covering  on  the  skin  of  certain  fruits,  as  a 
peach,  Ac. 

— a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  of^  fur. 

— u.  a.  To  line,  face,  or  cover  with  ftar. 

—To  cover  with  morbid  matter,  as  the  tongue. 

(Arch.)  To  nail  slips  of  wood  to  Joists,  rafters,  iko.,  to 
bring  them  to  an  even  surfiice,  as  for  lathing. 

Fnrl»elow,  n.  [Fr.  faJbala;  Sp.  and  Pg.  faibald, 
iiw.fald-pUUyfaibd.]  A  piece  of  stuff  plail^  or  puck- 
ered on  a  gown  or  petticoat ;  a  flounce ;  the  plaited  bor- 
der of  a  petticoat  or  gown. 

"  To  etuuice  a  floonoe,  or  add  a  /WrMow."— .PofM. 

— e.  a.  To  put  a  fhrbelow  upon :  to  adorn  with  ornamental 
appendages  of  drees,  or  speech. 

"  Aiid/Mr6«Iow  Um  plain  dliooiina."  —  Priiar. 

Far1t»isl»,  «.  a.  rPr./ourbtr,  allied  to  Lat  purtu,  clean, 
and  £ng.  rub.]  To  rub  or  scour  to  brightness :  to  pol- 
ish ;  to  burnish ;  as,  to/atrbiiA  a  spear  or  sword. 

For^toker,  n.  [Fr.  /btirfruteur.l  One  who  polishes 
or  makes  bright  by  rubbing ;  one  who  cleans. 

For'caie,  rnr'cated,  a.  [L.  Lat  furcatus,  fh>m 
/urea,  a  fork.]  Forked ;  branching  like  the  prongs  of 
a  fork. 

Forea'ilon,  n.  A  forking;  a  branching  like  the  tines 
of  a  fork. 

FnreireronSf  a.  [Lat./tirc<^er,  a  yoke-bearer,  a  knave, 
a  scoundrel,  fh>m  /urea,  a  fork,  a  partially  split  stick, 
and /erre,  to  bear.]  Chilprits  among  the  ancient  Romans 
were  fluently  punished  by  having  the  neck  inserted 
in  a  forked  piect  of  wood,  while  the  hands  were  fastened 
to  both  ends  or  prongs.]  Scoundrelly;  knavish ;  rascally. 

Fur^enlAyn.  [Lat.  dim.  of /urea,  a  fork]  (Anat.)  The 
clavicle. 

Fur^GOlar,  a.  Furcate ;  branching  like  the  tines  of  a 
fork. 

Fnreedpoor,  (/ooHisttijpoor',)  or  Fwdpub,  a  town  and 
dist.  of  British  India,  pres.  Bengal ;  Lat.  between  23°  and 
240  N.,  Lon.  bet.  89°  SO'  and  90°  15"  E.  Its  surface  is 
low,  barely  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  branches  or  feeders  of  the  Ganges. 
Area  of  dist.  2.052  sq.  m. 

For'fnr,  n.  [Lat,  bran.]  Scurf  or  dandruff  that  grows 
upon  the  skin,  more  especially  on  the  head,  with  some 
likeness  to  bran. 

Furftara'ceoos,  ct.  [Lat.  /vr/uraeeia,  from /ki:^, 
branj  Scaly ;  branny ;  scurfy. 

(Med.)  Applied  to  certain  eruptions  in  which  the  cu- 
ticle peels  off  in  scales;  also  to  a  bran-like  sediment 
which  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  urine. 

ForAl'ranilde,  n.  (Ohem.)  A  whitish,  crystalline, in- 
soluble substance  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
furfhrole. 

Furftara'tlon,  n.  The  blUng  of  dandruff  from  the 
head. 

Fnr'ftarlne.  fi.  (Chem.)  A  substance  formed  by  boil- 
ing furfhnunide  with  potash.  It  appears  in  white,  silky 
needles,  and  is  a  powerful  base,  forming,  with  acids,  a 
series  of  beautiful  salts.  It  is  isomeric  with  ftirfuramide. 

Fnr'ftarole,  n.  [LaU  Jitrfur,  hnoi.]  (Chem.)  A  pale 
yellow  oily  substance  with  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  becoming  brown  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  It  accompanies  the  formic  acid  made 
by  distillinff  starchy  matters  with  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese and  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  prepared  in  quantity  by 
distilling  the  bran  with  half  its  weight  of  dilute  sulphu- 
ric add,  and  forcing  a  current  of  steam  through  the  mix- 
ture. The  F.  distils  over  with  water.  Fbrm.  O10H4O4.1 
It  is  also  called  ot<o/ ante.  ' 

Far'ftaroas,  a.  [hut.  furfur,  bran.]  Made  or  composed 
of  bran.    "  Furfuroue  bread.**  —  Sydney  Smith. 

FnrlbUB'dal,  a.  [Lat.  furibundue,  from  furia,  rage, 
and  abundart,  to  abound.]  Full  of  rage. 

Fu'ries,  n.pl.  [Lat.  ^rue.]  (Myth.)  The  three  daugh- 
ters of  Nox  and  Achero,  or  of  Pinto  and  Proserpine,  uso 
called  the  Eumenidfe.  Sometimes  they  were  represented 
yonng  and  beautiful,  with  or  without  serpents  twining 
about  their  heads.  These  avenging  deities  of  the  an- 
cients were  called  Aleeto,  Megara,  and  Tieiphone,  to 
which  some  add  Nemeeie.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
the  ministers  of  the  gods,  to  execute  their  irrevocable 
decrees ;  hence  their  stern  aspect  and  inexorable  will. 
Their  sphere  of  action  was  consequently  both  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  to  punish  condemned  souls,  and  on  the 
earth,  to  rack  the  guilty  conscience  and  chasUse  by  men- 
tal torments.   The  most  usual  mode  of  typifying  the  Fu- 


ries was  by  giving  them  a  grim  and  frigfatfU  aspect, 
black  and  bloody  garments,  Mjrpeuts,  instead  of  hair, 
twining  round  their  heads,  with  a  burning  torch  in  one 
tiand  and  a  whip  of  scorpion*  in  the  other,  and  always 
attended  by  Terror  JPaieness,  Rage,  and  Death. 

Forl'na.  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of  rubbers,  worshipped 
at  Rome.  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same  as  the  Furies. 
Her  festivals  were  called  Furmeia. 

FurifM'ltjr,  n.  [Lat./iiru>fita<.]  The  state  of  being  in 
a  rage,  or  of  being  stark  mad. 

Vurio'mOf  ad«.  [ItJ  (Mus.)  Vehemently. 

Fo'rlOUSv  a.  [Fr./urieux;  IaX.  furiotus,  from  fwrert^ 
to  ntge,  furim,  violent  passion.]    Raging;  fierce;  vio- 
lent;   transported  with   passion. — Impetuous;    vdie- 
ment ;  as,  Kfurum*  tide.  —  Frantic ;  frenzied. 
"  The  soUooa  of  fwrlmu  mea  aad  IdieU."— JTeeftcr. 

Fu'rioosly,  adv.  With  impetuous  motion  or  agitatioa ; 
violently ;  vehemently. 

Fu'rioosneas,  n.  Impetuous  motion  or  rushing;  vio- 
lent agitation.— Madness;  frenzy;  mge. 

Furl.  V,  a.  FFr.  ftrUr,  freler — allied  to  Eng.  fardle ;  Ger. 
fardel.]  (NauL)  To  roll  the  sail  up  and  confine  it 
closely  to  the  yard ;  the  sail  being  gathered  up  by  the 
men  on  the  yard,  the  leech  or  edge  is  passed  along  the 
yard  to  the  middle  or  bunt,  where  the  body  of  the  sail, 
the  foot  and  clews,  are  collected.  In  this  way  the  sails 
of  a  man-of-war  are  removed  nearly  out  of  sight  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

Fnr^onf ,  n.  I  A.S.  furlong,  from  fur,  a  fbrrow,  and 
lang,  lengUi.]  A  measure  of  length ;  the  eighth  part  of 
a  mile ;  forty  poles  or  perches. 

FurloOf  k,  Cfur*lo,)n.  [Dan. /orlop;  Dut.  verlof;  Ger. 
verlavJb,  urlauo.]  (Mil.)  Leave  of  absence  from  duty  or 
service  granted  by  a  commanding  officer  to  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  private  of  his  conuuand,  for  a  lioiited 
time. 

— V.  a.  (Mil.)  To  grant  leave  of  absence  for  a  limited  time 
to  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  in  the  army. 

Fur^menty.  n.  Same  as  FRUiiEirrT,  q.  v. 

Furnace,  (/ttr'n«M,)  n.  [Fr.foumeoM,  fottmaue :  It. 
fomace  ;  heX.fomax,  from  root  fer,  found  in/iim«u,  an 
oven, /rreere,  to  be  hot.]  An  apparatus  to  contain  com- 
bustible matter,  and  supplied  with  air  in  various  ways 
to  facilitate  its  combustion.  Furnaces  are  extensively 
used  in  manufiu:tories  where  great  heat  is  required  for 
the  reduction  of  ores,  the  working  or  fusion  of  metals, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  They,  of  oonrae,  vary 
greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  constmction,  according  to  tlie 
purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  In  glass-works,  pot- 
teries, and  similar  manufactories,  furnaces  are  required 
that  give  a  steady  heat,  and  a  fire  sufficiently  large  to 
keep  a  great  quan- 
tity of  material  at  ^ 
a  high  tempera-' 
tnre.  In  fnraaces 
for  steam-boilers, 
intensity  of  heat 
is  not  BO  much 
wanted  as  a  great 
quantity  f o  r  a 
rapid  production 
of  steam.  For  the 
smaller  o  p  e  r  a-| 
tions  in  chemistry 
a  variety  of  fhr- 
naces  are  in  use. 
Fig.  1091  represents  a  convenient  one  called  the  Sefbtroni 
furnace,  with  which  iron  may  be  extracted  ttom  hm- 
matite.  It  consists  of  two  iron  cylinders  with  a  spece 
(B)  between  them,  into  which  the  air  is  forced  through 
the  tube  (C)  by  a  double-action  bellows.  The  inner  cyl- 
inder has  a  fire-clay  lining  (D),  through  which  4  or  6 
copper  tubes  (E)  admit  the  blast  to  the  tael.  The  fire- 
clav  crucible  (A)  contains  the  substance  to  be  heated, 
and  imbedded  in  the  fuel.  For  most  purposes  of  the  lab-. 
oratory,  howevw,  various  forms  of  gas-fhmaces  are  in  use, 
which  in  many  respects  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
any  other  kind.  Furnaces  are  divided  into  two  kind^ 
«ttr  or  urindfumaceM,  and  blast  fumaeet.  In  the  formsr 
the  air  is  conducted  through  the  fire  by  the  dr^  of  a 
funnel  or  chimney,  and  in  the  Utter  the  action  0^  bel- 
lows, fans,  or  some  other  pneumatic  apparatus  supplies 
the  air.  In  all  ordinary  furnaces  a  large  amount  of 
heat  is  wasted  in  the  current  of  heated  products  escap- 
ing from  the  chimney.  A  portion  of  this  beat  is  necce- 
sary  for  the  draft,  snd  in  boiler-runmces  it  is  found  tliat 
the  temperature  of  the  air  escapinic  from  the  chimney 
must  not  be  less  than  from  500^  10  600^'  F.  In  practios 
it  is  found  that  twice  as  mnch  aJr  must  be  supplied  as 
is  necessary  for  combustion  in  order  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  products  of  combustion  with  sulBcient  rapidly. 
See  Blabt  F.,  Puddlino  F.,  Rkvkbbkiutoby  F. 

Fnr'naee,  in  Maryla$id,  a  itoet-ofHi^e  of  Harford  00. 

Furnace,  in  Mamickn$eit»^  a  village  of  Worcester  OQb 

Fur'naee  Creek,  in  Ptmuyhoania,  enters  the  (3anu«i 
River  in  Elk  co. 

Furnace  Hollow,  in  Connecticut.    See  Stafford. 

Fnr'nace  Tillage,  in  Conneeticut,  a  village  of  Utcb- 
field  CO.,  abt  60  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Fumeaux,  (foor'no,)  the  name  of  a  group  of  islands 
in  Bass  Strait,  between  Australia  and  Tasmania,  discov- 
ered in  1773  by  the  English  navigator  Fumeaux.  Ttts 
largest  is  Great  Islahd,  36  m.  long  and  10  m.  broad,  Lat 
40P  S.,  Lon.  1480  E.  — A  single  island  in  the  Padfio 
Gcean.  Lat.  17®  S.,  Lon.  143©  e'  W. 

Fumeaux  Strait,  separates  the  middle  and  8.  is- 
lands of  the  New  Zealand  chain. 

Fumes,  (foom,)  a  town  of  Belgium  in  West  Flanders, 
A  m.  fh>m  the  sea,  IS  m.  fh>m  Ostend.  Four  important 
lines  of  canal  meet  at  this  town. 

Fur'ntok,  v.  a,    [Vr.  foumir,  to  provida,  tnm  Ui 
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fmwa^  «n  oTeo,  b«c«aae  by  it  brand  i>  proridMl.]  To 
■nn»ljr  or  pruvMe  wltb  anyUiing  wiutted  or  neceaiary. 
— Torappljr ;  to  atore,  u  with  knowledge. — To  equip; 
to  fit  op,  Ha  »  booae,  with  furniture.—^  fit  for  an  ex- 
peditioo ;  to  equip,  ma  an  annv,  a  flt^t,  etc. 

Fnr'BlmliMl,  P.O.  SuppUed;  gamiahed;  fitted  with 
neceasariea. 

Par'aJsher,  n.  [Tr.  /<mndt$t»iT.'\  One  who  anppliea 
or  fita  oat. 

liuKilliare,  fi.  [Yt.  fowmitwrt.  Bee  FVBiriSH.]  Gooda, 
▼eaaela,  otenajla,  and  other  appendagea,  neceaaary  or 
oonrenient  for  hoaae«kee|{|ng ;  chattel*:  morablea;  ef- 
fecta. — The  neceaaary  appendagea  to  variooa  employ- 
menta  or  arte ;  aa.  the  furniture  of  a  printing-presa  — 
Appendagea;  equipage;  aa,  horwe-fumiture,  ttM^^fur* 
atlMrc.  —  Omamenta ;  decorationa. 

**  See  tbe  burn  be  raedy. 
And  fit  It  with  •neh/mrvMur*  m  •alu."  —  Skafa. 
(JfM.)   An  organ-atop  or  regiater,  conaiating  of  two 
or  more  ranks  of  pipea  to  each  note,  all  of  a  higher 
pitch  than  the  15th  atop. 

Fkr'aiiui,  a  fHend  of  Horace,  who  waa  conaul,  and  dia> 
tingaiahed  himaelf  by  his  elegant  biatorlcal  writinga. 

Fv'ror,  Fnro're,  n,  [fr^  from  Lat.  furert^  to  rage.] 
Fory;  rage;  madneas;  frenzy;  entbuaiaam. 

Furred,  p.  a.   Covered  with  fur. 

—Thickened  by  the  addition  of  atrlpa  of  boarda. 

Far'rier,  n.   A  dealer  in  Aira. 

—One  who  dreaaea  fura. 

Fmr'rierjryft.  Fura  in  general;  the  trade  in  Airs ;  dreaa- 
ingof  ftirs.  —  Pur,  on  account  of  ita  wamith,  its  dura- 
biUty,  audita  beauty,  ia  well  adapted  for  winter  clothing. 
Id  cold  climatea  men  would  naturally  avail  themselves  of 
the  wiurm  covering  with  which  nature  had  provided  the 
animals  around  him ;  and  before  they  had  learned  the 
muinbctnre  of  textile  fabrica,  the  akins  of  besata  Ua- 
nisbed  a  convenient  and  easily  prepared  material  for 
clothing.  We  find,  conseqaontly,  thnt,  excepting  the  sin- 
confesatng  garmen  ta  of  figleavee.the  first  articles  of  cloth- 
ing mentioned  in  the  hiatory  of  the  race,  are  the  coats  of 
ildns  with  wtiich  Adam  and  Eve  were  clothed  on  their 
expnlsion  fh>m  the  garden,  (Gen.  iii.  21.)  The  laraelitea 
used  hadgera*  akina,  and  rams*  skina  dyed  red,  as  hang- 
ing! for  the  tabernacle,  (£r.  xxxix.  84.)  Ancient  he> 
roe«  among  the  Greeks  and  Romana  are  repreaented  aa 
clothed  in  akina,  and  though  the  Romana  at  a  later  date 
reganled  akina  aa  the  clothing  of  barbarous  timea  and 
races,  yet  in  the  2d  or  3d  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
for  dresses  appear  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation' 
among  them.  There  ia  frequent  mention  in  ancient 
histories  of  the  use  of  fura  for  clothins  by  varions  na- 
tkma.  The  fur  of  the  beaver,  which  animal  waa  known 
as  the  Pontic  do|^  waa  in  nae  in  the  4th  century*;  and 
the  prodactirencMa  of  Siberia  in  fura  waa  the  chief  In- 
docement  to  the  Rusaiana  to  make  Ita  conquest.  In 
early  timea  ttxn  appear  to  have  constituted  the  whole 
ricbea  of  some  northern  countriea;  they  were  the  chief 
articles  of  export,  taxea  were  paid  In  them,  and  they 
were  the  medium  of  exchange.  Such  ia  atill  the  caae 
among  the  Indians  of  our  own  territories.  In  the  11th 
century  fare  had  become  fashionable  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  the  practice  waa  adopted  of  dyeing  them, 
generally  of  a  red  color.  In  the  time  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France  the  use  of  fura  waa  carried  to  a  great  pitch  of 
extravagance,  and  it  is  aaid  that  746  erminea  were  re- 
qaired  for  the  li  ning  of  one  of  hia  aurcoata.  The  uae  of 
the  choicer  fura,  aa  the  ermine,  Ac,  waa  restricted  to  the 
rojal  families  and  the  nobility,  and  served  aa  badgea  of 
rank  In  1337  the  use  of  fura  had  become  common  in 
England.  Edward  III.  prohibited  their  nae  to  thoao  who 
were  not  able  to  expend  £100  per  annnm.  In  the  leth 
osntnry  a  fur-tmde  was  opened  between  the  English  and 
Rossiaiia,  but  Queen  Elixal>eth  prohibited  the  wearing 
of  foreign  fura,  and  the  trade  waa  aljandoned.  The  col- 
lection of  fhra  earlT  engaged  the  attention  of  the  firat 
settlera  of  the  northern  provincea  of  our  own  country. 
For  trifling  oompenaation  the  Indiana  were  induced  to 
part  with  their  atorea  of  fbra,  and  atimulated  to  exer> 
tkm  in  the  cliaae.  Tlie  French  themaelvea  became  ex- 
|>crt  hnntera  and  explorera.  Porta  were  eetaLlished  in 
the  Indian  territory  to  control  and  protect  the  trade, 
and  tlw  one  at  BCacklnaw  aoon  became  an  important 
central  point.  The  importance  of  the  trade  Kwn  en- 
gagnd  the  attention  of  inflnentlalpartiea  connected  with 
the  English  government.  In  10/0  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration was  granted  by  Charlea  II.  to  Prince  Rupert, 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  othera,  giving  them  poa- 
asarion  of  the  unoccupied  territory  within  the  entrance 
of  Hudson's  Straita.  Thia  waa  the  origin  of  the  Iludson'a 
Baj  Company,  and  their  charto*  gave  them  the  monop- 
oly of  all  the  trade  in  thoae  r^ona.  The  Comnnnv 
claimed  the  entire  territorv  north  of  a  line  from  llua* 
son's  Bay  weat  to  the  Pacific,  excepting  the  portions  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ruaaiana  and  French,  and  were  aoon  In 
socoeaaful  and  vigorona  operation.  Kotvrithstanding  the 
pemiitent  opposition  of  the  French  and  othera,  who  re- 
sisted their  claims,  they  continued  to  prosper,  their 
forts  were  extended  into  the  interior,  and  their  power 
throughont  their  territory  waa  supreme.  In  the  latter 
part  of  but  century,  a  new  company  wns  organized  of 
Canadian  merchants,  under  the  name  of  the  North  Weet 
Company,  with  their  head^uartera  at  Montreal.  They 
extended  their  operationa  weat  to  the  rivera  that  fluw  to  , 
the  Pacific,  and  erected  forta  or  factoriea  there  about  the  I 
7«ar  1806.  This  company  became  a  formidable  rival  of  | 
the  Uudaon'a  Bay  Company  in  the  f^r^rade.  They  ac-  i 
quired  poaseaalon  of  Aatoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  in  1818.  In  ISiZl  the  two  companies  were 
vnited  in  one,  onder  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
In  1856  their  capital  of  $2,000,000  yielded  a  profit  of 
•bonteparcwnt    ThalrgraatMOaaofftira  take  place  in 


London  in  March  and  September  of  each  year.  Leipaic 
la  a  famoua  mart  in  thia  trade,  and  a  great  annual  aale 
la  held  there.  The  proaecution  of  the  fur-trade  led  to 
the  early  aettlement  uf  the  weatem  territories  of  the 
U.  8.  lu  1762  a  company  waa  formed  at  New  Orleana, 
which,  in  1763,  founded  an  eatablishment  on  the  site  of 
St.  Louia,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  l>eara.  It  aoon 
became  a  place  of  importance  in  the  trade.  The  fur- 
tradera  explored  the  vaat  regions  lying  weat  of  the  Mia- 
aiaaippi,  and  no  obataclea  or  dangera  were  auflScient  to 
long  check  their  enterpriae.  Their  ftira,  collected  from 
the  moat  distant  aourcea,  were  run  in  canoes  down  the 
n^ritia  of  the  streams,  and  when  neceaaary  packed  upon 
men  a  backs  fur  transportation  around  falls  and  ahoala. 
At  New  Orleans  they  were  exchanged  lor  groceriea,  or  at 
Mackinaw  for  Engliah  gooda,  —  but  little  money  being 
aeen  in  the  tranaactions.  In  1804  the  average  annual 
value  of  fura  collected  at  St.  Louia,  for  the  15  preceding 
years,  waa  $203,760.  The  number  of  deer-aklna  waa 
158,000:  bear,  6,100;  otter,  8.000;  beaver,  36,000  Iba. 
Of  the  buffalo,  which  la  now  the  moat  important,  only 
850.  In  1808  the  Miaaouri  Fur  Company  waa  eatabliahed 
in  St.  Louis,  and  by  them  the  first  post  waa  eatabliahed 
on  the  Columbia  River.  Thia  Company  waa  dissolved  in 
1812.  For  40  years,  down  to  1847,  the  annual  value  of 
the  fur-trade  to  St.  Louis  is  estimated  to  have  been  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000 ;  but  ita  importance  to  the  country  at 
large  in  developing  the  weatem  territoriea  was  much 
greater.  In  1784  J^n  Jacob  AstorenilNirked  in  theftu-- 
trade.  He  firat  purchased  fura  in  Montreal,  but  in  1808 
he  obtained  a  charter  from  the  N.  Y.  legislature  for  the 
American  Fur  Co.,  founded  vdth  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  In 
1811  thia  corfioration  waa  merged  in  the  South  West  Com- 
miny.  In  1810  Mr.  Aator  waa  aaaociated  with  the  PacUlc 
Fur  Company,  and  an  expedition  waa  aentout  by  aea  to 
the  moutn  of  the  Columbia,  and  another  acroaa  the  con- 
tinent to  the  aame  point.  Similar  expeditiona  were  to 
be  aent  each  year,  Mr.  Aator  bearing  the  expenae,  and 
his  associates  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  enterpriae 
receiving  half  the  profita.    Misfortunes  attended  the 


enterprise,  and  in  1813  hia  principal  Canadian  partner 
traacheroualy  diapoaed  of  the  property  and  aettlement 
on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  North  Weat  Company.  Mr. 
Astor's  operations  were,  after  this,  confined  to  the  conn- 
try  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hia  principal  eatab- 
lialiment  being  at  Mackinaw.  Up  to  1848  the  fur-trade 
of  Minneaota  waa  ita  principal  buaineaa.  In  1866  the 
value  of  ski  us  exported  fh>m  St.  Paul  waa  $07,253.66. 
It  has  greatly  increased  aince,and  St.  Paul  ia  becoming 
a  great  outlet  and  depot  for  the  fkir-trade.  The  ftir- 
trade  of  Alaaka,  tranaferred  from  Ruaaia  to  the  U.  S.  on 
the  purchaae  of  thia  region  in  1867,  owes  its  chief  value 
to  the  fUr-aeals  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  which  were  leased 
to  the  AUaka  Company  iu  187U,  the  annual  catch  being 
limited  to  the  number  of  100,000.  (For  ftirther  details 
on  thia  autject,  aee  Bkrino  Ska  QunrioN.)  There  ia  no 
reatriction  on  the  hunting  of  other  Air-bearing  animala 
In  Alaska,  thia  being  open  to  individual  enterpriae. 
The  following  are  the  animala  whoae  akina  are  princi- 

gdly  uaed  for  fUra.  The  raccoon  {procy<m  lotor)  is 
niid  iu  America.  The  fur  of  the  beaver  {cattor  Ameri- 
canus)  waa  formerly  prized  in  the  manufacture  of  hata. 
Chetuer  materiala  have  been  aubatituted,  and  the  de- 
mand baa  nearly  ceaaed.  It  ia  atill  uaed  for  collara  and 
g.uitleta.  The  chinchilla  (ehin^tiUa  laniffira),  an  an- 
imal between  the  aquirrel  and  the  rabbit,  ia  found  in  S. 
American  countriea.  The  skina  of  the  black  bear  ^ursus 
AmericanuM)y  and  the  grizzly  bear  (ursut  hombiUt^ 
are  used  for  aleigh-robes,  Ac.,  and  of  the  brown  bear  ( &. 
Uabdlinut)^  for  articlea  of  ladiea*  dreaa.  The  fiaher  ia  a 
N.  American  animal  larger  than  the  sable,  vdth  longer 
and  fuller  fur.  Foxea,  of  which  the  moat  valuable  ia 
the  black  or  aiiver.  The  lynx  {fdi*  Camaderui*  and  F. 
rufa).  The  marten  or  sable;  of  theao  the  moat  valua- 
ble la  the  crown  or  Ruaaian,  the  akin  of  the  MusUla 
tibelUna,  the  uae  of  which  ia  monopollied  bv  the  Im- 
perial  family  of  Ruaaia.  The  Hudaon  Bay  aable  la  con- 
aidered  another  apedea  (M.  Oatnadensis).  The  pine  mar- 
ten ( M.  abi«ium\  and  the  atone  marten  (M.  taxorum), 
are  European  aablea.  The  French  excel  in  dveing  the 
latter,  hence  it  ia  often  known  aa  French  sable.  The 
mink  (M.  viton)  ia  found  In  N.  America^and  aometimea 
passed  off  for  a  real  Ruaaian  aable.  The  ermine  (if. 
erminea)  ia  a  amall  animal  only  10  or  12  inchea  in 
length,  reaembling  the  common  weaael.  In  the  winter 
aeaaon  ita  Air  changea  from  a  dingy  brown  to  a  pure 
white.  Itia  found  only  in  Ruaaia,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
Thelower  part  of  the  tail  ia  Jet  black.  Ita  uae  in  some 
countriea  ia  reatricted  to  the  royal  family.  The  musk- 
rat  or  muaouaah  (fiber  gibethicus) ;  ita  Air  ia  uaed  prin- 
cipally by  battera.  The  otter  (Lutra  vulgarity  L.  Cbfi- 
adentit)  ia  found  moetly  in  America.  The  aea-otter 
{enhydra  wuirit%a\,  found  In  the  N.  IHusifio  Ocean,  and 
many  varietiea  of  the  aeal  {phoca\  furnish  uaeAil  Aira. 
The  aquirrel  {tciunu  vutgaru)  fumishea  a  vaat  amount 
of  fur.  It  is  estimated  that  Russia  Airnishes  annually 
23,000,000  skins.  The  fitch  or  European  polecat  (mut' 
tela  putoriu*\  the  4kunk  (meplutiM  Americana)^  the 

§lntton  iffulo  Uucus\  the  rabbit,  the  hare,  the  badger, 
le  cat,  the  black  Astrakhan  lamb,  and  many  other  an- 
imals, afford  furs  valuable  for  rarions  purpoaea  of  nae  or 
ornament.  Skina  are  commonly  only  dried  in  the  sun 
or  before  the  fire,  before  being  aent  to  market;  aome- 
timea they  are  steeped  in  a  solution  of  alum.  They 
must  be  perfectly  dry  before  packing,  to  prevent  putre- 
fiiction.  When  stored,  they  must  be  protected  from 
dampness,  and  frequently  orerhauled  and  packed  vdth 
camphor  to  aave  them  Arom  iqjury  by  mothi.  To  dreaa 
the  finer  fura,  they  are  naually  placed  in  tuba  with  ran- 
cid butter,  and  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  The  bita  of 
lath  are  removed  by  rubbing  vrith  a  atrip  of  iron,  and 


the  greaae  removed  by  again  trampling  them  with  saw. 
Uuat.  'I  he  cutter  then  aelecta  from  a  great  number  of 
akina  parta  of  the  aarae  aluulea  of  color,  eo  that  when 
put  together  each  article  may  preaent  a  uniform  color. 
Furs  for  felting  are  cleansed  of  fleeh,  damped  and  preMcd 
atraight,  and  then  sheared,  by  which  operation  the 
long  coarae  hair  is  cut  off  cloae  to  the  ftir.  The  fur  la 
then  cut  off  with  broad  knives.  In  tha  caae  of  the  fur 
of  the  beaver,  it  la  cnt  with  a  machine,  but  moat  pelta 
are  too  uneven  to  permit  ita  nae.  Skina  taken  in  winter 
are  known  aa  Mealoned^  and  are  fkr  auperior  in  quality 
to  thoae  taken  at  other  timea,  which  are  known  aa  tm. 
ssMonad.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  l8iMi,  n.c 
value  of  fbrs  and  dreaaiod  fbr-akina  received  from  lor^ 
elgn  countriea  into  the  V.  S.  amounted  to  $D,.'k6;i98, 
while  onr  exporU  were  valued  at  3,800,168.  Moat  of 
the  furs  of  commerce  are  collected  from  the  0.  8.  and 
Canada.    The  diief  Air  market  of  the  world  ia  London. 

Fnr'rlnf ,  n.  (Corp.)  A  term  for  alipa  of  wood  nailed 
to  Joists,  rafters,  Ac,  to  bring  them  to  an  even  aurfiioe 
by  lathing,  Ac. 

For'row,  n.    [A.8. /iir, /iirA./jfrA;  Ger/krcAe.   Ct 
Lat.  porca,  the  ridge  l>etweeu  two  fbrrowa,  ao  called 
from  ita  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a  aow.J  A  trench  in 
the  earth  made  by  a  plough. 
"  Then  plows  for  seod  tlM  fralifel  /Wretct  Itroke."  —  Prgdrnt. 

— A  long  narrow  trench  or  channel  in  wood  or  metal ;  a 
groove.  —  A  hollow  made  by  wrinkles  in  the  Ckce ;  aa, 
the /tirroiM  of  age. 

— V.  a.  To  cut  a  furrow ;  to  make  fbrrows  In ;  to  plough. — 
To  make  Ions,  narrow  channels  or  groovea  in ;  to  chan- 
nel. —  To  wrinkle,  aa  the  fiuse. 

Fnr'rowedyp.  a.  Cut  in  f^rrowa;  having  longitudi- 
nal channela,  groorea,  or  ridgea. 

Fnr'rowjry  a.  Full  of  furrowa ;  fbxrowed ;  aa,  the/itr* 
rmoy  blllowa. 

FnrrnclLalMMF,  (**  Happy  Reaidence,'^  a  fortified 
town,  and  cap.  of  a  diat,  prea.  Bengal,  in  Hindostan,  abt. 
1  m.  f^m  the  Oangea ;  Lat.  27°  33' N.,  Lon.  70°  33'  E.  It 
ia  a  neat,  healthy  place.  B>p.  70,000.  —The  Dmtrict  baa 
an  area  of  1,900  aq.  m.  Products  are  principally  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  indigo. 

Far'rjr,  a.  Covered  wfth  Air;  dreaaed  in  Air;  aa,  a 
furry  mantle. 

— Condating  of  fhr  or  akina. 

"  To  ssiM  ttMir /Wry  spoUs."  —  Dtyd^R- 

Fttrst,  Walter,  (foorst,)  one  of  the  founders  of  Swiaa 
fireedom  and  independence.  Heading  some  brave  men, 
he  took  and  deatroyed  aome  forta  belonging  to  the  Aua- 
triana ;  which  waa  the  firat  atep,  in  1307,  to  the  reatora* 
tion  of  Switxorland  aa  an  independent  nation.  See  Tno, 
and  Melchthal. 

Fiirst,  Dr.  Jtiuirs,  a  learned  Judaistic  author,  a.  in  Poaen, 
1806.  Belonging  to  a  Jewish  family^e  is  one  of  the 
beat  read  men  of  tlie  preaent  day  in  Hebrew  and  Rab- 
binical lore,  aa  well  aa  a  proficient  in  Gentile  claaaical 
literature.  F.  ia  Profeaaor  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Tal- 
mndical  literature  at  Leipxig  Uni veraity.  and  haa  written 
many  learned  treatiaea  on  aul^ects  connected  with  the 
religion,  literature,  and  hiatory  of  hUi  people.  His  chief 
works  are  the  magnificent  Hebrew  QmotnxUince  (thick 
fol.,  1,428  pp.),  and  hia  fiJo^rc^JUool  Dictionary  of 
BrniHeml  Hebrew  Lilrmti  nnH  Hneant.     Died  in  lH7:t. 

Fttrsi'enberv*  the  name  of  aevcral  towna  in  Germany, 
none  of  them  with  a  pop.  above  2,600. 

Fttrsi'enwalde,  a  town  of  l*niaaia,  on  the  Spree,  90 
m.  S.E.  of  Berlin,  ifaaa^.  Woollena  and  linena,  with  an 
active  river-trade. 

FllrUft«  (/oor<,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Middle  Franconia, 
on  the  Begnitx,  6  m.  N.W.  of  Nuremberg.  The  town  ia 
irregnlariy  built,  but  containa  many  good  houaea.  It  haa 
numeroua  fkctorieaof  glaaa,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  and 
fancy  articlea. 

Fur'tber.  a.  [A.  B.  furthra^  comp,  of  forth,  Ikr.  See 
Forth.]  More  or  moat  diatant :  flurther ;  aa,  the  further 
end  of  the  lane. — Ulterior;  additional. 

•«  Wbat/WraM*  aesd  of  wttassoei  r  —  JTaM.  zzvt.  66. 
[A.S,furthor.]    To  a  greater  diatance. — In  addi- 
tion ;  moreover. 

-r.  a.  [A..S.  fyrdherian;  QtT.fOrdem.]  To  help  for- 
ward ;  to  promote ;  to  advance  onward;  to  f(Mrward;  to 
help  or  aaaiat. 

"  Further  ay  dsstca."  ->  Dnfden. 

Far'tberanee,  n.  A  helping  forward;  promotion; 
advancement. 

Far'tberer,  n.  One  who  helpa  to  advance ;  a  promoter. 

Fnr'ihemiore,  adv.  Moreover ;  bealdea ;  in  addition 
to  what  haa  been  said. 

Fnr'tliennfMt,  a.    Moat  ramote. 

For'tliest,  a.  [A.  S.  fordhest;  foriheH.  aup.  of  /ortt, 
far.]    Moat  advanced,  either  In  time  or  place. 

—adv.    At  the  greatest  distance. 

Flir'ilTe»  a.  [Fr.  furtif;  Lat.  furUvu$,  ttom  fur,  a 
thief.]  Obtained  by  theft;  stolen;  aly;  aa, /uretea 
glances. 

For'tlTely,  adv.    Bj  atealth ;  in  a  Airtive  manner. 

Fa'roncle,  n.  [Lat. /urunculus,  dim.  of  fur,  a  thief. 
It  is  used  also  in  the  aenae  of  a  running  aore  or  boil.] 
(M^.)  An  inflammatory  tumor  commonly  known  as  a 
Boil,  7.  V. 

Fo'ry,  n.  [Lat  furia,  moat  fluently  furitt,  violent 
pasaTon,  fh)m  furor,  a  rage,  fh>m  furere,  to  rage.]  A 
violent  ruahing ;  an  impetuous  motion;  aa,  the  fury  of 
the  wavea. — Rage;  a  storm  of  anger. 

"  I  oppose  my  peUenoe  te  Ills  /Wy."  —  Skmkt. 

^Madneaa ;  Arenxy.— Turbulence ;  flarceneaa ;  aa,  the./Wy 
of  wild  beaata. — Entbuaiaam. 

••  Inspirad  with  a  divtee  /Wy.**  —  JMnsy. 
(Myth.)  One  of  the  Furia,  q.  v.  — Hence,  a  1 
turbulent,  and  violent  1 
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fo^j'-and-Blecla  Strait,  in  Britith  N.  America, 
betw(»en  Cnckborn  Island  and  Melrille  Peninsula,  con- 
nectlnK  Fox  Channel  with  thr  Oulf  of  Boothia;  Lat.  7(P 
N.,  Lon.  86°  W. 

Vu'ry  Point,  on  the  W.  cotut  of  N.  Somerset  Island, 
in  British  N.  America;  Lat.70O40'30"N.,Lon.91o62'W. 

Forse,  n.    [A.S./yr«.]    (Bot.)    Sc<e  Ulsz. 

Fnrse -cliat«  n.    (ZoCL)    See  Saxicol.%. 

Tur'nen^  For'sy,  a.  Overgrown  with  furze ;  foil  of 
gorse. 

Fusairasa'arii,  a  river  of  the  Republic  of  Golombia. 
enters  the  Magdaleua  river,  about  52  miles  WJ7.W.  oi 
Jogota. 

Wummnwimf  if u-sai'nug,)n.  (B4.)  A  gennit  of  plants,  or- 
der SanUuacem.  The  species  F.  acu>ainutu$  yields  the 
Quandang  nut  of  Australia,  au  edible  fruit  resembling 
the  almond  in  flavor. 

Fo'sarole,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  ftaaruola^  a  spindle,  or  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  dim.  of/uso;  Lat /una,  a  spindle,  j 
(Arch.)  A  moulding  or  ornament  placed  immediately 
under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite 
capitals ;  the  shaft  of  a  column,  pilaster,  or  pillar,  or  that 
part  comprehended  between  the  ohuft  and  the  capital. 

Fasea'tlon,  n.  [Lat.  fa*cntio,  from  /usctu^  dark,  or 
dark-brown.]  Act  of  blackening,  darkening,  obscuring, 
or  rendering  Hwarthy  or  dusky. 

Fttselne,  (/lo'wne,)  n.  [ Lat. /ujcia,  dusky.]  (Chem.) 
A  brown  coloring-matter  obtained  from  enipyreumatic 
oils. 

Fuselte.  (fu^MiU^)  n.  [Fr.  fu»ciU,  from  Utt.  fuMcut^ 
dark.]    (Min.)    Same  as  Wkritkritb,  q.  v. 

Foseobal'ila,  n.    (Cfum.)    See  Cobalt. 

Fns'eous,  a.  [Lat /locta,  dark.]  Dark;  swarthy; 
dusky:  brown. 

Fose,  C/Am,)  v.  o.  [Lat  fvmdtrt^  fuaum^  to  pour  out] 
To  liquefy  by  heat ;  to  render  fluid:  to  dissolve. 

— 0.  n.  To  be  reduced  fh>m  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat 

— n.  {Oun.)  A  case  of  wood  or  metal,  containing  an  ar- 
rangement for  igniting  the  bursting  charge  in  a  shell. 
For  smooth-bored  guns  the  fuse  is  ignite>l  by  the  gas 
from  the  powder  passing  round  the  shell ;  but  for  rifled 
guns  by  a  percussive  arrangement,  set  in  action  by  the 
shock  of  the  discharge.  The  fuse  flti  into  the  fuse-hole 
of  the  shell,  which  is  sometimes  furnished  with  a  socket 
or  pouch. 

Fused,  p.  a.    Melted :  liquefle<I. 

Fas^,  n.  [Fr.  fu»€t^  a  spindle-full,  firom  fuseau^  a  spin- 
dle: Lat/<wu5.]  (Horology.)  In  wat«h-making,  that  part 
of  the  machinery  about  which  the  chain  is  wound,  and 
which  is  Immediately  acted  upon  by  the  main-spring 
(Fig.  1092).  The  use  of  the  fusee  is  to  equalise  the  ac- 
tion of  the  spring.  In  proportion  as  the  spring  becomes 
nnwound,  its  eirort  continually  relaxes :  so  that  if  the 
fir:it  wheel  were  attached  to  the  barrel,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  common  watches,  the  inequality  of  the  impel- 
ling power  would  producea corresponding inequtility in 
the  rate  of  going.  In  order  to  correct  this,  one  end  of 
the  chain  is  attached  to  and  wound  round  the  barrel  in 
which  the  main-spring  is  contained;  while  the  other 
end  is  coiled  about  the  fusee,  which  has  a  conical  shape, 
and  is  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  the 
first  wheel.  The 
principle  g  e  n- 
erally  adopted 
for  determining 
the  fis:ure  of  a 
fusee  is,  that  its 
radius,  at  any 
point  to  which  the  chain  is  a  tansent,  should  be  in- 
versely as  the  tension  of  the  chain  in  that  position. 
Within  certain  limits  this  is  nearly  true;  and  if  we  a»- 
snme  with  Hooke  that  the  force  of  a  spring  is  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  to  which  it  is  drawn  from  the 
position  of  rest,  and  also  lay  aside  all  consideration  of  the 
length  of  the  chain  wrapt  about  the  fuseejt  would  be  easy 
tu  snow  that  the  fusee  should  be  the  solid  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola  about  its 
asymptote.  This  conclusion  is,  however,  by  no  means 
correct;  but  though  the  subject  has  been  treated  by 
several  eminent  mathematicians,  very  little  practical 
advantage  has  been  derived  from  their  theoretical  in- 
vestigations. In  fact,  a  moderate  approximation  to  the 
true  figure  (whatever  that  maybe)  is  all  that  can  be  at- 
tained in  practice,  and  indeed  all  that  is  necessary. 

Fns^e,  n.  [Fr./imi,  a  gun,  from/<!U,  fire.]  (^Mil.)  A 
light  musket  or  firelock;  a  fusil.    Johnson.  —  A  fuse. 

— The  track  of  a  buck. 

Fa'sel*oll,  or  Foa»el*oll«  n.  (Chem.)  The  hydrated 
oxide  of  amyl.  — See  Amtl. 

Faslbll'lty,  n.  [Fr.  fusihiUU,  from  Lat  fmihUU. 
See  below.]  Quality  of  being  convertible  from  a  solid  to 
a  fluid  state  by  heat  With  few  exceptions,  all  solids 
which  can  bear  a  high  temperature  without  undersning 
riiemical  change,  may  be  meltod.  Many  substances 
which  are  popularly  regarded  as  infusible  —  as,  for  ex- 
ample, platinum  and  flint  — readily  fnse  before  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe,  or  between  the  poles  of  a  powerftil 
galvanic  battery ;  even  carbon  \\m  been  partially  fused 
by  the  last-named  means.  There  are  many  snbstances 
which  cannot  be  melted  because  they  are  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  heat  Thus,  wood  and  many  other  or- 
ganic compounds  are  decomposed  into  certain  gases, 
which  escape,  and  into  carbon  and  fixed  salts,  which  are 
left  Similarly,  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  is  decomposed 
into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  lime  at  a  temperature  below 
its  fusing-point    If,  however,  we  prevent  the  gas  from 


escaping  by  confining  the  carbonate  of  lirae  in  a  her- 
metically closed  gun-barrel,  it  can  be  melted  at  a  high 
furnace-heat 

Fo'slble,  a.  [Fr.,  from.  Lat  ftuibHU^  from  ftmdert^ 
funim^  to  pour  out,  to  melt]  That  may  be  melted  or 
liquefied. 

FOfslbie  MetAls.  (Otem.)  Muny  of  the  alloys  fuse 
at  a  temperature  le««  than  that  required  to  melt  the 
most  fusible  of  their  constituent  metals.  Thus  a  mix- 
ture of  8  parts  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  melts 
below  212^.  One  of  ^  parts  cadmium,  15  bismuth,  8  lead, 
and  4  of  tin,  fhses  at  140°  F.  As  they  expand  on  cooling, 
tiiey  are  of  great  use  to  the  die-sinker,  who  is  enabled  to 
take  a  sharp  cast  of  his  work  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  The  first  of  these  alloys  has  been  ob- 
tained in  crystals,  thus  proving  that  it  is  a  true  chemi- 
cal compound. 


Ftg.  1002.--pus£s. 


Fa'siform,  a.    [Fr.  futsformt^  from  Lat.  Amis,  a  spin- 
dle, and  fnrnML  shape.]    (BU.)    Shaped  like  a  spindle. 
Fn'sU,  Fuslle,  a.     [Fr.  fusiU;    Lat  fusilif,  from 


fundfre,  fusum^  to  melt]    Capable  of  being  melted ; 
liqueflable  by  heat 

"  A  kind  of  futifl  marble.  **  •>  Woodward. 

— Running  by  the  force  of  heat 

And  the  stabbom  flint  tara  iato  a  /ta*a  wa."  —  PkOi^. 

Fo'slLn.  [Fr./M»il,arifie;  It /ocik,  fh)m  Ut/ocia, 
a  hearth,  in  L.  Lat,  a  fire.]  A  small  light  musket  or 
firelock. 

— rSeeFus^B.]  (Her.)  A  bearing  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
longer  and  more  acute  than  a  lozenge. 

FusilMle',  n.    [Fr. /tmUade,  from  fu*a.    See  Stmu.] 
(Hil.)  A  discharge  of  muskets ;  a  shooting  or  firing. 
«.  a.  To  shoot  down  by  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  fire- 
arms. 

Fuslleer",  Fusilier',  n.  [Fr.yWiWer.ftom/im'i.  See 
Supra.]  (Mil.)  Originally,  a  soldier  armed  with  the /m- 
$iL  Nowadays,  all  regiments  of  foot  carrv  the  musket, 
or  rifle,  and  the  term  Fusilier  is  simply  an  historical  title 
borne  by  a  few  Bnglish  regiments. 

Fus'lngr,  ;>.  a.   Melting;  liquefying. 

Funng-point.    The  degree  of  temperature  at  which 
solids  assume  the  liquid  form. 

Fusion,  (fu'shon,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat/tMio,  ttomfun- 
dere^futum.  to  pour  out  or  melt]  Act  of  melting  or 
rendering  lluid  by  heat,  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent ; 
as,  the /usion  of  ice.  —  State  of  being  melted  or  dis- 
solved by  heat ;  a  state  of  fluiditv  or  flowing  in  conse- 
?|uence  of  heat  — "Metals  in  fusion  do  not  flame." 
iV«toton.)— The  blending  or  uniting  two  or  more  things 
into  one ;  state  of  being  blended  or  united ;  as,  the  fu- 
Sinn  of  various  tribes. 

Fa'some,  a.  [A.  S./f2s,  ready,/ysan,  to  hasten.]  Hand- 
some ;  neat.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

Fuss,  n,  [A.  8. /fit,  ready,  quick,  from  fj/san,  to  hasten  ] 
Undue  baste,  bustle,  or  importance ;  tumult ;  much  ado 
about  trifles. 

«.  u.    To  make  a  bustle,  or  ado ;  to  be  unduly  anxious 
about  trifles ;  as,  to/i««  over  one's  work. 

Fus'slly,  adv.  In  a  busy  manner;  with  overmuch 
noise  or  anxiety. 

Foss'Tlile.  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Waukesha  co. 

Fus'sjr,  a.  Moving  and  acting  with  fuss ;  bustling. 

Fust,  n.  [It.  fusto,  from  lAt.  fustis,  a  stick  or  staff; 
fCL]    (Arch.)    The  trunk  or  shaft  of  a  column. 

—A  strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel. 

Fus'tet,  n.  [Vr.fustft;  Sp.fusteU;  h.  h^t.  fustetus, 
fh)m  Lat./tM<u,  stick,  staff, — sometimes,  though  rarely, 
and  in  baser  Lat.,  a  tree.]  (Chem.)  A  fugitive  yellow 
dye  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Rhus  cotinus. 

Fusi'ian,  n.  [Vr.futaine.]  (Manuf.)  A  species  of  co^ 
ton  cloth  somewhat  similar  in  manufacture  to  velvet, 
having,  in  addition  to  the  warp  and  weft,  a  species  of 
pile,  consisting  of  other  threads  doubled  together,  which 
are  thrown  up  in  ridges  and  conceal  the  original  warp 
and  weft,  which  are  the  groundwork  of  the  &bric. 
When  in  the  loom,  thia pile  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  set  of  loops ;  but  these  are  afterwards  cut  in  two  and 
sheared  down.  The  fustian,  when  polished  and  flnished, 
presents  an  evenly-ribbed  surface  on  the  exterior.  The 
best  descriptions  of  this  class  of  goods  are  those  knoKvn 
as  cotton-velvet  and  velveteen;  but  besides  these  there 
are  moleskin,  corduroy^  and  several  other  kinds.  For 
further  information  on  the  subject  see  Wkavino. 

(Lit.)    A  forced,  bombastic  style  of  writing,  abound- 
ing with  metaphors  or  other  rhetorical  figures. 

—Mere  stuff;  bombast;  an  inflated  style  of  writing; 
swelling  s^le. 

"  Ghaaoe  thoughts,  when  gorera'd  b^  the  elose, 
Oft  rise  to/tutkm,  or  dasoeod  to  proM."— AattJt 
•a.  Made  of  the  stuff  called  fustian. 

—Swelling  in  style  above  the  dignity  of  the  thoughts  or 
subject ;  too  pompous ;  ridiculously  tumid ;  bombastic ; 
as,  A  fustian  description. 

Fosflanist.  n.  A  bombastical  and  inflated  writer. 

Fus'tlc,  n.  [Sp./ttsteJ  (Cfeem.)  A  yellow  dye-etuff. 
Two  kinds  are  used.  Old  F.  is  the  wood  of  the  Maclura 
Tinctoria  of  the  West  Indies;  'it  gives  a  dingy  yellow, 
and  is  mainly  used  in  the  preparation  of  compound 
colors.  Young  F.  is  obtained  from  the  Rhus  Cotinus, 
or  Venice  Sumach,  a  shrub  found  in  ItJily  and  the  S.  of 
France.  The  terms  old  and  young  F.  were  used  f^m 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the  one  in  large  pieces  was 
the  wood  of  the  grown  tree,  and  the  other,  in  smaller 
pieces,  the  wood  of  the  young  tree. 

Fustlg^a'tion,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  fusUgatio,  trorxx 

[   fustigare.y  to  beat  with  a  club,  from  fustis,  a  cudgel,  and 


agere,  to  drive.]    Act  of  beating  with  a  dnb:  a  cndgtfl 

ling :  a  beating  with  a  stick  or  cane. 
Fns'ilness.  n.  [See  Fcbt.]    An  ill  smell  fh>in  monldi- 

neas,  or  monldiness  itself. 
Fus'tjr,  a.    [See  Fust.]     Monldy;  ill-smelling:    rank; 

rancid.    *'  The  fusty  plebeians."  —  Shaks. 
Fo'sure,  s.  [Lat/iw«ra,  from/iffKiere,./itficas,  to  BMlt| 

Same  as  Fvnoir,  q.  v.    (r.) 
Fa'tak,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  co.  oTUm*  IxrwvT 

Bacs,  on  the  Danube;  I^t.  45°  15'  N.,  Lon.  19*^  42*  W. 

It  has  great  trade  in  grain,  and  is  frequented  bj  mer^ 

chants  from  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Armenia.    Pbp.  ( 1  b95) 

6,100. 
Fu'ille,  a.     [Fr.,  fh)m  Lat  /wWi>,  fundiMU,   »s«y 

poured  out,  from  fundtre^  fusum,  to  pour  out.]    Pouring 

forth  nonsense ;  loquHcious:  talkative;  tattlinf?;  silly; 

as,  a  futile  tongue.  —  'I  rifling :  trivial :  frivol'  as :   nn- 

imporiant;  useless;  worthless:  n8,/«ft7r  arguments. 
Fn'iileljr,  adv.   In  a  futile  manner. 
Fntirity,  fi.    [Fr.futihti;  h^t.futib'/af.    Se.- Scpsa.] 

Quality  of   l>eing  trivial    or    trifling;   nnimporraoc« ; 

emptiness;  worth lessness ;  usele«*en*-s9. 
Faitehf bar',  or  Faityy  nr',  ( fbtaphur.  the  fort  of 

victory,)  a  town  of  Hindostan,  and  a  mihtary  station  on 

the  Ganges,  3  m.  from  Furrnckabad ;   Lat  '27°  22f  K- 

Lon.  79©  41'  B. 
Fnttehpoor',  or  Fnttelipar',  a  large  inland  town 

of  Hindostan,  prov.  of  Allahabad,  cap.  of  district  of 

same  name,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Allahabad ;  Lat  25°  56'  N., 

Lon.  80°  45'  B.    It  contains  an  elegant  mosque.     Fim. 

17,000.— The  district  extends  the  entire  breadth  of  tb^^ 

DoMb  fh>m  the  Jumna  to  the  Ganges.    Arta,  1,583  eq.  m. 

It  is  a  cotton-growing  district 
Fnttlpoor  Slk'ra,  an  tnhmd  town  of  Hindostan, 

prov.  Agra,  10  m.  from  the  city  of  Agra.  It  was  a  favorite 

residence  of  the  Emperor  Akber.    The  town  is  baOt  of 

stone,  and  contains  the  remains  of  Akber's  palace,  and 

the  tombs  of  several  of  his  family. 
Foftoek,  n.    [Probably /ooe-AocA-,  or  corrupted 

foot-lock.]  (Shtp^milding.)  The 

name  given  to  the  miduie  timbers 

between  the  floor  and  the  upper 

timbers.  —  F.  shrouds  are  .•»mall 

shrouds  leading  from  the  shrouds 

of  the  main-,  niixxen-.  and  fore- 
masts of  ships  to  the  shrouds  of 

the  top-masts.    In  Fig.  1094,  a  a 

are  dead-eyes,  b  b  fhttock-plates, 

and  c  e  futtock-shrouds. 
Fat 'n re,  a.  [Fr.futur;  Lat/u- 

turux,  pp.  of  esse,  to  be.]   That  is 

to  l»e  or  aime  hereafter. 

"Bee  futMT*  Hont  and  daocbtan 

yet  anboru."— JfOcoa. 
Future  tense.  (Grammar.)  The 

tense  of  a  verb  which  expresses 

a  future  act  or  event 
— n.   Time  subsequent  to  the  present 
Fni'nrist,  ft.    One  who  looks  forward  to  the  Ibtniv, 

with  cocpectation  of  benefit  or  advantage. 
(Theol.)   One  who  holds  that  the  prophecies  of  the 

Bible  are  vet  to  be  fulfilled. 
Fninrl'tial,  a.   Same  as  Futu&x,  q.  v.  (R.) 
Fninrltlon,  (fa-tH-rish'un,)  n.  The  condition  of  being 

to  come  to  pass  hereafter. 

"  To  bang  looM  in  respoot  ot /uUirtH«n."^SoutM. 
Fatn'rltT.  n.   [Vr.fufuriU;  hut.  futuritas,  from  fu- 

turus.]    State  of  being  yet  to  come.— Time  to  come; 

events  to  come. 

••  Skilled  in  dark /W«ir<fy."- A)f»«. 

Fni'wA.  a  town  of  Hindontan,  in  the  prov.  of  Babar.  It 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gangeii  and  Punpnn :  LAt 
25°  30'  N..  Lon.  85°  28'  E.  The  Ganges  is  here  deemed 
peculiarly  sacred,  and  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  reeurt 
to  the  town. 

Four,  (foor.)  an  island  of  Denmark,  prov.  of  Jutland, 
30  m.  firom  Yiborg,  in  the  Unnfiord;  area,  11  sq.  mil«u 
Pbp.  1,000. 

Fuse,  n.    Same  as  Fuse,  q.  v. 


Pig.V}>9L 


Fqas,  n.    [Dut  voos,  sponip;  Ger./a«^,  fibrous,  from 
matter. 


fase,  a  fibre.]     Fine,  light   particles;  loose,  volatile 


— «.  n.  To  fly  off  in  light  or  minute  partides. 
FoBB-ball,  (fus'batel,)  n.    A  kind  of  ftingna,  wblcb, 

when  pressed,  bursiH  and  scatters  a  fine  dust ;  a  pnflF- 

ball ;  a  blind-ball. 
Fns'sy,  a.  [From  Fuzz,  q.  v.]  Rough  and  shaggy ;  light 

and  spongy.  (Pn>v.  Euk) 
Fy,  or  Fie,  interj.    [A.  S.  fan,  to  hate.    Cf.  Ger.  p/ui  ; 

Fr.  f.]    A  wonl  which  expresses  abhorrence,  dislike, 

disgust,  disapprobation,  or  contempt. 

••  A  bawd,  iir  T  /y  npon  him  r—Shmka. 

Fy'ers,  or  Foyers,  (foiWs,)  a  small  river  of  Scotland, 
in  Invemesshire,  failing  into  Loch  Ness.  It  has  2  line 
falls  — one  70,  the  other  'J07  feet  high. 

Firke,  n.  [Put  fuk,  a  bow-net]  A  bow-net  for  catcb- 
Ing  fish. 

Fyne,  (I«oeli,)  (fn^)  ^  l<^o  or  inlet  of  the  sea  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  Scotland,  be^ning  between  the  islands  of 
Arran  and  Bute,  and  for  about  40  m.  sepcwatlng  the  di» 
tricts  of  Gowal  and  Kintyre. 

Fy  vie,  (fi've,)  a  town  and  pMrish  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, 25  m.  from  Aberdoen :  pop.  4.400. 

FvsalMUl',  C*a  beautiful  residence,'')  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  prov.  of  Onde,  on  the  Gog^ra,  4  m.  from  the  city 
of  Oude ;  Lat  20°  47'  N.,  Lon.  82°  10'  £.  Fcrmeriy  the 
cap.  of  Oude. 
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F.-SECTION  II. 


FACT 


FAIR 


FA^bian  Soet'ety.  A  socialistic  organization  in 
England  which  advocates  **  the  reorganization  of  society 
by  the  emancipation  of  land  and  indnstrial  capital  fh>m 
individua]  and  clam  ownership,  and  the  vesting  of  them 
in  the  communitr  for  the  general  benefit." 

FAe'tltlve,  a.  {Oram.)  Denoting  a  verb, or  an  adjec- 
tive or  noun  in  predicate,  when  the  action  of  the  verb 
piodncea  an  effect  upon  the  direct  object  that  is  ex- 
preeaed  by  that  adjective  or  noun;  as.  It  malces  me 
^ad ;  they  elected  him  president. 

Vntft^r  of  HnW&ty,  {Emgineering.)  The  ratio  of 
the  breaking  strength  of  a  structure  or  substance  to  the 
contemplated  strain  or  pressure  to  which  it  is  to  be 
exposed.  For  buildings  sut^jected  to  quiet  loads, 
tbti  is  taken  at  about  15  tor  stone  and  brick  work, 
8  for  timber,  6  for  cast  iron,  5  for  steel,  and  4  for 
wrought  iron.  3Iuch  higher  ratios  are  used  for  bridges 
and  machinery  subject  to  shocks.  Tlie  F.  of  8.  varies 
greatly  on  accovut  of  differing  qualitim  in  materials 
and  the  varyinft  Judgment  of  designers,  and  is  often  so 
uncertain  that  it  has  been  called  a  factor  of  ignorance. 

Wmt'torwHyw^tenk.  {Manuf.  and  Boon.)  During  the 
ISth  and  preceding  centuries,  systems  of  manufacture 
were  hugely  individual,  being  confined  to  the  houses  of 
artisans,  or  carried  on  in  workshops  of  small  size,  with 
few  hands.  The  invention  of  the  steam-engine  has 
changed  all  that,  and  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  18th  and 
throughout  the  19th  century  a  new  system  has  grown 
npb  in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  large 
workshops  or  ftctories,  with  powerf^  engines  and 
latKn>saving  machines;  the  result  being  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  cost  of  operation,  with  which  huid-work  cannot 
compete,  and  a  Tast  increase  in  outpnt,  sufficient  to  meet 
the  greatly  augmented  demand,  which  the  domestic  sys- 
tem of  production  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  meet. 
The  ra|^  extension  of  the  F.  8^  with  its  absorption  of 
smaU  enterprisea  and  breaking  up  of  the  preceding  sys- 
tem, has  not  been  accomplished  without  considerable 
snflering  and  bitter  opposition :  nor  without  the  devel- 
opment of  serious  abuses,  whicn  are,  fortunately,  being 
rspidly  reduced.  As  regards  tlie  domestic  system,  it  has 
not  yet  quite  passed  away,  though  now  carried  on  to 
supply  stores  and  factories  rather  than  customers; 
and  from  the  recent  exposure  of  its  conditions,  as  exist- 
ing among  the  clothing  makers  of  New  York,  its  imme- 
diate abolition  would  be  much  more  of  a  blessing  than 
a  misfortune. — Bcu^p  Oimditiom.  The  F.  8.  had  its  origin 
about  1760-70,  this  being  the  period  in  which  the  use 
of  power  machinery  began  actively  to  supplant  that  of 
hand  implements.  In  the  U.  8.  the  domestic  system  of 
labor  prevailed  durine  the  Gulonial  period  and  until 
after  the  B»  volution.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  intro- 
duction of  Hie  spinning  and  other  machines  of  England 
stimulated  invention,  and  considerable  activity  in  this 
direction  began.  The  F.8.\n  the  U.  S.  was  thus  hiter 
ia  origin  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  its  develop- 
ment was  much  more  rapid  and  many  more  industries 
have  come  under  its  operations.  Power  spinning 
machines  were  first  introduced  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  the  first  American  cotton  fiu:tory  being 
erected  in  the  former  State,  while  the  use  of  English 
inventions  began  in  a  Rhode  Island  cotton  fiictory  in 
1790.  Since  then  the  F.  8.  has  had  very  rapid  develop- 
ment and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  U.  S.  hns  grown 
enormously  graat.— £Hb  of  the  spttmi.  The  F.  S^  as  we 
have  Bidd,  has  not  been  free  nom  evils,  though  its 
advantages  have  been  many  and  great.  The  evils 
onljnarily  charged  against  it— charges  which  cannot 
all  be  «ubetantiated--are  the  following :  It  is  charged 
with  the  employment  of  young  children  to  an  ii\Jurious 
extent,  and  of  women  to  a  degree  that  tends  to  destroy 
family  ties  and  domestic  habits ;  it  is  further  claimed  to 
be  injurious  to  healtli ;  to  be  productive  of  intemper- 
ance, thriftleesneas  and  poverty ;  to  foster  prostitution 
and  encourage  crime,  and  to  tend  to  intellectual  degen- 
craf7.  Of  these  charges  the  first  ia  the  one  that  has 
most  ct»gency.  The  employment  of  children  of  tender 
age,  during  long  hours,  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
evils  of  the  F.  8.  It  was,  however,  in  no  sense  a  necea- 
•sry  element  of  the  situation,  but  arose  from  the  cupidity 
of  mill  owners  and  the  sharpness  of  ccnnpetition.  It 
needed  only  an  awakening  of  public  opinion  and  the  pas- 
sage of  restrictive  laws  for  its  amelioration.  Such  laws 
have  been  paiwed  and  child-labor  in  factories  is  now 
itrictly  limited  to  those  beyond  a  certain  age,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  have  been  oonsiderablv  reduced.  This 
V^taa  is  not  yet,  by  any  means,  all  that  it  should  be ; 
tvt  the  crying  evU,  which  it  formerly  conititated,  no  i 


longer  exists.  The  employment  of  women  In  factories 
is  Ii\Juriou8  to  the  home  only  in  the  case  of  married 
women,  much  infant  mortality  seeming  to  have  arisen 
from  the  neglect  of  children,  while  donieetic  duties  are 
necessarily  sadly  neglected.  This  evil,  however,  in  in 
some  measure  curing  itself,  the  number  of  married 
women  employed  in  fectories  shoM-ing  signs  of  decrease. 
The  home  seems  to  have  suffered  more  in  the  U.  S.  than 
in  Europe  (mm  the  F.  8^  the  tenement  house  and  fac- 
tory boarding  house  of  this  country  being  two  features 
of  the  system  which  are  quite  unknown  in  Europe. 
These  are  gradually  disappearing  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the 
individual  home  is  increasing  in  influence.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  the  city  of  Phikb- 
delphia,  long  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of  the 
U.  S.,  these  institutions  have  gained  no  footing,  the 
workingman^s  home  having  from  the  first  been  an 
established  institntion.  At  present  that  city  stands 
first  in  the  world  for  its  great  number  of  small,  well- 
built  and  comfortable  workmen's  residences,  many  of 
them  provided  with  the  principal  modem  household 
conveniences. — Itfjurp  to  Health.  The  charge  that  the 
Cftctory  is  ii\juriuus  to  health  cannot  well  be  main- 
tained, as  compared  with  the  domestic  workshop  of  the 
past.  No  doubt,  there  have  been  many  unsanitary  con- 
ditions connected  with  the  factories  of  the  past;  but 
official  inspection  has  removed  many  of  these  and  the 
modem,  well-managed  &ctory,  with  its  large,  light  and 
well-ventilated  rooms,  seems  immensely  in  sdvance  of 
the  close,  dark,  uncleanly,  and  unveiitilated  household 
workroom  of  the  past,  which  ceitainly  must  have  been 
far  more  injurious  to  health  than  the  factory  of  toniay. 
Intemperance  can  in  no  sense  be  claimed  as  a  resultant 
of  the  F.  8.,  fhrther  than  the  bringing  together  of  many 
workmen  in  contracted  localities  may  l^  conducive  to 
it.  Certainly  intemperance  has  greatly  decreased  within 
the  past  century,  its  culminating  point  having  been 
reached  in  the  18th  centnr}-.  Thrinlessness  and  poverty 
are  constant  accompaniments  of  ignorance  and  lack  of 
forethought,  and  owe  their  prevalence  to  no  industrial 
system.  They  have  long  l)een  rather  diminishing  than 
increasing,  and  abject  poverty  has  never  been  more 
prevalent  than  during  the  period  of  domestic  manu- 
ftcture.  The  charge  that  the  F.  8.  conduces  to  crime 
and  prostitution  is  unfounded.  Statistics  indicate  the 
contrary,  and  the  regular  employment  and  settled  habits 
of  life  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  strong  influences  In 
opposition  to  the  growth  of  these  evils.  The  charge  of 
intellectual  degeneracy  Is  equally  unfounded.  The 
education  of  children  employed  in  factories  has  not 
been  neglected,  but  is  probably  considerably  superior 
to  that  which  they  received  under  the  preceding  system. 
This  Is  steadily  becoming  more  markedly  the  case, 
while  certainly  the  workmen  In  factories  are  not 
deficient  in  mental  powers.  The  confining  of  opera- 
tives to  tlie  control  of  a  single  machine,  or  some  special 
process  in  a  series  of  operations,  is  of  course  not  con- 
ducive to  mental  activity,  as  compared  with  the  former 
system,  in  which  each  man  comprehended  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  his  trade.  But  the  surroundings  of 
the  factory,  the  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  the  work- 
men's clubs,  and  other  organizations  which  have  grown 
up  in  factory  towns,  go  far  to  counteract  this  Influence, 
and  to  make  the  workman  wide  awake  to  the  modem 
movements  of  thought  and  events.  One  evil  result  of 
the  F.  8.  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  workman  from 
the  independent  position  which  he  once  occupied  as  a 
manu&cturer  and  merchant,  to  the  dependent  one  of 
an  employee  In  a  great  system  of  labor.  But  the  devel- 
opment of  Labor  Unions  and  the  effect  of  strikes  have 
in  a  measure  overcome  this  evil,  making  the  workman 
once  more  in  some  degree  master  of  the  situation,  and 
lifting  him  largely  A-om  the  condition  of  semi-serfliood 
which  he  occupied  in  the  early  days  of  the  system. — 
Ecownnic  Adcantage$.  The  economic  advantages  of 
the  F.  8.  arise  from  the  increase  of  wages,  the  grent 
augmentation  of  production,  the  decrease  In  the  price 
of  goods,  and  the  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labor, 
with  the  greater  regularity  of  employment  due  to  the 
ability  of  capitalists  to  store  goods  while  waiting  for  a 
market.  The  hours  of  la1>or  have  been  reduced  from 
13  or  14  hours  a  day  to  10,  and  in  some  lines  of  labor  to 
8  or  9 ;  while  the  average  rate  of  wages  has  consider- 
ably increased.  The  stringent  system  of  factory  in- 
spection now  inaugurated  in  many  of  the  Stntes  is 
going  far  to  overcome  the  evils  uf  lack  of  sanitation, 
undue  child  laUir,  Ac,  formerly  prevailing;  and  tlie 
F.  8.  may  be  held  to  have  fidrly  pawed  Uirough  Its  early 


imperfect  stages  of  development  and  to  have  reached 
a  (Msltion  of  general  superiority  to  the  preceding  system 
— one  which  promises  a  future  of  marked  atlvantage 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  mankind. 

Fac'ultatlve,  a.  Producing  faculty  or  efficiency; 
enabling;  em|towering. 

{Law?)  Pertaining  to  a  right  or  authority  which  can 
authorize  or  permit  the  exercise  of  other  rights  or 
privileges. 

Fad,  V.  i.  To  act  idly ;  to  busy  one's  self  with  trifles ;  to 
potter. 

— N.  Something  that  temporarily  engages  the  attention 
of  an  Individual  or  of  society ;  a  popular  whim ;  a  hobby. 

Faed,  John,  painter,  born  at  Burlav  Mill,  Kircudbright, 
Scotland,  in  1820;  resided  in  Edinburgh,  1841-^2;  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Ills  lN?st  pictures 
were  of  domestic  life  and  rural  scenes.  Exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  1861 ;  the  following  year 
he  removed  to  that  city,  but  in  1880  returned  to  his 
native  town  in  Scotland. 

Faed,  Thomas,  psinter,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  bom 
at  Burlay  Mill,  in  1826;  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  an  honor  conferred  upon  him  after  the  exhl- 
bitlon  of  his  picture  of  8ir  Walter  ScoU  and  hi$  Friend* 
at  Abhot$ford.  In  1861  he  was  made  A.  R.  A.,  and  in 
1864  R.  A.    Resided  in  London  after  1852. 

Fallly,  Charles  Achillk,  dk,  soldier,  bom  at  Rozoy- 
Bur-Serre,  Alsne,  France,  Jan.  21, 1810 ;  was  commander 
of  a  brigade  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  the  war  against 
Austria;  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Lesion  of 
Honor;  subsequently  deprived  of  his  command  of  the 
Fifth  armyooips  for  not  going  to  the  support  of  Mao- 
Mahon  at  WUrth  and  for  alleged  general  incompetency. 
In  his  Operation*  tt  Marehee  du  Cingmcme  Oorp*^  he  at> 
tempted  to  justify  his  position.    Died  in  1892. 

Falr'balm,  Andskw  Mabtim,  theologian,  bom  near 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  4,  1838;  graduated  from  Edinburgh 
University  (1860);  student  of  theology  at  Evangelical 
Union  HalC  Glasgow  (1856-61) ;  pupil  of  Domer  In 
Germany ;  was  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  In 
Scotland,  and  principal  of  Airedale  College,  England 
(1877-86).  In  the  latter  year  became  first  princi^  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford ;  wasappointe*]  Muir  lecturer 
In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (1878).  His  works  in- 
clude: Studien  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  Beligion  in  Hietorp 
and  Ufe  of  To-day;  The  Ftaee  of  Chriet  in  Theologw ; 
The  City  of  God,  Ac. 

Falr'balrn,  Sis  William,  Bast.,  dvll  engineer,  boru 
at  Kelso,  Scothuid,  Feb.  19, 1789.  He  was  the  first  of 
his  countrymen  to  construct  an  iron  ship,  his  firm 
eventually  building  over  a  hundred,  from  the  smallest 
war  vessel  to  those  of  2,600  tons.  In  co-operation  with 
Robert  Stephenson  he  designed  and  oonstracted  the 
great  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menal  Strait ;  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  he  was  afterward 
president,  and  published  a  number  of  important  works 
and  papers,  including:  Veef ul  I^fomuUion  for  Engineer* ; 
Mill*  and  Mitt  Work;  Iron,  it*  Hietory  and  Maw^aeture^ 
Ac.  He  was  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
member  of  many  other  societies.    Died  Aug.  18, 1874. 

Fair'banks,  Erastus,  iwlitician  and  manufacturer, 
born  at  Brimfield,  Mass..  Oct  28, 1792 ;  educated  in  the 
common  schools ;  settled  at  St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt.,  where, 
with  his  brother,  he  engaged  in  tlie  manufiicture  of 
cast-iron  plows  and  stoves,  out  of  which  grew  the 
Immense  factory  devoted  to  the  making  of  platform  and 
other  scales.  F.  became  prominent  in  local  politics 
serving  in  the  legislature,  and  being  twice  elected 
Govcmor  of  Vermont  (1851  and  1860).  Died  Nov.  20, 
1864. 

Falr'burj'*  In  NAra*ka,  a  city,  capital  of  Jefferson  co., 
on  C,  R.  I.  A  P.  and  St.  J.  A  O.  I.  R.Rs.,  60  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Lincoln ;  has  flour  mills,  foundry,  suap  works  and  nurs- 
eries.   Bop.  (1897)  about  3,500. 

Falr'cliaiice,  in  Pemmffleania^  a  post-lxirongh  of  Fay- 
ette CO.,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Peuna.  R.R8. ;  has  furnaces  and 
mnniiractures  tif  bricks  ami  coke.    P*i>.  (IMtO)  1,092. 

Falr'ehlld,  Charlrm  Stkbbins,  law.xer,  (Kilitician  and 
financier;  born  at  Cazenuvia,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1842; 
grailunted  from  Harvard  (1863)  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  (18ti5);  became 
Atturney-General  «f  his  native  State  (187G-77)  after 
serxjng  one  year  as  deputy;  in  1880  engaged  in  law 
pra«ticp  in  New  York  City;  l>ecame  A8iiir<tRiit  S^-cretaiy 
of  the  U.  8.  Treasury  in  1885,  succeeding  to  the  poi  t- 
folio  upon  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Manning,  April 
1,  1887.    At  the  close  of  his  term  F.  retumed  to  New 
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York,  where  he  has  dnce  been  engaged  in  banking 
operatioDi,  being  aleo  an  impurtant  facUn*  in  the  ao- 
cwled  **  aimnd  money  "  wing  uf  the  Democratic  party. 

Falrelilld,  Jambs  Harris,  D.D^  theologian  and 
author,  born  at  Stockbridge,  Haa^  Not.  '26,  1817; 
graduated  from  Oberliu  College  (1838),  of  which  he 
WHS  afterward  prtvideiit.  He  is  Uie  author  of:  Moral 
PliUotopkg ;  Oberim,  tht  O^Um^  and  the  CoOege^  Ac ;  The 
ElementM  of  Tkeolojfjf,  Sutund  and  Bevealed;  and  has 
edited  the  Memoin  of  FuuM^t  and  Finney's  BytUmatic 
Theology. 

Fairenild,  Lvcirt,  soldier,  statesman  and  diplomat, 
was  born  at  Kent,  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  Dec  27,  1831; 
educated  at  Cleveland,  and  rvmured  with  his  Ikmily  to 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  about  1846;  crossed  the  plains, 
with  an  ox-team,  to  California  in  1849,  and  spent  six 
yearv  in  and  around  the  mines  without  notable  suc- 
cess; returned  to  Madison  (1H55)  studied  law,  became 
court  clerk  in  1858  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1860. 
Upon  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the 
Federal  service  as  captain  in  the  1st  Wisconsin ;  atter  3 
months  service  rcenlisted  as  mi^or  of  the  2nd  Wisconsin 
volunteers  and  captain  in  the  16th  Infimtry,  U.  8.  A., 
beiuK  the  first  regular  army  otficer  who  was  given  per- 
miHsiun  to  serve  with  tlie  volunteers.  In  August, 
1802,  he  became  colonel  of  the  2nd  Wisconsin  regiment, 
and  left  a  sick  bed  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
At  OeUysburg  (July  1, 18GJ)  he  lost  his  left  arm  at  the 
head  of  liis  command,  and  oh  October  19  was  promoted 
brigadier-genoml.  The  following  month  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  resiicned  to  accept 
that  office.  F.  was  electt^l  governor  of  Wisconsin  (1864) 
and  served  six  fUU  terms;  was  (J.  8.  consul  at  Liver- 
pool (1872),  and  consul-general  at  Paris  (1878) ;  was 
subsequently  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain.  reMgning  tliat 
post  in  1882.  He  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  in  1H86,  ttenring  one 
year,  and  oommander-iu<hief  of  tlie  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  in  1894 ;  also  held  many  otlier  positions 
of  honor  and  trust.    Die<l  Blay  23, 1896. 

Falr'ehlld,  in  WUconem^  a  post-village  of  Ban  Claire 
CO.,  on  two  lines  of  railroad ;  has  manufacturers  of  lum- 
ber, Ac.    Pcm.  (1897)  about  8U0. 

Falr'fex^  Donald  McNeil,  rear  admiral  U.S.  navy; 
bom  in  Vii^uia,  Aug.  10, 182:i ;  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman Aug.  12, 18:i7.  While  in  command  of  monitor 
NaiUuckei  took  part  in  the  first  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
and  as  commander  of  the  monitor  ^toHtauk  was  engaged 
in  all  the  fights  with  the  forts  and  defenses  of  Charles- 
ton Harbur  which  occurred  during  July  and  August, 
1863;  l»ecame  rear-admiral  in  1880.  Died  at  Hagers- 
town,  Md..  Jan.  10, 1894. 

Falr'inount,  in  Nebra$ha^  a  city  of  Fillmore  co.,  on  C, 
B.  ft  Q.  and  St.  J.  ft  G.  I.  R.  Bs.,  53  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lin- 
coln; has  elevators,  flour  mills  and  other  important 
industries.    Pbp.  (1897)  1.029. 

Fal tll'-eu re«  a.  A  problematical  system  n nder  which 
it  is  claimed  that  ailments  can  lie  cured  without  reme- 
dies, and  through  the  exercise  of  faith  alone.  The 
ftjth  seems  to  be  in  the  power  of  certain  individuals  to 
produce  this  result,  or  in  certain  objects,  such  as  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  or  other  religious  emblems.  Numer- 
ous renuirkable  results  are  stated  to  have  occurred, 
though  it  has  not  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that 
any  serious  ailments  have  been  in  this  way  removed. 
Other  systems,  kiiown  as  Christian  Science,  Meta- 
physical Healing,  ftc,  se«m  based  on  the  same  principle, 
though  the  advocates  of  these  hold  that  fiUth  is  not 
neceecary.  It  is  an  undoubted  &ct  that  the  mind  has  a 
Tigitrons  influence  over  the  condition  of  the  body,  and 
that  a  strong  belief  in  the  probability  of  a  cure  has 
often  been  ftillowed  by  a  cure,  without  medicine  or 
through  the  use  of  an  inactive  substitute  for  medicine. 
But,  tliough  a  person  by  exertion  of  his  own  mental 
powers  may  exercise  a  curative  influence  over  the  dis- 
orders of  his  body,  it  does  not  follow  that  another  per- 
son can  do  so ;  and  the  claim  that  one  person  can,  by 
mental  exertion,  affect  the  mind,  and  through  it  the 
body  of  another,  needs  much  additional  evidence  before 
it  can  be  accepted  as  an  estalilished  fact. 

Falih'ftall,  Emilt,  philanthropist,  bom  at  Hedley 
rectory,  Surrey,  England,  lu  1835;  educated  at  Ken- 
sington. Much  of  her  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  women,  and  despite  many  difficulties 
she  succeeded  (1860)  in  establishing  a  printing  house  iu 
whicli  women  were  employed.  In  1863  the  Victoria 
Mngaxine  appeared,  and  continued  for  eighteen  years  to 
urxe  the  right  of  women  to  remunerative  employment 
Miss  F.  has  lectured  extensively  in  the  U.  8.,  and  wrote 
a  characteristic  novel  entitled  Change  upoH  Change. 
Died  June  3, 1805. 

Fake,  n.  [Swed.  eeclr,  fold.]  A  coil  or  turn  of  a  cable 
or  hawser. 

— V.  a.  To  coil  or  fold,  as  a  line  or  cable ;  to  stow  in  a  fiik- 
iuK-box. 

Fake.  n.  [Possibly  fW>m  Lat.  facia,  make.]  (Slang.) 
Anything  prepared  with  intent  to  deceive,  especially  a 
false  article  in  a  newB|)aper;  any  swindle,  or  the  author 
of  one. — A  poor  or  fraudulent  article  or  worthless  thing 
offered  for  sale  at  the  price  of  an  article  of  value. 

— V.  a.    To  misrepresent  with  a  purpose  to  deceive. 

— r.  a.    To  contrive  falsely  or  fraudulently. 

Fa'ker,  n.  One  who  fakes  ordeceives.  A  street-vender 
who  sells  trashy  articles. 

Fal'con,  Jean  Chbisosttomo,  general  and  statesman; 
bora  on  the  peninsula  of  Paraquand,  province  of  Coro 
(now  Faloon).  1820.  He  commanded  the  revolution  of 
the  federalists  in  Coro  (1858);  was  at  first  repulsed,  but 
wait  afterwards  successful.  He  was  made  president  of 
VeneKnela,  but  deprived  of  the  office  in  the  Acnl  revo- 
lution, when  he  retired  to  Europe.    His  par^  again 


oomf  ng  into  power,  he  was  recalled,  but  died  on  bis  way 
home,  April  29, 1880. 

FaFconer,  Hugh,  F.R.S.,  botanist  and  paleontologist: 
born  at  Ferres,  Scotland,  September  29,  leU8 ;  graduated 
from  Aberdeen  and  Edinburg,  receiving  the  (^greea  of 
M.A.  and  M.D.  While  practicing  as  a  surgeon  in  India, 
he  began  palnontological  explorations  iu  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  and  was  made  superiutehdent  of  the  botanical 
garden  at  Seharanpoor  and  afterwards  of  the  botanical 
garden  at  Calcutta;  received  the  Woolaston  medal 
(1837).  Hepublblied  Ftmmt  Ahtuput  biealentia;  iSelec- 
Horn  from  the  Botlun  of  Baadiy  ftc.  Died  in  London, 
July  31, 1865. 

Fal'eoner,  in  New  York^  a  poat^village  of  Chautauqua 
CO.,  on  D.,  A.  V.  ft  P.,  and  Erie  BJis.,  32  m.  SJH  of 
Dunkirk.    Pni.  (1890)  574. 

Falf  ulre,  «irax  Alkxamdkr  Joseph,  sculptor  and 
figure  painter,  bora  at  Toulouse,  France,  Sept  7, 18;il ; 
pupil  of  Joufify  and  winner  of  the  Grand  Prbc  of  Borne 
(sculpture).  His  work,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
Ls  of  high  grade.  Of  the  former  are  Sneanna  ;  Wrettltn ; 
and  him  <md  Poignard;  and  of  the  latter,  OhrieUan  Mot' 
tyr;  DianOj  ftc.  JP.  is  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  a  member  of  th«  Institute ;  his  studio  is  in  Paris. 

Fall  Rl v'er,  in  S.  Dakota,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  1,770  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  south  fork  of  Cheyenne  river.  Sur/aoe, 
broken  and  ragged  in  the  north,  nigh  upland  and  river 
valleys  iu  the  south.  BoUt  rich.  Cap.  Hot  Springs, 
fbp.  (1805)  4,168. 

Fallonx  {/Ul-lu')  FrCd^kio  Altred  Pierre,  Yicomtb 
Dx;  author  and  politician,  born  at  Augers,  Fiance,  May 
7, 181 1 ;  was  made  tlie  l*«der  of  the  Catholic  party ;  with- 
drew from  political  life  in  1851.  He  was  the  author  of 
Hittoire  de  iHe  V. ;  Madame  SwHchtne,  mvieH$e$  ctuvre ; 
two  vidumes  of  political  speeches  and  writings,  ftc. 
Died  Jan.  6, 1886. 

Fal'lowa,  Samuel,  D.D.,  theologian,  author  and  soldier ; 
Itorn  at  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  Eng.,  Dec.  13, 1836 ; 
has  resided  in  the  U.S.  since  1845;  graduated  from 
University  of  Wisconsin  (1859) ;  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episc-oiial  Cliurch.  Entered  the  Civil 
War  as  chaplain,  subsequently  engaging  in  active  ser- 
vice and  attaining  the  rank  of  brigadier-general;  held 
several  impoilant  educational  positions;  was  made 
bishop  of  the  Beformed  Episcopal  Church  on  July  15, 
1876,  since  which  time  he  has  resided  In  Cliicago. 

Fan,  Pow'er.  ( Mech.)  A  form  of  blowing  machine 
in  whicli  the  air  blast  is  produced  on  the  principle  of 
the  ordinary  fan.  The  common  blast  fan  consists  of  a 
wheel  whose  aroM  are  firee,  or  not  Joined  by  a  circular 
rim,  and  whose  sides  are  tipped  with  vares  or  blades  for 
catching  the  air.  This  is  umially  placed  iu  an  eccentric 
position  inside  a  chest  or  wind-tight  covering,  with 
central  openings  on  each  side  for  the  admission  of  air 
and  an  exit  pipe  in  its  outer  portion.  The  fan,  made 
to  revolve  swiftly  by  steam  or  other  power,  sucks  in  the 
air  at  the  central  openings,  draws  it  toward  the  tips  i 
of  the  blades,  and  impeb  it  forcibly  forward,  driving  it 
through  the  exit  pipe.  These  fiins  are  used  for  such 
purposes  as  the  melting  of  iron  in  foundnr  cupolas  and 
for  forge  fires,  also  for  the  winnowing  of  corn,  and  as 
an  exhaust  to  withdraw  foul  air  from  mines,  buildings 
and  ships.  For  mines  they  are  occasionally  made  of  a 
very  larg^  ^ize.  P.  F.  of  different  formation  are  also 
in  use  to  create  a  gentle  breexe  in  stores  and  other  large 
rooms,  for  purpoe**s  of  ventilation  and  cooling.  These 
are  compoMNl  of  two  long  narrow  blades,  driven  by 
steam  or  electric  power,  and  revolving  tne\y  at  moder- 
ate speed,  keeping  the  air  of  the  room  in  constant 
motion.    See  Fan,  Sectiox  I. 

Fan'wood«  in  New  J<r«qf,  a  post-town  of  Union  co.,  on 
C.  B.B.  of  N.  J.,  20  m.  W.8.W.  of  Jereey  Citv ;  has  man- 
ufactures of  fur  and  paper  board.  Pbp.  (1897)  about 
2,500. 

Far  Rock'away,  in  New  York,  a  pos^vil1age  and 
bathing  place  of  Queens  co.,  on  Long  Island,  20  m.  from 
New  York  City,  on  Long  Island  B.  B. ;  has  manufac- 
tures of  ice  and  furniture.    Pop.  HSOO)  2,288. 

Farada'lc,  a.  Pertaining  to  Michael  Faraday,  th4< 
English  electrician. 

Farad' Ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  phenomena  of  in- 
duced electric  currents,  as  investigated  by  Faraday. 

Far'del,  n.  [Old  Yr.  fardel,  k  little  pack.]  A  bundle 
or  pack ;  anytnlng  burdensome. 

Far'fO,  in  North  Dakota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  on  Bed 
Biver  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.,  N.  P., 
and  G.  N.  B.  Bs.,  253  m.  W.  uf  Duluth ;  has  milhs  brew- 
eries, oil  warehouses,  manufactures  of  carriages,  plows, 
reapers  and  mowing  nwchines.  Tlie  State  Agricultural 
College  is  situated  here.    Pop.  (1890)  5,6&1. 

Fari'na.  in  Illinoin,  a  poet-town  of  Fayette  co..  on  111. 
Cent.  B.  B.,  65  m.  £.  of  St  Louis,  Mo.;  has  flour  mills 
and  manufactures  of  fhiit  boxes.    Pod.  (1890)  618. 

Farjeon,  Benjamin  Leopold,  norelist,  born  in  Eng- 
land  in  183!) ;  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  Journalism 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  novels  representing  life  among  the  lower  classes. 
These  include:  London''s  Heart;  Or^;  Toilere of  Baby- 
lon, ftc. 

Fai^mer,  in  New  York,  a  poet-village  ef  Seneca  co.,  on 
Lehigh  Val.  B.  B.,  75  m.  S.  E.  of  Bochester;  has  hirge 
neck-yoke  factory,  creamery,  canning  factory  and  man- 
ufactures of  frait  baskets  and  barrel  beads.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  750. 

Farmer  City,  in  IHinoie,  a  post-vilUge  of  DeWitt  co., 
25  m.  S.  E.  of  Bloomington,  on  C,  C,  C.  ft  St.  L.,  and  111. 
Cent  B.  Bs. ;  has  flour,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  man- 
ufactures of  brick  and  tiles,  and  is  a  shipping  point  for 
grain  and  live  stock.    Bjjj.  (1890)  1.367. 

Far'mem*  Aliranee.  (Am.  Hiai.)  This  is  the 
general  term  for  an  association  of  agriculturists  which, 


with  variont  designations,  has  existed  aince  1873. 
Antedating  this  was  the  secret  order  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  formed  in  Washington  in  1867,  with  a 
National  Grange,  and  which  established  over  27,ai0 
subordinate  Granges  in  44  States  and  territories,  writh  a 
membership  numbering  hundreds  of  thousanda.  The 
fintt  F.  A.  appears  to  have  been  organized  in  Texaa  in 
1873,  for  the  purpose  of  coiJperation  against  cattle- 
thieres;  but  as  its  members  increased  its  scupe  maa 
widened.  In  18H7  its  membership  was  over  IOO,/CiC(ii, 
and  it  consolidated  with  the  FHimers*  Union,  of  Loots- 
iana,  liecoming  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Dia- 
trict  of  Columbia  as  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance 
and  Cooperative  Union.  In  1880  the  National  A^cnl- 
tural  Wheel  was  formed  in  Arkansas,  and  soon  spread 
into  other  States.  These  two  organizations  were  con- 
solidated at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct  1, 18h9,  under  the  name 
of  the  National  Farmers*  Alliance  and  Industrial  Vni^ 
with  a  membership  then  estimated  at  from  l,6UO,ooo  to 
2,500,000.  This  society  is  in  active  operation  in  all  the 
southern  and  western  States  (except  Ohio  and  Wjcm- 
ing)  and  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Another  organisation  called  the  NMional  Farmers*  Alli- 
ance was  formed  in  Chicago  in  lb8U,  and  is  now  the 
feneral  representativtt  of  State  alliancea  organized  in 
llinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  MontsLoa, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Oliio, 
Pennsj'lvania,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  These  aeao- 
ciations  claim  to  be  non-partisan  and  uon-politioU,  and 
aim  to  secure  the  general  welfare  of  the  fatmer.  Their 
convantioiw,  however,  have  adopted  platforms  that  by 
no  moaLs  i^ore  political  questions,  and  they  have,  no 
doubt,  been  influential  in  shaping  legislation,  both  State 
and  national,  in  the  interest  of  the  faimer  and  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country. 

Far'mera*  In'siltate«.  Periodi<-aI  meetinn  t  f  far^ 
mers,  under  tlie  suspices,  direct  or  indirect  of  a  State 
govei  nment,  for  the  consideration  of  quewtions  relating 
to  agricultural  affidrs.  There  is  usually  a  central  organ- 
ixation,  vested  In  some  agricultural  college  or  eoriety  of 
the  State,  which  arranges  the  meetings  and  sends  lec- 
turers to  the  local  institutes  to  oobperate  with  the 
neighborhood  speakers.  The  meetinn,  uenally  held  in 
the  winter,  lust  from  one  to  several  da.vs,  and  yield 
opporiunities  for  a  thorough  discussions  of  all  agricul- 
tural problems  Interesting  to  the  fitrmers  concerned. 
Funds  for  the  suf^rt  of  these  institutes  are  appropri- 
ated by  about  thirty  of  the  Statea,  New  York  being  the 
highest,  with  $15,000  annually.  About  fl00,UiO  are 
expended  anuually  for  this  purpose  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  The  first  active  effort  to  establish  a  systnu  <^ 
itinerant  agricultural  lectures  was  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  1^2-43,  followed  by 
a  similar  movement  by  the  Massachusetta  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  in  1869,  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri^ 
culture  of  Michigan,  in  1861.  The  growth  of  F.  I.  haa 
been  most  pronounced  since  1880,  and  has  stimulated 
the  organization  of  many  county  institutes  and  farmers* 
clnl«,  in  this  manner  reaching  nearly  every  farming 
community  of  the  North  and  to  a  less  extent  thuae  of  the 
South. 

FamliaBI,  Boswell,  soldier  and  politician,  bom  in 
Boston,  July  23, 1827,  removed  to  Bradfi^rd,  Yt  (184o) ; 
graduated  from  Vermont  Univervity  (IM9),Ktndii.tt  Imw 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (18o7) ;  lieutenant  iu  1»t 
Vermont  infantry  (1862),  captain  of  Bradfbiti  Guaida 
(1862),  lieutenant-colonel  of  I2th  Vermont  infisntry 
(1863);  State  Senator  (1868-69):  delegate  to  Bepublican 
national  convention  and  a  presidential  elector  (1876); 
Governor  of  Vermont  (1880-82). 

Farr,  Wiluam,  physician ;  bora  at  Ki^nley,  Shropshire, 
England,  November  30, 1807 ;  studied  at  the  Universi- 
ties af  Paris  and  London,  and  graduated  from  Univeraity 
College;  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  statistica  of 
epidemics  and  the  length  of  human  life,  and  is  the 
author  of  many  valuable  reports  on  these  subjects;  was 
a  f^uput  contributor  to  tlie  Britith  Annnl*  of  Medicine 
and  McCulloch*s  Statiitiical  Account  of  the  Britiak  Empire  ; 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  received 
fh)m  the  Universi^  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.CJL.  Died 
April  14,  1883. 

Far'rar,  Fremjuck  Wiluam,  D.D.,  divine  and  anthor, 
bom  in  Bombay,  India,  Aug.  7,1831;  graduated  fhxnn 
Cambridge  (1854).  He  was  master  of  Marlbonmgh 
College,  canon,  and  later  archdeacon,  of  Westminster, 
chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons,  also  chaplain-in- 
ordinary  to  the  Queen ;  became  dean  of  Canterbury  in 
1895.  He  has  written  some  novels  and  several  notable 
philosophical  and  theological  works.  These  include: 
St.  Win\fred*§;  Darkneet  and  Dawn;  Origin  and  Lam- 
gyage  ;  Greek  Orammar  Bnlea ;  The  Early  Daye  of  Chrie- 
tianity,  ftc.    He  lectured  in  tlie  U.  S.  in  1885. 

Far'rer,  Hrnrt,  artist:  born  in  London,  England, 
March  ^  1843;  removed  to  New  York  in  his  youth ; 
made  a  specialty  of  etching  and  water  colors ;  has  been 
secretary  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society,  and 

{ireaident  of  the  New  York  Etching  Club.  Some  of  his 
andscapee  and  twilight  effects  are  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Far'well,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Clare  co.,  on 
F.  ft  P.  M.  B.B.,  56  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Ssiginaw ;  has  a  floor 
mill,  several  saw  and  shingle  mills,  and  mannfacturee 
of  pail,  tub  and  peavy  handles.    Pop.  (1895)  568. 

Fasll'loil-plate,  n.  A  pictorial  representation  of  the 
prevailing  styles,  or  newly  adopted  styles,  of  dresa. 

Fast-«taylnf,  Fast-ln-«tays,  a.  {Yachting.) 
Quick  in  going  about 

Fatlfnie'  of  Mater'lala.  (Engineering.)  Injxtrj 
arising  fh>m  stresses  which  exceed  the  eb4«tic  limit  A 
bar  of  iron,  for  instance,  may  have  an  elastic  limit  of 
20,000  lbs.  per  sq.  Inch  and  a  breaking  reaidtanoe  c^ 
60,000  Iba.;  but  If  T  '  '^     
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often  applied  «  change  takes  place  in  tbe  molecular 
■tmctnre,  brittlenrea  •operveiiee,  uud  tlie  iron  may 
break  at  as  low  a  prewure  ae  ;iO,UUU  Ibe.  Arehitecta 
make  it  a  rule  that  the  materials  in  permanent  ttruc- 
toreii  ahall  not  be  •trained  beyond  tbe  elastic  limit,  and 
fix  the  factor  of  safety  with  this  in  riew.  FoimuUn 
exist  nuder  which  engineers  make  allowance  for  the 
F.  of  M.  doe  to  repeated  stresses. 

F»tlll&,  in  South  DakotOy  a  central  co. :  orso,  1,010  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  Snake  rirer  and  its  N.  ana  8.  fork.  Sur/aee^ 
rolling.    &mI, fertile.    Cop.  Faulkton.    P(>p.  (1895^,3(35. 

FaullL'ner,  in  .^riransos,  a  N.  cen.  co. ;  area,  623  sq.  m. 
Partly  bounded  by  the  Arkansas  river.  Sttr/aee.  Un- 
dulating. 8oU.  Fertile.  Oitton,  com,  and  pork  are  the 
■taplea.    Oqi.  Conway.    Fbp.  (1897)  about  2U.000. 

Faalk'U»n,  in  Somtk  Dakottu,  a  city.  cap.  of  Fanik  co., 
33  m.  W.  of  Bedfleld,  on  Chic.  &  N.  West  and  Chic, 
Milw.  A  St.  P.  R.  Bs.    /\>p.  (1895)  434. 

Vavon'tan,  a.  Pertaining  to  Fittouiut^  the  west  wind ; 
hence,  mild,  gentle,  auspicious. 

Vair'cett*  ^DOAR,  novelist  and  poet,  bom  in  New  York 
dty.  May  26, 1847 ;  graduated  from  Columbia  College. 
His  poetical  works  include:  Pbem»  of  FcuUagy  emd 
Butitm ;  The  Buntiimg  BalL,  &c.,  and  smong  his  novels 
are:  The  Homae  at  High  Bridge;  A  HopeUw  Cnte,  &c. 
He  has  alio  written  a  successful  play :  The  Fube  Frimd. 

Pawcett«  HcNBY,  political  economist  and  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Salisbury,  England,  in  1833 ;  grsduated  from 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  with  honors  (185U) ;  lost  his 
eyeaight  by  accident  (1S58),  but  pursned  his  economic 
studies  and  (1863)  became  professor  ufPnlitical  Economy 
at  OamlHidgH.  He  entered  PMrliameut  in  1805,  remain- 
ing until  1874;  in  1880  became  Pustmaster^General. 
under  Gladstone.  His  eflbris  were  lancely  directed 
toward  improving  the  condition  of  government  em- 
pAnyees,  the  abolition  of  leligious  tests  at  universities, 
compulsory  education,  and  other  politico-social  prob- 
lem*. His  works  i  ndude  a  Mamual  of  FbUtical  Economjf, 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions :  The  Eemomvc 
i^teiHon  of  the  BriHeh  Laborer;  Pavperiem;  a  volume 
of  Speeekee;  kn.    Died  November  6, 1884. 

VeaiB'er.  «.  A  fin  or  wing  in  the  shaft  of  an  arrow, 
or  the  end  of  the  arrow  where  these  are  fastened. — A 
rib  for  stiffening  a  casting. — {Oarp.)  A  touKue  on  the 
edge  of  a  board,  fitting  into  a  channel  on  the  edge  of 
another. — (IfacA.)  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally  into 
a  shaft  or  arbor  and  projecting  asafinsoastofita 
groove  in  the  edge  of  a  wheel,  which  may  have  a  longi- 
todinal  motion  in  the  shaft,  but  no  rotation. 

— «.  a.  (Gsrp.)  To  Join  boards  together  by  tonguing 
or  grooving. 

Pefsth'eriiiip,  n.    Small  branches  of  the  elm  tree. 
{Art)  A  deep  etching,  in  the  aquatint  process,  where 
the  impression  is  to  be  very  dark. 

Fe«tli>rstonliaiicli,  Qboroc  Wiluams,  British 
traveler  and  author,  bora  in  1780 ;  was  the  commis- 
iioiier  appointed  by  Oreat  Britain  to  settle  the  northern 
boanda«7  of  the  U.  8.  under  the  Ashburton  treaty. 
Traveled  widely  In  the  U.  8.,  describing  his  Journeys 
in :  Btemrtitma  Through  Ike  Slave  State* ;  QeoUtgy  of  Oreem 
Bag  aa^  Wiaoommm ;  Camoe  Vogage  to  the  Iftmieioto,  Stc. 
Died  Sept  28, 186C 

FMSCh'erwelarllt,  n.  Oports.)  A  boxer  weighing 
118  lbs.  or  leas,  being  the  class  next  below  tbe  middle- 
weight ;  also^  a  wrestler  of  about  the  same  weight — 
A  Jockey  weighing  net  more  than  77  lbs. 

Pecli'Ber.  OvBTAT  Thbodob,  scientist,  bora  at  Gross, 
SArcbeu,  Germany,  April  19,  1801;  studied  at  Sorau- 
Dresden  and  Llepdg;  professor  of  physics  at  Llepcig 
(1834-^);  was  an  able  writer  on  chemistry,  medics! 
science,  antiquities,  Sec  His  important  works  are: 
rs6er  da»  WieehtU  Gut;  ElemenU  der  Ptgeophgeik,  Ac. 
Under  the  pen-name  Dr.  IftMS,  he  wrote  poetry,  criti- 
dsms,  and  humorous  literature.    Died  Nov.  18, 1887. 

Pecli't«r,  CuASLXS  Albert,  actor,  born  in  London, 
Oct  23, 1824 ;  was  educated  in  England  and  France,  and 
gave  some  attention  to  the  study  of  sculpture,  which 
parsnit  be  abandoned  for  the  stage.  On  the  French 
stage  his  first  success  was  as  DmihiI,  in  La  Dame  aui 
OnntfUias;  he  leased  the  London  Lyceum  Theater,  in 
1863.  and  subsequently  played  in  tbe  principal  cities  of 
the  U.  S. ;  was  for  a  season  manager  of  tbe  Glolie  Theater, 
in  Boston.  Died  at  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Aug.  5, 1879. 
VIellv  Aipnxus,  LL.D.,  lawyer,  born  in  Limerick, 
Tork  CO.,  Me.,  Sept  28, 1806 :  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege; enter«>d  the  practice  of  law  in  Michigan,  and 
became  Judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court ;  governor  of 
Michigan  (1846-47),  and  U.  S.  Senator  (1847-^)) ;  was 
aJao  a  Comroiseioner  of  the  California  land  claims,  and 
professor  of  Law  in  Michigan  University.  Died  June  13, 
1896. 

Penee-lls'fird,  n.  The  common  lisard  (Scelopoms 
MndmiainM)  of  the  United  States,  of  various  hues,  usually 
greenish  and  dark  above,  with  wavy  cross-bands. 

Pen' Con*  Retbcn  Ea^on,  statesman ;  bom  at  Carroll, 
N.  Y.,  July  4, 1819;  educated  at  the  academies  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill  and  Fredonia;  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  but  subsequently  became  a  merchant. 
He  was  a  memlier  of  Congress  (1857-65) ;  governor  of 
New  York  (1866-69) ;  and  was  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Commission  at  tbe  International  Monetary  Conference 
in  Paris  (1878).  Died  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  August 
25,1885. 

Fen' wick,  Johh  R,  soldier;  bora  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  1780;  educated  in  England;  entered  the  military 
servioe  of  the  U.  8.  in  1799 ;  was  promoted  to  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  marine  corps,  and  afterward  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  serving  with  honor  in 
the  war  of  1812-15.  He  reached  tbe  rank  of  brevet 
brigadier^eneral,  March  18,  1823,  and  died  at  Mar^ 
seilJsa,  rrance,  March  19, 1842. 


Fer'iTVS,  in  Montana^  a  central  co. ;  orsa,  6,762  sq.  m.  I 
Ulcere.  Judith,  Musselshell  and  Big  Box  Elder  creek. ' 
Smrface^  undulating  aud  monntaiuoua  Producttt^  live| 
stock,  wool,  gold,  silver,  wheat  oAts,  barley  and  corn. 
Cap.  Lewistown.    Pop.  (189U)  3,614. 

Fer'aras  Falls,  in  Jlinneeota,  a  city.  cap.  of  Otter  TtOl 
CO.,  215  m.  3.  W.  of  Duluth,  on  Nor.  Pac.  &  Gt.  Norihern 
B.  Bs. ;  has  wagon  factory,  a  cigar  fectory,  a  woollen 
mill  aud  flour  milhi.    Pop.  (1895)  4,407. 

Fer'g^son,  J  amkb,  astronomer  aud  mechanician ;  bora 
near  Bothiemay,  Banflbhire,  Scotland,  April  25,  1710; 
was  self-educated  aud  started  in  life  by  drawing  por- 
traits, the  sale  of  which  yielded  him  a  livelihood,  he 
residing  in  Edinburgh  aud  London  during  this  period. 
In  17^  he  began  lecturing  upon  astronomy  aud 
mechanics ;  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  i^ociety, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Pbiloeophicul  Society. 
Author  of:  Aiironomg  Explained;  Le<^r^  on  Suifje^ 
in  Mechanice;  Uydro^atice,  Pneumatic*  aud  Optics,  Ac. 
Died  in  London,  Nov.  16, 1776. 

Feryaaon,  James,  astronomer;  bora  in  Perihehire, 
Scotland,  Aug.  31, 1797 ;  became  a  resident  of  New  York 
in  1800.  He  was  made  assistant  civil  engineer  on  the 
Erie  Canal  (1817) ;  afterward  employed  in  various  sur- 
veys. During  his  service  as  assistant  astronomer  at  the 
U.  8.  Naval  OI>servatory,  he  discovered  the  asteroids 
Euphrosyne,  Virginia,  and  Echo.  The  Academy  of 
Science  of  France  awarded  him  tbe  astronomical  prixe 
medal  in  1854,  and  again  in  1860.  He  contributed  to 
several  Journals  and  magazines.    Died  Sept.  26, 1867. 

Fernan'des  de  Cas'tro,  Manuel,  geologist,  bora 
at  Madrid,  Spain,  Dec.  26, 1825 ;  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  Madrid  (1844);  subsequently  travelled  and 
made  a  study  of  the  railroad  systems  of  various  coun- 
tries, his  system  of  railroad  signals  having  since  been 
widely  adopted.  He  was  made  professor  in  the  Madrid 
School  of  Mines,  and  elected  to  the  Spanish  Senate  to 
represent  the  Cuban  province  of  Santa  Clara.  The  gov- 
ernment published  bis  La  eleetrieidad  g  toe  camino*  de 
hlerro;  and  he  has  published  a  treatise  on  hurricanes, 
and  many  geological  papers. 

Fer'now,  Bernharo  Edward,  forester,  born  Jan.  7, 
1861.  in  Inowraclsw,  province  of  Posen,  Prussia;  studied 
at  the  Forest  Academy  of  MUnden  and  the  Uuiversity 
of  KUnigsberg,  making  a  s|>ecialty  of  forestry  aud  law; 
was  employed  by  the  government  in  its  forestry  de|iart- 
ment;  engaged  in  the  Frauco-GermHU  Wnr,  and  came 
to  the  U.  8.  in  1876,  where  he  was  made  (1886)  head  of 
the  forestry  divi»it*n  of  the  U.  8.  De^iaitnieut  of  Agii- 
culture.  He  has  published  numerous  reports,  bulletins 
and  addresses. 

Fem'WOOd,  in  i/Imois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  12  m.  S. 
of  Madison  St,  annexed  to  the  city  in  November,  189U; 
on  Chic.  St  E.  hi.  K.  B.    Pop.  (1890)  818. 

^    •     "         •      •  Dela- 

ilm.  A 
Pop. 
(1890)  612. 

Ferra'ri,  Paolo,  dramatist  bora  at  Modena,  Italy,  in 
1822.  His  Goldoui  elemie  eedici  Oomrnedie,  and  Pariui  e 
la  SaHra  hold  high  rank  among  mmlem  Italian  com- 
edies. He  was  pn>fess<ir  of  histury  at  3iodena  aud  also 
at  the  Academy  of  Milan.    Died  March  10, 1889. 

Fer'rier.  David,  neurologist;  bora  at  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, in  1843.  Graduated  with  honors  from  the  Univer- 
sities of  Aberdeen  aud  Edinburgh,  and  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  for  bis  thesis  entitled  OamparaUte  Anatomy 
of  the  Corpora  Qnadrigemima.  Besides  other  appuiut- 
ments,  he  was  made  physician  to  King's  Odlege  hospital 
for  the  paralyzed  and  epileptic.  He  is  thd  author  of: 
The  Pimctione  of  the  Brain  ;  LoealizatUm  of  Cerebral  Die- 
ease,  and  numerous  valuable  papers  on  cerebro-spinal 
diseases. 

Fer'rls,  Ororoe  W.,  engineer,  bora  at  Galesburg,  III., 
Feb.  14, 1869 ;  his  eariy  life  was  spent  in  Carson  aty, 
Nevada,  and  San  Francisco ;  graduated  in  engineering 
from  Bensselaer  Polvterhnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(1881) :  was  employed  in  mining  and  railroad  work  in 
West  Virginia,  and  then  as  engineer  in  a  bri«lge  M-orks 
at  Louisville;  went  to  Pittsburg  (1892)  to  snp<*rinteud 
tbe  stractural  work  being  made  for  the  bridge  across 
the  Ohio  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  while  thus  engaged 
designed  the  gigantic  revolving  wheel  which  he  subse- 
quently built  and  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
and  which  was  one  of  tbe  mechanical  wonders  of  that 
great  exhibiUon.    Died  at  Pittsburg,  Nov.  22, 1896. 

Fer'rjr,  Jules  Franqois  Camille,  Journalist  and  states- 
man ;  born  at  St  Di6,  France,  April  5, 1832 ;  began  the 
practice  of  law  (1851) ;  was  returned  to  the  Corps 
Legislatif  fh)m  Paris  (1869) ;  was  minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  (1879-80  aud  1882).  His 
education  bill,  forbidding  Jesuits  to  teach  in  the  schools, 
caused  great  excitement  in  France,  and  his  enforcement 
of  the  law  led  to  the  dowu&ll  of  the  ministry.  The  war 
in  Tonquin,  which  was  the  result  of  his  c«>lonial  policy, 
was  so  managed  that  he  was  forced  to  resign.  He  was 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1887,  but  was  defeated ; 
was  re-«lected  to  the  Chamber  in  1890,  and  subsequently 
made  senator ;  elected  president  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
raaiy  25,  1893;  but  died  on  March  17,  following.  F. 
wsM  a  brilliant  Journalist  and  infiuentiid  leader  in  French 
politics. 

Fer'ry,  Orris  Sanpord.  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  at 
Bethel,  Conn..  Aug.  15,  1823;  graduated  from  Yale 
(1844).  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1846);  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  Connecticut  militia  (1847).  pro- 
Imte  Judge,  district  of  Norwalk  (1849),  State  senator 
(1856-56),  member  of  Congress  (1859) ;  served  in  the 
Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War,  rising  fhnn  the 
rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  brigadier-general ;  U.  8. 
Senator  firom  1867  until  his  death,  Nov.  21, 1876. 


on  unic.  a  tt.  in.  n.  n.    i^.  ^levu;  exa. 
Fem'WOOd,  in  Peimaglvama,  a  post-village  itf 
ware  co.  4^  m.  W.  of  IMiiladelphia,  on  Phil.,  Wil 
Bait.  B.  B.  ;lias  a  cotton  mill  and  woollen  mill. 


Ferry,  Thomas  White,  statesman ;  bom  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich.,  June  1,  1827;  afterwards  resided  iu  Grand 
Haven ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  (1850) 
and  senate  (1866);  member  of  Oongrem  (1864-71); 
U.  8.  Senator  (1871-83) ;  was  several  times  president 
pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  aud  became  acting  Vice-Preddent 
of  the  U.  8.  (Nov.  22,  1876),  on  tlie  death  of  Heni^ 
Wilsdn.    Died  October  14, 1896. 

Fer'tlllBem,n.j>l.  (Aarlc,  Chemittrg.)  Substances 
which,  when  applied  to  the  soil-of  any  locality,  supply 
it  with  the  elements  In  which  It  is  deficient  and  which 
are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  agricultural  crops. 
Such  substances  may  be  of  organic  or  inorganic  origin, 
the  adaptabilitv  ot  any  feriilizer  depending  chiefly  upun 
the  nature  of  the  soil  treated,  but  in  some  measure  upon 
that  of  the  crop  to  be  raised.  The  traits,  vegetables 
and  cereids  which  are  grown  for  human  food  found  in 
the  original  soil  an  abundance  of  the  proper  elements 
for  their  growth ;  but  each  year's  crop  took  from  the 
soil  some  of  these  elements,  mineral  aud  organic,  wliiih 
nature  did  not  replace,  tbe  crops  being  harvested  and 
removed,  instead  of  being  returaed  to  the  gn»und  in  the 
natural  method.  The  result  was  a  gradual  impoverish- 
ment the  soil  losing  much  of  its  nitr«>geDous  and  other 
materials.  These  needed  to  be  replaced,  and  the 
employment  of  F.  for  this  purfiose  is  almost  as  ancient 
as  agriculture  itself.  The  first  fertilizer  employed— and 
the  only  one  which  Is  to-day  of  universal  application- 
is  that  arising  from  the  o|ieration  of  the  farm  itself,  that 
known  as  manure.  In  tiiis  may  be  included  every  form 
of  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  brought 
to  a  coudition  that  aiiapts  it  to  ready  nUngling  with  the 
the  soil.  But,  as  study  of  the  nsture  of  soiU  went  on, 
they  were  found  to  need  other  ingredients  than  these 
of  the  stable  compost  heap;  some  demanding  phospho- 
rus, others  lime,  otliers  potash,  while  nitrates  in  some 
form  were  demanded  by  all  soils.    The  farm  Itself  sup- 

Elies  the  basis  of  nitrates  in  the  ammonia  of  the  manure 
eap,  while  another  source  of  nitrogen  is  obtained  by 
many  farmers  through  the  plowing  under  of  fields  of 
clover,  a  plant  known  to  tte  nch  in  nitrogenous  material. 
Kit  the  farai  Itself  Is  incapable  of  suppl.ving  all  the 
fertilizing  material  needed  iu  the  exhaiwtive  agriculture 
of  modern  times,  and  part  of  the  requisite  ingredients 
must  be  obtained  from  some  outside  source.  The  F. 
thus  used  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  nutuntl 
and  the  at  tiflcial ;  that  is,  those  used  directly  in  their 
natural  state,  and  those  produced  by  mechanical  or 
chemical  processes.  Knowledge  of  the  needs  of  soils 
has  greatly  promased  within  the  19th  century,  tlirough 
a  study  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  soil  and  plants, 
and  experiments  in  supplying  diflerent  plant  foods  to 
soils.  Soils  are  not  only  very  complex  in  their  natuial 
makeup,  but  different  crops  assimilate  different  proiwr^ 
tious  of  their  constituents ;  so  that  each  soil  and  each 
crop  needs  some  special  treatment  F.  are  for  this 
reuson  often  misapplied.  The  soil  may  have  an  excess 
of  nitn^eiKms  and  phosphatic  matter,  while  the  crops 
will  be  starved  from  the  lack  of  one  of  the  minor  ele- 
ments of  plant  food,  such  as  lime  or  potash.  Such  F.  as 
guano  and  bone-dust  do  not  siiptilv  a  sufficiency  of  pot- 
ash to  the  soil,  and  soils  fertilixed  with  these  materials 
fur  a  number  of  years  will  become  so  poor  in  this  ele- 
ment that  though  rich  in  nitrogen  aud  phosphorus, 
they  will  no  longer  yield  a  good  crop.  The  addition  of 
a  potash  feriiliset  In  such  a  case  will  cause  an  immediate 
increase  of  product.  Lime  and  gypsum,  which  are 
nsually  mixed  with  potash  manures,  do  not  act  directly 
as  nutriment  but  aid  growth  by  indirect  action.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  most  marls.  Their  action  is 
to  dissolve  and  set  free  substances  which  were  already 
present  in  the  soil,  but  in  a  condition  unavailable 
for  plant  food.  Thus,  carbonic  add  has  a  solvent  effect 
on  silicates  and  nitrates;  aud  when  a  soil  contains 
potash  in  an  insoluble  condition,  lime  will  act  to  set 
free  part  of  the  potash,  taking  its  place.  Other  waits  are 
also  thus  set  free,  and  these,  being  carried  down  by  rains, 
served  to  feed  plants  having  deeply  penetrating  roots. 
Other  substances  act  in  a  similar  indirect  manner. 
Among  these,  of  late  discovery,  are  the  minute  organisms 
known  as  bacteria,  which  exist  abundantly  in  all  rich 
soils,  and  exert  a  most  Iteneficial  effect  iu  bringing 
nitrogen  into  a  condition  to  serve  as  plant  food.  See 
NrnuncATioN. 

Natvral  Fkrtiuikrs. — Of  the  fertilizers  provided 
by  nature,  guano  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able. This  is  tlie  result  of  the  droppings  of  birds  for 
ages  on  certain  oceanic  islands,  together  with  frag- 
ments of  their  foods  aud  their  dead  bodies.  It  occurs  iu 
many  localities,  but  the  richest  known  lied  is  that  of  the 
Chincha  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Pera,  which  are  situatH 
in  a  rainless  region,  and  thus  retain  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoras  of  their  guano  much  more  fkilly  than  other 
guanos.  Thisdeposit  is  practically  exhausted;  but  guano 
of  inferior  condition  is  obtained  fhtm  various  other 
localities.- Mtro/e  of  $oda  exists  native  in  Chili,  as  fwrt 
of  an  earth  called  caliche  or  terra  ealitroea — perha|is  the 
result  of  a  former  guano  bed.  It  is  abundant  in  quan- 
tity,and  contains  fW>m  60  to  76  per  cent  of  the  nitrate, 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  common  salt  It  is 
exported  under  the  name  of  •*  Chili  saltpetre.'*— Pftos- 
phatea.  Of  phosphatic  fertilizers,  the  most  abundant 
sources  are  the  phorohate  rocks  of  South  Carolina  and 
Ilorida.  Those  of  South  Carolina  cover  an  area  of  70 
by  30  miles  but  are  most  accessible  at  a  radius  of  aliout 
8  miles  from  Charleston,  where  they  are  largely  worked. 
The  beds  of  Florida  also  yield  an  abundant  store  of  this 
valuable  fertilizer.  The  rock  known  as  apatite,  a  phos- 
phate of  lime,  is  also  employed  to  some  extent  for  fer- 
tilizing pun^oses. — Of  other  natural  F.  may  be  named 
coproUtee,  or  fossilized  animal  excrements,  of  which  con- 
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siderable  deposits  exist  in  tome  localities;  j^fpSKm,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  siipplius  soilii  with  lime  and 
sulphuric  acid,  of  use  principally  for  tlieir  indirect 
action  on  the  insoluble  constituents  of  the  soil;  sa/f, 
which  has  its  value  as  a  stimulant ;  nutrh^  the  green-sand 
or  glanoonite  beds  which  occur  near  the  V.  §.  seacoast, 
from  New  Jersey  to  Louisiana,  and  which  contain  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid ;  and  kamaUu  potash  salt  deriTed 
from  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurth,  Oermany. 

Artiticial  FEariLizBRS.— These  are  made  fh)m  vari- 
ons  kinds  of  organic  waste,  and  also  from  the  natural 
F.  A  valuable  one,  from  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it 
contains,  is  fi$h  gtmno^  obtained  both  fW>m  fish  refuse, 
and  from  fish  taken  from  the  sea  for  direct  conversion 
i  ntu  this  material.  Other  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  the 
ski  us,  horns,  flesh,  bones,  blood,  &c.,  of  cattle  and  other 
animals,  which  are  largely  worked  into  fertilizers  in 
Nmth  America,  where  numbers  of  cattle  are  killed  for 
their  hides  alone.  PumdreUe^  or  human  excrement,  is  a 
fertilizer  largely  used  in  France,  and  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties in  some  other  countries.  For  ages  this  feriilizing 
materiiU  has  been  returned  directly  to  the  rail  in  Cliiua 
and  Japan,  and  has  gone  lar  to  keep  the  soil  of  tliose 
countries  in  a  constantly  ricli  state.  Phospkatic  blood 
tjmano  is  a  moisture  of  dry  powdered  blood  with  dis- 
solved Lionee,  i>otash  and  soda,  tiuch  vegetable  refuse 
OS  cotton  seed,  oil-cake,  the  waste  from  breweries,  starch 
and  sugar  works,  &c.,  is  also  used  for  feriiliziug  pur- 
poses; while  of  the  phospliatic  fertilizers  one  of  the 
chief  is  made  from  the  bones  ot  animals,  whicli  are  rich 
in  lime  phosphate.  These  are  used  in  tlie  lot  m  of  bone 
dust,  or  are  treated  with  acids,  which  change  their  phos- 
phate into  superphosphates,  wliich  are  very  beneficial 
to  pastures  and  to  crops  cultivated  for  their  roots  or 
tubers.  Wood  ashes  contain  about  5  per  cent,  of  potash  ; 
and  unleached  ashes,  from  timber  grown  on  sti-ong  soils, 
contain  still  more.  Such  aahee  are  also  rich  in  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  silica,  magnesia,  and  iron,  and  are  very 
useful  as  fertilizers.  Leached  ashes  have  no  potash,  yet 
their  phosphoric  acid  gives  them  a  value  as  plaut  f<^d. 
See  AORICVLTUKAL  Chemistut. 

Fes'fuenden,  William  Pitt,  lawyer  and  statesman, 
born  at  Boscawen,  N.  U.,  Oct.  10, 180ti ;  graduated  fr»m 
Bowdoin  College  (182:{)  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
(1827)  at  Bridgeton,  Me.,  soon  afterward  removing  to 
Portland ;  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1832, 
1840,  1846  and  1852;  to  Ck)ngret<s  in  1840.  In  1854  he 
entered  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  was  reelected  for  a  full 
term  in  1859.  In  1864-6  he  was  Secretaiy  of  tde  Treas- 
ury, resigning  that  position  to  begin  a  third  term  in  the 
Senate,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  leaders 
on  the  Republican  side.    Died  Sept.  8, 1869. 

Fest'ns,  in  Miammri^  a  city  of  Jefferson  co.,  about  30  m. 
8.  of  St.  Louis,  on  Crystal  and  Miss.  River  &  Boune 
Terre  R.  Rs.;  has  manufactures  of  plate  gloss.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,335. 

Fetch'Inf,  a.  (Co/Zoo.)  Attractive;  calculated  to 
attract  attention  and  elicit  admiration ;  ab,  a  /etching 
costume. 

Feydeau  (/d-do'),  Erkest,  French  novelist;  born  in 
1821;  his  stories  are  descriptions  of  life  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire  and  depict  its  worst  features.  His  best  work 
was  Sylvie.    Died  in  1873. 

Fl'at  non'ejr.  (Fm.)  Any  currency,  whether  of 
paper  or  metal,  that  is  placed  in  circulation  and  main- 
tained as  legal  tender  by  the  command  (fiat)  of  a  gov- 
ernment or  other  competent  power.  The  term  is 
genersJIy,  though  loosely,  applied  to  a  paper  currency 
the  substance  of  which  is  voiueless,  and  for  which  re- 
demption in  a  specified  commodity  is  not  promised,  but 
which  has  been  endowed  by  law  with  the  legal  tender 
quality;  as  diMtiugtiished  from  legal  tender  coins  com- 
posed of  metal  supposedly  equal  in  value  to  the  face  of 
same,  or  a  paper  currency  bearing  on  its  face  a  credible 
pronilae  of  redemption  on  demand  in  a  so-called 
precious  metal.    See  Mokey. 

Fld'dle,  a.  (yotU.)  A  frame  of  bars  and  strings  to 
keep  things  from  rolling  off  the  cabin  table  in  rough 
weather. 

Field,  Cyrvs  West,  whose  name  is  identified  with  sub- 
maiine  telegraphy,  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in 
1819 ;  became  a  clerk  and  afterward  a  merchant  in  New 
York  city,  and  grew  prosperous  in  business.  In  1853 
lie  liecanie  interested  in  the  work  of  a  company  which 
was  engaged  in  building  a  telegrai^  line  across  New- 
foundland, with  the  purpose  of  making  submarine 
connection  with  the  nudnland.  Conceiving  the  larger 
purpose  of  connecting  America  and  Europe  by  tele- 
graph, F.  organized,  in  conjunction  with  Peter  Cooper, 
Host's  Taylor,  and  other  capitalists,  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland  &  Loudon  Telegraphic  Co.,  and  in  1850 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Co.  Devoting  himself  entirely 
to  the  work  thus  projected,  he  crossed  the  ocean  nearly 
:tO  times  in  its  pnwecution.  and  in  1857  made  the  first 
efibrt  to  lay  a  cable  under  the  Atlantic.  This  failed,  as 
did  a  subsequent  attempt  in  the  spring  of  1H58,  but  in 
August  of  that  year  u  cable  was  successfully  laid,  and 
for  the  first  time  man  sent  his  thoughts  beneath  the 
sea.  This  cable  ceased  to  wtjrk  while  its  sncc^ess  was 
l>eing  celebrated  in  New  York,  but  F.  continued  his 
exertions  during  the  American  civil  war,  and  in  1865  a 
new  attempt  to  lay  a  cable  was  made.  This  failed 
through  the  parting  of  the  cable  in  mid-ocean.  In 
1866  uie  effort  was  renewed,  as  before  with  the  aid  of 
the  steamship  Ore<U  Ea»lem,  and  this  time  with  success. 
The  result  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  F.  received  a  gold 
medal  at  Liveipool,  a  vote  of  thanks  fh)m  the  Congress 
of  the  U.  8m  and  marks  of  honor  from  various  European 
institutions.  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
a  company  which  proposed  to  lay  a  cable  across  the 


Padflc,  via  the  Sandwich  liUnds,  to  Japan  and  China. 
He  became  afterward  earnestly  engaged  in  the  rapid- 
transit  piTtblem  of  New  York,  aud  worked  with  energy 
in  promoting  the  building  of  the  elevated  railway 
system  in  that  city.  He  died  in  New  York,  July  12, 
1892. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  LL.D.,  Jurist;  bom  at  Haddam, 
Conn.,  Feb.  13, 1805 :  educated  at  WilUams  CoUege,  and 
studied  law.  After  his  admittance  to  tlie  bar  he  prac- 
ticed in  New  York,  soon  gaining  prominence  in  his 
profession,  the  study  of  law  reform  occupying  the  time 
not  given  to  active  practice.  He  was  one  c^  the  Com- 
mission appointed  (1857)  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  to  revise  and  codify  the  leesl  procedures  of  that 
State,  and  his  code  of  civil  procedure,  partly  adopted  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  has  since  been  adopted  by 
twenty-seven  States  and  Territories.  An  International 
Association  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  has  for 
its  object  the  reforming  and  codifying  the  laws  of 
nations  and  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  (1877),  and  published  Tht 
Electoral  Vole$  of  1870,  and  Speechea  and  Argumenta  before 
the  iyuprefite  Court  of  the  V.  b.    Died  April  13, 1894. 

Field,  EvQENF.,  jourualist  and  poet,  born  in  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  Sept.  2, 1850;  studied  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
His  chief  journalistic  woi  k  was  done  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Jkuly  New$.  His  books  of  verse 
have  been  widely  r«ftd,  the  |>oems  on  child-life  being 
deservedly  popular.  Tliey  include:  A  LUUe  Book  of  WeU- 
em  Ver$e ;  A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tule$ ;  With  Trnm- 
prf  and  Drum^  Ac.     Died  November  4, 1895. 

Field,  Henrt  Martyn,  D.D.,  theologian  and  author; 
boru  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  April  3,  1822.  Graduated 
from  Williams  college  (1838),  and  studied  theology  at 
East  Windsor  and  New  Haven.  His  first  charge  was 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  became  pastor  of  a  congregational 
church  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.  (1851),  removed  to 
N.  Y.  (1854^  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  tiie 
JE^wiye/ut,  of  which  he  was  afterward  sole  proprietor. 
He  has  contributed  to  literature  a  number  of  volumes 
of  travel,  which  include:  fYom  Egypt  to  Japan;  Old 
Spain  and  Mew  Spain ;  Among  the  Uolff  HUU,  Ac.  Other 
works  are :  The  Irielt  Confederate*,  and  the  Uehdlion  of 
17:fft,  and  a  Hintorff  of  tite  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

Field,  Kate,  journalist,  boru  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  about 
lti40;  educated  in  MasMu:huBetts  and  in  Europe;  was 
European  correspondent  of  the  New  York  TrUkau  and 
other  journals;  ahto  contributed  to  magazines,  includ- 
ing the  AUantio  Monthly ;  gave  lectures,  and  1874  went 
upon  the  stage,  appearing  as  Peg  Wqffington  at  Booth's 
Theater,  New  York.  In  1889  she  established,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  weekly  journal  entitled  Kale  FiehTa 
Waehi$igton,  which  was  discontinued  in  1895.  She  was 
the  author  of  Plamcketie'e  Diary  ;  Ten  Dayt  m  Spain,  Ac. 
Died  at  Honolulu,  May  19, 1896. 

Field.  Stephen  Johnson,  jurist,  bom  at  Haddam,  Conn., 
Nov.  4, 1816;  graduated  from  Williams  College,  studied 
lam-,  and  became  partner  of  his  brother,  David  Dudley 
F.,  in  New  York ;  went  to  California  in  1849  and  became 
prominent  in  the  political  life  of  that  State,  being  elected 
the  first  alcalde  of  Marysville  (1850);  member  of  the 
legislature  (1850) ;  judge  (1857)  aud  cbief-jusUce  (1859) 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  in  1863  he  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  which  position  he 
has  honorably  filled  and  still  retains  (1897).  Judge  F. 
was  prominently  before  the  Democratic  convention  of 
1880  Ns  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Fields,  James  Thomas,  LL.D.,  author  and  publisher; 
born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  31, 1817 ;  was  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  (1862-1870),  and  was  connecte<l  with 
the  publishing  firms  of  Tick  nor.  Reed  &  Fields,  Tick  nor 
&  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  He  wrote :  Yeaterdav 
with  Authort;  Unvthome ;  In  and  Out  of  Doon  with 
Charlee  Dickena,  Ac    Died  at  Boston,  April  24, 1881. 

Fi'fleld,  in  Wiaeonain,  a  post-village  of  Price  co.,  13  m. 
N.  of  Phillips,  on  Wis.  Cent  R.  R.;  has  lumber  mills. 
Bfp.  (1890)  646. 

FIf  ueras,  Estamislao,  statesman,  bom  in  Barcelona, 
Spain,  Nov.  13,  1819;  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Catalonia^  and  elected  to  the  Cortes  in 
1850.  After  the  dethronement  of  Queen  Isabella,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the  republican 
party ;  and  on  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeo  (1873) 
held  the  oflHce  of  provisional  president  for  about  4 
months,  after  which  he  retired  fh)m  public  life.  Died 
Nov.  11, 1882. 

Fll'ler,  n.  (Special.)  A  composition  for  filling  snmll 
holes  or  pores  in  wooid  to  prepare  it  for  painting  or  var- 
nishing. 

— n.  pi.  Lower  grades  of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufac- 
I  ture  of  plug-tobacco  and  for  the  inside  of  cigars. 
I  Flll'more,  in  Nebraaka,  a  S.  £.  co.;  area,  576  sq.  m. 
j  Rivern.  W.  Fork  of  Big  Blue  river,  and  Turkey  creek. 
I  Surface,  nearly  level,  and  soil  fertile.  Cap.  Geneva. 
I     Pop.  (1800)  16,022. 

Filtra'tlon  Of  Water.  {Sanitary  Eng.)  The  water 
which  was  long  furnished  to  many  cities  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  which  is  still  supplied  in  various  in- 
stances, was  and  is  unsuited  for  the  pnrpose  intended, 
being  in  8om«  cases  actually  poisonous  from  the  dele- 
terious character  of  its  contents.  Originally,  as  a  rule, 
it  carried  nothing  more  injurious  to  health  than  the 
mineral  ingredients  washed  down  fh>m  its  sources  and 
held  in  solution.  But  as  the  area  of  settlement  grew, 
and  towns  and  villages  arose  on  the  banks  of  streams 
supplying  water  to  cities  lower  down,  sewage  and  the 
liquid  waste  of  manufactories  became  mingled  with  the 
water,  and  it  grew  more  and  more  dangerous  to  drink, 
largely  fh)m  the  germs  of  certain  epidemic  diseases 
which  it  bore.  As  an  example  of  this  evil,  it  will 
I     sulBce  to  mention  the  cholera  epidemic  at  Hamburg 


(1892),  which  was  traced  Tory  directly  to  the  i»e  of  Iid- 
pure  river  water.  How  best  to  overcome  this  uuacCs 
state  of  aftkirs  is  one  of  the  leading  problems  in  modem 
city  management.  Few  cities  can  wait  upon  the  alow 
process  of  reservoir  subsidence,  even  if  tlutt  could  he 
trusted  to  remedy  the  evil.  To  bring  water  Crom  new 
and  pure  sources  at  g^reat  distances  is  a  coetly  proceea, 
with  the  danger  of  after-contamination  of  these  sources. 
This  being  the  case,  filtration  is  looked  to  as  the  quick  e^t, 
cheapest  and  most  practical  method  of  overcoming  thtt 
difficult ;  and,  in  consequence,  many  cities  have  pro- 
vided themselves  with  filtering  plants  on  a  scale  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpoee.  The  methods  of  filtration  resorted 
to  are  practically  two  in  number — sand  filtration  aad 
iron  filtration — the  character  of  each  of  which  may  be 
briefly  described. 

In  advance,  it  may  be  said,  that  deposition  and  filtra- 
tion, if  properly  conducted,  give  us  clearer  and  purer 
water  than  can  ordinarily  be  had  from  natural  «>urcc«; 
for  not  only  is  the  suspended  matter  removed,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  filtration  removes  from  water  meet — 
and  in  some  instances  all— of  its  pathogenic  germs. 

Sand  t%Utr». — In  the  construction  ot  a  mnd  filter  bed, 
the  kind  ordinarily  used,  a  water-tight  tank  of  some  12 
feet  in  depth  is  provided,  of  an  area  in  accordance  with 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  treated,  an  acre  being  suffi- 
cient for  about  2,000,000  gallons  a  day.  In  the 
method  now  employed  in  London,  Berlin,  and  some 
other  cities,  the  concrete  floor  of  the  tank  is  covered 
with  round  tiles  of  three  to  four  inches  diameter,  laid 
closely  together.  These  are  covered  with  about  a  foot 
of  coarse  gravel  or  broken  stone,  above  which  is  a  layer 
of  sand  3  or  4  feet  deep.  Above  the  sand  the  wtUer  to*  be 
filtered  stands  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  The 
botu>m  of  the  tank  slopes  downward  in  all  directiona 
towaid  a  draw-off  outlet.  Through  this  the  filtered 
water  passes  at  the  speed  necessary  to  carry  the  water 
through  the  sand  at  the  required  rate,  this  being  con- 
trolled by  devices  for  adjusting  the  **  head"  at  which  the 
water  flows  ofl.  The  rate  varies  con^ide^ably  in  difler- 
ent  cases,  a  vmod  average  being  50  gallons  per  sq.  foot  in 
24  hours.  The  quantity  passing  i>er  foot  l>eing  kuowo, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  area  necesmry  to  filter  any 
fixed  volume  of  water,  tliough  an  extra  filtering  anm 
must  be  provided  to  permit  an  occatdonal  remfival  and 
washing  of  the  upper  layer  of  sand.  Exiteiiment  hw 
shown  that  it  is  in  this  upper  layer  that  the  moet  esH-D- 
tial  duty  of  the  filter  is  |)erf  nmed.  There  gradually 
gathers  upon  it  a  deposit  which  has  a  remarkable  power 
of  preventing  the  passage  of  microbic  gci  ms.  Invei^i- 
gation  has  shown  that  from  96  to  99  per  cent  of  the 
l«cteria  disappear.  By  this  removal  from  the  water  at 
its  mechanical  impurities  and  its  organic  and  microbic 
contents,  it  is  left  clear, pure,and  wholesome  for  drinking 
purposes.  Where  available,  the  water  should  first  stand 
in  a  sul«siding  reservoir  until  it  has  deposited  the  bulk 
of  its  coarser  materials,  and  then  be  drawn  or  pumped 
to  the  filter  bed  for  the  final  process  of  cleansing. 

Iron  tVtration. — The  first  employment  of  iron  as  a 
filtering  agent  was  by  Prof.  BiM:huf,  who  comUiieni  sami 
and  iron  filtration  in  the  following  manner:  lender  a 
layer  of  sand,  for  the  removal  of  mechanical  impurities, 
was  placed  a  ndzture  of  3  parts  of  gravel  to  1  of  inon. 
When  this  was  examined,  af^r  eniplovment  as  a  filter, 
no  discoloration  was  visible  in  the  sand  except  near  the 
iron,  where  it  l)ecame  thickly  coated  and  mixed  witii  a 
reddish,  slimy  product.  Lower  down  the  mixture  wsa 
of  a  black  color.  The  slimy  coating  was  removed  and 
washed  every  six  months.  This  method  of  using  iroa 
has  since  been  considerably  improved  upon.  The  Iron 
is  now  placed  in  a  large,  slowly  revolving  cylinder,  soa- 
pended  on  horizontal  trunnions,  through  one  of  which 
the  water  enters,  escaping  through  the  other.  The 
iron  commonly  used  consists  of  the  burrs  or  punchin^s 
from  plates,  about  2  tons  being  needed  to  treat  a  miUion 
gallons  a  day.  Inside  of  the  cylinder  are  curved  shelves, 
which  scoop  up  the  iron  and  shower  it  through  the 
water  as  they  revolve.  In  this  case  no  slimy  product 
gathers,  it  being  washed  off  as  it  forms,  and  the  iron 
kept  bright  A  small  quantity  of  the  iron  is  dissolved, 
forming  ferrous  hydrate  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the 
dissolv^  oxygen.  After  leaving  the  cylinder  the  water 
regains  the  oxygen  it  had  lost  and  the  ferrous  hydrate 
is  further  oxidized  to  ferric  hydrate.  This,  being  in- 
soluble, settles,  carrying  with  it  most  of  the  suspended 
organic  matter.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  portion  ot 
the  organic  impurities  may  be  attacked  chemically,  but 
the  chief  action  seems  to  be  mechanical ;  the  g«>latinous 
precipitate  entangling  the  germs  and  other  foreign  con- 
tents of  the  water  and  settling  with  them  to  the  bottom. 
The  purified  water  now  passes  to  a  sand  filter,  on  wht^^ 
surface  a  film  of  oxide  is  deposited,  which  seems  to  have 
the  imwer  to  retain  micntbes.  One  advantage  of  tlie 
employment  of  the  iron  filter  is  that  this  layer  is 
formed  immediately;  while  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
sand  filtration,  days  pass  before  the  layer  is  fully 
formed  and  the  work  of  purification  grows  complete. 
The  first  employment  of  iron  filters  on  a  large  scale 
was  in  1881,  at  the  Antwerp  water-works,  to  deal  vrith 
the  highly  contaminated  water  of  the  river  Nethe.  It 
here  proved  rery  successful,  converting  this  liquid  filth 
into  a  transparent  and  pure  drinking  water.  It  has 
since  beeu  employed  in  otlier  parts  of  Europe,  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  India.  Other  metliods  of  filtration  have  been 
employed,  alum  beini;  one  of  the  ingredients  uaed ;  but 
send  filtration  is  the  method  most  commonly  adopted, 
and,  wherever  properly  tested,  with  highly  favorable 
results.  The  one  chief  difilculty  in  the  way  Is  the  con- 
'  siderable  area  needed  to  filter  the  water  for  a  large  city. 
The  subject  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  new 
experience  is  being  annually  gained  concerning  it 
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Pia  de  Steele  {/dng  deh  U^^kT).  [Fr^  end  of  the 
ceotiiry.]  (Used  a^jectively.)  Appropriate  to  ttt 
Miiod ;  Qp  to  date ;  advanced ;  progranive. 

Fr  aal,  n.  A  last  thing ;  that  which  makes  an  end ;  a 
flnal  caose;  in  college,  a  lawt  examination  before  gradu< 
lOiog.    (Frequeutly  used  in  the  plural.) 

(Jfiu.)   In  the  Gregorian  modes,  the  note  correspond- 
ing to  the  tonic  in  the  modem  scale. 

Flneer',  r.  i.  ( Com.)  To  get  goods  made  up  in  a  way 
unsuitable  for  any  otlier  purchaser,  and  then  refuse  to 
tske  them  except  un  credit 

Fink,  Alsekt,  civil  engineer,  born  near  Frankfort-on 
tbe-Main,  Germany.  Oct  27,  1827  ;  studied  at  the  Poly. 
Iscbnic  School  in  l)annstadt,  suheequently  emigrating 
to  the  U.  8. ;  was  inventor  of  the  **  Fink  truss,'*  and 
baikler  of  the  great  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Louisville, 
Ky.;  was  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads;  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer,  kc.  Died 
in  1897. 

Fln'lajr,  Groroe,  LL.D.,  historian,  bom  of  Scottish 
pareutH  near  Faversliam,  England,  Dec.  23, 1790 ;  edu- 
cated at  Glasgow  and  Gtittiogen;  aided  the  Greeks 
(1823)  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  for  the 
rost  of  his  life  resided  in  Greece,  making  a  study  of  its 
hictory  and  antiquities.  He  has  published :  Hittory  of 
Ortece  from  tte  Oouqtud  by  tk*  Cnuaden  to  that  by  the 
IWfa,  ltOU-lS66  A.b.;  Hidory  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
1K-1057  A.  D. ;  The  Empire  of  ^ebizond,  lfOU-U61,  Ac. 
Died  at  Athens,  Jan.  26, 1876. 

Fla'lejr,  John  Park,  author,  bora  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich^ 
April  11, 1854 ;  student  of  the  State  Normal  School  and 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan ;  awarded  the 
dtgree  of  M.  S.  from  the  latter ;  was  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Pacific  const  division  of  the  Weather  Service,  Ac, 
and  is  the  author  of  papers  on  3V>ntadoe> ;  Bailoni' 
RmnAook  of  iUorm-tmck^  Fog,  amd  Ice  Chart$  of  the  North 
Atkmtie  and  Ottlf  of  Mexico  ;  has  given  speciu  attention 
U>  the  ftiidy  of  tornadoes. 

Fla'ney.  CnxBLES  Q^  clergyman  and  educator,  born  in 
Q>nn^  1792.  He  al«ndoned  law  for  the  pulpit,  was 
presiilrnt  of  Ol>erliu  College  from  1852-66.  He  whs  a 
Doted  revivalist,  and  author  of  several  volumes  of  leo- 
tnm,  tic    D'm\  in  1875. 

Fln'nejr,  in  Kumene,  a  8.  W.  oo. :  area,  864  sq.  m.  Smr- 
fact,  undulating  prairie;  aotl,  very  fertile  under  the 
qrttem  of  irrigntiiig  canals  in  operation.  A  fine  stock 
OiQutry.  Prodnctm,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toe^  Mlfallk,  woitl  and  Uve  stuck.  Oop.  Garden  City. 
hr  (I895J  3,553. 

Finaeta,  FaiEDKBicH  Hkrrmamm  Otto,  Ph.D.,  ornith- 
ologist and  explorer ;  l>orn  August  8,  1839,  at  Warm- 
bmiiu,  Silesia,  Prussia;  was  assistant  In  the  Museum 
of  Leyden,  Holland,  and  afterward  director  of  the 
Maseoiu  of  Natural  HIstonr  and  Ethnology  at  Bremen, 
During  his  travels,  which  have  been  extensive,  he  has 
made  large  collections  for  natural  history.  The  result 
of  hit  exploratioD  of  the  coast  from  Vulcan  Island  to 
UauUddt  Bay,  was  the  establishment  of  the  German 
mntectorate  over  what  is  known  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
lilsnd.  His  nnmeroos  publications  include  Aidhronolo- 
giKhe  ErgeimiMee  timer  Beiee  in  der  SSdtee ;  Verxeichmim 
tiler  Swmhmg  von  Maori  Antiquitalen  amf  Neweeland,  Ac. 

Flerel'll,  Giuweppb.  archieologist,  born  at  Naples, 
Italy,  June  8, 1823.  Gained  distinction  as  director  of 
the  Pompeiian  explorations;  was  made  (by  Victor 
Itewnuel)  chief  director  of  the  excavations  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  professor  of  archaeology  in  the 
University  of  Naples ;  was  editor  of  the  Oiomale  dei 
Smri;  pnblMied  important  maps  and  reporta  of  his 
vork.    Was  elected  senator  in  18ft5. 

Fire  DeMrt^ment,  n.  A  diviidon  of  the  public 
wrvice  whose  duty  it  is  tn  provide  tlie  nece«sary  force 
tnd  a{iparatus  for  the  prevention  and  extinguishing  of 

Fire-armor*  n.  A  device  to  protect  firemen  and 
others  against  the  effects  of  smoke,  gas,  etc.  The  first 
patent  given  for  a  device  of  this  kind  in  the  U.  8.  was 
rsnted  to  W.  H.  James,  in  1828.  for  a  diving  dress 
which  he  stated  could  be  used  ^'in  mines  and  other 
places  filled  with  deleterious  gases.*"  Air  was  supplied 
mm  a  receiver  worn  around  the  waist  to  a  mask  which 
soclosed  the  wearer's  face,  devices  to  prevent  too  great 
prawure  from  the  compressed  air  being  added.  Other 
aod  simpler  apparatuses  on  the  same  principle  were 
^erward  produced,  of  which  one  named  the  *'  eye  and 
long  protector,**  was  first  used  in  1873.  This  was 
adapted  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  effects  of  smoke, 
4Qst,  Ac,  with  plates  of  transparent  mica  for  virion. 
To  protect  the  lungs  a  certain  kind  of  porous  cloth  oov- 
sred  the  lower  part  of  the  foce,  which  held  a  wet  sponge 
tgaJost  the  mouth  and  nnstrila  This  kept  out  all  dust, 
■moke,  noxious  gases,  Ac,  and  also  cooled  the  air 
rtspired.  It  has  been  used  with  very  satislkctory  effect. 
At  a  trial  in  Toronto,  Oinada,  persons  remained  for 
B«arly  a  half-hour  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  Trom 
<Ump  straw  and  tobacco  stems,  which  could  not  be 
endured  for  more  than  a  minute  without  the  protector, 
la  the  handling  of  grain  while  loading  vessels  from 
elevators,  a  dust  muxxle  or  respirator  is  used  to  keep 
oat  the  fine  dust  which  arises.  This  consists  of  a  per- 
ftmitsd  metallic  chamber  holding  some  filtering  material 
SKaiust  the  resfdratory  passages.  With  suitable  eye- 
protection  thto  wrmld  make  a  simple  and  useful  fire- 
Ban's  mask.  An  ehistic  l^uid  pasdng  around  tlie  head 
holds  these  devices  in  place.  In  1888  a  method  of  sup- 
plying a  fireman  with  fresh  air  was  devised  by  forcing 
sir  to  the  fireman**  mask  through  a  pipe  carried  along 
the  hose.  Improvements  on  this  plan  have  since  been 
Bade,  with  various  methods  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
w^piraWeair. 
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Fire'lMMit,  n.  A  small  steamboat  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  that  may  occur  on  the 
shipping  or  wharves. 

Fire'buK*  n.  (OoOoq.)  An  incendiary;  one  who 
deliberately  sets  fire  to  property. 

FIre'-drill,  n.  A  drilling  of  firemen,  or  of  children 
at  school,  or  of  employees  in  a  building,  to  prepare  them 
for  proper  action  in  case  of  a  fire. — ^A  con^vance  used 
by  savages  for  producing  fire  by  friction,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  of  soft  dry  wood,  one  of  which  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly  on  the  other,  evolving  fire  in  less  than 
two  minutes. 

Flre-kind'ler,  fire-lif  lit'er, ».  An  inflammable 
composition  for  quickly  starting  fires. 

Fire'-mahlnip,  n.  {Authrop.)  The  art  of  producing 
fire.  The  connection  t>etween  the  use  of  fire  and  human 
culture,  civilization,  and  progress,  would  be  interesting 
to  trace.  There  is  no  well  authenticated  instance  on 
record  of  the  existence  of  a  tribe  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  fire ;  yet  it  is  believed  by  some  that  there  was 
a  time  when  man  was  without  fire.  In  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, Prometheus  is  represented  as  bringing  fire  from 
the  sun,  teaching  man  the  use  of  it  and  the  arts  depend- 
ing or  its  use,  thus  becoming  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race.  Bv  some  philologists  the  name  Prometheus  is 
derived  from  a  word  meaning  **  flre^iUck.**  If  this  be 
correct,  it  may  signify  the  method  of  producing  fire  by 
means  of  a  stick  and  groove — ^the  oldest  method  known 
and  still,  or  until  recently,  in  use  in  the  South  Sea 
l8lands--a  blunt-pointed  stick  being  run  along  a  groove 
of  its  own  making  in  a  piece  of  wood  lying  on  the 
ground.  A  modification  of  this  is  the  fire-drill  {q.  v.). 
These  methods  of  getting  fire  by  friction  were  followed 
by  the  method  of  concussion,  which  may  have  been 
suggested  in  the  process  of  making  implements  of 
stone;  as  in  the  chipping  of  the  stone,  sparks  would  be 
elicited.  The  ancients  used  a  piece  of  pyritee — firestones 
—striking  it  with  a  flint  or  with  a  piece  of  steel.  The 
Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  knew  how  to  con- 
centrate the  sun's  rays  with  a  burning  glass;  and  the 
Romans  in  the  age  of  the  Pliny  (A.D.  2:;^79),  efli»cted 
the  same  results  by  means  of  concave  mirrors.  The 
tinder-box,  with  flint  and  steel,  has  been  used  within 
the  memoiy  of  the  present  generation,  till  superseded 
by  the  friction  match,  now  universally  employed.  See 
Match. 

Flre'«pr<K»f,  a.  Proof  against  destruction  by  flre, 
incombustible;  as,  a  fire-proof  building. — Designed  to 
protect  flrom  fire;  as  a/funproo/dress. 

--ff.  a.  To  render  fire- proof;  as,  to  fire-proof  a  drefe 
material.    See  FiEB-PRoonNo. 

Flre'«pr<K»r  Bolld'lng*.  {Arch.)  Structures  that 
are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  rendered  ft-ee  from  danger  of 
destruction  by  fire.  However  desirable  it  is  that  dwel- 
ling-houses, warehouses,  stores,  Ac,  should  be  made 
absolutely  proof  against  fire,  the  problem  has  not  yet 
beeu  solved,  though  many  so-called  F.  fi.  are  constructed 
and  are  approximately  such.  Mo  building  materia]  has 
been  found  that  will  entirely  withstand  the  energy  of 
intense  heat  The  problem  is  two-fold :  protection  must 
be  afforded  both  within  and  without.  To  prevent  a 
building  ftsmx  taking  fire  without,  the  walls  should  be 
of  brick  or  stone,  with  iron  doota,  stone  or  iron  lintels, 
casings,  Ac,  with  iron  window-shutters,  and  the  roof 
of  iron  or  arched  bricks  or  stone- work,  no  wood  being 
anywhere  used.  Prevention  within  should  be  secured 
by  iron  doors,  iron  or  stone  stairways,  stone  or  concrete 
floors;  and  if  any  wood  is  used,  it  shouM  be  coated  with 
silicate  of  soda.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
tn  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  for  heating  and 
lighting. 

Flre-pr<K»f  Safe.  A  safe  for  the  protection  of  valu- 
ables in  case  of  the  burning  of  the  building  containing 
it  While  not  absolntelv  flre-proof,  it  is  practicallv  so, 
being  made  to  withstand  a  very  intense  heat.  It  Is  an 
American  invention  of  recent  date.  Sometime  about 
1830,  James  Conner,  a  New  York  type-founder,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  an  iron  box  flre-proof  by 
lining  it  with  plaster  of  Paris,  but  did  not  patent  hli 
invention.  About  a  dosen  years  later  the  idea  began  to 
be  developed  by  others.  Many  substances  have  been 
used  for  lining,  the  most  approved,  probably,  being 
ground  alum  mixed  with  some  absorbent  medium  like 
sawdust,  powdered  plaster  of  Paris,  or  infhsorial  earth. 
Sealed  tubes  containing  water  or  some  Tapor-produdng 
substance  that  would  give  off  steam  when  heated,  have 
also  been  tried.  Large  safes,  imbedded  in  brick,  pufrfn 
when  a  building  is  made,  are  doubly  protected,  and 
have  proved  most  effective. 

Flre'-prfloflnKt  a.  The  process  of  rendering  ma- 
terial of  any  kind  incombustible  or  incapable  of  taking 
flre  easily.  For  wood,  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  is 
used,  which,  when  Wrongly  heated,  fhses  into  a  kind  of 
glass,  forming  a  shield  against  flre.  Several  coats 
should  be  given  the  wood,  so  that  not  only  the  surface 
but  also  a  portion  of  the  interior  may  be  afliscted. 
Textile  fabrics  may  be  Impregnated  with  borax,  alum, 
phosphate  of  soda,  or  ammonia.  By  treating  cloth  with 
gmphite  in  a  bath  in  which  the  mineral  is  suspended, 
and  then  subiecting  it  to  the  action  of  the  electro- 
metallic  bath,  the  cloth  may  be  coated  with  metal.  A 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  has  been  employed 
for  fire-proofing  light  fabrics. 

Flre'-epot,  a.  \Archmoi.)  A  bowl-shaped  depression 
In  the  ground,  common  in  Scandinavian  countries,  con- 
taining calcined  bones,  anhefl,  Ac,  supposed  to  be  the 
vestige  of  an  ancient  funeral  pyi'e. 

Fire'-trap,  a.  A  building  known  to  be  dangerously 
inflammable,  or  difficult  to  escape  from  in  case  of  flre. 

Flre'Water,  a.  Intoxicating  drink  of  any  kind;  so 
called  by  the  North  American  Indians. 


FIseb'er,  Erkit  Kum o  Buthous  German  philosopher; 
bom  at  Saudewalde,  Silesia,  July  23, 1824;  educated  at 
Posen,  Leipsic,  and  Halle ;  graduate  of  the  latter  Uni- 
versity; lectured  on  philosophy  at  Heidelbetv;  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  meeting  with  marked 
success  as  a  lecturer.  His  most  important  work  is 
QeachichU  dtr  nenem  Philoeophie ;  he  ahio  wrote  Logik 
und  Metaphytik,  odetr  Wiwten  Kfutftdehre,  Ac 

Fish,  Hamilton,  lawyer  and  statesman,  bom  in  New 
York,  in  1806,  the  son  of  Nichohts  F.,  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution  and  president  of  the  N.  Y.  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  Graduating  at  Columbia  College  in  1828, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  and  in  1834  began 
his  political  career  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  party. 
Having  served  for  several  yeartt  as  commissioner  of 
deeds,  ne  became  a  menilierof  the  State  legislature  in 
1837,  of  Congress  in  1842,  was  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ornor  of  New  York  In  1847,  governor  in  1849,  and  U.  8. 
Senator,  1851-57.  In  1862  he  served  as  a  commissioner 
with  Bishop  Ames  to  visit  Union  soldiers  in  Confederate 

frIsons,anu  negotiated  a  general  exchange  of  prisoneiv. 
n  1889  he  was  appointed  Secretanr  of  Stete  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  and  was  re-appointed  in  1873,  serving 
through  the  whole  adndnlstration.  Mr.  F.  became  a 
member  of  the  Republican  pariy  on  its  formation, 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  ana 
after  the  Civil  War  is  credited  with  suggesting  the 
Joint  High  Commission  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes.  In  1871 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Washington.  He  also  settied  the  dispute,  of 
long  standing,  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  U.  8. 
northwestern  boundary,  and  the  complication  with  Spain 
arising  from  the  Virgiiiiue  affair.    Died  Sept.  7, 1893. 

Fish  Comniis'slon.  The  U.  S.  Fish  Commlnion, 
established  in  1871,  has  for  its  purpose  an  investigation 
Into  the  food,  habits  and  localities  of  edible  fishes  and 
their  propagation  and  distribution.  Under  the  presi- 
dency of  Spencer  F.  Baird  (and  of  George  Brown  Goode 
and  Marshall  M.  Donald,  since  Prof.  Bedrd*s  death  in 
1887)  Its  work  has  been  of  the  highest  importance. 
Besides  Its  investigations  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  coast 
waters,  It  has  made  valuable  deep-sea  explorations,  and 
performed  work  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  propagation 
of  fish.  (See  Fish  Cvlturk.)  The  work  of  tne  Com- 
mission is  supplemented  by  that  of  State  fish  commis- 
sions, which  have  done  efficient  service  more  locally. 

Flab  Cnl'tnre  or  Pla'elealture,  n.  The  arii- 
ficial  propagation  of  fish,  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  deetractive  effect  of  fisheries.  Nature  has  provided 
a  sort  of  balance  between  the  predatory  onslaughts  of 
the  more  powerful  carnivorous  fishes  and  the  great 

Gwers  of  reproduction  of  the  weaker  kinds;  but  this 
lance  has  been  seriously  distnrlied  by  man  with  his 
nets  and  lines,  which  have  placed  many  of  the  weaker 
food  fishes  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. It  is  not  easy  to  exterminate  a  species,  but  its 
numliers  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  fishery ;  while  ceitain  species  have  probably  quite 
disappeared  through  man's  persistent  and  ill-considered 
onslaughts  The  destruction  which  has  taken  phice  la 
not  due  alone  to  over-flshing,  but  much  of  it  has  taken 
place  in  riven  and  lakes  bv  tumiug  Into  them  the  add 
and  other  deleterious  products  of  ndnes.  factories  and 
sewers.  These  destroy  the  flsh  directly,  by  poison- 
ing; or  indirectly,  by  destroying  the  small  organisms 
which  form  their  food  supj^y.  Another  method  of 
destraction  is  through  the  building  of  dams  upon  rivers, 
thus  preventing  many  valuable  species  of  fish  reaching 
their  spawning  grounds  and  checking  their  natural 
propagation.  The  art  of  J*.  O,  teken  In  Its  broadest 
sense,  demands  attention  to  all  these  mfiuences  of 
destruction,  and  requires  the  prohibition  of  too  destruc- 
tive methods  of  fishing,  the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  Interior  waters  and  the  prevention  of  ii^urioos  dam- 
building,  the  destruction  of  the  more  dangerous  enemies 
of  food  fishes,  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of 
plants  and  animals  which  serve  them  for  food,  and  the 
artificial  breeding  and  distribution  of  fishes.  Efforts 
have  been  made,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  all  these 
directions;  but  the  most  notable  and  iniporiant  liave 
been  thoee  In  arilficial  propagation — F.  C.  properly  so- 
called.  The  art  of  fish-fertilization  by  ariifldal  means 
is  comparatively  new.  The  Chinese,  though  they  have 
long  cultivated  the  eggs  and  fry  of  fishes,  failed  to 
arrive  at  the  conception  of  stripping  the  ova  from  the 
female  fish  and  mingling  them  with  milt  taken  from 
the  male,  now  so  largely  practiced  and  with  such  Im- 
portant results.  This  art  was  first  devised  by  Stephen 
L.  Jacobi,  of  WestphalU,  in  1763,  and  was  carried  on  to 
■ome  smsll  extent  in  England  and  France  until  1850, 
when  the  first  government  F.  C.  station  was  estab- 
lished at  Huuingue,  in  Alsace.  As  experience  added  to 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  operation,  the  art 
developed ;  wide  diitributlon  of  ova  and  young  fry  was 
made,  various  species  of  food  flshes  being  tiius  dis- 
tributed to  new  waters  in  their  own  country  and  in 
some  instances  sent  to  far  distant  landa — United  Statee 
f^eh  CnUnre.  The  art  of  F.  C  although  not  originated 
in  the  United  States,  has  attained  greater  development 
here  than  in  any  other  country,  through  the  energetic 
labors  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  of  the  commi«sioua 
appointed  bv  many  of  the  States.  The  apparatus  for 
hatohing  fish  ova  and  for  caring  for  Uie  fry  until  old 
enough  to  plant  in  streams,  has  gradually  Iteen  per- 
fected, and  only  a  small  pen'entage  of  l«i«s  Is  now  ex- 
perienced. To  prevent  destraction  of  the  ova  by  fbngi, 
a  constant  motion  of  ths  water  is  necessary.  *In  this 
direction  M*Donald'B  fish-hatching  Jar  has  proved  very 
Buccessfkil.  This  sends  a  current  among  the  eggs  which 
keeps  them  in  regular,  gentie  raotion^Aud^Ia  pryvJded 
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with  an  «xit  tabe  by  which  dead  fish  can  be  readily  re- 
muTed.  Other  devices  based  on  the  same  principle 
have  been  tried,  and  also  fur  the  prevention  of  lues  of 
fry  frum  the  same  cause,  with  good  reeults.  Tlie  pro- 
cess of  fertilization  consists  in  gently  preesing  a  female 
fish,  which  is  in  condition  K>r  spawning,  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  backward  aiong  the  abdomen, 
causing  tlie  eggs  to  flow  from  her  ovaries  into  a  clean, 
dry  pan.  The  milt  i*  obtained  from  the  male  fish  in 
the  same  manner,  aud  the  pan  is  given  a  slight  sway- 
ing movement  until  fertilization  is  effected.  A  little 
water  may  be  added  to  expedite  the  process,  aud  new 
water  iit  added  until  the  eggs  show  signs  of  growth  and 
become  hard.  The  young  fish,  when  hatched  out,  are 
kept  in  suitable  receptacles,  in  which  the  water  is  fre- 
quently changed,  and  are  transferred  to  new  receptacles 
as  their  development  continues,  until  ready  to  plant  in 
tree  waters,  which  is  not  done  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  shift  for  themselves. — Stole  8tation$.  The 
first  practical  application  of  the  art  of  pisciculture  in 
the  U.  S.  was  made  l>y  Dr.  T.  Garlick,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eggs  ot  brook  trout;  and  in  lt(65  New 
Hamiwhire  begnn  to  import  salmon  eggs  from  Canada 
to  hatch  in  tlie  wateM  of  tlie -Slate.  Massachusetts 
followed  with  the  appointment  of  a  State  fish  commis- 
sion, and  one  was  establiitiitid  in  Vermont  in  the  same 
year.  Of  public  fl«h-lmtchei  ies  In  this  country,  the 
first  was  entaltlished  by  the  Massachusetts  commission 
ftt  Uadley  Fulls,  on  the  Connecticut,  for  the  propagation 
of  shall.  The  V.  S.  Fish  CoromiMion,  established  in 
1871,  began  its  practical  work  in  1872.  Since  then 
about  three-fourths  of  the  States  and  territoriee  have 
appointed  fish  commiiwions,  some  of  wliich  are  inactive, 
others  are  doinjr  efficient  work.  The  U.  S.  Commission 
has  some  tweuty-flve  stations  in  operation  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  country,  and  receives  an  annual  appropria- 
tion from  Congress  of  about  S150,(KX).— iSpectes  Propa- 
gatfBd.  Of  the  f«MMl  fi.sh  thus  cultivated,  none  have  re- 
ceived more  attention  then  the  shad,  of  whose  eggs  many 
millions  are  taken  annually,  and  whose  fry  have  been 
largely  planted  in  new  streams,  such  as  those  of  Georgia 
and  California.  The  result  has  lieen  a  remarkable  In- 
crease In  the  catch  of  Hhud  in  its  native  streams,  and  a 
rapid  development  of  this  favorite  fish  in  new  streams. 
Its  introduction  into  the  Sacrament^),  of  Galifornia,  has 
been  attended  by  marked  success.  Of  the  other  species 
that  have  been  propagated  and  planted  in  new  waters 
may  be  named  the  salmon,  the  Eastern  and  the  Califor- 
nia brook  trout,  the  whiteflsh,  the  black  bass,  the  pike, 
perch,  cod,  i&c.,  there  being  in  all  nearly  40  species  thus 
cultivated.  The  carp  has  been  introduced  from  Europe 
into  the  waters  of  this  country,  and  has  largely  in- 
creased, though  for  several  reasons  the  experiment  has 
proved  the  reverse  of  satiirfoctory.  In  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  I'.  S.  Fitih  (V>nimid8ion  it  distributed  over 
34(J.U(N),<KX)  fish  ;  in  the  second  decade  neariy  2,4OU,000,- 
000,  and  its  work  in  this  direction  is  steadily  iiicreaHing. 
Of  the  SUtes,  Wbcoitsiii  distributed  50,<KI0,(N)0  young 
fish  in  1891;  Now  York,  more  than  .^,000,000;  Penn- 
sylvania, 51,000,01)0 ;  Michigan,  1.^,000,000 ;  and  other 
States  in  large  numberv.  Cars  specially  const ructcHl  for 
the  transportation  of  eggs  to  the  hatcheries  and  the 
young  fiisli  to  the  waters  ara  in  use.  F.  C.  has  not  been 
as  actively  proHocnted  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope as  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  though  much  import- 
ant work  haa  been  done.  Among  the  successful  results 
may  be  named  the  introduction  of  the  American  brook 
trout  to  the  waters  of  Eurojie  and  Japan,  the  acclima- 
tion of  the  block  bass  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
the  introduction  into  American  waters  of  several  species 
of  EumiMau  trout,  and  of  the  salmon  and  trout  of 
Europe  into  tlie  streams  of  Australia  and  New  iSealand. 
As  au  illustration  of  tlie  comparative  attention  given  to 
this  important  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  Canada 
spends  us  much  annually  for  fish-propagation  as  all 
Europe,  and  the  (J.  S.  many  times  as  much  as  Canada 
and  Europe  combined. — The  term  AQVinuLTUSE  is  now 
employed  in  Fi^iuce  Instead  of  pisciculture,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  art  is  not  confined  to  fishes,  but  has 
been  extended— as,  indeed,  it  has  in  this  country — to 
include  lobsters  and  other  crustaceans,  oysters,  and 
various  other  denizens  of  the  ocean  waters.  The  artifi- 
cial cultivation  of  the  oyster  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  its  commercial  importance,  but  has  not 
yet  yielded  large  results,  though  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  experiments.  Prof.  John  A.  Ryder  made 
successful  efforts  to  efTect  the  artificial  feriilization  of 
oyster  spawn,  but  no  practical  application  has  been 
made  of  this  process,  it  being  easy  to  propagate  oysters 
on  a  large  scale  hy  simpler  methods.  The  oyster  pro- 
duces eggs  in  vast  numbers,  and  the  first  requisite  for 
their  increase  is  the  provision  of  snitable  substances  to 
which  the  young  may  cling,  after  their  brief  interval  of 
swimming  life.  This  is  largely  done  in  French  waters, 
old  shells,  brush,  wooden  slats  and  other  materials  being 
used.  In  thlH  country  the  abundance  of  the  naturally- 
propagated  oyster  has  rendered  these  methods  of  mnch 
less  importance.  The  young  fry  is  planted  in  new 
grounds  when  of  sufficient  growth,  this  system  of  trans- 
planting l>eing  widely  practiced  by  oyster  culturiots. 
The  youthful  oyster,  however,  is  the  prey  of  many 
enemies,  and  few  »>f  them  survive  their  first  stage  of 
life.  The  mature  oyster  also  has  its  enemies,  the  most 
destructive  of  which  is  the  star-fish.  To  avoid  these 
destructive  influences,  the  cultivation  of  oysters  in 
Inland  ponds,  for  which  the  low  coast  swami'is  of  New 
Jersey  and  elsewhere  afford  abundant  iocatioiis,  has 
been  resorted  to.  In  tlie»e,  arilflcial  methods  of  sup- 
plying the  minute  animal  and  plant  life,  on  which  the 
oyster  feeds,  could  be  adopted  and  the  tidal  waters  !« 
permitted  to  flow  in  and  out  through  the  ponds;  while. 


by  the  use  of  suitable  sluice-gates,  the  enemies  of  the  i 
succulent  molluak  could  be  kept  out  As  yet  little  has  { 
been  done  in  thia  direction,  though  any  approach  to, 
exhaustion  of  the  natural  oyster  beds  would  probably , 
be  followed  by  the  adoption  of  some  such  method  as 
this  on  an  extended  scale. 

Fliih'-ball,  fl«li'-e«ke,  n.  A  cake  or  ball  of  fish 
and  potatoes  fried  in  lard  or  oil.  I 

FIsh'er,  Oeoboe  Park,  theologian,  bom  in  Wrentham, ' 
Mass.,  Aug.  10, 1827 ;  graduate  of  Brown  University  and 
Andover;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven,  and  in 
Germany;  was  professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College, 


tingen ;  began  his  career  as  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  »«« 
later  profeseor  of  Gi«ek  at  Cornell  and  associate  iii»- 
femor  of  Cksslcal  Pliilology  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. His  I'Ublished  works  include:  Venkiet;  be- 
motthenea*  HelleHic  OrutiomB,  &c. 
Flaii^ir,  WiuoN,  iiatuinliift,  was  bom  at  Beverly,  Maicl, 
Nov.  6, 180'« :  studied  at  Phillips  Academy  aud  Har«anl ; 
was  a  careful  student  of  nature,  and  eai  ly  l>e^n  contribu- 
tions to  the  Atlantic  MotttAlit  and  other  perio«ticala.  Hi> 
eai-ller  works  were  levlacd,  enlarged,  and  republisiied 
under  the  titles :  Hutcyot*  lh.g» ;  A  Year  wUM-the  Birdt: 
and  A  Year  teitk  the  Tren.     bieil  May  6, 1884. 


aud  later  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  eocleshistical   Fl«{r'"«tatlon,  n.    A  railway  station  at  which  traius 

history.    He  is  the  author  of  Huttfrg  of  the  Be/onmUiom ;       stop  only  on  signal  of  a  fiag  displayed. 

DiacuMum*  mHi^uryand  Theology;  OuUiueeof  Vnieenal   Flftmeng^,'  Franqois,  figure  painter,  bora  in  Paris  i 


HUtory^  Ac. ;  became  (1892),  one  of  the  editors  ot  the 
Yale  Beview^  and  waa  for  several  years  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  AVtr  EMglander. 

Fisher,  in  TVwas,  a  N.  W.  county ;  area^  900  sq.  m. 
Travelled  by  the  Brazos  river  and  Elm  and  Sweet 
water  creeks,  its  confluents.  Surface^  undulating;  no 
timber  but  mesquite ;  large  beds  of  gypsum.  Af^cul- 
ture  and  stock  raising  the  principal  industries.  O^. 
Roby.    Pop.  (1890)  2,996. 

Flslllnf-rod,  n.     A   long,  slender,  tapering-rod,  to 
.     which  a  fishing-line  carrying  a  hook  is  to  be  attached. 
'  Viuh'in^Uk/eiLfet  n.     The  apparatus  required  for 
fishing — rods,  lines,  hooks,  bait,  Ac. 

Fish'-pond,  n.    A  pond  for  keeping  or  raising  fish. 

Flsh'-storjr,  n.  ( OoUo^A  An  extravagant  or  incred- 
ible narration  ;  a  story  difficult  of  belief. 

Flsk,  Clinton  Bowcn,  soldier,  stateninan  and  philan- 
thruphlst;  bora  In  Qriggsville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1828; 
entered  the  Civil  War  as  a  private,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  brevet  m^jor-generel  of  volunteers;  was  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Freedman^s  Bureau  and  a  firm 
friend  of  the  colored  race.  He  held  a  number  of  im- 
portant offices.    In  1886,  was  the  Pn>hibition  candidate  < 


for  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1888,  the  Prohibi 
tion  nominee  for  President  of  the  U.  S. :  was  one  of  the  j 
founders  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.    Died  in  | 
New  York  City,  July  9, 1890. 

Flsk,  John,  historian ;  born  in  Hartlbrd,  Conn.,  March  | 
30,  1842 ;  graduated  from  Harvard,  and  was  aAerward 
engaged  in  that  college  as  lecturer  on  philosophy,  | 
Instructor  in  history,  amistant  librarian,  and  finally  as 
overseer  of  the  institution.  Has  since  been  profeesor  of 
American  History  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
He  has  achieved  fbme  as  a  lecturer  and  writer;  his 
M'orks  include:  Mythe  and  Myth-Maker$ ;  The  Un$ee» 
World  ;  DarwmUnt,  and  other  Euaye  ;  The  Critical  Period 
of  American  Uialory ;  The  Beginniitge  of  New  EnyUmd ; 
The  DiKovery  of  America^  Ac. 

Flfisenla  (fle-eeen^yah),  n.  (BoL)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Loaeacem,  found  in  Arabia  and  the  interior  of 
South  Africa,  renuu-kable  aa  being  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  family 
in  the  eastern  hem- 
isphere. It  diflera 
from  other  genera 
in  having  a  3 
celled  fmit,  with 
one  seed  in  each 
cell.  The  only  spe- 
cies, F.  epathnlata, 
is  a  branching  bush 
with  straw-colored 
stems,  alternate 
stalked  lobed  leavee 
not  unlike  those  of 
the  gooseberry  but 
larger,  aud  pale- 
green  flowers  four 
to  six  together  at 
the   ends  of  the 

twigs ;  the  flowers  F^.  2877. — FiiSEMiA  bpatuulata. 
have  ten  petals,  five 

large  and  rounded,  and  five  small  and  narrow,  very 
numerous  stamens,  and  three  styles.  The  little  ten- 
ribbed  fruits  or  nuts  crowned  with  the  five  long  narrow 
calyx  lolies,  look  like  miniature  shuttlecocka 

Flts'rojr,  Robert,  British  naval  officer;  born  at  Amton 
Hall,  Suffolk,  July  6,  1805;  entered  the  navy;  was 
engaged  (1828-30)  in  surveying  the  coasts  of  Patagonia, 
and  later  in  making  a  thorough  survey  of  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  of  South  America.  He  was  at  suc- 
cessive periods  member  of  Parliament,  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  and  chief  of  the  meteorological  de^iariment 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  received  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society;  published  works  on 
navigation  and  meteorology,  viz.:  Barometer  Manual; 
Weather  Book  and  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyage*  of 
H.  M.  S^p»^  Adventure  and  Beagle.  The  third  volunie 
of  the  last-named  work  Mas  written  by  Charles  Robert 
Darwin,  who  was  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition. 
Died  May  7, 1896. 

Fix 'At  a  re,  a.  A  gummy  preparation  for  the  hair, 
like  bandoline. 

Flair' -daiy,  n.  In  the  United  States,  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  national  ensign,  June  14,  1777, 
observed  In  some  of  the  public  schools  with  appropriate  | 
patriotic  exercises,  recitations  and  singing,  dispUj'  and 
distrilnition  of  flogs,  &c. 

Flag^erinm,  n.  {Biol.)  A  slender,  lash-like  append- 
age, in  Ijacteria  and  flagellate  infusoriaus,  which  serves 
as  a  means  of  locomotion. 

(Bot.)    A  runner,  as  of  the  strawberry  plant,  which 
takes  root  at  its  Joints. 

Flainr*  IsA.\c,  wliirator,  I»orn  at  Beverly,  Mass..  Sept.  7, 

lH4:i;   graduated  fn>m   Harvard  witli  degrees  of  A.B. 

I     and  A.M.,  aud  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  frum  Giit- 


1859;  pupil  of  his  father,  Leopold  F.,  and  also  studitU 
with  (^klianel,  Hedonin,  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens;  re- 
ceived the  second-class  medal  at  the  Salon  of  lei79:  a 
medal  of  honor.  Pails  Ex]K»liiun  of  18^'9 :  and  was  dec- 
orated with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  H» 
important  pictnitM  are:  The  Girondius  Summaned;  The 
BotUere;  Grolier  and  Aldue. 

Flamma'rloil,  CAMiLLr.,  astronomer,  Utm  at  Mon- 
tigny-le-Roi,  Haiite-Marne,  France,  Feb.26, 1^42 ;  studied 
in  the  imperial  observator>- ;  editor  of  Comnot ;  seietdiftc 
editor  of  the  Siicle ;  made  several  l>allooii  ascensions  to 
study  the  atmosphere  at  great  altitudes  (1868),  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  intliiiling:  Let 
Mondee  Imagi$uxiree  et  let  Mondee  Rt'eU ;  Dim  dtm$  la 
NfUure;  Hiiioire  da  Ciel-,  Lrnaie,  Ac.  and  of  lett^nt 
years  has  contributed  to  American  monthlies.  I«  highly 
imaginative  in  his  descriptions  of  nature,  and  perlisfu 
none  too  safe  as  a  scientific  guide. 

Flam'male,  n.  [lat.  fanmula^  a  little  flame.]  K 
small  flame,  or  flamelet  In  a  siwcific  sense,  the  little 
Jet  of  flame  which  is  used  in  represent  itions  of  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  gods  to  typify  their  celestial  at- 
tributes. 

Flain'nel-inoutlied,  a.  {OoOoq.)  Having  a  thick, 
clumsily -formed  month.— Speaking  with  a  thick  bitigue. 

Flan'nerjr,  in  North  Dakota,  a  N.  W.  county ;  area, 
l,80u  sq.m.  SttK-k  ruining  the  leading  industry.  I'd- 
organiKed.    Ptoji.  (1890)  72. 

Flash-llgrlit,  Fliuililnir.llirlit,  n.  A  light  m 
contrived  and  managed  as  to  be  liccii  only  at  lnte^^aK 
whether  regular  or  irregular;  used  in  li^ht-huut«»sud 
for  military  signalling. 

{Photog.)  An  lustantnneous,  brilliant  light,  com- 
monly produced  by  the  iguiiiun  ol  i*uudeied  magne- 
sium. 

FlfMh-polnt.  Flasblnf -point,  n.  Tliat  temper 
ature,  below  (he  burning  p«  int,  at  which  sufiideut 
vapor  is  given  off  by  a  volatile  liquid  to  burn  with  a  mild 
explosion  upon  the  application  of  a  flame,  lu  seveial 
States  this  is  employed  as  a  standaixi  in  the  testing 
of  i)luminants,  the  law  requiring  that  the  F.-P.  shall  be 
aliove  a  certain  degree — say  lotl"  F. 

Flat,  or  Flat-honne,  a.    See  Apartment  Hocsk. 

Flato'nla,  in  3exa«,  a  city  of  Fayette  co.,  84  m.  S.  E. 
of  Austin,  on  Southern  Pac.  and  San  Ant.  &  Aiausos 
Pass.  R.  R.;  has  a  door  and  cistern  factory.  Pop. 
(1890)  i;k>4. 

Flaubert  {,flo-bdr'),  GrsTAvr,  novelist,  boin  in  Rou<>n, 
France,  1821.  Hhi  Madame  Bocary  (1857)  involved  him 
in  legal  troubles,  fmni  its  alleged  immorality,  leaultiu^, 
however,  in  a  unanimous  veidlct  of  acquittal.  iSa/aiMw- 
bo  (1862),  a  learned  eti«ay,  embiHiied  the  result  of  hi* 
studies  of  Oirtliage.  He  also  wrote  L'  Edvcatum  Senti- 
mentale :  UiUorie  d'nu  Jeuue  Homme.  Teututiom  de  Suittt 
Autoine,  Trvie  Conte*,  Jjouvurd  et  PCeuehet.  Au  Wed  in 
1880. 

Fla'vorlnv,  a.  (Owking.)  A  sn1«tance  for  giviuf; 
an  ugieeaMe  flavor  to  food,  espechUIy  an  extiact,  iw  of 
lemon,  vanilla,  dec,  used  in  puddings,  cake,  ice cle«n^ &. 

Fleck,  N.    A  spot  or  streak  of  color ;  dot,  stain. 

Fleetwood,  in  Penneylrania^  a  poet-borough  of  Berks 
CO.,  11  ni.  N.E.  of  Reading,  on  PhiUu  A  Reading  BJi.; 
has  a  grist-mill,  foundries  and  manufiurtures  of  cigan 
and  furniture.    Pop.  (1890)  878. 

Fle'ipel,  Robert  EnwARn,  African  explorer,  born  in 
Wilim,  Russia,  1855;  explored  the  Niger-Benue  Istsiu. 
His  efforts  were  the  means  of  directing  attention  to  tb« 
Benue,  the  only  river  of  the  country  which  affords 
steam  navigation  from  the  sea  to  the  central  portions 
of  the  continent.  The  funds  for  his  expexlitiou  of  188l> 
were  supplied  by  the  German  African  Afieociatfen. 
Died  in  Aug.,  1886.  while  on  an  exploring  tup. 

Fleiiry,  I<::mile  Feux,  soldier,  bom  at  Put  is  on  Dec 
23,  1815 ;  entered  the  army  (1837)  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Algeria,  earning  rapid  promotion ;  returned 
to  France  (1848),  serving  tlie  Bona)iartist  cause;  be- 
came an  officer  (1849)  and  giuud  officer  (1859)  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  senator  (1866);  went  to  Italy  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  (1866),  and  to  St  Petersburg  as  «d 
ambassador  (1869-70).  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
III.,  in  1870,  F.  reUned  to  Switserland;  he  was  lOai^ 
on  the  retired  Ihit  of  the  araiy  in  1879,  and  died  lu  Paris 
on  Dec.  11, 1884. 

Flled'ner,  Thfx)Dor,  D.D.,  philanthropist,  liom  at 
Eppstein,  Prussia,  Jan.  21,  18(Ni.  The  niuet  ini|ioitaut 
of  his  charitalile  projects  was  tlie  institution  ot  Evan- 
gelical Deacone^see,  founded  (1836)  at  KaiMivwertb ; 
sixty  similar  institutions  were  reported  in  1^90.  The 
house  at  Kaiserwerih  sen-es  as  a  training  school  for 
women  in  the  care  of  the  poor  aud  suffering.  Died 
in  1864. 

Fllm'flam,  n.  A  deception ;  cheat— Tlie  F.  game  Is  s 
piece  of  trickery  by  which  a  sharper  confuses  a  person 
who  is  making  change,  so  that  he  pays  out  more  money 
than  he  received. 

— e.  a.    To  deceive  or  copfuae.i'  ^r  ^£  \  ■  /j> 
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Fig,  2878.<— FUtrDRSiA  auctraub. 


Flln^erala  (JUn^der^Mkak),  n.  (BoL)  A  Mnna  of 
planta,  order  Usdrc/ocec,  liartBg  a  calyx  of  flre  short 
t«ech;  five  white,  urate,  plane  petida,  slightly  haiiy  on 
the  exterior ;  teu  stamens  of  which  only  five  are  fertile, 
the  alt4*niate 
ones  being  ster- 
ile^ and  a  simple 
erect  ohCnsely 
flve-angled 
style,  with  a  pel- 
tate flve-lolied 
stigma.  The 
capsule  i  • 
woody,  oblong, 
obtuse,  flve- 
TtlTed,  the  ex- 
terior  tliickW 
corered  with 
sharp-pointed 
tuberdea  Tliey 
are  l<)fty  trees, 
baring  alternate  pinnate  leaves;  fonnd  in  New  South 
Wales  and  the  Moloccas.  The  natives  of  these  islands 
Qse  the  rough  tnbereuUted  fhiit  as  rasps  in  prepaiing 
n*jt»,  Ac,  for  food. 

Flliiii'lt«,  ».  (Mm)  A  hydrous  manganese  arsenate, 
crystallizing  in  the  orthnrhomblc  system,  having  a  green 
or  greeuish-bntwn  color  and  the  formula  A4MnaAs0a). 

Flint,  AinmN,  M.D.,  bom  in  Maaaachusetts  in  1812; 
graduated  from  Harvard  (1833) ;  professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice uf  Meiiicine  in  Rush  Gullege  ( 1R44),  Buffalo  Medical 
College  ( 1847-^2),  the  Univertitv  of  Louisville « 1852-^6  , 
New  Orleans  Medical  College  (1868-61),  and  Bellevne 
Medical  College,  New  York,  from  18«I  until  his  deaUi 
in  1886.  Was  author  of  seveial  standard  medical  text 
books.  His  son.  Austin  F^  horn  in  1836,  has  lieen 
closely  associated  with  his  father  in  all  the  latter*s 
nodertakiugs,  and  has  contribnted  Utrgely  to  medical 
literature.    His  specialty  is  human  physiology. 

Fltot'-aklll,  n.  (Mmimg.)  A  device  formerly  used 
for  ilhiininating  a  mine  by  means  of  a  shower  of  sparks 
produced  by  striking  steel  points  continuously  upon 
flints  fixed  on  a  revolving  wheel ;  such  sparks  not  being 
capaiile  of  igniting  fire-dMmp. 

(fWlery.)    A  grinding  machine  for  powdering  flints 
to  mix  with  the  clay. 

FtoAfer,  n.  {Americtm  Poiit.)  An  irregular  or  pur- 
chasable voter ;  one  who  votes  frandulently  outside  of 
bit  own  district. 
FtoAt'lnir-ls'land,  n.  A  dessert  of  custard  with 
white  of  eggs  or  other  light  substance  floating  on  top. 
FIvuK,  a.  A  term  used  by  stereotypers  to  desigtiate 
the  sheets  of  prepared  paper  uwd  in  the  papier-mache 
process  to  make  matiices;   also,  a  paper  matrice  so 


d'»plailn,  n.  (  OtttlA  A  plain  formed  by  snccce- 
sive  river  overflows,  extenaing  to  a  considerable  width 
OD  csch  side  of  a  stream  and  made  up  of  layers  of  mud, 
sand  and  gravel  deposited  by  the  subsiding  waters. 
The  F.  of  some  streams  is  very  wide  and  presents  so 
level  a  mrface  that  the  stream  winds  tlirough  it  in  a 
•npeotine  course,  its  cnrves  increasing  in  radius  with 
iDcrcase  of  rolnme.  By  cutting  away  the  bank  on  the 
concave  .side  of  the  curve  and  depositing  material 
on  the  other  bank,  the  stream  frequently  shifts  its 
channel,  the  curves  occasionslly  forming  nearly  a 
circle,  with  a  narrow  neck  of  land  intervening  be- 
tween their  extremities.  Such  a  neck  is  at  times  cut 
tiiroQf  h  by  an  overflow,  and  the  river  pnrsues  a  new 
^cnt-ofT"  channel ;  its  al«ndoned  channel  becoming  a 
stagnant  "ox-bow"  lake.  Tributary  streams  coming 
f^m  higher  lands  often  follow  the  F.  downward  for 
milss  before  entering  the  main  river.  Plains  of  this 
character  belong  to  many  streams,  notably  tlte  Missls- 
^ppi,  the  Amazon,  the  Nile,  and  tlie  Ganges.  They  are 
highly  fertile,  and  are  usually  covered  by  swamp  forests 
votil  cleared  for  cultivation.  When  occupied  by  man, 
o][«|^w  it  provided  against  by  dykes  or  levees. 
*nm4Uy  a.  W.  River  overflows,  or  ocean  invasions  of 
wBlsnd.  Floods  are  due  to  the  unusual  rise  of  streams 
ff^  long-continued  rains  and  melting  snows;  the 
■ndden  and  severe  rains  known  as- -cloudbursts ;  the 
hrvaliing  of  dams,  natural  or  artificial,  with  the  outflow 
«  reservoir  waters;  the  breaking  of  ocean  dykes;  and 
the  overflow  ef  lowlands  by  ocean  waters  during  severe 
■^21]^  ^  throngh  earthquake  convulsions. — Coa$Utl 
^oodi.  Of  coastal  floods,  many  destructive  instances 
"•on  record.  The  breaking  of  the  dykes  of  Holland 
ws  freqnently  caused  much  destruction,  the  most  fatal 
«»rters  being  those  of  1228,  1446,  1521,  and  1646,  in 
J|ch  of  which  about  lOO.OUO  people  were  drowned. 
Tbe  earthquake  flood  at  Lisbon,  in  1776,  sent  ashore  a 
J»Te  80  feet  in  depth,  destroying  hosts  of  the  inhab- 
|»nts.  In  1876  a  cyclone  wave  in  Bengal  caused  the 
loM  of  200,000  lives.  The  wave  accompanying  a  volcanic 
ttplosion  ofKrakatoa,  in  1883,  caused  great  loss  of  life 
on  the  neighboring  coast  of  Java.  These  are  but  a  few 
w  s  long  lilt  of  such  disasters  due  to  oceanic  waters.— 
W  F.dne  to  the  breaking  of  dams,  and  the  outflow  of 
"»•  waters  of  a  reservoir,  «>ne  of  the  most  destructive  on 
'^'Wd  was  that  at  Johnstown,  Pa^  May  31,  1889,  the 
JJJ^  rushing  down  the  river  channel  with  a  depth  of 
100  feet,  and  drowning  more  than  6,000  people.  F.  of 
™«  kind  frequently  occur  in  the  spring  by  the  tem- 
v*naj  damming  np  of  a  stream  by  floating  ice,  the  water 
DMUDf  up  behind  this  temporary  dam,  and  occasionally 
Pjonng  forth  destructively  when  the  lee  gives  vray. 
■uch  more  serious  effiects  have  arisen  fr<»m  the  occa- 
"5J^. '^"**ing  of  the  course  of  a  stream  by  a  ghicier, 
SiJl!^*^'**"  yielding  to  the  great  body  of  water 
'*"*«ed  behind  it.    Such  an  ice  dam  was  formed  in 


tha  valley  of  Bagnes,  south  of  Martlgny,  Switzerland,  in 
1818,  the  Gintroz  glacier  advancing  during  a  very 
severe  winter  and  blocking  up  the  Drause  river,  which 
formed  a  lake  a  mile  long  aud  200  feet  deep.  By  making 
a  tunnel  through  the  ice  the  lake  was  half  drained,  but 
the  breaking  of  the  ice  caused  a  great  flood  with  the 
remainder. — Biver  Jtood».  These  are  of  very  frequent 
occurence  in  some  paits  of  the  world.  Such  F,  of 
narrow  area  and  rapid  decline,  8i>metinies  result  from  a 
rery  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  especially  in  mountain 
districts  The  great  and  long-continued  river  floods  are 
due  to  extensive  and  pendsteut  areas  of  rain  in  the 
valleys  of  the  tributailes  of  a  great  tniuk  streMm.  One 
of  the  most  disastrous  forms  of  river  flood  is  that 
which,  on  nine  known  occasions,  occurred  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Huang-Ho,  of  Cliina,  which  cut  through 
its  banks  an«l  took  a  new  course  to  the  sea.  In  186:1 
such  an  overflow  occurred,  the  stream  forming  a  new 
outlet  360  miles  from  its  old.  The  loss  of  life  by  this 
disaster  was  enormously  great  Immense  levees  or 
banks  are  built  to  restrain  tlte  water  within  its  channel, 
but  these  are  apt  to  give  way  in  a  rise  of  unnsnal 
height,  with  the  inundation  of  great  areas  of  the  flood- 

Slain.  Many  such  overflows  have  taken. place  in  the 
lississippi.  In  the  spring  of  1807  this  stream  rose  to 
its  greatest  recorded  height  and  overflowed  thousands 
of  square  miles,  though  the  strength  of  the  levees  pre- 
vented tlie  disaster  lieconiing  as  great  as  was  threatened. 
F.  of  this  kind  are  believed  to  be  due  in  a  considerable 
measure  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  which,  when 
intact,  greatly  lessen  the  rapidity  with  which  the  min 
waters  drain  off;  though  some  question  the  truth  of  this 
theory.  At  all  events,  foreshi  have  the  effect  of  causing 
greater  outflow  at  rainless  periods,  and  act  to  prevent 
tlie  occurrence  of  abnormally  low  stages  or  the  drying 
up  of  streams. 

Floor'-wallLer,  n.  A  person  employed  in  a  large 
retail  store  to  walk  about  aud  give  information  to 
customers,  watch  the  conduct  of  employees,  detect 
thievery,  Ac. 

Flop,  V.  n.  {Cottoq.)  To  change  suddenly  one's  opinions 
or  iHditical  afflllations. 

Flop'per,  a.  (Colloa.)  A  political  turncoat ;  one  who 
frequently  or  suddenly  changes  his  opinions  or  party. 

Floquet  (>lo-irdO,  Chakles  Thomas,  politician,  bom  at 
St.  Jean-de-Lnz,  France,  Oct.  6, 1828 ;  studied  at  the  Col- 
lege St.  Louis,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1862);  was 
successively  member  of  the  National  Assembly  aud  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Prefect  of  the  Seine;  presi- 
dent ot  the  Chamlier,  and  (1888-89)  Prime  Minister. 
Became  implii-ated  in  the  Panama  scandal  (lb92-83). 
Died  Jan.  18. 1896. 

Flor'l^  in  Indiamt^  a  post-town  ot  Carroll  co.,  19  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Logansport,  on  the  Yandalia  R.R. ;  has  car- 
riage shop,  fhrniture  factory  and  lumber  mills.  Pop. 
(1890)  639. 

Flor'enee,  Wiluam  Jermtn  freal  name  Bernard 
Conun),  comedian,  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  26, 
1831 ;  Btarried  Mrs.  Malvina  Littell,  a  dancer.  In  1K6V 
they  went  to  England,  travelling  and  acting  together  in 
the  British  provinces.  On  their  return  to  the  U.  S.  they 
appeared  every  season  until  Mrs.  F.  retired  from  the 
stage:  her  husband  continuing  to  play,  and  Joining 
Joseph  Jefferson  in  some  of  the  old  comedies.  His 
noted  characters  were;  Captaim  €kiUle,iu  Dombev  and 
Son;  Ba$-iheen  Stole,  in  The  Mightg  Dollar,  and  liobert 
Briefly,  in  the  TkkH-o/'Leiwe  Man.  Died  in  Philadel- 
phia Nov.  20,  1891. 

Florence,  in  Arizona,  a  poet-town,  cap.  of  Pinal  co., 
76  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Tucson.  Nearest  R.R.  station,  Casa 
Grande,  on  So.  Pac.  R.R.;  has  a  smelting  furnace  for 
silver.  A  U.  S.  Land  Office  hi  located  here.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,600. 

Florence,  in  OnU/bniJo,  a  poet-town  of  Los  Angelea  co., 
6  m.  from  city  of  Los  Angeles.    Pop,  (1890)  760. 

Florence,  in  JTansas,  a  city  of  Marion  oo.,  46  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Emporia,  on  Atch.,  Ton.  &  S.  F6  R.R. ;  has 
quarries  of  building  stone.    Pitp.  (1896)  1,464. 

Florence,  in  South  OaroHna,  a  N.  £.  county ;  area,  678 
sq.  m.  Drained  by  Lynch  and  Great  Pee  Dee  rivers. 
Burfaee,  level;  sot7,  a  sandy  loam.  JVodnd*,  cotton, 
tobacco,  corn,  sugar  cane,  rice  and  potatoes.  Oop.  Flor- 
ence.   Pop.  (1890}  25,027. 

Florence,  in  Wineonnn,  a  N.  E.  county ;  ar«o,  498 
sq.  m.  Drained  by  Menominee  river  and  small  streams. 
Soil,  fertile.  Mining  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  indus- 
tries.   Cap.  Florence.    Pop.  (1895)  2,860. 

Floreii,  Antonio,  statesman,  born  at  Quito,  Ecuador, 
in  1833.  Studied  in  Paris,  and  graduated  in  Law  at 
Lima;  was  minister  to  U.  S.  in  1861, and  again  in  1868- 
69 ;  was  president  of  Ecuador  in  1888-92,  his  adminis- 
tratiou  being  one  of  peace  and  comparative  prosperity. 

Flo'reSTllle,  in  Texa»,  a  post^towir,  eap.  of  Wilson  co., 
30  m.  S.E.  of  San  Antonio,  on  San  Ant  A  Aransas 
Pass  R.R.    Pop.  (1890)  913. 

Flore' turn,  a.  A  flower  garden;  specifically,  that 
part  of  a  botanical  garden  especially  set  apart  for  the 
culture  of  flowering  plants. 

Flo'tow,  Frikdrich  von,  Baron,  an  eminent  German 
operatic  composer,  was  born  at  Teutendorf,  in  Blecklen- 
burg,  April  12, 1872.  Seeking  Paris  at  the  age  of  16.  he 
engaged  in  study  under  Reicha,  and  while  quite  young 
entered  the  fleld  as  composer,  producing  operas  which 
were  at  first  refused  by  the  managers  of  the  Paris 
theaters,  he  first  winning  a  hearing  in  1839  by  his  La 
Navfntge  de  la  MCd*t»e,  which  achieved  great  success. 
It  was  followed  by  Stradella  in  1844,  and  the  highly 
popular  MarlMa  in  1847.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  theater  at  Schewerin,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1863,  returning  to  Paris.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 


French  Institute,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  director  of 
the  opera  at  Vienna.  Of  his  later  operas  three  attained 
nmrked  suitcess,  Indra  (1853),  La  Fsase  Ortmin  (1809), 
and  L' Ombre  (1869).    Died  in  1883. 

Flour,  n.  This  wonl,  unprefaced  with  the  name  of  any 
cereal,  is  understood  to  mean  the  ground  aud  bolted 
substance  of  wheat  {q.  v.),  distinguished  fh>m  rye  F.^ 
buckwheat  F.,  Graham  (unbolted  wheat)  P.,  Ac. 

Flour,  Mainnfec'tnre  of.  As  bread  and  other 
preparations  of  the  fiour  of  wheat  constitute  the  staple 
food  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world — only 
rice,  perhaps  being  used  by  a  greater  nunilier  of  people 
— it  follows  that  the  production  of  wheat  and  the  manu- 
fa*-ture  of  flour  are  among  the  most  imitortant  induntries 
of  the  world.  The  earliest  records  of  the  human  family 
sliow  that  wheat  was  cultivated  and  made  into  flour  in 
those  remote  ages.  The  method  of  preparation  was 
rude  indeed,  and  slow  compared  with  the  complicated 
and  rapid  milling  processes  of  the  present  time;  and 
yet  it  is  leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  machinery  that  entirely  displaces 
methods  that  savor  of  remote  antiquity,  vix.:  the  crush- 
ing of  the  wheat  Itetween  two  stones.  The  flivt  process 
was  prol>ably  tliat  of  pounding  with  one  slone  upon 
another,  which  was  followed  naturally  l>y  the  use  of  a 
larger  stone  that  was  puslied  back  and  forth  on  a  lever ; 
and  from  this  came  the  quern,  the  earliest  form  of  what 
may  be  called  a  mill,  in  which  the  lower  stone  was 
stationary  and  the  upper,  with  a  hole  in  the  center  for 
feeding  the  wheat,  was  n*tHted  npon  it  by  means  of  a 
stick  inserted  near  the  edge.    Remains  of  priaiitive 

Srain-crusliers  have  l>een  found  in  the  ancient  lake 
welliugs  of  Switzerland ;  a-e  read  in  the  Pentateuch  of 
**  the  upper  and  netlier  millstone,'*  and  elsewhere  in 
ancient  literature  are  siniihtr  allusions.  The  work  of 
preparing  the  flour,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  even  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  done  by  women.  At  a 
later  {leriod  the  Romans  employed  their  slaves  at  this 
lalior,  and  afterward  animal  power  and  water  powo- 
were  applied.  A  mde  form  ot  water-mill  was  used  in 
England  for  several  centuries.  Wind-mills  for  grinding 
wheat  were  common  iu  England  and  in  some  portions 
of  the  U.  8.,  as  also  were  water-mills,  in  the  early  {lart  of 
this  century,  the  farmers  taking  their  grain  to  the  miQ 
and  giving  a  certain  portion  ot  it  as  toll  for  grinding; 
but,  except  in  a  few  primitive  districts,  wind  and  wate^ 
power  liave  been  suiwrseded  by  steam.  Mitdern  milling 
produces  a  great  variety  of  flour,  according  to  the  system 
of  grinding  and  separating,  "is  well  as  fn>tn  the  different 
varieties  of  h  heat  used.  As  intinuited  above,  until  veiy 
recently  sti»nes  were  universally  employed  in  crashing 
the  grain,  and  are  still  fonnd  in  small  establishments. 
Tlie  onlinary  l»uTifr*stowes  are  a  little  over  4  ft  in  diam- 
eter and  one  foot  in  thickness,  the  surface  being  grooved  { 
the  grooves  tjf  the  upper  exactly  correspiiuding  with 
those  of  the  lower,  so  that  wh^n  the  upfier  is  rotated 
over  the  lower — which  is  fixed — the  sharp  edges  of  the 
groovee  meet  and  the  grain  i»cut,sc|ueezed  and  powdered. 
Formerly  the  product  of  this  grinding  was  at  once  sepa- 
rated  by  bolting  into  flour,  middlings  and  bran.  But 
some  time  iu  the  early  part  of  thhi  century  what  was 
called  high-milling  began  to  be  practiced  in  Ger* 
many  and  Hungary,  which  was  then  the  center  of  the 
flour  manufacture  of  the  wortd.  This  consists  in 
putting  the  ground  product  through  a  process  of  sevenU 
reductloiui  and  separatioua,  avoiding  tlie  rasping  of  the 
bian — particles  of^  which,  mingled  with  the  flour,  gives 
it  a  dark  col«>i^-and  at  the  same  time  securing  a  larger 
proportion  of  flue  white  flour  fVom  tlie  middlings. 
About  1840,  at  Budapest,  Count  Sxechenyi  invented 
the  roller-milU  which  was  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  business  of  flohr-makiug.  For  some  tiine  it 
vras  kept  a  secret,  but  when  once  introduced  to  public 
notice,  about  1879,  it  came'  rapidly  into  favor  and  has  in 
large  establishments  already  hanlshed  the  use  of  stones. 
The  rollers  of  this  modem  mill  are  made,  some  of  por- 
celain, some  of  steel,  but  mostly  of  chilled  iron ;  and 
are  smooth  or  corragated  according  to  the  use  requiivd 
of  each  kind.  There  are  oommonlv  two  pairs  to  each 
machine,  fed  fW>m  opporite  sides  of  the  same  double  hop- 
per. The  wheat  as  it  comes  to  the  mill  often  has  foreign 
substances  mixed  with  it,  as  well  as  impurities  on  the 
surfiace  of  the  grains,  both  of  which  must  be  gotten  rid 
of;  and  therefore  It  is  first  subjected  to  a  process  of 
cleaning.  This  is  commonly  done  by  passing  it  through 
a  cylindrical  sieve  of  wrire  cloth,  having  internal  parti- 
tions, and  mounted  in  a  sloping  portion;  when  this  li 
set  iu  motion,  the  grain  tumbles  fh>m  one  divition  to 
another,  losing  through  the  meshes  particles  of  sand  or 
small  seeds,  and  is  exposed  to  a  blast  of  air  from  a  fan 
for  removing  dust  and  all  light  substances.  It  is  then 
subjected  to  some  kind  of  a  scouring  process,  either  by  a 
decorticator  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  outer  cover* 
ing,  or  by  a  brush  madiine,  which  scrubs  and  polishes 
the  surface,  when  it  Is  ready  to  be  ground.  Here  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  berry  of  wheat  consists  of  an 
outer  layer  of  epidermal  cella,  then  two  or  three  layers 
of  cells  enclosing  a  layer  of  larger  cells  containing  the 
gluten  or  nitrogenous  matter— the  most  nutritive  por^ 
tion  of  the  wheat — within  which  is  the  perisperm  or 
albumen,  constituting  the  great  mass  of  the  berry,  com- 
posed of  numerous  cells  filled  with  grains  of  starch,  and 
having  at  its  lower  end  the  minute  embryo  or  germ  of 
the  plant  which  the  seed  is  designed  to  produce.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  miller  to  grind  all  these  inner  por- 
tions of  the  grain  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  break  the 
minute  granules,  and  to  separate  from  them  sll  the 
integumentary  and  fiinty  particles  and  produce  a  pore 
white  powder,  or  one  only  riightly  shaded  or  tinged 
vrith  yellow,  containing  all  the  ■  utritl^reu^d^ttoM  qty^ 
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the  iDfUgertible  rataUnoe  of  the  wfaesi.  To  eflfect  this 
it  to  fint  slightly  broken  between  a  pair  of  corrugated 
rollere— one  of  which  revolves  at  a  speed  about  three 
times  as  great  as  that  uf  the  other— and  the  product  is 
conveyed  to  a  bolter,  or  dresser,  for  removing  a  portion 
of  the  flour  niixwi  with  small  wheat  or  middlings.  This 
process  is  repeated  several  tinit«  until  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  flour  luis  beeu  disengaKed  from  the  bran, 
which  is  removed,  and  the  flour  and  middlings  are 
sifted  to  separate  the  flour,  whi<^h  is  then  ruady  for  use. 
The  middlings,  <ir  granules,  are  then  passed  to  a  '*  puri- 
fier,** a  redproaitiiig  sieve  witli  an  air  current,  which 
removes  the  undesirable  particles,  and  the  purified 
granultjs  are  then  crushed  through  a  series  of  smooth 
rollers  (one  revolving  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  other) 
and  successively  sifted,  the  reeultiug  product  being  a 
fine — sometimes  called  ** patent" — flour,  and  a  portion 
of  screenings.  The  bolters,  or  dreeseni,  are  cylinders  of 
considerable  length  and  usually  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  mounted  horizontally  on  spindles  for  revolv- 
ing, and  covered  with  silk  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
Brushes  on  the  outside,  either  flxe<i  or  rotating,  prevent 
the  silk  from  tieing  clogged,  and  in  some  there  are 
frames  that  revolve  inside  to  throw  the  material  against 
tlie  circamferent*e.  The  flonr  and  other  products  are 
conveyed  through  siKMits  to  the  packing  room  and 
emptieii  into  barrels  or  bags  as  desired.    A  hu-ge  part  of 


Flower,  Sis  Wiluax  Hbnst,  anatomist,  born  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  England,  Nov.  30,  1831;  educated  at 
University  College,  London ;  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
Crimean  war  (ltt&i-&5),and  has  held  various  important 
positions  in  connection  with  his  profession.  Me  has 
published:  FoMhion  in  Deformity;  The  Hone:  A  6tudy 
m  Natmrai  History  ;  Diagrttnu  of  ike  Nerree  of  the  Human 
Body,  Ac.  He  has  the  honorary  titles  of  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
and  F.R.8. 

Flojrd,  John  Buchanan,  stateemui,  bom  in  Montgom- 
ery CO.,  Va.,  in  1805 ;  graduated  from  Simth  Caroiina 
College,  and  studied  law :  was  a  member  of  the  Vii^nia 
legisUture  (1847-49,  and  1853) ;  governor  of  the  State 
(1860-63) :  U.  8.  SecreUry  of  War  (1867-60) ;  enteml 
the  Confederate  army  as  brigsdier-general  in  1861,  bot 
was  not  successftil  as  a  soldier.    Died  in  186:}. 

Flojrd,  William,  an  American  patriot,  bom  in  Snflblk 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  1734.  Forty  years  afterward  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Cougrees,  and  during  8  years 
had  a  seat  in  that  body,  and  ^zed  his  signature  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.    Died  in  1821. 

Floyd,  in  Texas,  a  N.  W.  county;  area,  1,100  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  Catfish  creek.  Smrfaoe,  undulating;  sotf, 
fertile ;  no  timber.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  industry. 
Cap.  Floydada.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Flu'orene,  a.  A  white  crystalline  compound 
(CxsHxo),  a   product  of  coal-tar.    When   impure   it 


of  the  Oeiisler  or  Grookee  tube.  If  portions  of  th«M 
tubes  are  made  of  the  fiuorescent  **  canary  gUwa,**  or 
are  surrounded  with  Jackets  of  glass  holding  fiuorcecent 
liquids,  interesting  effects  appear,  the  colored  lij^ht  of 
tlie  discliarae  being  Taried  by  luminous  colors  of  dif- 
ferent shatles,  due  to  the  action  of  the  fiaurveoeut 
material.  The  principle  of  F.  was  first  annouuced  by 
Prof  O.  G.  Stokes  in  1852,  to  the  effect  that  the  wave- 
length of  the  light  emitted  by  a  fiuorescent  body  is 
always  greater  than  that  of  the  inddeut  light.  For 
this  reason,  light  waves  which  are  too  short  to  affect  the 
eye  may  be  lentrthened  and  become  visible  thn^ugfa  the 
action  of  a  fiuorescent  body.  In  this  way  raya  tar 
beyond  the  ordinaiy  limit  of  visibility  may  i>e  seen  and 
the  lines  of  their  spectmm  ma|>|*ed  out,  Stokes  having 
obtained  by  this  meanit  spectia  five  times  as  long  as  th«- 
ordinary  whir  spectmm.  In  ailditiou  to  fluoreerent 
liquids,  there  are  certain  S(»lMs  which  pouseas  thi)» 
property,  including  fiuor^epar  (from  which  Stukea  d«- 
rived  the  name  of  the  pri'perty),  platiuo-cyanide  of 
barium  (which  has  striking  fluoi-eeceut  power*),  tlial- 
line  (a  petroleum  product  of  brilliant  powers),  and 
canary  glass.  The  latter  b  a  glass  colored  yellow  with 
oxide  of  aratrimn,  which  fiuoresces  with  a  brilliant 
green,  tint.  The  salts  of  uranium  yield  fluomcent 
spectrs  of  great  variety  and  many  of  them  very  Iwan- 
tlful.    In  fluorescent  liquids,  and  some  solids,  the  effect 
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the  machinery  of  a  floarHnill  is  automatic  and  only 
requires  careftal  supervision  to  have  the  work  done 
rapidly  and  accurately.  The  great  fiour  center  of  the 
U.  8.  is  Minneapolis,  the  production  of  that  city  alone  in 
one  year  being  about  10.000,000  barrels.  The  value  of 
the  total  annual  flour  product  of  the  U.  S.  is  estimated 
at  about  1600,000,000. 

FlonroBfl,  GtisTAV,  author  and  politician ;  bom  in 
Paris,  Aug.  4, 18:}8 ;  engaged  In  the  war  of  the  Cretans 
against  the  Turks;  was  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
Crete  to  the  Greek  Government  (1855-68);  took  pari 
In  the  electoral  movement  at  Paris  (1868),  also  in  the 
commercial  insurrection  of  1871 ;  was  killed  on  April 
8  of  that  year.  He  was  the  the  suthor  of  La  Q*iettion 
d*  Orient  etVIneurrectinn  Orttoiee;  Barie  DeUrr/s,  Ac. 

Flow'er,  Roswbll  Pkttibone,  banker  and  politician, 
born  at  Theresa,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  T.,  Aug.  7,  1835 ; 
received  a  common  school  education,  taught  school, 
engaged  in  the  Jewelry  and  brokerage  bu8ine«s  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  became  manager  of  the  estate  of 
his  sister,  widow  of  Henry  Keep,  valued  at  several 
millions,  and  removed  to  New  York  city,  in  1869,  to 
establish  a  banking  house ;  was  elected  to  CongresN  In 
1880  and  1888;  held  local  offices  in  New  York  city,  and 
was  elected  governor  of  the  SUte  (1891-94)  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 


has  a  beautiful  violet  flunreacence,  whence  Its  name. 

Fluores'eence,  a.    {Pkff.)    A   property,  which    is 
possessed  by  certain  transparent  substances,  of  giving 
off,  when  illuminated,  light  of  a  color  differing  from 
tbAt  of  the  incident  ray  aiHl  from  their  own  color.    The 
light  given  off  is  of  greater  wave-length  than  that  of 
the  incident  ray,  and  is  best  excited  by  the  violet  and 
ultra  violet  rays ;  light  rays  above  the  range  of  visibility 
being  made  visible  by  reduction  In  the  rapidity  of 
riliration  through    fluorescent   action.     The   coal-tar 
coloring  product  known  as  fluorescein  when  dissolved 
in  water,  is  of  an  intense  green  hue;  but  if  light  be 
made  to  pass  through  this  solution  the  color  changes  to 
a  reddish-orange,  the  shorter  rays  being  absorbed  and 
re-emitted  as  longer  rays.    One  part  of  fluorescein  die-  , 
solved  in  alkali  and  diluted  with  2,000.000  parts  of  I 
water  still  shows  a  F.    Sulphate  of  quinine  and  some  • 
few  other  sul«tancee  are  ala>  stiongly  fluorescent,  while  ' 
many  can  l»e  shown  to  be  so  by  si)eciHl  methods.    If  a 

I  ray  of  reflectetl  light  be  passed  throuirh  a  solution  of 
animonia-Hnlphate  of  copper.  In  a  dark  room,  many  snl>- 

I  stances,  placed  in  the  faint  punde-blue  beam  that 
emerges,  will  glow  brightly  with  tints  of  greater  wave 
length.  The  electric  ray  sent  through  the  same  solu- 
tion will  yield  similar  effects.     F.  can  als<ibe  excited  by 

1    passing  the  electric  discharge  thix>ugh  the  rarefied  gas 


I  instantaneously  on  cutting  off  the  light ;  bat  lu 
most  aolids  it  continues  from  a  very  short  period,  in 
some  instances,  to  many  minutes  in  others.  This  per- 
sistence is  often  known  as  phosi^oreacenee,  and  can  be 
given  to  some  solutions  by  solidifying  them  in  a  geU- 
Uno  combination. 

A  highly  important  extension  of  the  employmant  of 
fluorescent  material  has  lieen  made  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Roentgen  rays,  which,  in  addition  to  their  pbo- 
t<»graphic  power,  can  be  made  visible  by  the  use  of 
fiuorescent  screens.  The  rays,  which  may  lie  far  Iteyond 
the  ultra-violet  end  of  the  spectmm,  are  made  visible  by 
this  process.  By  cfjvering  a  photographic  pUte  with 
fiuornspar,  its  sensitive  surface  being  turned  awsiy  tnm 
the  source  of  the  rays,  the  length  of  the  light  vibratioBS 
may  be  changed  and  a  photograph  be  taken  with  the 
new  rays,  which  affect  the  photographic  plate  much 
more  strongly  than  did  the  Roentgen  rays  in  pa 


In  the  opinion  i»f  Professor  Dewar,  whose  experiments 
in  the  liquefaction  of  gases  have  attracted  such  wi«le 
attention,  F.  differs  fh>m  phosphorescence  only  in  the 
brevity  of  its  duration,  the  latter  being,  in  his  view, 
simply  a  species  of  the  former.  In  which  certain  sub- 
stances give  out  light  (usually  in  an  altered  form)  which 
had  lieen  previously  alieorbed.  In  his  experiments  with 
Teiy  low  temperatures  he  has  greatly  extended  the  ils^ 
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of  flnofwfotDt  bodies,  even  proTiDg  that  oxygen  ham  tb« 
prufirrtjr  of  F^  which  if  ihuwn  tv  all  gMW  containiDg 
tliU  element.  Tho  air  used  needs  to  be  filtered,  ■•  any 
cuoaideraltle  proportiun  of  organic  material  preeent 
destmys  the  flnoreacent  effect,  which  ie  alto  deetroyed 
by  elher  or  hydrogen. 


liich  be  designed  in  March,  1896,  similar 
to  the  Hkiaaoope  {q.  v.).  It  consists  essentially  of  an 
•ctiuically  darkeiied  tube  or  box.  harlng  at  one  end  a 
flooresceut  screen  on  which  shadow-pictures,  made  by 
the  **  X-ray,'*  may  be  projected  from  without,  thus 
bsooming  immediately  visible  to  an  obsenrer  looking 
within  the  instrument 

Flntfuai  (fUht^ttay^n.  A  musical  instmment  with 
WYer  ur  posh-button  finger-pieces,  similar  to  an  acoor- 
deon. 

Flat' lu»l roily  «.  A  laundry  iron  with  cormgated 
sarbres  for  fluting  mflles. 

Flaf'lai^BUselilne,  n.  A  mschine  haring  grooved 
cyliudera  lur  flnti  ng ;  sometimes  called  a  JbdimgAiUhe. 

Fly,  n.  A  flsh-hook  dressed  in  imitation  of  some  kind 
<jc  a  fly,  so  as  to  sittr»ct  attention.— That  part  of  a  flag 
fiuthest  from  th«  stalf  or  halliards — the  part  beyond 
tile  cantiin. — The  length  of  a  flag  from  tlie  staff  to  the 
ftuthest  edge,  in  <listiuction  from  the  AoM— its  vertical 
width.    See  Flao. 

Fly'^flshlniTt  »•  Fishing  with  flies,  natural  or  arti- 
Idsl. 

Fly'lng^Malr^rel,  n.  A  squirrel  of  the  genus 
ilwtHNfa,  inhabiting  southern  Asia  and  the  East  Iii- 
di«i;  or  of  &»Mroplsnis,  inliahiUng  the  northern  parts 
of  Barope,  Asia  and  America;  having  a  parachnte-like 
Md  on  each  side,  enabling  it  to  take  long  leaps,  as  if 
fljlng. 

Fljr'»iiet,  n.    Any  netting  lor  excluding  insects. 

Fly'-puer,  ft.     Paper  coated  with  an  adhesive  snb- 
•tauce  Cr  a    '  ' 
tbem. 

Feard,  in  r«xaa,  a  N.  coonty :  orso,  600  sq.  m.  8mfae»y 
billy  in  the  west,  undulating  in  the  east;  gypsum  plen- 


tifsL  iVodiMd,  wheat,  uats  and  sorghum.  Mock  raising 

Issleadiugiudustry.    Cbp.  Crowell.    i\)p.  (1897)  l,6(li». 

Fe|^*|loni«  tt.     An  instrument  with   a   perfurated, 


rotating  tlii^k  or  disks,  through  which  steam  or  ini- 
pmsed  air  is  driven  so  as  to  pniduce  a  loud,  musicHl 
note  or  a  whistle ;  it  is  used  as  a  warning  to  ships  in  a 
ft«.  Sometimee  termed  a  siren. 
Feip  SIc'nals.  (AotO.)  Signals  used  to  prevent  col- 
MitM  between  veseels  in  foggy  weather.  Signals  of 
this  kind  are  highly  necessaryin  certain  oceanic  locali- 
ties, as  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  U.  8^  wbere 
foffi  are  freqnent  and  persistent.  Here  also  the  shores 
sre  preci|4toas,  rendering  the  indications  of  the  land 
very  nncertidn ;  and  safe^  is  only  to  be  had  in  the  use 
of  signals  amiable  of  penetrating  the  fog.  The  pene- 
tratiog  power  of  intense  lights  has  been  tried  for  tliis 
pnrpuse  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  but  withont  satis- 
■Ktory  resnlt,  and  sound  seems  to  be  the  onlv  agent 
cspable  of  penetrating  any  considerable  depth  of  fog. 
Tarions  aonnd-pruducJng  instmments  have  l)een  triwl 
fcr  this  parpuee,  such  as  cannon,  bells,  gongs,  whistles, 
tmmpetA,  and  sirens.  Of  these,  cannon  have  proved 
unsatisfactory,  from  the  brief  continuance  of  the  sound, 
while  tl:e  beli  is  usnally  too  feeble  in  sound  to  be  valu- 
able  except  for  shori  distances.  BelU  rung  automatically 
by  the  action  of  the  waves  have  been  tried,  Imt  without 
satisfiictory  result,  and  the  sound  of  the  gong  hss  proved 
to  have  too  little  power  of  penetration.  Automatic 
whistlt^  actuated  by  wave  motion,  are  also  employed. 
The  trumpet  and  the  whistle  have  proved  the  most 
desirable  implements  for  this  purpose,  the  locomotive 
whistle  being  employed  by  the  U.  S.  lighthouse  board 
as  the  8im|4eirt  of  the  more  powerful  F.  8.  The  whistles 
enfikiyed  are  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
blown  by  a  steam  pressure  of  60  to  76  lbs.  per  sq.  inch ; 
the  length  of  bbut  and  the  interval  between  two 
emlsluns  differing  from  those  of  the  ordinary  locomotive 
signal,  and  being  controlled  by  an  automatic  opening 
soil  shutting  of  valves.  The  rsed  or  Dnboll  trumtpti  is 
the  next  moet  powerful  instrument.  This  is  actuated 
by  compressed  air,  and  while  less  powerful  than  the 
steam  whistle,  can  be  used  in  placee  where  the  latter  is 
not  available.  The  most  powerful  of  all  F.  8.  yet  em- 
ploved  is  the  ttrm  trumpet,  Its  sound  being  audible  in 
still  air  at  a  distance  of  fn»m  20  to  30  miles,  even  through 


a  deoie  fbg.  It  is  usually  operated  by  a  prsMurs  of  76 1 
lbs.  of  steam.  By  incrcaadng  the  number  of  revolutions  | 
of  the  disk,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  may  be  heightened ; 
and  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  pitch  of  t 
medium  sound  gives  better  penetration  than  one  higher  | 
or  lower.  There  are  many  interesting  phenomena  of 
variation  of  sound  with  change  of  distance,  and  in  case 
of  wind,  in  the  use  of  F.  8.,  which  are  Uto  complex  to 
be  treated  here.  For  an  interesting  sound-receiving 
instrument,  useful  in  fog,  see  Ek>PUONK. 

Fol'derol,  n.    ICoUoq.)    Nonsense ;  foolishness. 

Fold'Inff-mAcilllne,  n.  {Prmt.)  A  machine  for 
folding  printed  sheets  for  books  or  newspapers. 

iMMall.)  A  machine  for  bending  sheet  metal  to  form, 
ey,  in  rsaM«,aS.W.co.;  area,  2,100  sq.  m. ;  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.    Unorganised. 

Fol'iT^r,  Charles  Jambs,  Jurist  and  financier,  bom  at 
Nantucket,  Ma>4..  on  April  16, 1818 :  graduated  (1836) 
from  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (where  he  after- 
ward resided),  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1839 ; 
became  successively  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  (1844), 
State  senator  (1861-69),  associate  Judge  State  Court  of 
Appeals  (1871)  and  chief  Justice  of  same  (18841) ;  was 
appointed  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1881-84) :  in 
1882  was  Re|;Hiblican  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  but  was  defeated  by  Grover  Cleveland.  Died 
Sept.  4, 1M84. 

Folk'-tal«e,  ».  pL  (Antkrop.)  Narratives  of  ancient 
origin,  which  have  been  pawed  down  orally  through 
many  fenerations,  and  many  of  which  are  still  extant 
as  the  domestic  literature  of  the  common  people.  Many 
tales  of  this  character  have  been  committed  to  writing 
in  ancient  times,  and  have  descended  to  us  ss  part  of 
the  written  liteiwture  of  former  periods ;  but  the  bulk 
of  them  have  been  communicated  by  way  of  recitation, 
and  only  recently  have  been  collected  and  reduced  to 
printed  form  in  any  large  measure.  These  composi- 
tions are  thoee  of  the  common  people,  and  do  not  possess 
any  spscUd  literary  merit,  while  their  form  is  largely 
tliat  of  the  fiU>le  or  fairy  tale— the  favorite  lore  of  the 
period  of  high  antiquity  which  many  of  them  can 
claim.  This  antiquity  is  shown  by  their  wide  diffusion 
and  the  many  varlanu  of  the  same  origiiud  tale  which 
are  possessed  by  different  and  often  widely  separated 
peoples.  F.  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  any  active  power 
of  imaginative  invention  possessed  by  the  people  among 
whom  they  aroae,  the  same  incident  being  made  to  do 
duty  in  many  different  tales,  and  a  small  stock  of  more 
or  less  magiaU  events  serving  the  purpoee  of  numerons 
distinct  peoples.  The  study  and  colbition  of  these  tales 
belonn  to  the  subject  of  folk-lore  (7.  r.). 

Fon'aW,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Pocahontas  c«>   :!*« 
W.  of  Fort  Dtidge  on  Des  M.  A  N.  W.  and  lii    •  .  ut 
R.Rs.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  1,300. 

Fonse'em  am*  Manubl  Dxodoso;  Brazilian  wddier 
and  politician,  born  in  the  province  of  Alagoas,  Aug.  6, 
1827 ;  graduated  firom  the  military  school  with  the  rank 
of  sul»-lieutenant  of  artillery,  having  previously  served 
in  the  army  as  cadet.  After  the  banishment  of  the 
Emperor,  Dom  Pedro,  11.,  a  republic  was  proclaimed 
and  F.  inade  chief  of  the  provisional  government ;  snb- 
sequently  elected  President  for  four  years.  Revolts 
brt«kiug  out,  F.  was  forced  to  resign  (March,  1802), 
the  vice-preeidfut,  Peixoto,  assuming  the  office  of  Presi 
dent.    Died  Aug.  23, 1892. 

FoBtAnel,  in  Imdkma^  a  post-village  of  Vigo  00.,  on 
C,  C,  C.  and  St.  L.  R.  R.    Pop.  (1890)  621. 

Fool's  CN»ld,  tt.  Iron  or  copper  pyrites,  which  has  a 
reeenihlance  to  gold. 

Fool*s  Par'Adlse.  A  place  in  the  world  of  spirits 
iwpularly  considered  to  be  the  aliotle  ol  nonsense  and 
vanity ;  hence,  any  state  of  deception,  bliss  or  foolish 
pitfftsiire. 

Foot'-ball,  tt.  (SporU.)  A  game  played  in  an  open 
field,  with  an  inflated,  hollow  ball,  by  any  even  number 
of  persons  divided  into  two  sides — generally  eleven  on 
a  side.  In  EngUtnd  the  ball  is  usually  round;  in  this 
country  the  oblong  shape  is  more  in  vogue;  it  is  made 
of  India-rubber  or  an  ox-bladder,  coverad  with  pig-ekin 
or  other  leather,  with  an  inlet,  tube,  and  screw-valve 
for  inflating  the  sphere  by  means  of  an  air-pump  or 
lung  pressure.  The  oblong  ball,  of  regulation  sixe,  is 
about  9  inches  in  diameter  by  12  inches  h^ng.    The 

Ce  should  be  played  (according  to  the  rules  of  the 
rerslty  Athletic  Club,  1897),  upon  a  rectangular 
field  330  feet  in  length  by  160  feet  in  width,  the 
boundaries  being  indicated  by  heavy  white  lines  marked 
in  lime  upon  the  ground.  It  is  customary  to  mark  off 
the  field  with  cross  lines  in  lime  at  Intervals  of  five 
yards,  for  the  benefit  of  the  referee  in  determining  how 
far  the  ball  is  advanced  at  each  down.  The  two  end 
lines  are  the  goal  littm.  These  and  the  side  lines  are 
extended  past  the  points  of  their  intersection ;  and  the 
spaces  lying  beyond  the  goal  lines  and  outside  the  side 
lines  are  termed  Umch-i$t-yoal.  The  goals  are  placed  on 
the  goal  lines,  midway  between  the  side  lines;  each 
consists  in  two  upright  poets,  exceeding  20  feet  in 
height,  placed  183>^  feet  apart,  and  Joined  by  a  cross-bar 
10  feet  from  the  ground.  The  space  beyond  the  goal 
lines,  and  between  the  extensions  of  the  side  lines,  is 
termed  gooL 

Tlie  frequently  rough  nature  of  the  game  requires  a 
spedsl  dress,  affording  some  measure  of  protection  to 
tlie  phiyer.  This  is  provided  by  padded  trousers,  shin- 
guards,  Ac,  while  special  shoes  are  made,  of  leather  or 
canvas,  with  leather  cross-pieces  on  the  sole  to  |vevent  \ 
slipping.  On  taking  the  field,  tlie  players  **  line  up**  as 
■follows:  In  fh>nt,  the  rush  line  of  7  men,  whose  poei-i 
tions  are  termed,  respectively,  oeafer,  right  guards  riaht 
tacUe,  and  right  eatf,  and  lii/t  guard,  left  taeUe,  and  t^ 
end.    Cloee  behind  the  center  stands  the  7«ar<cr-6acir;  a  I 


few  yards  fhrther  In  the  rear,  and  on  either  side,  are 
the  two  ha^-hacke^  while  the  /uU-baek  or  goal-teud^  Is 
{daced  ten  or  twelve  yards  behind  the  halfbacks.  The 
opposing  side,  of  course,  is  similarly  dis|)osed.  and  the 
contending  forces  fiioe  each  other  across  a  space  a  few 
feet  wide  in  the  center  of  the  field.  Referee,  umpire, 
and  linesman  are  choeen ;  the  extremities  of  the  playing 
field  are  indicated  bv  fUgs.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
game  is  to  force  the  ball  through  or  over  the  opponent*s 
goal.  In  the  old-style  game,  this  was  done  wholly  by 
kicking;  but  in  the  modern  game,  as  pUyed  in  this 
country  by  the  university  athletea.  the  ball  is  thrown 
and  carried  as  well  as  kicked.  Tnr*  side  winning  tlie 
preliminary  tpss  has  the  right  to  a  choice  of  goal  or  to 
the  first  kick-off.  If  there  be  no  advantage  in  goals 
(due  to  wind,  position  of  the  sun,  Ac.)  the  captain  will 
generally  choose  the  kick-off.  The  ball  is  placed  in  the 
the  exact  center  of  the  field  and  the  game  begins,  there 
being  two  periods  or  **  halves  **  of  play,  36  minutes  each, 
with  an  intermission  of  10  minutes.  At  the  first  kick 
the  ball  must  be  sent  at  least  10  yards  into  the  opponent's 
territory,  unless  intercepted  by  an  oi^nent ;  as  a  matter 
of  tact,  it  is  generally  sent  ss  far  ss  possible,  and  the 
rush  line  plunges  forward  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
ball  in  time  to  force  it  onward  toward  the  other's  goal 
before  it  can  be  returned  by  a  kick  or  carried  by  a  speedy 
runner  around  the  end.  The  various  plays  msLy  be 
fairly  luderstood  by  reference  to  the  following  putial 
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Fig.  2881.— DIAORAM  or  rOOT-BAU.  FIELD. 

0,  etntsr;  O,  goal ;  TO,  teaob-la-foal.    Ths  dotted  llass  Aow 

tlM  6-7srd  latcrvals. 

list  of  terms  used  in  and  general  rulee  governing  the 
game: 

A  drop-Keir  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fell  fhnn  the 
hands  and  kicking  it  the  instant  It  rebounds.  A  place* 
kiek  is  made  by  kicking  the  ball  after  it  has  been  placed 
on  the  ground.  Apuui  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall 
fh>m  the  hands  and  kicking  it  before  it  reaches  the 
ground.  A  kiclM^f  is  a  place-kick  from  the  center  of 
the  field  of  play,  and  of  course  can  never  score  a  goal. 
A  kick-out  Li  a  place-kick,  drop-kick,  or  pant  made  by  a 

fibiyer  of  the  side  which  has  touched  the  ball  down  in 
ts  own  goal,  or  into  whose  touch-ln-goal  the  ball  has 
been  sent  during  pUy.  A  free  kick  is  any  kick  where 
the  opponents  are  reetralned  by  rule  from  advancing 
bevoiid  a  certain  point.  If  a  side  obtain  a  f^ee  kick,  the 
ball  may  be  put  in  play  by  any  form  of  kick.  A  ball  is 
OMi  0/  hound$  when  it  crossee  either  side  line,  or  when 
any  player  holding  the  ball  shall  put  any  part  of  either 
foot  on  or  across  a  side  line.  It  is  m  goat  under  similar 
conditions  affecting  the  goal  lines.  A  foul  i»  sny  viola- 
tion of  any  rule.  A  touchdown  is  made  when  the  l«ll  Is 
carried,  kicked,  or  passed  across  the  gosl  line,  and  there 
held  either  In  goal  or  touch-ln-goal.  The  point  where 
the  touchdown  is  marked  is  the  place  where  the  ball  is 
fkirly  held,  or  **  downed" — not  the  point  where  it  is 
carried  across  the  line.    A  eq/^  tqutAdomug^  is  gint^e 
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when  a  player  tuachet  down  the  ball,  it  belDg  in  . 
don  of  his  side,  in  hit  own  goal  or  touch4u«g6aL 
Umekback  is  made  when  the  Kail,  having  been  sent  acroes  I 
the  goal  line  by  an  opponent,  is  touched  down  by  a ! 
player  behind  his  own  goal.  A  puutnml  is  a  punt  made  I 
by  a  player  of  the  side  which  has  made  a  touchdown  to 
one  of  his  own  side  for  a  fair  catch.  A  /air  catch  is  one 
made  direct  fh>m  an  opponent's  kick,  or  from  a  puot- 1 
out  by  one  of  the  same  Hide;  providing  the  player 
making  the  catch  marks  the  spot  with  liiM  heel,  and  no 
other  uf  liis  side  has  touched  tlie  ball.  If  he  be  thrown 
after  making  tlie  catch,  or  be  interfered  with  by  an 
opponent  who  is  off  side,  he  is  given  15  yards,  providing 
he  has  ut>t  advanced  beyond  his  mark.  A  player  is 
off  tide  if  he  be  in  opponents'  territory  at  the  instant 
the  ball  is  put  in  pUy.  A  terimmag*  occurs  when  tlie 
holder  of  the  ball  plnces  it  on  the  ground  and  puts  it  in 
play  by  snapping  it  backward  or  kicking  it  forward. 
Charging  is  rushing  forward  to  tackle  a  player  or  to 
seize  tlie  ball.  The  bull  is  dead  when  the  umpire  or 
referee  blows  his  whistle  during  play  or  declaret  a 
down ;  when  a  goal  has  been  obtained ;  when  a  touch- 
down ortouchback  has  been  made;  when  a  fair  catch 
has  been  held ;  when  the  ball  has  been  downed  after 
going  into  touch'in-goal  or  oat  of  bounds.  No  play  can 
be  made  while  the  ball  is  dead  except  to  put  it  in  play 
according  to  tlie  rules.  A  goal  consists  in  kicking  the 
ball  in  any  way,  except  by  a  punt,  from  the  field  uf 
play,  over  the  cruss-bar  of  tlie  opponent's  goat  If  the 
ball  pass  directly  over  one  of  the  upright  posts,  it  counts 
a  goal.  Just  as  though  it  had  passed  between  them.  The 
umpire  is  the  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  players,  and 
his  Judgment  as  to  fouls  and  unfair  plays  is  flniU ;  except 
that  the  referee  is  required  to  see  tlmt  the  bsll  is 
properly  put  in  play,  and  to  Judge  its  position  and 
progress;  he  is  also  Judge  of  forward  passes  aud  of 
running  with  the  ball  by  the  quarter-back.  The  same 
side  is  not  allowed  the  kick-off  in  two  successive  halves ; 
and  whenever  a  goal  has  been  obtained,  the  side  losing 
has  the  next  kick-oft  At  kick-off,  if  the  ball  go  out  of 
bounds  bcf«»re  being  touched  by  an  opponent,  it  is 
brought  back  for  another  kick-off;  if  tliis  occur  twice 
in  Bucceeidon,  it  goes  as  a  kick-off  to  the  opiiouents. 
The  side  having  a  free  kick  must  be  behind  the  l«ll 
when  kickeil;  aud  the  opponents  must  stand  at  least 
ten  yards  In  front  of  tlie  ball  until  it  is  kicked.  A 
player  may  |iass  or  tlirow  the  ball  in  any  direction 
except  toward  tlie  opponont^s  goal.  A  player  is  tackled 
if,  wlien  attempting  to  run  with  the  hall,  he  is  assailed 
by  his  opponents.  Interference  consists  in  the  efforts  of 
the  runner's  fellow-players  to  prevent  Wis  being  tackled. 
A  doum  occurs  when  a  pUiyer  holding  the  ball  is  fairly 
stopped  by  his  opponents,  or  when  he  shouts  **  down  ;*' 
the  referee  then  blows  hb  whistle,  the  liall  is  considered 
down  at  that  spot,  and  any  piling  up  thereafter  on  the 
player  who  has  the  ball  is  punished  by  giving  him  15 
yards.  If  in  three  consecutive  downs  (the  ball  not  being 
carried  acniss  the  goal  line),  a  team  shall  not  have 
advanced  the  ball  5  yards  or  taken  it  back  2U  yards,  it 
goes  to  the  opponents  on  the  spot  of  the  fourth  down. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  and  somewhat  intri- 
cate points  and  rules  of  play.  The  scoring  is  as  follows : 
Goal  obtained  by  touchdown,  0  points ;  goal  from  Held- 1 
kick,  6  points;  touchdown  fidling  goal,  4  points;! 
touchdown  for  safety,  2  points. 

Fooie,  Anobkw  Hull,  an  eminent  naval  offlcer,  bom  ! 
at  New  Haveu,  Conn.,  1806.  Entering  the  navy  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  became  a. commander  iu  IB5'1.  served 
with  disUnction  in  China  in  1856,  and  in  1861  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  gunb<iat  flotilla  on 
the  MissiB8ip|>i,  in  which  position  he  rendered  etlicient 
aid  in  the  reduction  of  Forts  Henry  and  Doneli*on,  in 
1802.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a  rear-admiral,  and 
succeeded  Admiral  Dn  Pont  iu  command  of  the  South 
AtUntic  squadron.    Died  in  1863. 

Fooie,  Hknry  Stitart,  statesman ;  born  in  Fauquier  co., 
Virginia,  September  20,  IHUO;  gniduated  from  Wash- 
ington College,  Va.,  and  liceiise<1  to  practice  law ;  was 
U.  8.  Senator  from  Hissisrti|)pi  (1847^2),  when  he  was 
elected  governor  of  that  State;  was  a  memlier  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  but  was  one  of  the  few  prominent 
Southerners  who  oppose*!  secession.    Died  May  19, 1880. 

Foote,  VLary  (Halu>ck),  artist  and  novelist;  born  in 
Milton,  N.  T.,  Nov.  18,  1847;  since  her  marriage  with 
Arthur  D.  F.,  she  has  lived  in  California.  Colorado  and 
Idaho.  Baddes  her  own  works,  she  has  illustrated 
Longfellow's  Skeleton  in  Armor  ;  Hanging  of  the  Crane, 
and  verses  by  other  poets.  Her  novels  include  The  Led- 
Honte  CUtim  ;  John  Bodrwin'e  TVtfJmonjf,  Ac. 

For'lHpe  PlMnUu  (Agrie.)  PUnts  which  are  culti- 
vated Ui  serve  as  food  for  &rm  animals,  or  which  may 
l>e  adapted  to  tlib  purpose.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
of  the  cereals  which  are  ft^uently  gn>wn  for  winter 
pasturage  in  the  South,  and  are  largely  grown  for  hay 
in  California.  Maize,  in  its  young  state,  is  often  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  North.  The  grazing  plants  of 
this  country,  in  great  part,  are  native  grasses  which 
grow  freely  without  culture,  and  which,  upon  the  graz- 
ing lands  tieyond  the  Mississippi,  snpp<irt  many  millions 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  What  are  called  '*  artificial  grasses," 
the  clovers,  «fcc.,  which  form  a  consideraltle  share  of  the 
annual  hay  crop,  and  are  usually  associated  with  the 
grasses  by  the  farmer,  belong  to  a  very  different  class 
of  plants.  Of  the  many  kinds  of  grass  iwssessed  by 
this  country,  onlv  a  few  species  are  cultivated  for  hay, 
while  of  those  wliich  supply  the  western  grazing  inters 
ests  the  farmer  has  little  or  no  knowledge.  Grasses  are 
nsuallv  classified  in  acconlance  with   their  habit  of 

Srowth.  ns  Imnch  gra»»e»,  which  grow  in  bunches  and 
o  not  form  a  sward,  and  gregariouM  grauee,  which  grow 
in  close  association,  forming  a  compact  sward,  this  toing  | 


the  habit  of  most  gruses  of  tha  tempenUa  sones. 
They  may  also  be  classed  as  aquaOe  yrossss  (those  grow- 
ing in  the  water),  t(dt  grataet  (thuae  found  iu  alkaline 
soils  or  salt  marshes),  meadow  and  paetmre  graeeea  (in- 
cluding most  of  those  cultivated  for  pasture),  and 
agrarian  gratem  (usually  considered  as  weeds).  Uf 
these,  the  bearded  darnel  is  believed  to  bear  poisonous 
seeds,  a  property  almost  unknown  iu  the  grass  family. 
It  is  thought  to  be  tlie  **  tares  "  of  the  Scriptures.  There 
are  other  grfgses  which  are  weeds  only  in  certain  local- 
ities, as  the  barn-yard  and  Trab  grasses,  which  are 
worthless  weeds  in  Northern  fields  but  are  prized  for 
both  hay  and  pasturage  in  the  South.  There  ara  others 
which  are  excellent  for  forage  while  young,  but  are  in- 
jurious weeds  when  mature,  developing  Miarp-pointed 
awns  which  nuj  seriously  itOure  animals  feeding  upon 
them.  Of  this  character  are  the  wild-oat  and  porcu|^ne 
grasses.  Within  the  limits  of  the  U.  8.  there  are  no 
fewer  than  800  different  species  and  varieties  of  graai 
As  regards  those  commonly  used  tor  forage  purposes, 
most  of  them  have  been  introduced  from  foreign 
countries,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally.  Of  the 
native  grssees,  many  are  known  to  have  value  as  F.  P., 
though  only  a  few  of  them  are  grown  commonly  on 
fiums.  Thus  the  native  grasses  of  Texas  are  remark- 
ably rich  iu  variety,  are  fed  ou  by  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
and  doubtless  some  of  them  would  prove  to  be  highly 
valuable  under  cultivation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
tlie  grasses  of  the  Great  Plaina  Of  native  grasses  the 
Kentucky  blue  grass  has  acquired  most  fame.  It  is 
highly  valued  fbr  hay,  but  its  chief  excellence  is  as  a 
pasture  plant,  it  attaining  its  highest  perfection  iu  the 
rich  calcareous  soil  of  Kentucky.  Tet  iu  Oregon  this 
grass,  highly  prized  as  tt  is  in  the  East,  is  laoked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  wee«is,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  ou  account  of  its  rapid  propagation 
by  root  stalks  and  stolons.  Clover,  though  not  a  grass 
botanical ly.  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  I.  P.  There 
are  about  200  species  of  the  genus  Tr^oUum^  while  some 
species  of  allied  genera,  having  similar  leaves,  are 
popularly  called  clover.  Ouly  tliree  of  these  are  native 
to  the  eastern  section  of  tlie  U.  S.,  but  there  are  more 
west  of  the  Missiasippi,  while  some  40  ai-e  found  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mpuutains.  The  kinds  usually  cultivated 
are  European  species,  principally  the  red  clover  (T. 
prulsMss,)  the  white  or  **  Dutch**  clover  {T.  repcM),  and 
the  hop  clover  ( T.  proemndmu).  Of  these  the  red  clover 
is  most  largely  raided  for  fwage  purposes,  while  the 
white  clover  is  much  grown  for  permanent  pastures. 
Red  clover  is  often  grown  where  manure  is  scarce,  to 
be  pltaighed  under  as  a  fertilizer,  a  crop  of  about  two 
tons  to  the  acre  being  equal  to  five  cords  of  stable- 
manure.  The  burr  clover  has  become  naturalized  in 
California  and  other  Pacific  States  and  thrives  greatly. 
Cattle  are  fond  of  it,  but  the  burr-like  seeds  ara  very 
annoying  to  sheep  raisers.  The  al&lfa  is  a  famous 
plant  for  dry  regions,  and  will  afford  two  or  three  cut- 
tings a  year  even  in  such  soils  as  that  of  Utali.  Many 
other  F.  P.  allied  to  the  clovers  might  be  enumerated, 
of  which  we  shall  name  here  only  the  white  lupine, 
Urgely  grown  iu  Southern  Eunqie  as  a  forage  plant, 
and  also  to  be  plowed  under  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
Vetches  and  tares  are  also  highly  prized  in  Europe  as 
pasture  plants,  but  have  received  little  attention  iu 
the  U.  S.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  the  bird*s-foot 
trefoils,  small  herbs  nearly  wHied  to  the  true  clovers. 

For'aker,  Josrph  Benson,  statesman,  was  Imrn  in 
Highland  co.,  Ohio,  July  5,  1846;  entered  the  Federal 
army  at  the  age  of  16,  and  was  captain  of  his  rumpany 
at  20;  graduated  from  Cornell  in  1869,  and  begsn  the 
practice  of  law  at  Cincinnati ;  in  1879  was  elected  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  holding  the  position  five 
years ;  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  in  1885  and  again 
in  1887,  but  was  defeated  in  1889 ;  was  elected  U.  S. 
Senator  in  1896  to  succeed  Calvin  8.  Brice.  F.  is  one  of 
the  acknowledged  Republican  leaders,  a  brilliant  and 
forceful  orator. 

Forbe««  Archibald,  war  correspondent,  was  bom  in 
Morayshire,  Scotland,  1838.  Student  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  After  serving  for  several  years  in  the 
Royal  Dragoons,  he  became  (1870)  the  war  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Daily  Neum^  accompanying  the  Gfer- 
man  Army  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Franco- 
German  war.  He  also  visited  India  during  the  &mine 
of  1874 ;  witnessed  and  reported  the  Serviiui  troubles  of 
1876,  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  and  the  Afghan 
and  Zulu  campaigns  of  1878-80.  He  subsequently  made 
a  lecture  tour  through  the  U.  8. 

Force,  Pktrr,  antiquarian ;  born  at  Passaic  Balls,  N.  J., 
Nov.  26,  1790;  published  the  National  Joaniai,  which 
waa  the  official  Journal  of  tlie  administration  during 
the  presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  devoted 
thirty  years  to  his  documentary  history  of  the  American 
colonies.  His  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  rela- 
ting to  American  history  was  purchased  by  Congress 
for  $100,000.  Ha  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  18:}6  to  1840,  and  died  in  that  city  on  January 
23, 1868. 

Foird,  AtTSTiN  R,  Journalist,  bom  at  Boston,  Aug.  31, 
1857 ;  received  a  collegiate  education,  and  in  1874 
became  editor  of  the  Freeman^e  Journal  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Irieh  World;  entered  politics  In  1882,  as 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  but  was  defeated ; 
led  the  Irish  revolt  against  Cleveland,  in  1884;  was 
again  defeated  for  Congress  in  1894,  in  which  year  he 
was  appointed  a  Fire  Commissioner  of  New  York  city. 
Died  Sept.  17, 1896. 

Ford«  Richard,  an  English  author  and  traveller,  born 
in  1796 ;  wrote  especially  of  Spanish  art.    Died  in  1858. 

Ford,  in  Kantae,  a  S.W.  co.;  area,  1,040  sq.  m.  Inter- 
sected by  Arkansas  river  and  Crooked  creek.    Suriisce 


nmAj  leTel.  Cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  the  diisf 
industries.    Cap.  Dodge  City.    Pbp.  (1895)  4,94a 

Ford  Citjr,  iu  AmMwfMmia,  a  post-villape  of  Arm- 
strong CO.,  6  m.  from  Kittanning.  ou  Alleg.  VaL  B.  E. ; 
has  plate-glaas  works.    Pbp.  (1890)  1,255. 

For'dyce,  in  Arkanea*,  a  poet-village  of  Dallas  co.,  99 
m.  S.  of  Little  Rock,  on  St.  Louis  A  8.  West  R.  R.;  has 
saw  and  grist  mills,  and  is  trade  center  of  a  large  cotton 
growing  dhitrict.    Pop.  (1890)  980. 

Fore'AiUieni*  Day.    The  anniversary  of  the  day 

i Dec.  21)  on  which  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  Plymouth, 
lass.,  in  1620;  celebrated  in  New  England,  and  by 
Congregational  churches  throughout  the  U.  8. 

Forrest,  in  Wieoonein,  a  N.  oo.*  area,  1.276  sq.  m.  &d, 
fertile,  well  watered  and  well  timliered.  Qtp.  Craukw. 
Pop.  (18%)  1,288. 

Forwent  City,  in  Pemitiflvama,  a  puat-borough  of  Sos- 
quehauna  oo.,  30  m.  8.E.  of  Montruae,  uu  £rie  and  N.  T., 
Out.  ft  West.  RRs. ;  has  coal-brvakers.  Pup.  ( liSW)  2,319. 

For'estry,  n.  The  care  and  management  of  trees  in 
forests;  comprising  tlie  proper  utilization  of  natural 
forest  growth,  the  planting  of  and  care  for  new  furesti, 
and  the  reproduction  of  f«>rests  where  unwisely  de- 
stroyed. Two  important  objects  need  careful  coosideTa- 
tion  in  forestry,  the  first  being  the  fnmbhingof  asupply 
of  wood  sufficient  for  human  needs,  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance  in  view  of  tlie  host  of  uses  to  which 
wood  is  now  put;  tlie  second  being  the  preservation  of 
forests  where  needed  for  the  conservation  of  the  water 
supply,  and  where  they  exert  some  favorable  iufluenoe 
upon  climate.  To  this  latter  object  liule  attention  was 
paid  in  the  past,  and  almost  irreparable  injury  has  been 
caused  by  the  heedless  deforesting  of  mountain  dupes. 
Within  Uie  19th  century  man  haa  awakened  to  the 
ii^ury  caused  by  recklessness  in  tliis  direction,  and 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  preservation  of  existing 
forests,  and  to  tlie  reforesting  of  certain  denuded  local- 
ities. The  forest  has  a  large  influence  upon  the  rain- 
fall, both  in  affecting  the  meteorological  cuuditiona  uid 
causing  a  more  regmar  dUitribution  of  rain  throogiiont 
the  season,  aud  in  checking  the  too  free  outflow  td  rain 
water.  The  forest  holds  the  soil  in  steep  slopes,  pre- 
vents erosion,  checks  evaporation  by  excluding  sun  and 
wind,  holds  the  fkllen  water  in  the  8(41,  humus  and 
litter  of  the  forest  floor  and  yields  it  to  the  streams  by 
riow  percolation,  instead  of  by  rapid  downflow  on  slopes 
whose  soil  has  been  washed  away  by  the  loss  of  Uieir 
forest  covering.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
in  the  one  case  the  water  is  delivered  gradually  to  the 
streaoM,  which  remain  far  more  uniform  than  in  the 
other,  where  rapid  ootflow  and  dry  intervals  alternate, 
yielding  occasional  dangerous  floods,  with  intermediate 
states  of  very  low  water.  Another  injurious  effect  <d 
denudation  of  hillsides  is  the  carrying  of  vast  qoantfries 
of  sand  and  mud  into  the  streams,  silting  them  up  and 
seriouslv  affecting  navigation.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  tlieee  results  occur.  For  example,  we  may 
give  the  desolation  of  certain  formeriy  fertile  regibus  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries,  undoubtedly  due  to  tiie 
destruction  of  their  forests.  An  opposite  example  maj 
lie  drawn  from  the  experience  of  France,  where  certain 
denuded  hill  slopes  have  been  reforested,  with  the 
result  of  reproducing  the  lust  regularity  of  flow  in  the 
strsanis.  Tlie  poorer  soih^  of  little  use  for  agricvltunU 
purposes,  are  often  very  well  adapted  to  forest  growth, 
so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  a  Just  balance  be- 
tween the  agrricultural  and  forestry  interests,  while  the 
denudation  of  elevated  lands  which  often  follows  reck- 
less deforestation  absolutely  destroys  the  value  of  the 
land. 

Managemeni  of  fbrstte. — Natural  reproduction  takes 
place  by  the  growth  of  new  sprouts  to  replace  fallen  or 
felled  trees,  eitherlrom  the  old  stump  or^rom  the  seed. 
In  cutting  it  is  important  to  select  the  fully  grown 
trees,  leaviug  those  of  partial  growth  to  rei^iice  losses, 
annually  cutting  only  tliose  trees  which  are  of  fiill  size 
and  in  condition  for  market  use,  and  thus  confining  the 
results  to  a  limited  quantity  of  wood  yearly,  and  gaining 
a  regular  crop  of  unlimited  duration.  Tliis  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  method  of  the  lumberman,  wlui  in  heedless 
disregard  of  the  future,  cuts  without  regard  to  coming 
needs,  leaves  the  brashwood  to  diy  and  furnish  read; 
fuel  fbr  the  fires  to  which  such  great  fomt  loss  is  due, 
and  in  every  respect  shows  Uck  of  foresight  iu  his  indus- 
trial activity.  It  is  first  to  Germany  and  secondly  to 
France  that  we  must  look  for  the  adoption  of  ratit^nal 
aud  Judicious  systems  of  forestry.  The  contracted 
limits  and  growing  popukuion  of  these  countries  long 
since  rendered  attention  to  tiieir  forests  necessary,  ana 
movements  in  this  direction  began  even  before  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  Ban  forests,  those  kept  for  the  use 
of  the  king  in  the  chase,  were  establi^ed  and  kept 
intect.  But  long  earlier  the  communistic  vlllagen  had 
adopted  regulations  for  the  conservation  of  the  riUage 
woodlands,  the  amount  and  kind  of  wood  to  be  cut  being 
carefully  decided  each  season.  Pasturing  of  sheep  and 
goats  in  the  woods  was  early  prohibited,  fracn  their 
ii^Jury  to  young  shoots,  and  the  number  of  hogs  allowed 
in  the  oak  and  beech  wooik  was  carefully  limited.  Each 
man  had  also  to  plant  a  number  of  trees  in  proportion 
to  his  use  of  wood,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  aibornlay 
regulation.  Wahave  historiral  statementaof  the  reidaiii- 
ing  of  certain  destroyed  forests.  The  effect  of  the  "fhirty 
Tears  War,  however,  aitb  later  hurtful  influence*, 
largely  put  an  end  to  these  wholesome  practicea,  and  it 
was  not  until  late  in  the  18th  century  that  new  attention 
began  to  be  paid  to  the  forests,  while  the  true  steps  of 
reform  have  largely  been  confined  to  the  19th  century. 
Of  tiie  German  forests,  about  half  the  ar^  is  under 
state  and  communal  supervision,  and  these  are  kept 
subject  to  strict  inspection  bycorernment^op^ials.    Tba 
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rMBiiiDder.  in  priTafe  tuuida,  are  held  nnder  certain 
leipil  reetiictioiM  wliicii  preveut  deetractive  ute  of  their 
timber.  Tliv  iiuirersitiee  liave  chaire  or  wliools  of  F^ 
ai>d  there  are  twenty  periodicab  devoted  to  thin  single 
•tthject.  The  policy  of  the  guveriimeiit  ia  to  cuver  the 
waMe  and  unfertile  Ui>de  with  foi-est  growtli  and  clear 
tlie  richer  ones  fur  agricultunil  nee,  ttie  rennlt  having 
been  a  considerable  increaaeof  ihe  forest  area  within 
recent  jeara.  FVamee. — A  similar  progresH  in  F.  has 
taken  place  in  France,  which  was  divided  into  forest 
districts  in  1669,  the  cutting  on  private  as  well  as  public 
lands  being  regulated  by  law.  Du'ing  tlie  Revolution 
destruction  proceeded  uncheckeil,  and  France  has  ever 
since  been  engaged  in  repairing  tlie  damages  done  in 
th<iee  few  years.  The  forest  administration  was  revived 
by  Napoleon  in  1801,  but  the  present  Mystem,  based  on 
that  of  Germany,  was  not  ado|ited  till  1827.  Later  laws 
have  given  the  State  certain  supervision  and  control 
over  private  forest  lands,  particularly  those  on  mountain 
slopes.  Aliout  8,(J00,av  acrM  of  once  fertile  land  have 
been  injured  in  consequence  of  mountain  deforestation, 
and  many  milliona  of  dollars  have  been  apent  in  the 
effort  to  regain  the  lost  forests  and  accumulate  new  soil. 
It  will  take  perhaps  $4U,(O0,U0()  to  complete  the  work. 
Anairia,  Italy  and  Switxerland  have  strict  forest  laws, 
bat  this  subject  is  neglected  in  the  other  countries,  while 
in  Great  Britain  it  has  received  little  attention. 

Umiltd  Sia/es.— In  the  U.  S.  no  system  of  F.  has  existed 
antil  within  the  pant  few  years.  The  total  area  of 
woodlands  is  about  AOO.OOO,OUO  acres,  on  which  the 
annual  cut  amounts  to  over  20,0(10,UOO,(X)0  cubic  feet, 
aliout  four-fifths  of  which  are  used  for  firewood.  There 
has  been  in  the  past  no  government  forest  policy  worthy 
the  luime,  the  woods  have  been  cut  with  the  utmost 
rrcklessneas,  and  every  year  flres  sweep  <»ver  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  forest,  causing  a  df«truction  far  sur> 
passing  that  by  the  axe.  In  1801  a  num>>er  of  forsat 
reservations  were  made,  with  the  purpose  of  preaerring 
mountain  foreata  in  certain  important  localitiea,  and  in 
IKIG  Preaident  Cleveland  set  aside  certain  fnrtlier  exten- 
sive areas,  though  his  policy  in  doing  so  has  been 
strongly  questioned  and  his  action  may  be  set  aaide. 
The  govemroeut  holds  about  50,000,000  acres  of  wood- 
lauds,  which,  under  wise  management,  may  be  made  of 
the  highest  value.  Forestry  commissions  have  been 
formed  in  a  number  of  the  States,  and  active  meaaurss 
are  being  taken  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  an  enlightened  care  of  their  a'oodland 
treasarea.  New  York  has  Uken  active  steps  in  this 
direction  by  setting  aside  a  forest  reservatitm  in  the 
Adiniodack  region,  and  the  State  of  Maine  exercises  a 
useful  supervision  over  its  foresta,  but  the  work  of 
reform  elaewhere  ia  yet  in  ita  infancy.  The  establish- 
ment of  Arbor  Day,  now  celebrated  in  moat  of  tiie 
SUtea,  la  a  oaefhl  step  in  the  right  direction,  while 
among  societies  of  private  origin,  the  American  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associations  are  doing  active 
work.  On  the  wlude.  we  seem  approaching  a  turn  in 
the  tide,  and  the  20th  century  may  see  the  19th  century 
work  of  destruction  followed  by  one  of  preservation  and 
reproduction.  The  principal  forest  reservations  of  the 
U.  &,  prior  tu  18!ir),  were  as  follows :  Alojika^  the  Afognak 
Forret,  area  unestimated;  Arutma,  Grand  Caftyon, 
l,K51/}20  acrvs:  Oil{foruuu  San  Gabriel,  Sierra,  San 
Rernardinn,  and  TrabnctN  7,-290,-i40 acres  in  all ;  Oolondo^ 
White  River  Plateau,  Pike's  Peak,  Plum  Creek,  South 
Platte,  and  Batilenient,  3,10»,3GO  acres  in  all;  New 
Jffxioo,  Pecoa,  ail.o40 acres;  Ortgon^  Bull  Run,  Cascade, 
and  A»blan«l,  4,66.1,444)  acres;  Wyomimg^  Yellowstone, 
1,239,040  acres.  The  following  new  reserves  were  arlded 
in  1K96 :  Oil4/bniM,  Stanislaus  and  San  Jacinto,  1,428,480 
acres  in  all ;  blthn  and  Mnmtnma,  Bitter  Boot,  4,147,200 
aci««;  Idaho aitd  WnMhiMgUm,  Priest  River,  646,120  acres; 
JfoHiaaa,  FUtbead,  Lewis  and  Clark,  4,318,480  acres  in 
all;  SoKtk  Dakota,  Black  Hills,  967,68<i  acres;  Vlah, 
Uintah,  876,520  acres;  tKcuAinyfoa,  Washington  Forest, 
Olympic,  and  Mount  Ranier,  8,017,920  acrea  in  all; 
Wjfomimg,  Teton  and  Big  Horn,  1,967,120  acrea  in  all. 
The  total  acreage  thuaapeciflcally  reeerred  is  38,944.640. 
On  certain  ot'ier  public  landi*  timlier  may  be  cut  by 
permit  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Formleldae  (/ur^fyr-ciee),  n.  pi.  [From  Lat./ormiea. 
to  ant]  (fWoiMo/.)  The  ant  family ;  inaects  belonging 
to  the  sub-order  Hgmenoptera^  which  have  long,  in  com- 
mon with  the  bees,  attracted  attention  from  the  remark- 
able intelligence  displayed  by  tliem,  their  social  habits, 
and  their  unremitting  industry. 

In  appearance  nnd  structure  the  ants  dlsplav  a  resem- 
bUnrc  to  t>ees  and  wasps.  They  usually  dwell  in  com- 
maiiiiiea,  which  contain  one  or  more  fertile  qneena,  or 


(tincia  qac«a)  (nslv)  (worker) 
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females;  workers  (undeveloped  females)  of  several 
■ixes;  and,  in  the  case  of  some  species,  mddiers,  or  ants 
vhoee  special  duty  is  fighting,  and  which  have  remark- 
•Ny  Urge  heads.  These  are  all  winglem.  The  winged 
form*  Comprise  males  and  fenmles,  wliirh  ]«.ave  the  nest 
(asQBlly  in  September)  for  their  "  swarming  '*  or  **  mai^ 


riage  flight,"  being  forced  to  do  so  in  some  inatancea  by 
the  workers.  There  are  large  numbers  vf  these  sexual 
forms,  and  at  times,  when  (xturing  foith  at  once  from 
many  nests,  they  fill  the  air  in  clouds.  Mating  takes 
place  in  tlie  air— though  it  nmy  ulso  do  so  in  the  nest 
This  duty  |)erioruied,  the  males,  huving  completed  the 
one  functitin  of  their  lives,  sink  to  the  earth,  where  they 
soon  perish  or  are  devoured  by  insectivorous  animals, 
they  being  unprovided  with  wea|)oiis  of  defence  or  ex- 
cavation. The  fei-tilized  renmles  tear  off  their  wings  as 
no  longer  of  use  to  them ;  and  such  of  tlieni  as  escape 
destruction  burrow  into  the  ground,  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  formation  of  a  new  colony. 

Oolong  lift. — The  cycle  of  events  in  an  underground 
colony,  the  kind  formed  by  tlie  great  majority  of  ants, 
may  be  briefly  descril>ed.  When  the  queen  lias  exca- 
vated a  galler>'  of  sufficient  deptli.  or  perliaps  found  a 
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place  of  shelter  and  safety  under  a  stone,  she  depodta 
her  first  egga,  and  carefully  i-ears  and  feeds  the  fame 
hatched  from  them.  The  first  brood  is  oompoeed  wholly 
of  workera,  and  is  a  small  one,  varying  from  30  or  40  to 
a  much  smaller  number.  It  needs  to  be  small,  for  the 
mother  ant  is  obliged  to  seek  food  for  herself  and  her 
ofbpring  until  they  reach  maturity;  when  they  at 
once  enter  upon  tlieir  duty  as  Uborers, .  feeding  tlie 
queen  and  her  new  broods,  nuraing  the  young,  enlarg- 
ing the  underground  chamberst,  and  taking  on  them- 
aelvea  all  the  active  duties  of  the  community.  During 
the  remainder  of  her  existence  tlie  queen  is  occupied 
in  egg-production,  though  probablv  aiding  in  nursing 
the  young,  and  rarely  leaves  her  subterranean  quarters. 
If  she  does  so  she  is  always  surrounded  by  a  bwly-guard 
of  careftilattendauta,  alert  to  the  least  threat  of  danger; 
for  on  the  preservation  of  the  queen  reata  the  well- 
being  of  the  conuuunlty.    She  is  fed  and  cared  for  by 
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the  workers,  who  continually  snrmund  her  nnd  attend 
to  her  wants.  In  a  large  nest  there  may  be  several 
queens,  and  workers  have  lieen  seen,  after  a  marriage 
flight,  to  seize  and  dreg  Into  the  nest  newly-fertiliied 
queens,  dt»ubtle«s  to  add  to  th«*  pnHlucti%-e  (wwera  of  th« 
community,  which  meets  with  severe  losses  in  its  popu- 
lation fn.m  the  constant  i>eril«  to  which  the  workejn 
are  subjected  in  their  out-iloor  foraging  and  wars.  The 
qneen  lays  a  \m\  nunilwr  of  ejrK»,  which,  after  the  first 
broods,  produce  males  and  females  and  the  vnri(»ns  forms 
of  workejB.  The  eggs  are  minute  \x\  sl7.e,  and  white  or 
yellowish  in  color,  hatch  in  16  to  30  days,  and  yield , 
white,  legless  gnilis,  or  larrm.  Eggs  and  young  alike  | 
are  carefully  attended  to  by  the  workers,  who  llrk  them, 
feed  the  gntlw,  carry  them  liack  and  forth  during! 
changea  of  weather,  and  flee  with  them  or  fight  for  i 


them  when  aaaailed  by  enemiea.  They  also  seem  to 
aaaort  ttiem  according  to  age  and  si/e,  and  display  in 
their  caie  for  them  a  atrikiug  degree  of  inieliigenco  or 
development  of  instinct  At  tlie  end  i>f  the  hir^al 
period,  which  may  difler  in  different  species  fMm  u 
month  to  several  months  in  length,  the  giuiw  pass  into 
the  pupal  stage,  sometimes  spinning  a  coctHin,  in  other 
species  remaining  naked.  It  is  these  white  or  straw- 
colored  cocoons  which  are  frequently  mistaken  for  ant- 
egga.  No  food  Is  taken  in  the  pupal  state,  tliough  the 
pu(ise  are  most  carefully  attended  to  by  the  workers,  the 
whole  life  of  the  formicary  seeming  devoted  to  the 
reaiing  of  new  members  of  the  community.  It  is  in 
the  pupal  stage^-in  the  ants  as  in  all  Insects— that 
development  from  the  larval  to  the  mature  fi>rm  takes 
place,  the  wings  and  other  organs  of  Ihe  mature  insect 
appearing.  At  its  termination  the  workers  lielp  the 
young  ants  from  their  cocoons,  unfold  their  new  legs 
with  care,  and  smooth  out  the  wings  of  the  males  and 
females.  This  ends  the  round  of  life  in  tlie  formicary, 
Uie  young  workers  at  once  taking  up  their  life  duties, 
probably  with  some  instruction  from  their  older  breth- 
ren, while  the  sexed  forms  siieiid  their  days  in  idleneaa 
and  enjovment  until  the  marriage  season  arrives,  being 
wholly  dependent  ou  the  workers  for  food. 

Atii.  ilaaloaqf.— The  workeia.  or  "  neuters,"  resemble 
the  queens  iu  organization,  being  wingless  and  unde- 
▼eloped  females.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  seen  to 
It^y  «gK">  A'om  which,  though  unfertilized,  workers  are 
pix>duced.  Tlie  workeia  are  of  two  sizes,  the  taa^t  and 
minor,  while  in  some  species  there  is  a  third,  or  dwarf 
form.  The  Mddier,  occuri ng  in  a  few  s^ieciee,  is  a  speciid 
form  of  worker.  The  ant's  Inxiy  Is  divided  into  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen,  tlie  brain  being  located  in  tb« 
central  and  upper  (sirt  of  the  head.  It  is,  as  Darwin 
haa  said,  in  view  of  the  great  intelligence  of  this  small 
creature,  the  moat  marvellous  atom  of  matter  in  the 
uniTerae.  There  are  two  compound  eyes,  and  in  many 
species  three  additional  ocelli  or  aimple  eyea.  From 
the  head  prqject  two  Jointe<l  antennae,  or  "feelera.** 
The  mouth,  openinar  vertically,  aa  in  all  inaecta,  has  two 
pairs  of  jaws,  of  which  the  upper  pair,  the  mandibles, 
oonatltate  the  toola,  weapons,  and  carrvf  nar  implement! 
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of  the  ant.  They  are  worked  by  atrong  muscles,  are 
concave  within,  and  armed  with  slian>  teeth  along  the 
edge.  It  is  with  these  that  the  ant  performs  the  many 
duties  of  its  varied  life,  digging,  carrying,  sawing, 
cutting,  fighting,  Ac.  The  thorax  bears  three  pairs  of 
legs,  which  terminate  in  strong  clawa,  eflScient  aids  to 
the  mandibles.  Tlie  alidomen  is  compneed  of  aix  seg- 
ments, protected  by  plates,  and  is  posseascd  of  stinging 
organs,  which  in  some  species  are  rudimentary,  in 
others  can  inflict  as  painful  a  wound  aa  the  bee  or  wasp. 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
oesophagus,  is  the  crop,  which  receives  the  food  before 
it  enters  the  gisxard,  stomach,  and  intestine.  This  food, 
in  a  liquid  form,  can  be  kept  in  the  crop  as  a  store- 
house, and  is  frequently  used  In  fee«ling  the  young 
and  the  males  and  femalee,  being  regurgitated  through 
the  mouth  for  this  purpose.  In  all  ants  the  crop  can  be 
greatly  distended,  the  muscular  membrane  which  beara 
the  plates  of  the  abdomen  lieing  highly  elastic  In  the 
species  known  as  honey  ants,  it  l>ect>mes  immensely 
inflated,  looking  like  a  currant  or  small  grape.  This 
condition  ia  confined  to  certain  workera,  who  act  as  food 
reeervoira  or  living  honeycomlis  for  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

FoTThicnrin  or  Ant  Netti. — Most  ants  dwell  in  homes 
excavated  in  the  earih,  but  in  addition  to  these  mining 
anta  there  are  some  species,  known  as  earpenter  aHt$  and 
arboreal  oato,  which  may  lie  briefly  descril«ed.  The 
carpenter  ants  excavate  their  nests  in  wood.  The  Itest 
known  species,  OtimonofiM  penrnfylranieuMy  is  a  large 
black  ant  ftuind  widely  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  als^i  in 
Europe.  It  excavatee  growing  tinil»er  and  decaying 
trees,  producing  a  labyrinth  of  cella,  which  are  arranged 
in  stories  and  half-stories,  with  connecting  halls  and 
corridors.  The  pariitions  are  often  very  thin  and  the 
walls  and  floora  fiiirly  smooth.  These  ants  may  often 
be  seen  in  trees,  thrusting  out  their  black  heads  frum 
tiny  openings  in  the  bark,  and  dnipping  the  chippinga 
which  have  been  cut  off  by  their  sharp  mandibles.  The 
arlioreal  ants  make  their  neats  in  the  leaves  of  trees ; 
some  building  in  the  tree  itself,  othera  carrying  the 
leaves  undergnMind.  Those  that  build  in  branches 
make  nests  of  leaves  and  other  flbres,  which  are  sua- 
pended  to  the  wood,  and  bear  some  reaemblanoe  ia 
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I  ■tnictnre  to  thoM  of  the  paper-inaking  waspt.  Tb« 
nndergnmnd  anti  of  thli  nxiup,  knowo  m  euttmgamU, 
have  remarkable  habit*.  One  ipedea,  found  in  Texas 
and  the  Southwest,  vxcavatee  chmnlMrB  of  remarkable 
Mize,  the  central  purtiuu  being  aonieiiniee  an  large  a«  a 
•nmll  cellar.  Tnnneli  nuliaie  from  this  in  all  directions, 
enlarging  at  times  int<»  chambent,  some  of  which  are  3 
feet  long  by  12  inches  wide  and  8  deep.  Within  these 
chanibem  are  fuund  manwu  of  a  delicate  leaf-pafier 
Tarioiisly  arranged,  the  paiier  being  made  from  leaves 
by  a  pnuoesa  of  cheuing.  It  is  arranged  into  cells,  in 
which  great  nnniliers  of  small  ants  an(Tlanr»are  found. 
This  material  is  cut  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  generally 
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at  night,  the  cutters  ascending  the  trees  and  cutting 
fkt>m  the  leaves  drcuhtr  pieces  of  the  diameter  of  a  dime. 
Th^  columns  of  cutters,  on  their  way  to  and  return  from 
the  tree,  are  attended  by  soldiers,  who  seem  to  act  as 
scouts  or  pioneers.  The  piece  of  cut  leaf  is  liome  upright 
in  the  mandible  and  carried  to  the  nest.  From  this  haldt 
these  ants  ^ave  often  been  called  partuol  tuUa.  In  some 
South  American  species  of  cuttiuK  antn,  a  small  fUngus 
has  been  found  to  grow  on  the  heap  of  leaf  fibre  within 
the  nest ;  and  the  theory  is  advanced  that  this  is  used 
as  food  by  the  ants,  who  have  gathered  the  leaf  as  a 
fertilising  matoriaL  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  another 
remarkable  evidence  of  ant  intelligence,  which  thus 
makes  gardens  of  humus  to  raise  edible  plants  for  f<iod. 
Mining  AuU.—The  umlerground  homes  burrowed  by 
ants  in  general  are  much  the  same  in  formation  in  all 
species,  consisting  of  a  system  of  galleries  irregularly 
disposed,  though  with  some  tendency  to  arrangement  in 
stories.  They  are  generally  horisontal  in  direction, 
these  at  different  depths  being  connected  by  vertical 
galleries.  At  various  points  they  are  hollowed  out  into 
chambers,  which  serve  as  nurserif*  and  store-rooms  for 
food.  One  or  more  openings  lead  to  the  surface.  These, 
the  gate>ways  of  the  colony,  are  nearly  always  guarded 
by  sentinels,  quick  to  challenge  all  comers  and  to  give 
the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  At  night  and  in  stormy 
weather  the  gates  are  sometimes  carefully  closed.   Some- 
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times  the  gates  ai-e  sedulously  concealed  as  a  measure 
of  protection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sUve  specii'S  when 
threateuHfi  by  Ihe  slave-makers.  The  home  of  the  ant 
is,  in  fact,  an  underground  fortification,  and  Is  guarded 
with  all  the  care  which  man  gives  to  his  fortress.  In 
truth,  war,  as  an  art,  harl  its  origin  with  the  ants;  and,  in 
many  species,  attack  and  defence  form  leading  incidents 
of  their  lives.  Though,  as  a  rule,  these  ant-homes  make 
litU^  display  upon  the  surface,  in  the  case  of  some  species 
large  mounds  of  earth  are  built  up  altove  the  surface, 
within  which  their  galleries  are  made.    The  mound- 


BUiking  ants  of  the  AUeghenies  erect  earth  mounds  of 
a  regular  conical  shape,  which  in  some  instances  ars 
more  ttian  3  feet  high  and  fh>m  20  to  40  feet  in  circum- 
ference of  IsuMs.  On  Bmsh  Mountain,  Pa.,  are  nearly 
2,(JII0  of  these  mounds,  grouped  like  an  ant  city,  and 
proliably  all  springing  from  one  colony.  When  cut  ver- 
tically throufrh,  they  are  found  to  be  perforated  with 
galleries  in  all  directions,  while  others  beneath  the  sur- 
face serve  for  places  of  refuge  in  cass  of  disturbance. 
The  gHlIi*ries  are  very  carefbuy  constructed,  the  iiellets 
of  eartli  seeming  to  be  cemented  together,  as  if  by  a 
salivanr  secretion.  The  interior  is  smoothed  and  the 
loof  of  tlie  gallery  neatly  arched. 

fbod  of  AnU. — Ants  are  omnivorous  in  their  taste  flbr 
food.  Much  of  this  is  drawn  fW>m  the  sweet  Juices 
of  plants  or  fh>m  insects  yielding  sweet  secretions,  frtim 
fhiits,  the  oils  of  nuts  and  seeds,  Ac. ;  but  they  are  also 
carnivorous,  devouring  dead  insects  and  other  animals, 
organic  reftise,  and  living  insects,  on  which  some  suecies 
prey  largely.  This  is  particulariy  the  case  with  the 
genus  Ecitom^  the  &mous  efrirer  ant$  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  which  make  excursions  in  broad  and  long 
columns  of  raiders,  devouring  every  insect  and  small 
animal  that  comes  within  their  reach,  ascending  trees 
and  invading  houses  in  their  search,  in  which  they  are 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics, 
who  know  that  when  an  army  of  Ecitons  has  passed 
their  homes  will  lie  ftee  for  a  time  from  insect  pests. 
Interesting  stories  are  told  of  the  persistency  with  which 
they  explorr  every  nook  and  cranny,  the  terror  of  the 
insects  within  tiieir  line  of  march,  and  the  fhuitic  and 
generally  useless  efforts  of  their  prey  to  escape.  The 
monnd-making  ants  of  the  AUeghenies  have  lieen  seen 
to  capture  flies  even  upon  the  wing,  while  the  agricul- 
tural ants  of  Texas  have  been  observed,  after  a  shower, 
to  rush  from  their  gates,  scatter  through  the  foliage, 
and  bear  home  multitudes  of  living  insects  that  have 
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been  beaten  down  by  the  rain.  Ants  even  feed  on  each 
other,  stronger  devouring  weaker  species ;  and  they  act 
the  part  of  cauinibals  in  devouring  individuals  of  their 
own  species.  In  truth,  ants  seem  inveterateiy  hostile 
to  all  others  not  of  their  own  nest,  while  warmly 
friendly  to  all  members  of  their  own  community.  In 
this  they  reiiemble  the  primitive  communities  of  man- 
kind; even  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  looked  on  all  foreign- 
ers as  barbarians  and  foes,  had  advanced  little  beyond 
the  ant  scale  of  ethics. — Ant  Cbwi.  Ants  cannot  masti- 
cate solid  substances,  but  lick  or  lap  up  their  food  as  a 
cat  takes  milk.  In  eating  seeds,  they  obtain  the  nutri- 
ment by  licking  the  surface.  They  resemble  human 
beings  in  keeping  domestic  animals,  the  so-called  ant 
cows,  fh>m  whom  they  obtain  food  by  a  milking  method 
of  tlieir  own.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting habits  of  the  ants,  and  haA  attracted  much  atten- 
tion and  observation.  The  insects  known  as  aphides,  or 
plant-lice,  excrete  in  considerable  abundance  a  sweet 
substance  known  as  honey-dew,  of  which  ants  are 
particularly  fond.  These  insects  gather  upon  the  leaves 
and  other  green  tissues  of  plants,  suck  their  sap,  and 
exude  this  sweet  liquid  in  minute  transparent  drops. 
The  ants  lick  this  up  greedily  as  it  exudes ;  and  to  induce 
the  aphides  to  yield  it  more  freely  they  stroke  the  insect 
gently  with  their  antennso,  a  process  strikingly  analo- 
gous to  that  by  which  the  cow  is  induced  to  yield  her 
milk  through  gentle  pressure  of  her  udder.  Ants  are 
said  to  keep,  as  it  were,  herds  of  the  aphides  on  leaves. 


attending  them  assiduously,  and  apparently  claiming 

them  as  individual  property,  or  at  least  as  the 

of  a  certain  ant  hill.    They  even  seem  to  go  further  than 


be  property 


this,  and  support  their  aphis  herds  during  the  winter. 
On  turning  over  flat  stones  in  dry  or  sandy  soil  in  early 
spring  g^ups,  of  aphides  may  b«  seen  clinging  to  the 
under  surface  in  good  condition,  as  if  having  been  care- 


fully shadherded  during  the  winter  and  brooght  oat 
from  their  stebles  in  the  ant  hill  to  this  sitnatioa  in 
spring,  to  ei^oy  the  growing  warmth.  Ante  are  Umui 
in  close  attendance  upon  them,  and  on  their  being  tbws 
disturbed  seise  them  in  their  mandibles  and  carry  tlaeai 
quickly  into  the  nest,  in  whose  chambers  tliey  Itave 
evidently  been  cared  for  during  the  winter.  This  is  uoK 
the  only  memblanoe  of  ant  to  human  liabite  in  this 
respect,  since  they  actually  breed  their  minoto  oowa, 
rmring  tliem  from  the  egg  as  they  do  their  own  lar*«^ 
Some  species  cover  the  aphides,  when  fiBeding  on  planta. 
by  an  arch  of  earth  and  wood  fibers^  thus  boilding  sn^ 
mer  stable«  fi»r  their  stock.  A  spedes  of  caterpOlar, 
which  similarly  exudes  fluid,  is  attended  by  ante  in  the 
same  way  a^  they  care  for  the  aphides.  In  addition  to  tite 
aphis,  other  species  of  iusecte  inhabit  ant  uesta,  tlioagh 
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for  what  purposs  is  not  known ;  these  are  mostly  llttls 
beetles,  some  of  which  are  quite  blind,  and  found 
nowhere  else,  the  ante  seemingly  taking  as  much  cars 
of  them  as  of  their  own  young. 

War  and  S^overy.— The  aphides  and  beetles  are  not 
the  only  domestics  of  these  small  proprietors.  Certain 
species  keep  slaves  as  well,  which  they  obtain,  in  true 
human  fashion,  by  warlike  raids ;  and  in  similar  tinman 
fiuliiou  they  are  made  to  do  all  the  work.  The  wan  of 
antearemattersof  frequent  occnrrenceaiK]  have  attracted 
universal  attention,  man  being  particularly  interested 
in  finding  that  there  is  another  animal  that  emolatss 
him  in  his  war-making  habit.  Some  of  theae  wan  ars 
waged  fbr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves;  bat  this  is 
not  the  only  source  of  emmet  warfare,  these  little 
creatures  being  fiercely  pugnacious  and  invrteratelj 
hostile  to  foreign  communities.  Ai>  a  rule  all  ante  are 
warlike,  thou^  some  are  sfwiidly  marked  f«M-  their 
bellicose  spirit  Not  only  tlieir  nests,  but  aosuetimes 
their  paths  and  hunting  grounds,  are  guarded  by  senti- 
nels, which  furiously  repel  all  iutnistoDs  on  their 
domain,  attacking  intruders  «ith  fierce  energy.  Aut 
wars  often  become  pitohed  battles,  in  which  hoste  of 
waiTiors  on  both  sides  are  engaged ;  and  these  conflicts 
are  more  frequent  and  bitter  between  communities  of 
the  same  species  than  between  alien  h<ists.  Wlmt  leads 
to  these  confUcte  does  not  often  appear.  Intrusion  of 
one  community  on  the  territory  of  anotlier  doubtless  is 
a  leading  cause;  but,  wliatever  the  cause,  the  battle  is 
UMually  to  the  death.  Our  little  pavement  ant  is  a  very 
belligerent  warrior,  and  may  often  be  seen  engaged  in 
fierce  liattle  with  the  population  of  a  neighboring  nest, 
great  hosta  taking  part  in  the  fight,  and  struggling  with 
sucli  blind  ferocity  that  they  may  be  lifted  and  traaa* 
ferred  to  liox  or  plate  without  for  an  instant  relaxing 
their  fury  of  combat  Their  wei^wus  are  those  provided 
by  nature.  Those  that  have  stings  freely  use  them.  The 
Btingless  speties  deiiend  upon  their  mandibles,  vrith 
which  they  seise  a  foe  and  hold  on  witli  grim  deter- 
mination. The  neck  is  the  favorite  point  of  assault, 
the  assailinc  ant  working  away  with  his  Jaws  until  he 
severs  the  nead  fhHu  the  body.  Tet  the  decapiteted 
ant,  which  has  seised  sitme  part  of  ite  antagonist,  holds 
on  after  death,  the  Jaws  still  clinging  firmly  to  their 
hold.  These  wars,  instigated  perhaps  by  an  effort  of 
two  communities  to  obtain  some  attractive  store  of  f«iod, 
are  repUced  in  other  cases  by  regular  ware  of  oonqnest. 
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in  which  an  army  of  one  species  invades  the  formicary 
of  another,  which  is  liesieged  liy  the  one  party  and 
defended  by  the  other,  and  if  taken  is  thoroughly 
plundered.  It  is  chiefly  the  slave-making  ants  that 
make  these  forays,  thehr  ol^ecto  of  plunder  being  the 
cocoons  and  the  larvse  of  their  virtims,  which  are 
carried  to  their  own  homes,  reared  there,  and  become 
workers  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquerors.  The  shining 
slave-making  ant  of  America  is  bom  only  for  fighting, 
depending  ii>r  evervtliing  else  on  ite  slaves.  It  has 
become  incapable  of  caring  for  or  even  feeding  itselt 
and  would  die  of  hunger  it  not  fed  by  ite  slaves.  But 
as  a  fighter  ite  energy  and  ability  are  unsurpassed. 
The  red  slave-maker,  another  Kpecie^  retains  all  ite 

Eowera.    The  ants  usually  enslaved  are  Fonmiett  j^uca^% 
lack  species  and  F.  aehatinfmmi,  a  reddish  yellow  one. 
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The  lattM'  doM  not  Immely  yield  to  the  onslaughts  of 
Its  fue,  but  U  a  fierce  aud  det«nulu«d  warrior,  fighting 
vitb  furious  energy,  aud  only  yielding  when  over- 
whelmed, wbea  the  survivors  rush  into  their  conquemd 
Itouie  aud  seek  to  carry  off  the  b>Hity  sought  for.  The 
cuoquerors  follow  in  hot  haste,  seixe  the  cocoons,  aud 
pursue  the  fugitives  to  rob  them  of  their  priies.  The 
yoting  thus  taken  from  their  native  homes  do  not  seem 
to  sailer  in  consequence.  They  act  like  native  mem- 
bers of  the  new  community,  working  side  by  side  with 
their  adtipced  masters,  aud,  in  esse  of  the  helpless 
■liining  sUve-maker  (Pol^argua  bicidac),  attending  on 
the  wants  of  their  lords  with  filial  devotion,  and,  iu  case 
of  an  enforced  change  of  habitat,  canylug  not  only  the 
young  but  their  helpless  masters  to  the  new  home. 

HttrreaUmg  Ant$,—ln  addition  to  the  ants  mentioned, 
there  are  two  classes  which  call  for  special  attention 
from  their  renutrkable  habits,  those  known  as  Aar*«s<- 
mg  and  ktmeg  ants.  The  name  harvesting  auts  has 
been  given  to  caterin  specie*  which  display  a  striking 
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decree  of  Intelligent  foresight,  and  which  have  been 
particularly  oliserved  byMoggriageiu  southern  France, 
IfcCook  In  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Treat  in  Florida.  These 
ants  are  distinctly  agricultural  in  habit,  since  they  care* 
ftally  gather  the  ripe  seeds  of  certain  grasses,  and  store 
them  in  their  underground  galleries,  doubtless  for  use 
as  wiutor  food.  Many  andeut  authors  speak  of  them ; 
and  the  titoras  of  grain  which  they  sather  in  Palestine 
appear  to  be  so  considerable  that  the  Talmud  gives  a 
precept  to  settle  the  question  of  ownership  of  the  grain 
found  in  ants*  nests.  Some  travellers  speak  of  these 
Industrious  harvesters  as  rapidly  carrying  away  a  bushel 
of  grain ;  and  Bates  speaks  of  South  American  species 
which  carry  off  as  much  as  two  bushels  of  maudioca  in 
a  single  night.  In  times  of  temine  in  India,  the  nests 
of  himresting  ants  are  sought  and  rifled  by  the  natives 
for  food.  Ot  obaerrations  on  these  interesting  species, 
the  chiMst  and  most  complete  are  thoM  made  by  Bev. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  agricnl- 
taral  ant  of  Texas.  We  can  give  his  Interesting  descrip- 
tion only  in  epitome:  Ttiese  auts  construct  their 
sabcerranean  homes  in  several  stories,  containing  num- 
ssxioa  passages,  rooms  and  granaries,  the  roofs  of  the 
latter  supported  by  pilhuv.    In  these  giunaries,  which 
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lie  at  depths  of  fhirn  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  f«>et  below  the  surfnce,  the  grain  is  stored.  The 
nest  is  not  mounded,  aud  opens  by  a  small  gatewav  to 
the  surface.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  noted  by 
I>r.  McCnok  is  that  the  ants  make  a  wide  circular 
clearing  amund  the  mouth  of  the  nest.  In  which  they 
permit  only  a  single  kind  of  grass  to  gn>w.  killing  out 
all  other  plants  by  biting  them  off  as  they  apT>ear. 
Lincecum  declares  that  the  ants  even  sow  the  seed  for 
this  special  crop,  but  McGook  found  no  trace  of  rach  an 
intelligent  habit.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  harvest 
the  ripe  seed,  storing  it  In  their  nndenrmund  granaries, 
and  then  remove  the  dry  stubble  from  the  field,  which 
is  left  lia'e  for  the  next  year's  crop.  Onr  faiiners  sfo 
little  fiirther  then  this  in  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The 
ants  do  not  confine*  their  operations  to  this  specially- 
cultivated  home  field,  but  go  abroad  for  additions  to 
their  stores,  maklne  for  this  purpose  long  roads  which 
hmieh  In  crery  dirsction  through  the  surrounding, 


grass,  the  forest  of  the  ant  kingdom.  These  roods  ars 
bruad  near  the  nest,  but  gradually  narrow  uutil  they 
disappear.  Tliey  are  uuule  level  and  kept  clean  from 
debris,  and  on  them  Hues  of  auts  maybe  continually 
seen,  going  aud  coming,  and  bilnging  iu  the  grain  from 
the  ripe  grasses  of  the  outer  regions.  Such  cleared 
fields  and  radiating  roads  Imve  not  been  seen  outside  of 
Texas,  except  in  a  nest  of  Indian  auts  described  by  Dr. 
Jerdon.    The  garnered  grain  Is  carefully  attended  to. 
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If  tlie  seeds  become  wet  and  begin  to  sprout,  they  are 
carefnlly  can  led  to  the  suiface  and  lea  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  while  only  those  which  haye  not  sprouted  are 
tidcen  back  into  the  nest.  In  IndUi  mucii  of  the  grain 
is  carried  up  heft>re  rains  and  left  to  be  devoured  by 
birds.  Moggridge  thinks  this  fai  done  to  prevent  the 
passages  bei-oming  choked  bv  sprouting  snd  swelling 
grain.  He  says  tliat  the  Mediterranean  ants,  if  sprout- 
ing begins,  st  '^uce  bite  off  the  radicle  or  fibril  of  the 
seed.  As  to  the  eating  of  this  food,  it  was  formerly 
believed  that  ants  were  Incapable  of  eating  anything 
hard,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  seed  is  not  eaten  until 
it  has  softened  by  germination.  In  eating,  the  seed  is 
held  by  the  fore  feet,  aud  the  Juices  and  minute  parti- 
cles pressed  out  by  the  tongue,  this  perhaps  being  aided 
by  the  secretions  of  the  salivarv  glands.  On  the  whole, 
Uie  intelligence  displayed  by  the  hArve»tlug  ants  is  ex- 
traordinary when  we  ctmsider  their  minuteness. 

Honeg  A$tt». — Dr.  McCook  liaH  added  a  valuable  chap> 
ter  to  ant  history  in  his  description  of  Mgrmeooq/tttu 
korfMs-deodbrann,  which  extends  Trom  Southern  Mexico  to 
Colorado,  where  it  was  oliserved  by  him  iu  the  **  Garden 
of  the  Oods.**  These  ants  are  nocturnal  In  habit,  their 
food  consisting  of  honey,  which  exudes  from  galls  on 
the  scrulHoak.  The  ants  work  all  night  long,  giUhering 
this  honeyed  exudation,  which  is  stored  up  Utr  Uter  use 
in  au  extraordinary  manner.  The  ants  lack  the  instiuct 
of  the  bee,  to  make  honey-combs  to  contain  tlieir  liqidd 
food,  but  instead  they  convert  certain  members  of  the 
colony  into  living  honey-comlis.  The  abdomen  of 
the  ant,  as  already  stated,  contains  a  sac-like  dilatatiun 
of  the  cBSophagus,  anterior  to  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
widch  is  capable  of  great  distention,  though  it  can  be 
readily  contracted  by  the  aid  of  surrounding  muscles. 
The  prospecting  ant  fills  Its  crop  with  honey,  and  on 
its  return  to  the  nest  forces  this  honey,  by  muscu- 
lar contractiou.  fttim  its  mouth  into  that  of  one  of  the 
Aoaey-^eorert.  This  process  is  continued  by  other  snts, 
until  the  crop  and  alKlomen  of  the  honey-bearur  become- 
extraordinarily  distended,  finally  attaining  the  sise 
of  s  large  pea,  ftom  which  the  head  and  thorax  produce 
like  umall  appendages.  Thiit  change  of  condition  renders 
the  honey-bearers  Niniost  helpless,  but  they  are  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  other  ants,  being  kept  in  certain 
apartments,  to  whose  roofs  they  cling,  the  swollen 
abdomens  hanging  down  like  amber  globules.  When  a 
boney-room  was  opened  by  the  observer,  the  ants  could 
be  seen  actively  dragging  off  their  helpless  food-bearers, 
even  carrying  them  up  vertical  ascents.  There  seems 
no  question  but  that  the  honey  is  thus  stored  up  as  a 
itocK  of  food  for  the  community.    The  ants  needing 


on  the  table,'and  the  honey  extracted  by  a  pressure  of 
tlie  swollen  abdomen  between  tlie  teeth.  The  squeexed- 
out  honey  is  also  said  to  be  sold  in  the  Mexican  markets 
as  a  liasis  of  a  drink  resembling  mead. 

Permmal  UabiU. — Careful  study  of  ant  life  gives  us 
much  information  concerning  the  personal  habits  of 
these  industrious  creatui  es.  No  auinmls  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness;  and,  though  they  dwell  in  ditt,  they 
do  not  permit  it  to  soil  their  bodies.  They  frequently 
make  a  thorough  cleansing  of  their  bodies,  particuhu-ly 
iu  tlie  intervals  of  their  work  after  eating  and  sleeping. 
In  this  duty  they  assist  one  another,  the  cleanser  begin- 
ning at  the  face,  which  is  thoroughly  licked,  even  the 
mandibles  and  Jaws  being  cleansed.  In  this  way  the 
whole  body  is  gone  over,  while  the  attitude  of  the  ant 
operated  on  is  one  of  intense  satisfaction,  as  if  the  pro- 
cess was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Ants  also  clean  them- 
selves, and  take  similar  care  of  their  young,  which  also 
appear  to  ei^Joy  the  operation.  Ante  have  interesting 
funeral  habita.    Their  dead  are  carried  from  the  nest. 


Fig.  2894.— HONXT-BKAKKn  rxxniKo  wobksbs. 

food  apply  their  mouths  to  that  of  the  hbney-bearer, 
which  by  a  slight  contraction  of  its  crop-muscles,  forces 
out  minute  drops  of  honey,  which  gather  on  the  mouth 
orgauii  and  are  licked  off  by  the  hungry  ants.  This  is 
very  probably  the  only  instance  In  nature  in  which  a 
living  creature  is  converted  into  a  depository  of  food  for 
the  use  of  its  fellows.  The  natives  of  New  Mexico  rifle 
the  nests  of  the  honey  ants  and  use  the  honey-bearers 
as  deserts  to  their  meals.    A  plate  of  the  anta  Is  placed 
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and  deposited  In  some  chosen  place  of  sepulture.  The 
same  Is  done  with  the  carcasses  of  aliens:  but  in  this 
case  thev  first  extract  the  Juices  of  the  body— a  custom 
which  they  do  not  practice  in  the  case  of  their  own 
dead.  The  red  slave-makers  have  two  cemeteries,  depos- 
iting the  bodies  of  the  slaves  in  special  groups,  while 
thfiee  of  their  own  dead  are  taken  ikr  from  the  nest  and 
deposited  separately,  not  in  groups.  Ants  have  their 
intervals  of  sleep,  their  slumber  being  often  so  profound 
that  they  may  be  tickled  with  a  feather  without  awak- 
ing. Their  hours  of  sleep  very,  sometimes  extending 
to  three  hours.  On  waking  they  occaaionallv  yawn,  and 
invariably  begin  a  cleaning  proceaa,  licking  their  bodiea, 
and  combing  them  with  the  spur  on  tlie  lower  leg.  Their 
life,  though  largely  one  of  work,  is  not  entirely  so. 
They  have  their  hours  of  relaxation,  in  which  they 
seem  to  ei^oy  themselves  in  sports  snd  games.  Dr. 
McCook*s  observations  indicate  tliat  thev  have  methoda 
of  amusement  resembling  games,  aucl  that  they  are 
not  without  a  sense  of  humor,  in  rerUin  tricks  which 
they  seem  to  play  on  each  other.  Dr.  ForeL  the  SwIm 
naturalist,  has  recently  confirmed  the  observations 
of  Hnber  and  McCook  on  the  occasional  plavfblness 
of  ants.  IvteOigemee.—AntB  have  well  developed  senses. 
They  are  very  sensitive  to  slight  changes  of  light  and 
temperature,  and  seem  capable  of  perceiving  rays  and 
hearing  aounds  which  are  beyond  our  powers.  Tlieir 
sense  of  smell  is  very  highly  developed.  It  is  this 
which  enables  them  to  find  their  vray,  though  in  this 
they  often  seem  at  fault  They  seem  to  have  the 
instincts  of  fear  and  caution  highly  developed.  In  cases 
where  a  line  of  snts  has  been  seen  ascending  a  wall  to 
some  store  of  sweets,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
killed  by  rubbing  the  finger  across  the  line,  the  new- 
comers indicate  the  greatest  terror  on  arriving  at  the 
place  of  death,  running  back  in  seeming  consternation. 
Several  da^'s  pass  before  they  will  venture  to  cross  the 
spot,  some  odor  or  other  indication  deterring  them.  A  nts 
are  able  to  recognise  the  members  of  their  own  family 


Fig,  2896.— FOOT  aitd  •Fus-oom. 
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eyen  when  intoxicated,  or  when  they  have  lieen  removed 
fVom  the  nest  as  larvn  and  bnaight  up  separately. 
Some  naturalists  think  that  they  can  communicate 
with  each  other  by  something  approaching  language. 
Ants  of  foreign  nests  are  quickly  recognixed  and  are 
always  received  with  hostility.  Such  a  foreign  ant, 
pla^d  in  some  receptacle  near  a  nest,  will  soon  i>e  sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  throng,  making  frantic  efforts  to 
penetrate  the  foHress  and  attack  their  foe.  **  When  we 
see  an  ant  hill,"  says  Lubl>ock,  *'  tenanted  by  thousands 
of  industrious  inhabitants,  excavating  chaniliers,  form- 
ing tunnels,  making  roads,  gnsrding  their  home,  gather- 
ing food,  feeding  their  young,  tending  their  domestic 
animals,  each  one  fulfilling  Its  duties  industriously  and 
without  conf^ision,  it  is  difl^cult  altogether  to  deny  them 
the  gift  of  reason,"  or  escape  the  conviction  "  that  their 
mental  powers  differ  from  those  of  men  not  so  moch  in 
kind  as  in  degree.**    It  is  certainly  of  striking  intsreat 
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to  find  these  communitiet  of  minate  creatorM  practicing 
many  of  the  arts  and  dittplaying  many  of  the  paa^one, 
feeliugH  aud  habits,  of  human  communities,  and  poicw 
iiig  iudustriiil  cuMtoms  considerably  in  advance  or  Uioee 
of  tii«*  lowest  class  o(  mankind.  Ants  are  very  numerous 
ill  si)ecie8,  eticli  sp<vies  having  some  peculiar  habit  of  its 
own.  They  are  divided  by  scientists  into  four  sub- 
families, tlie  Fonnicidm^  Myrmieidm^  Pcmeruic,  aud 
Dorfflidat,o\  whicli  the  first  two  comprise  the  commonly 
kuuwu  siiecies.  The  '*  white  ants  "  are  not  ants  at  all, 
but  belong  to  a  different  order  of  insects,  the  AVarop- 
lera.    SeeTBRMiTES. 

Bookt  of  H^erenee ;— Hitbkr  :  NuImtoI  Uutorjf  of  AiU»; 
Fobcl:  The  8wiM§  AnU  (in  French);  E.  ANDsi:  Le$ 
FburmU  (ill  French),  a  popular  work,  and  Sptcim  of  Ike 
Fbrmieidm  (in  French),  a  descriptive  work ;  Lubbock  : 
AhU,  Bee*,  emd  Wa»p9;  McCook:  ^yriew/tenU  Atd  of 
TtjeoM ;  Money  and  Occideml  AnU;  aud  TenanU  of  an  Oid 
Fktrm. 

For'ney,  John  Wrisb,  Jonrnalist  and  pittitician,  born 
at  Lancaster,  Ph.,  Sept  30,  IM17;  studied  the  art  of 
printing;  in  iKt?  liecame  editor  and  part  proprietor  of 
the  Lancaster  luUUigeneer,  aud  iu  1840  united  vtitli  this 
the  JoHrmd.  In  IH45  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  editur  of  the 
PefUMgrlrtinian,  Ioiik  a  prominent  Democratic  )iapei.  He 
was  Hppoiuted  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1851,  and  held  this  office  until  1856,  editing  meanwhile 
the  Washington  Vttum.  His  siicceedini;  Journalistic 
enterprise  was  with  the  Philsdelphia  Press,  founded  by 
him,  in  1857,  as  an  organ  of  the  Douglas  Democrai-y 
and  iu  op|M«ition  to  Pn^ideiit  Buchanan.  In  1859  he 
again  beiuune  clerk  of  the  House,  and  on  the  opening 
of  the  war  in  IH6I  became  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  end  an  active  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  whose  candidates  he  supported  until 
the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley,  whom  he  supported 
for  the  presidency.  In  1861  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  U.  8.  Senate,  a  position  which  he  held  unUI  186K, 
meanwhile  editing  the  Washington  Ohrtmide.  nnd  acting 
as  corresponding  editor  of  the  JFVesn.  In  18438  he  visited 
Europe,  writing  letters  to  the  Pre$ii  and  Chronide  which 
were  published  in  1869  as  Letten  from  Emrope.  In  1870 
he  sold  his  interest  in  tlie  Chronicle  but  continued  his 
editorial  connection  with  the  /Vest,  serving  (1871-72) 
as  collector  of  tlie  port  nf  Philadelphia.  iVoj/t-ess,  a 
weekly  literary  Journal,  was  founded  by  him  in  1878. 
Died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  9, 1881. 

For'ney,  iu  Tejros,  a  post-town  of  Kaufman  co.,  21  m. 
£.  of  Dallas,  on  Tex.  and  Pac.  R.  R.  Bois  d'arc  lumber 
is  an  important  export.    Bap.  (1890)  811. 

For'r«st,  Edwin,  a  popular  tragedian,  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1806.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  American  stage,  and  also 
performed  witli  eminent  success  on  the  English  boards. 
Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Richurd  III.,  and  Odtello  were 
among  his  ablest  Shakespearisn  impersonations.  He 
was  also  very  successful  in  Meiamora,  The  Gladiator, 
Jack  Cade,  and  other  American  plays,  Bome  of  them 


Memphis  and  St.  L.,  Iron  Mt  k  S.  R.Rs. ;  has  cotton  I 
gins,  a  flour  mill  aud  a  olauing  mill.    i\>p.  (1890)  1,021. ' 

For'rcster.  Alfrkd  Hknky,  artist  and  comic  wnter, 
born  in  London,  England,  1»05 ;  educated  at  Islington ; 
notary  iu  the  Roytd  Exchange;  was  a  designer  and 
modeler,  and  exhibitwl  pen-and-ink  drawiiiKs  at  the ' 
Royal  Academy ;  engraved,  on  steel  and  wood,  illustra- : 
tiuns  for  his  owu  writings.  Author  of  Leave*  from  my 
MemoranduM-Book ;  Wandering$  of  a  Pen  and  I'tncU ; 
The  Comic  Arithmetic,  &c.;  contributor  V)  several  peri- 
odicals, incliidiug  the  Ilhutruted  London  Sewt.  Died 
May  26, 1872. 

Fora'ter,  John,  an  able  historian,  critic  and  biog- 
rapher, lioru  at  Newcastle,  Eng.,  in  1812.  OiigiuHlly  a 
member  of  the  bar,  he  never  practiced,  but  devote<l 
himself  to  a  career  in  literature.  He  conducted  the 
London  Eraminer  for  nearly  20  years,  during  a  great 
part  of  which  period  he  also  edited  the  Foreign  Qnar- 
leriy  Brviete.  In  1861  he  wa«  appointed  by  government 
a  commibsioner  of  lunacy.  Ah  a  historian  his  literary 
merits  aieof  a  high  order,  his  principal  works  being 
The  Statemnen  of  &e  Contmontreiilth  of  Engtund;  Bio- 
graphical and  Hintorieal  Emiy,  and  Debates  on  thf  Grand 
RemtmMrance.  As  a  biographer  he  is  di»tinguished  by 
his  ^'«r  John  Eliot:  a  Bingrapky,  1590-16SS:  Life  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor ;  7' he  lAfe  of  Chariet  Dickena.  F. 
was  tlie  lifelong  friend  of  Dickens,  aud  an  executor  of 
his  will.    Died  in  1876. 

Fom'ter,  Wilhrlm,  astronomer,  tiom  at  GrUnberg,  in  i 
Siiesia,  Germany,  Decemlier  16,  1832 ;  studied  at  Berlin 
and  Bitnn,  gradmiting  in  1854.  After  holding  tlie  posi- 
tions of  second  and  first  assistant  in  the  Berlin  Oljeerva- 
tory,  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  of  astrom>my 
ill  the  University;  editor  of  the  Aetronomiaehee  Jakt- 
buch,  and  director  of  the  cximmittee  for  the  introduction 
of  tlie  metric  system  of  weights  and  measnrss  into  Ger- 
many. He  hae  ix>utribnted  sdentifie  pupers  to  various 
Journals,   and    published    the   Itves   of  distinguished 


Foray th  (fOr-eUh'),  John,  statesman,  liom  at  Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia,  in  1780.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  then  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  after  which  he  held  a  seat  for  many  years 
in  Congress.  In  1819  he  was  sent  hs  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain  ;  became  governor  of  Georgia  in  1827, 
and  was  Secretary  of  6tate  under  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  (18:)4-41].     Died  in  1841. 

n,  in  Montana,  a  post-town  of  Custer  co.. 
Here  is  a  military  post    Pop. 


Fort  Ke'oiiirl 

6  m.  trom  Miles  City. 


Fig.  2897.— SDwiN  roB&EST. 

written  especially  for  him.  His  domestic  relations  were 
uiifortnimtc,  having  been  divorceti  fn>m  his  wife  in  1849. 
Immediately  preceding  his  death,  he  whs  engaged  in  a  \ 
series  of  readings  from  the  great  dramatic  poets.  Died  ! 
Dec.  12, 1872.  leaving  a  large  eatnte,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  he  liequeathed  to  found  a  home'  for  aged  and 
infirm  actoi-H,  at  his  country-seat  near  the  Delaware 
river,  above  PhiladelpliiH. 

For' rent,  Nathan  Bf.hpord,  siddier;  liorn  in  Bedford 
CO.,  Tenn.,  July  13,  1821  ;  acquired  a  large  fortune  as  a 
*  cotton-gntwer  Although  opp(»«ed  to  disunion,  he 
entered  the  C'onfeiiernte  army  and  was  promoteii  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general;  siiirendered  at  Gainesville 
on  May  \K  18ii5.  After  the  war  he  Itecame  president  of 
Selnia,  Marion  &  Mempliis  Railroad  Company.  Died 
Ot.  29,  1877. 

For'reni,  in  'W»nM,  a  pi«t-vlllHge  of  Livingston  co., , 
ft3  m.  S.  of  Chicago,  on  Tol.,  Peor.  A  West  and  Wabash  ' 
R.  Rs.     Pbp.  ( I8y«»)  l,<»2l. 

For'rewi  City,  in  Arhutrnin,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  St. 
Francis  co.,  90  m.  N.E.  of  Little  Rock,  on  Little  Rock  A 


(1890)614. 
Fort  Low'ell,  in  Aritvna,  a  vilhige  of  Pima  co.    Pop. 

(1891 1)645.  I 

Fort  iHeiMle,  in  Somth  Dakota^  a  po•^town  of  Meade 
CO.    Pnp.  (18110)  576. 

Fort  My 'era,  in  Florida,  a  village  (P.O.  name,  Myers), 
cap.  of  Lee  co.,  18  m.  from  Gulf  of  Mexico;  has  a  can- 
nery, lumber  mills  aud  an  alligator-skin  tannery.  Pop. 
about  1.000. 

Fort  Hyera,  in  Virginia^  a  U.  &  military  post,  in 
Fair&x  CO.,  ailjoining  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
opposite  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fort  Payne,  in  AUdwrna,  a  post-town,  c-ap.of  DeKalb 
CO.,  51  m.  S.W.  of  Chattanooga,  on  Queen  A  Crescent  R.R. 
Has  a  large  hardware  factory,  furnace  and  rolling  mill, 
stove  and  ice  factories.    Pop.  (1800)  2,698. 

Fort  Yatea,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-village  of  Morton 
CO.    P>p.  (18tHi)  511. 

For'tnne,  Rmbrrt,  author  and  Itotanlst:  bom  in  Ber- 
wickshiie,  England,  1813,  educated  at  a  village  school ; 
employed  In  tiie  botanical  gaidens  of  the  Scotch  capital 
aud  of  Chiswick ;  director  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Chelsea;  collector  of  plants  for  the  IkitHuical  Society  of 
London  in  Northeru  China;  was  sent  by  the  East  ludim 
Company  to  China,  to  investigate  the  tea  plant  and  in 
1859  collected  for  the  U.  S.  Government  the  seeds  of 
the  tea  shrub  and  other  pUuits.  Author  of  Three  Fears 
Wanderiuge  in  Northern  China;  Two  ViMite  to  the  Tea 
Countriee  of  ChinOy  Yeddo  and  Peking,  Ac.  Died  April  16, 
1880. 

Forta'ny,  t  Carbo  Makiano,  painter;  bom  at  Reus, 
(>ttalonia,  Spain,  June  11,  1838;  studied  with  PaUw, 
Claudio  Lorenzalex,  aud  at  the  Barcelona  Academy. 
Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Rome.  His  pictun'S 
ara  sought  for  by  collectors^  many  of  his  principal 
works  are  owned  in  the  U.  S.  They  include  CameU  at 
Rent;  Arab  Famtaria;  OouH  Jeeter,  Ac.  Died  Nov.  21, 
1874. 

Forty  Hoara.  In  the  R.  C.  church,  a  period  of 
devotion  lasting  forty  hours,  iu  honor  of  tlie  Blessed 
Sacnuiient 

For'ty-nln'er,  n.  One  of  the  pioneer  gold-seekers 
who  went  to  California  in  1849. 

Foa'all,  a.  By  extension,  a  person  of  antiquated  notions, 
or  a  thing  entirely  out  of  date. 

Foa'nil  Foot'prlnta,  a.  pi.  Impressions  of  the  feet 
of  extinct  aninisls  made  in  mud  which  has  liecome 
hardened  into  ^tone.  The  most  interesting  examples 
of  theee  are  those  in  the  slaty  rttcks  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  first  observed  in  18(N),  and  thoroughly  studied 
and  descrilted  by  Edward  Hitchcock  in  1836.  These 
were  at  first  sup|iosed  to  have  lieen  made  by  birds,  but 
are  now  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  three-toed  reptiles 
known  as  Dinosaurs,  which  existed  in  the  Mesosoic 
iwriod  in  great  variety  of  form  and  size.  In  addition  to 
these  there  have  been  found  the  foot-prints  of  marsupials, 
birds,  batrachians,  chelonians,  Ac.,  and  impressions  made 
by  fish,  insects,  and  other  animal  fomis.  Footprints 
have  been  found  in  other  localities,  wiih  numerous 
other  impressions  made  by  animals,  such  as  worm  trails 
and  burrows,  crastacean  tracks,  fish  and  amphibian 
trails,  Ac 


FosOitllaed  Tree*.  Collections  of  fooiHsed  tf«c» 
trunks  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  as  Dear 
Cairo,  Egypt,  in  Nubia,  Sileeia,  and  the  kdaiwl  of  An- 
tigua, \^est  Indies.  Other  ixillections  exbi  in  (liili. 
New  Zealand  and  Alominia,  while  the  U.  S.  (•••t^ewkcs 
Mime  of  tlie  most  iutetettiing  examples  of  iietiified 
forests  on  the  earth.  In  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Liitle 
Missouri  tliottsands  of  KUch  jieUified  trees  are  fuund 
si-atleted  over  the  suilace,  having  bren  waiJied  <jni 
from  the  sandstones  aud  stiales  of  the  Laramie  fonua- 
tioii.  A  remarkable  gn>up  of  such  trees,  some  of  litem 
12  feet  in  diameter,  exists  in  Napa  county,  Califoruia; 
aud  in  Yellowstone  Park  has  been  found  a  fi^siHsed 
forest,  in  which  the  trees  still  stand  erect,  lieing  sur- 
rounded by  volcanic  debris.  On  the  l«ink>  of  the  Little 
Colorado,  in  Arizona,  are  found  foeeiIixe<l  tree-trunks 
of  various  sizes,  N>me  of  them  6  feet  in  thameter,  a  liirh 
are  perfectly  preserved,  though  none  of  ihem  occupy 
their  original  |Jositious.  In  regmrd  to  the  metlu^i  of 
fossilization  of  the  woody  stnicture,  it  may  lie  aiutl  tliat 
the  woori  iu  many  cases  has  been  leplaced  by  white 
silica,  which  shows  the  structure  of  the  wtxxriu  per- 
fection. In  otlier  instances  the  wood  has  been  con- 
verted Into  solid  Jasper,  of  the  color  of  red  sealing-wax, 
or  has  been  changed  into  opal  or  agate,  or  filled  witli 
chalcetlony  or  crystallized  quartz,  with  beautiful  varie- 
gation of  colors.  As  hot  water  dissolves  silica  much 
mote  readily  than  cold,  it  is  probable  that  thermal 
springs  have  had  much  to  do  with  aood  fon»ilization, 
the  heated  waters  making  their  way  thn>ugh  the  wood, 
carrying  off  the  organic  material,  and  depoisiting  H'lii^ 
in  its  place.  The  U.  S.  regions  of  fossilized  wood  have 
been  localities  of  active  volcanic  phenomena,  and  ther- 
mal springs,  rich  in  dissolved  silica,  still  exist  Iheie  and 
still  oit»play  their  petnQring  powers.  The  geolc^y  of 
the  inland  of  Antigua  leads  to  the  same  couclfision.  A 
forest  of  buried  trees  exists  in  the  southern  Ohio  drift 
deiNieits,  whose  wood  is  not  mineralized;  while  at  the 
Cascailes  of  the  Columbia  a  similar  buried  forest  has 
been  filicifled.  the  latter  region  Iwving  been  at  one 
time  actively  volcanic. 

Foa'ter,  Bibket,  artist,  bom  at  North  Shields,  Eng^ 
Feb. -4, 1825.  He  illustrated  most  of  the  standaid  Eng- 
lish poets,  and  first  attracted  attention  by  hi«  illustra- 
tion of  Longfellow's  Rxtitgelime.  His  fint  water-c(4or. 
The  Mai  at  AnmdeL,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  1859.  Many  of  his  pictures  repiceent 
child-life  and  rural  scenes.    Die<l  in  1893. 

Foater,  Charles,  statesman  and  financier,  bom  near 
Tiffin,  O.,  April  12,  1828;  received  a-commou-sclMiol  and 
academic  education,  and  entered  mercantile  life.  l<ecom- 
ing  the  head  of  a  successful  firm ;  was  elected  a  ( Repub- 
lican) member  of  Cbngress  in  1870,  and  for  three  suc- 
ceeding terms,  serving  continuously  on  the  Vays  and 
Means  Committee,  but  was  defeated  in  1878;  wbb 
govemor  of  Ohio  ( 1879-84),  and  on  the  deatii  of  William 
Windom  was  appointed  (Feb.  7,  1891)  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury-,  holding  that  oflSce  until  March  4,  D(!l3. 

FfMter,  John  Gray,  soldier  and  engineer;  bom  at 
Whitefield,  Coos  co.,  N.  H.,  May  27,  1823;  graduated 
from  West  Point,  and  entered  the  engineering  corpa, 
serving  with  Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico;  was  chief  eugiifte«r 
at  (liarleston  Harbor  (1861 ) ;  made  brigadier-general  of 
Volunteers  and  subsequently  ml^Jor-generaL  In  the 
regular  army  he  ad%-anced  to  the  position  of  lientenant- 
colonel  of  engineers,  with  the  brevet  of  maior-generaL 
Died  Sept.  2, 1874. 

Foat«r,  John  Watbon.  diplomat,  l>orn  in  Pike  co.,  Ind-, 
March  2, 1836;  graduated  from  the  State  Univernty  of 
Indianasnd  Harvard  LawSchtKiI;  piacticed  Uwat  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  until  he  entered  the  Federal  ^rmy  (1861); 
filled  several  official  positions  under  Presidents  Grant, 
Hayes,  Cleveland  and  Harrison,  being  Minister  to  Russia, 
Spain  and  Mexico,  and  s(iecial  agent  of  the  U.  S.  in  the 
Bering  Sea  arbitration  with  Great  Britain  (1892);  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  President  Harrison  in 
1892.  In  1894-^  he  acted  tm  arbitrator  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  between  China  and  Japan,  ai:d 
has  been  entrusted  with  other  delicate  missions  of  a 
diplomatic  chiacter. 

FiMter,  LArAvm-B  Sabine,  LL.D.,  statesman,  bora  at 
Fianklin,  Conn.,  Nov.  22. 1^06 ;  graduated  from  Brown 
University  with  the  highest  honors;  admitted  to  the 
bar ;  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  1847- 
1848-1854,  and  in  1870;  mayor  of  Norwich  (1851-62), 
receiving  every  vote  cast  at  his  last  election ;  became 
U.  S.  Senator  in  1864  and  was  reelected  in  1860,  acting 
for  years  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions. Upon  the  death  of  Kret-ldent  Lincoln  he  beoune 
acting  Vice-president  of  the  U.  S.  Was  appidnted  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  in  lh70,  and  died 
Sept.  18, 1890. 

Foater,  Stephen  Collins,  song  compoaer,  Kim  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  4, 1826 ;  eduiated  at  Athens  Academy 
and  Jefferson  College ;  was  self-taught  in  music,  French 
and  German.  Author  of  a  numlier  of  popular  songs  of 
which  he  often  wrote  Iwth  words  and  music.  They 
Include:  Netty  tea$  a  Lady;  Old  Dog  Troy;  Onne  tckert 
my  Love  liea  Dreamittg.  His  Muigs  number  aIniiMct  two 
hundred,  and  for  (Md  fhlka  at  H>/me  he  receiveti  $15,U<U. 
Died  Jan.  13. 1804. 

Foa't«r,  in  Mineonri,  a  post-village  of  Bates  co.,  14  m.S 
W.  of  Butler,  on  Mo.  Pac.  R.R.    Pop.  (1890)  613. 

Foa'ter,  in  North  Dakota,  nu  E.  cen.  co.,  area,  648  m. 
Intersected  by  Pi|»estem  river.  Surface,  rolling  prairie. 
Product*,  wheat  and  oats.  Cap.  Garrington.  Pop.  (lt$90) 
1,210. 

FouCAult  ifoo-k6),  Jean  BEBNARn  L£on;  born  in 
Paris,  France,  Sept.  18, 1819 ;  was  scientific  editor  of  the 
Joumai  dee  Debate,  and  inventor  of  an  apparatua  by 
which  electric  light  Is  usod  in  optical  axpi    ' 
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■krotoopic  reMarehet,  Ac. ;  wm  a  member  of  the  French 
Iiiedtate,  and  pbrsicist  to  the  Imperial  Obeervatonr ; 
obtained  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Roral  Society  for 
mMMaring  the  ▼elocity  of  light.    Died  Feb.  11, 1868. 
Foal,  a.    (&Mrte.)     A  colliding  or  entanglement;   a 
breach  of  raU  or  custom  in  any  contest    In  baseball, 
a  stroke  that  aenda  the  ball  outside  (or  back  of)  tbe 
foul-lines. 
Fool  I^Id^s*  a.  pL    (BoMbdU.)    Lines  marked  out, 
generally  with  lime  or  chalk  powder,  from  the  home 
plate  throash  first  and  third  bases. 
r^nlmr^T/oo-Utrd*),  n.    [Ft.]    A  thin,  washable  silk 

(or  silk  and  cotton)  dresaetuff,  not  dyed  in  the  yam. 
FonoflA'tton*.     (Rtgm.)    The  providing  of  suitable 
foundations  for  buUdings  and   other  structures  is  a 
mbjeet  which  has  called  for  much  consideration  of 
recent  years,  in  riew  of  the  weight  of  the  structures 
BOW  erected  and  the  Tarying  character  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  built.    This  soil  may  vary  from  rock  to 
gravel,  sand,  or  quicksand,  each  of  which  has  its  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  foundation.  A  rock  bottom 
needs  simply  to  be  levelled  oV,  and  its  crevices  filled 
with  cement  or  concrete,  or  arched  over  where  very 
wide  and  deep.    Soft  or  disintegrated  rock   needs  re- 
moval, and  draining  is  requisite  to  prevent  injury  fh>m 
surface  water  and  springs.    If  the  rock  is  not  contln- 
noos,  a  part  'if  the  edifice  has  to  be  built  on  compressible 
son,  and  some  settling  usually  occurs,  though  this  may 
be  avoided  at  times  by  digging  deeper  until  rock  is 
again  found.    Hard  gravel  forms  an  excellent  founda- 
tion bed,  and  ia  capable  of  sustaining  a  prsssure  of  5,0U0 
lbs.  per  sq.  foot,  or  much  more  than  this  if  rock  lies 
beneath  it  In  gravel  the  footings  are  spread  much  more 
than  in  the  case  of  rock  foundations,  being  usually 
made  AO  per  cent  wider  than  the  walla  they  are  to 
snstain.— &md  fcnmdaliom.    Sharp  sand,  if  constantly 
wet  or  dry,  is  practically  inci>mprecsible  if  so  confined 
ss  to  prevent  lateral  motion.    In  laying  foundations  on 
this  material,  excavations  must  go  below  the  frost  line, 
and  the  trenchea  be  thoroughly  drained  if  there  is 
danger  of  water  infiltration.    The  footinga  need  a  50 
par  cent.  n>read,  and  ahould  be  made  to  fill  the  whole 
width  of  the  trench.    There  ia  danger  that  the  heavier 
poctiouB  of  the  structure  may  force  up  the  sand  under 
the  lighter  portions,  and  aettle  in  conaaquence ;  and  to 
aYoid  thia  danger  an  equal  diatributlon  of  the  load 
■boold  be  provided  for  by  laying  a  platform  or  contin- 
nooa  footing  of  timber  or  concrete.    If  the  stmcture 
be  very  heavy,  it  is  neceasary  to  guard  against  lateral 
yielding  of  the  sand,  eapecially  on  sloping  sites.    For 
this  purpose  parallel  brick  walla,  penetrating  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  bottom,  and  laid  up  in  cement,  are 
lometimea  employed.    A  leaa  expenaive  and  equally 
ntislkctory  method  ia  that  of  sM  pilmg.    In  this, 
planka  are  driven  cluae  into  the  aoll  to  the  neceaaary 
depth,  and  apiked  at  the  top  to  string  pieces  of  timber. — 
FlnrndeLtiom  on  Qmiekaand,    The  most  diflScult  problem 
in  fiDundation  building  is  in  the  case  of  the  preeence  of 
qnlcksand,  or  sand  permeated  by  moving  water.    Here 
it  becomes  aeceamry  to  surround  the  whole  site  of  the 
baildlog  with   aheet  piling,  and  to  cover  the  entire 
Imilding  area  with  a  platform  of  concrete.    In  some 
cases  a  grillage  or  platform  of  logs  or  sqiuuvd  timbers 
it  first  laid  in  sacoessive  courses  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  bolted  together.aud  the  interstices  filled  with 
concrete    In  either  case  water  must  be  excluded  while 
the  concrete  is  settling,  for  fear  it  may  wasli  it  out 
bsftire  it  has  time  to  harden.    The  water  is  drained  into 
a  trench  or  well,  and  pumped  out  nutil  the  hardening 
ii  complete.    The  footings  and  lower  walls  in  this  case 
Bust  be  Uid  in  strong  hydraulic  cement,  and  protected 
externally  by  a  coating  of  aaphalt  or  tar  againat  the 
percolation  of  water.   The  problem  ia  one  of  the  greatest 
difllcul^,  subterranean  sfwings  having  been  known  to 
break  thn>ugh  a  concrete  bwl  two  feet  in  thickness. 
The  best  solution  of  the  problem,  where  available,  is  to 
dig  down  to  aolid  bottom,  or  to  reach  it  by  driving 
pilea— Hit  Pamtdatkm:    Theae  are  of  two  kinda,  aand 
and  timber  pilee.    In  moist  or  boggy  soils,  where  not 
■oft  er.ongh  to  cause  the  aand  to  work  into  the  earth, 
mod  piling  may  be  employed.    Holee  6  feet  deep  and  6 
utd  8  inches  in  diameter  are  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fimndation  trench  and    filled  with  damp  sand,  well 
nunmed.    This  distributes   the  pressure  of   the  load 
horisontally  aa  well  aa  vertit-ally,  while  timber  piles 
distribnte  it  vertically  only.    It  is  therefore  not  necee- 
ivy  to  penetrate  to  solid  bottom,  the  sand  pile  having 
A  broad  bearing  surface.    In  the  caae  of  the  timber  pile, 
>U  the  preasure  ia  transferred  to  the  bottom  of  the  piling, 
though  it   has  a  considerable   degree  of    sustaining 
itrsngth  from  the  friction  of  its  lateral  aurlkce  againat 
the  soil.    Pilea  need  usually  to  be  driven  to  aolid  bottom, 
and  are  firom  M>  to  40  feet  in  length,  or  even  longer. 
They  are  driven  in  rows  by  the  use  of  a  **  pile^river,"  a 
heavy  iron  weight  in  vertical  guides,  dropping  on  the 
top  of  the  pile.    Pilee  completely  buried  in  sand  or 
water  may  last  for  centuries,  of  which  evidence  exists 
in  the  cities  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  which  are 
Itrgely  built  upon  them.    Their  chief  danger  of  decay 
wises  from  exposure  to  air;  and  piles  in  tidal  water 
■hould  be  cut  off  below  the  low  water  mark.    Disk 
piles,  with  broad  flanges  at  the  baae,  have  been  used 
■nocsssfhlly  in  India  wr  bridge  work ;  and  acrew  piles, 
made  of  metal  and  driven  by  turning,  have  been  used 
effBctively  in  aoft  strata.    Concrete  ia  sometimes  used 
for  piling  in  soft  soils  with  rock  at  no  great  depth, 
holes  of  considerable  width  being  bored  and  filled  with 
this  materiaL    Isohuted  piers  are  thus  built  up  and  con- 
>**cted  by  arches  of  maaoiuy  or  metal  girdera,  on  which 
the  walls  are  hailt.—PH/bnn  Fbtmdatiom.    The  purpose 
cf  the  platlbnn  is  the  distribution  of  the  presiara  oyer 


an  area  much  wider  than  that  of  the  walla  or  fottfingi, 
and  alao  the  prevention  of  one  part  of  the  building 
aettling  more  than  another.  The  platforms  are  of  con- 
crete, of  niaaonry,  of  timber,  and  of  iron  ana  concrete. 
The  concrete  platform  is  made  by  mingling  broken  or 
crushed  stone  or  coarse  grtivel  with  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  hydraulic  cement  mixed  with  sand  and 
water,  the  proportion  varying  to  suit  each  individual 
caae.  The  bottom  i>f  the  excavation,  being  brought  to 
a  level,  is  covered  with  the  concrete  in  layera  of  9  to  18 
inchee  thick,  each  laver  being  thoroughly  rammed 
and  allowed  to  set  before  the  next  one  is  laid.  Such 
platforms  are  laid  under  structures  of  considerable 
weight  and  limited  area,  such  as  towers,  chimneys,  and 
bridge  piers,  or  large  buildings  having  many  piers ;  also 
in  the  case  of  building  to  be  erected  on  wet  aands  or 
soils,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  water  from  the 
cellar. — Matonry  Plalformi.    Masonry  can  be  used  for 

flatform  purposes  only  by  the  use  of  inverted  arches, 
n  the  case  of  a  heavy  building  erected  on  iaoUted  piers 
instead  of  continuous  walls,  a  series  of  inverted  arches, 
turned  beneath  the  feet  of  the  several  piers,  practically 
bind  them  into  one,  while  if  l«rred  vaults  be  built 
between  each  line  of  r^.rches,  the  loads  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  area  of  <he  building. — Timber  Platform: 
What  is  known  as  a  grilUge,  composed  of  squared  or 
round  timbers,  is  often  emploved.  If  in  a  consUntly 
wet  soil,  or  comnletely  buried  in  sand,  such  a  platform 
is  practically  indestructible.  The  hollows  between  the 
timbers  may  be  filled  with  sand  or  concrete  so  as  to 
make  a  solid  maaa.  After  the  building  of  the  foundation 
walls,  the  platform  needs  to  be  completely  buried. 
Timber  platforms  have  been  frequently  used  for  founda- 
tions both  for  bridge  piers  and  for  tall  buildings.  The 
New  Orleans  custom-house,  built  upon  a  very  soft  and 
treacherous  soil  of  sandy  clay  saturated  with  water,  in 
which  piling  waa  not  to  be  tiusted,  stands  upon  a  timber 
grillage  of  logs  12  inches  in  diameter,  laid  close  together, 
crossed  by  a  second  layer  of  logs  3  feet  apart.  The 
openings  are  filled  with  concrete,  and  a  third  layer  of 
12-iuch  loga  Uid  alove.  Thn  building  settled  about  2 
feet  during  its,  construction.  The  great  Auditorium 
Building  at  Chicago  ia  built  upon  a  massive  pbitform  of 
timber,  concrete,  and  steel  rails,  which  is  7  feet  in  total 
thickneas.— /row  and  Corner^  FoHmdatiom.  The  method 
of  platform  building  used  in  the  Auditorium  has  been 
employed  with  success  iu  many  Chicago  buildings,  the 
soil  there  being  a  wet  cUy  supposed  to  overlie  quick- 
sand, with  no  solid  bottom  short  of  60  or  00  feet.  In 
the  new  system  a  platform  of  timber  or  concrete  is  first 
formed  over  an  area  sufficient  to  reduce  the  pressure  to 
between  3,000  and  4,000  U«.  per  aq.  foot  On  the  con- 
crete is  laid  a  layer  of  steel  rails,  placed  close  together, 
and  one  or  two  more  upon  this,  each  at  right  anglea 
to  the  one  below.  On  top  ia  a  layer  of  16-  or  20-iuch 
I-beama,  which  austaius  the  iron  or  masonry  columns 
or  walla  The  whole  ia  covered  with  concrete,  and  the 
ends  of  the  beama  are  protected  by  a  heavy  plaatering 
of  cement. 

Subaqueous  Foundations. — Foundationa  for  aervice 
under  water  are  made  by  the  uae  of  three  expedienta — 
the  coflTei  -dam,  the  open  crib,  and  the  pneumatic  caiason. 
The  coj^er-dojN  is  a  tempi»rary  water-tight  wall  built 
around  the  »piice  to  be  excavated,  and  enaldiug  the  latter 
to  be  kept  dry  by  pumping  while  the  foundations  are 
being  made.  Two  |)aiallel  rows  of  sheet  piling  are 
sunk  aud  the  space  between  filled  witli  clay,  or  mixed 
clay  aud  aand,  thoroughly  rammed.  Rows  of  piling 
are  also  driven,  with  string  pieces  to  which  the  sheet 
piles  are  spiked.  The  open  erib  or  eaitmm  is  used  in 
water  too  deep  for  the  use  of  the  cofl«r-dani.  It  is  a 
box-like  structure  of  timber  or  iron,  open,  except  for  a 
partUl  flooring  or  shelf,  on  which  is  laid  a  load  safficient 
to  sink  it,  while  it  is  maile  high  enough  for  its  top  to 
stand  above  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the  area  ia  then 
dredged  out,  the  crib  sinking,  and  new  sections  being 
added  to  it  so  aa  to  keep  its  top  above  the  water  level. 
A  coflTer-dam  is  thus  formed  from  which  the  water  may 
be  pumped,  and  the  foundations  built  within  it  Or,  if 
it  is  sunk  to  a  firm  bottom,  it  may  be  filled  with  concrete 
and  the  pien  built  upon  this  material.  The  pneumatie 
caiman  is  the  device  usually  employed  in  water  of  con- 
siderable depth.  In  this  the  principle  of  the  diving 
bell  is  used.  An  air-tight  crib  or  cainon,  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  box,  with  a  cutting-edge  at  the  bottom, 
is  floated  out  to  the  site  of  oiierntion,  and  sunk  by 
weights.  The  caisson,  being  filled  with  air  under  prea- 
sure, serves  aa  a  working  chamber  for  the  men,  air- 
pumps  constantly  renewing  the  air  and  the  water  being 
effectually  excluded.  Workmen  are  admitted  to  or 
released  from  the  working  chamber  by  the  aid  of  *^air 
locks,"  or  intermedUte  spares  between  an  outer  chamber 
filled  with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  working 
chamber  filled  with  oompreesed  air.  These  permit 
entrance  end  exit  without  change  of  pressure  in  the 
working  chamber.  Tbe  worknieu  enter  the  air  lock 
by  its  outer  door,  which  is  then  cloned,  and  the  lower 
door  is  opened,  admitting  the  compressed  air  until  the 
air  of  lock  and  chaml>er  are  equal  in  pressure,  when 
the  workmen  may  enter  the  chamber.  On  leaving, 
this  procedure  Is  reversed.  The  methods  of  excavation 
and  foundation  building  here  described  are  largely  of 
recent  origin,  though  the  Romans  showed  great  skill  in 
their  building  operations,  using  concrete  and  hydraulic 
cement  freely  in  foundations,  employing  the  inverted 
arch,  and  using  the  oofTer-dam  in  subaqueous  work. 
The  heavy  mediseval  structuree  were  usiially  built  in 
widely-spread  footing  courses,  with  a  gradual  decrease 
upward  in  thickness,  solid  rock  or  compact  gravel  being 
the  usual  base.  In  modem  timea  the  art  of  foundation 
building  baa  been  nvolntionixed  by  the  methoda  men- 


tiooed,  and  stmcttirea  of  great  aixe  and  weight  can  now 
be  erected  in  acrfia  or  in  under-water  aituations  where 
such  erectiona  would  have  been  quite  impua»ible  under 
the  methods  of  the  past  ages. 
Foon'tain,  lotennlt'teiit.  (PAysiee.)  The  name 
given  to  those  fountains  the  flow  of  which  ceaaea  and 
recommences  at  regular  intervab.  Near  tlie  lake  of 
Como  there  ia  a  fountain  which,  three  times  a  day, 
increaaea  aud  diminishes;  Pliny  the  Younger  makes 
mention  of  it  iu  the  30th  Epistle  of  his  4th.  Book.  In 
Savoy,  on  the  edge  of  tlie  Lake  of  Bmirgst,  exists  the 
Fountain  oj  Wonders,  oue  which  flows,  atojia,  and  reflowa 
twice  in  an  hour ;  when  the  flow  ia  about  to  begin  a 
bubbling  noise  is  heard,  and  then  the  water  escapes  on 
three  sides,  forming  Jets,  the  height  of  which  increases 
at  first,  and  then  successively  diminishes.  The  water, 
after  springing  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  stops  for  the 
space  of  two.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar 
examples.  In  order  to  exphdn  such  phenomena,  let  ua 
suppose  that  a  spring  is  reached  bv  a  pipe,  or  dt  any 
natural  passage  (o)  to  a  reservoir  (M),  whence  it  can 
escape  only  by  a  i«asage  (a,  6,  c)  forming  a  aiphon. 
The  water  accumuUtea  iu  the  reaervoir  until  the  level 
of  the  water  reachea  the  curvature  of  the  siphon ;  the 
fountain  then  commences  to  flow  by  the  orifice  (e), 
but  if  the  dphon  be  allowed  to  let  more  water  escape  at 
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oue  time  than  is  received  fh>m  the  spring  by  the  reser- 
voir, tlie  latter  becomes  exhausted,  and  ue  flow  ceaaea 
until  the  level  of  the  curvature  ia  again  reached.  The 
intermittent  fountain  uaed  in  adentific  laboratoriea  ia 
altogether  different 
from  the  natural  ob- 
Jecta  of  the  aame 
name;  it  waa  invented 
by  Sturmins,  and  con- 
sists of  a  veesel  (A), 
closed  by  a  glass  stop- 
ple, and  cemented 
upon  a  piece  of  braaa 
provided  with  three 
lateral  spouts,  D  IX. 
The  whole  is  sup> 
ported  by  a  tube  B, 
which  opens  into  the 
interior  part  of  the 
vessel  A.  This  tuba 
is  terminated  at  its 
other  extremity  by  A 
basil,  and  suHtained  by 
a  tri(iod.  The  whole 
apparatus  rests  upon 
a  baein.  C,  percolated 
by  a  litUe  hole  in  ita 
center.  The  veasel 
A  being  filled  with 
water  aa  far  aa  the 
level  of  the  pipe  B, 
the  effiux  takee  place 
by  the  spouts  H  W\. 
the  fUliug  water  be- 
comes accumulated  in 
the  basin  C,  and  Is 
replaced  by  air 
brought  by  the  tube 
B;  but,  it  the  little 
orifice  bored  in  the  ^ 
basin  be  insufficient 
for  its  exhauiftiou,  the 
water  by  increasing 
obstructs  the  inferior 
part  of  the  pi|)e  B, 
and,  aa  the  air  can  no 
longer  enter  iu  A,  the  efflux  ceases  until  the  extremity 
of  the  pipe  B  is  allowed  to  become  disengaged  from  the 
water,  aud  the  air  again  permitted  to  reenter. 
Fooqaei  {foo-iwl),  Nux)laii,  Marquis  de  Belle- Islk, 
a  celebrated  French  fluam'e  minister,  born  in  Paris,  1G1&, 
l>ecame  in  1050  Attorney-General  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  two  years  aflerwaid  superintendent  of  the 
fiuancea  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  capacity  he  dissi- 
pated millions  of  francs  on  hini8«*lf  and  his  favorites 
and  pensioners — needy  literary  men.  of  whom  P^llsson 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Falliug  into  disgrace 
with  Louis  XIV.,  on  account  of  his  prndigalitv  Hnd 
sumptuous  mode  of  life,  vieing  In  splendor  with  that 
of  the  court,  F.  was  arrested  iu  1661  (at  an  liiKtHUce,  as 
has  been  suppoeed,  of  his  rival  Coll>ert ) ;  and,  after  a 
trial  which  lasted  three  years,  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  F.'s  l>est  trait  was  his  patronage 
of  letters,  aiKl  constant  fidelity  to  hia  frienda  and  pan^ 
dtea.    Diedinietao. 
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FOWL 


in  BngUnd,  to  the  lowest 


A  daeigtMitloD  orlginallj  ftpplUd. 

aod  aarepreteoted  ctawes  of 

society;  the  **  Third  Estate**  being  the  commons,  which 


ented  cli 

euvcvi^  .    Mi«       Auiiu  Biwi^      w«iu||  kuo  commons,  WUSVU 

came  after  nobility  and  royalty,  ct>ustituting  the  second 
and  first,  rtispectiTely.  Now  humoronsly  applied,  in 
this  conutry,  to  the  newspaper  riateniity,  in  recognition 
of  its  pecnliar  influence  on  public  afUi*. 

Fow'ler,  Chaslks  Hemht,  D.D^  LL.D.;  a  clergyman 
of  the  M.  B.  Clmrch,  born  in  Osnada,  in  1837 ;  gradu- 
ated at  G«nesee  GoUogv,  Lima,  N.  Y.  (1869)  and  at 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.  (1861).  The 
same  year  he  was  iidmitted  into  Bode  Biver  Oonferenoe 
and  engaged  iu  pastoral  work  in  Chicaco  till  1872, 
when  h<»  was  eleciwd  to  the  presidency  of  Northwestern 
University,  at  Kranston.  In  1876  be  became  editor  of 
the  Ckridim  Adpoeaie,  New  York :  fh>m  1880  to  1884  he 
held  the  position  of  correnwndlng  secretary  of  the 
Missioiiary  Society  of  the  M.  X.  Church,  and  In  1884 
he  was  ordained  a  bishop.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Northwestern  University  and 
that  of  LL.D.  by  Syracuse  University. 

Fowler.  Losknio  Nilis,  phrenologist,  bom  in  Steuben 
oOm  N.  Y.,  on  June  23, 1811 ;  educated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  became  associated  (1835)  with  his  brother, 
Orson  S.  F^  in  opening  an  offlce  in  New  York  for  the 
development  of  the  new  science  of  phrenology,  publish- 

""        •   m  Pirtmed,  lamthrated 

brothers  established 


ing  (1836)  a  book  eutiUed  Pkrmtologw  IVoseii,  lOiulrated, 
Odd  AppUtd.  Two  yean  later  the  brothers  cstablishe<f 
the  Pkrmiologietd  famrmaL,  published  first  in  Pbiladel 


phia,  then  In  New  York,  retaining  the  management 
nntil  1863.  In  that  vear  Lorenso  F.  removed  to  London, 
Bng.,  where  he  resided  nntil  August,  1896,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  and  died  in  New  York  on  Sept.  2  of 
the  same  year. 

Fowler*  OrsomSquikc,  phrenologist;  bom  In  Steuben 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1809;  graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege ;  as  a  writer,  editor  and  publisher,  devoted  himself 

'   to  the  sut^ects  of  phrenology,  self-culture,  social  reform, 

,  Ac,  and  attained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  Died 
Aug.  18, 1887. 

Fowler,  Philkmow  H.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bora  In  New  York  in  1804 
and  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  In  December,  1879. 

Fowler,  Samubl,  M.D.,  bom  near  Newburg,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  30, 1799 ;  studied  medicine  at  Penn  Medical  CoUege, 
Philadelphia :  began  practice  at  Hamburg,  N.  J ;  waf  a 
member  of  the  IMth  and  suooBsding  Oongrssses,  being 
an  active  politician.  He  ranked  high  as  an  expert  in 
mineralogy  and  geology;  and,  among  otlier  services, 
made  known  to  the  naturalists  of  Europe  the  iron  and 
sine  ore,  frogMMU.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
many  learned  societies,  and  his  scientific  writings  were 
pMfuse  and  valuable.    Died  Feb.  20, 1844. 

Fowl'er,  in  IndkuM^  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Benton  co.,  28 
m.  N.W.  of  Lafayette,  on  C,  C,  0.  i  St  L.  B.B. ;  has 
mannCMStnres  of  farming  Implements,  tiles  and  furni- 
ture.   Pop.  (189(»)  1,285. 

Fow'lers  BoIa'tlOD.  (Pkarm.)  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion iif  potassium  arsenite,  containing  one  per  cent,  of 
white  arsenic;  so  called  from  an  English  physician, 
named  Fowler,  who  first  brunght  it  into  use.  It  is  poi- 
sonous, but  Is  a  powerful  tonic,  and  is  used  for  nenral- 
fia,  malarial  fever,  kc  Duse,  1  to  6  drops,  well  diluted, 
t  should  be  taken  only  Just  after  eating. 

Fowl'lngr,  a.  The  act  or  pmctlee  of  pursuing  or  kill- 
ing wild  fowl  for  food  or  game.  This  has  been  ftillowed 
in  all  parts  of  the  worid  since  the  time  when  man  was 

gven  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Bv  some  it 
made  a  means  of  subsistence,  while  by  others  it  Is 
only  pursued  as  a  recreation.  It  b  often  attended  with 
great  toil  and  danger,  as  in  the  case  of  sea-birds,  whone 
breeding  places  are  the  shelves  and  ledges  of  lofty  preci- , 

Eices.  various  methods  are  employed  for  capturlnc 
Irtls,  according  ti*  their  habits.  Small  birds  intended 
for  the  table  are  often  taken  in  nets.  Bird  lime  {a.  v.) 
Is  used  also  in  the  capture  of  them,  especially  in 
hot  ami  dry  weather  when  they  congregate  where  they 
can  get  water.  Traps,  or  snares,  of  different  kinds 
are  alto  employed.  One  of  the  most  common  is  the 
thread  or  hair  with  a  noose  in  which  the  bird  la  caught 
by  the  head  or  the  feeL  The  modem  sportsman  gener- 
ally employs  the  rifle  and  shoots  the  bird  either  when 
on  the  wing  or  after  It  has  alighted.  Decoys  are  used, 
especially  with  wild  ducks,  to  lead  them  within  shot 
Numerous  kinds  of  ducks,  geese  and  plover  are  sought 
after,  and  gannets,  gulls,  terns,  guillemots,  and  other 
sea-birds,  ftimish  the  most  adventurous  otjects  of  pur^ 
suit  to  the  fowler. 
Fowls,  Dometi'tte.  The  Importance  of  the  poultry 
Indust^  of  the  United  States  Is  made  prominent  by  the 
fact,  revealed  by  the  census  of  1890,  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  poultry  product  at  that  time  was  9290,- 
000,000 — exceeding  that  of  any  one  other  agricnltural 
industnr.  Hundreids  of  thousands  are  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  poultry  raising;  the  number  of  professiunal 
ponltry  fknderi  exceeds  100,(i0U ; 'and  more  than  60 
weekly  and  monthly  Journals  are  to-day  published  iu 
the  interest  of  the  poultry  industry.  The  raising  of 
fisncy  breeds  has  bc«ome  a  popular  fad  with  wealthy 
people,  some  of  whom  have  pouHry  plants  costing  from 
13,001)  to  f20,000;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  poultry 
farms  where  from  3,000  to  15,000  chickens  and  ducks 
are  raised.  An  elaborate  Poultry  Show  Is  held  each 
yeiu>  in  New  York,  and  similar  exhibitions  are  frequent 
and  popular  elsewhere.  The  U.  S.  Government  issues 
regular  poultry  bulletins,  containing  much  valuable 
liiforaiation  and  current  news  relating  to  this  Import- 
ant branch  of  agricultural  Indnstry. 

PuBB-BsKD  Poultry.— Considerable'  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  origin,  or  original  habitat  of 
the  several  breeds  of  dumestic  poultry ;  the  statements 


bearins  «pon  this  sniiject,  as  given  herein,  are  bued 
npcm  tne  best  available  authori^.  Those  breeds  rlsssed 
JM  American  are  the  result  of  croaingvarious  breeds  of 
domestic  with  imported  stock.  The  P\fm<mtk  Boeka  are 
among  the  best  for  general  purposes,  iN'lug  superior 
layers  and  shapely  fbr  market  The  W^andottf  are  uf 
more  recent  origin,  slightly  lighter,  but  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  Plymouth  Bocks  in  other  respecu.  The  Domi- 
niquet  rank  with  the  WyandoUes,  and  are  tlie  oldest 
American  breed.  It  is  believed  that  the  Plymouth 
Bocks  originated  In  a  cross  between  these  and  a  larger 
breed.  Joeos  and  Jersey  Bbua  complete  the  list  of 
Americans;  these  have  some  physical  peculiarities, 
but  in  a  general  way  rank  with  the  Plymouth  Bocks. 
The  CbeAiM  are  descendants  of  the  old  Shtmghaey  or 
Brakma-I\>otra  fowls  (which  came  originally  from 
Cochin-China),  whose  stilted  legs  and  long  necks  have 
been  reduced  by  intelligent  crossing.  The  buff  varieties 
are  largely  used  for  crossing  with  Inferior  stock  to 
secure  weight  and  firmness  of  flesh.  These  fowb  are 
only  moderately  good  lavers,  but  they  sit  persistently 
and  the  hens  make  model  mothers.  lAgkt  Brakmuu^  the 
largest  of  all  breeds  are,  as  tliey  exist  here  tonday, 
practically  an  American  variety,  being  the  result  of 
careful  and  long-continued  breeding  from  the  old 
BralimarPootra  stock.  Tltey  are  the  iMSt  layers  among 
the  large  varieties,  and  make  good  ^  broilers**  at  8  to 
10  weeka  After  the  chicks  are  12  weeks  old  they  grow 
rai^dly  and  become  bony ;  therefore  are  not  desirable 
for  market  from  the  time  they  are  al*out  3  months  old 
nntil  fblly  matured.  Tlie  pencilled  Hambmrg$  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  Holland;  the  spangM 
varieties  are  of  English  nativity,  and  were  once  known 
as  LanMMhire  Mocmm*  and  Yorkthiart  Phttuant  thufU, 
The  Andulmtjaru,  as  the  name  indicates,  came  from  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  In  Spain.  ISUkieM^  sometimes 
called  Negro  FowU^  are  from  India.  Frvaitd  fowls  are 
found  In  all  countries.  The  Leghonu  are  natives  of 
Italy :  but  the  white  and  brown  varietiea  have  been  so 
greatly  Improved  in  this  country  as  to  be  fkiriy  classed 
as  Americans.  The  name  of  the  PoHtk  breed  probably 
comes  from  the  word  ''poll,**  meaning  "head;**  the 
skull  has  a  prominent  bony  cyst,  above  the  orbits,  not 
found  in  the  uncreeted  breeds.  The  eggs  and  fowls  of 
this  breed  are  rather  small ;  they  are  chiefly  bred  for 
fancy  purposes,  and  had  their  origin  In  Holland.  The 
SuUam  fowls  come  from  Constantinople.  This  breed  Is 
very  rare,  and  it  Is  dlffleult  to  secure  pnre-bred  stock 
from  Its  native  place,  as  it  is  there  consfdensd  a  sacred 
bird.  The  Sultens  are  extremely  showy,  pare  white, 
with  a  large  crest  and  beard,  and  flve  toes.  Their  legs 
are  feathered  all  around,  as  are  all  the  toes.  The 
Sultans  were  first  owned  and  bred  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  George  0.  Brown,  of  Baltimore.  The  Maloft  are 
fh>m  InduL  The  origin  of  the  Oame  fowls  is  involved 
In  some  doubt  though  England  claims  to  be  its  native 
land.  Contrary  to  a  very  common  Impression,  these 
varieties  are  not  largely  raised  for  fighting,  but  almost 
wholly  for  practical  purposes.  They  are  hardy,  and 
possess  great  muscular  development  about  the  breast; 
and  are  therefore  valuable  to  cross  with  common  stock 
or  thoroughbred  varieties.  The  Indian  Oamg^  when 
crossed  with  stocky  breeds,  produces  excellent  broilers 
at  an  early  age.  Sebrigki  bantawu  were  originated  by 
Sir  John  Sebright  of  England,  about  the  y«far  1800, 
after  a  long  period  of  patient  breeding.  The  breed 
known  as  the  BmmpUm  are  without  taih^and  the  caudal 
appendage  irreverently  called  **the  par8on*s  nose**  is 
also  lacking.  Aldrovandus  mentioned  this  breed  two 
centuries  ago.  There  in  a  breed  in  England,  called 
Scotch  Oraift^  that  resembles  our  Plymouth  Bocks  in 
plumage,  but  has  pinkish-white  instead  of  yellow  legs. 
Ouinea  fowU  are  from  the  Cape  Verde  I»lands  and 
Jamaica,  where  they  abound  In  a  wild  state. — Dadb. 
The  AjiMnuTf  originated  in  Buckinghamshire,  England. 
The  Awea,  of  French  origin,  Is  almost  identical  In 
plumage  with  the  wild  Mallard.  The  Ot^/uga  breed 
originated  on  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York. 

Following  are  the  standard  breeds  of  domestic  poultry 
In  the  United  States,  with  the  varieties  of  each  breed,  as 
reoognixed  by  the  American  Poultry  Association : 

AMERICAN. 
PLYMOUTH    BOCK:    Varieties— BAman) ;  Whitb  ; 

Burr;   Babskd,  Pka  Comb. 

Plumage  of  the  Barred  varieties  shows  parallel  bars 
of  bluish-black  and  white;  all  have  single  combs  except 
the  Barred  with  pea  comb ;  all  have  yellow  legs. 
WYANDOTTE:  Varieties-«iLVER ;  Golokm;  Wnrrc; 

Burr;  Biack. 

All    have  rose  corol«  and   yellow  legs,  except   the 
Black,  which  has  black  or  greenish-black  legs.    Plum- 
age of  Silver  is  white  In  center  of  feather,  laced  with 
black ;  of  the  Gi>lden,  golden  center  laced  with  black. 
JAVA:  Varieties— Black ;  Mottled;  White. 

All  have  single  combe. 
DOMINIQUE:  Has  rose  comb. 
JEBSEY  BLUE:  Has  single  comb. 

ASIATIC. 
BBAHMA:  Varieties— Light  ;  Dabk. 

Both  have  pea  comb.  The  Light  variety  has  white 
plumage,  except  the  tail,  which  is  black,  slightly  laced 
or  edged  with  while ;  necks  penciled  wiUi  black  ;  male 
and  female  marked  alike.  The  Dark  variety  (male) 
has  solid  black  breast  and  tail ;  neck  Is  silvery-white 
with  black  stripe  down  center  of  feathers ;  back,  silvery- 
white  ;  saddle,  silvery-white  feathers  striped  with  black ; 
the  legs  and  outer  and  middle  toes  are  well  feathered. 


The  hens  are  beantlfkilly  marked,  the  aUvMy-gnij  eote 
being  distinctly  pencilled  with  darker  s    ' 


COCHIN:  VarieUee— Pabtbiook;  Wutb:  Black;  Bfw. 

All  have  psa  combs.  The  male  Partridge  ha»  black 
breast  and  tall ;  neck,  bright  orange-red,  with  black 
pointed  and  striped  centen  in  feathers ;  back,  dark  r«d- 
brown;  saddle,  marked  very  mudi  like  neck;  vring- 
bows  rich  maroon-red.  The  hens  are  beantifhUv  pen- 
cilled, reddish-brown  ground  marked  with  darker 
shades;  necks  similar  to  males.  All  Cochins  must  be 
heavily  fiaathered  on  legs  and  un  middle  and  out«r  toca 
LANGSHAN:  Varieties— Black  ;  WnrrB. 

Both  have  single  comb ;  legs  feathered  to  a  medinsa 
degree,  and  the  outer  toes  feathered  to  their  extremitiaB. 
MEDITEBBANEAN :  Varieties— Bbowm,  Sinolx  Owb; 

Bbowm,  Bosk  Comb:  WurrE,  Singlb  Comb;  Wbitx, 

BosE  Comb  ;  Biack.  SiNflLx  Comb  ;  Dominiqui^  SiaraLB 

Comt;  Siltbb  DucK-wrno.  Simolb  Comb. 
MINOBCA:  VarieUef^BLACK ;  Whitb. 

Both  have  single  comb. 
ANDALUSIAN :  Variety— Blue,  Siholb  Comb. 
SPANISH:    Variety— Whitb-Faceo   Black,   Snwu 

Comb. 
POLISH :  Varieties— Whitb  Cbebtkd  Black  ;  Goldxb  ; 

Silvkb;  White;  Burr  Laced;  Bbabded,  Goldbh; 

Bkabobd,  Silveb;  BxABDEn,  Whitb. 
HAMBUBO :  Varieties— Black  ;  Wnm;  Golobv  Stah- 

olbd;  Siltbb  Spaxolkd;  Gold  PnraiXKn;  Siltbb 

Pbncillbo. 

BED  CAP:  These  have  immauBe  rose  ooubai,  whanos 
their  i 


CAMPINE:  VarieUes— Siltbb;  Goldbh. 
Both  have  single  combs. 

FRENCH. 
HOUDAN :  Black  and  white  mottlad 

toes  on  each  foot 
CBfeVEOEUB:  Variety— Black. 
LA  FLECHE:  Variety— Black. 

All  have  oombs  shaped  like  the  letter  Y. 

ENGLISH. 
DOBKING:  Varieties— WnrrB ;  Siltbb;  Colobbd. 

The  White  variety  has  a  rose  c-omb,  the  others  a  aingls 

comb :  five  toes  on  each  foot. 
GAME :  Varietiea— Black-Bbbaktbd  Bed  ;  Bbowv  Bib; 

Goldem  Di^ck-wino;  Siltbb  Duck-wivo  ;  BbdPtlb; 

WHrrx;  Black;  Bibchen. 

The  above  list  compilses  the  varieties  of  the  Standard 
Games. 
GAME  BANTAM:   Varieties-Same  as  the  Standard 

Game. 
INDLAN  GAME:  Variety— Cobnish. 
MALAY:  Variety— BLAOK-BaBABrEO  Rbi». 
SEBBIGHT  BANTAM :  VarieUea— Goldex  ;  Siltbb. 

Both  have  a  rose  comb. 
ROSE-COMB  BANTAMS:  Varieties— White ;  Black. 
BOOTED   BANTAM:   Variety— White,    with   singls 

comb. 

COCHIN   BANTAM:    Varieties— Bitit;   Pabtbxdob; 

White;  Black. 

These  are,  In  all  respects,  the  large  Cochins  in  minia- 
ture. 

JAPANESE     BANTAM:    VarieUes  — Black-Tailbd; 

White;  Black. 

All  have  single  combs. 
POLISH  BANTAM :  Variety— Whitb  ;  has  whita  crasL 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RUMPLESS :  Various  colors. 

RUSSIAN:  Black. 

SUMATRA :    Black,  with  immense  long  tails. 

SILKIES:  Wnrrx.  with  webless,  soft,  fleecy  plnnags: 
five-toed  feet,  feathered;  legs  also  featheivd;  head 
and  skin  dark  purple. 

SULTAN :  WnrrE ;  heavllycrestad,  muffled  and  beardsd ; 
feathers  on  legs  and  toes. 

FRIZZLE:  Various  colors. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  bred  in  the 

United  SUtes  the  following  tliat  are  classed  as  pars> 

bred  fowls,  viz.:  Shebwood  (white),  Ancotta  (mottled). 

White  Wonoeks,  and  Dabk  Bbahma  Bantams. 

TURKEYS.— The  varieties  are  as  follows:  BB0!rxB» 
Narbaoansett,  Burr,  Slatr,  White  and  Blaoi. 
AH  are  considered  of  American  origin.  The  Brouas 
variety  was  produced  by  crusslug  the  domestic  with 
the  wild  turkey. 

DUCKS.— The  varieties  embrace  the  Pkkih,  white  in 
color,  originating  In  China ;  the  AYLBSBrsT,  a  whits 
English  breed ;  the  Bouen,  a  parii-colored  French 
variety ;  the  black  Catvoa  ;  the  colored  and  the  whits 
Mvscovt ;  the  grur  and  the  white  Call;  the  C*bsstii> 
White;  and  the  East  Indlan,  bbick. 

GEESE.  —  The  gray  breeds  Include  the  TorLOCU 
(French)  and  the  Wild  (Canada);  the  EorrnAM 
Ia  a  colored  variety ;  the  German  breed,  Embdeb,  to 
white;  the  Afbican  is  gray;  and  of  the  CH»ai 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  brown  and  the  white. 

GUINEA  FOWLS.— There  are  two  kinda— the  wsD- 
known  pearl,  and  the  white. 
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TYPES  OF  LEADING  BREEDS  OF  ABIERICAN  PURE-BBED  FOWLS. 


1.  WHTTK-CRnrco  Black  Polish. 

2.  Silvu-Spaholkd  Hamburo. 

3.  Black  Mihobca. 

4.  HOUDAX. 


OOPTRIOHT.  18»7.  BY  P.  K.  WRIGHT. 


fi.  Mottled  Java. 

6.  Bunr  Cuchin. 

7.  Light  Brahma. 

8.  WmtE-FACEP  Black  Spanish. 


9.  Silver-Lacxd  Wyandotti. 

10.  Partridgr  Cochin. 

11.  Barred  PLTMot*TH  Rock. 

12.  DOKKIMO. 


13.  Pit  Gamk. 

14.  White  Leohobh. 
16.  Indian  Game. 

16.  Silver  Skbriout  Bantam. 
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STAJvoAmo  WnoiiTR.— Th«  ■tandard  wdghts  for  fowlf 
and  chicks  fbr  the  Hhow-rumu,  m  per  th«  rule*  of  the 
American  Poaltry  Aasociatiou  (1897),  are  ihown  bj  the 
luHuwiug  tabie : 

CHICKENS. 


Pltmouth  Roci 

Wtamdottb  ^ 

Java- 

American  Domihiquc 

JcwKY  Blue 

Light  Beakma. — 

Dark  Brahma. 

COCHIX — 

Buff - 

Ptrtrldge 

White 

CocRix,  Black. 

Lasomas 

MlXuBCA 

Red  Cap 

Hol'DAN 

CRivBratVR  ^.. 

La  Flichk » 

DuRKno — 

White  .  ....^ 

Silver-Gray 

Colored ^. 

CoRxiSH  Ikdlam  Oamb 

Malat „ 

RCMUN 

Game  Bantams. 

BLACX'BRCArrRD  Rn>  Ma- 
lay Game  Bantama 

Ba!«tam»— 

Sebright     ^.. 

Ruee  Comb 

Booted  White 

Baflra>cliiQ 

Partridge  Cochin-. 

White  Cochin 

Black  Cochin 

BUck-uiled  Japanese., 

White  Japanese 

Black  Japanese  

Wblte-crest«d  Polish... 


Cbdk.  I   Ben.    Cock'l.   PutUt. 


TURKEYS. 


Tmrittf. 


I  Coek.  I  B0H.    Coekl.  I  PutUt. 


Beome « , 

Nabiaoaksktt ^ 

Burr. , 

SUTI.^ ^ , 

White 

Black , 


IbM. 

20 
22 
18 
18 
16 
18 


24 
22 
18 
18 
16 
18 


16 
14 
12 
12 
10 
12 


DUCKS. 


VmrtUg. 


Pekijt 

ATLEraVRT. « 

RorEN... 

Cayuoa 

Mcioorr.. 


AduU 

Taung 

Old 

Dr*k0. 

Dmk: 

Dua. 

tbM. 

Vb*. 

lit. 

8 

7 

9 

8 

9 

8 

8 
10 

7 
8 

Toung 
Duck. 


GIESE. 


TOCLOISE ... 

EiiBnRx  .... 

AraicA 

Chixa  

WlLI» 

EoTPTIAJf ... 


OM 

Toung 

Otd 

Ornnd^r. 

0«nd«r. 

Ooo—, 

Ib». 

lb*. 

U«. 

20 

18 

20 

20 

18 

18 

20 

16 

18 

14 

10 

12 

16 

12 

14 

16 

12 

12 

Towmg 


lk$. 
16 
16 
14 

8 
10 

9 


Technical  Tkrms.— We  give  below  a  glossary  of 
technical  terms  referring  to  domestic  fowls  and  their 
l>reedinK:  also  a  cut  showing  the  points  of  a  fowl  as 
ouiMidered  by  the  judges  at  a  poultry  show  under  the 
niles  of  the  American  Poultry  Association.  For  much 
of  this  Information  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Gporge  O.  Brown,  former  president  of  that 
Aaociation: 

iMir'rIiiip,  marks  or  stripes  acntss  the  feathers  at 
richt  angles,  or  nearly  so.  to  its  length. 

bearid,  a  bunch  of  feathers  uuder  the  throat  of 
tome  breeds  of  chickens,  such  as  Houdan  and  Polish. 

brtfd,  any  race  of  fowls  having  distinctive  charac- 
teri«tioB  in  common.  Brted  is  a  bn»ader  term  than 
*^'^%  and  may  include  spveral  varieties;  for  example, 
the  Plymoath  Rock  has  Single-combed  Barred,  Pea- 
1  Barrpd,  and  l^liite,  ns  varieties  of  that  breed. 
i,  tba  family  of  chicks  belonging  to  a  single 


e»pe,  the  feathers  under  and  at  the  bMt  of  Iba 
hackle,  shaped  like  a  ca{)e.  The  term  is  most  ft^ 
queutly  applied  to  tl»e  Light  Brahma,  whote  cape  is 
composed  of  black  and  white  feathers. 

car'rlafre,  the  attitude  or  "style''  of  a  Mrd. 

camn'COlAted,  covered  with  small,  fleshy  pro- 
tulierances,  as  on  the  head  and  neck  of  a  turkeyn-ock. 

chick,  a  newly  hatched  fowl. 

chicken*  a  term  indefinitely  applied  to  any  age 
under  one  year  old. 

Clatch*  a  term  applied  both  to  the  batch  of  eggs 
sat  upon  by  a  fowl,  and  to  the  brood  of  chickens  hatched 
therefh>m. 

cock,  a  male  fowl  over  one  year  old. 

cock'crcl,  a  male  fowl  under  one  vear  old. 

comb,  the  flesliy  proturberance  gniwing  on  the  top 
of  a  fowPs  head.  The  four  chief  varieties  of  comb  are 
single,  rose,  pea,  and  leaf;  all  others  being  modifications 
of  and  properly  classed  with  them. 

condl'tlon,  the  state  of  a  fowl  as  regards  health 
and  beauty  of  plumage. 

crenf,  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head ;  of  the  same 
dguiflcance  as  top-knu. 

crop,  the  receptacle  in  which  a  fowPs  food  is  stored 
before  passing  into  the  gizsard  for  dfgestlon. 

cnsll'lon,  the  mass  of  feathers  over  the  rump  of  a 
hen,  covering  tlie  tail ;  chiefly  developed  into  Cochins. 

dah'blnar,  cutting  off  the  comb,  wattles  and  ear- 
lobes,  so  as  to  leave  the  head  smooth  and  clean. 

dnck'-foof,  the  carrying  of  the  hinder  toe  forward. 

ear'-lobCfi,  the  folds  of  bare  skin  hanging  Just 
below  the  ears— bv  many  called  deaf-ears.  They  vary 
in  color,  being  red,  white,  blue  and  cream-colored. 

fkCC,  the  bare  skin  around  the  eye. 

tkljgtktm^  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wing,  used  in 
flying,  but  tucked  under  the  wings  out  of  sight  when 
at  rest. 

flofl^  soft,  downy  feathers  about  the  thighs  and  cov- 
ering the  posterior  part  of  the  bird->chiefly  developed 
in  *  '    " 


JF^.  2900.— ponrrs  or  a  fowl. 

1,  eonb:  t.tee*:  S.waitlei:  4.  carloben :  S.haeklas;  6,br«ast; 

1,  baok:  8,  uddle:  9.  uddlc-featben :  10,  aicklei;  II.  tail- 

eoverti;  ll.maintall-feathsn;  IS.  wing-bow ;  14.  wine- 

eorertt,  fbrmliic  winc-liar;  16.  M«ondariea;  wing- 

bay;    IS.  prlmarlM  or  fllgbi-fratbcn;  wing- 

batta;  IT,  point  of  l>reaM  bone;  18.tblgtat: 

19.  books;   W.  ■banks  or  legs;  II. 

•pur;    n,  toos  or  elawa. 

ftir'nlshed :  when  a  cockerel  has  obtained  his  full 
tail,  comb,  hackles,  Ac.,  he  is  said  to  be  "furnished.*' 

apllls,  the  same  as  wattles,  which  see. 

nack'l^,  the  neck  plumage  of  both  sexes. 

hack'les,  the  peculiar,  long,  narrow  feathers  on 
the  neck  of  fowls. 

hen'ny  or  hen'-feibthcred,  the  plumage  of  a 
cock  reeembliug  that  of  a  hen  fk>m  the  absence  of 
hacklm  and  sickle-feathers,  and  in  plumage  generally. 

hock,  the  Joint  lietween  the  thigh  and  shank. 

keel,  the  breast-bone,  so  called  from  iU  resemblance 
to  the  keel  of  a  boat. 

knock'-kneed,  a  term  used  to  express  an  inward 
turning  of  the  hotks  by  which  they  are  brought  near 
together  whtle  the  legs  extend  outward  and  are  well 
spread  at  the  feet. 

lear-comb,  the  two-pronged,  Y-shaped  comb, 
such  as  is  seen  in  crested  breeds,  so  called  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  open  leaves  of  a  book. 

ley,  in  a  living  fowl,  this  is  the  scaly  part  usually 
denominnte<l  the  shank ;  in  a  dressed  fowl  it  refers  to 
the  joint  aliove. 

leir'-feibtheni.  feathers  growing  upon  the  outer 
sides  of  the  shunko,  as  in  Asiatics. 

mofli'fiy.  having  confused  or  indistinct  marking  in 
the  plumage. 

nnb'-coinb,an  irregular  pea-cnmb,  but  lacking  in 
the  true  triple  charactor,  the  longitudinal  depressions 
or  chsnnels  being  grown  up.  It  approaches  in  char- 
acter to  a  mse-conib,  but  is  properly  rla«»e<l  as  a  pea- 
comb,  as  it  is  produced  only  by  pe»<ombed  varieties. 


pCA'-eomb,  a  triple  comb,  rsMmbling  three  Email 
tingle  combs  Juined  togetlier  at  base  and  rear,  lower  and 
narrower  at  fivnt  and  rear  tlian  center,  and  distinctly 
divided,  the  largest  and  highest  in  the  middle,  each  part 
slightly  and  evenly  senated. 

pen'cllllnir,  small  markings  or  stripes  over  a 
feather.  These  may  run  stmight  across,  when  they 
are  firequently  called  han^  or  follow  the  outline  of  the 
feather,  taking  a  crescent  form. 

poolt,  a  Toung  turkey. 

prl'mibries,  the  flight-feathers  of  the  wings, 
hidden  when  the  wing  is  closed,  being  tucked  under 
the  visible  wing,  composed  of  the  secondary  feathers. 
Usually  the  primaries  contain  the  deepest  color  belong- 
ing to  Uie  fowl,  except  tlie  tail,  and  great  importance  Is 
attached  to  their  color  by  bieeders. 

pro'flle,  a  direct  side  view  or  Uhislmtioii  of  a  fowl. 

pnl'let,  a  female  fowl  under  one  year  old. 

roae'-coinb,  a  low,  thick,  BoIi<l  comb,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  usually  corrugated  or  covered  with 
small  points.  It  usually  terminates  in  a  well-developed 
spike,  which  may  turn  upwani  as  in  the  Hamlmrgs, 
remain  nearly  level  as  in  the  Hose-comb  Leghorns,  or 
turn  downward,  as  in  the  Wyaudtittes.  In  some  vari> 
eties  the  spike  is  but  slightly  developed. 

ifKMt'er,  a  term  for  cock  or  cockerel. 

Mid'dle,  the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  reaching 
to  the  tail  in  a  cock,  and  answering  to  the  cushion  in  a 
hen — OMsUoM,  however,  being  restricted  to  a  very  con- 
siderable development,  as  in  Cochins,  while  •addU 
may  be  applied  to  any  breed. 

■oe'ondibrleti,  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings, 
which  are  visible  when  the  wing  is  folded. 

■elf^eol'or,  a  uniform  tint  over  the  feather,  or  a 
uniform  hne  to  the  plumage,  in  the  latter  sense  being 
applied  to  all  solid  colored  varieties,  such  as  white, 
black,  and  buff. 

■hafU,  the  stem  or  quill  part  of  a  feather. 

■hibnk,  the  lower  and  scaly  Joint  of  the  leg. 

■Ick'les,  the  long,  curved  feathers  of  a  cock*s  tall ; 
properly  applied  only  to  the  top  pair,  but  sometimes 
used  for  one  or  two  pairs  beside. 

•loirl^  comb,  an  upright  comb,  varying  in  sisa 
and  depth  of  serration,  rinng  fVom  the  l>eak  and  gener^ 
ally  extending  back  of  the  head  fbr  some  distance,  and 
consisting  of  a  single,  thin,  fleshy  mass. 

■pAnc'lliiir,  the  marking  produced  by  a  large 
spot  (Mr  splash  on  each  feather,  difTeriug  fh>m  that  of  the 
ground  color. 

■par,  the  sharp  defenslTa  weapon  of  the  cock,  grow- 
ing firom  the  inner  side  of  the  shank. 

aqnlr'rel-Uilled,  the  tail  projecting  over  the 
back  in  front  of  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  tvom  the 
roots  of  the  tail. 

■tM,  a  term  used  for  a  young  cock;  chiefly  em- 
ployed dt  Game  fanciers. 

■tA'tlon,  an  ideal  standard  for  Games,  embodied  in 
sfyls  and  «ymin«fry. 

■timln,  a  race  of  fowls  that  has  been  carefully  bred 
by  one  breeder,  or  his  successors,  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  has  acquired  an  individual  character  of  its  own. 

sur'flace-color,  the  color  of  the  plumage  or 
feather  which  lies  upon  the  surface  of  a  fowl  when  in 
a  normal  position  and  condition. 

sym'mctrjr.  perfection  of  proportion ;  harmony 
of  all  the  psrts  of  a  fowl,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  must 
be  typical  of  the  variety  it  represents. 

tall*eOTerts,  the  soft,  glossy,  curved  feathers  at 
the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tail,  usually  of  the 
same  color  as  the  tail  itself. 

tall-feathera,  the  straight  and  stiff  feathers  of  the 
tail  only ;  the  top  pair  are  sometimes  slightly  curved, 
but  they  are,  gcnerall  v,  nearly  if  not  quite  straight,  and 
are  contained  inside  the  sickles  and  tnil-coverts. 

thlyhs,  the  Joints  above  the  slianks,  the  same  as 
the  drum-sticks  in  dressed  fi>wls. 


(op'knoi,  the  same  as  Crest. 
trro,  a  c    " 


,  k  cock  or  cockerel  and  two  hens  or  pullets. 

onder-color,  the  color  of  the  plumage  not 
exposed  when  the  fowl  is  in  a  normal  condition  and 
position,  and  seen  when  the  surface  has  been  lifted. 
It  is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  down  seen  about  the  roots 
of  tlie  feathers. 

▼Arl'eiy,  a  term  used  to  denominate  fowls  possess 
ing  common  characteiistita,  less  wide  in  its  application 
than  breed  {q.  v.). 

vene'tlAued,  lapping  over.  like  the  Tenetian 
blinds  used  in  houses.  This  term  is  fV«quently  applied 
to  U\e  lapping  of  the  tail  feathers. 

vul'tore-hock,  stiflT,  projecting  feathers  at  the 
hock  Joint  The  feathers  must  be  bothstiff  and  project- 
ing to  be  thus  truly  called  and  condemned. 

Wlbt'ile«,  the  red,  pendulous  of  the  base  of  the 
beak,  chiefly  developed  in  males. 

web  :  tlie  web  of  a  feather  is  the  flat  or  plume  por^ 
tion :  of  the  feet,  the  fUt  skin  between  the  toes;  of  the 
wings,  the  triangular  skin  seen  when  the  aings  are 
extended. 

Wlngr'-bar,  a  line  of  dark  color  across  the  middle 
of  the  wings,  caused  by  the  color  or  marking  of  the 
feathers  known  as  the  lower  wing  coverts. 

Winc'-bfkjr,  the  triangular  section  of  the  wing, 
below  the  wing-liar,  formed  by  the  exposed  p.»rtion  of 
the  secondaries  when  the  wing  is  foUted.  Used  chiefly 
in  refei-ence  to  Game  fowls. 

winy'-bow,  the  upper  or  shoulder  imrt  of  the 
wing. 

Wlnf^'-botta,  the  end  of  the  primaries ;  also  called 
wing  points. 

wlnf^'-coTertn,  the  broad  feathers  covering  tha 
roots  of  »he  secondary  qui}' 
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wlnc'-flroiits.  the  firont  edge  of  the  wing  §X  the 
shoulder.  This  Mcuon  of  the  wlug  is  souietimee  errun- 
eoosly  called  tpmo4mtl$;  hnU  to  avoid  coDftuioD,  the 
latter  term  should  be  applied  only  tu  the  ends  of  the 
piiniadee. 

FosL'tall,  M.    The  tail  of  a  fox. 

(BoL)  The  uame  of  several  kinds  of  grass,  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  fruit  or  flower-head. 

{MetaUA  The  ciuder  oblaiued  in  ttie  hint  stage  of  the 
charcoal-firing  pruc(«s— a  more  or  leas  cyliudrical  piece, 
hollow  in  the  center. 

FosL-ter'rier*  n.  A  small,  short-coated,  parti-colored 
dog  of  the  terrier  kind,  formerly  used  to  uuearlh  foxes. 

Frack'Tllle,  in  PauvyUtnua,  a  pusMwrough  of 
Schuylkill  oo.,  12  m.  N.  of  PotUville,  ou  Penna.  and  P. 
A  R.  RRs.  Coal  is  extensively  mined  In  the  vicinity. 
Pbp.  (1890)  2,620. 

FrAn'eis,  John  M«. Journalist  nnd  diplomat;  bom  in 
Prattsburg,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  U,  1823;  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  sulis(*quently  serving  as  appren- 
tice in  the  printing  business:  edited  newspapera  in 
Palmyra,  Rochester  and  Truy,  N.  Y.;  was  mlHiMer  to 
Gn^eoe,  under  Prwident  Grant,  to  Portugal  (1882),  and 
to  Austria-Hungary  (1884-86).  For  several  years  i>erore 
his  deatli  wim  chief  uwuer  anil  editor  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Tim4».    Died  June  18, 1897. 

FrAn'cis,  Sib  Phiup,  au  eminent  English  statesman 
and  publicist,  born  in  174U',  became  a  member  of  tht^ 
Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  and  the  leading  oppontfut 
of  the  measures  of  the  Governor-General,  Warren  Hactt- 
iugs.  In  1785  he  took  a  prominent  |)art  in  the  impeach- 
ment and  trial  of  tlie  Utter,  and  was  a  sealuus  advocate 
of  tlie  Hbolition  of  slavery.  Sir  Philip  is  generally  ac- 
credited with  the  authorship  of  the  famous  LetUr*  of 
Jtmui*^  and  fkx>m  the  evidence  which  has  been  advanced 
in  support  of  his  claims  to  that  honor,  little  doubt 
remains  as  to  his  having  the  facile  and  fearless  pen 
which  played  so  dominant  a  part  in  the  political  afTairs 
of  England  during  the  closing  half  of  the  last  century. 
Died  in  1818. 

FranirlpailX  a.  [Blarquis  Frtmgipani,  tho  inventor] 
A  penume  derived  frum,  or  in  imitation  of,  the  flowers 
red  Jasmin  (Phumiera  mfrra),  a  West  Indian  tree. 

Fraak'lnff  PriT'Ueffe.  {U.  S.  LegiM.)  The  right 
of  free  carriage  of  letters  or  packages  throngh  the 
mails.  Originally,  only  ofBclal  communications  were 
carried  by  the  postal  service,  but  subsequently,  when 
private  matter  was  permitted  to  be  carried  at  a  charge 
fbr  transmission,  the  free  use  of  tlie  mails  by  govern- 
ment ofBoers  and  others  liecaine  regarded  as  a  privilege. 
This  riyht  wns  claimed  by  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons iu  1600,  but  wa» Hlioli»}ied  in  1839.  In  the  U.  S.,  the 
F.  P.  was  given  to  soldiers  in  1776.  In  subsequent  years 
various  changt^  were  made  in  the  use  of  this  privilege 
by  persons  in  public  service  and  others,  and  in  1846  it 
waa  limited  to  the  President,  Vice-President,  members 
of  CouKresB,  the  third  assistant  Postmaster-Generai  and 
postmasters,  uther  officials  being  required  to  pay  postage 
horn  their  contingent  funds.  Afterward  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  free  exciiange 
of  newspapers,  which  had  formerly  existed,  wns  re- 
established in  1861.  In  1864  another  act  was  passed 
modifying  the  preceding  law ;  and  in  1873,  as  it  was 
found  that  the  privilege  given  members  of  Congress  of 
sending  docnmeuts  and  other  matter  free  through  the 
maib,  had  been  greatly  abused,  the  P.  P.  was  abolished, 
tlie  new  law  decIariuK  thai  all  official  correnpondence 
should  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  legal  rates.  A 
special  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
stamps  by  th«  executive,  beads  of  departments,  secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerk  and  sergeant-«t-arms 
of  the  Hou*e.  In  1875  the  V.  P.  was  restored  to  mem- 
bers of  CouKrees  for  public  documents  then  printed  or 
ordered,  and  for  seeds  from  and  reports  of  the  Agricnl- 
toral  departments.  In  1887  a  law  was  psssod  providing 
ofBcial  envelopes  for  the  departments,  and  authorising 
fk-ee  mailing  of  public  documents  by  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, the  f«cretary  of  the  Senate  and  tlie  clerk 
of  the  House,  with  a  penalty  of  t300  for  their  use  in 
private  matter.  In  1879  the  use  of  the  official  envelope 
was  extended  to  all  government  officials,  except  pension 
agents,  and  to  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution.  Official 
postage  stamps  were  allowed  to  the  principal  govern- 
ment deiiartments  by  acts  of  1881, 1882  and  1883.  In 
1891  an  act  was  passed  providing  ''that  the  members 
and  members-elect  of  Congress  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  vending  free  through  the  mailf,  and  under  their 
fhink,  lettera  to  anv  officer  of  the  government,  when 
addressed  officially.*^ 

Fraak'lMnd,  £dward,  chemist;  bom  Jan.  18,  1825, 
at  Churchtowu,  Lancashire,  £ng. ;  was  a  pupil  of  Bun- 
sen  and  Leibig ;  profeaaor  of  chemistry  in  Owen*s  Col- 
lege, Manchester,  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the  Royal 
C<'ll«-Ke;  preeident  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  the 
Institute  of  Chemistry ;  author  of  Noiet  for  Chemical 
BtudenU ;  How  to  Teaek  Chemi$try,  Ac 

Fimnk'lln,  William  Buxl,  soldier,  born  nt  York,  Pa., 
Feb.  27,  1823;  graduated  from  West  Point  and  whs 
assigned  to  the  topographical  engineers ;  served  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  also  with  disUuction  in  the  Civil 

•  War;  reached  tlie  rank  of  major-general,  July  4, 186*2, 
and  was  assigned  to  command  the  left  grand  division  of 
th»  Armyof  the  Potomac  in  Nov.  of  same  year;  after 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  (Dec.  12-13.  1862)  was 
placed  on  waiting  orders  for  six  months,  but  amumed 
command  of  the  I9th  Army  Corps  in  August,  1863; 
conducted  the  Sabine  Pass  expedition,  was  wounded 
(April  4,  1864)  and  disabled  for  six  months;  resigned 
nib  commission  of  ni^or-general  of  volunteers  on  Nov. 
9, 1865,  and  that  of  colonel  of  I2th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
March,   1866.    Has  8inc«.   been   engaged   in   various 


engineering  works,  and  has  been  a  nrnmlnent  flnre  in 
military  circles.  Was  U.  S.  Commisdoner  General  at  the 
Pauls  Expodtion  of  1889,  and  was  made  a  grand  ofBoer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Franklin,  in  Nebraaka,  a  8.  oo. ;  area,  676  sq.  m.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Republican  river.  Smrfae^,  nearly 
level :  extensive  prairies  but  little  timber.  SoU^  fertile.  I 
Cap,  Bloomiugton.    Pop.  (189U)  7,693.  ' 

— A  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  6  m.  £.  of  Bloomington, 
on  C,  B.  A  Q.  R.R. ;  has  large  flour  mills,  several  grain 
elevators,  creamery  and  woollen  factory.  Pop.  (189U) 
666. 

Franklin,  in  TtzaSy  a  N.  E.  co.;  orso,  300  sq.  m. 
Bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  river 
and  intersected  by  White  Oak  Bayon.  Surface,  undu- 
lating ;  $uiL,  fertile.  iVodaoCt,  cotton,  corn,  fruits,  pork, 
cattle.    Cap.  Mtiunt  Vernon.    Pop.  (189U)  6,481. 

Franklin,  in  Waahirngtom,  a  S.E.  oo.;  area,  1,244  sq.  m^ 
is  intersected  by  Snake  river.  Otp.  Pasco.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,UUU. 

— A  poet^town  of  King  co.,  on  Columbia  A  Puget  Sound 
R.R.    Pbp.  (1890)  647. 

Frans,  Robert,  composer;  born  at  Halle,  Jnne  28, 
1815;  studied  under  Schniederat  Dessau.  His  songs 
called  forth  the  warmest  praise  from  several  of  the 
greatest  masters,  including  Meudelssolin  and  Lisct  He 
published  for  single  voices  over  2^0  songs;  and  his  best 
compositions  are  thought  to  rank  cloeely  with  those  of 
Sdrtibert  and  Schumann.    Died  in  1892. 

Frater'nal  Insnr'ance  Soereilea.  Societies 
founded  ftir  social  and  beueficinl  puiposes  are  numerous 
in  tlie  U.  S.,  including  the  FreemaMoiis,  Odd  Fellows, 
Red  Men,  Druids.  Knights  of  PytliiHS,  and  many  othent, 
the  principal  ones  being  treated  in  this  work  under 
their  reflective  title  headings.  It  is  designed  here  to 
consider  them  solely  from  their  lieneflcial  aspect,  their 
social  features  and  secrecy  of  organixation  oalling  for 
no  special  treatment  Most  of  these  societies  possess  h 
lodge  organization,  with  ritual,  special  official  desig- 
nations, and  other  characteristics  differing  in  each 
instance ;  but  nearly  all  agree  iu  one  condition  of  organ- 
isation—that of  paying  i>ick-  and  death-beneflts.  with 
more  or  less  degree  of  fraternal  attention  to  sick  mem- 
bers. As  the  methods  employed  by  the  strictly  fraternal 
societies  are  closely  simihu-,  we  need  speak  here  princi- 
pally of  those  which  are  organized  simply  for  insurance 
purposes,  many  of  which  lack  the  lodge  and  ritual 

Sstem  of  organization.  One  method  employed  by 
ese  associations  is  that  of  death  assessment.  The  pur- 
pose of  tlieae  is  to  pay  the  heirs  of  each  deceased  member 
a  fixed  Hum,  as  $1,000,  which  is  raised  bv  an  assessment 
on  each  member  of  $1,  or  other  specifled  sum.  The 
amount  ndd  annually  by  each  member  varies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  deaths.  It  may  vary  from  fl 
to  $10  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance,  or  may  be  consider- 
ably higher,  the  assrasment  rate  increasius  as  the  asso- 
ciation grows  older,  unless  the  death  ratio  be  kept  down 
by  a  constant  addition  of  young  members.  Most 
companies  grade  their  assessments  according  to  age  at 
entrance,  so  that  the  young  and  viguntus  shall  not  pay 
as  heavily  as  the  old;  while  many  others,  by  a  full 
assessment  while  the  association  is  young,  provide  a 
ceserve  fhnd  to  prevent  increase  of  assessments  when  it 
has  grown  old,  though  each  company  reserves  the  right 
to  make  such  assessments  as  lieconie  necessary.  One 
princiiial  advantage  of  the  fhttenial  over  the  business 
insurance  societies  (mutual  or  otherwise)  is  in  the 
much  lower  ratio  of  expenses  of  mausgement,  office  and 
agency  expenses  lieing  dispensed  witii,  and  the  work 
largely  peiformed  without  charge.  Fraternal  sick- and 
death-benefit  sssnciations  have  existed  in  the  U*  8.  since 
early  in  the  191  h  century,  their  usual  **  l»eneflts  "  aver- 
aging about  $6  a  week  in  case  of  sickness  and  from  $60 
to  $100  in  case  of  death.  These  liecame  somewhat 
flourishing  before  the  Hvil  War.  The  ateensment  plan 
did  not  come  into  existence  until  1866,  the  first  associa 
tion  of  this  kind  being  organized  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
12th  of  that  year,  by  some  members  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  The  plan  was  quickly  followed  bv  other 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  lodges.  These  rapidly  in- 
creased, partly  becoming  organized  as  special  s<icietie^ 
partly  lacking  the  lodge  feature,  and  transacting  all 
their  business  through  a  central  office.  By  1880  the  total 
sum  of  insurance  thus  carried  wns  about  $240,000,000. 
Of  the  central  office  sodeties  may  be  named  the  Ma»ome 
Untud  Benefit  AnaociaUon  of  tbtmecfirwC,  organized  in 
1867,  and  the  Odd  FeOowt  JTmImoI  Aid  Ataociutitm  of 
ComieclicnU  organized  in  1891,  each  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  death  assessments. — PratermU  Lodge  Inmranee 
SocieUea.  The  societies  of  the  kind  above  mentioned 
have  grown  much  more  slowly  than  those  in  which  the 
lodge  principle  prevails,  members  of  such  associations 
apparently  greatly  preferring  the  social  principle  in- 
volved in  lodge  meetings  and  ceremoniala  The  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen^  organized  in  1868,  though 
formed  originally  for  trades-union  purposes,  soon  became 
mainly  a  beneficial  association.  It  is  divided  into  sub- 
ordinate and  grand  lodges  and  a  supreme  lodge,  and  was 
the  first  American  society  to  establish  a  lodge  system  iu 
which  a  stipulated  sum  waa  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  s 
member.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  order  served  to  keep 
down  its  average  mortality  rate,  which  incressed  from 
8-34  in  1879,  to  9-84  in  1^90,  though  considerably  higher 
in  some  individual  lodges.  The  success  of  the  new 
method  led  to  the  founding  of  otlier  societies  on  the 
same  plan,  the  second  in  order  being  the  Knight*  of 
HoHor^  founded  in  1873,  and  which  twenty  years  lattr 
had  a  membership  of  127,073.  For  a  long  time  the  * 
membership  was  stationary  and  the  death  ratio  rapidiv 
increased,  advancing  from  11*1  in  1884  to  163  in  1892. 
Then,  through  a  change  in  the  method  of  assessment, 


growth  began  again,  with  a  consequent  Call   in  the 
ratio.    The  insurance  polidet  are  fur  $600,  fljuuu^  and 
$2,000.    Tho  Knighta  of  Pglkitta.KmdawmentltuMk.tjrrmii' 
ized  in  1877,  Is  conducted  on  the  priuci|4e  uf  gnuAeA 
assessments  according  to  age  at  entry.    Ita  d«-atb  rati<> 
has  kept  very  constant  at  about  13*60.      Tbe   ICofml 
Aroamun,  founded  in  1877,  has  had  a  rapid  srowth,  and 
carries  over  $100,000,000  insurance,  the  poTiciee  l>e«Oic 
for  $1,500  or  ^,000.    The  mortality  ratio  has  resuaitted 
low,  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  in  membersliip. 
Its  average  has  never  been  over  9.  In  thit,  aa  in  frmteroal 
organization  in  many  cases,  the  sick  and  dfaebie«l  may 
be  aided  by  payment  of  their  assessments  by  tbe  lodges 
and  iu  other  ways.     Other  associations  organ ixi^  oa 
thb  principle  include  the  AmerieoM  Legion  of  Htmm-^ 
founded  in  1878 ;   the  Kmighta  and  Ladiee  of  Homor,  in 
1878;   the  EanitabU  Aid  Uni»n,  in  1879;    tKe  Aotrnwl 
Vnion^  in  1881 ;  the  tkitkolic  Benevolent  Legion^  OoCkWie 
Mninal  Benerolent  Amfciation,  and  CathiJie  KmipMa  of 
Amenca;  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  ;  theJTM^&ft 
of  the  Maeeabeea;  the  Indepmdent  Order  of  ForeeUre;  the 
Vn'ded  Order  of  the  Golden  Oosi,  and  numeroae  othevv. 
In  addition  to  these  fhitenuU  societiea.  there  are  manj 
business  assessment  companies,  which  in  aome   cases 
confine  their  opetations  to  members  of  a  special  order. 
M  in  the  case  of  the  A^ortAireiterN  JfoaoMT  iltd,  of  Chicagrs 
and  the  Knight*  Templar'*  and  Mammie  Life  butt  »■  ity 
A*9ociation^  of  the  same  city.    One  important  stat^Bseoc 
concerning  the  flaterual  organizations  is,  that  none  of 
them  have  ever  failed,  wliich  cannot  be  said  of  tbe  bf»4- 
ness  organizations;  while  the  mutual  aidandei^yiiient 
obtained  through  the  lodge  system  have  added  greatly 
to  their  popularity  and  membership. 
Frcd'erlck  Charles,  NicHOLaa,  prince  of  the  im- 
perial house  of  Germany,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Oari,  Sd 
brother  of  the  Emperor  William  L,  was  bom  on  the  2Mh 
of  March,  1828,  and  from  early  youth  devc^ed  himerir 
to  the  military  profesKion.    He  held  a  high  CDmmaiid  in 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  lb64;  and  in  1866  be  vaa 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  V\nt  Army  destined  to  operate 
sgainst  Austria,  entering  Bohemia  through  Saxony,  aMi 
iHj  conducted  his  forces  through  the  latter  country  ae  to 
inspire  its  people  with  fHendly  feelings  toward  riiiweja 
The  extreme  rapidity  and  energy  of  nnivenient  displsijed 
bv  the  Prince  in  Bohemia  disconcerted  tlie  Austrian  Geo. 
Benedek's  plans,  the  latter  having  calculated  upon  tieiitg 
allowed  to  assume  the  offensive.    In  a  secies  '«f  acaitHM 
Pi  ittce  Frederick  Charies  drove  tbe  Anetriant  aa  fw  ^ 
Sadowa,  and  won  the  greet  battle  uf  KOnlggriitXy  aiu«u 
by  tlie  Crown  Prince,  who,  bringing  up  the 
ijmy,  effected  his  Junction  with  his  cousin  at  tbe 
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of  the  day.  Prince  Frederick  Charlt«  had  for  many 
years  previously  iaboied  strenuously,  and  with  great 
success,  to  make  the  Pmsrian  military  ^st^n  mure 
elastic,  allowing  greater  f^'dom  to  tbe  oflkera,  and 
relying  more  upon  the  moral  means  than  upon  the  rule 
and  method  of  dealing  with  the  men.  The  unexpected 
suppleness  and  dash  shown  by  the  Pmssiaus  in  18G6 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  coneeouence  of  titeee 
reforms.  Tiie  reputation  acquired  by  tne  Prince  In  the 
Austro-Pmssian  war  was  heightened  by  bis  sncccaeea 
iu  the  contest  with  France.  At  the  close  of  July,  187a 
he  waa  on  the  Rhine  fWintier  in  command  of  the  Second 
German  Army,  comprising  the  ad,  4ih,  7th,  9tb,  10th 
and  12th  Norih  German  corps,  esiiniHted  at  2ti0,O0O  men 
and  (500  pieces  of  artilery.  On  Aug.  6,  tlie  Prince  ue- 
feated  Gen.  Froesard  at  Bpeichem,  and  ten  da>»  later 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  he  rigtit  of  the  Frendi  imel- 
tion  held  by  Marslial  Bazuiue  between  Dimcour  ai.d 
Vionville,  driving  the  French  trooi«  back  to  Mefz. 
The  Piinoe  then  closely  invested  that  Ibrtreaa,  which, 
afler  resi»ting  a  siege  of  70  days,  capituhited  on  Aag. 
27th.  Shortly  afterward  the  Prince  defisated  Gen.  Aniel- 
les  de  Paladines  and  the  Army  of  the  Loire  ( Nov.  28th  ), 
recaptured  Orleans,  Dec.  4th,  and  after  a  stni^rgle  pro- 
tracted over  six  days  he  took  Le  Blans  and  compelled 
Gen.Chanzy  to  withdraw  his  forces  northward,  Jan.  13, 
1871.  The  Prince  was  created  a  field-maxahaL  Oct.  28, 
1870.  Died  June  15. 1885. 
Fred'erlck  WlUlam,  Emperor  of  Gennany,  and 
King  ci  Prussia,  only  son  of  William  1^  King  of 
Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  bora  la  Od, 
1831,  and,  entering  the  army  at  an  early  age,  rose  to 
general  rank.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Austro-Pruairian 
War  of  1866,  tlie  Crown  Prince  had  placed  ni.der  hie 
Qommand  thiee  army  corps,  exclusive  of  the  corps  of 
the  Guard  under  Prince  Augustus  oi  WUrtembog.  He 
led  his  forces,  compoeed  of  125,000  men,  from  Silesia 
throngh  the  passes  of  the  Sudetic  Hills,  an  openUlon 
expoeed  to  great  difficulties  and  to  consideraUe  danger. 
By  a  series  of  brilliant  oiierations  the  army  poahed  ita 
way  through  the  monntains,  and,  after  fighting  a  series 
of  severe  actions,  arrived  on  the  field  c^  K&niggrltz, 
July  3d,  in  the  middle  of  the  battle  aikd  at  the  proper 
moment,  for,  in  so  doing,  the  Crown  Princess  reinfoit»> 
ments  cut  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  position,  and 
decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  His  march  fiom 
Miletin  to  the  above  battle-field,  and  the  aeries  of 
victories  following  his  entry  into  Bohemia,  established 
the  Prince's  reputation  as  a  commander  of  ^lity  and 
energy.  The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Crown  Princess 
military  talents  were  oonsincuously  displayed,  was  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  betaeen  France  %nd  Germany 
in  187(».  The  close  of  July  fonrd  him  on  the  Rliine 
frontier,  in  command  of  the  Third  German  army,  com- 
prising the  6th,  6th,  and  Uth  North  German  corps,  the 
1st  and  2d  Bavarian  corps,  and  the  divisions  fhmlslied 
by  Baden,  Wttrtemberg,  and  Hesse  in  all  about  200,000 
men  and  500  guns.  On  the  4th  of  August  he  vigorously 
attacked  the  position  held  at  Weissenburg  by  Gen. 
Abel  Douay*s  division  of  MacMahon^s  corns,  and  carried 
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it  after  a  de«i»rate  strnggle.  Following  ap  this  impoii- 
ant  adTantaife,  the  Crown  Prince  attacked  on  the  6th 
the  united  army  corps  of  Harfttials  MacHahon  and 
Canrobert,  drawn  up  in  poeitJun  at  WUrth.  The  French 
cuuimander  had  under  him  a  total  force  of  60,000  men, 
or  44i,000  according  to  French  autlioritiee.  The  Crown 
Prince  canae  np  from  Weiiwenburg  on  the  erening  of 
the  5th  with  an  armj  of  130,000  men,  and  attacked  the 
eoemy  at  teven  the  next  morning.  The  French  line 
wa«  turned  at  two  points,  and  their  left  and  center 
brukeu,  notwithstanding  a  desperate  charge  of  cavalry, 
which  was  onlered  by  MacManon  as  a  last  resort.  On 
the  memorable  day  of  Sedan,  Sept.  liit,  the  troops  of  the 
<  rown  Prince  and  those  of  his  cousin.  Prince  Frederick 
('h«rles,  were  engaged  against  the  greater  part  of  Mao- 
MaIiou's  forcee,  and  the  Germans  succeeded  in  crossing 
I  he  Mense,  this  hazardous  operation  being  eflTected  by 
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th«  Crown  Prince  with  his  Prussians  and  WUrtem- 
hergen,  supported  by  the  Bavarians  under  Gen.  von  der 
TauQ.    He  next  advanced  toward  Paris,  entered  Ver- 
sailles, Sept.  20th,  commenced  to  throw  additional  troops 
round  the  capital,  and  remained  near  the  invested  city 
ODtil  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.    On  Oct.  28th,  he 
wu  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  field-marshal  of  Prussia, 
Sbd  on  Nov.  8th  was  given  the  same  high  grade  in  the 
RoMian  army.    By  his  wife  Victoria,  Princess-Royal  of 
England,  Frederick  William  had  a  family  of  three  sons 
aoii  three  daughtere.    Upon  the  death  of  William  I,  his 
father,  March  9, 1888,  F.  W.  became  King  and  Emperor, 
as  Frederick  William  IIL    He  died  of  a  painAil  and 
Uogering  disease,  June  16, 1888,  and  was  sncceeded  by 
hi«  «on,  Frederick  William  (born  in  186d),  whoassumed 
the  title  William  II. 
Fredo'Blft,  in  Kanaa$^  a  city,  cap.  of  Wilson  co.,  32  m. 
S.W.  of  Humboldt,  on  Mo.  Pac.  and  A.,  T.  A  S.  F6  R.  Bs. 
Has  lime,  flrei-lay,  building  stone,  salt  springs,  and  ex- 
cellent coal  in  abundance.    P&p.  (1896)  1,638. 
Free  Chorch  of  BcoUiknd.    (EocL  Hitt,)    The 
iiame  assumed  by  the   lareest   and  moat  influenthd 
rplifnons  body  in  Scotland,  who  differ  fh>m  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  who  separated  them- 
teUes  from  it  at  the  disruption  of  1843.    They  refuse  to 
be  called  dissenters,  because  they  contend  that  their 
principles  are  those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that 
it  \»  the  Established  Church,  and  not  they,  that  have 
departed  from  the  principles  of  the  Church  as  set  forth 
io  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  other  standards. 
Tbey  are  also  known' as  3ro»-tiifrMnoN«s<i,  from  the  great 
priikdi^  against  which  they  contend  being  the  intru- 
sioD,  or  establishing,  of  a  minister  in  a  church  by  the 
patron,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  people.    It  is  a 
cbancteristic  feature  of  Presbyterianism,  especially  in 
Scotland,  that  the  people  have  a  considerable  voice  in  the 
«&in  d  the  Church,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
^ference  is  to  be  paid  to  the  popular  mind.    They  have, 
also,  always  been  opposed  to  any  interference  of  the 
civil  powers  in  ecclesiastical  matters.    The  disruption 
ministera  met  with  much  inrmpathy  throughout  the 
country,  bat  the  minority  of  the  nobility  and  great 
landed  proprietors  went  with  the  Established  Church, 
and  some  of  them  were  guilty  of  very  cruel  and  oppres- 
site  acts  towards  the  Nou-intruslonists.    Some  of  them, 
for  a  lonK  time,  refused  to  grant  any  sites  on  their  lands 
for  chnrches  or  other  bnildinga,  though  nearly  all  have 
Qow  conceded  this  fiavor.    Indeed,  people  at  a  distance 
could  scarcely  conceive  how  high  party  feeling  ran,  and 
vhat  bitterness  existed  between  the  two  parties ;  and 
•carcely  less  remarkable  is  the  decree  to  which  it  has 
P>»«d  away  in  so  short  a  time.    Indeed,  there  are  not 
▼anting  persons  on  both  sides  who  think  that  a  nnlon 
^y  yet  be  effected ;  for  the  Free  Church  has  always 
kept  tenaciously  to  the  principles  of  an  Established 
<>Qurch,  and  this  has  been  the  only  thing  that  has  pre- 
vented a  union  between  them  and  other  bodies  who 
n»ve  succeeded  from  the  Established  Church,  and  who 
Are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  state  endowments.    There 
can  be  little  hope  of  a  union,  however,  unless  the  state 
▼^ry  «oufld.»r8bly  modifies    the    Uw  with   regard  to 
patronage.    The  progress  of  the  Free  Church  since  1843 
«■  Iwn  very  remarkable.    It  has  upward  of  900  minis- 
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terial  charges,  besides  nnmerous  preaching-stations :  it  | 
supports  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  hasi 
established  achoob  in  almost  every  parish;  built' 
churches,  manses,  school  houses,  Ac. ;  and  has  colleges 
or  theological  Iialls  for  the  education  of  its  ministers  in  j 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  The  tenets  and  < 
government  of  the  Free  Church  are  identical,  except  in 
the  pointo  already  indicated,  with  those  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

Free-Aud-eaajr,  a.  Unrestrained ;  regardless  of  for- 
malities. 

— M.  A  club  or  resort  whose  members  or  patrons  are 
free  to  drink,  smoke,  and  indulge  themselves  without 
restraint. 

Free'niMii*  Edwaed  Auoustts,  historian,  bom  at  Har- 
borne,  Straffordshire,  Eng.,  Aug  2, 1823;  entered  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  1841 ;  examiner  in  law  and  modem  his- 
tory at  Oxford,  1867-68  and  1863-64 ;  in  modern  history, 
1884.  He  received  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  in  1870;  LL.D.  from  Cambridge  in  1874  and  fix)m 
Edinburgh  in  1884,  and  honorary  membership  in  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1877.  Dr.  Freeman's 
fame  rests  on  his  many  notable  historical  productions 
and  particularly  on  his  Hutorji  of  the  Norman  Oomqmett 
(5  vols.,  1867-76).  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  monu- 
ments of  English  historical  eraditioti,  its  one  fault  being, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  critic,  lack  of  condensation.  His 
other  hUtorical  works  were  very  numerous,  some  of 
the  principle  ones  being:  History  eatd  ConquetUof  the 
Soraceitf ;  Orowth  of  the  EmilUh  ConatUution ;  Ckmtpara- 
fsos  Politiee;  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe;  Hintoric^U 
Geography  of  Enrope ;  The  Reign  of  WUliam  Rvfua; 
Chief  PeriodM  of  Enropean  Hiatory ;  WUliam  the  Om- 
queror;  and  Hi$U>ry  of  Sicily  from  the  Earlietit  Titnee,  on 
which  he  was  engaged  nt  his  death,  March  16, 1892.  As 
a  historian,  F.  showed  great  learning  and  accuracy,  but 
his  power  of  insight  and  breadth  of  view  seem  less 
declared  than  his  knowledge,  and  his  style  was  some- 
what marred  by  undue  pedantry  and  expansion. 

Free-Soil  Party.  ( U.  S.  Hiat. )  A  former  American 
political  party,  which  grew  out  of  the  anti-slavery  excite- 
ment of  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War,  its  purpose 
being  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  into  new  States  and  territories.  In  1846  David 
Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  an  amendment  to  a 
bill  presented  to  'Congress  for  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  pay  for  Mexican  territory,  to  the  following 
effect :  **  Provided  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  territory  on  the 
continent  of  America  which  ahall  hereafter  be  acquired 
by  or  annexed  to  the  U.  S.  by  virtue  of  this  appropriation 
or  in  any  other  manner,  Ac."  ThUi  proviso  formed  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  the  F.-8.  P.,  which  was  made 
up  of  members  of  several  former  political  organizations. 
The  F.-8.  P.  nominated  Van  Buren  for  the  presidency 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  the  vice-presidency  in 
1848,  but  received  no  electoral  votes.  In  1862  it  nomi- 
nated John  P.  Hale  and  George  W.Julian,  with  similar 
lack  of  success.  In  1866  the  party  was  merged  into  the 
new  Republican  party. 

Fre'moni,  in  Waahmglon,  a  post-town  of  King  co.,  3  m. 
from  Seattle,  on  S.,  L.  8h.  A  E.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
800. 

Fremont,  in  Wyoming,  a  W.  central  co.;  area,  12,000 
sq.m.  Biver*.  Sweetwater  and  Big  Horn  rivers.  Snr- 
/aoe,  mountainous,  with  numerous  elevated  plains;  mril, 
fertile.  Induatriea,  mining  and  stock  raising.  Cap.  Lan- 
der.   Pop.  (1890)  2,463. 

Fremon'tlA.  (Bot.)  A  remarkable  and  beautlAil  Cal- 
ifornia bush  belonging  to  the  Stereuliaeett.  Along  with 
the  hand-plant  of  3lexico  (C^betrosf<rmoii),  it  differs 
from  the  others  in  that  group  in  the  flowers  having  no 
petals :  and  from  the  latter  it  is  rmtdily  recognised  by 
the  bell-shaped  calyx,  which  remains  attached,  and  does 
not  fall  away  when  the  flower  withers.  F.  oa^formiea 
was  first  discovered 
by  Oolonel  Fremont 
(  whose  name  it  bears) 
in  one  of  his  Califor- 
nian  expeditions  in 
the  northern  part  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 
It  forms  a  deciduous 
bush  four  to  ten  feet 
high,  having  much 
the  aspect  of  an  ordi- 
nary fig-tree.  The 
rounded  five- to  seven- 
lobed  leaves,  however, 
arc  snmllor  than  those 
of  the  fig,  and  clothed 
with  rusty  hairs  un- 
derneath. The  hand- 
some yellow  flowers 
am  produced  singly 
on  the  ends  of  short, 
spur  -  like  branches, 
and  consist  of  a 
broadly  bell-shaped  calyx  of  five  spreading  divisions, 
cluthed  sparmtly  with  cinnamon-colored  down  outside; 
five  stamens  having  their  stalk  united  tielow  into  a  cup ; 
and  an  ovoid  ovary  surrounded  by  the  f)taminal  cup,  and 
terminating  in  a  simple  style.  The  fraits  are  oval 
capsules,  which  when  ripe,  split  into  five  wooiiy  por- 
tions, each  of  which  contains  a  few  black  seeds. 

Freneh,  William  He.net,  soldier,  lK>rn  at  Baltimore 
on  Jan.  1.3,  IH16;  graduated  from  West  Point  (18.37) 
and  WAS  assigned  to  the  artillery ;  served  in  the  Semi- 
nole War,  and  as  an  aide  in  the  Mexican  War;  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Federal 
army  in  September,  1801,  and  served  through  the  Peniu- 
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sular  campaign;  commanded  a  division  at  Antietam 
and  Fredericksburg ;  was  made  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  October,  1862,  and  had  command  of  the  3d 
army  corps  from  November,  1K63,  to  May,  1864,  when 
he  retired  trotu  the  volunteer  service.  Was  retired 
fh>m  the  U.  S.  A.  in  July,  1880,  and  died  May  20, 1881. 

Freneh  Roof,  a.  {Arch.)  An  American  modification 

^  of  the  mansard  roof,  having  a  nearly  fiat  deck  for  the 
upper  slope. 

French'vllle,  in  ATatne,  a  post-town  of  Aroostook  co. 
Pbp.  (1890)  2,660. 

Frere,  Chablxs  THConoKX.  French  painter,  bom  at 
Paris,  June  24, 1816;  studied  with  Cuignet  and  R^tque- 
plan.  He  took  his  subjects  from  Eastern  life:  had  a 
studio  in  Cairo,  and  one  in  Paris.  His  pictures  include : 
The  HaU  of  the  Arab$;  A  Harem  at  Cairo;  Ruin*  of 
Kamak,Ac.    Died  May  20, 1884. 

Frere,  Sib  He>'rt  Bartle  EnwARD,  diplomatist,  born 
in  Wales  on  March  29,  1816;  educated  at  the  India 
College,  Haileybury ;  entered  the  civil  service  in  Bengal, 
ser>-ing  with  distinction  during  the  Indian  mutiny; 
was  governor  of  Bombay  (1862-67) ;  member  of  the 
privy  council  (1873),  and  governor  of  Cape  Colony 
(1877-80);  was  president  of  the  Royal  Geugniphical 
Society.    Died  at  Wimbledon,  May  '29, 1884. 

Frere,  Pibrrk  EnovARD,  painter,  born  at  Paris,  Jan. 
10,  1819;  pupil  of  Paul  Delarochc.  His  specialty  was 
child-life, and  his  paintings  show  much  grace  and  depth 
of  feeling.  They  include:  The  Little  Gourmand;  The 
Road  to  School;  Preparing  for  Church;  The  Orphan'B 
Firat  Prayer,  Ac.    Died  May  23, 1886. 

Frere«Orbian«  Hubert  Joseph  Walther,  statesman, 
born  in  Liege,  Belgium,  April  24, 1812 ;  called  to  the 
bar  in  1832.  He  he'd  successively  the  offices  of  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  and  of  Finance,  and  was  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  with  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affikirs  (l»78-84). 
He  was  a  leader  in  public  Improvements  and  of  the  Bel- 
gian liberals.    Died  Jan.  2, 1896. 

Fret'-MlWf  n.  A  saw  with  a  long  narrow  blade,  and 
usually  with  fine  teeth,  fur  cutting  frets,  scrolls,  etc. 

Frearclnet,  Charles  Louis  nE  Savlcbs,  ni,  engineer 
and  statesman,  born  at  Foix,  France,  on  Nov.  14, 1^28; 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  did  vaJuable  work  in  the  development  of 
the  French  railway  system,  but  about  1874  entered 
politics,  becoming  Oambetta*s  assistant  in  the  war 
department;  senator  (1876) ;  minister  of  public  works 
(1877) ;  premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (1877), 
resigning  in  1880,  but  formed  a  new  ministry  in  1882 
and  again  in  1886;  in  1889  was  minister  of  war  under 
M.  Tirard,  and  in  1890,  for  the  fourth  time,  became 
premier  and  minister  of  war,  this  last  ministry  resign- 
ing on  Feb.  19, 1892.  F.  has  written  several  important 
works  on  engineering,  and  his  political  administration 
was  notable  for  its  strength. 

Frl'dAjr,  Blaek.    A  Friday  marked  bv  some  imblio 


calamity ;  specifically  (in  the  U.  S.)  the  Friday  of  Sept 
18,  1873,  when  a  financial  panic  began  In  New  York 
that  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  business  for  a  long 
time. 


Frle*  den  bars,  in  Pumaylpania,  a  vilUge  of  Berks  oo., 
10  m.  E.N.E.  oiBeading.  lU  post-office  is  Olkt.  Pop, 
(1890)  614. 

Friend,  in  NebraahOy  a  post-village  of  Saline  oo.,  36  m. 
W.  of  Lincoln,  on  C,  a  A  Q.  R.R. ;  has  fiour  mills  and 
elevators,  and  a  fine  shipping  trade  in  grain  and  stock. 
Pbp.  (1890)  IJ347. 

Frlend'ljr  Stoel'etles.  The  name  given  in  Great 
Britain  to  associations  similar  to  the  fhiternal  societiea 
of  the  U.  S.  These  societies  are  organized  on  the  lodge 
principle,  have  secret  meetings  and  ceremonials,  but 
are  mainly  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  aid,  their 
secrecy  and  ritualistic  ceremonies  being  Issues  of  minor 
Importance.    The  term  originally  included  societies  or- 

e nixed  mainly  for  purposes  of  good  fellowship,  but  its 
neficial  principle  has  descended  from  ancient  times, 
as  in  the  burial  societies  of  the  Greeks,  Romans  and 
Chinese,  and  of  mediieval  Europe.  The  modern  F.  S., 
while  descending  from  the  mediaeval  organizations, 
aeems  traceable  in  England  to  the  Huguenot  emigra- 
tion to  that  country  after  the  revocation  of  tlie  edict  of 
Nantes,  theee  fmgal  and  provident  people  bringing 
their  societies  with  them,  some  of  which  still  survive. 
In  1793  an  act  was  passed  for  the  protection  and  encour- 
agement of  the  F.  8.,  of  which  at  that  time  nearly  I,COO 
were  enrolled  in  Middlesex  alone.  Their  organization 
was  simple,  principally  providing  for  monthly  meetings, 
an  annual  dinner,  uniform  contributions,  and  levies  in 
case  of  death  of  a  memlier  or  the  wife  of  one.  Ihiring 
the  19th  century  the  system  of  social  and  beneflciid 
organization  grew  largely,  various  acts  were  iMsned  for 
its  control,  and  numerous  strong  lodge  societies  arose, 
many  of  which  exteude<l  to  the  U.  8.,  where  some  of 
them  have  had  as  large  a  development  as  in  the  mother 
country.  These  asHuciations  comprise  three  successive 
stages:  the  lodge,  which  insures  pay  to  the  sick;  the 
dUitrict,an  aggregation  of  lodges,  which  insures  funeral 
benefits ;  and  the  order,  which  unites  the  whole,  but 
has  no  insurance  feature.  In  a  measure,  these  conform 
to  the  lodge,  grand  lodge,  and  supreme  lodge  of  the 
American  societies.  At  a  recent  date  there  were  esti- 
mated t«»  be  in  England  and  Walefi  about  l/ZWlodp-s, 
with  1,750,000  members,  and  over  5C0,U00,U«0  iu  fuii«lR. 
In  addition  to  these  are  the  asseesRient  insuiance  stM  i- 
eties,  for  the  collection  of  death  l>«>nefitH,  which  have 
hatl  a  larsre  development  iu  Kngliind.  r»  in  the  U.  S., 
their  membeiahip  being  nearly  3.60(1,000.  Theee  are 
not  organized  on  the  lodge  system ;  collections  are  made 
by  agents,  and  the  expenses  of  management  arc  very 
cunsideralde.  The  custom  of  insuring  children  on  this 
principle  lias  obtained  great  extension,  both  in  ^Ogtaud^ 
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and  the  U.  8^  and  Iim  in  tume  initancet  given  rite  to 
•erioua  aboeee  and  fhiuds.  In  France  the  F.  8.  roceivu 
State  aid,  and  in  Grernmn.v  they  are  doeely  affiliated 
witti  the  State,  through  the  development  of  legiiilatiou 
in  favor  of  accident,  aickuesa  and  old  age  iniuntuce. 
Frce'bel,  Friedkich,  the  fiither  of  the  kindergarten, 
waa  bom  at  Oberweisshacb,  Thuringia,  April  21,  1782, 
and  at  thirteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  forester,  wiiu 
tanght  him  matiiematica,  for  which  he  showed  great 
talent.  He  afterward  studied  at  Jena  and  Berlin,  ^ing 
particularly  interested  in  pedagogy,  in  connection  with 
which  he  twice  viaited  Peatalozzi,  and  in  1816  opened  a 
achool  at  Keilhau.  Thia  was  continued  until  1826,  and 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  paradise  for  children, 
but  was  said  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  bankruptcy. 
The  plan  adopted  waa  to  educate  the  children  by  making 
them  obeerve  and  work,  with  nature  as  their  teacher. 
F.  married  while  here,  his  wife  being  his  farmer  student 
in  mineralogy,  and  proving  a  happy  helpmeet  in  hia 
labors.  Schools  were  opened  at  Wartensee,  Bui^orf. 
and  WiUisau,  in  SwitserUnd;  and  during  this  period 
F.  studiHl  comparative  philul<^  at  Oiittiugen,  as  an  aid 
in  his  duties.  His  wife  died  in  1839,  iust  two  years 
after  F.  had  fonnded  his  first  practical  kindergarten,  at 
Blankenburg.  The  first  indications  of  the  method  here 
established  had  been  given  by  him  twenly-three  years 
before,  in  a  work  entitled  Humtm  EdtteaiioH.  In  this, 
however,  he  maintained  tluit  the  child's  education 
should  be  conducted  by  its  mother  until  seven  years  of 
age  (an  opinion  which  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
maltifiirious  duties  of  mothers  caused  him  to  change) ; 
and  to  conclude  that  between  the  agee  of  three  and 
seven  it  would  be  a  relief  buth  to  mothers  and  children 
to  gather  the  latter  into  companies  and  at  once  amuse 
and  instruct  them  by  the  methods  of  the  kindergarten. 
During  the  following  twelve  years  he  was  engnged  in 
developing  his  new  educational  system,  and  in  forming 
a  corps  of  adepts  in  the  method,  dying  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  June  21, 1852,  at  Budolstadt,  where  he  had 
a  training  school  for  kindergartners.  During  this 
final  period  of  his  life  he  published  his  Die  MUUer-  nnd 
Ktm-Lieder  (**  Mothers  Cossetting  Songs**),  illuHtrated 
with  plates  and  notes  for  the  mother,  the  purpose  being 
to  guide  her  in  her  prattle  with  her  children.  F.  may 
be  held  to  have  brought  to  their  culmination  the  views 
on  education  held  by  Bousseau,  Fichte,  Pestaiozzi  and 
Diesterweg,  and  to  nave  enunciated  and  established 
the  principle  of  teaching  the  child,  during  its  early 

f rears  of  mental  development,  by  a  proper  directing  of 
ts  spontaneous  activities.    The  method  established  by 
him  has  since  his  day  exercised  an  important  and  bene- 
ficial influence  on  all  systems  of  education. 
Frce^bellsm,  a.   The  kindergarten  system.   See  Km- 

BEaOABTKN;  FB(KBCL. 

Fromentta,  EvoiNe,  painter,  bom  at  La  Rochelle, 
Fiance,  Oct.  24, 1820;  studied  with  Bemond  and  Cabat. 
He  travelled  extensively,  and  wrote  art  criticisms ;  also 
a  ttook  of  travels,  and  a  semi-technical  work  entitled 
Let  MaUrti  d^ Atitrtfoi$.    Died  Aug.  27, 1876. 

Fron'tenMC,  in  ITonms,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
on  K.  C,  P.  k  G..  and  A.,  T.  k  S.  F6  B.Bs.  Fop.  (1890) 
600. 

Frontier',  in  Ntbradta,  a  8.W.  co.;  area,  972  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  Little  Medicine  creek.  Surface  is  undulat- 
ing and  nearly  destitute  of  timber.  Stock  raising  is  the 
leading  industry.    Cap.  Stockville.    Pop.  (1890)  8,497. 

FroMMtrd,  Chakues  Auorsrc,  soldier, bomin France, 
April  26, 1807 ;  educated  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique  in 
Piiris,  and  School  of  Artillery  and  Engineering  in 
Metz;  entered  the  army  (1827)  and  won  distinction  in 
Algeria  and  the  Crimea,  where  he  commanded  the  second 
engineering  corps;  was  chief  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment in  the  Italian  war  (1859).  During  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  commanded  the  2d  army  corps,  and 
on  the  capitulation  of  Metx  waa  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans.   Died  Sept  3, 1895. 

Froih'Iniphfkin,  Octatius  Brooks,  author,  bom  in 
Boston,  Nov.  26,  1822;  graduated  bora  Harvard  and 
studied  theology  nt  Cambridge;  for  many  years  was 
pastor  of  the  Third  Unitarian  Society,  which  he  estab- 
lished in  New  York ;  afterwards  t)ecame  a  Free  Belig- 
ionist;  was  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of  their 
association ;  was  art-critic  for  the  New  York  TVUrnne ; 
contributor  to  the  Indez^  an  organ  of  free  religion 
printed  in  Boston ;  and  author  of  Th*  Religion  of  Htannn- 
iiy ;  The  Life  of  Theodore  Parker ;  The  Cradle  of  the 
Chritt;  BeooUecUone  eutd  ImpreeeioMy  Ac.  Died  Nov. 
27, 1896. 

Frnlt  Cortnre.  (Agric.)  Botanically,  every  flower- 
ing plant  has  its  frait,  consisting  of  the  seeds  and  seed 
vessels  with  the  associated  parts.  But  commercially  the 
name  is  applied  only  to  the  succulent  fruits,  those  nsetl 
for  food  by  miin,  the  edible  seeds  being  thrown  as  nuts 
and  gn^ns.  Of  the  fruits  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
the  ^t  known  are  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry, 
quince,  fig,  melon,  and  grape,  with  the  several  famil- 
iarlv  known  berries.  To  these  may  be  adde<i  a  numl)er 
of  miits  made  vei'y  familiar  to  the  north  by  commerce, 
the  orange,  lemon,  lianana,  pineapple,  olive,  etc.  Most 
of  those  fruits  are  now  cultivated  in  regions  far  re- 
moved from  their  native  soil,  being  raised  wherever  the 
climate  and  soil  render  this  profitable.  In  this  out- 
spreading the  apple  perhaps  takes  the  lead,  its  range 
being  very  wide  thnuigh  latitude  and  longitude,  while 
it  gains  added  value  from  the  fact  that  its  varieties 
ripen  from  midsummer  till  late  autumn.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  ywxr,  but  cannot  be  said  of  fmits  in 
general,  most  of  then>  having  a  limited  period  of  ripen- 
ing. The sacculent  fruits,  as  we  know  them,  are  largely 
a  product  of  human  intelligence.  In  their  wild  state 
most  of  them  are  small  in  size,  and  unpleasant  or  but 


slightly  attractive  in  taste,  their  present  great  size  and 
luscious  flavor  being  due  to  persistent  selection  of  the 
best  varieties.  This  selection  has  been  going  on  for 
ages;  and  we  know  tliat  most  of  the  fruits  we  now 
possess  were  in  successful  cnltivation  early  in  the 
Christian  era,  many  varieties  being  then  known,  among 
which  were  3C  varieties  of  the  pear.  Selection  prob- 
ably proceeded  in  a  somewhat  hsJihazard  fashion  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  19in  century,  with  little 
increase  in  the  varieUes  grown ;  but  during  that  century 
the  varieties  in  cnltivation  enormously  increased,  with, 
in  many  cases,  great  increase  in  size  and  improvement 
in  flavor.  Of  marked  development  in  size  that  of  the 
strawberry  is  a  striki  ng  example.  Of  the  varieties  now 
enumerated  the  U.  S.  is  said  to  possess  some  2,400  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  apples,  1,300  of  pears,  and  about  600  each 
of  peaches,  grapes,  and  strawberries.  The  total  number 
of  varieties  of  these  fmits  throue^out  the  civilized 
world  cannot  be  definitely  enumerated.  North  America 
owes  to  the  French  settlers,  and  particuUrly  to  the 
missionaries  of  the  Roman  church,  most  of  its  exotic 
fmits,  these  having  been  diligent  in  their  introduction. 
The  English  also  took  some  share  in  this  work.    Indi- 

Srenous  species  of  cherries,  plunia,  apples,  Ac,  were 
ound  in  this  country,  but  the  cultivated  orchards  were 
early  supplied  with  European  varieties,  little  effort 
being  made  to  cultivate  the  native  species.  The  French 
gave  special  attention  to  the  apple  and  pear,  which 
were  freely  cultivated  by  1610.  Jesuit  misHionaries 
introduced  the  European  grape  into  California  and 
otherj  warm  regions  of  the  country,  but  it  proved 
unsuited  to  the  colder  north,  and  the  native  species  of 
this  fmit  have  been  widely  cultivated.  Nurseries  for 
the  growth  and  sale  of  fmit  trees  were  first  known  in 
America  about  1798,  at  which  date  many  varieties  were 
known,  especially  of  the  apple.  F.  C.  became  an  im- 
portant agricultural  industry  early  in  the  19tli  century, 
and  has  had  a  steady  and  rapid  development  until  the 
present  time. 

Methods  or  Sclbctiok.— The  prodnction  of  new 
varieties  of  fmit  ranks  among  the  most  important 
operations  of  the  farming  industry.  For  this  purpose 
the  seeds  of  carefhlly  selected  fmits  are  sown.  A 
valuable  variety  once  obtained,  it  is  preserved  by  con- 
tinued grafting,  it  never  being  sure  that  a  seed  will 
yield  a  fhiit  resembling  its  parent  form.  Thus,  in  F. 
C,  heredity  is  tlie  result  of  grafting;  variation,  of  seed 
planting.  Variation  is  also  attained  by  crossing,  unlike 
trees  being  grown  in  propinquity  that  natural  crossing 
may  take  place,  and  artificial  crossing  being  produced 
by  impregnating  the  stigma  of  one  blossom  with  pollen 
taken  from  another.  Natural  impregnation  Is  thought 
to  yield  the  best  results.  Of  operators  in  fmit  selection, 
the  names  of  Van  Mous,  of  Belgium,  and  Knight,  of 
England,  are  best  known.  For  3-ears  Van  Mous  con- 
stantly selected  tiie  choicest  seeds  of  the  pear,  beginning 
with  the  wild  frait  and  continuing  through  eight  gen- 
erations, by  which  time  he  had  ])roduce«l  a  great  devia- 
tion from  the  original.  In  Knight's  experiments  the 
artificial  crossing  of  varieties  were  pursued.  To  these 
two  methods  we  owe  most  of  our  valuable  modem  fruits, 
but  to  them  must  be  added  the  preservation  of  useful 
chance  variations,  termed  '*  sports,**  such  as  that  which 
yielded  the  nectarine  from  the  peach.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  the  U.  S.  are  well  adapted  to  F.  C,  and  it  may 
be  considerably  extended  with  advantage.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  fruit-trees  demand  good  soil  as 
well  as  other  vegetable  products,  and  ttie  poor  bearing 
and  indifferent  fruit,  for  which  many  farmers  blame 
their  trees,  are  really  due  to  their  own  neglect.  They 
hope  for  a  generous  yield  from  half-starved  trees. 
Fertilization  is  a  requisite  of  successful  cultivation,  but 
it  must  be  conducted  wisely.  The  peach,  nectarine  and 
apricot,  for  instance,  must  not  be  unduly  stimulated, 
since  this  induces  them  to  bear  too  late  in  the  season 
and  exposes  them  to  danger  from  frost.  Judicious 
thinning  of  the  fruit  in  prolific  seasons  is  another 
important  process,  rarely  performed.  If  the  tree  be  left 
crowded,  the  frait  will  be  small  in  size  and  deficient  in 
fiavor.  If  properly  practiced  it  yields  finer  fmit,  witli 
no  loss  in  total  bulk,  while  permitting  the  removal  of 
the  insect-stung  and  otherwise  defective  frait.  A  third 
requisite  is  a  constant  battle  with  inHect  enemies  which, 
if  left  free  to  act,  commit  great  ravages.  All  this  entails 
mnch  labor,  but  it  is  a  labor  that  pays.  The  apple,  for 
instance,  the  most  easily  managed  of  frait  trees,  which, 
yields  under  ordinary  methods  a  return  of  $50  to  $100 
per  acre,  can  be  made  to  yield  $200  or  $3(H).  Graiies 
and  pears  may  l»e  stimulated  to  a  yield  of  $500  per  acre, 
and  strawberries,  with  special  care  and  skill,  may  be 
forced  well  up  toward  $1,000  per  acre. 

Friht  Charactehictics.— The  apple  has  long  held  its 
own  as  the  favorite  fmit  of  temperate  climates.  While 
less  luscious  than  the  pear  and  peach,  itsurpasses  them  in 
hardihood,  ease  of  culture,  and  long-continued  bearing ; 
and  has  also  the  advantage  of  keeping  longer,  with  less 
care,  than  other  fraits,  thus  forming  a  valuable  a^ldition 
to  the  winter  fruit-supply.  This  is  difficult  or  im|>o8- 
sible  with  most  other  fruits.  None  of  the  more  Juicy 
species  will  keep,  with  the  exception  of  the  grape. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  apple  and  pear  is  that 
they  will  continue  to  ripen  after  pulling.  This  is  not- 
ably the  case  of  the  pear,  many  varieties  ot  which  ripen 
with  a  better  flavor  in  the  house  than  on  the  tree.  It 
is  a  useful  property  of  several  of  the  important  fmits, 
such  as  the  orange,  banana  and  pineapple,  which  can 
be  plucked  unripe  and  will  ripen  in  the  voyage.  Fmits 
vary  greatly  in  size,  shape,  color  and  general  appear- 
ance, and  also  in  degree  of  juiciness,  sweetness  or 
acidity,  while  iii  some  instances  they  possess  the  un- 
pleasant  properties   of  bitterness,   astringency,  pun- 


gtncy,  Ac.  The  aroma  also  varies  greatly,  being  la 
many  instances  highly  agreeable,  in  some  decidedly 
unpleasant  The  durian  of  Asia,  for  example,  whik 
ons  of  the  most  luscions  of  fhiits,  has  a  disgusting  odor- 
Nearly  every  fruit  has  some  characteristic  and  disti&- 
euishable  flavor,  there  being  thus  an  adaptation  in 
fmits  to  every  variety  of  human  taste.  In  cwDai«euc> 
they  vary  from  the  firm  fiesh  of  the  apple,  thrungb 
various  degrees  of  growing  Juiciness,  to  the  cundiiiua 
of  fhiits  which  mth  simply  reservoirs  of  delicicms  jaic¥«. 
These  Juices  vary  through  many  grades  of  sweetoes 
and  tariness,  many  of  the  trvdt  acidis  lieiug  bigfalr  val- 
uable  aa  health  preservatives,  particularly  thfiee  of  ti>» 
the  lemon  and  lime.  As  a  rule,  the  fruits  of  numuer 
and  autumn  form  a  store  of  food  si»ecially  adapted  tu 
those  seasons,  and  the  health  of  every  community  is 
likely  to  be  the  better  the  more  freely  they  consani«> 
these  grateful  gifts  of  nature.  Within  recent  yev«, 
however,  commerce  and  methods  of  preservation  hare 
rendered  it  easy  to  supply  fmits  without  regard  to  sea- 
son, soil  or  climate,  and  many  of  the  fmits  are  obtato- 
ablo  the  Tear  round,  a  fact  which  will  certainly  prove 
far  frx>m  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
FroH  Pr««erTR'tlon.  The  former  methods  of 
preserving  fhiit — in  addition  to  Uiat  applicable  to  a  few 
fruits,  of  keeping  it  In  a  ft«sh  state— were  two:  the  (ote 
being  drying  by  the  heat  of  the  snn;  the  other  the 
employment  of  preservative  agents,  such  as  acUs, 
alcohol,  salt,  sugar,  saltpetre,  Ac,  each  of  which  gave  its 
particular  fiavor  to  the  product.  In  this  latter  method 
were  produced  the  pickles,  brandied  fruits,  marmalades, 
sugared  or  candied  fruits,  Ac.,  of  old  housekeepers,  now 
much  less  used  than  formerly.  The  drying,  as  of  old 
practiced,  was  ansatisfiictory  in  results,  the  sliced  frait, 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  and  also  to  dust  ai»i 
insects,  yielding  a  blackened  and  hardened  prodnct 
that  no  amount  of  softening  and  cooking  could  restore 
to  more  than  a  suggestion  of  its  original  palatablen<«B. 
When  the  work  was  done  with  care  and  skill,  a  more 
satisftu:tory  result  appeared ;  but  at  best  sliced  and  snn- 
dried  fmit  was  never  highly  satisfisctory.  With  fnuU 
dried  whole,  such  as  grapes,  plums,  dec,  better  results 
appear,  though  oven  drying  is  now  to  some  extent 
employed  in  the  production  of  currants,  raisins,  and 
pranea.  Oven  drying,  now  generally  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  apple,  peach,  Ac,  is  far  more  rapid  than 
solar  heat  in  its  effect,  and  yields  a  prodnct  much  leea 
changed  from  the  originaL  As  first  practiced,  the  lack 
of  air  drcnlation  proved  a  defect,  the  fruit  lieing  rather 
cooked  than  dried  in  the  warm,  moist  air  of  the  chamber. 
This  difflcultj  has  been  overcome  by  placing  the  cat 
fhiit  on  trays  in  a  chamber  so  oonstmcted  that  a 
draught  of  hot  air  from  the  stove  passes  up  through  it, 
carrying  off  the  moisture  as  it  is  yielded  by  the  fruit. 
In  the  Alden  evaporating  process  the  temperature  and 
degree  of  moisture  are  graduated  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  results.  The  evaporating  chamber  is  about  20  feet 
high  by  6  feet  square,  and  Is  provided  with  an  endless 
chain,  which  carries  the  trays,  introduce  at  the  top, 
slowly  downward  to  the  bottom,  where  they  are  takeo 
out  fully  dried.  Below  there  are  a  steam  coil  and  a 
blower,  the  air  b1<>wn  into  the  chamber  ranging  from 
160^  to  195<>  F.  The  bhut  is  never  quite  dry,  it  beine 
kept  moist  enough  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying.  But  it 
is  dr>-est  and  hottest  at  the  bottom,  while  at  the  top  it 
is  reduced  in  temperature  and  laden  with  the  moisture 
which  it  has  extracted  from  the  fhiit.  Thus,  at  the  top 
the  fhiit  meets  a  warm  moist  air,  and  the  process  of 
dessicatiou  begins  slowly,  increasing  as  it  descends 
into  a  dryer  and  hotter  air;  while  at  the  bottom  the  last 
remnant  of  moisture  is  extracted,  and  the  fmit  israes 
with  little  change  in  color  and  induration  of  snrfece. 
This  method  has  been  applied  to  mauy  fraits  and  ve^e- 
tal)le8  with  very  favorable  results,  the  dried  fruit,  when 
soaked  in  water,  regaining  much  of  its  original  con- 
dition. Yet  many  look  upon  heat  as  an  ii^nrions  cura- 
tive agent — one  which  causes  a  partial  loss  of  flavor  and 
tends  to  cause  a  degree  of  fermentative  change.  To 
avoid  these  results  the  oold  blast  ^stem  has  been 
resorted  to,  the  fhiit  being  exposed  to  a  dry  air  current 
at  a  temperature  of  from  ^  to  60^  F.  This  proceu  ha* 
a  considerable  advantage  in  economy  over  the  former, 
while  the  dried  fmit  is  said  to  retain  its  native  qnalitiM 
almost  perfectly  and  to  remain  good  indefinitely.  But 
the  drying,  and  more  fully  the  curing,  processes  of 
F.  P.  hare  been  largely  set  aside  of  late  ye^rs  t»y  the 
canning  methods,  in  which  the  fmit  is  kept  in  airtight 
tin  cans  or  glass  Jara  This  method  is  applicable  to 
every  kind  of  perishable  ftKxl,  and  inquires  that  suffi- 
cient heat  should  be  applied  to  destroy  all  germs  or 
microbes  capable  of  setting  up  fermentation  or  pattt>- 
&ction.  The  can  Iteing  closed  and  rendered  air-ti|^t 
while  the  bested  state  continnee,  the  usual  causes  uf 
change  are  effectually  removed,  and  the  food  may  be 
kept  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is,  of 
course,  partly  cooked  by  the  heat  applied,  Init  its 
natural  dualities  are  aell  retained,  and  if  cooked  on 
removal  from  the  can  it  closely  resembles  fresh  cookel 
fruits  or  vegetables.  In  this  process  sugar  is  generaliv 
added  to  fmit,  but  only  sufficient  to  impart  an  agree- 
able flavor.— CbM  Storage,  The  most  recent  method  cf 
F.  P.  is  that  known  aa  oold  storage,  one  applicable  U(4 
only  to  frait  but  to  food  of  all  kinds.  In  this  the  »nl>- 
stance  preserved  is  kept  constantly  at  or  near  the  freez- 
ing temperature,  which  checks  all  change  in  its  consti- 
tution, and  yields  it  when  warmed  in  its  original  slate. 
Some  change,  however,  appears  to  have  taken  pUce. 
since  the  food  thus  kept  is  found  to  decay,  when  reston^ 
to  ordinary  temperature,  mnch  more  quickly  than  the 
unfrozen  substance.  The  various  processes  named  have 
enabled  man  to  keep  for  use  vut^  Quantities  of  Py^ 
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fToA  which  formerly  went  to  waste,  to  supply  fhiit  In 
a  more  or  leaa  frv»h  coodition  throaghout  the  year,  to 
ft-ipl  fraite  unchaugvd  to  distaut  regiuDS,  and  to  supply 
TrMrls  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  palatable  fuud 
than  they  c«>ulil  furmerly  poesoes. 
Fry,  Jambs  B^  soldier,  born  at  Carrollton,  111..  Feb.  22, 
\yil;  gradoated  from  West  Point,  and  served  in  the 
Mexican  War;  was  assistant  acijutant-general  in  1861, 
uvi  chief  uf  staff  to  Gen.  McDowell;  his  chief  service 
was  io  18SM>i,  during  which  period  he  was  provoet- 
nurshal-general  of  the  CI.  S.     Under  his  directiuu  more 
than  a  million  men  were  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the 
Federal  army,  and  over  76,(NX)  deserters  captured  and 
returned.    Was  afterward  aicijutant-geueral  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Pari  Ac,  the  South,  and  the  Atlantic ;  retired 
in  IHHl,  with  the  rank  of  brevet-nu^jor-geueral,  and  died 
July  II,  IW^. 
Frye,  Wiluam    Piebck.  LLJ).,  statesman;    born  in 
Lewitton.  Me^  Sept.  2,  1831;    graduated  at  Buwdoin 
CoUefce:  practiced  law.    He  held  various  nublic  posi- 
tions includiog  that  of  attorney-general  of  Maine;  was 
rf)rrraentative  in  the  42il  and  five  succeeding  Congresses, 
anil  elected  United  SUtes  Senator  (March,  1881)  to  All 
ibe  anexpinni  term  of  James  O.  Blaine;  was  re-elected 
in  iKKi,  18^J  and  1805. 
Fryx'ell,  Asokr*,  Swedbh  historian ;  bom  at  Hes- 
kelskog,  in  DalsUiid,  Feb.  7,  1795;  studied  at  Upsala; 
VM  ordained  as  a  pne«t,  but  from  1847  till  the  cU«e  of 
his  life  gave  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.    Author 
of  .V«miliP0/rom  Stredisk  Hittory  (Stockholm.  1832-80), 
which  Dambere<l  46  volumes  many  of  them  have  been 
tmuslated  into  the  Kun>|>ean  languages.    He  also  wrote 
OHptrocies  of  the  Sioedith  Ariatocraey.    Died  March  21, 
Iwl. 
Fn'vUlTe  Slave   Ijaw.     (ilmer.   Hut.)     A   law 
enacted  by  tlie  Congi-eas  of  the  U.  S.,  in  171)3,  or  one 
pa.<«>ed  in  18£<),  iMsed  ou  a  clause  of  Art.  IV  of  the  G>u- 
stiiation,  providing  that  a  slave  escaping    from   bin 
nuuiter  into  another  Stale  was  to  be  seised  and  restored 
t"  his  owner,  and  auy  person  aiding  in  his  flight  was  to 
It  <leemed  guilty  of  committing  a  peual  offence.    There 
va«  much  opposition  to  this  law  in  the  Northern  free 
States. 
Fuir-lmck, ».    See  Foot-ball. 
Full-blood'ed,  a.    Having  a  large  supply  of  blood. 
— 0(  pure  blood  or  extraction ;  thoroughbred. 
Fall-dr«Mi',  a.    Re«iuiriug  the  wearing  of  full-dress ; 

u,  i^Mi-drrM  occasion. 
-«.   the  conventional  Htyle  of  dress  for  court  receptions 

Of  formal  social  gatherings. 
Fal'ler,  Axdrew  S.,  horticulturist,  born  at  Utica,  N.T., 
in  l8-i8 ;  was  for  many  years  a  popular  contributor  to 
the  New  York  Weeldtf  THbun*  and  Weekly  8uh  on  horti- 
cultural topics,  and  wrote  Mveral  books  ou  the  culture 
uf  small  fruits.  Died  May  4, 1896. 
Fuller,  Gbqrgb,  figure  and  portrait  painter;  bom  in 
Deerfleld,  Mass.,  1822;  studied  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Lr>Ddon,  and  on  the  Continent.  His  Bomanff  Girl  was 
eihiMted  in  New  York  in  lK79,and  later  the  itmadrwrn; 
Km/vsd  Dytart ;  Paycht ;  Fedalma^  Ac.  His  work  was 
ricti  in  tone,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  connois- 
^arii  thoufih  nut  appealing  to  the  popular  taste.  Died 
March  21, 18H4. 
Fuller,  Mklvillr  W^bstox,  jurist,  born  at  Augusta,  Me., 
FH*.  11,  iKSii;  grailuated  from  Bowdoin  College  (1863), 
«tu<lied  Uw  at  Bangor  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
ami  liegan  practice  at  Augusta  in  IH&'i;  became  city 
••ii'itor  and  president  of  the  council  the  following 
jwr.  IjQt  resigned  these  pofdtions  and  removed  to 
^.i(1^:o,  where  lie  Sfx>n  attaine*!  a  leading  position  at 
the  liar.  Was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Siij.reme  Court  bv  President  Cleveland  (1888),  succeed- 
ius  Morrison  R.  Waite. 
Fuller,  Sa&ah  Margaret,  (Marchioness  D*0ssoli), 
reformer  and  litterateur,  born  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
May  23,  1810;  studied  with  her  distiuffuished  father, 
Timotliy  F..  after  w  hose  death  she  aided  in  the  support 
of  the  fiunily  by  teaching.  She  was  exceedingly  preco- 
ci<)ns;  philosophy,  history  and  spsthetics  were  her 
fsrorits  studies.  She  edited  The  Dial  from  1839  to  1844, 
snd  in  the  ktter  year  went  to  New  York  and  contributed 
I  WifC  series  of  articles  on  literature  and  art  to  the 
Tribune.  Her  Womam  m  tht  NkUemth  Oenhtry  appeared 
in  lb45 ;  the  following  year  she  went  to  Europe,  visiting 
Thomas  Carlyla,  and  later  proceeding  to  Rome,  where 
•he  met  and  married  Count  D'Ossoli  in  1847 ;  sailed  for 
America  with  her  husband  and  infant.  May  17, 1860; 
and  on  the  morning  of  Julv  16,  when  off  Fire  Island,  a 
borricatie  burst  apon  the  ship  and  the  three  perished  in 
thenirt 
f«ll-Jr^«llc4,  a.  (Abfol.)  Having  all  the  plvo^ 
hole*--l3  in  number— supplied  with  Jewelled  bearings 
(spplled  to  watches.) 
'■r  brin^r.  Max,  anatomist ;  bom  at  Wittenburg, 
Sutooy,  Jau.  30, 1846:  educated  at  the  Universities  of 
Jena  and  Berlin:  made  a  special  study  of  cotflogy  and 
snatomy,  and  became  professor  extnu>rdinar7  of 
anatomy  at  Heidelberg,  and  later  director  of  the  Ana- 
tomical Institute  of  Amsterdam ;  since  1888  has  filled 
"imilar  positions  at  Jena.  His  most  important  work 
if:  i'nUrmdmmgem  mr  Uorpkologi*  imd  8y$tematik  der 

Fnr'iiMl.  in  yebnuka,  a  8.  CO. ;  area,  720  sq.  m.    It  Is 

intePMcted  by  the  Republican  river.    The  surface  is 
andulaUng,  and  wsU  timbered;  the  loU  fertile  and 


adapted  for  grazing.  Cbp.  Beaver  City.  Ap.  (1800) 
9,840. 

Far'neiM,  Horacb  Howard,  critic  and  litterateur,  son 
of  Rev.  WilUam  H.  F. ;  born  In  Philadelphia  on  Nov. 
2,  1833;  graduated  from  Harvard  (1864),  studied  h»w, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  PhiUidelphia  bar  in  1859.  Mr. 
F.  has  coL'tributed  somewhat  largely  to  legal  literature, 
but  his  chief  work  has  been  the  preparation  and  editing 
of  a  variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare,  of  which  several 
volumes  have  been  published. 

FarneflS,  William  Henry,  Unitarian  clergyman  and 
author ;  born  at  Boston  on  April  20, 1802 ;  stu<li^  at 
Btiston  Latin  School,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  (1820),  and  Harvard  Divinity  School  (1823) ; 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Pliiladel- 
phia,  in  1825,  a  charge  which  he  held  until  1875,  being 
pastor  emeritus  thereafter  until  his  death,  Jan.  30, 1896. 
Dr.  F.  was  the  associate  and  close  friend  of  Emerson, 
Sumner,  Garrison,  ai  d  Lucretia  Mott,  and  an  earnest 
abolitionl^t ;  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  work,  he  wrote 
extensively,  his  favorite  theme  beins  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Jesus.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  purity  and 
strength  of  character,  universally  beloved  and  respected 
by  his  associate. 

FnrneflS,  William  Hen rt,  Jr.,  artist,  bora  in  Phila- 
delphiaon  May  21, 1828 ;  studied  in  Dusseldorf,  Munich, 
Dresden,  and  Venice,  and  established  a  studio  first  in 
Philadelphia  and  then  in  Boston,  achieving  fame  as  a 
ptjrtrait  i«inter.    Died  March  4, 1867. 

Fur'nivall,  Frederick  James,  philologist;  bora  at 
Egham,  Surrey,  EugUnd,  Feb.  4,  1825;  student  of 
University  College,  London,  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, receiving  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1846  and  M.A.  in 
184U;  founder  of  the  Workingmen^s  College,  where  he 
tanght  for  ten  years;  student  in  philology  and  organ- 
izer of  numerous  societies  for  the  publication  of  English 
texts;  honorary  secretary  of  the  Philological  Society. 
His  works  number  about  thirty  editions  of  classical 
English  texts,  several  Shakespeare  quartos  in  Ikc-simile, 
a  six-text  print  of  CcmUHmry  Tules,  and  other  invaluable 
philological  studies. 

Fa'sUB,  N.  (ZoOI.)  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs 
nearly  allied  to  Bfurex,  having  a  spindle-shaiied  shell, 
with  a  very  elevated  spire,  the  first  whorl  often  much 
dilated,  and  a  straight  elongated  canal.  The  whorls 
are  not  crossed  by  varices,  as  in  Mnrex.  Altout  100 
existing  and  300  fossil  species  have  been  described.  The 
existing  species  are  distributed  over  the  whole  world, 
living  generally  on  muddy  and  sandy  sea-bottoms  at 
no  great  depths.    In  the  cottagtM  of  Zetland  the  shell. 


Fig.  2903.— rmcn  AvnQirai  (m  tiaed  by  ttM  Sstlandan). 

generally  about  six  inches  long,  is  used  for  a  lamp,  being 
suspended  horizontally  by  a  cord,  its  cavity  containing 
the  oil,  and  the  wick  passing  through  the  canid.  This 
mollusc  is  often  dredged  up  with  oysters.  It  is  eaten 
by  the  poor,  but  is  more  generally  used  as  bait  for  cod, 
skates,  Ac.  This  genus  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Oolite,  in  which  10  species  have  been  noticed.  The 
numbers  Increase  to  36  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  to  100 
in  the  Eocene,  and  to  150  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene. 
Fnae,  ».  A  device  to  produce  explosion  at  a  distance, 
and  insure  safety  from  its  effects.  The  Aizes  for  this 
purpose  differ  widely  in  character,  in  accordance  with 
the  moving  or  stationary  condition  of  the 'explosive, 
and  the  immediate  or  protracted  time  designed  for  the 
explosion.  The  fuzes  employed  in  projectiles  are  of 
three  classes,  designatMl  as  (tms,  peretu$ion  and  com- 
binatUm.  The  first  of  theee,  the  time  F.,  is  a  case  of 
paper,  wood,  or  metal,  containing  the  ingredients  ot 
gunpowder,  combined  in  a  manner  to  produced  com- 
bustion at  a  desired  rate.  These,  being  made  of  proper 
length,  are  inserted  in  the  F.  hole  of  the  projectile,  are 
ignited  by  a  match  or  by  the  flame  of  discharge,  and 
reach  the  charge  of  the  shell,  explosive  bullet,  or  what- 
ever it  may,  be  at  a  fixed  time  in  its  flight  Tliis 
arrangement  sufficed  for  smooth-bore  guns,  but  proved 
inapplicable  to  rifled  guns,  the  rotating  device  cutting 
off  the  flame  of  discharge  f^om  the  F.  and  preventing 
its  ignition.  In  these  guns  the  shock  in  the  bore  is 
utilized  to  kindle  the  F.  In  the  **  M'Evoy  attachment " 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  was  fixed  to  the  outer  end  of 
a  time  F.,  it  containing  a  g^in  primer  loaded  with  lead, 
which  was  ignited  by  the  shock  of  the  discharge,  and 
fired  the  F.  Many  other  inventions  have  appeared, 
some  mechanical  in  operation,  some  employing  ftil- 
minates,  and  using  in  some  cases  the  shock  of  transla- 
tion, in  othan  that  of  rotation,  to  fire  the  igniter.    The 


greater  time  of  flight  due  to  the  long  range  of  recent 
guns,  has  increased  the  difficulty  of  exactly  estimating 
the  time  of  explosion,  and  researches  are  still  kept  up. 
One  F.  is  designed  to  have  the  explosion  take  pUce  after 
the  fall  of  the  shell.  A  small  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  broken  by  the  shock,  the  eecaping  acid  soaking 
through  several  thicknesses  of  slowly  absorbing  paper 
before  reaching  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
sugar  placed  within,  and  detonating  it  by  contact.— 
Peraution  iVsss.  These  are  designed  to  produce  expio> 
sion  by  the  shock  of  contact  between  the  projectile  and 
the  object  This  is  diflScult  to  effect  unless  contact  is 
made  at  a  particular  point  on  the  projectile,  and  there- 
fore is  of  little  utility  except  with  rifled  arms  or  with 
grenades  whose  motion  is  guided  by  some  device.  An 
ordinary  form  of  this  chun  of  fuses  is  a  percussion  cap 
on  a  gun-cone  placed  within  a  plug  at  the  point  of  the 
projectile,  and  igniting  bv  impact  The  fire  J*.,  used  in 
the  Civil  War  for  incendiary  shells,  embraced  a  small 
rial  ot  fhlminate  left  after  the  shock  of  discharge,  by 
an  ingenious  device,  unprotected  among  some  loose 
shot  The  slightest  impact  caused  this  to  detonate. 
Ordinarily  it  is  almost  impossible  to'produce  explosion 
by  percussion  until  the  projectile  has  buried  itself  to 
some  distance  in  the  earth,  thus  greatly  reducing  its 
destractive  effect  This  is,  however,  of  advantaga  in 
breaching  a  masonry  wall  or  penetrating  an  iron^-^ted 
ship,  since  it  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  explosion. 
In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  found  best  to  dispense 
with  fUzes  and  place  the  bursting  charge  in  a  fiannel 
bag,  so  as  to  retard  the  explosion  until  it  can  pruduca 
iU  greatest  effect  on  the  iron  plating.— CSom6tii<i<««m 
FSue.  This  consists  of  a  time  F.,  to  which  is  added  a 
device  to  cause  explosion  upon  impact  The  Splingard 
F.,  one  of  the  oldest  of  this  class,  was  formed  of  a  time 
F.  in  whose  axis  was  a  long  hollow  cone  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  open  at  the  bottom.  As  the  supporting  com- 
position is  burned  away,  this  cone  weakens  so  as  to 
break  and  admit  the  flame  to  the  interior  if  impact 
takes  place  before  the  fixed  time.  More  elal  orate  are 
the  Schenkl  fuzes  used  in  the  U.  8.  avil  War,  the 
British  Armstrong  F.  and  various  later  ones.  Combina- 
tion fiizes  are  complex  and  costly,  yet  they  are  much 
used  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  very  costly  modern 
projectiles.  Of  the  more  recent  types  are  the  Hotch- 
kiss  point  and  base  fuzes  and  the  Merriam  base  F. ;  but 
perfection  in  this  direction  is  yet  lacking,  and  room  for 
new  invention  lies  open.— Sla/ioNar|r  Eiphnre*.  In  the 
the  case  of  stationary  explosives,  as  in  mining  opera- 
tions, the  employment  of  planted  torpedoes,  Ac,  quite  a 
different  class  of  fuzes  is  necessary.  Thoee  used  may  be 
classed  as  <i'm«,  eontad  and  electrical  The  time  F.  in 
this  case  is  simply  a  slow  match,  cut  of  sufficient  length 
to  allow  the  operators  to  reach  a  iKisition  of  safety  l»efore 
the  explosion.  Various  kinds  of  matches  are  employed, 
differing  in  rapidity  of  action.  The  contact  F.  is  used 
with  torpedoes,  many  devices  for  explosion  being  em- 
ployed. In  some  a  projecting  lever  is  artanged  to  be 
moved  on  contact  with  a  ship,  set  free  a  trigger,  and 
explode  a  common  gun  cap.  Other  methods  of  explod- 
ing a  percussion  cap  are  eni|)loyetl.  and  in  one  plan  .'« 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid,  imbedded  in  chlorate  of  potash 
and  sugar,  is  arranged  to  l*e  broken  on  amtact  and 
ignite  the  torpedo  by  chemical  heat  Electrical  fuzes, 
which  are  now  larsely  used,  obviate  many  of  tlie  dis- 
advantages of  the  oUier  systems.  (Ixplosion  is  produced 
bv  the  beat  generated  by  a  thin  resistance  strip  of 
platinum  or  other  metal,  on  the  passage  of  the  current, 
wires  passing  from  the  torpedo  or  other  explosive  to  the 

5 lace  of  operation,  where  explosion  may  be  pro- 
uced  by  connecting  them  with  a  batteir.  Various 
primings,  such  as  gunpowder,  guncotton,  ac,  may  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  resistance  wires.  To  produce 
a  more  intense  shock,  a  capsule  filled  with  fulminate  ol 
mercury,  called  a  detonator,  is  employed.  These  are 
very  dangerous  to  handle,  but  in  blasting  with  modem 
explosives  their  use  is  highly  important  Of  the  varii  ns 
primings  in  use,  the  copper  fulminate  is  the  most  sen* 
sitive  in  its  action,  and  may  be  so  prepared  that  it  will 
explode  in  a  dry  atmosphere  if  the  exposed  ends  of  the 
wires  are  brashed  with  a  feather,  or  if,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  grasping  one  terminal,  an  ebonite  comb  is  passed 
through  his  hair,  the  other  teraiinal  being  insulated  in 
the  air.  With  fuzes  of  this  character  a  large  number  of 
bkst  holes  may  be  fired  simultaneously;  while  with 
other  detonators  the  explosion  of  the  successive  holes 
is  usually  not  quite  simultaneous.  But  this  substance 
is  debarfM  from  common  use  by  its  highly  dangerous 
character.  In  electrical  explosion,  the  platinum  wire  F. 
has  practically  displaced  all  others.  By  a  proper  group- 
ing of  the  explosives  and  at^ustment  of  the  battery 
power,  a  large  number  uf  holes  may  be  fired  simulta- 
neously. This  was  done  at  Hallett's  Point,  In  the  East 
River,  in  1876,  when  3,640  fuzes  were  simultaneously 
fired  by  an  electric  charge.  These  fuzes  are  used  ex- 
clusively in  submarine  mining,  and  largely  in  cannon 
of  recent  date,  and  have  even  been  adapted  to  small 
arma 
FyflTe,  Joseph.  U.  S.  N.,  bom  in  Ohio  on  July  2C,  1832 ; 
became  midshipman  in  the  U.  8.  navy  in  1847,  and 
reached  the  rank  of  rear«dmiral  on  July  10, 1894,  more 
than  half  of  this  time  being  iiassed  at  sea,  including 
distinguished  services  during  the  Civil  W^ar,  as  lieu- 
tenant-commander and  commander.  Betired  July  201 
1894,  and  died  Fobmary  25, 18M. 
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(i  The  wTenth  letter,  and  the  fifth  ooDaonant  of  thei 
f  Eogllflh  alphabet,  ii  the  third  letter  in  thoee  of  all 
n  •  the  Oriental  languages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  The 
form  of  our  O  it  borrowed  from  the  Bonmn  alphabet,  in 
which,  aa  in  all  the  modem  European  languages,  it 
stood  serenth  in  order  of  priority.  G  in  English  has  two 
sounds — gutbu-i^  and  ubUtud;  before  a,  o,  and  m,  and 
occasionally  before  •  and  e,  it  Is  the  medial  letter  of  the 
guttural  order,  as  in  gaveyjort^  muio,  and  (in  an  excep- 
tional sense)  in  gUd^  get.  The  other  suund,  which  it  poe- 
sessee  only  beft>re  e  and  t,  Is  one  of  the  medials  of  the 
sibilant  series,  having  tlie  same  sound,  in  fact,  as  j,  as 
in  (/«m,  gin.  G  in  its  proper  power,  belongs  to  the  order 
of  gutturals  k  or  c,  g,  ch,  gh ;  of  the  two  "  bare "  gut- 
turals, g  is  the  H<U  (or  medial),  and  ir  the  •harp;  while 
eA  and  gh  are  the  corresponding  aspirates. — G  as  a 
Roman  abbreviation  is  used  for  gratU,  gen*y  gaMdmm^  Ac. 
G.V.  signifies  yenio  vrbUy  G.L.  genio  loci,  and  G.P.R. 
gioria  pop%ili  Ronutni. — As  a  numeral  it  denoted  400, 
and  with  a  dasb  over  it,  4O,0U0.  On  the  French  coins, 
G  indicates  the  city  of  Poitiers,  and  in  chronology  it  is 
the  seventh  Dominical  letter. 

(Mu».)  G  is  the  fifth  sound  of  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  of  C,  and  the  eighth  sound  of  the  chromatic  scale. 
It  stands  in  propoitiou  to  C  as  2  to  3 ;  is  a  perfect  fifth 
above  C,  and  the  second  harmonic  arising  from  C  as  a 
fhndaraentai  note.  In  the  solmisation  of  Gnido  Areti- 
nos  the  note  G  was  called  Sol,  £e,  or  VL,  according  as 
the  hexachord  began  with  C,  F,  or  G.  G  m^jor  as  a  key 
has  one  sharp  at  its  signature,  viz.,  F  aharp.  G  minor 
has  two  flats  at  its  signature,  viz.,  B  JkU  and  EJIat. 

Ga,  a  prefix  found  in  the  Old  Gtothic,  and  thence  derived 
into  the  modern  languages  of  Teutonic  origin.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  Anglo-Saxon  O*  {q.  v.). 

Gaal  {gai'dl),  [Heb.,  contempt.]  Son  of  Ebed  (Judgea 
ix.  26-41 ),  perhaps  a  descendant  of  Hamor,  the  fiither  of 
Shechem  ( Gen.  xxxiv.  2-6).  He  Joined  the  Shechemites 
when  revolting  against  Ablmelech,  son  of  Gideon,  in 
flamed  their  passions,  and  led  them  to  battle,  but  was 
defeated,  and  excluded  fn>m  the  ci^. 

Gaash  (gai'dsh),  [Heb.,  tempest.]  A  hill  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  celebrated  from  Joshua's  tomb. 

GMrD,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  gabban,  to  mock,  to  scoffl]  To  talk 
idly;  to  prate.— To  impose  upon ;  to  lie. 

— n.    Idle,  silly,  or  profuse  talk. 

(Steam  Eitgine.)  The  hook  on  the  end  of  an  ecoeutrio- 
roa,  opposite  the  strap. 

G  A'  ban  .a.    A  coarse  cloak. 

GAb^Ardlne,  n.  [Sp.  gabardmoy  from  gabdn^  a  hooded 
and  close-sleeved  great-coat.  Cf.  It.  gabbaato^  L.  Lat. 
ooppa,  an  outer  garment  with  a  hood ;  more  particularly, 
the  outer  garment  worn  by  monks.]  A  coarse  frock  or 
loose  upper  garment;  a  mean  drees. 

Galy'bAtha.  [Heb.,  high  or  elevated.]  (Scrip.)  The 
name  of  a  place  in  front  of  PiUte's  palace,  whence  he 

fronounced  sentence  against  Jesus  Christ  (John  xix.  13). 
t  was  not  the  usual  Judgment-hall,  which  the  Jews 
could  not  enter,  but  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
crowd  without. 
Gab'ble,  «.  ».  [Bu.  gttbbereH^  to  Jabber.]  To  talk  £ut, 
or  to  talk  without  meaning ;  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds 
with  rapidity ;  to  Jabber. 

"  To  gabble  like  Unken  in  an  •le-hooM."— AkaJki. 

*«.  Load  or  rapid  talk  withofnt  meaning;  inartleolato 
•onnds  rapidly  ottered,  as  of  fowls. 

Ctaibliler,  n.  A  noisy  talker;  a  prater;  one  who  attars 
inarticnlate  ■onnds. 

Ctaibl»llii9,  n.  The  making  of  a  oonfosed  noise ;  rapid, 
indistinct  utterance. 

Ctalbl»roalte«  n.  (Oabbro^  the  Italian  name  of  a  rock 
composed  of  diallage  and  feldspar.]  {Mn.)  A  Tarie^ 
of  altered  Scapolite.    See  WiEMnrrx. 

OaImI,  n.  [A.  8.  m/U,  gqfid,  (h>m  pi/on,  to  gire ;  Fr. 
gaJbeOt;  It.  gabeUa,  8e€  Oatxl.]  An  exdse;  a  tax; 
an  impost, 

"  Tbs  poM*  ef  Nsplsi  are  very  hich."— iltfrffMn. 

GAnbeler,  n.  A  collector  of  taxes ;  an  exciseman. 

Gabelle,  (^o-M',)  n,  [Fr.,  probably  fh>m  the  TentjMfrsn, 
to  give.]  In  France,  this  term  was  originally  appUed  to 
any  tax  or  Impost  laid  npon  commodities,  bat  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  specially  applied  to  a  dntr  npon 
salt  This  salt-tax  was  first  established  toward  the  end 
of  the  13th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  IT.  It  was 
reiy  aneqnally  disMbuted,  some  parts  of  the  country 
being  nl together  free,  and  others  more  or  less  heaTily 
taxed :  and  hence  it  was  yery  unpopular,  and  freqaently 
gave  rise  to  disturbances.  It  was  finally  abolished  in  1780. 

Oab'erdine.  n.  Same  as  OABAanivx,  q.  v. 

Gaberlon'Ble,  11.  [Scot.]  A  beggar;  one  who  has 
no  money  to  pay  his  expenses. 

Gabll,  (gai'be-i,)  a  city  of  the  Yolsd,  taken,  about  600 
B.  0.,  by  the  artifice  of  Sextns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  who 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  inhabltanta  by  deserting  to 
them,  and  pretending  that  his  fkther  had  Ill-treated  Mm. 

Gtaib'tlan  Hoaiitaliiat  in  Oxlifumia^  a  branch  of 
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the  Coast  Bange  extending  S.  through  San  Mateo  and 
Santa  Cras  cos.,  into  Monterey  co. 

Gabln'tus,  a  Roman  oonsuL  who  made  war  in  Jndssa, 
and  reiistablished  tranquillity  there.  He  sniTered  him- 
self to  be  bribed,  and  replaced  Ptolemy  Anletes  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  On  his  return,  he  was  accused  of  re- 
ceiving bribes.  Cicero,  at  the  reouest  of  Pompev,  ably 
defended  him.  He  was  banished,  however,  and  n.  at 
Salona,  about  40  B.  c. 

GA'bion.  n.  [Fr. ;  It  gahbioru,  aug.  of  gabhiay  a  cage, 
from  L.  Lat.  gabut,  Lat.  curni,  an  enclosure,  from  oavia, 
holiow.j  (Mil.)  A  basket  or  cylinder  made  of  wicker- 
work,  open  at  both  ends,  used  in  the  construction  of  earth- 
works. These  baskets,  which  are  2  ft.  9in.  in  height,  and 
2  ft.  in  diameter,  are  thus  made:  A  number  of  stakes, 
varying  from  about  21  to  27,  according  to  the  fiexibility 
of  tiie  osiers  or  brushwood  that  aro  used  in  making  the 
&.,  are  driven  into  the  ground  at  equal  intervals  round 
the  ciroumference  of  a  circle  traced  thereon,  with  a  ra- 
dius of  11  in.,  that  the  outer  diameter  of  the  O.  may  not 
exceed  2  ft.  when  it  is  completed.  The 
willow  rods,  or  any  other  material  that 
can  be  obtained  which  is  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  are  then  twisted  between 
and  about  the  stakes,  each  successive 
layer  of  rods  being  tightly  pressed 
afpdnst  the  one  below  it  nntil  the 
basket-work  has  attained  the  requisita 
height  The  G.  is  then  pulled  up,  the 
osiers  at  the  top  and  bottom  aro  se- 
cured to  prevent  them  from  coming  out 
of  place,  and  the  ends  of  the  stakes  are 
cut  off  about  3  in.  fh>m  the  basket- 
work  at  either  end  and  sharpened.  Gabions  aro  used  in 
making  earthworks.  They  are  placed  on  end  and  filled 
with  earth  taken  firom  the  ditch  dug  out  in  flront  of  the 
rampart  They  add  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the 
mound,  by  affording  support  to  the  earth  that  is  thrown 
over  and  against  them.  When  one  line  of  gabions  is 
placed  on  top  of  another,  a  row  of  fascines  is  generally 
placed  between  them. 

GAl>lonniMle,  n.  [Fr.  See  Supba,.]  (Ma.)  A  bulwark, 
or  parapet,  chiefly  made  of  gabions. 

GA'Dle,  n.  \G9r.  giebel ;  Dan.  gavl;  Lat  ^buZiu.  a  pointed 
roof.  Cf.  Qr.  kephaUy  the  hemd.}  (Arc/i.)  The  upper 
part  of  the  end-wall  of  a  building^  the  sides  of  which 
meet  in  an  angle  and 
afford  support  to  the 
ends  of  the  rafters  of  the 
roof.  The  angle  thus 
formed  corresponds  to 
the  shape  of  the  roof;  It 
attiiins  the  greatest  de- 
groe  of  acuteness  in 
Gothic  architeeturo. 
(Fig.  1006.)  The  gables 
of  the  different  styles 
of  Gothic  architecture^ 
were  often  richly  omsrj^ 
mented,  the  wall  beingi 
raised  above  the  roof 
and  finished  with  a  co- 
pin}(  and  finial,  which 

fenerally  assumed  the 
orm  of  a  cross  in 
churches  and  buildings 
designed  for  ecclesiasti- . 
cal  purposes.  In  Eliza-' 
betban  architecture,  the  v-' 
outline  of  the  gable  was  - 
composed  of  curves  and 
angles  variously  com- 
bined, that  known  as 
the  ogee-gable  being  the 
most  common.  It  was 
often  richly  ornamented 
with  open  stonework. 
The  sloping  sides,  particularly  In  old  Scotch,  Dutch, 
and  German  buildings,  were  sometimes  finished  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  steps,  which,  in  Scotland,  were  termed 
"corbie  steps."  In  domestic  Gothic  architecture,  the 
roof  generally  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  gable- 
vrall,  and  an  ornamental  barge-board  Is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  rafters.  The  end  of  a  house  terminating  in  a 
gable  is  indifferontly  called  the  gable  or  gable-end  of 
the  building. 

GMl»le-rooC  n.  (Arch.)  A  roof  converging  to  an 
apex  in  the  manner  of  a  gable. 

Ga'ble-wlndow,  n.  (Arch.)  A  window  having  ita 
upper  end  shaped  like  a  gable. — A  window  in  the  gable 
of  a  building. 

GA'blet,  n.  (Arch.)  A  small  ornamental  gable  or 
canopy,  formed  over  a  tabernacle,  niche,  Ac. 

Gab'-locks,  n.  pi.   False  spurs  placed  on  game-cocks. 


Fig.lOM. 

8TANT0X  HAROOURT. 
(Enfland,  UUi  oentnry.) 


OAbooii%  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  W.  Aftiea,  in  mbomt 
Ut  0^  SO"  N.,  and  Lon.  9°  20^  E.  In  IMS,  thm  FreDch 
established  there  a  fortified  factory,  whoee  pop.  in  1S74 
was  about  5,000.  Here  resides  a  French  bishop,  as  well 
as  American,  English,  and  Portngaese  missionaries. 
OabrleK  (9as'6re-el.)  [Heb.,strenKthof  God.J  Anaa^ 
of  high  honor  In  the  service  of  God.  He  was  a^at  to  the 
prophet  Daniel  to  explain  his  visions ;  also  to  Zacfan- 
rias,  to  announce  to  him  the  fntore  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Dan.  viiL  16;  ix.  21;  Luke  1.  11-19).  S;x 
months  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Macareth,  to  the  Tir- 
gin  Mary  (Luke  I.  26-38). 
GAl»rlci  diannel*  a  strait  of  Terra  del  Fn^co^ 
between  Dawson  Island  and  the  mainland.  Tlais  r^ 
markable  channel  Is  about  2}4  m.  wide  at  eltb«r  end, 
but  the  shores  approach  towards  the  middle,  and  rne  to 
an  almost  perpendicular  height  of  1,600  ft.  Tb«  burri- 
cane  squalls,  or  toiU««MUot,  so  common  in  this  regioti, 
sweep  Uie  channel  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  every- 
thing before  them.  Lat  549  2S/  S.,  Lon.  70P  MT  W. 
Gabrlelle  d'Estr^ea,  b.  1671,  vras  the  <tanirhter  cf 
Antoine  d'Estrees,  40  years  grand-master  of  Mrtlll«-ry  in 
France.  Henry  IT.,  visiting  her  tather*s  chitc^a  in 
1600,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  became  his  mkitmK, 
retaining  his  affection  for  many  years,  and  enjoying  O^ 
honors  though  not  the  title  of  queen.  She  rec«iT«d  the 
title  of  duchees  of  Beaufort.  Anxions  to  legitimate  the 
children  she  had  borne  to  the  king,  she  preifd  for  a 
marriage.  But  Margaret  of  Talois  bad  nut  coiis«^trd 
to  a  divorce,  and  Snlly,  the  chief  minister,  opposed  the 
marriage  of  Gabriel le  from  reasons  of  state.  At  Easr^. 
1600,  Gabrielle  was  sent  to  Paris,  the  king  obaening  th« 
Easter  ceremonies  at  Fontalneblean.  She  vras  rb^re 
seised  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  and  bcf(»re  ffc« 
king  oould  arrive  she  was  dead.  Whether  Kbe  was  poi- 
soned is  a  question  which  remains  unanswered.  Nego- 
tiations for  the  king's  marriage  with  Marie  de  Medkis 
quickly  followed  the  death  of  Gabrielle. 

G  Al»jr«  G  AWl»jr.  n.   A  silly  person  ;  a  dunce.   (Oolloq. 

Giul,  n.  [A.  8.  gady  a  club,  a  sting.]  A  sharp-pointed 
rod  or  pricking  instrument;  a  goad,  as  for  drirlnf 
oxen. — A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel  or  iron  —  A  style 
or  graver. 

"  To  writs  with  a  gmd  of  steel."  —  Shmka. 

— Any  rod  or  stick,  as  a  fishing-rod ;  particularly  a  rod 
cut  and  trimmed  of  Ita  braneoleto  for  the  pnrpose  *>f 
whipping  children  or  of  drivinc  cattle.  (Prov.  Sng^  and 
local  U.  S.) 

— V.  n.  [From  gat,  3d  per.  sing.,  pr.  ind.  of  0.  Goth,  ga,  to 
go.]  To  walkabout;  to  rove  or  ramble  idly  or  vriUioGt 
fixed  purpose. 

"  Whaie  bars  yoo  beta  gadding  r'—SkaJta. 

— To  be  exuberant  in  growth;  to  shoot  forth  branches 
and  tendrils  in  every  direction,  as  the  vine,  the  ivj.  Ac. 

GimI.  [Heb.,  band  or  troop.]  A  son  of  Jacoband  Eilpah. 
Leah's  servant  (Gen.  xxx.  li),  who  gave  his  name  to  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  was  located  E.  of 
the  Jordan. 

— A  prophet  and  faithful  friend  of  David. 

Gaa'aboot,  n.  One  who  runs  much  abroad  iritbom 
business. 

GiulR'ineti,  an  oasis  of  the  great  African  desert  coe- 
taining  numerous  villages,  8.  of  the  main  chain  of  Tho 
Atlas.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  caravan  routea  which 
lend  to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  several  oases. 

Giulfl'ra.  {Anc.  Gtog.)  A  city  of  I>ecap<dis.  Palestine, 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  Chri&t,  and 
having  many  Greek  inhabitants.  It  lay  S.  of  the  rivrr 
Hieromax,  7  m.  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  npon  th« 
level  summit  of  a  steep  limestone  hill.  A  few  ruin?  are 
found  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  many  excavated  ton)«^  •« 
its  sides,  still  partly  occupied  as  residences,  and  wane 
springs  at  its  base.  The  country  of  the  Oaderene»  ex- 
tended to  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  and  in  the 
part  of  it  bordering  on  the  lake  occurred  the  miracle 
recorded  by  MaU.  vUi.  28,  ix.  1,  Mark  t.  1-20.  Lukt  xixL 
26-39. 

Giul'der,  n.  A  rambler;  one  who  roves  about  idly. 

CN^d'dl.  [Heb.,  my  troop.]  One  of  the  spies  sent  l»y 
Moses  from  Manasseh  to  explore  Canaan. 

Giul'dlel.  [Heb.,  God  Is  my  happlnees.]  One  of  the 
■pies  sent  fW>m  Zenubon  to  explore  Canaan. 

Giul'dlniply,  adv.  In  a  rambling,  roving  manner. 

Gad'dlsh,  a.  Disposed  to  wander  about  Idly. 

GiuI'dlshneMi,  «i.  Disposition  to  ramble  abont  idlr 

GiMl'-fly,  Bot,  Bor-ilT,  Brt»'tle-tall,  n.  {t^^::  i 
Names  common  to  many  Insects  of  the  family  (Ettrt-ije, 
q.  v.,  the  genus  (Ertru*  of  Linnssus;  divided  by  oth«^r« 
into  the  two  fiimilles  Btbanidae.,  or  Horse-fly,  snd 
(&tridtt,  or  Bot-fly.  The  name  hoi  is  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  the  lanm.  the  other  names  being  given  to 
the  perfect  insects.  The  insects  of  this  family  are  oow 
suppoiMNl  not  to  be  those  which  were  called  (Bftrut  \-j 
the  ancients,  although,  like  them,  extremely  trouMtv 
some  to  cattle.    They  belong  to  the  suborder  ZHpUra, 


GADI 


GAEL 


GAFF 
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and  are  naariy  allied  to  the  Muetdtt,  with  amall  &>Jointed 
antcniua,  and  moath  dMtitate  of  a  proboscis.  Tho  Gad- 
ilj,  or  Hor»MM>t  of  the  bone  (putta^fphaut^  or  GaatnUt 
or  (Eitrug  Ejui),  aometlmee  alio  called  the  Breese,  the 
none-fl7,or  Horae  bee,occqrs  chiefly  in  elevated^healtby 
diatricta.    It  ia  not  quite  half  an  inch  in  length,  woolly, 
with  TeUowiah-gray  head,  rusty  thorax,  abdomen,  and 
the  wmga  whlti^  with  brownish-gray  spots.  The  abdo- 
■len  of  the  female  terminates  in  a  blackish  homy  tube. 
In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  female  borers  about 
horses,  and  depoaita  her  e^gs  on  their  hairs,  yrhere  they 
remain  attached  by  a  glntinoua  substance  until  they,  or 
the  larvaBJost  emerging  fh>m  them,  are  licked  off  by 
the  tongao  of  the  horse,  their  destined  place  being  its 
stomach.    It  ia  belieTed  that  the  fly  deposits  her  eggs 
only  on  those  parta  which  are  accessible  to  the  horse's 
tongue,  seeming  to  prefw  the  back  of  the  knee-Joint, 
wh^  they  may  aometimes  be  found  in  hundreds.    The 
hrra  ia  yellowtah,  without  feet,  short,  thick,  soft,  com- 
posed of  rings  wlUch  have  a  double  row  of  short  teeth 
summnding  them ;  it  U  somewhat  acuminated  at  one 
end  — the  head;  and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  two 
hooks,  one  on  each  side,  for  taking  hold  of  the  inner 
cmt  dr  the  horse^a  stomach,  to  which  the  Bot  attaches 
itself,  and  from  which  it  deriresits  subsistence,  hanging 
in  dusters  sometimes  of  three  or  four,  sometimes  of 
more  than  one  handred.    Here  it  spends  the  winter: 
and  in  the  following  summer  it  disengages  itself^  ana 
bdng  carried  through  the  horse's  intestines,  burrows  iu 
the  ground,  and  changes  into  an  oral  black  pupa  with 
spiny  rings,  from  w^ch,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  perfect 
iawct  comes  forth.  — The  Ox-bot,  or  Ox-gadfly  ((Bstrut 
Bfp9derma  Bopu,)  also  called  Bull-bee  or  Burrel-fly,  is 
■lore  tronbleaome  than  any  species  of  Horse-bot.    it  is 
a  beantifnl  insect,  not  quite  half  an  inch  long,  and 
thicker  in  proportion  than  the  Horse-bots ;  it  has  brown, 
anspotted  wings ;  the  fkce  is  whitish,  the  crown  of  the 
head  brown,  the  thorax  black,  the  abdomen  whitish, 
with  a  broad  black  band  around  the  middle,  and  yellow 
ksin  at  the  extremity,  where  also  the  female  has  an 
OTipoaitor, —  a  remarkable  organ,  formed  of  a  horny  sub- 
stance, and  consisting  of  four  tubes,  retractile  within 
one  another,  like  the  pieces  of  a  telescope,  and  the  last 
of  them  terminating  in  Are  points,  three  of  which  are 
longer  than  the  others,  and  hooked.    By  means  of  tliis 
onan  a  small  round  hole  is  pierced  in  the  hide  of  an 
ox'i  back,  in  which  an  egg  is  deposited.    The  fly  is  rery 
^alck  in  depoaiting  her  egg,  not  remaining  upon  the 
back  of  the  animal  more  than  a  few  seconds.    Cattle 
exhibit  great  alarm  and  excitement  at  the  presence  of 
the  Oad-fly,  and  rash  widely  about,  with  head  stretched 
forward,  and  tail  atuck  out,  to  escape  from  their  tor- 
B«itor.    The  farther  ii^nry  done  by  this  insect  is  not, 
howcTsr,  usually  great;  the  larva,  a  little  pearl-white 
aaggot  (tearbU  or  vformal)^  feeding  upon  the  Juices 
bsneath  the  sklnv  canaes  a  swelling,  called  a  «oar62e, 
fcraing  a  aort  of  aac,  within  which  it  lires  and  grows, 
amid  a  kind  of  pomlent  matter  suited  to  its  appetite, 
sad  from  which  it  flnally  emerges,  leaving  a  small  sore, 
and  like  the  Horse-bot,  undergoes  its  further  transforma- 
tions in  the  ground.    By  preasure  on  the  warbles,  Bots 
Buy  be  destroyed ;  and  when  they  are  numerous,  assidu- 
ow  oiling  of  the  back  of  the  ox  is  resorted  to  for  the 
mme  purpose. — The  Sheefhbot  {Ophalemyia,0T<B$trut 
Otu)  ia  a  much  more  serious  pest  than  any  other  species, 
and  is  not  nnfreqnently  very  destructive  to  flocks.    The 
*    intact  is  smaller  than  either  the  Ox-bot  or  Horse-bot ; 


PSg.  1097.  —  SHKXP  OAD-FLT,  OR  BOT-FLT. 
•i !•"».  foil-grown  ;  ».  larra.  yoanger ;  c,  papa:  d,  the  faee  of 
tb*  pcii^et loMet.  macQificd ;  t,  perfect  inMot,  natarsl  ■lie; 
/.  perfect  l■wo^  magolfled. 

it  is  of  a  grayish  color,  with  a  large  head  and  yellow  face, 
sod  ia  most  abundant  in  damp  situations  and  woody  dis- 
^cts.  It  is  to  be  seen  chiefly  in  the  months  of  June  and 
jQly.  Sheep  exhibit  great  alarm  when  it  approaches 
them,  and  seem  to  seek,  by  keeping  their  noses  close  to 
the  ground,  and  by  incessant  motion  of  their  feet,  to 
kwp  it  from  entering  their  nostrils.  It  is  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep  that  this  fly  deposits  its  eggs ;  and  tho  Ur- 
▼»,  when  hatched,  make  their  way  into  the  maxillary 
and  frontal  sinnsea,  causing  great  irritation  in  their 
progress,  and  feeding  upon  the  Juices  there  until  they 
»w  ready  to  change  into  the  pupa  state,  in  April  or  May 
«f  the  Ibllowing  year,  when  they  And  their  way  again 
throuKb  the  nostrils  to  the  ground. 

^■••I  Hy,  in  MitMouri,  a  post-offlce  of  Barry  co. 

«•  dldap,  n.  pL  riAt.  aadus,  a  cod-fish.]  (Zo5L)  A  family 
or  malacopteiygious  fishes,  including  the  Cod  and  its 
•iiwa.  They  are  easily  known  by  the  position  of  tho 
^tral  flns  under  the  throat,  and  the  pointed  character 
of  those  fina.  The  body  is  long,  rather  compressed, 
jod  covered  with  small  soft  scales.  The  head  is  scale- 
•*••> 'yes  lateral ;  jaws  and  anterior  part  of  the  vomer 
'^'™bed  with  several  ranges  of  unequal  teeth;  the 


gills  large,  7 -rayed,  and  opening  laterally;  a  small 
beard  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  Jaw.  Most  of  the  speciex 
have  the  dorsal  fin  contained  in  two  or  three  bundles; 
they  have  also  fina  behind  the  vent,  and  a  distinct  caudal 
fin.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  live  in  cold  or 
temperate  seas,  and  furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fli*h  obtained  in  Bngland  and  America.  Their  productive 
powers  are  very  great ;  and  the  numbers  in  which  they 
exist  in  some  parts  of  the  ocean  is  perfectly  incalculable. 
The  principal  genera  are  Gadtu^  or  Morrhua^  the  Cods ; 
Merlangut^  the  Pollacks,  including  the  Cudden  or  Coal- 
flsh;  Jferlticttu,  the  Whitings;  and  Xoto,  the  Burbots. 

Oadlta'nlAii,  a.  TLat.  ffoditanugt  Trom  Oades,  Cadla.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Cadiz  in  Andalusia,  Spain. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cadis. 

Oiul'liiiir*  n-  [A.  8.  gad.  a  goad  or  sting.]  A  gadder  — 
A  boss  on  the  knuckle  of  a  gauntlet   (Also  called  gad.) 

Oa'dold,  n,  (ZoSl.)  A  name  of  the  family  Gadid^  q.  v, 

—a.    {ZoBL)    Relating  to  codfishes,  or  Gadidm. 

Oad'olintte,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  varying  widely  in 
its  crystala,  and  physical  and  chemical  characters,  found 
principally  near  Fahlun,  Sweden.  It  has  a  vitreous 
lustre,  black  to  greenish-black  color,  and  sp.  gr.  4-4*5. 
Comp.  ffilica,  oxides  of  beryllium,  iron,  yttrium,  and 
cerium,  and  lime. 

Oa'dor,  (Sierra  de,)  a  mountain-chain  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  ranging  nearly  parallel  with  the  Sierra  Ne- 

_  vada.  J[t8  highest  point  is  nearly  7,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Oada'den,  in  AVL,  a  thriving  town,  cap.  of  Etowah  oo., 
63  m.  y.K  of  Birmingham.    Pop.  (1897)  about  6,000. 

Oadsden,  in  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Georgia, 
iireo,  about  55U  sq.  miles.  Biven.  Apalachicola,  C)ck- 
lockonee,  and  Little  rivers.  Bwrfacty  uneven ;  toU^  fer- 
tile.    Oip.  Quincy.    Ptrp.  (1890)  11,894. 

OiulMlen,  in  Bouth  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Bichland 
co^  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  0>lunibia. 

OaoMleD,  in  3>wi«s«ae,  a  post-village  of  Crockett  oo, 
76  miles  N.E.  of  Memphis. 

Gad*s~IIlll,  an  eminence  ofEngland.co.  Kent,  3  m.  W. 
of  Rochester.  It  has  been  immortalized  by  Shakspeare. 
who,  in  the  2d  act  of  his  Henry  IT.,  makes  it  the  scene 
of  a  fkmous  rencontre  between  Prince  Henry  and  Fal- 
staff.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  novelist,  had  a  country- 
seat  here,  where  he  died,  in  1870. 

Oa'dos,*!.    [L.  Lat.,  codfishJ    (ZoSL)    SeeOADiDA 

Gad'WAll,Giidwell,n.  (Trom ^od and  taej/.l  (ZoOl.) 
The  Anat  ttreperoj  a  duck  wnich  inhabits  the  N.  and  £. 
parts  of  Europe. 

Gael,  (jgdle,)  n.  sing.  ApL  A  Scottish  Celt  or  High- 
lander. —  An  Irish  Cielt. 

Gaelic  (or  Erse)  l4uiiroace  and  Idteratare, 
(gaU'Uk.)  The  language  spoken  by  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  ia  termed  by  them  the  Gaelic ;  but  the  name 
freouentlv  given  \o  it  by  the  Lowlanders  is  Erse,  or 
Ersh,  evidently  a  corruption  of  Irish.  It  is  a  dialect  of 
that  great  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages  termed  the 
Gwyddelian  or  Gaelic,  and  to  which  belong  also  the 
Irish  and  Bfanx,  or  tliat  spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
According  to  Dr.  Prichard,  the  Celts  are  of  eastern 
origin,  belonging  to  the  grisat  Indo-European  family. 
They  arrived  before  the  Teutons  trom  the  regions  on  the 
Oxus,  and  from  Media,  and  penetrated  through  the  Allo- 
phylic  races  along  the  aouthem  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
at  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  hiatoric  data.  At  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Celtic  was  the  language 
generally  spoken  in  W.  Europe.  The  dialects  of  the 
Celtic  still  spoken,  besides  the  three  already  mentioned, 
are  the  Welsh,  and  the  language  of  Brittany;  while  the 
Cornish,  another  dialect,  though  not  now  spoken,  is 
preserved  in  books.  The  three  dialects,  the  Irish,  the 
Scottish-Gaelic,  and  the  Manx,  approach  each  other  so 
nearly  as  to  form,  in  fact,  but  one  language,  the  peculi- 
arities which  distinguish  them  from  each  other  not  being 
sufBciently  broad  or  vital  to  constitute  either  of  them  a 
distinct  language.  The  differences  between  the  spoken 
language  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  and  the  Irish  exist 
partly  In  the  pronunciation,  partly  in  the  grammar, 
and  partly  in  the  idioms.  In  the  vocabulary,  also, 
there  are  considerable  differences,  as  where  words  now 
obsolete  in  Irish  are  still  used  in  the  Scottish-Gaelic, 
and  others  are  used  in  a  different  sense.  There  are 
also  marked  differences  in  the  language  as  spoken  in 
different  parts  of  the  Highlands;  and  a  native  of  Suther- 
land has  some  difllculty  in  understanding  one  of  the  S. 
districts  of  Argyle.  The  Gaelic,  which,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  has  retained,  in  a  considerable  degree,  its  orig- 
inal purity,  is  copious,  bold,  and  expressive.  It  derives 
no  assistance  fron>  the  languages  either  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  fW»m  which  it  differs  in  its  structure  and  forma- 
tion. Having  afllxes  and  prefixes,  it  greatly  resembles 
the  Hebrew,  particularly  in  the  inflections  of  its  nouns 
and  verbs.  In  Ireland,  too.  the  Gaelic  spoken  in  the 
different  parts  varies ;  and  the  difference  is  very  marked 
between  that  spoken  in  tho  N.  and  S.  pitrts  of  tho 
island.  The  Scottish  Highlands  and  the  N.  of  Ireland 
were,  at  an  early  period,  inhabited  by  the  same  race  or 
races, and  an  iutiniatft connection  snbsiMt'd  between  the 
two  countries.  For  nearly  fonr  centuries,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  to  nearly  tho  middle  of  the  16th 
cent.,  according  to  Mr.  Skene,  "  there  was  not  only  a 
close  political  connection  between  the  W.  Highlands 
and  islands  and  Ireland,  but  the  literary  inflnence  was 
equally  close  and  strong;  the  Irish  sennachies  and  iwirds 
were  heads  of  a  school  which  included  the  W.  Ulch- 
lands,  and  the  Highland  sennachies  were  either  of  IHi<h 
descent,  or,  if  of  native  origin,  resorted  to  bardic  schools 
in  Ireland  for  instruction  in  the  language  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  their  art."  A  powerful  influence 
must  thus  hare  been  exercised  upon  the  langunge  and 
literature  of  the  Highlands,  which  must  have  become 
by  degrees  more  and  more  assimilated  to  that  of  Ire- 


land. The  written  and  cultivated  tangnage  of  thu 
Highlands  thus  came  to  be  Mentical  with  that  of  Ire- 
land ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Skene,  we  have  no  reaaon 
to  conclude,  on  that  account,  that  there  was  not  a  ver- 
nacular Gaelic  which  preserved  many  of  the  indepen- 
dent featiirea  of  a  native  language,  and  existed  among 
the  people  as  a  spoken  dialect.  The  introduction,  how- 
ever, of  the  Reformation,  in  the  16th  cent.,  gnve  rise  to 
a  religions  literature,  which,  commencing  in  the  writ- 
ten, or  Irish-Gaelic,  gradually  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  country,  and.  ac- 
companied by  the  preaching  of  the  clergy  in  the  ver- 
nacular dialect,  tended  to  preserve  and  stereotype  the 
language  spoken  in  the  Highlands  in  its  native  form 
and  idiom.  The  first  printed  book  in  Gaelic  was  a  tnins- 
lation  of  the  forms  of  prayer  issued  by  John  Knox,  and 

{Printed  at  Edinburgh,  1567.  The  second  was  a  trans- 
ation  of  Calvin's  Catechism,  published  along  with  an 
English  edition,  in  1631.  In  1650  the  Presbyterian  synod 
of  Argyle  took  up  the  work  of  issuing  translations  into 
Gaelic  of  the  metrical  Psalms  and  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
1690  the  flrst  Bible  was  published  for  the  use  of  the 
Highlands.  All  these  works  were  in  the  Irish  orthog- 
raphy and  Irish  dialect,  the  last  being  simply  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Irish  version  of  the  Bible,  with  a  short  vo- 
cabulary. Tlie  flrst  work  published  in  Scottish-Gaelic 
was  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Vnamvert^.  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Macfarlane  in  1750,  who  in  1753 
also  published  the  Psalms  in  Scottish-Gaelic.  In  1767  the 
first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  published 
in  the  Scottish  dialect ;  and  in  1783,  a  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  undertaken  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating Christian  knowledge  in  Scotland,  and  com- 
pleted in  1787.  In  1816  a  committee  of  the  best  Gaelic 
scholars  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  effect  an  improved  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  whole  being  published  in  1826.  The 
earliest  specimens  of  Scottish<<3aelic  poetry  are  pre- 
served in  a  collection  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
cent.,  by  Sir  James  Macgregor,  Ticar  of  Fortingall  and 
Dean  of  lismore,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Advocate's 
Library  in  Edinburgh.  A  selection  from  it  has  recently 
(1^62)  been  published,  with  transIaUona,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M'Lauchlan,  and  an  Introduction  bv  Mr.  W.  F. 
Skene.  Some  of  the  poems  are  in  pure  Irish,  others  in 
pure  Scottish-Gaelic,  and  others  in  a  mixed  dialect,  in 
which  the  one  or  the  other  idiom  predominates.  The 
MS.  is  one  of  no  mean  literary  value,  as  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  much  controverted  subject  of  ()ssian's 
poems.  **  It  contains  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  Ossl- 
anic  poems,  extending  to  upwards  of  2,600  lines :  nine 
directly  attributed  to  Ossian,  two  to  Farris,  or  Fergus 
Filidh,  and  one  to  Caolte  McRonau,  the  three  bards  of 
the  Peine;  two  to  Allan  McRuadrig,  and  one  to  Gillie  Gal- 
ium Mac  an  Olla,  bards  hitherto  unknown :  and  eleven 
poema,  Ossianio  in  their  style  and  suldect.  to  which  no 
author's  name  is  attached.**  It  is  thus  clear,  *'  that  the 
characters  introduced  into  Mscpherson's  poems  were 
not  invented,  but  were  really  the  sul^ects  of  tradition 
in  the  Highlands,  and  that  poems  certainly  existed 
which  might  be  called  Ossianic,  as  relating  to  the  per- 
sons and  eventa  of  that  mythic  age;"  and  ** that  Mao- 
pherson  had  used  many  such  poems  in  his  work,  but  by 
joining  separate  pieces  together,  and  by  adding  a  con- 
necting narrative  of  his  own,  had  woven  them  into 
longer  poems,  and  into  the  so-called  epics."  The  Dmn's 
collection  affords  a  fitlr  specimen  of  the  poetic  literature 
in  the  HighUnds  of  Scotland  before  the  fall  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  the  introduction  of  the  prindplea 
of  the  Reformation.  — Ref.  The  Highlanderg  rtf  Scot- 
land; thtir  HUtory,  Origin^  and  Antiquitif*.  by  W.  P. 
Skene,  1837.  Alao,  Mr.  Skene's  Introduction  to  the  Book 
qf  the  Dean  of  Lismort,  1862. 

Ga^ta,  {gd-ai'ta,)  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  CJaserta,  at  the  end  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  kingdom,  forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  gulf 
to  which  it  gives  its  name ;  4  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mola  di  Gai<ta, 
41  N.W.  of  Naples,  and  72  S.E.  of  Rome.  The  town  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  keys  of  S.  Italy,  being  strong  fh>m 
its  natural  position,  which  art  has  taken  advantage  of. 
Its  port,  which  has  7  fkthoms  water,  though  not  the 
largest,  is  one  of  the  safeat  and  beet  in  Italy.  O^  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  trade.  This  place  is  very  ancient  It  be- 
came the  residence  of  many  Roman  patrician  fitmllies; 
and  Cicero  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Anthony,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  After  the  fidl  of  the  W.  empire,  it 
had  a  republican  form  of  government,  at  the  head  of 
which,  however,  was  placed  a  duke,  acknowledging  the 
temporal  suzerainty  of  the  Pope.  In  1436,  it  was  taken 
by  Alfonso  T.  of  Aragon ;  and  ainco  then  belonged  to 
the  crown  of  Naples  until  1860.  In  modem  times  O. 
has  been  repeatedly  besieged ;  the  last  siege  of  note  was 
in  1806,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In 
Nov.,  1860,  it  withstood  a  siege  of  several  weeks  (as  the 
last  Btronffhold  of  Francis  II..  king  of  Naples,  who  had 
sought  refuge  within  its  walls)  by  the  URtioual  troops 
commanded  by  Gen.  Cialdini.      Pnp.  17,978. 

Ga^ta,  (Gulf  oC,)  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
lying  in  Lat  41©  N.,  Lon.  13°  40^  E. 

Gaffer,  n.  [A.  S.  geftrt,  a  companion ;  possibly  by  ab- 
breviation for  godfather^  or  gTandfaitwr.'\  A  term  of 
respect  anciently  applied  to  an  elderly  person  in  humble 
life,  which  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a  term  of 
familiarity  or  contempt. 

"  For  gafw  Treadwell  told  at,  br  the  bra, 
KxceMlve  •oirow  ia  exocedlnc  wry."— Oa^r- 

Gaffle,  n.  [A.  S.  gafflue ;  Dan.  gafd ;  Oer.  gabd.  Ct. 
W.  gafi,  a  fork.]  An  artificial  spur  with  which  cocks  are 
heeled  when  set  to  fight  a  match  or  main.  —  A  steel  con- 
trivance for  bending  crossbows. 
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Fig.  1098. 
A,  Gaff;  B,  Oaff-toptaUTard;  G,  I 
D,  Sheet;  E,  Oaff-topaail. 


€tell«  n.  [Fr.  gafft^  an  iron  book  used  for  pnUing  the 
InrKer  settpflsh 
oil  boftrd.  Gf. 
Oael.  gaf,  a 
hook.]  A  light 
pole  with  a 
iMM-bed  iron 
head,  used  for 
apeariug  fish 
as,  a  salinoD- 
gaf.^An  ar- 
tidcial  spur 
put  on  a  cock 
when  set  to 
fight. 

(yaui.)  A 
kind  of  boom 
(Figure  1008) 
«n\pIo7ed  in 
small  ships,  as 
yachts,  c  u  t- 
ters.  Ac.,to  ex- 
tend the  upper 
edges  of  those 
■ailswhich  are 
secured  to  the 
masts  bj 
hoops  or  lao- 
i  n  g  s,  and 
which  are 
nsnallyex- 
tended   by  a 

boom  below ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  mainsails  of  sloops, 
brigs,  and  schooners. 

Gatf-top'sall,  n.  {yaut.)  A  light  sail  set  OTer  a  gaff, 
the  saU  being  spread  by  it;  (see  Fig.  1098.) 

Gfkff,  V.  a.  [A.S.  eteggian^  to  lock,  shut  fiist,  fh>m  caiy, 
a  key.]  To  stop  the  mouth  of,  by  thrusting  into  the 
throat  something  that  shall  allow  breathing,  but  prerent 
speaking;  to  silence ;  not  to  allow  freedom  of  speech  to. 
— ^To  cause  to  retch  with  nausea;  to  superinduce  an 
effort  to  Tomit 

— V.  n.  To  heare  with  nausea. 

— n.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  and  throat  to  hin- 
der speaking;  a  muzzle.  —  Any  mouthful  that 
the  stomach  to  heare  in  an  effort  to  vomit. 

Ga'yas,  or  Oioab,  an  African  tribe.    See  Bbkoukla. 

OafT®,  {gaij,)  n.   JTPr.  gagf. ;  Eng.  wage ;  L.  Lat.  gadium^ 

for  Lat.  vadium^  from  ra<,  vadit^  bidl,  surety.]  A  pledge 

or  pawn ;  something  laid  down  or  given  as  security. 

"  Nor  without  fcvM  to  the  needy  lend."— Ahm^. 

—Something  thrown  down  as  a  challenge  to  combat,  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  one  who  accepts  the  challenge. 
"  There  U  my  pa^  the  manual  leal  of  death."— Skat*. 

— Any  instrument  used  to  measure.    See  Gauob. 

{^'aut.^  The  number  of  feet  that  aship  sinks  in  water. 
— also,  tne  position  of  one  ship  in  regard  to  another; 
as,  "  to  have  the  weather-^aye,  or  the  lee-^TO^."  Woreestn'. 

— v.a.  [Yr.gager.]  To  bind  by  pledge,  caution,  or  security ; 
to  engage. 

— ^To  measure.    See  Qauok. 

Gagre,  Thomas,  general,  commander>in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  of  North  America,  and  the  lust  governor  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  English  government.  Shut  up 
in  Itostou  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  &.,  whom  Con- 
gress had  declared  a  public  enemy,  caused  martial  law 
to  be  proclaimed.  After  the  affair  at  Bunker  Hill,  he 
was  forced  to  emimrk  for  England,  where  he  D.  1787. 

Gaffe*  in  Ndnutka^  a  S.B.  co.,  borderinc  on  Kansas; 
aroa^  864  sq.  m.  Riven.  Big  Blue  river,  ana  some  smallet 
streams.  Surface,  diveixifled ;  $oU,  fertile.  Cap.  Beatrice. 
Pop.  (1887)abtMit41,00(). 

Gaff'er,  n.    A  QAuoEn  (q.  r.). 

Gaffe' town,  in  Michujtm^  a  po6^village  of  Tnacola  oo. 

Gaffe'town,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  cap.  of  Queen's 
CO.,  on  the  St.  John's  River,  about  28  m.  S.8.  of  Fred- 
ericton. 

ClAff'ff^i^f  *>•    One  who  gags. 

Gaff'ffle,  V.  n.  [Dut.  gagelen ;  Oer.  gackem.  See  Gacku.] 
To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose. 

"  May  fftt  geeee  gaggle  with  melodious  voioe."  —  Khtg, 

CUlff'-tOOtll,  n.    A  tooth  that  projects. 

Gaff'-tOOtliecl,  a.    Having  projecting  teeth. 

Gan'nlte.  n.  {Mm.)  A  zinc  spinel.  Lustre,  vitreous  ; 
color,  dark  green  to  black;  sp.gr.  4-4*6.  Oomp.  Alu- 
mina 61'3,  oxide  of  zinc  38-7.  The  name  automolite 
was  first  given  to  this  mineral  from  the  Greek  automalo$, 
a  deserter,  from  the  fact  of  the  zinc  occurring  in  an 
unexpected  place.    Occurs  at  Franklin,  N.  J. 

Garetjr,  n.    Same  as  Gatktt,  q.  v. 

Galllae,  (gaVyak,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn,  cap. 
arrond.  on  the  Tarn,  12  m.  S.S.W.  of  Alby.  Man/.  Casks, 
hats,  leather,  brandy.  Exp.  Wines,  of  which  good,  strong- 
bodied,  deepncolored  growths  are  produced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,   fbp.  8,617. 

Gallllarde,  {gal'yard,)  n.  [Fr.  gaUlarde  ;  It.  gagli- 
arda.]    A  lively  dance,  of  Italian  origin.  See  Galua&d. 

Galljr,  adv.   Same  as  Gatlt,  q.  v. 

Gain,  V.  a.  [A.S.  gynany  gewinnan ;  Fr.  gagner^  to  win, 
to  acquire ;  Ger.  gewinnen.]  To  get  as  profit  or  advan- 
tage ;  to  acquire;  to  obtain ;  as,  to  gain  a  livelihood.  — 
To  obtain  by  superiority  or  success;  to  procure;  as,  to 
gain  a  name. — To  receive,  as  honor.  —  To  obtain  or  re- 
ceive, as  anything  good  or  bad.  —To  draw  into  one's  in- 
terest or  party ;  to  win  to  one's  side;  to  conciliate.— 
To  reach ;  to  attain. 

"  To  gain  the  timely  Inn."—  5Aaft«. 

«^-«.  n.  To  have  advantage  or  profit ;  to  grow  rich ;  to  ad- 
vance in  interest  or  happiness.  —  To  encroach ;  to  ad- 


vance on;  to  come   nearer  by  dagrMs;   to  advance 
eloaer ;  to  get  ground. 

"  Bo  on  the  land,  while  here  the  oeeaa  gmtma."  -«  /Vpe. 

—To  prevail  against,  or  have  the  advantage. — To  obtain 
influence  with. 

•«  My  behavior  had  gatited  oa  the  emperor."  —  JMA. 

^-Hi.  [Fr.]  Profit ;  interest ;  lucre ;  emolument ;  benefit ; 
overplus  in  computation ;  anything  opposed  to  loss. 

— {W.  ^n,  a  mortise.1  (Arch.)  The  bevelling  shoulder 
of  a  ioist  or  other  ttmbw. 

Gatn'ableyO.  VFr.  gagnabU.}  That  may  be  procured, 
attained,  or  reached. 

GainaSf  (gai'i-nat,)  a  Goth,  who  became  a  general  in 
the  Roman  army  under  Arcadius.  He  put  Kutropius. 
the  fitvorite  of  that  emperor,  to  death,  also  the  prefect 
Ruflnns.  Cansinghimself  to  be  appointed  commander  of 
the  cavalry  and  Roman  infantrv,  he  governed  the  weak 
Arcadius.  At  length  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state, 
he  took  up  arms,  was  defeated,  and  perished  by  the 
hands  of  the  Huns,  with  mhom  he  had  sought  an  asy- 
lum, 400. 

Galn'er,  n.  One  who  obtains  profit,  interest,  or  ad- 
vantage. 

Gaines,  in  Ne»  Tork^  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Orleans  co.    Pop.  (1890)  2,U7U. 

Gaines,  in  Penneylcama,  a  post-township  of  Tioga  oo. 
Pop,  (1890)  1,187. 

Galnee'boro,  in  Kir^tnto.    See  Bio  Lick. 

Galnesboronffh,  in  Tenneeeee,  a  post-vilUge,  cap.  of 
Jackson  CO.,  ou  ttie  Cumb«rland  river,  aliout  73  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Nashville.    Pop.  (1897)  about  600. 

Galneeborouffh,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fred- 
edck  CO.,  about  l.'iO  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  RichmuuU. 

Gaines  Cross  Roads,  in  Viroinia,  a  poet-village  of 
Rap|iahannock  co.,  about  120  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Gaines'  I^andinff,  in  ArkaneaM,  a  post-village  of 
Chicot  county. 

Gaines*  Mill  (Battle  or).  See  Chickahomint  Ritxe. 

Gaines*  Station,  in  MidUgau,  a  post-village  of 
Geiieisee  county. 

Gaines' town,  in  Alabama^  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co. 

Gaines' viile,  in  Alabama,  a  )iost-village  of  Sumter 
CO.,  ou  tlie  Tombigbee  river,  alMUt  64  m.  W.  S.  W.  of 
Tuscaloi^a.    Pop.  (1890)  1,017. 

Gaines' vi lie,  in  Arkaneae,  a  post-village  of  Green  co., 
aliout  l(i5  m.  N.  E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Galnes'ville,  in  Florida,  a  city,  cap.  of  .\lachua  co., 
70  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  JacksonvUle.    Pop.  (1890)  2,790. 

Galnes'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hall  co.,  on 
the  Chattahoochee  river,  63  m.  N.  £.  of  Atlanta.  Pan 
(1890)  3,202. 

Galnes'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  postofflce  of  Allen  co. 

Galnes'ville,  in  Mi»*itnppi,B.  poet-vill.  of  Hancock  co. 

Gaines' ville,  in  Miaaouri,  a  post-tuwn,  cap.  of  Ozark 
CO.,  about  70  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Springfield. 

Galnes'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Wyoming  county,  about  46  miles  £.  S.  E.  of  the  dty 
of  Buffalo.    Pop.  (1890)  2,160. 

Galnes'ville,  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Polk  co.,  on 
M.,  K.  &  T.  and  G.,  C.  &  8.  F.  B.  Ra.,  285  m.  N.  E..of 
Austin ;  has  brick  and  ice  factodes,  flour  and  planing 
mills,  foundry,  soap  and  broom  works,  &c.  Jiop.  (1897) 
about  7,900. 

Galnes'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  poet-village  of  Prince 
William  CO..  about  35  m.  W.  of  Alexandria. 

Gain'fkll,  a.  Profitable ;  advantageous ;  advancing  in- 
terest or  liappineAs ;  lucrative;  arlding  to  wealth  or  es- 
tate; as,  a  gainful  purchase,  gainful  care. 

Gain'ftilly,  adv.  With  increase  ofwealth;  profitably; 
advantageously. 

Oain'fnlness,  n.    Profit:  advantage. 

Gain'inffS,  n.p/.  Acquisitions  made  by  labor  or  suc- 
cessful enterprise;  gainx. 

Gain'less,  a.    Unprofitable ;  not  bringing  advantage. 

Galnlessness,  n.  Unprofitableness;  want  of  ad- 
vantage. 

Gain'*pain,  n.  [Fr.  gagner,  to  gain,  and  pain,  bread.] 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  sword  of  a  mercenary 
a  bread-gainer ;  a  bread-winner. 

Gainsay',  v.  a.  [A.S.  gean,  ongean,  against,  and  teg- 
gan,  iecgan,  to  say.]  To  contradict ;  to  oppose  in  words ; 
to  deny  or  declare  untrue  what  another  says ;  to  coU' 
trovert ;  to  dispute. 

"  Speeohei  whioh  gaintag  one  another."  ^  Hooker. 

Galn'sajrer,  n.  One  who  denies  what  is  alleged ;  an 
oppoeer. 

Galns'boronffli,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape  and 

S>rtrait  painter,  was  b.  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  1727. 
e  grew  up  a  lover  of  nature,  and  be»in  early  to  draw 
and  paint.  About  1741  he  went  to  London,  received 
some  instruction  from  Gravelot,  an  engraver,  and  Hay- 
man,  the  painter,  and  after  four  years  married  and  set- 
tled at  Ipswich.  In  1774  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  rose  to  the  highest  reputation  as  a  ]M)rtrait-painter, 
and  was  the  fHend  and  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  member^of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  often  careless  In  his  drawing,  and  produced 
some  of  his  finest  effects  in  landscape  by  rough  scratches 
and  suggestions  which  look  like  chance-work.  But  his 
pieces  charm  by  their  truth  to  nature,  their  simplicity 
and  purity.  Among  his  most  pleasing  landscapes  are, 
the  Cottage  Door,  Market  Cart,  Ttoo  Boyt  and  Fighting 
Dog»,  and  the  Woodman.    D.  1788. 

Gains'boronffh,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  Trent,  117  m.  N.  by  W.  of  London.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

'Gainst,  prep.    Contr.  of  Aoaikst,  q.  v. 

GairTowl,  n.  A  large  bird ;  tne  auk  or  penguin. 

Galr'isll,  Gar'lsh,  a.  [A.S.  gedro,  ready,  yart^  l^m 
gegyrian,  to  clothe,  to  adorn ;  Ger.  gar,  done,  drewpd. 


ready.]    Gandy;  showy;  fine:  affectedly  line;  tawdrj; 
**  A  gatrith  flag."  ( JShaks. )  —  Extravagantly  gay  ;  fii sbty. 

Galr'lsllljr,  Gar'lsbljr,  ado.  Gandlly;  inaabowy 
manner. 

Galr'lsliness,Gar'lsliness,  it.  Gaadincaa ;  flo«ry  -. 
ostentatious  show.  —  Flighty  or  extravagant  Joy,  or  os- 
tentation. 

Gait,  n.  [A.S.  gan,  to  go ;  gat,  a  gate  or  door.]  A  walk- 
a  march;  a  way. 

"  They  kept  on  thdr  gaU."  ~  S^maer. 

— Manner  of  walking  or  stepping. 

"  Oreat  Jono  oomet,  X  know  her  bj  her  gmU."  <—' SkmJtm. 

Galt'er,  n.  [Fr.  guitrt,  a  spatterdash.]  A  oorering  of 
cloth  or  leather  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  leg  and 
ankle,  fitting  closely  to  the  shoe. — A  sort  of  blgii  shoe 
covering  the  ankle-joint. 

— V.  a.    To  dress  with  gaiters. 

Chains,  or  Caius,  (gavyus,)  an  oninent  Roman  lawyer. 
author  of  a  valoable  body  of  legal  institutes,  w  hich 
formed  the  basis  of  the  more  celebrated  Institutes  c^ 
Justinian.  The  work  of  Cains  was  long  lost,  bnt  a  mo- 
tilated  manuscript  copy  was  discovered  io  1816  by  Nie- 
buhr,  and  by  the  patient  labor  of  several  Gennaji  9chc^ 
ars  the  difficult  ti^k of  decipheringit  waa  acoomi'lisbed, 
and  the  work  was  published  in  1820.  Gains  ia  ra|^>oeed 
to  have  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century. 

Gains.  (Script.)  I.  A  Macedonian  who  accompanied 
Paul  in  his  travels,  and  whoae  life  was  in  d&OfEVT  at 
Ephesns,  (Act*  xix.  29.)  — 11.  A  Corinthian  coo  vert  of 
Paul,  who  hospitably  entertained  the  apoatle  wbile  ta- 
iloring at  Corinth,  (i?om.  xvi.  23;  1  Om-.i.  14.) — ILL 
Of  Derbe ;  an  attendant  of  Paul  from  Corinth,  in  his  last 
Journey  to  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xx.  4.)— The  third  efiiatle 
of  John  is  addressed  **  to  the  well-beloved  Oaioa,"  whoee 
character  for  hospitality  comports  well  with  that  of  IL 
above.  The  name  was  a  common  one  whererer  tbe 
Romans  lived:  and  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  more  than 
one  or  two  different  individnals  of  this  name  are  spokm 
of  in  Scripture. 

Gal,  Gall.    Abbreriationi  for  gallon,  or  paUams. 

Ga'la,  n.  [Fr.,  feast  or  entert«nnient :  iL,  ornamectii, 
finery;  Sp., court-dress,  court-day.  The  word  was  in- 
troduced into  Sp.  from  the  Arab,  chalaah,  festive  dreaa, 
a  robe  of  honor  J    A  show ;  pomp :  festivity :  a  fSte. 

Gala,  or  Oala  Watir,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  tbe 
8.  of  Midlothian,  or  Edinburghshire,  and  emptying  into 
the  Tweed  near  Galashiels. 

Galac'tle,  a.  [Or.  gala,  galak  tot,  milk.]  Of  or  belon;^- 
ing  to  milk :  lacteal.— Obtained  from  milk;  lactic— Of.  or 
belonging  to,  the  galaxy,  or  milky  way ;  as,  the  ffaloetie 
circle,  galactic  poles. 

Galac'tlne,  n.  [See  Scpba.]  (Chem.)  A  milky  and 
waxy  substance  obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  BroMimwn 
galactodendron,  or  Cow-tree,  of  S.  America. 

Galae'tite,  n.  (Min.)  [Gr.paki,  Milk,  from  Ita  niilky 
color  when  immersed  in  water.]  Same  as  Natkoute,  qjn. 

Galaet4Mlen'dron,  n.  [Or.  gala,  galaktot,  and  deta- 
dron,  a  tree.]    (Bot.)    See  Brobikum. 

Galaetom'eter,  n.    Same  as  Lactoxxtxk,  a.  v. 

Galaetoph'afflst,  n.  [Or.  gala,  milk,  and  pha^ein, 
to  eat.]    One  who  lives  upon  milk. 

Galaetoph'affons,  a.    Living  on  milk. 

Galaetopll'orons,  a.  [From  Or.  gala,  and  ph^rein, 
to  produce.]  Tending  to  increase  the  secretion  of  milk ; 
milk-producing. 

Galae'topolet'ie,  a.  [From  Or.  gala,  and  pmniko^  * 
capable  of  producing,  fh>m  poidn,  to  make,  or  produce.] 
Increasing  the  fiow  of  milk. 

— n.  A  substance  that  increases  the  secretion  or  flow  of 
milk. 

Gala'ffa.  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belongincr  to 
France ;  Lat.  10°  29'  60"  N.,  Lon.  66°  46'  £.  Cocoa-nuti 
abound,  and  oil  is  exported. 

Gala'ffO,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  small  qnadnunanoos 
animals,  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  A^ 
rica,  and  subsisting 
chiefiv  on  insect  food. 
They  have  great  eyes ; 
large  membranous 
ears,  which  double 
down  when  at  rest; 
hind  limbs  of  a  dis- 
proportionate length;  I 
and  a  long  and  tufted  ^ 
tail.  The  best  known 
species  are  the  Grkat 
Galaoo  (Oalago  crat- 
Micaudaim),  which  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit ;  and  the  Sm- 
EGAL  Galaoo  (Galago  Sen^falensi*),  or  gum  aninaal  of 
Senegal,  the  sise  of  a  rat.  They  make  nesU  in  tbe 
branches  of  trees,  and  are  a  fkvorite  article  of  food  ia 
Senegal. 

Galan'ara.  Galan'ffal,  n.    See  Maraitta. 

Chklan'tlils.  (J/ytA.)  A  servant-maid  of  Alcmena^wboaa 
sagacity  saved  her  mistress  great  pain  at  the  birth  of 
Hercules,  and  defeated  the  plots  of  Juno.  She  wm 
changed  by  Lucina  Into  a  weasel,  and  condemned  to 
bring  forth  her  young  by  the  mouth,  in  great  snffsiiu. 
See  Alomkxa. 

Galana'ffos.  or  Galllpaffos,  a  gronp  of  islands  ia 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  abt  200  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of  Peni, 
consisting  of  7  small  and  6  large  islands,  of  which  Albe- 
marle, the  largest,  has  a  length  of  60  m.,  by  a  breadth 
of  16.  The  whole  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  aboaad 
in  lava  deposits,  interspersed  with  fertile  oases.  Tor- 
toises and  turtles  abound,  and  the  islands  are  f^uented 
by  Immense  flocks  of  sea-birds.  They  are,  (br  the  mctt 
Mrt,  uninhabited,  and  were  discovered  bv  the  Spaniaids. 
The  G.  Ue  near  the  equator,  between  Lon'  9a9Kad9aPW. 
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«aU■'Ulal^l».  [Qr.  gala,  wnk,  amthot,  flowr.]  (Boe.) 
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llaliMlUeiiy  {jfdlrct-MhWt^^  a  mann&ctnring  town  of 

ScotlADd,  situated  partly  In  the  co.  Selkirk,  and  pertly  in 

that  of  Roxburgh,  on  both  lidee  of  the  Gala.  27  m.  SAB. 

of  Kdinborgh,  and  6  from  Melroee.    It  in  pictureequely 

located,  and  hae  manufactaree  of  woollens,  flanneU, 

tUokeu,  plaida,  stockiuga,  ahawla,  and  leather.    Pof. 

Gala'ta,  a  laborb  of  OonatAiiTUiopLi,  q.  v. 

«aUt«a,orOalmUi»a,(^'a^a.)  {Mitk,)  A  tea- 
njmph,  dbuighter  of  Nereoa  and  Doris.  She  was  pae- 
eiuiuitely  loved  by  the  Cyclop  Polyphemus,  whom  she 
tTMUd  with  disdain,  while  Ads,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily, 
et^ycd  her  unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of 
tbeM  two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cyclop,  who  cnuhed  his  riral  to  atoms  with  a  piece  of 
rock,  while  he  sat  in  the  bosom  of  OaUtasa.  Oalataa 
vw  iocoDsolable  for  the  lose  of  Ads,  and  as  she  could 
not  restore  him  to  life,  changed  him  into  a  fountains- 
See  Aat. 

ChtUitla,  fga-lafshe^t)  <^  country  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Pbrjiba,  the  Ifazine.  Cappadoda,  and  BIthynia.  It  re- 
ceire<i  iu  name  fh>m  the  Uauls,  who  migrated  there  nn- 
(W  Brennos,  some  time  after  the  sacking  of  Rome. 
Here  St.  PaoI's  labors  were  encceesfhl  in  preaching  the 
Chri«tl«n  religion. 

^^•la'tlAii,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

—a.   An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Galatia. 

^^•la'tUiBS,  (St.  Paul's  Bpistu  to  thb.)  (Script.)  One 
of  the  canonical  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  writ- 
ten, as  Li  generally  supposed,  about  the  year  a.  d.  67. 
It  i«  said  at  the  end  to  have  been  written  Arom  Rome, 
hat  this  is  generally  believed  to  be  incorrect.  The  au- 
thenticity of  the  epistle  itself  has  nsTer  been  called  in 
qaestion,and  is  fi«quentiy  cited  by  the  apostolic  and 
oth«r  early  fathers.  Two  Journeys  of  the  apostle  to 
0«l4tia  arr  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Hmti  prutMbly  after  the  second  of  these  that  the  epistle 
▼ss  written.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  Judaizing 
teachers  api>ear  to  liave  come  among  them,  preaching 
**  another  gospel  *"  than  that  of  Christ,  and  to  whom  they 
v«re  Kivini;  heed.  These  teachers  also  endeavored  to 
Mbrert  the  apostle's  authority,  by  attacking  his  char- 
•cter,  and  aaserting  ttiat  he  was  not  divinely  appointed. 
PmI,  therefore,  in  his  epistles  proceeds  to  controvert 
these  errors.  He  vindicates  his  character,  and  asserts  his 
dirioe appointment  and  the  truth  of  what  he  had  taught 
them,  declaring  that,  *•  thouKh  wo,  or  an  angel  from  hea- 
^so,  preach  any  ether  gospel  unto  you  tlum  that  which 
**  have  preached  unto  yuu,  let  him  be  accursed."  He 
thw  proceeils  to  point  out  the  relationship  of  Judaism 
to  (%ri4tianity,  lh.it  they  are  now  no  longer  under  the 
isv  but  nnder  faith,  bdng  made  the  children  of  God 
throQgh  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  exhorU  them  to 
«tan-l  fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
utb  msde  OS  free.''  and  not  to  be  **  enUngleU  again  with 
wo  yoke  of  boodugtf.**  He  also  exhorts  them  not  to 
jvlfll  the  lost  of  the  flesh;  but  to  be  led  of  the  spirit, 
tw  fmit  of  which  ii  love,  joy,  peace,  Ac  The  number 
<»  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  rery  numerous  — 
»n>ong  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Luther,  Winer, 
Rfckert,  D«  Wette,  and  Alford. 

*»«i*M  na,  or  8t.  Piktro  iw  G alatdta,  a  town  of  8.  Italy, 
P«J)v.Otranto,  13  m.  S.  of  l-ecce;  pop.  9,118. 
"?•••'■•*  » town  of  8.  Italy,  pror.  Otranto,  9  m.  N.E. 
«^^0*nipoli;  «,p.  tf,,K)0. 
***5*J«\  or  GalacB',  a  seaport-town  of  Moldaria,  on 
!u  o  ■  °*'*^  ^^  the  Danube,  between  the  confluence  of 
th*  Sewih  and  the  Pi  oth  with  that  river,  80  miles  W. 
of  Its  Snlina  mouth ;  Lat.  «<>  24'  N.,  Lon.  2S9  K  It  is 
•0  ill-bnllt,  squalid  place,  but  poss««ses  a  good  harbor,! 
iJik  ».  *****  opening  of  the  trade  of  the  Danube  in  I 
•  ?-!**  "'**™«  «n  important  commercial  emporium ; 
■M  with  Ibrail  (9.  r.)  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  rast  j 
Jpwjtries  traversed  by  the  Danube  from  Hungary  to 
«•  Buck  Sea.  Exp.  Grain,  tollow,  wool,  butter,  sUves,  i 
bSI  Vu**  '^'"•'  **'•  ^^^Hf-  Soap,  candles,  smoked  I 
h^iTL??'"*  ^^'  ^'  *•■■  regular  steam  communication 
J?w,wlth  Constantinople  and  Vienna.    Pop.  estimated 

^?,*^*«-    [Fr,  gaiazu;  Gr.  kuUoit  galaxioM,  the! 
5JJYdrcle,from  gala  galaktot,  mUk.J   (AMtron.)  See; 


Gal^bttv  SntTitn  Sulpiciub,  a  Boman  emperor,  whot— A  township  of  La  Porte  00. 


-Aw 


■•semblagu  of  splendid  persons  or  things;  as,  a 


P«^  of  beauty  or  wit. 


was  descended  fh>m  the  ancient  Ikmlly  of  the  Sulpicii. 
He  was  successively  prsBtur,  pro-consul  of  Africa,  and 

B>neral  of  the  Roman  armies  in  Germany  and  Spain, 
e  retired  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  Nero;  but  the 
Qrrant  having  issued  an  order  for  his  death,  Galba  re- 
Tolted  against  the  emperor  in  68,  and  Uaul  declaring 
for  him,  Nero  killed  himself.  Galba  gave  himself  up  to 
the  government  of  favorites,  and  he  was  slain  by  the 
prsBtorian  band,  who  had  proclaimed  Otho  in  his  stead, 
A.h.09. 

GAlba'niuii,  fi.  [Lat.]  A  fetid  gum-resin  used  in 
medidne,  int<aiially  as  an  anti-qtasmodtc,  and  externally 
as  a  stimulant  and  discutient  application  to  tumors  and 
chronic  swellings.  It  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  masses  of 
a  brownish-yellow  color,  more  or  less  translucent  and 
shining.  It  has  a  peculiar  bahnunic  odor,  and  an  acrid, 
bitter  taste.  It  is  uncertain  from  what  plant  it  is  de- 
rired.  Spedes  of  at  least  4  diffwent  genera  have  been 
suggested  is  its  source  by  diiferent  writers.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chdbenah  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  trans- 
lated galbanum  in  the  English  Bible. 

Gale,  n.  rA.8.  gvUan,  to  roar;  Qer.jUhtjOKUngi^  basty, 
sudden.  Cf.  Erse,  pal,  a  blast  of  wind.]  A  wind  not 
tempestuous,  yet  stronger  than  a  breese;  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  air ;  a  gust 

**  What  happy  ools 
Blows  70V  from  Padua  here  to  oldTeroaaT"— 'Akafes. 

— A  breexe;  a  light  current  of  air. 

"  Winds  of  gentlest  gmU."  — Jfittea. 
(NauL)    When  used  without  quallflcation.it  signi- 
fles  a  Tenement,  tempestuous,  or  destmctlTe  wind;  a 
■torm  of  wind. 

(Bot.)    See  MrmiCA. 
•9.  n.    (Naut.)    To  sail  rapidly ;  to  bowl  along. 

Gale,  lu  ITiscoNsiN,  a  township  of  Trempealeau  00.  Pop. 
(1«95)  1,810. 

Galea,  n.    [Lat,  a  helmet.]    (Antiq.)    A  Greek  hel- 
met (rig.  194);  a  light casoue  or  head-piece;  a  morion 
cominx  down  to  the  shoulders,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  called  the  Imecola,  and  the  upper  part  the  crista  or 
crest    It  was  originally  made  of  skins,  though  in  more 
advanced  ages,  of  brass  or  polished  iron. 
(^Bot.)    The  upper  lip  of  a  labrate  flower  (Fig.  194). 
lOtol,)    A  senus of  Echinltes ;  same  as  Galieitu, q.  v. 
(Anat.)    The  innermost  of  the  enreloping  membranes 
of  the  foetus. 
(Surg.)    A  kind  of  bandage. 

GaleaSyti.   SameasGALLXASS,^.  v. 

Ga'leate,  Ga'lkatkd,  o.    [Lat.  gaUatus,  pp.  of  galeare. 
to  cover  with  a  helmet,  from  gakOy  helmet.]    Covered 
as  with  a  helmet 
(Bot.)    Having  a  flower  like  a  helmet,  as  aconite. 
(Zoifl.)  Furnished  with  feathers  on  the  head,  which  in 
shape  appear  as  a  helmet 

Gale'ura.  n.    (Bot.)    Same  as  Txph&osia,  q.  v. 

Ga'len,  ur  Gale'nas,  Ci.Atn>iD8,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
bmted  physidans  of  ancient  time*,  was  bom  at  Perga- 
mus,  in  Asia,  in  181.  After  studying  philosophy  and 
general  literature,  he  travelled  through  Egypt  and  other 
countries  in  the  Ea<»t  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  med- 
ical and  anatomical  knowledge.  On  bis  return,  he 
practised  four  years  in  his  native  city,  and  then  went  to 
Rome,  but  was  driven  from  thence  by  tiie  intrigues  of 
his  Jealous  rivals,  who  attributed  his  success  to  magic 
From  Rome  he  returned  to  Pergamus;  but  was  re- 
called by  a  spedal  mandate  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurellus,  who,  on  quitting  Rome  to  make  war  on  the 
Germans,  conflded  to  Galen  the  care  of  the  health  of 
his  son  Commudus.  The  place  and  time  of  his  death 
are  uncertain ;  but  ho  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Rome, 
in  about  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  A  part  only  of  his 
very  numerous  ¥rritings  has  been  preeenred ;  but  even 
that  iMtrt  forms  5  folio  Tolumes,  and  affords  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  practical  and  theoretical  skill.  The  sys- 
tem of  Galen,  which  was  the  first  theoretical  system  of 
medicine,  was  based  on  the  physical  doctrines  of  Aris- 
totle: it  admitted  no  chemical  preparations  as  medi- 
cines, but  only  organic  substances.  ^The  views  of 
Galen,"  says  Liebig,  **  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  disease 
and  the  action  of  remedies,  were  regarded  during  thir- 
teen centuries  as  impregnable  truths,  and  had  acquired 
the  entire  iufallibility  of  the  articles  of  a  religious 
creed.  Tlieir  authority  only  ceased  when  chemical  sci- 
ence advancing  made  them  no  longer  tenable.  Soon 
after  Luther  burnt  the  papal  bulls,  Paracelsus  burnt 
at  Basle  the  works  of  Galen.**    D.  abt  206. 

Galen^  in  A'ew  Fork,  a  township  of  Wayne  coun- 

ty. 
Gale'na,  Galenlte,  n.     [Fr.  gaUne;  Lat  gaUna; 
from  Or.  ^a/cne,  truoquillity.J    (Jnn.)    Native  sulphide 
of  lead  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  the  cube  and  its 
secondaries.  Lustre,  metallic ;  color,  pure  lead-gray.  8p. 

fr.  7*26-7-7.  Oomp.  When  pure,  sulphur  13-4,  lead  86*6. 
t  is  the  most  atiundant  ore  of  lead,  and  occurs  In 
veins  and  beds  both  in  crystalline  and  nncrysulline 
rocks.  Immense  deposits  of  it  exist  in  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  All  O.  contains  more  or  loss 
silver,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  rich  in  silver  that  it  is 
worked  nlmoAt  entirely  as  an  ore  of  that  metal. 
Gale'na«  in  IttimoU,  a  dty,  the  cap.  of  Jo  Daviess  co., 
on  Fevre  River,  aUiut  6  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Mississippi,  and  13:i  miles  W.N.W  uf  Chicago.  O.  is 
peculiarly  built  upon  the  slope  rising  from  the  river, 
many  of  the  streets  communicating  with  each  other 
by  flights  of  stairs.  The  city  owed  its  former  remark- 
able prosperity  to  the  rich  mines  of  lead  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Pbp.  (1890)  5,636. 
Galena,  in  hdMna,  a  post-village  of  Floyd  oo>  about  8 
miles  W.N.W.  of  New  Albany. 


Gale'na*  in  MurvtoNd,  a  pott-town  of  Kent  00.,  about 

30  miles  E.  of  Baltimore. 
Galena,  in  Jtfissoari,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Stone  co  on 

the  James  river,  about  36  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 
Galena*  in  JVe^rasAa,  a  post-«)fflceof  Hayes  00. 
Galena,  in  Ar«i<ada,apost-vilUgeof  Landeroo.,abont70 

miles  N.  of  Austin.    Gold,  silver,  and  lead  are  mined 

here. 
Galena,  in  Okh^  a  pott-village  of  Delaware  00.,  about 

20  milet  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 
^A  village  of  Scioto  co.    The  P.  0.  it  Bardbc. 
Galen'le,  Galen'leal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing 

or  consisting  of  galena.— Having  reference  to  Galen, 

the  physida    or  to  hit  theoriet  tt  to  the  treatment  of 


Ga'lentom,  n.    The  doctrines  put  forth  by  Galen. 

Galenlste.  n.pi.  (EccL  Hist.)  A  religious  sect,  a 
branch  of  Waterlandians,  Mennonltes.  or  Anal»aptitti, 
which  arose  in  the  17th  century.  Thdr  founder  was 
Galen  Abraham  Haan,  pastor  of  a  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion in  Amsterdam,  a  man  of  great  penetration  and 
eloquence,  who  was  disposed  to  lav  much  more  stress 
upon  practice  than  faith,  and  held  that  all  who  acknowl> 
edged  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  led  holy  and  virtuout  lives,  ought  to  be  recdved  into 
their  communion. 

( Jfed.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  those  who  adhered  to 
the  svstem  of  Galen,  more  particularly  as  opposed  to 
the  chemical  school.  The  former  ran  much  upon  mul- 
tiplying herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  compodtion,  which 
they  usuallv  prescribed  in  the  form  of  tinctures  or  ex- 
tracts; while  the  latter  dealt  chiefly  with  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  professed,  by  means  of  various  chemical 
processes  or  operations,  to  extract  the  virtues  or  essences 
out  of  them  into  a  very  small  compass. 

Galenoce'ratite,  a.  (Min.)  SameasPHotoum^^.v. 

Galeopitli'eens.  n.    {ZoSL)    See  Fltimo-lbjidr. 

Galeop'sls,  n.  [Lat,  fkt>m  Gr.  galiopsis.]  (BoL)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacftst^  including  the  IISMP 
Nbttli,  q.  V. 

Galeo'ta  Point,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  W.  IntUes ;  Ut  10°  9*  N.,  Lon.  6OO  69'  W. 

Gale'ra,  a  river  of  Braxil.in  the  prov.of  Matto-Grotso, 
unites  with  the  Onapore  shout  60  mUes  N  JI.W.  of  ViUa- 
bella.    Now  called  the  MATTo-GROtso. 

Galera.  a  peninsula  and  cape  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  C  ih 
ombia,  28  m.  N.E.  of  Carihagena;  Lat  10^  61'  N.,  Lon. 
750  25'  W.    Tt  bounds  a  small  hi^  of  the  same  name. 

Galerle'nlateva.  [LaL  gaUrieulum^  Bdng  covered, 
as  with  a  hat  or  other  head-drees. 

Gal'erltea,  n.  [Lat  ^^,  a  helmet]  (Gfol.)  A  genua 
of  fossil  sea-urchins,  abounding  in  the  chalk  formation, 
and  from  their  shape  popularly  known  as  "  sugar- loaves.** 
The  shell  is  high,  more  or  less  conical,  and  oblong-oval 
at  the  base,  narrowing  towards  tlie  hinder  part  These 
helmet^haped  echinltes  can  be  found  in  the  chalk  clifis 
near  Margate,  England,  with  little  trouble. 

Gale'rlns,  Caius  VALXuns  Maximiancs,  a  Boman  em- 
peror. Entering  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  he  rose 
to  the  highest  ranks  by  his  bravery,  and  was  adopted  by 
Diocletian,  who  gave  him  his  dauRhter  in  marriage.  He 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  ^,  and  n.  in  311.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  cruel  dispodtion.  and  during  hit 
reign  the  Christians  suffered  great  persecution. 

Gales,  in  Sonth  Dakota,  a  flourishing  township  of  Aurora 
countv. 

Galeer  bnrv,  in  fOiaois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Knox  co.  abt  166 
miles  W.S.H .  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of  two  excellent 
colleges,  and  contains  some  handsome  ediflces;  has  a 
flue  local  trade.    Fop.  (1897)  about  18,000. 

GalesbnriT,  in  Jowa,  a  pos^viIUge  of  Jasper  00. 

GalesbnriTy  iti  Mkkk/tm,  a  post-village  of  Knlan  ftzoo 
CO.,  about  13U  m.  W.  of  Detroit    Pdp.  (1894)  702. 

Gales*s  Ferrjr,  in  Qmneetieut^  a  poet-vill«ge  of  New 
London  00^  about  46  miles  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

Gales'Tllle,  in  MaryUmd,  a  small  vilkge  of  Anne 
Arundel  00.,  on  West  river,  aboift  12  milee  S.  by  W.  of 
Annapolia 

Gales  vllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
CO.,  37  miles  N.E.  of  Albany.    Now  Middle  Falls. 

Gales vllle,  in  Oregon,  a  pos^vUUge  of  Douglas  co., 
about  32  miles  S.  of  Boseborg. 

GalesTllle,  in  IRsconsta,  a  pus^village  of  Trempealeau 
CO.,  about  16  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Winona.    Pop.  (1«95)  874. 

Gale^Tllle,  in  ^eto  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Ulster  ca 

Galla'ee»,  n.  pi,  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,.al1iance 
OinchonaUs,  consisting  of  10  genera  and  320  species] 
common  weeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  also  in  the  high  mountainous  districts 
of  Peru,  Chili,  and  Australia.  The  order  has  the  follow- 
ing characters: — Herbaceous  plants  with  whorled  ex- 
stipulate  leaves  and  angular  stems.  Calyx  superior,  with 
the  limb  4-6-lobed  or  obeolete:  corolla  monopetalous, 
4-d-lobed,  regular ;  stamens  epipetalous,  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  lobes  of  corolla,  and  alternate  with  them, 
ovary  inferior,  2-celled,  with  one  solitary  erwt  ovule  in 
each  cell;  styles  two;  fruit  2<elled,  iudeliiscent  with 
one  erect  seed  in  each  cell;  albumen  homy.  The  Oa- 
Hacfte  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  color- 
ing-matter in  their  roots.  (Sec  Rubia.)  Some  have  val- 
uable medicinal  properties.  —  SeeOAUUM. 

Galla'no,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  Lat  61°  9'  N.,  Lon.  128°  T  W, 

Gall'cla,  a  prov.  of  Spain,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
Iberian  peuiusnia,  lying  between  Lat.  4P  62"  and  42° 
47'  N.,  and  between  Lon.  1^  17'  and  9°  14'  W.  It  Is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Portugal,  and 
£.  by  the  Spanish  provs.  of  Leon  and  Asturias.  Arta, 
16,897  sq.  m.  Due  The  country  is  in  general  very  monik> 
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tainooa,  being  intenected  by  the  braochef  of  the  Atturian 
mouDtaini,  wbich  wpimite  at  the  Sierra  de  Peflamarella, 
and  form  three  rauge«  mnoing  W.8.W.  and  8.8. W. 
through  the  proriuce;  nnmeroiui  fertile  valleje  being 
intersticed  here  and  there.  Bivert.  Minho,  8il,  and 
Ulla.  The  coast  of  O.,  eepedally  on  the  W.  side,  is  ab- 
rupt and  much  indented,  forming  numerous  capee  and 
bayi.  Of  the  former,  capee  Orte^  and  llnieterre  are 
beet  known ;  of  the  latter,  the  bays  of  Ferrol,  Cornnna, 
Betanioe.  Pontevedra,  and  Vigo.  CKtm.  Moist,  but  healthy. 
Prod.  Wine,  wheat,  maixe,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes. 
The  sweet  chestnut  grows  abundantly,  and  may  be  Justly 
called  the  bread  of  the  Gaiicians,  as  it  constitutes  their 
common  and  &Torite  food.  Min.  Copper,  lead,  tin,  an- 
timony, white  marble,  and  Jasper.  Manuf.  Coarse  wool- 
lens, linens,  and  sail-cloth.  Anchory  fiiihing  is  exten- 
siTely  engaged  in.  The  GaliciHUS  are  esteemed  the  most 
honest  aud  industrious  of  the  Spnuiah  peoples,  and  make 
the  best  soldiers  In  the  Spanish  army.  Language.  Old 
Castilian,  mixed  with  Low  Latin.  BA.  Div.  O.  is  subdi 
Tided  into  4  nrovs..  via.,  Lugo,  Corunna,  Orense,  and 
Pontevedra.  Chief  Touma.  Coiuuna  (the  cap.),  Saiitiaffo 
de  Cumptietela  ( the  ancient  cai*.)    Pop.  ( 181)5 )  iMJOl  ..5( lO 

Oalleia  and  Iiodomerim  (ga4uh'ya,)  (Kinodom 
OP.)  a  province  of  the  AuittriRn  empire,  forming  itH  N.E. 
portion,  between  4,7°  W  and  b(P  b(y  N.  Lnt,  and  18°  MX 
and  20°  SO'  E.  Lon.  The  name  Galicia  is  derived  from 
the  Polish  Halicz,  rh  Lodomerin  i«  from  Wladimir^  both 
being  ancient  principalitieii,  furming  a  part  of  ttie  pres- 
ent prov..  which  also  incliidos  the  territories  of  Poland 
which  fell  to  Austria  in  the  various  partitions  of  ttiat 
country,  and  the  Bnkowlna,ce«ied  by  the  Turks  in  1774. 
This  prov.  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
which  sepanites  it  from  Ilnngary ;  on  the  N  W.  it  is  sep- 
arated from  Prussia,  the  State  of  Cracow,  and  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  by  the  Vistula ;  on  the  N.  and 
N.E.  it  is  open,  and  has  no  well-defined  boundary ;  the 
east  frontier  towards  Volhynia  is  formed  by  the  river 
Podhorce,emptying  into  the  Dniester.  A  range  of  heights 
divide  the  B^kowina  from  the  Turkish  part  of  Moldaria. 
^rra.  Including  the  Bukowina,  84,367,  sq.  m.  Surface. 
Mountainous  in  the  S.,  hilly  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  N., 
and  most  extensive  portion,  a  continuous  plain.  Riven^ 
dc.  Vistula,  San,  Dug,  Pruth,  Dniester,  Ac. ;  innumer- 
able ponds  or  smnll  sheets  of  water  chequer  the  face  of 
the  country.  Soil.  On  the  whole,  very  fertile.  Prod. 
Cereals,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  source  of  wealth,  and  cattle-breeding  is  also 
extensively  purMued.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  lead, 
zinc,  marble  and  alabaster,  rock-crystal,  and  several  va- 
rieties of  precious  stones.  Siilt  in  found  in  almost  inex- 
haustible quantities.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  glass, 
salt,  Ac.  Chief  townt.  Lemberg  (oip.  of  Galicia),  Czer- 
nowits  (cap.  of  Bukowina),  Sauibor/.,  Wisnieiz,  Stanis- 
lawow.  Ac.    Pnp.,  including  the  Bukowina,  6,548.844. 

C(allelaii«  (ga-lith'yan,)  a.  [Sp.  galieiano.X  (Oeog.) 
Pertaining  to  Galicia,  a  prov.  of  8^n,  or  to 'Galicia,  a 
kingdom  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

— n.  A  native  of  Spanish  Galicia.  (GaUigan  Is  also  used.) 

CHallen,  in  Michigan^  a  small  river  of  Berrien  co.,  en- 
ten  Lake  Michigan  at  New  Bnflalo. 

—A  post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  about  14  m.  W.  8.W.  of 
NiW    Pop.  mU)  1,238. 

Oal'inrl'^i'f  in  Ohio^  a  post-oflloe  of  Guernsey  oo. 

OalliiriiiA'iil,  JoHH  A^TH0!(T,  and  Wiluam,  brothers, 
were  B.  in  London  in  1796  aud  1798  respectively.  They 
are  well  known  as  the  proprietors  and  directors  of  the 
English  d:iily  newspaper  issued  at  Paris  under  the  title 
of  Qalignani't  Messenger,  and  as  the  publishers  of  many 
valuable  works.  The  Messenger  was  established  in  1814 
by  their  father,  who  opened  an  English  publishing-house 
at  Paris  in  1800.  After  his  decease,  In  1821,  the  Messer^ 
get  assumed,  under  the  management  of  his  sons,  a  more 
important  position.  The  principal  object  of  this  well- 
known  Journal  is  the  advocacy  of  cordial  relations  be- 
tween France  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English-speaking 
nationalities  on  the  ether.  The  brothers  Q.  support  at 
their  own  expense  an  hospital  in  Paris  for  distressed  and 
invahd  Englishmen.    John  died  1873 ;  William  died  1882. 

eallle'an,  n.  TLat.  QaXiUKUt.\  {Oeog.)  A  native  or  In- 
habitant of  Galilee,  a  city  of  Judsui. 

(Ecel.  Hist.)  One  of  an  ancient  Jewish  sect  named 
after  Judas  the  Ganlonite,  who  resisted  the  Roman  tax 
established  by  Qyirinus,  and  rebelled  at  various  inter- 
vals, till  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus,  a.  d.  70. 
Eliazar,  the  grandson  of  Judas,  after  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem, retired  with  960  followers  to  a  strong  fortress, 
where  they  were  exterminated.  — Christ  and  his  disciples 
were  also  called  Galileans.  {Matt.  xxvi.  69,  aud  Mark 
xiv.  70.) 

•—a.  Belonging  or  baring  reference  to  Galilee. 
Oalilean  telescope.    See  Telkscopb. 

Galilee,  {gdVe4e.)  [Heb.  gaW,  a  circle  or  circuit]  The 
name  originally  applied  to  adistrict  in  the  N.E.  of  Pales- 
tine, and  N.  of  Samaria,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee.  The  former,  which  included  the  half-tribe  of 
Manassoh,  bore  the  name  of  *'  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles," 
so  called,  it  is  presumed,  because  it  contained  the  de- 
scendants of  many  of  the  natives  whom  the  tribe  had 
saved  from  the  sword  when  taking  possession  of  tlieir 
country.  The  other  half  was  situHted  on  the  farthest 
northern  verge  of  Judea,  was  flat,  fertile,  and  productive, 
yielding  corn,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  was  peopled  by  the 
tribes  of  Asher,  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  Issachar.  O. 
was  t>ounded  on  the  N.  by  Syria,  and  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon ;  on  the  S.  by  Samaria ;  on  the  E.,  by  the  Jor- 
dan ;  and  W.,  by  Phoenicia  and  the  Mediterranean.  As 
the  cradle  of  Christianity,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting spot  in  the  East,  if  not  in  all  the  world.  Here 
was  situated  ^a/Areth,  where  Jesus  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated ;  the  Jordan,  where  he  received  baptism,  and  on 


whoM  banks  he  began  his  ministry;  here  lay  Gana. 
where  the  first  miracle  was  performed ;  there  nestled 
Capernaum,  in  a  little  bay  of  the  Lake  Tiberias,  where 
he  raised  the  young  man  to  life ;  farther,  tlie  hills  on 
whose  side  he  delivered  the  exhortation  called  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  Yonder,  Tabor,  where  his  disciples 
saw  the  mystery  of  his  Transfiguration.  In  fact,  every 
mile  of  ite  land  and  coast  bears  the  deathlens  footprinta 
of  the  Redeemer's  Journey  on  earth.  The  natives  of  this 
somewhat  remote  prov.  were  held  In  great  contempt  by 
the  Jews  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  both  of  Judea  and 
Israel,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  and  simplicity — 
being,  in  fact,  a  colony  of  fishermen,  simple  in  their  na- 
ture, and  hardy  and  honest  in  their  liv<4;  indeed,  to  mark 
their  contempt  of  the  new  devotion,  the  Jews  called  all 
the  followers  of  Christ,  and  of  his  doctrine,  by  the  con- 
temptuous name  of  GalUeans.  Galilee,  at  the  present 
day,  forms  a  part  of  the  govt,  or  pashalik  of  Damaacns, 
and  is  infested  by  Bedouins  and  hordes  of  robbers. 
Garilee,  (Ska  op.)  or  I^ake  ofTlberlaii,  a  lake  of 
l^etftine,  formed  by  the  Kiver  Jordan,  which  fiowsinto 
it.  It  was  early  renowned  for  the  sweetness  and  cool- 
ness of  its  water,  and  is  described  by  Joeephus  as  being 


FSg.  1101.— SKA  OP  OALZLSB,  TItOM  TBI  R.W.  OOABT. 
(With  MsfdAla  and  TlbsriM.) 
100  furlongs  in  length  by  40  in  width :  it  is  also  called 
in  Scripture  the  Sea  and  Lake  of  Kinnaeth,  and  the  Lake 
of  Genesareth. — See  Tibkriab. 

"  The  AMyrtaa  eame  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  hii  oohorts  were  gleaming  In  parple  and  gold ; 
And  the  ibeen  of  their  spears  wh  like  aUrs  on  the  sea, 
When  the  bine  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Oolilee."— .Byroa. 

Oal'llee,  n.  (Arch.)  A  porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  an  abbey  church,  designed  for  the  congregation  of 
religious  bodies  after  a  ceremony  or  procession ;  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead  previous  to  interment ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  the  use  of  women,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
advance  further  into  the  church  than  the  second  pillar 
of  the  nave. 

Gal'llee,  in  I^tmsylvania^  a  post-offlce  of  Wayne  oo. 

Gallle'l«  Gaulxo,  the  illustrious  astronomer,  mathema- 
tician, and  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  no- 
bleman, and  was  b.  at  Pisa,  in  1564.  He  was  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  medical  profession;  but  his  love  for 
mathematical  studies  wss  so  decided,  and  his  averaion 
for  medical  studies  so  sU-ong,  that  he  was  allowed  to  pur- 
sue the  former,  which  he  md  with  such  unwearied  dili- 
gence, that  at  the  age  of  24  he  was  appointed  mathe- 
matical professor  at  Pisa.  There  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  asserting  the  laws  of  nature  against  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  which  raised  up  such  a  host  of  enemies 
against  him,  that,  in  1592,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
professorship.  He  then  went  to  Pndua,  where  he  lec- 
tured with  unparalleled  success,  and  students  flocked  to 
hear  him  ftom  all  parta  of  Europe.  After  remaining 
there  18  years,  Cosmo  III.  invited  him  back  to  Pisa,  and 
soon  after  called  him  to  Florence,  with  the  title  of  prin* 
cipal  mathematician  and  philosopher  to  the  grand-duke. 
O.  had  heard  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope  hy  Jansen ; 
and  making  one  for  himself,  a  scries  of  most  important 
astronomical  diseoreries  followed.  Ue  found  that  the 
moon,  like  the  earth,  has  an  uneven  surface;  and  he 
taught  his  scholars  to  measure  the  height  of  its  moun- 
tains by  their  shadow.  A  particular  nebula  he  resolved 
into  individual  stars ;  but  his  most  remarkable  discov- 
eries were  Jupiter's  satellites,  Saturn's  ring,  the  sun's 
spots, and  the  starry  nature  of  the  Milky  Way.  The  re- 
sult of  his  discoveries  was  his  decided  couYiction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Copernican  system ;  though  the  blind  and 
furious  bigotry  of  the  monks  charged  him  with  heresy 
for  it,  and  he  was  twice  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition, 
first  in  1615,  and  again  in  1633.  On  both  occasions  he 
was  compelled  to  abjure  the  system  of  Copernicus;  but 
it  is  said  that,  in  the  last  instance,  when  he  had  repeated 
the  abjuration,  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  earth,  indig- 
nantly mutiering,  I'et  it  mowji!  In  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  70  years  old,  and  his  health  whs  declining, 
a  very  heavy  blow  fell  on  him  by  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved  daughter,  Maria,  who  would  have  sweetly  soothed 
him  in  his  enforced  retirement.  Two  years  later  he  be- 
came blind.  He  bore  this  aflliction,  to  him  of  unusual 
severity,  with  great  patience.  His  latter  years  were 
spent  near  Florence,  devoting  himself  to  the  perfecting 


Fig.  1102.  — niTTCS  aauoc 
(Beating  to  windward.) 


of  his  telescope.  He  died  in  1042,  aged  78,  Use  jmr  im 
which  Newton  was  bom.  The  greatest  work  oi  G.v 
the  Dialogue  on  the  OopeamScoM  amd  Plelemtaic  SfUamu. 
Among  his  others  are  DiaJogtua  «s  M^diom,  Sjfdeewmt 
Nundus,  TrealueoHike  ^f^there,  Ac  See  G.  and  tb«  Ronaa 
Curia,  Ton  Oebler,  translated  by  Sturge,  (Lon.  1S79.) 
Galimatias.  (^oM-mJ'sAos.)  n.  [Fr.]  SlUy  talk;  i»e- 
sense ;  gibberish ;  a  medley  of  unmwaning  iang^nage. 
••  Her  drees,  like  her  Ulk,  is  a  gmhmmrtn  at  several  oooBtries.- 

Gal'incale,  n.  [See  Galahoal.]  (Bot.)  A  name  often  ap- 
plied to  the  tubers  of  Qfperus  Umgus,  and  i 
the  whole  plant. 

Gai'ion,  in  Ohio,  a 
fl  ne  city  of  Crawford 
CO.,  about  68  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  (1897)  7,200. 

€M'iot^n.[¥T.gaU- 
ote,  dim.  ofgaUre,  a 
galley.]  (Naut.)  A 
Dutch  vessel  (Fig. 
1102),  carrying  a 
main  and  a  mizxen 
mast,  and  a  large 
galf-mainsail.  —  A 
small  sort  of  brigan- 
tine,  built  for  chase. 

Gaiipe'a,  n.  {BoQ  £; 
A  genus  of  plants,  r 
order  Rutacem.  The  it 
species  G.  officinalts  * 
and  cusparia  yield  ^ 
the  drug  known  as  ::^ 
QuinadelaGuayna,   ^_. 
Angostura  or  Cus- 
paria Bark.    Ther 
are  natives  of  South 
America. 

Gal'ipot,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chewu)  A  white  semi-eolid  sab- 
stance.  It  is  resinous,  and  found  as  an  exudation  upon 
the  pine  and  fir  trees,  especially  on  the  maritime  fir, 
and  is  found,  chiefly  in  winter,  incrusting  the  wounds 
and  abrasions  of  the  tree.  It  consisu  almost  entirely 
of  a  colorless  crystalliiable  resin  called  pimuUe  add, 

Gallta.  igorieta)  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying 
off  the  N.  coast  of  TnnU;  Lat.  S?^  31'  N^  Loo.  dP  b^  H 

Galit^Bin,  Babil,  a  Russian  noblenaan,  who  was  b.  1633, 
and  in  1680  became  minister  of  the  Czar  FMor  Alexo- 
witz,  whom  he  persnaded  to  abolish  the  titiee  of  nobility, 
and  to  let  hissubjecu  rise 
to  dignities  by  merit    He    ~ 
was  in  great  favor  with 
the  regent.  Princess  So- 
phia, sister  of  the  czars 
Peter  I.  and  Ivan,  and  dur- 
ing her  regency  possessed 
supreme  power.    The  in- 
trigues of  the  regent,  how- 
ever, against  her  brother 
Peter  being  discovered,  she 
was  confined  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  Galitzin  exiled. 
D.  1713.   See  GALUTZiir. 

Gallnm,  n.  [Gr.  aala, 
milk — the  flowers  of  one 
species  being  used  for 
curdling  milk.]  {Bot.)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  order 
GdUaoem.  The  species  G. 
aparine  is  the  common 
Goose-grass  or  Cleavers. 
The  inspissated  Juice  or 
extract  of  this  plant  has 
been  used  with  success  in 
lepra  and  other  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  extracts  of 
G.  rigidum  and  G.  mot- 
lugo  nave  been  employed 
in  epilepsy.  G.verun  {Fig. 
1103),  the  Yellow  Bed- 
straw,  rare  in  New  Eng-  je^.  1103. — ^txllow 
land,  has  a  slender,  erect 


-ifi 


stem,  1-2  feet  high,  vrith  «.  top  of  stem,  thowie  j  1««tw  .ad 

short,  opposite,  leafy,  un-  flowers ;  6,  c,  s  vi«w«  of  a  flower. 

equal  branches.  Theroote 

dye  red.    The  flowers  are  used  in  England  to  curdle 

mUk. 
Gal'lvant's  Ferry,  in  South  OvoidM,  a  post-town- 

ship  of  Hony  co. 
Gall,  n.    [Lat  gaUa — probably  by  syncope  from  Or. 

baldnos,  an  acorn.]  The  Oak-apple,  or  Gaix-nct.  q,  v>. 

'A.  8.  gealla;  Ger.  and  Pr.  gaUe.]    Anything  extremely 
litter. —  Rancor ;  malignity ;  bitterness  of  mind. 
{Physiol.)  The  bile.  —  See  Bilb  and  Gall-blai»oce. 
—A  wound  caused  by  abrasion  of  the  skin. 
— e.  a.  To  excoriate;  to  fret  and  wear  away  by  fiictron: 

to  hurt  or  break  the  skin  or  surface  of  anything  br 

rubbing;  as,  to  gall  a  mast. 

•'  Tyrsat,  I  wcU  deeerv'd  thy  g^mitg  ehata.**— />Sp«. 
— ^To  tease ;  to  fret ;  to  Tex ;  to  chagrin ;  as,  ugalUnq  replr. 
— ^To  harass;  to  annoy;  to  injure;  as, liie  troops  adranced 

under  a  gaUinq  fire. 
{Dyeing.)  To  steep  in  a  decoction  of  the  gall>nat. 
— V.  n.  To  fret. 

"I  have  seea  700 gtJUmtg  at  this  geatleman  twloe or  thiiee.'*  Skmlm. 
Gall,  Francis  Josipr.  the  founder  of  that  celebrated 

intellectual  or  cerebral  physiology  known  as  PhrenoiotTy. 

B.  at  Tiofenbronn,  in  Baden,  1768.    The  incidents  of  G.'t 

life  were  not  numerous,  and  resemble  those  of  many  othec 
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propoanden  of  new  monl  and  Intelleotiial  docMnet  In 
OoinAny :  silenced  by  one  goirernment,  harbored  for  a 
time  by  another,  he  became  through  compolalon  a  peri- 
pautic  His  longest  residence  was  in  Paris,  where,  in 
co^Jnnction  with  his  disciple  Spurzheim,  he  published 
his  chief  works.    D.  18:28.  —  See  Phrbnoloot. 

QmlU  (M^)  *Q  Irtsh  monk  of  the  6th  and  7th  cent.,  b. 
of  a  noble  fiunily,  and  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  accompanied  St  Columba  to  France  about  586, 
and  took  part  with  him  In  all  his  missionary  Ubors. 
Banished  fhmi  France,  they  went  together  into  the 
wilder  regions  of  Switxerland,  and  near  the  Lake  of 
Constance  they  foanded  the  monastery  which  bore  the 
name  of  SL  Q.  and  ga»«  naiM  to  the  town  which  grew 
aruuDd  it,  and  also  to  the  canton.  After  a  few  years 
Cblumba  retired  to  Italy,  learing  his  companion  abbot 
of  the  new  house.  Si.  O.  d.  about  dM.  The  monastery 
wu  burnt  by  Hungarians  In  the  10th  cent. 

CNUl,  (St.,)  a  canton  of  Switxeriand,  In  the  B.  part  of 
which  it  is  situated,  occupying  the  14th  place  in  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  It  has  E.  the  Yorarlberg  and 
lichtenstein  (belonging  to  the  Austrian  dominioun), 
from  which  it  is  separateJ  by  the  Rhine;  S.£.  and  S. 
the  Orisons;  W.  tne  cantons  Glarus,  Schwytz,  and 
Zurich,  with  iu  lake;  and  N.  Thurgau  and  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  Length,  N.  to  8.,  about  40  m. ;  breadth 
Tsrying  from  11  to  nearly  35  m.  Arexi,  747  sq.  m.  Sur- 
/aee,  greatly  diTerslfled.  In  the  N.  there  is  an  inoon- 
tideru>le  portioA  of  plain  country ;  but  the  central  and 
8.  parts  are  almost  wholly  oovered  with  Alpine  ranges, 
the  summits  of  some  of  which  rise  abore  the  snow-limits. 
Mt.  Scheibe,  at  the  S.W.  extremity,  is  estimated  to  be 
10.188  feet  abore  sea-leTel.  There  are,  howoTer,  sereral 
•ztensiTe  and  fertile  valleys,  as  that  of  Toggenburg 
(watered  by  the  Thur,  36  m.  in  length),  those  of  the 
Rhine,  and  others  noted  for  their  wild  and  picturesque 
chsracter.  Rivers^  <fc.  Next  to  the  Rhine,  the  chief 
rirer*  are  the  Thur,  Sitter,  Sers,  kc;  Wallenstadt  is 
the  principal  lake.  ExtensiTo  forests  corer  the  8.  por- 
tion of  tlie  canton.  Soil,  moderately  fertile.  iVod. 
Corn,  maize,  hemp,  and  flax,  fruit,  Ac.  Cattle  and  hog 
f<^<^llng  is  extensirely  carried  on.  Min.  Iron  and  coal. 
MiDrral  nprings  are  numerous.  Manuf.  St.  O.  is  one 
of  the  principal  Swiss  manufacturing  cantons:  as  many 
M  tiO,OUO  of  iu  inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  employed  in 
its  mannracturoe  of  cotton  fabrics,  thread,  linens,  glass, 
wax,  Ac.  rhU/  U)mH,  St.  Oall,  the  cap.  St.  G.  is  one  of 
the  most  democratic  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  furnishes 
s  amtlngent  of  2,630  men  tu  tlie  Fuderal  army.  German 
is  the  Ungnage  of  the  canton.    Pop.  ( 1895 )  241.6tiU. 

Gall,  (St.,)  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  is  situated  on  the 
Steioach,  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley,  7  m.  S.W.  of 
the  lake  of  Constance.  It  possesses  a  famous  Benedio- 
tioe  abbey,  which  became  the  asylum  of  learning  during 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  was  one  of  the  roost  celebrated 
schools  in  Europe,  between  the  8th  and  10th  centuries; 
it  DOW  serves  as  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese.  SL  O.  Is 
one  of  the  chief  manufarturing  towns  in  the  Confedera- 
tion; it  has  extensive  manufactures  of  muslin,  is  the 
centre  of  the  Swiss  trade  in  that  fabric,  and  of  gold  and 
•liver  embroidery,  besides  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn.    I\>p. 

€iall«Ktaer,  {gaVla-hfr,)  in  Ftmuylvania,  a  township 
of  Clinton  CO. 

€i«ll«irll«rTllle,  in  PmntylvanicL,  a  villsge  of  Ches- 
t<>r  CO.,  about  36  in.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

^Klland,  AxTOiNi,  a  French  antiquary  and  Oriental 
■cholnr,  B.  1(M6.  In  1700  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  France.  O.  was  the  first 
to  introduce  to  the  western  world  tlie  fiuuous  Arabian 
Nights  OUertainmentM,  his  translation  of  which  ap- 
P«ared  in  Paris,  in  12  vols.,  1704-17.    D.  1715. 

CTAlUuid.  in  Iowa,  m  posi-villaga  of  Lee  oo.,  on  St  L., 

-^t  A  K.W.  R.  R. 

^Mlan t,  a.  [  Fr.  galant ;  1 1  galante^  (h>m  gala,  gayety, 
festivity.]  Manifesting  intrepidity  or  bravery ;  magnan- 
imoQs;  noble-minded;  brave;  daring;  valorous;  frank; 
M,  a  ffallarU  soldier.  —  Gay;  weTl-dresiied ;  showy; 
splendid:  magnificent  in  aspect  or  appearance:  as,  a 
990ant  ibuw. 

"  Ths  gaj,  tbe  wlM,  the  yoOent.  and  the  grave."— fToOcr. 

— Chivalrons;  deferential  to  the  fnlr  sex ;  showing  polite- 
ness Slid  attention  to  women ;  as,  a  gallant  wooer. 

vAllMlit',  n.  A  gay,  sprightly  man ;  a  courtly  or  fash- 
iooalile  man ;  a  man  who  is  chivalrous,  polite,  and  atten- 
Ut«  to  ladies ;  one  who  is  punctilious  on  the  nicer  points 
of  etiquette ;  one  who  attends  upon  ladies  at  parties  or. 

f'Jices  of  public  amusement;  as,  "travell'd  gaUantt.'* 
*^«.) — A  wooer ;  a  lover ;  a  suitor ;  one  who  addresses 
honorable  court  to  a  lady ;  and,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  para- 
pottr;  a  seducer;  one  who  pays  court  to  a  woman  for 
Mseporpoees. 
"She  bad  left  tbe  good  maa  at  home,  and  broaghi  awav  her 

— ».«.  To  attend  or  wait  on,  as  a  lady.  — To  manipulate 

with  on  airy,  gncefhl  manner ;  as,  to  gallant  a  fHn. 
««1  lantly,  odr.    Bravely ;  nobly ;  heroically ;  gaily ; 
generously. 

"  We  fboght  the  battle  pottaiUIy."— Jfrt.  Norton. 

—In  the  manner  of  a  wooer  or  gallant. 

««ll«BtiieM,  n.    State  or  qnality  of  being  galUnt; 

--Wjty;  chivalrousness ;  bravery. 

VMlaiii,  (Port,)  a  harbor  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 

-- **•  coMt  of  Brunswick  Peninsula, 

Val  iMnirj,  n.  [&^.  gaUmteria ;  ¥r.  aalanUne.]  Brav- 
wy;  heroism;  valor;  intrepidity;  boldnees;  conrngeous- 
njJJ^daring;  as,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  army  for  iU 

"^▼ill^  or  oonrtlv  attantlon  to  ladles;  (used  in  a  good 
••nssi)  and,  correlatirely,  vicious  love  or  pretensions  to 


love;  intrigue;  lewdness;  debauchery;  ■■,  a  man  noted 
for  his  gaUatUrif. 

OallibS,  (poDMTaT  or  the,)  a  territory  of  Africa,  whose 
savage  innabitants  have  occupied  all  the  region  to  the 
8.  of  Abyssinia,  and  seixed  on  some  of  the  finest  provs. 
of  that  counUy.  This  territory  is  comparatively  un- 
known to  geographers. 

Cl«l'l«t«,  n.  {Chnn.)  A  neutral  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  gallic  acid  with  a  base. 

GAlllb'til^  in  lUinoU,  a  post-office  of  Saline  co. 

GAl'latin,  Albiet,  an  American  statesman,  B.  in  Ge- 
neva, Switxerland,  in  1761,  where  his  fioher  waa  a  aoan- 
cillor  of  statSL  Hla  parents  numbered  among  their  con- 
nections the  French  finance  ministar  Necker,  and  his 
daughter,  the  celebrated  Madame  de  StaSl.  In  1780  he 
set  out  for  this  country  to  assist  the  Americans  in  their 
struggle  tor  independence.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
appointed  to  command  Fort  Passamaouoddy.  In  1783 
he,  for  a  short  time,  taught  French  at  Harru^i  College, 
and  iu  the  following  year  he  invested  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  in  a  large  tract  of  land  iu  W.  Virginia.  Here 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Gen.  Washington.  In 
1780,  purchasing  land  in  Fayette  co.,  Penna.,  lie  settled 
there,  became  nHturalised,  and  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
culture. In  179<X-1.  0.  became  a  member  of  the  State 
legislnture,  and  in  1703  U.  8.  senator,  but  some  question 
arising  as  to  his  eligibility  for  senatorial  honors  at  that 
time,  the  election  was  annulled.  He  ultimately  entered 
Congress  in  Dec,  1705,  and  at  once  took  up  a  high  posi- 
tion, becoming  the  recognized  leader  of  the  (then)  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  party.  He  early  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  questions  touching  the  finances,  and  was 
the  firat  to  bring  aliout  the  organization  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  ana  Means  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  office  he  held  through 
three  presidential  terms,  under  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
till  1813.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  his  conduct 
of  the  aflain  of  the  treasury,  and  soon  attained  a  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  firat  financiera  of  the  age.  He  also 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  other  departments  of 
the  government,  and  on  the  politics  of  the  country  gen- 
erally. 0.  was  opposed  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1812,  and  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  exerted  himself 
strenuously  to  restore  amicable  relations  with  the  Brit- 
ish government.  In  1813  he  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
missionera  appointed  to  negotiate  peace  with  that  power, 
which  was  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814. 
Iu  1815  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  France,  where 
he  remained  until  182a.  In  1826  G.  was  appointed  by 
President  Adams  envoy-extraordinary  to  Great  Britain, 
where  he  successfully  negotiated  several  important  com- 
mercial treaties,  and,  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
18i7,  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city.  In  1830 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  council  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and,  in  1831,  published  Omtiderationt  en 
the  Currency  and  Banking  SysUm  qf  the  United  Statu, 
in  which  he  advocated  the  advantages  derivable  from  a 
regular  U.  8.  bank.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  membw 
of  the  free-trade  convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  drew 
up  the  memorial  which  was  submitted  to  Congress.  He 
passed  his  reniadning  yeara  in  retirement,  devoting  his 
time  to  literature,  especially  in  ite  historical  and  ethno- 
logical departmen te.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York 
HiHtorical  Society  (holding  office  until  his  death  ),and  also 
first  president  of  the  Ethnological  Society.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  Mexican  war  in  a  pamphlet  of  which  150,000 
copies  were  printed,  causing  a  marked  sensation  at  the 
time.  He  was  the  author  of  papera  written  for  the  Kth- 
noloffical  Society  on  the  Semi-citilited  Nations  of  JUn- 
ieo,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America,  with  Qmjtcturu  on  the 
Origin  of  Semi-civiUMaHon  in  America,  (1845.)  Died  at 
Astoria,  N.  Y.,  1849.    See  Adam's  Lt/e  o/O. 

Gallatla,  in  IttktoiM,  a  S.S.E.  oo.,  bordering  on  HUnois 
and  Kentucky ;  area,  349  sq.  m.  Biver*.  Ohio  and  Wa- 
bash rivers,  and  the  i>aline  creek,  with  ite  north  and 
south  forks.  Surface,  (2;euerally  level ;  $oU,  fertile.  Gap. 
Shawueetown.    Pnp.  (1»90)  14,9;{6. 

Oal'latln,  In  Indiana,  a  village  of  Parke  CO.,  about  16 
m.  N.  uf  Terre  Haute.    Also  spelled  Galatin. 

OAl'lvtln,  in  KentHcky,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana; 
area,  about  130  s<i.  m.  Biter*.  Ohio  river  and  Eagle 
creek.  Surface,  diversified;  toil,  fertile.  0ountu4own, 
Warsaw.    Pop.  (181)7)  about  5,900. 

GAl'latln,  in  Mmiuippi,  a  post-village  of  Copiah  co.,  on 
Bayou  Pierre,  aixiut  40  m.  S.  3.W.  of  Jackson. 

Gal'latln,  in  Mimmri,  a  city,  cap.  of  Daviess  co.,  about 
2U  m.  £.  of  St.  Joseph.    Pop.  (1890)  1,482. 

Oariatln,  in  Montana,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  arta,  about 
2,295  sq.  m.  Riioert.  Jefferson,  Madison,  GalUttin  and  Yel- 
lowstone rivers,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams,  all 
being  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  river.  Snr/act, 
much  diversified;  toil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Mount 
Gallatin,  iu  this  county,  is  about  10,000  feet  high.  Gold 
and  silver  are  found  in  this  county.  Qmnty-lown,  Doze- 
man.    Pop.  (1890)  6,246. 

Oal'latln,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  0)lumbia  co. 

Gallatin,  in  North  Dakota,  a  poet-offioe  of  Griggs  co. 

Gal'latin,  iu  TennesMe,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Sumuer  co., 
about  25  m.  N.  E.  of  Naaliviile.    Pop.  (1K90)  2,078. 

Gai'latin  River,  in  Montana,  one  uf  the  three  rivers 
which  unite  and  form  the  Missouri ;  rises  about  Lat.  44^ 
N.,  Lon.  110^  W.,  and  after  a  general  N.  and  W.  course, 
Joins  the  Jefferson  river  at  Gallatin. 

Gariatin  vllle,  in  N.  York,  a  pos^vill.  of  Columbia  oo. 

Gallaa'det.  Thomas  Hopkins,  ll.  n^  founder  of  the 
first  institution  eMtablisbed  in  the  U.  Statee  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  b.  in  Philsdelphia 
in  1787.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1805.  Having  been  trained  for  tbe 
ministry,  he  received  a  license  to  preach  in  1814,  but 


becoming  Interestad  in  the  education  of  •  eaf  mutes,  ha 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  an  insti- 
tution at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  that  purpose.  To  prepare 
for  this  oUect,  G.  visiCed  Europe  in  1815,  and  after  in- 
specting the  various  systems  in  operation  amons  ite 
peoples,  returned  to  this  country,  bringing  with  him  a 
highly-trained  teacher  from  the  Paris  institution.  The 
asylum  at  Hartford  commenced  operations  in  1817,  and 
Dr.  G.  continued  to  direct  ite  successful  course  until 
1830,  when  ill  health  occasioned  his  resigiiation  of  active 
duty.  Bfora  thaa  IjOM  parsons  were  instructed  under 
his  auspices,  and  the  Hartford  institution  became  tbe 
parent  of  similar  establlshmento  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  1888,  Dr.  G.  became  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut 
Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford,  which  office  he  held 
till  Ills  death  in  1851.  Dr.  G.  was  the  author  of  several 
religious  and  children's  books,  and  also  edited  the  A  »- 
naUofiktDta/  and  Dwmh,  published  at  Hartford  in 
6  vols. 

Gallaodet',  or  GallaadettS  in  Indiana,  a  poet- 
rillage  of  Bfarion  co..  about  8  m.  &  £.  of  Iudiaiia|)olis. 

Gallawajr^s  Statioa,  in  JflssoHri,  a  former  post- 
office  of  Cwage  00. 

Gall'-bladder,  n.  {Anat.)  An  oblong  membranous 
receptacle  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the  liver.  (Fig. 
356.)  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  and  re- 
sembles a  pear  in  shape.  It  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  Uie 
bile,  which  Is  retained  in  it  for  future  use  when  diges* 
tion  is  not  ffoing  on.  The  cystic  duct  connecte  the  gall- 
bladder with  the  hepatic  duct  which  proceeds  frt>m  the 
liver,  and  the  two  united  form  the  duetiut  oommunit 
choltdochut  which  conveys  the  bile  to  the  duodenum. 
Gall-stones  of  the  ox  generally  contain  a  peculiar  yellow 
coloring-matter  valued  by  painters.  — See  BiLi,  and 

GALLrSTOMB. 

Galle,  (ffdl,)  in  Ceylon.    See  Poiirr  ni  Gallb. 

Galleaaa,  n.    (Naut.)    See  Gallbt. 

Galle'iriMi,  GalIe%o,  fi.    (Geog.)    Same  as  Gau- 

CIAN,  q.  V. 

GalleiroB,  (gol^d'gote,)  a  river  of  Patagonia,  enten 
the  Atlantic Gcean  opposite  the  Falkland  Islands:  Lat 
51<'  33^  S.,  Lon.  60<>  W.  It  is  small  but  very  rapid,  and 
at  ite  mouth  or  SBstuary  the  tide  rises  46  feet. 

Gall«oa,  n.  [Sp.  gcdeon ;  It.  galeone.  See  Gallbt.] 
(Naut.)  A  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  a  very  large 
kind  of  TQBsel,  with  three  masto  and  three  or  four  declu^ 


Fig.  1104.  —  OALLCOif. 

such  as  those  used  by  them  in  their  commerce  with  S. 
America,  to  transport  the  precious  metals.  They  were 
large,  clumsy,  square-stemed  vessels,  having  bulwarks 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  all  of  which  were  so  encum- 
bered with  top-hamper,  and  so  overweighted  in  propor- 
tion to  their  draught  of  water,  that  they  could  bear  very 
little  canvas,  even  with  smooth  seas  and  light  winds. 
See  Motley'*  History  qfthe  United  Netherlands. 
GarierjTyn.    [Fr.  galerie;  L.  Lat.  galeria;   prtibably 


Fig.  1106.  —  OALLBBT  a  BXBTXB  OATHBDRAL,  (BKOLAn.) 
(Beginning  of  the  Uth  eentnq.i. 
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from  A.S.  vealli  m^  Ger.  walUn,  to  walk.]  (Ar^)  A 
paasiige  up«n  or  cloMd  oo  one  side,  and  having  on  the 
othur  Bide  the  doom  of  a  eeriea  of  apartments  which 
open  into  it.  In  this  sense  it  is  synonjrmons  with  the 
term  •*  corridor."  — In  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the 
name  is  giTen  to  a  floor  midway  between  the  groond- 
floor  of  the  Uailding  and  the  roof,  used  to  obtain  addi> 
tional  accommodation,  and  projecting  fh>m  the  walls  on 
either  side,  or  at  the  W.  end,  and  supported  on  a  series 
of  columns,  or  on  cantalerers.  The  O.  at  the  W.  end 
of  a  church  is  usunllj  set  apart  for  the  organ  and  choir. 
—  In  theatres,  tlie  O.  is  the  range  of  seats  above  the 
upper  boxes;  it  aflbrds  the  worst  view  of  the  stage,  on 
account  of  the  great  height  at  which  it  is  placed  above 
it,  and  the  sum  charged  for  admission  is,  consequently, 
low.  —  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  large  room  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  other  works 
of  art. 

(ytut.)  The  name  given  to  the  balcony  that  is  made 
outside  the  sterns  of  men^f-war,  and  vessels  of  large  size. 
(AfiL)  A  covered  paamge,  cut  through  the  earth  or  ma- 
sonry in  a  fortification,  either  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation, or  as  a  position  whence  a  musketry-flre  can  be 
maintained  through  loopholes.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
galleries  are  found  occasionally  in  the  counterscarps  of 
dry  ditches,  where  their  defenders  exercise  a  flanking 
Are  upon  the  ditch. 

Oalles«  (gals.)  ( Geog.)  The  French  name  for  Walbh,  q.  v. 

Oal'lejr,  n.;  pi.  Oal'lkts.  [Fr.  gdUrt;  Sp.  galera  ;  It 
gal£a  ;  L.  Lat.  gaUra,  from  Lat.  galea,  a  helmet,  because 
formerly  the  prows  of  such  vessels  were  decorated  with 
helmets.!  (JVauL)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel,  much  used 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  before  the  introduction  of 
steamboats.  They  were  long  and  narrow,  fitted  with 
two  masts  and  lateen  sails ;  and  being  propelled  by  oars 
as  well  as  by  sails,  they  were  of  great  use  in  those  long 
calms  HO  fi>equent  in  the  above-mentioned  sea^  The 
largest  of  the  common  G.  were  about  166  feet  long,  32 
wide,  and  contained  52  oars.    In  the  Spanish  Amuula, 


Fig.  1106.  —  OALLIY. 

in  1588,  four  vessels,  called  galeauet^  were  employed, 
which  were  about  one-third  larger  than  the  ordinary  (?., 
and  were  each  of  them  rowM  by  300  galley-slaves. 
**  They  consiMted,"  says  Motley  in  'his  Hittory  qf  the 
VnU«i  NtthtrlandSy  **of  an  enormous  towering  for- 
tress at  the  stern,  a  castellated  structure  almost  equally 
massive  in  front,  with  seats  for  the  rowers  amidships. 
At  stem  and  stem,  and  between  each  of  the  slaves' 
benches,  were  heavy  cannon.  They  were  gorgeously 
decorated.  There  were  splendid  state  apartments,  cabins, 
chapels,  and  pulpits  in  each ;  and  they  were  amply  pro- 
vided with  awnings,  cushions,  streamers,  standards, 
gilded  saints,  and  bands  of  music.  To  take  part  in  an 
ostentatious  pageant,  nothing  could  be  better  devised ; 
to  fulfil  the  great  objects  of  a  war-vessel,  to  sail  and  to 
fight,  they  were  the  worst  machines  ever  launched  upon 
the  ocean."  —  G.  (the  Corinthinn  triremes  and  the  dro- 
monds of  the  Byzantine  empire)  were  used  during  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  Yenetians  and  Genoese,  by  whom 
they  were  introduced  into  France  attout  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  (1380-1422).  The  first  document  referring 
to  the  punishment  of  the  G.,  called  in  French  Bagnes, 
is  an  ordinance  of  the  French  parliament  m  1532;  but 
criminals  were  most  probably  condemned  to  row  in 
them  at  an  earlier  period.  In  1564,  the  minimum  durup 
tion  of  pnnishment  at  the  G.  was  limited  to  10  years. 
The  oflBce  of  captain  of  the  G.  was  a^ioUshed  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  Louis  XV..  1748,  when  the  slaves  were  re- 
moved to  work  in  the  docks  and  arsenals. 

—The  caboose  or  cook-house  on  board  ship. 

{Cfiem.)  An  oblong  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  row 
of  retorta. 

(Print.)    A  frame  which  receives  the  types  from  the 
compoffing-stick. 

Oal'ley  Head,  a  headland  on  the  8.E.  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  Minister,  co.  Cork,  between  Ross  and  Clonakilty  bays. 

Clal'ley-Slave,  n.  A  person  condemned,  for  some 
crime,  to  work  at  the  oar  on  board  of  a  galley. 

Gain,  n.  pL  [lAt. ;  Fr.  GauUns.]  The  inhabitants  of 
0\LUA,  q.v. 

Oal'lla^orGaal,  [Vr.GauIe.]  (j4nc.(?M^.) A  large  coun- 
try of  Europe,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called  GaUi 
(or  Oanls).  Ollte,  OUir^ri,  and  Olto-Scythft.  Ancient 
Gaul  was  di  videii  by  the  Romans  into  four  different  provs. 
called  Gallia  Btlgiea^  Narbnnenris,  Jquitania,  and  Ol- 
tica.  Besides  these  grand  divisions,  there  is  often  men- 
tion made  of  Gallia  Osalpina,  or  Oitrrior ;  Transalmna^ 
or  Ulterior^  which  refers  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was 
conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls  who  crossed  the  Alps. 
By  O.  Cisalpina  the  Romans  understood  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  lies  in  Italy ;  and  by  Transalpina,  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  Alps,  in  regard  only  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Rome,  and  now  called  France.    G.  Cispadana 


Fig.  1107. 


a,  gall-fly :  &&.  nll-aats ; 
e,  ^^iMToiM  <i0e<oria. 


and  Trantpadana  is  applied  to  a  part  of  Italy  con- 
quered by  some  of  the  Gauls,  and  then  it  means  the 
country  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Po,  or  beyond  the  Po, 
with  respect  to  Rome.  —  The  Gauls  of  the  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina  seiied  Rome  and  invaded  Greece  at  different  ages. 
Ciesar  has  given  a  fiiU  account  of  them,  and  was  ten 
years  in  their  country  before  he  could  totally  subdue 
them. — (For  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  Ganls,  see 
the  introduction  to  Motley's  Rise  qftke  Dutch  HnrnMc) 

CtaUlia*  in  Ohio,  a  S.  oo..  bordering  on  West  Virginia ; 
area,  abt.  420  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  and  Racoon, 
Symmea,  and  Leading  creeks.  Sur/aoe,  hilly;  soU, 
fertile.    Min.  Coal.    Oip.  GalUpolis. 

Garilaaa,n.  SeeGALLir. 

Gair-fljr.  n.  (ZoiU.)  One  of  the  hymenopterous  insects 
forming  the  genus  (;ynips  of  Linnseus,  and  now  the  fam- 
ily Cgnipidm.  **  It  comprises  small  insects  which  have 
the  head  short  and  brosud,  thorax  thick  and  oval,  abdo- 
men much  compressed  and  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a 
very  short  peduncle,  and  the  win^i  few-veined.  The 
feoiales  have  a  long,  slen- 
der ovipositor,  with  which 
they  insert  their  eggs  into 
leaves  and  other  parts  of 
plants.  These  punctures 
cause  excrescences  called 
galls,  the  form  and  solidity 
of  which  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plant 
or  parts  of  the  plant  that 
receive  the  wounds,  and 
according  to  the  species 
of  gall-fly  that  make  them. 
The  eggs  introduced  into 
the  punctures  increase  in 
size,  and  at  length  hatch, 
and  the  larvae  feed  upon 
the  vegetable  matter  in 
which  they  flnd  them- 
selves imbedded.  With 
some  exceptions,  they  un- 
dergo their  transforma- 
tions within  the  galls,  and, 
gnawing  through  the  shell,  fly  away.  Some  species 
gnaw  through  at  the  end  of  their  hirval  life,  and  enter 
the  ground  to  go  into  the  pupa  state.  There  are  mem- 
bers of  this  fomily  which  produce  no  galls  themselves, 
but  are  parasitic  in  galls  produced  by  others ;  and  they 
are  called  Guest  Gailr Flies.*'  ( TVnney.) —  *•  Probably,^' 
says  Mr.  Westwood,  **no  insect  has  been  of  groHter 
beneflt  to  mankind  than  the  Cynspt  Gallse  tinetorist, 
(Fig.  1107,)  the  galls  of  which  are  the  common  gall-nuts 
of  commerce,  growing  upon  the  ^uercta  in/ectoria  in 
the  Levant,  and  which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  ink.  The  galls  are  of  the  size  of  a  boy's  marble,  very 
hard  and  round,  with  various  tubercles  on  the  surface ; 
they  contain  but  a  single  inhabitant,  which  may  often 
be  found  in  the  interior  on  breaking  the  galls.  Those 
galls  which  are  gathered  before  the  insect  has  eecaped 
(and  which  consequently  contain  most  astringent  mat- 
ter) are  known  in  trade  under  the  name  of  black  or  blue 
oalls  and  green  gaUs  ;  but  those  fh)m  which  the  insect 
has  escaped  are  called  white  galls.'* 

Oal'lia  Fomaee,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-village  of  Gallia 
CO.,  abt.  SO  m.  W.  of  GalUpolis. 

Galliaiiil>lc,  a.  [Lat.  gaUiambieus,  fh>m  Galii,  Gal- 
lorum,  a  name  applied  to  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  uifi»- 
bus,  a  foot  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable.] 
(Pros.)  Noting  a  kind  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse  con- 
sisting of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectiu,  the  last  of 
which  wants  the  final  syllable. 

Gal'llard,  n.  [Fr.  gaiUard,  from  gai^  cheerfhl,  lively. 
Allied  to  A.  8.  gagol,  geagle,  wanton.]  A  gay,  brisk, 
lively  man;  a  fine  fellow,  (o.) — A  lively,  brisk  dance, 
formerly  in  vogue. 

Oal'llc  Add,  n.  [Fr.  GalUque,  from  galUj  gall-nut] 
(  Chem.)  This  acid  is  obtained  from  gall-nuts,  sumach,  tea, 
valouia,  and  other  astringent  vegetables.  It  is  generally 
obtained  by  exposing  powdered  gnll-nuts  in  a  moist  state 
to  the  action  of  the  air  for  some  weeks,  in  a  warm  place, 
when  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid*evolved, 
and  the  powder  becomes  covered  with  crystals  of  Gallic 
acid.  By  boiling  the  mass  in  water  the  G.  A.\*  ex- 
tracted, and  since  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
the  greater  portion  of  it  crystallizes  out,  as  the  solution 
cools,  in  long  silky  needles.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  red  color,  and 
when  the  solution  is  poured  into  water,  a  red-brown 
precipitate  is  formed  called  rt^figaUic  acid,  used  in  dye- 
ing calico  red,  if  previously  mordanted  with  alum. 
Heated  to  about  420^,  G.A.iB  resolved  into  carbonic  acid 
and  pyrogallic  acid ;  the  latter  acid  being  largely  used 
iu  photography. 

Garlic,  GarUcan,  a.  [Lat.  Gameus,or  GaUicanus, 
from  Gallus,  a  Gaul,  from  Gallia,  Gaul,  q.  v.]  Pertain- 
ing to  ancient  Gaul,  or  modern  France. 

Galilean  Chareh.  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  nsme  given 
to  the  Roman  Oitholic  Church  in  France,  which,  al- 
though in  communion  with  the  see  at  Home,  mtiintaiind, 
in  some  respects,  an  independent  position.  It  has,  from 
the  earliest  times,  ei\joyed  certain  liberties  and  immu- 
nities, not  OS  grants  firom  the  popes,  but  as  forming  part 
of  her  original  constitution,  whirh  she  has  alwa>'s 
striven  to  maintain.  When  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
grasping  after  temporal  power,  their  efforts  in  Franco 
were  frequently  opposed  by  the  sovereigns,  and  more 
than  one  conflict  was  the  consequence.  There  thus 
arose  two  parties  in  the  French  Church  —  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  were  known  tw  the  GalUcan  party,  while  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Roman  see  were  known  as  the  Roman, 


I^tpal,  or  UUrawumtame  party.  The  eariiest  important 
manifestation  of  this  opnusition  appaws  in  the  prmg- 
matic  sanction  of  Louis  UL,  issued  in  1368,  whkh  made 
the  paying  of  taxes  to  the  Pope  dependent  on  the  ooo- 
•ent  of  the  king  and  the  national  clergy,  and  forbade 
the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  in  the  aflUrs  of 
the  national  Chnrch.  The  spirit  of  independence  was 
strengthened  by  the  decrees  of  thecnundls  of  Constaaee 
and  Basle,  which  were  adopted  by  France  at  the  asMi»- 
bly  of  estates  at  Bourgss  in  14S^  and  promulgated  in 
the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII.,  the  fundaraeatal 
law  of  the  G.  C.  This  placed  the  general  cmudl 
above  the  Pcme.  forbade  the  paying  of  taxes  to  hun  for 
appointing  bishops  and  prelates,  and  abolished  the  an- 
nates after  the  death  of  the  then  living  Pope.  Tbia 
sanction  was  repealed  by  Louis  XI.  in  1461,  but  restored 
by  Charles  VIII.,  and  by  Louis  XII.  through  the  edict 
of  1496.  It  was  superseded,  howerer,  by  the  concordat 
entered  into  by  Francis  I.  with  Leo  X.,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  confer  upon  the  king  greater  power  in  ecde- 
sUstical  matters  than  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  This 
paction  gave  great  dissatisfisction  both  to  the  French 
people  and  the  French  clergy.  In  the  reign  of  Looia 
XIV.  a  contest  arose  t>etween  that  monarch  and  Pope 
Innocent  XL  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  the 
crown,  which  led  to  the  drawing  up  of  tlte  well-known 
declaration  of  the  French  clergy  in  1682,  which  baa 
since  been  regarded  as  the  charter  of  OallicaniBm.  It 
was  drawn  up  by  Bossuet  by  order  dt  Louis  XIV.,  sad 
contained  the  four  following  articles:  —  (1)  Kings  sod 
princes  are  in  temporal  matters  subject  to  no  spiritnal 
power,  and  the  latter  can  never  absolve  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  obedience;  (2)  the  Pope  is  subject  to  the 
decisions  of  an  oecumenical  council ;  (3)  the  power  of 
the  Pope  is  further  limited,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
by  the  establUihed  prescriptions  and  usages  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church ;  and  (4)  in  matters  of  faith,  also,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Pope  are  not  infallible  when  not  confirmed 
by  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church.  This  **  Declara- 
tion** was  strenuously  enforced  by  Louis  XIV.  It  waa 
imposed  upon  the  universities  and  all  public  ecclesfais- 
tical  bodies,  and  its  acceptance  was  made  a  condition  of 
appointment  to  offices  in  the  Church ;  but  it  vras  in  the 
same  proportion  distastefiil  to  the  popes.  It  vras  con- 
demned by  Alexander  VIII.  in  1600,  by  Clement  XL  in 
1706,  and  again  by  Pius  VI.  in  1794;  but  both  theao- 
oeptance  of  the  articles  by  the  French  clergy,  and  the 
condemnation  of  them  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  with  certain  reservations  ms  to  the  par- 
ticular doctrines.  The  G.  C.  underwent  very  extensive 
modifications  at  the  close  of  th<«  18th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  not  merely  by  the  eiMctroent  of 
what  was  called  the  dvU  OmstUuiion  of  tJu  Clergy, 
and  which  introduced  into  the  oonstitutiou  of  the 
Church  a  larse  infusion  of  the  presbyterian,  and  even 
the  democratic  element,  but  by  the  concordat  of  Pius 
VII.,  with  Bonaparte  as  First  Consul,  which  reduced  the 
number  of  sees,  brought  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of 
the  country  into  harmony  with  its  new  politicNl  distri- 
botioB  into  departments,  diminished  the  number  of 
festivals,  and  confirmed  the  snpprcesion  of  the  ancient 
religious  establishments,  and  the  oonfUeation  of  the 
church  property  throughout  France. 

Gaille'liilte,  GallHsenlte,  n.  [Ger.  GaOitmt- 
stein.]  (Min.)  Native  sulphate  of  ^nc ;  same  as  Gosuia- 
i«,  o.  V. 

Gallietom,  n.  [Fr.  Gattiei*me,trom  IaL  OaUieus.  See 
Supra.]  A  French  idiom ;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  French  language ;  as,  to  driver  battle,  instead  of  to 
give  battle;  to  maJbea  walk,  instead  of  to  take  a  walk. 

"  In  KngUah.  X  woold  h«TS  (kOUdsma  SToldwL"  —  Aton. 

Galilei  se,  «.  a.  To  cause  to  conform  to  the  idiomatic 
peculiarities  of  the  French  language. 

Gallleiias,  Pubuub  LuaNius,  (gdl-li-e'nus,)  a  Roman 
emperor,  who  reigned  ooi^ointly  with  his  father,  Valeri- 
anus,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  with  general  ap- 

Eroval ;  npon  the  death  of  his  fisther,  howerer,  a.  d.  260, 
e  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  luxury ;  indeed,  so 
infatuated  had  he  become,  so  wedded  to  a  life  of  volup- 
tuous ease  and  pleasure,  that  the  revolt  of  E^pt,  the 
insurrection  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Scy- 
thians, oould  not  rouse  him  from  his  ignoble  idleness; 
and  it  was  only  when  Postlmmus  assumed  the  purple 
in  the  West,  and  Ingenuus  laid  claim  to  the  empire  of 
the  liast,  and  each  threatened  his  very  existence  with 
hostile  arms,  that  he  threw  off  the  bonds  of  onervatine 
pleasure,  and,  taking  the  field,  led  his  legions  to  crush 
the  nearest  danger.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Postho- 
mnn,  however,  only  increased  his  perplexities :  new  com- 
petitors arose,  not  only  in  Gaul,  but  in  other  quarters  of 
the  overgrown  empire.  Even  the  coac^utor  he  had 
adopted  as  the  CsBsar,  Aureolua,  conspired  to  overthrow 
his  patron  and  grasp  the  disputed  power  of  sovereignty, 
and  collecting  a  powerful  army,  shut  himself  up  in  Mi- 
lan, assuming  all  the  arrogance  of  sole  mastery.  Stung 
with  the  ingratitude  of  this  act,  G.  marched  at  onc^ 
npon  the  Lombard  capital,  and  in  a.  d.  268  closely  in- 
vested the  city,  but  before  he  could  effect  any  perma- 
nent lodgment,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  offi- 
cers of  his  guard,  and  G.  was  basely  assassinated.  This 
emperor  is  memorable  from  having,  while  he  reigned 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  vras 
succeeded  by  Claudius  IL 
Galllffas'klns,  n.pL  A.  sort  of  loose,  wide  breeches, 
formerly  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gascony.  Large 
open  hose  or  slops,  so  called  because  the  Vascones,  the 
ancient  inhabitanU  of  that  part  of  Spain  called  Na- 
varre, used  them  as  a  covering  for  the  lower  extremities 
insteiid  of  the  siMtterdash,  a  kind  of  domestic  grsare 
in  common  wear  among  these  people,  when  they  sub- 
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Mqaently  paased  into  France,  and  wtablished  tbamselTM 

in  AqaitiUn«,  under  the  title  of  Qatcoigns^  or  Qaflconi. 
GiUllmaUA,  Kgal-trma-Mfufaw^)  n.     [Fr.  galimatiat.] 

Talk  without  meaning;  nonsense,  (a.) 
Gallimao'nrjr,  n.    [Vr.  ooiuno^r^,  a  hash  composed 

of  ssTend  different  meatoj    {OxMry.)    A  hotch-potch, 

or  hash  of  sareral  aorta  of  broken  meat. — A  medley ;  a 

jumble. 
"  Oar  KoglUh  toncne  ta  a  goXUmaufrg  of  all  other  ipeaoh6a."<8|p«iMr. 
—Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  mixture. 

"  A  dABM  whleh  the  venehaa  uy,  ia  a  gatUmatifrt  of  gambola." 

GalliiiA'eeAii,  n.    [Sea  aboTe.]    (ZoSl.)    One  of  the 

Galllna'ceou*,  a.     [¥t.  ffolUnaci  ;  L&t.  gamnaeeut^ 
from  ffollina^  a.  ben,  gauu*^  a  cock.]    {ZoUL)    Pertaining 
tu  the  sub-order  of  birds  OaUinm. 
€lallliiie,i».jpl.    [See  Supra.]    {ZoU.)    A  sub-order  of 
birds,  order  lUuores,  including  all  those  which  consti- 
tute what  are  commonly  termed  poultry,  and  furnish- 
ing us  with  tho  greater  number  or  our  farm-yard  fowls, 
and  with  much  excellent  game.    The  name  OaUirue  is 
applied  to  them  flrom  their  aiOSnity  to  the  Domestic  Cock, 
in  common  with  which  they  have  generally  the  upper 
mHndible  vaulted,  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  large  mem- 
branous space  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and  covered  by 
a  cartilaginoua  scale.    Their  wings  are  short,  their  car- 
riage heavy,  and  their  flight  laborious.    They  have  an 
extremely  muscular  gizzard,  and  generally  a  large  globu- 
lar crop.     In  general  they  lay  and  incubate  on  the 
ground,  on  a  few  carelessly  arranged  stems  of  straw  or 
gram.    Some  specioa  are  polygamous,  and  some  mono- 
gamous; in  the  former  the  male  is  always  larger  and 
more  gaily-colored  than  the  female ;  in  the  latter  the 
•exes  nearly  or  quite  resemble  both  in  size  and  colqr. 
There  are  four  families,  viz^  Pmdopidat,  or  Curanow ; 
Mfgapodidmy  or  Mound-bird;  Pfuuianidm^  or  Pheasant; 
and  Btrdicidtt^  or  Quail. 
GaUlBA'so,  n.    {ZoBl,)    See  Snip. 
Cteirinil^,  p.  a.     Adapted  to  vex  or  chagrin ;  vexing, 
—a.    A  fretting  or  wearing  of  the  skin  by  friction. 
ihdlinlpper,  n.  A  large  kind  of  mosquito. 
€l«ll'-liiaeet« «».    {ZoUL)    The  Oau^plt,  9.  v. 
Galllnale,  n.    {ZM.)    SeeBALLiDA. 
Galliot,  fi.  (iVoul.)    Same  as  Oauot,  q.  «. 
G«lllp'oU,  (anc  CkzlUpcUt,)  a  fortified  seaport-town 
of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  on  a  rocky  islet  on  the  £.  coast 
of  the  Oulf  of  Tarento,  49  m.  S.£.  of  Tarento,  and  28 
W.S.W.  of  Otranto.    O.  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with 
tlie  nudnland,  on  which  is  its  suburb  Llzza.     O.  dis- 
plavs  an  air  of  great  industry,  if  not  of  affluence,  and 
is  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  ports  on  tiie  S.E.  coast 
ttt  Naples,  being  the  great  mart  for  the  oil  of  Apulia, 
iBost  of  which  is  ahipi^  here.    Man^f.  Muslin,  cotton 
ttockiaga,  and  woollen  goods,    i^.  10,X28. 
GalUp^Dll,  a  leaport-town  of  Turkey  in  Burope,  prov. 
Koumelia,  cap.  of  a  san^Jak,  on  a  headland  ciJled  the 
Braeeio  di  ChUUpoLi^  at  a  point  where  the  Hellespont 
unites  with  the  sea  of  Marmora,  90  m.  S.  of  Adrianople, 
and  128  W.  by  S.  of  Constantinople;  Lat.  AffiW^'H., 
Lon.  26°  39^  W  K.  Its  harbor  is  frequently  a  rendezvous 
of  the  imperial  fleet,  and  is  the  chief  station  of  the  cap- 
itao-pasba.    Mamif,  Cottons,  silk,  earthenware,  and  the 
l«at  Morocco  leather  made  in  Turkey.    In  1854  a  por- 
tion of  the  Anglo-French  army  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Turkey  from  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  was 
BUtioned  here. 
Galllp'oll-oil«  n.    iOom.)    The  name  given  to  an  in- 
ferior olive-oil  of  Apulia,  from  its  being  mostly  shipped 
at  GHllipoU. 
GaUlp'oll,    (PenlnsnlA  of.)  a  tongue  of   land 
ieparatiug  the  Hellespont  from  the  ^geau  Sea  and  the 
<'Qlf  of  9<tfoe,  63  m.  long,  by  a  varying  breadth  of  from 
4  to  12.  m.    LaL  between  4QP  8^  and  4&>  38'  N.,  Lon.  be- 
^  tween  VP  W  and  27®  B. 

Gallipolls  (ff<d-le-po4eM^),  in  Ohio^  a  flourishing  ciiy, 
capital  of  (Jallia  00.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  1U8  m. 
S Ji.E,  (.f  Columbii*.  Pbp.  ( 1897)  about  6,000. 
OAllipot,  n.  [Dn.  kid,  clay,  and  oof,  pot]  A  small 
Tc«(el  of  potter*s  day,  painted  and  glazeid,  used  for  con- 
tsininK  medicines.  (Spelled  also  Galipot.) 
GKl'lltaln,  Oautzix,  O auxin,  or  Ooltziii,  the  patro- 
nymic of  a  princely  Russian  family,  of  whose  more  emi- 
nent momberawore  the  following:  —  Vasiu  III.,  sur- 
namrd  the  (?rmt,  b.  16.3:i.  After  fighting  against  the 
Turks,  Crim  Tartars,  and  Cossacks,  of  which  latter  peo- 
ple he  was  made  hetman,  he  aasisted  in  bringing  about 
the  great  reforms  of  the  Czar  Feodor  Alexievitch,  and 
promoted  after  his  death  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sophia 
apuust  her  brother,  Peter  the  Great,  fell  with  her,  and 
WM  banished  to  Siberia  in  16^,  where  he  died.— 
MiHUL,  B.  ie75,  served  under  Peter  the  Great  in  his 
varioQs  campaigns,  defeated  the  Swedes  at  Dobry,  in 
lithuania,  in  1708,  and  fought  at  Pultowa,  obliging  tho 
remnants  of  the  Swedish  army  to  surrender  a  few  days 
afterwards,  (1709.)  He  was  then  made  governor-general 
of  Finland,  appointed  a  field-marshal  by  Catherine  I., 
and  D.  in  Moscow,  1790.  —  AuxAintZR,  son  of  the  above, 
J.  1718.  served  under  Prince  Eugene  on  tho  Rhine,  1733, 
foaght  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  commanded  a  Russian 
arniTon  the  Dniester  in  1768^  took  Khotin,  and  d.  1788. 
vKlllt'sln,  in  Pemuyleania,  a  poet-borotigh  of  Cambria 
f" •  :<  ni.  N.l.:.  uf  ( 'i.-»woii.  Pap.  (isyi )  aliout  2,450. 
,  .V"''*^  n.  [Du.  gold,  a  galley,  and  roi,  a  vessel.] 
(^^'"<<)  A  small  vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  coast 
*^l'*nat,n.  (C^m.)  An  excrescence  produced  by 
to*  cfnipt  or  Gall-plt,  r/.  v.,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  Qutrau  infectoria^  a  iipocies  of 
^  abondant  in  Asia  Minor.  The  best  G.  are  imported 
wom  Aleppo  and  Smyrna.  O.  contain  gallic  and  tannu 
^d.   The  infusion  of  O.  afibrds  a  dense  white  precipi- 


tate in  a  solution  of  gelatine,  and  a  black  precipitate  with 
the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  latter  property 
leads  to  the  use  of  6.  in  making  ink  and  black  dye. 
The  tannic  acid  renders  them  valuable  for  tanning,  and 
they  are  also  used  in  medicine  as  astringents.  —  AflTeo- 
tions  or  diseases  of  any  plants  caused  by  the  puncture 
of  insects.  They  are  produced  by  an  excessive  deposit 
of  cellular  tissue. 

Gallon,  n.  [Sp.  galon ;  L.  Lat  galo,  galonOj  from  gelo, 
an  earthen  vessel  with  a  narrow  neck  and  handles,  for 
holding  wine ;  Fr.  galon,  a  grocer's  box.]  A  liauid  or 
dry  measure  of  four  quarts,  or  eight  pints.  The  /m- 
wrial  (?.,  the  standard  British  measure  both  for  dry  and 
liquid  articles,  contains  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of 
distilled  water  (weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  68° 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  at 
30  inches),  or  277-274  cubic  inches.  The  G.  of  the  United 
States  is  the  standard  Winchester  wine  O.  of  2*31  cubic 
inches,  and  contains  8*3388  avoirdupois  lbs.,  or  58372*1754 
troy  grains  of  distilled  water  at  39*83  Fahrenheit,  the 
barometer  being  at  30  inches.  It  is  the  legal  O.  in  each 
State  in  which  no  law  exists  fixing  a  state  or  statute  O. 
—  The  O.  of  the  State  of  Mew  York  is  of  the  capacity 
of  8  pounds  of  pure  water  at  its  maximum  density,  or 
221*184  cubic  inches. 

Gall00li%  n.  [Fr.  galon,  probably  from  gala,  pomp  or 
show.]  A  kind  of  close  lace,  made  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
of  silk  only.  — A  kind  of  tape  for  binding  hats,  shoes,  Ac. 

Gialloon'ed,  a.    Furnished  or  adorned  with  galloon. 

Gal'lop,  V.  n.  [Fr.  galuper,  from  Gr.  kalpatUein,  from 
kalpc,  a  trot  or  gallop.]  To  move  or  run  with  bounds, 
as  a  horse;  to  run  or  move  with  speed ;  to  ride  at  a 
galloping  pace. 

'*  We  gMap^d  towards  theai.' 


— ^To  move  very  fiut ;  to  run  over. 

"  Whom  doth  time  ga/km  withal  T^ 
~With  a  thief  to  the  gaJDowi."  —  Skaka. 

— n.  [Fr.  gaUap.']  The  movement  or  pace  of  quadrupeds, 
particularlv  of  ahorse,  by  reaches,  springs,  or  leaps. 

Gal'lopaife,  n.  [Vr. galopade.  See  Supra.]  Aside- 
long  or  curveting  kind  of  gallop.— A  kind  of  dance;  a 
galop. 

— A  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  the  dance. 

— V.  n.    To  gallop ;  to  move  about  briskly. 

— To  dance  the  galop,  or  gallopade. 

Gallopadlni^,  n.  Act  of  dancing  the  gallopade. 

— a.    Dancing  a  gallopade. 

Galloper,  n.  A  horse  that  gallops. 

— A  man  who  gallops,  or  makes  great  haste. 

Gal'loping:,  p.  a.  Riding  or  moving  at  a  gallop,  or  at 
great  speed. 

CHUlotan'iile  Aeld,  a.    {Chem.)    SeeTANimr. 

Gal'lowajr,  an  extensive  district  of  Scotland,  00m- 
prising  the  two  counties  of  Kirkcudbbioht  and  Wig- 
town Xq.  v.). 

CHal'lowajr,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Walker  co. 

CHal'lOway,  in  lUmoU,  a  post-village  of  La  Salle  00., 
about  115  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Gariowajr,  in  Jfuwrnri,  a  township  of  Christian  00. 

Garioway,  in  New  Jeney,  a  township  of  Atlantic  oa 

Gal' lo way,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Gal'loway,  noil  of,  a  nromontory  of  Scotiand, 
CO.  Wigtown,  comprising  the  S.  portion  of  the  district 
called  the  Rhffm»».  It  stretches  in  a  8.E.  direction  fh>m 
Port  Patrick  to  the  Point  of  the  Mull,  about  17  m.;  its 
breadth  varies  from  about  2  to  6  m.  The  Point  of  the 
Mull,  the  farthest  S.  limit  of  Scotland,  in  lAt  640  SS' 
N.,  Lon.  4P  52'  W.,  rises  about  225  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  bold,  bleak,  and  striking.  A  light-house 
of  the  first-class,  with  an  intermittent  light,  having  the 
lantern  elevated  325  ft  above  the  sea-level,  has  been 
erected  on  this  headland.  The  view  from  the  balcony 
of  this  light-house  is  very  extensive,  commanding  the 
whole  Isle  of  Man,  and  portions  of  England,  Scotiand, 
and  Ireland. 

Galloway,  n.  A  species  of  horse,  not  over  14  hands 
high,  mucE  used  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scot- 
land; probably  so  called  because  first  bred  in  Galloway, 
a  district  of  Scotland.  They  are  hardy,  spirited,  easy  of 
gait,  and  of  g^eat  endurance. 

Gariowslaaa,  n.  [£r8e,0aZ/o>^IacA,fl*om^ioUa,  a  ser- 
vant, Kaagleae,  to  fight]  Heavy-armed  soldiers  among 
the  ancient  Irish,  and  in  the  Hebrides. 

Gallows,  n. ;  p(.  G al'lowsss.  [ A.S.  galga^  atalga  ;  Ger. 
galgen  ;  Lat  gabaltu,  probably  identical  with  Ger.  gabd, 
a  fork.]  A  beam  laid  over  two  posts,  on  which  malefac- 
tors are  hanged ;  a  cross ;  a  gibbet. 

"  Oh  i  there  were  dSMdation  of  gaolers  and  gaaow$e$."—audtM. 

— A  pair  of  braces  for  the  pantaloons.  (CoUoq.) 

Gal'lows-bltta,  n.pl.  (Naut.)  A  strong  frame  in  the 
centre  of  a  ship's  deck,  to  support  spare  spars  when  in 
port. 

Gallows-firame,  n.  (SUam-Eng.)  The  fk*ame  sup- 
porting the  beam  of  a  steam-engine. 

Gallows-fhree,  a.  Exempt  from  the  danger  of  being 
hanged. 

Gallfi,  n.pl.  [See  Gall.]  (Farriery.)  Wounds  or  exco- 
riations produced  by  the  friction  of  harness. 

Gall'-stone,  n.  (Med.)  The  gall-bladder  (Fig.  356)  is 
very  liable  to  have  a  number  of  calculi  formed  in  its 
cavity,  from  the  salts  in  the  secretion  itself.  Those  cal- 
culi, or  g)ill-6tones,  are  of  many  sizes  and  shapes ;  the 
majority,  however,  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  others, 
again,  are  as  large  as  a  nut  or  filbert,  and  sometimes 
they  are  found  as  large  as  a  walnut  In  many  cases 
these  biliary  formations  never  quit  the  bladder  in  which 
they  are  formed ;  or  if  they  do,  when  very  small,  pass 
along  the  duct  without  the  person  being  conscious  of 
their  transit.    When,  however,  a  large  one,  with  Jagged 
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or  rough  edges,  gets  past  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
into  the  duct  it  must  proceeil,  and  in  doing  so  causes 
tho  patient  the  most  acute  ami  dintressing  pain  —  a  pain 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  seems  the  most  difficult  to 
account  for,  as  it  commences  suddenly,  is  attended  with 
a  sharp,  cutting  sensation,  and  though  the  spot  at  the 
first  stage  is  so  circumscribed  as  to  be  apparently  cov- 
ered by  uie  point  of  the  finger,  radiating  painv  dart  from 
it  in  all  directions,  through  and  up  the  back.  The  ab- 
domen soon  participates  in  the  disturbance,  and  becomes 
tense  and  tender,  while  the  stomach,  sympathizing,  re- 
jects its  contents,  and  exhausting  retchings  are  ailded 
to  the  distention  and  pain  of  the  abdomen.  Though  the 
distance  the  calculus  has  to  travel  is  so  short  —  imly  a 
few  inches  —  yet,  owing  to  the  narrowness  and  unyield- 
ing nature  of  the  duct,  the  diameter  of  which  does  not 
exceed  a  crow^iuill,  and  there  being  no  propulsive  power 
to  urge  the  obstruction  forward,  the  cause  of  the  pain 
and  constitutional  disturbance  suffered  will  be  evident 
to  all  who  refiect  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  and  the  ob- 
stacle to  be  removed.  The  treatment  in  such  CHses  as 
these  is  to  relax  the  system  as  quickly  as  possible,  allay 
the  pain,  and,  if  it  can  be  eflTected,  expand  the  biliary 
duct,  iiy  means  of  a  hot  bath,  so  as  to  allow  tho  G.-S.  to 
pass  along  and  (all  into  the  duodenum. 

GallnpviUe,  in  New  York,  a  poet-village  of  Schoha- 
rie CO.,  about  86  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Gar  Ins,  n.  ^Lat.,  a  cock.]  (ZoOl.]  A  genns  of  birds,  fam- 
ily PhcuiantdM,  comprising  our  domestic  varieties  of 
the  Cock  kind,  and  the  Jungle-fowl  of  India.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  Cock  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  fh)m  Persia,  and  the  very  handsome  Ja- 
vanese wild-fowl,  represented  in  Fig.llw,  is  regarded  by 
many  natural- 
ists as  the  ori- 
gin of  our  do- 
mestic poultry; 
but  the  Cock 
has  been  so 
long  establish- 
ed throughout 
the  Western 
regions,  that 
to  attempt  to 
trace  its  prog^ 
ress  fl-om  its 
native  wilds 
would  be  a 
useless  waste 
of  time.  The 
Domestic  Cock 
has  his  head 
surmounted  by  a  notched,  crimson,  fieshy  substance, 
called  a  comb;  and  two  pendulous,  fleshy  bodies  of  the 
same  color,  termed  wattUs,  hang  under  his  throat  The 
hen  has  also  a  similar,  though  not  so  large  nor  so  vividly 
colored,  excrescence  on  her  head.  The  Cock  is  provided 
with  a  shsrp  horn  or  spur  on  the  outside  of  his  tarsus, 
with  which  he  inflicts  severe  wounds ;  the  hen,  InstMd  of 
a  spur,  has  a  mere  knot  or  tubercle.  There  is,  in  both 
sexes,  below  the  ear,  an  oblong  spot,  the  interior  edge 
of  which  is  reddish,  and  the  remainder  white.  The  feath- 
ers arise  in  pairs  from  each  sheath,  touching  by  their 
points  within  the  skin,  but  diverging  in  their  course 
outwards.  On  the  neck  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  float- 
ing ;  on  the  rump  they  are  of  the  same  form,  but  droop- 
ing laterally  over  the  extremity  of  the  wings,  which 
are  quite  short,  and  terminate  at  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
the  plumes  of  which  are  vertical.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Cock's  tail  are  two  long  feathers,  which  fall  backwards 
in  a  gracefnl  arch,  and  add  great  beauty  to  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  fowl.  It  is  in  vain  to  offier  any  description 
of  the  color  of  the  plumage,  as  it  is  infinitely  varied, 
being  in  some  breeds  of  the  greatest  richness  and  ele- 
gance, and  in  others  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  hue. 
Except  in  the  pure  white  breeds,  the  plumage  of  the 
C.  is  always  more  splendid  than  that  of  the  hen ;  his  ap> 
parent  consciousness  of  personal  beauty,  courage,  and 
gallantry  seem  never  to  forsake  him,  whether  we  re- 
gard his  stately  march  at  the  head  of  his  train  of  wives 
and  numerous  offspring,  or  watch  him  as  he  crows  defi- 
ance to  a  rival.  Ills  sexual  powers  are  matured  when 
he  is  about  six  months  old,  and  his  full  vigor  lasts  for 
about  three  years.  The  hen,  if  left  to  herself,  forms  a 
very  indiflTerent  nest;  a  simple  hole  scnttched  in  the 
ground  among  a  few  bushes  is  the  only  preparation  she 
usually  makes,  and  she  generally  lays  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen eggs  before  she  begins  to  sit  upon  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hatching.  But  she  now  becomes  a  model  of  en- 
during patience,  remaining  fixed  in  her  place  until  the 
urgency  of  hunger  forces  her  to  go  in  search  of  food. 
During  the  time  of  her  sitting  she  diligently  turns  and 
shifts  her  eggs  so  that  each  may  receive  a  due  degree  of 
genial  warmth :  and  it  is  not  until  about  three  weeks 
have  elapsed  tnat  the  incubation  is  completed.  The 
strongest  of  the  progeny  then  begin  to  chip  the  shell 
with  the  bill,  and  are  suoceesively  enabled  to  burst  their 
brittle  prisons.  The  whole  family  being  at  length  eman- 
cipated, the  parent  leads  them  forth  in  search  of  food. 
In  her  nature  the  hen  is  timid;  but  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  maternity  she  becomes  bold,  and  indiscrimi- 
nately attacks  every  aggressor,  watches  over  the  safety 
of  her  young  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  neglects  the 
demands  of  her  own  appetite  to  divide  the  food  she 
may  obtain  among  her  nurslings,  and  labors  with  untir- 
ing diligence  to  provide  them  sufficient  sustenance.  The 
Cock  is  very  attentive  to  his  females,  hardly  ever  losing 
sight  of  them ;  he  leads,  defends,  and  cherishes  them ; 
collects  them  together  when  they  straggle,  and  seems 
to  eat  unwillingly  till  he  sees  them  feeding  around  him. 
Of  late  yeara^avenr  useful  species,  called  the  CbcAtii' 
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China  fowl  (Tig.  UOOX  bat  iMen  introdaced  into  this 
country,  and 
bua  been  ez> 
ten  slvely 
QMod  to  croM 
with  the  tost 
bftrn-yanl  va- 
rieties, for  the 
sake  of  ob- 
taining a  Iiir- 
gvr  and  more 
fleshy  breed 
of  dom  estic 
birds;  but  its 
extreme  ngli- 
n  es  s  has 
freatly  stood 
in  the  way  of 
its  being  em- 
ployed  in 
that  respect 
to  the  extent 
con  teniplat- 
ed.  For  all  Its 
ung^nliness, 
however,  the 
Ckxhin-China 
fowl  posiiess- 
essomeqaali- 

ties  thMt  must  always  make  it  acceptable  to  the  dairy- 
man and  farmer,  namely,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
and  regularity  of  their  laying,  and  the  (kct  tliat  they 
produce  eggs  at  those  seasons  when  few  of  onr  home  va- 
rieties lay.  —The  ancients  regarded  the  domestic  Cock  as 
the  companion  of  Mars,  and  in  heraldry  he  is  the  em- 
blem of  strife,  of  haughtiness,  of  quarrels,  and  of  vic- 
tory. It  is  said  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  the  ancient 
Qauls,  who  wore  it  on  their  helmets  for  a  crest ;  and 
though  the  tradition  does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of 
any  medal  or  other  monument,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  mere  play  of  words  between  OhIIus,  a  cock,  and 
Oallus,  a  Oaul,  the  Cock  was  placed,  after  the  Revolution, 
on  the  flags  and  ensigns  of  Franca.  —  As  the  emblem  of 
watchfulness,  the  image  of  the  Cock  was  placed  on  the 
summits  of  church-steeples  fkt>m  a  very  early  period. 
It  is  introduced  by  artists  among  the  emblems  of  our 
Lord's  passion,  in  allusion  to  St.  Peter's  sin,  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  St.  Peter's  own  emblem.  —  See  Fowl. 

Gal'los,  a  name  common  to  many  celebrated  Romans^ 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  are  the  following:  — 
CUtiM,  a  friend  of  the  great  Africanus,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  his  exact  calculations  of 
eclipses. — Cbme/iia.aRoman  knight,  who  rendered  him- 
self famous  by  his  poetical  as  well  as  military  talents. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  slave  Lycoris  or  Cy  the- 
ris,  and  celebrated  her  beauty  in  his  poetry.  She  proved 
ungrateful,  and  forsook  him,  which  gave  occasion  to 
Yirgtl  to  write  his  tenth  eclogue.  O.  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  rule  over 
Egypt;  but  he  forgot  the  benefits  he  had  received,  pil- 
laged the  province,  and  even  conspired  against  his  bene- 
factor ;  fur  which  he  was  banished  by  the  emperor.  This 
disgrace  operated  so  powerfully  upon  him,  that  he  killed 
himself  in  despair,  a.  d.  20.  Some  fewfhigments  remain 
of  his  poetry.  He  particularly  excelled  in  elegiac  com- 
position.—  A  Roman,  who  assassinated  I>ecius  the  em- 
peror, and  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  became  in- 
dolent and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the  greatest  indiflfer- 
ence  the  revolt  of  his  provinces,  and  the  invasion  of  his 
empire  by  the  barbarians.  He  whs  at  last  assassinated 
by  his  soldiers,  k.  d.  '253.  —  Flaritu  Claudiut  Cbaitoit- 
tius,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  raised  to  the  im- 
perial throne  under  the  title  of  Oesar,  by  Constantius, 
his  relation.  He  conspired  against  his  benefactor,  and 
was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  A.  D.  354. 

Gaily,  n.  Same  as  Oallxt,  q.  v. 

0«11>,  a.   Similar  to  gall  in  taste;  bitter. 

Oal'ly  Creek,  in  Arkangas^  a  village  of  Pope  co. 

Oaloelie«  (jga-loih'An.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  galochia^  — 
«o{ea  OaUica^  a  Qallic  shoe.]  An  overshoe ;  also,  gaiters 
extending  from  the  knee,  and  covering  the  Instep. 

Gal'op,  n.    [Fr.]    {Music  and  Dancing.)    Same  as  Oal- 

LOPADB,  q.  V. 

Galopar'O.  or  Capo  ni  Faro,  the  Chnryhdit  of  the  an- 
cients. It  forms  the  whirlpool  on  the  outside  of  the 
harbor  of  Messina,  in  the  strait  separating  Italy  (h)m 
Sicily.    Opposite,  on  the  Italian  coast,  is  the  rock  SeyUa. 

Galore'*  a.  [Erne  po,  with,  and  2eor,  enough.]  Bnough ; 
in  plenty ;  abounding. 
••  With  kiMSS  paJor«  hrom  my  Katie's  sweet  lips."  —  Onlkmr. 

Galosh',  n.    Same  as  Oalochb,  q.  v. 

Gal'ston,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 
shire, 14  m.  from  Ayr.  Mami/.  Cottons,  woollens,  cc. 
i^»p.  abt  5,000. 

Gait,  (gawk,)  n.    Same  as  Oaitlt,  q.  v. 

Gait,  a  town  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  Waterloo,  on  Grand 
River,  abt.  25  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hamilton ;  pop.  abt.  3,860. 

Gal'tee,  or  Qal'tt,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Hunster, 
Ireland ;  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  about  20  m. 

Galt'Tllle,  in  Bnuuyleaiuo,  a  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Gal'oni,  in  Illinoit^  a  village  of  Perry  co.,  about  146  m. 
8.  of  Springfield. 

Gal'va,  in  lUinoUi,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Heurrco., 
on  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  and  R.  I.  &  Peoria  R.  Rs.,  25  m.  N.  E. 
of  C;tiletil>urg.  Has  a  fine  local  trade.  Pop.  (1897) 
a»K)ut  :i,0(K). 

GalTa'mi,  Alotbio  (or  Luiai),  an  Italian  ph^'siologist, 
celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of  galvanism,  whh  d.  at  Do- 
locna.  1737.  He  studied  medirine  under  Galeazzi,  whose 
dau^ter  be  married.    In  1762  he  beoame  lecturer  on 


anatomy  at  Bologna,  and  obtained  a  considerable  repn- 
tation.  By  experiments  on  froipt  he  discovered  that  all 
animals  are  endued  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  electricity ; 
and  he  followed  up  this  discovery  with  so  much  perse- 
verance and  succees.  as  to  give  his  name  to  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  which  excited  universal  attention.  His 
first  publication  on  this  subject  was  in  1791,  and  enti- 
tled: Aloyrii  Otilvanii  tU  ViribuM  EUeMdtaUt  in  Motu 
Miucularii  Cbmmentariut.  Upon  this  system  the  famous 
Volta  made  vast  improvements.  &.,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1790,  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  and  d.  in 
1798.  Besides  the  above  work,  he  wrote  several  memoirs 
upon  professional  subjects. 

GaA van'ie,  a.  [Fr.  g<dvanique.]  Pertaining  to  galvan- 
ism ;  containing  or  exhibiting  ^vanism. 

GalTanle  Bat'terjr,  n.  (Phys.)  The  combination  of 
a  number  of  elements  or  cells  each  of  which  generates  a 
certain  quantity  of  voltaic  or  dynamic  electricity.    The 
first  electro-motive  M>paratnsor  battery  was  constructed 
by  Volta  in  1800,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  discs  of 
silver  or  copper,  sine  and  flannel,  or  pasteboard  soaked 
in  salt  water  or  dilute  acid.    These  discs  were  alter- 
nately laid  on  each  other  until  a  pile  of  them  had  been 
built  up.  (A  B,  Fig.  1110.)    To  the  metallic  ends  of  this 
pile,  wires,  to  w,  were  connected.    With  a 
pile  of  40  or  more  of  these  alternations,  a 
shock  was  felt  on  joining  the  wires,  or  tne 
gold  leaves  of  an  electrometer  could  be  di- 
verged.  Dry  piles  are  constructed  that  will 
remain  active  for  years.    One  of  the  best 
of  these  consista  or  discs  of  paper  rubbed 
over  on  one  side  with  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  coated  on  the  other  with  thin 
tin  or  silver  leaf,  generally  sold  attached 
to  the  paper.    The  best  of  these  piles  are 
but  feeble,  and  the  inconvenience  of  using 
them,  soon    led  Volta    to   the   improved    •  -w- 
modification  represented  in  Fig.  1111.  The  Fig.  1110. 
flannel  or  paper  in  the  pile  is  reelected,  and 
in  its  place  a  cup  of  dilute  acid  is  substituted.    In  each 
of  these  cups  is  a  plate  of  sine,  and  one  of  silver  or  copper, 
BO  connected  that  each  silver  and  sine  plata  is  in  me- 
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Fig.  nil. 

tallio  communication  though  in  separate  vessels ;  the 
arrangement  being  sine,  acid,  silver,  in  a  continuous 
circuit.  We  will  not  follow  the  various  modifications  and 
improvementa  made  on  the  simple  **  crown  of  cups,"  as 
Volta  styled  it,  but  describe  some  of  the  more  important 
kinds  of  O.  B.  now  in  use.  If  the  strips  of  sine  in  the 
cups  of  Fig.  nil  be  first  amalgamated  (t.  e.  dipped  in 
mercury),  no  action  takes  place  so  long  as  the  kIuc  and 
copper  are  not  connected.  On  joining  them  the  acid 
begins  to  dissolve  the  zinc  plate,  and  bubbles  of  hydro- 
gen gas  appear  at  the  copper  plate.  One  such  cup  forms 
a  voltaic  pair  or  cell.  The  zinc  is  called  the  ochre  plate 
or  negative  pole,  and  the  copper  the  passive  plate  or 
posittre  pole  of  the  cell.  Whatever  connects  these  is 
called  the  circuit.  The  passive  plate  is  often  made  of 
other  substances.  The  current  flows  from  the  positive 
pole  through  the  wire  to  the  negative  pole.  A  cell 
arranged  as  above  described  is  not  constant  In  ita  ac- 
tion ;  its  power  is  constantly  diminishing.  Particles  of 
sine  are  precipitated  on  the  copper  pliite,and  the  hydro- 
gen lil>erated  at  the  zinc  plate  adheres  as  a  film  on  the 
surface  of  the  copper.  These  actions  tend  to  destroy  the 
negative  character  of  the  coppen  _Saue's  ^^v_TX^_<i, 
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battery  obviates    the    latter   difBculty, 
and  from  ita  simplicity  and  power  is  in 
fireqnent  use.    In  this  battery  ( Fig.  1112) 
the  negative  plate,  P,  is  of  silver,  coated 
with  a  deposit  of  finely  divided  platinum ; 
on  each  side  of  this  plate  are  fixed  two 
plates  of  amalgamated  zinc,  Z  Z,  and  the 
whole  are  united  to  a  clamp  and  plunged 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  about  1  of  acid 
to  7  of  water.    The  hydrogen  cannot  ad- 
here to  the  platinum  surface  and  is  given 
off  with  a  hissing  sound.  DantfU-s  battery      Fig.  1112. 
(Fig.  1113)  conoista  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  copper,  C, 
closed  at  the  lower  end ;  £,  a  similar  smaller  cylinder 
of  porous  earthenware;  Z  is  a  rod     i  ^^.j 

of  amalgamated  zinc  connected  by  the  /C  :> 
wire  V)  with  the  next  copper  cylinder, '  ^ 
and  so  on  in  6ucc<>8sion.  The  porons 
tube  is  fill<Hl  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  copper  cylinders  with 
a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, which  is  kept  saturated  by  crys- 
tals of  the  salt  lying  on  a  perforated 
shelf.  The  porous  partition  kei'i>8  the 
fluids  from  mingling,  but  does  not 
hinder  the  passage  of  the  current; 
and  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  contact 
with  the  copper  serv-s  to  take  up  the  hydrogen.  This 
is  an  excellent  battci  y,  and  its  freedom  from  fumes,  ita 
constancy  and  ita  p  >wer,  render  it  invaluable  in  many 
cases  for  manufacturing  use  and  scientific  research. 
Grove's  battery  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 
One  form  of  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  1114.  A  rectangular 
plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  Z  Z,  is  bent  in  the  form  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  immersed  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  vessel, 
A  B,  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    Within  the  bend 
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Fig.  1113. 


of  the  dnc  Is  a  poroos  cell  filled  with  stitmg   nitite 
acid,  in  which  is  a  plate  of  pUtinnm.  P. 
The  hydrogen  is  taken  np  by  the  nitric-::^^  ^ 

acid,  which  it  decomposes  with  the  libera-  a 
tion  of  red  fumea  of  nitrous  acid.  These 
irritating  fumes  are  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  this  form  of  tmttery,  which  is  more 
powerful  than  DanielPs.  and  of  compact 
arrangement.  Bunstn's  battery  is  a  mod- 
ification of  Grove's,  in  which  the  pla- 
tinum is  replaced  by  a  cylinder  of  the 
hard  coke  obtained  from  gas-retorts.  The 
relative  value  of  different  batteries  has 
been  estimated  in  various  ways.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  amount  of 
copper  deposited  from  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  in  one  hour  by  each  of  the  bat- 
teries mentioned ;  in  each  case  one  pair  of  plates,  expoa- 
iug  the  same  surface  of  zinc,  was  used :  Grove's  batterv 
deposited  104  grains;  Dauiell's  33  grains,  Smee**  'ii 
grains.  Daniel's  was  found  to  have  the  advants^  iu 
respect  to  constancy.  Many  other  forms  of  Q.  B.  iutve 
been  brought  into  use,  and  the  adaptability  to  this  pur- 
pose of  a  great  variety  of  chemical  substances  have  \}^  n 
tried.  The  G.B,  Is  now  generally  called  Voltaic  BArrEay. 

Gal'vanlam,  n.  [From  Oaham.]  That  branch  of  tbr 
science  of  electricity  which  treato  of  the  electricity  d» 
veloped  by  chemical  action.  In  1789,GalTani,apn>feaac» 
of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  made  the  discovery  that  tba 
limb  of  a  fh>g  Is  convulsed  when  the  nerves  and  moacloa 
are  touched  with  two  different  metals  and  the  metals 
brought  in  contact  Upon  this  and  similar  phenomena, 
Galvani  based  his  theory  of  **  animal  electricity,"  accord- 
ing to  which  every  animal  is  endowed  with  an  inherent 
electricity,  generated  in  the  brain,  and  distributed 
through  the  nervous  system,  the  principal  rcMrroin  be- 
ing the  muscles.  Volta,  a  professor  of  natural  philosuph  j 
at  Pa  via,  repeated  the  experiment,  and  proved  that  th* 
contractions  depended  not  on  any  electrical  condition 
of  the  animal  fhune,but  on  a  feeble  action  derived  from 
the  metals  with  which  the  nerves  and  niuscla  wer* 
brought  In  contact.  His  researches  led  to  the  diiicorery 
of  thBpiU,  an  apparatus  which  roust  be  regarded  as  th« 
source  of  all  the  great  discoveries  in  this  department  of 
science  in  modem  times.  It,  with  its  important  modifi- 
cations, is  fblly  described  under  the  head  of  Qaltkkio 
Battkrt.  The  contact  theory  of  Volta  assume*  tltat  dif- 
ferent metals  have  different  electrical  capacltlM,  and 
that  electrical  disturbance  resnita  from  simple  contact 
The  dumical  theory,  now  generally  adopted,  nssnuies 
that  the  chemical  action  between  the  solids  and  liquids 
of  the  battery  is  the  source  of  its  }K>a-er.  Many  fiscts 
support  this  theory  that  are  inexplicable  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  the  contact  theory.  Faraday  and  others 
have  proved  (hat  chemical  Hction  does  give  rise  to  elec- 
trical force;  that,  when  the  chemical  nciion  of  a  lottery 
diminishes  or  ceases,  the  current  diminishes  or  ceases; 
and  that  powerful  currento  may  be  genentted  without 
bringing  dissimilar  metals  into  contact  There  are.  in- 
deed, many  reasons  for  supposing  that  chemical  affinity 
and  electricity  are  only  modifications  of  the  same  forre. 
The  current  foirce  of  the  galvanic  battery  has  been  prac- 
tically applied  to  many  useful  purposes.  It  is  eroplov<^ 
In  telegraphy  (see  TSLXOKAPH),and  ita  power  of  convert- 
ing iron  bars  into  temporary  magnets  of  great  power  is 
used  in  the  construction  of  electro-motive  engines  and 
clocks.  (See  Electko-maoxetism  ;  Electro-motitk  Powca; 
HoROLOiiY.)  Ita  power  of  causing  chemical  decomposi- 
tion is  used  by  the  metal  worker,  the  engravn-.  the 
stereotyper,  the  calico  printer,  and  in  manv  other  arts. 
(See  Elkctroltsis,  Elbctro-plati.xo  and  gildiko,  Klec- 
TROTTPixo,  Elkctro-cauoo  PRINTING,  kc)  The  current  is 
used  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms 
of  disease,  in  some  of  which  it  has  afforded  decided  re- 
lief. For  ita  luminous  effects,  see  iLLCXiNATittK.  When 
a  strong  current  traverses  a  bad  conductor,  the  resisting 
medium  becomes  hot  It  has  been  proved  that  for  cur- 
renta  of  equal  strength,  the  heat  developed  In  a  wire  is 
directly  proportioned  to  its  revistance,  or  inversely  as  ita 
conducting  power.  When  an  imperfect  conductor  or 
platinum  is  used,  a  fine  wire  may  be  raised  to  incan- 
descence and  even  f^ised.  If  the  two  wires  of  a  battery 
are  connected  bv  a  fine  iron  or  platinum  wire,  it  can  be 
heated  at  any  distance  from  the  battery,  and  a  charge 
of  gunpowder  fired,  as  in  blasting  or  mining,  while  the 
operator  is  removed  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  exploeion. 

Garvantot,  n.  ["Br.  galvanisU.  See  above.]  One  skilled 
in  the  phenomena  of  galvanism. 

Gal'vanlse,  r.  a.  [Fr.  galvaniser.  See  above.]  Tb 
affect  with  galvanism. 

Gal'vanlsed  Iron.  (Metallurgy.)  It  Is  made  by 
coating  clean  iron  with  melted  zinc.  The  iron  is  first 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  then  dipped  in  a  veeMil  of  melt<d 
sine,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  sal  ammoniac 
in  order  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  furma  upon 
the  surface  of  the  melted  metal,  and  might  adhere  to 
the  iron  so  as  to  prevent  ita  becoming  uniformly  c(«ited 
with  the  zinc.  The  best  qiwlity  Is  made  l>y  first  de- 
positing a  thin  film  of  tin  upon  the  iron  by  galvanic  ao> 
tion :  hence  the  name  O.  I. 

Gal'vanlser,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  galvantr^e*. 

Gal  vanol'Offist,  n.  [See  Ikpra.]  One  who  is  ven  ed 
in  galvanism. 

Galvanol'ogrsr,  n.  [Eng.  galvanism^  and  Or.  ftyot,  a 
discourse.]    A  treatise  on  galvanism. 

Galvanom'eter,  n.  [Fr.  gaJtanomitrt,  from  galTan- 
ismty  and  Or. matron, a  measure.]  (Electricity.)  An  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  presence  and  amount  of  a 
current  of  galvanic  electricity.  A  conductor  traversed 
by  a  current  and  placed  above  a  magnetic  needle,  but 
very  near  to  it,  and  parallel  to  UsyuEi&caasas/the  nesdie 
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to  tnTD  to  th«  Mat  ot  w«st,  according  m  the  current  Is 
noTing  trom  north  to  toath,  or  louth  to  north.  If  the 
Hire  it  placed  below  the  needle  and  parallel,  aa  before, 
the  effect  ia  rereraed.  It  follows  then  that  when  the 
eoodnctor  paaaea  first  abore  and  then  below  the  needle, 
so  as  to  form  two  parallel  lines  between  which  the 
needle  ia  soapendad,  the  action  of  the  current  upon  it 
will  be  similar  in  both  cases;  and  the  force  thus  pro- 
duced is  twice  as  much  as  that  produced  by  a  single 
conductor.  B7  increasing  the  number  of  colli,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  current  upon  the  needle  can  be  so  increased, 
that  Tsry  fsabla  enrreota  can  readily  be  detected.  Tha 
eooduoting  wira  used  mnstof  ooozaaba  insulated  to  pr»> 
n«f  aoT  direct  metallic  communioatlon  between  tha 
coils.  Fig.  1115  represents  the 
simplest  form  of  a  O.  It  consists 
pf  a  needle  poised  upon  a  point  and 
surrounded  hj  one  or  more  coils  of 
fosnlated  copper  wire,  the  ends  A 
and  B  being  either  left  free  or  ter> 
ninating  in  cnpa  containing  met- 
curr  for  conrenieDce  in  connecting 
with  the  source  of  the  current. 
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Sometinea  tlia  iiMdla  Is  surronnded  bj  two  Mpanta 
coils  of  wire,  tbroagh  which  two  cuiranta  can  ba  made 
to  pass  In  <nlforent  directlona.  The  deflection  of  the 
nesdle  than  Indlcatea  the  comparatlTe  strength  of  the 
two  currents  which  aire  tending  to  deflect  In  it  opposite 
dlTBCtiooa.  Bach  an  Inatnunaot  la  called  a  differential 
G.  A  Teiy  acnaltiTa  O.  has  been  dariaed  having  a  small 
Btaror  attached  rarticallT  to  the  aada.  Upon  this  mir- 
rer  a  beam  of  light  la  thrown,  which,  being  receired 
spoa  a  serean  at  a  distance  ot  wemnl  feat  from  the  in- 
•tniBaat,graatlj  magnUea  any  daflsetknof  tha  needle. 
This  form  is  termed  a 
refiedinff  Q.  The  <or- 
wm  O.  is,  where  the 
needle  is  brought  back 
to  its  position  by  tor- 
ifon,  and  the  angle  of 
its  deflection  m  e  a- 
nred.  The  eUdrO' 
djmaane  balance  mea- 
sores  the  strength  of 
the  current  by  means 
of  a  sensitire  steel 
balsDoe,  which  can 
torn  at  about  a  hun- 
dredth of  a  grain.  An 
siCattc  O.  conaiata  of 
anastatic  needle  (9.  v.) 
placed  in  a  coil  of  wire 
■0  that  the  lover 
needle  is  within  the 
ooil,  and  the  upper 
one  aboTo  It.  Ita  d»> 
flections  are  more  con- 
siderable than  those 
ofa  simple  needle.  In 
the  tangad  O^  Fig. 
lUe,  the  strength  of 
currents  circiuating 
in  the  ring  are  pro- 
portionable to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  derlatloB 
of  the  needle.  Aa  the  needle  can  nerer  ba  deflected  00», 
this  taMtrumant  can  ba  need  to  measure  the  strongest 
earrents.  &.are  eometlmes  called  RheonuUri^  from  the 
6re«k  rra,  I  flow,  and  mHron^  a  measure. 
fiAlTa'BO-pUM'Ue,  a.  [from  ffoleonie,  and  jrfastfe, 

q-  ▼.]  That  relatea  to  electro-metallurgy. 
ClalTUi'ttSCope*  n.  [Fr.,  from  polvoiiifMc,  and  thepa, 
a  Tiew,  from  ikepUeihai^  to  see.]  {EUctrieity.)  An  in- 
strament  for  detecting  slight  currents  of  electricity.  Its 
conttmctton  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  galranometer, 
but,  being  used  only  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  current, 
it  has  no  prorision  for  measuring  its  strength  or  amount 
fi«l'T«i(oii,  in  Indiana^  a  post-Tillage  of  Oass  co.,  abt. 

16  m.  8.B.  of  Logansport. 
CtelTcston,  in  Hsxos,  a  S.B.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico;  wrrtL,  about  330  sq.  m.,  half  of  which  is  wa- 
ter. It  Mubracea  all  of  Oalreston  Island,  a  portion  of 
the  m^oland  between  that  island  and  Houston^xtend- 
ing  to  Clear  Creek  on  the  N.,  and  bounded  by  Brasoria 
on  the  W.,  Oalreston  Bay  un  the  a  and  E.,  and  also  by 
BoUvar  PeninsuU  N.B.  of  the  city  of  Oalreston,  and 
•eparated  from  it  by  the  bay.  Surface^  level;  eoil,  par- 
Igaily  productive,  vecetablee  being  extensively  raised. 
There  are  some  setUements  on  I^ckinson  Bayou  and 
(^w*  creeic,  and  also  ou  Rulivar  Peninsula.  Gov,  Oal- 
twton.  Pop,  (1890)  31,4«6. 
«*J|^W05,  a  flonrishlns  port  of  entry,  and  cap.  of  the 
above  CO.,  on  an  isUnd,  uid  at  the  month  of  a  bay  of  the 
•me  name,  about  230  m.  8.B.  of  Austin ;  Lat.  29®  17'  N., 
1^.  »1°  50^  W.  O.ie  the  most  populous  and  important 
city  in  Texss,  ito  excellent  harbor  affoniing  commerciHl 
MvantHget  Becoa4  to  few  porta  on  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
»  contains  sboni  12  churchea,  of  which  the  Episcopal 
h  nndoabtedly  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
Host  other  sects  have  also  places  of  worship,  and  several 
JJceUent  schools  are  eatablisbed.  The  medical  college 
u  tn  a  flounshing  condition  Mreet  railruadsare  now 
««»  operation,  and  tlie  city  is  aiij.pliod  with  gjw. 
A  anal  oMui  up  the  inland  trade  with  the  Brazos  River, 
«a  another  is  prqlected,  to  extend  to  Sabine  Pass, 
wreriteamers  ply  (7.,  Houston,  and  other  points,  besides 
JjMs  to  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  Q.  has  good  wharves 
*Up-ballding  yarda,  foundriea,  Ac.,  and  ships  largely  of 
jo^  In  isn,  and  again  in  1885,  Q.  was  visited  by 
•wwos  fires,  which  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  property, 
tbat  of  Nov.  13lh,  1886,  burnt  40  blocks  of  buildings, 
««w»ting  about  400  houses ;  since  largely  rebuilt    Pop. 


In  (1897)  abt  34,800.— Thb  Bat  os  OALViffroK  extends. 
N.  from  the  city  to  the  mouth  of  Trinity  river  35  miles,, 
and  is  fh>m  12  to  18  m.  broad.  Thel8LAXi»isalongstrip 
of  low-lying  ground,  about  3  to  4  ft  above  sea-level,  abt 
28  m.  long,  and  ttom  1^  to  8U  m.  broad.  It  was,  fh>m 
1817  to  iSci,  the  haunt  of  Lafitte,  the  notorious  pirate 
of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

CHalwajTy  {gawVyoay^)  a  maritime  county  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  nrov.  Gonnaught  having  8.  Oalway 
Bay  and  the  coa.  Clare  and  Tlpperary ;  K.  King's  co.  and 
Roecommon ;  N.  the  latter  and  Mayo ;  and  W.  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  Arta^  1,510,592  acres.  Deso.  The  coast  of 
the  CO.  is  deeply  indented  in  Its  W.  and  S.W.  portions  by 
numerous  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  aflTording  fine  but 
neglected  asylums  for  shipping,  and  good,  but  also  neg- 
lected, fishing  stations. — Surf  act.  This  county  presenta 
eveiy  variety  of  surfiice  and  soil,  —  the  country  lying  to 
the  W.  of  Loughs  Mask  and  Gorrib,  including  the  dis- 
tricta  of  Qmnmara^  lar-Oarmavghtt  and  Joyce's  Cbtm- 
try^  being  one  of  the  most  rugged  and  wildMt  regions 
of  Ireland.  The  other  portion  of  the  co.,  or  that  lying 
to  the  E.  of  Oalvray  town  and  of  the  above-mentioned 
lakea,  is  comparatively  flat  and  fertile.  ^  £tv«r«.  The 
Shannon  (bounding  the  co.  on  the  S.B.),  the  Suck,  and 
the  Blackwater.  Prod.  Wheat  o*ts,  and  potatoes. 
Oattle-rearing  forms  one  of  the  chief  features  of  farming 
economy.  JHn.  Limestone  and  marbles.  Manuf.  Coarse 
linens  and  woollens.  Towm.  Gal  way  (the  cap.),  Tuam, 
CUfden,  Loughrea,  and  Ballinasloe.   1^.  ( 1895 )  208^. 

Galwat,  h  town,  seaport,  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Ireland,  and  cap.  of  above  co.,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
a  bay  of  aome  name,  113  m.  W.  of  Dublin.  O.  was 
originally  a  walled  and  fortified  place,  and  formerly  con- 
sidered of  much  importance,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Spanish  rovws,  and  in  support  of  this  it 
must  be  stated  that  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  older 
part  of  the  town  is  decidedly  Spanish  in  all  ita  charac- 
toristics.  Manuf.  Coarse  cloths,  linens,  paper,  and  flour. 
Earn.  Agricultural  produce  and  flsh.  The  harbor  of  O.  is 
safe  and  commodious,  having  been  much  improved  of 
lata  years.  It  was  used  for  a  time  as  a  station  for  the 
large  mail-steamers  which  a  few  years  ago  ran  from 
Q.  to  the  United  States.  The  flsheriea  are  very  valuable. 
Fm.  (1896)  13,356. 

Ch^lwa^  (oatH'teair),  in  New  Tork^  a  poat-village  and 
township  of  Saratoga  county,  about  36  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Albany. 

Oal'wajr  or  Oallowajr,  in  TemiesMs,  a  post-vlllaga 
of  Fayette  co. 

OAlwagr  Bagr.  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Oalway,  Gonnaught  It  is 
about  20  m.  long  fh>m  S.  to  W.,  and  in  breadth  dimin- 
ishes  from  18  m.  at  ita  mouth  to  8  inland. 

CHi'llll^  Yasoo  or  Vabquix  Dk,  an  illustrious  navigator, 
B.  at  Sines,  in  Portugal,  of  a  noble  family ;  and  to  klm 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  route  to 
the  BmI  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Having 
under  his  command  3  vessels,  manned  with  100  marines 
and  sailors,  O.  set  sail,  July  9, 1497;  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  he  reached  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and 
holding  hlH  course  straight  towards  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
arrived  iu  May  at  OiUcut  a  city  inhabited  by  Hindoos, 
where  the  ruler  of  the  country,  called  the  tamorin^  or 
king,  had  his  residence.  He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  two 
years  and  two  months  from  the  time  of  his  setting  out ; 
and  the  result  of  the  expedition  promised  such  great 
advantages,  that  In  1^02,  he  went  out  with  20  ships,  but 
he  was  attacked  by  an  opposing  fleet  on  the  part  of  the 
zamorin,  which  he  defeated,  and  returned  the  following 
year  with  13  rich  vessels  that  he  captured  in  the  Indian 
seas.  John  IIL  of  Portugal  appointed  him  Ticeroy  of 
India  on  the  death  of  Albuquerque  in  1624;  on  which 
he  went  there  a  third  time,  and  established  his  govern- 
ment at  Cochin,  where  he  died  in  1626.  The  Lusiad  of 
Camoens,  who  accompanied  (?.,  is  founded  on  the  adven- 
tures of  his  first  voyage.  His  portrait  (Fig.  45)  illus- 
trates our  article  Afeioa. 

Ga'ma-vnuM,  n.  [From  Gama,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Blaldives.J    {Bot^    See  Tripsacum. 

Oamallel,  a  celebrated  Phariaee  in  the  generation 
after  Christ,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  and  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  He  possessed  great  influence  among  the 
Jews,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  presided  over  the 
Sanhedrim  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Gaina,  and 
Claudius.  The  lUmudista  say  that  he  was  the  son  of 
rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  Hillel,  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  law,  and  that  upon  his  death  the  glory 
of  the  law  departed.  His  noble  intervention  before  the 
Sanhedrim  saved  the  apostles  fh>m  an  ignominious 
dentil,  and  shows  that  he  was  gifted  with  great  wisdom 
and  tolerance,  if  not  strongly  inclined  towards  the  gos- 

Eel.  (Act*  V.  3»-40.)  The  apostle  Paul  thought  It  a 
igh  honor  to  have  been  one  of  his  pupils,  {Ade  xxll. 
3,)  and  no  doubt  received  (h>m  him  not  only  a  xealous 
enthusiasm  for  the  Jewish  law,  but  many  lessons  of  can- 
dor, impartiality,  and  liberality.  His  high  renown,  how- 
ever, among  the  Jewish  rabbis  of  later  agen,  teems  incon- 
sistant  with  the  tradition  that  he  embraced  Christianity. 

Gamba'do,  «.;  pi.  Gambadoes.  [It  gamba,  leg.] 
Leather  coverings  for  the  legs  in  riding  on  horseback. 
/Sometimes  called  »rtfttterda$hes.) 

Oainl>ia,  a  British  colony  of  W.  Africa,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Gambia ;  Lat  130°  SO'  N.,  Lon.  14°  40^  W. 
Area,  20  sq.  m.  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  settleroenta 
In  W.  Africa,  and  ei^ys  an  active  trade.  Chirftown^ 
Bathurst 

Galll'bil^  a  large  river  of  W.  Africa,  traversing  the 
centre  of  Senegambla,  and  after  a  course  of  l.QOO  m., 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  British  settlement  of 
Bathorst  110  m.  from  Cape  Yerd. 

Gaiiil>ier,  Jauu,  Lord,  a  British  admiral,  b.  at  the 


i  lalea^f  which  his  father  was  lieutenant-goT- 
emor,  1766.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1778 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ^RcuetyA,  32  guns. 
In  this  frigate  he  was  engaged  against  the  French  in 
1781,  and  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  8. 
Carolina.  He  was  present  at  Lord  Howe's  memorable 
victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  commanding  the  2>e- 
fence,  74;  and  after  fllling  various  posta,  was  Intrusted, 
in  July,  1807,  vrith  the  command  of  the  fleet  dispatched 
to  Copenhagen.  This  city  was  bombarded  for  three 
days,  when  the  enemy  capitulated,  and  19  sail  of  the 
line,  23  frigates  and  sloops,  and  26  gunboato,  were  taken 
and  conveyed  to  England.  He  wus  now  created  a  baron, 
and  in  1808  had  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
In  1809,  Lord  Cochrane  (afterwards  the  Earl  of  Dundon- 
ald.  q.  V.)  who  was  under  Lord  Gambler's  orders,  attacked 
ana  deatroyed  vrith  his  fire-ships  several  French  vessels 
in  the  inner  roads  of  the  Isle  d^Aix,  and  Lord  Cochrane 
was  desirous  of  completing  the  destruction  of  the 
remainder  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  but  the  commander-in- 
chief  did  not  consider  the  attempt  practicable.  A  court- 
martial  sat  on  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  but  he  viraa 
acquitted.  In  1814  he  negotiated  a  peace  with  the 
United  Statea  of  America,  at  Ghent;  and,  on  the  accea- 
aion  of  William  IT.,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admi- 
ral of  the  fleet    D.  at  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  1833. 

Gcunnbier,  in  OhiOt  a  post-rillage  of  Knox  co.,  on  the 
Yemon  River,  abt  6  m.  £.  of  Mount  Yemon.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Kenyon  College. 

Gam'bier  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S.  Paciflc  Ocean, 
important  on  account  of  their  being  the  only  knott-n 
station  between  Chili  and  Tahiti  where  good  water  can 
be  obtained.  They  are  under  French  protection.  Lat 
230 12^  S.,  Lon.  1340  66'  W. 

Gam'blr,  or  Gambler,  n,  A  kind  of  catechu.  It  is 
sometimes  called  pale  terra  japonica^  and  by  dmggista 
c€Uechu  in  aguare  caket. — See  Catechu. 

Gam'blst,  n.  [It  ^am5a,  leg.]  (Mue.)  A  performer 
on  the  YioLA  m  Gamba,  q.  v. 

Gam'blt,  n.  [Fr.]  {Qamet.)  In  chess,  a  movement,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  by  which  an  advantage 
is  tripped  up.  This  is  attempted  by  the  first  player's  put- 
ting a  pawn  in  a  situation  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy 
early  in  the  game,  with  a  view  to  employ  to  better  ad- 
vantage his  superior  pieces. 

Gam'ble,  v.  n.  [From  game^  q.  v.]  To  play  a  game 
for  money  or  other  valuable  stakes. 

— V.  a.    To  lose  by  gaming;  as,  to  gamble  away  an  estate. 

Gam'bler,  n.  One  who  games  or  plays  for  money  or 
other  valuable  stakes. 

Gailll>lliii:,  n.  [A.8.  ^omtaM,  to  play  at  any  sport 
See  Gami.]  Playing  at  games  of  hazard  or  chance  for 
money.  —  Strictly  speaking,  gambling  may  be  under- 
stood as  gaming  In  ita  worst  sense,  and  asimplyingpro- 
feetional  play  lor  a  monev  stake,  by  men  who  are  un- 
scrupulous adepta  at  so-called  gamea  of  cuance.  &.  is  a 
rice  which  has  been  common  among  most  nations, 
civilised  and  nndrilized.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the 
ancient  Germans  were  so  addicted  to  It  that,  when 
stripped  of  evenrthing  else,  they  would  stake  at  last 
their  liberty,  and  their  verY  lives ;  the  loser  going  into 
voluntary  slavery,  and  though  much  younger  and 
stronger  than  his  antagonist  suffering  himself  to  be 
bound  and  sold.  In  Rome,  particularly  during  the 
empire,  the  practice  was  common,  and  various  enact- 
menta  were  made  against  it  In  England,  also,  gambling 
was  early  made  the  subject  of  penal  enactments.  By 
38  Henry  YIII.  c  9.,  **  no  person  shall,  for  his  gain, 
lucre,  or  living,  keep  any  common  house,  alley,  or  place 
of  bowling,  coyting  (quoiting),  cloth  (billiards^  cayls, 
half-bowls,  tennis,  diceing-table,  carding,  or  any  unlawful 
game  then  or  thereafter  to  be  used,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
40  shillings  a  day ; "  and  every  person  haunting  or  using 
the  said  houses  was  declared  to  forfeit  6«.  hd.  By  9 
Anne,  c.  14,  all  bonds  and  other  securities  won  at  play 
were  declared  to  be  void,  and  every  person  losing  £10 
at  one  time  or  sitting  might,  within  three  months,  re- 
cover the  same,  with  costo,  in  any  court  of  record ;  and 
after  three  months  any  other  person  might  sue  for  and 
recover  the  same,  and  treble  the  value  thereof,  with 
costs.  Yarious  statutes  were  subsequently  enacted  on 
this  subject;  and  in  1845,  Act  8  A  9  Yict  c.  109,  was 
passed, which  greatly  fiidlitated  proceedings  against  com- 
mon gambling-houses.  By  16  A  17  Yict.  c.  119,  betting- 
housti  were  declared  to  be  vrithin  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
acta  against  O.  Other  acta  have  since  been  even  more 
stringent,  but  notwithstanding  all  these  legislative  en- 
actments, there  still  exist  in  London  not  a  few  gambling- 
houses,  which  go  by  the  appropriate  name  of  hellt.  In 
moat  of  the  German  states  G.  was  allowed,  and  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  several  of  them  derived  a  large  revenue 
from  letting  the  exclusive  privilege  of  keeping  such 
establishmenta  at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  spas, 
as  Baden-Baden,  Horn  burg,  Wiesbaden,  Ac;  but,  of 
late,  the  German  imperial  government  has  laid  a  strin- 
gent interdiction  on  O.  In  France,  prior  to  1888,  when 
the  practice  was  abolished,  the  exclusive  right  of  keep- 
ing public  gambling-houses  was  let  out  to  a  company, 
who  paid  the  government  six  millions  of  francs  an- 
nually for  the  privilege.  In  this  country  statutes  have 
been  passed  in  most  If  not  in  all  the  States,  forbidding 
gambling  for  money  at  certain  xames.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  O.  may  be  said  to  be  almost  universally  prac- 
tised in  most  of  our  great  cities,  and  with  but  a  semi- 
veil  of  secrecy  thrown  over  the  haunta  where  it  is  cai^ 
ried  un. 

Gam'bles,  in  Fntntj/lvania^  a  village  of  Allegheny  ca 

Gainnbo||r®«  *>.    Same  as  Cambooe,  q.  v. 

Gambo'vlAnf  Gambo'i^ie,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
like  gamboge ;  containing  gamboge  or  camboge. 

Gam'bol,  o.  n.  [Fr.  gamBiUer,  from  0.  Fr.  gambe  ;  ItaL 
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ifamba,  the  leg.]    To  kick  about;  to  dance  and  lUp 
about  in  sport ;  to  fHsk ;  to  plaj  in  frolic. 

••  Botfs.  tiftn  . .  .  gmmbotUd  befort  th«m."— JfiUow. 

— ^Toatart;  to  leap. 

•*  And  I  tbc  matter  will  r«eord,  vhkli  madnw 
Would  gambU  tTom."—Skak». 

Oamliol,  n.    A  skipping  or  leaping  abont  in  frolic;  a 
skip ;  a  hop ;  a  leap ;  a  sportire  prank. 
**  For  who  did  erer  plmr  hla  gwnboU 
With  looh  buulferable  ramtdoa  T  "—Butttbnu. 

C^am'brel,  n.   [It.  gambareUa,  dim.  of  aanbOy  a  leg.] 
Tlie  hind  leg  of  a  horse. —A  stick  crooked  like  a  horse's 
leg,  used  by  butchers  to  suspend  thereon  slaughtered 
aoinxals  while  dressing  and  weighing  them. 
(Jrch.)  A  curb-roof  of  a  house.  — See  Cubb^oop. 

Oam'brel,  v.  a.  To  tie  by  the  leg. 

Oam'brooii,  n.  (Matn^f.)  A  kind  of  twilled  linen 
cluth,  for  lining. 

Game,  n.  [A.  8.^m«n,  Joy,  pleasure;  —  allied  to  Or. 
komot^  a  reTel,  a  merry-making.  J  The  term  applied  to 
certain  bodily  exercises  and  mental  recreations  practised 
as  a  relaxation  from  business  or  study,  or  employed  as  a 
mode  of  {Mssing  the  time.  They  are  divided  naturally 
into  two  classes,  mental  and  phytical^  but  more  definitely 
they  are  distin^shed  as  game*  of  chance^  gamu  n/slctU, 
and  pvixed  games.  In  the  first  class  the  result  dues  not 
depend  upon  the  attention  and  dexterity  of  the  plnyur, 
but  is  merely  determined  by  cliance ;  it  includes  gnm(*s 
played  with  dice  alone,  such  as  hatard^  and  many  of  the 
games  played  with  cards,  such  as  quinxe^  vingt-et-un^  lan*- 
quenetyCommeree^loOykc.  The  second  class  comprehends 
those  games  which,  when  once  b^^n,  are  independent 
of  chance,  and  are  gained  by  the  superior  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  one  party.  In  many  games  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, when  the  skill  of  the  parties  is  equal,  he  who  plays 
first  it  most  frequently  the  winner.  There  are  very  few 
mental  games  of  this  class ;  but  cheu  and  drattghU  hold 
the  highest  places.  It  includes  several  interesting  and 
popular  physical  games ;  among  others,  cricket^  base-bally 
howling^  gol/y  tennis^  biUiards,  Ac  In  the  third  class 
the  games  are  generally  decided  by  chance  where  the 
players  are  equal,  but  otherwise  depend  much  for  their 
event  on  the  skill  and  caution  of  the  players;  among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  toAist,  crwbagt,  piquet^ 
euehrt,  conno,  aU-fourSy  and  backgammon, 

—Jest,  as  opposed  to  strUnunen. 

"  'Twlzt  eameat  and  'twlzt  y«ix."— i^<w— r. 

—Insolent  merriment ;  sportive  insult. 

"  Or  make  a  gams  of  my  ealamitlM."— jnUoift. 

^An  exercise  or  play  for  amusement  or  for  winning  a 
stake ;  as,  a  game  of  skill,  a  game  of  hazard.— Advantage 
at  pluy ;  as,  to  win  the  gamt^  t.e.,  the  stake. 
"  Whooe  g«me  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones." 

— Scheme  pursued;  measures  planned. 

"  The  present  gaim*  ot  (bat  crowd."  —Tsmpls. 

—Field-sports;  the  chase;  falconry,  Ac. 

"  Borne  sportsmsn,  that  were  abroad  npon  gaMS.*'—L'ASrangs. 

^Animals  pursued  or  taken  in  the  chase,  or  in  the  sports 
of  the  field. 
"  At  hamaa  hearts  we  fling,  nor  erer  miss  the  gttms."—Frior. 
Public  Games  of  Antiquity.  (Hist.)  Under  this  iiam«! 
are  generally  included  the  contests  and  spectacles  ui 
varied  kinds  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  which,  in  the 
earlier  aces,  were  connected  with  religious  ceremoniuiit. 
The  public  games  of  the  Greeks  were  very  numerous, 
and  the  origin  of  many  of  them  is  lost,  on  account  of  the 
religious  mystery  in  which  they  were  founded.  Among 
the  Grecian  games,  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Olym- 
piCy  the  Pythian^  the  Nemeany  and  the  Isthmian.  The 
conquerors  in  the  Olympic  games  were  held  in  high  re- 
spect, and  were  looked  upon  as  the  noblest  and  happiest 
of  men.  These  games  were  held  every  5  years  at  Olym- 
pian in  £lis,  on  the  W.  btde  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Among 
the  exercises,  some  were  designed  to  give  strength,  and 
others  agility.  The  lighter  exercises  comprised  running, 
leaping,  throwing  the  quoit,  and  hurling  the  Javelin. 
The  more  severe  course  of  discipline  included  wrestling 
and  boxing.  Racing  also  constituted  a  particular  feat- 
ure in  all  the  ancient  games.  The  Isthmian  games  were 
held  at  Corinth,  and,  togetlier  with  athletic  exercises, 
horse  and  chariot  races,  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the 
spectacle.  Originally  these  games  were  coimected  with 
the  worship  of  Neptune,  the  wide  diffusion  of  whicli 
gained  for  them  the  great  celebrity  which  they  long  en- 
Joyed.  The  Persian  war  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Isth- 
mian games,  while  the  Peloponnesian  war  dimmed  their 
glory.  Under  the  Romans,  these  games  did  not  lose  their 
importance,  but  were  exhibited  with  increased  celebrity. 
They  were  then  held  every  three  years,  and  comprised 
thiee  leading  divisions,  —  musical^  gymnastic,  and  eques- 
trian contests.  The  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  was 
merely  a  chaplet  of  wild  olive.  These  chapleta,  together 
with  branches  of  palm,  which  were  carried  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  were  placed  on  a  tripod  in  the  middle  of 
the  course,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  the  spectators.  At  the 
Isthmian  games,  the  prize  was  parsley  during  the  myth- 
ic periods ;  in  later  times,  however,  the  victor  was  gen- 
erally crowned  with  a  wreath  of  pine-leaves,  although 
parsley  was  often  employed.  The  amusements  in  the 
Roman  circus  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  games  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
theriamachiay  or  beast-fight,  was  a  favorite  species  of  en- 
tertainment among  them ;  and  the  men  employed  in  this 
barbarous  amusement^  in  which  men  fought  with  wild 
beasts,  were  called  btstiarii.  The  combatants  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  —  those  who  fought  voluntarily 
fbr  amusement  or  pay,  and  who  were  provided  with 
weapons, — and  condemned  persons,  who  were  generally 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  aftimals  naked,  without  arms, 


and  lometimQS  bound.  The  Romans  were  passionately 
fond  of  these  beast-fights,  and  very  lanre  numbers  of 
animals  were  engaged  in  them.  Under  Pompev,  no  less 
than  000  lions  were  thus  aestroyed ;  and  under  Titus, 
6,000  wild  and  4,000  tame  animals  perished  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  these  latter 
exhibitions  produced  a  debasing  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  beholders,  the  athletic  games  of  the  ancients  not 
only  improved  the  physical  development  of  the  people, 
but  tended  directly  to  advance  their  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  The  early  and  long  training  by  which 
they  were  preceded,  and  the  exercises  through  which 
the  child,  the  youth,  and  the  roan  were  conducted  by 
succeMive  stages,  culminated  at  length  in  that  union  of 
beauty  and  strength  in  which  physical  perfection  con- 
sists, and  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks  surpassed  every 
other  known  nation. 

Game,  v.  n.    [A.S.  gamenian.}    To  play  at  any  sport  or 
diversion. 
To  play  for  a  stake  or  prize. 

—To  practise  playing  for  a  valuable  sti^e;  to  gamble. 

—a.  Brave;  resolute;  courageous;  My  game  io  the  last. 

— Pertaining  to  such  animals  as  are  pursued  or  taken  in 
the  chase ;  —  also  to  birds  shot  in  battues. 

Oame'-COelK,  n.  A  cock  bred  or  used  to  fight. 

Game'-eirfff  **•  ^^  ^SS  from  which  a  game-cock  is  bred. 
"  Thos  boys  batch  gamu-sggt  under  birds  of  prey, 
To  maks  the  fowls  mors  furious  for  Ui«  fray."— OartA. 

Game'fkll,  a.    Fall  of  game  or  games. 

Game'-keeper,  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of  game, 
and  sees  thnt  it  is  not  destroyed. 

tame  Ijaws,  n.  pi.  (Law.)  Statutes  which  declare 
what  birds  and  beasts  are  to  be  uonsidervd  gHUie,  and 
impose  penalties  on  those  who  unlawfully  kill  or  de- 
stroy them.  The  game  laws  of  England  had  their  origin 
in  the  ancient  forest-laws,  under  which  the  killing  ot 
one  of  the  king's  deer  was  equally  penal  with  murdering 
one  of  his  subjects.  At  the  present  day,  though  consid- 
erably modified,  the  English  game-laws  are  still  very 
severe,  and  as  the  administration  of  these  laws  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  class  interested  in  preserving  the  game, 
tliey  are  very  rigidly  enforced.  The  laws  relating  to 
game  Ut  the  U.  States  are  generally  framed  with  refer- 
ence to  protecting  the  animals  from  indiscriminate  and 
unreasonable  havoc,  leavingall  persons  A-ee  to  takegame, 
under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  menus  of  capture.  The  details  of  these  regu- 
lations must  be  sought  for  in  the  statutes  of  the  several 
States. 

Game'*leir9  **•  V^'  ff*"^  crooked,  wrong.]  A  lame, 
stiff,  or  crooked  leg. 

Game'leMl,  a.  Destitute  of  game ;  as,  gameUss  preserves. 

Game'aome* a.   Gay;  sportive;  playful;  fh>licsome. 
"  Thongh  old,  yet  gmmssoms,"  —  Akbisy. 

Game^aoinely,  adv.  Merrily;  playfully. 

Game'someneaa.  n.    Sportiveness ;  merriment. 

Game'Hter,  n.  [&dme,  and  sulBx  stety  q.  v.]  One 
skilled  in  games  of  hazard  or  skill;  one  addicted  to 
gaming ;  a  gambler. 

•*  Keep  a  gamutUr  from  the  dice."  —  Skaks. 

—One  engaged  at  play. 

"  Whsn  lenity  and  emelty  play  for  kingdoms, 
The  gentler  fcuMsfer  is  the  soonest  winner."  —  Slu 

Gamin,  d^I-munp',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  child  neglected  and  let 
looite  upon  the  streets ;  a  city  Arab ;  as,  a  Parisian  gamin. 

Gam'lnff,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  playing  any  game  in  a 
contest  for  victory,  or  for  a  prize  or  stake ;  Uie  practice 
of  gamesters. —  See  Gambu.no. 

O.  houses.  (Law.)  Uouses  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  persons  to  gamble  for  money  or  other  valu- 
able stakes.  They  are  nuisances  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
being  detrimental  to  the  public  good,  as  they  promote 
cheating  and  other  corrupt  practices. 

Garn'mama,  n.  f  Lat.,  from  Gr.  kammaroSy  a  crab.] 
(ZoCt.)     The  Fresh-water  Shrimp,  a  genus  of  Ampui- 

PODA,  q.  V. 

Gam'mer,  n.  [A.  S.  gemeder.  Possibly  a  contraction 
of  godmother.  See  Gaffek.]  An  old  woman  in  humble 
life.— The  compellation  of  an  old  woman,  answering  to 
the  word  gauffer*  applied  to  an  old  man ;  as,  "  Qammer 
Gurton's  Needle,*'  (an  old  English  play.) 

Garn'mon.  n.  [It.  gamboney  from  gambiZy  a  leg ;  Fr. 
jambon.]  The  leg  or  thigh  of  a  hog,  pickled  and  smoked 
or  dried ;  a  smoked  ham ;  as,  a  gammon  of  bacon.  —  A 
game,  usually  called  Baokoammon,  q.  v.  —  An  imposi- 
tion ;  a  hoax. 

—V.  a.    To  make  bacon ;  to  cuae  and  dry  in  smoke. 
(Naui.)    To  attach  or  fix,  as  a  bowsprit,  by  means  of 
rope. 

— To  defeat  at  the  game  of  backgammon,  by  being  able  to 
withdraw  all  one's  pieces  from  the  board,  and  thus  end- 
ing the  game,  before  one's  adversary  has  brought  all 
his  pieces  into  the  table  at  his  left,  and  has  consequently 
had  no  opportunity  to  withdraw  any  pieces  fh)m  the 
board. 

— ^To  impose  on  a  person,  by  making  him  believe  improb- 
able stories ;  to  humbug ;  to  hoax. 

Gam'moiiliis«  **•  The  act  of  imposing  upon  a  person 
by  making  him  lielieve  absurd  stories. 

(Naut.)  The  lashing  by  which  the  bowsprit  is  secured 
to  the  cut-water. 

Gamonet'aloas,  a.  [Fr.  gamapStale,  from  Gr.  gamos, 
a  wedding,  and  petaUmy  a  leaf.]  (BU.)  Composed  of 
united  petals. 

Gamop'y  lions,  a.  [Gr.  games,  wedding,  and  pAyUon, 
a  leaf.]    Formed  of  united  leaves. 

Gamoaep'aloaSv  a.  [Gr.  gamosy  wedding,  and  Fr. 
<<pa2<!,  a  leafor  division  of  the  calyx.]  (Bot.)  Having 
united  sepals. 

Gam'at,  n.  [Gr.  gammOy  the  third  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  Lat.  ut,  the  name  of  a  mnsictJ  note.]    (Mut.) 


A  term  ^mlied  to  the  table  or  scale  invented  by  Otdds 
d'Arezzo,  from  his  having  adc^ted  the  gamma,  or  third 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  a  sign  for  its  iuvcat 
note,  which  was  one  note  below  the  prodambammsatm, 
or  lowest  note  of  the  ancients.  It  consisted  of  twenty 
notes,  viz.,  two  octaves  and  a  mi\|or  sixth.  In  modern 
music,  the  term  gamut  signifies  the  diatonic  scale,  and 
is  occasionally  applied  to  the  note  O  below  the  base  deC 
^am'jr,  a.  Showing  fight,  or  struggling  to  the  last ;  aa, 
a  gamy  salmon. 

(Cbokery.)  Bavins  the  flavor  of  game ;  higb-oondltioD- 
ed ;  kept  until  nearly  tainted ;  as,  a  gamy  leg  of  mnttoe. 

Gan,  imp.  of  giny  began,  (o.) 

Gananoqne'y  a  village  of  prov.  of  Ontario, co.of  Leeds, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  la  miles  N.K.  ot 
Kingston. 

Ganelly  v.  a.    [It  oonetore,  from  ponctb,  a  book.]    To 
drop  from  a  high  place  upon  hooks  by  way  of  punasb- 
ment ;  —  a  practice  formerly  existing  in  Turkey. 
"  Take  him  away,  ganch  hhn,  Impale  bim."—I>rg4mu 

Gan'der,  n.  [A.  S.  gandra  ;  Ger.  gUnseridi ;  L.  Sax. 
ganter  ;  Lat.  anser  ;  Gr.  dteny  cAenot.]  The  male  of  tbe 
goose. 

Gan'dla*  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Talencia,  dist  Deoia^ 
on  the  Mediterranean,  34  m.  S.S.E.  of  Valencia,  ikmf. 
Linens.    i%}>.  7,120. 

Gann^,  V.  n.    [A.S.  yanifam.]    To  go ;    to  walk.   (Used 
only  in  Scotland  and  the  N.  of  England.) 
*'  I'll  fon^  nae  malr  a-rorlng."  —  Agrns. 

GanUT*  "•  rA.S.,  fh>m  ganygangan^  to  go ;  D.,  Dan.,  and 
Ger.  gang.]  A  number  going  together :  —  hence,  a  coat- 
pany,  or  a  number  of  persons  associated  for  a  particiilar 
purpose ;  a  crew  or  band ;  as,  a  gang  of  sailors,  a  preas- 
gat^y  a  gang  of  miners,  workmen,  ic. ;  —  and,  in  a  bad 
atinse,  uwd  of  persons  allied  to  a  low  or  disrepatable 
position  ;  as,  a  gang  of  robbers.  —  A  comtrfnatioa  of 
tools  or  implements  intended  to  cooperate  in  action  to 
the  saving  of  time,  labor,  kc ;  as,  a  gang  of  saws. 
(Alining.)    See  Gakoux. 

Gani^-board,  n.  (iVatit.)  A  plank  resting  on  the  fan- 
wale  of  a  boat,  Ac,  with  cleats  nailed  athwart  for  steps 
to  insure  foothold  in  passing  ashore  or  on  to  anotlMr 
boat.  —  A  plank  within  the  bulwarks  in  the  waist  of  a 
ship  of  war,  on  which  a  sentry  paces  to  and  tto. 

Gaui^-eaak,  n.  A  small  cask  for  cvrying  fresh  wato' 
on  board  ships  or  boats. 

Ganv'-dajra,  n.  pZ.  [ A.S.  gang-dapas.]  Rogation  days. 
SeeGANO-wuK. 

Gangrea*  (gdn^jizy)  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  theprinciiMd  river  of  Hindoatan,  through  the  N.  and 
E.  parts  of  which  it  flows,  watering  its  most  fertile  regkm, 
and  extending  through  IS  degrees  of  Lon.,  ai»d  nearly 
10  of  Lat.  firom  the  central  chain  of  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  course  of  1,567  m.  is  almost  wholly 
comprised  within  the  British  preeidencies  of  Bengal  and 
Agra.  It  rises  by  two  principal  heads,  the  Bhi^girathi 
and  Alcananda,  about  Lat  81^  N.,and  between  Lon.  79° 
and  BfP  £.  The  Bhagirathi,  or  W«  branch,  though  neilher 
the  longest  nor  largest,  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  as 
the  true  Ganges.  Issuing  about  200  m.  N.N.W.  of  Delhi, 
it  forms  a  Junction  with  Alcananda  at  Dec^ftrang.  in  Lat 
80°  V  N.,  Lon.  78°  23f  B.,  after  which  the  reeoltinz 
stream  assumes  the  name  of  the  (7.,  receiving  as  tribu- 
taries the  Jumna,  Goomtee,  Ramgunga.  and  muiy  others, 
and  forms  a  delta  about  2()0  m.  from  the  Bay  of  BengaL 
Of  its  two  principal  arms,  which  form  the  outermost  <^ 
the  whole  series,  the  E.  is  the  larger,  and  preserves  the 
original  direction  of  the  main  stream,  together  with  the 
name  of  Ganges :  but  the  W.  arm,  or  Condmbazar  branch, 
called  aftentnutu  the  HoogMyy  is  considered  by  the  na- 
tives the  true  Bhagirathi,  and  inveeted  by  than  with  tbe 
greatest  portion  of  sanctity.  The  region  around  the 
mouths  of  the  (?.,  termed  the  Sunderbunds,  is  a  peetifer* 
ous  tract,  covered  with  Jun^[e,  and  swarming  with  tigers, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey.  The  annual  inundation  of  tbe 
O.  is  owing  to  tropical  rains  which  begin  in  April, 
and  the  rise  continues  till  about  the  middle  of  Aug.,  at- 
taining an  average  maximum  height  of  30  ft  The  bore 
(q.  V.)  Is  a  phenomenon  peculiu*  to  the  O.  with  othtf 
rivers.  Perhaps  no  river  in  the  world  has  on  its  hanks 
so  many  populous  cities.  On  different  branchee  of  the 
delta  are  placed  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad,  and  Daccn,  tbe 
three  great  cities  of  Bengal ;  besides  Chinsnrah,  Chan- 
demagore,  Hooghly,  Cutwa,  Burhanpoor,  Coeeimbacar, 
and  Jessore.  Proceeding  up  its  course,  we  find  on  its 
banks  Rajmahal,  Monghir,  Patna,  Ghazepore,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Oawapore,  and  Furruckabad,  with  myriads 
of  villages,  temples,  and  bungalows.  Tbe  <?.,  from  Oan- 
gontri  to  Saugor  Island,  is  considered  holy  by  Hindoos 
of  all  castes,  though  in  some  places  much  more  so  thsa 
in  others.  Hindoo  witnesses  in  British  courts  of  justice 
are  sworn  upon  the  water  of  the  G.y  as  the  Christten* 
and  Mohammedans  are  sworn  upon  their  sacred  books 
The  O.  water  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  purify  from 
all  sins;  many  ablutions  and  suicides  accordingly  tske 
place  in  it,  and  the  feet  of  the  dying,  when  they  are 
suflBciently  near  residents,  are  in  moet  instances  im 
mersed  in  it 

Gan'ffes*  in  WeMgaUy  a  post-township  of  Allegan  co., 
on  Lake  Michigan. 

Otuk^igem^  in  Ohut,  a  post-vilUge  of  Richland  c  ».,  about 
10  m.  N.  of  Mansfield. 

Gangetie,  (jgan-iefiky)  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  havw 
ing  reference  to  the  river  Ganges,  Hindostan. 

Gan'flTllac,  Gan'gllal,  a.  Ganglionic  ;  pertainiogta 
a  ganglion. 

Gan'sflirorm,  Gan'jrlloform,  o.  fFromocii^lM^ 
and  Lat /ormo,  shape.]^  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
ganglion. 

Ganglion,  (gang'gU-ony)  n.;  pi.  Gav^ua.    [Gr.  gamo- 
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modwB  UMtomy,  a  nanre-knot.]  (Ompar.  Jnai.)  A 
uaall  nmiMtod  or  elongated  nenrons  maas,  of  a  reddieh- 
gray  coior,  altoated  in  the  oonrse  of  the  nenret.  They 
ere  of  two  Undi,  one  forming  part  of  the  cranial  qrs- 
taia  of  nerree,  and  eitaated  near  the  origina  of  many  of 
the  oaaial  and  all  of  the  rertehral  nenree ;  the  other 
farming  part  of  the  eympathetic  •yitem,  extending  in  a 
•ariee  ak»g  each  aide  of  the  Tertebral  colnmn,  and  oo> 
enntog  nnmeronaly  in  other  parte.  Thev  differ  widely 
in  aiaeand  flgnrey  some  being  large  and  conapicnoua, 
while  othera  are  almoet  microaoopic.  They  are  com- 
poaed  of  two  aubetancea,  one  white,  like  the  medullary 
mattar  of  the  brain,  the  other  reddiah-gray.  The  in- 
ternal mednllary  fllamenta  are  the  continuation  of  the 
nenre  upon  which  the  O.  ia  aitnated.  A  aection  through 
a  O.  in  the  direction  of  the  nervona  chorda  connected 
with  it  diadoeea  to  the  naked  eye  merely  a  collection 
of  raddiah-graj  matter,  traveraed  by  the  white  flbrea  of 
tbenerrea. 

(Any.)  A  email  tnmor  in  the  aheath  of  a  tendon, 
containing  a  aemi-llnid  aecretion  incloaed  in  a  cyat. 
niia  cyat  18  aometlmee  looae,  but  generally  communloat' 
ing  with  the  tendonona  aheath.  They  aometimea  form 
without  any  apparent  cauae,  but  generally  ariae  from 
■ooM  wrench  or  tenaion  of  the  tendon.  They  are  moat 
frequently  aitnated  about  the  wriat.  The  treatment 
conaiata  in  rapturing  the  cysL  either  by  firm  comprea- 
irion  with  the  thumb,  or  by  atriking  the  awelling  aharply 
with  aome  obecnre  bodv,  the  part  being  aubaequently 
bandaged,  and  reat  enjoined  for  a  few  davt. 
l^iMkaUe  ganffUont  a  lymphatic  gland. 
Qtuvmiiowkmry^  a.  [Vr.  gangUonnaire,]  Conaiatingof 

gangUona ;  haring  reference  to  gangliona. 
CteaffUonie,  (gang-gliHm'iky)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  gan- 

glioQ ;  aa,  the  gangUonie  nervea. 
OMifpore'y  a  email  atate  of  India,  on  the  Bengal  troxk- 
tien.  It  ia  tributary  to  the  Britiah,  and  haa  a  fertile 
■oil,  but  ia  ill-cultivated.  Area.  2,490  aq.  m.  Ftip.  abt. 
110,000. 
Gaajgreae*  ig^ngTgrhij)  n.  [Fr.  gangrint ;  Lat.  ganr 
grmma;  Qr. ganggraina^  ttom  arao^  graind^  to  gnaw; 
oanak.  grot,  to  derour  away  the  tisauea.]  (Mea.)  A 
tcnn  applied  to  the  flrat  atage  of  mortification.  It  ia 
divided  into  two  kinda,  the  moist  and  the  dry;  the 
fonaer,  called  alao  inflammatory  or  acute  O^  ia  that 
which  ia  preceded  by  inflammation ;  while  the  latter, 
called  alao  chronic  or  idiopathic  &.,  ia  that  which  Ukea 
place  without  Tiaible  inflammation  haying  preceded  it. 
The  moat  frequent  cauaea  of  O.  are  violent  inflamma- 
tioo,  eryaipelaa,  contuaion,  buma,  cold,  and  deficient  clr^ 
colaJtion  01  the  blood  or  nervoua  energy.  When  it  reaulta 
tnm  hif^  and  active  infiammation,  there  ia  at  firat 
■erere  pain  in  the  part  attacked,  and  generally  conaider- 
able  awelliug.  After  a  time,  the  part  loaea  all  aenaibil- 
ity  and  becomea  cold,  the  redneaa  diaappearing,  and  the 
aldn  becoming  of  an  irregular  dark  color,  in  aome  por- 
tiona  approaching  a  black,  and  in  othera  a  dark-brown 
or  greenish  hue.  If  there  is  a  running  aore,  the  dia- 
eb^ie  will  ceaae ;  and  a  bloody  aerum  forma  under  the 
akin.  The  infiammatory  fever  diaappeara,  and  ia  auc- 
eeeded  by  great  languor  and  debility ;  the  pulae  ia  weak, 
O^ck,  and  irregular ;  the  atomach  ia  deranged,  delirium 
nequently  oocora,  and  hiccough  ia  one  of  the  moat  char^ 
actariatic  aigna  of  the  diaeaae  in  ita  more  advanced 
■tage.  The  featuree  are  collapeed  and  the  eyea  aunk. 
Whan  the  G.  ia  not  the  reault  of  high  and  active  in- 
flammation, the  febrile  aymptoma  are  alight  or  altogether 
wanting ;  but  there  ia  the  aame  diaculoration  of  the  akin, 
diadiarge  of  bloody  aerum,  and  morbific  appearance.  O. 
nralting  from  aevere  cold  ia  remarkable  for  the  littie 
pafai  generally  preceding,  the  part  having  frequently 
pviahed  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  the  Cact. 
A  part  antTering  from  aevere  cold  ahould  firat  be  rubbed 
with  mow  or  a  coarae  towel,  in  order  to  reatore  the  aua- 
pended  circulation,  avoiding  at  firat  any  artificial  heat, 
which  might  be  the  meana  of  inducing  infiammation. 
0.  WMj  ariae  from  a  diaeaaed  atote  of  the  blood-veaaela, 
attended  with  debiUty  of  the  conatitution.  Thia  form 
of  the  diaeaae  la  commonly  known  aa  gangrena  tenilu^ 
S*Mrally  obaerved  in  advanced  age,  though  exceptional 
caaea  occur  In  earlier  life.  It  ia  beat  exemplified  when 
gndnal  omification  of  the  amall  arterial  trunka  occura ; 
f^  heat,  and  redneaa  being  the  first  aymptoma,  after 
wUch  the  parte  become  gradually  black  and  dry.  The 
^•nda,  forMmu,  and  fwit  are  chiefiy  affected.  It  la  thia 
dry  form  of  O,  which  ia  produced  by  the  ingeation  df 
«|otofrye.  (See  BaoonaM.)  BtfpiUA  O.; or phagedmta 
S^^grmota^  ia  a  form  of  thia  diaeaae  which  attacka  open 
^<>uda  or  nlcera,  and  is  h>  called  ftvm  its  appearing 
nioat  frequently  in  crowdtKl  hoapiUla,  and  cauaing  a 
wAil  mortali^  among  the  patiento. 
{BeL)  A  dlaeasa  in  planta  ending  In  putrid  decay. 
^"•■'ffrene,  v.  a.  To  mortify,  aa  fleah. 


— , mbera  moBt  be  lepp'd  away, 

Bafara  taa  aoMw  paru  are  lalntad  le  dseaj."— ihyttoi. 

-^  a.  Tb  become  mortified ;  to  loee  vitality. 
"  ^— eia  laaadleabla    . .  jwijrwM  to  Uaok  BMtifloatlMi.** 


^**j"jjyMi<«^e<«t,  a.  Tending  to  putraoeence  or  mor- 
inOHS*  a.    [Tr.  geMgrinaut.]    Mortified ;  in- 


«Ml'| 


dica£|Mj 


gpatraaeence of  living  fieah. 


- — •-•nav.n.  Same  aa  Oano-wux,  o.  e. 
g^C^J*«Ui«n.  A  projecting  tooth, 

»ncaa  tbiS^mpf 
"•cka.— The  matrix 
—    tin 


'.^aM,vein.]  The  mineral  aub- 

aooompany  metallic  orea  in  the  veina  of 

»f  orea.  — The  earthy  aubetancea 

^(■I'waj^Tr  [A.  8.]  {Niud.)  A  paaaage  or  thorougb- 
iwt  of  M,  kind— In  deep-walated  ahlpa  it  '    ' 
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a  naiTow  wav  hulU  horixontally  along  the  upper  part 
of  a  ahip'a  aide.  fh>m  the  quarterdeck  to  the  forecaatle. 
fiar  the  convenience  of  walking  fore  and  aft,  inatead  of 
deacending  into  the  waiat.  It  la  fenced  on  the  ontaide 
with  iron  atanchiona,  having  ropea  or  raila  extended 
from  one  to  the  other.  ^  The  opening  left  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  ahip'a  aide,  for  the  purpoae  of  entering  in  or 
departing  fh>m  her,  is  alao  called  a  gangway. — The  term 
ia  likewiae  applied  to  a  narrow  paaaage  left  in  the  hold, 
when  a  ahip  la  laden,  to  enable  the  aailora  to  enter  either 
to  examine  the  cargo  or  proviaiona,  to  diacover  and  atop 
a  leak,  or  to  bring  out  anything  that  may  be  required. 
To  bring  to  the  gangway.  (Naut,)  To  faaten  and  fiog  a 
aailor  in  the  waiat  or  at  the  gangway, — the  uaual  place 
of  punishment  on  board  ahip. 

€liui§r'* week,  Clan§r'*tlae,  n.  Rogation-week,  when 
proceaaiona  formerly  perambulated  pariahea  to  anrvey 
their  boundariea. 

Gian-liwajr,  a  province  of  China.    See  Noak-hoix. 

tia'nler.  in  niiiun$,  a  twp.  of  Kankakee  co.,  traveraed 
iiy  the  Kankakee  Biver. 

Gan'll,n.  fPr.]  A  term  given  in  aome  parte  of  England 
to  a  kind  of  friable  limeatone. 

Clan  Jam,  a  fertUe  diatrict  of  Hindoatan,  in  the  North 
Circara,  preaidency  of  Bombay ;  arta,  6,400  aq.  m. ;  pop. 
abt.  960,000.~A  town,  and  cap.  of  above  diati,  near  the 
ooaat  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  84  m.  8.B.  of  Cuttack,  and 
536  N.E.  of  Madraa;  Lat.  lO^  W  N.,  Lon.  860  SO'  B.  Fkjp. 
unknown. 

Oan'iiat,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Allier,  on  the  Andelot, 
83  m.  8.  of  Moulins ;  pop.  6,158. 

Oan'net,  n.  [A.  S.^anot.]  (ZMI.)  The  SuUdm^  a  family 
of  birda,  order  Natatores,  of  which  the  genua  Sula^  the 
only  one  repreeented  in  N.  America,  is  the  type.  Sula 
Banana,  the  common  Qannet  (Fig.  1117),  found  from 
the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico,  breeds  in  immenae 
nnmberaontbe 
rocky  islandn. 
near  the  comi 
of  Labrador.  U 
la  almost  Xh*- 
sizeofthetami^ 
goose.  The  hi  It 
u  about  aix  11  . 
loDg«  ji^gged  «.i 
the  aidea,  anil 
atraight  nearl.v 
to  the  point, 
where  it  1ij- 
clinea  dowb- 
warda.  A  looao 
akin,  bare,  and 


Fig.  lllT.^coimoir  eARim. 
(Alia  jroMono.) 


»pable  of  con- 
aiderable  dia- 
tention,  hanging  fh>m  the  blade  of  the  lower  bill,  and 
extended  over  the  throat,  aervea  aa  a  pouch  in  which 
to  convey  food  to  ita  yonng.  The  neck  of  the  gannet  la 
Ions;  body  flat,  and  very  full  of  feathers.  The  crown 
of  the  head,  and  a  small  space  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  are  bnlFcolor,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  quill 
and  the  bastard  wing^feathera,  the  remainder  of  the 
plumage  ia  white.  The  lege  and  toea  are  black,  but  the 
fore-part  of  each  ia  marked  with  a  bright-green  atripe. 
The  male  and  female  are  nearly  alike.  The  young  are 
at  flrat  covered  with  a  very  beautiful  anow-white  down ; 
at  the  age  of  about  alx  weeka  the  feathera  make  their 
appearance ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  they  are 
ready  to  fly.  The  food  of  the  gannet  consists  of  salt- 
water flah,  the  herring  and  pilchard  being  the  ataple. 
It  takea  ita  prey  by  darting  down  on  It  from  a  conaider- 
able  height  It  makea  ita  neata,  which  are  compoaed 
chiefly  of  turf  and  aea-weed,  in  the  cavema  and  finurea 
of  rocka,  or  on  their  ledgea,  aa  well  aa  on  the  plain 
aurfkee  of  the  ground.  The  female  laya  three  white 
egga,  aomewhat  amaller  than  thoae  of  the  gooae.  It  ia 
atated,  however,  that  the  three  egga  are  only  laid  in  the 
event  of  the  firat  and  aecond  being  removed,  and  that 
if  left  to  ite  own  devicea  the  bird  will  lay  but  one  egg. 

Gan'net  Island,  off  the  N.E.  coaat  of  Labrador;  Lat. 
640 N.,  Lon. bfP WW. 

Oan'net  Boek,  in  Jfaine,  a  amall  laland  and  light- 
houae,  abt.  6  m.  off  the  S.W.  point  of  Grand  Menan 
laland;  Lat  43°  SS'  N.,  Lon.  66P  b'Jf  W.  It  exhlbita  a 
revolving-light  00  fr.  above  the  sea-level. 

Gan'old,Oanoid'al,Clanoid'ian,a.  Pertaining 
or  having  reference  to  the  ganoida. 
ian'olm,  Ganoid'ians,  n.  pL  [Or.  gana^  beauty, 
and  eidosy  form.1  (ZoSl.)  An  order  of  fiahea  in  the  claaai- 
fication  of  Mr.  Agaaais,  containing  more  than  60  genera, 
above  50  of  which  are  only  diacovered  in  a  fbaail  atate 
in  the  old  red  aandatone  and  other  rocka  of  that  period. 
The  order  ia  named  from  the  brilliant  luatre  of  their 
acalea,  which  are  coated  with  a  bright  enamel,  aa  the 
Oar-fiah. 

Ga'nolne,  n,  A  peculiar  kind  of  bony  tiaaue  found 
beneath  the  enamel  of  the  acale  of  a  ganoid. 

Ganoni'atlie,n.  [Called  alao  ChenoeoproUte^  or  Ooo$e- 
dung  Ore.]  (JHn.)  An  impure  iron  ainter,  containing 
aome  oxide  of  cobalt 

GanseTOOrt,  (goMt'vooH,)  in  iVeio  York,  a  poet-vUlage 
of  Saratoga  co.,  abt  10  m.  N.S.  of  Saratoga  Springa. 

Ganilet,  Gantlope,  n.  [Cfant  for  Ohenl,  and  D. 
loopm,  to  run.J  Originally,  a  kind  of  military  puniah- 
ment,  in  which  the  culprit  waa  compelled  to  run  between 
two  fliea  or  ranka,  armed  with  roda,  Ac,  receiving  a  blow 
fr^>m  each, — a  mode  of  puniahment  aaid  to  have  been 
invented  at  Ghent  formerly  written  OanL  A  similar 
mode  of  puniahment  waa  also  applied  on  shipboard. 

7b  run  M«  gantUt.  (Sometimea,  but  erroneonaly, 
ga$mUet  la  need.)  To  experience  the  puniahment  of  the 
gantiet;  hence,  to  go  through  any  trying  ordeal  of  keen 


erltidsm,  aevere  animadraralon,  or,  In  abort,  any  craolal 
teat  of  mind  or  body. 

"  He  raa  <>•  f  awffi  ander  the  eyas  ef  a  haadrsd  baaatks." 
rirriiJitifiMiij. 

Gantols*  (gong4wd\)  n.  (Oeog.)  A  native  or  dtisen  of 
Ghent  Belgium. 

Gantry,  Gann'tree,  Gann'irj,  n.  A  atUlage 
for  barrela. 

Gantnn*  Paaa,  {ganfioong^  a  mountain  defile  in 
Buaaahir,  between  Ghineae  Tartary  and  Koonawar,  de- 
scending, on  the  W.  aide  upon  the  Sutlei ;  Lat  31^  dS' 
N.,  Lon.  780  47'  B.    Height,  18,200  feet  above  aea-level. 

Ganjrme'de.  [Or.  Oanvmedef.]  ( JfyfA.)  AaonofTroa 
and  CallirhoK,  and  brother  of  llua.  Being  the  moat  - 
beautiful  of  all  mortala,  he  waa  taken  by  Zeua  to  be 
hia  cupbearer  and  to  live  among  the  goda  on  Olympua. 
Later  writers  added  that  he  waa  borne  aloft  to  heaven 
on  an  eagle  aent  by  Zeua. 

Gan'sa^Gan'Mun.  [Lat]  A  kind  of  wild  gooae,  by  a 
fiock  of  which  a  vlrtuoao  waa  fabled  to  be  carried  to  tha 
lunar  world. 

"  TlMT  are  bet  Idle  drcaoM  and  faades, 
▲ad  favor  atroogly  of  the  ^mmw."— A 

Gaol,  (id!,)  n.  (Sometimea  written  Jail.)  [Fr.  gioU  ;  L. 
Lat.  ^^ola,  a  priaon ;  It  gablriola^  a  amall  cage,  dim.  of 
gablna,  a  cage;  L.  Lat  caeeolo,  dim.  of  como,  a  cavity.] 
A  priaon ;  a  houae  of  detention ;  a  place  for  the  oonfln»> 
ment  of  criminala  and  debtora. 

— V.  a.  To  impriaon ;  to  hold  In  durance ;  to  place  in  con- 
flnement:  aa,  ** gaoling  vagabonda."  —  Bacon. 

Gaoler,  (JAl'ir.)  n.  A  jailer;  the  keeper  of  a  gaol  or 
priaon:  acuatodian;  a  Janitor. 

Gap,  n.  [From^pe;  Icel.  yap,  a  hiatua.]  An  opening; 
an  aperture;  a  cleft  or  break;  a  breach ;  any  avenue  or 
paaaage;  way  of  entrance  or  departure;  a  defect;  a 
flaw ;  an  interatice  or  vacuity ;  a  hiatua ;  a  chaam. 

7b  stftp  a  gap^  to  fill  a  vacant  place ;  to  aecnre  a  weak 
point  or  feature.  —  To  ttand  in  the  gap,  to  make  defence 
against  an  expected  danger ;  to  expose  one'a  aelf  for  the 
protection  of  aomething. 

Gap,  (anc.  Vapincum;)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Hantea- 
Alpea,  of  which  it  ia  the  cap.,  in  a  wide  valley,  nearly 
2,500  ft  above  the  aea,  aurrounded  by  the  lower  Alpine 
rangea,  44  m.  S.B.  of  Orenoble.  Moatuf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fiabrica,  ailka,  chamoia,  and  other  kinda  of  leather, 
and  cotton  yam.  This  place  is  very  ancient  and  waa 
the  cap.  of  the  Tricorii,  under  the  name  of  Fan.  Pbp. 
9,040.  ^ 

Gap,  in  Jlabama^  a  village  of  Walker  co. 

Gap,  in  I^nneylvania,  a  poat-viUage  of  Lanoaatar  oo., 
abt  18  m.  E.  of  Lancaater. 

Gap  CIt'II,  in  North  Oarolma,  the  former  name  of 
Spaeta,  a  poat-viUage,  cap.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Gape,  (gdp,)  v.  n.  [A.S.  geapan ;  Dan.  gab^ ;  Icel.  gapa, 
to  gake  with  open  mouth;  Dn.gapen.]  To  open  the 
mouth  wide;  to  yawn,  indicative  of  sleopineaa;  aa,  he 
la  gaping  for  bed. — To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  aa 
young  birda.  —  To  open  the  month  in  wonder,  aurpriae, 
eager  longing,  hope,  or  expectation,  or  with  a  deeire  to 
injure  or  devour ;  aa,  a  gaping  crowd. — To  open  in  fia- 
aurea  or  crevicea;  to  exhibit  a  hiatua;  aa,  a  gaping 
chasm.  —To  desire  eameatiy ;  to  crave ; — preoeding/or 
orq/W;  •b,**  gaping  after  court-fkvor.''— Xr'Afnmpe. 

— n.    A  gaping. 

{ZoSi.)  The  width  of  a  mouth  when  opened,  aa  of  a 
bii^  fiah,  Ac. 

The  gapeSf  a  diaeaae  common  among  yonng  poultry, 
indicated  by  much  gi4>ing. 

Gap'er,  n.  One  who  gapea,  yawna,  or  atarea  open- 
mouthed. 

Gap  Grove,  in  lUinoit,  a  poat-offlce  of  Lee  oo. 

Gap  BUlls,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  poat-village  of  Monroe  oo. 

Gap  Bnn,  in  Sneimastee,  a  poatK>fflce  of  Carter  ca 

Gapa'TUle,  in  Ptnmglvama,  a  P.  0.  of  Bedford  oo. 

Gap'-tootlied*  a.  Having  gape  or  Interaticea  between 
the  teeth. 
••  TlM  broad.«pMkinf.  fv-MMtiMtf  wife  ef  Bath."  -  I»fy4m. 

Gar,  [A.S.]  an  affix  or  ayllable  aignifying  a  dart  or  wea- 
pon ;  an  inatrument  of  offence.  Hence  the  derivation  of 
aome  of  the  Saxon  namea,  aa  Ed^r,  **  happy  weapon ; " 
Ethel^r,  **  noble  weapon ;  **  and  many  othera. 

Ga'ra,  (Ixinfli,)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  In  Oonnani^t,  abt 
^  ^  m.  W.  of  Oarrick  on  Shannon. 

Oar'anelne,  n.  (Ckem.)  A  coloring-matter  derived 
fh>m  madder  by  the  action  of  anlphnric  add  upon  It 
When  boiled  in  water.  It  yielda  a  red  aolntion  containing 
aluartiM,  (a.  v.)  It  haa  a  higher  coloring  power  than 
madder  itaelf. 

Garb,  n.  [0.  Fr.  garhe,  a  garb ;  Norm,  garbes,  dothing; 
It.  garbo.  comelineaa,  behavior,  carriage ;  AJB.  peanea, 
clothing.]  Breaa;  clothing;  habit;  aa,  the  garb  of  a 
monk. 

^Faahion  or  mode  of  dreaa ; — hence,  external  appearance^ 
looka,  Ac.,  expreaaive  of  dlapoaition,  mannw,  cnaracter, 
Ac:  aa,  **he  could  not  aiMak  Bngliah  in  the  native 
garb.'*^Shak$. 

(Her.)  A  aheaf  of  any  aort  of  grain ; — aaid  to  repre- 
aent  aummer. 

Garbaare,  (gdf'bdj,)n.  [From  the  root  of  ^rfrls.]  That 
which  18  separated,  aa  by  aifting;  the  bowela  of  an  an- 
imal ;  reftaae  parte  of  fiesh ;  offal.  (Applied  sometimes 
to  v^table  refine,  and  to  immoral  and  groaa  literature.) 
Wbo,  witheet  aTaralea.  ever  look'd 
Ob  boi7  gmrhmft  Ukoacli  bj  HooMr  eoek'd  T  "—Lotrd  R»tmmmofn, 

GarHbaked,  a.    With  the  bowela  or  entrafla  re-aaoved. 

Garbed,  (jgdrbd,)  a.    Dreaaed;  attired;  habited;  dad. 

CHarlMl,  n.    (Aimt.)    Same  aa  OAUOAsn,  9.  v. 

—That  whieh  la  aifted,  and  firom  which  the  ooane  and 
droaav  portiona  have  been  ramored. 

Garblen,  (^oy^)  a  inaritlmejrov.olLLomr.J|gn4^ 
in  the  ddta  of  the  Nilagd  by  V3  OX3  VTC 
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GARD 


GARD 


GARF 


Ctaur^le,  «.  a.  [0.  Fr.  grabtOer.  to  lUt,  to  «zuiiiB« 
nettrlT;  Sp.  garhtUdtjio  aift,  ganriUa, %  oomm  lieTe; 
Ar.  ^Aor&u, » lieTe.]  To  pick  oat  or  Mpftnta  mich  parti 
from  a  whole  aa  may  aenre  a  porpoae;  to  destroy  or 
mutilate  by  picking  out ;  aa,  tkgarbUd  reraioD  of  a  atory. 


GarHbler,  n.    One  who  garblea;  one  who  Dicks  out  or 
serre a  porpoae;  as,  a  «rr6fer  of  r    ^ ^' 

y  n.  vL    The  doaty  rente  mai 

aplcea,  kc. 


aelecta  to  serre  a  porpoae ;  as,  a  oarUer  of  qootatiooa. 
OarHbles,  n.  pL    The  doaty  rente  matter  of  droga, 


OarlMMUfd,  0«rl>el»  n.  (yattL)  The  flrat  plank 
fiutened  on  the  outside  of  a  ahlp'a  keel. 

GarlMMUfd-stralLe,  n.  (Naut,)  The  atrake  of  plank 
in  the  bottom  that  ia  wrought  into  the  rabbet  of  the 
keel  of  a  ahlp. 

Garcia  River,  (oor-aM'a,)  in  OaUifomia,  enters  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Mendocino  oo. 

Gar'rlaft,  Lasso,  or  Ga»oxla8o  dk  la  Ywa,  called  the 
Prince  of  Spaniah  Poets,  B.  at  Toledo,  in  1503.  He  waa 
early  diatinguiahed  for  hia  wit  and  Ikncy,  wrote  several 
pathetic  pastorals  and  sonnets,  and  did  much  towards 
uprooting  that  taste  for  bombast,  which,  at  the  period 
in  which  ne  flourished,  disfigured  the  productions  of  his 
countrymen.  O.  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
attended  Charles  T.  in  many  of  his  expeditions,  and  fell 
in  battle,  in  1536. 

Garclla'ao  de  la  Tesa,  snmamed  Tin  Inoa,  because 
by  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  royal 
family  of  Peru,  was  b.  at  Cusco,  in  that  country,  in  1530. 
Philip  II.,  dreading  the  influence  of  O.  among^the  na- 
tives, summoned  him  to  Spain,  where  he  d.  He  wrote 
a  HUtory  qf  Peru,  and  also  a  History  qf  Florida. 

Garelnla*  (par-nVe^,)  n.  [In  honor  of  Dr.  Oardny  an 
Oriental  traveller.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  OutU- 
/erm.  The  species  G.  mangortana,  a  native  of  Malacca, 
produces  the  Mangoeteen,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the 
most  delicious  of  all  fruits.  O.  cornea,  kydiana,  and 
peduneulata  yield  fruits  of  a  similar  character,  but 
much  inferior.  The  seeds  of  O.  purpurea,  upon  being 
boiled  in  water,  yield  a  concrete  oil  called  kokum  buUer, 
or  oil  of  mangosteen.  It  is  very  useful  as  an  application 
to  chapped  hands,  and  has  been  recently  imported  into 
this  countrY.  One  or  more  species  of  this  genus  are  sup- 
posed to  yield  our  commercial  and  oflBcTnal  gamboge, 
which  is  brought  from  Siam  in  cylinders,  either  solid  or 
hollow,  and  in  large  cakes  or  amorphous  masses.  The 
pipe,  or  roll  gamboge,  is  the  finest  kind.  In  medicine, 
gamboge  is  tued  as  an  active  hydragogue  and  drastic 
purgative.  In  over-doses  it  acts  as  an  acrid  poison.  In 
the  arts  it  is  much  employed  as  a  water<olor,  and  to  give 
a  golden  tint  to  lacquer-yamiah  for  brass-work. 

Gard,  a  dept.  of  France,  in  the  8.  part  of  that  country, 
formerly  comprised  in  the  prov.  Languedoc;  between 
lAt  43^27'  and  440  27'  N.,  and  Lon.  3©  17'  and  40  50'  E. ; 
having  N.  the  depts.  Lox^re  and  Ardftche;  K.  the  Rhone, 
separating  it  from  Taucluse  and  Bouchea-du-Rhone ;  W. 
Aveyron;  and  8.  EKrault,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Isle  de  Camargne.  Area,  683,556  hectares.  i>esc.  The 
N.  and  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  ramifications  of  the  Ce- 
Tennea  range,  the  general  slope  of  the  dept.  being  ftt>m 
N.W.  to  8.E.,  in  which  latter  part  of  its  surface  there  is 
a  considerable  extent  of  level  country,  with  numerous 
and  extensive  pools  and  marshea.  Rivers.  Gard,  C^ze, 
Tidourle.  Clim.  For  the  most  part  hot  and  dry,  with 
occasional  stmcoo*.  ^Sbtl.  fertile.  Prod.  Cereals,  po- 
tatoes, chestnuts,  wine,  and  fruits.  The  muU>erry  is  large- 
ly cultivated.  Much  wool  is  produced.  Min.  Iron  and 
coal  are  abundant ;  argentiferous  lead,  antimony,  due, 
and  great  quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  from  the  salt 
marshes  on  the  coast.  Manuf.  Silk,  cotton,  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  hats,  piqier,  brandy,  leather,  gIttM,  earthen- 
ware, Ac.  Chief  towns.  Ntmes  (the  cap.),  Alaia,  Uzet, 
and  te  Yigan.    Pop.  (1805)  421,650. 

Gard,  or  Gard'on,  a  river  of  France,  which  traverses 
the  centre  of  the  dept.  Gard,  and  after  a  course  of  55 
ra.  falls  into  the  Rhone,  5  m.  from  Tarascon. 

Gard,  (Pont  du,)  in  France.    See  Aqueduct. 

Garda,  (Laks  op,)  (anc.  Laeus  Benacus,)  a  famous  lake 
of  N.  Italy,  bounded  by  the  provs.  of  Mantua,  Brescia, 
and  Yeroua,  and  the  circle  of  Roveredo  in  the  Tyrol. 
From  Peschiera  at  its  S.B.  extremity  (15  m.  W.  of  Yerona) 
it  stretches  N.N.B.  to  Riva.  a  distance  of  abt.  35  m.  Ito 
lower  or  8.  portion  is  abt.  12  m.  across  where  broa'^est ; 
but  its  upper  or  N.  portion  Is  not  more  than  from  »  to 
4  m.  acroaa.  It  is  everywhere  enclosed  by  ramiflcatiori<i 
of  the  Alpa,  except  on  the  8.,  where  the  luxuriant  plain 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificent  moun- 
tain scenery  that  cloaea  round  ita  upper  waters.  The 
Burfiice  of  this  lake  is  at  an  elevation  of  abt  820  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  generally  deep ;  its  vraters  are 
remarkably  pure  and  limpid;  and  it  is  well  stocked  with 
fieh.  Its  surplus  vraters  are  carried  off  by  the  Mindo, 
which  issues  from  it  at  Peschiera.  A  great  number  of 
towns,  villagea,  Ac.,  are  built  upon  ita  banks,  of  which 
the  prindpad,  besides  Peschiera,  are  Desenzano,  Salo, 
Oargano,  Riva,  and  Garda.  The  greater  number  of 
these  places  have  safe  and  commomous  harbors,  and  a 
good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  upon  the  lake. 

Gardal'a,  or  Ghardel'a,  a  walled  town  of  Algeria, 
in  the  Sahara  desert.  J/anu/.  Woollen  stuff's,  fire-arms, 
and  gunpowder.  /%p.  Unascertained.  Lat.  31^  58'  N., 
Lon.  2°  50'  B. 

Gard'ant,  a.  [From  Fr.  garder.)  (Her.)  Applied  to 
an  animal  when  represented  f^U-laced,  and  looking  for- 
ward.—  See  Passant-Gakdant. 

Gardele'yea,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  80  m.  HJS. 
W.  of  Magdeburg.    P)p.  abt.  0,500. 

Garde  If  atlonale.   [Fr.]  See  National  Guakd. 

Garden,  {gdr'dn, )  n.  [Oer.  garUn  ;  Dan.  gidrde  ;  A.  S. 
geard;  tr.jardin.]  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and  ap- 
,pr>miated  to  the  cultivation  of  herha  and  plants,  fruita 
andfiowerBi 


—A  rich,  ftiiitftil,irel]*ciiltivated  qwt  or  tract <^ country; 
ft  dalifl^tfal  place. 

••  I  am  srrired  frost  trmlttni  LeabardT, 

Tbs  pi— —at  §mrdtm  of  grwt  Italj."*— Akete. 

Kitten  garden,  a  garden  devoted  to  the  cultivation 

and  production  of  vegetables,  herba,  Ac.,  for  kitchen-uae. 

— V.  •».  To  lay  out  a  garden ;  to  cultivate  a  garden ;  to  labor 
at  gardening;  to  practiae  fioriculture,  horticultnra,  Ac 

— V.  a.    To  cultivate,  aa  a  garden. 

Gar'den-eBfrtBe,  n.  An  apparatoa  nsad  for  watering 
gardens. 

Gardeaer,  (jfdr'dn-tr^  n.  One  who  gardens :  one  whose 
occupation  ia  to  layout,  tend,  and  drMS  a  garden ;  a  h«> 
ticulturist. 

Gar'den-hoose,  n.    An  arbor;  a  summer-house. 

— A  privy ;  a  necessary.  (Used  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union.) 

Garde'nla,  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  the  ord.  Oinehamaeest. 
From  the  fruits  of  O.grttndijiora,jktrida,aixidjr<idicans, 
beantlAil  yellow  dyes  are  prepared,  which  are  exten- 
sively used  in  China  and  J^nui.  Many  species  are  fa- 
vorites in  our  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  on  account 
of  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers.  The  corolla  is 
ftinnei-shaped,  the  tube  much  larger  than  the  calyx. 
The  fruit  is  a  berry  crowned  with  the  calyx.  The  genus 
was  named  after  Dr.  Garden,  of  Charleston,  South  (Caro- 
lina, who  corresponded  vrlth  Linnaaus. 

Gar'denlng:,  u.  The  act  of  layins  out  and  cultivating 

5>ieces  of  ground,  generally  of  limited  extent,  and  inclosed 
or  the  purpose  of  rearing  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
As  an  art  of  design  or  taste,  gardening  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  vrith  the  exception  of  certain  modem  improve- 
ments, such  as  glass-houses,  tc,  was  in  a  high  state  of 
perfection  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  earliest  gardens 
of  which  there  is  any  account  are  those  of  Solomon, 
which  are  described  as  liaving  been  of  quadrangular 
form,  surrounded  by  high  walls.  They  contained  aviaries, 
wells,  and  streams  of  water.  The  gardens  of  Cyrus  and 
other  Persian  monarchs  were  of  great  extent,  and  gen- 
erally laid  out  in  romantic  situations.  They  were  also 
distinguished  for  the  great  diven^ityof  their  uses  and 
products.  The  first  allusion  to  terraces  in  gardens  is  to 
be  found  in  the  description  of  the  celebrated  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon.  Although  Ilerodotus  and  others 
do  not  mention  it  in  tbefr  descriptions,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  these  terraces  were  decorated  with  vases, 
parapets,  kc.  Most  of  the  elements  of  a  modern  archi- 
tectural garden  are  alluded  to  in  connection  with  those 
of  Babylon.  The  terraces  Mre  described  as  being  fur- 
nished with  groves,  containing  fountains,  seats,  parterres, 
and  Imnqueting-rooms,  and  as  combining  the  minute 
beauties  of  fiowers  and  foliage  with  masses  of  light  and 
sliHtle  and  extensive  prospects.  The  grove  of  Orontes, 
described  by  Strulio,  must  be  regarded  aa  a  park  or  large 
garden  in  the  picturesque  style :  it  was  nine  miles  in 
circumference.  In  ancient  Greece,  gardening  was  rather 
a  neglected  art  at  first,  but  in  process  of  time  great  ad- 
vance was  made.  The  vale  of  Temp6,  the  Academus  at 
Athens,  and  other  public  gardens,  were  extremely  ele- 
gant, and  were  ornamented  with  temples,  altars,  tombs, 
statues,  monuments,  and  towers.  On  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  the  chief  qualities  required  in  a 
garden  were  shade,  coolness,  fresh  breezes,  fragrance, 
and  repose.  The  Greekit  copied  their  gardening  from 
the  Persians;  and  the  Romans,  iu  their  turn,  copied  that 
of  the  Greeks.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  style  of 
Roman  gardening:  the  vast  edifices  projecting  into  the 
sea,  and  the  immense  artificial  elevations,  u  re  apparently 
ridiculed  by  Cicero  and  Varro.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  cultivation  of  odoriferous  trees  and  plants  be- 
gan to  be  attended  to ;  and  the  planting  of  trees  adjoin- 
ing each  other,  whose  odors  assimilated,  was  then  as 
much  a  study  with  the  gardener  aa  the  hHrmonious 
blending  of  colors  at  the  present  day.  The  early  French 
and  Dutch  styles  of  gardening  were  evidently  adopted 
from  the  description  of  Pliny's  garden.  On  this  subject 
Loudon  remarks :  **  The  terraces  adjoining  the  house, 
the  lawn  declining  from  thence,  the  little  fiower-gurden 
with  the  fountain  in  the  centre,  the  walks  bordered  with 
box,  and  the  trees  sheared  into  whimsical  artificial 
forms  —  together  with  the  fountains,  alcoves,  and  sum- 
mer-houNeA,form  a  resemblance  too  striking  to  bear  dis- 
pute." The  use  of  glass  in  the  construction  of  conser- 
vatories was  early  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
and  the**  Gardens  of  Adonis,"  mentioned  by  some  of 
their  most  eminent  authors,  were  probably  of  this  kind. 
It  is  said  that  in  them  were  to  be  seen  rare  trees  fh>m 
India  and  (^ina,  the  myrtle  and  crocus  in  fiower,  and 
the  cinnamon  and  frankincense  trees  covered  with  leaves. 
Cucumbers  were  also  grown  there  all  the  year  round. 
The  use  of  hot  water  in  forcing  vegetables  was  also  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time.  Gardening,  like  all  the  other 
arts,  languished  during  the  dark  ages,  but  with  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
Reformation,  it  began  again  to  flourish.  The  art  was 
revived  and  patronised  by  the  family  of  the  .Medici  in 
Italy ;  and  their  gardens,  which  were  of  the  geometric 
and  architectural  style,  long  served  as  models  for  most 
of  Europe.  It  continued  to  be  Imitated  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain,  until  the  introduction  of  the  English 
or  natural  style.  In  garden  architecture  very  fittie 
progress,  as  Ikr  as  hot-houses  are  concerned,  has  been 
made  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  vrarmth  of  the  cli- 
mate rendering  them  all  but  useleaa.  There  are.  how- 
ever, plant-houses  in  numy  places  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  French  and  Dutch  styles  of  gardening  resemble  each 
other  closely :  symmetry  and  profuse  ornament  are  the 
characteristics  of  both.  The  Dutch  style  is  eminentiy 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  there  are 
no  inequalities  of  surface  as  in  England.  The  French 
style  seems  to  have  arlaea  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 


oentory.dnrinf  the  raign  of  Louis  XIT.  The  moat  c«U> 
brated  nrdener  of  the  period  waa  La  Ndtrs,  who  Ul 
out  the  nunooa  gardena  of  YenalUea.  Le  MACrv'a  a^ 
spread  n4>idly  into  other  countries,  and  was  sxteoeive^ 
adopted  in  this  country.  The  first  erection  of  bot-hooses 
in  France  occurred  toward  the  end  of  the  nign  of  Lodi 
Xrv.,  by  M.  Fagon,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantca.  The  first 
magnificent  attempt  at  hot-house  building  waa  that  of 
Francis  I.,  of  Austria,  in  1763.  They  were  in  fire  raDgca, 
extending  altogether  to  the  length  of  1,290  fSset,  aiaity 
of  them  being  30  feet  high.  From  about  1760,  iMK^traft 
gardening,  and  the  adoption  of  the  ftu^lish  style,  np- 
fdlv  spread  into  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  where  it 
still  prevaila.  The  art  of  cultivating  flowera  and  fruita 
in  gudening  will  be  found  more  particularly  described 
under  the  art.  H<»nciTLTuax.  See  also  GEAm>o,6sxn- 
Hocflx,  HoT-Bocu,  Hor-asD,  Stotb,  Ac 

Gar'dea,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-office  of  Athens  oo. 

Gar'den  Citj,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Bhis 
Earth  co.,  abt  12  m.  S.W.  of  Mankato. 

Gar'den  Cottage,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  PuUski  en. 

Garden  Grove,  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship  of  Decatur  co.,  about  50  m.  8.  of  Fort  Des  Moiass. 
It  has  s  flourishing  academy. 

Gar'den  Island,  or  Buachs,  an  island  of  W.  Anstrs> 
Ha,  (X).  of  Perth,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  6  m.  from  ths 
mainland ;  lengtii,  fit>m  N.  to  8.,  about  6  miles;  aversfs 
breadth,  1  m. 

Gar'denleas,  a.   Not  possessing  a  garden. 

Gar'den-monld,  n.  Rich  earth,  or  mould,  fit  and 
suitable  for  a  garden. 

Gar'den  Plain,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Wfalt^ 
sides  CO.,  abt.  06  m.  NJf.W.  of  Peoria. 

Gar'den-plot,  n.  A  plot  formed  when  planting  a 
garden. 

Gar'den  Prairie,  in  Wxnois,K  P.  O.  of  Boone  oo. 

Garden  Prairie,  in  SoaA  Dakota^  a  toimabip  of 
BrtJwn  CO. 

Garden-Stand,  n.  A  stand  for  holding  flower-pots  U 
a  garden. 

Garden-stnir,  a.  A  oolloanialism  for  vegetables, 
herlis,  etc,  grown  in  a  garden  for  culinary  nae. 

Garden  Valley,  in  CaiifonUa,  a  post-village  of  B 
Dorado  Co.,  about  11  milea  M.  of  Placervllle. 

Garden  Valley,  in  Texas,  a  P.  a  of  SnUth  ca 

Ckirden  Tallejr,  in  Wisoontm,  a  townahip  of  Jack- 
aon  county. 

Gard'envllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  ca 

Garden Tllle,  in  Pemutflvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Bncka  co. 

Gar'dlner,  Sykphih,  a  celebrated  English  prelate  sad 
statesman,  b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk,  1483,  ms 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Dr.  Woodville,  bishop  of  BmOts- 
bury,  and  brother  of  Blixabeth,  queen  of  Edward  IT. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge:  fhsn 
whence  he  went  into  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  N<fffolk, 
and  afterwards  into  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  who  naads 
him  his  secretary.  In  this  situstion  he  acquired  the 
confidence  of  Henry  Ym..  to  whom  he  was  serviceable 
in  procuring  his  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine;  be  sbo 
defended  the  king's  supremacy,  and  for  thess  scrvicsi 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  soon  alter  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Winchester.  G.  drew  up  srticles 
accusing  Henry's  last  queen,  Catharine  I^ut,  of  hercej ; 
but  the  queen  avoided  the  stonn,  and  Ite  fell  into  dit- 
mce.  At  the  accession  of  Bdwsd^  YI.  he  opposed  ths 
Reformation,  and  was  committed  first  to  the  Fleet,  sod 
afterwards  to  the  Tower,  vrhere  he  vras  a  prisoner  dor 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  He  vras  also  df|)rir«d 
of  his  bishopric ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Mary  be  vai 
restored  to  his  see,  and  ^>pointed  Chancellor  of  fog- 
land.  D.  1556.  He  vras  a  learned  man,  but  artful,  di»> 
sembling,  ambitious,  and  proud. 

Gar'dlner,  in  Haine,  a  city  of  Kennebec  oo.,oo  tbt 
Cobbessecontec  River,  abt.  7  m.  8.  of  Augusta.  Tlw 
river  here  has  a  succession  of  frils  which  afford  eoo- 
eiderable  water-power.  Manuf.  Paper^wootlen  goodi, 
flour,  machinery,  leather,  lumber,  kc.  The  cit>  it  wtll 
built,  and  has  every  facility  for  an  extensive  trade.  Pin. 
(1897)  about  5,960. 

CHard'lner*s  Island,  in  Kew  York,  baloogs  to  Suf- 
folk CO.,  and  lies  off  the  E.  end  of  Long  Island,  fna 
which  it  is  separated  by  Gardiner*s  Bay.  Area,  aboat  4 
square  miles. 

Gar'dy  loo,  n.  [Fr.  gare  Feau,  beware  of  the  water.]  A 
common  cry,  in  former  days,  of  the  dwellers  in  the  bigb 
*flats  of  the  houses  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  in  the  bsUt 
of  throwing  urine,  slops,  kc  out  of  the  window. 

Gar'fleld,  Jambs  Abram,  twentieth  President  of  tbt 
U.  States,  D.  in  Cuyahoga  oo.,  Ohio,  Nov.  19, 18S1,  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College,  Mass.,  In  1856,  siid  sdoprtd 
the  profession  of  law.  In  1866-00  was  »  member  of  Um 
Ohio  Senate,  in  1861  entered  the  army  as  C(H.of  tbe  4ad 
0.  Vol.  In  186S  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  to  Geo. 
Rosecrans,  and  was  promoted  to  Mi^orGeneral  of  Vol- 
unteers (Sept.  19, 1863).  He  resigned  from  the  army  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  38th  Congrees  from  Ohio,  and  cod* 
tinned  to  serve  in  Congress  up  to  1880,  when  b«  «m 
elected  Senator  from  Ohio.  On  June  8  of  that  ytar  bt 
was  selected  as  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  elected  the  following  Movsb-, 
her.  On  Julv  2,  1881,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  is  tbt 
Potomac  Railroad  depot  at  Washington,  by  GhailM  J. 
Guiteau,  a  disappointed  offlce-eeeker,  and  died  at  Long 
Branch,  Sept.  19,  after  a  prolonged  agony.  The  moomiof 
of  the  nation  was  as  spontaneous  and  nniveml  si  it 
was  deep,  and  snniassed  in  its  expression  anything  uf 
the  kind  ever  seen  fn  America.  The  sympathy  of 
foreign  countries  was  also  most  profound.  After  s  loof 
protracted  trial,  and  in  spite  of  his  claim  that  hs  wm 
insane  at  the  time  he  committed  the  crime,  Ooittss 
was  oondamni^^d  bung  June  80, 1881    Owilsld  wii 
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baried  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  hii  ftineral  cort^  ii 
■aid  to  have  nambered  over  100,000  foUowan. 
Cter^'fish,!!.  (ZoSL)  The  oommon  naiDeofBe2loiia,agen. 
of  abdominal  Malaoopterygioos  flahes,  lam.  Sambere$oei- 
etc,  iDclodiof  the  Gre6nbone,Mackerel-giiide,8ea-needle, 
kc  It  general- 
ly precedes  the 
mackerel  in 
their  annnal 
Tint  to  shallow 
water  for  the 
t  purpose  of 
■pawning.  It 
is  from  20  to  24 
in.  in  length, 
vith  long,  nar- 
row, beak-like  F\g.  IIIB.  —  OAXL-nsa. 
snoot,  the  un- 
der Jaw  projectinr ;  the  teeth  are  numerous  and  minute, 
the  eyes  large ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  flns  opposite  each 
other ;  pectoral  and  ventral  flns  small ;  and  the  tail  con- 
siderably forked.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back 
is  of  a  dark  green  hue,  the  sides  paler,  and  the  belly  a 
silTery  white.  It  is  a  very  Tiracious  flsh,  and  seizes  the 
bait  with  aridity.  The  flesh  of  the  O.  has  somewhat  the 
flsTor  of  mackerel,  but  is  more  dry ;  and  the  bones  are 
isreen. 
Gar'fCfdtme,  v.  a.  To  gargle. 
^ilar'sfluiey,  n.  (Zoifl.)  Anat  qyerqueiuia,  m  wpedtB  ot 

dock. 
Ciai^K'no,  a  town  of  N.  lUly,  on  the  Lake  of  Qarda, 

24  Di.  from  Breecia ;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 
€lar'|rarlBiii«  n.     f Fr.  gargaritme  ;  Or.  gargaritmoi.] 

(Mtd.)  A  wash  for  the  throat;  a  Gasou,  q.  v. 
^ilar'sariu,  a  mountain  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
10  m.  frrjm  Adramyti,  forming  the  highest  elevation  in 
the  Mt  Ida  ridge.  It  mav  be  divided  into  three  sonee ; 
the  first  consisting  of  cultirated  land,  the  second  of 
foffsts,  and  the  third  of  snow. 
Oar'cet,  Oar'iniiy  ta.  A  disease  occurring  in  the 
widen  of  cows.  —  A  distemper  found  among  hogs,  the 
•3nnptoms  of  which  are  hanging  down  of  the  head, 
moist  ejss.  staggering,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
(Written  also  Oarool). 
Ciar'i^  n.  A  distemjMr  affecting  the  heads  of  geese. 
<Hirrle,  {gdr'gl,)  v.  a,  [Fr.  gargouOler,  to  dabble,  to 
peddle,  from  Lat.  gurauUo^  the  gullet;  Qt. gargartSn^ 
nrmed  from  the  sound.]  To  wash,  as  the  throat  and 
moath,  with  a  liquid  prepsuration,  which  is  kept  fh>m 
descending  into  the  stomach  by  a  gentle  expiration  of  air. 
-a.  (ikd.)  A  lotion  or  wash  for  the  throat.  It  is  used 
by  taking  a  mouthful  of  the  liquid,  and  then  throwing 
bsck  the  head,  by  which  it  is  passed  into  the  throat 
v^bere,  by  expelling  air  fh>m  the  lungs,  it  Is  agitated 
and  made  to  wash  all  parts  of  the  inner  surface.  Oar- 
gitt  are  extremely  useful  in  rarioos  diseases  of  the 
thro^and  differ  in  their  composition  according  to  the 
parpose  which  they  are  intended  to  senre.  In  order  to 
ellay  inflammation  or  reduce  swelling,  warm  water  with 
4  little  vinegar  is  the  best  that  can  be  used.  When  a 
stimalating  effect  is  required,  a  mixture  of  infusion  of 
PeniTian  bark,  port  wine,  and  tincture  of  capeicum,  to 
promote  suppuration,  or  barley-water  and  infusion  of  lin- 
•eed  used  warm ;  and,  as  a  pure  astringent,  a  decoction  of 
Pwnvian  bark,  with  alum  or  borax,  will  be  found  useftil. 
^argvl,  n.  A  disease  among  swine.  See  Gaboxt. 
*»»rt«yle,  Onr'voyle.  [Fr.  gargouOU.]  (Arch.) 
An  ornamental  spout  projecting  below  the  battlements 
of  a  tower  or 
the  parapets  of 
a  wall,  through 
^ich  the  rain 
tbatfiUlsonthe 
roofisdischarg. 
•*  at  a  little 
diitsnce  be- 
JOQdthefaceof 
the  wall.  The 
S^'foyle  forms 
•  rtriklng  fear 
t«r»  in  Oothio 
•rehitectare, 
P'inf  freqnent- 
ly  in  Um  form 
Jj^e  dragon,  or 
|»n,  or  some 
■•nJdic  mon- 
ster, and  some, 
times  a  gro. 
t«*ine  rep  re. 
J«ntationofthe 

JjJM  fcce  and  figure.  It  was  introduced  to  mask  the 
Jjowgntiy  appemraoceof  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe  sticking 
of  .2L  '^"'  *•*•  P*P«  *»«*"8  piweed  through  a  block 
rnr!!»7^  !!"****  ^"  subsequently  carved  into  a  form 
jwwmponding  to  the  general  character  of  the  archi- 
»«2^.of  the  buUding. 


Fig.  1110.  —  OABGOTLK. 


KaEl«i"».  UrcA.)    SeeGAMOTLi. 


Italian  partisan-general  and 


Bdn.fonil^u*'  ^**=*'  °'  P«"  parents,  July  4,  1807. 
vSitf  .3  P'  **••  *^  *>•  n>«>e  several  voyages  In  early 
ink  JlJ?"!!^  ^*^  becoming  implicated  with  Mazzini 
£n^'*'"«P*^y  against  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sar- 
VHM«.A  ^'•*  compelled  to  quit  his  country.  Two 
^Mlerwards,  he  became  again  Involved  in  political 
I^,^!i*od  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence  for 
J^JJPt  to  subvert  the  existing  government.    Ue 


attention  to  the  patients 
[tal,  whom  the  nurses  had  deserted. 


nSSSi^  ^»nce,  and  landing  at  Marseilles,  there  slg^ 

«uiedhimtelf  by  his  devoted  att-      

«**<>i«ra  hospital,  whom  the 
"•^  he  saaed  in  an  Egyptian  corvette,  and  offered 


his  serricei  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis;  but  the  life  In  that 
service  not  being  stirring  enough  for  his  active  and  in- 
trepid spirit,  he  sailed  for  South  America,  in  1836,  and 
fought  for  the  republic  of  Rio  Grande,  then  at  war  with 
Braiil.  O.  commanded  a  vessel  of  30  tons,  with  16  men, 
and  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Gualaguay,  upon 
trying  to  escape,  experienced  the  most  cruel  treatment. 
After  effecting  his  liberation,  he  again  fought  for  Kio 
Grande,  and,  attended  by  his  devoted  wife  Anita,  passed 
through  the  extremes  of  peril  and  privation.  O.  next 
commanded  an  Italian  legion  of  800  men  against  Rosas, 
Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Salto  Sant'  Antonio.  In  1847,  on  hearing  of  the  elevap 
tion  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Pontificate,  O.  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  Charles  Albert,  and  upon  the  latter's  declining 
them,  he  transferred,  in  1848,  the  offer  to  the  Provi- 
sional Government  then  sitting  in  Rome.  There  he  wai 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  very  thickest  of  the  struggle  when  that  city  was 
stormed  by  the  French  troops.  On  the  entry  of  the 
latter,  O.  lied,  hotly  pursued  by  French  and  Austrian 
cavalry.  During  the  terrible  time  which  followed,  O. 
was  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast ;  he  lost  his  brave 
wife,  who  sunk  down  by  his  side  overcome  with  the  ter^ 
rors  and  hardships  she  had  endured.  O.  eventually 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  the  U.  States,  where 
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he  settled  on  Staten  Island,  N.T.,  as  a  soap  and  candle 
manufecturer.     In  1854  he  visited  Engliind,  and  was 

8 resented  with  a  sword  of  honor  by  the  citizens  of 
fewcastle  -  on  -  Tyne.  He  afterwards  settled  on  the 
rocky  island  of  Gaprera,  adjoining  that  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  commenced  to  practise  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  gardening  with  great  suc- 
cess. On  the  bi-eaking  out  of  the  war  between  Franco 
and  Italy  against  Austria  in  1850,  which  resulted  in  the 
cession  of  Lombardy  and  Yenetia  to  Italy,  O.  organized 
a  volunteer  force  of  17,000  men,  called  the  Oauciatori 
delC  ^(pt  ("Chasseurs  of  the  Alps"),  with  which  he 
cottperated  with  the  regular  army  of  his  countrymen, 
forming  Its  flying  column  of  tirailleurs.  At  the  head 
of  this  force,  O.  fought  in  the  battles  of  Yarese.  Camer- 
lato,  Como,  Breecia,  Magenta,  Montebello,  Solferino,  Ac. 
Next  year  (1860),  O.  fltted  out  a  small  expedition,  with 
fhnds  subscribed  by  his  English  admirers,  and  landing 
at  Biarsala,  Sicily,  in  &Iay,  took  Palermo,  and  after  eev- 
eral  engagements  with  the  Neapolitan  troops  drove 
them  out  of  the  island.  Following  up  his  success,  with 
a  largely  increased  force.  Gen.  O.  marched  on  to  Oa^ta, 
meeting  there  Victor  Emanuel,  whom  he  saluted  as 
**  King  of  Italy,"  and  with  him  entered  Naples  in  tri- 
umph. After  the  fall  of  Oa^ta  and  Capua,  and  the 
UH\  accomplishment  of  his  great  design  in  uniting  Italy 
under  one  constitutional  monarch.  Gen.  &.,  refusing  all 
honors  and  rewards,  and  poor  as  when  he  set  out,  re- 
turned to  his  humble  island-home  at  Caprera.  His  insu- 
lar retirement  was  not.  however,  of  long  duration.  In 
1862  he  published  at  Palermo  an  inflammatory  address 
to  the  Hungarian  people, inciting  them  to  revolt;  Gen. 
Klapka,  and  others  of  his  Judicious  friends,  endeavored, 
but  without  success,  to  restrain  him  from  what  they 
well  deemed  to  be  a  Quixotic  enterprise.  In  August  of 
that  year.  Gen.  (?.,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  volunteers 
(including  a  number  of  enthusiastic  Englishmen X 
croMS^  in  two  French  steamers  from  Catania  to  Melita, 
a  small  port  on  the  Calabrian  coast.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  body  of  the  royal  troops  under  Col. 
Pallavicini,  and  were  attacked  on  the  mountain  plateau 
of  Aspromonte,  when  they  surrendered,  6.  himself 
being  severely  wounded  by  a  rifle-bullet  in  the  ankle. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Spezia,  where  the  bullet  was  ex- 
tractedf  The  wonuu,huwever,continuedasouroeof pain* 
tal  annoyance.  Though  guilty  of  de/ado  treason,  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  king  on  account  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  in  1860,  and 
returned  to  Caprera.  In  1864,  Gen.  O.  visited  London, 
where  he  received  an  ovation  from  the  people  which  al- 
most amounted  to  delirium.  During  the  Austro-Prussian 
campaign  of  1866,  G.  again  took  the  field,  was  engaged  in 
operations  in  the  Tjrrol,  sustained  a  severe  repulse  fh>m 
the  Austrians,  July  22,  and  retired  upon  the  Soro.  This 
reverse  he  retrieved  next  day,  and  was  preparing  to  ad- 


Vreneh  in  the  FraDeo-Pnunian  war,  and  was  given  com* 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Yosges.  He  published,  In  1860, 
Uu  Rule  of  the  ifoaJk,  a  novel,  and  in  1876  waa  elected 
to  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  took  an  active  part  in  in- 
troducing a  plan  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Oampagna. 
The  latter  yean  of  his  life,  owing  to  (kiling  health,  were 
moatlv  passed  in  retirement  at  Caprera,  devoting  him- 
self; like  another  Cincinnatos,  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
Carm.  Here  he  died,  June  2d,  1882.  His  last  public  ap* 
pearance  waa  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  where  he  participated 
in  the  sixth  centennial  of  the  Sicilian  Yespera. 

Oariep.  (ga^ip',)  In  S.  Africa.    See  Orahob  Rnres. 

GtarigUtmOjigaHriOfafno,)  a  riv.  of  Italy ,  after  a  course 
of  76  m.  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  10  m.  from  Gal$ta. 

Garfish, a.  [SeeQAZKUB.]  Showy;  glaring;  dazxling; 
ostentations  in  light  and  color;  as,  **the  gctrith  sun.** 
(iSS^oAv.)— Flighty ;  extravagantly  gay. 

Oar'tohneaa,  n.    Stote  or  quality  of  being  garish. 

Garland,  n.  [Fr.  guirkmtU;  It.  ghirianda;  Sp.  guir- 
nalda,  from  Lat.  gjtros,  a  circle;  Qr.  gwrot,  a  ring,  a  cir- 
cle.] A  circle,  wreath,  or  chaplet,  made  of  branches  of 
flowers ;  a  coronal ;  an  ornament  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves  intermixed. 

"  The  sweetest  gartamd  to  the  tweeteit  maid."— TIcMI. 

—The  top:  the  principal  part ;  the  thing  moat  priied. 
(Jrcft.)    A  sculptured  representation  of  a  wreath  or 
coronal. 

—A  collection  of  little  printed  pieces  of  prose  or  verse ;  an 
antholoinr;  as  **The  Tmelover's  OaH<md.** 

(iVaii£)  A  netted  bag  with  a  hoop  to  vHden  its  mouth, 
used  by  sailors  aa  a  receptacle  for  provisions. — A  grom- 
met  or  lashing  for  a  mast. 

—V.  a.  To  deck  or  crown  vHth  a  garland  or  wreath. 

Oar'laiMl,  In  Mahtt^  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.. 
76  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Augusta.    Pbp.  (1897 )  about  1,000. 

Oar'land,  in  Ai.,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co. 

GarlaiMllefla,  a.    Having  no  garland, 

Oarlaaeo,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  24  m.  SJB. 
of  Novara.  Near  this  place  the  Austrians  crossed  the 
Po,  when  invading  lUly  in  1849. 

Garlic,  n.  [A.S.  garlic,  or  garUac—gar^  a  lance,  and 
Uae,  a  leek.J  (Bot.)  See  Aluum . 

Garlic,  (Oil  of,)  n.  (CA<m.)  See  Alltl. 

Garlicky,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  garlic ;  containing 
garlic. 

Garllc-pear'trcc.  n.  {BU.)  The  Crattna  gynandra, 
a  8.  American  tree  of  the  order  Capparidace«^  q.  v.  The 
bark  of  its  root  blisters  like  cantharides. 

Gar'liestown,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  bay,  W.  coast  of  Wigtown  Bay ;  pop, 
1,100.  '»*-»" 

Gar'mana,  or  Garoiii'na,an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Galway,  Ireland,  about  6  m.  N.E.  of  8.  Arran  Isles. 

Gar^man**  Hilla,  in  Pmntylvania^  a  postoflice  of 
Cambria  co. 

Gar'ment,  n.  [0.  Fr.  ^rf9<iii«fi< ;  Vr.gamimtnt — par- 
nar,  to  deck,  to  furnish.]  Any  article  of  clothing,  aa  a 
coat,  gown,  kc. 

"pl.  Clothing  in  general;  as,  cast-off parmentt. 

Gar'mentcd,  a.  Wearing  a  garment,  (a.) 

Gar'montli,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Moray,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spey,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen,  and  7  N.B. 
of  Elgin  [pop.  897. 

GamaTlllo,  or  Gar'naTille,  in  lovoa^  a  post- 

.  township  of  Clayton  co.,  about  46  m.  N.  W.  of  Dubuaue. 

Gar'ner,  n.  nfr.grmier;  Lat  granaria,  a  place  where 
com  is  kept,  from  granum^  a  grain,  a  small  kernel ;  Sp. 
graniro.  See  Geahabt.]  A  granary  ;  a  place  for  storing 
grain. 

—V.  a.  To  store  for  preservation,  as  in  a  gamer  or  granary. 

Gar'net,  n.  [Fr.  grenat ;  It.  granata,  troxn  the  resem- 
blance of  its  small  red  crystals  to  the  s^eds  of  the  pome- 
granate.] {Min  )  A  mineral,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  silicates  of  different  bnsea. 
Crvstals,  rhombic  dodecahedra.  Lustre,  vitreous.  Color, 
red,  brown,  yellow,  white,  green,  black,  varying  with 
the  compositions.  The  following  varieties  or  sub-speciea 
are  named:  Grossularite  (q.  v.\  or  lime-alumina  G.s 
Pyrope  (q.  r.),  or  magnesia-alumina  O. ;  Almandite  (q. 
v.),  or  iron-alumina  G. ;  Spessartite  {q.  v.),  or  manganese- 
alumina  G.;  Andradite,  or  lime-iron  G.;  Bredbergite, 
or  lime-magnesia  G.;  and  Ouvarovlte  {q.  e.),or  lime- 
chrome  G.  Sp.  gr.  3'15-4-3.  In  Jewelry,  the  lighter, 
clear  garnets  are  often  called  hyacinths.    The  deep  and 


vance  when  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  In  1867,  a 
body  of  Italian  volunteers,  under  (?.'s  command,  set  out 
on  an  expedition  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Rome,  were 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  French  and  Pa- 
pal troops  at  Montana,  Nov.  3.    O.  took  part  with  the 


1,  a  detached  er7«tsl ;  2,  portion  of  rook  wttii  imbedded  eryttaU. 
clear  red,  like  Burg^indy  wine  in  shade,  is  the  trae  pre- 
cious (?.,  which  is  either  pyrope  or  almandite.  The  fjitin 
name  carhunculut,  fW>m  carito,  coal,  alludes  to  the  inter- 
nal flre-like  color  and  reflection.  G.  is  found  very  com- 
mon in  mica-schist,  gneim,  chlorite-schist,  syenitic  gneiss, 
and  hornblende.  Also  in  granite,  syenite,  and  sometimes 
in  other  rocks.  G.  occurs  in  many  localities  in  this 
country.  Pulverized  G.  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  emery  for  cutting  gems  and  polishing  metals  ard 
stone.  See  Carbunolk,  Cennamon-btoitk.  The  mineral 
leucite  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  called  white  O.  The  G,  can 
be  produced  artificially. 
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(yiaut.)    On  BhipboMx],  m  tackle  depending  from  the 
mainitair,  uaad  in  the  hoisting  in  and  oat  of  the  cargo. 

Oametlireroaa,  a.  Productive  of  garneU. 

Oar'netoTllle,  in  ITy^  a  poet-village  of  Meade  oo. 

Gar'netty  in  JTanM*,  a  city,  cap.  of  Anderaon  oo.,  on 
the  A.,  T.  ft  8.  F.  and  Mo.  Pac.  B.  Be.,  60  nu  8.  of 
Lawrence.    Pop.  (18»5)  2^46. 

Omr'nler-PaflT^,  Louis  Amtoink,  a  French  politician 
and  historian,  b.  l^Ki.  He  was  a  commiaeion-agent  in 
Paris  when  the  revolution  of  Jnly,  1830,  broke  out,  and 
pli^ed  a  conspicuona  part  at  the  barricades.  Being  sub- 
sequently elected  a  deputy,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  "*  Left,**  occupying  himself  chiefly  with  finan- 
cial and  commerclMl  sufctJects.  O.-P.  was  one  of  tht 
leaders  in  the  organisation  of  the  reform  banquets, 
which  preceded  the  revolution  of  1848,  at  which  time  he 
was  appointed  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  was  Minister  of  Fi 
nance  under  the  Provisional  government.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  had  to  deal  with  a  financhtl  crisis,  and  Intro- 
dnced  several  important  reforms;  among  others,  the 
system  of  bonded  warehouses  and  dock-warrants.  He 
waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commission, 
and  of  the  LsgisUtive  AsMmbly  in  18M.  0.'P.  is  the 
author  of  VHutoirt  de  la  Revolution  lU  1848,  H  vuls.  pob' 
In  1860-2,  and  a  continuation  in  1867.    D.  1878. 

Gar'nisll,  v.  a.  [Fr.  gamir,  to  equip  with  necea«&ries ; 
It  ffuamire.  to  Aimish;  allied  to  A.  8.  ffmrvnan,  to  pre- 
pare. See  OxAR-J  To  adorn ;  to  decorate  with  ajipen- 
dagee ;  to  set  ofT  with  accessories ;  to  embellish. 

•'All  Um  ttraots  were  gamt»h4d  with  the  eitiseDa  la  thalr  Hreries." 

Baeon. 

—To  ornament  or  embellish,  as  a  dish  with  something  en- 
circling it ;  as,  a  turkey  garnished  with  sausages.  —  Tu 
fiimish,  as  a  fortified  position  with  troops.  —  To  equip 
with  fetters.   (Used  in  an  ironical  sense  ) 
^-n.  Ornament ;  decoration ;  adventitious  embellishment. 
"  So  are  70a  tweet 
XT*n  In  the  lovelj  gamith  of  a  boy."— 5k«Ut. 
(Oookery.)   Trimmings,  Ac,  strewed  round  or  upon  a 
dish  as  a  decoration  or  embellishment. 

—Fetters. — An  entrance-fee  paid  by  a  prisoner  on  first 
entering  a  Jail  to  those  already  incarcerated,  by  way  of 
premium  of  admission  into  the  fraternity.  (Cant.) 

Garnishee',  n.  (Law.)  A  person  who  has  money  or 
property  in  his  possession  belonging  to  a  defendant, 
which  money  or  property  has  been  attached  in  his  hands, 
and  who  has  had  notice  of  each  attachment;  he  is  so  called 
because  he  has  had  warning  or  notice  of  the  attachment 
From  the  time  of  the  notice,  the  O.  is  bound  to  keep 
the  property  in  his  hands,  to  answer  the  plaintiff^ 
claim,  until'  the  attachment  is  dissolved,  or  he  is  other- 
wise discharged. 

Oai^ntohment,  n.  Ornament;  embellishment;  as, 
**gamuthnuint  of  sculpture."  {Sir  H.  ITotton.)— A  fee. 
'  (2x110.)  A  warning  to  any  one  for  his  appearance,  in  a 
cause  in  which  he  is  not  a  party,  for  the  information  of 
the  coort  and  explaining  a  cause.  For  example,  in  the 
practice  of  Pennsylvania,  when  an  attachment  issues 
against  a  debtor,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  plaintiflT  a 
claim  due  by  a  third  person  to  such  debtor,  notice  is 
given  to  such  third  person,  which  notice  is  a  &.,  and  he 
is  called  the  garnishee. 

Oar'niinre,  n.  TFr.,  fW>m  yarmV.I  Decorative  acces- 
sories ;  omamentaJ  appendages ;  embellishment ;  furni- 
ture; equipment;  dress. 

*'  Plata  aeoM  withoot  the  gan^Uur*  of  »how."— Onimigs. 

Garo'ffa,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Foltou  CO.,  about  40  m.  B.  of  Utica.  Mani^f,  Flour  and 
lumber. 

—A  small  lake  in  Fulton  00. 

Oaro^a  Creek,  in  JVho  ForJt,  enters  the  Mohawk 
Biver  in  Fultoi^co.,  near  Fort  Plain. 

Gallon,  Gab'roit,  or  Qkr'on,  a  promontory  of  Ireland, 
in  CO.  Antrim,  Ulster,  extending  into  the  Irish  Sea,  be- 
tween Olenarm  and  Bed  bays,  abt  6  m.  N.  of  Olenarm. 

Garonne*  (po-ron',)  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  France, 
rising  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  near  Mt.  Maladetta, 
takes,  at  first,  a  N.B.  course  as  finr  as  Toulouse,  lh>m 
which  city  it  flows  generally  N.W.  to  its  mouth  (or 
rather  the  month  of  its  SMtuary,  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  Qironde),  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  b&  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Bordeaux,  and  130  8.S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  The  entire  length  of  its  oourse,  including  the 
Gironde,  is  estimated  at  about  360  m.,  nearly  294  of 
which  are  navigable.  It  receives  some  considerable 
tributaries,  as  the  Tarn,  the  Lot  the  Dordogne,  the  Save, 
Gers,  Oimone,  Ac  Toulouse,  Agen,  and  Bordeaux  are 
situated  on  the  (?.,  which  is  connected  with  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  C&anal  du  Midi. 

Garonne,  (Haute,)  a  dep.  of  France,  region  S.,  for- 
merly comprised  in  the  prov.  Languedoc,  between  Lat 
42°  40'  and  430  56'  N..  and  Lon.  0°  27'  and  2°  3'  W.. 
having  N.  the  dept.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  E.  those  of  Tarn 
and  Aude,  S.E.  Aridge,  W.  Gers  and  Hautes-Pyr£n4es. 
Area,  628,988  hectares.  Surface.  Its  S.W.  portion  is 
covered  with  lofty  mountains,  the  highest  of  which, 
Monte  Maladetta,  is  11.190  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  among  which  there  are  numerous  glaciers.  In 
the  N.B.  there  are  some  plains  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. Sivers.  The  Garonne,  Tarn,  Aridge,  and  Salat 
dim.  Temperate.  Soa.  Highly  fertile.  Prod.  This  is 
essentially  an  agricultural  dept.  and  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  productive  of  grain;  large  quantities  of 
wine  are  made  annually.  Near  Toulouse,  com-flelds, 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  country-houses  occupy  every 
inch  of  land,  and  the  appearance  of  the  counts-people 
bespeaks  health  and  happiness.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  an- 
timony, bismuth,  sine,  and  lead;  valuable  marble  quar- 
ries are  also  worked.      Mineral  springs  are  numerous ; 


among  which  mapr  be  mentioned  those  of  Bagndres  de 
"'-'*-—      Manuf.  Hardware,  coarse  woollens,  cotton 


liUChOB. 


and  woollen  fiibrica,  leather,  sail<cloth,  watches,  bats, 
and  mathematical  instruments.    Chief  toioiw.  Toulouse 
(the  cap.),  Muret  St  GHudeus,  and  Villefranche. 
682,489. 


Jtp. 


Fig    ll:iJ.— THS  CAPITOL,  ^TOtLOUSK.) 

Oaroo',  a  trading  station  of  the  (^neee  empire,  near 
ii  source  of  the  Indus,  18,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  Lat. 
31<3  40'  N.,  Lon.  80°  E.  Here  an  active  commerce  is  cai^ 
ried  on  in  exchanging  (Tliinese  and  Thibetan  commodi- 
ties for  those  of  India  and  Cashmere. 

Oarook'nh,  n.  A  flshing-vesael  employed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Garon'fMMk    See  Porto  Bello. 

Gar'onn,  a.  [From  Lat  garum?^  Pertaining  to  garum ; 
resembling  pickle  made  of  fish ;  as,  **  a  ganmt  excre- 
tion."— Bnnone, 

Oar'-pike,  n.    (ZoffL)    See  8ai7UI>a 

Gar'ran,  Chur'ron,  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  garran.]  A 
small  horse;  a  galloway. 

Gar'rard,  in  Kenlucky,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
260  sq.  m.  Rirerg,  Kentucky  and  Dick's  rivers,  and 
Paint  Lick  Creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soU,  fertile. 
Cap.  Lancaster. 

Oarrard*B  Fort,  In  lynntylvania,  a  vill.  of  Greene  00. 

Gar'rattaTllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
CO.,  about  86  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Oar'ret.  n.  [Scot;  0.  Fr.  garite,  a  place  of  reftage,  a 
little  lodge  for  a  sentinel,  built  on  high ;  from  garer,  to 
beware,  to  take  heed  of.]  That  part  of  a  house  which 
is  on  the  upper  floor,  immediately  under  the  roof;  an 
apartment  in  the  highest  story  of  a  house ;  an  attic 
*'  Born  in  the  garrtt,  lo  the  kitohea  bred."— JfyroM. 

Garreteer',  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  garret;  —  hence, 
a  poor  author;  a  litemry  hack,  (from  such  being  for- 
merly accustomed  to  sleep  in  garrets.) 

Gar'retlnK,  n.  (Building.)  Small  splinters  of  stone 
inserted  in  the  Joints  of  coarse  masonry;  they  are  stuck 
in  after  the  work  is  built  Flint  walla  are  very  fre- 
quently filled  up  with  garreting. 

Gar'rett,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-ofBce  of  Meade  co. 

Gar'rettsbnrir,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Chris- 
tian CO.,  about  214  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Gar'rettSTllle.  in  Ohuu  a  post-village  of  Portage  co., 
on  the  Mahoning  Biver,  about  37  m.  8.E.  of  Cleveland. 
Ulanuf.  Quite  extensive,  iron,  carriages,  Ac. 

Oar'riek,  David,  the  most  celebrated  actor  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  the  English  stage,  was  descended  from  a 
French  family,  who,  b4>ing  Proteetants.  fled  to  England 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  father. 
PeterOarrick.  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  generally 
resided  at  Lichfield ;  but  being  on  a  recruiting  party  at 
Hereford,  G.  was  B.  there  in  1716.  He  received  his  edu- 
nation  partly  at  the  grammar-school  at  Lichfield,  and 
partly  under  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom  he  first  came  to 
London  in  1736,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  study  of 
the  law.    The  dctith  of  liis  father,  however,  disturbed 


Fig.  1123.  —  OARRicK. 

this  arrangement:  and  having  been  left  $5000  by  his 
uncle,  he  went  into  partnership  with  his  brother  in  the 
wine-trade.  A  love  for  the  stage  had  long  been  deeply 
rooted  in  his  mind,  and,  abandoning  the  wine-trade,  he 
resolved  on  being  an  actor.  His  first  attempt  was  at 
Ipswich  in  1741,  nnder  the  assumed  name  of  Lyddal; 
and  the  applanse  he  met  with  induced  him  to  make  his 
appearance  at  the  theatre  Goodman's  Fields,  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III.  The  effect  of  this  was  im- 
mediate and  decisive.  The  other  theatres  were  quickly 
deserted,  and  Goodman's  Fields  became  the  resort  of 


people  of  Ikshion,  till  that  theatre  was  shut  v]».  O.  tkaa 
formed  an  engagement  with  Fleetwood,  the  lessee  ci 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  remainder  of  his  career  vss 
a  long  and  unintermpted  series  of  snoc esses  until  its 
cloee,  which  took  place  in  1776,  when  be  delermiord 
iijM>n  retirement,  and  sold  his  moiety  of  the  coocera  fcr 
$185,000.  The  last  part  which  he  performed  was  ^Ikm 
Felix,"  in  The  Wander,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Theatrieal 
Fund.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  be  addreaicd  a 
brief  farewell  to  the  audience.  The  general  feeling  with 
which  this  was  delivered  and  received  rendered  it  tralj 
impressive;  and  few  persons  ever  quitted  the  stage  anid 
pUudits  BO  loud  and  unanimous.  In  1760  he  prelected 
and  carried  into  effect  the  famous  Stratford  Jobilee,  a 
striking  proof  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare.  It  oc- 
cupied three  days  there,  and  its  representation  at  tUe 
theatre  lasted  for  92  nights.  This  great  actor  n.  Jm. 
20th,  1779,  his  remains  being  interred  with  great  pomp 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  an  actor,  G.  seems  x»\tt 
to  have  been  equalled  for  truth,  natnre,  variety,  Md 
facility  of  expression,  though  perhaps  surpassed  by  Mnoe 
of  his  contemporaries  in  the  enunciation  of  calm,  senti- 
mental eloquence.  He  wrote,  or  adapted  for  the  staff, 
nearly  40  pieces,  besides  producing  a  great  number  of 
prologues  and  epilogues.  The  style  of  acting  introdnced 
by  O,  was  the  very  opposite  of  that  formal  declamation 
practised  before  his  time;  it  was  natural,  vigorous,  sod 
impassioned ;  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  grew  into  greater 
repute;  and  a  reform  botii  in  the  conduct  anduoeiise 
of  the  drama,  fitvorable  to  his  taste  and  genius,  was  ef- 
fected by  his  example.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  G^ 
painted  by  Pine,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Lon- 
don. His  correspondence  was  published  with  a  memoir 
in  1831. 

Oar'rlaon,  Wiuiax  Llotd,  an  American  philantkro- 
pist  B.  Dec.  12,  1804,  in  Newbnryport,  Haas.  G.  was 
early  put  to  service,  as  errand-boy  and  cabinet-maker's 
apprentice,  but  first  found  his  tme  vocation  on  enterinfi: 
into  a  printing-ofllce  in  his  native  towB.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  wrote  anonymoiuly  for  the  paper  on  which  be  workfd, 
and  at  22  owned  and  edited  the  **  Free  Press,'*  sod, 
upon  that  fidling,  edited  in  Boston  the  first  paper  ever 
devoted  to  total  abstinence,  and  at  Bennington,  Tt,  s 
semi-political,  semi-reformatory  paper.  In  1^29  he  vas 
persuaded  by  Bei^.  Lundy  to  Join  him  in  editing  in  Bal- 
timore the  "  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation."  Here, 
for  an  article  on  the  domestic  slave-trade,  he  was  proie- 
cuted  for  libel,  and,  upon  conviction,  imprwoned  till  s 
friend  paid  his  fine.  Removing  to  Boston,  he  fonndtn] 
the  "  Liberator,"  (weekly,)  in  Jan.,  1833,  and  contioucd 
to  edit  it  to  ita  close  in  Dec.,  1865.  In  this  paper  be  Ad- 
vocated not  only  immediate  and  unconditional  emand- 
pation,  but  also  other  reforms,  such  as  peace,  temper- 
ance, woman's  suffrage,  abrogation  of  capital  pnnii^b- 
ment,  and  religious  freedom.  In  Jan..  IffiS,  he  assiKtfd 
in  founding  the  *'  New  England  (afterwards  Masncho- 
setts)  Anti-Slavery  Society,"  and,  in  1838,  the  "Ameri- 
can ; "  of  which  latter  he  was  president  almost  f^m  the 
first  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  society  in  1865.  From 
these  sprung  numerous  other  societies,  until  the  Aloii- 
tionists  became  an  appreciable  and  formidable  bodj, 
though  acting  wholly  outside  of  politica.  The  doctrines 
of  the  "Liberator"  caused  great  excitement  at  the 
South,  and,  in  Dec,  1831,  the  Georgia  legislature  oflerea 
$5,000  for  the  apprehension  of  the  editor  or  publisher. 
In  Oct.,  1835,  G.  wss  mobbed  at  a  public  meeting  m  Bos- 
ton, by  **  gentieroen  of  property  and  stiuiding."  Psrtlj 
stripped,  and  with  a  rope  about  his  middle,  he  wss  with 
difficulty  rescued  by  the  authorities,  and  lodged  In  jsO 
for  safety.  Q.  foreaaw  the  inevitable  fate  of  slavery  in 
the  civil  war,  and  celebrated  its  downCall  on  the  ruins 
of  Fort  Sumter,  and  among  the  freed  people  of  diarlec- 
ton.  In  1832, 1840, 1846  he  visited  England  as  a  repre- 
sentative Abolitionist,  and  again  in  1867  for  his  health, 
which  was  much  impaired.  On  this  last  occasion  he 
¥ras  ISted  by  the  most  eminent  Englishmen,  and  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  His 
collected  writings  consist  of  Thoughts  on  A/rioun  CW«- 
nitaUan,  published  in  1832 ;  Sornnets  and  Other  I^tau* 
(1843.)  and  Sdeetione,  chiefly  prose,  ( 1 852.)     D.  1879. 

Garrison,  (gdr're-m,)  n.  [Fr.  ^mtson,  from  the  low 
Lat.  i^amm'o,  ammunition,  military  stores.]  (Mil)  A 
body  of  troops  stationed  in  any  to^iHi  or  fortified  place, 
either  to  defend  the  position  against  an  enemy,  to  krep 
the  inhabitants  under  subjection,  or  merely  to  be  mh- 
sisted.  By  military  writers,  the  term  garrison  is  fcene^ 
ally  applied  to  a  fort  or  fortress,  to  the  body  of  tropp* 
or  guard  placed  in  a  citadel,  or  to  any  troop  of  soldien 
quartered  in  a  town. 

In  garrison,  quartered  as  a  garrison ;  performing  duty 
as  one  of  a  garrison. 

«.  a.  (Mil.)  To  place  troops  in  a  fortress  for  ita  defence' 
to  fhrnlsh  with  soldiers,  as  a  town ;  to  secure  or  ddend 
by  fortresses  manned  with  troops ;  aa,  to  garrison  a  con- 
quered  country. 
"Othera  goeri»on  the  ooDqnssts  near  tbe  Rhine."— Pryden. 

Gar'rlson*s.  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Putnam  co. 

Oar'rlson  vllle,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  SufSord  ca 

Gar'ron,  n.    See  Garbax. 

Oar'ron,  in  Ireland.  SeeGABon. 

Gar'rot,  n.  [Fr.]  (Surg.)  A  compressing  hands««, 
tightened  by  twisting  a  small  cylinder  of  wood,  by  which 
the  arteries  of  a  limb  are  comoreased,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  suspending  the  fiow  of  blood  in  cases  of  hemorrbsg^ 
anenrism,  amputation,  Ac. 

(Z06I.)  A  genus  of  the  Duck  family,  widely  distrib- 
nted  over  the  colder  and  temperate  regions  of  both 
America  and  Europe.  The  head  is  large,  compreaw<i. 
rounded  above;  bill  shorter  than  th^  head,  higher  than 
broad  at  the  base ;  neck  short  and  thick ;  body  orate 
and  depreased;  eyet  small;  legs  very  short,  and  placed 
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ttu>b«hiiKl;  hind-toe  lob«d.  They  breed  in  the  colder 
regloM  of  Europe  and  America,  returning  to  more  tem- 
perate dimee  in  winter.  They  haunt  riven,  lakee,  ae- 
itaariae,  and  fted  chiefly  on  mollusca.  and  alao  on  lanra, 
cr oatacea,  and  aometimee  small  fieh,  for  which  they  dire. 

dfl^r'rote,  (eometimee  written  GabottbJ  n.  [8p.  ^ar^ 
a  c-  ud^CMt,  A  post,  or  stake.}  A  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  Sptiin,  by  seating  the  criminal  on  a  stool,  with 
\»im  tuck  to  a  stake,  placing  an  iron  collar  about  his  neck, 
ana  tisAitening  it  with  a  screw  until  life  is  extinct. 

— r.  cs.  To  effect  strangulation  by  means  of  a  nrrote ; — 
beoee  to  seiie  one  by  the  throat  fh>m  behind,  with  an 
iut«at  to  rob,  by  a  partial  or  entire  strangling  of  the 
▼ictim. 

C}i»mt«,  Oor-n/faO  in  QjUi/nmia^  a  post*Tlllage  of 
Toolomne  co.,  abt.  17  m.  S.K.  of  Sonora. 

Cliftr'rvter,  (sometimes  written  Oakottxk,)  n.  One  who 
a0iz«a  a  person  firom  behind  with  an  intent  to  render  him 
aneonscious  by  semi-strangulation,  and  then  rob  him. 

CHar'row  Monntains,  a  range  of  Farther  India,  sui^ 
ruanded  by  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Jynteah ;  height  from 
3.0OO  to  4,000  feet.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  independent 
pf*oi>le,  who  carry  their  surplus  produce  into  Bengal. 

ClArro'llty,  n.  [Lat  garruUta*  —garrtdut^  garrio^ 
to  chatter,  to  talk ;  probably  from  Gr.  girySf  garyd,  to 
•peak,  to  cry ;  Sansk.  root  gri^  to  sound,  to  cry.]  Talk- 
ativeneM ;  loquacit-  Tactice  or  habit  of  being  garni- 
loo*  or  talking  mucu 

CNur'roloils,  a.  [La  ,arrWia.J  Talkative;  loqua> 
caoas ;  prone  to  practise  td  indulge  in  prosy  talk,  with 
freaaent  repetitions ;  as,  yarrulous  old  age. 

^kmrrwilimaiy^ade.  In  agarmlous,  talkative  manner. 
Loquacity;  talkativeness;  in- 


it  pratUing. 

CNur'rjr*  a  river  In  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  Joining  the  Tum- 
nsel  after  a  course  of  20  miles.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
pictomeque  scenery,  and  the  poet  Hogg  (the  **  Bttrick 
Bhepherd**)  speaks  of  it  in  his  beautiftil  song  of  Bonnie 
Pr^net  CharUey  thus : 

"  Cmmm  jm  by  Athol,  lad.  wl*  tbe  phUab^. 
Down  bj  ih*  Taminel,  or  baoks  o'  tbe  Oarry." 


,n,vl.  {Bot.)  The  Oarra  fam.,asmall 
ord.  of  plants,  alliance  OarrycUes.  There  are  but  two 
genera,  which  include  six  species,  all  shrubs  found  in 
this  country  or  in  the  West  Indies.  Nothing  is  known 
of  tbetr  properties. 

Ckbrrjra'lea*  n.  pL  {Bot.)  A  small  alliance  of  plants 
of  the  sob-class  Dielinous  exogens.  Diag.  Monochlumy- 
deooa,  eometimes  amentaceous  flowers ;  inferior  fruit ; 
and  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albu- 
meu.  This  alliance  is  divided  into  the  two  orders  Oarry- 
aotm  aad  BelwingiaceM. 

Gmw^ry  Island,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  off  the  mouth  of  Uackenzie  River ; 
Lat.  W>  iVf  N.,  Lon.  135<>  W. 

Qmw^ry  I^blLe,  a  lake  of  British  N.  America,  Lat.  60° 
N.,  Lon.  KJO  aO'  W. 

Omrrj  O^ren,  (gar'rw^ne,)  in  Ireland,  a  locality  in  co. 
Limerick,  whence  the  famous  Irish  national  air  of 
Garrjf  Otoen  take4  its  name. 

Gar'rjr  Owen,  in  /oioo,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt  16  m.  S.  of  Dubuque. 

Gar'rjrsbnrir*  <»  ^-  Carolina,  a  post-Tillage  of  North- 
ampton CO.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  of  Weldon. 

CNura'tenVy  a  town  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  12  m. 
from  the  town  of  Lancaster.  Mani^.  Calicoes,  cottons, 
and  worsted. 

dar'ter,  n,  [Fr.>arre(i^re—Nirre<,hsm,  hough ;  W.gar- 
<ia»,  gardjft,  from  gar,  the  leg ;  Gael,  aartany  a  garter ; 
Armor.  pJr,  or  garr,  the  leg.]  A  band,  string,  or  liga- 
ment used  to  tie  a  stocking  to  the  leg,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  fh>m  slipping  down. 

**  HaadaeiBt  §mrUn  at  jour  kneaa."  —  Shrift. 

—The  badge  of  the  highest  order  of  knighthood  in  Great 
Britain,  called  tlie  Order  of  the  G^irter ;  also,  the  order 
itself;  as,  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter. 

**  Now  bj  my  Ocorga,  ay  Ooftar."  —  Sftoti. 
(.Ber.)    Thehalfof  abeiid. 
—V.  a.   To  bind  or  fasten  with  a  garier. 

"  Ha  being  in  lore,  coold  not  aaa  to  gartmr  hit  hoaa."— SJkaJka. 
'-To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Charter,  ^Order  of  the.)  {Her.)  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  ancient  of  all  the  orders  of  knighthood 
in  Kurope,  insUtuted  by  Edward  III.  of  England.  The 
origin  of  this  decoration  is  ascribed  to  a  trifling  acci- 
dent, which  occurred  at  a  ball  at  which  the  king  and 
the  Coaoteas  of  Salisbury  wcqre  present.  The  countess 
is  said  to  have  dropped  her  garter  whilst  dancing;  the 
king  picking  it  up,  and,  obsenring  some  of  tbe  court- 
iers smiling,  restored  it  to  the  countess,  with  the  re- 
mark. H'm*.  tnit  qui  matypente,  **  Evil  be  to  him  who 
eril  thinks  ;*"  and  he  shortly  afterwards  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  the  above  mot- 
to, as  an  incentive  to  chivalry  amongst  his  knightn. 
Another  account  states  that  it  dates  its  origin  from  the 
r«ign  of  Richard  Coenr  de  Lion,  who,  during  his  battles 
in  the  Holy  Land,  ordered  his  knighU  to  wear  a  white 
garter  above  their  knee,  to  distinguish  them  from  thrir 
SATscen  foes;  and  that  Richard,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, instituted  the  order  in  commemoration  o(  that  cir- 
cumstance. Still,  according  to  Ashmole,  tho  date  of  the 
order  is  lUli  and  as  the  first  of  its  statutes  in  dated 
1450,  this  seems  tolerably  accurate  •  whence  it  follows 
that  it  was  estabUshed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Upon  the  original  constitution  of  the  order,  it  consisted 
ef  the  sovereign  and  25  knights<ompanions.  From  time 
to  time,  nevertheless,  statutes  were  passed  for  the  ad- 
niasioo  of  foreign  sovereigns,  and  extra  kuighU ;  but 
the  latter  are  always  admitted  in  among  the  25  compan- 
ions, ss  soon  as  vacancies  occur.    The  Military  Knights 


of  Windsor  are  also  oouridered  tm  adjunct  to  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  The 
officers  of  the  order 
are,  firstly,  the  Frd- 
ate,  which  dignity 
was  first  filled  by 
William  de  Edyng- 
ton,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  which  is 
now  vested  in  the 
bishop  of  Winchea- 
ter  for  the  time  be- 
ing; the  office  en»> 
bung  him  to  take 
his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment next  to  the 
bishop  of  Durham 
The  next  officer  is 
the  Chancellor,  who, 
until  the  year  1837, 
was  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  (for  the 
time  being),  but 
since  the  see  of  Ox- 
ford has  included 
Berkshire  (and  con- 
sequently the  town 
of  Windsor),  the 
chancellor  is  always 
the  bishop  of  OxfonL 
The  Jtegistrar,  who 
is  the  Dean  of  Wind- 
sor, is  the  next  offi- 
cial, and  after  these 
come    the    Oarter 

King-atrArmt,    and  „.    ,-^, 
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Black  Rod,  All  these  <>»»«»  of  tux  oaktik. 

officers  are  bound  to  C8»".  C^"".  ^adfa,  aad  Qarisr.) 
attend  the  chapters  of  the  order  held  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  on  St  George's  Day,  where  the  instal- 
lations of  knights  are  held,  and  they  are  sworn  to  ad- 
here to  all  the  institutes  of  the  order,  and  to  promote 
its  well-being  to  tiie  best  of  their  ability.  The  peculiar 
dress  which  distinguished  the  Order  of  the  Garter  from 
other  similar  institutions,  at  its  first  establisiiiuent,  was 
a  nuintle,  tunic,  and  hood  of  blue  cloth  Uned  vrith  ermine, 
that  of  the  severely  differing  fh>m  the  knights  by  the 
fur  of  the  lining  betng  of -miniver  instead  of  ermine.  All 
these  three  garments  were  embroidered  with  garters  of 
blue  and  gold ;  and  tho  gnrter  itself  was  worn  under  the 
left  knee,  and  was  composed  of  dark  blue  velvet  edged 
with  gold,  with  the  motto  '*  Uoni  soit  qui  mal  y  peiise" 
inscriljed  upon  it  in  letters  of  gt>ld ;   the  buckle  and 

Btndant  were  likewise  of  the  shhio  precious  metal, 
enry  VIII.  added  a  collar,  composed  of  pieces  of  gold 
worked  in  the  fashion  of  garters,  the  centres  of  eacli 
being  alternately  white  and  red  (alluding  to  tho  Junc- 
tion of  the  York  and  Lancaster  fiunilies  in  the  Hdiis** 
of  Tudor),  and  these  links,  or  garters,  were  exactly 
in  number,  typical  of  the  strength  of  the  order.  lie 
also  added  the  greater  and  lesser  **  Georges,"  which  con 
sist  of  gold  medallions  with  the  figures  of  St.  Grarge 
and  the  Dragon  worked  in  relief.  Charles  II.  made  the 
last  alterations,  substituting  crimson  for  the  surcoat 
and  hood,  and  a  lining  of  white  taffeta  instead  of  er- 
mine. The  ribbon  by  which  the  medallion  of  St.  George 
is  suspended  over  the  left  shoulder  is  of  blue  —  whonce 
the  expression  **  receiving  the  lUue  ribbon,^*  employed 
sometimes  to  denote  tbe  being  installed  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  tho  Garter.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  some  ladiee,  as  the  queens,  Ac,  were  admitted  to 
sluu^  in  the  hunora  of  this  noble  order ;  and  the  splendid 
appearance  of  Queen  Philippa,  clad  in  the  habiliments 
of  the  Garter,  is  mentioned  by  Froissart  as  being  very 
imposing.  The  dreas  and  ceremonies  are  at  present  ex- 
actly as  thev  were  when  first  instituted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  alterations  above  mentioned;  and  the 
Garter  is  still  held  to  be,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
hold  its  fame  of  being,  the  first  knightly  order  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Oar'ter-flsh,  n.   (Zoei.)   See  Lxpidopub. 

Gar'ter-ttnake,  n.  (ZoSl.)  The  name  of  two  species 
of  haruilesn  striped  snakes,  of  the  Cbluber  fam.,  common 
in  the  U.  States. 

Garth,  n.  lYi.gardd,m  garden.]  A  garden,  croft,  or 
paddock. 

—A  hoop;  a  band;  a  garter.  (Used  in  some  parts  of  Eng.) 

— A  dam  or  fish-weir. 

Oartoide*»,  in  rUinoit,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Ga'ram,  n.    [Lat.]    SeeANOBORT. 

Gan,  n.   [Probably  from  the  German  geift,  a  spirit.]   The 


term  applied  to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids  or  airs. 
The  different  gasee  will  be  described  under  their  respec- 
tive heads ;  in  this  article  those  properties  only  will  be 
explained  that  are  common  to  all  gases  as  a  class.  Gases 
have  no  cohesion ;  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  gas  seem 
to  defiend  on  the  fact,  that  the  repulsive  forces  existing 
between  its  particles  are  greater  than  the  attractive 
forces.  Consequently,  the  particles  of  a  gas  tend  to  re- 
cede from  each  other ;  and  were  it  not  for  extraneous 
causes,  the  O.  would  expand  —  so  far  as  is  known — in- 
deflnitelv  into  space.  This  natural  tendency  of  gases 
is  restrained  on  the  surfiice  of  our  globe  by  the  pressure 
which  the  atmosphere  exerts  in  conseqnence  of  its 
weight ;  but  when  this  pressure  is  removed,  the  expan- 
sive tendency  becomes  at  once  manifest.  The  air  which 
is  contained  in  the  India-rubber  bag  (Fig.  1125),  for  ex- 
ample, is  prevented  from  expanding  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  its  exterior  sur&ce.  If^  however,  we 
place  the  bag  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and 


remove  the  preigure  by  exhaostiog  the  air,  the  b«c  wOl 
atonceexpsind; 
and  this  expan- 
sion will  con- 
tinue until  the 
expansive  ten- 
dency of  the  air 
is  balanced  by 
the  elasticityof 
the  bag.  The 
force  with  which 
a  gas  tends  to 
expand  is  called 
its  tention ;  and 
it  is  evident 
that,  when  in  a 
state  of  rest,  the 
tension  ot  a  gas 
must  be  exactly 
equal  to  the 
pressure  to 
which  it  is  ex-  ^ 
posed ;  for  were  B^ 
this  not  the 
case,  the  force 
whichwas  in  ex- 
cess would  cause 
a  iiiotiun  ill  the 
particleo,  >vhich 
is  iitcuiibitfieut  with  the  su] 
fore,  tliat  in  a  gas, 
condition  of  equllibriai 
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I,  as  in  a  liquid,  the  particles  are  in 
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in  a  liquid  the  equilibrium  exists  between  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  in  the  liquid  itself,  but  in  the  gss, 
between  the  excess  of  repulsive  forces  in  the  body  snd 
an  external  pressure.  In  conseqnence  of  this  condition 
of  equilibrium,  the  particles  of  gasee  are  endowed  with 
perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  gases  are  therefore  fluids. 
Gases  are  readilv  compressible,  and  are  perfertly  elastic. 
By  subjecting  them  to  pressure  in  tight  vessels  their 
bulk  can  be  greatly  diminished,  but  however  long  the 
pressure  may  continue,  when  it  is  removed  they  regain 
at  once  their  original  volume.  If  two  gases  be  brought 
into  communication  with  each  other,  they  will  graduallj 
mix  or  diffuse  through  each  other,  although  this  diffu- 
sion may  have  to  take  place  in  opposition  to  gravity. 
Thus  if  a  bottle  of  carbonic  acid  be  connected,  even  byok 
narrow  tube,  with  a  bottle  of  hydrogen  placed  vertii ally 
above  it,  some  of  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  will  make  its 
way  into  the  upper  bottle,  and  a  corresponding  volume 
of  the  light  hydrogen  will  descend  into  tbe  lower,  nnd 
in  a  few  days  the  two  gases  will  be  completely  mixed. 
The  same  result  will  ensue  if  the  two  gases  l>e  divided 
by  a  porous  dlHphragm,  as  a  piece  of  ungltiKed  porcelain, 
a  plate  of  gypsum,  or  a  thin  membrane,  end  is  railed  the 
o*mo$e  of  gases.  Were  it  not  for  the  diffusive  property 
of  gases,  the  constituents  of  the  air,  differing  as  they  do 
in  specific  gravity,  would  not  maintain  a  constant  mix- 
ture, but  would  iorm  separate  layers  floating  one  alcove 
the  other.  Tlie  relative  diffusibilities  of  different  gases 
are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  specific  gravi- 
ties. Tho  fusion  of  gases  is  a  term  used  to  signify  the 
passage  of  a  gas  into  a  vacuum  through  a  fine  and  infi- 
nitely abort  tube  as  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  thin 
plate  of  metal.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  velocity  of 
efltasion  is  the  same  as  that  of  diffusion,  that  is.  pases 
flow  into  a  vacuum  at  rates  inversely  porportional  to 
the  sqtmre  roots  of  their  specific  sraritiea.  The  tram- 
piration  of  cases  is  the  term  applied  to  the  passage  of 
gases  through  capillarv  tubes.  The  other  physical  pro|>- 
erties  of  gases,  as  weight,  preesore,  expansive  force,  com- 
pressibility, Ac,  possessed  by  them  in  common  with  at- 
mospheric air,  are  fully  explained  under  the  head  P.xku- 
MATics. —  Liqutfacticn.  The  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
conditions  of  bodies  depend  upon  temperature  and  pres- 
sure. Thus  mercury  at  4ffi  below  zero  Fahr.  is  a  solid ; 
from  that  temperature  to  f^^  Fahr.  it  is  a  liquid,  and 
above  that  temperature  a  gas.  All  gases,  if  sufflcienti  v 
cooled  and  under  very  great  pressure,  become  liquid. 
Many  of  them  which  are  permanent  at  ordinary  atnioe* 
pheric  pressure  and  temperature,  become  liquids  on  in- 
creasing the  pressure  and  diminishing  the  temperature, 
and  some  even  solidify  when  cooled  sufficiently.  Thus 
sulphurous  acid  gas  liqnefies  at  32°  if  the  nresaure  be 
increased  by  half  an  atmosphere.  At  —  105°  It  is  a  aolid. 
Carbonic  acid  liquefies  at  a  pressure  of  38  atmospheres, 
and  at  —TCP  is  a  solid.  Cyanogen,  hydriodic  arid,  am- 
monia, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  euchtorine, 
hydrobromic  add,  fluoride  of  silicon,  chlorine,  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen,  oleflant  gas,  ethyl,  fluoride  of  boron 
and  hydrochloric  add  gases  can  be 
llquefled.  It  has  recently  been  proved 
that  oxygen,  nitrogen,  air,  carbonic 
oxide,  Ac.,  can  also  be  reduced  to 
the  liquid  sUte. 

Gasaller.  {gara-Jiir^,)  n.  A  chan- 
delier for  Duming  gas ;  a  gas-lamp. 

Oa«'*barner,  n.  The  extremity 
or  point  of  a  gan-fixture,  where 
the  gas  is  burned.  The  ordinary 
burners  are  either  bat-wing  or 
fish-tail.  The  bat-wing  burner 
is  a  nipple,  generally  of  cast-iron, 
across  which  a  narrow  slit  is  sawn, 
tiirouffh  which  the  gas  escapes  in  a 
thin  flame.  In  the  fbh-tail  burner 
the  nipple  is  pierced  vrith  two  holes, 
so  that  two  streams  of  gas  impinge 
against  each  other  and  produce  a  flat 
flame.    The  Argand  burner  consists 
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of  a  ring  pierced  with  holes  and  twr-  AMiAirD  BtTum 
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rooBded  with  a  glaM  Bbade  to  ragaUte  the  nipply  of 
air  and  steady  the  flame.  The  tun-Ug/U  oonaUta  of  a 
ring  of  common  barnera  eet  in  the  baae  of  a  reflecting 
cone  that  paaaea  through  the  celling,  and  conducts 
away  the  products  of  combustion,  and  thus  lights  and 
▼entilatea  the  room  at  the  same  time. 

OMi'eoiiies,  n.  pL    Same  as  OALUOASKnis,  g.  v. 

GMi'eon,  n.  {Gtog.)  A  natire  of  the  former  proT, 
of  Gascony,  in  France. 

Gasconade',  n.  [Fr.  atueonnadey  (h>m  Chueon^  an  ln< 
habitant  of  Gascony,  the  people  of  which  proT.  were 
notorious  for  boasting.]  A  boast, or  boasting;  a  vaunt ; 
a  bravado ;  a  bragging. 

->-o.  n.  To  boast;  to  brag;  to  bluster;  to  vaunt;  as,  he 
is  a  gtueonadif^  fellow. 

€laseonade%  in  Miuouri^  a  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  branches  in  Pulaski  co.,  and  flowing  a  genernl 
N.B.  course  through  Maries  and  Osage  cos.,  enters  the 
Missouri  River  from  Gasconade  co. 

—An  £.  central  oo.;  area,  about  610  sq.  m.  Biven.  Mis- 
souri and  Gasconade  rivens  and  Boiuiieuse  creek.  Air* 
/aoe^  uneven;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Mm.  Copper,  iron, 
and  sulphur.    Oap.  Hermann.    Pop.  {1890)  11,700. 

— A  post-village  of  Gasconade  co.,  abt.  36  m.  S.  of  Jeffer- 
son City. 

OiMieonad'er,  n.  A  vaunter;  a  braggart;  a  bluster- 
ing fellow. 

OlMi'eoil  jr,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France, 
which  comprised,  prior  to  the  revolutluo,  the  country 
now  included  in  the  depts.  HauU^-Pyriaif*,  G-n.^xxA 
Landu^  and  portions  of  the  territory  now  included  in 
the  depts.  of  Baues  Pjfrinies^  Haule-Oaronnc,  and  Lot- 
tt-Oaronne.  From  1152  to  1453,  O.  belonged  to  Eng- 
land, but  in  the  last-named  year  it  was  definitely  united 
to  France  by  Charles  Til.  In  the  chronicles  of  the 
time  the  terms  Gascony  and  Guienne  are  used  as  though 
they  were  synonymous.  They  were,  however,  divtinct 
provs.    Auch  was  the  chief  town  of  O, 

Oase'ltjr,  it.    SUte  or  quality  of  being  gaseous.  (R.) 

Oaaeoiu,  {ga^i-u$^)  a.  In  the  form  of  gas,  or  an  adri- 
form  fluid. 

—Tenuous;  fragile;  wanting  solidity. 

ChM'»fit(er,  n.  One  who  fits  up  the  pipes,  brackets, 
burners,  Ac,  for  gas-lighting. 

GlMi'-fittlilir*  n.  The  business  of  a  gas-fitter.  The 
.term  gas-fittings  is  applied  to  the  different  contriv- 
ances for  the  application  of  gas-lighting,  consisting  of 
pipes,  services,  meters,  burners,  Ac.  Pipes  laid  in  the 
ground  are  of  cast-iron,  and  those  through  the  building 
generally  of  wrooght4ron,  sometimes  of  lend;  they 
should  incline  towvd  the  meter,  so  as  to  allow  tlie  con- 
densed moisture  to  flow  back  into  it.  If  this  inclina- 
tion is  not  uniform,  or  is  interrupted,  an  arrangement 
called  a  drip  most  be  introduced  to  remove  the  water. 

Chui'*fixtare,  n.  One  of  the  ornamental  fittings  or 
appendages  at  the  extremity  of  the  pipes  which  conduct 
gas  from  the  meter  to  the  differant  apartments  of  a 
building ;  a  bracket,  or  chandelier  for  gas,  including  a 
stop-cock  and  burner. 

OMi'-VOTernor,  Oiis'-reffiilator,  n.  An  appa- 
ratus employed  to  regulate  and  equalise  the  pressure  of 
gas  when  flowing  for  burning. 

Qasl^  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  deep  and  long  out ;  an  in- 
cision of  considerable  length,  particularly  in  flesh. 

— «.  a.  [Seemingly  allied  to  hack  and  hatk,  and  to  Heb. 
paear,  to  cut,  to  cut  in  two,  to  divide.]  To  cut ;  to  make 
a  gash,  or  long  deep  incision. 

"OMiUd  with  hoDourabla  ■cars."— JfoalyoiiMnr. 

Qaall'All,  a.  Covered  with  gashes; — hence,  by  lmpU< 
tioi).  f.irbMding,  frightful. 

OaH'-holtler,  ti.    A  vessel  for  holding  gas.    See  Gas- 

UQHT. 

Oaslflea'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  converting  into  gas. 

CkM'lfy,  r.  a.  [gas,  and  Lat/octo.]  To  convert  into  gas 
or  an  atfriform  fluid  by  tembinntion  with  caloric. 

Oas'kel:,  n.  (Naut.)  A  plaited  cord  fkstened  to  the 
sail-yard  of  a  ship,  and  used  to  furl  and  tie  up  a  sail 
flrmly  to  the  vard,  by  wrapping  it  around  both  six  or 
seven  times,  the  turns  being  at  a  competent  distance 
from  each  other. 

{Mack.)  The  plaited  hemp  used  for  packing  the  piston 
of  the  steam-engine  and  its  pumps. 

Qas'klll,  in  New  Yori^  a  post-offlce  of  Tfoga  co. 

Qaa'kill,  in  PuuuylvamiOj  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 
Pbp.  (1890)  082. 

Oas'lLins,  n.    Same  as  Gallioaskixs  (7.  r.). 

Oas'-lamp,  n.    A  lamp  lighted  by  gas ;  a  gasalier. 

€las'-liffni,orIllaiiilnaUii|r  Gas,  n.  The  mix- 
ture of  Inflammable  elastic  fluids  obUiined  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  coal  or  other  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances. While  many  attempts,  more  or  less  successful, 
have  been  and  are  still  made  to  use  other  sul>stinces, 
coal,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  is  almost  altogether 
used  for  the  production  of  gas  in  large  quantities,  and 
for  this  purpose  those  species  of  bituminous  coal  are 
chosen  that  contain  the  most  li y<lrogen  and  are  most  fi*ee 
from  sulphur.  When  coal  is  burned  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  an  ordinary  stove,  the  principal  products  are  carlionic 
acid  and  water,  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  flnely-divided  carbon  in  the  form  of 
soot.  When  it  is  burned  in  close  vessels,  the  products 
are  much  more  numerous  and  complicated.  The  most 
important  gaseous  matters  are  light  and  heavy  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gases,  hydrogen,carbonic  oxide, carl>onic 
acid,  sulphurous  acid, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammo- 
nia. These  separate  as  liquids  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  coal- 
tar  ;  and  coke  remains  as  a  solid.  To  render  the  gaseous 
products  available  for  lighting  purposes,  all  the  above- 
named  must  be  removed  except  the  light  and  heavy 
earburetted  hydrogen,  since  they  not  only  interfere  with 


the  Ulominating  power  of  the  gaa,  but  their  presence  or 
the  prodncts  of  their  combustion  areii^urious  to  health. 
The  outlines  of  the  process  of  mannfactnring  gas  from 


F[g.  1127.— MAHurAGTiTma  op  ooal-oas. 
ooal  are  briefly  as  follows :  —  Coal  is  heated  in  long  flat* 
tened  D-shaped  cylinders  of  clay  or  iron  called  ntorts, 
(a  a.  Fig.  1127,)  arranged  in  long  brick  fhmaoes.  The 
mouths  of  the  retorts  are  fitted  with  movable  lids,  ren- 
dered air-tight  by  a  luting  of  clay.  An  iron  pipe.  6,  rises 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  fh>nt  of  the  retort,  and  is  cov- 
ered at  the  upper  extremity,  which  passes  into  the  side  of 
a  much  wider  tube,  c,  called  the  hydrauiic  motn,  running 
above  the  furnaces,  at  right  angles  to  the  retorts,  and 
receiving  the  tubes  from  all  of  them.  The  hydraulic 
main  is  always  kept  half  fUll  of  the  tar  and  water  that 
condenses  from  the  gas,  and  the  delivering  tubes  flpom 
the  retorts  dip  below  the  surfiM^e  of  this  liquid,  so  that, 
although  the  gas  can  bubble  tne\y  through  it  as  it  issues 
fh>m  the  retorts,  none  can  return  through  the  tubes 
while  the  retorts  are  open  for  a  fresh  charse.  The  aque- 
ous portion  of  the  liquid  deposited  in  Uie  hydraulic 
main  is  called  the  ammoniacal  Uqttor^  flpom  its  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  solution  of  various  salts  of  ammonia, 
prTncipaUy  the  sesquicarbonate ;  sulphide,  cvanide,  and 
sulpho^:yanide  of  ammonium  are  also  found  in  it  From 
the  hydnuilic  main  the  gas  passes  Into  the  ctmdeiuer^  d, 
which  is  a  series  of  bent  iron  tubes  kept  cool  either  by 
the  large  surface  which  they  expose  to  the  air.  or  some- 
times by  a  stream  of  cold  water.  In  these  are  deposited 
the  remaining  water  and  anv  of  the  volatile  hydro-car- 
bons and  salts  of  ammonia  that  escaped  condensation  in 
the  hydraulic  main.  As  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  not 
completely  removed  in  the  condenser,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  scmMer  or  case 
containing  fhigments  of  coke,  over  which  a  stream  of 
water  Is  allowed  to  trickle  in  order  to  absorb  the  remain- 
ing ammoniacal  vapors.  The  gas  is  now  passed  through 
the  lime^uriJUr.  e,  in  order  to  absorb  thu  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  lime-purifier  is  an  Iron 
box,  in  which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  over  a  mixture  of 
slaked  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol  or  cop- 
peras), mingled  with  saw-dnst,  to  prevent  their  caking 
together;  or  sometimes  it  is  a  vessel  in  which  a  mixture 
of  hydrate  of  lime  and  water  is  kept  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion while  the  gas  is  passing  through  it.  The  next 
operation,  which  is  often  omitted,  is  to  pass  the  1, 
through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  the  last  por- 
tions of  ammonia.  The  purified  gas  now  passes  into  the 
gas-holder^  (a,)  from  which  it  is  supplied  for  consumption. 
The  general  shape  of  gas-holden  is  that  of  a  cylinder, 
closed  at  the  top,  and  floating  or  suspended  with  ita 
open  end  in  a  reservoir  of  water.  Since,  with  a  given 
surface,  a  cylinder  has  the  greatest  capacitv  when  its 
height  is  equal  to  ^  its  diameter,  the  gas-holders  are 
generally  so  constructed.  They  are  made  of  sheet-iron 
plates,  riveted,  and  coated  with  tar  on  both  sides  to 
make  them  gas-tight.  They  are  suspended  in  the  water 
by  means  of  chains,  and  counterbalanced  snd  guided  by 
weights  and  wheels,  so  as  to  rise  and  fiiU  with  ease. 
Two  tubes  pass  under  and  through  the  water,  reaching 
above  its  snrfaos  uto  the  hollow  of  the  gas-holder,    (hie 


Fig.  1128.— TSLBSCOPK  GAS-BOLDSm. 

of  these,  A,  admits  the  gas  fh>m  the  purifiers,  and  the 
other,  k,  carries  it  off  for  use.  As  gas  is  admitted  to  the 
gas-holder  't  rises  in  the  water;  and  by  lessening  the 


coonterbalancing  weight,  it  presses  down,  and  the  c» 
is  forced  out  through  the  pipe  k  to  the  street-msina.  As 
the  gas  is  discharged,  the  holder  fills  with  water,  sad  te 
ready  to  receive  a  fresh  supply  of  gas.  Most  gM-works 
have  a  number  of  holders— some  filling  while  oUiers 
are  emptying ;  and  most  holdera  are  fumiabed  with  sosm 
contrivance  for  indicating  the  exact  qoantity  of  gas 
which  they  contain.  The  teleseofMoos-Aolderi  fig.  11:28), 
with  the  same  diameter,  holds  a  larger  volume  of  gas 
than  the  one  above  described,  and  consequently  requires 
less  space  of  ground.  It  consists  of  two,  three,  or  more 
concentric  cylinders,  the  bottoms  and  tops  of  which, 
except  the  upper  one,  are  furnished  with  flanges  toned 
in  opposite  directions,—  the  flanges  at  the  bottom  tam- 
ing outward  and  upward,  and  the  one  at  the  top  turning 
inward  and  downward.  When  the  gas  is  introduced, 
the  innermost  cylinder  rises  first;  and  when  its  bottooi 
reaches  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  its  cnrred 
flange  catches  the  flange  of  the  next  cylinder,  which 
also  rises,— and  this  in  turn  lifts  the  next,  and  so  on. 
The  escape  of  gas  and  the  admission  of  air  are  prevented 
by  the  lower  flange  taking  up  a  quantity  of  water,  which 
acts  as  a  water-lute.  The  temperature  at  which  the  gu 
is  produced  should  be  regulated  vrith  great  care.  If  too 
low,  the  coal  distils  Into  the  tar,  and  the  gas  is  dimin- 
ished in  quantity  and  impaired  in  quality.  If  too  higii, 
the  retorts  are  quickly  burned  out,  and  the  olefbmt  gas, 
the  most  valuable  constituent  of  the  gas,  is  decomposed. 
The  use  of  the  gases  produced  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  ooal  for  the  purpooea  of  illumination  is  of 
modem  invention;  but  so  long  ago  as  1668  Rev.  Dr. 
(Tlay  ton,  dean  of  Kildare,  described  the  method  of  filling 
bhtdders  with  what  he  called  the  tpirit  o/eoo/.  obtained 
by  distilling  coal  in  a  retort  upon  an  open  fire.  He 
says:  **I  have  firequently  taken  one  of  these  bladders 
and  pricked  a  hole  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressing 
gently  the  bladder  near  the  fiame  of  a  candle,  till  it 
once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  fUming  until  all 
the  spirit  was  compressed  out  of  the  bladder;  which 
was  the  more  surprising  because  no  one  could  discern 
any  difference  between  these  bladders  and  those  that 
were  filled  with  common  air."  In  17V2,  Mr.  Wm.  Uut- 
doch,  of  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  constructed  a  small  gss 
apparatus,  and  in  1798  a  lai^r  and  improved  one, 
for  lighting  Boulton  and  Watt's  large  fiMrtury  at  Soho, 
near  Birmingham,  which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  was  publicly  illuminated  by  this 
means.  In  1803-4  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  was 
lighted  by  gas,  and  in  1813-14  Meetmlnster  Bridge 
and  part  of  the  streets  of  London  were  illnminated  by 
the  same  means.  From  that  time  its  nee  steadily  in- 
creased, until  now  it  has  become  general  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  dviliied  world.  In  the  United  Sutes 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  gas  about  the  year 
1821.  It  began  to  be  used  in  Boeton  in  1822,  in  S>w 
York  in  1827,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1835.  From  the 
beat  foreign  cannel-coal  are  sometimes  produced  Ke  high 
as  15,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton ;  but  from  the  coals 
In  ordinary  use,  9,000  to  10,000  feet  per  ton  li  sn  average 
yield.  The  illuminating  power  of  gas  is  ascertained  by 
comparing  the  flame  of  a  burner  consuming  a  given 
number  of  cubic  feet  per  hour  vrith  that  of  a  spenuaceti 
candle  burning  a  given  number  of  grains  per  boar.  A 
burner  consuming  6  feet  of  gas  per  hour  has  an  illum- 
inating power  equal  to  that  of  from  16  to  20  candles, 
each  burning  120  grains  per  hour.  O.  is  osed  on  can 
and  steamboats  by  dbmpressing  it  in  strong  cylinders. 
The  flow  is  regulated  so  ss  to  increase  the.esoape  as  the 

{irsssure  diminishes.  (3as  is  extensively  used  for  heat- 
ng  purposes.  Bv  the  use  of  improved  regenarative 
fhmaces  and  stoking  machines,  the  cost  of  G.  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  now  supplied  in  the  prindpd 
dties  at  one-third  or  one-fourth  its  former  cost.  This 
reduction  In  price  is  Iwgely  due  to  the  introduction  in 
many  dties  of  leolsr  ^os  {q.  v.).  The  waste  proilucts  of 
gas  manufacture  have  a  considerable  value,  particularly 
Uie  coal-tar,  which,  once  rejected,  now  yields  a  great 
variety  of  usefUl  products,  including  num«t>us  Import- 
ant coloring  substances.  Oal-tar  is  very  rich  in  carbon, 
and  can  be  made  to  yield  gas,  but  as  yet  not  economic- 
ally. Gas  of  high  illuminating  power  is  produced  from 
oil,  and  is  largely  used  on  railways,  in  lighthouses,  4c. 
Gaa'-maln,  «i.  One  of  the  chief  or  main  pipes  for  coa> 
veyinv  gas  ftom  the  works,  and  with  which  theordinarj 
service  i)ipes  Brm  connected  by  nossles. 
Oas'-meier,  n.  [Oat^  and  Gr.  mdr*m,  a  measnre.]  An 
apparatus  used  for  measuring  the  volume  of  gas.  The 
term  is  usually  restricted  to  an  instrument  used  in  meas- 
uring the  illuminating  ns  supplied  to  consumers.  The 
wet  wuUr  consists  of  a  cnum,  dirided  into  4  chamben. 
and  caused  to  revolve  on  an  axis  by  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  gas.  This  drum  revolves  in  water,  and  its 
revolutions  are  communicated  to  a  set  of  multiplying 
wheels  on  the  face  of  the  meter,  by  which  the  rate  of 
consumption  is  noted.  The  dry  wuter  consists  of  a  ves- 
sel in  which  the  gas  is  introduced  into  expansible  chaa- 
hers  of  definite  volume,  the  alternate  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  which  are  registered  by  clock-work.  The 
dry  meter  has  the  advantage  of  not  freesing  in  winter, 
and  the  gas  in  passing  through  it  takes  np  no  additiooal 
moisture  to  be  condensed  in  the  pipes. 
Gasom'eter,  n.  A  term  often  applied  to  the  gas-boldtf 
in  gas-vrorks ;  but  it  more  properly  means  a  smaller  and 
more  delicately  constructed  instrument,  capable  of  ac- 
curately measuring  the  quantity  of  gas  passing  into  and 
out  of  it.  They  are  sometimes  constructed  of  glass  and 
iron,  and  contain  mercory  instead  of  water,  so  as  to  bs 
used  for  gases  that  absorb  water. 
Oasomet'rle,  a.    BeUting  or  pertaining  to  the  mess* 

nrement  ofgaMS. 
Oaaom'eUrjr*  n*    [¥t.  gaaomtlrieJ]   Art  or  praetiss  of 
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the  mmnaement  «f  gases  and  aeriform  flnidi.    See  Bir- 

DIOMXTkT, 


n.  [Dmn.  yup,  a  gasp,  gitpet  to  gasp;  Icel. 
>  open  th«  mouth  widely ;  allied  to  pape.1  To 
t  month  wide  In  catching  the  breath  or  in  labo- 


e*  H.  [Gtu,  and  Gr.  ioopeo^  to  behold.]  An 
apparatoa  for  indicating  the  presence  of  bi-carburetted 
hjdrogen  gaa  in  buildings,  mines,  or  other  places. 
Cmp»  v.  n.  [Dmn.  yup,  a 
peispoy  to  open  the  mouth  v 
open  the  month  wide  In  catching 
riona  respiratioD,  particnlarly  in  dying;  to  labor  for 
breath;  to  pant  riolently. 

•*  Tha  sick  tor  air  b«<br«  tbe  portal  gmtp." -^  Drpdem, 
—To  long  after  with  panting  eagerness ;  as,  **  thejgmped 

after  their  liberty."  —  Spectator. 
— r.  a.    To  emit,  as  breath,  by  opening  wide  the  month 
conmlaiTely ;  —  need  with  out,  away,  or  forth ;  as,  ^^  he 
pojpt  away  his  breath." — Dryden. 
Gtmpm  n.  Act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch  the  breath ; 
the  short  catch  of  the  oreath  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
labored  or  spasmodic  respiration. 
"  MMtsffn  to  the  Utast  #cuy  ertod  oat  for  Wmrwlek."  —  Aote. 
At  the  last  gaspf  in  great  extremity;  at  the  point  of 


"  His  aame  it  a«  ImI  g^uf."  —  Skakt, 
Ctesparllla,  or  Oasparil'lo,  in  FUnrida^  the  name  of 
a  sound  and  island  on  the  W.  coast,  near  Charlotte 
Harbor. 
Gtmtpmr  Str»li,  a  passage  with  a  width  of  abt.  60  m., 

in  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton  in  the  China  Sea. 
Gasp^  a  dist.  of  proT.  of  Quebec,  containing  the  cos.  of 
Uonaventnre  and  Gaspe,  on  the  8.  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rtDce  River. 
—An  B.  CO.,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  that  name ;  artti^ 
about  4,063  sq.  m.    Riva'i.  St.  Louis,  Magdeleine,  York, 
St.  John*s,  and  Bial  Bay  rirers.    Surfaoe^  broken ;  «ot{, 
infertile.    Cap.  Qasp^. 
— ,  or  Oasf£  Basix,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of 
the  aboTe  co.,  on  Oasp6  Bay,  about  490  m.  £.  by  N.  of 
Qoebec 
dWi'per.  in  Ohio^  a  twp.  of  Preble  co.,  traversed  by  the 

C.  iTandl.  R,R, 
CtaM'per,  (Omnd,)  an  island  of  8.  America,  In  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  off  the  N.W.  extrenUty  of  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
cms  Port,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Niagara  co» 

abt  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Buffalo. 
l>Wi'-renlator,  n.    See  Oas-oovkrno&. 
€liia'*r«tort,  n.  A  form  of  retort  used  in  the  manuftio- 

tore  of  gas. 
I^aaaeirdl,  Pibkrx,  a  French  philosopher  and  mathe- 
raatician,  b.  in  1502,  at  Ghanteraier,  near  Digne;  in  the 
words  of  Tennemann,  the  most  learned  among  the  phi- 
losophers, and  the  ablest  philosopher  among  the  learned, 
of  the  seventeenth  century.    In  specnlatnTe  thinking, 
Q.  represented  the  Snuational  School,  of  which  he  m«y 
be  considered  the  founder  in  modern  times;  as  such,  he 
my  stand  against  the  Meditationt  of  Descartes.    In  the 
cacw  polemics  between  these  remarkable  men,  the  criti- 
cal  question  of  SemationMlism,  almost  in  the  form  in 
vhich  it  stUl  presents  itself,  was  fairiy  raised ;  it  must 
be  conceded  ttiat  the  temper  and  modorntion  lay  with 
0.^  although,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer  of  this  no- 
ttes,  the  weixht  of  argument  belonged  to  bis  illustrious 
opponent.    During  the  disputation,  Gassendi  had  the 
iperit  of  insisting  that  every  mental  conception  of  iVin- 
cipfe  is  necessarily  preceded  by  the  fact  of  an  Experi- 
titeey — an  assertion  by  no  means  sufficient  to  estM>lish 
his  philosophy,  but  raroarkable  as  having  first  given  ex- 
pression to  a  maxim  now  held  alike  bv  Sensauonalists 
tuid  Idealists,  —  that  in  sensation  is  the  beginning  or 
the  occasion  of  all  knowledge:  a  maxim  of  which  Dee- 
cartss  himself,  perhaps,  saw  enough  to  render  unjustifi- 
able Locke's  subsequent  singular  misrepresentaUon  of 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.    This  proposition  granted, 
however,  it  in  no  wise  follows,  as  O.  contended,  that  the 
content  of  sensation  is  the  measure  of  human  knowl- 
edge ;  or  that  an  Absolute  and  Necessary  Truth  is  a  mere 
Ceneraliiation.    Kational  Psychology,  according  to  Dee- 
ceries,  contradicts  this :  the  attributes  of  universality 
and  necessity  cannot  attach  to  simple  generalizations ; 
end  these  attributes  belong  to  many  of  our  ideas.    It  is 
haxAlj  requisite  to  say  that  the  dispute  thus  raised 
exists  still ;  nay.  the  student  desirous  to  master  it  will 
■csrcely  find  better  in»tmctors  than  Descartes  and  O. 
—  O.  was  one  of  our  must  dirttiiigulshed  reformers,  at  a 
period  when  many  great  minds  pushed  forward  the  work 
of  reform,  ~  claiming  independence  for  thought.     It 
inay  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  that  in  his  early  work  against 
the  antliority  of  Aristotle  he  was  not  careful  to  sepa- 
tmte  the  tme  doctrines  of  the  immortal  Stagyrite  from 
wretched  and  sapless  formulie  deduced  firom  him  by  the 
Schoolneii ;  or  that  in  his  youthful  ceal  he  failed  to  ap- 
proach with  rightful  re»pect  that  great  Shade  to  which 
•0  many  ages  have  done  willing  reverence.    His  attack 
on  Aristotle  is  the  weakest  of  his  writings,  and  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  rashness ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  want- 
log  In  respect  for  antiquity,  —  witness  his  treatment  of 
fytatrus.    His  life  of  tills  philosopher  is  one  of  the  best 
end  most  appreciatory  memoirs,  among  the  many  that 
have  been  given  of  him  ;  he  wrote  it  con  amort.    The 
Atomic  Philosophy  suited  0:%  predilections;  and  one 
neiMcts  the  Just  ardor  with  which  he  vindicates  the  char- 
•ctor  of  his  master,  and  clears  his  doctrines  from  vulgar 
nlBspprehension.  G'%  attachment  to  phyiical  inquiries 
^*u  strong:  although  not  an  orifdnal  discoverer,  the 
labors  of  no  man  of  that  day  contributed  more  to  difl\ase 
rtf^ht  principles  regai-ding  the  method  of  physical  In- 
quiry'   In  this  department,  his  nuperiority  to  the  Car^ 
tesfains  cannot  be  qnt«rioned :  Descartes  himself  knew 
too  little  of  that  sphere  of  pure  Induction,  within  which 
what  we  term  Law  or  general  Truths  can  be  nothing 
other  than  generaluations.    As  might  have  been  ex- 


pected, he  adopted  the  Copemican  system  of  the  Uni< 
verse,  cautiously  but  intelligently ;  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  a  right  understanding  of  its 
significance.  He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gali- 
leo ;  he  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Bacon,  and  un- 
questionably his  writings  prepared  the  wavfor  those  of 
Locke.  0:b  personal  character  was  of  the  highest  order ; 

Sintle,  serene,  and  dignified;  modest,  notwithstanding 
s  wide  repute ;  impartial  and  forbearing.  D.  in  Paris, 
1666. 

OMi'sliiir*  *>•  (ifann/l)  The  process  of  singeing  net^ 
lace,  Ac,  in  order  to  remove  the  hairy  filaments  from 
the  cotton;  — performed  bypassing  the  material  be- 
tween two  rollers,  and  expottng  It  to  the  action  of  a 
large  number  of  minute  jets  of  flame. 

CtaM'slnTille,  or  Gas^cnvllls,  in  LoMtnoNo,  a  village 
of  St.  Charles  parish. 

OMi'sy,  a.  Ful  1  of  gas ;  gaseous ; — henoeL  inflated ;  bom- 
bastlcal ;  f^ll  of  empty  and  insincere  talk. 

OMi'»tar,  n.  Same  as  Coal-tak,  9.  e. 

OM'teropod,  n.  [Gr.  gaster,  stomach,  and  dom,  podoi^ 
foot;  t.e.,  belly-footed.]  (ZoSL)  One ot the  Gattavpoda. 

Oasterop'oda,  n.pC  (ZoSl.)  A  class  of  molluscous 
aiiimalA  which  move  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  a 
fleshy  disc,  or  foot  situated  under  the  abdomen.    The 

K eater  piut  of  these  moUusca  consist  of  animals  in- 
bitlng  a  univalve  shell,  which  Is  cone-shaped  and 
rolled  into  a  spiral ;  and  of  such  the  snail  is  a  familiar 
specimen.  Some  species,  on  the  contrary,  have  no 
shell ;  of  which  the  slug  is  an  example.  The  body  is 
elongated,  and  terminated  in  frt)nt  by  a  head,  more  or 
lees  developed,  with  a  mouth  provided  with  from  two  to 
six  tentaci^a ;  the  back  is  enveloped  in  a  mantle,  which 
secretes  the  shell ;  and  the  belly  is  covered  on  its  under 
side  by  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  foot  In  most  aquatic 
Gasteropoda  whose  shell  is  spiral,  there  is  a  homy  or 
calcareous  disc,  called  the  mmvulunit  which  is  attached 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  and  is  used  for  closing 
the  entrance  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  withdraws 
itself.  Some  of  the  Gasteropoda  inhabit  fresh  waters, 
but  most  of  them  are  marine  animals.  The  class  is 
composed  of  three  orders :  Gastbeopoda  pbopsk,  Hnnt- 
opoDA,  and  Ptkbopoda. 

OMiterop'odolU,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
Gasteropods. 

Oim'Ioii,  in  Alabama,  a  post^offloe  of  Sumter  00. 

OMi'ton,  in  North  CaroliHa,  a  S.W.  00.,  bordering  on  8. 
Carolina ;  arta^  about  ^110  sq.  m.  Hiter$.  Great  Catawba 
and  8.  Catawba  rivers.  Smrfaee,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cbp.  Dalhis.    Pop.  (1890)  17,764. 

—A  vilUge  uf  Hall  lax  co.,  on  the  Boanoke  river.  Its  P.  0. 
is  South  G acton. 

OMi'lon,  ill  Orejoft.  a  post-village  of  Wsshiugton  00.,  on 
the  Soutliuru  Pac.  ii.B.  I 

OMitnU'ffla,  (^e^)  n.  [Gr.  gatUr,  stomach,  and  algoi, 
paln.1  (Med.)  Impaired  appetite,  with  gnawiifg  or 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach  or  epigastrium. 

Ctmm'trie^  a.  [Gr.  gader^  the  stomach.]  {Anat.)  Per- 
taining to  the  stomach. 

Oiis'trle  Jnlee*  n.  (PAyttbL)  The  digestive  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
a  clear,  transparent  fluid,  a  little  saltish,  and  containing 
hydrochloric  and  lactic  acids,  also  a  peculiar  organic 
substance  called  peptine,  q.  v.  The  O.  J.  dissolves  the 
food  in  the  stomach,  reducing  the  nutritions  portions 
of  it  to  a  state  fit  for  absorpuon  into  the  system.  See 
DiOBsnoN. 

OMi'trlclsiB,  n.  [7r.  gattrieiMme.'l  {Med.)  A  theory 
which  refers  most  disease  to  disonler  in  the  digestive 
passages,  or  gastric  region. 

OiMtrll'oqalst,  n.  [Fr.  gattrOoque^  from  Gr.  ga$ter, 
the  belly,  and  Lat  Inquor.]    A  ventriloquist. 

Oiistrll'oqaoaa,  a.  Tentriloquous.  (&.) 


OMitrll'oqny,  n.  Ventriloquy. 

OMtrl'tUi,  (GM'tro-enteri'tto.)  n.  [Gr.1  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  Is  known  bv  pnin  in  the 
epigaRtric  region,  (increased  when  anything  U  taken  into 
tne  stomach.)  vomiting  and  hiccough ;  the  pulse  smull 
and  hard ;  and  general  prostration  of  strwngth,  attended 
by  fever  and  anxiety.  It  is  produced  by  poisons  of 
various  kinds  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  arsenic  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate ;  by  food  of  an  improper  nature ;  by 
draughts  of  any  cold  llauid  when  the  bodv  is  much 
heated.  It  is  a  rapid  and  very  dangerous  disease,  and 
requires  prompt  measures  to  be  adopted.  The  means 
employed  are  copious  and  repeated  general  bleedings; 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  followed 
bv  fomentations  or  the  hot  bath,  after  which  a  large 
blister  may  be  applied.  When  acrid  substances  have 
been  taken,  mucilaginous  drinks  may  be  of  use  to  aid 
their  evacuation  and  protect  the  stomach,  and  when  it 
eiieee  from  active  poisons,  the  stomach-pump  may  re- 
quire to  be  used. 

Ctes'trocele,  n.  [Gr.  gaster,  and  liU,  tumor.]  (Med.) 
Hernia  formed  by  the  stomach  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  Unea  alba. 

OiMtrocephaU'tls,  n.  [Gr.  gaster,  keptiali,  head,  and 
th'f.l    (Med.)    Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  head. 


trodjrn'ia,  n.  [Gr.  gaster,  and  odyne,  pain.]  (Med.) 
Same  as  Gastraloia,  a.  v. 

OMitroroyy,  n.  [Or.  gaster,  and  Ingot,  speech.]  A 
treatise  on  the  stomach. 

OMtrone'mliuun.  [Gr. potter. the  stomach ;  kneme, 
the  leg.]  (Anat.)  The  "belly  or  calf  of  the  leg;  the  term 
is  alM>  applied  to  two  of  the  muscles  of  that  part.  The 
gastronrmius  extemus  arises  by  two  distinct  heads  from 
the  inner  and  outer  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  which 
unite  a  little  below  the  Joint,  and  below  it  unites  with 
the  gastronemius  iwtemtu,  to  form  the  tendon  Achilles. 
The  gantronemiue  intemtu,  called  also  the  toleut,  is  sit- 
uated immediately  under  the  above,  and  rises  by  two 
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heads  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula 
and  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tibia.  The  use 
of  both  these  muscles  Is  the  same ;  namely,  to  raise  the 
heel  and  extend  the  foot. 

Oiis'tronoiiie*  OMitron'omer,  n.  [Qt.  gaster,  and 
nomM,  a  rule.]  An  epicure ;  a  gourmand ;  one  who  Is 
fond  of  good  eating:  a  gourmet;  a  glutton. 

OMitrononi'le,  OMitronoin'leal,  a.  iFr.gas- 
tronomique.]  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to  gas- 
tronomy ;  as,  the  gcutronomie  art. 

OiMitron'oiiilst,  n.  A  gastronome ;  a  bon-vivant. 

GiMtron'omy,  n.  [Fr.  gastronon^  ttom  Gr.  gastro- 
nomia—gasttTt  the  belly,  and  nomas,  a  rule.j  Cookery 
is  the  art  of  preparing  rood  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
digestion  by  the  human  body;  and  gastronomy  Is  the 
science  of  good  living,  or  of  enjoying  plentifully,  though 
with  prudent  moderation,  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Between  cookery  and  gastronomy  stands  the  cook,  the 

featest,  or  at  least  the  most  useful,  of  all  fhnctioiMries, 
we  consider  that  there  cannot  be  a  sound  mind  where 
the  stomach  is  not  In  a  healthy  condition,  and  that  the 
cook  is  its  great  ruler.  We  therefore  propoee  to  illus- 
trate in  this  article  cookery,  cooks,  and  gastronomy,  as 
things  eesentially  connected  and  alnuist  inseparable.  It 
appears  that  the  attractive  luxuries  of  the  table  were 
first  appreciated  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Persians, 
those  voluptuous  Asiatics  who,  by  reason  of  the  ener- 
vating mildness  of  their  climate,  were  powerless  to  resist 
sensual  seductions.  Greece,  **  beloved  daughter  of  the 
gods,"  speedily  embellished  the  culinary  art  with  all  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  her  poetic  genius.  Rome  was  long 
renowned  for  her  austere  friigallty ;  and  it  is  remarked 
that  during  more  than  five  centuries  the  art  of  making 
bread  was  there  unknown,  which  says  little  for  her 
civilisation  and  intelligence.  Subsequently,  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  the  spoils  of  the  subjugated  worid, 
and  the  peculiar  refinement  of  the  Syracusans,  gave  to 
the  conquered  nations,  says  Juvenal,  a  complete  revenge 
on  their  conquerors.  The  unheard-of  excesses  of  the 
table  swallowed  up  patrimonies  which  seemed  to  be 
inexhaustible,  and  illustrious  gourmands  obtained  a  dur- 
able but  sad  renown.  A  passage  in  Macrobius,  (a  curious 
monument  of  Roman  cookery,)  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  supper  given  by  the  pontiff  Leutulus  on  th 
day  of  his  reception : — **  The  first  course  (a9Ue<sena)  was 
composed  of  sea-hedgehogs,  raw  oysters  in  abundance, 
and  all  sorts  of  shell-flskL  and  asparagus.  The  secona 
course  comprised  a  fine  ntted  pullet,  a  fk^h  dish  of 
oysters  and  other  shell-fbh,  different  kinds  of  dates, 
univalvular  shell-fbh  (as  whelks,  conchs,  te.),  more 
ovsters  (but  of  different  kinds),  sea-nettles,  becoaficoes, 
chines  of  roe-buck  and  wild  boar,  fowls  covered  with  a 
perfhmed  paste,  a  second  dish  of  shell-fish,  and  pwrpUs 
— a  very  costly  kind  of  crustacess.  The  third  and  last 
course  presented  several  hors<Ca%imre, — a  wild  boar's 
head,  fish;  a  second  set  ot hors-d'oeuvre , — ducks,  potted 
river-fish,  leverets,  roast  fowls,  and  cakes  fhim  the 
marshes  of  Ancona."  Many  of  these  delicacies  would 
very  much  surprise  an  epicurean  of  the  preeent  day, 
particularly  if  they  were  offered  to  him  in  the  order 
indicated  by  Macrobius.  The  author  of  a  rare  and  very 
curious  book,  Medicus  at  I^atum,  formed  the  charitable 
project  of  reconciling  medicine  and  gastronomy,  by  prov- 
ing that  culinary  preparations  do  not  poison — as  it  has 
been  said — the  food  which  nature  g^ves  us,  and  that 
cooks,  far  fh>m  being  the  destroyers,  are  the  great  bene- 
factors of  mankind;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  thing  in 
men  to  throw  upon  cooks  all  the  blame  for  which  they 
ought  to  accuse  their  own  intemperance.  Oourm-tndiae 
would  never  rebel  against  the  kitchen  if  all  polyphagi^ts 
had  obtained  fh>m  the  goddess  Ceres  the  gift  she  gmuted 
to  Pandarea— a  celebrated  eater,  who  could  pass  days 
and  nights  at  table  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  Seneca,  the  atrabilarious  preceptor  of 
Nero,  comlmts,  it  Is  true,  **  those  dangerous  men  who 
are  busied  with  a  single  stomach,  and  who  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  train  of  maladies,*'  (^f^.  06;)  but  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  pedant  Seneca,  attacked  with  iin 
incuntble  continmption,  could  eat  but  very  HtUe,  which 
much  enraced  him,  and  that  his  denunciations  of  the 
excessive  riches  and  prodigious  luxury  of  the  Romans 
of  his  age  neither  hindered  him  fh>m  possessing  and 
unceasingly  adding  to  a  more  than  royal  fortune,  nor 
fh>ra  feudinz  several  thousand  slaves,  and  pompously  dis- 
playing in  his  palace  600  tables  of  the  most  elabumte 
workmanship,  of  the  rarest  wood,  all  alike,  and  orna- 
mented with  precious  incrustations.  {Dio,  in  Ain*«r.) 
How  often  have  people  extolled  the  LacedsBmonlans  and 
their  legislator  Lycurgus — strange  lawgiver  of  a  strange 
people,  who  never  learned  to  eat,  and  yet  who  invented 
the  celebrated  **  black  sauce,"  the  jus  nigrum,  for  wliich 
the  entrails  of  the  hare  served  as  a  foundation.  Hence, 
tme  it  is  that  cooker}*  always  preserves  certain  impre- 
scriptible rights  over  the  most  fervent  disciples  of  frii- 
gality.  Bfankind  had  long  obeyed  that  imperious  and 
periodical  necessity  which  has  been  called  hunger,  be- 
fore any  one  thought  to  form  a  code  of  doctrine  calcu- 
lated to  guide  a  sensation  which,  if  its  demands  be 
iudiciously  gratified,  procures  us  the  most  unique  and 
lasting  pleasures.  The  primitive  nations,  no  doubt,  gave 
themselves  up  to  their  mere  native  gluttony.  They 
ate  much,  but  they  fed  badly.  They  had  no  idea  of 
gastronomy;  and  consequently  they  had  no  cooks  in 
the  serious  and  most  complete  acceptation  of  the  word. 
Homer's  heroes  prepared  their  repasu  with  their  uwn 
hands,  and  prided  themselves  on  their  culinary  talent^i. 
Ulysses  surpassed  all  others  in  the  art  uf  lighting  the 
fire  and  laying  the  cloth.  (Athen.  i.  31.)  PatrocluH  nrew 
the  wine,  and  Achilles  very  carefullv  turned  the  spit 
(Homer.  lUad.)  The  conquerors  of  Troy  shone  more  in 
the  combat  than  under  the  tent  which  served  them  aa 
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iitchmi.  At  length  the  aarora  of  the  maglan  aget  ^>*SU> 
to  dawn.  Man  had  hitherto  known  only  hungur:  he 
was  now  to  become  acquainted  with  latiifying  that  hnn< 
g^  on  gnatatonr  principles.  The  king  of  Sidon  learns 
how  to  eat:  and  it  la  Cadmos,  grandfather  of  Baochua, 
the  fnture  founder  of  Thebea,  who  takea  upon  hinieelf 
to  instruct  hie  own  august  palate.  In  the  time  of  Ald- 
biades  the  best  cooks  came  fh>m  Sicily ;  Trimialcio  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated.  AthensBUs  tells  as  Uiat, 
when  he  could  not  procure  rare  and  highly  esteemed 
flsh,  he  understood  so  well  how  to  imitate  their  form  and 
flaror  with  common  flsh,  that  eren  the  most  cunning 
epicures  were  inmriably  deceived; — which  reminds  uh 
of  the  cook  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  on  a  Good  Friday, 
senred  the  king  with  a  dinner,  apparently  composed  of 
poultry  and  butcher's  meat,  but  which,  in  reality,  con- 
sisted of  Tegetables  only,  and  prepared,  too,  au  nutigre. 
The  Romans,  inheritors  of  the  I  uxory  of  Asia  and  Greece, 
did  not  erect  a  temple  to  the  greedy  Adephagia,  god- 
dess of  good  cheer,  who  possessed  altan  in  Sicil  v  (^^n. 
Var.  msL  i.  27);  but  they  thought  it  impossible  to  re- 
munerate too  highly  those  who  knew  how  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Antony  gave  a 
rapper  to  Cleopatra,  and  that  princess  praising  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  repast,  her  lover  immediately  called  for 
the  cook,  and  presented  him  with  a  city  in  recompense. 
How  fiu*  the  most  sumptuous  banquets  of  us  modems 
are  behind  the  most  modest  collations  of  Greece  and 
Home  I  Locullus  caused  to  be  served  to  Cicero  and 
Pompey  a  little  ambiffu^  which  cost  $5,000.  There 
were  only  three  of  them  to  partake  of  it  I  The  Emperor 
Claudius  had  generally  000  guests  at  his  table  {Suetan. 
in  Claud.  32).  Yitellius  did  not  spend  less  than  $16,000 
upon  each  of  his  repasts,  and  the  composition  of  his 
Ikvorite  dishes  required  that  vessels  should  regularlv  ply 
between  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Straits  of  Cadis,  in 
the  pursuit  of  delicacies  (Sueton.  Dio).  Galba  break- 
fhsted  before  daybreak,  and  the  breakliMt  would  have 
enriched  a  hundred  families.  JElius  Verus  invented 
the  pmtapharvMcum,  a  kind  of  TMu>6doiiu^  composed 
of  sows*  flanks,  pheasants,  peacocks,  ham.  and  wild 
boars'  flesh'  {Spartian.  In  Vtro^  5).  Geta  insisted  upon 
having  as  many  courses  as  there  were  letters  in  the 
alphabet,  and  each  of  these  courses  must  contain  all  the 
viands  whose  name  began  by  the  same  letter.  Tbe»e 
follies  ooatinued  to  astonish  the  world  until  the  moment 
when  Rome  crumbled  beneath  the  invincible  weight  of 
that  horde  of  barbarians  which  Divine  vengeance  re- 
served for  the  puniiihment  of  unheard-of  crimes.  But 
the  culinary  art  always  survives  revolutions  and  ruins 
of  empires.  Modern  Italy  inherited  the  wrMks  of  Ro- 
man cookery,  and,  thanks  to  her,  Europe  is  at  the  pres- 
ent day  acquainted  with  the  delights  of  good  cheer,  and 
the  charm  of  Joyous  and  digestible  repasts.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ag^,  poultry,  butchers'  meat,  and  roast  game,  were 
never  eaten  dry,  as  they  are  now,  any  more  than  fried 
fbh.  There  were  different  sauces  for  all  those  dishes, 
and  even  for  the  different  parts  of  each  animal.  The 
cooks  of  those  days  strove  to  acquire  a  reputation  by 
inventing  strange  and  grotesque  sauces,  which  had  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  being  surprising  and  difBcult 
to  make,  as,  for  example,  eggg  cooked  on  the  tpit ;  InUter 
fried  or  roasted,  Ac.  We  recognize  in  some  of  our 
most  common  ragoCU  those  of  which  our  ancestors 
were  so  fond  in  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  6cri^  d  la 
mode,  d  la  persillade,  au  vinaigre  et  pertil,  U  tniroUm  de 
ha^f,  veau  perci  de  grog  lard,  fricative  de  poulet,  btan- 
queUe  de  veau  r(ki ;  but  we  have  lost  the  pttt  pourri, 
composed  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  bacon,  and  vegetablefl, 
and  the  gaUma/r(e  (gallimaufry^,  a  kind  of  fricattCt 


as  well  as  the  ragout  of  fbwl  called  d  la  Cfapolata,  and 
the  keneffu,  a  kind  uf  forced-meat  balls  made  of  bread 
and  me^  to  wliich  the  ttuabians  are  very  partial,  and 
the  pilau,  a  dish  of  mutton,  fowl,  and  rice,  borrowed 
from  the  Turks.— The  Jews  originally  sat  down  to  their 
meals ;  but  when  they  liecame  subject  to  Persia,  they 
laid  on  couches  at  their  repusta  (see  Fig.  11'^),  like 
their  conquerors,  and  other  Oriental  nations  from  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romana  borrowed  their  custom  {Hor. 
Sat.  ix.  8,  y).  The  most  distinguished  place  was  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  at  the  extremity  of  the  room,  near 
the  wall.  Under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Hebrews 
still  used  seats.  The  Egyptians  were  early  acquainted 
with  the  effeminate  sumptuoosness  of  table  couches 
(F^tron.  d  NodoL  torn.  i.  p.  124).  Homer's  heroes  sat 
down  to  table,  and  Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have 
preserved  the  custom.  That  prince,  giving  a  repast  to 
10,000  persons,  caused  all  to  be  seated  in  silver  arm- 
chairs, covered  with  purple.  Italy  always  imitated 
Greece,  and  like  her  had  table  couchee,  which  at  flntt 
were  used  only  by  men ;  a  feeling  of  propriety  Interdicted 
their  use  by  women.  But  the  relaxHtion  of  morals, 
seconded  by  fashion,  soon  banished  this  seeming  reserve, 
and  the  two  sexes  could  only  eat  in  a  reclining  posture. 
{Athen.  iv.;  Among  the  Persians,  the  middle  place  wan 
reserved  for  the  king.  In  Greece  the  most  distinguished 
personage  occupied  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Celts 
seated  themselves  at  their  repasts  on  hay,  before  very 
low  tables;  the  Belgians  reclined  on  a  kind  of  couch ; 
the  Gauls  on  the  skins  of  dogs  or  wolves  ( Martial.  xiiL  44). 
As  an  example  of  the  magnitude  and  component  sub- 
stances of  a  dinner  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing bill  of  fare  of  the  banquet  given  bv  the  great 
Karl  of  Warwtek  (the  "  King-nmker  ")  on  the  ocatsiuti 
of  his  brother's  installation  as  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
1470:  300  qrs.  of  wheat;  300  tuns  of  ale;  104  tuns  ol 
wine ;  1  pipe  of  spiced  wine ;  10  fut  oxen ;  6  wild  bulls 
300  pigs;  1,004  wether  sheep;  300  hogs;  3,000  calves; 
300  capons;  100  roa»t  peacocks ;  200  cranes;  200  kids; 
2,000  chickens;  4,000  pigeons;  4,000  rabbits;  4,000 
ducks:  204  bitterns;  40U  herons;  200  pheasunu;  600 
partridges :  6,000  woodcocks;  400  plovers ;  100  curlews 
100  quails;  100,000  eggs;  200  roe^;  4,000  roebucks ;  155 
hot  veniHon  pasties,  and  4,00u  cold  ditto;  l.OOu  dishes 
of  Jellies ;  2,u00  hot  custards,  and  4,000  cold  ditto :  400 
tarts;  300  pikes  (fish);  300  bream;  8  seals, and  4  por- 
poiiies.  At  this  monster  **  spread,"  the  earl  himsel f  acted 
as  steward;  the  Earl  of  Bedford  was  treasurer, and  Lord 
Hastings,  comptroller,  with  many  other  noble  ofBcers; 
1,000  servitors  or  waiting-men ;  62  chief  cooks,  and  615 
under-cooks  and  scullions. — An  Inexhaustible  fund  of 
information  respecting  O.  and  the  noble  art  of  cookery 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Brillat  Savarin  {Phytio- 
log%e  du  GoUt),  Ude,  CarSme,  Francateili,  8oyer,.and 
Baron  Brise. 
OiM'tropod,  n.  ^ZoSl^  See  Gastkbopod. 
GlMitrop'odoaa,  a.  Same  as  Gastcropodods,  q.  v. 
GiMiirorAphy,  {gat-tr6r'arfi,)  n.  [From  Gr.  gaeter, 
and  raphe,  a  sewing.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  sowing 
up  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 
OMtrot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  gatter,  and  tomi,  a  cutting.] 
( Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  abdomen. — an 
operation  sometimes  resorted  to  in  desperate  aises,  as 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  the  utefus,  the 
child  escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Gmi'- water,  n.  Water  through  which  illuminating  gas 
has  passed  from  the  retorts  to  the  gasometer,  uhoU  as 
manure. 
Oas'-worlui,  n.j)l.  A  place  or  works  where  gas  is 
,     raanufac  lured. 

of  fowl,  wtasoned  with  wine,  verjuice,  and  spices,  and  Gat,  imp.  of  Git,  q.  v. 

thickened  with  the  famous  sauce  Cameline.    The  cooks  Ga'ta,  ((^pe,)  a  headland  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of 

fi-equently  placed  on  their  masters'  tables  ragoCte  and  i     Granada,  bounding  the  buy  of  Almeria ;  Lat.  3GP  43'  N., 

other  dishes  borrowed  from  other  nations ;  as,  for  exam-      Lon.  2°  2-2^  W. 

pie,  a  German  hrouei,  h  Flemish  chaudeau,  eggs  (t  la  Flo- '  Gatch'ellvllle,  in  I^nnsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  York  co. 


rentine^  and  partridges  d  la  Catalane.    They  knew  the 


Fig.ll29.—jnnm  suppn. 
oaa,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  vegeUblea  cooked  with 
different  kinds  of  meats,  an  invention  of  the  Spaniards, 


Gate,  n.  [A.  8.  geat,  gat ;  Dut.  gat,  a  hole ;  Icel. 
gata,  a  way,  path ;  Sansk.  gavtd,  a  way ;  root  g-l,  to  go.] 
A  large  door  which  gives  entrance  into  a  walled  city  or 
large  edifice;  also,  the  entrance;  a  frame  of  timber, 
iron,  Ac,  which  opens  or  closes  a  passage  into  any  inclo- 
sure;  also,  the  passage. — The  frame  which  shuts  or 
stops  the  passage  of  water  through  a  dam,  lock,  Ac; 
an  avenue. 

{Script.)  Power;  dominion. 
"  The  ffate$  of  ball  shall  not  prevftU  agsinst  It."  —  Matt.  ztL  18. 
{Founding.)  The  gutter  or  ridge  through  which  the 
molten  metal  is  poured. 

— In  Scotland,  a  provincialism  for  a  way,  path,  or  passage. 

Gat'ed,  a.    Having  gates. 

Gate'-lioase.  n.  A  structure  forming  the  entrance  to 
a  park,  or  nobleman's  demesne.  (Now  generally  called 
lodge.)—  A,  house  forming  an  entrance  toa private  man- 
sion, or  to  any  palace,  public  building,  Ac. 

OatellolMie,  a  rivet-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Kirkcud- 
bright, on  the  Fleet,  28  m.  S.W.  of  Dumfries.  Trade. 
Agricultural,    i^^p.  1,798. 

GateleMl,  a.    Having  no  gate. 

Gates,  Horatio,  an  American  officer,  B.  in  England,  1728. 
He  served  with  diatinction  in  the  British  army  till  the 
year  1763,  when  he  bought  an  estate  in  Virginia,  where 
he  resided  until  the  organisation  of  the  continental 
army  In  1773.  Appointed  acyutan^gene^al  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier,  he  accompanied  Washington  to 
Cambridge  in  July,  1776,  and,  in  June,  1776,  received 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  which  had  just  retreated 
firom  Canada.  In  Oct.,  1777,  the  surrender  of  the  British 
army  at  Saratoga  gave  to  him  a  brilliant  military  repute, 
soon  after  blasted  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden, 
Aug.  1780.  He  was  then  superseded  by  Gen.  Greene,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  surrender  of  (3oniwaUis  that  he  was 
restored  to  his  military  position.    On  the  conclusion  of 


peace,  he  rvtamed  to  hia  dstatein  Yirgiiiia,  whnce, 
after  emancipating  all  his  slavea,  he  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York.    Died  in  1806. 

Gates,  in  Jfiasonri.  a  post-ofBce  of  Greene  oo. 

Gates,  in  N.  OaroHna,  a  N.  N.  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Tbw 
ginia ;  area,  about  360  sq.  m.  IKasrs.  Nottowij,  Mefaer- 
rin,  and  Chowan  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soO,  fertile.  0am. 
Gatesville.    Pop.  (1890)  lu,'^2. 

Gates,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Monroe  co.,  3  m.  W. 
of  Rochester.    Pop.  (1897)  about  3.200. 

Gates,  or  Gates'  Jillls,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-viUage  of 
Oiyalioga  co.,  on  the  Chagrin  river,  about  16  m  E.  of 
CleveUud. 

Gates' head,  a  borough  of  England,  oo.  Durham,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyue,  which  divides  it  fh>m  New- 
castle, 275  m.  N.  of  London.  Mamuf.  Iroo-smelting, 
working,  and  ghws.    P>p.  ( 1895)  87,790. 

Gates'Tllle,  in  N.  CaroUna,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Gates  CO.,  on  Chowan  river,  abt.  140  m.  N.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Gates'wille.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Washington  oo., 
about  63  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Gates'TlIle,  in  Texaa,  a  city,  cap.  of  Coryell  oo.,  on 
Leon  river.  80  m.  N.  of  Austin.    Pop.  (1897)  afaoot  2,6601 

Gate'-Tein,!!.  (^iwit)  The  vena  sorio,  which  convnt 
the  blood  to  the  liver. 

Gate'-way,  n.  (Arch.)  A  way  under  an  arch,  or 
through  the  gate  of  some  inclosnre ;  also,  the  gate  or 
entrance  itself.  The  gate- ways  or  gate-houses  of  ths 
Middle  Ages  were  often  large  and  imposing  stnictnres; 
they  were  erected  over  the  principal  entrances  of  ths 
precincts  of  religious  establishments,  colleges,  Ac,  and 
sometimes  also  of  the  courts  of  houses,  as  well  as  castles 
and  other  fortifications.  In  military  edifices  the  entrance 
usually  consists  of  a  single  archway,  large  enough  to 
admit  carriages,  with  a  strong  door,  and porirvfltt  at  each 
end,  and  a  vaulted  ceiling  pierced  with  holes  through 
which  missiles  can  be  cast  upon  an  enemy ;  the  sides  <rf 
the  gateway  are  generally  flanked  with  large  prqjectiQg 


'  *i'^'  Hr^  Kc^  -r 


iiUiM^:'' 


Fig.  1130. 

OATXWAT  OP  BXABKirOSX  COLLEOK,  OXPORD,  (EugUod.) 

towers  pierced  with  loop-holes,  and  the  upper  part  ter* 
minates  with  a  series  of  fnachicidations  and  battlementsd 
parapet*.  In  civil  edifices  there  is  much  greater  diversity 
in  the  forms  and  architectural  arrangements  of  gats- 
houses  ;  sometimes  they  resemble  plain  square  towen 
of  rather  low  proportions,  with  a  single  turret  contsin- 
ing  a  staircase,  or  with  a  turret  at  each  of  the  front  an- 
gles, and  occasionally  at  all  the  four  angles;  but  in  this 
case  those  on  the  front  are  generally  the  largest  and  the 
most  ornamental.  When  the  building  is  of  sufficient 
height  to  allow  of  it,  there  is  generally  a  room  over  the 
archway,  with  one  or  more  large  windows.  Fig.  11^ 
represents  the  fine  gateway  of  Braaenosa  College  at 
Oxford. 
Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  one  of  their  flrs 

K'ncipalities.  It  was  the  home  of  Goliath,  and  here 
vid  sought  a  refhge  fh)m  Saul.  Its  inhabitants  were 
called  GiUOes. 
Gath,  in  TeiMessse,  a  post  office  of  Warren  co. 
Gath'er,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  gaderian,  gadrian;  D.  gaderm; 
te-gader.  together :  allied  to  Icel.po^fdo,  to  press  together, 
and  probably  to  Gr.  ageird,  to  bring  together,  fh>m  syA. 
to  lead.]    To  bring  together ;  to  collect ;  to  accnmulate; 


to  congregate ;  to  muster;  to  assemble. 
"  ADd  Belgiam's  oapttsl  hsd  gather^  tlisa 
Her  beauty  and  bar  ohivslry."  —  Mgrtm. 
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^To  pick  up;  to  glean ;  to  harreit ;  to  get  In  inuai  par> 
c«b  and  bring  together ;  to  collect  by  cropping,  pictdng, 
erplacking»aifrait;  tocnU;  to  select. 

**  Omlktr  j9  roM-bods  white  70  m^.'  -  Smrtck, 

—To  iweep  together ;  to  bring  into  one  1  ody  or  intereit; 
to  gain ;  to  accnmulato ;  to  amau  in  large  quantity  or 
Dombcn;  to  heap  up ;  as,  **  to  gather  up  money  by  de- 
greee.**  (Locke.) — To  compreea;  to  contract;  to  make 
compact;  to  bring  cloeely  together ;  to  pucker;  to  plait ; 
as,  to  gather  cloth  or  needle-work. 

"  ffaflii  hitf  her  browa  Uln  gmtktrimg  •torm." — .ffurm*. 

— Tb  collect  logically ;  to  deduce  by  inference;  to  infer  by 
reaeoning ;  to  conclude. 

*'  Lei  me  M7  no  more ; 
OatUr  Um  Mqnel  by  tbai  ortnt  bofort."  —  Shmk$. 
Jb  gather  breath,  to  take  breath ;  to  suspire ;  to  recover 
wind ;  to  take  reapito. 

Gath'er,  r.  n.  Toaasamble;  to  congregate;  to  muster; 
to  collect ;  to  nniteu 

"  Tbe  erwilaf  is  bsctanliiff  to  gmtker  in."  —  BaMtt. 

—To  increase;  to  grow  larger  by  accretion  of  similar 
matto*;  aa,  a  snow-ball  gathers  by  degrees.  — To  gen- 
srate  pus  or  mattor ;  to  come  to  a  head,  as  a  sore;  as,  a 
gatiured  finger.  —  To  come  to  a  oonolusion ;  to  make  in- 
ference by  deduction. 

—a.  A  plait  or  fold  in  cloth,  made  by  drawing  the  thread 
through;  a  plait;  a  pucker:  a  wrinkle. 

CNlUl'erMv  p>  a.  Assembled;  collected;  plaited.— 
Drawn  by  way  of  inference. 

QftUl'ererf  n.    One  who  collects. 

CNlUl>rlii|r,  n.  The  act  of  collecting  or  assembling. 
—  A  collection ;  a  crowd ;  an  assembly.  —  A  collection 
of  pas ;  an  abscess. 

(PfitiHng.)  The  making  np  the  sheets,  after  they 
sre  printed,  into  a  complete  set  ready  for  the  book- 
bind^. 

CNitUwls,  igd'ie-nai^)  an  old  dirision  of  France,  now 
sobdiTided  into  the  departments  Loirtf  Settu-et-Mame^ 
NUtrt,  and  Tonne. 

42«tlB«aa  (^of-etK/),  a  rirer  of  Quebec,  rises  between 
Ut  4««>  and  SC/  N.,  and  about  75°  30'  W.,  and,  flowing 
8^  euters  the  Ottawa  river  opposite  OUawa.  Leitglh, 
about  301)  miles. 

0«t'to.  G«'  Co,  or  Aoat'tox,  a  town  of  W.  Africa.    See 

ClaliiB  i^oon').  In  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  a  river 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  enters  the  Chagres 
RiTsr  abt.  S  m.  fh>m  the  Caribbean  Sea.  — A  town  at 
the  conflaence  of  Oatun  and  Chagres  rivers. 

^Miclie,  {go$h.)  a.  FFr.,  left-handed.]  UnskilfU ;  awk- 
wmrd;  unhandy;  diffident;  Ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
good  breeding  and  society ;  as,  a  gauche  manner. 

€hiaeb«rl#,  ^jfoth'er'U^)  n.  An  act  so  awkwardly  done 
Sfl  to  be  ridiculous. 

Claa'cbos  are  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  who  have 
iDtermarried  among  the  Spanish  descendants,  and  who, 
mixed  in  religion  nm  in  blood  and  manners,  may  be  re- 
gsrde«l  Hs  the  wild  sovereigns  of  those  vast  plains  called 
the  Pampas^  extending  from  the  Paraguay  to  the  fh>i>- 
tien  of  the  Qmn  Chaco.  These  native  O.  are  pos- 
sessed of  vast  herds  of  wild  horses  and  horned  cattle, 
and  roam  over  the  country  in  a  semi-savage  indepen- 
dence. They  are  the  most  expert  horsemen  in  the  world, 
and  keep  their  hold  of  the  animal  in  any  position, 
whether  under  his  counter,  along  bis  flank,  or  hanging 
by  the  l>ent  kneo  from  their  courser's  neck.  The  arms 
of  the  &.  are  a  lance,  and  the  6oIai,  and  lowo,  with 
a  knife  stuck  into  the  girdle.  In  the  use  of  the  bolas 
and  lasM  they  are  dexterous  to  a  degree  of  accuracy 
perfectly  surprising;  with  the  former — which  Is  u 
weiqKHi  composed  of  two  balls  of  heavy  wood,  attached, 
like  chain-shot,  by  a  long  thong  of  leather — they  capture 
the  largest  animal  and  the  smallest  bird,  which  they 
eCTect  by  throwing  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  in- 
volre  either  the  two  fore  or  hind  legs,  and  thus  throwing 
the  animal  down,  keep  him  captive  till  the  hunter  has 
time  to  reach  and  dispateh  his  conquest.  With  birds, 
the  boUt,  twining  round  the  body,  firmly  bind  the 
wings  to  the  side,  and  brings  the  active  powerless  to 
the  ground.  In  woods  and  where  there  Is  not  space  to 
sast  the  lasso,  the  bolas  is  singularly  serviceable,  and 
can  be  used  as  effectually  against  an  enemy  as  against 
bsssts  of  prey,  or  in  the  chase.  As  an  arm  in  their 
wara,  the  bolas  is  very  formidable  for  swinging  through 
the  air  with  immense  momentum  and  speed;  no  agility 
saa  escape  it,  and,  encircling  the  neck  of  the  victim 
in  three  or  four  rapid  and  tight  ligatures,  it  produces 
stnngalatiou  long  before  the  captive  can  raise  a  hand 
to  ftrse  himself  from  the  deadly  garrote.  Where  torture 
is  intended,  it  is  so  thrown  as  only  to  prostrate  or 
pinion  the  prisoner.  Their  dwellings  are  constructed 
of  wicker-work,  with  a  hole  In  the  roof  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke;  a  pound  or  enclosure  for  cattle,  called  a 
eonmU,  a4Joins  the  hut,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  fence  of  impenetrable  cactus. 
«Mid,  n.  [ Lat  gaudium.]  An  ornament ;  a  fine  thing ; 
any  thing  worn  as  a  sign  of  Joy. 

"  All  Um  gmrnia  tbs  Btaple  aaavcs  wsar."  —  Dr^dm, 
«Mi4'4iiy,  n.    gee  Oaudt. 

VMi'deMs,  (8t^)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute-Oaronne, 
cap.  of  arrond.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Oaronne,  48  m.  S.W. 
of  Toulouse.    Manuf.  Serge  and  tape.    Fop.  6,781. 
Vmi  4erjr,  n.    Finery ;  ostentotions  luxury  of  dress. 

"  Tb«  trl««ph  was  not  pageaou  and  f  ii^<ry."  —  ^ocea. 
^MHl'fftel,  a.    Showy ;  Joyfhl. 
VMld'ily,  odr.    With  vain  show;  ostentatiously. 
<si|0*<iiiWH,  n.    Showiness ;  tinsel  appearance ;  osten- 
tations finery. 
§Mi'4l«b,  a.    Sane  as  Oaudt,  q.  o 
V*«41CM,  0.    Told  of  ornament. 


dwi'dx,  a.  Showy;  pompons;  splendid;  oatentn- 
tionsly  fine ;  gny  beyond  the  simplicity  of  nature  or 
good  taste. 

M  QaiiABt  In  anna,  and  gaudg  to  behold."  —  PMI%«. 

— <Hy;  merry;  festive. 

•'  Let'i  bare  one  other  09ud§  night.'*— Atete. 

— n.    A  feast;  a  festival;  a  day  of  revelry.    (Oxf.  Univ.) 

Oanrfer,  v.  a.  [ Fr.  gamSrer^  to  figure,  or  work  figures 
on  cloth,  velvet,  sc. ;  from  Sp.  guafla;  L.  lAUgv^fium, 
Cf.  Sng.  «sqj^  q.  v.J  To  goffer;  to  plait;  to  crimp;  to 
fiute. 

QauTferliiiry  *^  ^  manner  of  plaiting  or  crimping, 
where  the  flutes  are  unusually  wide. 

Oaoire,  {jgagt^)  v.  a.  [Fr.  jauger^  a  word  of  uncertain 
etymology ;  possibly  f^m  Lat.  qtuU^fieare.]  To  measure 
or  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  cask  or  vessel. — To  meas- 
ure in  respect  to  proportion, capacity,  or  power;  to  esti- 
mate ;  to  measure. 

"  Taking  meainre  or  §augUng  his  beroee."  —  Pop4. 

— R.  [0.  Fr.  gauge ;  Fr.  jauge^  the  instrument  with  which 
a  cask  is  measured.]  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
measuring  any  special  force  or  dimension ;  thus  we  have 
presture-O^  wtnd-0.  (see  Ahxmomitkr),  ratn-O.  (q.  v.), 
wire-0.t  butUm-O.,  Ac.  The  simplest  form  of  gauge  of 
dimensions  is  the  common  wire-G.^  by  which  the  ofiam- 
eter  of  wire  is  measured.  It  is  simply  an  oblong  plate 
of  steel,  with  notohes  of  different  widths  cut  upon  the 
edge ;  theee  are  numbered,  and  the  size  of  the  wire  is 
determined  by  trying  it  in  the  different  notohes  until 
the  one  is  found  which  it  exactly  fiU.  The  thickness  of 
sheet-metal  is  tried  by  the  same  O.  A  very  elegant  and 
delicate  G.  has  recently  come  into  use  for  measuring 
wateh-glasses,  and  is  applicable  to  many  other  purposes; 
On  an  oblong  piece  of  sheet- 
metal,  two  straight  metal 
ridges  are  fixed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  be 
inclined  at  a  givoii  nngle  to 
each  other,  as  a  6  and  c  d  ( Fig. 
1131).  Mow,  let  us  suppose 
the  angle  to  be  such  that 
the  distouce  between  a  and 
c  is  2  inches,  and  that  be- 
tween b  and  d  is  1  inch, 
while  the  lengths  a  b  and  e  a 
are  10  inches.  It  is  evident 
that  for  every  inch  of  de- 
scent from  a  and  c  towards  6 
and  d,  thure  will  be  a  nar- 
rowing equal  to  -j^  of  an 
inch ;  and  for  every  tenth  of 
an  inch  of  such  descent 
there  will  bo  a  narrowing  of 
of  an  inch,  and  so  on : 
Tus  we  may,  by  graduating 
downwards  from  ac  io  ba, 
measure  tenths  by  units, 
hundredths  by  tenths,  and  so  on  to  still  finer  quantities, 
if  required.  This  is  applicable  to  lengths  as  well  as 
diameters.  By  means  of  fine  screws  with  large  gradu- 
ated heads,  small  pieces  of  steel  to  the  one-millionth  of 
an  inch  have  been  measured  (see  BIic&omkter).  Pres- 
sure-^., wind-&.,  Jtc  will  be  treated  under  the  special 
subjecte. 

(NatU.)    The  number  of  feet  a  ship  sinks  in  the  water. 
Pointing  of  a  ship  with  respect  to  another  ship  and  to 
the  wind. 
(Railroadt^    The  distence  between  the  rails. 
lOun.)    The  calibre  of  a  gun. 

(Matonry.)  A  mixture  of  fine  stuff  and  plaster,  or 
putty  and  plaster,  or  coarse  stuff  and  plaster;  used  in 
finishing  the  best  ceilings  and  for  mouldings,  and  some- 
times for  setting  walls. 

Oaiiye'able.  a.    That  mav  be  gauged  or  measured. 

Gaugre'-COeK,  n.  {Mach^  One  of  the  two  or  three 
small  cocks  fixed  In  fh>nt  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  water. 

Oani^e^lasSy  n.  (Much.)  A  strong  glass  tube,  con- 
nected with  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive-engine  by  two 
cocks  attached  to  the  gauge-cock  pedestal.  The  water 
is  admitted  to  this  tube  by  the  lower  cock,  the  steam  by 
the  upper  cock.  It  thus  becomes  an  index  to  what  is 
going  on  inside  the  boiler,  exhibiting  the  height  or  agi- 
Ution  of  the  water  In  it.  A  small  cock  Is  placed  below 
the  glass  for  blowing  out  any  sediment  which  may  be 
deposited  in  it 

Oauf^'-point,  n.  A  term  used  In  ganging,  to  de- 
note the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  whose  altitude  is  1 
inch,  and  Ite  content  equal  to  that  of  a  unit  of  a  given 
measure.  For  example,  the  old  wine  gallon  contained 
231  cubic  inches.  The  diameter  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  capacity,  and  whose  altitude  is  1  inch,  is  17*16 
inches:  which,  therefore,  is  the  gauge-point  for  this 
measure. 

Oauf^r,  (gdfer,)  n.  An  officer  whose  business  is  to 
ascertain  the  contents  of  casks ;  a  surveying  officer  un- 
der the  board  of  excise. 

Oaasinff,  ig^ing,)  n.  (Com.)  The  method  of  deter 
mining  by  actual  measurement  the  number  of  gallons 
contained  in  vessels  intended  to  hold  goods,— chiefly 
casks,  barrels,  vato,  Ac  The  principal  use  of  G.  is  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  measure  the  bulk  of  vessels,  without  disturbing  their 
contenta.  The  principles  of  gauging  are  those  which 
are  furnished  in  geometry  for  the  measurement  of 
solids.  As,  however,  the  men  who  are  engaged  either 
in  commerce  or  by  the  excise  for  the  purpose  of  G.  are 
not  likely,  in  general,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  art  depends,  a  set  of  technical 
rules  and  appropriate  instnunenta  have  been  contrived. 
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by  which  the  art  can  be  practised  by  any  one  of  moder- 
ate intelligence.  The  instrument  usually  employed  is 
the  G.  rod,  or  diagonal  rod,  bv  which  the  contents  of  a 
cask  are  inferred  fh>m  Ita  diagonal  length,  measured 
from  the  bung-hole  to  the  extremity  of  the  opposite 
Steve  at  the  head.  A  scale  of  inches,  for  taking  the  ntea*- 
ure  of  the  diagonal,  is  described  on  one  face  of  a  square 
rule,  usually  about  four  feet  long;  and  on  the  opposite 
Cace  is  a  scale  expressing  the  corresponding  contenta 
of  the  cask  in  gallons.  Although  this  method,  obvi- 
ously, can  only  give  f4>proximate  resulta,  yet,  by  using 
larger  sliding-mles  for  calculation,  and  the  aid  of  habl^ 
derived  fh>m  experience,  it  is  possible  to  attain  con> 
siderable  accuracy  in  measuring  the  contents  of  casks, 
which  do  not  depart  fh>m  a  given  standard  of  form. 

Gtku'jging»rod^  n.   SeeGAUoiNO. 

Gaol,  n.  [Lat.  OaUia.]  This  name,  when  uacd  alone, 
WHS  applied  to  that  part  of  W.  Europe  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  sea,  S.  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  £.  b^  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine,  thus  comprising  modern  Fi-Hnce.  Bel- 
gium, and  a  part  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Ilollaud. 
Nevertheless,  in  modem  language,  the  name  i»  generally 
applied  exclusively  to  France.  —  See  Galua. 

Gaul'lslly  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  Gaul,  or  to  modem 
France. 

Oan'ley  Brldfre,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Fayette  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Qauley  and  Mew  or 
Kanawha  rivers,  abt.  160  m.  S.  of  Wheeling. 

Ganley  Rt^er,  in  W.  Virginia^  enters  the  New  or 
Kanawha  rivers  in  Fayette  co.,  abt  3d  m.  above  Charles- 
ton. 

Ganlt,  (gawU.)  (Geol.)  A  local  name  for  a  series  of  dark 
blue  marls  or  calcareous  clays  found  in  the  middle  cre- 
taceous system  of  England.  It  can  be  well  examined  at 
Cambridge  and  Folkestone.  The  word  G.  is  a  provin- 
cial term  for  the  clay  itself,  which  is  much  used  for 
brickmaking.  It  contains  marine  shells,  and  decom- 
poses into  a  very  fertile  soil. 

Ganltlie'rla,  n.  (Bot.)  A  gemu  of  plants,  order  Eri- 
caeett,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  5-valved  capeule,  covered 
with  the  enlarged  and  fieshy  tube  of  the  calyx.  They 
are  natives  of  temperate  regions.  G.  procumbens  (see 
Fig.  144)  is  a  common  plant  in  this  country  as  far  south 
as  Virginia,  and  bears  the  names  of  Fartridpe-berry, 
Deer-berry,  Winter  Green,  Box-^terry,  Checker-berry, 
and  Mountain  Tea.  It  is  about  4  or  6  inches  in  height, 
with  small  whitish  fiowers  and  red  berriea,  which  are 
eatable,  but  not  safe  in  any  considemble  Quantity,  be- 
cause of  the  pungent  volatile  oil  which  they  contain. 
Brandy  in  which  they  have  been  steeped  is  used  as  a 
tonic.  The  whole  plant  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odor  and  taste,  owing  to  the  presence  of  volatile  oil, 
which,  when  extracted  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
lant, also  by  drugglsta  for  flavoring  svrups,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  perfumery,  under  the  name  of 
OH  of  WitUer  Green.  The  leaves  are  used  both  as  an 
astringent  and  as  a  stimulant ;  and  an  infusion  of  them 
is  sometimes  use<l  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  oil  Is 
isomeric  with  anisic  acid. 

Ganntv  a.  [A.  S.  ge¥>aman,  to  lessen,  pp.  getoaned."] 
Lean:  meagre;  thin;  attenuated;  hollow;  empty, — as 
an  animal  after  long  fasting. 

"  Two  tttMtlfb  gaunt  and  grim."  —  Drjfden. 

Oannt'let,  n.  [Fr.  ganteUf,  from  gant,  a  glove.]  A 
covering  for  the  hand  with  metallic  plates  on  the  hinder 
part,  worn  in  former  times  as  jmrt  of 
the  armor  of  defence.  It  was  (Fig. 
1132)  a  large  leather  glove  cased  with 
plates  of  polished  iron,  along  the  backs 
of  the  fingers  and  hands,  so  that  when 
the  hand  was  clenched  cither  on 
battle-axe  or  sword,  each  piece  was 
so  hinged  and  riveted,  that,  like  the 
shell  of  a  lobster,  the  member  beneath 
was  defended  at  all  poiuta  from  assault  I 
or  danger.  It  was  in  former  times  1 
the  custom,  where  one  wished  satis- 
faction of  an  enemy,  to  throw  down 
before  him  the  glove,  gantelet^  and  if 
he  (the  adversary)  took  it  up,  that 
was  equivalent  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
challenge  in  modern  times. 

—A  long  glove  that  covers  the  wrist ; 
as,  a  hxmi\u%  gauntlet. 

—A  kind  of   punishment  for  soldiers. 
See  0a>tl»t. 

Gaantleted«  a.   Wearing  a  gauntlet. 

Ganntly,  adv,    Leanly ;  meagrely. 

Gann'tree,  Gann'try,  n.  A  frame  set  up  for  the 
support  of  barrels  or  casks ;  a  stillage. 

Gaa  ra,n.  [Or.  yai<ro«,  superb.]  (Bot.)  A  gen.ofplanta, 
order  Omagracem,  represented  in  the  U.  Ptates  by  two 
species,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  G.  biennis,  the 
Biennial  Ganra,  found  from  Canada  to  Georgia;  stem  3 
to  5  feet  high;  leaves  sessile,  pale  green,  acute  at  each 
end:  fiowers  numerous,  sessile ;  calyx  reddish;  beauti- 
fiil  corolla,  at  first  rose^olor,  changing  to  a  deep  red, 
blos<K>ming  in  August. 

GaiUM«  igowi.)  Karl  FmnmucB,  a  distinguished  German 
mathematicUn  and  astronomer,  B.  at  Branswick,  1777. 
While  attending  the  public  school  of  his  native  city,  his 
extraordinary  intelligence  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
teacher,  on  whose  representation  of  his  merita  to  the 
Duke  of  Bmnswick  the  bov  was  furnished  with  the 
menns  of  pursuing  his  studies,  firwt  at  the  college  at 
Brunswick  and  sulisequently  at'  Olitt^ngen.  Here  he 
made  several  of  his  greatest  diiKN>vpries  in  analysis, 
which  induced  him  to  make  the  cultivHtion  of  siience 
the  chief  object  of  his  life.  Ills  fir«t  great  work,  the 
Di»fuintiones  Ariihmeticm.  published  in  1801,  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  scientific  world,  and  stamped  ita 
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Author  M  one  of  the  most  profound  and  original  mathe- 
maticiaoi  of  the  ase.  In  1807  he  recelred  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ordinary  PrufcMitr  Mud  Director  of  theObeerTa- 
tory  at  0(>ttingen,  which  eitoatiuu  he  held  for  nearly  48 
▼ears.  Darius  this  lung  periud  he  gave  to  the  wurld  a 
host  of  treatises  on  pure  raatlieuMtics,  geodesy,  astron- 
omy, and  the  cognate  sciences,  which  all  Itear  the  im- 
press of  originitl  genius,  besides  contributing  larxely  to 
scientific  Journals,  aud  making  observatiuns  on  terres- 
trial magnetism  which  have  proved  of  great  utility  to 
the  cultivation  of  science.  In  lact,  there  are  hardly  any 
of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  or  America  at  the  pres- 
ent timci,  who  have  not  directly  or  indirectly  derived 
great  advantage  from  his  labors.    D.  1865. 

C^lMitier,  (yo^e«,)Tuiu)PBiLK,  a  French  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  b.  1808.  He  had  a  notion  that  he  was  born  to 
be  a  painter,  but,  discouraged  by  his  first  attempts,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  literature.  In  1830  he  pub- 
lished a  first  volume  of  I\>isu*,  roli<)wed  by  ^{6«rfia,  a 
legend  in  verse,  and  in  1838  by  another  poem  La  Qtmi- 
die  ele  la  Mori.  He  has  also  written  numerous  novels, 
vauderilles,  books  of  travel,  and  critiques.  All  his  works 
contain  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  external  beauty, 
and  a  worship  of  form  —art  for  him  l>einic  a  kind  of  re- 
ligion. M.  Uautierwas  lung  connected  with  the  newspaper 
Za  Prfst^.^  from  which  he  transferred  his  serrices  to  the 
Mmitear  in  1865.  He  has  travelled  in  Europe  and  the 
Bast,  and  published  accounts  of  his  Journeys.  He  is  un- 
questionably the  most  able  critic  of  art,  and  one  of  the 
best  French  writers  of  the  time  Madf.mouelU  de  Matt- 
pin^  au  eccentric  and  somewhat  licentious  novel,  was  the 
foundation  of  his  literary  fiune,  but  prevented  him 
firom  being,  elected  to  Uie  French  Academy.    D.  1872. 

Oaatnl'eo,  a  harbor  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  110  mUes  S.E.  of  Oi^aca. 

Oanme,  (flors,)  n.  {Fr.  gate.]  {Maauif.)  A  light  trans- 
parent silken  &bric,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  having  first  been  manufiactured  at  Gaza,  a  city  of 
Palestine.  France  and  Switserland  produce  considera- 
ble quantities  of  O.  The  openness  of  texture  is  obtained 
by  crossing  the  warp  threads  l>etween  each  thread  of 
the  weft,  so  that  the  weft  passes  through  a  succession 
of  loops  in  the  warp,  and  the  threads  are  thus  kept  apart, 
without  the  liability  to  sliding  fh>m  their  places,  which 
would  take  place  if  simple  wearing  were  left  so  loose 
and  open.  Inferior  qualities  of  G.  are  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  silk  and  cotton. 

OaaBe'-bamer,  n.  An  open  cylinder  surmounted  by 
a  wire  gauze.  Placed  over  a  gas-burn- 
er, a  supply  of  gas  is  drawn  m  by  the 
ascending  stream  of  gas,  and  the  mix- 
ture burns  alx)ve  the  gauze  with  a  very 
hot,  smokeless  flame,  the  meshes  pre- 
venting the  flame  ttom.  paning  down 
to  the  gas  below. 

CtakUBe'-wlre.  n.  {Manuf.)  A  kind  of 
open  cloth,  made  of  fine  wires  of  copper, 
brass,  or  iron. 

0»ii'ajr,  a.  Thin  as  gauze. 

Oavar  ni,  the  pseudonymic  name  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern 
French  caricaturists,  whose  real  name  *■  .|,.  «a»». 
was  ScLPici  Paul  Chztaubr,  bom  in  aAuiz-BuaMia. 
Paris,  1801.  He  began  life  as  a  me- 
chanical draughtsman,  but  in  1835  discovered  his  genius 
for  burlesque, In  hitting  off  the  peculiarities  of  manners 
and  persons.  He  at  once  rose  into  fiune,  and  taking  the 
passing  and  ever-varying  modes  of  Parisian  life  for  his 
subjects,  tias  produced  an  endless  variety  of  caricatures, 
unequalled  fur  the  originality  and  tone  they  display. 
Besides  illustrating  the  universally  known  pages  of  the 
Oiarioariy  and  other  periodicals,  he  has  lent  the  aid  of 
his  pencil  to  the  worki*  of  popular  authors.  The  most 
successful  of  these  were  the  designs  for  the  Wanderina 
Jew  of  Eu)cdne  Sue,  aud  the  DiabU  d  Pairi*  of  Balzac.  A 
selection  f^>m  his  SceUhf*  of  Paritian  Lift  was  made 
and  published  in  Paris  in  1845-1850.  They  are  com- 
prised in  6  vols.  8TO.,  to  which  notes  were  appended  by 
Theophile  Oautier  and  others.    D.  1866. 

Gavar'nle*  a  hamlet  of  France,  dep.  Hautee-Pyr^n^es, 
35  m.  firum  Tarbes,  at  an  elevation  of  4,300  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  on  a  small  stream  which  rushes  over  a  height  of 
1,260  feet  and  forms  the  FalU  of  Gavamie^  so  macli  ad- 
mired by  tourists. 

Onvaxsl,  Alsssakdbo,  (gah^vmlfte,)  an  Italian  eccled- 
asUc  and  orator,  born  at  Bologna  in  1800,  was  admitted 
into  minor  orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1825,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Naples,  illuetnit- 
ing  the  theory  of  the  art  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpiu 
of  the  chief  Italian  cities,  lie  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Roman  Insurrection  of  1848,  and,  after  the  fiill  of 
the  Holy  City,  he  left  Italy  an  exile  and  repaired  to  Eng^ 
land,  in  which  country,  and  aftervrards  in  the  U.  States, 
he  lectured  with  brilliant  success.  In  1860,  Father  ti. 
was  present  vrith  Garibaldi  during  the  expedition  to 
Palermo. 

OaTe,  imp.  of  GiTZ,  q.  v. 

Gave,  igao.)  fBMsque,  water.]  The  general  name  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  through  the  French  pro  v.  of  Beam, 
and  which  have  their  source  in  the  I'yrenees. 

Oav'el,  n.  t^Fr.^vfatt,^veUe ;  Sp.  yartUo,  fh>m  capu- 
lu$,  a  handle,  from  oatKre,  to  seize,  to  take  hold  of]  A 
loose-lying  heap  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other  grain. 

—The  chairman's  hammer,  in  a  deliberative  or  legislative 
bodr. 

Oav'eloelL,  n.  [A.  8.  gaffJoc^  Javelin ;  0.  Fr.  gavelnt; 
VT.javelol.\  A  spear.  (Prov,  Eng.)— An  iron  crow  or  lever. 

da'Ters*  in  OAio,  a  post-office  of  Columbiana  co. 

OaTMi'lon,  PIBB8,  favorite  ot  Edward  II.,  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  Gascon  by  birth,  and  on  account  of  his  fa- 
thers services  to  Edward  I.  was  chosen  oompanioa  to  the 
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Prince  of  Wales.  He  acquired  a  complete  and  very  mia* 
chievons  ascendancy  over  the  prince,  corrupting  his 
morals,  wasting  ills  resources,  and  breeding  diasension 
between  him  and  his  father.  Edward  I.  banished  him 
in  1307,  but  dying  tlie  same  year,  Edward  II.  at  once  re- 
called him,  made  him  earl  ui  Cornwall,  and  gave  him  in 
marriage  his -niece,  Margaret  de  Clare.  Intoxicated 
with  bis  elevation  and  honors,  he  became  intolerably 
insolent,  and  exasperated  the  nobles.  He  was  again 
banished,  again  recalled,  and  in  1312,  the  barons  hav- 
ing declared  war,  O.  was  besieged  in  ScarlMroughcasUe, 
captueed,  and  executed  near  Warwick. 

Oa'Viay  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Oa'Tlaly  n.  (ZoUL)  A  gen.  of  enormous  reptiles,  family 
CrttoodiUdm^  distinguished  from  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile 
and  the  alligator  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  moutli,  the 
Jaws  being  remarkably  long,  narrow,  and  straight,  con- 
stituting &e  anterior  piirt  or  beak,  spreading  out  at  its 
base,  and  terminating  in  front  so  as  to  remind  the  ob- 
server of  the  beak  of  the  Spoonbill.  The  head,  properly 
so  called,  has  its  sides  straight  and  perpendicular,  the 
upper  suriace  being  quadrilateral ;  and  the  mandible, 
instead  of  being  continued  from  the  forehead  by  a  grad- 
ual slope,  sinks  suddenly  to  follow  a  straight  and  nearly 
horizontal  direction.  This  poweriul  animal  frequently 
attains  the  length  of  25  feet;  and,  from  its  strength  and 
ferocity,  is  truly  formidable.  In  one  respect,  however, 
it  is  found  very  serviceable,  viz.,  in  devouring  the  nu- 
merous dead  Ixxiies  of  men  and  animals  which  are  com- 
mitted to  the  "  sacred  river." 

Oav'ot,  6avott«,  n.  [Fr.  gavctU.']  A  dance  consisting 
of  two  light  lively  straius  in  common  time,  eiich  being 
played  twice.  The  first  usually  contains  4  or  8  bars,  sud 
the  second  8  or  12,  and  sometimes  more.  The  1st  strain 
should  close  in  the  dominant  or  fifth  of  the  key,  for  it  has 
ite  termination  in  the  tonic  or  key-note;  it  is  not  a  gavot^ 
but  a  rom^u.  This  dance,  introduced  upon  the  stage  in 
the  18th  century,  was  adapted  by  Gardei  to  private  (h«w- 
ing-rooms,  in  17tf4.  Ite  popularity  declined  early  in  the 
19th  century. 

Gaw'bjr,  n.    Same  as  Gabt,  q.  v. 

Gawernrltlii^y  <^  elaborately  fortified  stronghold  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  N.  purt  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  on 
the  crest  of  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Ellich- 
pore.  In  1803  it  was  taken  bv  storm  by  the  British 
under  Gen.  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington). 

Gawky  n.   [A.  S.p«uc.J   A  cuckoo. 

— A  fool;  a  simpleton;  an  imbecile. 

Oaw^y*  a.    Awkward ;  clumsy ;  clownish ;  foolish, 
•n.  A  person  who  is  awkward  and  ridiculous,  either  from 
over-bigness  or  stupidity. 

Gawn,  n.  [Corraption  otgaUon.]  A  small  tub,  or  lad- 
ing vessel. 

Gawn'^tree*  n.  A  frame  on  which  casks  are  set  for 
convenience  in  drawing;  a  gauntry;  astillage. 

Gay,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gaudtrt.]  In  high  spirite;  mer- 
ry; Joyous;  sportive;  gieetui;  airy;  sprightly;  Jolly; 
Jovial. 

"  Bellada  smilsd,  and  all  the  world  was  gmn."  —  Ftpe. 
-Fine;  showy;  gaudy;  meretricious. 

**  A  virgiD  that  lovea  to  go  guy."  —Bar.  ri.  9. 

GajT*  JoHir,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Barnstable,  Devon, 
1688.  In  1711  he  published  his  Rural  Sports,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Pope,  then  a  young  poet  like  himself;  a 
compliment  that  introduced  them  to  each  other,  and 

8 roved  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  for 
fe.  The  year  following  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Duchess  of  Monmouth.  Al>out  this  time  came  out 
his  burlesque  poem,  entitled  Trivia,  or  the  Art  <^  Walh- 
ing  the  StrteU  of  Londun;  which  was  succeeded,  in  1714, 
by  XhB.Shei^uTd'i  Week,  a  aerie*  ofPastvraUy  in  ridicule 
of  Philips.  After  producing  many  ingenious  and  agree- 
able works,  some  instances  of  court  favor  encouraged 
him  to  employ  himself  in  his  well-known  Fables,  written 

{professedly  for  the  instmction  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
and,  and  published  with  a  dedication  to  that  prince  in 
1726;  but  though  they  were  popular,  they  failed  to  serve 
him  at  court.  He  thereupon  wrote  T/te  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  was  first  acted  in  1727.  and  ran  for  63  suc- 
ccHMive  nights ;  but  it  so  offended  the  persons  in  power, 
that  the  lord  chamberlain  refused  to  license  for  perform- 
ance a  second  part  of  it,  entitled  Ballg.  The  cause  of  O. 
was  taken  up  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
who  gave  him  a  residence  in  their  house,  where  he  died, 
1732. 

Gay'a,  a  city  of  British  India,  pres.  Bengal,  prov.  Bahar, 
on  the  Phalgu,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  46  m.  S.W.  of 
Bahar,  and  56  S.W.  by  S.  of  Patna.  Many  Buddhic  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  estim.  at  46,000. 

Gaj'dianir*  ^  (Naut.)  A  vessel  of  Annam  with  two  or 
three  masts,  and  lofty  triangular  sails. 

Gayetj-fGat'ety,  n.  [Fr.^irf^.  See  above.]  Merri- 
ment; mirth:  airiness;  liveliness;  festivity. —(Mow 
frequently  written  gaiety.)  Finery;  show;  as  "the 
gaidyot  his  appearance." 

Gay  Heady  in  MassaehMsetts,  a  promontory  and  light- 
house on  the  8.W.  extremity  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
It  exhibite  a  revolring  light  173  ft.  above  the  sea.  Lat 
410  21'  N.,  Lou.  70°  6(K  40"  W. 

Gi^head,  in  Nno  Fork,  a  postK>ffice  of  Greene  co. 

GaylesTllle,  {gaiWvilte),  in  Alabama,  a  post-vUlage 
of^Cherokee  co..  abt.  150  m.  N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

GaylordsTille,  in  Omnecticut,  a  post-rillage  of 
Litchfield  co.,  abt.  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Gay-I«iM'sae«  Nicolas  Franoom,  an  eminent  French 
philosopher,  b.  at  St.  Lecoiard,  Haute-Vienne,  1778.  In 
1804,  in  coiOunction  vrith  M.  Biot,  he  ascended  in  a  bal- 
loon, lent  by  the  government  of  France  for  the  purpose, 
to  the  height  of  18/)Q0  ft.  aboTe  the  Seine,  and  ascer- 


tained that  the  inflneoce  of  terrestrial  macnetiaB  tbsn 
is  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  on  earth ;  that  vb»  eteetikity 
of  the  atmosphwe  increased  as  they  rose,  and  was  ai* 
ways  negative;  that  tlte  hygrometer  discovered  in- 
creased dryne  .s,  and  that  the  thermometer  sank  fraa 
6iP  ¥uhT.  on  vae  earth,  to  5P.  iie  made  another  ascrol 
alone,  and  attained  an  elevation  of  4V^  miles,  where  lis 
had  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  ana  the  thnwooieter 
fell  to  20O  Fahr.  After  sailing  six  hoars  throu&h  the 
atmosphere,  he  descended  at  a  village  20  m.  litMn  Rosen. 
The  result  of  this  ai^rial  flight  was  the  discovery  that 
air  obtainsd  at  the  highest  point,  was  composed  of  th« 
same  elemente  as  that  found  on  the  suribce  of  the  earth. 
These  experimente  brongbtGay-Iaisaac  greatly  into  no- 
tice, and  he  rose  both  in  fame  and  posttiun.  In  1H>4  Im 
became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Arcueil,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Humboldt,  with  whom  he  pro«ecut^  mn  In- 
vestigation of  the  polarisation  of  light  aud  other  nib- 
Jects.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  (^ 
chemistry,  aud  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  the  hydro-sulphuric  and  oxy-chloride  acids.  In  1S30 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamlirr  of  Deputies,  and 
in  1839  was  created  a  peer  of  France.  He  ^s^ojti 
several  official  appointments,  and  was  professor  of  cben- 
istry  at  the  Jardin  du  Koi.    D.  at  Paris,  1860. 

Gay*I«iu'slte,  n.  [Named  after  Gay-Lussac]  (Mm.) 
A  hydrous  compouna  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  soda, 
found  on  a  small  island  in  Little  Salt  Lake,  Nevada. 
Crjrstnls,  lengthened,  prismatic;  lustre, Titreous:  cdflr, 
white,  yellowish-white,  translucent,  ^.pr.  l-t2-]-99. 
Oomp.  Carb.  soda  36-9,  carb.  lime  33-8,  water  30-3.  G^L. 
has  been  produced  artificially  by  mixing  8  pHrts  by 
volume  of  a  saturated  sol.  of  carb.  soda  with  one  of  a 
sol.  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Gay'ly,  Gaily,  adv.  Merrily ;  with  mirth  and  tnOc 

— Fmely;  splendidly;  pompoualy. 

GaOg  dressed  ladies."— (Toy. 


Gay'nesH.n.  Oayety;  finery. 
Gayo'so,  in  "" 


In  Missowri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Poniscot 
coT,  abt.  310  m.  8.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  1'ho  earthquakes 
of  1811  and  1812  exhibited  their  greatest  violence  in  this 
ricinity.    The  village  was  laid  out  in  1S61. 

Gays'port,  in  Ohio,  a  village  ot  Muskingum  co,  abt 
14  m.  8  8.E.  of  Zanesville. 

Gays'port,  in  J^nnsylvania,  a  borough  of  Blair  co^  on 
a  branch  of  the  Juniata  River,  opposite  iloHidaysburg, 
abt.  120  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Gays'Tllle.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Windsor  co., 
abt.  3  m.  S.  by  B.  of  Montpelier. 

Ga'sa,  [Heb.,  strong.]  A  town  in  the  S.W.  of  Palestine, 
is  situated  about  3  m.  from  the  sen  and  6u  m.  from  Jern- 
salem,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  which  separata 
Palestine  from  Egypt  It  originally  belonged  to  the 
Philistines,  and  was  a  place  of  importance  at  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  history  of  Samson ;  and  alt«r 
mauy  vicissitudes  in  the  wars  between  the  Israelites 
and  tiie  Philistines,  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  whose  possession  it  finally  remained.  lu  the 
year  333  b.  c,  G.  whs  taken  by  Alexander  the  Gre«t ; 
and  from  that  period  down  to  1799,  when  it  vras  taken 
by  the  French  under  Kleber,  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  battles  aud  sieges.  The  modem  town,  called 
Ousteh,  is  an  entrepot  for  the  caravans  passing  between 
Syria  and  Egypt.    i\)p.  abt.  15,000. 

Gaae,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  getean,  to  look  at ;  allied  to  H«b. 
chasa ;  Ar.  lakat,  to  see.]  To  fix  the  eyes  and  look 
steadily  and  earnestly ;  to  look  with  eagerness  or  cari- 
osity ;  to  stare ;  to  gaze. 

"  A  lover's  eyes  will  gutn  aa  eagls  liUDd."— 5lb«l«. 

— fi.  A  look  of  eagemen,  wonder,  or  admiration;  a  con- 
tinued look  of  attention;   as,  a  modest  ir<u^.— The 
object  gased  on ;  that  which  causes  one  to  gaze. 
••  Made  of  «y  sasmiss  the  seon  and  fase."— JKUsa. 

— «.  a.  To  coiMider  or  riew  fixedly. 

Gaaeelbo,  Gaae'bo,  n.  [From  pose,  q.  t.]  A  trivial 
name  for  a  snmmer^ouse  affording  a  riew  of  Uie  nv* 
roundinff  country. 

Gase'fal,  a.  Looking  intently ;  given  to  gasing. 

Gaae'*lloaB<l,  n.  [Oamis  agasseus.]  A  hound  that 
pursues  not  by  the  scent  but  by  the  eye. 

Gas'er,  n.  One  who  looks  llxedly  or  intently  apoa 
anything. 

GaBelle%  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ar.  gaaal,  a  wild  goat]  (ZotL) 
The  Antelope  dorcas,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  of  the  antelopes,  chiefly  inlmbitins  Arabia  ani 
Syria.  It  is  about  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  ami 
in  height  measures  less  than  two  feet  at  tlie  alionlder. 


The  horns  of  the  adult  male  rise  nearly  perpendico- 
larly  above  the  orbita.  are  black,  almost  cyUndrioal, 
bending  at  first  gentiy  backwards,  and  finally  forwards. 


The  ears  aro  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  eyes  lance, 
mild,  and  black.  The  sixe  of  the  gaxelle  about  equals 
that  of  the  roebuck ;  but  the  legs  of  the  former  are  con- 
siderably longer,  and  the  entire  form  more  craoefoL 
The  fiice  and  cheeks  are  reddlsh-favra  color,  vrith  a  dark 
stripe  down  the  nose ;  on  each  side  of  the  fiace,  passing 
over  the  eyes,  frvm  the  horns  down  to  the  noae,  there  ii 
a  broad  white  stripe,  and  beneath  this,  from  tlie  anterior 
canthns  of  the  eye,  a  narrower  dark  stripe  panUlel  to  it, 
and  separating  it  from  the  fiswn-oolor  of  the  cheek. 
The  remainder  of  the  body  is  dark-Atwn  abore  and  whits 
beneath,  the  latter  color  being  separated  by  a  broad, 
brown  band  along  the  flanks.  The  kneea  are  fumlsbed 
with  brushes  of  dark  hair,  and  the  ears  are  filled  in> 
temally  vrith  lone  white  hair.  It  Uvea  In  large  troopa 
and  when  pursued  by  the  hunter,  fleet  at  great  speed  te 
some  distance,  then  stands  still  to  gaae  on  htm,  cbea 
bounds  off  again.    When  brought  toXay.  t*^ 


defend  j^^^iff^^^with  courage  and  obtttaai^,  Besting 
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in  a  dote  circle,  with  th«  fenudet  and  (kwiu  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  pn*«eiitiug  their  borus  at  all  poiuts  to  their 
enemies.  Wild  and  timid  aa  the  <?.  it,  when  taken 
yoang  it  is  readilj  domesticated ;  and  it  is  frequently 
seen  at  large  in  the  court-yards  of  houses  in  Syria,  their 
exquisite  form,  seneral  bearing,  and  playfulness  render- 
ing them  special  farorites. 

43«aetle%n.  [Fr.;  It.  geutetta.]  (LU.)  The  name  giren 
to  certain  newspapers  in  Europe,  and  in  the  U.  S.  It  is 
said  to  be  taken  from  goMaettcL,  the  name  of  a  Venetian 
coin  worth  somewhat  less  than  a  farthing,  and  which  was 
the  price  of  the  earliest  newspaper  published  in  Venice 
(1563).  According  to  otherSjit  Is  dcrired  fh>my<ua,  a  trea- 
sure, or  pooa,  a  magpie.  The  first  Gasette  published  in 
France  (under  that  name)  appeared  in  1631,  the  first  in 
England  in  1666. 

•«.  a.  To  announce  or  publish  in  a  p^>er ;  to  announce 
officially. 

«Metleer,  {gdt^Uur',)  n.  {Ut.)  A  dictionary  of 
geography,  a  work  giving  an  account  of  the  dlff«Tent 
plsMs  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  under  their  part 
namee,  in  alphabetical  order.  The  first  work  of  thii 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  of  Stephen  of 
Bynntium.  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  0th 
century.  The  first  modem  work  of  the  kind  is  the 
I>ictifmariunk  Ilittorico-Gtoffraphieum  (Oeneva,  1565), 
by  Charles  Stephens,  with  additions  by  N.  Lloyd,  (Ox- 
ford, 1670,  and  London,  16S6.)  The  works  of  Ferrari, 
It^xieon  Gen^raphicum^  and  Bandrand,  Gtoffr.  rdine 
LUeraruM  ditpot.  (1682),  are  full  of  the  strangest  errors. 
TboM  of  Maty  (1701 X  Thomas  Comeille  (3  vols,  folio, 
1708),  and  Savonarola  (1713),  were  based  on  the  former, 
with  additions  and  corrections.  l%e  DiCtionnairt  Qio- 
jfraphqHA,nistoriquA,  et  Crititjiu^  of  La  Martini^re  (Hague 
and  Anuterdaiu,  10  vols,  folio,  1726;  Paris,  6  vols..  1768). 
superseded  all  that  had  guue  before  it,  though  still 
retaining  many  errors.  The  Otoffraphisch-Statutudifj 
Handw6rUrimcK,  by  Hassel  (2  vols.,  1817,  with  a  supple- 
ment of  2  vols.),  was  the  must  complete  iind  accurate 
work  of  its  time.  The  Edinburgh  Gfaxetteer  (6  vols.  8vo., 
1S17-22)  was  a  tolerably  accurate  book.  Since  that  time, 
however,  numerous  VHluable  works  of  this  class  have  ap- 
peared, iMth  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  Among  tiie 
more  important  of  tliose  that  have  recently  appeared  in 
this  country  may  be  mentioned  Lippiiicott's  Q/mpleU 
Prmouncing  Gazrttr^  of  the  H^orW  (Philadelphia,  1880), 
and  Harper's  SUUisUcal  Gazetteer  of  Vie  World.  Of 
other  conotries  may  lie  meotioued  McCulloch's  Geo- 
4fraMcal  Dictionary  (4  vols.,  new  edition,  London,  1866); 
A.  K.  Johnston's  Dictionary  of  Geography  (2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1865) :  W  G.  Bluckie's  Imperial  Gazetteer  (2  vols., 
Glakgow,  1855) ;  the  Gazetteer  of  Vie  YTorfc/.  published  by 
FalUrton  ACo.  (7  vols.,  Edinburgh);  Mailer's  Geogra- 
pkisch-Statizti*chesLexiJe(m{lU7);  Hitter's  Geographish- 
StatiMtizrJuz  Lexiktm  (4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1855);  HoflT- 
man'a  EncyclopmdU  der  Erdr^  VTSUcer-  und  Staatenkunde 
CLeipeic,  1855,  et  seq.);  Kramer's  Geographizch  Woorden- 
hotk  (Oouda,  1853) ;  Carrio's  Gran  Dizionario  Gtograjico 
(Mllau,  1855) ;  Dictionnaire  Giographiqiu  universal,  par 
une  SociiU  de  G€ographe$  (10  vols.,  Paris.  1822-33) ;  XHc- 
Uonnaire  Giographique  universal,  par  une  SociiU  de  Geo- 
graphes  (13  vols.,  Brussels,  1839);  Bescherelle's  Grand 
DietUmnairt  de  Oiographie  universelU,  aneienne  et  mod- 
eme  (4  vols.,  Pnris,  1856-7).—  One  of  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  Gazetteers  of  particular  countries  is  the 
DicHonario  Geografico-Esladistico-Historico  de  EzpaHa^ 
by  Paicnal  Mados  (Madrid.  1847-8),  in  16  volumes.—  A 
valuable  dictionary  of  ancient  geo^i^aphy  is  the  one  re- 
cently edited  by  Dr.  Willhun  Smith. 

4SiMetteer',  n.  A  writer  or  publisher  of  news.  — A 
newspaper:  a  gaxette. 

€la>'lB||r-*itoel£«  n.    A  person  regarded  with  scorn  or 
abhorrence ;  an  object  of  curiosity  or  contempt. 
"  To  make  a*  gazing-stockB  to  othcn."  —  JZay. 

^ias'ovene,  n.  (Chnn.)  A  neat  apparatiia  employed  to 
extemporize  soda-water,  ginger-beer,  sherbet,  and  other 
popular  summer  drinks. 

^^•■•n',  n.  [Fr.  gazon,  a  turf.]  (Fbrt.)  Sod  laid  over 
newly  made  earthwork,  to  consolidate  it,  and  prevent 
the  toil  from  rolling  down. 

€^.C.  B.«  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  (England.)  See  Bath. 

€1.  €.  X.  G.,  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Georise. 

«.  D^  Grand  Duke. 

**«,  an  inseparable  paKicle  often  prefixed  to  verbs  and 
verbal  nouns,  in  A.S.  and  the  cognate  languages. — 
SeeGA. 

G4«Bf,  (cAat'a,)  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
in  Savoy,  5  m.  from  Mont  Blanc,  having  an  elevation  of 
13,100  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  — The  Q)l  (pass) 
rfa  <7^n/  is  upwards  of  11,100  ft. 

■<l««r,  n.  [A.S.  gearwian, gyrian^  to  prepare,  to  procure; 
whence  the  noun  geanoa^  clothing.]  Apparatus :  prepara- 
tion ;  furniture :  accoutrements ;  dress ;  ornaments;  habit. 
"  Stript  from  Iter  gttr."  —  Fairfax. 
(MaeK)   The  several  working  parts  of  a  locomotive 
»tearo-«ngine,  or  of  any  machinery.  —  See  QiauifO. 

-irf.    {Xaut.)    Slime  as  Jzars,  q.  v. 

~e.  a.    To  put  harness  on  ;  to  dress. 

«e«r'iim>,  »»•  (Much.)  A  term  applied  to  the  parts  of 
machinery  by  which  motion  in  one  part  of  a  machine  is 
communicated  to  another.  G.  consists  in  general  of 
toothed-wheels,  fHctlon-wbeels,  endless  bands,  screwH. 
4c.,  or  of  a  combination  of  these,  ^^lien  the  commuui- 
caxlon  between  the  two  parts  of  the  machine  is  inter- 
rapted,  the  machine  is  said  to  be  ot«<  of  gear ;  and  when 
the  communication  is  restored,  it  is  said  to  be  in  gear. 
In  the  case  of  a  threshing-mill,  e.  g.,  driven  by  a  steam- 
•ogine,  the  O.  usually  consists  of  an  endless  band  which 
■oommnnicates  motion  from  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  to 
wst  of  the  drum.    If  the  band  were  slipped  off  from 
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one  wheel,  or  slackened  so  that  motion  eoold  not  be 
communicated  by  means  of  it,  then  the  machine  would 
be  out  qfgear.  G.,  which  can  be  put  in  and  out  of  gear 
is  called  vuvabU  gearing ;  that  which  cannot,  as,  for 
instance,  the  wheel  work  of  a  watch,  is  called  Jlxed  gear- 
ing. G  .which  consists  of  wheel  work  or  endless  screws 
(q.  v.),  is  put  out  of  gear  either  by  means  of  one  of  the 
wheels  sliding  along  its  axis,  or  being  moved  out  of  iu 
place  horizontally  or  vertically  by  means  of  a  lever. 
Straight  gearing  is  used  when  the  planes  of  motion  are 
parallel  to  each  other;  bevelled  gearing, when  the  di- 
rection of  the  plane  of  motion  is  changed.  (?.  has  also 
for  its  object  the  increasing  or  diminishing  of  the  origi- 
nal velocity,  and  in  reference  to  this  is  Jistinguisbed  by 
the  term  "  multiplying  "  or  •*  retarding."  —  See  Whszls, 
(TooTBin.) 

OearlKOiilto,  «i.  [Ge^  earth,  and  arksutite  (q.  t.),  fh>m 
its  earthy  aspect]  (Jlin.)  A  mineral  found  with  the 
cryolite  of  Greenland.  Lustre,  dull.  Color,  white, 
opaque.  Comp.  fluorine  41*18,  alumina  16*52,  calcium 
11^25.  sodium  2-46,  water  20-22. 

CtoarT,  in  Kanzas,  a  poet-village  of  Doniphan  CO.,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  about  13  m.  above  Atchison. 

CKMtr'y,  in  Michigan^  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

Ctoar'jr,  in  Oklahoma^  a  poet-office  of  Blaine  ca 

Ctoar'y,  in  Pennzyloania,  a  post-office  of  Westmoreland 
county. 

OeM'nill,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  Kings  co.,  Leinster, 
about  8  m.  N.W.  of  Portarlington.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  heroically  defended,  during  the  civil  war  of 
1641  by  L«dy  Digby. 

Geat,  n.  (Founding.)  The  hole  through  which  the 
metai  runs  into  the  mould. 

C(eaair<^  (je-aw'ga),  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  co. ;  orsn,  about  400 
sq.  m.  Biters.  Cuyahoga,  Grand,  and  Chagrin  rivers. 
Bm-face,  hillv;  soU,  fertile  and  adapted  to  pasturage. 
Cap.  Chardon.    Poft.  (1890)  1.3.489. 

Ge'lMS.  {ScripL)  A  Levitical  town  of  BoQjamin,  situ- 
ated 6  or  7  m.  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  the 
N.  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Judoh.  Near  O.,  David  de- 
feated the  Philistines,  (2  Sam.  v.  25.) 

Gel»a  River.    See  SsifEOAMBiA. 

Ge'ber,  a  great  Arabian  chemist  of  the  8th  century,  of 
whose  history  little  is  known,  but  whose  writings  con- 
tain notices  of  so  many  important  chemical  facts,  not 
found  in  any  previous  writer,  that  he  is  considered  en- 
titled to  the  designation  of  the  father  and  founder  of 
chemistry.  He  was  acquainted  with  nearly  all  thechemi- 
cal  processes  in  use  down  to  the  18th  century :  with  the 
lulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  corrosive  sublimate,  saltpetre, 
potash,  and  soda.  But  he  did  not  as  a  philosopher,  rise 
above  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  countrymen  —  explainini 
phenomena  bv  occult  causes,  and  firmly  believing  in  an( 
seeking  the  pnilosopher's  sPme.  Oebor's  work  was  trans- 
lated from  Arabic  into  Latin  by  Golius  of  l>eyden,  who 
entitled  it  Lapi*  JPhilosophorum.  In  1678  an  English 
translation  by  Richard  Russell  appeared.  It  is  the  oldest 
chemical  treatise  known. 

Gebliardy  or  Gbb'bart,  in  Jndiana^  a  Tillage  of  Cass 
CO.,  about  5  m.  N.W.  of  Logansport. 

Oeb'barto,  in  J  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Somerset  co. 

Oeck,  n.  [A.S.  geac,  a  cuckoo  ;  Ger.  geek,  a  eilly  fellow. 
Cr.  Gawk.]    Contempt  or  scorn.  (Prov.  £ng.) 

Geck'o,  n. ;  pi.  Geck'oes. 
[The  name  is  an  assimila- 
tion to  the  sound  which 
the  animal  utters]  (ZoSl.) 
A  family  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles, of  small  size  and 
generally  of  repulsive  as* 
pect.  The  tongue  is  fleshy, 
and  not  extensible ;  their 
Jaws  are  furnished  with  a 
range  of  very  small  teeth ; 
and  their  toes  have  a  flat- 
tened disc,  which  enables 
them  to  move  even  on 
walls  and  ceilings.  Many 
genera  and  spocios  are 
known  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  both  continents. 

Gee,  (Je,)  V.  n.  To  agree.— 
To  turn  from   the    side 
where  the  driver  stands ; — 
used  mostly  iudriving.and  Fig.  1134.  —  whitk*8  OBOKO. 
having  for  its  opposite  and  {PhgUuru*  pUturut.) 

correlative  the  verbtoAaw. 

Oeelonff,  {ji'long,)  the  second  city  of  Victoria,  in  Aus- 
tralia, at  the  head  of  the  westerly  arm  of  Port  Philip, 
about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Melbourne,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railroad. 

Geeflie,ii<.  of  Goose,  q.  v. 

G^fl^,  a  town  of  Sweden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Guflu,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  abont  100  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Stockholm.  Its  exporU  are  iron,  timber,  tar, 
flax,  and  linen. 

Gelieii'iia.  (Script.)  [Lat;  Or.  oemno, from  Heb.^ 
hinnon,  the  valley  of  Hlnnom.]  The  valley  of  Hinnom, 
where  the  Jews  burnt  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
flre  to  Moloch,  is  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures translated  by  hell.  By  medisBval  writers  it  was 
used  not  only  in  this  sense,  but  generally  in  that  of  pain 
and  suffering. 

Gehlenlfe,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime 
found  in  the  Tassa  valley  in  the  Tyrol.  CrysUls,  square 
prisms.  Lustre,  resinous.  Color,  grayish-green  to  brown. 
Sp.  gr.  2-»-S-067.  Cbmp.  Silica  2»-9,  alumina  21*5.  ses- 
qnioxide  of  iron  6*6,  lime  42.  O.  occurs  as  an  artificial 
product  in  ftirnace  scoria  in  thin  square  tables  or  8- 
sided  prisms. 

Ge'le  Add,  or  Giui,  n.  [Gr.  ^euioi,  of  sarth.]  (JChan.) 


A  soluble  brown  matter  extracted  fh>m  the  organle 
matter  of  soils.  As  it  doea  not  crystallise,  its  existence 
as  a  definite  add  is  doubtfUl. 

Gel'erlCe,  n.    (Min.)  A  varietv  of  Louiroira,  q. «. 

Gei'cerHi  Mills,  in  /Vniwylvaiua,  a  post-office  of 
Berks  co. 

Gek'lLO.    Same  as  GiCKO,  q.  v. 

Gela.  (Ane.  Geog.)  A  town  in  the  8.  part  of  Sicily, 
about  10  m.  from  the  sea,  built  by  a  Cretan  colony,  713 
years  b.  o.  The  inhabitanU  were  called  Gelenses,  Geloi, 
and  Gelani. 

Gelable,  (M'a-hl,)  a.    Susceptible  of  congelation. 

—(Capable  of  being  converted  into  Jelly. 

GelasllU  I.,  (ie-iai'se-us,)  Pope,  succeeded  Felix  m. 
in  492.  lie  had  an  acrimonious  contest  with  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  condemned  the  practice 
of  communicating  only  with  bread,  aa  was  the  custom 
of  the  Manichean  sect,  and  made  it  imperative  on  the 
laity  to  use  both  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
D.  496. 

Gblasius  n.,  succeeded  Pascal  II.  aa  pope  in  1118.  Cencio, 
Marquis  di  Frangipani,  consul  of  Rome,  aided  by  the 
emperor  Henry  Y.,  drove  him  firom  Rome,  and  Maurice 
Bourdin,  as  Gregory  Yin.,  was  elected  in  bis  stead.  (7., 
after  an  nnsuccessfhl  attempt  to  regain  the  pontificate, 
retired  to  l^rance.    D.  at  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  1119. 

Gelatiir'enoiis,  a.  [Fr.  g£latine^  and  Gr.  geneathai,  to 
bo  born.]    Producing  gelatine. 

Gelat'inate,  r.  a.    To  convert  into  gelatine. 

—V.  n.    To  be  converted  into  gelatine. 

Gelatine,  (jil'a4ine,)  n.  [Vr.gilatine;  L.  Lat gdatina, 
from  Lat.  gdare^  gdatut,  to  freese,  to  congeal,  from 
yelo,  icy  coldness.]  (Cfusn.)  An  azotised  principle  ob- 
tained from  animal  tissues  onlv.  All  the  solid  parts  of 
the  animal  body  yield  it  when  boiled,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  exist  in  a  free  state  in  any  of  them.  G.  softens 
and  swells  in  water,  but  requires  beating  to  dissolve  it 
When  the  solution  cools,  it  solidifies  to  a  firm  Jelly, 
hence  the  name.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  may  be  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
the  former.  With  infusion  of  galls  or  tannic  acid  it 
gives  a  whitish  insoluble  precipitate  that  is  incapable 
of  putre&ction.  and  forms  the  basis  of  leather.  See 
Tamninq.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  and  bichloride  of  platinum.  By  con- 
tinued boiling  G.  is  convert<Hl  into  metagelatine  ,  which 
does  not  gelatinize  as  the  liquid  cools.  A  solution  con- 
taining 1  per  cent  of  G.  will  set  on  cooling.  It  is  much 
used  tor  food,  but  its  value  as  a  nutritive  has  been 
much  questioneil. 
(ArU.)    See  Glue. 

Gelatln'iform,  a.    Having  the  form  of  gelatine. 

CiIelafinlBe,  v.  a.  k  n.  To  make  or  become  gelatinous. 

GelatJnons,  a.  [Vt.  g£latineuxJ\  Yiscous;  stiff  and 
cohesive,  as  gelatine. 

Geld,  V.  a.    [A.S.  gelden,  to  castrate.]    To  emasculate ; 
to  deprive  of  the  testicles. 
"  Otld  boH'Oalf  sad  ram -lamb,  as  soon  as  thsj  fall."  —  IWssr. 

—To  deprive  of  any  essential  part. 

—To  deprive  of  anything  immodest  or  exceptionable ;  to 
purify ;  to  purge. 

Geld'er,  n.    One  who  castrates  or  gelds. 

Gel'deriand,  in  the  Netherlands.    See  Gozldbrlakd. 

Gerder-rose,  n.    Same  as  Gukldbr-bosb,  q.  v. 

Geld'lnc,  n.    Act  of  castrating.  — A  castrated  animal, 
but  chiefly  a  horse.    In  one  of  the  old  copies  of  the  Bi- 
ble, it  is  used  as  applying  to  the  male  of  the  human  kind. 
"  Aad  Philip  and  tiis  gtldbtg  went  down  iato  the  water." 

Gelid,  (jd'lid,)  a.  [Lat  gelidus,  from  aelare^  to  con- 
geal,  from  gelu,  frost.]    Icy  cold ;  very  cold. 

Gelld'ity,  n.    State  of  being  extremely  cold. 

Gelld'iani,  n.  (^o<.)  A  genus  of  Algales.  From  the 
species  G.comeum.  commonly  known  as  Algue  de  Java 
in  France,  M.  Payen  first  obtained  the  principle  to  which 
be  has  given  the  name  of  gelose.  According  to  the  re- 
searches of  this  chemist,  one  part  of  gelose  dissolvod  in 
500  parts  of  boiling  wat<*r  will  afford,  upon  coiiling,  a 
colorless  Jolly  ;  tlius  forming  ten  times  more  Jelly  than 
a  like  weight  of  the  beet  animal  gelatine.  Jellies 
made  from  this  sea-weed  are  much  employed  for  food  in 
Japan. 

Gel'idly,  adv.    In  an  extremely  cold  manner. 

Gel'idneMI,  n.    Extreme  coldness. 

Gel'llUB,  AULDN.  a  Roman  writer  of  the  2d  cent  He 
studied  philonophy  at  Athens,  held  a  Judicial  post  at 
Rome,  and  is  known  as  author  of  Soctez  Attics,  a  kind 
of  commonplace  book,  mnde  up  of  selected  passages 
from  many  ancient  authors  on  all  sorts  of  subjeits,  with 
some  original  obsorvHtions,  critical  and  philological. 

Gel'ly,  n.    Same  as  Jelly,  q.  r. 

Gelon,  or  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  a  nntive  of 
Gela,  and  commanded  with  distinction  in  the  wars  cur- 
ried on  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  and  seized  the 
sovereign  power  himself,  B.  o.  491.  In  485,  through  the 
infiuence  of  the  aristocratical  party  at  Syracuse,  he  l>e- 
came  sovereign  there,  and  gave  up  Gela  to  his  brother 
Ilieron.  He  greatly  increased  the  power  and  impor- 
tance of  Syracuse  by  his  conquests  and  good  govern- 
ment and  his  aid  was  sought  by  the  Greeks  against 
Xerxes.  A  formidable  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
however,  detained  him  in  Sicily,  and  he  won  a  great  vic- 
tory over  them  near  Himera  on  the  day,  it  is  said,  either 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  or  Thermopyl«.  D.  B.  0.  478. 
His  memory  was  long  held  iu  honor  at  Syracuse. 

Gelose,  n.    (Chrm.)    SeeGxLlDiUM. 

Gelt,  pp.  of  GsLn,  q.  v. 

Gem,  n.  [Fr.  gemme. ;  Lat  gemma,  ttom  Gr.  genathai,  to 
be  born.]  (Fine  Arts.)  A  term  applied  to  all  precious 
stones,  particularly  to  those  uswl  in  Jeweh-y.  The 
chief  ends  aimet 
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liant  lustre,  transparency,  and  richnen  of  haa^  Among 
the  gems  that  are  cut,  the 
diamond  it  the  most  valued  for 
brilliancy  of  lustre,  or  water^ 
at  it  is  termed.  The  other 
stones  that  are  chiefly  used  for 
gems  are  the  ruby,  sapphire, 
emerald,  aquamarine,  topaz, 
garnet,  chrysolite,  hyacinth, 
tourmaline,  and  many  rarie- 
ties  of  quartz,  as  opal,  ame- 
thyst, agiite,  onyx,  Ac.  These 
stones  are  all  described  in  this 
work  under  their  various 
names.  The  art  of  carving 
gems  is  of  great  antiquity, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether 

the  ancients  were  able  to  cut  OREXif  jaspbb  abraxas, 
the  diamond  or  carve  the  em-     with  nauaz  or  jao. 
enild  and  topaz.    The  Eastern  (Britlah  MaMam.) 

nations  are  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  mode  of  cutting  and  polishing  the  dia- 
mond. Among  the  Greeks  the  art  of  gem-cutting  was 
carried  to  great  perfection.  Many  celebrated  names  of 
engravers  before  the  wra  of  Alexander  have  been  handed 
down.  Theotiore  of  Samos  engraved  a  lyre  on  a  cele- 
brated emerald  belonging  to  King  Polycretes  750  years 
B.C.,  which  the  owner,  to  immortalize  himself,  threw  into 
the  sea.  The  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  practised  the  art. 
The  Egyptians  used  green  Jasper,  chalcedony,  and  cor- 
nelian, and  many  interesting  specimens  of  their  work 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  art  languished,  and  after  the 
7th  cent  almost  entirely  disappeared,  until  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  Italians  in  the  I5th  cent.  In  1500  Ambrose 
Caradop(\  an  Italian,  engraved  the  portrait  of  a  father 
of  the  church  on  a  diamond,  and  sold  it  to  Pope  Julius 
II.,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  for  $27,500.  Since  its 
revival,  mo<lern  masters  have  more  than  rivalled  the 
productions  of  the  ancient  engravers. 

(? .  artificial.  Many  of  the  precious  stones  have  been 
produced  artificially  by  crystallizing  mixtures  contsiin- 
ing  their  component  parts  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
Artificial  rubies,  corundum,  spinelle,  garnet,  opal,  and 
emerald  have  been  thus  produced,  possessing  the  prop- 
erties of  the  real  stones  in  color,  hardness,  and  form. 
Minute  crystals  of  carbon  have  been  obtained  by  voltaic 
action,  but  as  yet  no  diamond  of  any  appreciable  size 
has  been  formed  artificially. 

Q.  imHaliont^  are  made  by  a  transparent  and  dense; 
glass,  or  jKute,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  oxide 
of  leikd,  and  colored  by  metallic  oxides.  In  many  of  ( 
these,  the  tints  of  the  real  stone  are  so  exactly  imitated, 
and  they  are  cut  and  polished  with  such  skill,  as  to  de- 
ceive any  but  the  most  experienced  judges. 
{Bot.\    The  bud  or  compendium  of  a  plant. 

— V.  a.  To  bespangle;  to  embellish,  as  with  detached 
beauties. 

— V.  n.    To  breed ;  to  germinate. 

Oemara,  n.  [Chald.  OhtmdrcL,  complement.]  That 
portion  of  the  two  Talmuds  which  contains  the  annotar 
tious,  discussions,  and  amplifications  of  the  Mishnah  by 
the  academies  of  Palestine  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  Babylon  on  the  other.  The  Babylonian  Gem&ra, 
more  complete  as  well  as  more  lucid  than  the  Paleeti- 
nensian,  possesses  a  much  more  highly  valued  authority. 
Tlie  final  redaction  of  this  latter  falls  in  the  middle  of 
the  4th  cent.  a.  d.,  while  the  former  was  not  completed 
till  500  A.  D.    See  Mishxah  and  Talmi7I>. 

Ctomnr'ic,  a.    Belonging  to  the  gtmara. 

Ctom'el,  n.  [Lat.  gemellut;  Vr.  jumeau.}  (Ber.)  A 
pair;  two  things  of  a  sort. 

Oem'el-rliiir*  n,  A  ring  with  at  least  two  links ;  a 
g^mbal. 

CKDOi'lnaCe,  a.  [lAt.  geminatut^  from  yenuituore,  to 
double.]    (Bot.)    Doubled ;  in  pairs ;  binary. 

Oem'lni,  n.pL  [Lat.,  the  twins.]  (Astron.)  The  third 
constellation,  or  sign  of  the  zodiac.  The  title  is  referred 
by  the  Greeks  not  only  to  the  fable  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, bu  t  also  to  those  of  Ilercules  and  Apol  lo,  Triptolemus 
and  lasion,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  Ac.  The  name  of  the 
Twins  is  given  to  the  constellation  flrom  two  remarkable 
stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  to  which  the 
names  of  Castor  (or  a  Geminomm)  and  Pollux  (or  /9 
Geminorum)  are  given.  These  two  stars,  when  once 
known,  can  be  easily  recognized  on  account  of  their 
proximity.  By  drawing  a  straight  line  through  the  belt 
of  Grion  and  the  two  bright  stars,  the  line  of  which  cuts 
through  the  belt,  the  O.  may  be  easily  found ;  for  the 
straight  line,  when  lengthened  upwards,  will  pass  very 
near  the  two  stara.  They  are  also  about  half-way  between 
Regulus  and  Aldebaran;  and  when  Orion  and  the  Great 
Bear  are  seen  together,  C!apella  on  one  side,  and  Castor 
and  Pollux  on  the  other,  form  the  most  conspicuous 
boundarj'-marks  of  the  space  between. 

Oem'lnoas,  a.  [Lat.  geminus;  Sp.  A  It.  gemino^  dou- 
ble.)    In  pairs ;  double. 

Oem'ma,  n.    [Lat]    A  leaf-bud. 

Gemma'eeous,  a.  Pertaining  to  leaf-buds.  —  Belong- 
ing to,  or  like,  gems. 

Gem'inato,  a.    Having  buds ;  reproducing  by 
of  buds. 

C^em'mated,  a.    Adorned  with  gems  or  jewels. 

demma'tloiiy  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat  gemmatio.]  The 
state  of  budding ;  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  bud. 

— The  time  or  season  when  the  buds  expand. 

Ctoill'nieoaB,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  gems. 

demmiv  (</<em'm«,)  a  mountain-paJu  leading  into  Switz- 
erland, between  the  cantons  Valais  and  Berne,  and  abt 
25  m.  from  Thun,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  abore 
level. 


Oemmireroiu*  a.  [Vr.  gemmifirty  from  Lat  pemmo, 
and  /«rrr«,  to  produce.]    {Bot.)    Multiplying  by  buds. 

Gem  mineaa,  n.    State  of  being  in  germination. 

Gcmiiilpiur'itT',  n.  [Lat  gtmma^  a  bud,  and  parere^ 
to  produce.]  {ZoSt.)  The  quality  of  propagating  by 
buds,  as  the  hydra^  or  fresh-water  polype,  Ac. 

Gemmlp'arouil,  a.  [Fr.  gemmipart.  See  above.]  Pro- 
ducing gems  or  buds. 

(Zo6L)   Endued  with  the  power  of  propagation  from 
the  growth  of  the  young,  like  a  herd  from  the  parent. 

Gein'male,  n.  [Fr.,  fh)m  Lat.  gemmula,  dim.  ot gemma, 
a  jewel  or  bud.]  (Bot.)    A  small  bud;  a  plumule. 

(ZoSl.)  The  embryos  of  the  radiated  animals  at  that 
stage  when  they  resemble  ciliated  mounds. 

Gemmalif 'eroiUi,  a.  [Lat.  gemmula^  dim.  of  pemma, 
a  jewel,  a  bud,  and /erre,  to  boar.]  (^Bot.)  Bearing  gem- 
mules. 

Gem'mjr,  a.  Bricht;  glittering;  neat;  spruce;  smart. 

Gems'bocky  n.  fOer.  gemte^  chamois,  and  6odlc,  a  buck.] 
(Zoiil.)  The  Antaope  Oryx^at  Oryx  0<udla,a  species 
of  antelope,  perhaps  the  Oryx  of  the  anciento.  Its  size 
is  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  a  deer,  and  it  is  more 
easily  distinguished  than  many  othere  in  this  extensive 
race;  the  horns  aflurding  a  character  perfectly  clear  and 
constant,  being  three  feet  long,  nearly  straight,  annnlat- 
ed  half-way  up,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  point. 
The  head  is  white,  with  triangular  patches  of  black  on 
the  forehead  and  under  the  eyes;  the  neck  and  upper 


ISg.  1136.  —  TBI  •UI8B0GK. 
(Anttlope  Oryx.) 
part  of  the  body  are  of  a  pale  bluish-gray ;  the  belly  and 
Insides  of  the  limbs  are  white;  and  a  dark  stripe  runs 
along  the  back  to  the  tail,  which  much  resembles  that 
of  a  horee.  The  hoofs  and  horns  are  black ;  the  hair 
under  the  throat,  along  the  ridge  of  the  bnck,  and  over 
the  shouldera,  is  long  and  rough.  It  inhabits  different 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  met  with  also  in  Persia,  India, 
and  Arabia.  It  is  resolute  and  dangerous  when  hard- 
pressed,  its  long  sharp  horns  being  lued  with  amazing 
energy  and  address. 

Gemsliom,  n.  (Mus.)  An  organ-stop  in  German  oi^ 
gans,  the  pipes  of  which  are  made  of  tin,  and  are  coni- 
cally  shaped,  being  much  narrower  at  the  open  end; 
while  at  the  mouth,  at  the  broad  end,  there  are  eara  on 
each  to  regulate  the  tuning.  It  has  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
tone,  of  a  different  character  from  either  an  open  cylin- 
der pipe  or  a  stopped  pipe.  The  pitch  of  the  G.  is  gen- 
erally 8  feet  tone ;  sometimes  it  la  4  feet,  and  in  the  pedal 
organ  16  feet 

Ge'na*  n.  [Lat,  the  cheek.]  (Anat.)  The  region  between 
the  eye  and  the  month,  generally  extended  over  the  zy- 
gomatic arch.. 

Ge'nay  in  Michigan^  a  village  of  ]>elta  co.,  about  13  m. 
N.E.  of  Esconawba. 

^nappe,  (sAe-nap',)a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  Sontn  Brabant,  15  m.  from  Brussels.  Many  battles 
have  been  fought  here  at  different  times.  It  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  memorable  as  the  site  of  the  first  of  that 
series  of  battles  which,  in  June,  1815,  were  terminated 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Gentlar'nierle,  n.  [Fr.]  The  collective  body  of  the 

GZNDARKKS,  q.  V. 

Gendarmes,  (ghdn(g\ddrm,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  gmt 
cTarmes,  men-at-arms.J  (JUil.)  A  body  of  military  police 
in  France,  comprising  lK>th  infantry  and  cavalry.  In 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  O.  constituted  the  most 
distinguished  cavalry  corps  in  the  French  army.  After- 
wards, in  1660,  the  name  was  transferred  to  a  squadron 
of  the  royal  household  troops,  who  constituted  a  kind 
of  body-guard  of  the  king.  In  1791  this  corps  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  name  given  to  a  body  of  police.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  soUiiera  taken  from  the  army,  gen- 
erally on  account  of  intelligence  and  good  behavior,  and 
it  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  promotion,  as  they  have  bet- 
ter pay,  and  enjoy  greater  liberty.  The  corps  still  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  army,  and  is  lUble,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, to  be  sent  on  active  service.  They  have  the  char- 
acter of  being  well  behaved  and  trustworthy  men,  and 
are  firequently  intrusted  by  the  government  with  the 
execution  of  mattera  of  importance  and  delicacy.  They 
amount  to  about  25,000  men.  The  German  Latid-Dra' 
goner  is  about  the  equivalent  of  the  French  gendarme. 


Cton'der,  n.  [Fr.  genre  ;  Lat.  genus,  gmerit,  from  p^ 
iKre,  to  produce.!    Sex,  male  or  female. 

(Orcun.)  The  distinction  of  nouns  according  to  sex. 
Nouns  denoting  the  male  sex  are  said  to  be  mascdine; 
those  denoting  the  female  sex,  feminine;  and  tbose 
which  denote  neither  male  nor  female  are  s^d  to  t« 
neuter  (Lat  neutrtut  generis^  of  neither  gender);  ^ni 
hence  grammarians  have  come,  somewliat  iocorrectlj, 
to  speak  of  three  genders.  There  can.  properij  f.p<>ak- 
ing,  be  but  two  gendera,  the  masculine  and  the  fern- 
nine ;  as  the  sexual  distinction  is  the  baj<i»  upon  vbirh 
this  doctrine  is  built  There  are  many  aniauUs.  Ik>w- 
ever,  of  which  it  is  difficult,  or  useless,  to  tietermini-  iht 
sex :  and  there  are  also  many  things  which  caoDot  \-v «» 
distinguished  at  all.  These  are  gencrullv  retnirdt-d  ta 
belonging  to  what  is  termed  the  neuter  gendtr.  There 
are,  however,  certain  ideas,  as  niaguitocle,  strength, 
vigor,  kCy  which  are  considered  as  cbaracteristia*  uf 
males,  while  gentleness,  timidity,  eubniif^ion.  Ac.  sre 
regarded  as  properties  of  femafes,  which,  when  thej 
come  to  be  associated  with  a  neuter  noun,  raise  it  to  lh« 
masculine  or  feminine ;  thus  we  speak  of  the  sun  as  k^, 
and  of  the  moon  as  the.  Abstract  nouns  and  genrral 
terms  are  also  usually  regarded  as  feminine.  Tlte  ma<«ca- 
line  and  feminine  are  sometimes  denoted  by  dilToreot 
words,  as  boy.  girl^  horse,  mare,  cock\  hen ;  sometimes  bj 
a  change  in  the  termination,  as  count,  counUs*,  erecutt^, 
executrix^  songster,  songstress;  and  sometimes  by  the 
addition  of  a  word,  as  codk-sparroir,  Iten-tpamm,  he- 
goat,  she-goat. 

Cinder,  r. a.  To  beget;  to  engender.  —  To  produce; 
to  cause ;  as,  to  gender  strife. 

— V.  n.  To  copulate ;  to  breed. 

Geneacen'eelii,  n.  See  PABTHBRo-oExma. 

CtonealOir'lcal,  a.  [Fr.  g€nlalogique;  GT.gmea,%nct, 
and  logos,  a  discourser]  Pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting  the 
descent  of  persons  or  families  from  an  ancestor.— Ac- 
cording to  the  descent  of  a  person  or  family  from  aa 
ancestor. 

Qi^Wkem,\€S^iem\Vj^adv.  By  genealogy. 

Geneal'Offlst,  n.  He  who  traces  descents  of  persons 
or  families. 

Geneal'OfrftB^*  «•  **"  '^^  relate  the  account  of  descentL 

GenealOffjr,  (jen^^-dl'o^)  n.  {Yr.ginialogie;  Qr.geas- 
alogia^  from  genea,  a  race,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  In 
account  or  enumeration  of  the  ancestors  or  relatioDS 
of  a  particular  person  or  family.  No  nation  wss  more 
careful  to  trace  and  preserve  its  genealogies  than  the 
children  of  Israel.  Their  sacred  writings  contain  ge- 
nealogies which  extend  through  a  period  of  more  than 
3,500  years,  fh>m  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  captiv- 
ity of  Judah,  and  even  after  that  time.  Josephns  in- 
forms us  that  he  traced  his  own  descent  fh)m  the  tribe 
of  Levi  by  means  of  public  registers,  and  that  however 
dispersed  and  depressed  his  nation  were,  they  never  n*^ 
lected  to  have  exact  genealogical  tables  prepared  from 
authentic  documents  which  were  kept  at  Jerusalem. 
Since,  however,  their  destruction  as  a  nation  by  the 
Romans,  all  their  tables  of  descent  seem  to  have  been 
lost ;  and  even  the  Levites,  who  are  still  distiDgaL'hfd 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  the  exercise  of  special, 
honorary,  religious  ftinctions,  are  known  as  such  oolj 
by  being  acknowledged  as  descendants  of  parents  «bo 
exercised  the  same.  The  inequalities  of  rank  and  right 
which  prevailed  during  the  Middle  Ages  made  geoeaiogi- 
cal  inquiries  highly  important,  and  it  was  then  thst 
researcnes  of  this  kind  assumed  the  form  of  a  •cit'Dce, 
which  became  closely  connected  with  heraldry,  {q.  f^ 
Very  little  critical  care,  however,  was  usually  caiplored 
in  such  cases,  the  chief  object  being  to  trace  the  ori^o 
of  families  into  the  remotest  antiquity.  Attempts  to 
carry  this  to  an  absurd  length  are  frequently  manifested 
in  the  earlier  genealogical  works.  Critical  geneaii^d<:al 
studies  were  not  begun  before  the  17  th  century.  Oeos- 
alogical  accounts  are  not  only  interesting  to  persons 
who  feel  a  more  or  less  natural  curiosity  abont  tfadr 
ancestors,  but  are  also  useful  to  the  historian,  as  elnddst- 
ing  the  often  complicated  relations  of  dynasties,  fsmilir^ 
clitims,  and  controversies  of  successions,  Ac  They  are 
also  of  importance  in  legal  cases  concerning  cUimt  of 
inheritance ;  and,  indeed,  are  indispensable  in  8t«tes  in 
which  the  enjojrment  of  certain  rights  is  made  to  depend 
npon  lineage  or  descent.  A  genealogy,  or  lioesg«,  i*^ 
frequently  represented  in  the  form  of  a  tree  {arbor  em- 
sanguinitalis),  giving  a  distinct  view  of  the  varioos 
branches  of  the  family,  and  the  degrees  of  descent  fmm 
the  common  progenitor,  who  is  generally  represented 
in  the  root  or  stem.  Genealogical  tables  are  either  de- 
scending or  ascending.  The  former  are  chiefly  need  in 
historical  records,  presenting  the  descendants  of  a  cer- 
tain person  in  the  order  of  procreation ;  the  Utter,  in 
documents  of  nobility,  serving  to  show  the  claims  of  say 
man  or  family  to  the  titles  of  paternal  and  maternal  an- 
cestors. Sometimes  both  forms  are  used  tc^ether.  Per- 
sons descended  one  from  another  snccessively,  form  a  di- 
rect line ;  those  descended  from  a  common  progenitor, 
but  not  one  fW)m  another,  a  collateral  line:  Iheoullat- 
eral  line  embraces  the  agnates,  or  the  kindred  on  ths 
father's  side,  and  the  cognates,  or  kindred  on  the  mother's 
side. 

CN^nenrantiilet  Rl^er,  in  New  Fork,  enters  the 
Chenango  River  in  Chenango  co. 

Gen'era,  n.  pi.  ot  genus.    See  Gejcto. 

Cton'erable,  a.  X^*"'*  *^*"  ^^  generabilis ;  flpom  gmi- 
rare,  to  beget]    That  may  be  begotten  or  produced. 

CKen'eral*  a.  [Fr.  gSniral ;  Lat  gmeraUst  from  pfnM, 
a  kind,  from  gignere,  to  produce.]  Relating  to  a  whole 
class  or  order ;  comprehending  many  species  of  indi- 
viduals. —  Not  special  or  particular  ;  not  restraine*!  or 
limited  to  a  particular  import;  not  specific;  public ; 
common;   relating  to    or^ ^mw ehfi^ing  ths  entire 
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PRECIOUS  GEMS  AS  THEY  ARE  FOUND. 

1  TOURMALINE  (New  York). 

2  TOURMALINE  (Ural). 
8  CHRY80PRASE. 

4  EBfERALD  (Peru). 

6  CHRYSOBERYL  (Uiml). 

6  TURQUOISE. 

7  DIAMOND. 

8  SPINEL  RUBY. 

9  GARNET. 

10  TOPAZ  (Ural). 

U  AQUAMARINE  (Ural) 

12  LAPIS-LAZULL 

13  BLOODSTONE. 

14  TOPAZ  (BrazU), 

15  OPAL. 

16  AMETHYST. 
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conmanf  ty.  —  Common  to  many  or  to  the  greatet t  nnm- 
bcT ;  nut  directed  to  u  tingle  object ;  common  to  the 
Thole;  extensive  though  not  univerwil;  usual. 

—This  word,  when  attached  to  the  name  of  an  officer, 
usually  denote*  superiority,  superintendence,  or  the 
concentrated  command  of  a  large  sphere  of  duty;  as, 
poAtmanter-jTmcrai  ;  director^j^en^rai,  Ac. 

0«n'er»l,  n.  The  wliole,  without  descending  to  par- 
ticular* ;  the  total ;  that  which  comprehends  all,  or  the 
ciiief  part. 

"  la  pftrtioaiars  oar  kDowtodfS  begias,  sad  so  ipresd*  ItMlf  bj 
<<pwt  to  g«Uf$rml»."  '—  Ltek: 

(Ecel.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  supreme 
head,  under  the  Pope,  of  the  agg^gated  communitieti 
throughout  Christendom  belonging  to  a  religious  order; 
ss,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits. 

(MiL)  Id  oar  army,  the  name  of  the  highest  military 
nok  that  can  be  conferred  on  officers.  Oeneral  offlcerH 
sre  of  four  grades  —  general,  lieutenant-general,  mi^^^r- 
fr^neral,  and  brigadier-general.  The  title  seems  to  have 
orifcinated  in  France  about  1450,  when  John,  Count  de 
Dnnois,  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  Frenchforces, 
or  commander-in-chief,  repreeenting  the  sovereign,  who 
had  delegated  to  his  lieutenAnt-general  the  performance 
of  the  duties  that  would  otherwise  have  devolved  upon 
himself  as  actual  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies.  The 
title  came  into  use  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
TIIL,  when  the  appellation  of  capiain-genfral  was  given 
to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces,  instead 
of  that  of  lord-marshal  of  EngUnd.  From  that  period 
the  title  of  general,  lioth  alone  and  distinguished  by 
▼arioQS  prefixes;,  has  been  preserved  in  the  British  ier- 
Tice,  ss  in  almost  all  the  European  armies. 
^Hr.giniraU.]  (MU.)  A  beat  of  the  drum  ferring  as 
tfigual  to  an  entire  army. 
M  ffemeraL  For  the  most  part :  generally. 
C}eii«rAlto'aiiitO«  n.  [It.;  Fr.  g^^raUisinu.]  The 
chief  commander  of  an  army  or  military  force ;  espe- 
cinlly,  the  commander  of  an  army  of  two  or  more  grand 
divinons,  each  under  command  of  a  separate  general. 
**  ileisadsr  was  yaTal<—<io  of  OfMoe."— Ar  T.  Brornnt. 
GCMCnU  IflSOe,  n.  (Law.)  A  plea  which  thwarts  or 
denies  at  once  the  whole  declaration  of  the  pUintiff, 
viibont  offering  any  special  matter  whereby  to  evade 
it;  ss  in  action  for  wrong,  "not  guilty,"  or  for  debt, 
*  Dot  indebted."  They  are  called  the  general  issue  be- 
cAQse,  by  importing  a  general  and  absolute  denial  of 
vbat  is  alleged  in  tne  declaration,  they  amount  at  once 
to  sn  issue,  by  which  is  meant  a  fact  affirmed  on  one 
ride  and  denied  on  the  other. 
Generarity,  n.  [Fr.  giniraliU;  Lat.  aeneralitat.'] 
8Ute  of  being  generator  quality  of  inclncUng  species, 
kinds, or  particulars.  —  The  main  body ;  the  bulk;  the 
nuOor  part;  as,  the  ^* generality  of  mankind."  (Additon.) 
—That  whkh  is  general ;  that  which  is  other  than  spe- 
cial ;  a  general  or  vague  statement,  condition,  or  phrase. 
"  Lei  a*  imeukd  from  gnttraUtim  to  partieolara."— Xaatfor. 
Oea'Mrailsablc*  a.    That  may  be  gcneralixed,  or 

brought  under  a  general  head,  rule,  or  system. 
Cl«««i«ltBia'tion,  n,     [Fr.  g^niralisation.]    Act  of 
making  general ;  act  of  reducing  particulars  to  generals 
or  to  their  genera. 

**  Owuftosrtoa  Is  odlv  tb«  appreheasion  of  one  la  the  msov." 
atr  r.  BamUton. 
{Logic.)  The  act  of  comprehending  under  a  common 
name  several  objects,  agreeing  in  some  point  which  we 
abstract  from  each  of  th«»m,  and  which  that  common 
name  serves  to  indicate.  When  we  contemplate  several 
objects  resembling  each  other  in  some  part  of  their  na- 
tive, we  can,  by  attending  to  that  part  alone,  assign 
them  one  common  name,  which  will  exprees  or  stand 
for  them  all  as  far  as  they  agree,  and  this  Is  what  is 
called  generalisation.  Another  kind  of  generalisation 
is  from  observing  that,  when  two  or  more  objects  have 
certain  things  or  properties  in  common,  that  therefore 
they  have  others  also  in  common,  as  where  Newton, 
ftom  the  fall  of  an  apple,  discovered  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion.  In  this  process  of  generalizing  there  is  involved 
a  principle  which  experience  does  not  furnish,  by  which 
ws  afBnn  not  only  that  all  heavy  bodies  which  have 
been  observed  graviute,  but  that  all  heary  bodies, 
whether  they  have  been  obsenred  or  not,  do  so.  In  this 
there  is  impUed  a  belief  that  there  exists  a  certain  order 
in  nature,  and  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
Buae  substances  will  present  the  same  phenomena. 
See  IxiMxrnoN,  CLAMincAno!*. 
Ck«>raUji«,  V.  a.  [Fr.  g4nirali*er.'\  To  make  general, 
or  common  to  a  number.  —  To  extend  fh>m  particulars 
or  fpscies  to  genera. 

**  Whaa  a  fket  Is  ««a«ral(Md,  oar  diseoatsnt  la  qaieted." 
atr  W.MamiUon. 
~-To  rsdnce,  as  particulars  to  generals  or  to  their  genui ; 

*»^U}gmeraUze  a  conclusion  fh>m  deductions. 
— e.  n.  To  form  chuMes  or  cenera  ;  to  "view  generally  and 

comprehensively  in  relation  to  classes. 
^B  cnklly,  cuiv.  In  general ;  extensively,  though  not 
QQiTenally ;  most  fluently ;  commonly ;  usually ;  as, 
be  is  genmiUp  behind  time.  —Chiefly ;  principally ;  in 
the  main ;  in  the  whole  taken  together ;  without  detail. 
Cl«a'cralnc«s«  n.    State  or  quality  of  being  general, 
but  not  uoivvraal ;  frequency ;  commonness ;  as,  **  the 
^f^fr  tln^u  of  the  cause.   —  Sidney. 
Cie»>ra|<ililp,  n.  Rank,  office,  or  station  of  a  general. 
—Exercise  or  practice  of  the  official  functions  of  a  gen- 
wal ;  as,  the  campnlgn  was  carried  on  under  his  general- 
<^-  ~  Military  skill  and  conduct  of  a  military  general 
offlcer;  as.  he  showed  able  pen^ra^i/kip. 
ttea'eraltjr,  f«.  Generality ;  totality,  (ft.) 
CICB'eral  Way^ne,  in  P^^meylcama,  a  village  of  Mont- 
IMMI7C0.   Ita  poft^Aoe  is  AcADKMT. 


Oeu'erantyfi.  [LbA.  generans,  genero.  See  QurBftATt.] 
That  which  generates ;  the  power  or  principle  that  pro- 
duces. 

(Ofom.)  A  point,  line,  or  surface  by  whose  motion 
another  curve  or  surface  is  or  may  be  conceived  to  be 
described  or  defined. 

Cien'erate,  v.  a.    [  Lat.  genero^  generatut'-gentu,  race, 
kind.]    To  beget;  to  procrctUo;  to  propagate;  to  en- 
gender ;  to  prwluce  or  bring  forth  similar  to  the  parent. 
"  TbOM  creatures  wbioh  bcinc  wild  g^neraU  Mldom,   being 
tame,  geueraU  often."  —  Bacon. 

—To  bring  into  life  or  existence ;  to  cause  to  be. 

"  Or  flod  aonis  other  waj  to  generaf  maaJdnd."  —  MiUon, 

— ^To  cause ;  to  originate ;  to  produce. 

Cton^ratlnar  surface,  n.  {SUam-engine.)  Tho heat- 
ing surface  ot  a  boiler,  or  that  on  which  beat  is  applied 
to  generate  steam. 

Cienera'tton,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  ^eneratio.]  Act  of 
generating  or  of  begetting ;  procreation ;  propagation. — 
Production;  formation;  as,  the  generation  of  sounds, 
heat,  kc.  —  A  single  succession  in  natural  descent,  as 
the  children  of  the  same  parents;  hence,  an  ago;  the 
people  of  the  same  period,  or  living  at  the  same  time ; 
a  series  of  children  or  descendants  from  the  same  stock. 
"  jtU  geturatiofit  and  ages  of  the  Christian  Choroh."  —Hooker. 

—A  family;  race;  kind;  breed;  stock. 

"Y'areadog. — 
Thy  mother's  of  mj  goneratUm;  what's  she,  if  I  be  a  dog  7"  Skak$. 

(G'om.)  The  formation  or  production  of  a  geometrical 
figure. 

{Fhytiol.)    See  Phtbioloot  and  RspftODuonoy. 

Alternation  ^f  generation.  (I^ytioL)  A  term  applied 
by  Prof.  Steenstrup  to  a  series  of  phenomena  connected 
with  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals.  In  their  development  from  the  oTum  to  the 
adult  state,  a  large  number  of  these  beings  not  only 
pass  through  Tarious  stages,  as  exemplified  in  the  Insect 
tribe,  but  also  possess  the  power  of  multiplying  them- 
selves at  certain  periods  of  their  growth.  The  animals 
which  exhibit  this  peculiarity  have  been  called  nurget, 
and  the  phenomenon  has  been  particularly  obsenred 
in  the  AcephaUe,  JSntoaoa^  Folymferte^  Salpm^  and 
VorticeU*.  In  the  translation  of  Prof.  Steenstrup's 
work  by  the  Ray  Society,  the  alternation  of  generations 
is  fully  described.  The  mode  of  development  by  means 
of  **  nurses,"  or  intermediate  generations,  is  shown  to  bo 
an  ordinary  phenomenon  in  nature.  **Tbe  circum- 
stance," he  observes,  **  of  an  animal  giving  birth  to  a 
ftrogeny  permanently  dissimilar  to  its  parent,  but  which 
tself  produces  a  new  generation,  which  either  itself  or 
in  its  ofbpring  returns  to  the  form  of  the  parent  ani- 
mal, is  a  phenomenon  not  confined  to  a  single  class  or 
series  of  animals ;  the  vertebrate  class  is  thu  only  one 
in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  observed.  It  would  con- 
sequently appear  that  there  is  something  intrinsic  in 
this  mode  of  development,  and  that  it  occurs,  as  it  were, 
with  a  certain  necessity ;  on  which  account  it  will  un- 
doubtedly soon  be  recognized  to  a  greater  extent  and 
more  generally.  If  the  whole  system  of  development 
by  means  of**  nursing"  generations  l>e  collected  and  re- 
garded in  one  view,  it  appears,  as  the  essential  feature 
in  this  course  of  development,  that  the  species  is  not 
fully  represented  iu  the  solitaiy,  full-grown,  fertile  in- 
dividuals of  both  sexes,  nor  in  their  development ;  but 
that  to  complete  their  representation,  supplementary 
individuals,  as  it  wore,  of  one  or  of  several  precedent 
generations  are  necessary.  The  greatest  incomplete- 
ness and  the  highest  degree  of  mutual  dependence  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  Oampanularias  and  similar  polypes, 
in  which  the  generations  repreeenting  tlie  unity  of  the 
species  are  very  unlike  each  other,  and  in  which  all  the 
individuals  are  fused  Into  an  outward  unity,  or  into  a 
set  of  polypes. . . .  They  exist  organically  connected  with 
each  other,  and  are  normally  free  only  in  their  first 

generation,  and,  indeed,  only  in  their  earliest  stage  of 
evelopment,  and  only  for  a  short  time ;  since  the  fVee- 
swimming  ciliated  embryo  swims  about  In  the  water  at 
most  for  jomo  hours,  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  place  fur 
the  foundation  of  a  new  polype-stem.  In  the  Cbryn«, 
claviform  polypes,  the  organic  connection  between  the 
individuals  and  generations  is  rather  more  lax;  the  per^ 
feet  gemmiparous  or  ovigerous  individuals  are  usually 
quite  free,  often  even  at  an  early  age ;  so  that  they  do 
not  attain  their  full  development  until  after  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  **  nursing"  generations.  In  the  Medium 
and  Scalpte.  the  generations  which  are  connected  together 
into  one  whole  become  more  like  each  other."  Among 
the  Entoma^  similar  attempts  at  becoming  f^ee  and  ac- 
complishing a  perfect  growth  are  also  described.  The 
development  of  animals  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
water,  but  to  tne  air,  also  presents  similar  phenomena, 
but  in  a  still  higher  and  more  free  stage.  The  propaga- 
tion of  the  Aphides  through  a  series  of  generations  has 
been  long  known.  In  the  spring,  a  generation  is  pro- 
duced from  the  ova,  which  grows  and  is  metamorphosed, 
and,  without  a  previous  fertilization,  gives  birth  to  a 
new  generation,  and  this  again  to  a  third ;  and  so  on  for 
ten  or  twelve  weeks ;  so  that  In  certain  species  which 
have  been  observed  nine  such  changes  hare  been  noted. 
At  iHst  there  ocrurs  a  generation  consisting  of  males 
and  females,  the  former  of  which,  after  their  metamor- 
phosis, are  usually  winge<l;  fertilisation  and  thedeposi- 
tion  of  eggs  take  place,  and  the  long  series  of  genera- 
tions recommences  in  the  next  year  and  in  the  same 
order.  Some  advaniagu  lu  loud  getting  in  the  partly 
developed  state  may  cause  this  phenomenon.  See 
Altkrmatio.**  or  Gcxcil^tiom. 
Oen'erailTe,  a.  [Ur.  g^ntnUif.]  Having  the  power 
of  generating  or  proiiagating  its  own  species ;  having 
the  power  of  producing ;  as,  **  the  gmteratiee  faculty.** 


Gen'erator,  n.    [Lat.;  Fr.  giniralew.']    He  or  that 
which  generates,  or  which  begets,  causes,  or  produces. 
{Steam-engine.)    A  vessel  for  generating  steam. 
( Jfttf.^  The  principal  sound  or  sounds  by  which  others 


are  produced.    (2H>metimes  called  generating-Ume.) 
Oeii^eratrlx,n.    [Ut.l    {Qeum.)   That  which  gi 
-        "  '  did. 


ates  a  line,  surface,  or  soli 


gener- 


Gener'lc,  Gener'leal,  a.   [Fr.  ginMque.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  a  genus  or  kind;  comprehending  the 
genus;  as,  a  generic  name.  —  Comprehensive  in  a  high 
egree. 

Gener'ieall  J,  adv.  With  regard  to  a  genus,  as  dis* 
tinct  from  a  species;  as,  two  plants  generically  allied. 

Gener'Icalneaa,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  generic. 

tienerlflca'tton,  n.  Art,  act,  or  process  of  making 
general,  or  generalizing. 

tieneroslty,  n.  [Fr.  glnirotiU;  Lat.  generotitat.] 
Quality  of  being  generous ;  nobleness  of  soul ;  magiut- 
nimity ;  a  disposition  to  give  liberally  or  to  bestow  favors. 

—Munificence;  open-handedness ;  bounty;  liberality  in 
bestowing;  as,  an  act  ot  generosity. 

GeneroM'tee  Creek,  in  &  QxroHna^  enters  the  Sa- 
vannah River  in  Anderson  district. 

Gen'erona,  a.  [¥t.  gfn^reux ;  Lat.  generosus—genuSf 
race,  descent,  high  or  noble  birth.]  >oble;  honorable; 
magnanimous;  openhearted. 

"Such  was  Rowwmmon,  not  more  leam'd  than  ^mmI, 
With  manntra  pta'roiM  aa  his  noble  blood. "--/VP«. 

—Liberal;  bountiful;  munificent;  open-handed;  bonn- 
teous;  free  to  give;  beneficent;  as,  a  yencrotu  master. 

— Strong;  enlivening;  full  of  rigor  and  spirit;  exciting 
and  exhilarating  the  body ;  as,  generous  wine. 

— Abundant ;  plenteous;  characterized  by  generosity ;  as, 
he  keeps  a  generous  table. 

— Courageous ;  full  of  life  and  mettle ;  sprightly. 

"His  op'nlng  hoonds  ...  a  generout  pmek/'—AddUon. 

C^n'eroiisljr.  adv.  Honorably;  nobly;  magnani- 
mously;  liberally;  munificently. 

tien'eroiisneas,  n.   Quality  of  being  generous ;  no- 
bleness of  mind ;  magnanimity. 
"  Tlie  overflowing  gonsroumtie^s  of  the  divine  nators."— Cblf(«r. 

—Generosity;  open-bandedneas;  munificence;  liberality; 
bonntifulneas. 

Ctoneaee',  in  Obl^omio,  a  post-office  of  Plumas  oo. 

Oenesee'  {jem  e  ss/),  in  Michigan,  an  E.  central  co.; 
area,  about  640  m.  Rivers.  Flint  and  Shutwaasee  rivers, 
and  the  Thread  and  Kearsley  creeks,  amrfaee,  hUly; 
soil,  fertile.     Cb».  Flint.    Pop.  (18M)  40,653. 

—A  township  of  the  above  co. 

Oene«ee%  in  Mutnesota,  a  village  of  Kandiyohi  co., 
about  16  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Foieet  City. 

Ctoneaee',  in  Nevada,  a  villagt  and  mining  district  of 
Douglas  CO.,  on  the  R.  side  of  Carson  Valley,  opposite 
Genoa. 

Ctonesee',  in  New  York,  a  W.  co. ;  orao,  about  600  sq.  m. 
Biven.  Towanda,  Allen's,  and  Oak  Orchard  creeks. 
Sar/aes,  undulating;  soO,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  lime- 
stone.    Cap.  BaUvia.    Pi>p.  (1890)  33,265. 

—A  township  of  Allegany  co. 

Oenesee',  in  Pntnvylroaia,  a  township  of  Potter  oo. 

—A  poet-office  of  Potter  co. 

Oenesee',  in  fPti.,  post-township  of  Waukesha  co. 

Oeneaee'  Depot,  in  (Kisooastu,  a  postrvlllage  of  Wau- 
kesha CO.,  about  28  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Milwaukee. 

Ctonesee'  Fall*,  or  Pobtaoktillb,  in  Aeu^  York,  a 
village  of  Genesee  Falls  township,  Wvoming  co.,  on  the 
Genesee  river,  about  60  m.  EjS.E.  of  Buf&do.  The  river 
at  this  place  flows  between  almost  perpendicular  walls 
about  4U0  feet  In  height,  and  has  seveml  fine  falls  of 
from  60  to  1 10  feet  each.  The  stream  is  here  spanned 
by  the  famous  **  Portage  bridge." 

C(ene«ee'  Grove,  in  lUinoU,  a  village  of  Whlteddes 
CO.,  about  94  m.  N.  bv  W.  of  Peoria. 

C(ene»ee'  Rtver.  in  PemuylvatUa  and  New  York,  rises 
in  the  N.  part  of  Potter  co.  in  the  former  State,  and 
enters  New  York  in  Allegany  co.;  thence  fiowing  a 
general  N.R.  and  N.  course  through  Wyoming,  Living- 
ston, and  Monroe  cos.,  it  enters  Lake  Ontario  near 
Charlotte,  about  7  miles  below  Rochester,  aAer  a  course 
of  about  145  m.  The  O.  R.  is  not  only  notable  for  the 
Taried  and  romantic  character  of  its  scenery,  but  is  also 
famous  for  ita  extraordinary  falls.  Of  these  falls,  which 
are  five  in  number,  three  occurring  within  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Portage, 
about  90  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  respec- 
tively 60,  90  and  110  ft  high.  The  other  two,  the  one 
occurring  immediately  above  Rochester,  and  the  other 
about  3  m.  below  that  city,  are  both  of  about  100  feet 

Cteneae'o.  in  lUinois,  a  city  of  Henry  co^  on  the  C,  R. 
I.  A  P.  R.R.,  23  m.  E.  of  Rock  Island ;  has  some  manu« 
fiu;toriea,  and  is  seat  of  Northwestern  Normal  College. 
Ajp.  (1897)  about  3,560. 

Oenese'o,  in  ioisa,  a  township  of  Cerro  Qordo  co. 

— ^A  post-township  of  Tama  oo. 

Genese'o,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township, 
ospital  of  Livingston  co.,  on  the  Genesee  river,  about 
aft  m.  8JB.W.  of  Bochsster.    Fop.  of  village  ( 1890)  2,286. 

Oen'eats,  n.  [Or.,  from  gennao,  to  beget,  to  procreate, 
to  bring  forth.]  Act  of  producing;  generation;  birth; 
creation. 

—A  theoretical  description  of  the  origin  of  anything. 
(Oeom.)  Same  as  GiKBftATiON,  9.  r. 
{Script.)  The  name  given  to  the  first  book  of  the 
Bible,  on  account  of  its  containing  a  narrative  of  the 
generation  or  production  of  all  things.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  Bereshith  ("in  the  beginning"),  fW)m  its  com- 
mencing with  that  word.  Ita  history  goes  back  to  the 
verv  earliest  ages  of  the  human  race,  and  extends  over 
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theerefttion,  the  foil  of  man,  the  settlemtnti,  gen««logiet, 
arta,  religion,  corruption,  and  deatmction  of  the  ante- 
diluTian  world ;  of  the  repeopUng  and  diviaion  of  the 
earth,  the  dispersion  of  its  inUabltantM,  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
Ac.  It  is  divided  into  two  main  parts, — one  tmiveraal 
and  one  special ;  the  former  being  the  ancient  history 
of  the  whole  human  race,  contained  in  chapters  i.-xl., 
the  latter  the  early  historv  of  the  children  of  Israel 
(xii.-l.).  There  are  some  critics  who  maintain  that  this 
book  was  not  written  by  Moses;  and  there  are  certainly 
some  passages  of  it  that  must  have  been  written  by 
some  one  after  his  death,  as  they  refer  to  subitequent 
events ;  but  that  the  book  as  a  whole  was  written  by 
Moses,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  Much  ingenious 
speculation  has  been  expended  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mosee  was  made  aware  of  what  luul  taken  place 
so  many  centuries  before  his  own  time.  According  tu 
some,  the  different  events  recorded  in  the  book  wcru 
divinely  revealed  to  him ;  others  bold  thHt  he  ncqnlred 
his  knowledge  of  them  by  tradition ;  uud  a  third  claiM, 
that  he  obtained  it  from  old  documents.  (Regarding 
the  various  sut^ects  of  controversy  in  this  book,  see 
C&BATi02f,  DcLOGB,  Ac.)  Tho  authenticity  of  Genesis 
was  distinctly  recognized  by  Christ ;  and  passages  from 
it  are  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  twenty-seven  times 
literally,  and  thirty-eight  times  substantially. 

Gen'et,  n.  [Fr.l  A  small  horse. — See  Jexnet. 

^Fr.  geneUe.'t  {Zo&l.)  A  carnivorous  animal,  belonging 
to  the  family  Yivtrridm.  It  has  a  very  beautiful  suit 
fur,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  cat,  but  is  of  a 
lunger  form,  with  a  sharp,  pointed  snout,  upright  ears 
slightly  pointed,  and  very  long  tail.  The  color  of  the 
O.  is  usually  a  pale  reddbh-gray,  the  sides  of  the  body 
being  spotted  with  bluck,  and  a  dark  line  running  along 
tho  back,  where  the  hair,  being  longer  than  on  the 
other  parts,  resembles  a  slight  mane;  the  muzzle  is 
dusky ;  beneath  each  eye  is  a  white  Bi>ot ;  the  cheeks, 
sides  of  the 
neck,  and  the 
limbs,  are  spot- 
ted in  a  propor- 
tionally small- 
er pattern  than 
the  body;  and 
the  tail  is 
marked  with 
black  and 
white  rings. 
Easily  tamed, 
and  of  a  mild 
disposition,  the 
&.,  at  Constantinople  and  various  other  paris  of  the 
East,  is  domeeticatHl  like  the  cat,  and  is  said  to  be 
equally,  if  not  more,  serviceable  in  clearing  houses  of 
rats  and  other  vermin.  It  is  a  native  of  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  also  occasion^ly  found  in  Spain ; 
but  though  it  requires  a  warm  climate  for  its  subsistence 
and  propagation,  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  India  or 
any  part  of  Africa.  This  animal,  like  the  civet,  produces 
an  agreeable  perfume ;  it  is,  however,  less  powerful,  and 
its  scent  mucn  sooner  evaporates. 

Oenef,  Ctonette',  n.  Cat^kin  made  into  mulls,  tip- 
pets, &c. 

Oeneth'liac,  Oenetbli'iical,  a.  [Or.  gmeUiliakoi 
— getidhle,  birth,  race,  descent, — ginomai,  to  be  boni.j 
Pertaining  to  nativities  as  calculated  by  astrologers. 

— n.  One  who  calculates  nativities;  an  astrologer. 

(Poet.)  An  ode  or  other  short  poem  composed  in  honor 
of  the  birth  of  an  individual. 

Oeneth'ltaes,  n.  ting.  The  science  of  casting  nativities. 

C^enethllaroary,  n.  [Qr.  gemUUialogia.}  Act  or  art 
of  casting  nativities:  astrology. 

Clenei'ic,  Oenei'lcal,  a.   [Or.  gmnetikog,  fit  for  be- 

f getting,  from  gmnao^  to  beget.  See  Qsresis.J  Pertaiu- 
ng  to  the  origin  of  a  thing,  or  Its  mode  of  production. 

Clene'va,  (Canton  of,)  the  smallest  auiton  of  Swit- 
zerland, nt  the  S.W.  extremity  of  which,  and  of  the  lake 
which  bears  its  name,  it  is  situated,  having  N.  the  canton 
Voud,  E.  and  S.  Savoy,  and  W.  Franco ;  area,  913  sq.  m. 
This  canton,  which  ranks  22d  in  the  Confederation,  is 
composed  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  republic  of 
Geneva,  together  with  some  communes  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Savoy  and  France,  annexed  to  it  in  1816.  Surface., 
flat,  or  but  sliKbtly  uneven,  beinK  enclosed  between  the 
Jura  Mountains  on  the  N.W..  and  some  Alpine  ranges 
in  tlie  opuosite  dirwtion.  Riven.  Bhoue  nnd  Arve. 
Clim.  Mild.  Soil,  tolerably  fertile,  but  not  producing 
ri«\fflcient  crops  for  home  consumption.  Tlie  canton 
furnislies  a  contingent  of  880  men  to  the  army  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.    Oip.  Geneva.    i\>i>.  (1895)  111,640. 

Genk'va,  the  most  populous  city  of  Switzerland,  and  cap. 
of  above  canton,  situated  in  a  picturesque  country, 
abounding  in  the  most  enchanting  and  magnificent 
prospects,  at  tho  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
Kl  m.  S.W.  of  Berne,  and  70  N.E.  by  E.  of  Lyons.  The 
Rhone  divides  O.  into  three  parts, — the  city  on  the 
r:gbt  bank,  the  quarter  of  St.  Gervals  on  the  left,  and 
the  island  between  them,  enclosed  by  two  arms  of  the 
river.  The  city,  or  upper  town,  is  the  largest  portion, 
and  is  in  part  built  on  an  eminence,  rising  to  nearly  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  lU  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  steep;  but  many  of  its  private  edifices  are 
good.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  residences  of 
the  burKher  aristocracy.  The  lower  ^•wn,  or  quarter 
of  St.  Gervals,  is  the  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity, 
and  has  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses.  The  island  is 
upwards  of  a  furlonjc  in  length,  by  abt.  200  feet  broad, 
and  connected  with  the  other  quarters  by  several  bridges. 
Of  late  years,  an  entirely  new  quarter  lias  sprung  up  on 
the  right  bonk  of  the  Rhone,  called  the  Quartitrt  des 


Btrguu^  difpUying  a  hmndiome  ftt>ntage  of  tall  hoiiMt, 
among  which  is  the  Hotel  det  Beraua,  lined  with  a 
broad  and  fine  quay  towards  the  lake.  The  unsightly 
houses  that  formerly  lined  the  outfgin  of  the  lake  in 
the  lower  town  have  been  modernized  and  beautified ; 
and  a  broad  belt  of  land  has  been  gained  from  the  water 
to  form  a  quay.  This  Is  connected  with  the  (iuai  de* 
Bergue*  on  the  opposite  bank  by  a  handsome  suspension- 
bridge;  and  another  bridge,  c«>nimunicMting  with  a  small 
islaud  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone  leaves  the 
lake,  is  ornamented  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Rousseau. 
Q.  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  ramparts  and 
bastions,  constructed  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 
These  are  of  little  use  as  fortifications,  the  city  being 
commanded  by  ac^laceut  bei^^ts, —  but  they  serve  as 
public  promenades ;  and  suspension-bridges  have  been 
thrown  over  them  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
the  ci^  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  cathedral, 
or  Church  of  St.  HAter,occtipies  a  conspicuous  situation, 
and  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
11th  cent.  Among  public  edifices  are  the  new  theatre, 
cost  $1,000,000;  the  monument  erected  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  died  here,  leaving  his  fortune  to  the  city 
of  &.,  realizing  17,000,000  francs,  out  of  this  the  monu- 
ment and  opera  house  wore  erected  In  1879 ;  town-hall, 
a  Gallery  of  Paintings,  a  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(containing  the  collections  of  Saussnre,  Bron^niart,  Be 
CandoUe,  and  Necker),  and  the  academy  founded  by 
Calvin,  with  foculties  of  Jurisprudence,  theology,  natural 
science,  and  literature,  and  a  library  of  40,U00  vols.  O. 
has,be8ides,  numerous  literary,  scientific,  and  educational 
institutions.  Manuf.  The  principal  source  of  the  pros- 
perity of  this  city  lies  in  its  manufactures  of  watches. 
Jewelry,  musical  boxes,  and  objects  of  vtr<6,  Ac.  The 
number  of  working  watch-makers  and  Jewellers  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  0,000;  and  the  numl>er  of  watches 
annually  made  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  70,000, — and 
of  these  at  least  60,000  are  of  gold.  In  watch-making 
and  lewelry,  it  is  also  estimated  that  between  70,000 
and  80,000  oz.  of  gold,  and  about  60,000  oz.  of  silver,  are 
used  yearly.  The  other  industrial  arts  in  operation 
here  comprise  combs,  carriages,  saddlery,  agricultural 
implements,  hardware,  tools,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  musical 
and  philosophical  instruments,  printing-t^pes,  Ac.  Li- 
thography and  engraving  is  also  extensively  engaged  in. 
O.  is  the  seat  of  the  council  of  state,  the  siipronio  court 
of  Justice  for  the  canton,  a  court  of  api>oals,  and  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  Pop.  (1893)  78,777 ;  with  suliurbs, 
96,441.-— O.  is  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned  by  Caesar 
{De  BeUo  GaUieo,  1.  {6.)  In  426  it  was  taken  by  tho 
Burgundiana,  and  became  their  capital.  It  afterward 
belonged  successively  to  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Franks, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  and  the 
second  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter, 
it  fell  under  the  sole  dominion  of  its  bishops,  between 
whom  and  the  counts  of  Genevols,  in  Savoy,  there  ex- 
isted incessant  contests  for  its  possession.  At  the  Refor- 
mation, the  bishop  was  expelled,  and  the  city,  with  its 
territory,  became  a  republic.  Calvin  having  sought  re- 
fuge in  G.  in  1636,  was  solicited  to  settle  there,  and  was 
subsequently  raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state, 
which  he  in  a  great  measure  governed  for  23  years, 
with  a  severity  and  strictness  that  impressed  deep  and 
abiding  traces  on  its  Jurisprudence  and  manners.  In 
1782,  owing  to  internal  dissensions,  O.  was  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Berne.  In  1798  it 
was  taken  by  tho  French  revolutionary  forces,  and  sub- 
sequently became  the  cap.  of  the  dept.  Leman.  It  was, 
with  its  territory,  united  to  Switzerland  as  an  indepen- 
dent canton  in  1814.  Few  cities  have  produced  more 
eminent  individuals.  Among  others  may  be  specified 
Konsseau,  Cosaulion  the  critic,  Lefort  (the  friend  of 
Peter  the  Great),  Necker  and  his  daughter,  Madame  de 
StaSI,  the  naturalists  Saussure,  Deluc,  Bonnet,  and  Ju- 
rine,  De  Gandolle  and  Iluber,  the  ])hilosopher  Abauzit, 
J.  B.  Say  the  political  economist,  and  Sismoudi  the  his- 
torian. In  1872,  the  Alabama  Question  was  settled  at 
a  convention  held  here. 
Ciene'va,  (Ijake  off,)  or  Lakb  Limak.  [Ger.  Genfer  See, 
auc.  Lacu*  Lf.manut.]  The  largest  lake  of  Switzerland, 
near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  which  country  it  is  situated. 
It  has  N.,  B.,and  S.E.  the  canton  of  Vaud  or  Leman  ; 
S.W.  that  of  (Geneva ;  and  S.  Savoy.  It  fills  up  the  lower 
portion  of  an  extensive  valley  enclosed  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Jnra.  It  is  crescent-shaped,  the  convexity 
being  directed  N.N.W.  and  the  horns  facing  S.S.K.  Its 
greatest  length — a  curved  line  passing  through  its  cen- 
tre from  Geneva  at  Its  W.  extremity  to  Villenenve  at 
iU  E.  — is  abt.  46  m.;  but  along  its  N.  shore  the  dis- 
tance from  end  to  end  is  abt.  65  m.,  while  along  its  S.  it 
is  no  more  than  abt.  40  m.  Its  breadth  varies  from  1  to 
0  m. ;  its  area  is  estimated  at  abt.  240  sq.  m.  Its  greatest 
depth,  near  Meillerie,  towards  its  £.  extremity,  is  said 
to  be  1.012  (950  Kr.)  ft.;  its  level  is  abt.  1,200  ft  above 
that  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  dirided,  in  common 
parlance,  into  the  Great  nnd  LitHe  lake;  the  latter 
is  more  exclusively  called  the  LaJct  of  Geneva,  and  ex- 
tends from  that  city  for  a  distance  of  14  m.,  but  with 
a  breadth  never  more  than  3^^  m.,  to  Point  dTroire; 
beyond  which  Lake  Leman  widens  considerably.  The 
Rhone  enters  it  near  its  £.  extremity,  bringing  with  it 
so  much  alluvial  soil,  that  considerable  encroachments 
are  continually  made  on  its  upper  end.  Port  Vallais, 
near  \%  m.  distant,  was  formerly  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  the  basin  of  which  Is  said  to  have  originally 
extended  upwards  as  far  as  Bex.  Tlie  Rhone  emerge 
from  the  lake  at  its  S.W.  extremity,  where  its  waters, 
like  those  of  the  lake  itself,  are  extremely  clear,  and  of 
a  deep-blue  color:  circumstances  which  have  been 
often  adverted  to  by  Lord  Byron,  (Childe  Harold,  ill.  s. 
66,  86.)     Lake  Geneva  receives  upwards  of  40  other 


rivert,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Tenoge,  fhna  tbe 
N.,  and  the  Drause.  on  the  side  of  Savoy.  It  aeldoa 
freezes,  and  has  never  been  known  to  be  entirdy  frasen 
over.  It  la  subject  to  a  ainguUr  pheoom««)Oo  called 
the  teieha.  Thia  oonaiats  in  a  sudden  rue  of  its  wateva, 
generally  for  1  or  2  ft,  but  sometimes  as  much  ••  4  co- 
6  ft,  followed  by  an  equally  sudden  fall ;  and  this  ascent 
and  descent  goes  on  alternately,  aometimea  for  aevetal 
hours.  Thla  phenomenon  is  moat  common  In  saatuBMr 
and  In  stormy  weather ;  Its  canse  has  not  be«n  satia&c- 
torily  aacertained ;  but  It  would  aeem  to  depend  on  tbe 
unegnal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  diflfrent 
parts  of  the  lake.  Lake  Geneva  abounds  with  fine  fish, 
lis  banks  are  greatly  celebrated  for  their  pictorcaqne 
beauty  and  anblimlty.  Their  scenery  is  the  noet  im- 
posing at  Its  E.  extremity ;  but  the  whole  of  the  S. 
shore  exhibits  great  boldness  and  grandeur.  Tbe  N. 
shore  Is  of  a  softer  character ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  snr- 
cession  of  low  bills  covered  with  vineyards  and  culti- 
vated lands,  and  interspersed  with  nnmerons  town, 
villages,  and  chateaux.  Nyon,  RoUe,  Morgea,  Onchv, 
(the  port  of  Lausanne),  Tcvay,  Oarens.  and  the  Cbs^s 
of  Chillon.  are  on  the  N.  bonk ;  on  tbe  8.,  or  Savoy 
side,  are  Meillerie,  ThonoH.  and  the  Campagna  JHodati 
in  the  Genevese  territory,  the  residence  of  Rvrrm  in 
1816.  Steamers  ply  daily  upon  the  lake,  which'  la  alao 
encircled  by  a  line  of  railroad. 

Ctone'TA,  in  Atabama^  a  poet-town,  cap.  of  Geneva  ooi 
Pop.  (189U)  637. 

CtoneTa,  in  Georgia,  a  post-ofllce  of  Talbot  co. 

Ctoneva,  in  IlUttoi»,  a  city  of  Kane  co.,  on  C.  A  N.  W. 
R.  R.,  35  m.  W.  of  Chicago;  baa  good  water  power  and 
varied  manuf.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

OcneTA,  in  Indiana,  a  poet-town  of  Adama  co. 

OeneTAf  iu  Jowa,  a  poet-township  of  Franklin  oo. 

0«ne¥a,  in  Ka$t90f,  a  post-village  of  Allen  oo. 

0«ne¥a,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Kalamaaww  oo. 

GeneTa^  in  Min$ie»ota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Freeborn  co.    Pop.  (I89u)  290. 

Geneva*  in  Nebnuka,  a  city,  cap.  of  Fillmore  co^  on  the 
C,  B.  A  Q.  and  F.,  £.  A  M.  V.  R.  Ra.,  GO  m.  W.  S.  W.  of 
Lincoln.  Has  creamery,  cannery,  Ac.,  and  a  fine  trade 
in  fisrm  products.    Pm.  (1897)  about  2,20a 

Geneva,  in  New  York,  a  beautifVil  town  of  Ontario  co, 
at  the  N.  end  of  Seneca  lake,  20  m.  Vf.  of  Auburn ;  has 
a  variety  of  manuf.,  and  is  the  seat  of  Uobart  College 
(P.  £.),  a  State  Agricultural  Experiment  SUtion,  a  fine 
observatory,  Ac.    Pop.  (1897)  about  8,0U0. 

Geneva,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  and  towusiiip  of  Ashtabula 
CO.,  on  L.  S.  A  M.  8.  R.  R.  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Ashtabula. 
Pop.  (1890)  2,194. 

—A  village  of  Fairfield  co.,  32  m.  S.  W.  of  ZanesvillA. 

Geneva,  in  Wiaconain,  a  village  of  Walworth  ou. 

Gene'va,  a.  [Fr.  geHi3rre,  Juniper,  Juniper  berry ;  gin, 
from  Lat.>im^)era«,  the  Juniper-tree.!  A  spirit  distill«d 
from  grain  or  malt  and  flavored  with  Juniper  berri«a. 

Ctone'va  Bajr,  in  Wiacowin,  a  village  of  Walworth 
oo.  about  64  m.  S.  S.  of  Bladisou. 

Ctone'va  Bible,  «.  {bibUog.)  A  copy  of  the  BiUe 
in  Bnglish,  first  printed  at  Geneva  in  1560. 

Gene'va  Lake.  In  ITMcoima,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  in  Walworth  co. ;  area,  about  8  sq.  m. ;  te  a  fomota 
summer  resort  On  iu  N.  shore,  at  Williams  Boy,  is 
located  tho  great  Terkes  Observatory,  coutainiuK  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  world,  completed  iu  May.  1;^. 

Gene'van,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Geneva ;  Genevese. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva. 

Gene'vanism, n.  [From  Geneva,Cnlrin*»  birthplace.] 
The  strict  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists. 

Genevese',  a.  Pertaining  to  Geneva,  in  Switzerland. 

— n.  [Fr.  Genepois ;  Lat.  Genevensis,  from  Genero.]  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva ; — the  people  of  Geneva 
taken  collectively. 

Genevese',  Gen'evois.  an  ancient  prov.  of  tbe  Sar- 
dinian Stites,  in  the  W.  of  Savoy,  now  included  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Savoik  (Haute),  y.  v. 

Genevieve,  (St.,)  (jes^eh-vm',)  the  patron  saint 
of  Paris,  B.  at  Nanterre,  abt.  422,  was,  according  to  the 
genendly  received  opinion,  a  simple  shepherdess.  Oa 
the  advice  of  St  Germain  of  Auxerre,  she  consecrstc-d 
herself  to  God,  and,  after  the  death  of  her  parents,  came 
to  Paris  to  live  with  her  godmother,  where  she  led  a  de- 
vout and  abstinent  lifetime.  According  to  tradition,  at 
the  timeof  Attlla's  invasion  of  GhuI  (461),  the  alTrightfd 
Parisians  were  ready  to  abandon  their  city,  whidi  St 
Genevieve  preventcNd,  by  telling  them  that  the  citjr 
would  be  spared,  and  her  prediction  was  verified.  Oo 
another  occasion  she  procured  provisions  for  the  Paris- 
ians, who  had  been  for  some  time  suffering  from 
famine.  At  her  instance,  Clovis  built  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Paris  a  church  in  honor  of  SS.  Peter  aad 
Paul,  which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  the  saint 
herself.  The  Church  honors  her  on  tbe  3d  of  January, 
the  date  of  her  death.  Her  relics  were  exposed  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful  in  the  church  which  bore  her 
name,  but  after  the  destruction  of  that  church  they 
were  transferred  to  the  church  of  St  Btienne  du  Mont 
Since  1862  they  have  been  transferred  to  tbe  magnifi- 
cent basilica,  formerly  called  tbe  Pantheon,  to  which  its 
original  name  of  St.  Genevi«ve  has  been  restored.  D.  612. 

Genevieve,  in  Miseouri,  a  township  of  St  Genevievs 

CO. 

Genevols,  (ghen'ev-woi,)  n.  pL  The  people  of  O^ieva ; 
the  Genevese. 

Gen^vre,  («A«-fid«or',)  (MOnnt,)  a  aommit  of  tbe 
Cottian  Alps,  between  the  Italian  prov.  of  8aaa  and  tbe 
French  dep.  Hautes-Alpes.  It  Is  croeeed  by  a  road  ooo- 
structed  by  Napoleon  I.,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000 
feet    Height  of  the  summit  Ufilb  feet 

Gens^ls-Khan,  or  Zmois-Khaii,  tbe  eon  of  ft  petty 
Mongolijjn  j^<^  m^  in  Tartary  in  1163.     AtM 
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noch  intMtlne  wArfltre  with  Tarioos  Tartar  tribes,  thii 
renowned  conqueror  wa«  procliUmed  khan  of  the  united 
Mongol  and  Tartar  tribes.  He  reorganised  his  army, 
pablished  a  code  of  laws,  and  made  preparation  for  the 
roarse  of  conquest  to  which  he  professed  he  hadadirine 
oill.  In  1210  he  first  Invaded  China,  the  capiUl  of 
which  was  talcen  by  storm  and  plundered  seTeral  yearn 
later.  The  murder  of  the  ambiissadors  whom  Oenghis- 
Khsn  had  sent  to  Turkestan  occasioned  the  inyasion  of 
that  country  in  1^18,  with  an  army  of  700,000  men;  and 
the  two  great  cities  of  Bokhara  and  8amarcand  were 
•tormed,  pillased.  burned,  and  more  than  200,000  lives 
destroyed  with  them.  Ue  continued  his  career  of  de- 
TMtatiun  for  several  years ;  and  in  1226,  though  more 
than  60  years  old,  he  marched  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  army,  against  the  king  of  Tangut,  who  had 
given  shelter  to  two  of  his  enemies  and  refused  to  sur- 
render them.  A  groat  battle  was  fought  on  plains  of 
ice,  formed  by  a  froxen  lake,  iu  which  the  king  of  Tan- 
^t  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  300,000  men. 
G.'K^  whose  ravages  had  cost  the  human  race,  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  perhaps  exaggerated  computation  of 
Bartem  writers,  upwards  of  6,000,000  human  beings, 
became,  by  dint  of  successive  victories,  monarch  of  a 
territory  extending  1,600  leagues,  including  Northern 
China,  Eastern  Persia,  and  tl|e  whole  of  Tartary.  D. 
in  1227,  in  the  dith  year  of  his  age  and  in  the  62d  of  his 
reign, — having,  before  his  death,  divided  his  immense 
territories  between  his  four  sons. 

CS«'Blal«  tL.  [Lat.  genialis,  from  genius,  a  tuteUr  deity, 
the  spirit  of  social  ei\Joyment,  talent ;  from  gignerf^  to 
produce,  to  bring  forth.]  Contributing  to  propagation 
or  production ;  that  causes  to  produce. 

"  Creator  Tenos,  gtntal  power  of  lore."  —  Dnfden. 

— <}av:  merry;  Jovial;  joyful:  festive;  entertaining; 
coutributlng  to  life  and  cheerfulness;  as,ayenial  man- 
ner or  disposition. 

Supporting  life. 

"  So  maeli  X  fleel  my  gmtal  spirits  droop."  —  MtUon. 

Genlal'lt  J,  ft.  [L.  Lat.  gtnialiUUt  from  gaUut.]  Gay- 
ety;  cheerfulness. 

Cre'Bl«ll  J,  adv.    Oayly ;  cheerfully. 

Cl«'»lalnea«,  n.    The  quality  of  being  genial. 

tte'nlan,  a.  [Or.  gtneion^  the  chin.]  (Anat.)  Be- 
longing to  the  chin,  as  the  genian  apopftyns  situate 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  gjfmphyns  wunti^  and  formed 
of  four  small  tubercles. 

l3«nlr'alAt«,  Oen Ic'alated,  a.  TLat. gmieulatug. 
from^eaicM/um,  a  Joint,  dim.  of  gmu^  the  knee.]  {Bot.) 
Appliefl  to  a  stem  when  bent  abruptly  like  a  kneo. 

Cl^BlcalA'tioil,  n.  [L.  Lat.  genictdatio.]  The  state 
of  being  suddenly  or  abruptly  bent  at  an  angle;  re- 
sembling the  knee. 

C)eBle,(«A«-fMe',)n.;p7.GKxn.  [Fr.1  (ifytA.)  SeeGiNius. 

Clenl'l^  n.  fProm  g*nipapo^  the  Guiana  name.]  (Bot.) 
A  gen.  of  trees,  ord.  dnchonaceK,  The  Genipa  fruit  of 
8.  America,  as  large  as  an  orange  and  agreeably  flavored, 
is  obtained  from  the  species  O.  Americana.  In  Surinam 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Marmalade  Box. 

6«b1I,  or  Xen'il,  a  river  of  Spain,  In  Andalusia, 
which,  after  a  course  of  130  m..  empties  into  the 
Guadalquirir,  32  ni.  from  Cordova.  The  city  of  Granada 
U  situate  on  its  banks. 

Oe'BloflrloB'iii,  n.pl.  [Or.  penewm,  chin,  and  gloua^ 
toDguen  (Anat.)  The  pair  of  moscles  by  which  the 
tongue  is  protruded. 

6«Bla't*,a.  [Lat.  gmu^  knee,  in  allusion  to  the 
angular  orjointed  appearance  of  its  twigs]  (Bot.)  A 
genos  of  plants,  order  Fabactte,  The  species  <?. 
Hndoria,  natnrallxed  in  the  U.  Sutos,  the  Dyer's  Brown, 
yiel^  a  good  yellow  dye,  or,  when  mixed  with  wood 
(haiis  h'actorui),  a  green. 

Q^Bital,  a.  [Fr.,  fW>m  Lat.  genUaUi^  from  gignert^  to 
beget,  allied  to  and  derive<l  from  Qt.  gignuthai.]  Per- 
taining to  the  act  of  begetting ;  causing  generation  or 
birth. 

^B'ltala,  n.  pi.  [Lat  genitalia;  sc.  membra.^  Those 
parts  of  an  animal  that  are  the  immediate  instruments 
of  generation ;  the  sexual  organs. 

wCB'ttlBC*  n.  [Corruption  of  Fr.  Jieannefon,  so  called 
from  a  lady  of  that  name.]  An  apple  that  ripens  early 
in  Jnne. 

€l«B'ltlve,  o.  [Lat  gniitivuMf  ftom  gignere,  genitum,  to 
Nfet,  to  produce.]  (Gram.)  Pertaining  to  a  case  in 
the  declension  of  nouns,  expressing  primarily  the  thing 
from  which  something  else  proceeds,  but  which  has  been 
extended  to  signify  property,  possession,  Ac. 

*^.  The pusseesive case;  the  name  of  the  s<Krond  case  In  the 
declenriun  of  nouns,  generally  indicating  the  relation  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  the  preposition  of.  "  The  LnUn  (?.," 
•ays  Max  MUller, "  is  a  mere  blunder ;  for  the  Greek  word 
fffnike  never  meant  gtnitivtu.  Genitiviu,  if  it  is  meant 
to  express  the  case  of  origin  or  birth,  would  In  Greek 
have  been  called  gntnetike^  not  genike.  Nor  does  the 
G.  express  the  relation  of  son  to  father.  For  though  we 
may  Kiy  •  the  son  of  the  father,'  we  may  likewise  say 
the  father  of  the  son.'  G'enike  in  Greek  had  a  much 
^der,  a  much  more  philosophical  meaning.  It  meant 
w*««  generality  the  general  case,  or,  rather,  the  case 
which  expresses  the  genus  or  kind.  This  is  the  real 
power  of  the  G.  If  I  say,  'a  bird  of  the  WHtor,'  'of  the 
vater'  defines  the  genus  to  which  a  certain  binl  belongs ; 
Ij*^*"  it  to  the  genus  of  water-birds."  {Lfcturtt  on  the 
Science  of  Languagt.)  In  English,  the  genitive  or  pos- 
■^ttive  case  is  marked  l)y  the  addition  of  the  letter  s 
preceded  by  an  apostrophe ;  as,  the  king'g  son,  my  fa- 
*^»  horse.  When  the  plural  ends  in  t,  the  additional . 
'Of  the  0.  is  omitted  (excepting  sometimes  in  proper' 
^°*°y>' and  only  the  apostrophe  added:  as,  the  Jb'n^x'  sons. 
*••■  llo,  in  Virginia^  a  post-village  of  Powhattan  co.,  on 
the  Appomattox  River,  about  29  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 


Oen'itnre,  n.  [Fr.,  ftom  Lat  genitura,  a  begetting,  flrom 
I     gignere,  to  beget.]    The  act  of  begetting;  generation. 

Ge'nilM.  n. ;  pi.  OxHit,  and  Gkniu:$K8.  [Lat.,  fh>m  gig- 
nere,  to  beget  ^  produce.]  The  term  applied  by  the 
ancient  Romans  to  a  class  of  spiritual  beings  which  at- 
tended upon  nuin.  Every  human  being,  according  to 
tliem,  had  his  special  genius  allotted  to  him  at  birth,  to 
guide  and  dirtM;t  him  through  life,  and  his  general  char- 
acter and  conduct  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  his 
G. :  hence  the  wonl  came  to  signify  the  natural  powers 
and  abilities  of  men,  more  especially  their  natural  incli- 
nation or  disposition.  In  modern  times  It  has  come  to 
l>e  employed  in  n  still  more  restricted  and  speclul  sense, 
as  signifying  the  very  highest  condition  of  the  mental 
powers,  the  perfection  of  human  intelllgonco.  Like 
nmny  other  words  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  dlthcult  or  im- 
possible to  daflno  it  in  words ;  but  there  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  it  the  idea  of  creative  or  inventlvo  powers. 
According  to  Emerson,  it  is  the  **  constructive  intellect," 
which  '*  produces  tlioughts,  sentences,  poems,  plans,  de- 
signs, systems.  It  is  the  generation  of  the  mind,  tho 
marriage  of  thought  with  nature."  **  The  thought  of  G. 
is  spontaneous,  but  the  power  of  picture  or  expression 
in  the  most  enriched  and  flowing  nature  Implies  a  mix- 
ture of  will,  a  certain  control  over  the  spontaneous 
Btites,  without  which  no  production  is  possible."  G. 
produces  what  has  never  before  been  accomplished; 
"it  is  tho  advent  of  truth  into  the  world,  a  form  of 
thought  now  for  the  first  time  bursting  into  tho  universe, 
a  child  of  the  old  eternal  soul,  a  piece  of  immeasurable 
greatness."  Its  chief  faculties  are  the  reason  and  the 
imagination,  and  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
faculties  preilominates,  it  becomes  either  scientific  or 
artistic.  *'  In  the  first  case  it  seizes  at  once  those  hid- 
den affinities  which  otherwise  do  not  reveal  themselves 
except  to  the  most  patient  and  rigorous  application,  aud^ 
as  it  were,  intuitively  recognizing  in  phenomeuu  the 
unalterable  and  eternal,  it  produces  truth."  In  the  lat- 
ter it  seeks  **to  exhibit  its  own  ideai  in  due  and  appro- 
priate forms;  it  realizes  the  infinite  under  finite  types, 
and  so  creates  the  beautiful."  G.  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  fnmi 
nature  from  excelling  lu  any  one  thing  wluttever.  Thus 
we  speak  of  a  G.  for  mathematics  as  well  as  a  &.  for 
poetry:  of  a  G.  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechan- 
ical employment.  The  distinction  between  G.  proper 
and  talent  is  thus  given  by  De  Quincey :  "  Genius  is  that 
nio<le  of  intellectual  power  which  moves  iu  alliance 
with  genial  nature,  i.  e.,  with  tho  capacities  of  pleasure 
and  pain ;  whereas,  talent  has  no  vestige  of  such  an 
alliance,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  all  human  sen- 
sibilities :  consequently.  &.  is  a  voice  or  breathing  which 
represents  the  total  nature  of  man,  and  therefore  his 
enjoying  and  suffering  nature;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
talent  represents  only  a  single  function  of  that  nature." 
And  hence,  also.  It  is,  that,  "besides  its  relation  to  suf- 
fering and  enjoyment  G.  always  implies  a  deeper  rela- 
tion to  virtue  and  vice ;  whereas  talent  has  no  shadow 
of  a  rehition  to  moral  qualities,  any  more  than  it  has  to 
vital 


{Myth.)  According  to  the  Romans,  not  only  every 
man  had  his  &.,  who,  after  guiding  him  through  lite, 
conducted  him  out  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  his 
career ;  but  places,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  were 
fabled  to  have  their  genii.  The  collective  Roman  people 
also  bad  their  6r.,  who  was  sometimes  represented  on 
coins.  Those  of  the  women  were  called  Junones.  They 
sometimes  held  that  each  person  was  accompanied 
through  life  by  two  genii,  a  white  and  a  black,  the  for- 
mer good  and  favorable,  the  latter  bad  and  unfavorable ; 
at  other  times  they  believed  in  but  one,  which  was 
black  and  white  by  turns.  Divine  honors  were  paid  to 
the  genii,  and  it  was  usual  for  each  one  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  his  G.  on  his  birthday.  —  The  genii,  or  t^inm, 
of  the  East  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  are  regarded  as  an  intermediate  class  of 
beings,  between  angels  and  men,  but  inferior  in  dignity 
to  lioth,  and  are  not  objects  of  worship.  In  poetry  they 
are  described  as  having  been  created  out  of  fire,  and  as 
having  inhabited  this  world  before  its  occupation  by 
man,  as  the  subjects  of  a  certain  Jdn  Ibn  Jan.  They 
rebelled,  and  God  sent  his  angel  INit,  or  EUis,  who, 
after  conquering  Jdn  Jhn  Jdn^  rebelled  against  God, 
and  set  himself  up  in  his  room  ;  whereupon  God  con- 
demned him  to  eternal  punishment.  The  c^jinns,  like 
men,  are  some  good  and  some  evil.  They  eat  and  drink, 
are  subject  to  passions  and  death,  but  may  live  for  cen- 
turies. They  are  capable  of  becoming  invisible,  or 
assuming  the  forms  of  men.  beiists,  or  monsters,  at 
pleasure.  They  frequent  baths,  wells,  mined  houses, 
seas,  rivers,  cross-roads,  and  marke^places.  The  evil 
genii  delight  in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  raise  and 
direct  whirlwinds,  and  dry  up  the  springs  of  the  desert. 
The  ghouls  are  a  subordinate  class  of  evil  genii,  haunt- 
ing deserts  and  burial-grounds,  and  killing  ami  devour^ 
ing  men  and  women  that  fall  in  their  way.  The  peris, 
or  fairies,  are  beautiful  female  genii,  who  believe  in  God, 
and  in  Mohammed,  his  prophet  and  do  go<Ml  to  man. 
The  Mussulman  dociors  believe  in  the  existence  of 
djinns  as  supernatural  beings,  but  their  ideas  of  them 
differ  much  from  those  of  the  poets  and  romancers. 

C^'niUB  lo'cl,  n.  [Lat]  In  Roman  mythology,  the 
presiding  deity  of  a  place ;  —  hence  the  prevalent  feeling ; 
the  pervading  atmosphere  of  a  place,  or  establishment 
as  of  a  college. 

OenneB'Bretli,(lAke  oi;)ln  Palestine.  SeeOAUixx 
(SiA  or). 

Cton'OA.  [It  Genova.]  A  maritime  prov.  of  N.  lUly, 
forming  a  long  tract,  which  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Area,  3,000  sq.  m.  Desc.  This  prov. 
is  traversed  by  the  Apennines,  which  yield  pasture  to 


numerous  herds  of  cattle,  whilst  the  valleys  are  feitile^ 

Sroducing  abundance  of  grain.  Rir^s.  The  Bisagno, 
[agra,  Polcevera,  and  Vara.  JHn,  Marble  is  the  most 
valuable.  Ctap.  Genoa.  />>p.  7U7,i  18.  — This  territory 
corresponds  nearly  to  the  Upper  Liyuria  of  the  Romans, 
and,  in  1798,  was  Joined  to  Fn^uce  under  the  title  of  the 
Republic  of  Liguria.  In  1816  it  was  assigned  to  Sar- 
dinia, and  called  the  Duchv  of  Oemots.  Now  a  province 
of  Italy,  with  an  area  of  1,688  sq.  m. 
OenOBf  (jen'o-d.\  rit.  Genftra.]  A  celebrated  fortified 
maritime  city  of  N.  Italy,  (and  birthplace  of  Chi  istopher 
Columbus,)  once  the  cup.  of  an  iiidepeudent  republic, 
and  now  of  the  above  province,  at  the  head  of  the  guu 
of  the  same  name;  76  m.  8.E.  of  Turin, and  90  N.H .  of 
Leghorn.  G.  is  built  round,  but  principally  on  the  B. 
side  of  its  port,  which  is  semicircular,  the  chord  being 
about  1  m.  in  length.  Two  gigantic  moles  (Jfoto  tetxhio 
and  Molo  nuoro)  project  into  the  sea  from  either  angle, 
and  inclose  and  protect  the  harbor.  The  land  on  which 
the  city  is  built  rises  amphitheatre-wise  round  the  wa> 
ter*sedge  to  the  height  of  from  600  to  600  ft.,  so  that  iU 
aspect  from  the  sea  is  strikingly  grand  and  imposing. 
Tho  white,  snowy  houses  form  streets  nt  the  base  of  the 
acclivity,  while  the  upper  part  is  thickly  studded  with 
detached  villaa  Behind  all,  the  Apennines  are  seen 
towering  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  m.,  their  summits 
snow-coveretl  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  older  or 
£.  portion  of  the  city  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  exces- 
sively narrow,  crooked,  and  dark  streets,  their  breadth 
being  generally  no  more  than  from  6  to  12  ft.;  they  are, 
however,  paved  <vith  broad  flags  of  lava,  and  present  the 
smoothness  and  durability  of  good  masonry.  The 
newer  part  of  the  city,  which  stretches  along  the  N.  side 
of  the  port  is  more  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  some 
broad  and  very  handsome  streets,  one  of  which,  the 
Strada  Balbi,  is  entirely  formed  of  palaces,  more  mag- 
nificent than  those  of  Rome,  and  neater  in  their  interior. 
In  Italy,  &.has  acquired,  and  deserves,  the  title  of  Genova 
la  Supn-ba.  It  exhibits  fewer  remains  of  ancient  splen- 
dor than  Venice,  but  more  actual  wealth  and  comfort 
Its  most  splendid  palaces  are  the  two  Palasxi  D^ria,  in 
one  of  which  ^he  emperors  Charles  V.  and  Napoleon  I. 
resided  during  their  stay  in  Genoa;  the  other  is  now  a 
residence  of  the  king  of  Italy.  The  Durastn,  Serra, 
^nola,  BaUii,  BrigwU,  Carieg<i,Mari,Hnd  Pallarieini 
piilaces  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  others. 
The  ancient  palace  of  the  lioges  wns  almost  wholly  de- 
stroye<l  by  fire  in  1777,  but  the  modern  building  erected 
on  its  site  is  a  fine  structure,  and  contains  the  city  coun- 
cil-hall. G.  possesses  many  fine,  but  too  gaudily  deco- 
rated churches.  There  are*  here,  too.  3  largo  liocpitala, 
the  Exchange,  the  old  bank  of  St.  George,  and  3  fine 
theatres;  the  university  is  also  a  fine  building.  G. 
has,  likewise,  a  royal  college,  a  naval  schord,  a  good 
public  librarv  of  60,000  vols.,  and  numerous  learned  so- 
cieties and  schools.  The  harbor  of  G.  is  excellent  having 
a  light-house,  a  refitting  dock,  and  an  arsenal.  Clint, 
Healthy.  Jnhab. 
The  women  of  ' 
have  long  b'-^ti 
quoted  for  thpjr 
exceptioD>»l 
beauty;  while,  mv 
fishers  and  e^  i- 
men,  her  so  r.  * 
have  been  c^i>- 
bratedforgen(^  t 
tions,  through  "lit 
Europe,  for  tii^ir 
intrepidity  oai 
spirit  of  ent^'r-  - 
prise.  (?.  is  the  i  u- 
trepOt  of  a  lat^. 
extent  of  co>  i 
try,  and  her  o 
merce,  thougl 
ferior  to  wha 
once  was,  is  i 
very  consid( 
ble.  She  is  a  I 
port.  The  vari  - 
duties  and  <  i 
tom-honse  f^^^■^ 
formerly  charged 
on  the  transit  of 
gooils  through  Genoa  and  the  Italian  territories  have 
recently  been  abolished.  The  Bank  of  St.  George,  here, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  banks  of  cirrulation  in  Europe, 
(see  Banking.)  Manuf.  Velvets,  silks,  damasks,  paper, 
soap,  and  articles  in  marble,  alabaster,  and  coral.  —  G. 
la  of  great  antiquity.  After  a  variety  of  vicissitudes  she 
became,  in  the  11th  century,  the  cap.  of  an  independent 
republic ;  and  was  early  distinguishes!  for  the  extent  of 
her  commerce,  and  by  her  settlements  and  dependencies 
in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Their  conflicting  pretensions  and  interests  in- 
volved the  Genoese  in  long-continued  contests  with  the 
rival  republics  of  Pisa  and  Venice.  The  struggle  with 
the  latter,  from  1376  to  1382,  is  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable in  the  Italian  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Genoese  having  defeated  the  Venetians  at  Pola,  pene- 
trated to  the  lagoons  which  surrounded  Venice,  and  took 
Chioggia.  Had  they  immediately  followed  up  this  suc- 
cess, the  proliability  is  that  they  would  have  taken 
Venice;  but  having  procrastinate<l,  the  Venetians  re- 
covered fh>m  their  consternation,  and  compelled  the 
Genoese  to  retire.  The  ascendancy  of  Venice  dates  fW>m 
this  period.  The  government  of  G.  was  long  the  most 
turbulent  that  can  be  imagined;  and  the  city  was  agi- 
tated by  continual  contests  between  the  nobility  and  thtt 
citizens,  and  between. sectionsoflhe  nobility  themselr^ 
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For  their  protection,  the  citizanf  placed  themtelTet, 
Ht  diflVrent  penods,  under  the  protecflon  of  France,  the 
Marqiiid  of  Montferrat,  and  the  duke's  of  Milan.  Indeed, 
from  1464  down  to  1628,  G.  waa  regarded  aa  a  depen- 
dency of  the  latter.  In  the  laat-nauied  year,  however, 
it  recovered  it«  independence,  and  waa,  at  the  same 
time,  subjected  to  a  more  aristocruticnl  government.  In 
1076  further  modiflcationii  wrrenuwleiii  the  constitution, 
after  which  it  ei^oycd  a  lengthened  period  of  tranquillity. . 
The  conquest  of  CcnstHiitiuople,  and  of  the  countries 
round  the  Black  Seti,  l*y  the  Turks,  and  the  discovery  of  I 
the  passage  to  lodia  by  the  Cape  of  (JfKxi  Hope,  prove<l  I 
destructive  of  a  great  portion  of  tlie  Genoese  trade.  G. 
was,  also,  succesi^ively  stripped  of  i«ll  her  foreign  i»osse!t- 
sions.  Corsica,  the  last  of  her  dependencies,  revolted  in 
1730,  and  was  ceded  to  France  in  1768.  In  1797  (7.  was 
occupied  by  the  French.    B//».  (I89.j)  214,310. 

Ck^n'oa^  in  lUinoin^  a  post-village  and  township  of  De 
Kalb  CO.,  about  22U  miles  N.  by  E.  of  8pringfleld.  Pop. 
(1897)  7.i4. 

Ctenoa,  in  Iowa,  a  poat-village  of  Wayne  co.,  about  16 
m.  S.  E.  of  Cory  don. 

Ctonoa,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Livingst4)U  co. 

Ctonoa,  in  Xebrtuka,  a  |K)et-village  of  Nance  co. 

€tonoa«  in  yeeada,  a  |)ost-village,  cap.  of  Douglas  co., 
on  Carson  river,  near  the  £.  iNute  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
about  14  miles  S.  of  Carson  City. 

€k?noa«  in  Xrw  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  on  Cayuga  lake,  about  IGO  miles  W.  of 
Albany. 

Ck^ncMi,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  on  the  C, 
Mt  v.,  and  C.  R.  R. 

—A  post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  about  15  m.  S.E.  of  Toledo. 

— A  village  of  Pickaway  co.,  aUmt  14  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Columbus.    Now  called  Commercial  Poi.vt,  a  poat-vill. 

Ctonoa,  in  Wi»coH»in,  a  post-township  of  Vernon  co. 

Genoa  BlaflT,  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Iowa  co. 

Oenoese',  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  Genoa. 

— n.  sing,  and  pi.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Genoa. 

Oenoulllere,  (<Anoo/-yare',)  n.  [Vr.ffenoa;  Lat.^mu, 
the  knee.]  (Mil.)  In  fortification,  the  part  of  the  in- 
terior slope  of  the  parapet  below  the  sill  of  an  embras- 
ure. It  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  gun-carriage.  —  In 
armor  of  the  14th  century,  the  knee-piece  or  knee-bow. 

Oeiire,  (^AonV,)  n.  [Fr.]  {tainting.)  A  term  applied 
to  express  a  class  of  pictures  which  belong  to  none  of 
the  higher  or  si>ecific  classes  of  art.  It  refers  common- 
ly, as  the  full  French  expression  implies,  to  ordinary 
scenes  of  vulgar  life.  Yet  a  jpemtre  de  gtnre,  or  genre- 
painter,  is  not  necessarily  a  painter  of  low  subjects,  nor 
need  a  g^nrt  picture  be  vulgar  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.    The  Dutch  are  the  great  G.  painters. 

Ctenil,  [Lat.l  {Bom.  Hist.)  A  clan  or  sect,  forming  a  buI>- 
division  of  the  Roman  people  next  in  order  to  the  curia 
or  tribe.  The  members  and  houses  (/omtZia;)  compos- 
ing one  of  these  clans  were  not  necessarily  united  by  ties 
of  blood,  but  Were  originally  brought  together  by  a  po- 
litiail  dixtiibution  of  the  citizens,  and  bound  by  re- 
ligious rites,  sind  a  common  name,  derived  generally  from 
some  eponymous  hero.  This  common  name,  which  dis- 
tinguisheil  tlie  ffentiU*  or  members  of  the  same  clan,  was 
the  second  of  the  thnn*  borne  by  a  Roman  citiien,  and 
wiis  Bpi>cially  termeii  the  nomtn.  It  is  supposed  that 
each  of  the  curirt  originally  contained  ten  gfnU*,nnd 
that  each  of  these  was  represented  in  the  senate  by  one 
of  its  members. 

Qen'nerie,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  B.  at  Seville.  406. 
lie  passed  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  ho  took  Carthage, 
and  laid  the  foundation,  in  Africa,  of  the  Vandal  king- 
dom, wliich  was  competed  of  Numidin.  Mauritania,  Car- 
thage, Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Biilearic  Isles.  In  the 
course  of  his  military  exp<'ditions  be  invaded  Italy,  and 
sacked  Rome  in  4o5.    D.  477. 

Qenteel',  a.  [¥r.gmtil;  Lat.  gentUig^  fh)m  gf.n»,  race, 
clan,  or  family.]  Easy  and  graceful  in  manners  and  be- 
havior; polite;  well-bred;  refined:  polished;  having  the 
manners  of  well-bred  |)eople;  becoming  well-bred  per- 
sons ;  as,  a gmUel  appearance,  gtntei'l  people,  4c. — Grace- 
ful in  mien  or  form;  elegant;  fii»(hionable;  decorous; 
free  from  anything  low  or  vulgur. 

"  So  ipraoe  that  he  osa  never  be  genteel."— -TaUer. 

Qenieel'lflll,  a.    Somewhat  genteel. 

Oenteeriy,a(it?.  Elegantly;  politely;  gracefully ; hand 
soniely. 

Oen  teel'nefm,  n.  Quality  of  being  genteel ;  gentility ; 
elegHUco;  gracefu'.tiens;  politeness. 

Oen'tlllte,  n.  (iVin.)  An  amorphous  incnisting  min- 
eral ;  quite  soft.  Lustre  resinous,  color  p»tle  apple-green, 
or  yellowish.  Comp.  Silica  35  36,  oxide  of  nicliel  30-64, 
oxide  of  iron  0-24,  magnesia  14  6,  lime  0"26.  water  19'09. 
Occurs  at  Texas,  Pa.,  on  chromic  iron,  and  at  Webster, 
N.  Carolina. 

Oentlana,  {jm-she-ai'nn.)  n.  [Lat..  from  Gentius,  king 
of  Ill>ri)«,  said  first  to  have  discovered  the  properties  of 
the  piiint.]  (Bot.)  Tlio  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gf.n- 
tianaceie.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  temper- 
ate parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  many  of  them 
grow^ig  in  high  mountain  pastures  and  meadows,  which 
they  adorn  by  their  beautiful  blue  or  yellow  flowers.  The 
common  G.,  called  also  Yellow  G.,  or  Bitter-wort,  G.  lu- 
Ua  (Fig.  1139),  is  abundant  in  the  meadows  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  0000  ft.  It  has  a 
stem  about  3  feet  high,  ovate-oblong  leaves,  and  numer- 
ous whorls  of  yellow  flowers.  The  part  employed  in 
medicine  is  the  root,  which  is  cylindrical,  ringed,  and 
more  or  less  branched ;  and  which  appears  in  commerce 
in  a  dried  state,  in  pieces  varying  fn»m  a  few  inches  to 
more  than  a  foot  in  len»rth,and  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  thickness.  G.  is  a  highly  valued  medicine,  a 
simple  tonic  bitter  without  astringency,  and  is  much 
used  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  sometiiues 


M  an  anthelmintic.  It  may  be  administered  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  tincture,  or  extract.  Among  the  American 
qwdes  are  G.  pneumonanUie,  the  Calathiau  riolet,  a  fine 
plant,  with  large,  showy  violet  or  blue  flowers:  and  G. 
eaUwKi,  that  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  offici- 
nal gentian,  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  color  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  blue,  while  those  of  the  foreign  gen- 
tian are  yellow. 
Oentlana'cev,  n.  pZ.  {Br4.)  An  order  of  plants,  al- 
liance GftitianaUt.  DiAO.  No  stipules,  simple  stigmas 
at  the  end  of  a  manifest  st>  le,  parietal  placentae,  and 
regular  flowers.  They  are  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  usu- 
ally smooth.  Leaves  usually  'simple,  entire,  opposite, 
sessile,  and  strongly  ribbetl ;  rarely  alternate,  or  stalked, 
or  compound;  always  exfttipulate.  Flowers  almost  al- 
ways regular,  variously  colored,  axillary  or  terminal. 
Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  usually  with  Ave  divisions, 
occasionally  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten.  Corolla  persistent, 
its  divisions  corresponding  in  numl»er  to  those  of  the 
calyx;  aestivation  imbricjite,  twisted  or  in  duplicate. 
Stamens  as  many  as  tlie  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  al- 
ternate with  them.  Ovary  1-celled,  or  rarely  partially 
2-celled,  from  the  projection  inwards  of  the  placentas, 


Fig.  1139.  — coMMow  SEirruK. 
a,  sapsols ;  b,  eapiale  out  «cro«a :  c,  vertical  sectloa  of  seed, 
magDiQed. 

with  numerous  ovules ;  placentas  2,  anterior  and  pos- 
terior to  the  axis,  and  frequently  tuminl  inward ;  style  1. 
Fruit  capsular,  2  -valved,  with  septicidal  dehiscence,  or 
a  berry.  Seeds  numerous  and  small ;  embryo  minute, 
in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen.  The  order  has  been  di- 
vided into  two  sections  or  Bul>-order8,  the  characters  of 
which  are  taken  from  the  sesti  vation  of  the  corolla.  These 
are,  Gtntianeit,  with  the  corolla  inibricate-twistcil,  and 
Menyanthete^  with  the  corolla  plaite<l,  or  in  duplicate. 
The  plants  included  in  the  order  are  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the  coldest  and  the  hottest 
regions.  A  bitter  principle  almost  universally  pervades 
them;  hence  many  are  used  medicinally  for  their  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  febrifugal  properties.  There  are  64  gen- 
era and  about  450  species. 

Gentlana'les,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants  of  the 
sub-class  l\rigjfnou*  Krogens.  DlAO.  Dichlamydeous 
monopetalou^  flowers,  axile  or  parietal  placentae,  and  a 
minute  embryo,  or  with  the  cotyledons  much  smaller 
than  the  radicle,  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 
—  This  alliance  is  divided  into  the  orders  Ebtnacete, 
Aqui/idiaceH',  Apocynaot«,  Loganiacex,  JHapenciactK^ 
StiUwceee,  Orobanchacta,  and  Gtntianacest. 

Gen'tlanin,  or  Gentiamic  Aan,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crys- 
tallizable  body  contained  in  Gentian  root,  or  which  con- 
stitutes its  bitter  principle. 

Gen'ttl,  n.  [Fr.  /aucon-gentil.]  A  species  of  falcon  or 
hawk,  supposed  to  be  the  Goshawk,  A$tur  palumltariwt. 

Gen'tlle,  n.  [Lat.  gnUiUs,  from  geng,  a  race  or  family.] 
(Script.)  A  patcan,  or  worshipper  of  idols.  The  Jews 
classed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  own  peculiar  race,  under  the  general  name 
otgrnm,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  genUs,  nations; 
and  after  a  time  the  term  Gentiles  began  to  be  applied 
in  a  reproachful  instead  of  a  general  sense.  All  who 
were  m>t  circumcised  and  Jews,  were  regarded  as  Gen- 
tiles or  heathens,  and  as  such  they  were  excluded  as 
much  as  positible  from  all  those  privileges  and  relations 
by  which  the  Jewish  nation  became  so  exalted.  As  the 
Gentiles  were,  consequently,  considerMl  as  outcasts  and 
aliens  from  the  favor  of  God,  it  is  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Jew*  were  very  prejudiced  against  a 
Saviour  and  a  Gospel  which  inculcated  the  union  of  the 
two  different  sects,  and  placed  the  Gentiles  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Jews.  Those  of  the  Gentiles  who  em- 
bniced  Judaism,  but  were  not  Jews,  were  culled  pros^- 
If/f^it;  and  the  term  Grefkf,  which  is  u«ed  often  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  sometimes  identicnl  with  Gentiles. 

Geii'tlle,  a.  (Gram.)  Denoting  a  family,  race,  or  nation ; 
as,  American, German,  Irish,  Ac.  are  f/Vn(tZ<  adjectives. 

— Belonging  to  pagans  or  heathens. 

Gen'tillfiin,  n.  [Fr.^mftftsmc.  See  Gentile.]  Heathen- 
ism; paganism. 

Genttl'i  t J,  n.  [Fr.  gmtUiti,  from  gmtil ;  Lat.  gtintait.] 
Politeness  of  manners;  easy,  graceful  behavior;  the 


UMineri  of  well-bred  people ;  gentedness ;  gnoaAJnai 
of  mien. 

Oen'tiliae,  v.  a.    To  make  or  render  gentle. 

dentin  J,  a  Tillage  of  Pr.  of  Qaebec  oo.  of  Khxilrt, 
about  75  m.  8.W.  of  Qaebec. 

Gen'ile,  a.  [Lat.  gentiUt,  fh>m  ^ms,  genHs^  a  race  or 
nation.]  Of  respectable  birth,  though  not  noble.  —  Fi  re 
from  coarseness  or  vulgarity  of  manners.  —  Urt«se : 
courteous;  affable;  mild;  meek;  placid;  soft:  bland: 
docile;  tame.  —  Soothing,  as  miudc  —  Treating  with 
mildness ;  not  Tiolent. 

Gentlefolk,  (gen'Ul-/6ke,)  n.  Persons  of  fiunily  and 
good  breeding.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  ploxal 
form,  as  gentUfolk*. 

Gen'tle-hearted,  a.  Having  a  kind  or  gentle  di^>o- 
sition. 

Gen'tleman,  n. ;  pL  OEXTLEMKif .  [ Fr.  gaaHhamm*^  i.  e. 
homo  getUilis,  a  man  of  ancestry.]  Strictly  speaJtinp, 
every  man  above  the  rank  of  yeoman,  including  noble 
men  ;  a  man  who,  without  a  title,  bears  coat-armor,  ct 
whose  ancestors  have  been  freemen. 
"All  the  wealth  I  had  ran  in  my  velna ;  I  was  a  ffmHemmm." SkmkB. 

— In  common  language,  every  man  whose  education  or 
occupation  raises  him  above  menisl  service  or  any  ordi- 
nary trade.  — A  man  of  good  family,  breeding.  politene». 
correct  manners,  and  educated  mind ;  as  distinguished 
from  the  vulgar,  illiterate,  and  clownish. 

"  A  loag-deseeaded  raoe  makes  gmttemeH."  —  Drf4*m. 

—A  term  of  complaisance.  —  A  man  of  strict  integrity 
and  honor,  of  self-respect  and  inteilectaal  rcfinemeiit, 
as  well  as  of  refined  manners  and  good  breeding. 

—One  who  serves  a  man  of  rank  and  attends  his  person; 
as,  he  Is  my  lord's  gentleman  (i.  e.  valet),  a  geMUansM- 
usher,  Ac. 

(Hist.)  It  Is  a  matter  of  difllcolty  to  give  a  corrrct 
definition  of  what  entitles  a  man  to  the  appellation  oi 
G.,  or  to  determine  a  standard  by  wliich  itersons  wfio 
claim  to  hold  this  rank  may  be  distinguished  from  tb<j«e 
who  possess  no  right  to  it.  The  original  derivation  of 
the  word  is  from  the  Lat.  gentilis,  belonging  to  a  tnl-« 
or  geru,  and  homo,  a  man.  In  the  early  days  of  Ronie, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  divided  iniotwodnsao. 

—  the  populus,  or  that  portion  of  the  community  in 
whom  all  power  lay,  and  the  pleb*,  or  couimonalty. 
The  pnpulus,  or  body  of  the  patricians  or  noblcta,  w;li 
further  divided  into  tribes  or  gmtes,  and  each  gms  iuuy 
families,  all  the  members  of  which  bore  the  common 
appellation  of  the  tribe.  To  belong  to  a  gens  or  tril«. 
was  to  take  rank  among  the  nobles,  and  in  after-tintes, 
when  the  privilege  of  admission  to  a  tribe  «ss  conceded 
to  men  of  plebeian  origin,  it  was  equivalent  to  the  gmnt 
of  a  title  of  nobility  by  letters-patent  from  the  crt'wn 
in  our  own  time.  Hence  the  term  gentilis  was  applied 
to  ail  who  were  free-bom.  being  descended  from  free- 
born  ancestors,  and  belon^dng  to  a  noble  family ;  «hil« 
that  of  sine  gente.  ("  without  fiunily  or  standing,")  was 
applied  to  men  of  low  rank  and  origin,and  th<ise  that «  ere 
born  of  slaves.  The  term  has  been  adopted  in  all  Euro- 
pean languages  of  which  Latin  forms  the  foundation- 
stone  and  parent  stock  :  while  it  is  found  in  our  own 
language  in  the  word  *'  gentleman,"  and  gives  the  clue 
to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  gentle,  well-borti,  m 
contradistinction  to  Its  opposite  simplr.. 

Gen'tleman-fiimier,  n.  In  England,  a  man  of 
property,  who  has  bis  own  farm  cultivated  under  his 
direction. 

Gen'tlemanllke,  a.  Like  a  gentleman;  gentle- 
manly ;  genteel ;  well-bred  ;  as,  a  gmtUmanbke  {it^ison. 

Oen'tlemanllneas,  n.    Behavior  of  a  gentlentan. 

tien'tlenianly,  a.  Becoming  a  gentleman;  |iulite; 
gentlemanlike ;  genteel ;  well-bred ;  as,  a  genUamanlf 
manner. 

Gentlenien-at«AmM.  (Eng.  HisL)  A  corps  of  40 
gentlemen  whose  duties  are  to  attend  the  sovereign  oo 
state  occasions.  The  corps  was  established  by  Uenry 
VIII.  in  ISOfl,  under  the  name  of  The  Band  of  i^mll^ 
men  Pensioners.  It  consisted  entirely  of  men  of  nobis 
blood,  and  was  called  His  Majesty's  Honorable  0.rp*  of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms  by  William  IV.  in  18:U,  and  i»  now 
recruited  entirely  from  retired  army  ofiicers. 

Oen'tleneMU  n.  Softness  of  manners ;  mildness  of 
temper;  sweetness  of  disposition:  courteousnefti  or  or 
banity  of  manners,  or  disposition ;  meekness ;  teoderoeM. 

—Mild  treatment ;  suavity. 

Gentlewoman,  n.  A  woman  of  sood  family  or  brew- 
ing ;  a  lady ;  a  woman  above  the  Tulgar. — A  woman  wbu 
waits  upon  the  person  of  a  lady  of  high  rank. 

Gen'tly*  adv.  Softly ;  tenderly ;  meekly ;  kindly;  with- 
out roughness  or  asperity. 

Gentry,  (j^n'try,)  n.  [Corrupted  from  gendnj.]  In 
England,  people  of  birth,  property,  and  ^od  Ueediof . 

—  The  quality  of  people  between  the  nobility  and  the 
trading  classes. 

Gentry,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-offloeof  Benton  co. 

Gentry,  in  MUutouri,  a  N.N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  460  sq. 
miles.  Rivers.  Grand  river,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  SHr/aee,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Osp. 
Albany.    P^.  (1890)  19,018. 

Gentry^  Mills,  in  Gecrgia,  a  P.  0.  of  Diawson  co. 

GentryTllle,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Speucer  oo., 
about  17  miles  N.  of  Rockport 

GentryTllle,  in  JUtMrncrt,  a  post-town  of  Gentry  a>, 
about  90  miles  N.  of  Independence. 

Ciennflexlon,  Gennfleetlon,  n.  FFr^  tnm  Ut. 
qminfiectio,  from  gentL,  the  knee,  and  fleaert,  to  Wod-j 
The  act  of  bending  the  knee,  more  especially  in  wortliip. 

Gen'ulne,  a.  [Lat.  genuinus.}  Natnral ;  belongiog  t« 
the  original  stock;  real;  pure;  veritable;  troe;  unal- 
loyed ;  not  spurious,  false,  or  adulterated ;  aa,  a  gemnns 

"««'^igitizedby^^OOgle 
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■'■iaeljr,  adv.    Without  adalteration  or  foreign 
•dmixture;  lutturally;  porely. 
G«n'atneneiim  n.    Sute  or  qoality  of  beiog  genuine, 

or  of  the  true  original. 
— Freedom  from  udulteratioQ  or  foreign  admixture;  fi-ee- 
dom  from  anything  false  or  counterfeit ;  purity ;  reality. 
4}«'niis«  ft. :  pi.  Uen'eea.  [Lat,  from  Ur.  genot,  fh>m 
gmtsthai,  to  Ik*  burn.]  A  race ;  desceot ;  kind ;  family ; 
stuck  :  lineafce :  kindred ;  extraction ;  brc«d. 

(ZoSl.)  A  distinct  group  of  species,  allied  by  common 
ch«nicterB,  and  subordinate  to  an  order,  family,  triU*, 
or  ftub>tribe.  A  genns  is  often  an  arbitrary  group,  since, 
although  it  is  a  natural  assemblage,  nearly  every  natu- 
ralist has  his  own  views  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  uniting  or  separating  particular  assemblages  of  spe- 
cie*. The  synonymy  of  genera  bos  thus  become  more 
CDpi«ms  as  the  study  of  natural  history  has  progro8Hc<l, 
and  preMDtd  one  of  the  difflcnlties  which  the  student  of 
KNJlogy  has  to  contend  ag^iinst.  —  See  Spbcies. 

( Bdi.)  The  term  genus  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  8p«»- 
ciedof  plant;*  which  resemble  one  another  in  general 
structure  and  tip^iearance  more  than  they  resemble  any 
other  spi-cios.  Thus  the  various  kind.t  of  brambles  con- 
stitute one  genus;  the  roses,  another;  the  heaths,  willows, 
cluvere,  oaks,  Ac,  form  alMo,  in  like  manner,  so  many 
dilTf^reot  genera.  The  charaaters  of  a  genus  are  taken 
exclusively  from  the  organs  of  reproduction,  while  those 
of  s  species  are  derived  generally  from  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  Hence  a  genus  may  be  defined  as  an  assemblage 
of  species  which  resemble  one  another  in  the  structure 
and  general  characters  of  tbeir  organs  of  reproduction. 
It  does  not  necessarily  happen  that  a  genns  should  con- 
tain a  number  of  species,  for  if  a  single  one  presents 
prcnliaritles  of  a  marked  kind,  it  may  of  itself  constitute 
a  genus. 

(Logic.)    One  of  the  predicables,  which  is  considered 
ss  the  material  part  of  the  species  of  which  it  is  affirmed. 
(Mus.)    Any  8ca.le  of  music.     If  a  scale  proceed  by 
tones,  it  is  called  the  diatonic  genus;  if  between  the 
tones  semitont^s  are  introduceil,  it  is  called  the  chromatic 
(^iiui.    When  the  subdivisions  are  smaller,  as  quarter 
toDfii.  it  is  called  the  enharmnnic  genus. 
4l«ns«no«  {jatn-za'no^)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifi- 
cal State's,  IS  m.  S  E.  of  Rome,  on  the  Appiau  Way.  An 
annual  fe*jtival  held  here,  called  the  Jnjiorata  di  Oen- 
«ao.  is  attended  by  numerous  visitors  from  Rome.  Pop. 
abt.  4.700. 
'Oeocen'trtc,  Oecicen'trtcal,  a.  [Fr.  g£oemtrique, 
from  Or.  gi,  the  earth,  and  kentrtin^  a  centre  or  sharp 
point]  (Attron.)  An  expression  applied  to  the  position  of 
a  planet  as  it  would  aiipoar  to  an  observer  stationed  at 
the  centre  of  the  earth.    It  is  in  opposition  to  the  term 
heliocnUric,  which  is  used  to  denote  a  planet's  position 
aa  it  would  be  seen  by  an  observer  at  the  centre  of  the 
>un. 
^^€oe«ii'irieiUly,  adv.  In  a  geocentric  manner. 
**«>eer'ellite,  n.    (Min.)   An  oxygenated  hydroKyur- 
bon,  obtaint-il  from  the  dark-br«twn  coal  of  Gesterwit/.. 
It  is  white,  brittle,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  melts  at 
144°.    (hmp.  Carbon  7861,  hydrogen  12*70,  oxygen  8-69. 
^^coccr'ic  Acifl,  n.  Tlie  chemical  name  for  OeocereI/- 

UTK.  <j.  r. 
^^♦•ff'erlt*,  n.    [Or.  ge,etiTth,  and  Jlero*,  wax  —  from 
iti  vax-like  appearance.]    (Min.)    Another  product  of 
the  d.trk-bn>wn  coal  of  Gesterwitx.  Qjmp.  Carbon  79*00, 
hyiln>Ken  13*13,  oxygen  78 1. 
<*«o^ronlte,  n.  [Gr.  gr,  earth,  and  kronos,  Saturn,  the 
slchemisiic  name  lor  lead.]  (Min.)  A  sulphnret  of  anti- 
ntony  and  load,  from  the  silver  mines  of  Sala  in  Sweden, 
&Ijk)  from  Merida  in  Spain.    Lustre,  metallic.    Color, 
ligtit  lead-gray  to  grayish-blue.     Sp.  gr.  6-4-€-0.     Cbmp. 
Sulphur  16o,  antimony  10-7,  lead  608. 
<i*«oeye'||c,  a.    [Gr.  gi,  the  earth,  and  kuklot,  a  cir- 
cle.] CircliuK  periodiciilly  about  the  eai'th ;  hjiving  the 
^»ine  centre  with  the  earth. 

li^'ode,  n.  [Fr.  g^fid^;  Or.  geodes,  from  ge,  gaia^  the 
••rth,  and  ridos,  Ibrm  or  figure.]  {Min.)  Round  hollow 
concretions  of  mineral  matter.  The  interior,  when 
wnpty,  is  generally  linwl  with  crystals  of  quartr.,  cnlc- 
*par,  kc,  and  when  broken  open  present  a  beautiful 
appearance.  Sometimes  they  contain  a  solid  movable 
nucleus,  or  are  filled  with  earthy  matter.  They  are  some- 
thnes  called  poiato-gtonrs  from  their  size  and  shape. 
<*«ode«'ie,  0«adeii'tri%l,  a.  [Fr.  geoderiqw.  See 
Bcpiu^    Pertaiuing  to  geodesy;  geodetic. 

Gtndittie  lint.  {Ofom.)  A  curve  traced  on  a  surface, 
•0  that  its  osculating  plane  at  every  point  contains  the 
normal  to  the  surface  at  that  point.  A  gfwUric  may 
•Iso  be  defiued  as  the  curve  which  a  string,  lying  on  the 
•urfsce,  would  assume  if  subjected  to  tension  at  its 
extremities.  From  this  definition  it  follows  that  a  G. 
tDttst.  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  the  shortest 
line  that  t«n  be  drawn  on  the  surface  between  any  two 
of  its  points.  The  geodesies  on  a  sphere  are  its  great 
circles ;  the  geodesies  on  a  developable  surface  become, 
of  coarse,  right  lines  when  the  surface  is  unfolded  into 
ft  plane. 
2j«**'iit«i>,  n.  One  versed  or  skilled  in  geodesy. 
^^f^'^^y,  e«od«'ala«  n.  [Or.  aendaisia,  from  pttto, 
9^1  the  earth,  and  daiein,  to  divide.]  (Math.)  That  part 
of  Keometry  which  enables  us,  by  measurement  and  dl- 
**:t  obiierration,  to  determine  approximately  the  shape 
or  figure  of  the  earth,  and  ascertain  the  area  of  its  entire 
JJrfftce.  or  any  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  the 
{*«•  of  gravitation  at  different  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
H'in  of  the  earth  was  known  to  be  nearly  spherical 
•*"»•  time  prior  to  the  Christian  sera,  and  even  in  the 
P[*Mnt  day  wa  are  taught  to  consider  its  form  to  be 
^nat  of  a  regular  oblate  spheroid,  or  sphere  flattened  at 
|"«  poles,  which  is  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  to 
NS  actual  shape  for  all  general  and  practical  purposes. 


If  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  on  the  earth's 
surface,  deduced  (Vom  geodetic  meHSurements,  coincided 
with  those  obtained  from  astronomical  observations,  the 
form  of  the  earth  would  be  that  of  a  regular  spheroid 
of  rotation ;  but  there  is  such  a  diflierence  in  the  results 
obtained  bv  the  two  methods,  that  no  regular  shape  cau 
be  assigned  to  the  earth  by  which  these  results  can  be 
reconciled.  The  measurements  of  arcs  of  the  meridian 
that  have  been  made  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have,  however,  tended  to 
show  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole 
is  to  its  diameter  at  the  equ.itor  aa  299  to  300;  but 
they  have  also  served  to  prove  that  there  is  a  dissimilar- 
ity of  shape  lH>tween  the  northern  and  southern  hemiH- 
pheres,  and  that  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
different  in  meridianal  arcs  of  either  hemisphere  that 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other:  wiiich  shows 
that  the  earth  cannot  be  a  regular  spheroid.  The  dis- 
crepancy in  the  shape  of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  irreg- 
ularity of  curvature  in  different  {Mirtsof  thesamo  hemis- 
phere, can  only  be  account<Hl  for  by  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  was  once  in  a  fluid  state,  and  that  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  cooliugand  consequent  solidification  of  va- 
rious parts  had  produced  a  corresponding  irregularity 
of  form  iu  its  surface,  and  a  departure  from  the  uniform 
spherical  shape  which  it  would  have  undoubtedly  as- 
sumed, under  the  Infiuence  of  centrifugal  force,  if  the 
whole  mass  had  been  homogeneous,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  had  cooled  had  been  the  same  at  all  parts 
of  its  surfiice.  The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  some  of 
the  more  important  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
obtain  accurate  measurements  of  arcs  of  the  meridian 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  methods  by  which  trigonometrical  surveys 
are  made  for  this  purpose,  and  for  determining  the  area 
and  obtaining  correct  delineations  of  large  tracts  of 
country.  Eratosthenes  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
determine  the  length  of  a  geographical  degree,  about 
260  B.  c.  A  degree  was  also  measured  in  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  rather  more  than  a  thousand  years  after, 
by  order  of  the  caliph  Al  Maroonm ;  and  in  1617,  Wille- 
brod  Snell  measured  adcgreeof  the  meridian  at  Leyden, 
and  estimated  it  at  about  66*75  Engli'^h  miles.  There 
were,  however,  some  errors  in  SncH's  calculations,  which 
he  had  detected  himself,  but  which  he  was  prevented 
from  correcting  by  his  death  in  1626.  In  IGIU),  Norwood 
measured  the  meridian  from  London  to  York,  and  ob- 
tained a  tolerably  accurate  value  of  the  degree.  In 
1671,  Picard  and  La  Hire  effected  the  measurement  of 
the  meridian  between  Amiens  and  Paris,  and  obtained  a 
result  of  60-1  English  miles  as  the  length  of  a  degree. 
This  was  followed,  in  the  commencement  of  the  18lh 
century,  by  the  extension  of  the  measurement  of  the 
meridian  begun  by  Picard,  to  Dunkirk  towards  the  N., 
and  Collioure,  in  the  Pyrenees,  towards  the  8.,  when 
James  Cassini,  under  whose  direction  the  operation  was 
completed,  found  the  length  of  a  degree  between  Paris 
and  Dunkirk  to  be  rather  less  than  the  result  which  was 
obtidnetl  by  Picard,  and  also  leas  than  the  length  of  a 
degree  between  Paris  and  Collioure,  which  gave  rise  to 
an  idea  that  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
must  grow  less  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
equator,  instead  of  greater,  as  it  must  do  of  necessity, 
if  the  funn  of  the  earth  bo  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid. 
This  caused  Cassini  and  others  to  coiyecture  that  the 
earth  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  prolate  spheroid ;  but 
this  idea  was  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  in  1736,  in  Lapland,  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bijthuia,  from  which  it  appeared  that  thero  was  an 
increase,  instead  of  a  decrease,  in  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
equator,  although  it  was  discovered  that  their  compu- 
tatiun  erred  in  excess  when  a  re-mcusurement  of  the  arc 
was  made  by  Svauberg  in  1802.  While  Maiupertuis  was 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland,  Ilonguer 
and  La  Condamine,  assisted  by  some  i^panish  officers, 
were  iwrforming  the  same  operation  near  Quito  in  Peru, 
an  iron  toise  being  used  as  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment, which  lias  since  l>een  adopted  as  the  standard  for 
the  expression  of  the  length  of  the  greater  number  of 
tho  degrees  that  have  been  measured  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  all  of  them,  indeed,  having  been  ultimately 
referred  to  this  as  the  unit  of  measurement.  In  the 
measurement  of  the  arc  eff^ected  in  Peru,  the  length  of 
a  degree  was  found  to  be  about  68*72  English  miles  by 
the  French  mathematicians,  and  rather  more  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  results,  however,  of  the  two  measure- 
ments effected  simultaneously  in  Peru  and  Lapland  went 
far  to  prove  that  the  form  of  the  earth  was  that  of  an  ob- 
late spheroid.  In  1752,  Lacaille  measured  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope,  from  which  ope- 
ration he  obtained  a  result  nearly  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  defH'ee  measured  by  Picard  between  Paris  and 
Amiens,  although  the  scene  of  his  labors  was  about  dO'' 
S.  of  the  equator,  while  that  part  of  France  selected  by 
Picard  is  50^  to  the  N.  of  it;  and  according  to  the  re- 
ceived theory  of  the  oblate-spheroidal  form  of  the  earth, 
the  length  of  the  degree  measured  at  the  Gape  ought  to 
have  been  less  than  that  which  was  assigned  to  it  by 
Lacaille.  The  discrepancy  has,  however,  l>een  account- 
ed for  and  explained  by  Haclear,  who  has  lately  re- 
measured  Lacaille's  arc.  In  1791,  the  arc  of  tho  merid- 
ian of  Paris  was  remeasured  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona, 
by  order  of  the  French  Convention,  to  establish  the  length 
of  the  mdtre,  the  new  French  standard  of  measurement, 
which  was  to  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian.  This  was  carried  out  with  great  care 
by  Delambre  and  Mechain:  but  an  error  has  since  been 
discovered  in  the  work  which  affects  the  length  of  the 
measured  arc  to  the  extent  of  nearly  sixty-eight  toises, 
and  makes  the  m^tro  to  be  shorter  than  it  should  be  by 


A  Terr  snurtl  and  trifling  fraction  of  its  preaent  length. 
The  French  mitre  has  been  used  in  the  meMorementa 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  latest  example,  we  be- 
lieve, and  certainly  the  moat  perfect,  of  large  geodeaical 
operations. 

Geodet'le,  Oeodei'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  gvodety 
or  the  admeasurements  therein. 

Geodet'icall  J,  adv.  In  a  geodetic  manner. 

Geodei'tcSf  n.  ring.  Same  as  Gbodksv,  o.  v. 

Geodtf 'eroun,  a.  [grode^  q.  v.,  and  Lat.  fare,  to 
bear.)    Producing  geodee. 

OeofTrey  of  Monmoatli,  the  English  author  of  a 
famous  chronicle  or  history  of  the  first  British  kings, 
often  quoted  by  men  of  letters,  and  remarkable  for  its 
curious  legends.  Geoffrey  was  successively  archde«MX>n  of 
Monmouth,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  abbot  of  Abingdon, 
where  he  died,  1154. 

Geoffrtn,  Madamk,  a  Parisian  lady  celebrated  for  her 
wit  and  beauty,  who  lived  In  the  eighteenth  cent.,  and 
by  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  her  manners,  aided  by  a  re- 
fined and  cultivated  taste,  drew  around  her  all  the 
fiishion,  wit,  and  learning  of  Europe.  Early  left  a 
widow,  with  an  opulent  fortune,  her  charities  to  the 
poor,  and  her  benevolent  aids  to  literature,  endeared 
her  as  much  to  society,  as  her  wit  and  virtue  delighted. 
D. 1777. 

GeoflVoj  Saint-Htlaire,  Etikkkx,  a  distinguished 
zoologist  and  comparative  anatomist,  sprung  from  a 
family  well-known  in  science,  was  B.  at  EtAmpes,  1772. 
He  was  originally  destined  for  the  Church,  but  he  pre- 
ferred dedicating  himself  to  science,  a  taste  for  which  he 
had  imbibed  fkx>m  the  instructions  of  Brisson,  at  the 
college  of  Navarre,  and  in  the  company  of  Hatly,  his 
colleague,  at  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.  During 
the  massacres  of  September,  1792,  he  saved,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  several  priests,  among  others  Hatiy,  who  had 
been  Imprisoned  for  recusancy.  This  act  of  devotion  so 
endeared  him  to  his  teachers,  especially  Daubenton, 
that  he  was,  through  their  Instrumentality,  in  1703,  ap- 
pointed to  an  office  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  he 
founded  the  vast  xoOloglcal  collections,  which  are  one 
of  the  glories  of  Paris.  In  1798  he  accompanied  the 
great  acientific  expedition  to  Egypt,  explored  all  the 
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conquered  countries,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
most  active  members  of  the  Institute,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  professor.  In  1808  he  went  on  a  scien- 
tific mission  to  Portugal ;  in  1815  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  during  the  Hundred  Days ;  but  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons  he  retired  from  political  life,  and 
thenceforward  devoted  himself  solely  to  study.  The 
great  merit  of  Geoffroy  Saint-Uilaire  as  a  naturalist  con- 
sists in  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  unity  that  pervades 
the  organic  composition  of  animal  bodies  —  a  theory 

Srlanced  at  by  Buffon  and  Oopthe ;  and  in  his  having 
ounded  the  theory  of  Analogues^  or  the  method  by 
which  the  identity  of  organic  materials  is  determined  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  transformations.  With  him,  too, 
originated  the  doctrine  of  development.  Ills  chief  works 
are  Philo$oph\e  Anatomique^  PrtncipUs  de  la  Philotophie 
ZoOlogique,  Etudes  Progressives,  Ac.  Died  1844.  His 
Life,  Works,  and  Theories  has  since  been  published  by 
his  son,  the  subject  of  the  following  notice. 
OeoflTroj  Satnt-mialre,  Isidore,  a  distinguished 
French  zoologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  B.  at  Paris, 
in  1H05.  He  was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as- 
sistant naturalist  to  his  father,  and  five  years  later  grad- 
uated M.  D.  In  1830*  he  commenced  his  career  as  lec- 
turer by  a  course  on  ornitholo^^ ;  taught,  for  several 
years,  zoUlogy  at  the  Royal  Athenaeum,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1833.  He  became 
inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1840.  soon  after 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  chair  at  the  Museum,  was 
named  successively  Inspector-general  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  in  1860,  profesaor  of  xotilogy.  Among  his  later 
labors  was  the  establishment  of  the  Acclimatization 
Society.  His  principal  works  are,  HisUrire  ^irUraU 
et  particuliere  des  Anomalies  de  F  Orgmnisatum  ches 
V Homme  et  Us  Animaux  ;  Essais  de  Zo&ogie  g/n^rale  ; 
Vie.,  Travaux,  et  Doctrine  Sci«nt\fique  cTEtienne  Geoffroy 
Saxnt-HHaire;  HisUrire  Natvrme  ginirale  des  Hegnes 
Organiques;  and  AccUnuUaticn  et  Domestication  des 
Animaux  tUiles.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  memoirs 
on  zoology,  anatomy,  Ac,  for  the  principal  scientific 
Journals  of  France.    D.  November,  1861. 
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C^eoirrAPh'tc*  €(«0|ri^pli'icsl9  a.     [Fr.  g 

phique  ;  L.  L.geoffraphu:us ;  w.geographikot.  See  a 
Belatiog  to,  or  containing,  a  description  of  the 


tongae.]  {BoL)  The  Earth-tongne,  a  genoa  of /Vn^oief, 
growing  on  earth,  and  found  in  bogM  and  meadows. 

W^O^WkOmt,  n,  [Fr.  giognoiU,  from  Or.  geagno$tes^  from 
gea^  earth,  and  gignotkein^  to  know.]  A  geologist ;  one 
conrersant  with  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  sci 
ence  of  geology. 

C^eofTDOa'tic,  C^eonrnoa'tical,  a.  Belonging  or  re- 
lating to  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth; 
geol<M^caI. 

Geoynody^  n.  f Fr.  giagnosie^  fh>m  Gr.  gea^  earth,  and 
gnoritf  knowledge,  from  gignotkein,  to  know ;  Lat.  no9- 
cere.]  A  term  sometimes  still  used  as  a  synonym  of 
geology,  or  more  properly,  of  geology  as  restricted  to 
the  observed  facts,  apart  from  reasonings  or  theories 
built  u(>un  tliem. 

Geoffon'ic,  Oeofron'teal,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
geogony. 

Oeo^ony,  n.  [Fr.  gingonie,  from  Gr.  gea^  earth,  and 
gtme,  gene rative,  from  genein^  to  be  bom,  to  come  into 
oeing.J  The  doctrine,  or  theory  of  the  generation  or 
formation  of  the  eartfau 

Oeogrraplier,  (ji-^ror/er,)  n.  [Fr.  giographt,  ttom 
Gr.  gea^  earth,  and  graphein^  to  describe.]  One  who  is 
▼ersed  in  geography;  one  who  compiles  a  treatise  on 
the  subject.  _  _ 

'     .  giogra- 

>e  abore.] 

_  r  the  terra- 

qneons  globe. 

C^eOiT'Apli'lOAllj'.  adv.  In  a  geographical  manner. 

e^eog'npUir^  «•  iFr.gif^grapfiif^  from  Qr.gf  agraphia, 
from  ge,  earth,  and  graphein,  to  describe.]  That  science 
by  means  of  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  earth, 
both  as  it  is  in  itself  and  as  it  is  connected  with  a  system 
of  other  similar  bodies.  It  comprises  a  knowledge  of 
Its  figure  and  dimensions :  of  the  natural  features,  di- 
yisions,  and  productions  of  its  surface :  of  the  position 
of  the  Tarious  places  upon  it;  and  of  its  Tarious  inhab- 
itants. It  is  usually  arranged  under  three  principal 
branches,— Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political.  Math- 
ematical Otography  deals  with  the  earth  principally  in 
its  planetary  relations  as  a  member  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, —  a  great  part  of  this  being  common  to  it  with  as- 
tronomy ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  termed  astronomical 
{feography.  It  treats  of  tlie  fljcnre,  magnitude,  density, 
and  motion  of  the  earth ;  of  tlie  movements  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  which  exert  an  iufliieuce  upon  it ;  the 
relative  positions  and  distances  of  the  various  places 
upon  its  surface ;  and  the  representation  of  the  whole  or 
portions  of  its  surface  upon  globes  or  maps.  By  mathe- 
matical geography,  we  ascertain  that  the  earth  is  spher- 
ical in  form,  or  rather  what  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid, 
being  a  little  flatter  at  the  poles  than  at  any  other  part 
of  its  circumference;  that  its  mean  diameter  is  7,913 
English  miles,  the  equatorial  exceeding  the  polar  by  26 
miles ;  that  ite  orbit  around  tlie  sun  is  slightly  elliptical, 
while  its  mean  distance  from  tliat  luminary  is  about 
95.000,000  of  miles ;  that  it  performs  its  revolutions  in 
365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  60  seconds,  the  mean  rate 
at  which  it  travels  being  about  08,000  miles  an  hour; 
that  the  earth  has  also  a  motion  aronnd  its  own  axis, 
which  it  completes  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  it 
revolves  around  the  sun  with  its  axis  constantly  inclined 
to  the  phme  of  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  66°  32'.  To  the 
former  of  these  motions  we  are  indebted  for  day  and 
night:  to  the  latter,  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 
In  order  to  determine  the  relative  positions  of  different 
pUces  npon  the  earth's  surface,  geographers  have  sup- 
posed certain  lines  or  circles  traced  upon  it.  One  of  thrae, 
the  equator,  being  equally  distant  from  both  poles  or 
points  of  rotation,  divides  the  earth  into  two  hemis- 
pheres,—  the  northern  and  southern.  Another  encir- 
cling line,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  equator,  and 
passing  through  the  poles,  divides  It  into  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  Parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
numbered  from  it,  are  the  lines  or  degrees  of  latitude, 
of  which  there  are  ninety  in  the  northern,  and  as  many  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  equator  is  divided  into 
300  equal  part^,  and  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  from 
the  points  of  division  to  the  poles  constitute  the  lines  or 
degrees  of  longitude.  They  are  numbered  east  and  we«t 
from  a  certain  meridian,  as  that  of  Greenwich,  Paris, 
Washington,  Ac.  The  meridian  of  a  place  \*  a  line  pass- 
ing through  that  place  to  the  poles  at  right  angles  to 
the  equator.  All  places  lying  in  the  mme  latitn<le  have 
equal  length  of  day  and  night  at  the  same  time,  while 
all  places  in  the  same  longitude  have  mid-day  at  the 
same  time.  Degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  of  the 
same  length  at  the  equator ;  but  the  former,  on  account 
of  the  flattening  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  are  slightly 
elongated  towards  the  poles,  while  the  latter  gradually 
diminish  in  length  as  they  recede  from  the  equator. 
The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator  is 
69-06  English  miles.  Each  degree  is  divided  into  60 
equal  parts,  termed  minutes,  and  every  minute  into  60 
equal  parts,  termed  seconds ;  marked  thus,  °  '  ".  On 
maps,  the  latitude  is  denoted  by  figures  at  the  sides ; 
the  longitude  by  figures  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
top  of  a  map  is  the  North,  the  bottom  the  South,  the 
right  hand  the  East,  and  the  left  hand  the  West.  As  the 
earth  revolves  aronnd  the  sun  with  ite  axis  constantly 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  ite  orbit  at  a  considerable  angle, 
it  follows  that  the  sun  does  not  remain  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  but  is  one  half  of  the  year  to  the  north 
and  the  other  to  the  south  of  it.  An  imaginary  circle, 
marking  the  sun's  vertical  position  with  regard  to  the 
earth,  is  termed  the  ecliptic,  and  cute  the  equator  ob- 
liquely at  two  pointe,  termed  the  equinoctial  pointo  or 
nodes,  the  sun  being  then  vertical  to  the  equator.  The 
vernal  equinox  occurs  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  au- 
tumnal on  the  21st  of  September.    The  sun  is  vertical 


at  differrat  timet  of  the  year  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
earth's  surftce  Iving  between  2J0  28'  N.  and  23^  28'  8.  of 
the  equator ;  ana  tliis  region  being  sultJect  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat,  is  called  the  Tomd  Zone,  aiul  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  circle  termed  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  on  the  south  by  another  termed  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. The  sun  is  on  the  parallel  of  TSP  2o'  N.  on  the 
21st  of  June,  and  on  the  parallel  of'jaP  28'  S.  on  the  21st 
of  December, —  termed  respectively  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice.  From  this  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis  it  also  follows  that  the  whole  region  within  23°  28' 
of  either  pole,  or,  in  other  words,  above  66^  22"  of  N .  or  S. 
latitude,  is  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year  involved  in 
continual  night  or  continual  day.  The  northern  of  these 
regions  is  termed  the  North  Frigid  Zone, and  is  bounded 
by  the  Arctic  Circle ;  the  southern,  the  South  Frigid 
Zone,  and  bounded  by  the  Antarctic  circle.  Between 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic  circle  is  the  North 
Temperate  Zone;  and  between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
and  the  Antarctic  circle  is  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 
—  Physical  Otography  comprehends  a  description  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  consist- 
ing of  land  and  water,  the  different  animal  and  vegetable 
producte ;  climate,  elevation,  and  direction  of  mountain- 
chains,  Ac  (See  Phtsical Gboorapht.) — Bolitieal  Oto- 
graphy describes  the  countries  and  naUons  of  the  earth 
as  they  are  politically  diridad,  and  deals  with  mankiml 
in  their  social  aspect  and  organization.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  laws  and  governmente  of  the  different 
countries,  their  language,  religion,  civilization,  resources, 
all  which  will  be  treated  of  under  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  Geography,  in  ite  practical  i^iplication^ 
**  has  for  ite  object  the  determination  of  all  those  tacts, 
as  to  any  given  country,  which  will  enable  us  to  Jifdge 
of  ite  fitness  to  provide  man  with  food  and  to  promote 
his  civilisation.'^  It  is  thus  a  sul^ect  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance; for  it  is  well  known  that  outward  circum- 
stances exert  a  very  manifest  influence  npon  mankind. 
The  climate  and  physical  characteristics  of  a  country 
determine,  in  a  great  measure,  the  nature  of  ite  iuhab- 
itante,  and  ite  productions  guide  their  pursuits.  —  Hist. 
The  earliest  idea  formed  of  the  earth  by  nations  in  a 
primeval  condition  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  aflat 
circular  disc,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  and  cov- 
ered by  the  heavens  as  with  a  canopy,  in  the  centre  of 
which  their  own  land  was  supposeil  to  be  situated.  The 
Phoenicians  were  the  flrst  people  who  communicated  to 
other  nations  a  knowledge  of  distent  lands ;  ami  al- 
though little  is  known  as  to  the  exact  period  and  extent 
of  their  various  discoveries,  they  had,  before  the  age  of 
Homer,  navigated  all  parts  of  the  Euxine,  and  pene- 
trated beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
Western  Ocean.  So  rapid  was  the  advance  of  geograph- 
ical knowledge  between  the  age  of  the  Homeric  poems 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  ideas  enter- 
tained at  the  commencement  of  the  9th  century  b.  o.)  and 
the  time  of  Hesiod  (800  b.  a),  that,  while  in  the  former 
the  earth  Is  supposed  to  resemble  a  circular  shield,  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  rim  of  water,  spoken  of  as  the  parent  of 
all  other  streams,  and  the  names  of  Asia  and  Europe 
applied  only,  the  former  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Calster,  and  the  latter  to  Greece  N.  of  Peloponnesus, 
Hesiod  mentions  parte  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
and  is  acquainted  with  the  Scythians,  and  with  the 
Ethiopians  of  S.  AlWca.  During  the  7th  centurv  B.C., 
certain  Phoenicians,  under  the  patronage  of  Nekn,  or 
Necho  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  undertook  a  Toyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  are  supposed  to  havecircumnavigated  Africa. 
The  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.  o.  were  memorable  for  the 
great  advance  made  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  earth.  Thales,  and  his  pupil  Anax- 
imander,  reported  to  have  been  the  flrst  to  draw  maps, 
exploded  many  errons  and  paved  the  way,  by  their  ob- 
servations, for  the  atteinment  of  a  sounder  knowledge. 
But  with  Herodotus  of  Ualicarnassus  (b.  484  b.  c),  the 
father  of  geography  as  well  as  of  history,  a  new  sera  began 
in  regard  to  geographical  knowledge,  for  although  his 
^  chief  object  was  to  record  the  struggles  of  the  (Greeks 
'  and  Persians,  he  has  so  minutely  described  the  countries 
which  he  visited  in  his  extensive  travels,  that  his  history 
gives  us  a  complete  representation  of  all  that  vras 
known  of  the  earth's  surface  in  his  age.  In  the  next 
cent.,  the  achievemento  of  Alexander  the  Great  tended 
materially  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge, 
for  while  he  carried  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
and  Oxus ;  he  at  the  same  time  promoted  science,  by 
sending  expeditions  to  explore  and  survey  the  various 
provinces  which  he  subdued,  and  to  make  collections  of 
all  that  was  curious  in  regard  to  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic products  of  tlie  newly  united  territories.  An  im- 
portant advance  in  geography  was  made  by  Eratos- 
thenes (B.  276  b.  c),  who  first  used  parallels  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  and  constructed  maps  on  mathematical 
principles.  During  the  interval  between  the  ages  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  (b.  66 B.C.).  many  voluminous 
works  on  geography  wore  compiled,  which  have  been 
only  partially  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  later 
writers.  Strabo's  great  work  on  geography  has  been 
considered  as  a  model  of  what  such  works  should  be  in 
regard  to  the  method  of  treating  the  subject.  The 
greatest  service  was  done  to  geographical  knowledge  by 
the  survey  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  begun  by 
Julius  CflB8ar,and  corapleteii  by  Augustus.  This  work 
comprised  a  description  and  measurement  of  every  prov- 
ince by  the  most  celebrated  geometricians  of  the  day. 
Pliny  {b.  23  a.  d.),  who  had  travelled  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  Africa,  has  left  us  a  compendium  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  physical  science  of  his  age  in  the  4  books 
of  his  Histnria  Kaiuralit  which  he  devotes  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  study  of  geography  in  ancient  times  may  be  said 
to  have  terminated  with  C.  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in 


the  middle  of  the  2d  cent,  of  onr  wbtk.  HU  work  om  G^ 
in  8  books,  which  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  mart 
perfect  system  of  the  science  througli  the  dark  aad 
middle  ages  down  to  the  10th  cent.,  glrea  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect account  of  the  well-known  countries  of  the  worlds 
and  of  the  Mediterranean,  Euxine,  and  Caspian  seaa^ 
bat  it  added  little  to  the  knowledge  of  the  N.  of  l£arK^>e, 
or  the  extreme  boundaries  of  Ashi  or  Africa.  T«-t,  fruas 
his  time  till  the  14th  century,  when  the  records  of  tb« 
travels  of  the  Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  opened  new  fields 
of  inauiry,  the  statemente  of  Ptolemy  were  never  qoes' 
tioned ;  and  even  during  tlie  15th  century,  it  wa«  only 
among  a  few  German  scholars  at  NQmberg  that  the 
strange  accounte  given  of  distant  eastern  lands  by  tbe 
Venetian  traveller  were  received  as  tmxtworthy  where 
he  differed  from  Ptolemy.  The  momentous  dktcovery 
of  America  by  0>lumbu8  (1492),  which  had  be«D  pre- 
ceded in  1486  by  the  exploration  of  the  African  coast  as 
fkr  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (which  was  doubled  by 
Vasco  de  Gama  In  1497),  was  followed  by  a  rapid  snc- 
cession  of  discoveries ;  and  within  30  years  of  the  date 
of  the  first  royage  of  Columbus,  the  whole  coast  of 
America  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn  had  been  ex- 
plored, the  Pacific  Ocean  htA  been  navigated,  and  tba 
world  circumnavigated,  by  Magellan ;  the  ooaste  of  E. 
Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  had  been  visited  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  numerous  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  discovered.  The  16th  cent,  was  marked  by  cofl>> 
tinned  attempts,  sncceasfbl  and  unsuccessful,  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  oceanic  discovery ;  and  the  desire  to  reach 
India  by  a  shorter  route  than  tboi>e  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  led  to  many  attempts  to  discorer  a 
N.W.  passage,  which,  though  they  signally  &i1ed  in 
their  object,  luul  the  effect  of  ver^  materially  enlarging 
onr  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  expedjtkms 
of  Willoughby  and  Frobisher,  in  1653  and  1576,  of  Davis 
(1585),  Hudson  (1607),  and  Baffin  (1616),  were  the  most 
Important  in  their  resnlte  towards  this  end.  The  17th 
and  18th  centuries  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  study  of  G^  by 
bringing  other  sciences  to  bear  upon  it,  which,  in  thar 
turn,  derived  elucidation  from  the  extension  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge ;  and  it  is  to  the  aid  derived  fhna 
history,  astronomy,  and  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  that  we  owe  the  completeness  which  has  char- 
acterized modem  works  on  G.  In  the  17th  cent.,  the 
Duteh,  under  Tasman  and  Van  Diemen,  made  the  An«- 
traUsian  islands  known  to  the  civilized  worid ;  and  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cent^  Captain  C<>ok  extended 
the  great  oceanic  explorations  by  the  discovery  of  New 
Zealand  and  many  of  the  Polynesian  grcnps;  but  he 
failed  to  find  the  Antarctic  continent,  which  was  fhst 
visited  in  1S40  by  American,  English,  and  French  expe- 
ditions, under  their  respective  commanders,  Wilkes, 
Ross,  and  Duraont  d'Urville.  This  will  probably  pruve 
to  have  been  among  the  last  of  great  oceanic  discov- 
eries; and  the  attention  of  explorers  is  now  turned  to 
the  interior  of  the  grMit  continents.  In  America,  th* 
travels  of  Humboldt,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Fremont,  and 
others,  have  done  much  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
broad  general  features,  but  much  remains  to  be  Aane  in 
regard  to  the  special  districte  of  Central  and  Southern 
America.  In  Asia,  numerous  travellers,  geographen. 
and  naturaliste  have  contributed  to  render  onr  knowl- 
edge precise  and  certain  In  respect  to  a  great  part  of 
the  continent,  whose  natural  characteristics  have  been 
more  especially  represented  by  the  great  physicist  Bit- 
ter; while  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitade  to  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  whose  indefatigable  seal  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a  rich  mass  of  information  in  ri^ard  to 
minor  details  of  Asiatic  life  and  nature.  Much  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
African  continent  by  many  of  ite  greatest  explorers— aa 
Bruce,  Park,  Clapperton,  Adamson,  the  Landers,  Beke, 
Burton, Speke,Barth,Togel, Li vingstoi  %$«"•  ^••j.Nach- 
tigal,  Duveyrier,  Balnea,  Ac.  In  Australia  iA«  obscurity 
which  had  hitherto  hung  over  the  interior  has  tieen  to 
a  great  extent  diminished  by  the  explorations  of  Sturt, 
Eyre,  Leichhardt,  and  the  brothers  Gregory ;  and  still 
more  by  the  Ubort  of  Burke,  Forrest,  and  Warhor- 
ton,  who  have  laid  open  most  of  the  secrete  of  the  in- 
terior of  Australia.  The  progreao  which  has  marked 
recent  discovery  has  been  materially  aided  by  the  en- 
couragement and  systematic  organization  which  have 
been  ^ven  to  plans  of  exploration  by  the  public  govern- 
ments of  different  countries,  and  by  the  efforte  of  the 
numerous  geographical  societies  which  ha>  e  been  fonned 
during  the  present  century;  while  the  constantly 
increasing  mass  of  information  collected  by  scientific 
explorers  is  rapidly  diffusing  correct  information  in 
regard  to  distant  regions,  and  thus  effectually  dispelling 
the  numerous  fallacies  which  have  hitherto  obscured 
the  science  of  geography. 

Geo!  re,  (St.,)  (s/iiedte,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Is^r^ 
19  m.  N.N.W.  of  Grenoble;  pop.  4.895. 

Geol'Offer,  Geolo'^riAll,  n.  One  versed  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  geology* 

Geolofr'tc,  GeolOir'i^i^y  <>•    [^-  grologiqw.]    Per- 
taining to  the  science  of  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

deolOfl^'icallj,  adv.    In  a  geological  manner. 

Oeol'ogriot,  n.    One  versed  in  the  science  of  geology. 

Oeol'08ri*«9  V.  n.    To  make  investigations  in  geology. 

©eol'oinr,  n,  [Fr.  gMogit ;  Gr.  geotogia,  fh>m  gea, 
ge,  the  earth,  and  logot,  a  discourse.]  The  science  which 
treate  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  earth.  It 
considers  the  nature,  the  various  conditions  and  cTdtf* 
of  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  their  contenta;  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  ntaterials  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  the  causes  that  induced  them ;  aui 
describes  the  progress  of  life  upon  ite  snrtace,  or  the 
nature  and  order  of  introduction  of  ite  vegetable  aad 
'  tribes.    In  the  examination  and  description  of 
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the  (.mcture  of  the  eftrth,  application  mnit  be  made 
of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  phjcical  scleDcee;  and  the 
lact   that    G.  thua  re«t«    upon   the   natural    Klenoei 
accoonte  for  ita  modem  origin.    UntO  some  consider- 
able progreea  had  been  made  in  theee  iciences,  the  greol- 
ogiit  would  lack  the  means  necessary  for  bit  Inreetiga- 
tions.    When  the  chemist  whs  able  to  explain  the  true 
nature  of  the  mineral  substances  of  which  the  rocks  are 
composed ;  when  the  Keo>;raphf  r  and  meteorologist  had 
explored  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  learned  the  extent 
and  the  form  of  land  and  water,  and  the  powers  of 
winds,  currents,  raina,  glaciers,  earthquakes,  and  toI- 
csDoes ;  and  when  the  naturali:(t  bad  clnssifled,  named, 
and  accurately  described,  the  greater  ])art  of  existing 
animals  and  planta,  and  explained  their  physiological 
•od  anatomical  structure,  and  the  laws  of  their  distri- 
bution: —  then  only  could  the  geologist,  with  any  chance 
of  arriring  at  sure  and  definite  results,  commence  hit 
researchea  into  the  structure  and  conipoeitton  of  rocks, 
and  the  causea  that  produce  them,  or  utilize  his  dia- 
coveries  of  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  that  are 
eocloeed  in  them.     Then  only  coubl  he  discriminate 
with  certainty  between  igneous  and  aqueous  rocks,  or 
between  the  remains  of  living  or  extinct  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants ;  and  until  then  would  he  bo  unable  to 
Uj  down  any  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  acience 
of  (7.  was  to  rest.     O.  was  formerly  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  geographical  mineralogy ;  ami  even  yet  is  re- 
garded to  be  more  or  less  under  this  aspect  by  many.  No 
one  indeed  could  have  anticipated,  fh>m  the  mere  study 
of  masses  of  stone  and  rock, —  where,  to  a  partial  and 
local  view,  all  seema  confusion  and  irregularity,  —  the 
wonderful  order  and  harmony  that  arise  from  more  ex- 
tended observation,  and  the  almost  romantic  and  seem- 
ingly fabulous  history  which  l>ecomes  at  length  unfolded 
to  oar  perusal.   To  understand  the  records  on  which  this 
hiflttiry  is  founded,  and  to  understand  their  meaning 
sright,  frequent,  long-continued,  and  wide-spread  obser- 
vation and  research  in  the  field,  and  patient  and  con- 
tinuous registration  of  the  observed  facts,  are  absolutely 
necesaary.    This  collection  and  coordination  of  fact«  is 
the  proper  and  peculiar  business  of  the  geognost.    The 
ditcS,  the  cutting,  the  quarry,  and  the  mine ;  the  cliff, 
the  gully,  and  the  mountain  side  are  his  tui^fcU.   These 
be  bAA  to  study,  to  examine,  to  describe  the  minntispof 
the  structures  they  exoose,  and  classify  and  arrange  the 
fiurts  they   may  afford,  depicting  their  lineaments  on 
maps   and    sections,  and  recording  them    in    written 
d«E*cription«.     The  business  of  the  geognost,  then,  is  to 
make  out,  from  indications  observed  at  the  surface,  and 
in   natural    and    artificial    excavations,    the    internal 
itrocture,  the  solid  gtometry  of  district  after  diHtrict, 
and  country  after  country,  until   the  whole  earth  has 
been  explor<^   and  described.    If,  while  so  doing,  he 
notes  all  those  facts  which  may  enable  him  or  others  to 
understand  and   explain  how  that  structure  has  been 
produced,  he  then  becomes  a  gtnlogUt.    It  is  one  of  the 
moat  remarkable  results  of  geological  science,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  organic,  and  especially  animal  forms, 
is  at  least  as  necessary  for  a  geologist,  as  a  knowledge 
of  minerals;  and  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  organic 
rt-mains  (portioas  of  fossil  plants  and  animals)  is  a  more 
certain  and  unerring  guide  in  unravelling  the  structure 
of  complicated  districts  than   the  most  wide  and  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  inorganic  substances.   The  cause 
of  this  necessity  may  be  stated  ns  follows:    \^'hen  we 
tome  to  examine  the  crust  of  the  ^lobe,  we  find  that  its 
several  parts  have  been  produce<l  in  succession  ;  that  it 
consists  of  a  regular  scries  of  earthy  deposits  (all  called 
1>7  geologists  rocksy  formed  one  after  another  during 
tuccensive  periods  of  time,  each  of  great  but  unknown 
duration.    The  animals  and  plants  living  at  one  period 
of  the  earth's   history  were  different  from  those  living 
now,  and  different  from  those  living  at  other  periods. 
There  has  been  a  continuous  succession  of  different 
races  of  liTing  bikings  on  the  earth,  following  each  other 
in  a  regular  and  ascertainable  order;  and  when  that 
order  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  at 
once  assign  to  its  proper  placeof  production,  and  there- 
fore to  its  proper  place  in  the  series  of  rocks,  any  poi^ 
tion  of  earthy  matter  we  may  meet  with,  containing 
sny  one,  or  eTen  any  recognisable  fragment  of  one  of 
these  once  living  beings.    When  we  find  a  known  fossil 
hi  any  piece  of  rock,  we  are  sure  that  tliat  rock  must 
have  been  formed  during  the  period  when  the  animal  or 
plant  of  which  that  fossil  is  the  remains  was  living  on 
the  globe,  and  could  not  have  been  formed  either  before 
that  species  came  into  existence  or  after  it   became 
extinct.    In  cases,  therefore,  where  the  original  order 
of  the  rocks  has  been  confused  by  the  action  of  dis- 
turbing forces,  or  where  the  rocks  themselves  'are  only 
St  rare  and  wide  intervals  exposed  to  view,  their  order 
of  deposition  and  consequent  succession  of  places  may 
be  more  easily  and  certainly  ascertained  by  the  exam- 
ination and  determination  of  their  fossil  contents,  than 
by  any  other  method.    Dtteriptiv*.  O.  considers  the  facts 
*nd  appearances  as  presented  in  the  rocky  crust  of  the 
tarth ;  TVore^uZ  G.  attempts  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena, and  arrange  them  into  a  connecteii  world's 
history ;  and  Praetical  G.,  guided  in  its  researches  by 
the  other  two,  treaU  of  the  mineral   products  of  the 
globe,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  and  their  appli- 
«tion  to  industrial  or  economic  purposes.    G.  may  also 
w^conveniently  studied  under  the  three  sub-sciences  — 
Phjfsieal  Otngraphy^  which  treats  of  the  surface  config- 
iratlon  of  the  globe,  as  depending  on  geological  influ- 
ences ;  Mineralogy^  which  restricts  itself  more  partic- 
ularly to  a  consideration  of  the  mineral  substances 
which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  and  PaUeon- 
»*<V|,  which  considers  exclosively  the  fossil  remains 
1  in  the  rocky  strata.    In  (?.,  the  history  of  the 
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plants  then  existing.  I.  The  sge  preceding  the  appear- 
ance of  animal  life  is  called  the  Aaoic  age  (Or.  a,  and 
sMm,  life— meaning  destitute  of  life.)    The  azoic  rocks 


ftre  partly  of  igneous  origin,  that  is,  were  once  in  a 
state  of  fhsion;  but  above  Ihese  lie  thick  beds  of 
irregular  stratified  rocks,  known  as  the  Laurentian, 
the  Hurunian,  Ac.,  and  composed  of  gneisses  and  schists 
made  of  disintegrated  granite  materials,  limestones, 
iron  ore,  graphite,  Ac.  These,  with  the  later  rocks, 
were  of  aqueous  origin,  or  deposited  in  layers  or  strsta 
by  the  action  of  water.  IL  The  Pttlmmoic  age  (Gr. 
nofatos,  ancient,  and  zoon),  or  age  of  ancient  life.  This 
IssubdiTidedlnto:  1.  The  Cambriam.  2.  The  SOurian, 
3.  The  DeeoHtoa.  4.  The  age  of  coal  plants,  or  the 
Oarb<miferou$.  III.  The  Meeozoie  age  (Or.  mewM,  middle, 
and  Boon),  or  the  age  of  reptiles.  lY.  The  Cenozoio 
age  (Gr.  katnot^  recent,  and  sooa),  or  the  age  of  mam- 
mals. V.  The  age  of  man.  £ach  of  those  ages  is 
described  under  its  proper  bead.  The  sulidivisions 
under  the  ages,  the  periods  and  epochs,  vary  in  diflerent 
countries.  The  accompanying  table  presents  a  general 
Tiew  of  those  of  eastern  Korth  America,  so  far  as  the 
Palieozoic  is  concerned — the  Siluiian,  JDevonlan,  and 
Carboniferous  being  well  represented  on  the  N.  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  rest  of  the  furies  is  from  European 
geoloffy.  in  which  the  later  ages  are  far  better  repre- 
sented than  in  America.  The  names  of  the  c)>(>chs 
for  the  Palceozoic  of  America  are  the  same  as  have 
been  applied  to  the  rocks  by  the  New  Yoik  geologists. 
— HisL  A  rational  history  of  the  world  may  be  said 
to  have  originated  with  Aristotle,  who  caref^illy  ob- 
served the  changes  going  on  upon  the  earth,  and 
referred  various  phenomena  to  similar  causes  of  change. 
After  Aristotle,  Strabo  speculated  with  singular  Judg- 
ment and  profotmduesB  on  the  causes  suggested  to 
explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  marine  shells  a  here 
the  sea  has  never  been  known  to  reach  in  modem 
times.  From  the  time  of  Strabo  down  through  the 
earli«ir  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  there  is  no  proof 
of  research  in  this  department,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  that  geological 
phenomena  again  began  to  attract  attention.  The 
origin  of  fossils  was  the  first  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the 
north  of  Italy  the  place  of  discussion.  To  Fnu  astoro. 
in  1520,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  clearly  put  forward 
the  only  rational  explanation.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  this  was  admitted,  and  another  century  elajised, 
during  >»hich  the  subject  was  still  under  diecuksion. 
Even  BO  late  as  1670  it  was  necessary  seriously  to  con- 
trovert the  notion  that  fossils  were  due  to  accidental 
causes,  or,  in  other  words,  were  hisifs  nahirKj  '*  tricks  of 
nature."    During  the  whole  of  the  I8th  century,  the 

f progress  of  geology  proper  was  irregular.  Already, 
»efore  the  commencement  of  that  (leriod.  Lister  had 
intimated  that  many  fossils  belonged  to  extinct  sfKcies, 
and  Leibnitz  had  theorized  on  the  result  of  repeated 
invasions  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  till  17C0  ihat  any  more 
rational  viei^s  than  those  of  the  physictHtheob  gists 
were  advanced;  but  from  that  time  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  specisl  d(>8ciiptions  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  doctrines  at 
present  held.  The  battle  between  the  Neptunists  and 
Vulcauists  then  raged,  and  continued  to  distract  the 
attention  of  those  who  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  hsTe 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  facts.  At  last,  in 
17)10,  appeared  the  Tabular  View  of  Willism  Smith, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  series  of 
observations  on  which  all  progress  of  the  science  has 
since  rested.  Smith  explored  cdl  England  on  fimt,  com- 
pleted a  geological  map  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
stirata  were  delineated  and  shown  in  their  pmper  suc- 
cession, and  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  each  group 
of  rocks  is  distinguished  by  fossils  peculiar  to  itselt 
He  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  historical  or 
statigrsphical  geology.  Since  his  date  the  progress 
of  the  science  has  been  rapid,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Isborers  in  this  field  being  Sir  Cbatles  Lyell, 
whose  Principlet  o/  Gtoiogy  (1830-33),  formed  sn  e)>och 
in  the  science.  Previously  the  seeming  breaks  in  the 
successions  of  the  strata  hsd  been  explained  as  the 
results  of  vast  catastrophies,  world-iAide  upheavals  or 
depressions  and  destruction  of  floras  and  faunais  with 
the  subsequent  creation  or  introduction  of  new  forms 
of  life.    Lyell  opposed  this  view,  and  declared  that  the 

J  present  age  is  the  tvpe  of  former  ages,  and  that  uni- 
brmity  has  prevailed  throuehout  the  geological  period. 
He  carried  this  doctrine  of  uniformity  some>»hat  too 
far,  and  the  present  general  belief  is  that,  «hile  the 
influences  in  operation  during  the  past  were  the  same 
in  kind  aith  those  which  are  still  at  work,  they  differed 
in  degree,  these  influences  at  times  becoming  almost 
catastrophic  in  their  enency.  With  this  new  concep- 
tion has  arisen  one  of  the  unbn>ken  continuity  of 
organic  life,  a  conception  which  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  l^pecie*, 
and  the  wide-spread  l>elief  that  new  forms  of  life  arose 
by  descent  instead  of  by  creation.  In  our  day  s  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  G.  is  the  great  attention  paid  to 
petrography,  in  which  much  is  being  learned  by  the 
study  of  thin  slices  of  rocks  under  the  microscope.  The 
study  of  palwontrdogy,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  also  forms  a  leading  characteristic  of 
modern  G.  The  present  state  of,  and  modem  discov- 
eries in  G.  will  be  noticed  in  other  articles.  They  are 
the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  patient  investigation, 
and  include  a  variety  of  facts  in  varitmfl  departments 
of  science.  The  conclusions  and  theories  of  modern 
geologists  are  generally  put  forward  with  a  sounder 
basis  of  facts,  and  less  reference  to  merely  ppeculative 
Tiews,  than  was  formerly  the  case;  and  the  study  of 
rock  composition  and  the  characteristics  of  fossils  are 
being  pureued  with  a  scientific  closeness  and  accuracy 
that  was  impossible  with  the  cmde  methods  of  the  past. 
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prophet.]  A  fortniie-teller ;  acuterofflgnret;  one  who 
pretends  to  foretc U  futurity  by  oth«r  iue«iu  than  thoeo 
uavd  by  the  aatroluger. 

Oe'omaiiey,  n.  [Fr.  ytomanee.  geomancie^  ftrom  Gr.  gi, 
earth,  and  manteiUf  divination.]  A  kind  of  divination 
by  ineantt  of  figtinM  or  Hues  made  on  the  ground,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  paper. 

Oeoman'tic,  Geoman'tteal,  a.  [Fr.ffiamantique,] 
or,  or  pertaining  to,  geoniaiicy. 

deom^Kter,  n.  [Ifr.getmutrt ;  Or.  gl,  the  earth,  and  me- 
<rem,  to  measurej  One  skilied  in  geometry ;  a  geome- 
trician. 

Oeomef  riCf  GeemeC'rieal,  a.  [Fr.  giometrique ; 
Gr.  geomftriko*.]  According  to  the  rules  or  principles 
of  geometry;  done  or  solved  by  geometry;  disposed 
According  to  geometry. 

€l«oinerrical  Propor'iioii.  See  Ratio. 

OeometVteally ,  uao.  According  to  the  rules  or  laws 
of  geometry. 

Oeomeiri'dan,  n.  One  skilled  in  geometry. 

Oeomet'ridie,  n.  pi.  (ZoOl.)  See  VfLki^^utM. 

Oeom'eiriBe,  v.  n.  To  proceed  according  to  the  prin- 
dplee  of  geometry. 

"  Katare  yet  oooflned  herself  to  y«oi»etrtt«."— Aoyb. 

deom'etry,  n.  [Fr.  giometrie ;  Or.  genmetria,  from  gi, 
earth,  and  mftran,  measure.]  G.  may  be  strictly  defined 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  extension  of  such  things  as 
lines,  surfaces,  and  solids.  The  attributes  or  properties 
of  bodies  may,  in  order  to  be  more  readily  explained,  be 
resolved  into  two  classes,  one  comprising  the  general 
characteristics  of  all,  and  the  other  such  only  as  are  in- 
cluded in  particular  or  peculiar  bodies.  Extension,  fig^ 
nre,  magnitude,  mobility,  divisibility,  impenetrability, 
weight,  and  inertia,  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the 
properties  which  belong  to  the  first  class;  while  some 
of  those  in  the  second  are  solidity,  liquidity,  transpar- 
ency, and  such  like.  Of  all  these  properties  mentioned, 
only  extensictiy  magnitude,  figure,  and  divisibilUj/  come 
under  the  special  branch  of  science  denominated  Cfeom- 
ttry ;  the  different  properties  which  remain  coming  un- 
der the  head  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Physics.  The 
important  science  of  O.  was  first  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  which  historian 
dates  its  origin  from  the  following  circumstance :  Sesos- 
tris,  the  king  of  Egvpt,  shared  the  lands  at  Thebes  and 
Memphis  between  nis  subjects,  and  each  portion  was 
marked  out  by  different  landmarks ;  but,  owing  to  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,-  theee  boundaries  were  fre- 
quently d^troyed,  and  it  became  necessary,  as  often  as 
this  was  done,  to  restore  tliem  by  measurement ;  hence 
a  system  was  invented,  which  was  termed  G.  Thales,  a 
phUosopher  who  lived  some  640  years  before  Christ, 
brought  the  science  into  Greece  from  Egjrpt,  whither  he 
had,  it  is  related,  gone  in  nearch  of  knowledge  at  rather 
a  late  period  in  lift*.  He  is  said  to  have  applied  a  circle 
to  the  measurement  of  angles,  and  to  have  instituted 
Yarious  compariiioiis  and  relations  between  triangles,  by 
means  of  thdr  proportions;  one  particular  point  he  dis- 
covered, too,  that  all  angles  in  a  semicircle  are  right 
angles,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  important 
discovery,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
science  was  yet  in  its  infan(;y.  After  Thales  came  Anax- 
imander,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  geometrical 
charts,  and  the  sphere  and  gnomon ;  next  followed  An- 
aximeneH,  who  invented  the  sun-diul,  and  must  thus 
have  been  acquainted  both  with  astronomy  and  G. 
Pythagoras  instituted  the  theory  of  regular  solids;  and 
under  his  school  it  was  improved  gradually  during  the 
two  centuries  which  elapsed  after  the  introduction  of 
G.,  until  the  school  of  Plato  took  it  in  hand.  Plato 
seems  to  have  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  science, 
and  we  read  in  the  classics,  that  the  inscription,  '*  iiet  no 
one  ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here,''  was  placed  over 
the  portals  of  his  school.  The  theory  of  Conic  Sections 
dates  its  birth  from  the  Plutonic  schools,  and  to  the 
same  source  may  be  ascribed  the  beautiful  theory  of 
geometrical  loci,  which  is  not  only  interesting  from  the 
hidden  truths  which  it  contains,  but  also  from  its  im- 
portance in  the  solution  of  problems.  About  50  years 
after  the  time  of  Plato,  Euclid  collected  the  propositions 
which  had  been  discovered  by  his  predecessors,  and 
formed  of  them  his  famous  Elements;  a  work  which 
is  still  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  introduction  to 
the  mathemutical  sciences.  It  consists  of  15  books, 
of  which  13  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  Euclid ; 
but  tht^  14th  and  15th  are  supposed  to  have  been 
added  by  H.vpsicles  ot  Alexandria.  Apollonius  of  Perga, 
about  'i50  years  b.  c,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  cont'c 
sections,  in  8  books ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  l>een  the  first 
who  applied  to  those  curves  the  appellations  by  which 
they  have  ever  since  been  distinguished,  namely :  the 
parabola,  the  ellipse^  and  the  hjfperbola.  (See  Conic  Sbo- 
TI0X8.)  AU>ut  the  same  time  flourished  Archimedes, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  G.  by  the  discovery  of  the  beau- 
tiful relations  between  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  by  his 
work  on  conoids  and  spheroids,  by  his  discovery  of  the 
exact  quadrature  of  the  parabola,  and  of  the  approxi- 
mate rectitication  of  the  circle.  In  the  list  of  names 
which  have  come  down  to  our  tim(>8  In  connection  with 
G.,  we  may  mention  Endoxus,  Archytas.  Eratosthenes, 
Aristarchus,  Dinostmtus,  and  Nicomedes;  but  for  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  or  inventions  by  which  they 
are  imlividuHlly  celebrated,  we  must  refer  to  Montucla's 
Histoire  ties  Mathimatiques.  The  school  of  Alexandria 
produced  I'appus  and  Diophantus;  but  the  Greek  G., 
though  it  was  afterwards  enriched  by  many  new  the- 
orems, may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  limits  in  the 
hands  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonius ;  and  a  long  inter- 
val of  17  centuries  elapsed  before  this  limit  was  passed. 
In  1637  Descartes  published  his  Gtometry;  a  work  which 


will  evo-  be  remarkable,  aa  oontalnlng  the  first  lye- 
tematic  application  of  Algebra  to  the  aoluUon  of  geomet- 
rical propoaitions.  Soon  atWr  this  followed  the  discovery 
of  the  h^nUesimal  Calculus ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  G.  has  shared  In  the  general  progress  of  all 
the  mathematical  sdencee.  Besides  Montucla's  work, 
Chasles'  Aperfu  Histortque  (Brussels,  1837)  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  with  respect  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  geometrical  methods.  Of  the  works 
on  Ancient  Geometry,  the  todowing  may  be  mentioned  : 
Euclid,  EUmenls  of  Geometry,  and  Book  c/  Data  ;  Apol- 
lonius, Omics;  Archimedes,  Opera;  Pappus,  JfoiAema- 
ticse  CbUectiones ;  Vieta,  Opera  MathemaUca  ;  lluy geus. 
Opera ;  K.  Simeon,  CJpera  ReUqua  and  Lad  Plant ; 
Stewart,  PrvpostUona  GeMnetricx  ;  T.  Simpson,  Mements 
of  Geometry  ;  Legeudre,  dements  q/"  Getunetry ;  Leslie, 
hUments  of  Geotnetry,  Ac.  For  an  account  of  the  nu- 
merous editions  of  Euclid's  Elements  (which  have  been 
translated  into  every  European  language),  see  Murhard, 
Bibliotheca  Mathematica ;  but  to  the  list  contained  in 
that  work  should  be  added  the  more  recent  edition  of 
Peyrard,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  (Paris,  1814).  An 
edition  of  the  first  6  books,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Cam 
erer  and  Uauber  (Berlin,  l^'24),  also  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed, on  account  of  the  valuable  notes  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.  The  modern  works  on  Algebraic  or  Co- 
ordinate G.  are  very  numerous;  we  can  only  mention 
those  of  PIUcker,^na<y/.-(reom.  Entwickelungen,\^\i»^\, 
System  der  Analyt.  Geom.^  1835  and  1852,  Theorie  der 
Algebraischen  Curven,  1839,  and  Mobius'  Barycentrisehe 
Calcul.^  18'J7,  as  having  marked  an  eiK)ch  in  the  history 
of  the  science ;  and  Salmon's  Cbntc  Sections,  1863,  Higher 
Plane  Curves,  1852,  and  Anal.  Geom.  of  Three  Dimen- 
sions, 1862,  as  treating  the  subject  IVom  the  most  mod- 
ern point  of  view.  The  modern  works  on  pure,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  coHrdinate.  G.,  are  less  numerous.  The 
most  important  and  useful  are,  Poncelet's  TraiU  des 
Fropriitis  Ptqfectivej  des  Figures,  Paris,  1822 ;  Steiner's 
Systematische  Entwickelung  der  AbhUngigkeit  Geome- 
trischer  GestaUen,  Berlin,  1832,  and  his  Geometrischen 
Qmstructionen,l%3Z;  Chasles'  Onurs  de  G^om6trie  Supt- 
rieure,  Paris,  1847,  and  his  Traiti  des  Sections  Omiqucs, 
1864;  an  elementary  treatise  on  Curves,  Ihinctions,  and 
JFWces,  by  Beiyamin  Pierce  (Boston,  1868);  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus,  by  Charles  Davies  (New  York, 
1855);  and  Mulcahy's  Modem  Gtometry,  1864. 
Oeomyr'ictfe,  n.  (i/tn.)  A  wax-like  substance,  ob- 
tained also  from  the  dark-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  It 
is  obtained  from  a  solution.  OAor,  white ;  after  fusion 
it  has  the  aspect  of  yellowish  brittle  wax.  Oc/mp.  Simi- 
lar to  that  of  Chinese  wax  and  palm-wax  —  Carbon 
80-69,  hydrogen  13*42,  oxygen  6-99.  Supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  fossil  wax-bearing  trees. 
€U»Opliairt»in,  ije-of'd-gixm,)  n.  [Gr.  gea,  earth,  and 
]^hagein,  to  eat.]  A  morbid  or  depraved  appetite  for  eat- 
ing dirt,  clay,  chalk,  or  the  like. 
Geoph'airlsi,  n.    [See  above.]    One  afflicted  with  a 

diseased  appetite  for  eating  dirt,  chalk,  &c. 
Oeopon'te,  Geopon'teal,  a.  [Gr.  geoponikos,  from 
ge,  earth,  and  ponos,  labor,  toil.]  Pertaining  to  the  labor 
of  the  husbandman  in  tilling  the  earth  ;  relating  to  ag- 
riculture. 
Geopon'tGS,  n.  sing.  The  art  of  cultivating  the  earth. 
Geora'ma,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  earth,  and  Jtorama,  a  view,  from 
haraein,  hordn,  to  view.]  A  large  hollow  globe  having 
the  features  of  the  earth  delineated  on  the  concave  sur- 
face. 
Georetin'ie  Acid,  n.  {Min.)  A  substance  called 
also  Brucknerellite,  obtained  from  the  yellowish-brown 
coal  of  Gesterwitz.  Crystallizes  In  white  needles  from 
an  alcoholic  solution.  Comp.  Carbon  62-01,  hydrogen 
9-56,  oxygen  27 -83. 
Oeorye  1.,  {Louis.)  Kino  or  Ekoland,  of  the  House  of 
Uanovtr,  B.  at  Osnabruck  in  1660.  Son  of  Ernest  I.,  first 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  princesn  Sophia,  (p. 
2316),  grand-daughter  of  James  I.,  King  of  England,  and 
succeeded  his  tialher  in  the  electorate,  in  1698.  On  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  In  1714,  he  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  England,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  the  Protes- 
tant line,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  English 
dynasty  of  Brunswick.  In  the  internal  politics  of  the 
country  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Whigs,  and  was  pru- 
dently neutral  as  regarded  the  continental  wars  of  his 
time,  yet  he  joined  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1717,  and  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  of  1718  against  Spain.  He  had  as 
premier,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  genius  repressed 
all  attempU  at  disorder,  and  nullified  the  eflbrts  of  the 
so-called  Pretender,  James  III.  UnfortuiMtte  in  his  fam- 
ily relations,  G.  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife  Sophia  of 
Zell,  charged  with  an  intrigue,  and  imprison  her  in  the 
castle  of  Ahlen,  where  she  ended  her  daj-s  in  1726,  after 
a  confinement  of  32  voars.  D.  1727. 
Gkorok  II.,  (Augustus^  son  of  the  preceding,  B.  in  1683, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1727.  lie  retained  as  his  prime 
minister  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  pre- 
served the  country  from  war  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  reign.  After  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Robert,  he 
undertook  some  expeditions  which  resulted  disastrously. 
In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ho  declared  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
against  France.  Ills  armies,  succesi^ful  at  Dettingen 
(1743),  failed  signally  at  Foutenoy  (1745),  and  at  Laf- 
feld  (1747),  but  the  campaign  was  closed  by  the  treaty 
of  Alx-la-C-hapelle,  (1748.)  .Meantime,  however,  his 
throne  had  been  strengthened  by  the  victory  of  Cullo- 
den,  gained  over  Prince  Charles  Kdward  Stuart  and 
his  adherents  iu  1746.  War  having,  in  1755,  again  broken 
out  upon  the  continent  of  Euroue,  England  experienced 
fresh  reverses  in  Germany,  and  lost  her  Hanoverian  do- 
minions, but  these  losses  were  more  than  compensated 
by  brilliant  and  valuable  conquests  in  the  East  Indies, 


and  in  Amerka.   (7.  wm  thefimnderoftheBritiahlfQ* 
seum.    D.  1760. 
OiOBOB  m^B.  173S.    He  was  the  son  of  Fred«iek  Look, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  George  IL 
in  1700.  In  the  early  part  of  bis  reign  he  gained  brilliant 
successes  over  France  and  Austria,  in  the  Seven  Tears' 
War,  and  in  1763  concluded  an  advantageoos  peue, 
which  however  did  not  fully  satufy  the  country.    la 
17tMI  George  Grenville  succeeded  to  Lord  Bute  as  pre- 
mier, and  began  those  measures  in  relation  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  the  consequences  of  which  proved  so  mo- 
mentooa ;  and  the  American  Stamp  Act  was  passed  the 
following  year.   The  aspect  of  aflairs  grew  more  seriou 
every  dav,  and  public  discontent  was  at  its  height,  when, 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  1709,  Junius  publt»h«d  his  1m- 
mous  letter  to  the  king.     At  the  b^nnnJng  of  1T70 
the  poDular  clamor  kept  pace  with  minietmal  ftdly; 
blood  had  been  already  spilled  in  America;  and  the 
city  of  London  delivered  a  bold  and  spirited  address  and 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  which  the  king  replied  to  in 
terms  expressive  of  bis  displeasure.    After  a  lung  aiid 
fruitless  war,  the  independence  of  the  United  Stat^ 
was  acknowledged.  In  1782,  Lord  Shelbnme  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  sUte,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  son  of  the  Ear! 
of  Chatham,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    In  17&3, 
the  memorable  coalition  ministry  between  Mr.  Fox  sod 
Lord  North  was  formed.    To  this*  the  king  was  decidedly 
hostile ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  had  be*^  n^ 
jected  by  the  Lords,  he  sent  a  message  to  him  and  Lord 
North,  commanding  them  immediately  to  return   faim 
their  seals  of  office,  by  a  messenger,  as  a  personal  iut^- 
view  with  them  would  be  disagreeable  to  him.    On  th« 
following  day  Mr.  Pitt  became  prime  minister;  and  the 
firmness  which  the  king  had  displayed  in  the  affair,  and 
the  intrepidity  with  which  he  opposed  the  coalitioD, 
gained  him  considerable  popularity.    In  1789  the  king 
was  afllicted  with  mental  aberration,  which  lasted  from 
the  beginning  of  Nov.  till  the  following  Feb.    A  war 
with  revolutionized  France  now  appean^  inevitable; 
and  the  views  of  his  ministers  met  with  the  king's  foil 
concurrence.    In  1798,  public  distress  appeared  to  have 
reached  its  climax,  and  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out 
In  1800  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  passed ;  and  in  order  to  bring  those  over 
who  opposed  the  measure,  the  ministers  allowed  a  XtedX 
understanding  to  prevail,  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
certain  political  concessions.    G.,  however,  could  never 
be  persuaded  that  he  could  admit  the  Cntholia  to  po- 
litical power,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  his  corona- 
tion oath,  —  the  consequence  of  which  was.  the  retire- 
ment from  office  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  collt^agnes  in  1801, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  headed  by  Mr. 
Addington.    Negotiations  were  now  speedily  entered 
into,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Amiena  The  king,  how- 
ever, consented  to  It  with  great  reluctance.    It  was,  in 
fact,  very  unpopular;  and  when   the  resumption  of 
hostilities  took  place  in  1803  there  was  an  evident  de- 
monstration of  public  satisfaction  throughout  all  ranks. 
The  Addington  administration  proved  incompetent  to 
their  task,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804,  again  took  the  helm  of 
state ;  but  he  died  in  1806,  and  the  Gren  ville  party, «  bich 
Fox  bad  joined,  went  into  office.    In  1  i^07.  Lord  Greoville 
and  his  colleagues  attempted  to  change  the  king's  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but  G.  was 
inflexible,  which  led  to  the  ejection  of  tlie  Fox  and  Gren- 
ville party,  and  the  Perceval  administration  succeeded 
them.    The  death  of  his  youngest  and  darling  child,  the 
Princen  Amelia,  which  happened  towards  the  clothe  of 
1810,  gave  the  king  a  shock  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered.   The  insanity,  which  already  more  than  once 
had  visited  him,  returned,  and  assumed  so  violent  a  char- 
acter that  but  slight  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.    The  remaining  years  of  the  king's  life  are 
little  more  than  a  blank  in  biography,  for  Us  lucid  in- 
tervals were  *' short,  and  far  between;**  but  it  is  said 
that  in  1814,  when  the  allied  sovereigns  visited  EngUnd, 
he  evinced  indications  of  returning  r«uon,  and  even  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  royal  visitors  —  a  wish  which 
it  was  not  deemed  proper  to  indulge.    At  length  deaP 
ness  was  added  to  bis  other  calamities,  and  his  manner 
and  appearance  are  described  as  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
On  the  17  th  of  Nov.,  1818,  the  queen  died ;  but  the  king 
never  became  acquainted  with  her  death,  or  with  tbe 
subsequent  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
office  of  custos  of  his  person :  on  the  29th  of  Jan.,  1820,  be 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  OMh 
of  his  reign.    The  political  character  of  George  m.  may 
be  deduced  fh)m  the  course  of  policy  pursued  during  hii 
long  and  eventful  reign,  for  no  limited  monarch  ever 
had  a  more  decided  influence  oa  public  affairs.    U* 
lived  in  perilous  times,  when  thrones  and  States  tottered 
around  him ;  but  he  was  firm  and  consistent ;  and  rather 
than  give  up  any  opinion  he  had  conscientiously  fimacd, 
or  deviate  from  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  strict 
line  of  duty,  he  would  hsve  descended  from  the  thi\>De. 
though  it  wore  to  mount  the  scaffold.    If  his  obstinac; 
were  censurable  on  some  occasions,  his  nnflincbing 
firmness,  even  in  the  face  of  danger,  was  admirable  od 
others.     He  was  religious,  temperate,  and  sincere,  and 
in  all  his  tastes  and  amusements  so  plain  and  practical, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  approached  to  almost  patrt- 
archal  simplicity.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  music,  and 
afforded  encouragement  to  its  professors.  He  also  aided 
the  cause  of  science  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
Cook,  Byron,  and  Wallis,  the  navigators,  and  to  Uwschel 
and  other  men  eminent  for  their  professional  attain- 
ments. 
Gkoroe  I  v.,  b.  1762,  had  been  Tirtual  sovereign  during  tbe 
long  period  of  his  faUier's  last  insanity  as  Prince  Regent, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  1820.    Although  be 
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fire  himMlf  op  toToiy  infloeooe,«ad  had  m  his  prime- 1  GeoiM,  (Bt**)  ft  channel  separating  Ore 
mlnisten  Lord  LiTerpool  *>*d  the  Dnke  of  Wellington.  Nioobar  Islands,  in  the  Day  ot  BengHi ;  it 
Onring  his  regency  occurred  the  final  orerthrow  of  Na-      "  '  '       "-    -  -'  •  ••       -  «  ' 

poleon  and  the  carcere  duro  of  the  fallen  hero  who  had 
confided  himself  to  the  hospitality  of  England.  Ue 
caoMd  the  passage  of  nonierous  laws  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  had  incessant  troubles  in  Ireland  to 
patdo%m.  In  1823  he  again  took  sides  with  the  Whigs, 
and  selected  as  premier  the  celebrated  Qeo.Canning,(9.v.) 
lo  1829,  the  bill  granting  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
nsMed.  George  IV.  married  in  1705  the  Princess  Caro- 
ttne  of  Bmnswick,  whom  he  afterwards  caused  to  be  tried 
before  the  law  courts  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  in  regard 
to  which  the  most  generally  receired  opinion  is  that  it 
was  baseless.  lie  had  lived  with  her  for  little  more  than 
a  year,  when  he  made  overtures  fur  a  separation, 
which  was  accepted ;  but  the  bill  before  the  House  of 
Lords  for  deprirfng  his  wife  of  her  rights  and  privileges  as 
queen  of  England  did  not  take  place  till  about  tho  time 
of  Us  coronation  in  18*20.  He  left  behind  him  a  most 
digreputable  character  for  general  morality,  and  his 
trtatment  of  his  wife  probably  intensified  the  popular 
dislike  which  his  habits  had  first  engendered.  D.  1830. 
Cgorge,  (CHRiariAN  Wiluam  Fbrdi^axd  Adolphus,) 
Kj!io  or  Gekcck,  second  son  of  the  reigning  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  brother  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  b. 
1^  served  for  a  time  in  the  Danish  navy.  When  in  1863 
Otho  L  abdicated  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  the  throne 
was  first  tendered  by  a  mi^iority  of  the  Greek  people  to 
Priuce  Alfred  of  England,  but  the  English  govt,  refused 
to  accept  the  nomination.  It  was  then  proffered  to  Ernest 
Dake  of  &ix<^<}oburg  Ootha,  who  declined  it;  and  final- 
ly to  Prince  Christian,  who,  with  the  consent  of  his  own 
frmily  and  of  the  great  Powers,  accented  it,  and  now 
reiicns  as  Ueorge  I.  —  He  was  betrothed  in  May,  I8OT,  nt 
St.  Petersburg,  to  the  Princess  Olga,  daughter  of  tho 
Oraud  Duke  Coustantine  of  Russia,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married. 
<ie»rge,  Dckc  or  Claexnci,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 

king  of  England,  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.  and 

his  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  against  his  brother  and 

sovereign.    Some  years  afterwards,  he  was  accused  of 

kavinie  suutclit  tlie  hand  of  Mary,  duchess  of  Burgundy. 

He  •abteqiiently  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick (tile  ''  king-maker  "),  and  Joined  him  in  his  revolt 

Sfsinst  the  royal  authority.    Being  taken  prisoner,  he 

vas  condemned  to  death.  Tho  unfortunate  prince,  be- 
ing allowed  to  chootte  the  mode  of  his  death,  is  said  to 

have  drowned  himself  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine  (1478). 
«««rve,  lAke,  a  plcturesoue  sheet  of  watw  in  the 

sssteni  part  of  the  Sute  of  New  York,  remarkable  w 

tfas  transparency  of   its  waters  and  the  beauty  of  Ita 

i«laod  and  monutain  scenery.    The  lake  in  36  m.  long 

an'i  from  I  to  3  wide,  extending  N.N.K.  and  S.S.W.,and 

biunded  bv  Warrou  co.  ou  iU  N.W.  aud  Washington  co. 

00  ni'iai  of  iu  S.K.  border.     It  is  connected  by  a  small 

itnsam  with  LdUce  Oiuimplain,  iuU)  which  it  discharges 

ito  WAters,  it  thtia  formin;;  a  southern  portion  of  the 

grand  water  system  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 

Lakes.    It  is  stud  leJ  throughout  with  islands,  compris- 

iuif  »ome  .3'W  in  all,  on  a  numlMsr  of  which  are  built 

picturMqiie  summer  homei.    Tlie  waters  are,  iu  some 

places,  iHO  feet  deep.    The  lake  is  surrounded  by  moun- 

taiiM,  rising  in  Sime  instances  nearly  veriically  from  its 

vstera,  it  prssentiug  the  aspect  of  a  beautiful  mountain 

baain.    It   is  a  favorite  pUoA   of  summer  resort,   is 

traversed  by  stesunboats,  aud  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive sheets  of  water  in  the  eastern  U.  S.    lis  history  is 

foil  of  interest.    It  was  first  discovered  by  the  French 

from  Canaila,  and  named  by  them  St.  Sacrament.    Its 

Indian  mune  was  Oaniaderioit,  and  received  the  proriu- 

dal  name  of  Lake  Uorioon,  by  which  it  is  still  sometimes 

called.    At  iU  southern  end,  Sept.  8, 1756,  was  fought  a 

ssvsrs  engagement  between  the  French  and  English, 

each  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 

of  the  French.    Subsequently  the  English  built  Fort 

WiUiam   Henry  at  its   southern   extremity  and   the 

rrsQch  Fort  Tioonderoga,  ou  the  diride  between  it  and 

Uke  Champlain.    Both  these  forts  were  the  scenes  of 

interesting  historical  events.     The  Enxlish    fort  was 

attsrked  in  1757  by  a  French  and  Indian  force  under 

th«  Xarqubde  Montcalm,  and  the  garrison,  capitulating 

•fter  a  t^Uuit  defence,  were  barbarously  mostiacred  by 

the  Indians.    In  the  year  following  the  anny  of  Gen. 

Abercmmbie  passed  up  the  lake  in  1,000  buaU,  attacked 

Tioonderoga,  and  met  with   a  disastrous  defeat.    This 

Attack  on  Tioonderoga  was  repeated  in  July,  1759,  by 

Geo.  Amherst,  whose  army  was  similarly  transported  up 

the  lake  in  boats.  On  this  occasion  the  fort  capituhtted. 
la  1775  another  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Ticouderoga, 
this  time  by  Ethan  Allen  and  the  **  Green  Mountain 
Boys,"  the  fort  being  taken  by  surprise.    A  few  years 

eAerward  Gen.  Bnrgoyne  made  his  southward  march  by 
way  of  Lske  George.  Uking  tlie  fortifications  on  its 
liaaks,  and  proceeding  south  to  his  pUce  of  defeat  at 
8sratoga.  Picturesque  ruins  of  Fort  Tlconderi>ga 
'emAlo,  and  some  traces  of  Fort  George,  which  stjod  at 
the  toathern  extremity  of  the  lake. 
^■^ripe.iitt'blC,  n.     An  English  gold  coin  of  the  reign 

of  Henry  VIII.,  worth  about  &$.  8d.  steriing,  or  $1.50. 
^i^rve^a  €r««k.  in  immoU,  a  viUage  of  Massac  co. 
•boat  125  m.  Sl  by  K.  of  Vandalia. 


Great  and  Little 

is  15  to  18  m. 

long, and  from  3  to  6  wide,  extending  E.N.E.  and  W.8.W. 

OeoiV^*  (Bt.9)  one  of  the  Pribylov  Islands,  Behring 
Sea,  of  granitic  formation,  rising  to  the  height  of  300  ft 
above  the  sea. 

Geori^  (HU^)  Ordess  op.  There  are  several  orders 
of  St.  George.  Frederick  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
founded  one  in  1470,  as  a  defence  against  the  Turks. — 
The  military  Russian  order  of  St.  Otorge  was  founded 
by  Catherine  II.,  Nov.  26,  1769.  It  was  afterwards  neg- 
lected, but  was  restored  to  its  original  dignity  by  Alex- 
ander L,  Dec.  12, 1801.  —  The  order  of  St.  Gtorgt  qf  the 
JUufdon  was  founded  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  the  order 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Feb.  24, 1808,  remodelled  in  1816  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  aud  received  its  present  name  from  King 
Ferdinand  II.,  Jan.  1, 1819.— The  order  of  St.  Grorpe  of 
Lucca  was  established  by  the  Duke  Charles  I^uuis,  June 
1, 1833. — ^The  Hanoverian  order  ot  St.  Otorge  was  found- 
ed April  23,  1839. 

Oeorgr®,  (St.,)  Gulp  op,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  £.  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  Lat.  45*^  aud  47^ 
8.,  and  Lon  66°  and  67°%. 

€U»or|r«**  €liannel,  (St*,)  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  is  situate  betweeu  Ireland  and  Wales,  and 
extends  from  the  island  of  Holyhead  to  St.  David's  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  and  from  Dublin  to  Wexford  on  the 
Irish  seaboard.    It  is  from  40  to  70  ro.  wide. 

Georire«'¥Ule,  in  0/iio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co. 

Oeori^e'town  (now  St.  Louu  dc  Gonqagne),  a  posi> 
Tillage  of  province  of  Quebec,  co.  Beauliaruai«,  38  m. 
from  Moutrea. 

Georfe'town,  a  village  of  Halton  co.,  province  of 
Ontario,  about  29  m.  N.W.  of  Toronto. 

deorgre'town,  a  seaport  towu,  cap.,  and  on  the  east 
coast  of  King's  co..  Prince  Edward  Iflliiiid.  in  British 
North  America;  Lat.  4r.o  12'  N.,  Lon.  02°  33'  W, 

Georgetown,  iu  Californin,  a  ptwt-villago  and  town- 
ship of  £1  Dorado  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Placerville.  In 
the  vicinity  are  rich  gold  mines. 

Cfreorflretown,  in  Colorado,  cap.  of  Clear  Creek  co.,  on 
the  U.  P.  and  D.  &  G.  R.  R«.,  60  m.  W.  of  Denver,  8,452 
ft  above  tide.    Pop.  (1890)  1,927. 

Oeorffetown,  in  Oonnecticul^  a  postvillage  of  Fair- 
field CO.,  about  14  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Danbury. 

Oeorgr^town,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sus- 
sex ico.,  about  36  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Dover.  Pop.  (18<J0) 
1,353. 

Georgre'town,  in  the  Dittrid  of  Cohnnhia,  formei  ly  a 
sepaiate  city,  but  now  the  h)cal  name  of  that  part  of 
Washington  lyiuK  along  the  Potomac  above  the  nioutli 
of  Rock  creek.  It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  dot- 
ted with  handsome  villas,  and  coumiauding  a  Huiierb 
view  of  the  sun'ouuding  country.  Here  are  located  the 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory,  and  the  Georgetown  University 
(R.  C),  besides  other  public  institutions  and  a  Inrge 
number  of  handsome  private  residences.  The  old  part 
is  quaintly  picturesque,  and  contains  some  notable 
historic  spots.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  (.^msl  cn>fl8es 
the  Potomac  at  Q.  by  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000. 

Georgretown,  iu  GeoraitL,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Quit- 
man CO.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  nearly  opposite 
Eulanla,  Alabama. 

Geoivetown,  in  lUtNoif,  a  Tillage  of  Clay  co.,  now 
called  Bible  Grove. 

—A  village  of  Randolph  co. ;  its  P.  0.  Is  Steele ville. 

—A  post-village  of  Vermillion  co.    Pop.  (1890)  6(52. 

onretown,  in  Indiana^  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  about  8 
.vTof" 


Logansport. 
~A  post-Tillage  and  township  of  Floyd  co.,  about  9  m.  W. 

of  New  Albany. 
Georgetown,  in  Jovmi,  a  poet-ofllce  of  Monroe  co. 
Georgetown,  iu  Kentuckif,  a  post-villsge,  can.  of 
Scott  CO.,  on  the  N.  Elkhorn  river,  about  17  m.  £.  of 
Frankfort 
Georgetown,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Sagadahoc  co., 
composed  of  two  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Oc^n,  lio  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  Augusta.    Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 
Georgretown,  in  MoMachuteit*,  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship of  Essex  CO.,  about  30  m.  N.  of  Boston.    Here  are 
extensive  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  carriage 
-,     works,  and  other  industries.    Pk>p.  (1895)  2,117. 
In  the  year  foj*<'^o8^®^'^^"y  ^f  *^^- 1  Georj^etown,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  OtUwa 
_».«„!, -^       ^^  ^  ^^  Grand  river. 

Georaretown,  in  Minnemta,  a  post-township  of  Clay 

CO.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Otter  Tall  City. 
Oeorgretown,  in  Mi»$iMippL  a  post-village  of  Copiah 

CO.,  on  the  Pearl  river,  about  40  m  S.  of  Jackson. 
Georfretown,  in  MiMouH,  a  post-villnge  of  Pettis  co., 
on  the  W.  fork  of  LaMine  river,  about  37  m.  WJS.W.  of 
BooDville. 
Georgetown,  in  Sac  JerMey,  a  poet-village  of  Burling- 
ton CO.,  alwut  9  m.  N.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 
Geoncetown,  in  New  York,  a  poet  town  and  township 
of  Madison  co.,  about  30  m.  SJu.  of  Syracuse.    Pop. 
(1890)  1,172. 
Georgetown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Brown 
CO.,  about  loo  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus.     l\>p.  (Ih90)  1,473. 
—A  village  of  Columbiana  co.,  150  m.  N.K.  of  Columbus. 
—A  village  of  Harrison  co,  about  6  m.  S.E.  of  Cadix.    Its 

.^ ^ post-office  is  Short  Cheek. 

C^rceHl  Crook*  in  South  OaroUna.  enters  the  Saluda  Georgetown,  in  Pemuylvania,  a  post-village  of  Beaver 

river  in  Pickens  00.  ;     co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  40  m.  below  Pittoburg. 

*-A  poit-oflRce  of  Pickens  co.  1  —A  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  15  ni.  S.  of  Lancaster. 

*»«*»«e'«  XIIIS9  tn  New  HamptMre,  a  post-office  of  >  _a  village  of  Mercer  co.,  about  75  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Pitts- 

SulliTan  00.  I     burg. 

^aoine,  St.    See  St.  George.  _A  village  of  Northumberland  co.,  on  the  Susquehaniut 

<leargtLgt„  a  town  of  Belgium,  prorince  Liege,  10  m.      river,  about  40  m.  above  Harrisburg. 
HAof  Huy.    Kxtensive  coal  and  iron  mines  are  worked  _a.  village  of  Wayne  co. 
ta  tU  TidaitJ.    P^P-  ^^^*'  GeoriT^t^wn*  in  South  Carolina,  an  E.S.E.  co,  border- 


ing  on  the  Atlantio  Ocean ;  area,  about  742  sq.  m.  5iv* 
«r«.  Santee,  Pedee,  Waccamaw,  and  Black  rivere.  Smr- 
face,  level ;  toil,  not  very  fertile.  OouMtg-towu,  George- 
town.   Ap.  (1890)  10,857. 

—A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Wingan  Bay,  a  short  dbtance  below 
the  Union  of  the  Great  Pedee,  Bhick  and  Waccamaw 
rivers,  15  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  about  130  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Columbia.     Pop.  (1897)  about  3,000. 

CfreoriT^tOWn,  in  Tennemee,  a  post-office  of  Meijrs  co. 

Ctoornr^town,  in  T&rat,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  William- 
son CO.,  on  the  San  Gabriel  river,  about  40  m.  N.  of 
Austin.    Pop.  (1897)  about  3,000. 

Ctoornr^tOWn,  in  Weet  Vk-ginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Lewis  co. 

Georipe'Tllle,  a  post-village  of  prorince  of  Quebec,  ca 
of  Staustead,  about  62  m.  S.E.  of  St.  John^s. 

Geor{|r«' Vtlle,  in  MiMeouri,  a  post-office  of  Ray  co. 

Georipia  (Pers.  6ur4fi»t^tn;  Buss.  Gmaia;  anc  Iberia,) 
a  country  of  W.  Asia,  and  formerly  the  center  of  a  mon- 
archy of  some  extent  but  now  a  part  of  Russian  Trans- 
caucasia, embracing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
iathmus  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas ;  extending 
from  Lat  40°  to  42°  SO' N .,  and  Lon.  430  20^  to  46P  fiO' B. ; 
separated  on  the  N.  bv  the  central  chain  of  the  Caa- 
casus  from  Circassia;  E.  by  the  Alajsan  and  Kuruk  (two 
tributaries  of  the  Kur),  from  Skehin  and  Qulistan ;  8. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Kapan  mountains  Arom  Armenia ;  and 
W.  from  Imeritia,  bv  a  transverae  Caucasian  range. 
Thus  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountain-ranges,  O. 
is  in  a  great  measure  shut  out  from  communlcatioD 
with  the  neighboring  countries,  there  being  bat  one 
pass  either  across  the  Caucasus  into  Circassia,  or  across 
the  W.  range  into  Imeritia.  Length,  N.W.  to  S.E.  abt 
175  m.;  average  breadth,  from  100  to  110  m.  Area^ 
estimated  at  18,000  sq.  m.  Due.  The  surface  is  mostly 
mountainous,  consist  nig  of  table-lands  aud  terrace^ 
forming  a  portion  of  the  S.  and  more  gradual  slope  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  country,  however,  slopes  from  the  8.  and 
W.  as  well  as  the  N.  to  the  centre  and  8.E..  which  are 
occupied  by  the  valley  of  the  Kur,  an  nndnlating  plain 
of  considerable  extent  and  great  fertility.  Between  the 
mountain-ranges  there  are  also  numerous  fertile  valleys 
covered  with  fine  forests,  dense  underwood,  and  rich 
pasturages  watered  by  many  rivulets.  Jiivers.  All  the 
streams  have  more  or  less  an  E.  course.  The  principal 
is  the  Kur  or  Mthwari  (anc.  Cyrtu).  This  river  rises  in 
the  range  of  Ararat,  a  little  N.W.  of  Kars.  Its  prind- 
pal  affluents  are  the  Aragwi  from  the  N.,  which  unites 
with  it  at  Mukethi,  the  ancient  cap.  of  E.,  abt  10  m. 
N.W.  of  Tiflls;  and  the  Aras  (anc.  Araxet)  frt>m  the  S. 
Cttm.  Generally  healthy  and  temperate,  being  much 
wsrmer  than  that  of  Circassia,  or  the  other  countries 
on  the  N.  sloi>e  of  the  Caucasus.  Soil.  Very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing the  cereals,  rice,  maize,  millet,  lentils,  madder, 
hemp.  flax,  cotton,  wine,  and  fruits  (esitecinlly  fine 
melons  and  pomegranates).  Min.  Iron,  coal,  naphtha, 
Ac.  Zodl.  Deer,  antelopes,  wild  goats,  bears.  Jackals, 
lynxes,  wild  boars,  Ac ;  eame  is  very  abundant ;  do- 
mestic animals  of  all  kinds  are  reared,  the  horses  and 
horned  cattle  equalling  the  best  European  breeds  in 
size  and  beauty,  while  the  long- tailed  sheep  yield  excel- 
lent wool.  ManvJ.  Coarse  woollens,  cottons,  and  silk 
fabrics,  leather,  shagreen,  fire-arms,  Ac.  fnhab.  The 
Georgian  women,  thongh  not  generally  reckoned  hand- 
some in  Europe,  have  long  etvjoyed  the  highest  reputa- 
tion for  beauty  in  the  East ;  tho  men  are  also,  ou  the 
whole,  well  formed  and  handsome.  Until  lately,  the 
harems  of  the  rich  Moslems  of  Turkey  and  Persia  nave 
been  wholly  or  principally  supplied  by  female  slaves 
brought  from  6.,  Circassia,  and  the  aqjoining  pnivs. ; 
and  they  also  famished  male  slaves  to  supply  the  Egyp- 
tian corps  of  mamelukes,  and  various  other  bodies,  with 
recruits.  In  modern  times,  the  Georgians  have  been  di- 
vided, with  the  exception  of  a  few  free  commoners,  int» 
the  two  great  classes  of  the  nobles  and  their  vassals  and 
slaves.  Jifligion.  Greek  Church ;  little  or  no  cducj«tion 
prevails,  the  clergy  themselves  being  generally  very 
Ignorant     Clip.  Tiflls.    B>p.  (1897)  about  605,000. 

Geonrla,  New,  or  Soith  Georgia, an  island  in  the  8. 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  Lat  540  SO'  S.,  Lon.  370  W.  It  is  90 
m.  Ions,  by  30  broad. 

Georgia,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Clarke  co. 

GeorprlA*  In  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Lawrence  co. 

Geortria,  in  IVrmoNl,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  00., 
on  Lake  Champlain. 

Georgia,  one  of  the  United  Statee  of  America,  and 
the  most  southerly  of  the  thirteen  original  SUtes  of 
the  Union;  between  Lat.  80°  22^  and  86®  N.,  and  Lon. 
81°  and  86^  SO'  W.;  having  N.  Tennenee,  and  a  small 
portion  of  N.  Carolina ;  N.E.  and  £.,  S.  Caroline  and  the 
Atlantic;  S.,  Florida;  and  W.,  Alabama.  Extreme 
length,  N.  to  8.,  320  m. :  maximum  breadth,  254.  Arta^ 
68,000  sq.  m^  or  37,120,000  acres.  Desc.  The  coast-line 
of  this  Sute  extends  abt.  100  m.,  and  is  skirted  by  a 
series  of  low,  flat  sandy  islands,  leaving  bat  four  nari- 
gable  entrances,  vie,  at  Savannah,  Darien,  Brunswick, 
and  St  Mary's.  The  mainland  for  about  60  m.  into  the 
interior  is  perfectly  level ;  and  for  several  miles  from  the 
sea-board  consists  of  a  salt  marsh  of  recent  allnrion; 
the  whole  of  the  flat  country  is  intersected  by  swamps, 
which  are  estimated  to  constitute  one-tenth  part  of  the 
whole  State.  The  Okefinoke  Swamp,  60  m.  long  by  30 
broad,  and  180  m.  in  circumference,  lies  at  some  mstance 
inland,  upon  the  borders  of,  and  partly  within,  Florida. 
This  swamp  is  regularly  inundated  during  the  rainy 
season.  At  the  extremity  of  the  low  country  there  is 
a  barren  sandy  tract  of  rather  greater  elevation,  which 
extends  N.  as  far  as  the  river  Mis,  and  is  generally  re- 
garded as  diriding  the  upper  from  the  lower  country. 
Farther  N.  the  surface  becomes  gradoally  more  hilly 
and  broken,  and  the  N.  eztcss^l^  of  the^Stete  ranwriMt 
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•ome  or  the  most  8.  ridges  of  the  AppAlachian  mooDtala 
ch&iD,  which  here 
rise  to  about  1,500 
ft.  aboTe  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic. 
There  are  only 
three  harbors  on 
the  coast  CHpable 
of  recHTing  ves- 
sels exceeding  100 
tons  burden,  via., 
those  formed 
by  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Savan- 
nah, Altamaha, 
and  St.  Mary's. 
Rirtn,  tie.  The 
Savannah,  the 
Al  tamaha,  and 
the  St.  Mary's, 
q.  V.  Besides 
these  three  great  rivers,  the  Ogeechee,  flowing  S.B.  abt. 
200  m.,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  tonnage  for  a 
distance  of  30  to  40  m.,  and  fur  keel-bwits  to  Louisville. 
The  Saotilla  and  St.  Mary's  drain  the  S.K.  couniicti. 
and  the  Flint,  Ocklockonee,  and  Suwaneo  with  their 
branches,  the  S.W.  The  Flint,  an  affluent  of  tlie  Cliatta- 
boochee.  is  abt.  300  m.  in  length,  and  is  navigable  to 
Albany  for  steamers.  The  Coosa  and  Tsilapooea  (head- 
waters of  the  Alabama),  and  the  Hiawassee  (one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Tennessee),  take  their  rise  in  the  N.  of 
this  State.  SoiL  The  soil  of  G.  is,  for  the  must  part, 
highlv  productive.  In  the  low  country  and  the  sea- 
islamis,  it  consists  of  a  light  gray  sand,  gradually  be- 
coming darker  and  more  gravelly  toward  tlie  interior. 
Farther  N.  it  Is  a  black  loam  mixed  with  red  earth, 
called  the  mulatto  soil;  this  is  succctMled  in  the  more  rc^- 
mote  districts  by  a  rich  black  mould  of  superior  fertility. 
dim.  tic.  As  the  elevation  of  the  N.  part  of  the  State 
is  estimatod  at  from  1,3)0  to  1.500  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  a  difference  of  more  tlian  7° 
is  estimated  to  exist  between  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  two  extreme  points.  The  N.  parts  are  very  healthy, 
and  tlie  winters  mild ;  frost  and  snow  frequently  occur, 
but  are  not  severe  or  of  long  continuance.  Hurricanes 
and  thunder-storms  frequently  occur  in  the  fall,  at 
which  season  the  agriculturists  and  planters  generally 
remove  either  to  the  islands,  or  the  m4»st  N.  districts  of 
the  St>ite.  In  the  low  region  the  thermometer  usually 
ranges  during  the  summer  from  76^  t«t  9(P  Fahr.,  but  it 
has  been  known  to  stand  as  high  as  102*^  Faiir.  Vegtia- 
tion.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  mostly  crowned  with 
forests,  composed  chiefly  of  the  pine,  palmetto,  oak, 
ash,  cypress,  hickory,  black  walnut,  mulberry,  and  cedar 
trees.  The  growth  along  the  riparian  bottoms  is  of 
canes,  cypress.  magnolU  (glauea  and  grandiflora),  gum- 
woods  of  different  species,  including  the  liquid-amber 
tree,  oaks,  tulip,  sweet  bay,  and  many  other  genera; 
while  opon  the  sandy  lands  pines  and  scrub  oaks  form 
almost  the  sole  arborescence.  Agric.  Prod.  Cotton, 
wheat,  and  other  European  grains,  maize,  tobacco,  the 
sngar-cane,  indigo,  rice,  Mc.  The  coast  islands  were 
formerly  covered  with  extensive  pine-barrens ;  but,  for 
several  years  previous  to  the  period  of  the  civil  war, 
they  yielded  large  quantities  of  the  fine  description  of 
long-staple  cotton  known  as  sea-idand.  The  propor- 
tion of  productive  land  is  much  greater  in  the  hilly 
country  than  in  the  plains.  In  1890  O.  had  171,071 
farms,  embracing  26,200,438  acres,  of  which  0,582,860 
were  injproved,  and  16,617,569  unimproved  land,  the 
etitiniated  value  of  farming  property  being  $157,771,208, 
of  live  stock  931,477,990.  of  farm  protlucts  ^3,371,482. 
There  are  in  the  State  (including  water,  Jkc.)  about 
•  12,n(K),000  acres  of  wild  lands,  much  of  it  mountainous 
and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  the  soil 
here,  when  cleared  and  cultivated,  being  capable  of 

Jielding  good  crops  and  well  adapted  to  fniit  growing, 
n  other  Hections  these  lands  are  flat  and  swampy,  and 
of  little  value  except  f(»r  their  timber,  which  embraces 
much  cypress.  The  larger  portion  of  the  unimproved 
lands  are  susceptible  of  high  cultivation,  and  capable  of 
growing  remunerative  crops.  The  yellow  pine  is  one 
of  the  most  vt^uable  products  ol  the  State,  and  among 
its  largest  and  most  profitable  industries  are  the  cutting 
of  pine  lumber  and  the  manufacture  of  turpentine, 
Savannah  and  Brunswick  Lteing  the  largest  markets  for 
naval  stores  in  the  world.  Of  late  years  the  large 
Northern  demand  for  early  fhiits  has  given  rise  to  an 
extended  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  pineapple«, 
bananas   and  olives    in    the  southern   section,   while 

fe>a<-heH,  gt^jtes  and  melons  are  raised  in  great  quantities, 
n  the  north  apples  yield  well,  and  pears,  cherries, 
strawberries,  and  other  fniits  are  widely  grown.  Other 
crops  of  a  general  character  include  white  and  sweet 
potatoes,  t4ibacco,  sugar-cane,  peanuts,  Ac.  The  leading 
cerenl  products  are  Indian  i-orn,  oats  and  wheat,  the 
18i).')  harvest  yit-Ming  42,179,481  bushels  corn,  6.r)79,C>48 
oats,  and  1,:VU),7(>6  wlusat.  In  the  production  of  cotton 
G.  ranks  (in  common  uith  Mississippi)  second,  the 
product  of  eot-h  state  averaging  about  1,2(X),(XK)  bales. — 
Mnuuf.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  G.  has 
mado  higlily  encouraging  progress  since  the  Civil  War. 
In  IH*<(»  Hhe'hod  l*»8.r-'.0  gpindles.  and  used  33,767.199  lbs. 
of  cotton.  In  \i^*M)  she  had  524,244  spindles  and  use<i  in 
manufacture  69,139.410  lbs.  of  cotbin,  the  value  of  cotton 
prtKl'Uts  increasing  86  per  cent,  in  the  decade,  while j 
the  co«t  of  uiannfiiTture  was  9-64  cents  per  pound,  as 
conipare<l  with  1(»74  cents  in  New  England.  This 
progress  still  continues  at  a  rapid  rate  of  increase. 
Other  articles  of  manufacture  are  woollens,  iron  and 
steel,  lumber,  &c.,  the  value  of  lumber  and  mill  products 


in  1890  b«ing  16,216.586;  of  tar  and  tarpentine, 
14,242,256.— Jfaflnxuiis  Ac.  The  State  po«e«nd  in  1880, 
2,469  miles  of  nOlroad;  in  1890,  4,263  miles;  and  iu 
1897,  6,370  miles.  Its  six  navigable  rivera,  with  the 
estuaries  and  sounds  along  much  of  its  coast,  yield  a 
total  of  several  thousand  miles  of  waterway.  Two 
caiuds  are  projected,  one  from  the  Fliut  u>  the  Ocmolgee 
river,  which  would  permit  iuland  navigation  from  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  thc«o  of  the  (iulf ;  the  other 
from  the  Ocmulgee  to  the  Tennessee.— (^eo/.  and  Mm. 
In  G.  the  older  limestones  are  conflned  to  the  N.)iortion 
of  the  Slate,  through  which  they  are  somewhat  liberally 
distributed.  They  occur  as  maible  of  gr>od  quality  in 
the  counties  of  Gilmer,  Hall,  White,  Cherokee,  and 
Habeivham,  and  in  varying  forms  in  the  more  W.  conn- 
ties,  the  marbles  being  practically  inexhaustible  in 
quantity.  The  most  eastern  development  of  the  great 
cretaceous  bed  of  Alabama  ami  Mississippi,  is  found 
in  the  counties  of  Muscogee,  Mation  and  Stewart, 
manilesting  itself  as  the  well-known  rottem  limeaUme. 
Immense  beds  of  almost  unaltered  shells  are  found  in 
the  central  part  of  the  SUte,  within  20  or  26  m.  of  the 
gneiss  and  sandstone  belt.  The  marl  beds  of  the  ter- 
tiary period  in  G.,  with  the  foregoing  exception,  are 
similar,  as  far  as  is  known,  to  those  ot  South  Carolina, 
both  in  location  and  character.  The  mineralogical 
resources  of  this  State  are,  as  yet>,  but  only  partially 
developed ;  gtdd  has  been  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  its  N.  districts.    There  is  yot  moch  room  for  the 
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Fig.  1146.— 4AVANKAH  IS  1860. 

vigorous  and  intelligent  prosecution  of  alluvial  mining 
in  G.;  the  surface  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  being 
abrupt,  and  the  auriferous  rocks  subjected  by  nature  to 
much  dislocation  and  atmospheric  exposure ;  hence,  not 
only  the  lieds  of  the  rivers,  but  the  outlying  detritus  of 
their  valleys,  will  unquestiouably  give  large  returns  to 
the  new  and  powerful  hydraulic  and  other  improved 
appliances  now  in  use  for  miuing  purposes.  Near  the 
Jnnction  of  the  limestone  with  the  nietamori>hic  rocks 
immense  deposits  of  iron  are  found,  in  the  latter 
ranging  N.  E.  from  the  S.  £.  corner  of  C-ass  through 
Cherokee  co.  Copper  and  coal  also  exiM,  the  Utter  in 
extensive  deposits,  and  there  are  seveial  valuable  min- 
eral springs.  Good  ndllstone  is  met  with  in  the  central 
counties  and  vaii««us  other  valuable  minerals  are  plenti- 
fully found. — ZtxV/.  Bears  and  deer  inhabit  the  forest 
lands,  alligators  infest  the  swam|«  and  entrances  ot  the 
rivers,  the  reptile  species  are  well  represented,  and 
honey-bees  ai-e  very  numerous  in  the  S.  |)ortion  uf  tne 
State.— Ctrni.,  ttc.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple,  and  it  and 
tobacco,  indigo,  canes,  timlier,  small  fruits,  and  maize 
form  the  lecuiiug  articles  of  export ;  the  sugar-cane  ban 
hitherto  been  cultivated  mostly  for  home  consumption 
only.  Fnim  the  distance  between  the  N.  part  of  the 
State  and  its  ports,  and  the  diflSculty  of  communication 
by  water,  the  grain  and  other  pnHluce  of  the  interior 
have  a  rather  limited  outlet  The  former  deficiency  in 
transi)ortation  has,  however,  l)een  amply  remedied  by 
the  extension  of  internal  improvements.  At  Atlanta, 
a  city  of  remarkable  c<»mmerclal  progress,  having  a  po)>- 
ulation  in  1890  of  66,533,  and  now  claiming  over  10i),U(io 
souls,  exists  a  concentration  of  i^lroad  communication 
not  exceeded,  if  equalled,  in  any  Southern  State.  Savan- 
nah is  another  imiK)rtant  outlet  Tor  the  products  and 
manuf.  of  this  great  State.  In  the  production  of  iron 
and  coal  G.  has  made  great  progress  since  1870,  produc- 
ing in  1890,  250,766  tons  of  iron  ore,  against  9,000  in 
1870.  The  coal  product  in  1890  was  valued  at  S25r),5(K). 
The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  in  the 
year  1896  was  S-2K5,013,778 ;  personal  propertv,  $143,- 
399,84.5.— Po/ifica/  Divisiotu,  iK.  (?.,  ifl  divided  into  137 
counties,  as  follows : 


AppHng, 

C.mphcU, 

Colqnltt. 

Emnffham, 

Baker. 

Carroll, 

Columbia, 

Elbert, 

Baldwin, 

Catoofta, 

Coweta, 

Emanuel, 

Bank*. 

Charlton, 

Crawford, 

Kannln. 

Bartow, 

Chatham, 

Dado. 

Fayette, 

Berrien, 

Chattahoochee 

DawHon, 

Plovd, 

Blhb. 

Chattooga, 
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Brooks, 
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Franklin, 

Bryan. 

Clarke, 
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Pulton, 

Bullock, 

Clay. 

Doolr. 

Gilmer, 

Burke, 

C  lav ton, 

Dougherty, 

Olaaoock, 

Butu, 

Clinch. 

Douglai, 

Olrnn, 

Calhoun, 

Cobb, 

Early. 

Gordon, 

Camdsn, 

Coflee. 

EohoU, 

Grs«ie, 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Savannah,  Angnst^ 
Atlanta  (capital).  MiUedgeville  (former  capital).  Macoo 
(once  the  capital ),  Columbus,  Rome,  Athens,  Neaton, 
Brunswick,  and  St  Mary'a— £(i«c.  The  Uuivetfity  of 
Georgia  (now  also  the  Agricultural  College). at  Athens, 
was  founded  in  1788-89.  since  reoi^eanixed ;  it  poascaseft 
a  philosophical  and  chemical  bboratory,  a  cabinet  of 
minerals,  a  good  library,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Otbfv 
colleges  flourish  at  MiUedgeville,  Oxford,  Peufield, 
Atlanta,  Blacon,  and  a  medical  college  at  Augusta.  The 
State  has  a  school-fund,  and  there  are  numerous  acade- 
mi««  in  Savannah,  Angiwta,  Atlanta,  Ac. ;  several  man- 
ual labor  schools,  too,  have  been  successfully  e»tal*lisbed 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.— <;ort  The  new  CV>D9li- 
tution  of  Ge<»rgia  was  voted  upou  by  the  people,  and 
thus  ratified,  in  Dec.  1877.  By  it,  perpetual  charteia 
with  special  privileges  are  pn»bibited,  passenger  and 
freight  tariffs  are  regulated  and  all  discrimination  is 
forbidden,  stringent  Uws  are  provided  against  duelling 
and  lobl>ying  (the  latter  is  made  a  crime),  petty  larceny, 
disfranchises,  and  tlie  State  is  prohibited  from  lending 
aid  to  railroads.  Ample  provision  seems  to  have  been 
provided  for  the  protection  and  education  of  the  negro, 
and  he  ei^ys  the  full  right  of  citizeuship.  The  whip- 
ping-post Is  abolished,  and  there  is  no  imprisonment  for 
debt.  The  legislature  meets  biennially,  and  the  per  diem 
is  reduced  to  (i.0O.  A  popular  vote  was  also  taken  upon 
locating  the  State  ci^)ital,  resulting  in  favor  of  retaining 
Atlanta.— tfial  G.  was  the  last  settled  of  the  present 
U.  S.  founded  by  the  British.  It  was  first  colonized  by 
them  in  1733,  in  which  year  the  city  of  Savannah  was 
founded  by  General  James  Oglethorpe.  It  suflert-d 
much  during  the  early  period  of  its  settlement  fr«>m  the 
incursions  ot  the  savages,  and  it  was  not  until  183.5  that 
the  Cherukees,  the  last  remuant  of  the  Indian  pop.,  had 
entirely  disap|)eared  from  the  State.  In  177G,  it  united 
iu  the  struggle  for  independence,  but  continued  in  the 
occupation  of  the  British  until  1783.  On  the  mitbrMk 
of  the  Civil  War,  this  Sute  passed  an  Act  of  Sec<«aun 
by  a  convention  called  for  the  purpose,  Jan.  19. 1861, 
and  engaged  in  active  hostilities  agiainst  the  I'nion  in 
common  with  the  other  Southern  States.  Re-admittf>d 
to  the  Union  and  to  representation  iu  Congress,  1868. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,200,000. 

Geor'Vta*  Galf  of,  an  arm  of  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean« 
between  Vancouver's  Island  and  tlie  mainland  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  It  averagva  30  m.  in  width,  is  260  m.  in 
length,  receives  Fraser  river,  and  conimunii^tes  aiih 
the  open  ocean  by  Queen  Charlotte's  Sv>nnd  in  the  N., 
and  by  the  Strait  of  Fuca  in  the  S.  Its  sotitherlj 
entrance  is  about  Lat.  49°  N.,  and  Lon.  124^  W. 

Geor'irlAn,  a.  (  Geog. )  Pertaining  t<i  Georgia,  one  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union;  or  to  Georgia,  a 
country  of  Asia. 

— Beloofdng  or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges, 
kings  of  Great  Britain ;  as  the  Georgian  era. 

— a.    A  native  or  resident  of  Georgia. 

Georiptana,  (jmr-je-d'na,)  a  co.  of  E.  Australia,  in  New 
South  Wales,  traversed  by  the  Abercrombie  River  and 
its  sfDuents.  On  the  banks  of  the  former  gold  has  been 
found. 

Oeoripiana,  in  OxZ</omia,  a  township  of  Sacramento 
vo. 

tieor'nrlAo  Bay.    See  MairxTOiTLXir  Lakb. 

Oeor'via  Plain,  in  VermonL  a  P.  O.  of  Franklin  oo. 

Oeor'ipiaVille,  in  Jihode  Mandy  a  post-office  of  Provi- 
dence CO. 

Geor'arlCt  n.  [Tr.  gforgique;  Lat  gtorgicum;  Gr. 
gedrgucog,  from  ye,  earth,  and  erganeiny  to  work.]  (Lit.) 
A  rural  poem  ;  a  poetical  composition  on  the  tillage  or 
culture  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  subject  of  husbandry, 
containing  rules  for  cultivating  land,  rearing  cattls^ 
Ac. ;  aa,  Virgil's  Georgie*. 

—a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  a^coltnre  and  rural 
affairs. 

Georylcs,  (je-<n-*jiks,)  n.  pi.  (Lit.)  A  poem  on  agri- 
culture and  rural  economy  in  four  books,  by  Virgil.  It 
is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  works. 

Geoivtevnk,  {gai'or^-ve»k^)  a  fortified  town  of  tba 
Russian  empire,  gort.  Odncasus,  90  m.  from  SUvropol ; 
pop.  3,000,  mostly  Cossacks. 

Geoihennoweter,  n.  [Or.  gi,  the  earth,  and  Bng. 
thermometer.]  (Phy$.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  temperatnre  of  the  earth  at  difTerent  depths,  as  in 
wells  or  mines,  and  for  determining  its  rate  of  increase 
with  the  depth. 

€le'pid«.  {Hist.)  A  Germanic  tribe,  originally  inhab> 
iting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  expelled  the  Burgundians 
from  Northern  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century, 
and  invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  280.  Having  bee» 
conquered  by  the  Huns  late  in  the  4th  centary,  tney  rt* 
gained  their  independence  on  the  death  of  Attiia  in  4fl^ 
bat  are  not  mentioned  alter  606  or  6d7. 
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GEORGIA 

Land  area, 

58>A)Bq.  in. 

Water  area, 

495  ftq.  ID. 

Pop UHJl^aSS 

Male  ...919,925 
Female  .017,428 
Natl«'0  l,82f>,2l6 
Foreign..  12,187 
White..  ir78,357 
African  .858315 
Chinese  ....106 

Japanese 5 

Indian €8 

eOBITIES. 

Applinjir o 

Baker B 

Baldwin....  E 

Banks D 

Bartow B 

Berrien B 

Bibb D    . 

Brooka I)  10 

Bryan I 

Bulloch H 

Burke O 

Butta  C 

Calhoun B    _ 

Camden  ....H  10 
Canipbcll....B 

Carroll A 

CarooHA, A 

Charlton.... O  H 

Chatham 1 

Chattahoo- 
chee   B 

Chattooga..  A 
Cherokee — C 

Clarke E 

Clay    B 

Clayton  O 

CUnch K  11 

Cobb B 

CoJTee F 

Colquitt  ....D 
Columbia...  Q 

Coweta B 

Crawford....  D 

Dade A 

Dawson C 

Decatur B 

Dokalb C 

Dodge E 

Dooly  ....D 
Dougherty  ..O 

Douglas B 

Early B    . 

Echols F  10 

Eningham  ...I 

Elbert F 

Emanuel  ....Q 

Fannin C 

Fnyetto C 

Floyd A 

For.«yth O 

Franklin.... E 

Fulton C 

Ollmrr C 

OlaKcock  ....F 

Olynn H 

Oordon B 

Orcene E 

Gwinnett...  C 
Habersham  D 

Hall D 

Hancock E 

Har'ilson  ...  A 

Harris B 

Hart F 

Hiard A 

Henry C 

HouHton  —  D 

Irwin E 

Jackdon D 

Jasper D 

JefTcrson  . . .  O 

Johnson F 

Jonei» I> 

Laurens F 

Lee 0 

Liberty H 

Lincoln Q 

Lowndes —  E  li 
Lumpkin.... C 
McDuffle  .,..F 
Mcintosh....! 

Macon C 

Madison E 

Marion B 

Meriwether  B 

Miller B 

Milton O 

Mitchell C 

Monroe D 

MontgomeryF 

Morgan D 

Murray B 

Muscogee  ...B 

Newton D 

Oconee E 

Oglethorpe.. E 
Paulding.... B 

Pickens B 

Pierce G 

Piko O 

Polk A 

Pulaski E 

Putnam E 

Sultman  ...  A 
abun E 

Randolph  ...B 
Richmond... O 
Rockdale  . . .  C 

Schley C 

Screven H 

Spalding....  C 

Stewart B 

Sumt«r C 

Tnibnt R 

Taliaferro  . . .  F 

Tattn.Tll G 

Tavlor C 

Telfair E 

Ten  ell C 

Thoni.iP C  10 

Towns 1> 

Troup A 


Georgia— conffd. 

eOBITIES. 

Twiggs K  6 

Union 1>  2 

UpKon C  6 

Walker \  2 

Walton D  4 

Ware F  9 

Warren F  6 

Washington  V  6 

Wa^ne    H  8 

Web«t«-r..   ..B  7 

Whlt^ \)  2 

Whitfield  .    B  2 

Wlk-ox E  8 

Wilkes F  « 

Wilkinson... E  6 

Worth D  8 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Tbouianli. 

43  >.v..iiiUxL   i    ; 

23  M  irmi  .  .D  n 
1?  1  iiiniMtju*  A  T 
9  Altjent  ...K  4 
H  FriMiflwkkt   ^ 

7  it<*m*'  ..  A  H 
6  AltiefkiJ*  t    ^ 

6  Tliujuiajsvllk 

SGriain  ...j;  & 

4  AJtiany  ...C  m 

8  M^rielt.11  .  tt  4 
8  Wajlrus^tC*  % 

8  MiOedtretinc 

8  G allies vHU^O  a 
8  CarUTMVIllell  LI 
3  Laiirttuifi*  A    li 

5  Dultoii  .  U  ^ 
3  Ne^iian  ..  !J  a 
3  Vjilijohf.t,  K  Ml 

8  vv.,-tjLfJirTijiir  I 

2   C'lllljiM'I'l       u     !^ 

%  [r.iivM^iii  I.  M 
2  ]^i"'l1»Lni  .  K  4 
2  tji  CMuan  .  D  m 

2  lUi  irr^vlHH-  fl 

2  4  JM  ITIlfCoti  II   4 

2  Sandi  r»vflli^ 

V  n 
2  llH.wkiri«vUU^ 

\>  7 
2  FfiHVttUoi>  fi 
2  Wayiiie«bor« 

II  5 
2  TallJtpoonaA  4 
2  EATufitMCi.b  iv 
2  IJjilnlirldiri  B  to 
2  C'tilMi'UiWTiA  ;i 
2  CiprdeM'  .  I>  K 
2  Ellierioii  F  I 
2  4^pi>rl4i  ...li  £i 
2  CjoehiMil  ¥,  7 
2  LuJHpkln.B   r 

1  Uurji'ii 1    <i 

1  CiirnjlJtfiiiA  I 
1  L'oti>ei*  U  i 
1  linrNiUaroj';  r^ 

1  Wi  x\  t^  1 1  I.I  \  u 
1  LlLljMril.i  I'  4 
1  Th'Hii.ihNjnf  ■  r; 
1  TKHMflluti  1  n 
1  ltiii<w*4i..  r  ii 
1  Toe  I  Mil      i;  a 

1  Fi.Hriufni-.*  A,<l 
1  >[..,.  ...lih. 

L      I 

1  Eastman  .  E  7 
1  Decatur... C  4 
1  Monroe  ..  D  4 
1  Warren  ton  F  5 
1  Tennllle..F  « 
1  Cave  Spring 

Pop.— Bnndredi. 

9  stone  Moun- 

tain..C  4 
9  Rising  Fawn 

A  8 
9  Jackson  ..D  5 
9  Forsyth... D  5 
9  Wrightavllle 

9  Jesup  ..  ..H  8 
9  Greenville  B  5 
9  1  )a  hi  Onega  C  2 
9  Camilla  ...C  9 
9  Douglasvllle 

B  4 
9  Senola  ....B  5 
9  Dublin  ....F  7 
9  Millen  ....H  6 
8  MontlcelloD  6 
8  Louisville  O  6 
8  Thomson  .F  5 
8  HartwelL.F  8 
8  Ac  worth  .B   8 

8  Trlon A  2 

8  JonesboroC  4 
a  McRae....F  8 
8  Buena  Vista 

C  7 

7  East  Point  C  4 
7  Social  Circle 

D  4 

7  Norcfoss  .C  4 

7  Butler C  6 

7  Mt. Vernon F  7 
7  Montezuma 

D  7 

7  Smlthvlllc  C  8 
7  Union  Point 

E  4 
7  Walthour- 

vlUc.H  8 


Georgia- confd. 
Pop. — Eudndi. 

7FaIrbnrn  .C  4 

7  Calhoun..  B  S 

7  Dover  ....H  6 

7  Perry D  7 

7  Canton-  ..B  8 

7Abbcvnie.E  8 
7  Blackshear 

G  9 

7  Grantvllle  B  5 

6  Kochellc  .E  8 

6  Ilarleni  ...Ci  5 
6  Boston  .  ..DIO 

6  Chauncey  E  7 

6  EIIavllle...C  7 

6  Crawford.E  4 
6  Uannony 

Grove.. E  S 

6  Mllner....C  5 

6  Rutledge  .D  4 
6  Crawford- 

>llle..F  4 

6  Austell  ...B  4 

6  Knoxville.D  6 

6  Harrison  .F  6 
6  St.  .Marys. H  10 
6  Lawrence- 

vlIle..D  4 
6  Summer- 

vine..A  S 

6  Kingston  .H  S 

6  Palmetto  .B  4 

5  Guyton I  7 

S.Tefferson.D  3 

5  Vienna.  .D  7 
5  Adalrsvllle 

B  S 

5  Adel E  9 

5  Wadley...G  6 

5  Cairo CIO 

5  Gordon  ...E  6 

■•iZoar H  7 

5  Hogansvllle 

B  5 
5  McDonough 

C  5 
5  nigh  Shoals 

D  4 
5  White  Plains 

F  5 

5  Collins. ...G  7 

5  Lexington  E  4 

5  Buford....D  S 

5  Hamilton  .B  6 

5MIdvIUe...G  « 
5  Oglethorpe 

C  7 

5  Chlpley  ...B  6 
5  Liunber  City 

5  Ringgold  .A  2 

5  SheUman  .B  8 

5  Richland.. B  7 

f)  Dallas  ..  ..B  4 

4  AUapaha  .E  9 

4  Leesburg  .C  8 

4  BIakely...A  9 

4  Bartow. ..F  6 

4ElllJay  ....C  2 

4TIflon  ...D  9 

4  Nashville  .E  9 

4  Villa  Rlca.B  4 

4  StatCHboroH  7 

4  Flovllla  ..D  5 

4  Hampton  .C  5 

4  Arlington. B  9 

4  Smyrna...B  4 

4  Culloden  .C  6 

4  Rock  Mart  A  4 

4  Bronwood  C  8 

4  A8hbum..D  8 

4  Towns. ...F  8 
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Cle'ra*  a  waited  town  of  Central  Oermany,  principality 
of  R«QM-8chleix,  cap.  of  lordship  of  same  name,  on  the 
Bteter,  22  m.  N.B.  of  Schleis,  and  34  8.W.  by  8.  of  Leip- 
ilf.  This  place  has  long  been  noted  for  its  commercial 
ictiTitjr,  haTinf  manafACtures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
fibrics,  hats,  leather,  tobacco,  soap,  porcelain,  oil-cloth, 
kc. 

Ctoraee,  {jOfTd'cha^  [anc.  Loeri^  an  inland  town  of  8. 
Italy,  pror.  Reggio,  on  a  bill  witliin  4  m.  of  the  Ionian 
8m,  47  8^.W.  of  CaUncaro,  and  29  N.N.B.  of  Gape  8par- 
tirento.  8ome  fine  Greek  antiquities  are  found  here. 
Pbp.  7,073. 

^to'nill,  n.  [Heb.,  a  bean.]  The  smallest  coin  used 
saoug  the  ancient  Jews,  of  which  twenty  went  to  the 
AAtl. 

€«raa'do,  Ma&ib  Josxph  di,  a  French  metaphysician, 
■.  1772.  His  principal  works  are  Hittoirt  enmparie  de$ 
SftthmtM  de  PhUotophit^  and  De  la  Bienfaiumee  iV 
Uique     D.  1842. 

€«raala'eeaB,  n.  pL  TLat,  from  Or.  (feraniony  from 
pmmos,  a  crane.]  (Bot)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Gtraniale$.  Diao.  Usually  symmetrical  flowers ;  ttrlea 
and  carpels  combined  round  a  long-beaked  torus.  They 
are  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  simple  leares,  membranous 
itipales,  and  articulated  swollen  Joints.  Flowers  usii- 
slly  symmetrical ;  sepals  five,  imbricated;  petals  twisted 
in  aitiration ;  stamens  generally  somewhat  monadel- 
phoos.    Fruit  consisting  of  fire  carpels,  attached  by 


^ff.  1140.  — OCSANIACKJB. 
«,  Q«rrfblam;  ft,  PeUrgoDium;  c.  Herb  Bobert  ((7<ra»<«iin  Js- 
Urtianum,) 

BMiM  of  their  styles  to  an  elongated  axis  or  carpophore, 
from  which  they  separate,  wheu  ripe,  from  below  up^ 
ward,  by  the  cnrlinK  up  of  the  styles.  8eed8,  one  in 
each  carpel,  oxalbaminous ;  embryo  convoluted.  Some 
plants  of  thift  order  are  distributed  orer  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  the  greater  number  are  found  at  the 
Ckpe  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  four  genera,  and  about 
500  species,  many  very  remaricable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers. 

C>«nsii Im' le«,  n.pt.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub- 
cIkm  Hjfpogjfntms  exogen*.  Diao.  Monodichlamydeous, 
nymmetrical  flowers;  axile  placentss;  imbricated  ca- 
lyx ;  twisted  corolla ;  definite  stamens ;  and  an  embryo 
with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  O.  are  divided  into  the 
five  orders ;  Linaeut,  ChUenauK^  OxaUdactm^  BcUsami- 
naetat,  and  Gtraniaeem. 

Uteraaiam,  (>e-rd'ne-fis»,)  n.  (BoL)  The  Crane Vbill, 
tl»e  typical  genus  of  the  order  Otraniaeem,  Blany  spe- 
cies are  American  plants,  being  generally  mere  weeds 
of  DO  interest,  while  others  are  extremely  showy 
border^flowers.  The  favorite  plants  called  Geraniums 
do  not  belong  to  this  genus,  but  to  the  genus  Pelargo- 
nium^ q.  V.  The  StiukTiig  CraneVbiU,  or  Herb  Robert, 
Otranittm.  Robertianum,  a  common  woed  in  dry,  rocky 
places,  with  a  diffuse  habit,  deeply  divided  leaves,  and 
small  flowers,  has  been  used  medicinally  as  an  astrin- 
gent, and  in  nephritic  complaints.  The  Spotted  Gerani- 
um, G.  maculatum,  with  flowers  of  considerable  beauty, 
is  the  most  valuable  medicinal  plant  of  the  genus.  It  is 
(bund  throughout  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 

Utem'Blam,  (Oil  oD  n.  (R^/um.)  An  essential  oil, 
known  in  India  as  Rn$hi,  or  Reosi  oil,  and  in  trade  as 
Turkish  B«sence,  Oil  of  Geranium,  or  Oil  of  Ginger-grass. 
It  is  obtained  from  a  plant  of  the  genus  Andropopon, 
bettered  to  be  ttie  Andmpogon  CauamuM  Aromaticus. 
This  oil  is  employed  by  the  Turks  to  adulterate  cUtar  of 
roaet^  q.  v.,  and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  the  Gras»-i>il  of  Nemaur. 

Cto'rar.  (Script.)  An  ancient  town  or  place  of  the  Phil- 
istines in  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  in  the  S.  of 
Jodah,  not  far  from  Gaza. 

G^r'ard,  Baltrasak.  the  assassin  of  William  I.,  Prince 
of  Orange;  executed  1584. 

CMrard,  Maibicb  Ktibkmc.  Cotnrr,  marshal  of  France, 
B.  in  1773.  Reentered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
soon  aAer  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Bernndotte.  lie 
served  at  the  littles  of  Ansterlitx  and  Wagram,  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  in  the  experlition  to  Rnssia,  in  which 
he  grently  distinguished  himself.  He  tiwk  part  in  the 
rampaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Leipsic.  He  was  created  marshal  in  1830, 
and  held  for  a  short  time  the  portfolio  of  war.  Two  yean 
Uter  he  besieged  and  took  the  citadel  of  Antwerp ;  held 
the  oflke  of  first  minister  in  1834,  and  D.  in  1852.  He 
wss  made  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  four 
years  before  his  dsath.  11.1856. 


G^r'ard,  FiAirfOU,  a  French  historical  painter,  B.  at 
Rome,  1770.  He  became,  at  the  earl  v  age  of  14,  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  David,  and  is  thought  bv  many  to  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  his  master.  His  first  and  also 
one  of  hhi  most  celebrated  works  was  the  picture  of  Beli- 
mriut.  His  EiUrance  qf  Utnry  IV.  inio  }\tri»  is  prob- 
ably his  masterpiece.  Among  his  other  works  are  the 
BaUU  qf  AutUrlUt^  Piycht^  ThtUty  and  a  large  number 
of  portraits  of  distinguished  men.  O.  wras  the  greatest 
portrait-painter  of  his  time  in  France.  His  studio  was 
visited  in  1814  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  lie  was  first  painter  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  L«gion  of 
Honor,  Ac.    D.  1887. 

Gerard  Thorn,  or  Tenqae,  founder  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  b.  at  Aiualfl,  about  1040.  He 
first  visited  Jerusalem  for  commercial  objects,  but  about 
1100  he  assumed  the  religious  habit,  and  associated  with 
others,  who  took  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obe- 
dience; theol^ectof  their  institution  being  to  defend 
Christian  pilgrims  in  their  Journey  to  and  from  the  Holy 
Land.  Thus  arose  the  powerful  order  of  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  John,  who  afterwards  became  the  knights 
of  Malta,  and  acquired  such  distinguished  fame.  D. 
about  1120. 

Gerar'dla.n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  ftropAu- 
lariacttt.  They  are  American  herbs,  rarely  suflruti- 
cose,  having  opposite  leaves,  and  axillary,  solitary, 
purple  or  rose-colored  flowers. 

Gerbler-dea-JoneSf  (sAasV6e-at,)  a  mountain  of 
l^Yance  in  the  Ce venues  chain,  dep.  Ard^che,  20  m,  from 
Privas,  attaining  an  altitude  of  5,120  ft.  above  sea-level. 

G«renM»abo»  {jtha^ra^mo-a'bo^)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Rahia ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Ger'fklcon,  or  Jxe-Faux)iv,  n.  [Fr.  gerfatd.']  {ZoSL) 
The  Pilco  Gyr/alco^  a  species  of  falcon,  (see  Fig.  987,; 
considered  as  the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
tribe.  In  size  it  approaches  closely  to  that  of  the 
osprey.  Its  general  color  is  brownish-gray,  of  varied 
tints  above  and  white  beneath,  and  brown  longitudinal 
spots.  The  tail  is  crossed  with  a  number  of  deeper 
and  lighter  bands,  and  the  bill  and  legs  are  usually 
of  a  pale-blue  or  yellowish  color.  Three  varieties 
of  the  gerfalcon  are  mentioned  bv  Buffon ;  the  first  two 
are  similar  to  the  species  above  described,  and  the  third 
is  entirely  white.  The  gerfalcon  is  a  native  of  Russia, 
Norway,  Iceland,  and  BofHn's  Bay.  Of  all  the  rapacious 
birds,  except  the  eagle,  it  is  considered  the  most  formi- 
dable, the  most  active,  and  the  most  intrepid ;  it  attacks 
the  largest  birds  boldly,  and  when  transferred  fh>m  the 
coldest  climate  to  the  warmest,  its  strength  is  not  di- 
minished, nor  is  its  Tivacity  checked  in  any  degree. 

Gerliardt,  Kabl  Fbibobich,  a  French  chemist,  b.  at 
Strasburg,  1816.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Carlsruhe,  where  his  attendance 
at  Professor  Wolchner's  lectures  first  awakened  in  his 
mind  a  taste  for  chemistry.  After  two  years*  residence 
in  this  town,  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Krdmann,  which  seem  to  have  developed 
in  him  an  irresistible  passion  for  questions  of  speculative 
chemistry.  He  worked  afterwards  for  18  months  in  the 
laboratory  of  Giessen,  under  Liebig's  superintendence ; 
and  in  1838  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  Dumas.  Here  he  gave  lectures  and  in- 
structions in  chemistry,  and,  with  Ghevreul's  permission, 
worked  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Jardin  des  Plautes.  where 
he  commenced  his  important  researches  on  the  essential 
oils.  In  1844,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  general 
chemistry  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  Moutpelier.  About 
this  time,  he  published  his  Precis  de  Chimie  Organique^ 
in  which  he  sketches  the  idea  of  **  homologous  and  het^ 
erologous  series "  (9.  v.),  which  at  a  later  period  he  so 
successfully  developed.  In  1848.  he  resigned  his  chair 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  established,  between 
the  years  1849  and  1855,  in  successive  memoirs,  his  views 
of  series  and  the  theory  of  types,  with  which  his  name 
will  be  ever  associated  in  the  history  of  chemistry.  It 
was  there,  also,  that  he  gave  to  the  scientific  world  his 
remarkable  researches  upon  the  anhydrous  acids  and 
the  oxides.  All  his  ideas  and  his  discoveries  are  em- 
bodied in  his  Traits  de  Chimie  Organique  (1853-1856.  4 
vols.)  He  had  hardly  completed  the  correction  of  the 
last  pnwf  of  this  great  work,  when,  after  an  illness  of 
only  two  days,  he  died,  1856. 

Gerlusrdt^a  BTota'tion,  n.  (Chem.)  A  method  of 
expretising  chemical  formulse,  differing  fh>m  that  in 
general  use  by  the  doubling  of  the  equivalent  numbers 
of  certain  elements.  By  comparing  the  specific  grari- 
ties  of  elements  with  their  equivalent  numbers,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  a  few  cases  there  is  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween them; — thus: 

^|Vi9e  i^MC*  p^flVt 

Hydrogen 1  1 

Oxygen 8  15-« 

Sulphur  (vapor) 16  31-7 

Chlorine 35-6  840 

Bromine 80  79*8 

To  remove  this  anomaly,  the  French  chemist  Gerhordt 
doubles  the  equivalent  numbers  of  oxygen,  sulphur, 
carbon,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  on  the  assumption  that 
**  equal  volumes  of  elementary  gases  and  vapors  contain 
the  same  number  of  atoms  when  compared  under  the 
same  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure."  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  atoms  of  oxygen  weigh  16  times  as 
much  as  atoms  of  hydrogen,  though  of  the  same  bulk 
or  volume,  since  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen  weighs  16  times 
as  heavy  as  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen.  These  doubled 
equivalents  are  generally  indicated  by  a  line  drawn 
throuffh  the  letter;— thus.-O-.-e-.-S-e,  ic.  Of  the  com- 
pounds mentioned  below,  the  formulas  are  given  accord- 


inc  to  both  syitems,  the  new  eqatvalenta  halng  printsd 
inltalics. 

Oompmmd.  Old  Formula.        JTms  F&nmtU. 

Water HO  H.O 

Potash   KO  KJO 

Oxide  of  silver AgO  AfyO 

Alumina  A1,0»  Al^O^ 

Sesquioxide  of  iron Fc^  Fe40. 

Sulphide  of  potassium...      KS  K.5 

Cyanogen CLN  CN 

Carbouic  oxide CO  CO 

Beside  the  change  in  the  equivalents  descrilted  above, 
Gerliardt  introduced  a  new  theory  of  the  constitution 
of  acids  and  salts.  According  to  the  present  theory, 
nitrate  of  silver,  for  instance,  would  be  formulated  thus, 
«-AgO.N,Os,  being  regarded  as  a  compound  of  nitric  add 
and  oxide  of  silver;  but  on  comparing  this  salt  with  its 
corresponding  haloid,  chloride  of  silver,  a  discrepancy 
occurs,  which  vanishes,  if  we  consider  nitric  acid  as  exist- 
ing in  nitrate  of  silver.to  consist  of  N,0„ instead  of  N,Os. 
From  numerous  other  anomalies,  occurring  chiefly  in 
organic  bodies,  Gerhardt  came  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions:— ^1.  That  every  uncombiued  acid  necessarily  con- 
tains one  or  more  equivalents  i>f  hydrogen.  2.  That  the 
bodies  hitherto  regarded  as  dry  acids  possess  no  acid  pro- 
perties until  united  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  3.  That 
salts  are  formed  by  the  solution  of  one  or  more  atoms 
of  hydrogen  by  one  or  more  atoms  of  a  metal,  or  some 
substance  acting  as  such.  Thus,  the  bodies  known  as 
MOsJ$o,CO„  are  neutral  and  inert  until  united  with  an 
equivalent  of  water,  when  they  form  respectively  nitric, 
sulphuric  and  carbouic  acids. 

Old  view.  New  view. 

Nitric  acid N,0,  H,N,0, 

Sulphuric  acid SO,  H,S04 

Carbonic  acid 00,  H,00, 

This  brines  tlie  haloid  and  oxyacid  salts  into  |)erfect 
harmony,  both  being  regarded  as  acids  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  or  some  substance  act- 
ing as  such ;— thus : 

HCT      +K  —  Ka      +H  » 

HgSO*  +  K,  —  KjSO*  -t-  H, 

or.  in  other  words,  the  acid  is  regarded  as  the  nitrate, 
sulphate,  or  carbonate  of  hydrogen,  and  the  salt  formed, 
as  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  or  carbonate  of  the  metal ;  — 
hence,  the  terras  nitrate  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  sodium, 
Ac,  used  by  the  followers  of  Gerhardt,  instead  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  kc. 

G^r'icault,  Jbam  Louis  Thbodobx  AmdbI,  a  French 
historical  and  genre  painter,  a.  at  Rouen,  1700;  was  the 
pupil  of  Guerin.  His  peculiarities  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  great  and  magnificent  picture  of  the  Shipwreck 
of  the  MeduM.  painted  in  1819,  and  now  in  the  Louvre 
at  Paris.  O.  diied  almost  at  the  threshold  of  his  pro- 
mised great  career,  in  1824. 

Ger'isiiii  and  E'bal,  two  mountains  of  Samaria, 
forming  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  which  contained 
the  ancient  city  of  Shcchem,  the  present  Nabulus.  The 
valley  which  these  mountains  inclose  is  about  200  or 
800  paces  wide,  by  above  3  m.  in  length ;  and  Mount 
Kbal  rises  on  the  right  hand  and  Gerizlm  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  valley,  which  extends  W.N.W.,  as  a  })erson 
approaches  Shechem  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  on  Mount 
Ebal  that  God  commanded  to  be  roared  up  an  altar  and 
a  pillar  inscribed  with  the  law ;  and  the  tribes  were  to 
be  assembled,  half  on  Kbal  and  half  on  Gerizim,  to  hear 
the  fearful  maledictions  pronounced  by  the  Levitee  upon 
all  who  should  violate  the  obligations  of  the  sacred  code, 


Fig.  1147. 

nXW  or  MABLUB  AXn  MOUMT  OBRIIIM  FBOM  THX  N.W. 

and  the  bissslngs  promised  to  those  who  should  obeerve 
them.  The  tribes  which  responded  with  simultaneous 
"  amens  "  to  the  curses  were  to  be  stationed  on  Mount 
Ebal,  and  those  who  answered  to  the  blessings,  on 
Mount  Gerizim.  This  imposing  ceremony  —  perhaps 
the  most  grand  in  the  history  of  nations — could  not 
have  fonnd  a  more  fitting  scene;  and  it  was  duly  per- 
formed by  Joshua  as  soon  as  he  gained  possession  of 
the  promised  land.    (Deut.  xxvii. ;  Josh.  vlii.  30-36.) 
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of  giffeneni^  to  prodnce.]  (BoL)  The  eye  of  a  bad,  or 
any  growiDg  point ;  ur  an  embryo, 

—Origin;  first  principle;  that  from  which  anything 
springs;  as,  the  germ  of  toleration. 

Oerm  Theory.    See  Sf/tion  II. 

Oermaln',  a.    Same  m  (irrmaxc  (^.r.). 

Oermitln,  fit.  (r.hdr-man'),  the  name  of  many  towns, 
villaKed  and  parinliefl  in  France,  with  pop.  under  4,0U0. 

Qer'iBain-eii-Ijaj'e,  (St.,)  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Seine^t-Oise,  on  a  hill  adjoining  the  Seine,  6  m.  N.  of 
Versailles,  and  9  W.  by  N.  of  PnHs.  Mdnt^f.  Horse-hair 
goods  and  leather.  It  is  cliit'fly  noted  for  its  noble 
imlace,  orlgiuUIy  built  by  Chariot  V.  in  1370;  recon- 
8trncted  by  Francis  I.;  and  embeliishod  by  many  suc- 
ceeding soTereig^s.  especinlly  Louis  Quatorze  (XIV.), 
who  added  to  it  five  extensiTo  paTilions,  and  constmcte*! 
the  fine  terrace  which  extends  from  it,  with  a  breailth 
of  nearly  90  feet.,  for  a  distance  of  l^/^  m.,  between  the 
forest  01  8t  Germain  and  the  Seine.     That  monarch 


Fig.  1148.—  PALAOS  OP  n.  OBKHAnf-Kir-LATX. 

afterwards  became  disgusted  with,  and  abandoned  the 
palace,  because,  it  is  said,  he  oonld  see  St.  Denis,  the 
burial-place  of  the  French  kings,  (h)m  its  windows. 
Cliarles  IX.  and  Henry  II.,  as  well  as  Louis  XIV.,  were 
bom  in  this  palace.  It  was  the  residence  of  Mdlle.  de 
la  Valliire  (a. v.);  and  James  II.,  of  England,  with 
most  of  his  Ikmiiy,  passed  their  exile,  and  died  in  it. 
It  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  a  military  prison.  Ihp. 
19,478.— The  Fo&iST  or  St.  OtaMAiir,  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  France,  extends  N.  of  the  town,  en- 
closed W.,  N.,  and  K.  by  the  Seine.  It  is  9  m.  in  length 
by  8  in  breadth';  covers  an  extent  of  8,865  Bug.  acres, 
and  is  traversed  by  roads,  the  aggregate  length  of  which 
is  not  less  than  1,180  miles. 

Oer'man,  a.  fFr.  gtrmain;  Lat  ^ersiania,  probably 
from  germetk,  for  gerimen^  an  offshoot,  a  bud,  from 
jirerere,  to  bear.]  Of  the  same  germ  or  stock,  as  brothers 
or  sisters  that  have  the  same  Ikther  and  mother. — 
Chutint-german  are  the  sons  or  daughters  of  brothers 
or  sisters,  or  first  cousins. 

Ger'nUMi*  a.  [Probably  from  ^er,  corruption  of  loeAr, 
war,  and  man.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Germany. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Germany.  —  The  German 
language. 

Qer'niaiif  in  HHnoit^  a  flourishing  township  of  Rich- 
land CO. 

Ger'niAiif  in  InHanOy  a  townskip  of  Bartholomew 

CO. 

—A  township  of  Marshall  co. 

— A  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. 

— A  township  of  Vanderburg  co. 

Ger'niAii,  in  Jotpo,  a  township  of  Grtindy  co. 

— A  township  of  Keokuk  co. 

Ger'inaii,  in  Nno  York,  a  post-township  of  Chenango 

CO. 

Ger'aiaiiY  in  Ohio^  a  thriving  township  of  Allen  co. 

— A  township  of  Anglaise  co. 

— tA  township  of  Clarke  co. 

— A  township  of  Darke  co. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

— A  township  of  Holmes  co. 

— A  townwhip  of  Montgomery  co. 

Oer'inaiif  in  Penrmiflwinia^  a   township  of  Fayette 

CO. 

GermAn,  in  W.  Va.,  a  p.-o.  of  Braxton  co. 

Ger'iBan  (^atli'ollca,  n.  pL  (Ecct.  HUt.)  The  name 
of  a  religious  sect  which  has  recently  been  formed  in 
Germany,  by  secession  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ciiurch.  It  originated  in  a  proclamation  of  a  special 
pilgrimage  and  service  of  Bishop  Arnoldi,  of  Treves,  to 
the*'  Holy  Coat"  of  that  city,  to  be  accompanied  by  remis- 
sion of  sins.  This  proceeding  called  forth  a  letter  from 
Johannes  Ronge,an  excommunicated  priest  of  Silesia, 
dated  October  1, 1844,  characteri/.ing  it  as  an  idolatrous 
festival,  and  calling  upon  the  bishop  to  snpprees  it.  A 
short  time  before,  another  Catholic  priest,  Johann 
Czerski,  had  seceded  from  the  Komixh  Church,  and  at- 
tempted the  foundation  of  an  independent  Christian 
congregation.  The  letter  of  Ronge  mot  with  many 
sympathizers,  and  a  union  having  l>een  effected  between 
Ronge  and  Czerski,  a  number  of  congregations  sprang 
np  in  a  very  short  time,  calling  themselves  German 
Catholics.  The  '*  Confession  of  Schneidemtihl."  drawn 
up  by  Czerski,  Oct.  19,  and  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment Oct.  27,  1844,  rejected  as  unscriptural,  and  as 
a  merely  human  ordinance,  the  reception  by  the  priests 
alone  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  both  kinds ;  the  canon- 
ization and  invocation  of  the  saints ;  indulgence  and 
purgatory;  fasting;  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
divine  service ;  mass  and  vespers ;  the  celibacy  of  the 
priests;  the  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages;  the 
•upreuiacy  of  the  Pope,  and  other  points.    They  de- 


clared themselves  determined  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  Pope,  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  in  both 
kinds,  and  to  recognize  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith.  They  retained  the  seven  sacraments  and  the 
mass,  which  they  celebrated  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  **Confessiou  of  Breslau,"  which  set  forth  the  views 
of  Ronge,  proceeded  farther  than  that  of  Schneidemtihl, 
—  claiming  free  investigation  of  the  Bible,  and  freedom 
of  belief  fur  every  individual  member.  It  regarded  as 
essential  doctrines  only, — belief  in  God,  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world ;  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  having, 
by  his  doctrine,  his  life  and  death,  redeemed  men  from 
sin  and  misery  ;  and  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  earth.  Of  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church ' 
it  retained  only  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  A 
council  met  at  Leipsic  on  the  22d  of  March.  1^^,  in 
which  Ronge,  Czerski,  and  the  delegates  of  twenty 
congregations,  took  part ;  and  a  new  creed  was  adopted, 
based  principally  upon  the  Confession  of  Breslau. 
After  that  time  the  principles  of  Gennan  Catholicism 
spread  very  rapidly,  being  adopted  not  only  by  many 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  but  also  by  many  l^rotestant 
clergymen  and  laymen.  At  the  end  of  1845,  they  com- 
prised about  300  congregations.  They,  however,  met 
with  much  opposition  from  the  various  governments, 
and  many  vexations  and  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
them  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  other  States.  A 
more  serious  source  of  dis^iuiet^  however,  arose  among 
themselves.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  tendency  of 
Czerski  was  towards  the  doctrines  and  rituals  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  Ronge,  on  the  other  hand,  approached 
towards  rationalism.  A  series  of  dissensions,  in  this 
way,  arose  among  the  body,  which  was  very  prejudicial 
to  their  progress.  An  attempt  was  made  to  unite  both 
parties  in  an  assembly  at  Rawiez,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1840,  in  which  Czerski,  Ronge,  and  others 
took  part,  but  it  had  not  the  desired  effiect*  The 
oongreffations  sympathizing  with  Czerski  met  at 
Schneidemtihl  in  the  month  of  July  in  the  same 
year,  in  order  to  eflfect  a  closer  organisation  among 
themselves;  but,  from  the  great  differences  of  opinion 
that  prevailed  among  them,  they  were  unable  to  come 
to  any  agreement.  Nor  were  the  followers  of  Ronee 
more  sncceasful  In  their  attempts  to  effect  the  same  ob- 
ject. A  council  was  held  at  Berlin,  in  May,  1847,  at- 
tended by  deputies  from  151  congregations,  and  new 
efforts  were  made  to  accomplish  a  union  of  the  two 
parties,  but  with  little  better  success.  The  revolution 
of  1848  was  &vorable  to  the  Gemian  Catholics,  and  gen- 
erally led  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  civil  restric- 
tions to  which  they  were  sutjected.  A  conference  was 
held  at  Ktfthen  In  1860,  at  which  an  alliance  was  pro- 
posed with  the  f^e  congregations  which  had  formed 
themselves  by  secession  from  the  Protestant  churches; 
and  a  diet  was  fixed  for  1862;  but  it  did  not  meet. 
Since  that  time  German  Catholicism  has  been  on  the 
decline,  partly  on  account  of  Internal  dissensions,  and 
partly  from  oppressive  measures  adopted  against  them 
by  the  governments.  Many  congregations  have  been 
disbanded,  while  others  have  gone  over  in  a  body  to  the 
Protestant  Church.  A  conference  was  held  at  Gotha, 
Sept.  10, 1858,  at  which,  however,  only  forty-two  repre- 
sentatives were  present.  The  history  of  G.  C.  is  fully 
given  by  Kampe,  Gncln'chU  der-  rrligiOten  Beweguhgtn 
der  neuerm  Zeit,  (vol.  iii.,  Leipsic,  1856.) 

German'der*  n.    (Bot.)    See  TxucRinir. 

Germane',  a.    [Lat  germantu  ]    Related ;  near  akin ; 
closely  allied.  —  Appropriate ;  fitting ;  relevant. 
'*  The  phrase  woald  be  more  g^rman*  to  ths  mstter."  —  5Mb. 

Oer'mAll  Flats,  in  New  lorA-,  a  township  of  Herki- 
mer ca 

Gemm^nla,  an  extensive  country  of  ancient  Europe, 
situate  E.  of  Gaul,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Rhine.  Its  inhabitants  were  warlike  and  uncivilized, 
and  always  proved  a  watchful  enemy  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Cnsar  first  entered  their  country ;  but  he  rather 
chocked  their  aggressions  than  conquered  them;  and 
his  successors,  or  their  generals,  also  attempted  to  chas- 
tise their  insolence.  Tacitus  has  delineated  their  man- 
ners and  customs  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  has  ac- 
companied his  description  with  the  refiections  of  a  phi- 
losopher. 

Germa'iila,  in  f^nfuylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Potter  co. 

Germa'iiia,  in  fTucofutn,  a  post-office  of  Marquette  co. 

German'ic,  a.  [I^at.  GermanictUt  from  Germania^ 
Germany.]  Pertaining  to  Germany ;  as,  the  Germanic 
Confederation. 

Carman 'ie  Confederation.  (Bist.)  SeeGxaMAirr. 

German'lcmi,  Tib.  Dausus  Nbbo,  son  of  Drusus  Nero 
and  the  younger  Antonta,  B.  at  Rome  about  16,  b.  o.  He 
was  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Tiberius,  and  married 
Agrippina,  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  while  he  was 
yet  quite  young.  Augustus  intrusted  him  with  impor- 
tant commands  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  and  raised 
htm  to  the  consulate  a.  o.  12.  On  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus (\4\  he  had  to  repress  a  terrible  revolt  of  the  Ger- 
manic legions,  who  wished  to  salute  him  emperor.  He 
refused  the  title  with  indignation,  and  forced  the  sol- 
diers back  to  their  duty,  but  Tiberius  saw  In  him  fh>m 
that  time  a  dangerous  rival.  Being  intrusted  soon  after- 
ward with  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  beat  Arminius  (Herrman),  their  chief,  a.  o.  16, 
retook  the  eagles  lost  by  Varus,  and,  by  various  feats 
and  exploits,  earned  for  himself  the  surname  of  Oermani- 
etu.  Tiberius,  jealous  of  hi^  ^access,  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  east.  After  pacifying 
the  troubles  In  Armenia,  and  giving  a  king  to  that 
country,  he  had  a  difficulty  with  Piso.  governor  of  Syr^ 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Tiberius,  who,  according  to 
the  current  belief  both  then  and  since,  had  incited  the 
quarreL    He  succeeded  in  eusting  Piso  from  his  prov- 


ince, but  died  himself  Tery  soon  alter,  viz^  a.  b.  IflL 
When  dying,  he  asserted  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  a^ 
urged  his  friends  to  avenge  him.  Agrippina,  hie  widow, 
carried  his  ashes  to  Italy,  and  accused  Piao  of  his  mur- 
der, but  the  latter  anticipated  punishment  by  commit- 
ting suicide.  G.  was  universally  beloved  for  bis  gcod- 
nees,  generosity,  justice,  and  talent.  He  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  literary  pursuits,  and  has  left  us  a  translation 
of  the  Phenomena  of  AraUu.  Tacitus  makes  bim  the 
hero  of  his  Annates.  His  son  Cains  Csesar  Caligola.  aftet^ 
wards  emperor  of  Rome,  did  no  honor  to  his  mexDory. 

Ger'manlsm,  n.    An  idiom  peculiar  to  the  German 
language. 

German  Ijanini<ve  and  Uteratnre.  'Ger., 
Deutsche  Sprache  und  lAteratur.]  The  Gemian  lan- 
guage is  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  clase  of  lan- 
guages, which  separated  from  the  parent  stock  at  a  vctj 
early  period.  The  Germans  called  the  language  DeuUck, 
or  TeutKh^  fh>m  their  ancestors,  the  Teutuna.  In  its 
widest  sense  the  Teutonic  consists  of  two  branches. — the 
Northern,  or  Scandinavian,  and  the  Southern,  or  Ger- 
man. The  latter  has  three  subdivisions,  —  the  Eastern 
or  Gothic^  the  High  Genaan,  and  the  Low  German.  The 
Gothic  is  the  earliest  of  these  of  which  we  possess  any 
literary  remains,  there  being  still  in  existence  portions  of 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  Into  Gothic  made  by  Bishop 
Ulfilas  in  the  4th  century ;  but  we  possess  nothing  of 
the  High  or  Low  German  till  the  7th  century.  Hence 
many  persons  have  been  led  to  regard  the  Gothic  as  the 
original  source  of  the  German ;  but,  according  to  Max 
Mtiller,  the  grammatical  differences  between  the  two 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  this  was  impcesit^. 
**  There  never  was,"  he  says,  **  a  common  uniform  Tea- 
tonic  language,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
there  existed  at  any  time  a  uniform  Hich  German  or 
Low  German  language,  ftt)m  which  all  High  German 
and  Low  German  dialects  are  respectively  derived.**  The 
Gothic  language  died  out  in  the  9th  century.  The  Low 
German  {Platt^Deutseh)  comprehends  many  dialects 
in  the  north  or  lowlands  of  Germanv,  as  well  as  the 
Frisian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  dialects.  The  oldest  litei^ 
ary  document  of  Low  German  on  the  continent  is  the 
Christian  epic  the  Heljand^  (Healer  or  Saviour,)  which 
is  preserved  to  us  in  two  MSS.  of  the  9th  ceatnry. 
There  are  traces  of  a  certain  amount  of  literature  in 
Saxon  or  Low  German  from  tliat  time  onward,  throng 
the  Middle  Ages,  up  to  the  17th  century,  but,  little  of 
that  literature  has  been  preserved ;  and  after  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  Luther  into  Uigh  German,  the 
fate  of  Low  German  literature  was  sealed.  High  Ger- 
man (Hoch-Deutsch)  has  been  the  literary  langUNge  of 
Germany  ever  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Its  his- 
tory may  be  traced  through  three  periods,  —.the  Old 
High  German,  extending  from  the  7th  to  tlie  12th  cen- 
tury;  the  Middle  High  German,  from  the  12th  century 
to  the  time  of  Luther;  and  the  New  Hiich  German,  from 
Luther  down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  present  day 
there  are  various  dialects  of  the  German  rpt'kon  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  as  the  Suabian.  Bavarian, 
Franconian,  Saxon,  Ac.  (See  MUller's  Lectttm  on  the 
Science  of  Language.)  The  earliest  existing  monument 
of  German  literature  is  the  translation  of  the  BiMe  into 
Gothic  by  Ulfilas,  already  alluded  to.  After  the  Gothic 
language  ceased  to  be  spoken,  nothing  was  known  of 
this  work  until  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.,  w  ben  a 
portion  of  It  —  namely,  the  Four  Goepels  —  was  fouxMl  in 
the  abbey  of  Werden.  The  letters  are  in  silver  upon 
purple  vellum ;  whence  it  is  called  the  Oadex  Argentfut, 
and  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Upsala.  After- 
wards, In  1818,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  of  the  same 
work,  were  discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai  and  Count  Oss- 
tiglione  In  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  In  Lombardy.  Of 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  only  a  few  Hoes 
remain.  The  earliest  literature  of  Germany  is  known 
to  us  only  by  report  or  tradition.  According  to  Tacitus, 
the  Germans  celebrated  in  songs,  which  were  old  even 
In  his  time,  the  praises  of  their  national  deity  Tnisco, 
and  his  son  Mannus,  as  well  as  the  deeds  of  their  great 
heroes.  When  the  nations  began  to  migrate,  heroes  c^ 
greater  and  greater  renown  march  into  the  scene  of 
song,  and  the  historic  forms  of  Attila,  Theodoric.  GQn- 
ther,  and  others,  appear.  The  two  most  ancient  Ger- 
man poems  are  the  Lay  of  Hildebrand  and  Badvhrond, 
and  the  Prayer  q/*  Weiftenhrun,  which  belong  to  the  Sth 
century.  Many  of  the  legends  of  this  period  were  ait«f^ 
wards  embodi  mI  in  the  lay  of  the  yihelungen,  the  most 
celebrated  production  of  German  mediaeval  poetry.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  exercised  an  Imporuat 
change  In  the  early  literature  of  Germany.  The  Latin 
language  came  to  be  that  of  the  chnrch,  the  court,  and 
the  law.  A  kind  of  religious  poetry,  after  the  model  of 
the  Roman  poets,  was  introduced  In  place  of  the  andcnt 
heroic  and  mythical  songs,  and  was  fostered  by  the 
court  as  well  as  by  the  clergy.  Charlemagne,  Indeed, 
was  fondly  attached  to  the  ancient  lays  of  his  fiith«r> 
land,  and  caused  a  collection  of  them  to  be  made :  bat  hit 
successor,  Louis  the  Pious,  looked  upon  every  thin^  Ger- 
man as  heathenish ;  and  the  consequence  was,  the  al- 
most total  destruction  of  every  poem  which  bore  a  spe- 
cial mythological  character.  The  He^and,  a  poem  giving 
the  life  of  Christ,  was  written  at  the  instance  of  lioois 
the  Pious  In  the  9th  century,  and  Is  one  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  poetic  genius  that  has  ever  appeared. 
Thirty  years  later  appeared  another  sacred  poem,  known 
as  the  KrtMt,  composed  by  Otfried,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  Weissenbnrg.  Another  poem  of  this  t>eriod  is  ths 
so-called  Ludwigilied^  a  poem  in  honor  of  tJie  victory  of 
the  Prankish  king,  Louis  III.,  over  the  Normans  in  8i^ 
The  other  poetical  remains  of  this  period  are  chiefly  of 
a  religious  nature,  and,  together  with  the  contemporary 
pross  litsratursi  are  not  worthy  of  notice.    Oerasajb 
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by  lodng  it*  French  and  Italian  provtncM,  had  become 
Oenuaiiy  agaia ;  and  a  desire  to  cultirate  the  national 
Utaratore  again  began  to  manifest  itaelf.  The  monka  of 
St  Oallf  PaMaa,  and  other  plac««,  translated  lome  of 
the  German  eplca  into  Latin  verte ;  such  as  the  poem  of 
the  Ntbtlungen^  of  WaWier  of  AquUaine^  and  of  Budo'i 
Ludy  the  last  two  of  which  hare  been  presenred  and  pub- 
lished.   The  stories  of  tlie  fox,  the  boar,  and  other  ani- 
mals, so  pecoliar  to  German  poetry,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  monka ;  and  it  is  owing  to  their  Latin  trans- 
l«tions  that  thla  carious  stylo  of  poetry  can  be  traced 
back  so  &r  as  the  lOtb  century.    The  11th  century  pre- 
sents almost  an  entire  blank  in  the  history  of  German 
literature.  The  old  High  German  had  become  a  literary 
language  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  clergy,  and 
its  character  waa  pre-eminently  clerical.    The  Crunades, 
howerer.  put  an  end  to  the  clerical  element  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany.     The  chiralrous  emperors  of  the  Ho- 
henstauffen  dynasty  formed  a  new  rallying  point  for  all 
national  sympathies ;  and  the  interest  of  the  people  was 
with  the  knight,  not  with  the  priest.     Poetry  changed 
bands,  and  the  royal  courts  and  knightly  castles  offered 
a  new  and  more  genial  home  to  the  poets  of  Germany 
tlimn  the  mona«terie8  of  St.  Gall  and  Fulda.     Middle 
Hifch  Qer.,  the  language  of  the  Snabian  court,  became 
the  language  of  poetry,  and  the  poets  took  their  inspira- 
tion from  real  life,  though  they  borrowed  their  models 
from  the  romantic  cycles  of  Brittany  and  Prorence. 
The  stories  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  of  Charlemagne, 
of  Achillea,  ^neua.  and  Alexander,  imported  by  French 
and  PruveuQ)il  knights,  serred  them  as  their  first  models ; 
and  while  foreign  influence  is  seen  in  every  branch  of 
German  poetry  at  this  time,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
different  than  the  aame  subject,  as  treated  by  French 
and  German  poets.    The  German  Miniutdngtrty  in  par- 
ticular, were  far  from  being  imitators  of  the  Trouvdres 
sod  Tronba<  lours.     Poets  made  bold  for  the  first  time  to 
express  their  own  feelings,  their  joys,  and  sufferings, 
and  epic  poetry  had  to  share  its  honors  with  lyric  songs. 
The  poetry  which   flouribhed  at  the  castles  was  soon 
ad>>pted  by  the  lower  ranks,  and  the  poems  of  the 
yibdtmgen  and  Gudrun,  as  we  now  possess  them,  were 
composed  at  that  time  by  poets  who  took  their  subjects, 
thfir  best  thoughts  and  expressions,  from  the  people ; 
bot  imitate<l  the  language,  the  metre,  and  the  manners 
of  the  court  p«>ets.    Thus  there  are  two  kinds  of  poetry 
of  this  period,  —  the  ncUionoL,  or  people's  poetry,  the 
production  of  strolling  minstrels;  and  the  art  poetry, 
or  that  of  the  courts,  oompmed  chiefly  by  kings  and 
courtiers.    Many  of  the  poets  were  nobles  by  birth,  sor- 
enl  of  them  princes.    Among  the  distinguished  poets 
of  this  period  are  Walther  Ton  der  Togelweide,  Ueinrich 
TOD  Veldecke,  llartmann  Ton  Aue,  Wolfram  Ton  Eschen- 
bach,  Gottfried  Ton  Strasbnrg,  and  Conrad  Ton  WUrx- 
borg.    The  fall  of  the  Snabian  dynasty  of  the  house  of 
Uubenstouffen,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  cent.,  was  the 
d«ith-blow  to  German  chivalric  poetry.  Lyric  poetry  con- 
tinued to  flourish  for  a  time:  but  it  degenerated  into  an 
affected  sentimentality  and  unworthy  idolatry  of  the  la- 
dies.   Di<lactic  poetry,  howoTer,  began  to  be'  cnltiTated 
with  some  degree  of  success.    The  middle  classes,  the 
boighers  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  were  now  begin- 
niog  to  rise  into  power,  and  poetry  l^^in  changed  hands. 
It  now  passed  from  the  abodes  of  princes  and  knights  to 
the  homes  of  burghers  and  the  workshops  of  artisans ;  and 
instead  of  the  Miunes&nger,  we  haTe  the  MeUUrsUnger. 
u»l  their  strains  were  more  snbdued,  practical,  ana 
homely.  Poetry  became  a  trade,  like  any  other,  and  guilds 
were  formed,  consisting  of  master-singers  and  their  ap- 
prentices. Ueinrich  Frauenlob  is  called  the  first  Meister- 
•inger,  and  during  the  14th,  15th,  and  Ittth  centuries,  new 
fuilds  or  schools  were  formed  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Germany.    The  poetry  of  the  14th  and  ISth  centuries 
is  interesUng  historically,  but  is  not  otherwUe  of  much 
▼alue.    The  best  songs  of  the  period  are  those  of  Halb- 
roter  and  Vclt  Weber,  celebrating  the  Tictories  of  Swit x- 
erland  oTer  AuKtria  and  Burgundy.     Attempts  were 
jaade  to  roviTe  thechlTalric  poetry  of  the  Crusades,  both 
in  the  beginning  and  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
rory,  but  without  success.    In  the  15th  century,  prose 
literature  begins  to  flourish,  and  soToral  local  chronicles 
Wear,— as  well  as  works  on  jurisprudence,  and  some 
tormons.    In  the  14th  century,  Germany  possessed  sst- 
w«l  mystic  theologians,  as  Bckart  and  Taulor,  men  of 
cwar  intellect  and  energy  of  purpose,  whose  sermons  and 
jnlthigs  contributed  to  pare  the  way  for  the  Reforma- 
Jwn.    In  1373  the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible 
Into  German  was  made  by  Matthias  of  Beheim.     An  im- 
portant cTent  in  this  century,  in  its  general  influence 
!Kv,?f  fo*»'"«  progress  of  German  literature,  was  the 
•«W)ltehment  of  the  uniTersity  of  Prague,  followed  soon 
«wr  by  aniTersities  in  almost  all  parts  of  Germany. 
"»e  loth  century  was  rich  in  scholars,  but  poor  in  men 
Of  gsnius  and  strong  thinkers.    The  iuTenUou  of  the 
JJt  or  printing  was  a  reform  in  this  century,  the  bene- 
nn  or  which  were  chiefly  felt  by  the  great  masses  of  the 
J!S     J*  extended  to  them  the  pririlege  which  had 
proTiously  been  confined  to  the  rich.    Between  1470  and 
"W,  ssTeral  thousand  editions  of  books  were  printed  In 
wmany.    The  16th  century  Introduces,  along  with  the 
K«*jnnation,  a  new  ssra  in  the  history  of  the  literature 
ofuerniany.  Luther's  transUtlon  of  the  Bible  is  so  pure 
J^J»y»ge,  and  so  beautiful  in  style,  that  it  is  still  re- 
JJ'JH  •''''*  *o  *^o  present  day,  as  a  model  of  elegant 
expretsfon.    The  religious  quarrels  which  agiUted  Ger- 
™y  during  the  l«th  century  gaTe  to  literature  a  theo- 
^P^  direction,  and  the  flrst  scholars  of  that  time  were 
"ore  or  lets  engaged  In  religious  controTersy.    Promi- 
]*"  w  this  class,  after  Luther  himself,  stand  Zwingli. 
^^^  Arndt,  Bugenhagen,  Bnllinger,  Melancthon,and 
^a^Bk  Ton  Hatten.    Some  of  the  best  poets  of  this 


period,  as  Johann  Heesius,  composed  their  poetry  in 
Latin:  and.  Indeed,  there  came  out  from  the  nnlTersltles 
a  tendency  to  exalt  Latin  aboTe  their  mother-tongue, 
which  was  Tery  prejudicial  to  the  latter.  The  period 
before  and  after  the  Reformation  was  especially  fk-uitfnl 
in  satirical  and  allegorical  works.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  former  class  was  the  "  Ship  of  Fools  " 
{Narren*chiff\  by  8el>astian  Brant,  a  metrical  satire  on 
the  follies  of  the  ago ;  and  which  wits  afterwards  imi- 
tated by  Thomas  M timer,  in  his  NarrenbnchwUrung 
(Conjuration  of  Fools.)  The  most  able  satirical  and 
aidactic  poet  of  the  Itith  century  was  Johann  Fischart, 
the  author  of  numerous  works ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Flohatz^  a  remarkably  witty  poem  on  fleas; 
and  a  romantic  poem,  J)a$  gluckJiofU  Schiff.  He  has 
been  called  the  German  "Rabelais."  Of  the  popular  songs 
(  VolksUeder)  of  this  period,  sonje  have  been  much  ad- 
mired. The  works  of  Uans  Sachs,  the  poet  and  cobbler 
of  Nuremberg,  display  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  fer- 
tility, liveliness,  and  humor.  A  grc^t  poet,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  not ;  but  he  possessed  an  un- 
common talent  for  mastering  any  given  subject,  and  he 
was  the  most  popular  poet  in  Germany  during  that  cen- 
turv.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  in  all  styles  of  com< 
po«Ition,  fix)m  the  most  tragic  touch  of  feeling  to  tho 
most  comic  turn  of  thought.  This  period  produced  sct- 
eral  distinguished  scholars  and  men  of  science ;  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Melancthon,  Camerarius 
(classics  and  philology),  Corneliiu  Agrippa,  Theophrastus 
Paracelsus  (mystical  philosophy  and  natural  history), 
Copernicus  Vastronomy),  Loonhard  Fuchs  (botany  and 
medicine),  Uonrad  Gesner  (botany  and  xoUlogy),  and 
Agricola  (mineralogy).  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  evervthing  seemed  drifting  back  into  the  Mid- 
dle Ages:  and  then  came  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which, 
in  its  consequences,  was  most  disastrous  to  Germany. 
The  physical  and  moral  vigor  of  the  nation  was  broken. 
We  meet  with  no  trace  of  originality,  truth,  taste,  or 
feeling.  In  the  poetry  of  that  period,  except,  indeed,  in 
the  sacred  poetry,  many  of  the  hymns  of  Paul  Gerhard 
being  still  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany. 
A  rage  for  everything  foreign  that  then  prevailed  was 
utterly  opposed  to  nationality  or  originality.  Opitz,  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  Silesian  school,  is  the  true  repre- 
sentatlTe  of  the  classical  poetry  of  the  17  th  century.  Ho 
was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  most  correct  in  his  lan- 
guage and  Tersiflcation,  neTer  venturing  on  ground  which 
had  not  been  trodden  before  by  some  classic  poet,  whether 
of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  Holland,  or  Italy.  Literary  so- 
cieties were  formed  at  seTeral  of  the  courts  of  Germany, 
professedly  for  the  improTemeut  of  the  language  and 
poetry  of  the  country,  after  the  model  of  tho^  of  Italy ; 
but  they  were  mere  silly  imitations,  and  produced  little 
good.  The  '*  First  Silesian  School "  is  represented  by 
men  like  Opitz  and  Weekherlin,  and  is  characterised  as 
pseudo-classical.  It  was  imitated  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many by  Simon  Dach,  Paul  Flamming,  and  a  number  of 
less  gifted  poets,  who  form  the  "  KUnigsberg  school." 
The  chief  heroes  of  the  "  Second  Silesian  school "  are 
Hoffhiannwaldau  and  Lohenstein,  whose  compositions 
are  more  ambitious,  bombastic,  and  full  of  metaphors 
than  those  of  Oplts ;  bnt  also  more  disappointing.  There 
were  some  Independent  poets  who  kept  aloof  from  either 
of  these  schools,  as  Friedrich  Ton  Logan,  Andreas  Gry- 
phius,  and  Moscherasch.  Among  the  other  works  of 
this  period,  we  may  mention  the  SimpUcisrimtUj  a  noTel 
siTing  a  lively  picture  of  German  life  during  the  Thirty 
Years*  War ;  the  patriotic  writings  of  Professor  Schupp 
the  historical  works  of  Puffcndorf;  the  pietistic  ser 
mons  of  Spener  and  of  Franke,  the  founder  of  the  orphan 
school  at  Halle;  Professor  Arnold's  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory; the  flrst  political  pamphlets  of  Prof.  Thoniasius, 
ana  among  philosophers,  Jacob  Boehme  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  Leibnits  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  18th 
century  was  marked  by  a  revolution  in  the  literature 
and  modes  of  thought  in  Germany.  Johann  Christoph 
Gottsche<l,  profeseor  of  eloquence  at  Leipsic,  in  tho  early 
part  of  this  century,  exercised  great  power  as  a  critic, 
and  was  the  means  of  defeating  the  Second  Silesian 
school.  He  was,  however,  an  adTocato  of  French  models 
in  art  and  poetry ;  and  it  was  through  the  opposition 
which  he  roused  by  his  GallomanicL,  that  German  poe- 
try was  at  last  dellTered  from  the  trammels  of  that  for- 
eign school.  Gottsched  and  his  friends  at  Leipsic  were 
opposed  by  Bodmer  and  his  friends  in  Switserland,  who 
advocated  the  English  style  of  literature;  and  a  long 
literary  warfare  was  carried  on.  For  a  Ion  \  period  Got  t- 
schod  and  his  party  prevailed:  but  at  length  public 
opinion  became  too  strong  against  them,  and  the  dicta- 
tor lived  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Germany. 
Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  as  advocates 
of  tho  new  school  were  Qiiriner,Gellert,  KMrtncr,  Adolf 
Schlegel  (fitther  of  the  brothers  Schlegol),  Kleist,  and 
Gleim.  Of  greater  influence,  however,  than  any  of  th^se 
here  named,  were  Hagedorn  of  Hamburg,  whose  fiibles 
and  songs  have  immortalize<1  him  in  Germany;  and  Al- 
bert von  Haller,  the  physiologist,  remarkable  also  as  a 
writer  of  descriptive  and  didactic  poetry.  Dtiring  this 
literary  struggle,  tho  great  names  of  German  poetry 
sprang  up, —  Klopstock.  Wieland,  Letwing,  Herder, 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Kiopstock's  ilMsiah  made  a  pro- 
found impression  by  its  mystic,  devout,  and  rapturous 
faith,  as  well  as  a  work  of  art.  The  fashionable  and 
elegant  portion  of  society  was  attracted  by  the  semi- 
Grecian,  semi-Parisian  muse  of  Wieland.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  Lessing  to  glTe  a  new  direction  to  German 
literature.  He  estaldished  a  new  school  of  criticism, 
and  exerted  a  powerful  Influence  upon  the  progress  of 
the  drama,  by  unfolding,  for  the  flrst  time,  to  the  Ger- 
man mind,  all  the  beauty,  originality,  and  rigor  of  Sbaks- 
peare.    His  tragedy  EmUia  OaloUit  his  comedy  Jiinna 


von  Barnhdm^  and  hit  phlloeophical  drama  yathan  der 
Weiif^  are  models  of  dramatic  composition.  Herder,  a 
man  of  Tast  learning  as  well  as  of  poetic  genius,  exerted  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  poets  of  his  time,  and  conti  ib- 
uted  poweriully  to  promote  the  study  of  Oriental  poetry, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  popular  souks  of  different  nations. 
The  crowning  work  of  his  life  is  his  Ideen  zur  PhiUtto- 
phie  der  GtschidtU  drr  Mrmchfteit.  Another  great  im- 
pulse was  giTen  by  Winckelmann,  whose  writings  on  the 
remains  of  ancient  art  modified  all  the  old  theories  of 
the  beautiful.  Goethe  came  forward  in  1773  with  his 
Gcetz  von  BerHchinffm,  which  was  greeted  as  the  com- 
mencement of  an  entirely  new  period  in  German  dra- 
matic literature.  In  1781  appeared  Schiller's  first  piece» 
Die  Rduber  (the  Robbers),  followed  by  Fiesco  and  Ca- 
bale  und  Lithe.  These  impassioned  tragedies  gaTe  a  new 
impulse  to  the  literary  excitement.  His  Don  Carlos 
(1784)  shows  greater  moderation, and  opens  a  long  series 
of  tragedies,  in  which  the  highest  aspirations  for  libertT 
and  humanity  are  interwoTen  with  historical  associ- 
ations expressed  in  language  of  the  most  classic  purity 
It  was  only,  however,  after  Schiller's  union  with  Goethe 
(1795)  that,  by  their  combined  labors,  German  literature 
was  brought  to  that  classic  perfection  which,  fh>m  a 

Surely  local,  has  since  given  to  it  a  universal  influence, 
chiller,  by  his  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  eloquence 
and  tenderness,  l>ecanio  tho  faTorito  of  the  people;  while 
Goethe,  with  his  many-eided  intellect  and  boundless 
sensibilities,  controlled  by  a  strong  will,  became  the  ac- 
knowledged soTereign  of  German  literature.  The  philo- 
sophic spirit  of  this  age  also  gaTe  birth  in  rapid  succee- 
sion  to  the  master  minds  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and 
Scbelling.  Jean  Paul  Bichter  is  a  peculiar  and  power- 
ful writer  of  this  period,  whose  works,  though  charao- 
terised  by  obscurity  and  irregularity,  are  frequently 
lighted  up  by  flashes  of  humor  and  brilliant  gems  of 
thought  and  feeling.  NoTalis  (Ton  Hardenburg)  is  an- 
other strangely-constituted  writer,  whose  works,  though 
few  and  fragmentary,  contain  scattered  thoughts  of  such 
wisdom  andf  genius  as  to  giro  them  a  high  place  In  the 
literature  of  his  country.  Ludwig  Tieck,  a  more  Tolumi- 
Dous  and  connected  writer  than  his  friend  NoTalis,  was 
also  much  more  of  a  creatlTO  genius.  His  dramas,  and 
collection  of  ancient  fiadry  and  popular  tales,  often  reflect 
the  romance  of  medisBTal  poesy  with  much  beauty  and 
genius,  but  with  a  mystic  feeling  bordering  almost  on 
superstition.  To  the  so-called  Romantic  school  belong 
the  brothers  Schlegel, — August  Wilhelm,  author  of  Ta- 
rious  critical  and  sestbetical  works,  and  a  metrical  trans- 
lation of  Shakspeare;  and  Friedrich,  known  as  a  writer 
on  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  the 
philosophy  of  history.  The  other  writers  of  that  and 
the  subsequent  period  to  the  present  time  are  so  nn- 
merous,  that  we  can  only  afford  to  mention  a  Tery  few 
of  them.  In  almost  eTery  department  of  literature,  the 
writers  of  the  present  or  last  century,  in  Germany,  oc- 
cupy a  chief  place.  In  philosophv,  the  names  are  nu- 
merous; but  they  are  ail  eclipsed  by  the  great  names 
of  Kant,  Ficbte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and  generally  be- 
long to  one  or  other  of  these  schools.  (See  GxsMAif 
PB1L080PHT.)  In  theology,  Schleiermacber,  Paulus,  Bret- 
Bchneider,  Reinbard,  Eichhom,  Hengstenberg,  and  a 
host  of  others,  have  done  good  serrice  in  the  field  of 
biblical  inquiry.  In  philological  and  critleal  Inquiries, 
occur  the  names  of  Wolf,  Hermann,  Boeckh,  Otfried 
MUUer,  W.  Ton  Humboldt,  the  brothers  Grimm.  Frans 
Bopp,  Bunsen,  Benecke,  Lachmann,  Haupt.  In  history, 
Johannes  Ton  MUller,  Heeren,  Wachler.  Friedrich  Ton 
Raumer,  Ranke,  Lappenberg,  Pertx,  Niebuhr,  Neander, 
Dahlmann,  Gerrinus,  Mensel,  Schlosser.  In  poetry, 
besides  the  names  already  mentioned,  are  Aradt,  Kbr> 
ner,  Heine,  Uhland,  Kinkel,  RUckert,  Schwab.  Kerner, 
W.  Hauff,  NoTalls,  Mttrike,  Btirne.  In  dramatic  litera- 
ture are  distinguished  Kotzebue,  Mttllner,  Houwald, 
Grillparzer,  Raupach,  Grabbe,  Immermann.  Gutzkow, 
Mosen,  Pnitz,  Lanbe,  Hebbel,  and  Freytag.  In  the  field 
of  historical  or  social  romance,  are  Witzleben,  Van  de 
Velde,  Pichler,  HMring,  Spindler,  Steffens.  K5nig.  Gutz- 
kow, Prutz,  Mugge,  Von  Sternberg;  besides  several 
ladles ;  as  Ida  Ton  Uahn-Hahn,  Paalzow.  Among  other 
literary  writers  of  note  may  be  mentioned  F.  de  la  Motte 
Fouqui,  Achim  Ton  Amim,  Brentanus,  Von  Kleist,  Ama- 
dous Hoffmann,  Chamisso,  KUhne,  Auerbach,  Spielha- 
gen,  Mtthlbach,  Rodenberg,Zschokke,  Stlfter.  The  labors 
of  A.  Ton  Humboldt  in  the  field  of  natural  science  haTe 

SiTon  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  German  mind  in  that 
Irection.  Among  their  UaTellers,  are  Martius  in  Bra- 
zil, POppig  in  8.  America,  Tschndi  in  Peru,  Schubert  in 
Greece,  Lepsius  and  Brugsch  in  Egypt,  Schombnrglc  in 
British  Guiana,  Siebold  in  Japan,  Otttzlaff  in  China, 
Barth  and  Vogel  in  Africa,  the  brothers  Schlaj^ntweit 
in  Central  Asia,  and  Leichhardt  in  Australia.  In  geog- 
raphy, ethnology,  Ac.,  are  the  works  of  Berghans,  Peter- 
mann,  Stdn,  Ilttbner,  Wappiius,  Klbden,  Kohl.  In  as- 
tronomy and  mathematics,  are  Bessel,  Enck6,  StruTe, 
Gauss,  Mttdler;  while  in  medicine  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences, aro  J.  MtUler,  Ehrenberg,  Burdach,  Cams,  Oken, 
Cotta,  Schleiden,  Von  Buch,  Liebig.  DoTe,  Burmeister, 
Poggendorf,  Brdmann,Gmelin,Grkfe.  Vogt,  Rokitansky, 
Wagner,  and  Dieffenbach.  In  the  history  of  language 
and  literature,  politics,  and  the  social  sciences,  aro  Vil- 
mar.  Gerrinus,  Bouterwek,  Becker.  Wachler,  Waagen. 
SaTlgny,  kc. 

Gerina'no,  San  (anc.  Ofuimm  or  Ossoo),  a  town  of 
south  Italy,  situated  at  the  base  of  Monts  Gssiuo,  50  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Naples.    Fop.  (1896)  8,760. 

GerniA'iiO,  in  Ohio^  a  former  post-office  of  Harrison 
CO. ;  now  New  Jkitkrson.  a  po6^village. 

Ger'man  Phllos'opnjr.  The  philoaophlc  spirit 
which  characterizes  Germany  in  the  present  day  is  only 
of  comparatively  modern  origin.    The  old  scholsstis 
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Ibrms  reUined  their  place  here  long  mSier  they  had  been 
foTMiken  in  France  and  Kngland.  The  wrltlnKt  of  Lord 
Bacon,  of  Deecartea.  and  of  Spinoia,  which  did  to  mnch 
for  philosophy  in  their  own  coantriee,  had  but  little  in* 
floence  in  Oermany.  It  waa  more  particularly  the 
writing*  of  Locke  which  flrtt  excited  any  oousiderable 
degree  of  attention.  Uia  empiricism,  which  sought  to 
set  up  paycholognr  as  a  regulator  of  metaphysics,  aroused 
the  opposition  of  Leibnitz,  the  first  German  that  made 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  who, 
ftt>m  the  influence  which  he  exerted  on  all  sides,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  philosophic  spirit 
in  Oermany.  Tet  the  fundamentals  of  his  system  — 
monodology,  pretetabllshed  harmony,  the  doctrine  of 
Innate  ideas — wanted  a  strong  systematic  basis,  being 
rather  genial  hypotheses  than  regularly  established  pro- 
positions. This  defect  Chr.  Wolf  set  liimself  to  remedy, 
and  sought  to  establish  a  srstem  of  philosophv  com- 

{>lete  in  all  its  parts,  acoording  to  the  rules  of  strict 
ogic ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  set  aside  the  Yery  doctrines 
'  which  most  particularly  characterised  the  system  <^ 
Leibnits.  The  wide  circulation  of  his  writings,  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contempora- 
ries, the  great  number  of  his  scholars  and  adherents, 
show  the  g^reat  influence  which  Wolf  exerted  for  a  time. 
He  was  destined,  however,  to  outlire  tiis  reputation,  for 
there  soon  came  on  a  period  of  philosophical  deadness 
in  Germany,  during  which  a  kind  of  eclecticism,  deToid 
of  principle,  preTailed,-rthe  so^mlled  '*  philosophy  of 
common  sense,"  borrowed  flrom  the  Bnglish  aud  l<'rench 
philosophers  of  the  18th  cent.  Nevertheless,  there  also 
existed  great  mental  activity  of  certain  kinds.  Poetry, 
the  reform  of  aducatiun.  politics,  and  religious  enlight^ 
enment,  deeply  occupied  men's  minds ;  old  customs  in 
fkmily  and  political  life  were  shaken,  and  a  great  and 
thorough  movement  was  preparing  itself  in  the  quiet. 
With  Emmanuel  Kant  begius  the  more  modem  period 
of  German  philosophy;  and  although, at  first,  his  CW- 
Hqtte  of  Pure  Reason  ( KrUik  der  reinen  Vemuuft)  was 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked,  yet,  after  a  time,  this 
and  the  principal  of  his  other  critical  works,  which,  after 
loDg  preparation,  made  their  appearance  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  scientific  research. 
Tlie  cause  of  this  lay,  not  only  in  the  novelty  and  com- 
prehonaiveness  of  his  investigations,  but  in  that  they  ex- 
actly corresponded  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age  at  the 
time.  Excluding  all  dogmatism  and  fanaticism,  main- 
taining the  independence  of  speculative  inquiry,  refer- 
ring all  the^tretioil  speculation  to  the  accessible  region 
of  experience,  the  elevation  of  the  moral  to  the  highest 
and  ultimate  of  all  human  endeavor,  —  these  in  general 
constitute  the  main  features  of  his  philosophy,  which 
he  wished  to  be  cultivated  rather  with  a  view  to  its  social 
than  to  its  mere  philosophic  importance.  Ue  also  enter- 
tained the  hope  that,  by  means  of  critical  investigations 
Into  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  it  might  be  possible 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  systems  of  empiricism  aud  ra- 
tionalism, of  sensualism  and  spiritualism,  Ac,  aud  to 
discover  a  series  of  comprehensive  principles  to  which 
the  controveraies  of  the  philosophic  schools  might  be 
referred  in  the  last  Instance.  That  this  hope  was  dis- 
appointed Was  owing  to  this,  that  Kant  sought  to  sup- 
port the  old  metaphysic  of  the  schools  by  a  psychology 
which  itself  rested  on  the  basis  of  that  metaphysic.  Be- 
•ide«i,  there  was  wanting  in  the  heyday  of  Kantism  any 
sufficient  point  of  unity  for  the  several  parts  of  philos- 
ophy. Of  this  want  K.  L.  Reinhold  was  the  first  to 
l>ecome  conscious ;  and  scepticism,  as  in  Schulse's  Ane- 
sidemutt  and  dogmatism,  in  the  writings  of  Eberhard 
and  others,  raised  their  feeble  opposition  to  the  now 
triumphant  criticism.  J.  O.  Fichte  believed  that  he  had 
found  that  absolute  point  of  unity  which  the  criticism 
of  Kant  had  indicated,  in  the  fact  of  consciousness. 
Fichte,  travelling  on  the  path  which  Kant  had  pointed 
out,  changed  the  half-idealism  of  Kant  into  a  complete 
idealism,  while  he  declared  the  ''Ego"  to  be,  not  only  the 
bearer  and  source  of  knowledge,  but  also  the  only  real- 
ity, the  representation  and  act  of  which  is  the  world. 
In  the  Ego,  knowing  and  being  were  identical ;  it  was 
at  once  the  principle  of  existence,  and  knowledge  and 
nature  appeared  only  as  the  reflex  of  its  absolute  ac- 
tivity. With  this  idealism  be^u  a  kind  of  revolution- 
ary excitement  among  the  philosophic  minds  of  Oer- 
many, which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  quiet  and 
sober  spirit  of  Kant.  System  followed  system,  philo- 
sophic literature  became  overwhelming,  and  the  public 
«xcitement  was  general  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The 
meteors  which  znade  thuir  appearance  in  the  philosophic 
heavens  of  Germany,  for  the  most  part  disappeiired  as 
suddenly  as  they  hud  blazed  forth.  Scheiiing  was  the 
first  to  exert  a  more  general  infiuence,  and  changed  the 
idealism  of  Ficbte,  under  the  influence  of  Spinoza  (who 
liad  been  again  brought  into  notice  by  Jacobi).  into  the 
so-called  philosophy  of  identity.  This  system  set  out 
originally  with  the  assertion  that,  as  Ficbte  has  deduced 
nature  from  the  Ego,  so,  by  reversing  the  process,  the 
Ego  may  be  deduced  from  nature ;  that  both  forms  of 
philosophy  find  their  b.isis  in  the  absolute,  as  the  iden- 
tity of  all  oppositos,  —  the  ideal  and  real,  subject  and 
Direct,  spirit  and  matter.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  as- 
sertion, Scheiiing  assi)cned  intellectual  intuition  as  alone 
corresponding  totlie  absolute;  yea, as  representing, and 
identical  with,  the  absolute  Itself.  The  organ  of  this 
intuition  was  called  reason  and,  as  such,  was  opposed 
to  the  reflection  of  the  understanding,  which  was  held 
to  be  quite  incapable  of  comprehending  absolute  iden- 
tity. The  relation  of  the  actual  phenomenal  world  to 
the  absolute  was  held  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  latter 
represents  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  appearances,  steps 
out  of  *'  indifference  **  into  difference,  manifests  itself  in 
the  latter,  Ac.    Ue  sought  to  demonstrate  this  identitflr 


in  Don^dentity,  and  non-identity  in  identity,— especially 
with  recard  to  nal;ual  philosophy  in  special  cases,  in 
which  the  highest  merit  to  wtiich  he  aud  his  followers 
are  entitled  is  the  having  opposed  the  empiricism  of 
mere  observation  and  computation  in  natonJ  investi^s- 
tions,  and  to  have  contributed  to  the  awakened  interest 
in  the  natural  scienees.  For  in  contemning  experience 
and  reflection,  occasion  was  also  afforded  to  a  Candfhl 
mode  of  speculation,  which  fkvquently  had  notliing  fur- 
ther in  common  with  science  tlian  the  name,  and  on 
this  account  many  dark  opinions  in  the  regions  of  poetry, 
religion,  and  social  life  came  to  unite  themselves  with 
the  philosophy  of  Scheiiing,  and  wliich  often  led  to  the 
most  strange  aberrations  into  romanticism,  mysticism, 
and  a  tendency  to  Oatholidsm.  In  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  Ficbte  and  Scheiiing,  the  philosophy  of  Uegel 
also  asseried  itself,  and  attempted  to  develop  in  regular 
succession  the  contents  of  the  intellectual  intuition  by 
the  dialectic  method.  Ue  indeed  threw  off  the  lawless 
play  of  fanciful  combinations ;  but  he  sought  for  the 
expression  of  speculative  tliought,  not  in  those  laws  of 
the  connection  of  thought  which  have  been  recognized 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  in  a  dialectic,  the  essence  of 
which  consists  in  the  analysis  of  all  the  established 
principles  of  thought,  and  whose  process  consists  there- 
in that  every  conception  generates  out  of  itself  its  op- 
posite, and  uniting  this  vrith  itself;  inwardly  enriches 
itself;  and  in  ttUs  way  proceeds  to  still  higher  stages. 
This  method  pretended  to  be  identical  with  the  thing 
itself;  llegel,  with  euduring  perseverance,  sought  to 
carry  out  through  the  whole  field  of  philosophic  inouiry, 
and  divided  his  system  into  the  three  prorinces  of  logic, 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
While  the  systems  above  mentioned  form  a  tolerably 
straight  lino  of  progress,  there  arose  certain  other  sys- 
tems, as  that  of  J.  F.  IIerbart,in  opposition  to  the  ideal- 
ism of  Fichte,  and  which  took  a  direction  quite  contrary 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  Uerbart,  Scheiiing,  and 
Hegel  are  the  only  thinkers  that  can  claim  to  have  ex- 
erted anv  general  influence  since  the  time  of  Kant. 
Among  the  numerous  other  thinkers  of  this  time,  who 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  defending  or  remodelling  the 
older  systems,  we  may  mention  Krug,  Fries,  and  others, 
who  were  employed  in  the  development  of  the  Kantean 
system;  Steffeus,  Oken,  Schubert,  F.  von  Baader,  and 
Kschenmayer,  who  were  emplovod  chiefly  in  physical 
researches;  those  who  attempted  to  exhibit  systemati- 
cally the  philosophy  of  Jacobi ;  the  different  attempts 
to  bring  iMck  philosophy  to  an  empirical  psychology ; 
the  peculiar  speculative  attempts  of  Schleiermacher,  J. 
J.  Wagner,  Krause,  Weisse,  the  younger  Fichte,  Brauiss, 
E.  Reinhold,  A.  Trendelenburg,  U.  Hitter,  A.  GUnther, 
and  others;  the  different  tendencies  within  the  Hegelian 
school ;  and,  finally,  the  relation  which  Scheiiing  lat- 
terly took  up  to  his  own  earlier  teaching,  as  well  as  to 
that  which  had  been  developed  out  of  them.  In  the 
same  proportion  in  wtiich  during  the  last  fifty  years  the 
science  of  philosophy  has  been  prosecuted  in  Oermany, 
has  also  its  history  been  studied ;  and  indeed  the  Ger- 
mans were  the  first  who  sought  to  comprehend  and 
represent  the  history  of  philosophy  as  a  whole,  and  to 
throw  light  upon  the  more  important  parts  of  it  by  val- 
uable special  treatises.  The  rapid  change  in  the  philo- 
sophic systems,  and  the  extravagances  wliich  character- 
ized some  of  them,  have  often  been  much  blamed  and 
made  sport  of;  and  it  seems,  as  a  consequence  of  that, 
that  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  lull  in  the  interest 
taken  in  speculation,  amd  a  sort  of  sceptical  aversion  to 
all  proper  philosophic  inquiry  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  enthusiasm.  Yet  the  infiuence  of  philosophy  in 
elevating  and  strengthening  the  scientific  spirit  in  Ger- 
many has  been  great  and  beneficial ;  and  there  is  almost 
no  region  of  inquiry  in  which  a  deeper  and  more  thor- 
ough mode  of  treatment  is  manifest  as  the  fimits  of  this 
philosophic  spirit. 

CUBr'maD  Silver,  n.  A  nseful  silver-like  alloy  com- 
posed of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc  Different  proportions 
are  giveiL  One  of  the  beet  is  copper  61,  zinc  80*0,  nickel 
18*4.  It  resembles  the  iuUnag  of  the  Chinese,  and  is 
used  for  table-articles  and  in  electro-plating. 

Ger'maii  Settlement,  in  Wed  Virginia^  a  village 
of  Preston  co. 

Ger'manaTille,  in  Pemuylvania^  a  village  of  Lehigh 
county. 

Ger'inaDtown.  in  IttimoU,  a  post-vllUge  of  Clinton 
CO.    Pop.  (1890)  537. 

Germantown,  in  Indkma,  a  village  of  Marion  co. 

— A  village  of  Wayne  co.;  the  P.  O.  is  E.Grrmantowm. 

German  town,  in  Kentncku,  a  poet-village  of  Alaaon 
CO.,  about  70  m.  N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Germanfown,  in  Marylamd,  a  P.O.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Germantown,  in  MiMOHt%  a  village  of  Henry  co. 

German  town,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Hyde 
CO.,  on  Pamlico  Sound,  about  135  m.  E.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

—A  poet-village  of  Stokes  co.,  110  m.  W.N.W.  of  Bal^h. 
Also  spelled  Gbrmanton. 

German  town,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Columbia  co.    Pop.  (1890)  1,683. 

German  town,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montiromery 
CO.,  46  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati.    Pop.  (1897)  about  l.GOO. 

~A  village  of  Washington  co.,  about  16  m.  N.  N.  £.  of 
Marietta. 

German  town.  In  Penusylrama,  a  village  of  Fayette 
CO.,  about  135  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

—A  beautiful  suburltan  section,  since  1854  included  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  Phihidelphia,  about  6  m.  N.W. 
of  the  aty  Hall.  Here,  Oct.  4, 1777,  a  battle  took  place 
between  the  armies  under  Washington  and  the  English 
uuper  Howe.  After  several  hours  of  severe  struggle  the 
Americans  were  defeated,  the  loss  being  about  equal  on 
both  sides. 


Ger'mantown,  in  Tswmssss,  a  poiMown  cf  Shsftj 
00.,  about  15  m.  K.  of  Memphis. 

Gennantowm,  in  niyimo,  a  viUace  oC  Bath  eo.,abc 
liaif  a  mile  fivm  the  Warm  Springs. 

—A  vilhige  of  Fauquier  co.,  abt.  06  m.  K.  by  W.  ef  BkV 
mond. 

Gennantown,  in  YFiscoiuui,  a  post-Tillage  and  to«» 
sliip  of  Juneau  co. 

—A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Ger'man  Valley,  in  Aew  Jer$^,  a  poet-villace  sf 
Morris  CO.,  abt.  17  m.  W.  of  Morristuwn. 

Ger'manville,  in  /otoo,  a  post-ofBce  of  Jefferson  cs. 

Ger'manwille,  in  &  Oiroa'fia,  a  vlUace  of  Edg^sid 
dist.,  abt.  30  m.  W.  of  Columbia. 

Ger'manjr.  [Oer.  J>euUchlttnd,  or  T^uUchkmd;  Pr. 
AUemagne  ;  It.  Otrmania^  SUivtmia.^  The  word  G.  ii 
as  uncertain  in  its  derivation,  as  it  is  often  vagne  sad 
indefinite  in  its  application.  The  Germans  call  tlicfB- 
selves  JkuUchty  or  AaitecAe,  and  their  coantry  X^nudb- 
land.  The  first  syllable  of  this  name  is  derived  b; 
those  who  use  this  orthogr^hy  from  the  verb  darfca, 
signif^ng  to  interpret  or  explain ;  so  that  DnOMM 
means  the  people  who  were  intelligible  to  one  anotbff, 
in  contradistinction  to  Wtdaeitt  (Welsh),  or  Celtic  bs- 
tions,  whose  language  they  did  not  understand.  Those 
who  write  TatUddoMd  derive  the  name  of  the  ooantiy 
from  the  god  Tttitco  or  Teut^  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  &• 
Latin  denomination  of  the  country,  which  En^^ 
speaking  people  have  adopted,  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  K<unan  manner  of  pronouncing  the  word 
toeAnaoim,  which  signifies  soldier— the  character  ia 


which  the  Germans  were  mostly  known  to  the  1 

The  extent  of  country  comprised  under  the  tera  Get- 
tiMMy  has  varied  in  every  century  since  it  first  bicaiM 
known  to  the  Romans.  At  the  present  tinse  <?.  ap- 
prises the  chief  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  h 
bounded  N.  by  Denmnrk  and  the  Baltic ;  E.  by  ProHka 
Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary ;  S.  by  Italy  and  Switsv^ 
land ;  and  W.  by  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  sad 
the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.— /\^  IHv.  The  aadeat 
Germanic  empire,  dissolved  in  1806,  aud  reconstitntsd 
as  a  confederacy  of  38  states  (see  below)  in  1815,  his 
verged  again  towards  unity  in  oonsequeoce  of  Uie  «v 
between  Ausltia  and  Prussia  in  1866,  which  endcU  u 
the  expulsion  of  the  former  fh>m  the  Confederation, 
leaving  Prussia  as  the  ruling  power  in  Germany.  Pend' 
ing  their  final  union  under  one  govt^  the  old  states  ot 
the  Confederation  (excluding  Austria)  were  ranged,  pio> 
visional  ly,  under  two  groups,  as  Sortk  O^rmamy^  and 
South  Orrinany.  N.  Germany,  consisting  of  22  states, 
was  under  the  absolute  and  entire  leadership  of  Prossis, 
while  S.  Germany,  numbering  6  states,  formed  a  loosely 
connected  group  under  the  ascendency  of  Bavaria.  Th* 
two  divisions  were  bound  toKether,  to  some  extent,  bj 
treaties  of  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  principal 
states  of  S.  Germany,— Bavaru^Wilrtem  berg,  aud  fiadea. 
By  these  treaties  the  contracting  powers  mutually 
guarantied  the  integrity  of  their  respective  territories; 
and  it  was  further  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  war,  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  to  have  the  supreme  command  of 
the  joint  armies.  After  the  cloee  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man »mpaign  of  1870,  the  N.  German  Oonfederatioo 
was  dissolved  as  a  political  organisation,  and  tlie  states 
which  composed  it,  together  with  the  8.  German  pow- 
ers, aggregated  into  an  autonoiny — tliat  of  an  enlarged 
reinstation  of  the  old  German  Empire.  The  territory 
of  the  German  nationality,  prior  to  the  formation  <k 
the  new  German  Empire,  was  sabdivided  as  follows: 
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The  duchy  of  Limburg,  and  the  grand-dnchy  of  Loxen- 
bnrg  (q.  v.)  belonged  to  the  Oennanic  OonfMletatioa 
prior  to  its  dissolution  in  1806;  thej  now  belong  parttj 
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Co  th^  Netherlands,  and  partly  to  Belglnm.  The  G«r> 
mao  Jfnipira  consists,  at  present,  of  'M  states,  of  which 
4  are  kiugdoms, 6  giand  duchies, 6  duchies,?  principali- 
ties, S  free  cities,  and  1,  Alsace-Lorraine,  an  imperial 
province  (iZsicAslajMf).  Berliu  is  Its  capital.  The  ac- 
tual pop.  and  area  of  eacb  of  the  26  states  are  giren  in 
the  Sopplement  to  this  work  (see  page  1147).— ^m. 
Due.  O,  being  compoeed  of  an  agglomeration  of  states, 
each  posaeesing  indiridual  features  and  characteristics 
of  its  own,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a 
It^'DcraliMd  view  of  the  country  taken  as  a  whole,  refer- 
rtug  the  reader  to  each  separate  article,  applying  to  its 
▼arious  component  divisions  under  their  proper  and  dis- 
tinctive hends.  The  surface  of  G.  is  much  diversified; 
Itt  mountain  tracts  lie  chiefly  in  the  8.B.  and  £.,  while 
W.  and  N.  the  land  spreads  in  spacious  sandy  plains,  in- 
tersected by  the  rivers  which  run  in  the  same  direction 
from  the  higher  lands  toward  the  sea.  —  Mounlaint.  The 
mountains,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  N.  branch  of 
the  great  Alpine  system  of  Europe,  l>«ar  no  comparison 
with  the  Alps  in  point  of  heixbt,  for  the  loftiest  summits 
are  not  more  than  5,000  ft.  high ;  but  they  occupy  a  great 
space,  and  diverge  in  so  many  various  directions  through 
the  country  thiit  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  without  the 
aid  of  a  map.  The  Mchtelgebirge,  however,  in  the  N.  part 
of  Bavaria,  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  and  nucleus 
of  the  mountains  in  Central  Germany;  and  from  it 
branch,  in  four  directions,  the  ranges  composing  the 
wattTshed  that  divides  the  rivers  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
the  Baltic  and  the  Gernmn  Ocean.  1.  The  Er^ebirgt, 
diverging  N.E.,  forms  the  boundary  between  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  has  its  scarped  side  S.  towards  the  £ger. 
Its  E.  continuHtions,  called  the  Stidetengebirge,  ioin  the 
Carpathian  ridge  nnar  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and 
Vistula.  2.  The  Boh^anian  Fbrtjt  (Bdhmerwald)  range 
separatee  Bohemia  from  Bavaria.  It  runs  8.B.  abt.  150 
m.,  and  tHkiiig  a  N.E  turn  joins  the  Sudetengebirge 
near  the  sources  of  the  Murch,  In  Lon.  16P  40^  E.  These 
ranges,  by  their  reunion,  inclose  an  elevated  plain, 
cuu^Ututing  the  kintcdom  of  Bohemia  3.  The  Saa- 
btam  Alpt  are  a  low  range,  branching  off  S.W.  from 
the  central  ix>int,  and  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  affluents  of  the  Rhine  and  those  of  the  Danube.  S. 
they  Join  the  Black  FhrtiH  range,  the  connection  of 
which  with  the  Alps  Is  effected  by  a  low  chain  skirting 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  Joining  the  main  ridge  at 
Mt.  Septiroer.  4.  The  Tfturingian  range  runs  N.W.  from 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  after  a  course  of  50  m.  divides 
Into  two  chains,  one  running  N.into  Hanover,  and  form- 
ing the  Hurts  chain,  the  other  running  \V.  under  va- 
rious names,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  separating 
its  waters  from  those  of  the  Weser  and  its  tributaries. 
—  Aiirrt,  (fe.  The  rivers  of  O.  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. The  largest  of  these  is  the  Danube,  whose 
chief  tributaries  are  the  AltmtthI,  the  Raab,  and  the 
March  on  its  N.  bank;  and  the  Iller,  the  Lach,  the  Iser, 
and  the  Inn  on  its  8.  bank.  The  Rhine,  which  rises  on 
Mt.  St.  Oothard,  flows  W.  to  Basle;  navigable  from  this 
place,  it  turns  N.,  as  far  as  Bingen,  whence  it  flows 
NN.E.  into  the  German  Ocean.  The  Rhine  is  re- 
nowned for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery  in 
the  upper  and  middle  part  of  its  course,  and  for  the 
almost  innumerable  series  of  old  castles  which  adorn 
Its  banks  and  vicinity.  Hence  the  appellation  of 
** castled  Rhine,'*  given  to  it  by  the  poet  Longfellow. 

Of  these  fine  architectural  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
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Jfg.  1149.— CA8TUE  or  BHBi58Tiiir,(Hes8e-Darm8t4idt.) 
feudal  castle  of  Rheinstein,  on  the  summit  of  a  nigged 
and  almost  inaccessible  rock,  near  Bingen.  The  Rhine's 
chief  affluents,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moselle  and 
the  Meuse,  are  on  the  K.  bank ;  of  these  the  Neckar  and 
the  Main  rise  In  the Snabian  Alps;  the  lAhn,  the  Ruhr, 
sod  the  lippe  In  the  hills  of  W.  Germany.  The  Weser 
is  Ibnned  bj  the  Juncture,  at  Mttnden,  of  the  Werra  and 
Falda,  which  rise  in  the  RMng^birg*.;  its  course  is  N. 
by  W.  till  the  Juncture  of  the  Allar,  at  which  point  it 
tarns  N.E.,and  fidls  into  the  German  Ocean  abt.  40  m.  be- 
low Bremen.  The  Elite  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  plateau 
of  Bohemia,  which,  after  receiving  the  Moldau  and  the 
>R«r,  It  leaves  at  Schandan,  and  enters  the  great  N.W. 
plain  of  (7.,  which  It  traverses  to  the  German  Ocean ;  ita 
chief  affluents  from  the  8.  are  the  Mnlda  and  Saale  fW>m 
the  Kngebirge,  and  its  principal  N.  tributary  is  the 
BavsL   The  Oder  rises  on  the  M.  side  of  the  Cairathian 


range,  near  its  W.  tenninatloii,  and  alter  a  general  N  Jf . 
W.  course,  and  receiving  many  affluents,  falls  through 
the  Great  Haffe  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Besides  these 
rivers,  which  of  themselves  constitute  a  most  extensive 
water-system,  there  are  numerous  lakes  connected  with 
the  rivers;  such  as  the  lakes  of  8.  Bavaria,  and  the 
many  sheets  of  water  lying  on  the  low  plain  of  N.  Ger- 
many between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  —  CUm,^  dbc  The 
climate  of  G.  is  far  less  Tariable  than  the  nature  of  its 
mountain  system,  and  the  range  of  latitudes  in  which 
it  lies,  would  leaa  us  to  suppose.  The  vegetation  of  G. 
resembles,  in  its  general  character,  that  of  the  N.  of 
France,  — all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone 
having  a  flourishing  development.  In  the  8.  river-valleys 
the  vine  flourishes,  and  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  plums 
grow  abundantly;  but  the  severity  of  the  winter  often 
checks  the  growth  of  garden-shrubs««d  flowering-plants. 
The  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  although  it  only  lasts,  in 
all  its  violence,  in  ordinary  winters,  for  a  few  days,  is  ren- 
dered often  very  destructive  from  the  continuance  of  a 
less,  but  still  considerable  cold,  which  often  lasts  unin- 
terruptedly for  months.  A  few  degrees  below  the  freezing- 
point  is  the  temperature,  which  frequently  lasts  for 
months  together  in  the  winter  season.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  the  W.  and  N  .W.— Jftn.  and  Mant^f.  The  in- 
dustrial economy  characterising  the  German  nationality 
will  be  found  In  the  articles  applying  to  its  several  con- 
stituent States. —  Jnhab.  The  great  minority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  G.  belong  to  the  Teutonic  race ;  exceptions, 
however,  are  found  In  Saxony,  which  contains  51,895  peo- 
ple of  Yendic  origin,  and  in  the  Prussian  prov.  of  Posen, 
which  numbers  a  population  of  825,000  of  Slavonic  ex- 
traction.— ReUgion.  As  a  rule,  the  Protestants  are  most 
numerous  in  the  N.  German  States,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  In  those  of  the  8.  In  Bavaria,  but  one-third 
of  the  Inhabitants  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church ;  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic  in 
the  littie  principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  but  80 
members  of  the  same  confession  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.— £!iucation.  In  point  of  intel< 
lectual  culture  G.  ranks  high.  School  instruction  is 
obligatory  on  the  whole  people,  and  much  is  done  by 
the  government  for  the  promotion  both  of  primary  and 
of  secondary  education.  There  are  no  exact  statistics, 
however,  of  the  educational  establishments,  or  of  the 
expenditure  Incurred  in  connection  with  them.  G.  has 
20  universities,  of  which  9  are  in  Prussia,  3  in  Bavaria, 
2  in  Baden,  and  1  each  in  WUrtemberg.  Ue«se,  Saxony, 
Saxe-Weimar,  Mecklenburg,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  Some- 
times the  academies  of  Mtinster  and  Biaunsberg  are 
accounted  among  the  German  universities.— iirmy.  By 
the  constitution  of  1871  the  Pruosian  obligation  to 
serve  in  the  army  is  extended  to  the  whole  empire, and 
the  whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  empire  forms  a 
united  army,  in  war  and  peace,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor.  The  king  of  Bavaria,  however,  has  reserved 
to  himself  the  privilege  of  superintending  the  general 
administration  of  that  portion  of  the  (Jerman  army 
raised  within  his  dominions.  Every  German  capable 
of  bearing  arms  has  to  be  In  the  standing  army  for  7 
years,  as  a  rule,  from  the  finished  2Uth  till  the  com- 
mencing 28th  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  7  years,  3  must 
be  spent  In  active  service,  and  the  rentaining  4  in  the 
army  of  reserves;  after  which  he  forms  part  of  the 
first  class  of  tiie  UmAtetkr  for  6  years,  and  of  the  second 
class  till  his  39th  year.  Collaterally  with  the  army 
there  has  existed,  since  1875,  tiie  /oaiMnim,  to  which  all 
men  liable  to  servictf  belong,  fh>m  the  ages  of  17  to  21 
and  39  to  45,  if  they  are  neither  in  the  line,  the  reserve, 
tile  landwehr,  nor  the  marine.  The  landsturm  is  only 
called  to  arms  In  the  event  of  a  hostile  invasion  of  the 
imperial  territory  being  threatened  or  effected.  In  time 
of  war  the  active  and  reserve  army  consists  of  1,950,000 
men  and  officers.  By  adding  to  this  force  all  those  who 
have  been  trained  in  military  duties  the  army  can  be 
increased  to  3,000,000  men.  The  peace  strength  of  the 
army  was  fixed  by  the  army  law  of  1893  at  479,229  men 
for  the  5  years  ending  March  31,  1899.— ^ory.  The 
formation  of  the  German  navy  was  due  to  tiie  initiative 
of  Prussia  and  dates  from  1848.  Rapid  progress  has  been 
made  In  It  of  recent  years,  it  now  consisting  of  4  flrst> 
class  battleships,  5  of  the  second,  and  4  of  the  third-cUse- 
12  ships  for  port  defence,  9  first-class,  11  second-class 
and  23  third-class  cruisers,  and  23  other  effective 
fighting  ships,  with  128  fir8t-<:lass  torpedo  boats  and 
4  sscond-class.  Othu-s  of  high  power  are  being  con- 
structed^— Momeil.  Uniformity  of  coinage  was  estab- 
lished In  1872,  the  unit  of  account  being  thefiMHb-B 
28.3  cents,  dlTlded  into  100  pfennlge.  The  Thaler  (about 
75  cents)  Is  the  only  old  silver  coin  now  remaining  in 
circulation  as  legal  tender. —  WnghU  and  Meatures. 
The  French  metrical  system  was  made  compulsory 
from  Jan.  1, 1872.— Cbm.  (See  ZoLLTSKUir.)  {Hist.)  For  a 
long  time  known  under  the  name  of  Germania,  this  vast 
country  vras,  alter  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  divided  between 
a  number  of  independent  races,  —  the  Alemanni, 
Franks,  Saxons,  Slaves,  ATari,  and  others.  Charle- 
magne (q.  V.)  conquered  these  Tarious  tribes,  and  In- 
corporated them  in  his  vast  empire ;  but  on  his  death. 
In  814,  all  these  diverse  elements,  forcibly  brought 
together,  soon  separated,  and  the  treaty  of  Yerdun, 
signed  In  843  by  the  sons  of  Louis-Ie-DAbonnalre,  gave 
birth  to  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Separated  from 
France  and  Italy  after  the  dethronement  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  In  887,  Oennany  was  governed  by  princes  of  the 
Oarlovingian  dynasty.  On  the  extinction  of  tliis  fiunily, 
the  monarchy  became  elective,  and  the  crown  vras  con- 
ferred. In  Oil,  on  0>nrad  I.,  duke  of  Franconla.  Henry 
the  Fowler  succeeded  In  918,  and  was  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Saxony,  which  gave  five  sovereigna  to  Qer^ 


many,  and  renewed.  In  the  person  of  Otho  the  Great, 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  Dating  fVx>m  this  reign, 
the  Imperial  crown,  which  had  alternately  been  worn 
by  the  kings  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  belonged 
exclusively  to  Germany,  which  now  took  the  name  of 
3%e  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation.  The 
Saxon  dynasty  added  to  the  empire  Lotharingia,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Italy ;  and  to  this  family  succeeded  that  of 
FrancouU,  which  reigned  finom  1024  to  1137,  and  added 
the  kingdom  of  Aries  to  the  possessions  of  the  empire, 
and  especially  signalised  itself  by  Its  quarrels  vdth  the 
Pope.  The  house  of  Suabia  next  succeeded,  and,  of  this 
line,  Conrad  III.  and  Frederick  Barborossa,  fVx>m  1138 
to  1190,  raised  the  imperial  power  to  its  utmost  height. 
After  them,  their  successors,  assailed  bv  their  powerful 
vassals  and  the  popes,  and  frequently  deposed,  fell  Into 
the  lowest  depths  of  weakness.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  Internecine  struggles  of  the  Gnelphs  and 
Ghibelines  occurred.  On  Conrad  lY.'s  death  commenced 
the  long  interregnum  fh>m  1254  to  1273,  which  ended 
in  delivering  Cfermany   fW>m   anarchy.    Bodolph  of 
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Hapsburg,  from  1273  to  1201,  began  the  establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  imperial  crown ;  but  under  his 
successors,  the  infiuence  of  the  grand  feudatories  and 
electors  of  the  empire  sensibly  incn>Nsed.  Their  rights 
were  publicly  sanctioned  by  the  famous  Golden  Bull. 
or  charter,  granted  by  Charles  IV.  in  1356.  In  1438 
Albert  of  Hapsburg  was  elected  emperor,  and  became 
the  chief  of  the  present  house  of  Austrlik  Charles  Y., 
the  4th  sovereign  of  this  dynasty,  was  elected  In  1815, 
and  gloriously  resuscitated  the  xrandeu  *  of  the  empire. 
Ferdinand,  his  brother,  reigned  after  htm  with  vdsdom ; 
and,  until  Uie  reign  of  Fenllnand  IL.  no  change  of  Im- 
portance occnrr^  Under  him  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  began,  which,  lasting  from  1618  to  1648,  resulted 
in  the  humiliation  of  Germany,  the  supremacy  of 
France,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 
The  reigns  of  Leopold  I.,  Joseph  I.,  and  Charles  YL 
were  occupied  with  long  wars  with  Louis  Xl  V.  and  XY. 
of  France ;  and  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1740,  gave  rise 
to  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which  s^ 
cured  the  throne  to  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
Charles's  daughter,  and  thus  placed  on  the  throne  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  in  the  person  of 
Francis  I.  Finally,  In  1804,  the  empire  of  Germany 
ceased  to  exist,  on  the  abdication  of  Francis  II.,  who 
only  preserved  his  hereditary  estates,  assuming  the  title 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  —  Hist,  of  the  Oof^ederation. 
The  first  Carlovingian  sovereigns  of  G.  were  hered- 
itary monarchs ;  but,  so  early  as  887,  the  states,  or  great 
Tassals  of  the  croan,  deposed  their  emperor,  Ckusrlea 
le  Gros,  and  elected  another  sovereign  in  his  stead.  And 
from  that  remote  period  the  emperors  of  G.  continued 
to  be  elected,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Several  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  empire  had 
thus  early  attained  to  ail  but  unlimited  power;  and  It 
consisted  of  a  vast  aggregation  of  states  of  every  dlf* 
ferent  grade,  ftt>m  large  principalities  down  to  firee 
cities  and  the  estates  of  counts.  The  federal  tie  by 
which  those  different  states  were  held  together  was  ex- 
ceedingly  feeble.  Their  Interests  and  pretensions  were 
often  conflicting  and  contradictory,  and  they  were  ft^ 
quentiy  at  war  with  each  other  and  with  the  emperor. 
There  was.  In  consequence,  a  great  want  of  security: 
and  the  need  to  repress  the  num  Wless  disorders  incident 
to  such  a  state  of  things  led,  at  an  early  period,  to  the 
formation  of  leagues  among  the  smaller  states,  and  the 
institution  of  secret  tribunals.  The  priTilege  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  emperors  was  restricted  to  a  fisw 
of  the  noost  powerfhl  vassals,  being  confined  by  the 
Golden  Bull  issued  by  Charles  lY.,  in  1366,  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  MentB,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Sax- 
ony, the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The  sever- 
elguM  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  did  not  acquire  a 
right  to  vote  till  a  much  later  period.  Most  of  the  great 
offices  in  the  empire  were  hereditary,  and  the  pubUo  of* 
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ftndatoriefl  and  of  the  repifventatiTes  of  the  fk«e  dtiee. 
But  M  the  diet  had  uo  indepeodent  or  pecaliar  force  to 
carry  ita  decUlona  iuto  effect,  they  were  Tery  fluently 
diaregarded.  At  length,  in  the  relgo  of  Maximilian  I^ 
an  attempt  waa  made  to  introduce  a  more  regular  sya- 
tem  of  administration,  and  a  better  policy  into  the  em- 
pire. As  the  political  dlTision  of  G.  at  this  period  was 
independent  of  the  territorial  sub-divisions  wluch  the 
changes  in  fiunilies  produced,  it  lasted  as  long  as  the 
empire  itself  preeenred  its  unity  as  a  political  body ;  and 
even  after  the  assumption  of  independence  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  which 
preriously  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  was  still  included, 
nominally  at  least,  in  the  order  to  which  it  belonged. 
By  their  refusal  to  Join  in  this  arrangement  of  internul 
policy,  and  to  become  amenable  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Anlic  Chamber  (Reicfu-KammergtTicht)^  the  Swiss  can- 
tons finally  severed  the  last  tie  which  united  them  to 
the  empire.  The  influence  of  the  kings  of  PoUmd  caused 
a  similar  separation  between  the  empire  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Teutonic  order,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vistula.  At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
terolution,  in  1780,  O.  was  divided  in  10  circles,  each 
subdivided  into  many  States  and  territories,  via.  —  1. 
l%e  OircU  of  Atutria^  belonging  entirely  to  the  house 
of  Austria ;  2.  The  (XrcU  cf  Bwrgundy^  also  belonging 
to  Austria ;  3.  The  CircU  nf  We$tpkadia^  divided  among 
clerical  and  lay  princes;  4.  Tlu  Cirde  qfUu  I^alaunaU, 
divided  between  1  lay  and  3  clerical  princes;  6.  The  Circle 
Hf  the  Upper  Rhine^  divided  among  a  number  of  terri- 
torial princes  and  nobles,  the  most  powerful  of  whom 
was  the  landgrave  of  Uesse-Cassel :  0.  The  Circle  of 
Suabia^  numbering  as  the  most  powerful  of  its  many 
petty  sovereigns,  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg,  and  the 
margrave  of  Bladen ;  7.  Pu  Cirde  of  Bavaria^  in  which 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  bish<^  of  Salsburg  took 
the  lead;  8.  37^  Cirde  </  /VonoMwo,  comprising  many 
principalities,  counties,  lordships,  and  free  cities;  9. 
7%e  Circle  of  Lowr  Saxony^  including  the  duchies  of 
Magdeburg,  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  and  others,  and 
among  the  free  cities,  those  of  Hamburg,  Lttbeck,  and 
Bremen;  10.  The  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  of  which 
Prussia  formed  the  most  powerful  constituent ;  the  81a- 
Tonic  countries,  which  were  not  included  in  any  circle, 
were  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the  margraviate  of  Mora^ 
-via,  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  and  the  raargraviates  of  Upper 
uid  Lower  Lusatia.  Besides  these  divisions  there  were 
numerous  counties,  lordships,  Mbbeys,  and  free  imperial 
towns,  not  belontdn^  to  any  circle,  but  held  directly  of 
the  emiieror.  Every  circle  had  its  diet.  In  which  the 
clerical  and  secular  princes,  the  prelates,  the  counts  and 
barons,  and  the  free  imperial  cities,  formed  6  benches 
or  coUegee.  Affairs  of  general  importance  to  the  empire 
at  large  were  treated  by  the  imperial  diet,  which  the 
emperor  had  the  power  of  summoning  wherever  he 

S leased ;  but  which,  since  1663,  was  consUntly  assem- 
led  at  Ratisbon.  In  1789,  the  members  of  the  diet 
were  as  follows:  —  1.  The  college  of  electors:  Mentx, 
Treves,  Cologne,  the  Palatinate,  llrandenburg.  Saxony, 
Bavaria  (since  1623),  and  Brunswick-Ltlneburg  (since 
1692).  2.  The  college  of  the  clerical  and  secular  princes, 
bishops,  margraves,  counts,  Ac.:  the  numbers  of  the 
clerical  members  being  36,  and  of  the  secular  lords,  63. 
8.  The  colleges  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  then  64  in 
number.  In  1791  began  the  memorable  contest  with 
revolutionary  France,  which  ended  in  the  overturn  of 
the  old  Gemkanic  constitution.  The  treaty  of  Gampo- 
Forrolo,  the  first  that  history  records  in  which  the  Rhine 
was  acknowledged  as  the  frontier  of  France,  decreed  an 
indemnification  to  those  princes  who  lost  by  the  cession, 
and  this  indemnification  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
spoliation  of  some  others  whose  rights  were  equally  in- 
aefen^ible.  In  the  heart  of  the  empire  itself.  On  Jan. 
25, 1803,  a  decision  was  come  to  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
assembled  for  the  arrangement  of  this  matter,  the  im- 
port of  which  was  as  follows : — The  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, as  that  of  O.  was  styled,  remained  as  it  was  dl- 
vided  into  circles,  but  which,  with  the  toUl  loss  of  the 
Circle  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  were  reduced  to  9,  whose  boundaries  it 
was  proposed  to  re;rulate  anew.  This  regulation  was, 
however,  prevented  by  the  wars  which  so  quickly  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  The  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  diet 
remained,  as  formerly,  atuu;hed  to  territories  held  di- 
rectly as  fiefs  of  the  empire ;  and  the  place  of  the  convo- 
cation of  the  diet  remained  at  Ratisbon.  The  colleges 
remained  also 3 in  number;  the  first  being  the  college 
of  electors,  who  were  10  in  number ;  one  clerical,  —  the 
elector  arch-chancellor;  and  9  secular,  —  Bohemia, 
Bavaria ;  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Brunswick-Ltlneburg, 
Salsburg,  WUrtemberg,  Baden,  and  Flesse-Cassel.  The 
electorate  of  Klentz  had  merged  into  that  of  the  arch- 
chancellor,  and  the  Palatinate  into  the  electorate  of 
Bavaria ;  Treves  and  Cologne  had  disappeared,  and  4 
new  electorates  had  been  created.  The  second  college 
—  of  princes — counted  131  votes.  The  college  of  towns 
was  composed  of  6  with  votes :  Hamburg.  LUbeck,  Bre- 
men, Frankfort-on-the-Main,  AugsburK,and  Nurember»;. 
The  other  territories,  ennmenited  above  as  not  being 
included  within  the  circles,  remained  as  they  were,  nor 
did  any  change  take  place  in  the  extent  or  posi- 
tion of  the  Slavonic  countries.  Napoleon  I.,  who  since 
1799  had  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  French  na- 
tion, not  satisfied  with  this  reduction  of  the  power  of 
the  empire,  now  conceived  the  idea  of  effectinic  its  en- 
tire dissolution.  The  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Austerlits,  gave  him  the  means 
of  carrying  this  project  Into  effect,  by  forming  a  con- 
federation of  German  princes,  called  the  CnnfederaUon 
of  the  Rhine,  who.  unitlntr  into  a  corporate  body,  in 
I8u7  placed  themselves  under  the  protectorate  of  the 


French  emperor.  The  wars  which  followed,  with  Pma> 
sU  in  1807,  and  with  Austria  in  1809,  gave  Napuleon  the 
power  of  altering  the  territorial  diittributiuu  of  O.  at 
pleasure.  He  aocordinglv  created  for  his  brother  Jer^ 
ome  the  new  kingdom  of  Weetpluilia,  and  for  his  brother- 
in-law  Joachim  Murat,  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  and 
raised  those  members  of  the  Rhenish  confederation  who 
supported  his  cause  t<»iww  dignities  and  an  openly  re- 
oognixed  independence  as  sovereigns.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  emperor,  Frands  IL,  by  a  solemn  act, 
renounced  the  style  and  tiUe  of  emperor  of  Germany, 
Aug.  6, 1809.  In  the  followhig  year  Napoleon  incorpo- 
rated the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean  with  the  French 
empire,  and  divided  thou  into  departments;  thus  sepa- 
rating from  <?.  a  district  peopled  by  more  than  1,100,000 
inhabitants.  The  termination  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
called  in  Germany  the  LiberaUon  War,  restored  G. 
to  its  geographical  and  political  position  in  Europe,  but 
not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A 
confederation  of  85  independent  sovereigns  and  4  fr<ee 
cities  replaced  the  elective  monarchy,  that  fell  nuder 
its  own  decrepitude.  In  tiie  choice  of  the  smaller  princes 
who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  well  as  all  those  who  were 
obliged  to  descend  to  tiie  ranks  of  subjects,  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  family  and  political  connection  than  to 
the  old  territorial  divisions  under  the  empire.  The  cleri- 
cal fiefs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  free  imperial  cities, 
were  incorporated  into  the  States  of  the  more  powerful 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  were 
not  re-established.  Only  4  cities  remained  in  the  ei^oy- 
ment  of  their  political  rightt.  The  signing  and  ratifi- 
cation  of  the  Act  of  Confederation  took  place,  after  long 
discussion,  June  8, 1815.  As  thus  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  G.  was  divided  into  89  sovereign  states,  or 
portions  of  states ;  but  the  number  became  reduced  to 
34 : 1.  By  the  demise  of  the  Saxon  princedom  of  Gotha 
in  1826,  which  became  incorporated  with  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Saxe-Meioingeu ;  2.  By  the  falling  away  of  the 
duchy  (if  Anhalt-KOthen,  wliiclk  in  1847,  became  an- 
nexed to  Anhalt-DesKan;  3.  and  4.  By  the  abdication  of 
the  princes  of  Hohenxollern-Uechlngen  and  Hohenxol- 
leru'^gmaringen,  in  1849,  in  favor  of  their  kinsman  the 
king  of  Prussia,  head  of  the  house  of  HolienzoUem ;  and 
6.  By  the  extinction  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Ber&berg 
In  1863.  For  an  account  of  the  Fiunco-German  war  and 
the  establishment  and  subsequent  lii»tory  of  the  present 
empire,  see  Gcrmam  Empihk,  Sectiom  II. 

Xmpiboks  and  Kings  or  Oirmavt. 

OAKLOVUfGIAXS. 
A.  D.  A.  D. 

800.  Charlemagne,  or  Chas. 


I.  (the  Great.) 
814.  Louis   L  (le    Debon- 

naire.) 
840.  Lothsdre  I. 
843.  Louis  II.  the  German, 

(king.) 
856.  Louis  IL  (emperor.) 


Chas.  U.  (the  BaldO 
CarIoman,Louis  III. 
176.  •     (the  Saxon.) 

Charles  III.  the  Fat, 
,  (king.) 
882.  Chas.  II L  (emperor.) 
887.  Arnold  I.  (king.) 
896.  Arnold  I.  (emperor.) 
899.  Louto  IV.  (tiie  Child.) 

HOUSE  or  PRANCONIA. 

911.  Conrad  I. 

HODSI  or  eAXOXT. 

010.  Henry  L  (the  Fowler.)  973.  Otho  IL 
936.  OthoI.(theGreat)king.  983.  Otho  IIL 
962.  Otho  L  (emperor.)        1002.  Henry  U.  (the  Holy.) 

H0U8S  OP  ntAMCONiA,  {restored.) 
1024.  Conrad   II.  (the   8a-  1081.  Herman   of    Luxem- 
lique.^  burg,  (elected  by  the 

1089.  Henry  III.  (the  Bl'k.)  pope.) 

1066.  Henry  IV.  1087.  Conrad. 

1077.  Bodolph    of    Suabia,  1106.  Henry  VL 
(elected  by  the  pope.) 

HOtTSK  OF  SAXOKT. 

1125.  Lothaire  II. 

H0U8I  OF  8UABIA,  OR  BOHXNSTAITFFXir. 

1138.  Conrad  III.  1208.  Otho  IV.  (alone.) 

1152.  Frederick  L  (Barba-  1215.  Frederick  IL 

rosea).  1246.  Henry  (of  Thuringia). 

1190.  Henry  VL  1247.  WiUUm  of   Holland, 

(Philip.  (chosen  by  the  pope.) 

1197.  -j  Otho  IV.  (of  Bruns-  1250.  Conrad  IV. 

(  wick). 

IMTBB&KONUM. 

1264.  William  of  Holland,  (merely  nominal.) 
10RT    ( Richard  of  Cornwall,         " 
^^^-  t  Alfonso  of  Castile, 

H0U8B  OF  BAPSBURO. 

1278.  Bodolph    (of    Uaps- 1292.  Adolphns  (of  Nassau), 
burg).  1298.  Albert  (of  Austria). 

H0D8I8  OF  LITXXMBURO  AXD  B&TARIA. 

1308.  Henry  VII.  (of  Lux-  1378.  Wenceslaua  (of  Lux- 
emburg), embnrg). 
ivi^   fLouisV.(of Bavaria).  1400.  Robert  (Count  Palsr 
iai4.  "J  Fre^ierick  (of  Aust.)  tine). 

(  Charles  IV.  (of  Lux-  ( Jossus  (of  Moravia). 

111?  J    embnrg).  1410. -<  Sigismund  (of  Lux- 

^•**'' iGUnther  (Count  of  (  emburg). 

(^    Schwartzburg). 

HOUSB  OF  AUSTRIA. 


1438.  Albert  11. 

1439.  Frederick  ni. 
1493.  Maximilian  L 
1519.  Charles  V. 
1556.  Ferdinand  L 
1564.  Maximilian  IL 
1576.  Rodolph  IL 


1612.  Mattiiias. 

1619.  Ferdinand  11. 

1637.  Ferdinand  IIL 

1658.  Leopold  L 

1705.  Joseph  I. 

1711.  Charies  VI. 

1742.  Chas. VII.(of  Bavaria). 


ROUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  (Hapthvro-Lorraine.) 
1745.  Francis  I.  1790.  Leopold  II. 

1765.  Joseph  IL  1792.  FrancU  IL 


UOtTBE  or  MUHKKXOLLKR.V. 

1871.  William  I.  1888.  Fraderick  III .  18*^8.  WilUaai  IL 
Cler'niAHy,  in  Ammrfotmio,  a  township  of  Adaav 

CO. 

Germ'-eell,  n.  {Phytid.)  The  cell  which  results  fttm 
the  union  of  the  spermatosotfn,  or  spermatic  matter 
conveyed  by  it.  with  the  germinal  vesicle  or  iu  e 

Cter'men,  n.  [Lat]  Same  as  Gbrm.  q.  r. 

Ger'mlnal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  gt-rm 

(PfiytioL)  Q.  area,  the  circular  or  oval  space  1  _ 
by  liquefaction  and  metamorphosis  of  a  p«inipiieral  por- 
tion of  the  germ-mass.  prepuraUiry  to  ILbe  i4}pearauc« 
of  the  first  trace  of  the  proper  embryo.  It  is  diml*^ 
into  a  central  clear  part  called  area  pdhkada,  and  a 
peripheral  part  called  arm  opaca;  the  portioo  of  the 
latter  in  which  blood  and  blood-vessels  are  developed  is 
called  the  arra  vatCHlota. — G.  membrane,  the  stnta  of 
cells  and  nuclei  of  cells  originally  forming,  and  after- 
ward extending  from,  the  gwminal  area.  The  extmni 
atratnm  is  the  verttbral  layer,  also  called  the  ssroott  and 
ammal  layer;  the  internal  stratum  is  the  vitcend  layer, 
also  called  the  mucous  and  v*^fetal  layer. — G.  ipoi,  the 
nucleus  of  the  germinal  vesicle.  It  consists  of  a  flody 
granulated  substance,  strongly  refracting  the  rays  <^ 
light. —  G.  reside,  a  clear  nucleated  cell,  whkh  is  tke 
first  formed  and  most  essential  part  of  the  ovum.  It  k 
surrounded  by  the  yolk,  and  passes  to  the  periphery  of 
that  part  prior  to  impregnation,  after  which  tlie  gemUasI 
vesicle  becomes  opaque  or  disappears.  It  is  sometiBMs 
called,  after  its  discoverer,  the  Purkinffian  te^de. 

Ger'mlnal,  n.  [Fr.,  calendar.]  The  name  given  under 
the  French  Republic  to  the  seventh  month  of  the  year, 
dating  fh>m  Sept  22,  1792.  It  commenced  March  21 
and  ended  April  19. 

Oer'aiiiiiuit.  a.  [Lat.  oemu'iiafw,  from  germimare,  to 
sprout.!   Sprouting;  buodiug. 

Gertnlnate,  V.  n.  [See  Supra.]  To  shoot;  to  begia 
to  vegetate  or  grow,  as  seeds. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  to  sprout. 

Germina'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  pemtinottb,  frxnn  germinare, 
to  put  forth,  to  bud.]  {BoL)  The  proccas  by  vrhicfa  a 
plant  is  produced  from  a  seed.  The  phenomena  of  6. 
are  best  observed  in  dicotyledonous  seeds,  such,  for 
Instance,  as  the  bean,  pea,  lupin,  ^c  These  seeds  ooo- 
sist  of  two  lobes  or  cotyledons,  euv^oped  In  acoousoo 
membrane;  when  this  is  removed,  a  small  piofeetiBg 
body  is  seen,  which  is  that  nart  of  the  gmn  which  after- 
wards becomes  the  root,  and  is  termed  the  radide.  The 
other  portion  of  the  germ  is  seen  on  carefully  separating 
the  cotvledons,  and  is  termed  the  plumule  ;  it  afterwards 
forms  the  stem  and  leaves.  When  the  ripe  seed  is  removed 
firom  the  parent  plant  it  gradually  dries,  and  may  be 
kept  often  for  an  indefinite  period  without  nodergoing 
any  change;  but  if  placed  under  drcumstances  fkvoni- 
ble  to  its  G^  It  soon  begins  to  grow;  these  requisite  dr- 
cumstances are  a  due  temperature,  moisture,  and  the 
presence  of  air.  Where  three  are  present,  the  seed 
gradually  swells,  its  membranes  buivt,  and  the  germ 
expands.  The  root  is  at  first  most  rapidly  developed, 
the  materials  for  its  growth  being  derived  from  the 
cotyledons ;  and  when  it  shoots  out  Its  fibres  or  rootlets, 
those  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  the  plnoi- 
ula  is  developed,  rising  upward  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  root,  and  expanding  into  stem  and  leaves.  For 
this  growth  the  presence  of  air  Is  requisite:  if  it  be 
carefully  excluded,  though  there  may  be  heat  and  moist- 
ure, yet  the  seed  will  not  vegetate.  Hence  it  is  that 
seeds  buried  very  deep  in  the  earth,  or  in  a  stiff  clny, 
remain  inert,  but  on  admission  of  air  by  turning  op 
the  soil,  begin  to  shoot  forih.  From  experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  G.  of  seeds  iu  confined  atmos* 
pheres,  it  appears  that  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  that 
part  of  the  starch  of  the  cotyledons  passes  into  gnmaod 
sugar ;  so  that  most  seeds,  as  we  see  in  the  convsrvion 
of  barley  into  malt,  become  sweet  during  G.  Light  is 
iidnrious  to  the  growth  of  a  seed.  It  is,  therefore,  ob- 
vious that  the  different  requisites  for  G.  are  attained  by 
pUcing  a  seed  under  the  surfkce  of  the  soil  vrarmed  by 
the  sun's  ravs,  where  it  is  moistened  by  its  humidity 
and  by  occasional  showers,  and  excluded  from  light, 
bnt  within  reach  of  the  access  of  air.  The  roost  fsvora- 
ble  temperature  is  between  60°  and  80O;-«t  the  freesiag 
point  none  of  the  more  perfect  seeds  vegetate:  and  at 
temperatures  above  100°  tiie  young  germ  is  usually  ia- 
Jured.  Certain  chemical  changes,  the  most  importsat 
being  the  Conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  take  place  ia 
the  seed,  and  the  embryo  is  nourished  by  the  products 
of  these  changes.  Thus  nourished,  it  Increases  grad- 
ually in  sixe,  and  ultimately  bursts  throu^  the  intsg- 
unients  of  the  seed.  Its  lower  extrendty,  or  radicle,  is 
commoiUy  protruded  first,  and,  taking  a  downvaid 
direction,  becomes  fixed  in  the  soil.  The  opposite  ex- 
tremity soon  elongates  upwards,  and  is  terminated  above 
by  the  plumule  or  gemmult,  which  is  the  first  termiiwl 
bud,  or  growing  apex  of  the  stem ;  and  at  the  same  tiiM 
the  ootyledonary  portion  is  either  left  underground,  or 
is  carried  upwards  to  the  surfsce.  During  the  grsdosl 
development,  the  embryo  continues  to  be  nourished  Ctob 
the  matters  contained  in  the  albumen  or  ootyledonary 

Krtion,  and  is  ultimately  enabled  to  produce  its  first 
tves  and  root.  The  young  plant  Is  then  in  a  positioa 
to  acquire  the  necessary  nourishment  by  itael^  fbr  its 
fhrther  support  and  growth,  from  the  media  by  whidiit 
is  surrounded ;  and  being  rendered  Indq;>endent  oi  the 
seed,  has  no  need  of  the  cotyledonary  portion,  which 
accordingly  perishes.  The  spores  of  aootyledonoai 
plants  develop  roots  indifferently  fh>m  any  partof  their 
surfisce :  this  mode  of  G.  is  termed  heterm^tmL  In  the 
G.  of  monocotyledonous  embryos,  the  radicle  is  not  it- 
self continued  downwards  so  as  to  form  the  root,  bnt  it 
gives  off  branches  of  nearly  M|]al^Be,  which  separatslj 
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picfce  Iti  extremity  and  become  tbe  rootlets.  Each  of 
three  rootlets,  at  the  point  where  it  pieroee  the  radicolar 
extremity,  ie  enrruanded  bj  a  cellular  sheath,  termed 
the  coteorkiza.  This  mode  uf  G.  is  commonly  termed 
mtdorkiMoL  The  radicle  of  a  dicotyledonous  embryo  is 
itself  proluui^ed  downwards  by  cell  multiplication  just 
witliin  iu  apex,  to  form  tlie  root;  aiid  this  mode  of  O. 
is  disanKuiehed  as  «eor*ua/.— See  Boor;  Srni. 

Ger'aaiuAtlTe,  a.    Belating  to  germination. 

Geroco'nUa*  Cieroe'onijr.  n.  [Fr.  girooomie,  from 
Or.  peroH,  an  old  man,  and  Mmieift,  to  take  care  of.] 
( JM.)  That  part  of  the  science  which  relates  to  the 
diet  and  treatueni  of  old  age. 

<>«roBa,  {Jai-rS'nat)  (anc  Oerundaf)  a  fortified  city  of 
Spain,  proY.  Oatalonia,  cap.  of  correg.  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain  on  the  Ter,  bO  m.  N.K. 
of  Barcelona.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  which  were  sacked  by  the  French  under  An- 
gerean,  during  the  Peninsular  War,  when  the  city  stood 
a  siege  of  seTen  months.  O.  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
formerly  gare  the  title  of  prince  to  the  elder  son  of  the 
kion  of  Aragon.  ManuJ.  Conrse  woollen  and  cotton 
ttafu  and  stockings,  htp.  14.085. — The  corregidor> 
ship,  or  sub-prov.  of  O.  is  very  fertile,  and  has  an  area 
of  4.400  sq.  m.,  with  ancp.  of  34Z,0flT. 

Cier'rmrdaito  wn,  in  W.  VirgitUat  a  P.O.  of  Berkeley  co. 

Cter'roD.    See  Garon. 

Oer'ry*  Blbbiimb,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration 
of  American  independence,  b.  at  Uarblehcad,  Mass., 
1744.  After  graduntiug  at  Uanrard  in  1702,  he  was 
elected,  in  1772,  represeutatiTe  of  his  native  town  in  the 
Stste  Itnnslatnre.  In  1776  O.  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
tb<fCoutineiitHl  Congress  then  sittiug  in  Philadelphia, 
end  nppointed  in  1780  to  the  presidency  of  the  treasury 
biisrd.  lie  served  fonr  successive  years  in  Concress,  and 
in  1797,  in  coojanction  with  Pinckney  and  Marshall, 
was  leut  on  a  special  mission  to  Paris.  In  1810  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Mass.,  and  in  1812  flfUi  vice-presi- 
drnt  «if  the  United  States.    D.  1814. 

B^r'rj^  or  OcaaT  Post,  in  JV«to  Fork,  a  post-township 
of  Clmntaoqoa  county,  aboot  6  miles  north  of  James* 
tmrn. 

€l«rs,  a  river  of  France,  which,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees, 
anitvs  with  the  Oaronne  at  Agen,  after  a  coarse  of  abt. 
80  miles. 

Ilers,  a  dept.  of  France,  region  8.W.,  between  Lnt.  4.>o 
17'  and  440  4'  N..  and  Lou.  0°  18'  W.  and  1^  11'  B.; 
having  N.  tbe  dept.  Lot-et-Oaronne,  K.  those  of  Tarn-et- 
Qjinxine  and  Uaute-Garonne,  S.  the  latter  and  the 
llnntei*-  and  Bassee-Pyr^n^es,  and  W.  Landes.  Length, 
B.  to  W.,  74  m.,  by  about  54  in  breadth ;  ar^,  628,031 
hectares.  Sttr/tice.  The  last  ramifications  of  the  Pyr- 
enees cover  most  of  this  dept.,  the  slope  of  which  is 
mostly  from  8.  to  N.  Biveri.  Numerous,  being  afflu- 
ents of  the  Oaronne  and  Adour.  Soil.  Fertile.  Prod. 
Wheat,  maise,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  wine,  and  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  are 
fattened.  Man^f.  Glass,  earthenware,  leather,  starch, 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloths,  Ac.  Chi*/  tomu.  Auch 
(tbe  cup. X  Condom,  Lombez,and  Mirande. 

O«ni'dorfllte«  «.  (lA'n.)  Nickel  glance,  an  ore  of 
nickel  found  at  Loos,  in  Sweden,  and  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope, and  at  Pbcenixville,  Pa.  Occurs  in  cnbee  and  mas- 
sive; lustre  metallic.  Color,  silver-white,  steel-gray, 
often  tarnished  gray  or  grayish-black.  8p.  gr.  5'^^9. 
Qmp.  Arsenic  46-5,  sulphur  19-4,  nickel  35-1.  It  is  de- 
compoeed  by  nitric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution  with 
separation  of  sulphur  and  arsenions  acid. 

€l«rMMi,  JBAN  Chakuir,  {thair-tawng^,)  a  French  divine, 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  l^ris,  B.  near  Bhetel, 
1361  He  largely  contributed  to  the  election  of  Pope 
Alexander  T.,  energetically  denounced  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Duke  of  Bnrgundy,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Council  of  CoiiHiance.  Grave 
critics,  as  Bellarmine,  Mabillon,  Oonce,  and  the  Bene- 
dictines, attribute  to  him  the  authorsiiip  of  the  Imitation 
of  JnuM  Christ.    D.  1429. 

Ci«r'«t«eeker,  Fekdikiok.  traveller  and  novelist,  was 
1.  at  Hamburg  in  1816,  and  emigrated  while  an  appren- 
tice to  New  York.  Thence  he  Journeyed  on  foot  to 
Canada,  Texas,  Ac.,  performing  any  work  that  whs  of- 
fered to  him,  having  at  different  times  been  a  sailor,  a 
Jeweller,  a  hotel-keeper,  a  farmer,  and  stoker  of  a  steam- 
boat About  1842  he  returned  to  Germany  and  pul»- 
Ibhed  his  travels.  He  spent  the  years  184&-50-^l  and 
1852  in  travelling  through  Brasil,  Buenoe  Ayres.  Call- 
fomh^  and  Australia;  and  the  narratives  of  his  travels 
through  these  countries  became  very  popular,  bein^ 
translated  into  several  languages.  His  principal  novels 
are,  r*e  PSratt*  of  the  Misnuippi;  The  Ikathered  Ar- 
row;  A  Wife  to  Order,  Ac.    D.  1874. 

Qer'tmde,  the  name  of  three  Boman  Catholic  saints : 
the  Jirst,  abbess  of  Nivelle,  626-659;  the  teeond,  an 
abliess  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  and  author  of  Bevf- 
tatinnt.  D.  1034;  the  third,  a  daughter  of  Saint  Elisa- 
beth «.f  HuuKary,  n.  1297. 

€>«mDd,  {jir'und,)  n.  [Lat  gfrvndium,  fVx>m  gertrt, 
to  Itear.J  (Gram.)  In  Latin  gram.,  a  part  of  the  verb 
used  to  denote  something  as  being  done ;  thns,  iMendum, 
reading,  from  lego,  I  read.  It  is  a  sort  of  verbal  sub- 
iUntive,  beinc  declined  like  a  noun,  but  having  the 
Hune  power  of  government  as  its  verb.  In  English  the 
present  participle  occupies  the  place  of  the  gerund. 

v«mD'dla]«  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  like  a  gerund. 

Cl«raii'dlv«,  n.  (Lat.  Oram.)  The  future  participle 
in  the  passive  voice. 

(i^.  Orav^)  A  participle  governed  by  a  preposition, 
snd  itself  governing  an  objective  case;  as,  **  the  time  of 
<WirrniM  a  discourse."  —  Worcester. 

©•mn'dlirely,  adr.    In  the  manner  of  a  gerund. 

w^r'irliins,  Gboro  Gorrrftun,  a  German  historian  and 


philosopher,  b.  at  Darmstadt,  1805 ;  was  appointed  in  IS26 
Professor  of  German  Literature  at  the  University  oi 
G^tUugen,  fh>m  which  he  was  dismissed  for  the  liueral- 
ism  of  ills  political  views.  Of  his  many  numerous  and 
important  works  we  may  mention  the  History  of  thr. 
Nineteenth  OaUurjf  since  the  Treaty  qf  ViemtM,  which  bus 
been  translated  into  French  and  lunglish.    D.  1871. 

Ger'yoD.  {Myth.)  A  son  of  Chrysaor  and  Calirrhoe, 
king  of  Krvtiiia,  or  of  tbe  Balearic  Islands.  The  poetH 
represent  him  as  a  giant  with  three  bodies  and  three 
heads,  who  had  large  herds  of  cattle  which  he  fed  on 
human  flesh.  To  suard  themjbe  had  a  two-headed  dog 
and  a  seven-headed  dragon.  Hercules  slew  him  and  his 
adherents,  and  carried  away  all  his  herds  to  ofler  them 
to  Burystbeus. 

Gerjr'Tllle,  in  PmNsyleoaia,  a  post-offlce  of  Bucks  co. 

Seseefce  {oo-mtd^e)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
25m.N.£.ofArnsberg.  Jf<m«/.  Linen.  iV>p.  (Ih05)  3,600. 

€}«sb'ar,  €}«sli'ari,  Oesh'arites.  {Script.)  The 
name  of  a  district  and  people  in  Syria.  Gesbor  lay  upon 
the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan  l^tween  Basham,  Maachah,  and 
Mount  Hermon,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew 
territory;  but  the  Israelites  did  not  expel  its  inhabi- 
tants, {Joth.  xii.  5:  xiii.  13.) — There  was  also  a  people 
of  the  same  name  in  the  S.  of  Palestine,  near  the  Philis- 
tines, {Joih,  xiii.  9;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.) 

€}«s'ner»  Conrad,  the  **  Plinv  '*  of  Germany,  b.  at  Zurich, 
1516 ;  acquired  a  thorough  literary  and  medical  educa- 
tion, notwithstanding  his  poverty,  and  after  teaching 
Greek  for  a  time  at  Lausanne,  began  to  give  lectures  iu 
philosophy.  His  Aime  as  a  naturalist  circulated  through-, 
out  Europe,  and  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  prominent  literati  of  all  countries.  Without  enu- 
merating his  translations  fh>m  the  dead  languages,  hi« 
voluminous  biographical  contributions,  his  philological, 
or  theological  writings,  in  all  of  which  he  has  written 
largely,  his  repute  as  a  naturalist  is  mainly  based  on 
his  Historia  Animalium,  Lat  (1551-89),  the  most 
learned  work  on  the  subject  up  to  that  time;  and  his 
various  writings  on  Botany  (Nuremberg,  1754-70),  iu 
which  he  was  the  flrst  to  establish  a  scientific  classifica- 
tion founded  on  fructification.    D.  1565. 

Qes'Der,  Solomon,  a  Swiss  poet  and  painter,  b.  at  Zur- 
ich, 1730.  His  intimacy  with  Kloiwtock  caused  him  to 
devote  himself  to  poetry,  and  alter  the  publication  of  a 
few  short  poems,  in  1756,  appeared  his  Idylls,  which 
at  once  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  writers  in  that 
stylo.  The  DeaVt  of  Abel  (1758)  added  still  more  to 
hU  reputation.  His  writings  are  especially  remarkable 
for  an  amiable  simplicity  and  for  a  purity  of  sentiment, 
of  which  his  private  life  also  finished  a  complete  ex- 
ample.   D.  1788. 

GMinera'eese*  n.  pL  [Named  after  Oesner,  the  natn- 
umlist]  (Bot. )  The  Oesneru  family,  an  order  of  plants, 
alliance  BvgnonicJt*.  Diag.  ParieUl  placentae,  capsular 
or  baccate  fruit,  an  embryo  with  minute  cotyledons, 
and  a  long  radicle.  They  are  herbs  or  soft-wooded 
shrubs ;  leaves  wrinkled,  exstipulate,  generally  oppo- 
site or  whorled ;  fiowers  irregular,  showy ;  calyx  half- 
superior,  5-parted;  corolla  5-lobed;  stamens  diandrous 
or  didynamous,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  Ovary 
half-superior,  1-celled,  surrounded  by  an  annular  fieshy 
disc,  or  L>y  glands ;  style  1.  Fruit  capsular  or  succulent, 
1-celled,  with  2-lobed  parieud  placentas.  Seeds  numer- 
ous, with  or  without  albumen;  embryo  with  minute 
cotyledons  and  a  long  radicle.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  mostly  natives  of  warm  or  tropical  regions.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  beauty  of  flowers,  containing 
some  of  the  most  admired  ornaments  of  our  hot-houses, 
as  species  of  Gloxinia,  Achimenes,  Ac. 

Ctoss'ler,  Albrlcut.  called  also  G.  ton  Bmjntck,  was  in 
1300  appointed  Joint-governor  along  with  Berenger  von 
Landenbers,  of  the  WaUlttudtm  or  Forest  Cantons 
(Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  and  Uri),  by  Albrecht  I.  of 
Austria.  According  to  the  traditions  connected  with 
Tell  (q.  v.),  bis  oppressive  edicts  and  wanton  cruelty  so 
enraged  the  Inhabitants  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  and  he  was  shot  by  Tell  in  a  narrow  pass 
near  KUssnacht  in  1307. 

Gest,  n.    [Fr.  gt»U;   Lat.  gtMvm,  a  thing  done,  ft-om 
g*rere,  co  bear,  to  perform.]     A  deed;  an  action;  an 
achievement 
■'And  goodlj  can  dlMoarac,  with  msnj  a  noble  ^Mt."— djptfusr. 

Cten'tAiit,  a.  [Lat.  gestans,  pp.  of  gesture,  to  carry.] 
Laden;  burdened. 

Cten'ta  Romano'mm.  [Lat,  the  deeds  of  the  Bo- 
nians.J  {Lit.)  The  title  of  a  legendary  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  written  in  Latin,  and  whose  tales  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
or  belong  to  that  period,  and  are  accompanied  with 
moralising  expositions ;  whence  it  is  also  called  Historim 
Miiralisatm.  The  stories  are  short,  and  display  an  almost 
childish  simplicity.  They  were  appointed  to  be  read  by 
the  monks,  and  were  generally  much  read  down  to  the 
16th  cent  They  were  translated  into  several  langimges, 
and  formed  a  rich  mine  for  the  earlier  fabulists  and 
novelists.  GrMsse,  in  his  German  translation  of  this 
work,  (2  vols.  Leipeic,  1842,)  aseigns  its  authorship,  ap- 
parently with  reason,  to  a  certain  monk  named  Eli- 
mandus,  who  died  in  1227.  Tlie  newest  edition  of  the 
original  text  is  that  edited  by  Ueeterley  (Berlin,  1872). 

Oesla'tion,  n.  [Lat.  gestatin,  from  gero,  I  carry.] 
(Physiol.)  The  period  that  intervenes,  in  the  mamma- 
lia, between  conception  and  the  delivery  of  the  young. 
It  differs  greatly  in  different  animals.  In  the  human 
species  it  is  40  weeks  or  280  days,  but  it  may  be  pro- 
longed or  shortened  by  several  weeks,  the  birth  some- 
times taktnK  place  as  early  as  the  seventh  month.  In 
the  cow  it  is  ft  months,  in  the  mare  11.  in  the  drome- 
dary 12,  in  the  giraffe  14.  and  in  the  elephant  21.  It  is 
much  less  in  the  smaller  animals,  being  about  63  days 


in  the  dog,  56  in  the  cat,  88  in  the  rat,  fbor  months  ia 
the  sow,  and  about  5  months  in  the  sheep  and  goat  In 
the  marsupial  animals,  a.  v.,  it  is  very  short,  being  89 
days  in  tlie  kangaroo  and  26  in  the  opossum. 

Ges'tatorjr,  a.  [Fr.  ^ej<a/otre;  Lat  ^ef(atoriau.  See 
Suf  KA.J    Belonging  to  pregnancy  or  gestation. 

Oe«'f  ie«  a.  I  Lat.  gestus,  carriage,  posture,  from  gerere,] 
Pertaining  to  deeds  of  arms ;  legendary ;  historicid. — Be- 
longing to  posture  or  motion. 

GesUe'ulatc,  r.n.  [Fr.  gesticuUr;  Lat.  gutiailari^ 
from  gestieulus,  dim.  of  gestus.  a  posture.]  To  make  ges- 
tures or  motions,  as  iu  speaking;  to  use  postures. 

— V.  a.  To  represent  by  gesture ;  to  act. 

GCtttleitla'Uoil,  n.  [Fr.,  (h>m  Ls^i.  gestieulatio.  See 
Supra.]  Act  of  making  gestures  to  express  passion,  or 
enforce  sentimenu ;  gesture.  —  A  motion  of  tbe  body  or 
limits  in  speaking  or  representation. —  Antic  tricks  or 
motions. 

Gestle'alator,  n.  [Fr.  gestieulateur ;  L.  I<at.  gesticu' 
lator.\    One  who  shows  postures  or  makes  gestures. 

Gcstic'ulatonr,  a.    Representing  in  gestures. 

Ges'tural,  a.    Belonging  to  gesture. 

Ges'tare,  n.  [L.  Lat  gestura ;  Lat  gestus,  from  gerer% 
to  beliave,  to  act.]  Posture,  position,  or  motion  of  the 
body  or  limbs,  expressive  of  sentiment  or  passion ;  any 
action,  attitude,  or  posture  intended  to  express  an  idea 
or  a  passion,  or  to  enforce  an  argument  or  opinion.— 
General  action  or  motion  of  the  body. 

— V.  a.   To  accompany  with  gestiyv;  to  gesticulate. 

—V.  n.  To  make  gestures. 

Oca'tareleos,  a.   Free  trom  gestures. 

Get,r.a.  (»mD. got; pp. ooT, GOTTEN.)  [ A. 8. ^eton, yyton, 
to  obtain.]  To  procure;  to  obtain;  to  gain  possession 
of;  to  acquire ;  to  attain ;  to  reach ;  to  realize ;  to  win ; 
to  have;  as,  to ^  a  name,  to^  wealth. — To  beget;  to 
procreate;  to  generate ;  as,  to  get  children.— To  learn ; 
to  con,  as  a  lesson. — To  prevail  upon ;  to  induce.  **Qei 
him  to  say  his  prayers."  {Shaki.)—To  cause  to  be  or  to 
occur ;  —  with  a  participle  following;  t^XogettL  thing 
done. — To  betake ;  to  carry ;  —  in  a  reflexive  sense. 
"  Gd  Mm  out  tnm  this  land."  — Ccm.  xzxi.  19. 
-V.  n.  To  arrive  at  any  place,  state  or  condition  by  de- 
grees, followed  by  some  modifying  word ;  as,  toyrC  home, 
to  get  along,  to  get  up  or  down.— To  gain ;  to  be  increased. 
♦*  We  lose,  they  daily  yrf."  (Skaifct.)— To  become;  — fol- 
lowed by  an  adjective;  as,  to  or<  drunk. 

Ge'tA,  Septimus,  second  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  was 
born  A.  D.  189,  and  was  bmther  of  the  infamous  Caracalla, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  empire  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  Caracalla,  who  envied  his  virtues  and  was 
Jealous  of  his  popularity,  after  having  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect his  death  by  poison,  murdered  him,  and  wounded 
their  mother,  who  was  attempting  to  save  him,  211  a.d. 

Gc'Ue.  (Hist.)  An  ancient  people  of  Thrachin  origin, 
who,  when  flrst  mentioned  in  history,  inhabited  the 
country  which  is  now  calletl  Bulgaria.  They  were  a 
warlike  people,  and  for  a  long  time  successfully  resisted 
the  attempts  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Pyrrhus  to  sub- 
due them.  They  afterwards  removed  to  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Danube,  having  the  Dnieper  as  their  boundary  on 
the  B.,  while  westward  they  encroached  on  the  Roman 
empire,  with  which  from  this  time  they  were  continually 
at  war.  They  were  subdued  by  Trajan  in  106.  The  Ro- 
mans called  them  thici^  and  their  country  Dacia,  q.  v. 

Gethsem'ane*  [Heb.  gath,  a  wine-press,  and  shemen, 
oil.]  (Script.)  A  Karden  or  grove  in  the  valley  at  the 
Jout  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  agaiiut  Jerusalem,  to 
which  Christ  sometimes  retired,  and  in  which  he  en- 
dured his  agony,  and  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  (Matt.  xxvi. 
36-57.)  Eariy  tradition  locates  O.  near  the  base  of  Mt 
Olivet,  beyond  the  brook  Kidron.  Tbe  place  now  en- 
closed by  a  low  stone  wall  (Fig.  1151)  may  be  but  a  part 
of  the  original  **  garden."  It  is  about  52  yards  square, 
and  contains  eight  aged  olive-trees,  whose  roots  in  many 


Fig.  1161. 

0ARI>C5  OF  0BTR8CMA!fB,  AND  MOUXT  OP  OUTES. 

places  prqject  abovA  the  ground,  and  are  protected  by 
heaps  of  stones.  Here,  or  at  most  not  far  off,  the  Saviour 
endured  that  unspeakaMe  "agony  and  bloody  sweat*' 
so  nearly  connected  with  lii»  e>y>lMtnry  ^eath ;  and  here 
indeepsubmisN|(j>ajff^^n|gbrJ^jiii^|lo^  his  prayers 
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for  reU«f  with  the  cry,  **  Nererthelaw,  not  my  will,  bnt 
thine*  \f  done."  From  thia  garden  he  could  readily  eee 
the  crowd  of  men  **  with  lantema  and  torches"  emerg- 
ing from  the  city  gate,  and  haatening,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Jndatf,  to  seise  him.  It  is  the  spot  which  the 
Christian  visitor  at  Jerusalem  first  seeks  out,  and  where 
lie  lingers  longest  and  lant  ere  he  turns  homeward. 

Gethaem'ane.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-oQlce  of  Nelson  oo. 

ClertAble,  a.   Obtainable:  atUiuable. 

Gettatn'ra,  n.  [It.]   See  Fa»oinatiox. 

Geft'ter,  n.    One  who  gains,  obtains,  or  acquires. 

Get'tlDff,  n.    Act  uf  giining,  obtaining,  or  acquiring. 
"  And  with  all  thj  getting  (•(  undertunding."— iV»».  Ir.  7. 

—Acquisition;  gain;  profit. 

"  To  ttoop  to  p««t7  gtMngt."  —B«eon. 

Qet'tysburv,  in  Ohio,  a  post-riliuge  uf  Darke  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  W.  of  PiqUA. 

—A  Tillage  of  Preble  co.,  i»bt.  102  m.  W.  of  Columbus. 

G«rf  jrabnrv*  i"  /^>wy/raiiM. a  post-lMirougli,  •  an.  of 
Adams  co..  114  mile«  W.  of  PhiUdelphiH,  iiii<t  iM  S  W.  of 
Uarrbburg.  This  is  a  flouri«hlug  little  ttiWii,  iu  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  farming  district,  and  nmoiig  it«  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  FennsylvauiH  Toll  HUil  ib(*  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary.  Fop.  { ls97  )  3,510.— (J.  lies  on  tlie 
N.  slope  of  a  gentle  eminence  known  as  Cemetery  Hill. 
Nearthi.i  it|Nit,  the  National  army  of  the  PotoniAC  under 
Oen.  Meafle,  vra-i  iittacktMi  by  the  Confedemte^  command- 
ed by  Gen.  Lrt*e.  July  1, 186:1,  who  compelleil  the  furiuer 
to  take  up  a  strung  position  on  the  hill  to  tin;  S.  of  the 
town,  where,  aittr  a  succesiiion  of  viKomu-t  omilHughts 
and  desperate  flgliting,  the  assailants  were  repulsed, 
July  2d.  On  the  next  day,  the  struggle  recommenced, 
and  resulted  in  the  failure  of  an  attjick  ni.ide  upon  the 
Union  position  by  Gen.  Pickett's  corps,  15,000  strong, 
and  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Conre«ier>tt«i*.  The 
National  loss  during  the  three  dnvs*  fighting  amounted 
to  'A834  men  killed,  including;  Gen.  Reynolds,  13,70J 
wounded,  and  6,643  mining  and  prisoners.  The  Confnd 
erate  loss  was  severe,  being  estimated  at  about  30,000 
men,  of  whom  about  1 4,000  were  priiwner*.  Among 
their  killed  and  mortally  wounded  were  generals  Barks- 
dale,  Gamett,  Armi'«te)id,  Pender,  and  8emmes. 

Ge'nm,  n.  [(^t.,  from  Gr.  f/mo,  to  taste  well,  in  allusiun 
to  the  tiiMte  of  the  roots.]  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord. 
RoioatK.  The  Avens  or  Herb  Deunet,  O,  urhanum,  a 
European  plant,  has  lyrately  pinnate  leaves  and  small 
yellow  flower:*.  Its  root,  called  by  the  herbalists  Clove- 
root,  has  an  aromatic  clovn-Uke  odor,  and  possesses  as- 
tringent properties.  The  American  species,  O.  rioale 
(Fig.  1162;,  the  Water  Avens,  has  the  same  propertiea 


Fig.  1152.— TBI  WATn-ATim,  (Otwn  rivale.) 
a,  cmrfel  sod  awn ;  b.  petal ;  c,  aumen ;  d,  plttU. 
and  differs  onl  v  fhim  the  preceding  species  by  its  nod- 
ding flowers  of  a  brownbh  hue.    It  is  a  fine  plant,  con- 
■picuous  among  the  grass  in  wet  meadows  of  the  N.  and 
liiddle  SUtes. 
OeTAUdan,  (thai'vo-da,)  an  old  division  of  France. 

?rov.  Languedoc,  now  comprised  in  the  depts.  Ltuire  apd 
Tpptr  Loire, 

Qew'ffaw,  ig&'gduf,)  n.  [Probably  from  0.  Eng.  gaud, 
a  pleasing  trifle,  a  toy.  Or  Tr.jot^jou.]  A  showy  trifle ; 
a  pretty  thing  of  little  worth ;  a  toy ;  a  bauble ;  a  splen- 
did plaything. 

— <i.    Showy  without  value;  trumpery;  tawdry. 

Ctex,(«A«fcf .)  a  town  of  France,  dc'p.  Ain,  10m.  from  Geneva. 
It  lies  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  has  a 
brisk  trade  in  corn,  Gruyftre  cheese,  and  wool.  I^. 
abt.  3,500. 

Cteyer,  igVer,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  circ.  Erzgebirge,  20 
m.  E  S  E.  of  Zwickau.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  /%«.  abt. 
4.200. 

Ctoy'aerlte,  n.  (Min.)  The  name  given  to  concretion- 
ary deposits  about  the  Iceland  geysers,  consisting  mostly 
of  silica. 

Sejrsers.  (gVtern,)  n.  pi.  [Icelandic  gtywa,  a  raging  or 
roari  n  g.  ]  The  name  gi  ven  to  certai  n  erupti  ve  fountai  ns  of 
boiling  water  in  Iceland.  They  are  situated  about  30  m. 
from  the  volcano  of  Hecla,  in  plains  full  of  hot  springs  and 
•teaming  fissures.  The  two  principal  O.  are  called  the 
ihrtat  Otyter  and  the  StrokVy  or  Churn,  and  they  are  with- 


in a  few  hundred  feet  of  each  other.  The  great  (7.  is  a  cir- 
cular pool  of  hot  water  11  leet  acnnisat  itt  widest  part, 
bv  abt  4  feet  deep,  and  contracting  in  the  centre  to  a 
pit  8  feet  in  diameter  and  83  feet  deep.  A  stream  of  hot 
water  is  constantly  flowing  fh>m  the  crater.  Every  few 
hours  the  water  rises  rapidly  from  the  pit  in  Jets  a  few 


Fig.  lifts.  —  TBI  BTROKa  akd  othie  octssm. 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  pool :  but  alMint  once  a  day 
It  Ih  thrown  upward  with  terrific  force  to  the  height 
uf  from  60  to  200  feet,  while  immense  volnnios  of  steam 
ubst'ure  the  country  for  N4>me  diHtHUce  nroiind.  The  bot 
water  decomposes  the  lava  thnmgli  whit^b  it  risen  and 
the  Hilica  is  iie|KMited  in  contvHke  iuiTUtttaitions  around 
the  opening*)  —  that  around  the  Great  Govrior  Iteing 
about  15  feet  in  height.  The  intermittent  action  of  the 
fr.  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  snd<len  pnxluction  of 
steam  In  subterranean  cnami>ers  connected  with  the 
channels  through  which  the  waters  flow.  There  is  a 
large  geyser  region  In  New  Zealand,  and  one  in  Califor- 
nia that  gives  out  boracic  acid.  See  also  Tillowstoxk 
Matiomal  Park. 

Geyaervllle,  igVter-va,)  in  Califamia,  a  nljage  of 
Sonoma  co.,  on  Russian  River,  abt  23  m.  N.N.W.  of  San- 
ta Rosa. 

GhRHt'ftally,  adtf.    Dreadfully ;  frightfully. 

Gbfiatllneiw,  n.  [From  ghattly]  Horror  of  coun- 
tenance; a  deathlike  look;  resemblance  to  a  ghost; 
Kleness. 
fiai'l jr,  a.  rA.S.  gtutlie,  from  g<ut,  a  ghost,  and  lie, 
lilte.]  Deiithiilce;  pale;  dismal;  grim;  as,  a  ghoBtlg 
dream,  a  gha*Uy  face.  —  Horrible ;  shocking ;  hideous ; 
frightful,  as  wounds. 
•adr.    Hideously. 

Ghaut,  igawt.)  (GH}g.)  A  name  used  in  the  East 
Indies  to  signify  a  pass  through  a  mountain,  and 
also  the  mountain  range  it«elf;  it  has  besides  a  third 
signification,  and  is  used  to  expreiv  those  steps  leading 
from  a  water  terrace  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  the 
places  at  which  bonts  take  up  and  set  down  their  pas- 
sengers on  the  rivers  of  India.  —  This  luime  is  especially 
g^ven  to  two  mountain  ranges,  which  traverse  nearly 
the  entire  lenirth,  north  and  south,  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan.  and  are  divided  into  the  fatten  and  western 
Ghauts  ;  tlin  former,  however,  are  of  little  consequence 
as  mountHins,  hardly  ascending  above  l,4u0  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  wtwtern  are,  on  the  contrary, 
grand  and  rugged  steeps,  forming  a  frownlmr  and  dan- 
gerous barrier  between  Mysore  and  the  central  pn  ivincea, 
and  the  MaialNtr  and  Bombay  dependencies,  culminat- 
ing, in  some.fiarts.  in  peaks  of  9.900  It.  in  altitutle. 

Gbasipoor'*  or  Gbasepore',  a  dist.  of  Hindostan, 
British  presidency  of  Bengal,  prov.  AUahaliad  ;  between 
Lat.  26«>  W  and  20°  20^  N.,  ami  Lon.  82°  40*  and  84°  30' 
E.;  having  N.W.  and  N.  the  districts  of  Aslnghur  and 
Gorruckpore,  N.B.  Sarun,  S.K.  Shadabad,  ami  W.  Ben- 
ares and  Juaur>ore.  Area,  2.8,'>0  sq.  m.  The  Ganges 
runs  through  Its  S.  part :  the  Ghogra  boundi*  it  on  the 
North.  Soil.  6.  Is  one  of  the  most  fertile  divisions  of 
Hindostan,  and  the  sugar-cane,  com,  and  friiit-trees  are 
extensively  cultivated.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  rose-water  and  attar.  C^ief  tnwn*. 
Ghasipoor  (the  cap.),  Aximpoor,  and  Doorighaut  Estim. 
pop.  1,600,000. 

Ghasipoor.  a  large  city  of  Uindostan,  cap.  of  above  dlst, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ganges.  40  m.  B.N.E.  of  Benares, 
and  100  W.  of  Patna ;  Lat.  25°  35'  N.,  Lon.  83°  S3'  B. 
It  is  finely  and  Balnl>riously  situated ;  but  Its  ancient 
magnificence  is  now  only  seen  in  its  ruined.palace,  built 
by  the  Nawanb,  Cossim  AH  Khan.  Here  is  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Marquis  Corn  wallis,  Gov.-Gen.  of  India,  wbo 
died  in  this  city;  this  structure  occupied  16  years  in 
building,  and  cost  $1,000,000. 

Gbe'a-bntter,  or  Gai.am.  n.  (Chem.)  A  fat  oil  closely 
resembling  palm-oil.  It  Is  the  product  of  the  Micadenia 
or  Bassia  Fiarkii,A  West-African  palm.  It  is  of  a  gray- 
ish-white color,  and  melts  at  97°  F. 

Ghe'ber,  Ghb'brk,  n.    Same  as  Gucbes,  q.  r. 

Gbee,(^^,)n.  [HInd.pH  clarified  butter.l  A  kind  of  but- 
ter extensively  used  by  the  natives  of  India.  To  make  it 
the  milk  is  boiled  In  large  earthen  pots  for  an  hour  or 
two,  cooled,  and  a  little  dhye  or  curdled  milk  added  to 
hasten  coagulation.  It  is  thou  churned,  hot  water  being 
added  during  the  process,  imtil  the  butter  is  formed.   In 


a  few  dajB  when  the  butter  has  become  rancid,  it  is  apili 
melted  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  Iwiled  until  all  the  water 
is  expelled:  after  which  a  little  salt  or  betel  leaf  is  added, 
and  it  is  put  up  in  pots  for  nse.  At  may  be  imagiii«^ 
the  smell  and  flavor  are  strong  and  coarse,  and  It  Is  littli 
relished  by  Europeans  or  Americana. 

Gbeel,  (jge^lt)  a  town  and  comrann*  of  Belgliun.  prov. 
Antwerp,  26  m.  E.S.B.  of  Antwerp  city.  It  is  litenUj 
an  oasis  in  a  desert,  being  a  comparatively  Ihitile  spoc, 
inhabited  and  cultivated  by  10,000  or  11,000  peaaanta,  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  sandy  waste,  called  the  €b»- 
pt'ne,  where  neither  climate,  soil,  nor  anntmndings  !•- 
Tite  a  settlement.  The  commune  has  from  time  imme- 
morial been  a  sort  of  asylum  for  insane  persons,  wbo 
are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry, 
and  are  controlled  and  employed  by  them,  without  re- 
coun»e  to  wmHs  or  ha-hai*.  or  other  asylum  applianoss, 
and  with  little  coercion  of  any  kind. 

Gb«]«iM|Jlk,  {gt-len-jik',)  a  lay  and  seaport  of  CbtM- 
sia,  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  the  bay  is  about  a  mile  in  width.  Lat. 
44«>30'N.,  Lon.380  3'K. 

GtaeDt,  igant.)  [Fr.  Gand.]  An  old  city  of  Belgioni, 
cap.  of  prov.  £.  Flanders,  lies  at  the  point  wh^re  the  Lji, 
Lieve,  and  Mnere  fall  into  the  Scheldt,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Brw- 
sels ;  Lat  ftl^  3'  12"  N.,  Lon.  2P  43^  51"  £.  It  is  diridMl 
by  numerous  canals,  (many  of  which  are  narigalde,)  ioto 
26  islands.  Joined  together  by  means  of  over  300  small 
wooden  bridges.  The  circumference  of  the  city  within 
the  walls  is  alout  8  m.,  and  the  entrance  to  this,  the 
main  portion  of  the  city,  is  by  7  g»tes.  A  large  propmr^ 
tion  of  this  space,  however,  is  occnpie<l  by  gardens.  Ac, 
not  to  speak  of  w  hat  is  covered  by  the  canals  and  rivers. 
Along  the  canals  are  splendid  quays,  often  bordered  by 
magnificent  rows  of  trees,  furnishing  beautiful  prome- 
nades. In  the  old  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  crooked 
and  narrow,  bnt  present  curious  examples  of  the  civil 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Fig.  1154.)  Prominent 
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among  the  ol^ecta  of  attraction  are  the  ramparts,  which 
from  their  great  extent  form  delightfiil  promenndes. 
The  principal  of  the  13  public  squares  contains  a  statne 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  bom  here,  but  who 
loaded  the  inhabitants  with  exactions,  built  a  citadel  to 
overawe  them,  and  left  the  Gantois  bnt  little  reasoD  to 
revere  his  memory.  The  cathedral,  noble  as  rrganlt  in 
interior  decoration,  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  cnntsio- 
ing  a  C'-uei Axiom  by  Van  Dyk,  and  the  Benedictine  .A.b- 
bey,  are  etfifices  well  worthy  of  notice.  G.  i»  the  iwe 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  liead-qnarters  of  the  military 
commandant  for  Flanders.  Manuf.  Fine  lace,  rortun, 
linen,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  silks,  woollens,  soap,  jnr- 
elry,  chemicals, and  leather.  Tanneries,  sngar-ref^nnies, 
and  paper-mills  also  exist,  bnt  the  ureat  branch  of  ]Diias> 
try  is  cotton-wearing.  It  has  an  active  transit  tradi^ 
being  connected  with  Bruges  and  Temeuse  hy  riiip- 
canals.  P.  ( 1^9.5)  161.240.— ^.. is  mentioued  in  histoiy  ai 
•arly  as  the  7th  century.  About  the  year  86r»,  hiilitwin 
Bras-de-Fer,  the  first  count  of  Flanders,  built  a  fbrtrM 
here  as  a  defence  against  the  Normans.  Under  tbe 
counts  of  Flanders,  G.  continued  to  prosper  mid  is- 
creasf.  until,  in  the  14th  century,  it  was  able  tu  send 
60,000  men  into  the  field.  The  wealth  of  the  citixens  of 
{?.,  and  the  unnsnal  measure  of  lilierry  which  the?  rs- 
Joyed,  encouraged  them  to  resist  with  nrms  anyattcsopt 
to  infringe  upon  their  peculiar  rights  and  privilpffs. 
This  readiness  to  arm  in  their  own  defence  is  exempli- 
fled  in  the  famous  Insurrection  of  Jacob  van  Artevtldf 
(q.  v.).  and  other  instances.  For  many  years  it  aisiB> 
tained  a  vigorous  but  unavailing  resistance  against  tlM 
dukes  of  Burgundy  —  who  wished  to  be  reoognissd  si 
counts  of  Flanders  —  and  the  kings  of  Spain.  In  tkf 
various  wars  of  which  the  Netherlands  has  bcco  tiM 
battle-ground,  G.  suffered  severely,  and  was  freqoeotlr 
Uken.  In  1792  the  Netherlands  fell  under  the  powef 
of  France,  and  G.  was  made  the  capital  of  the  depsii- 
ment  of  the  Scheldt,  continuing  under  French  donisioo 
until  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814.  The  treaty  of  petf« 
between  the  U.  SUtes  and  Great  Britain  vras  signed  b<(i 
Dec.  24, 1814. 
Gbent.  in  Kentuehf,  a  post-village  of  Cart  oil  oa,on  tbi 
Ohio  River,  about  69  m.  N.  of  Frankfort. 
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Ghent,  la  N0wTori^  a  pott-town  and  townthip  of  Cclnm- 
bia  c(s  »boat  25  m.  S.  E.  of  Albany.    Mamf.  Flour  and 

Cper.    Pop.  (1897)  abont  3.060. 
»Bt«  in  (Mio,  a  poitofBce  of  Sonunlt  co. 

Olier'lAll,  a  town  of  British  India,  pr«a.  of  Bombay.  It 
WM  th«  principal  port  of  Aogria,  a  fiunooi  piratical 
princ*.  wboM  fort  waa  taken  and  hb  whole  deet  de- 
stroyed, by  the  EDglishaud  Mahrattas,  In  1760.  Lat.  160 
4y  N.,  Lon.  730  7' IL    itp.  Unascertained. 

Gherkin,  (pur'itin,)  n.  [Ger.  gurkej  a  encumber.]  A 
■mall  sort  of  cucumber  much  us«d  for  pickling. 

Gheft'tO^n.  [It.]  That  quarter,  of  the  city  of  Rome 
where  the  J«%rs  are  permitted  to  reside. 

Ghlb'ellines,  n.pl.  {Hist.)  On  the  death  of  Lotbaire 
II.,  Rmperor  of  Germany,  Dec.  4, 1137,  Cunrad,  Duke  of 
Fraooonia,  son  of  Frederick  of  Huhenstauffen.  Duke  of 
8aabia,  and  Lord  of  Weiblin^^en,  ( which  by  curmptiou  be- 
came Ohibelline,)  was  elected  his  successor.  His  right 
to  the  imperial  throne  was,  however,  disputed  by  Henry 
the  Proud,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  (and  nephew  of 
Guelph  IL,  Duke  of  Bavaria,)  who  whs  in  consequence 
declared  an  outlaw,  and  shoilly  after  died.  His  adhe- 
rents transferred  their  allegiance  to  his  son,  Henry  the 
Lion,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  teu  years  old,  and  the  whole 
empire  was  divided  into  the  partisans  of  Conrad,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  OhibelUnet^  and  thoeeof  Henry,  or 
the  Oiulpht.  These  titles  were  first  used  at  the  battle 
of  Weinsberg  in  1140.  The  strife  between  the  two  par- 
ties subsided  in  Germany,  but  continued  in  Italy,  re- 
sulting in  war  in  1159.  The  supporters  of  the  popes 
were  termed  Gurlphs^  and  those  of  the  emperors  Ohihel- 
UmtM.  Charles  of  At^ou  expelled  the  Ghibellines  from 
Italy  In  1*288;  but  the  content  between  the  two  factions 
continued  until  the  French  invasion  in  14tf5  united 
them  against  a  oommun  enemy. 

Ghiber'tl,  Lobbitz  >,  a  distinguished  Italian  sculptor, 
1.  at  Florence,  1381.  In  1401  he  was  tlie  successful  com- 
petitor fur  the  execution  of  the  bronse-gate  of  the  Bap- 
tistery at  Florence,  Brunelleschi,  his  only  real  rival,  gen- 
erously withdrawing  from  the  contest.  The  gate,  in  28 
panels,  was  not  completed  till  14*24,  and  the  same  year 
O.  undertook  to  make  a  second  gate.  This  was  finished 
and  set  up  in  1452.  The  marvellous  beautv  of  the  re- 
Ueft  on  thwae  famous  gates  drew  from  Michael  Angelo 
the  assertion  that  they  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of 
paradise.  During  the  progress  of  this,  his  chef-d  oeuvre, 
6.  executed  many  stitues,  bas-reliefs,  and  pieces  of  gold- 
smiths' work ;  a  mitre  and  cope  button  for  Pope  Martin 
T.,  a  **  cassa,"  or  reliqnary  of  St.  Zonobius,  for  the  Duomo 
of  norence,  ike.  lie  was  for  several  years  joint  architect 
with  Bruuelleechi  of  the  Duomo,  but  the  engagement 
only  showed  his  incapacity  as  an  architect,  and  his  mer- 
cenary disposition.  D.  at  Florence,  14&5,and  was  buried 
in  Santa  Gn>c«.  Among  the  scholars  and  aaslstanta  of 
0.  were  his  two  sons,  Vittorio  and  Tommaso,  Miche- 
looi.  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo. 

Ghiliui,  also  called  Dilim,  (the  country  of  the  OtUe  or 
Oidajnt,)  a  province  of  Pemia,  between  Khirvan  on  the 
N.W.,  and  MazendSran  on  the  S.K.,  extending  along  the 
shores  of  th«  Caspian  Sea,  having  a  length  of  about  200 
m.,  by  150  in  width.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  H^recnUa 
of  the  ancients,  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  heat, 
which  would  otherwise  be  very  oppressive,  is  tempered 
by  the  breeies  from  the  Caspian.  O.  is  one  of  the  prov- 
inces ceded  to  Russia  in  1723,  by  Shah  Tamasp.  Rnssia 
in  the  next  year  gave  it  over  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  which 
wstorwl  it  to  PersU  in  1737.  Prod.  Silk,  wine,  oil,  rice, 
tobacen.aiid  excellent  fruits.  Cap.  Reshd.  Ptip.  650,000. 

Ghir,  Gher,  (€»pe,)  (p^r,)  a  headland  of  Morocco,  62 
m.  from  Mogadore ;  Ut.  .W  37'  30'  N.,  Lon.  »o  52'30''  W. 

GhirlAiadiyo,  (yter-Uutrda'yo,)  DoMsmoo  Corbaoi,  a 
Florentine  jMunter,  b.  1451,  was  the  first  to  attempt  the 
imitation  of  gilding  by  the  aid  of  culor,  and  to  Kive  depth 
to  paintings  by  the  gradation  of  tiuU.  His  Massacre  of 
the  hmoeaUs,  painted  al/rueo\n  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence,  is  very  much  admired,  and  in  the 
Mosenro  of  the  Louvre  is  preserved  his  Visit  of  St.  Anne 
to  thf  Virffin.  His  greatest  claim  to  distinction  is  the 
fsct  that  he  was  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo.  D.  1495. 

Ghi'aeh,  a  small  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  3  m.  from  Cairo.  In  its  neightrarhood  is  the  Great 
Pyramid,  in  which  fact  is  to  be  found  the  only  claim  of 
0.  to  importance. 

GhlBDl,  Ghnsnee.  (gis'nef,)  a  fortified  dty  of  Af- 
gnaoistan,  built  on  a  hill  at  the  extremity  of  a  moun- 
tain range,  7,7*20  feet  high,  and  80  m.  S.W.  by  8.  of 
Cabnl.  Lat.  330  34' N.,  Lon.  68°  18' B.  It  was  formerly 
the  i-apitnl  of  a  powerful  empire  of  the  same  name.  From 
the  great  number  of  illustrious  persons  there  interred, 
it  U  aumetimes  called  the  second  Medina.  Fbp.  8,800. 
It  has  belonged  to  the  British  since  1842. 
Ghl^Dl,  Ghn«t'nee,  a  river  which  rises  about  10  m. 
from  the  town  of  Ghlxni,  Afghanistan,  and  falls,  after  a 
pwirse  of  some  00  m.,  into  the  Lake  Abistada. 
»he'»r«,  G^tr'ra,  a  river  of  In.Ha.  tributary  to  the 
ttsngss.  It  rises  nearly  18,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
»nd  Joins  the  Ganges  in  Ut.  25°  4^  N.,  Lon.  8*0  40'  E. 
Mtsr  a  course  of  about  600  m. 
Ghole,  a.    Same  as  GROtn.,  7.  r. 

•■ore,  (our,)  a  town  and  dist.  of  Afghanistan,  116  m.  S.E. 
Hjrat.  It  was  the  original  possession  of  Mahmoud  of 
w»u>re,  who,  in  the  l*2th  century,  founded  the  Afghan 
dynasty.  * 

®!l!rS  ^  f^-  ^  ^*^  •  ^•''*  P««^  ■PWt,  breath.]  The 
loalof  man;  the  spirit. 

"  Oft  did  I  strlTs 
To  jtsid  Um  ghott.-  —  AaJb. 
•^Tbe  Mai  of  a  deceased  person :  the  soul  or  spirit  sepa- 
Tate  fh)m  the  body.—  A  spectre ;  an  apparition. 
"  Suiksd  eff  rdaouat,  llks  aa  Ul-oswl  gkoH."  —  BMr. 


H'ijf  Ohnst  The  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  called 
the  Paraclete ;  the  Comforter. 

Holy  GftoslA  Order  i^tJie.)  The  principal  military  order 

of  France  under  the  old  regime;  iiutltuted  in  1574  by 

Henry  III.,  for  nobles  only ;  abolished  at  the  Revolution ; 

reconstituted  in  1815;  and  definitively  suppressed  in  1830. 

'Jh  give  up  the.  g/iost^  to  die ;  to  yield  up  the  spirit. 

Qhostlike*  a.  Resembling  a  ghost ;  withered ;  having 
sunken  eyes ;  ghastly. 

Qhost'ly,  a.  Spiritual ;  relating  to  the  soul ;  not  car- 
nal, corporeal,  or  secular ;  as,  "'vl  ghostly  friar."    Shaks. 

— Of,  or  belonging  to,  spectres  or  apparitions. 

Ghoul*  (jfoU^) ».  [Per.  ghoL,  ghUl ;  ghuwal,  which  are 
respectively  the  names  of  imaginary  deities  or  demons 
inhabitinic  the  groves,  mountains,  and  woods.]  A  fabled 
dwarfish  fairy  or  demon  of  the  Easteru  nations,  that 
feeds  t>n  human  flesh. 

GhuBel-hlssar,  (goo-tel^his'sar,)  a  town  of  Anatolia 
in  Asia  Minor,  56  m.  from  Smyrna.  G.  is  the  anc.  TraUes. 
Pjp.  7,000. 

Giallolino. (jairlo4efno,)n.  [It. giallorino, tromgiano, 
yellow,  allied  to  A.S.gdu;  Qer.gdb.]  An  earth  of  a 
bright  gold  color,  found  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  It 
is  very  fine,  and  much  valued  by  painters  as  a  pigment. 

Gl'ant,n.  [¥r.  plant;  LaLt.oigas,  Gr.  gigas^ gigantos, 
from  ^e,  the  earth,  and  genesthai^  to  be  bom.]  A  mun  of 
extraordinary  bulk  and  stature. — A  person  of  extraor- 
dinary strength  or  powers,  bodily  or  intellecttial. 

(Htst.)  The  existence  of  a  race  of  (7.,  or  of  individual 
instances  far  exceeding  those  exhibited  in  modern  times, 
was  taXlj  believed  in  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  This  belief  was  louuded  partly  upon 
scriptural  evidence,  partly  upon  tlie  discovery  of  enor- 
mous bones  supposed  to  be  those  of  human  beings,  and 
partly  upon  the  accounta  handed  down  by  ancient  and 
medl«vid  writers.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  name  of 
O.  is  applied  to  several  races  of  men ;  but  the  appellation 
seems  to  refer  more  to  violence  and  physical  power  than 
to  stature.  The  Anakira  nnd  some  other  tribes  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  distinguished  from  other  races  by  their 
superior  strength  and  proportions.  There  are  several 
instances  in  the  Scriptures  of  individnai  O. ;  such  as  Og 
and  Goliath.  The  height  of  the  former  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  latter,  at  most,  did  not  exceed  8^  feet  in  stature. 
In  most  of  the  cases  where  the  existence  of  G.  has  been 
ba.4ed  up<m  the  discovery  of  colossal  bones,  it  has  been 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  remains  were  not  those 
of  human  beings,  but  of  extinct  quadrupeds.  In  1456, 
the  bones  of  a  supposed  G.  were  exposed  by  the  action 
of  the  Rhone.  The  height  of  this  G.  was  estimated  at 
'M  feet,  but  the  bones  were  probably  those  of  an  elephant. 
In  1613,  the  remains  of  another  supposed  G.  were  found 
on  the  Rhone ;  it  was  stated  that  the  skeleton  had  been 
found  in  a  tomb  80  feet  long,  bearing  the  inscription 
'*  Teutobochus  Rex."  The  Parisians  crowded  to  see  the 
bones  of  the  King  Teutobochus ;  but  it  whs  afterwards 
found  that  the  remains  were  not  those  of  a  man,  but  of 
a  mastodon.  Dr.  Mather,  in  1712,  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  a  G.  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  statement  was  published  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions ;  but  it  was  subseouently  ascertained 
that  the  bones  in  this  case  also  were  those  of  a  mastodon. 
Among  classical  writen,  instances  ara  numerous  of  &., 
but  not  worthy  of  belief.  Plutarch  states  tliat,  when  the 
grave  of  AntSDUS  was  opened  by  Serboidus,  the  body  was 
found  te  be  full  60  cubita  long.  Piiny  also  relates  that, 
at  an  earthquake  in  Crete,  the  bones  of  a  G.  46  cubita  in 
length  were  disclosed.  Coming  to  more  reliable  evidence, 
it  seems  certain  that  a  height  of  even  more  than  9  feet 
has  been  attained.  In  the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dnbltn,  there  is  a  skeleton  8  ft  6  in.  in  height ;  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Surceons  of  England,  is 
another  8  ft.  2  in.;  and  another  in  the  Museum  at  Bonn, 
8  ft.  Great  divenity,  aa  to  height  and  size,  prevails 
among  the  human  race.  In  northern  latitudes,  men  are 
below  the  ordinary  standard,  many  being  less  than  4  (t. 
In  temperate  climates,  the  height  varies  from  4\^  te  6  ft. ; 
but  this  is  sometimes  exceeded,  as  mentioned  above.  As 
a  general  rule,  G.  are  of  rarer  occurrence  than  dwarfs ; 
they  are  usimlly  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  of  a  deli- 
cate complexion, often  defornieil,  and  generally  badly  pro- 
portioned. Their  muscles  also  are  flabby,  Hud  their  voices 
wefik.  They  are  seldom  lonif-lived,  nnd  in  thin  respect 
are  the  reverse  of  dwarfs.  O' Byrne.  whoHe  skeleton  is 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  died  at  22, 
while  Browlaski.  the  dwarf,  died  at  08.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  G.  show  a  want  of  activity  and  energy 
both  in  body  and  mind,  while  dwarfs  are  usually  lively, 
active,  and  irascible.  The  causes  which  occasion  the 
production  of  G.  are  not  mnch  underatood.  According 
to  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Bishop  Berkeley  attempted  to 
manufacture  a  G.  He  reared  an  orphan  lioy,  named 
Magrath,  on  certain  hygienic  principles,  and  succeeded 
so  far  that  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  7  feet  in  height.  He 
died,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  old  age,  when  he  had 
completed  his  20th  year,  at  which  time  he  was  7  ft.  8  In. 
high.  G.  play  a  part  in  the  mythology  of  almost  all  na- 
tions of  Aryan  descent.  The  Greeks,  who  represented 
them  as  being  of  monstrous  size,  with  hideous  coun- 
tenances, and  having  the  taila  of  dragons,  placed  their 
abode  in  volcanic  districts,  whither  they  were  fabled  to 
have  been  banished  after  their  nnsnccessful  attempt 
upon  heaven,  when  the  (rods,  with  the  assistance  of  Her- 
cules, imprisoned  them  under  ilitna  and  other  volcanoes. 
Their  reputed  origin,  like  the  places  of  their  abode, 
pointa  to  the  idea  of  the  mysterious  electrical  and  vol- 
canic convulsions  of  natnre.'which  they  obviously  typify; 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  of  minuted  heavenly  and  earthlV  descent,  and  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  that  fell  from  the  slain 
Ouranos  upon  the  earth,  Gfi,  which  was  their  mother. 


Gl'iuil,  a.  Extraordinary  in  slBe,  strength,  or  capacity, 
physical  or  mental. 

Granteaa,  n.  A  female  of  extraordinary  tise  and 
stature. 

Gi'anf '•  Canaeway,  (•Jtrdie'A,)  a  series  of  curious  ba- 
saltic formations,  in  Ireland,  on  the  N.  coast  of  co.  An- 
trim, between  the  headlands  of  Bvngure  and  Fairhead. 
Tlie  whole  formation  is  abt.  8  ui.  in  extent;  but  the  Cause- 
way proper,  abt.  2  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Bushmills,  is  a  platform 
composed  of  closely  arrauKed  columiu  of  basalt,  gen- 
erally hexagonal  or  |>olygonal  pri»ms  of  short  irregular 
lengths  piled  vertically.  It  is  about  *25  ft.  high,  360  ft. 
In  breadth,  and  abt.  600  ft.  in  length,  running  out  from  a 
steep  cliff  until  lust  beneath  the  sea.  Ihe  regularity 
of  tiiese  columns  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  it  was  the 
work  of  gianta.  It  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Port- 
rush,  6  m.  oft  by  an  electric  R.  W.,  opened  in  1883. 

Gl'Antllbe,  a.    Of  unusual  size;  gigantic;  huge. 

Ol'antehlp,  n.    Quality  or  character  of  a  giant 
•*  His  gitmUlUp  Is  gens  wnnswbat  erestfSUen."  —  Jfttfsa. 

Giaour,  (jowr.)  n.  [Turk,  gidour ;  Per.  gdxer^  an  Infi- 
del.] A  term  applied  by  the  Turks  to  all  who  reject 
Mohammedanism,  especially  to  European  Christians. 
Though  at  first  used  exclusively  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
its  signification  has  been  since  modified,  and  now  it 
Is  frequently  employed  merely  as  a  distinctive  epithet. 
Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  forbade  his  subjects  to  apply  the 
term  G.  to  any  European.  —  G.  is  the  title  of  a  poem 
written  by  Lord  Byron,  published  in  18la. 

Gi'ard,  inibioa,  a  post-township  of  Clay  ton  co. 

01arretU^  or  Slme'to,  (Jt'r-rrfto.)  a  river  of  Sicily, 
which,  with  Its  affluentatheAdriano,Trachino,Dettaino, 
and  Oirisas,  waters  the  plain  of  Catania,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  island  W.  of  Mount  .£tna.  It  rises  20  m. 
S.E.  of  Caronia.  and  after  a  very  tortuons  course  of  60 
m.  enters  the  Mediterranean  6  m.  S.  of  Catania. 

GImYen'no.  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Sangone,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  16  m.  ttom  Turin ;  pop.  10,500 

Gib,  n.  (Mach.)  A  piece  or  slip,  notched  or  oUierwise, 
in  a  machine  or  structure,  to  hold  other  parts  together, 
or  keep  them  in  place :—  usually  held  In  ito  own  place 


by  a  wedge  or  kev,  or  by  a  1 

Gib  and  key.  {Mach.)  The  fixed  wedge  and  the  driring 
wedge  for  tightening  the  strap  which  holds  the  brasses 
at  the  end  of  a  connecting-rod  In  steam-machinery. 

GIb'ber,  iWhr,)  ♦».    A  balky  horse. 

Gib'herish,  n.  [  By  corruption  from  gaWe  or  jalher.'\ 
Rapid  and  inarticulate  talk ;  unintelligible  language; 
unmeaning  words. 

"  Upsn  rsadiag  this  tOUHMk."  —  am*fl. 

—a.    Unmeaning;  unintelligible,  as  words. 

Gib'bet,  fi.  [Fr.  gibft ;  Lat.  gabaltu,  a  word  of  German 
origin ;  Mod.  Ger.  gabel^  a  fork,  the  fork  of  a  tree.]  A 
gallows ;  a  post  or  machine  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  on 
which  notorious  malefactora  were  formerly  hanged  in 
chains. — The  prqjecting  beam  of  a  crane,  on  which  the 
pulley  iu  fixed. 

—T.  a.    To  hang  and  expose  on  a  gibbet  or  gallows. 
"  I'll  gtbbtt  ap  1^  nams."  —  Otdham. 

GibHbon,  n.  (25r^/.)  The  common  name  of  the  genua 
Hylobales^  order  Simiadst,  Including  apes,  or  tailless 
monkeys,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  Tliey  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  orangs  and  chimpanzees,  but  are  of  more 
slender  form,  and  their  arms  so  long  as  almost  to  reach 
the  ground  when  they  ara  placed  in  an  erect  postura ; 

,  there  ara  also  naked  callosities  on  the  buttocktf.  The 
canine  teeth  ara  long.  The  G.  ara  Inhabitants  of  for- 
ests, their  long  arms  enabling  them  to  swing  them- 
selves from  bough  to  bough,  which  they  do  to  wonder- 
ful distances,  and 


with  extrame  agil- 
ity. They  cannot, 
however,  move 
with  ease  or  rapld- 
itv  on  the  ground. 
The  conformation  of 
the  hinder  extrami- 
ties  adds  to  their 
difliculty  in  this, 
while  It  increases 
their  adaptation  to 
a  life  among  the 
branches  of  trees, 
the  soles  of  the  feet 
being  much  turne<l 
Inwards.  None  of  the  gibbons  are  of  large  size.  The 
common  gibbon  {H.  lar),  (Fig.  1166,)  is  black,  but  the 
face  is  commonly  surrounded  with  a  white  or  gray 
beard.  The  white-handed  gibbon  (H.Albnnana.)  native 
of  Sumatra,  is  black,  with  the  four  hands  white.  An- 
other white  giblK)n  is  entirely  white,  except  the  face 
and  hands,  which  are  black. 
Gib^bon.  Edward,  a  celebrated  English  historian,  waa 
B.  at  Putney  in  1737 ;  sent  to  Westminster  School,  but 
soon  transferred  to  a  private  tutor ;  then  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  whera  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  finally  to  Lausanne,  whera 
he  ranounced  the  Catholic  faith,  without  embracing 
any  other,  and  became  a  confirmed  sceptic.  On  ratum- 
Ing  to  England,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  active 
life,  but  read  mnch,  and  prepared  himself  for  author- 
ship. In  1763  he  went  to  Italy;  and  while  sitting 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  that  city.  In  the  meantime,  he  Joined  M.  Deyvur- 
dun,  a  Swiss  scholar,  in  publishing  a  Journal  called 
M/moires  Littfrair^  de  la  Grand  Bretagne,  which  met 
with  no  success.  In  1770  he  began  his  celebrated  his- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fhll  of  the  Raman  Empire ;  the 
1st  vol.  of  which,  In  4to,  appeared  In  1776 ;  the  2d  and 
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8d  In  1781 ;  and  the  3  concluding  Tola,  in  1788.  Pre- 
Tious  tu  this  undertMliiiig,  G.  wh«  chosen  mf  uiber  of 
parliament  for  Liskeard:  Hud  when  hostilities  uoui- 
meuced  between  Kngland  and  France^  in  1778,  he 
was  emplojed  to  draw  up  the  manifesto  on  that  ooca> 
8ion«  after  which  he  was  made  CoromiBsiouer  of  the  BoHrd 
of  Trade,  but  lost  his  place  ou  the  change  of  adminis- 
tration in  1783.  lie  then  went  to  reside  at  Lnusauue, 
where  he  remained  till  the  French  Revolution  obliged 
him  to  retnrn  to  England;  and  i>.  in  17M.  G.*%  great 
history  abounds  with  proofs  of  immense  learning,  of  a 
mind  penetrating  and  sagacious,  and  uf  almost  unri- 
Talled  talents  fur  ridicule.  No  other  proof  of  the  sub- 
stantial trustworthiness  of  the  **  Decline  and  Fail "  is 
needed  than  the  fact,  perhaps  unpHralleled,  that,  not> 
withstanding  the  very  great  ndvance  made  in  historical 
studies  and  criticism  during  the  present  century,  it  still 
holds  its  place  as  thf.  history  uf  the  period  it  embraces. 

Oib'-boOIB,  n.    {Naut.)    Same  as  J  id-boom,  9.  r. 

Gibbose't  a.  [Fr.  gibbtux ;  Liit.  gibbosus,  from  gibbus^ 
a  hunch  or  hump;  Or.  kuphog,  beut;  Heb.  galt^  con- 
rex.]    Hump-backed;  humped. 

—A  term  applied  to  a  surface  which  presents  one  or  more 
large  elevations. 

Sib°lHMlte,n.  (Min.)  Native  hydrate  of  alumina.  It 
occurs  in  small  stalactitic  snape^,  or  nuunraillary  and 
incmsting.  Color,  white,  grayish,  xreenish,  or  reddish- 
white.  A  strong  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  upon. 
(hmp.  alumina  O^-CL  water  34*4.  Occurs  at  Richmond 
and  Lenox,  Mass.    Sp.  gr.  2  3-2  4. 

Glbbos'ltjr,  n.  [Fr.  gHAtntiU.]  Protuberance  ;  a 
round  or  swelling  prominence ;  convexity. 

Slb'boaa,  a.  [IjAt. gibbut.  SeeOisBOSK.]  Swelling; 
protuberant. — {Atiron.)  The  swelling  or  convex  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon  when  more  than  half  foil  or  en- 
lightened. In  the  telescope,  the  planets  Hercary, 
Venus,  and  Mars  exhibit  a  similar  appearance. 

Olb'bonaly,  (uiv.    In  a  gibbons  or  protuberant  form. 

Glb'boaaDeiw,  n.    Same  as  Qibdositt,  a.  v. 

Glbb*a  Cross  Roads,  in  Tennessee^  a  P.O.  of  Macon  co. 

Sibbs'Tille,  in  fTtscofUtn,  a  post-village  of  Sheboy- 
gan CO. 

Gibe,  iflbe,)  V.  n.  [A.S.  gabban  ;  Icel.  gcMta.  See  Jab- 
ber.] To  make  a  wry  mouth  or  face;  to  jeer:  to  de- 
ride; to  delude;  to  rail;  to  utter  taunting,  sarcastic 
words ;  to  flout ;  to  fleer;  to  scofl*;  tu  sneer. 

"  When  jon  pcrtlj  rmlse  joor  soout, 
Flter  and  gib*  aod  laogh  sad  ttouk"  —  Swift. 

— v.a.  To  reproach  with  contemptuous  words;  to  de- 
ride; to  scoff*  at ;  to  treat  with  sarcastic  reflections;  to 
taunt;  to  ridicule;  to  jeer;  to  mock. 

"  Too  did  gib*  mj  mlMive  oat  of  aodleaos."  —  8kak». 

~-n.  An  expression  of  censure  mingled  with  contempt; 
a  word  of  sarcastic  scorn;  a  scoff;  a  taunt;  a  jeer;  a 
sneer ;  a  reproach. 

Sib'eall.  (Script.)  The  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  the 
scene  of  Jonathan's  romantic  exploit  against  the  Philis- 
tines, altont  6  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Jerusalem. 

Oib'eon.  {Script.)  A  considerable  city  of  the  Hivites, 
afterwards  a  Lexitiaxl  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
It  lay  on  an  eminence,  6  ui.  N.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Geba 
and  Oibeah. 

Glb'er,  n.    One  who  mocks,  scoffif,  jeers,  or  derides. 

01b'esoil¥llle,  in  0>iio,  a  post-ufflce  of  Ilockinc  co. 

Slb'insrlyy  o^''*-  With  censorious,  sarcastic,  and  con- 
temptuous uxpreKsions;  scornfully. 

GIblet,  a.     Made  of  giblets ;  m,  a  gibUt  pie. 

Giblets,  n.  pi.  [Goth.  giMa ;  Cliald.  caph^  a  wing.] 
Tliuse  piirts  of  poultry  usually  excluded  in  roasting, 
as  the  heail,  feet,  pinions,  heart,  gizzard,  liver,  kc. 

Gibraltar,  {jib-rawl'tr,)  a  strongly  fortified  sea-port 
belonging  to  Great  BriUin,  in  the  S.  part  of  Spain,  adjoin- 
ing the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  connecting  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives  name;  61  m.  S.E. 
of  Cadiz,  93  S.  by  E.  of  Seville,  and  312  m.  S  S.W.  of  Mad- 
rid; Lat.  86°  y  30"  N.,  Lon.  50°  21'  li"  W.  Arm,  1% 
sq.  m.  The  fortress  standi  un  tlin  \V.  side  of  a  moun- 
tainous promontory  or  rock  (the  Mom  Calp^.  of  the  an- 
cients), projecting  into  the  S(.>a  8.  abt.  3  m.,  being  from  ]/^ 
to  ^  m.  in  breadth.  Itx  N.  side,  fronting  tlie  luw,  nnmiw 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland,  is  per- 
pendicular, and  wholly  InacceMible  ;  the  E.and  S.  sides 
are  steep  and  rugged,  and  extremely  difficult  of  acceiis, 
so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon,  even  Ir  they  were  not 
fortified,  next  to  impositibie ;  so  that  it  is  only  on  the 
W.  side,  fronting  the  bav,  where  the  rock  declines  to 
the  sen,  and  the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  bo  attacked 
with  the  faintest  prospects  of  succecM.  Here,  however, 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications  is  such  that  the  for- 
tress seems  impregnable,  even  though  attacked  by  an 
enemy  having  command  of  the  sea.  The  principul  bat- 
teries ure  all  casemated,  and  traverses  are  conntrncted 
to  prevent  the  mischief  that  might  ensue  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  shells.  Vast  galleries  have  been  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy  artillery ; 
and  communications  have  been  established  between  the 
different  batteries  by  pasHJigoji  cut  in  the  rock,  to  pro- 
tect the  garrison  from  the  enemy's  fire.  In  fact,  the 
whole  rock  in  lined  with  the  most  formidable  batteries, 
from  the  sea  to  the  summit,  and  from  the  land-gate  to 
Europa  Point;  so  that  if  properiy  victualled  and  gar- 
risoned, G.  may  be  said  to  Ikj  imnreunaMe.  The  town, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rook  on  its  N.W,  nide,  has  a  principal 
street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  well-built,  paved,  and  llghte<l. 
The  principal  buildingu  are  the  governor's  house,  admi- 
ralty, naval  honpital,  victualling  office,  and  barracks. 
As  a  commercial  station,  O.  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  theadvanbige  which  its  possession  confers  on 
Great  Britain,  thouKh  wholly  of  a  political  character,  is 
most  important    It  is,  aa  it  were,  the  key  of  the  Medi- 


terranean ;  and  while  its  occnpation  gives  the  means  1 
of  effectually  annoying  enemies  in  war,  it  affords  equal 
facilities  for  the  protection  of  British  commerce  ainll 
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shippiuff.  P&p.  (1896)  2r»,16<).— 1/W.  C,  the  OtJpe  of 
the  Greeks  formed,  with  Abylaon  the  African  coast,  the 
*•  Pillars  of  Hercules.**  Its  name  was  changed  to  Oibel 
T^frt/,  or  mountain  of  Tarlf,  at  the  l»eginning  of  the 
Sth  cent.,  when  Tarif  Ebn  Zarca  landed  vdth  a  large 
army  to  conquer  Spain,  and  erected  a  strong  fortress  <in 
the  mountain  side.  During  the  Moorish  occupation  of 
Spain,  it  increased  in  importance,  but  was  at  length 
taken  bv  Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile,  In  the  14th  cent. 
It  was,  however,  soon  recaptured,  and  did  not  become 
the  appanage  of  Spain  till  1462.  Its  further  history  till 
its  conquest  by  the  English,  in  1704,  is  unimportant. 
During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets,  under  Sir  Geo.  Rooke  and  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  attacked  O.,  which  surrendered 
after  a  short  resistance.  The  Spaniards,  during  the  9 
Tears  following,  vainly  endeavored  to  recover  it;  and, 
in  1713,  its  possession  was  secured  to  the  English  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  In  1727  the  Spaniards  blockaded  it 
for  several  months  without  success.  The  most  memo- 
rable, however,  of  the  sieges  of  G.  Is  the  last,  begun  in 
1779,  and  terminated  In  1783,  when  it  successfully  re- 
sisted the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets. 

&.,  (Bat  op.)  This  inlet  of  the  sea  is  formed  by  the 
headland  of  Cabrita  and  Europa  Point,  4  m.  distant  from 
each  other,  and  is  spacious  and  well  adapted  for  ship- 
ping, being  protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous 
winds ;  the  extreme  depth  within  the  bay  is  110  fathoms. 
To  increase  the  security  of  the  harbor,  two  moles  have 
been  constructed,  which  respectively  extend  1,100  and 
700  ft.  into  the  bay.  The  Spanish  town  and  port  of 
Algesiras  lie  on  its  W.  side. 

(;., (Si  RAIT8 OP,)  (anciently  iheStraUtofHeraiUi.)  The 
straits  connecting  the  Mediterranean  bea  with  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  extend  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Cape  Ceuta, 
on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  Cape  Trafalgar  to 
Buropa  Point  on  the  S.W.  seaboard  of  Spain.  They  nar- 
row towards  the  E.,  their  width  between  Euro|ia  Point 
and  Cape  Ceuta  being  only  16  m.,  while  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity it  is  24  m.  Length,  £.  to  W.,  about  86  m. 
Through  these  straits  a  constant  current  runs  so  strongly 
from  the  Atlantic  that  sailing-vessels  bound  westward 
can  pass  them  only  by  the  aid  of  a  Levanter^  or  strong 
breeze  from  the  K.  It  is  believed  that  the  waters  ol  the 
Mediterranean  flud  an  outlet  here  by  means  of  an  under- 
current. 

Glbral'tar,  in  Micfiigan,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
on  Detroit  River,  about  22  m.  below  Detroit. 

GIbral'tar,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Door  co.,  on 
Ijake  Michigan,  about  65  miles  north-east  of  Green 
Bay. 

GIbral'tar-stODe,  n.  (Min.)  A  beautiful  variety  of 
stalagmite  trom  Gibndtar  Rock.  It  is  cut  into  small 
fancy  articles. 

Glb'son,  Richard,  called  the  Dwarf,  an  English  painter, 
who  studied  under  De  Cleyn,  became  page  to  Charles 
I.,  and  married  a  dwarf  named  Anna  Shepherd,  at  which 
wedding  the  king  gave  away  the  bride.  Bride  and 
bridegroom  measured  each  aliout  3  ft.  10  inches.  They 
had  9  children,  all  of  ordinary  stature,  and  while  the 
husband  died  in  his  75th  year,  the  wife  lived  to  be  89, 
and  died  in  1709. 

Glb'son,  John,  R.  A.,  a  distinguished  English  sculptor, 
B.  1791.  His  early  years  were  passed  in  a  stone-mason's 
shop  at  Liverpool,  until  Mr.  Roscoe  (the  historian  of  Loo 
X.,  Ac),  discovering  G.*»  remarkableaptitude  for  art,  sent 
him  to  Itonie  to  study  under  Canova.  In  that  city  he 
passed  nearly  the  whole  of  hi«  after-life,  becoming  a  pu- 
pil of  Thorwaldsen  after  the  death  of  his  flrst  great  mas- 
ter. G.  ureatly  excelled  in  portrait  statuary,  and  by  the 
study  of  the  antique  rose  to  ideal  purity,  and  a  thoroufch 
realization  in  the  grace  of  form.  His  chief  works  are 
Mart  ami  Cupid,  now  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Chats- 
wi»rth  Collection  ;  Ptychf  bontf  by  the  Z^phyrs^  executed 
for  Sir  Geo.  Beaumont;  The.  Wounded  Amazon  (in  the 
Grosvenor Gallery);  and  the  famous  Tinted  TVntM,  which 
appeared  in  the  Ix>n<lon  Great  Exhibition  of  1802. 
.\niong  his  portrait-statues,  those  of  Huskisson  and  Peel, 
George  Stephenson  (the  engineer),  and  Queen  Victoria, 
are  his  flne*>t  productions,  (y.'s  graml  innovation  of 
tinting  his  figures  —  which  he  defended  by  a  reference 


to  Greek  precedents— excited  much  oontrorer^  and 
cannot  be  said  to  have  L«eu  generally  soccessfnl  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  ptiblic  taste.    Died  in  1866. 

GIlrsOD,  in  Georgia^  a  pOKt-vUlage,  cap.  d Gl«soock  co. 
about  48  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Auinista. 

Glb'son,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  county,  Iwrdering  on  Illi- 
nois :  orsa,  about  49U  sq.  m.  River*.  W^abash,  White  and 
Patoka  rivers,  ^ar/ace,  undulating;  toil,  fertile.  Jfia. 
Coal.     OiD.  Princeton.     Pbp.  (1897)  about  3U,2U0. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Glb'son,  in  New  York,  a  puat-village  of  Stenben  ox, 
about  2(10  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Albany. 

Glb'son,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  township  of  Mercer  ocx. 

—A  village  of  Pike  co. 

Glb'son,  in  Pemuflvama,  a  flourishing  township  of 
Camen>n  co. 

— A  poet-borough  of  Susquehanna  co.,  about  16  m.  E.SX 
of  Montrose.    Pop.  (1897)  abtiut  1,240. 

Glb'son,  in  Tntnetaee,  a  W.  couufy ;  orso,  about  615  sq. 
m.  Riven.  Rutherfonl's  fork  i>f  Obion  river,  and  the  X. 
and  middle  forks  of  Forked  Deer  river.  Sitrfac*^  diver- 
sified; toil,  fertile.     Cap.  Trenton.    Pop.  (iMai)  HSj^. 

Glb'son,  in  Wi$conaiti,  a  township  of  Manitttvvoc  co. 

Glb'son,  in  /a<ftaNa,  a  ]Kist-offlce  of  Lake  cu. 

Glb'son,  in  Ohio,  a  {Mtst-office  i»f  Guerutiey  co. 

Glb'son  Vitj^  in  lUim'H*.  a  i^ict-town  of  Ford  001,34 
m.  E.  of  Bbximingtou.    Pint  ( 1K9())  \j*ai. 

Glb'SOn^S  Station,  in  VirgiHia,  a  | >ust -office of  Lseeo. 

Glb'son vlll«,  in  Qaifomiii,  a  poet-Tillage  of  Siem 
CO.,  abt.  28  ni.  N.  of  Downieville. 

Gibsonvllle,  in  A.  CartJtna,  a  post-viUage  of  Guil- 
ford CO.,  abt.  15  m.  S.S.W.  of  Green  borough. 

Gibsonvllle,  in  Aeio  York,  a  post-village  of  Living- 
ston CO.,  about  235  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Glb'-stafT,  n.  A  long  stafi*  to  gauge  water,  or  nsed  to 
shove  oflT  a  boat. 

GId'dlly,  adr.  In  a  giddy  manner;  with  the  h^ 
seeming  to  turn  or  reel.  —  Inconstantly ;  unsteadily; 
heedlessly. 

GId'dlness,  n.  State  of  being  giddy ;  dizxinecs ;  %-e- 
tigo ;  a  swimming  of  the  he^id. 

"  Begin  with  g(ddineaa,  and  end  ta  pain."  —  Temn^ 

— Inconstancy  ;  unsteadiness  of  mind  or  manner;  volatil- 
ity; changeableuess ;  nnstability;  wantonness;  levity; 
lightness  of  disposition. 
"  Thoo  d«s«  repeat  them  vanitlss  and  giddintmm."  —  Dmuu. 

GId'djr.  a.    [A.  8.  gidig ;  Gael,  godaeh,  proUbly  allied 

to  Hind,  bekhood,  intoxicated.  Etymol.  unknown.]  Ter- 

tiginous ;  reeling :  dizzy :  whirling ;  having  in  the  head 

«  sensation  as  of  a  circular  motion  or  swimming. 

**  B7  giddg beads  and  ataMrinf  legs Itetrayd."  —  fMa. 

—That  which  induces  giddiness  ;  as,  a  giddy  height. 
"  Ths  giddg  prseiplot,  and  the  dang'roiu  flood.**  —  Prirnr. 

— Whirling ;  gyratory ;  running  round  with  celerity ;  ro- 
tatory. 

••  Tbc  giddt  8M>Uon  of  tbs  whlrliag  mill."  —  Fep*. 

— Inconstant ;  changeable ;  unstable ;  fickle;  as,  the  *^ gid- 
dy Tulgar."  —  Dryd^n. 
"  Oar  faneles  ars  mora  giMg  and  inflm  than  woawa's  ara'Aoli. 

— Heedless;   careless:  fkx>licsome;  elated  to  thouxhtlfSi- 

ness ;  rendered  wild  by  excitement  or  J03-;  as,  k giddy  ^ 

"  Tooag  headi  are  giddg."  —  Cewper. 

— r.  n.    To  reel ;  to  turn  quickly. 

"  Oar  ooarae  oooatraia  to  giddg  roand."  —  Ch^fman. 

— V.  a.  To  render  dizzy  or  vertiginous ;  to  make  unstesdj'. 

GId'dy-bead,  «i.    A  heedless,  thoughtless  penon. 

GId'iljr-headed,  GId'dy-bralned,  a.    Careksg; 

heedless ;  thoughtless ;  unsteady ;  volatile ;  incautioas. 

•*  Oar  giddg-headed  aatle  .voath  will  wear."  —  Dem»*. 

GId'eon,  a  fNmous  Judge  of  Israel,  b.  c.  1249  to  1209. 

Gl^n,  (Mhirun*,)  (anc.  GianuM,)  a  town  of  France,  dept 
of  Loiret,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Loire,  37  m.  8.E.  of  OrinM. 
Mant^f.  Earthen^  are,  serge,  and  leather.  G.  has  a  bstid- 
some  stone  bridge  across  the  Loire.  Here,  in  1410.  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  young  Duke  d'Orleans,  with  tb« 
dukes  of  Berry,  BourUm,  and  Brittany,  against  John  the 
Fearless.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  avenge  the  assassinstion 
of  his  father,  Ixmis  I. 

Gl«n|r«n«  (jgieng'en,)  a  town  of  WUrtemberg,  on  tbe 
Bronx,  22  m.  S.S.K.  of  Ellwangen.  Mant^f.  Linens,  wool- 
len goods,  and  cutlery.  I\m  2.500.  In  the  ndgblrar 
hood  of  G.  are  the  Baths  ol  Wildhad. 

Gler-eairle,  (jer'igl,)  n.  [Ger.  geifr, a ynltnre;  L. LsL 
giro,  Gr.  hiedax.  a  hawk  or  falcon,  an  ea^e.J  Tb* 
mlture-eiigle ;  a  bird  of  the  eagle  kind.  —  Lev.  xi.  IS. 

Gle'seeklte,!!.  (Min.)  Ahydrated  siUcateofalamiu 
and  potash  from  Greenland.  It  occurs  in  hexagooal 
prisms  of  a  grayish-green  or  brownish  color,  i^ffr. 
2-78-2-85. 

Glessen,  (jjeafm.)  a  town  of  Germany,  cap,  prov.  Upp« 
Hesse,  on  the  Lahn.  47  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Darmstadt,  sod 
49  m.  E.N.E.  of  Coblentz.  G.  hiis  a  castle,  town-hall, 
observatory,  and  university ;  which  latter  has,  under 
Baron  Lieblg,  become  famous  as  a  school  of  oi^aak 
chemistry,  and  is  attended  by  many  students  from  tb€ 
U.  SUtes,  ns  well  as  from  all  parts  of  Enrope.  G.  wn 
formerly  fortified,  but  the  wall  snrrounding  it  has  bees 
converted  into  a  promenade.  Manuf.  Woollen  goul^ 
leather,  tobacco,  Ac. 

Glf,co»u.  [AS.  SeelF.1  If.  (Old  form  of  i/.  ItequenUj 
found  in  the  early  English  writers.) 

Glflr'-araflT,  n.  Reciprocal  accommodation:— sa  old 
EnKlish  phrase  reensciuted  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

GlflTord,  (ji/'/ord.)  a  village  of  Scotland,  4  m.  fros 
Haddington ;  /jop.  fiOO.  The  celebrated  refonner,  Johi 
Knox,  q.  v.,  was  b.  here  in  1505. 

GIf 'iy«  n.    Same  as  Jifft,  q.  r. 

Gift.  n.      [A.  S.,  0.  Ger.,  and   loel.     The  0.  Oer.  ii 


GILB 


GILD 


GiLL 
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8m  eiTs.]  AnythiDK  ooaferred,  glTen,  or  bestowed ;  a 
preaent ;  a  dooHtiun ;  a  grant ;  an  nonorarinm ;  a  boon ; 
an  offering ;  a  gratuity;  a  reward ;  a  bribe ;  —  sometimes 
iu  a  bad  sensa,  as  any  thing  giren  to  oormpt  the  Jodg- 
ment. 

**  Tme  loT«  •*  tb*  gift  which  Ood  hM  kItmi 
To  muk  AloiM  beoeMh  the  b«eT«ii."— JMt. 

—Act  of  gtring,  conferring,  or  bestowing. 

••  AU  thlata  UiiM  by  gift."  —  JTBton. 

^^ome  qoality  conferred  by  the  Author  of  oar  nature; 
«Ddowment;  talent;  faculty;  qualification. 
"  Oh.  ItaUa  I  thoa  «h«  haat  th«  fkUl  ^of  bMOtj."  —  Bgron. 

—The  right  or  power  of  conferring,  giving,  or  bestowing. 
{Law.)  A  conreyance  which  passes  either  lands  or 
goods;  but  when  restricted  to  immovable  property,  it 
lifoifles  in  its  proper  sense  the  creation  of  an  estate- 
tJt  A  gift  of  personal  property  differs  from  a  grant  in 
being  wholly  gratuitous  and  without  consideration. 

—9.  a.   To  endow  with  any  power,  endowment,  or  faculty ; 
as,  he  is  gifted  with  eloquence. 

€>lf)l'««lnea««  n.    Stato  or  quality  of  baing  gifted,  or  of 
pooseasing  gifts. 

€>i|r,  {jig.)  n.    [Fr.  gigut^  a  jig;  It.  giga^  a  stringed  mu- 
sical instrument.]    A  fiddle,  (o.  or  E.^ 


€}lv,  r.  a.  To  fish  with  a  gig  or  fish-gig. 
"'f*  »»•   [It-  in^<»»  •  lively  dance;  Oer. 

.  Lat.  aiga  ;  L.  Sax.  j  '    ' 

hiriigfg;  a  teetotum. 


L.Ut. 


gfig*^  a  rioltn 
Sax.  gigid  ;  Fr.  gigw^  a  Jig.]    A  top  or 


"  PUjrthlaffS  as  (ops,  glg»,  batUsdores.**  —  lodfcs. 

—A  light  carriage  having  one  pair  of  wheels,  drawn  by 
one  burse. 
" Sir.  hU  ambitloB  is  to drirs  his  own  gig.""-  Th0od.  Book. 

—A  playful  person  ;  a  wanton ;  a  giglot. — (Mach.)  A  cylin- 
der with  rutary  action  for  teazling  woollen  cloth.  —  A 
liarpfion.  —  See  FiSH-oiO. 

(.Xaut.)    A  long,  light  boat  belonging  to  a  ship;  as, 
tb«  captain's  gig. 

lilC«iiC«ian,  Cji-gan-t^aiO  a.  [Lat.  giganieut.  See 
OuxT.j  Like  a  giant;  gigantic;  mighty;  extnturdina- 
lily  large. 

€>iff»Mt««qae,  U^-gan-U$k*,)  a.  [Fr.]  Of  colossal 
•iae;  beflttTng  a  giant;  as,  '* mock-heroic  giffonUtque." 

Tmnyton. 

€2lnB'tle«  a.     [Lat  giganlicua — gigas.    See  Qiant.] 
Like  a  giant ;  of  nxiraordinary  site ;  very  large ;  colos- 
sal ;  excessive ;  huge ;  prodigious. 
**  Ths  SM  of  fforeaiss  be  Jottlj  sesmt, 
Bj  his  broad  sbouldsr*  and  gigotUie  limbs.**— 2>nrtfsa. 

—Enormous:  vast;  immense;  tw^gifjantie  wickedness. 

OiffAM'ilCAlljr,  udr.  In  a  gigantic  or  uiigtity  manner. 

OlMD'ftlclde,  n.  [Lat.  giguntity  giant,  and  oecfere,  to 
kill.]   The  art  of  slaying  a  tciant. 

dlmji'tollte*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  Fahlu- 
Dite  in  cumptMition,  7.  v.  It  occurs  at  Tamiuelia,  Fin- 
land, in  large  6-  and  li-sided crystals  of  waxy  lustre,  and 
Rrefninh  t«>  dark  steel-gray  color.    8p.  gr.  •i•86-:^87. 

€>l||»iitol'onr«  a.  iGr^i^atocand^gpof, treatise.]  A 
dncriptioii  aifgiiiiits;  a  treatise  on  giants. 

<}inat«ai'ibclkjr,  n.  [Gr.  giaantntitaehia.]  A  war 
or  giants :  especially  the  mythological  war  of  the 
Kianu  against  heaven. 

^Utvei*  n.    See  GiooT. 

^'nlOy  igig'l,)  »•  [A.S.  g*^fgU  »  laugh.  See  the  rerb.] 
A  kind  of  laugh,  with  short,  spasmodic  catches  of  the 
breath. 

"  Saawthing  bstweea  a  gtggU  and  a  sqosal."  —  Dmwim. 

^'Cirle*  «•  a.  [Dtxt.giehgdenyginnfktn^ta  t\it»T.']  Tt 
Uoxn  with  short  catches  of  the  brenth  or  voice;  to 
Liuch  in  a  silly,  puerile  manner ;  as,  a  giggling  girl. 

^lK%l«r«  *••    One  who  giggles  or  tittors. 

4»lKfrlcswlek,  a  town  and  parish  of  the  W.  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  £ugUnd,  1  m.  W.N.W.  of  Settle;  pop. 

€2l|('ll^llo9,  p.  a.  Laughing  sillily  or  with  short  catohes ; 

tittehiiK. 

— ».  The  act  of  laughing  with  short  catches ;  a  tittering. 

«l|rl«t,eifrlot,a.  Olddy;  light;  inconstant;  wanton. 
"  Oh,  gigttt  roftane."  —  Skate. 

«i<llo,  (jeeTgo.)  [Ut.  Igdium.]  An  Island  In  the 
M^iterranean,  on  the  Tuscan  const,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Ar- 
xv-ntaro ;  5  m.  in  ieucth :  pr^.  2,200. 

Olffol,  (tMgOy)  n.  [Fr.,  a  leg  of  mutton,  from  0.  Fr. 
gigitt,  the  thi^ ;  L.  Lat.  itchittm.  from  Gr.  igchioHy  the 
bip-joint;  allied  to  isehuM^  strfngth.)  The  thigh  of  a 
•berp ;  a  part  of  one  of  the  hind-quartors  separated  from 
tbf  flank  at  the  hip-Joint. 
( fhoirrv.)  A  leg  of  mutton. 

Gilioii.  [Heb.,  Valley  of  Grace.]  One  of  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise,  by  most  comineutators  believed  to  l>e  the 
Araxes,  (Gm.  ii.  IS.) 

—A  fountain  00  the  W.  of  Jerusalem,  beside  which  king 
Solomon  was  am.inted,  (l  Kingt  I.  33.)  Hexeklah  covered 
It,  and  brought  the  waters  into  the  city  by  a  subterra- 
neous conduit,  (J  r^rr>n.  xxxil.  2.)  The  po..l  still  exists. 
Av  ft  long,  aoo  wide,  30  deep.  8i»me  years  ago,  in  dig- 
riug,  the  stone  conduit  of  llezekiah  was  unearthed,  30 
fM*!  under  ground,  partly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
monlng  E.  and  W. 

Clljon,  (A^-AoaXja  tnH^n  of  Spain,  In  the  AstnrlMs.  IS  m. 
NA.«.  of  Oviwio:  Ut  440  66'  N.,  Lon.  &«>  41'  W. 
Jfaaa/.  Linen  fabrics,  stone-ware,  and  hats.    It  has  also 

^^nsiderable  trade  in  fruit  and  nuts.     Pbp.  7.000. 

©I  la  City,  In  Arizona  TVrrifory,  a  village  of  Tuma  co., 

0.1  the  OilH  River,  abt  24  ni.  K.  of  Arixona  City. 
«ll  berl,  Joex,  a.».\.,  an  English  historical  and  gmre 
Pjdnter,  a.  1817.  Among  his  finest  works  are  Don 
V^egiring  advice  to  Stneho  Pansa;  The  Education 
0/  Ca  Bia% ;  Othello  bffart  the  S^naU ;  Charge  of  Cheo- 
'w  at  Aose^ ;  Rubens  and  l^niert ;  The  Studio  of 
^•^drrandt;  WoUey  and  Buckingham,  ^tc 


OlllMrt,  in  Iowa,  a  poetofBceof  Scott  co. 

Ollbert  Islanito,  a  group  on  the  &W.  coast  of  the 
archipeUHEO  of  Tierra  del  Fu^^,  with  a  good  harbor  in 
Doris  Gove. — Another  cluster  of  the  same  name,  com- 
prising 15  coral  islands,  fonns  part  of  the  Mulgrave 
Archipelago  in  the  Pacific,  between  Lat  1^  S.  and  2° 
SO'  N.,  and  Lon.  172°  and  1740  80^  £.,  and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  60,000.  The  two  largest  are  known  as  Drum- 
mrmd't  ItU  and  A'noz's  lite ;  the  former  is  30  in.  long,  by 
rather  more  than  ^  m.  broad ;  the  latter  20  m.  long. 
The  inhabitants  resemble  the  Malays  in  appearance, 
and  are  divided  Into  three  classes —cAif/s,  landholders, 
and  siape«.  The  chief,  almost  the  only,  cultivated  pro- 
ducts are  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  pandanus. 

Olfberflte.  n.  {Min.)  A  white  silky  mineral  from 
Stonagwyn,  Cornwall.  Sto.gr.'2id6.  O7/11  p.  Silica  45-15, 
alumina  40-11,  oxide  of  iron  2*43,  magnesia  1*90,  lime 
4*17,  water  4-25. 

Gll'berteboroiur^*  ^^  -^^-y  ^  ^•^-  ^^  Limestone  co. 

Cil]l»ert'a  BUUs,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Oswego  co. 

Gll'bert**  Station,  In  Mo.,  a  vill.  of  Lawnmce  co. 

Gii'bertaville,  in  Srto  York,  a  post-vilUge  of  Otsego 
CO.,  about  95  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Oirbertavliie,  in  loioa,  a  P.  0.  of  Black  Hawk  co. 

GlI'bertSTllte,  in  /Vaasytrtmia,  a  poet-office  of  Mont- 
gomery CO. 

eirbertSTllle,  in  Mass.,  a  P.  O.  of  Worcester  00. 

Gii'boa.  [Heb.,  bubbling  fountaiuj  The  name  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  a  range  of  bills,  between  fiUO 
and  600  ft.  high,  overhanging  the  city  of  Jezreel,  on  the 
•astom  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdra*-lon.  It  is  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  king  Saul  and 
his  three  sous. 

Girboa,  iu  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Schoharie  co.,  on  Schoharie  river,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1.920. 

Gll'boa,  iu  Ohio,  a  |iost-village  of  Putnam  co.,  on  the 


Bbuichard  river,  about  95  m.  N. W.  of  Columbuai 

GU'Immu  in  Vvyinia,  a  village  of  Louisa  co. 

GlI'ebriAt,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mtrosroo.,on< 
the  C  B.  A  Q.  B.a 

Gild,  V.  a.  limp,  ana  op.  otLnxD  or  oilt.]  [A.  8.  gyldan, 
from  gold,  to  cover  with  gold.]  To  overspread  with  a 
thin  covering  of  gold;  to  cover  with  gold  in  leaf  or 
powder. 

••  To  fiU  roflMd  gold ;  to  palat  the  lily.**— Sftofts. 

— ^To  cover  with  any  yellow  matter. 

*'  The  stale  of  horses  aad  the  gOdsd  paddle."— 5ft«te. 

— ^To  adorn  with  lustre ;  to  render  bright ;  to  illuminate. 
A  sapsrHeial  Uiioc  that  ool/  gOdt  the  apprsbeosioa."- AalA. 

—To  give  a  fair  and  agreeable  external  appearance  to. 
"  To  gild  a  lis  with  happj  tenas."— Abate. 

Gil'daa,  (St.,)  sumamed  tkM  Wist,  b.  a.  d.  616,  In  Britain. 
He  preached  iu  England  and  Ireland,  and  passed  over  to 
France,  where  he  established  the  monastery  of  Ruys, 
near  Vauuee.  D.  either  at  Ruys,  or  at  Glastonbury, 
Kugland,  in  665. 

Gild'ed,  p.  a.   Overlaid  with  leaf  or  a  thin  coating  of 

Sid;  illuminated. 
d'«r,  n.  One  whose  trade  at  profession  is  to  overlay 
things  with  gold. 

— Same  as  GuiLDCE,  q.  v. 

Glld'lnir,  n.  {Arts  and  Mannf.)  The  art  of  applying 
a  thin  coating  of  gold  to  the  surmce  of  bodies  by  either 
chemical  or  mechanical  means.  The  l>eauty  and  dura- 
bility of  gold  render  it  the  most  raluable  of  all  tiie 
metals  for  ornament  Its  great  malleability  enables  us 
to  cover  a  large  surfkce  of  other  material  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  it  by  mechanical  inesus;  and  by  the 
aid  of  chemical  agents  it  can  be  still  more  miuutely 
divided  and  distributed  over  the  surfkce  of  the  body  to 
be  gilded.  The  process  of  wuter-giUUng  is  not  now 
much  used.  By  this  means,  silver,  after  being  perfectly 
cleaned,  is  gilded  by  rubbing  it  over  with  a  solution  of 

EL»ld  in  mercury,  or  asM^asa  of  gold.  The  article  is  then 
cnted  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  by  which  the  mercury 
is  driven  off  and  the  gold  left  adhering  to  the  surface. 
Copper  and  brass  are  gilded  by  this  process,  by  cleaning 
and  rubbing  the  surface  with  nitrate  of  mercury,  by 
which  it  is  amalgamated  and  enabled  to  retain  the  gold 
amalgHm  when  applied.  It  is  then  heated  as  before  and 
burnished.  The  fumes  of  mercnry  driven  ofT  in  the 
heating  renders  this  mode  of  gilding  very  unhealthv. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  used  for  gilding  metals  that  do 
not  form  an  amalgam  with  mercury.  Buttons  and  some 
kinds  of  Jewelry  are  gilded  by  It;  the  quantity  of  gold 
required  l>eiog  so  small  that  a  gross  of  buttons  1  inch  in 
diameter  may  l>e  gildefl  on  both  sides  with  6  grains. 
Metils  may  be  gildc<l  by  immersing  them  iu  a  solution 
contiining  gold,  which,  whilH  it  olowly  uttncks  the  nietil, 
deposits  the  gold  in  its  place.  One  of  these  solutions  is 
made  by  dissolring  Vi  ox.  troy  of  g*>ld  in  2>^  ozs.  aqua 
rtgia,  heating  this  until  the  reddish  vapors  cease  to  be 
evolved,  diluting  with  Vy^  pts.  of  distilled  water,  adding 
1  lb.  of  bicarbonate  of  p«>tasli,  and  boiling  for  2  hours. 
The  article  is  dipped  in  the  hot  solution  and  agitated  in 
it  for  about  a  minute.  If  gold  l>e  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  nitric  a(*id,a 
mixture  of  chloride  of  gold  and  nitrate  of  gold  with 
some  ammonia  is  formed,  which  being  applied  to  silver 
blackens  It,  but  on  the  application  of  beat  becomes  a 
rich  gilding.  If  6  drachms  of  gold  be  dissolved  in  lOoss. 
of  aqua  r^gia,  with  1  drachm  of  copper,  and  clean  linen 
rags  molMtened  in  the  solution  and  then  burned  to  ashes, 
the  Hsbes  will  contain  finely  divided  gold;  which  may 
be  applied  to  copper,  brass,  and  silver,  by  rubbing  it 
over  them  with  a  cork  moistened  with  a  solution  of  salt 
in  water.  To  gild  articles  of  steel,  agitate  ether  or 
naphtha  with  a  solution  of  terchlorideof  sold,  and  decant 
the  light  liquid  floating  on  the  top.    It  is  applied  by 


I  of  a  earners-hair  pencil.  Porous  snbatances,  as 
silks,  ivory,  Ac,  may  be  gilded  by  wetting  tbeiii  a  lib  a 
solution  of  1  iMurt  of  terchloride  of  gold  to  4  or  5  » 
water,  and  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  a  current  ot 
hydrogen  gas.  For  gilding  metals  the  galvanic  process 
is  almost  universally  used.  (For  a  description  of  it,  ^ee 
ButCTKO-pi.ATlMa  AND  Giu>l!(G.)  For  gilding  wood,  plaster 
of  Paris,  Ac,  only  mechanical  means  are  used.  If  In- 
tended for  out-door  work,  the  gold-leaf  is  laid  on  by  the 
aid  of  gold  site,  i.  e.,  drying-oil  uilxed  with  calcined  red 
ochre;  If  for  picture  and  lookiinc-KlaM  fhuiies.  Ac,  a  sixe 
is  used  made  by  boiling  parchnient-clippings  to  a  Jelly 
and  mixing  with  fine  plaster  of  Paris  or  yellow  ochre. 
The  edges  of  books  are  gilde<1  by  brushing  them  over, 
while  on  the  binder's  press,  with  a  composition  of  4 
parts  of  Armenian  bole  (see  BoLB)  and  1  of  powdered 
sugar-cundy  mixed  with  white  of  egg;  when  this  coating 
is  nearly  dry  It  is  smoc»thed,  and  the  gold-leaf  applied 
and  burnished.  The  letters  and  figures  on  the  covers  of 
lKK>ks  are  put  on  by  first  dusting  the  surface  vrith  finely 
powdered  mastic :  the  iron  tool  by  which  the  figure  is 
made  is  then  heated  and  pressed  upon  a  piece  of  gold- 
leaf,  which  adheres  to  it ;  it  is  then  applied  to  the  cover 
with  pressure.  The  heated  iron  softens  the  mastic,  and 
the  gold  is  retained  in  the  impression.  In  earaiuftc  (?., 
which  is  applied  to  glass  and  porcelain,  finely  divided 
gold  is  first  obtained  fW»m  the  chloride,  by  precipitating 
with  protosulphate  of  iron  or  by  heating.  It  is  then 
ground  up  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth  and 
some  borax,  mixed  with  gum-water,  and  applied  with  a 
:amers-halr  brush.  The  article  is  then  heated  in  an 
oven  or  furnace ;  the  gum  bums  off,  and  the  borax  vit- 
rifying, cements  the  gold  to  the  surface.  A  double  sul- 
phide of  gold  and  potassium  is  also  used  for  the  same 
Surpose,  and  produces  the  color  known  as  Burgos  lustre. 
I'ead.  [Heb.,  the  hill  of  teatimony.]  A  district  of  Pal- 
estine K.  of  the  Jordan,  extending  8.  from  Mount  Uw- 
mon,  between  the  Jonhm  and  the  Arabian  desert.  Nu- 
merous references  are  made  in  the  Bible  to  the  stately 
oaks  and  herds  of  cattle  in  this  region,  which  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  the  country  fully  corroliorates.  (Oen. 
xxxi.  46,  xxxvii.  26;  Num.  xxxii.  1.)  The  name  O.  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  whole  country  E.  of  Jordan,  but 
the  region  strictly  called  O.  lay  S.  of  Bashan.  The  dis- 
trict now  called  Belka,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Pales- 
tine, was  psrt  of  O.  Mount  Gilead,  strictly  so  called, 
was,  without  doubt,  the  mountain  Jebel,  Jeliul.  or  Jelfid, 
the  foot  of  which  is  altout  6  m.  S.  of  Jabbok.  The 
mountain  extends  K.  and  W.  for  abt  10  m.  On  it  is  the 
ruined  town  of  Jelad.  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  Gilead,  called  also,  in  Scripture,  RNmoth-Gllead. 

Gll'ead,  in  0>im«c(tcti/,  a  post-office  of  Tolland  co. 

Gll'ead,  in  Illinois,  a  post- village,  formerly  cap.  of  Cal- 
houn CO.,  abt  90  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Gil'efbd,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  abt.  8*2 
m.  N.  of^lndianapolls. 

GU'eibd,  in  Jfaias,  a  post-town  of  Oxford  00.,  80  m. 
N.N. W.  of  Portland.    P^.  { 1897)  about  380. 

Gil'eibd,  in  iticJugan,  a  post-township  of  Branch  00. 

GlFeibd,  in  JIfMsoari,  a  post- village  of  Lewis  co. 

Gll'ead,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-villue  of  Thayer  00. 

GU'ead,  in  OMo,  a  township  of  Morrow  00. 

—A  post-village  of  Wood  co.,  now  called  Grand  Rapidi, 
on  the  Maumee  river,  abonl  140  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 
Pbp.  (1897)  572. 

Giles  (i'Ves),  in  Teaaeawe,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala- 
bama ;  area,  about  CidO  sq.  m.  Riren.  Elk  river  and 
Richland  creek.  ^r/uo«,  diversified;  soO,  fertile.  Cap. 
Pulaski.    i\>f».  (1890)  34,957. 

Giles,. in  Virgifiia,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  W.  Virginia ; 
area,  about  446  sq.  m.  Riren.  Kanaw-ha  or  New  river, 
and  Wolf,  WalkerV,  and  Sinking  creeks.  Surface,  moun- 
tainous; soil,  iu  some  paits  fertile.  Prod.  Corn,  wheat, 
and  grass.     Cap.    Pearisburg.    Pop.  (1890)  9.090. 

Glle«  €oart-Hoa»e,  in  ViraUiia.    See  PEARlSBtTBS. 

GlITord,  or  Guiltoso,  iu  Michigan,  a  township  of  Tua- 
cola  CO. 

Girford,  or  GtriLroxn,  in  IftaacsoCa,  a  township  of 
Wabasha  00. 

GlITord,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  (containing 
GiiJ^>RU  ViLLAOE,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Belknap  co.) 
about  30  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Coucord.  Its  manufacturat 
are  Important 

Gll'aral.  [Heb.,  a  wheel.]  A  citv  near  the  Jordan,  where 
the  Israelites  passed  the  river  into  Caanan,  where  they 
were  circumcised  and  held  the  first  Passover  after  leav- 
ing the  desert  ( JbsAaa  iv.  19.).  Here  rested  the  taber^ 
nacle,  until  removed  to  Shiloh ;  here  Samuel  held  court 
as  Judge  of  Israel,  and  here  Saul  was  crowned.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  a  school  of  the 
prophets  was  eetablisbed  here  (2  Kings  Iv.  38),  yet  it 
afterwards  became  a  seat  of  heathen  worship,  {Amos  iv. 
4.)  Josephus  places  it  within  2  miles  of  Jericho,  but  no 
tnces  of  it  are  at  this  day  extant. 

Gll'Ub*  n.  iBot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  BtUmoniaeess. 
The  Tri-colored  GlUa,  G.  tricolor,  is  an  elegant  little  gar- 
den-plant, one  foot  high,  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  ite 
flowers,  which  are  numerous ;  limb  pale  lilac-blue  col- 
ored, with  purple  throat  and  yellow  tube. 

Gll]«  n.  [A.  S.  eiolon,  the  throat  ctiole,  the  Jaws :  Ger. 
krhle;  ImL  gula,  the  throat  fW)m  gluUre,  to  swallow.] 
{Physiol.)   One  of  the  BftAifCHUS,  q.  v. 

{Bot.)  The  UxmeUse  or  plates  that  occupy  the  loww 
suriace  of  the  mushroom,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  paral- 
lel plates,  bearing  naked  sporulee  over  their  entire  sur- 
face.   Called  also  hymmxum. 

—The  fiap  that  hangs  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl  or  bird. — 
The  fiesh  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  or  under  the 
chin. — A  pair  of  wheels  and  a  fhime  on  which  timber  is 
carried.  IJ> 

GUI,  (Jil,)  n.    [A.  S.  witgd;  L.  Lat  giUo,  allied  toKiC 
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fftnOoi^  a  mtlk-pail.]   A  inaMare  of  oapaelty  contalniag 
tUt*  Uh  ptiit  uf  a  pint. 
(Bot.)    The  GilI-over>the-gronDd,  or  Groond-iry.    8e« 

NiPKTA. 

~A  malt  liquor  impregnated  with  Oroand-iry, 
— [Contr.  ftom  OiUian^  the  ancient  method  of  writing  JuU- 
ana]  A  Tulgar  appellation  for  a  woman;  a  wanton;  a 
ll-flirt. 

"  laeh  Jmok  with  kia  OUL"—a«H 


m-i 


Gil],  H  aranll  lake  of  Ireland,  co.  Sligo,  Connanght,  abt 

•2  m.  S.K.  of  Sligo. 
GIII9  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Salliran  co^  on  the 

Illinoia  Une. 
GUI,  in   MaasaeltuifUtt  a    poet-township  of  Franklin 

CO. 

Gll'liUD,  in  Indima,  a  flonriahing  towaahip  of  Jasper 
ooonty. 

Glllc'nia*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genns  of  plants,  order  notac^K. 
0.  trifoliaia^  the  Indian  physic,  and  0.  ttipulaeta^  the 
Bowman's  root  or  American  ipecacuanha,  are  pretty 
herbs,  with  lobed,  discolored  leaves  and  white  flowers. 
They  are  natlres  of  the  U.  States,  and  are  used  medi- 
cinally. In  small  doses  they  are  tonic ;  in  large  doses, 
emetic. 

GUlettla'eeae,  n.pL  {BoL)  An  order  of  plants,  allhuice 
LUiales.  Diao.  A  calyx-like  involucre,  the  inner  bracu 
of  which  are  colored  and  petal-like. — They  consist  of 
small  herbaceous  bulbous  plants,  with  grase-Uke  leaves 
and  spathaceous  flowers.  There  are  but  two  genera,  — 
Oittiuia  and  Miertia^  containing  five  species,  all  natives 
of  Chill.    Their  properties  and  usee  are  unknown. 

Gllles'ple,  in  lUmoU,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin  00., 
alK>ut  2U  miles  N.E.  uf  Alton.    Pop.  (189U)  948. 

Gillespie,  in  TexM^  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  960 
sq.  m.  Bivm.  Pedernales  river,  Sandy  creek,  and  nu- 
merous smaller  streams.  Stu/ace,  diversified ;  soil,  fer- 
tile.   Gap.  Fredericksburg.    Pop.  (1890)  7,028. 

Gllles'plewille,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-offlce  of  Ross  co. 

Gllles,  St.,  an  old  town  of  France,  dept.  Gard,  12  miles 
SJS.E.  of  Beaucaire.  Its  territory  produces  a  strong  red 
wine,  which  is  exported.    Pop.  (1895)  6,2'i3. 

Glll'-fiap,  a.  {Ichtk.)  A  membrane  atttacbed  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  gill-lid,  inmiediately  closing  the 

fill-opening. 
ll'-fiirt,  N.    A  pert  or  wanton  girl.— See  Onx  and 

JiLL-FURT. 

GUIhall,  in  PnuuytMmia,  a  P.  0.  of  Allegheny  00. 

Gillie,  (ffr<y,)ii.  [A.  &  giolda,  a  cumpaniou:  Gael. 
ffiolkL,  a  boy. J  A  page;  an  attendant;  a  bodjr-servant 
as,  a  Highland  oilUc* 

Gllllmer,  the  last  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  De- 
scended from  Oensoric,  he  usurped  the  throne,  bUO,  driv- 
ing out  the  feeble  Hilderic  who  had  allied  liimself  with 
the  Romans.  Justinian  took  advantage  of  this  pretext 
to  send  against  him  an  army  under  Uelisarius,  who  con- 
quered 0>  at  the  battle  of  Fricameron  (634^  took  him 
prisoner,  and  seised  the  city  of  Carthage.  Justinian 
made  the  Vandalic  kiuKdom  a  prov.  of  his  empire,  but 
granted  O.  a  considerable  domain  in  GaUtia. 

GllliniT'liaai*  a  town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  2  miies 
frt)m  Chatham.    POp.  (1895)  19,634. 

Gll'llnirlte,  n.  {Mm.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  from 
Gillinge-Grube,  Sweden.    Color,  black ;  sp.  gr.  3-046. 

Gil'llsonwllle,  in  Sontk  OaroUna,  a  poat-village  of 
Hampton  co. 

Glllls,  (St.,)  (sftaTft.)  a  town  of  Belgium,  S.  Flanders, 
20  m.  from  Ghent;  pop.  4,000. 

Glll'-lld,  n.  The  covering  for  the  gills,  or  breathing 
apparatus  in  fish. 

GUljr-flower,  ijiVU,)  n.  [Fr.  ffiroJUe ;  Lat  earyo- 
jy/^yUum  ;  Gr.  AtirynpAyUon,  the  clove-tree.]  (Bot.)  A 
popular  English  name  for  some  of  the  cruciferous  plants, 
most  prised  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flow- 
ers, as  Wall-flower,  Stock.  Ac.  The  Clove-pink  also,  the 
wild  original  of  the  carnation,  is  called  CUtvt-giUyflnioer. 
The  name  O.  has  been  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  July- 
flnwfr;  but  in  Chaucer  it  appears  in  the  form  gilofrt; 
and  the  French  gim/Ue  indicates  the  true  derivation 
fVom  ffiroJU^  a  clove,  the  smell  of  the  Clove*{?.  being 
somewhat  like  that  of  cloves. 

Gll'man,  in  lUmoin,  a  city  of  Iroquob  00.,  81  miles  & 
by  W.  of  Chicftffo.    Pop.  (1890)  1,112. 

Girman,  in  New  York,  a  poet-village  of  Sullivan  co., 
on  P.  J.,  M.  A  N.  Y.  R.  R.,  5  miles  frum  Honticelio. 

Girmanton,  in  Nrw  Httmnrhirt,  a  post-town  of  Bel- 
knap CO.,  about  20  miies  N.N.E.  uf  Concord.  Pop.  (1890) 
1,211. 

Girmanton,  in  Wi$con$in,  a  poet-vil*age  and  township 
of  Biiffnlo  CO.,  on  the  Buffalo  river,  about  12  miles  N.E. 
of  Alma. 

Girmanton  Iron  Worfcu.  in  New  Hamp$hire,  a 
nojit-vilhiKe  of  Gilmanton  township,  about  20  miles  N. 
N.K.  of  Oincord. 

Girmer,  in  Genrgia,  a  N.  co. ;  ar«a, about  452  sq.  miles. 
Riren.  ConnaKauga,  Coosawatchee,  and  Eliyay  rivers. 
Surface,  divi^reifle*! ;  90U,  fertile.  Mm.  Gold,  iron  and 
marble.     Caji.  Eligay.    Pop.  (1890)  9,074. 

Gilmer,  in  lllmoUy  a  flourishing  township  of  Adams 

CO. 

—A  poBt-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt  35  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Gilmer,  iu  Tcxcm,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Upehur  co., 
about  820  m.  E.N.E.  of  Austin.    Pop.  (189(1)  591. 

Gilmer,  in  Wwt  Virginia^n  centralco. ;  ar^o,  al»ont  330 
sq.  ni.  Birert.  Little  Kanawha  river,  and  Lick  and 
Leading  creeks.  Surface,  uneven;  «ot7,  in  some  parte 
fertile.    Cap.  tilenville.    Pop.  (1890)  9,746. 

Gllmer^H  Store,  iu  Norih  Carolina^  a  pust-ofllce  of 
Guilfoi-d  CO. 

Gll'more.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co., 
about  40  miles  N.E.  uf  Zaneeville. 

GUmore,  in  Penwylvania^  a  township  of  Greene  co. 


Gil'more  ntjr,  in  /•»««,  a  pott-vlll.  of  PocahontM  eo. 

Gllmore**  Mills,  in  Virffiniay  a  poit-offloa  of  Book- 
bridge  00. 

Gllolo,  or  Almahbka,  the  largest  of  the  Moloooas  or 
Spice  IiUands,  is  crossed  by  the  equator  in  Lon.  USP  S. 
It  is  divided  towards  the  east  fh>m  New  Guinea  by 
a  wide  channel  of  its  own  name.  It  contains  about 
6,600  sq.  m.,  comprising  several  petty  states,  which  are 
connected  chiefly  with  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  imports  are  manufactured  goods, 
opium,  china-ware,  and  iron ;  and  the  exports  are  sago, 
cocoa-nuts,  spices,  fruits,  pearls,  gold-dust,  horses,  sh< 
and  horned  cattle.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  an< 
many  parU  densely  wooded,  i^tp.  Unascertained.  Gi- 
lolo,  the  principal  town,  Ues  in  Lat  O^iy  N.,  Lon.  USP 
*i'2f  B. 

Gll'pln,  in  CMorado,  a  N.  central  00.;  arm,  about  160 
sq.  miles.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  some  parts 
fertile.  Ifjn.  Guld.  Cap.  Central  aty.  Pop.  (1890)  6,867, 

Gilpin,  iu  p9nH0tplvama,  a  puat-office  of  Indiana  00. 

Gll^roy,  iu  California,  a  post-village  of  Santa  Clara  00. 

Gll'son,  in  lUiuoit,  a  post-office  of  Knox  00. 

Giranm,  in  New  Hamptkire,  a  post-town  of  Cheshire 
CO.,  about  36  miles  W.S.W.  of  Concord.  Pbp.  (1890)  64S. 

Gilt,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Gild,  q.  v. 

Gilt,  a.  Overlaid  with  a  thin  coating  of  gold;  illumi- 
nated; adorned. 

— n.    Gold  laid  on  the  surfkce  of  any  thing. 

Gllt'-head,  n.  (ZodJ.)  A  name  comuionly  applied  to 
some  fishes  of  different  genera,  but  more  especially  to 
the  genus  Oirytophryt,  lamily  SparidK^  the  species  of 
which  are  European.  The  common  Gilt-head,  C.  au- 
rata,  (Fig.  1167,)  aliounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
very  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  about  12 
inches  in  length,  and  is  found  near  the  shore,  where  its 
pH'sence  is  sometimes  betrayed  to  fishermen  by  the 
noine  which  its  teeth  make  in  crushing  shells.  The  back 
in  silvery-gray,  shaded  with  blue;  the  belly  like  pol- 
ished steel ;  the  sides  have  golden  bands ;  and  there  is 


,1c  ..        -'^'^>-  -*^  — 
Fig.  1167.  —  COMMON  qilt-hbad. 

{CkrjfMpkrf*  Aurata.) 
a  halfhioon-shaped  golden  spot  between  the  eyes,  fhnn 
which  it  derives  the  name  (r.,  tlie  Latin  name  Aurata 
(gilded),  and  the  Greek  name  Chrywphryt  (golden  eye- 
brow). From  the  Latin  Aurata  comes  the  French  name 
Doradt.  This  fish  was  very  generally  kept  in  the  pi'ea- 
ria  of  the  ancient  Romans,  being  much  valued  and 
easily  fattened. 

GIm'bal,  n.  [Lat  genulUu,  twin.]  (Naut.)  A  piece 
of  mechanism  consisting  of  two  brass  hoops  or  rinss 
which  move  within  one  another,  each  perpendicularly 
to  its  plane,  at>out  two  axes,  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  A  body  suspended  in  this  manner,  having 
a  free  motion  in  two  directions  at  right  angles,  will  as- 
sume the  vertical  position;  hence  the  apparatus  is  em- 
ployed for  suspending  portable  or  mountain  barometers, 
sea-compasses,  Ac. 

GImblet,  n.    Same  as  GmuT,  q.  v. 

GImcrack,  (jim'krak,)  n.   [From  m'm,  contr.  of  ^aip. 
neat,  spruce,  and  0.  Eng.  croelr,  a  lud,  a  boasting  youth.] 
A  trivial  piece  of  mechanism;  a  toy :  a  pretty  thing. 
"  What's  the  mesaioff  of  all  theae  traaframi  aad  gUmeradm  T" 

Arhutlmot. 

Gimlet,  GImblet,  n.     (0.  Fr.^sm6«Ie<;  Fr.  gibe- 
let,  probably  of  the  stime  origin  with  Eng.  vnmNe,  a.  v.J 
A  small  instrument  with  a  pointed  screw  at  the  end  for 
boring  holes  in  wood. 
-V.  a.    To  perforate  with  a  gimlet 

(Xaut.)  To  turn  an  anchor  by  the  stock,  as  in  com- 
ing to.  or  weighing  anchor,  that  the  flukes  may  not  in- 
jure the  t>ows,  or  that  the  anchor  may  seise  by  the  op- 
poeite  fluke,  so  that  the  ground-tackle  may  lie  ship- 
sha()e  or  untwisted. 

Glmlet>ejre,  n.    A  squint  or  swivel-eye. 

GIm'mal,  n.  Joined  work,  the  parts  of  which  move 
or  play  one  within  the  other.   "A  ^mmaZ-bit." — S/iakt. 

— Any  quaint  device,  or  piece  of  machinery. 

Bj  Mine  odd  gtmnuUa  or  derloo."  —  Skuk». 

Gimp,  n.  [Fr.  guipure.,  from  guiper,  to  cover  or  whip 
iilNiut  with  silk;  0.  Fr.  guimpe.^  the  pennon  of  a  lance; 
Cr.  Ger.  vrimpel.]  A  kind  of  silk-twist  or  edging,  inter- 
laced with  brass  or  other  wire. 
■a.    [W. ^leymp,  neat.]    Trim;  nice;  spruce. 

"  8bs  wu  both  gimp  and  small."  —  MothentM. 

Gin,  (jin,)  n.  [Out.  generer ;  Fr.  genUvre,  the  Juniper- 
berry  ;  Lnt.  jttniperuM,  the  Juniper.]  An  ardent  spirit 
oritdnally  flavored  with  Juniper  berries,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  Geneva  is  frequently  confounded  with 
gin ;  tbe  former  is,  however,  merely  procured  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  berries  of  the  Juniper  commitnis. 
Hollandt  gin  is  a  variety  of  corn  spirit,  containing  a 
proportion  of  Juniper,  while  the  English  gin  consists 
of  plain  com  spirit  flnvured  with  oil  of  turpentine  and 
a  small  quantity  of  other  substances.  Every  gin-dis- 
tiller has  a  recipe  of  hi«  own.  which  is  usually  kept  a 
secret ;  hence  the  VHrlety  of  flavors  to  l>e  found  in  this 
spirit;  as.  the  plain  gin'flavor,  the  Hollands  flavor,  the 
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whisky  fUnor,  the  tmolf  flavor,  Ac.  A  large  vsriety  or 
substances  is  employed  in  the  flavoring  of  gin ;  anong 
others  may  be  mentioned  sugar,  bitter  almoods.  torpca- 
tine,  creosote,  lemon,  cardamoms,  caraways,  cassia,  gar- 
lie,  Canada  balsam,  horse-radish,  grains  of  paradise,  ajr- 
enne  pepper,  and  several  other  herbs,  seed*,  fmits.  ic 
Perhaps  nothing  used  as  a  diet  by  man  is  liable  to  ^rMitfr 
and  more  ipjurious  adulteration  than  gin ;  and  tbe  dilR. 
culty  of  getting  it  pure  from  any  poisonooa  drug  shiiald 
induce  every  one  to  abstain  from  it  Oordialized  G.  formt 
the  favorite  alcoholic  drink  of  the  lower  clasaes  in  Loo- 
don,  and  is  popularly  known  as  Old  Tom^ 

Gin,  (jin,)  n.  [Contracted  from  engineJ]  (Maeh.)  A  ma- 
chine used  for  raiaing  weights,  driving  piles,  Ac^  c 
ing  of  3  poles,  each 
fh)m  12  to  16  feet  long, 
and  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  loww  end, 
tapering  to  3U  inches 
at  the  upper.  llie  poles 
are  united  at  the  top, 
either  by  an  iron  ring 
which  passes  through 
them,  or  by  a  rope 
which  is  twisted  sev- 
eral times  round  each ; 
and  to  this  **Joint "  a  i 
pulley  is  flxed.  Two  1 
of  the  poles  are  kept  J 
at  an  invariable  dis-| 
tance  bv  means  of  an 
iron  rod,  in  order  thnt 
they  may  support  the 
windlass  which  is  at- 
tached to  them,  its  pivots  running  in  iron  cheeks  flxed 
to  the  poles.  When  the  machine  is  to  be  used,  it  b  set 
up  over  the  weight  to  be  raised ;  two  blocka,  arra&cfd 
according  to  the  second  system  of  pulleys  {q.  r),  are 
flxed,  one  to  the  top  of  the  poles,  the  other  to  tbe 
weight;  and  the  rope,  after  passing  round  both  blocks 
and  over  the  pulley  before  mentioned,  is  attached  to  tbe 
windlass,  by  the  revolution  of  which  the  weight  can 
then  be  raised. 

—An  engine  of  torture  moved  by  acrews;  a  rack.— A 
pump  worked  by  rotary  sails. 

— r.  a.  To  clear  of  seeds  by  means  of  a  machine,  as  cettoo. 

Gln'iral,  n.  Same  as  JiiroAL,  q.  r. 

GIn'iree,  a  strongly  fortifled  town  of  Hindostan,  in  :he 
Carnatic,  80  m.  troxa  Madras,  on  theCoromandel  coast  It 
stands  upon  a  stupendous  rock,  and  waa  formerir  re- 
prded  as  impregnable.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  Id 
1760,  and  abandoned  to  the  British  after  the  capture  of 
Poudicherry,  17«1. 

Ginger,  (jin'dsher,)  n,    [Fr.  gingemhrt.']    (Bci.)   See 

Zl.<«OIBXR. 

GIn'ser-beer,  n.  (I>rinks.^  This  popular  and  sgree- 
able  beverage  is  prepared  as  follows:  — Take  of  white 
sugar  20  pounds,  lemon  or  lime  Juice  18  fluid  oanccs, 
honey  1  pound,  bruised  ginger  22  ounces,  water  18  gal- 
lons. Boil  the  ginger  for  tuilf  an  hour  in  three  gallons 
of  the  vrater,  then  add  the  sugar,  the  Juice,  and  tbe 
honey,  with  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  strain  tbe 
whole  through  a  cloth ;  when  cold,  stir  in  the  white  dt 
one  egg  and  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  lemon ;  after 
standing  four  days,  bottle.  The  bottles  are  to  be  laid 
on  their  sides  in  a  (Seller:  and  the  beer  is  ready  for  use 
in  about  3  weeks.  If  a  little  yeast  be  used,  the  bHi-  is 
ready  in  2  or  3  days,  but  in  that  case  does  not  ke(>p  well 
Oinger-beer  powder.  Take  of  white  sugar  two  drarfami, 
bicarbonate  of  soda  26  grains,  powdered  ginger  &  graini, 
essence  of  lemon  1  drop ;  mix  and  pot  up  in  white  p^per. 
In  a  blue  paper  put  up  half  a  drachm  (90  grains)  of  floriy 
powdered  tartaric  acid.  When  used,  mix  the  povdff* 
and  stir  them  into  half  a  pint  of  water. 

GIn'igerbread,  n.  A  sweet-cake  having  ground  ginger 
in  it 

GIn'igerbread  Ground,  a  dangerous  reef  S.  of  tbe 
(ireat  Bahama  island ;  Ut  260  ^  n.,  Lon.  78°  2^  W. 

Gln'^erbread-tree,  ».  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  tbe 
Doont-paimy,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  brown,  mcslj 
rind  to  gingerbread.  —  See  Htphjutk. 

GIn'arerbread-worfc,  n.  Work  cut  or  formed  into 
fanciful  shapes  for  ornament,  similar  to  those  wnallj' 
traced  on  gingerbread:  —  hence,  any  fanciful,  tavdrj, 
or  fantastic  work. 

Gln'^er  HIU,  in  Psmmglvomia,  a  village  of  Wariiiaf 
ton  CO. 

GIn'irer  Island.    8ee  Tiboin  I8laki>s. 

GIn'frerly,  adr.  [A.  8.  geongra,  comp.  oigeong,  yenog.] 
Cautiouiily;  timidly;  delicately;  tenderly:  gently;  ai, 
a  gingerly  spoken  man. 

"  Wbat  is  °t  that  70a 
Took  ap  so  gingtrtg  t  "—Sh«k». 

GIn'ser-pop,  n.  Same  as  Onfara-BKOu  q.  e. 

Gln'yer-wlne,  n.  (Drinks.)  A  popuUr  and  cbMp 
liquor,  made  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  and  watrr, 
and  flavored  with  various  substances,  but  chieflj  with 
ginger.  It  is  partly  an  article  of  domestic  manutectnre. 
and  is  partly  made  on  a  larger  scale  for  sale.  It  idaj 
be  made  by  dissolving  about  6  pounds  of  sugar  in  H 
gallons  of  water,  adding  4  ounces  of  bruised  ginger  and 
the  whites  of  2  eggs  well  beaten,  mixing  thoroagblT. 
boiling  for  a  quarter  of  au  hour,  skimming  carffnllv. 
and  when  the  liquor  has  cooled  adding  the  jntcp  of  4 
lemons,  and  also  their  rinds  for  flavoring,  with  a  tM- 
cupfhl  of  ale-yeast  to  promote  fermentation,  letting;  it 
ferment  in  an  open  vessel  for  24  honr8,Hnd  then  pattinc 
it  into  a  cask  of  suitable  sise,  closely  bunged,  in  which 
it  remains  for  a  fortnight  before  it  is  trnttled.  It  i^ 
however,  very  common  to  increase  the  strength  of  G.  C 
by  the  addition  of  spirits,  the  flavor  being  also  a 
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by  the  kind  of  ipiriCi  employed.  A  little  spirita  added 
makm  G.  W.  keep  well,  and  it  eTen  improTes  in  quality 
for  many  months.  It*  qoality  depend*  mach  on  that 
of  the  Migar  and  of  the  ginger  employed,  and  also  on 
the  care  with  which  the  pr«paration  ia  conducted. 

CllBC'luun*M-  [Fr.^n^a.)  (Manuf.)  A  cotton  fkbric, 
gen«rallT  bearing  a  colored  check  pattern,  which  is  not 
prudoced  by  dyeing  or  stamping  the  manufiutnred 
material,  but  by  interweaving  colored  threads.  The 
TarioDs  kinds  of  O.  now  manufiMstured  are  known  by 
different  names  in  commerce;  and  umbrella  ff.is  woTen 
with  throNdji  all  of  the  same  color. 

6lii|('hamabttnr*  1°  Ohin^  a  post-offlce  of  Miami  co. 

Cliii%lii|r,  n.  (Mining.)  The  lining  of  a  shaft  with 
fttontss  or  brick  for  its  support. 

dln'ir'Tal,  a.  [Lat.  ^ef^'oo,  ^f^ea,  a  gam.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  gums. 

iiilii'Vle,  V.  a.,  V.  n.,  and  n.  Same  as  Jnrau,  o.  v. 

CllB'vlyiliold,  Oln^lymold'al,  a.  [Fr.  qingljf- 
9»oiUe;  Gr.  ginfigtymoadei^  from  gingglymot^  and  e^hw, 
form.)  Belonging  to,  or  n«embiing  a  ginglymus. 

Oln'vlyilias,  n,;  pL  Glnultmi.  [Or.  gvtgglymott  a 
hinge.f  {Anat.)  A  name  applied  to  those  articulations 
which  open  and  shut  like  tlie  hioge  of  a  door,  such  as 
the  eltjuw-Juint,  the  wrist,  and  ankle. 

ttln'konie,  n.  A  horse  that  puts  the  gin  in  motion, 
by  which  cotton  is  rid  of  its  seed. 

Cllii'lioiiae*  n.  The  building  where  a  gin  is  situated. 
—A  tavern  where  gin  is  Tended. 

OlnlLell,  OoDABX  na  Audb  di,  Eaxl  or  AniLoiri,  an 
able  and  braTe  Dutch  olBcer,  who  accompanied  the 
Pnnce  of  Orange  in  his  expedition  to  England,  was  bom 
at  Utrecht  in  IftM.  Some  time  after  William's  acces- 
sion, he  was  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  some  Scotch 
regiments  at  Ipswich.  He  snbeequently  took  a  leading 
part  In  William  IIL's  campaigns  in  Ireland;  was  at  the 
iiattle  of  the  Boyne ;  and  lUTter  taking  Athione,  gaining 
the  battle  of  Aoghrim,  and  forcing  Limerick  to  capitu- 
late, was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athione. 
He  afterwards  served  under  William,  uud  under  Marl- 
borough, in  the  great  campaigns  on  the  continent.  D. 
17QS. 

CllD'iiet,  n.  Same  as  Jixirrr,  q.  v, 

4iin'nj»€mrrim^e9  n.  A  small,  strong  carriage  for 
convening  niHterLiU  on  a  ndlroad. 

Cllll'-rlD|C«  n.  The  track  nronud  which  the  horse  moves 
Id  patting  a  gin  in  luotioii. 

^itk'mewtgf  n.    [Probably  fh>m  Chin,  gen  ung^  chief  of 


plants.]  { Bot.)  See  Paivax. 
Cllober'ftl,  ¥»< 


V'iNCBNSO,  a  distinguished  Italian  writer  and 
statesman,  B.  at  Turin,  1801.  After  a  brillhint  educa- 
tional career,  he  was  urdaiued  priest  in  1825,  and  suun 
i^terwards  was  appointed  court-chaplain  at  Turin.  Ban- 
ished in  1833  wiiiiout  any  formal  process,  on  account  of 
his  liberal  tendencies,  tlie  remaining  10  or  20  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  exile.  After  remaining  a 
few  years  in  France,  be  l>egan  to  teach  philosophy  in 
a  public  school  at  Brawvls.  His  first  writings  were 
philosophical,  vis..  La  Teoriea  dd  SovtanaturaU  (1837) ; 
the  hUroduxu»nf  aUo  Studio  della  Pilosojia  ( 1840).  follow- 
iagont  the  subject  of  the  former  treatise,  and  combating 
the  prindplee  of  Kant  and  Victor  Oousin  in  favor  of  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Buonaventura; 
three  volumes  more  in  I84i,  entitled  Ermri  Pilntofici  di 
Antonio  Ro$>nini;  and  next  the  treatist^  Del  BfUo  and 
Dd  BuoH*K  on  the  principles,  respectively,  of  taste  and 
morals.  In  18-13  appeared  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works,  Primal-t  M-rraU  e  CiviU.  degli  Jtaliani^  in  which 
the  moral  and  civil  preeminence  of  Italy  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  is  set  forth,  and  the  success  of  which 
was  exempliflu«l  in  the  ItiUian  frenzy  for  the  early  re- 
forms of  Pins  IX.,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  led  to  the 
revolution  of  18i8.  In  that  year  O.  was  recalled  to  his 
native  country  amid  popular  acclamation.  On  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Sardinian  constitution,  he  was  elected 
deputy  fur  Turin,  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  great 
political  questions  then  agitating  Burope,  and  finally 
became  prime-minister  of  Sardinia.  But  his  hopes  for 
Italy  were  soon  blighted.  In  1S19  he  returned  into 
voluntary  exile,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  Paris  in 
writing  his  Rinnowiinento  CiviU  d'JiaUa,  the  final  mani- 
festo of  the  great  statesman  and  philosopher.  D.  at 
Paris,  1852.  His  country  gave  him  an  honored  sepulchre ; 
and  be  rests  among  his  own  people  in  the  city  which 
bad  excluded  him  daring  15  years  of  his  laborious  life. 

Cliober'Ute,  n.    (ifin.)    Same  as  Magnbsitb,  q.  v. 

<}i«jA9  Flavio,  an  lUlUn  pilot  and  nuiriner,  b.  at  Pasi- 
tano,  near  Amalfl,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  cent. 
O.  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  mnriner's  compHss, 
of  which  he  made  use  in  1202-^  He  marked  the  N. 
with  njleur  dt  Ijft^  in  honor  of  the  sovereigns  orNHplea, 
a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Franco.  The  tendency 
of  the  loadstone  to  turn  toward  the  N.  was  known  be- 
fore his  day.  but  the  compass  then  in  use  consisted  only 
of  a  magnetised  reed  floating  upon  cork  in  a  vcwwel  of 
wato-.  O.  invented  the  plan  of  suspending  it  on  a  pivot, 
thns  leaving  it  free  to  move  in  any  direction,  whereby 
otiserTationa  were  rendered  both  easier  and  more  exact. 

Vlojo'aa,  a  town  of  8.  lUly.  7  m.  N.E.  of  Oerace;  pop. 
Mil.  —  A  town  of  Sicily,  7  m.  ttom  Patti ;  pop.  5,000. 

QlordKDO,  LUCA,  (jnrdd'no,)  a  Neapolitan  painter, 
the  papil  of  Spagnoletto  and  Pietro  di  Cortona,  B.  1632. 
Ue  iiiiitsted  tlie  styles  of  the  great  masters  be  studied 
^well  that  his  pictures  are  not  easily  distintnii'^hcd 
from  their  own.  He  was  employed  for  some  yeitrs  in 
the  fecnrial.  His  prindpai  works  are  at  Nnples,  .Mad- 
^  Florence,  and  Home.  This  painter  wss  8arnaine<i 
FtA  PacsTO :  but  whether  it  was  on  account  of  his  rapid- 
ity in  wtirking,  which  wus  extraordinary,  is  uncertain. 

Otoivlone,  OiOBai9  Bauabxlu,  {j^r-ji'nai,)  one  of 


the  earliest  painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  b.  1478. 
He  executed,  at  Venice,  a  large  number  of  fk^esooes, 
which  time  has  destroyed.  Several  of  his  oil-paintings 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  at  once  recognisable  by 
the  firmness  of  touch,  vividness  of  coloring,  and  the 
striking  tone  of  relief  which  they  display.  The  Museum 
at  P  vis  contains  four  of  his  works,  vii :  Salome  receiv- 
ing the  head  qf  John  the  BapUet ;  Jetua  tHUng  on  hie 
Mother' e  Kneee;  The  Hural  Concert;  and  Gatton  de 
Ibix.  His  chef-d'oeuvre  is  a  picture  of  Christ  earring 
His  CVots,  preserved  at  Venice.    D.  of  the  plague,  1511. 

Glot'tO,  or  Amubooiotto  Cokdotsx,  (joC'to,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter,  B.at  Vespignano,  12(tf ;  he  was  the  pupil 
of  Cimabuo,and  appears  to  have  owed  the  development 
of  his  extraordinary  faculties  almost  wholly  to  that 
painter,  who  in  one  of  his  walks  near  Florence  saw  O.y 
then  tt  shepherd-boy,  sketching  one  of  his  flock  on  the 
ground,  and  perceived  so  much  native  talent  in  the  at- 
tempt, that  he  persuaded  the  boy's  parents  to  let  him 
take  him  with  him  to  Florence,  and  make  a  painter  of 
him.  Florence  dates  its  preponderance  in  the  history 
of  Tuscan  painting  from  the  time  of  O. ;  liis  works 
mark  the  nra  of  the  first  great  epoch  of  the  art  in 
modern  times :  the  rigid  traditional  forms  of  the  Byzan- 
tine school  were  finally  laid  aside  for  nature:  the  beau- 
Sful  now  supplanting  the  hideous  as  the  fundamental 
ement  of  the  canons  of  art. —  O.  was  painter,  sculp- 
tor, architect,  and  mosaic  worker;  he  enriched  many 
cities  in  Italy  with  his  works,  (chiefiy  in  freitco,)  espe- 
cially Florence,  Bome,  Naples,  Padua,  and  Assisi ;  and  bv 
his  introduction  of  individuality  of  treatment  through 
the  careful  study  of  nature,  established  legitimate  por- 
trait-painting, lie  was  the  friend  of  Dante,  and  has  trans- 
mitted the  features  of  the  poet,  (see  Fig.  760,)  who  in 
turn  has  dedicated  to  the  painter  some  verses  in  the 
Divina  Qtmmedia.    D.  1330. 

GiOYenamso,  (Jo^rai-natso.)  [Lat.  NaUoluwL]  A 
seaport  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Bari,  abt.  10  m.  fh>m 
Bari ;  pop.  10,000. 

Glp.  r.  a.    To  eviscerate;  to  gut,  as  a  herring. 

— w.    Same  asOrp,  f.v. 

Gip'slre*  n.  [Fr.  giUeiere ;  L.  Lat.  gibaoeriat  a  game- 
lK>uch.]    A  large  pocket  anciently  worn  at  the  girdle. 

Olp'ay,  n.    See  Gtpst. 

Glp'aylsm,  Gtp'stism.  The  state  or  condition,  or  the 
arts  or  practices,  of  the  Gypsies. 

GiraflTe,  (je'rd/,)  n.  f Fr.,  IVom  Sp.  oirafd ;  Ar.  tirafHK, 
xordffh^  a  long  neck.]  {ZoSl.)  The  Camelopard,  CdmeUh 
wurdaUs  giraffa^  a  most  remarkable  Ruminant,  which 
in  its  general  structure  most  nearly  approaches  the 
deer,  has  points  of  afUnitv,  also,  with  the  antelopes  and 
camels,  besides  very  striking  peculiarities  of  iu  own. 
The  enormous  apparent  length  of  the  fore-legs  and  its 
long  tapering  neck  must  strike  everv  one  at  the  first 
glance :  while  its  small  and  elevated  head,  its  large  and 
brilliant  eves,  its  mild  aspect,  and  the  whole  contour  of 
the  animal,  differing  fVx>m  all  others,  cannot  (kil  to  ex- 
cite admiration ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  pro- 
portions of  the  limbs,  Its  general  form  is  not  merely 
elegant,  but  highly  picturesque.  The  horns  of  the  U. 
diflfer  both  in  texture  and  shape  ttom.  those  of  all  other 
homed  quadru- 
peds; forming, 
as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the 
skull,  and  con- 
sisting of  two 
poruus  bony 
substances, 
about  3  inches 
long,  with 
which  the  top 
of  the  bead  is 
armed,  and 
which  are  plac- 
ed Just  above 
the  ears,  and 
crowned  with  a 
thick  tuft  of 
stiff  upright 
hairs ;  a  consid- 
erable protu- 
berance also 
rises  on  the 
middle  of  the 
forehead  be- 
tween the  eyes, 
which  appears 
to  be  an  en- 
largement o  f 
the  bony  sub- 
stance, similar 
to  the  two  horns 
Just  mentioned. 
The  neck  is 
furnished  with 
a  very  short 
stiff  mane.  The 
tail  is  of  moderate  length,  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  end,  and  terminating  in  a  tuft  of  long  hair.  The 
fore  part  of  the  body  is  very  thick  and  muscular ;  the 
hind  part  thin  and  meagre.  The  O.  in  its  wild  state, 
when  full-grown,  measures  17  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  fortyfeet;  the  female,  however,  is  not  so  high: 
and  it  must  be  understood  that  this  measurement  is 
taken  at  the  maximum  height,  none  of  those  brontcht 
to,  or  bred  in,  Burope  having  reached  more  than  14  ft. 
At  first  view  the  fore-legs  seem  twice  the  length  of  the 
hind:  but  this  difference,  on  accurate  examination,  ap- 
pears to  result  chiefly  from  the  extraordinary  height  of 
the  shoulders.    The  color  of  the  C  is  a  light  fiswn, 
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marked  with  numerous  Imrse  spots  of  a  darker  hne,  less 
regularly  sliaped  on  the  udes  than  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  The  vertebr»  of  the  neck  are  slightly  curv- 
ed ;  but  although  nothing  can  exceed  the  gracefulness 
of  form  which  this  part  sometimes  presents,  the  few- 
ness of  the  Joints  prevents  the  neck  from  being  gener- 
ally bent  or  ardied  with  swan-like  elegance.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  conformation  which  this  animal  displays  are 
all  adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  which  is  natural  to  it ; 
for  it  is  destined  to  bruwse  upon  the  foliage  and  young 
shoots  of  trees,  at  a  height  tar  (greater  than  that  which 
any  other  animal  can  reach,  whilst  standing  on  the 
gnmnd.  For  this  purpose  it  is  furnished  with  an  elon- 
gated, prehensile  tongue,  with  which  it  lays  hold  of  the 
tender  blanches,  and  draws  them  into  its  mouth,  being 
aasisted  liy  its  projecting  upper  lip,  which  is  at  once 
flexible  and  very  muscular.  In  order  to  bring  its  mouth 
to  the  ground,  whicli  it  seldom  does  except  to  drink,  or 
to  pick  up  sunie  unusual  delicacy,  the  (i.  is  obliged  to 
stretch  its  foro-Iegs  widely  apart,  and  to  bend  its  neck 
into  a  semicircular  form.  The  head  of  the  O.  resembles 
that  of  the  camel  in  the  absence  of  a  naked  muule, 
and  in  the  shape  and  organisation  of  the  nostrils,  which 
are  oblique  and  narrow  apertures,  defended  by  the  hair 
which  grows  fVom  their  margins,  and  surrounded  by 
cutaneous  muscular  fibres  by  which  the  animal  can  close 
them  at  will.  This  is  a  beautiful  provision  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  air-passages,  and  the  irritable  membrane 
lining  the  olfactory  cavities,  sgainst  the  fine  particles 
of  sand  which  the  storms  of  the  dceert  raise  in  almost 
suffocating  clouds.  The  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  eyes 
of  the  (r.,  which  beam  with  a  peculiarly  mild  but  fear- 
less expression,  are  so  placed  as  to  take  in  a  wider  range 
of  the  horizon  than  is  subject  to  the  vision  of  any  other 
quadruped.  (See  Fig.  082,  and  text.)  To  an  open  at- 
tack he  sometimes  makes  a  successful  defence  by  strik- 
ing out  his  powerful  and  well-armed  feet ;  and  the  kinc 
of  beasts  is  said  to  be  fluently  repelled  and  disablea 
by  the  wounds  which  the  O.  has  thus  inflicted  with  his 
hoofs.  The  horns  of  the  G.,  small  as  they  are,  and 
muflled  with  skin  and  hair,  are  by  no  means  the  insig- 
nificant weapons  thev  have  been  supposed  to  be.  The 
Q.  does  not  butt  by  depressing  and  suddenly  elevating 
the  head,  like  the  deer,  ox,  or  sheep ;  but  strikes  the 
callous  obtuse  extremity  of  the  horns  against  the  object 
of  his  attack  with  a  sidelong  sweep  of  the  neck.  The 
feet  have  cloven  hoofs,  but  are  destitute  of  the  small 
lateral  toes  or  spuriotis  hoofs,  which  occur  iu  the  other 
cloven-footed  ruminants.  The  head  is  long;  the  upper 
lip  entire,  prqjecting  far  beyond  the  nostrils,  and  en- 
dowed with  conaiderable  muscular  power.  The  tongue 
is  remarkably  capable  of  elongation,  and  is  an  organ  of 
touch  and  of  prehension,  like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant; 
It  can  be  thrust  far  out  of  the  mouth,  and  employed  t» 
grasp  and  take  up  even  very  small  otjects ;  it  is  said 
that  its  tip  can  be  so  taperod  as  to  enter  the  ring  of  a 
very  small  key.  The  usefulness  of  such  an  orgitn  for 
drawing  in  leaves  and  branchlets  to  the  mouth  is  obvi- 
ous. The  0.  adroitly  picks  off  the  leaves  of  acacias  and 
other  thorny  plants,  without  taking  the  thorns  into  its 
mouth.  The  dentition  of  the  Q.  agrees  with  that  <>f 
antelopes,  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen ;  the  npper  Jaw  of  the 
male  is  destitute  of  the  canine  teeth,  which  are  present 
in  the  male  of  most  kinds  of  deer.  The  female  has  four 
inguinal  udders :  she  brings  forth  one  young  at  a  birth, 
and  the  period  of  gestation  ia  15  months.  The  new-bom 
O.  measures  dx  feet  fh)m  the  fore-hoofs  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  birth  it  is  able  to  fol- 
low the  dam.  It  is  an  inoffensive  animal,  and  generally 
seeks  safety,  if  poasible,  in  fiight,  although  it  is  capable 
of  making  a  stout  resistance,  and  is  said  to  beat  off  the 
lion.  It  fights  by  kicking  with  its  hind-legs,  discharg- 
ing a  storm  of  kicks  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  w 
not  eaailv  overtaken  even  by  a  fieet  hone,  and  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  a  horse  on  uneven  and  broken 
ground.  Its  pace  is  described  as  an  amble,  the  legs  of 
the  same  side  moving  at  the  same  time.  The  G.  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  exhibited  in  Roman 
spectacles.  Representations  of  it  appear  among  Egyp- 
tian aiitiqnities.  It  has  l>een  supposed  to  be  the  semer 
of  the  Jews,  translated  chavtois  in  the  English  Bible, 
(Deut.x\y.h.) 
Giraldl,  Laio  Orboobio.  (je-raVde,)  better  known  by 
hi*  Latin  name  of  Gibau>us,  a  learned  Italian  writer 
and  Latin  poet,  was  B.  at  Ferrarn,  In  1479.  At  the  sack- 
ing of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  he  lost  all  his 
property,  and  was  reduced  to  indigence.  He  wrote  nu- 
merous works,  the  principal  of  which  is  his  Hisioria  de 
Diis  Gfntiwn,  in  which  lie  attempts  to  present  a  system 
(•f  mytliology.  D.  in  lf>52. 
Glrai'dnn  Cambrenals,  or  Gebald  dx  Babbt,  an 
old  English  writer,  B.  at  Manorbeer,  near  Pemliroke,  S. 
Wales,  1 140.  He  was  amiointed  to  several  rich  benefices 
under  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  and  administered  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David's,  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
obtain  for  himself.  When  Richard  CoemHle-Lion  was 
setting  out  on  his  crusade,  G.  was  named  governor  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  ai'sence.  His  principal  works  are: 
Topographitt  /Ti^rmtir,  lUnerarium  Cambriaf^  De  Eubus 
a  u  gesas^  which  is  a  Journal  of  his  life,  and  displays  no 
inconsiderable  amohnt  of  vanity ;  Ecclesite  5^i>ecuium^  in 
which  be  censures  the  manners  of  the  monks.  D.  1220. 
Glr'ADdole*  (sAtVan-ddi,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  girandola^ 
fh>m  girare^  to  turn ;  Lat.  gyrare.  to  turn  in  a  circle, 
from  gyrus^  a  circle;  Gr.  puro*.]  A  large  kind  of 
branched  candlestick,  or  chandelier. 
Girard,  (sher<ird\)  Stbphb.m,  an  eminent  American 
philanthropist,  b.  near  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1750.  He 
passed  his  youth  in  a  searfaring  capacity,  and  rose  to  be 
master  and  oo-owner  of  an  American  coaster.  In  1709, 
retiring  firom  se»ai|(JK4i^  oommenoed  business  as  a  small 
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trader  in  PhiUuielphia,  and  nlttnuttely  realised  a  large 
fortune;  this  was  farther  extended  by  his  embarkiug 
in  the  buainess  of  private  btinkioK  in  1812.  In  the  same 
year  he  adTanced  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  to  goTt.  (r.  wasa 
liberal  benefactor  to  the  city  of  his  adoption,  subscrib- 
ing lilternlly  to  its  charities,  and  adorning  it  with  many 
elegant  buildings.  D.  1831,  bequeathing  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  amounting  tu  about  |0,000,00<>,  to  charita- 
ble institutions  and  public  works.  The  principal  be- 
quest, howerer,  was  a  sum  of  $2,000,000,  besides  the 
procee<]s  of  a  certain  proportion  of  his  estate  (out  of 
which  some  legacies  were  to  be  deducted),  together  with 
a  boilding-lot  in    Philadelphia,  for  the  erection  and 


Fig.  1160. — anuRD  collbqi,  (philaoilphu). 
establishment  of  a  college  for  orphans,  (see  Philadkl- 
PHIA.)  This  edifice  iu  the  Corinthian  *<t>Ie  (Fig.  1160), 
is  thi<  finest  specimen  of  (iriH:ian  arciiitecturu  in  the  U. 
States,  if  not  of  modern  times.  It  wmh  begun  in  1833, 
and  opened  in  1848 ;  having  cost  in  it^  construction  over 
$1,930,000.  A  marble  statue  in  the  lowir  vestibule 
covers  the  ri'niaius  of  the  founder.  Disciple  of  the 
French  Kncyclopedic  school,  O.  was  very  liberal  in  reli- 
gious matters.  By  a  clause  in  the  founder's  will,  no  eccle- 
siastic, missionary,  or  minister  of  any  stnrt  whiitever.  is 
allowed  to  have  any  connection  with  Oirard  College,  or 
even  to  be  admitted  as  a  visitor  therein  ;  but  the  officers 
of  the  institution  are  instructed  to  train  up  the  pupils  in 
the  truest  principles  of  morality,  leaving  them  to  choose 
their  own  relig^ious  opinions  upon  arriving  at  years  of 
discretion. 

Girard,  (je^ard',)  in  Alabama^  a  post-village  of  Rus- 
sell .CO.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  opposite  Colnmbua, 
Georgia. 

GlrArd',  in  O^orfria,  a  post-offlce  of  Burke  co. 

Slr»rd%  in  lUmois,  a  post-township  of  Macoupin 
county. 

Slrard%  in  Midugan^  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Branch  co. 

Girard'*  in  (Mtb,  a  po8t>viIlage  of  Trumball  co.,  about 
170  m.  N.B.  of  Columbus. 

Glrard%  in  AnnsyZvanio,  a  township  of  Clearfield 
county. 

—A  post-borough  and  township  of  Erie  county,  on  Lake 
Erie. 

Glrardln,  (ther^r'din,)  Emls  dx,  a  distinguished 
French  Journalist  and  politician,  b.  In  Switxerlaud,  1802. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Count  Alex,  de  Girardin,  and 
became  authorized  to  bear  his  father's  patronymic  in 
1837.  O.  was  educated  at  Paris,  and,  in  1823,  appointed 
secretary-general  of  the  royal  museums.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830,  he  started  the  Journal  dti  Qmnais- 
tances  utiles,  for  which  he  obtained  120,000  sul»scribers; 
in  183*2,  the  Muiie  des  F^xmiUes;  and.  In  1834,  the  Alma- 
naeh  dt  France,  Besides  these,  he  published  an  Atlas 
de  Ptance,  and  an  AUas  Universal.  The  whole  of  these 
works  were  announced  as  emanating  from  the  **  Sociit^ 
Nationale  pour  rEinancipation  Intellectuelle,"  and  exer- 
cised a  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  public 
instruction  in  France.  In  1836,  O.  founded  La  Presse^ 
as  an  Independent  political  organ,  and  took  for  his 
motto  "  An  jour  le  jour  '  (from  day  to  day).  True  to 
this  principle,  and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  his  specu- 
lation, he  supported  and  renounced,  in  turn,  every 
minister  and  every  opposition  leader.  Consequently,  he 
became  involved  In  serious  controversies,  one  of  the 
results  of  which  was  his  duel  with  Armand  Carrel,  editor 
of  the  National,  in  1836.  In  which  the  latter  fell.  From 
that  time  until  the  revolution  of  1H48,  G.  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  both  as  a  JouruHlist  and  deputy ;  and 
from  being  a  supporter  of  the  moderate  liberal  party 
under  the  leadership  of  Guisot,  l>ecHnie  a  pronounced 
republican.  G.  was  the  first  to  propose  Louis  Napo- 
leon as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  four  weeks 
had  not  elapsed  after  the  installation  of  the  latter,  ere 
be  was  attacked  by  G.  with  violent  acrimony.  G.  next 
became  an  ally  of  the  Socialists,  and  in  1856  ceased  his 
connection  with  the  journal  La  Presse;  but,  subse-i 
quently  founded  a  new  journal  railed  La  Liberti,  which 
soon  reached  a  circulation  of  luu.uoo  copies.  He  sold  it 
in  I87u  to  his  nephew,  L  Ddtroyat,  for  $100,000,  and  be. 
came  in  1874  chief  editor  of  La  France,  which  position 
he  held  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  one.  of 
the  ablest  of  French  journalists,  and  accumulated  a 
large  fortune     D,  April  27th  1881. 

liRABDiN,  Madame  i.e.  (DBLeHLNC  Gat,)  wife  of  the  above, 
B.   1804,  was  celebrated  during  her  life-time  for  her 

*  beauty,  wit,  and  intellectual  powers,  — the  charm  she 
diffused  over  her  salons  attracting  to  them  the  most 
distinguished  of  French  political,  literary,  and  artistic 
notaliilitiee.  Her  best  work  is  her  well-known  Lettres 
Parisiennes,  which  appeared  in  her  husband's  journal 
*'  I<a  Presse,"  under  the  nom-dt-plume  of  Le  Vtcondt  de 
Launay,    D.  1865. 

Glrar'dln,  St.  Maxc,  an  eminent  French  literateur 
and  journalist,  b.  at  Paris,  1801.  After  brilliantly  gradu- 


ating at  the  colleges  Niqwlfon  and  Henry  IT.,  he,  in 
1827,  was  inducted  into  a  prolessorahip  in  the  College 
Lonia  le  Grand.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  after  a  tour  in 
Germany  in  1816,  &'.  wn«  appointed  Gnizot's  snccessor 
as  professor  of  liistory  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and  was 
also  made  Master  of  Requests  to  the  Council  of  State. 
In  1834  he  whs  appointed  professor  of  poetry  In  the 
College  of  the  Sorbonue,  and  also  elected  It  deputy.  In 
1844,  G.  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Among  his  chief  works  are,  Notices  I\iUtiques  et  Litte- 
rains  sur  VAlUmagne  (1834) ;  Cburs  dt  IMUrajture  Dra- 
McUique  (4  vols.  1843) ;  Essais  de  LUUrature  et  de  Mo- 
rale (2  vols.  1844) ;  and  Tabtfau  de  la  LitUraturp.  au 
\Qme.  Siidf.,  suivi  d' Etudes  sur  la  LUUrature  du  Moyen 
Jgeetde  la  Renaissance  a862).  D.  April,  1873. 

GIrard'  Manor*  in  i^ennsjflvania,  a  pos^office  of 
Schuylkill  CO. 

Glrardon,  (slie-rar'dong,)  Francois,  a  French  sculptor, 
B.  at  Troyes  in  1628.  He  was  greatly  encouraged  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and,  among  other  works,  executed  the  equestrian 
statue  of  that  monarch,  which  was  thrown  down  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  revolutionists  in  1792.    He  D.  iu  1716. 

G3r'asol,  Gir'asole,  n.  [Fr.girasol;  It.  girasoU, 
from  girare,  to  turn,  and  sole,  the  sun ;  Lat.  sol.]  {Bot.) 
The  Turnsole,  or  heliotropf.. 

(Min.)  A  milk-white  or  bluish  opal,  which  presents 
bright  hyacinth-red  and  yellow  refiections,  when  turned 
towards  the  sun  or  any  strong  light. 

Gird,  igerd,)  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  oiROxn,  oirt.)  [A.  8. 
gyrdan,  to  surround,  to  encircle. J  To  bind  by  sur- 
rounding with  any  fiexible  substance,  as  with  a  twig,  a 
cord,  or  a  bandage  of  cloth ;  as,  to  gird  on  a  sword,  to 

S'rd  on  warlike  harness. 
>  surround ;  to  encircle ;  to  enclose ;  to  encompass. 
"  HU  May  Btsps  gMLtd  with  wakj  wIIm."  —  MUten. 

— ^To  put  on ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe ;  to  habit. 
•*  Girt  with  omnlpotsaos."  —  MSUon. 

—f A. 8. pyrel,  a  rod.]  To  jibe;  to  reproach  severely;  to 
lash ;  to  vituperate. 

"  Bslng  moved.  h«  will  not  sfMrs  to  fird  the  god."  —  Akofa. 
t.  n.   To  gibe ;  to  jeer ;  to  make  a  scornful  jest ;  to  ut- 
ter severe  sarcasms. 

"  This  srror  at  whleh  oar  eritios  gdrd."  —  Dra^fton. 
■n.  A  twitch  or  pang. 

*'  The  ehooks  sad  gtrda  of  ooasclsaoo."  —  OoodKum, 

—A  sneer ;  a  sarcasm ;  a  gibe. 

'« I  thaak  thM  for  that  ^ifvl.'*  —  Abofa. 

Gl  rd'er«  n,  [From  A.  8.  gyrdan,  to  bind.]  (Arch,  and 
Viv.  Eng.)  A  name  given  to  long  beams  of  wood  and 
iron,  that  are  thrown  across  openings  of  considerable 
span,  to  support  floors  and  the  roadway  of  bridges.  O. 
are  of  two  kinds,  simple  und  framed ;  Uie  former  being 
merely  wooden  beams,  or  beams  of  oast  or  wrought-iron ; 
while  the  latter  are  beams  of  the  above  materials  made 
of  several  pieces,  put  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  capable  of  offering  a  greater  resistance  to 
excessive  pressure  than  a  simple  G.  could  exert.  The 
depth  and  width  of  all  G.  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
greatest  weight  that  is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  them, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  offer  the  greatest  possible  re- 
sistance to  its  pressure,  with  the  least  possible  quautitv 
of  material.  The  strength  of  a  <?.  is  augmented  by  add- 
ing to  its  depth  rather  than  its  width,  as  iU  oaoability 
of  resistance  increases  directly  as  tlie  width  and  as  the 
square  of  its  depth.  If,  for  example,  a  beam  ttiat  is  3 
inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep  will  bear  a  certain  weight, 
a  beam  that  is  twice  as  wide  will  bear  twice  that  weight ; 
while  one  that  is  twice  as  deep  will  bear  four  times  as 
much,  and  one  that  is  twice  as  wide  and  twice  as  deep, 
eight  times  as  much.  The  longer  it  is  the  greater  will 
be  its  flexibility ;  or  in  other  words,  if  two  beams  of  the 
same  width  and  depth,  but  of  which  one  is  twice  as  long 
as  the  other,  be  supported  at  the  ends  having  equal 
weights  suspended  from  their  centres,  the  longer  beam 
will  exhibit  a  greater  amount  of  deflection  ttian  the 
shorter  one,  —  the  capability  of  resistance  in  O.  of  all 
kinds  being  inversely  as  the  length.  The  manner  in 
which  the  weight  is  thrown  on  a  beam  has  considerable 
influence  on  its  power  of  resistance.  Thus  a  beam  ifiill 
not  bear  half  as  much,  if  all  the  weight  be  collected  at 
its  centre,  as  it  will  if  the  weight  be  distributed  equally 
along  its  length.  Beams  will  also  bear  a  greater  weight 
when  their  extremities  are  secured  or  loaded  with  a 
weight  of  masonry,  as  in  the  case  of  G.  stretching  fl-om 
wall  to  wall  of  a  building,  to  support  a  floor.  A  dead 
uniform  weight  is  less  ii\Jurious  to  the  power  of  re- 
sistance that  a  G.  can  exert,  than  a  weight  which  is  in 
motion;  but  it  is  found  that  the  power  of  resistance  of 
a  beam  loaded  with  a  dead  weight  decreases  considerably 
when  it  has  sustained  that  weight  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  amount  of  weight  that  should  be  thrown  on 
a  G.  under  any  circumstances  should  never  exceed  one- 
third  the  weight  that  would  have  to  be  applied  in  order 
to  break  it.  G.  should  also  be  shaped  in  accordnnce 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  loaded. 
Thus  the  upper  surface  of  a  G.  supported  at  both  ends, 
that  has  to  sustain  a  great  weight  at  one  point  only, 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  parabola ;  while  that  of  a 
beam  supporting  a  uniform  weight  at  all  points,  should 
be  elliptic,  the  under  surface  being  perfectly  straight  in 
both  cases.  Wrought-  and  cast-iron  G.  are  made  with 
flanges,  or  projecting  edges  of  metal  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. In  cast-iron  G.  the  bottom  flange  must  have  a 
sectional  area  equal  to  six  times  the  area  of  the  top  of 
the  flange,  as  the  power  of  cast-iron  to  resist  compres- 
sion is  about  six  times  as  great  as  its  power  to  resist  a 
drawing  strain ;  but  iu  wrought-iron  O.,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange  need  be  only 
one  half  of  that  of  the  top  flange,  as  the  power  of 


wroaght-iroii  to  reaiat  coiprearion  ia  ooiyhalf  ■•  Back 
as  its  powar  to  rasiat  tension.  In  other  points,  tits 
strength  <^  iron  G.  varies  in  prop(»tioii  to  their  dspdt 

Gird'er,  n.  One  who  girda ;  a  satiriet ;  a  aarcaatic  person. 

Glrd'lnif,  n.  A  covering;  a  binding  cw  aommndiBg. 

Gir'dle,  n.  [A.  S.  gvrdd,  fh>m  gyrdan^  to  sorroand; 
Ger.  gikrteL]  A  band  or  belt ;  aomething  tied  aromid 
the  loins.  It  was  more  or  less  in  common  use  ammig  sev- 
eral of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  Scripture,  tlie  gird- 
ing up  of  the  loins  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  beiiif 
practised  by  the  Jews  before  undertaking  a  journey. 
G.  of  sackcloth  were  also  sometimes  worn  as  tokens  of 
humiliation.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  G. 
WHS  a  military  ornament ;  and  hence  to  deprive  a  soldier 
of  his  G.  was  a  mark  of  the  deepest  Ignominy.  The  tonic 
of  the  Romans  was  also  fastened  by  a  G.  or  belt  al«at 
the  waist,  and  it  was  regarded  as  very  effeminate  to  sp- 
pear  abroad  with  the  tunic  slackly  or  carelessly  girded. 
Hence  ^trf  came  to  denote  diligence,  activity,  cleverness 
and  ungirl,  idleness,  effeminacy.  The  young  womea 
always  wore  a  girdle,  or  xone,  before  marriage ;  snd 
hence  the  phrase  *'  Zonam  solrert  virgineatn  "  vras  some- 
times used  to  denote  that  ceremony.  The  G.  worn  by 
Venus  was  called  *'cestus."  Among  the  Romans  the  G. 
served  also  as  a  purse ;  and  in  England  it  was  funnerly 
the  practice  for  bankrupts,  or  insolvents,  to  give  op 
their  G.  in  open  court. 

— Enclosure ;  circumference. 

«'  Within  the  gtrdU  of  thsas  waUs."  —  Skats. 

—Same  as  Geiddlb,  q.  v. 

(Jewelry.)  The  line  encircling  a  precious  stone,  wbers 
the  setting  clamps  and  holds  it. 
-V.  a.  To  bind  with  a  belt  or  sash;  to  gird.  —  To  enclose; 
to  shut  in ;  to  environ ;  to  surround. — To  kill  standing 
forest-trees  by  making  with  an  axe  an  incision  throng 
both  bark  and  alburnum,  all  the  way  round ;  —  a  nsoal 
mode  of  preparing  for  the  clearing  of  heavily  timbered 
land.   (C.8.) 

Gir'dle-belt,  n.  A  belt  fbr  clasping  or  tying  about 
the  waist. 

Girdleneaa,  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Soot- 
land,  abt.  2  m.  8.  of  Aberdeen.  Its  light-house  is  in  Ut 
67<>  8'  N..  Lon.  2°  ^  W. 

Gir'dler,  n.  One  who  girdles,  as  trees. 

— One  who  makes  girdles,  or  belts  for  the  vraist. 

Gire,  O're,)  n.  Same  as  Grmx,  y.  v. 

Glr'ffMllites.  [Heb.  girgashith,  thoae  who  arrive 
from  pilgrimage.]  A  tribe  of  the  ancient  CAXAAXiniy^.e. 

Giryeb,  (jeir^jy,)  a  large  town  uf  Upper  Egypt,  cap. 
of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  and  alter  Stout,  Om  Urgeat 
town  of  Upper  Egypt.  O.  lies  abt.  }^  m.  from  the  Nile, 
and  60  m.  M.W.  of  Thebea.  It  haa  several  mosques,  a 
government  cotton  fkctory,  and  the  oldest  Latin  cuo- 
veul  in  %ypt.    Ut.  37°  22^  N.,  Lon.  Sl^  y  2"  E. 

Gir^^nti^  I jeir^'tee.)  [Anc.  AgrigetUum,  q.  r.^  A 
city  of  Sicily,  cap.  of  a  mstrict  of  the  same  name,  68  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Palermo,  In  the  Yal  di  Mascara,  abt  2  m.  fh»m 
the  coast.  The  town  stands  on  a  hill,  and  commands  a 
beauUful  pRMpect,  but  Is  dirty  and  ill-built.  The  dty  has 
a  fine  harbor,  (inconveniently  distant  fh>m  the  town,  and 
built  in  1762.)  and  is  the  principal  port  in  Sicily  for  the 
shipment  of  sulphur.  Lat  97^  IV  26^  N.,  Lon.  13P  Z' 
E.  Am.  20/)00.— The  Dutuct,  with  an  area  of  1,200 
sq.  m.,  nas  a  pop.  of  260,000,  and  is  very  fertile  in  com, 
wine,  olives,  itc.  Among  the  minerals  may  he  men- 
tioned  sulphur,  salt,  naphtha,  and  bitimien. 

GlrlKin.  n.    Same  as  Qrxrkim,  q.  v. 

Glrl«  n.  [A.  8.  ceor2,a  man,  the  word  girl  being  focmerly 
common  to  both  sexes.  Cf.  Gr.  kore,  and  Sansk  kasiyi, 
a  girl,  a  daughter ;  trom  lean,  to  love.1  A  female  child ; 
a  young  woman ;  sometimes  familiarly  applied  to  any 
unmarried  woman. 
(  Venery.)  A  roebuck  of  two  yeare  old. 

Glrl'hooa*  n.  The  state  or  time  of  being  a  girl. 

Glrl'lah,  a.  Like  a  young  woman  or  child ;  beflttiBga 
girl. 

—Pertaining  to  the  youth  of  a  female. 

Girl'lsllljr,  odr.  In  the  manner  of  a  girl. 

Glrriahneas,  n.  Quality  of  being  girlish. 

Glro'det,  Amnb  Lovu,  a  distinguished  French  paint- 
er, B.  at  Montargis,  1767;  whs  a  pupil  of  Darid. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  Endymiom  sU . 
A  Scene  from  the  Dehtffe ;  the  Burial  of  Atala^  < 
lie  also  painted  Napoimn  receiving  the  Keys  of  Vienma; 
full-length  portraits  of  the  Yendean  leaders,  Boncbamp 
and  Cathelineau;  and  St.  Louis  in  Egypt,  which  was  his 
last  great  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting,  and  of  the  InsUtute.    D.  1824. 

Giroiiae«  {she-rond',)  in  Fraace,  the  name  given  to  the 
river  Garonne  after  It  has  received  the  Dordogne,  at  the 
Bee  d'Ambez.   It  is  46  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  6  m.  wide. 

—A  maritime  dept  in  the  S.W.  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  N.  by  the  dept  of 
Charente-Inferieure,  on  the  E.  by  those  of  Dndogne 
and  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  on  the  8.  by  that  of  Landes. 
>trea,  4,132  sq.  m.  It  is  watered  mainly  by  the  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne,  and  by  the  Gironde.  The  surfiKS  of 
the  land  is  in  general  flat;  but  in  the  E.  there  are  soom 
hills.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and,  except  in  the 
LAndes  or  sandy  tracts,  which,  however,  occupy  nearly 
all  the  W.  half  of  the  department  is  healthy.  In  ths 
E.  and  N.E.  the  soil  is  chiefly  calcareous.  Wine,  in> 
cinding  the  finest  clarets  [see  Bordeacx  (Wnri  or),]  is 
the  great  product  of  the  dept  Grain,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  hemp  are  also  produced  largely.  On  the  W.  coast, 
on  the  downs  or  sand-hills,  there  are  extensive  planta- 
tions of  pine,  from  which  turpentine,  pitch,  and  diar* 
coal  are  obtained.  Manuf.  Calico,  mnslin,  cheaiicsl 
products,  pottery,  paper,  vinegar,  brandy,  Ac  Chirf 
towns.    Bordeaux  (the  cap.),  Blaye,  Leeparre,  Liboun^ 
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filrOB'diste,  n.pL    [¥r.  ginmdim.)    (French  HtMt.)\ 

A  poUticKl  party  daring  the  grMt  French  ReToIution  i 

^■o  named  becauae  its  leediug  members  were  deputies 

i>r  the  department  of  the  Gironde),  was  oomposed  of  the 

Bore  moderate  repablicans,  such  as  Tergniaud,  Briasot. 

Dbcos,  Condorcet,  Potion,  and  many  others,  who  played 

a  conspicnoos  part  in  the  history  of  the  times.    They 

were  called  Brttsotim^  from  Brisaot.    The  O.  at  first 

were  the  dominant  party  in  the  assembly ;  bat,  owing 

to  their  disgust  at  the  massacres  of  Aug.  and  Sep.,  179*2, 

they  rendered   themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Montag-, 

naidi,  who  procured  the  arrest  of  21  of  their  chief  mem- 1 

bers,  June  2,  1793.    These  prisoners  were  confined  in 

tiie  Oondergerie,  and  executed  Oct.  31. 
€>iroii«,(8t.,)  (zhernmg',)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Ar- 

ikgf,  22  m.  &  of  Foix.    Manuf.    Linens,  woollens,  and 

Japer. 
roaette,  {tMHOet,)  ».   [Fr.,  a  weather-cock.]    One 
who  veers  abont  in  his  political  views  according  to  the 
changing  praponderance  of  parties;  a  time-server;  a 
triauner. 
iiirty  (jf€>%)  i'np'  and  jip.  of  Gnu>,  q,  v. 
Girt,  r.  a.  To  gird ;  to  surround. 

"  The  ratf^at  Ud«  tbst  y<itt  the  globe."— rJkefMOM.  »„  vw»ow  ••«.««««»..«  ««-«.. 

CIrt,  eirtk,  V.  a.    [A.  8.  gyrdan,  to  surround.]    The '  oiVenl  i'.T  B«iVowi^;"grinted ;  conferred ;  im^iarted. 

band  or  straps  by  which  any  burden  on  a  horse's  back '     Admitted  or  supposed. 

b  made  fast,  by  passing  under  his  belly ;— specially  i  eiv'er,  n.    A  donor;  a  bestower ;  a  granter;  one  who 
applied  to  the  band  by  which  the  saddle  is  fastened.—  |     imparts  or  distributes. 
Adrcolar  bandage;  the  compass  measured  by  a  girth  ' ^1^^,  / i,^  \ ,^ -^  Same  as Otves,  o.  r. 
or  endodng  bandage ;  the  circumference  of  a  tree,  an  q|^^#  (Me-ea,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept.  Arden- 
»nini»l.  *c  — A    small    horixontal  beam,  laid  across      „^  on  the  Meuse,  28  m.  N.K.  of  Rocroy,  on  the  Bel- 
other  timbers  to  bind  them  together.      _^_^    ^    _^_^  gian  frontier.    ifanH/:  Glue,  sealing-wax,  and  leather, 

-e.  tt.  To  bind  or  fasten  vnth  a  girth ;  to  gird ;  to  girt.  J^^  ^„  fortified  by  Vauban. 

«ir'TaM^a  town  of  Scotland^  in  Ayreshln^  at  the  con-  eiw'lii,  in  Iowa,  a  postroflice  of  Mahaska  co. 
floence  ofthe  Girvan  River  with  the  Irish  Sea,  17  m.  tf. !  eiw'lni,  «.    Act  of  conferring,  bestowing,  or  impart- 
of  Ayr.    Though  having  a  commodious  harbor,  it  is  a      ing.  — Allegation ;  declared  Intention.  —  A  gift ;  a  bene- 
very  poor  place.  I     faction 

«i»-<»™i»«.  < ^0  A  weapon  shaped  sometiilnjj  like . ©ivoM,  (M«-«w,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Rhone,  14  m. 
icythe,  tcMxa  the  back  of  which  a  short  pike  prmected  g.^.  „/  Lyons.  Mant^f.  Glass  bottles,  window-glass, 
Dteriorly,  anciently  borne  by  foot^soldiers,  and  car-  -  -         ■--         ^    .   ^.  -        - 


mission. — To  pay  or  render,  as  thanks.  —  To  produce ; 
to  show;  to  send  forth  or  exhibit;  to  emit,  as  heat  or 
light.— To  addict;  to  apply;  to  devote  one's  self.  —  To 
resign;  to  yield;  to  pledge;  to  present.  —  To  allow;  to 
admit. 

"  I  giiM  not  besTen  for  lo«t."  —  Jfitton. 

To  give  away^  to  alienate  or  transfer.  To  give  back^  to 
restore  or  retom.  To  giveforth^  to  publish  or  tell.  To 
give  over,  to  yield,  quit,  or  cease ;  also,  to  attach  to ;  to 
conclade  lost.  To  give  out^  to  proclaim  or  publish.  To 
give  up^  to  resign,  to  abandon,  to  deliver.  To  give  tcNiy, 
to  yield,  to  make  room  for.  To  give  way^  (JYaut.,)  to 
begin  rowing,  or  to  row  with  greater  vigor  tiian  before. 
Give,  V.  n.  To  yield  to  presaure ;  to  grow  soft ;  to  begin 
to  melt ;  to  thaw. 

*'  Onlj  s  awMt  sad  virtaoas  aool, 
LUe  Maaoned  timber  oever  giwB."  —  Hmrhtrt. 

—To  move ;  to  recede;  aa,  to  give  back. 

To  give  into,  to  go  back,  to  give  way.  To  give  in  to, 
to  adopt ;  to  embrace.  To  give  over,  to  cease  to  act,  or 
strive  uo  more.  To  give  out,  to  cease,  to  yield.  To  give 
on,  or  upon,  to  open  on,  to  overlook,  to  look  towards ;  as 
a  room  upon  a  public  square,  a  porch,  Ac.  To  give  vp, 
to  ceuse  Irom  effort,  to  desist. 


anteriorly,  , 

tied  at  Uie  end  of  a  pole  or  stafll 
<IliC,  V.  a.    Same  as  A0I8T,  q.  v. 


aud  fine  silks.    O.  b  the  centre  of  an  extensive  coal 
tnido. 
Gl'Beh.    See  Ghiiih. 


«ls'BM»iidite«  dls'mondliie,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  ©i«'«ard,  n.    [Fr.  gUier,  allied  to  goritr,  the  throat ; 

hydrate.!  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  potash.    Color .     h.  UX.  gigerui,gigenumS    (Zbffl.)  The  proper  stomach 

white,  grayish,  reddish.  Lustre  spjendent  ;^.  gr.  2-2(J6  |     ^f  birds  ;IU  texture  differs  remarkably  In  granivorous 

(^p.    Silica  36-38^amina  27-23,  lime  1312,  potash      ^nd  carnivorous  birds,  being  tiilck  in  tiie  one  and  Uiln 

2-S5,  watfr  21*10.    Oocars  near  Rome,  Italy,  and  In  the 

Val  di  Noto,  SicUy. 
fiiaers,  (Me^core,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Bare,  on  the 

£ptc,  33  m.  N.1S.  of  Bvrenx.    i/ontf/*.    Woollens,  calico, 

lace,  and  cotton  yam.    Pttp.  4,000. 


O  Isi,  (/ut,)  n.  [O.  Vr.giMe,  abode,  ttomaiii,  pp.  of gitir,  to 
lie :  Lat.  yuere.]  The  main  point  of  an  action  at  law ; 
the  point  on  which  an  action  hinges. 

—The  pith  of  a  matter  of  any  sort;  as  the  gist  of  an 
vgament. 

QiC  n.    Same  as  Obat,  q.  v. 

Olth^ii.    [W.  oOA,  corncockle.]    (Bat.)    Bee  NioiLLA. 

Qiriera,  a.  [Lat.  cithara;  Or.  kithara.]  A  sort  of 
guitar  or  harp ;  a  dthern. 

—V.  a.    To  play  on  the  glttem. 

dlfUth,  n.  [Ileb.]  An  Instrament  of  mnsle  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  of  which  no  mention  occurs,  save 
In  the  service  of  the  temple.  Buxtory  calls  It  a  stringed 
hatmment,  and  derives  the  name  from  Oath,  a  city  of 
the  Philistines,  whence  King  David,  on  his  return, 
brought  It  to  Jerusalem.  Psalms  vili.,  Ixxxi.,  and  Ixxxiv. 
contain  the  name  in  their  titles,  and  are  suppoMd  to  have 
been  qiecially  oomposed  for  performance  on  this  instru- 
mmt 

€lliiffllAno,  {ju-lMxrnn,)  a  tovm  of  8.  Italy,  6  m.  N. 


froni  Naples;  pop.  10,000. 
GloirUABO,  ten,  a  ( 


, ,  .  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  Val  dl 

Manara,  5  m.  N.B.  of  Trapanl.  On  an  at^acent  hill 
(anc  Moms  Eryx)  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Venus,  celebrated  by  Virgil,  Polyblus,  Ac.    Fop.  11,500. 

€}lallo  Boma'DO,  or  Giruo  Pippi,  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter  and  architect,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  scholars  of  Raphael,  was  B.  at  Rome,  In  1492  or 
1496.  At  an  early  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Raphael, 
assisted  him  lo  several  Important  works,  and  was  chosen, 
with  his  fellow-scholar  Pennl,  to  complete  several  of  his 
Blaster's  anflniahed  frescoes  in  the  hall  of  Gonstantine 
lo  the  Vatican.  In  1624,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  Mantoa,  rebuilt  his  palace,  and  decorated  the 
interior  with  frescoes  of  the  FMl  of  the  Oiants,  and  the 
story  of  Otpid  and  Psyche,  considered  his  master-pieces. 
The  execution  of  these  pictures  was  in  great  part  left  to 
his  scholars.  He  founded  a  school  of  art  at  Mantua,  and 
had  among  his  pupils  Primatlcclo,  Rlnaldo  Mantuano, 
and  Pa^i.    D.  at  Mantua,  1546. 

Ginivevo,  igf.-onr'gf-vo,)  a  fortified  town  and  port  of 
WnllArbia,  on  the  left  bank  of  thn  Danube,  40  m.  S.  of 
Bochareat,  and  opposite  to  Routschouk.  Q.  Is  the  most 
imoortant  town  on  the  Wallachian  side  of  the  Danube, 
and  WM  ukt>n  from  the  Turks  by  the  Russians  in  1773, 
1811,  and  1h29,  when  iu  defences  were  levelled  to  the 
RTound.  In  its  vicinity  the  Russians  were,  in  1854,  de- 
feated by  the  Turks. 

€>iast,n.    Same  as  Joust,  o.  v. 

Oliisto,  {Jooeio,)adv.  [It,  from  IM.  Justus.]  {Mm.)  In 
Jost,  even,  equal,  or  steady  time. 

OlYe*  V.  a.  {imp,  oatx  ;  pp.  orrcf.)  [A.S.  gifan,  gifian  ; 
Oer.ye&en.]  To  bestow;  to  confer;  to  grant  or  transfer 
withont  requiring  a  recompense.  —  To  transmit  from 
one's  self  to  another  by  hand,  speech,  or  writing;  to 
deliver ;  to  impart ;  to  communicate.  —  To  pay ;  to  pass ; 
to  yield ;  to  lend ;  to  expose ;  to  yield  to  the  power  of; 
•Mo yiM  one's  self  for  lost.  —  To  grant;  to  allow;  to 
Pmnit ;  to  afford ;  to  supply ;  to  famish ;  as,  to  give 
•*7.  to  give  place.— To  empower;  to  license;  to  com- 


In  the  other. 

— Apprehension,  or  conception  of  mind. 

"  Their  splrltaal  gLuards  are  too  wana."  —  Brndttrma. 
To  fret  the  gissard^  to  harass   the   imagination.- 

VEstrange, 

Glalirate,  a.  [ Lat. ylaber,  smooth.]  {Bot.)  Smooth, 
or  becoming  nearly  glabrous  from  age. 

Glab'roiUya.  [See  above.]  Smooth ;  free  fh>m  hairi- 
ness, downiness ;  without  any  nneveunees. 

GlA'islAlf  a.    [Fr.  from  Lat.  glacialit,  from  glaeies,  ice.] 
Consbting  of  Ice ;  fhnen ;  exceedingly  cold ;  as,  a  p/a- 
cial  atmosphere.  —  Relating  to  glaciers ;  as,  glacial  phe- 
nomena. 
( Chem.)  Presenting  the  appearance  of  glass,  as  crystals. 

Gla'cial  Drift,  n.  (Otol.)  Spread  over  much  oi  iliu  N. 
portions  of  Kurope  and  America,  are  found  remm  kal'le 
accumulations  of  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  sometimirs 
stratified,  sometimes  piled  rudely  together,  and  contain- 
ing large  and  small  blocks  of  stones,  which  also  occur 
loosely  scattered  over  the  bare  rock  surfiftC4>.  The  solid 
rocks  underneath  thesedeposlts  areoften  found  scnttcljod 
or  polished,  as  if  the  overlaying  material  had  been  dntgged 
or  drifted  along  over  it.  Sometimes  the  deposits  are  iu 
definite  lines;  and  sometimes  the  heaps  have  definite 
forms.  These  deposits  and  effects  are  evidently  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  glaciers  aud  Icebergs,  and  the  for- 
mations are  known  by  various  names,  as  "  Boulder  Clay," 
••  Erratic  Block  Group,"  "  Diluvium,"  **  Drift,"  Ac.  (See 
IcsBKXQ,  Glaouk.)  The  action  of  glaciers  in  producing 
drift  is  easily  understood.  The  stones,  sand,  and  other 
material  arising  from  the  dlslntegnitiou  of  rocks  on 
mountain  sides  fall  Into  the  valleys,  aud  are  distributed 
through  the  mass  of  the  forming  glacier.  Those  at  the 
sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  pressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  whole  moving  mass,  grind  upon  the  ground 
and  rocks  below,  thus  adding  to  the  quantity  of  material 
moved,  and  leaving  the  rocks  striated  and  polished. 
"Where  the  glacier  melts,  these  accumulations  are  de- 
posited or  carried  by  the  stream.  Should  the  entire 
glacier  melt  away,  the  debris  would  remain  as  drifL 
When  the  glacier  reaches  the  sea-coast,  and  advancing 
into  the  water  breaks  off  as  an  Iceberg,  the  broken  por- 
tion may  beer  with  it  an  immense  mass  of  broken  rock 
and  mud.  As  the  glacier  Is  drifted  away  by  currents  to 
wanner  latitude*,  the  mass  of  rocks,  iiind,  Ac,  will  be 
gradually  deposited  on  the  sea  bottom  as  the  glacier 
melts,  or  left  on  the  shoals  and  higher  rocks  where  the 
glacier  might  strand.  Thus  mav  have  been  produced  the 
various  phenomena  of  O.  D.  They  are  often  complicated 
iu  nature  by  subsequent  elevations  and  denudations.  In 
America  the  drift  extends  from  the  polar  regions  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  4<llli  dpjrrei'  of  N.  Lat.  In  the  valleys 
of  the  Ulili»  and  the  Wi«!i8^ippi  It  extends  further 
southward.  In  Europe  it  Is  not  found  in  the  coantries 
lM*rdering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  vertical  range,  the 
drift  in  America  covers  all  the  mountain  peaks  E.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  except  several  hundred  feet  of  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Washington. 

Qla'clallat,  n.  One  who  attributes  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  drift  in  geology  to  the  action  of  ice  during  the 

flacial  period ;  an  adherent  to  the  glacial  system. 
AClm^ftiOB,  n.    The  act  of  turning  Into  Ice.  — That 
which  Ih  formed  by  freesing ;  ice.  —  The  process  of  form- 
ing glaciers. 


Glmeter,{pU<'«-er,)n.  [Fr.,fh>m  Lat.pl<ie»«'4,ice.J  The 
name  given  to  an  immense  accumulaiiou  of  snow  and 
ice  on  the  slope,  or  In  a  valley  or  ravine  of  a  mountain, 
(Fig.  1161.)  Ohuiers  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe 
where  mountains  extend  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  all  have  the  same  general  characteristics ;  but 


Fig.  1161.— OftEAT  OLACUR  or  BUTE  IKLKT. 

those  of  Switzerland  have  been  more  carefully  examined, 
and  more  taWy  described,  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. When  snow  accumuUtes  in  great  masses  It  Is  found 
to  consist  of  successive  layers,  more  or  less  crystalline, 
which  diminish  in  thickness  as  the  depth  increases.  At 
a  certain  depth  the  snow,  from  the  pressure,  and  from 
successive  thawlngs  and  fhwxlngs,  passes  Into  clear  Ice. 
The  mass  so  formed,  under  the  Influence  of  gravity, 
gradually  descends  the  slope  of  the  mountain  Into  a 
valley ;  and  in  this  manner  some  valleys,  twenty  miles 
long  and  three  or  four  broad,  are  complet4*ly  filled 
with  ice  to  the  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet.  This  Im- 
mense mass,  like  a  river  of  ice,  continues  to  descend 
with  a  rate  of  motion  varied  by  circumstances,  until,  aa 
in  the  Alpine  glaciers,  it  reaches  a  point  sometimes  aa 
low  as  4,000  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
the  strange  spectacle  Is  presented  of  vast  masses  of  lea 
protruded  into  the  midst  of  fertile  viUleys,  in  the  lmma> 
diate  Ticinity  of  cultivated  lands,  or  surrounded  by  ver> 
dNiit  forests.  From  the  large  accessions  of  snow  which 
glaciers  r<<:eive  in  winter.  It  might  reasonably  be  con- 
jectured that  thev  must  in  time  so  Increase  in  sixe  as  to 
break  beyond  their  usual  limits  and  overwhelm  the  cul- 
tivated country;  but  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  lower 
valleys  Into  which  they  descend,  tends  to  constantly 
diminish  their  bulk,  thus  fiimlshing  a  constant  check  to 
their  encroachment  upon  them. — MotitmqfO.  This  is 
very  gradual,  but  more  rapid  in  the  summer  than  In  the 
winter.  The  6.  of  Aar  in  Switserland  appears  to  have 
been  movins  at  the  rate  of  about  876  ft.  annually ;  some 
others  have  been  observed  to  move,  during  the  summer, 
3  or  4  feet  per  day.  The  average  motion  may  perhaps 
be  given  as  fVom  8  to  10  inches  per  day.  Various  theo- 
ri(«  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  motion.  By 
some  It  is  attributed  to  the  force  arising  from  the  expan- 
sion of  treexing  water  in  the  pores  aud  crevices  of^the 
mass ;  others  attribute  to  it  a  semi-flutdlty  that  enable! 
it  to  flow  down  the  valley  as  a  viscous  substance,  like 
DHrtislly  melted  pitch  would  flow.  The  researches  of 
Tyndall  and  Faraday  show  that  ice  may  be  plastic  witli- 
out  being  viscous,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  G.  may  be 
the  result  of  the  minute  firacture  aud  regelatlon  of  the 
ice  particles,  which  move  aa  if  they  were  aand,  contin- 
ually tiiawlng  and  n-tnesing.  Glaciers  fh)m  valleys 
running  Into  each  other  may  unite;  the  tributanr  glac- 
iers welding  themselves  together  to  form  a  trunk  u.  The 
main  valley  and  Ita  tributariea  are  often  sinuous,  and 
the  tributaries  must  change  their  course  to  unite  with 
the  tmnk.  The  width  of  the  valley  often  vsries,  and 
the  O.  is  forced  through  the  narrow  gorges,  widening 
after  it  passes  them.    The  centre  of  the  G.  moves  more 

auickly  than  the  sides,  and  the  surface  more  quickly 
lan  the  bottom ;  the  point  of  swiftest  motion,  following 
the  same  law  as  Uiat  observed  In  the  flow  of  rivers,  shift- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  centre  to  the  other,  as  the  flex- 
ure of  the  valley  changes.  The  masses  of  rock-fragmenta, 
mud,  and  aand  that  gladers  push  before  them,  or  carry 
on  their  surface  (see  QukaAL  Deipt),  are  called  moraines. 
Lateral  moraines  are  formed  fVom  the  debris  which  loads 
the  G.  along  its  edges ;  medial  moraines  are  formed  on  a 
trunk  glacier  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  moraines  of  its 
tributaries;  and  terminal  moraines  are  formed  from  the 
debris  carried  by  the  G.  to  its  terminus  and  there  de- 
posited. When  subjected  to  a  strain,  a  O.  does  not  yield 
by  stretching,  but  by  breaking,  and  thus  originates  the 
crevasses  that  are  found  on  its  surface.  Marginal  crev- 
asses  are  caused  by  the  oblique  strain  consequent  upon 
the  more  rapid  motion  of  the  center,  transverse  by  the 
passage  of  the  G.  over  the  summit  of  an  Incline;  and 
longitudinal  by  pressure  from  behind  and  resistance  in 
front,  causing  the  mass  to  split  at  right  angles  to  the 

{treasure.  jfouUns  are  formed  by  deep  cracks  intersect* 
ng  glacier  rivulets.  The  water  descending  such  cracks 
scoops  out  a  shaft,  sometimes  many  feet  wide  and  hun- 
dreda  of  feet  deep,  into  which  the  cataract  plunges  with 
a  sound  like  thunder.  Glacier-tables  are  large,  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  that,  resting  on  the  O.,  protect  the  ice  be- 
low until  the  melting  away  of  the  surface  about  them 
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!mtm  them  polled  on  tho  top  of  a  column  of  ice.  For 
^ilPuU  of  glAclert,  eee  Olacul  Dbift.  The  smoothed, 
rounded,  and  etriated  rock  sarfaoee,  gravvl  deposits, 
long  trains  of  gravel  and  sand,idblated  rocks  or  Iwulders, 
to,^  are  glacial  phenomena  that  indicate  a  time  not  die* 
tant,  geologically  speaking,  when  a  large  part  of  the 
temperate  region  or  the  northern  hemisphere  whs  sub* 

Aect  to  Klaclal  action.  Glaciers  exist  among  the  Hima- 
lya  Mountains  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  high  Arctic  lati- 
tnde«,  where  the  snow-line  comes  down  to  the  sea-level, 
they  form  apparently  deep,  unbroken  seas  of  ice,  extend- 
ing over  vast  tracts  of  country,  sloping  towards  the 
coast.  At  the  shore,  large  masses  are  constantly  being 
detHched  and  floated  away  as  icebergs.  (See  Iobbxros.) 
The  great  Humboldt  O,  described  by  Dr.  Kane,  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  is  about  45  m.  wide  where  it  reaches 
the  sea.  The  structure  and  motion  of  glaciers  have  been 
elaborately  investigated  by  Rendu,  Agassis,  Forbes,  and 
Tyndall. 

OUiei^reM,  (gla^fdrtt,)  n.  pi.  PFr.!  {GtoL)  Oaves 
fvkVL  of  ice.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Alpine  moun- 
tains, and  are  unconnected  with  any  glacial  system.  They 
are  found  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  Is  above  the  freezing  point,  and  are  from  60  to 
auO  feet  below  the  surfiice.  They  thus  furnbh  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  the  temperature  increa«ea  from 
the  surfiice  toward  the  centre  of  the  etirth. 

Qla'eis,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  y/otio,  possibly  fW>m  Qer. 
^tott,  smooth,  or  from  Lat  glaeifSf  Ice,  fVom  its  smooth- 
ness.] A  place  rendered  slippery  by  wet  falling  on  it, 
and  being  frozen  over.  —  An  easy,  insensible  slope. 

(/brf.)  The  inclined  plane  or  slope  that  extends  fh)m 
the  exterior  of  the  covered  way  towards  the  open  coun- 
try (see  Fig.  749).  The  crestof  the  glacis  is  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  above  the  terreplein  of  the  covered  way, 
which  coincides  with  the  mitural  level  of  the  soil  sur- 
rounding the  fortifications.  The  slope  itself  extends 
about  150  feet  from  the  covered  way,  having  an  inclinar 
tion  of  one  foot  in  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  fh>m  the 
crest  of  the  work  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  glacis  covei-s  the  masonry  or  rivetments  of  thnt 
rart  of  the  mmpart  which  forms  tlie  scarp  of  the 
iitch,  and  serves  to  hide  it  fh>m  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy.  It  also  conceals  soldiers  who  are  In  the  covered 
a-ay  from  the  view  of  the  invMting  force,  and  protects 
them  from  their  fire.  A  banquette  Is  usually  constructdl 
in  the  covered  way  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  of  the 
glacis,  which  enables  the  besieged  to  pour  a  fire  of 
musketry  firom  thence  on  any  party  engaged  in  tlio  con- 
struction of  field-works  and  approaches,  or  advancing 
to  the  assault  of  the  fortress. 

Qlad,  a.  [A.  S.  giaed,  glad:  Oer.  glatt,  bright.  Joyful, 
smooth.]  Affected  with  pleasure,  or  moderate  joy: 
moderately  happy ;  pleased ;  exhilarated :  rendered 
cheerfbl  or  joyous;— said  uf  persons,  and  followed  by 
o/,  a^  or  wUht  before  the  cause  uf  joy.  —  Wearing  tho 
appearance  of  Joy ;  wearing  a  gay  appearance ;  showy ; 
bright ;  AfTording  or  Imparting  pleasure ;  cheering ;  ex- 
hilarating ;  pleasing ;  expressing  gladness  or  Joy ;  excit- 
ing Joy. 

— «.  a.  To  affect  with  pleasure ;  to  cheer ;  to  gladden ;  to 
exhilarate. 

"  Th«  Jalee  that  gUtds  th*  haart  of  man."  —  Pop*. 

GladlMtch,  a  town  of  Bhenish  Prussia,  on  the  river 
NieiK,  tf  ni.  N.K.  of  MUhlhelm.  Mani^f.  Linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods,    ftp.  4,756. 

Glad'den,  v.  a.  To  cheer;  to  please ;  to  exhilarate ;  tu 
comfort ;  to  enliven ;  to  gratify. 

^^.  n.    To  rejoice ;  to  be  glad. 

Glad'deniiiv,  p.  a.    Cheering ;  exhilarating. 

Glad'der,  n.    One  who  cheers  or  exliihtfates. 

Glade,  n.  [Probably  from  Icel.  gUxedda^  gUtdha,  to 
brighten,  pp.  gloedlt  lighted  up.]  An  opening  in  a  wwhI, 
through  which  light  may  shine ;  any  green  clear  space 
or  opening  in  a  wood.  —  An  opening  or  passage  made 
through  a  wood,  by  lopping  off  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

— ^Contr.  of  Eykroladb,  q.  v.]  A  place  left  nnfh>xen  in  a 
lake,  pond,  or  river ;  also  a  patch  of  smooth  ice,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  rough  or  uneven  ice  around 
it.  (U.  8.) 

Glmde,  in  Bmntjflvaniay  a  growing  township  of  Warren 
county. 

Glade  BIlllS,  in  Ptnntylvania^  a  post-village  of  Butler 
CO.,  on  Glade  Creek,  about  22  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

Gia'der,  Gla'den,  n.  fLat.  gladim^  a  sword,  or  from 
Kug.glttdey  as  being  the  cnaracter  of  vegetation  in  the 
Kverglados.1  (Bot.)  A  general  name  for  all  gladiate, 
or  sword-shaped  plants,  springing  up  with  a  broad, 
blade-like  leaf;  sword-grass. 

Glade  Ran,  in  FemutflvmiAa^  a  poetK>fnce  of  Warren  eo. 

Gladefll.  in  Temuimre,  a  iNmt-offlce  of  Morgan  co. 

Gladea^boronffb,  iu  North  OnroltNo,  a  post-office  of 
Randolph  co. 

GladCMTboronffll,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Carroll  co. 

Glade  Sprlnsr,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  about  12  nt.  E.N.E.  of  Abingtou.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  5(K). 

GladeM'vllle,  in  Georgia,  a  poet-ofnce  of  Jasper  co. 

Gla'dlate,  a.  [Fr.  oladil^  Trotti  Lat  gladius,  a  sword.1 
( Bf4.)  Sword-shapen ;  resembling  the  blade  of  a  swora 
in  form,  as  the  leaf  of  the  sedge. 

Glad'lAtor,  n.  [Lat  a  swordsman,  ft-om  gladius,  a 
Bword.1  {Boman  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to  thooe  per- 
sons wno,  without  quarrel,  fought  with  each  other  in 
the  public  arena,  for  the  amnsement  of  the  public. 
The  custom  originated  In  Etruria,  where  such  fights 
totik  the  place  of  the  human  sacrifices,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  customary  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
distinguished  persons,  but  it  spread  rapidly  throughout 
Italy,  Hud  in  Capua  especially  became  an  established 
amusement  of  the  populace    The  first  appearance  of 


the  gladiatorial  games  (mwtut  gladiaioriH*\  in  Rome, 
was  B.  c.  266.  They  soon  t>ecanie  so  popular,  that  in 
the  imperial  times  they  had  become  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  the  people,  and  were  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  them  bv  snch  sBoiles,  prsdtors.  consuls,  and  em- 
perors, as  wished  to  gain,  or  to  retain  the  Ikvor  of  the 
populace.  B.  C.183,  at  the  funeral  of  Quinctius  Varro, 
120  sUdiators  fought  to  the  death,  and  Augustus  de- 
creed that  this  number  should  never  be  exceeded ;  but 
before  his  time  even  still  greater  numbers  had  appeared 
upon  the  arena,  and  the  number  of  combatants  was 
greatly  increased  nnder  Uie  emperors  Caligula,  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  Tn^an,  Adrian,  and  Gommodus,  the  last  of 
whom  appeared  himself  in  the  character  of  G.  in  tha 
arena.  Under  Trajan,  gladiatorial  fights  and  combats 
of  wild  animals,  (the  latter  often  coqjolned  with  the 
former,;  were  kept  up  for  123  days,  during  which  time 
11,000  beasU  were  slain,  and  over  10,000  O.  fought.  In 
ancient  times,  the  Forum  waa  the  usual  place  fbr  snch 
spectaclt«;  but  on  occasions  of  burial,  they  were  fought 
immediately  in  fh>nt  of  thi*  funeral  pyre  by  gladiators, 
thence  called  Buttuarii.  In  later  days,  amphitheatres 
were  erected.  The  &.'s  were  originally  slaves,  for  the 
most  part  captives  in  wan  They  were  maintained  and 
drilled  in  bands  (/amtli«)  at  Rome  and  other  cities, 
particularly  at  Capua  and  Ravenna,  iu  special  establbh- 
ments  {Jttai  gladtatorii^  nn^^r  the  cbnrgeof  overseers 
{lanittst)y  some  of  whom  made  it  a  profitable  business 
by  the  hire  or  sale  of  &.'s,and  others  stood  at  the  same 
time  in  the  pay  of  wealthy  politicians,  to  whom  the  pos- 
session of  large  numbers  of  (?.*s  waa  sometliing  more 
than  a  matter  of  mere  amusement.  Thus  Clodius  and 
Milo  carried  on  their  contest  through  tf.'s.  Csesar  at 
Capua  had  over  5,000  of  them  in  his  pay,  against  whom 
Ponipey  was  first  obliged  to  defend  himself,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  Though  the  G'.'s  were  ut  first 
only  armed  with  swords,  yet  in  later  tlays,  many  dilfer- 
erent  kinds  of  them  were  distinguished  according  to 
their  mode  of  fighting,  armor,  Ac  The  muTHtiio  was 
armed  with  a  buckler  and  a  short  sword,  and  bore  on  his 
casque  the  figure  of  the  fish  nuniiiUo,  whence  his  name ; 
—  the  retiariuM,  who  fought  against  him,  had  a  trident 
in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  net,  with  which  he 
strove  to  entangle  the  head  of  his  opponent;  —  the  tut- 
darius^  who  fought  from  a  cliariot  (esMduin);  —  the 
audabateXf  or  equestrts,  who  fought  on  horseback ;  —  the 
bejttiarii,  who  fought  with  wild  beasts,  Ac.  The  games 
were  aunounoHl  in  advance  by  means  of  placards  (It- 
belli),  and  usually  began  with  blunted  weapons,  but  with 
the  excitement  of  the  multitude,  these  were  thrown 
aside,  and  the  G.  fought  for  life.  When  a  O,  was  se- 
verely wounded,  he  threw  down  his  arms  and  remained 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  who  killed  him  unless 
the  spectators  opposed  it ;  if  they  raised  their  hands, 
turning  the  thumb  downwards,  it  was  a  sign  tliat  they 
wished  his  life  spared ;  but  if  they  raised  the  thumb,  he 
was  slain.  The  arrival  of  the  emperor  was  also  a  signal 
of  mercy  to  the  vanquished.  After  8  years  of  service, 
the  ghidiators  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  arena,  in 
token  of  which  discharge,  they  were  presented  with  a 
wooden  foil  {rudis)  and  a  palm  of  silver.  These  cruel 
sports,  after  a  continuance  of  over  600  years,  were  inter- 
dicted by  Constautlue  the  Great,  a.  D.a26 ;  but  they  were 
not  finally  abolished  until  the  time  of  Honorius,  a.  d.  402. 
The  ancients  have  left  us  sundry  beautiful  statues  of 
gladiators,  the  two  most  celebrated  of  which  are  the 
Uorgttese  OladuUor^  and  the  Djfing  OUuiiator^  both  at 
Home. 

GlAdlato'rlal,  Gladlato'rlan,  a.  [Lat  gtadia- 
tnrius.]  Pertaining  tu  gladUtori*,  or  to  the  ancient 
combats  of  men  in  the  Roman  arena. 

Glad'latomhlp,  n.  Conduct  or  quality  of  a  gladiator. 

GAadlatory,  u.  [Lat  gUuUatoritu.l  GUdiatorial; 
having  reference  to  the  combats  of  gladiators. 

Gladiolus,  n.  [Lat.,  dim.  of  ptodtiu,  a  sword.]  (Bot,) 
The  Gladiole,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Iridacem.  They 
are  bulbous  plants,  with  large  and  showy  flowers,  some 
of  which  are  commonly  call^  corn-flag.  The  numerous 
varieties  cultivated  in  modern  gardens  are  the  results 
of  intercrossing  of  some  African  species,  especially  of  O. 
nataUnsi$,JlorilmndiUy  and  cardinali*. 

Glad'ly,  adv.  With  pleasure;  Joyfully;  willingly; 
cheerfully ;  sji,  *♦  everybody  will  gladly  see  you."  Blount. 

Glad'neas,  n.  (See  Glad.)  State  of  being  glad;  Joy, 
or  a  moderate  degree  of  exhilaration;  cheerfulness; 
satisfaction ;  cheer  of  mind. 

Glado'va.  [Turk.  FetJsUim.]  A  town  of  Servia  on  the 
Danube,  situate  immediately  below  the  **  Iron  Gate," 
and  the  princi|Ml  station  of  the  Danube  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.    It  is  a  mere  collection  of  wretched  huts. 

Gladsome,  (plad'fum.)  a.   [Glad  Kod  tome.]  Pleased; 
Joylul ;  cheerful ;  exhilarated ;  cheerful. 
"  The  glad$om»  ghosu  Id  droliof  troops  attend."— Dryctai. 

— Cause  of  Joy  or  gladness;  pleasing;  as,  **  gladsome  day. 

l*rior. 

Glad'somely,  ado.  In  a  gladsome  manner;  with  Joy ; 

Sleaaurably. 
ad'somenewi,  n.    Joy,  or  moderate  exhilaration ; 
Sleasure  of  3)ind. 
ad'fltone,  William  Kwart,  an  English  statesman, 
orator,  and  author,  b.  at  Liverpool,  1809,  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Gladstone,  Bart,  an  eminent  merchant  of  that 

glace.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church  Coll., 
xford,  where  he  gradtiated  in  1831.  Mr.  G.  entered  par- 
liament in  the  following  year,  where  he  quickly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  splendid  oratorical  and  foreuHlc 
powers.  In  1835  he  was  appointed,  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  Under- 
Sec,  of  State  for  the  (Joloniee,  and  in  1841  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a  privy-councillor.  In 
1846,  he  ably  supported  his  chief's  great  measure  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Cora  laws.    In  1847,  Ur.  (?.  was  returned 


to  parliamMit  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  whidi  bt 
continued  to  represent  until  1865.  In  1852,  under  Lord 
Aberdeen's  **  Coalition  **  ministry,  he  accepted  nffis  m 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  held  the  same  poa 
subsequently  in  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  la  tha 
capacity  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  aUrst  finsBdal 
minister  England  had  known,  and  warmly  sQpfx^ted 
Mr.  Cobden's  commercial  treaty  with  Fruice.  Attu- 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  G.  became  leader  d 
the  House  of  Commons,  retaining  the  Chancellonfaip  tf 

I  the  Exchequer  in  Eari  Russeirs  secomi  admiuintntiuB. 
On  the  retirement  of  the  Deriiy  cabinet  In  18^  Mr.G. 
succeeded  to  the  hehn  of  Stat«  as  First  Minister  of  de 
Crown.  In  1869  he  introduced  a  measured  the  diiwh- 
tion  of  tha  establishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  vhich 
passed  into  law  after  a  prolonged  and  obstioale  react- 
ance on  the  side  of  the  Conservative  parly.  Id  Feb^ 
1870,  the  Gladstone  cabinet  alao  intrtxfnced  a  mcasor^^ 
before  Parliament  for  the  modification  and  adju^aieet 
of  the  Irish  land  queition.  This  became  a  law  on  Acg. 
L 1870.  A  succession  of  reform  measures  followed,  iu- 
cinding  an  act  for  the  protection  of  voters,  the  abolitks 
of  the  purchase  of  army  commissions,  and  the  creativB 
of  a  system  of  public  education.  Reform,  however,  bad 
lieen  pushed  too  energetically;  a  reaction  set  In,  tiie 
government  was  defeated,  and  Disraeli  asked  to  fom  a 
new  cabinet  He  declined  and  Q.  was  forced  to  mosia 
premier.  He  now  dissolved  Parliament  and  celled  £or 
a  rew  election,  in  which  his  pariy  was  defeated  aixl  tbe 
Conaervatives  returned  to  power,  with  Diaaeli  at  their 
head.  G.  now  withdrew  from  party  aflairs  and  ior  tbe 
sue  eeding  six  years  occupied  himself  in  literaiy  rtodia. 
In  188U  a  new  reaction  set  In,  tlie  Liberab  came  agsta 
into  power  with  a  large  minority,  and  G.  became  a  m«- 
ond  time  Prime  Minister.  Hie  new  administraTioQ  vw 
one  of  trouble  and  ditftmction.  There  were  ware  in 
various  quarters  and  dwtnrbauces  in  IreUod.  ihe  latter 
forcing  him  to  adopt  measures  of  oocfdou  which  gave 
rise  to  bitter  opposition  from  the  Iri»h  peoi^e  and  aifiB- 
bers  of  Parliament  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  distrso 
tions  G.  succeeded  in  carrying  through  Partiaraeat  a 
great  scheme  'jf  reform  in  the  mlfrage,  which  re^arraoffd 
the  constituencies  and  yielded  a  system  of  nearly  tud- 
versal  suffrage.  Defeated  in  1885,  G.  gave  up  tbe  pt- 
miership  for  a  time  to  Lord  Salisbury,  but  iu  the  elecfititi 
of  tlie  same  year  the  Liberals  won  a  great  vietorj  vA 
O.  returned  triumpliantly  into  office.  He  now  ado|4rd 
a  policy  of  home  rule  for  Ireland  that  created  a  itt«B 
of  opposition  in  the  country,  introducing  a  bill  for  an 
Irish  Parliament,  which  led  to  his  quick  defeat  aad 
brought  back  the  Conservatives  to  power.  He  cootiB- 
ned  to  advocate  Irish  autonomy ;  in  1892  was  rvturoed 
to  power  for  the  fourth  time,  and  in  1893  brought  io  a 
new  bfll  tor  Irish  government,  which  waa  psMed  io  tbe 
House  of  Commons  but  thrown  out  by  a  deritave  T<4r 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1S94  G.  retired  voluotsrilj 
fhim  the  premier^ipou  accouut  of  fidlingeyeitight,  t-ot 
he  kept  a  close  outlook  on  the  course  of  affairs  and  s(«>ke. 
with  no  uncertain  voice,  his  opinion  of  the  Anneuiui 
maiMacres  and  the  conduct  of  tlie  Powers  on  tlie  Crrtaa 
question.  In  addition  to  his  fame  as  an  orator  and  itates- 
niau,  Mr.  G.  has  made  himself  something  of  a  wmw  in 
literature,  particularly  from  hte  studies  of  Homer  tiMl 
his  times.  He  has  also  written  much  on  reIii^>Aa 
subjects,  and  has  made  himself  notaltle  by  outbunts  of 
indignation  concerning  the  Bulgarian  massacre*,  Ac 

Glad'wln,  in  Michigan^  a  N.K  central  county ;  ana, 
about  54()  sq.  m.  Rirer.  Gladwin,  finrface,  general/ 
level.     A)j>.  V1.H94)  4,;K)K 

Glal  r,  n.  [0.  Fr.  ^atre  and  ete^,  the  white  of  as  ea 
a  clear  thing,  from  Lat.  dartu,  clear.  See  Clbax.J  Tm 
white  of  an  eg^,  or  any  viscous  transparent  substanoe 
resembling  it. 

—A  kind  of  halberd. 


To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  to  i  _ 

Glalr'eoilS,  a.    Having  resembhuice  to  the  white  of 

an  egg. 
Glair  Ine,  n.    A  glafary,  filmy  substance  seen  an  tbs 

surface  of  some  thermal  waters. 
Glalr'jr,  a.  Like  glair,  or  pariaking  of  its  qnalitiei. 
GlalTe,  n.  Same  as  Glati,  9.  V. 
Gla'ma,n.    [Gr.;  Lat^fomta.]    (Med.)    9amsaslir> 

PITUDOj  q.  V. 

{ZotJL)  A  species  of  camel. 

Glarn'mltt,  a  village  of  Scotland,  5  m.  S.W.  of  fbriv. 
Near  it  is  Glanimls  Castle,  in  which  is  still  sbovo  tb* 
chamber  In  which  Malcolm  II.  was  assassinated,  IW. 
It  was  one  of  the  castles  of  Macbeth,  snd  gave  tdai  bii 
hereditary  title  of  Thane  of  Glammla. 
*'  Gltmmit,  I  am,  aad  Cawdor,  tbe  graateat — U  behiad.'*— &<**• 

Glamor^can,  a  00.  of  S.  Wales.  England,  bonnded  S. 
by  tbe  Bristol  Channel,  and  surrounded  on  tb«  otb«r 
•Ides  by  the  counties  of  Brecon,  Monmouth,  aad  Cirmtf' 
then.  In  the  8.  the  land  forms  the  beautiful  vak  of  Gla- 
morgan, but  rises  rapidly  to  the  N.,  becoming moantsiB- 
ous  and  pictureaque.  The  co.  has  an  area  of  792  tq-  ■■» 
and  is  watered  by  ihe  Tuff,  Towey.  Rhymnej,  At<* 
Neatli,  and  some  other  rivers  of  less  importance.  Tl* 
mineral  produce  is  considerable,  consisting  of  cosl,liiB^ 
stone,  lead,  and  copper;  some  of  the  largest  irun-worki 
and  smelt ing-ho*ut«s  in  Wales  are  to  be  found  at  h^ 
dare,  Dowlais,  Neath,  Swansea  and  Methy  r  TydviL  l¥ 
OardifT.    Pop.  (1895)  692,415. 

Glamonr,  (gWrnSiSr^)  n.  ^^cot,  firom  Icel.  pMswwfr-i 
A  species  of  witchery  cast  over  the  eyesight  buJobI 
things  appear  different  from  their  real  aspect;  a  q*^! 
as,  she  cast  a  glumour  over  him. 

Glanee,  n.  [Oer.  glam,  gloss,  brilliancy :  Icel.^i' 
shine ;  Dan.  glands,  splendor,  lustre.  Allied  to  OuV0> 
q.  v.]    A  sudden  shoot  of  light  or  splendor. 
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*A  glinpM  or  sadden  look ;  a  n^ld  or  momentiiry  riew 

or  CMt ;  a  ■natch  of  eight ;  as,  to  glanee  over  a  paper. 

'■  ""^ a'd  to  emit »  gtmne*  oo  me."  —  HarU. 


(Jftn.)  A  term  often  applied  in  popular  langnage.and 
also  hy  minemloipsts,  to  a  namerous  order  or  familj  of 
minermls,  of  which  GaUna  (q.  v.)  or  lead-0.  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  type.  All  of  them  are  metallic,  and  manv 
of  them  are  known  by  nanraa  Indicating  the  metal  which 
is  their  principal  constituent,  as  silTer-<?.,  O.  copper,  Ac. 
— «.».  [Qw.  fflOnaen  ;  Qr.glanstd.]  To  shoot  or  dart  a  ray 
of  lii^t  or  splendor. 

"  Let  random  inflneneei  sloiMe, 
Like  Ught  on  numj  m  shlTered  Unoe."  —  Amifeea. 
—To  dart  aside;  to  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction;  as,  a 
(^ancinff  arrow. 

**  The  Jeet  did  glane*  mwmj  from  me."  —  Aefa. 
—To  look  with  a  sodden,  rapid  cast  of  the  eye ;  to  take  a 

hasty  glimpse;  to  snatch  a  momentary  riew. 
"Tbcy  lit  enln,  and  Blgh  end  olanee ;  then  danoe  again,  and  kiea.** 
-•  »  «r .;.  Aidfcttiv. 

—To  hint ;  to  cast  a  word  or  passing  reflection ;  to  censure 
by  oblique  hints ;  —  eumetimes  preceding  at, 
-  Hew  eanst  thoa  .  . .  glanee  at  my  eredit  with  HjppoliU  T  "  Aoto. 
—To  twinkle;  to  be  only  momentarily  visible;  to  more 
qukkly  and  transiently. 

•'  Tho  trip  of  thoM  small  gUutelng  teec"  —  Mmeautaif, 
— «.  a.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  obliquely ;  to  cast  the 
eye  nimbly  for  a  moment. 

"  CUmmeing  an  ^e  of  pltj  on  hie  loeiei."  —  JSkoftt. 

CIUuice'-e€»al,  n.  AimnAcm,  q.  v. 

Glance'-eolMUt,  n.  (Jim.)  Same  as  OoBALTiirs,  9.  v. 

ClUuice'-eopper,  n.  (Ifin.)  Chalcocite,  or  sulphuret 
of  copper.  It  is  of  metallic  lustre,  blackish  lead-gray 
color,  often  tHrnished  with  blue  or  green.  iSJp.  gr.  6*6  to 
6r%.  Cbmp.  Sulphur  aD-2,  copper  79-8.  Occurs  in  fine 
erystale  in  Cbruwall,  £ng.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  in  many 
other  localities. 

GUui'elnKljr,  ado.  By  glancing ;  in  a  glancing  man- 
ner ;  trauaiently. 

ClUuid«  n.  [Lat.  alanM^  gUuvlis,  the  nutrlike  fruit  of  fbr- 
eign  trees;  allied  to  Or.  balitno*^  an  acorn;  Ar.  baU&t; 
Hind.  bitioo^.J  (Anat.)  A  small,  round,  oval,  or  oblong 
body;  a  small  organ  secreting  a  fluid  of  some  speciid 
nature.  — Though  we  style  all  glands  as  small,  such  is 
not  In  foct  the  case,  as  some  are  of  considerable  slxe,  to 
which  the  term  of  organ  U  generally  applied.-  Of  this 
nature  is  the  liver,  which,  as  far  ha  it  is  a  secreting  sub- 
stence,  is  a  gland ;  so  also  Is  the  pancreas,  the  spleen, 
and  the  kidueye.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  describe 
such  parts  as  organs,  and  conflne  the  word  gland  to  those 
small  bodies,  many  of  them  too  minute  for  common  ob- 
servation, but  which  yet  perform  most  important  func- 
tions in  the  animal  economy.  Of  these  are  the  system 
of  salivary  glands,  situated  beneath  the  tongue,  the  Jaw, 
and  in  thf  cheeks,  and  without  the  secretion  of  which 
we  should  be  unable  to  taste  or  ei\joy  our  food ;  the  per- 
spiratory glands,  an  immense  congeries  of  miunte  glands 
lying  below  the  skin,  each  one  furnished  with  a  spiral 
tnbe  or  duct,  that  opens  out  on  the  surface  of  the  cuti- 
cle at  what  are  called  the  pores,  and  discharge  through 
these  mouthi  the  perspiration  which  they  are  constantly 
ctdlecting  to  pour  out,  and  not  only  keeps  the  skin 
healthy  by  tliat  means,  but  at  the  same  time  carries  off 
the  r^use  moisture  from  the  body  by  that  ingenious 
plan.  When  from  any  cause  thwe  glands  do  not  ponr 
oat  their  fluid,  the  skin  loses  all  lU  healthy  properties, 
both  as  a  breathing  apparatus  and  as  an  organ  of  feel- 
ing. (8ee  Pbrmpiration,  iKSursiBLB.)  The  lachrymal 
and  lymphatic  glands  have  already  been  described  under 
Ejfe  snd  Digution^  q.  v.  There  are  still  many  other 
iingle  glands  and  systttros  of  glands,  snch  as  the  thyroid 
in  the  neck,  the  st«t  of  goitre,  the  mesenteric  glands  of 
the  abd<»men,  Ac.  Dr.  CMpenter  very  well  exhibits  the 
commencement  of  the  progressive  complication  which 
is  observed  in  most  of  the  glandular  structures  occurring 
in  man  and  the  higher  animals  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  1103X  where  A  repreeents  a  portion  of  the 
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proventriculus  of  a  falcon,  in  which  follicles  formed  by 
ihnple  inversion  occnr,  while  B  represents  a  gastric  gland 
from  the  middle  of  the  human  stomach,  and  G  a  still 
more  complicated  form,  produced  by  the  follicles  doub- 
ling upon  themselves,  taken  fh>m  near  the  pylorus. 
Wliaterer  be  the  complexity  in  the  fceneml  arrange- 
tnent  of  the  elements  of  a  gland  in  the  higher  animals, 
these  elements  are  always  found  to  resolve  themselves 
into  foUida  or  tubulin  which  enclose  the  true  secreting 
o«Us.  The  LfmphaHe  glandi  belong  to  a  ilifTerent  class 
of  ■tmctnres,  and  will  be  described  under  Lymphatic 
Btsthi. 

{iM.and  Surg.)  The  lymphatic  glands  are  subject  to 
•nlsrgement  from  acute  inflammation  and  abscess,  nsn- 
Ally  in  oouseqnence  of  irritation  of  the  part  fh>m  which 


their  lymphatics  spring,  as  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
in  which  the  glands  of  the  throat  are  affected ;  in  gonor- 
'  rhopa,  the  glands  of  the  groin,  Ac.  The  tt-eatment  of 
such  altscesses  belongs  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  sur- 
gery. (See  Absckbs.)  a  much  more  troublesome  affec- 
tion of  the  glands  is  the  slow,  comparatively  painless, 
at  first  dense  solid  swelling  which  they  undergo  in  Scrttf- 
ula^  which  tends  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  to  suppuration, 
and  sometimes  remains  for  y«»irs.  In  Sjfpftilit  und  Can- 
cer there  are  also  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Scrofhlous  or  tubercular  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
in  children  constitutes  Tabes  mettnterica. 

(Bot.)  A  WHrt-like  swelling  of  various  forms  found  on 
the  surface  of  plants,  or  at  the  base  or  apex  of  their 
hairs.  Lenticular  glands  are  brown  oval  spots  found 
upon  the  bark  of  many  plants,  especially  willows,  indi- 
cating the  points  from  which  roots  will  appear  if  the 
branch  be  placed  in  circumstances  favorsble  to  their 
production.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  protuber- 
ances formed  by  the  pressure  upon  the  epidermis  of  sub- 
jacent roots  attempting  to  pierce  througn  it 

{Mack.)  The  cupped  collar,  lined  with  brass,  which  en- 
circles tne  piston,  or  air-pump  rod,  of  a  steam-engine 
where  it  passes  through  the  cylinder  cover :  it  is  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  holding  oil  or  tallow  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  working  parts,  and  for  compressing 
the  packing  of  the  stnfflng-box  upon  which  it  is  screwed 
down.  The  term  is  generallv  applied  in  the  sense  of  a 
joint  holding  lubricating  fluid,  with  tight  packing. 

01i%ii'derecl«  a.    Suffering  from  glanders,  as  a  horse. 

Olan'ders,  n.  [From  ylaiKf.]  (Ftirriery.)  A  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  horses,  in  which  the  glands 
beneath  and  within  the  lower  Jaw  are  enlarged. 

CllAndirerous,  a.  [Lat.  glandifer^glandis,  and 
/err>,  to  bear  or  produce.]  Bearing  acorns  or  fruit ;  pro- 
ducing nuts  or  mast ;  as,  glandiferous  trees. 

OlAn'alform,  n.  [Lat.  glans,  an  acorn,  and  forma, 
furm.j    In  the  shape  of  a  gland  or  acorn ;  resembling  a 

{land. 
lui'don,  a  harbor  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  abt.  3  m. 
W.  of  Kose  Bay.    It  is  abt.  1  ni.  wide  by  3  m.  in  length. 

—A  village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  abt  2  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor. 

Glan'dore,  a  harbor  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  abt  34  m. 
8.aW.  of  Cork.    Lat  61®  3^  N.,  Lon.  9f>  6'  W. 

—A  town  of  Ireland,  00.  of  Cork,  on  a  harbor  of  the  same 
name. 

Gland'nlfur*  a.  Containing  glands;  consisting  of 
glands ;  pertaining  to  glands;  covered  with  hairs  bearing 
glands  on  their  tips,  as  certain  plants. 

OlandiilA'tloii*  n.  [Fr.]  {Sot.)  The  situation  and 
structure  of  the  glands  in  plants. 

OlAndnle,  (yton</'aZ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  ^landula.]  A  small 
gland  or  secretory  vessel. 

Glandatireroas*  a,  [Lat  glandula^  and  /erra,  to 
bear.J    Bearing  glands. 

GlAn'diilose*  OlAii'diiloilS,  a.  [Fr.  glanduUux, 
from  L.  LsX,  glanUalosus.l  Containing  glands;  consist- 
ing of  glands;  pertaining  to  glands;  gUruduUr;  as, 
**glandulous  tumors."  —  Arbui/mot. 

GlAnfl*  n.  [Lat.,  an  acorn.l  (Bot.)  An  inferior,  dry, 
hard,  iudehiscent  tme-celled,  one  or  two-seeded  fruit, 
produced  flrum  an  ovary  of  two  or  more  cells,  with  one 
or  more  ovules  in  each  cell :  all  of  which,  except  one  or 
two,  becomes  abortive  in  the  progress  of  growth.  The 
three  layers  constituting  the  pericarp  are  flnnly  cohe- 
rent and  indistinguisliable,und  the  whole  is  more  or  less 
inclosed  by  that  description  of  involucre  which  Is  called  a 
cupttU.  The  acorn  and  the  filbert  are  examples  of  this 
kind  of  fVuit. 
( Med.)  Bronchocele ; — a  pessary ; — a  suppository. 
{Anat.)  The  extremity  of  the  penis  and  of  the  clitoris. 

Gli%phjrnr»,  Glaph'trk,  wife  of  Archelaus,  high-priest 
of  Bellona,  at  Comana,  in  Oappadocia.  seduced  Marc 
Antony  by  her  lieauty,  and  obtained  fDm  him  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia  for  her  sons,  Sisenna  and  Archelaus. 
—  Another  &.,  grand-daughter  of  the  above,'married  sno- 
cessively  Alexander,  son  of  Herod,  Juba,  king  of  Manri- 
tanU,  and  Archelaus,  king  of  Jndea,  his  brother-in-law. 

Glare,  n.  [Dau.ytor;  Icel.  yto*,  gUss ;  allied  to  Lat 
darus,  and  gUmd,  See  Clkak  and  Glort.J  A  bright, 
dazzling,  overpowering  light;  clear  brilliant  lustre  or 
splendor,  that  dazzles  the  eyes. 

"  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  erer  oaught  bj  ytare. "—  J^rroa. 

— A  fierce,  piercing,  penetrating  look. 

*  A  Uon  now  he  atalke  with  flerj  ylore. '  —  Jmten. 

—A  transparent  tIscous  substance.  —  See  Olaie. 

—V.  n.    To  shine  with  a  clear,  bright,  dazzling  light 
"  Behold  thU  man  in  a  fleroe  gtmring  UghU"  —  Addtaon. 

—To  look  with  fierce  piercing  eyes. 

"  Look,  how  pale  he  9<are« I"  —  Aofa. 

—To  shine  with  ostentatious  lustre:  to  present  excessive 
brightness  of  appearance ;  as,  a^Iorin^  picture,  a  glar- 
ing dress. 

Glare,  v.  a.  To  shoot  out,  or  cast  forth,  as  a  dazzling, 
overpowering  light ;  as,  her  eyes  glared  at  the  suggestion. 

*'  Screen'd  Is  shades  from  d^'e  detested  glart."  —  I^ap*. 
a.    Polished  to  a  degree  that  reflects  light;  hence,  slip- 
pery, smooth ;  as,  glare  ice. 

Olar'eous,  a.  [fr.glaireux.  SeeGLAiK.]  Viscous,  and 
transparent  or  white,  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Olar'lnees,  Olar'iikirneflM^  n.    A  brilUant,  over- 

Kwering  lustre. 
iT'ing^p.  a.    Clear;  open  and  bold;  barefiftced;  no- 
torious ;  palpable ;  as,  a  glaring  falsehood. 
Glar'lnffljr,  odr.    Openly;  clearly;  barefiu:edly;  no- 

toriouKly ;  In  a  glaring  manner. 
Glarns,  OlarM,  (gXa'roos,)  a  small  canton  of  Switzer* 
land,  lying  between  Lat  400  47'  and  47°  W  N,and  Lon. 


8^  61'  and  V>iy  E.,  having  N.  and  E.  the  cant  of  St  Gctt, 
S.K.  and  S.  theGrlsons,and  W.  Uri  and  Schwytz.  Length 
N.  to  S.  27  m.  Area,  279  sq.  m.  O.  is  cold  and  moun- 
tainous, yet  affords  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  orchards,  an 
immense  variety  of  rare  plants,  metals,  crystals,  lueilic- 
inal  springs,  petrifactions,  and  large  slates.  It  consists 
of  the  valley  of  the  river  LInth  and  its  aflluents,  and  ex- 
cept on  the  N.,  is  enclosed  by  high  niuuntain  ranges: 
the  Dodi,  at  its  S.  extremity,  attaining  an  altitude  oi^ 
11,900  ft.,  being  the  highest  summit  in  £.  Switzerland. 
O.  formerly  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  Secklngen, 
which  enfeoffed  it  in  1299  to  the  Uouse  of  Hapsburg. 
In  1362  it  entered  into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  its 
Ust  constitution,  thoroughly  democratic,  dates  from 
1836.    Fup.  (IMio)  about  37,600. 

Glabl'b,  its  capital,  is  situated  near  the  Linth,  33  m.  S.  K. 
of  Zurich,  and  6  m.  S.  of  Lake  Wallenittadt  M»m\f. 
Printed  cotton  goods,  muslins,  woollens,  and  Schabzieger 
cheese.    Pop.  (1895)  5,760. 

Olas'eo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  00.,  about 
48  m.  8.  of  Albany.    Pop.  (1890)  907. 

Glas'eoek«  or  GlaMPeoek,  In  Georgia,  an  E.  co.; 
area,  about  90  sq.  m.  Biven.  Ogeechee  river  and  Rocky 
Comfort  creek.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Gibson.    Pop.  (1890)  3,720. 

Gla«'cow,  a  village  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Waterloo,  on 
Grand  river,  opposite  Bridgeport    Pop.  about  100. 

Gla'serlte,  n.    (Min.)   Same  as  Aphtbrautz,  9.  v. 

Gla«irow«  iglas^go,)  the  most  important  and  populous 
manulkcturing  and  commercial  city  of  Scotland,  in  the 
CO.  of  Lanark,  on  both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  42  m.  E.  by  S.  of 
Edinburgh.  The  old  part  of  the  dty  is  badly  built,  dirty, 
and  dark ;  but  in  the  modern  quarter  the  streeta  are 
large  and  fllled  with  flne  Htructures.  The  city  contains 
many  public  buildings,  among  which  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  cathedral  of  St  Muiigo,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture,  begun  in  1123,  the  Court-house, 
Royal  £xcliange,Tradsr's  UhII,  Town-Hall,  and  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  O.  contains  a  celebrated  uniTersity,  founded 
in  1460,  which  has  a  library  of  60,000  vols.,  and  possessea 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  paintings,  medals,  Hnatom- 
ical  preparations,  Ac.  There  are  besides  the  Andersonian 
University,  the  College  of  PhysicUtns,  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Ac.  Afona/l  Cottons,  bandana  handkerchief,  mus- 
lins, soap,  coroMge,  flint-glass,  cudbear.  Ac.  O.  is  also 
noted  for  its  ship-building  and  engineering  establish- 
ments, chemical  works,  type-foundries,  and  aunost  every 
kind  of  production  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  Clyde 
is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  7  or  8  ft.  of  water ;  and 
the  wlwrves  and  docks  afford  extensive  accommodstion 
fur  vessels  of  every  description.  The  origin  of  O.  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  St.  Mungo,  who  is  said  to  have  here 
founded,  in  660,  a  bit«hopric,  afterwards  erected  into  an 
archieplscopal  see.  It  was  here  that  Watt  first  commenced 
to  improve  the  steam-engine;  and  on  the  Clyde,  the 
Cbmcf,  the  first  boat  in  Europe  successfully  propelled  by 
fteam.  was  launched  in  1812,  five  years  uter  the  Clsr* 
moni  bad  made  her  way  up  the  Hudson.  Pop.  (1890) 
792,728 ;  (1897)  estimated  862,500. 

Glas's^W,  a  seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  00.  of  Pictou, 
on  the  East  river;  now  New  Glawow. 

Glas'gOW*  ill  Alabama,  a  pust-tiflice  of  Bntler  co. 

Glas'sow.  in  beliHstre^  a  pi«t-village  of  Newcastle 
CO.,  about  16  m.  8.  W.  oi  Wilniiiigt^m. 

Glas'gOW*  in  IttiuoU,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  about 
40ni.8.W.  of  Springfield. 

Glas'KOW«in  /biro,  a  post-vilhtge  ot  Jefferson  00.,  about 
12  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Fairfield. 

Glas'arow,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Barren 
CO.,  about  126  ni.  8.  W.  of  Frankfort.    Pop.  (1890)  2,061. 

Olaii'i^Wv  in  3ftiMie«o<a,  a  townshio  of  Wabaslia  ou. 

GlaM'gOW,  in  IfiMoart,  a  city  of  Howard  co.,  on  the 
Missouri  river, and  the  C.  A  A.  and  Walmsh  K  Rs.,  about 
72  miles  N.  W.  uf  Jefferson  City.  Tobacco  is  largely 
Hhipped.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,1UU. 

Glan'irOW*  in  Okio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
shout  6  m.  N.  W.  of  WellBville. 

Glan'irOW*  in  PenmMybfania,  a  post-rillage  of  Cambria 
CO.,  on  the  P.  A  N.  W.  R.  R. 

Glas'gOW  Jonetlon,  in  Kemtmcky,  a  post-ofllce  of 
Barren  co. 

Glanfrow,  Port.    See  Port  Glasgow. 

Glasnev'ln,  a  village  and  {Ntrinh  of  Ireland,  in  Leins- 
ter,  about  3  m.  N.  N.  W.  uf  the  city  of  Dublin.  Pop. 
of  parish  (1895)  1,580. 

GlasneT'ln*  in  Ioubo,  a  village  of  Dubuque  co.,  about 
26  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dubnane. 

GlaaSy  JoHir,  founder  of  the  religious  sect  of  Glassitet 
in  Scotland,  b.  in  Fifeshlre,  1606;  d.  1773.  See  Glassitzs. 

Glass,  n,  [A.S.  glaesj  L.  Ger.,  D.,  G.,  Swed.,  and  Icel., 
glas  ;  0.  Ger.  glas.  The  A.S.  is  fh>m  gUsian,  and  the  O. 
Ger.  fh>m  glisan,  to  glisten.  The  old  Germans  called 
amber  glas  or  gles,  and  the  word  seems  akin  to  Lat 
glades,  ice.  See  Glaoixr.]  A  hard,  brittle,  transparent 
substance,  a  compound  of  silica  and  an  alkalL  (Bee 
below,  IClum.,  Mant^f.,  Hist.) 

—Anything  made  of  glass ;  as,  a  small  drinking  Tessel ;  a 
drinking^glass ;  a  tumbler ;  as,  a  wine^toss. 

"  Like  SfisM  did  brsek  1'  th'  riaelBg.*'  —  Aote. 

—A  mirror ;  a  looking-glass ;  a  reflector. 

"  The  yloM  of  fSshloa,  and  tbs  moold  of  form.**  —  8kat$. 

—A  vessel  to  be  fllled  with  sand,  for  measuring  time ;  an 
hourglass;  hence,  by  analogy,  the  destined  time  of 
man's  life. 

'•  8ho  voold  not  Uto  the  mnninc  of  one  fisM."  —  Aoto. 

—A  telescope;  a  spy-glass;  a  lens. 

"  The  mooa . . .  throagh  opUo  gUua  tbs  Toseaa  artist  vfowi." 


•—A  barometer ;  a  weatheivglass ;  as,  the  platt  is  rising. 
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«^-f>I.    SpectJiclea ;  alda  to  the  eyeaiglit ;  as,  the  old  lady 
wore  glatus. 

»-The  qoantit J  uf  liquor  that  a  glaM  Teeaal  contains ;  as, 
a  glau  of  water. 

{Oum.)  llie  substance  known  as  glass  is,  when  chem- 
ically considered,  a  rery  yariable  compound.  The  dif- 
ferent qualities,  uoweTer,  agree  in  one  particular;  they 
belong  to  the  class  called  iusuluble  salts,  and  have  all 
one  acid  in  common,  namely  silicic  acid.  This  last  sub- 
stance, usually  simply  called  silex,  is  found  in  nature  in 
the  form  of  quarts,  either  crystallised  or  amorphous,  as 
flint  and  as  fine  sand.  In  the  last  form  it  is  naturally 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  granite  and  other 
rocks  contHiniug  quarts,  in  which,  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences and  the  prolonged  solvent  ntid  mechanical  ac- 
tion uf  WHter,  the  other  ingredienu  have  been  washed 
away,  and  the  more  indestructible  quarts  particles  are 
left  behind.  This  quarts  posseiwes  all  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  an  acid.  It  combines,  like  all  other  adds, 
with  bases  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  baryta, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  of  all  other  metals,  nnd  forms  a  series 
of  subetnncee  which,  according  to  the  adopted  nomen- 
clature, are  called  silicates,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
compounds  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  with  the  same 
bases  are  called  sulphates  and  nitrates.  As  all  com- 
pounds nt  ttiis  class  are  called  salts,  the  silicates  are, 
when  chemically  considered,  as  well  salts  as  the  sulph- 
ates. The  distinction  is  of  a  physical  and  not  of  a  chemi- 
cal nature;  the  silicic  acid,  being  liqueflable  not  by 
water  but  by  heat,  communicates  this  quality  to  all  its 
salts  with  a  few  exceptions;  and  its  compounds  are 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  as  insoluble  as  the  nitrates  are  sol- 
uble. There  are  two  other  acids,  boracic  and  phosphoric, 
which  also  form  a  Urge  number  of  insoluble  salts  called 
borates  and  phosphates ;  and  the  chemist  therefore  re- 
cognises also  a  borax  or  a  phosphate  glaas ;  but  in  com- 
mon language,  the  name  of  glass  is  exclusively  applied 
to  the  silicates.  O.  made  with  quarts  and  soda  alone  is 
of  a  brilliant  lustre,  and  easily  fusible ;  but  it  has  a 
bluish-green  tint,  and  does  not  completely  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  sun  and  ;^n,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  tarn- 
ishes its  brilliant,  smooth  surface.  G.  made  with  quarts 
and  lime  alone  is  much  harder,  not  so  easily  fusible,  and 
perfectly  colorless ;  it  resists  the  action  of  sun  and  rain 
better.  The  combination  of  the  two  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  possess  grent  advantages  over  either  of 
them  alone,  except  for  special  purposes.  Potash  is  usu- 
ally added  to  promote  the  fusibility  and  coloriees  trans- 
parency of  the  coniuonnd,  as  the  silicate  of  potash  is 
still  more  fuitible  than  that  of  soda,  and  is  perfectly 
colorless.  However,  as  it  does  not  possess  the  brilliancy 
or  lustre  of  the  soda-glass,  the  quantity  added  must  not 
be  too  large,  as  in  that  case  the  beauty  of  the  product 
is  impair^.  Common  windoto-G.  is  composed  of  silica 
69  parts,  soda  13  parts,  lime  13  parts,  with  a  little  alu- 
mina. PUmU'G.  contains  74  parts  silica,  12  parts  soda, 
5*5  partK  lime,  and  5*5  parts  potash.  Crown-G^  for  op- 
tical purposes,  has  no  soda,  as  that  imparts  to  it  a  green- 
ish tinge,  but  contains  62  parts  silica,  12*5  of  lime,  and  22 
of  uotHrih.  ^tn/-(?.isadouble  silicate  of  potash  and  oxide 
of  lead,  containing  silica  52  parts,  potash  13*07  parts,  ox- 
ide of  lead  33*28  parts.  The  oxide  of  leadincrestsesitsfusi- 
bilify,  renders  it  softer,  and  greatly  increases  its  beauty 
and  lustre.  Baryta  increases  its  fusibility,  and  oxide  of 
sine  al«o  increases  its  brilliancy  and  refracting  power. 
Boracic  acid  is  also  sometimes  substituted  for  a  portion 
ot  the  silicic  acid.  FUtU-O.  is  used  for  ornamental  and 
table  purposes,  and  in  optical  instruments.  The  cele> 
brated  Bf^emian  O.,  so  much  valued  in  the  laboratory 
for  its  hardness  and  infhsibility,  contains  the  silicate  of 
potash  and  lime  in  predominant  proportions.  The  more 
fusible  Bohemian  &.,  which  is  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. Contains,  in  addition,  a  notable  quantity  of  sili- 
cate of  alumina.  BoUle-G.  is  a  cheaper  and  commoner 
kind,  being  mostly  composed  of  silicate  of  lime,  and  con- 
taining oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  ft  its  dark  color. 
Some  varieties  of  <?.,  embedded  in  sand  and  heated 
nearly  to  the  point  of  fusion,  and  then  allowed  to  cool 
slowlv,  become  converted  into  what  is  called  Rtattmur's 
porcdain.  It  is  hard,  white,  opaque,  and  somewhat  less 
nisible.  The  change  is  due  to  the  crystallisation  of  its 
silicates,  and  is  known  as  devitriflcation.  Fusion  re- 
stores it  to  its  original  transparency.  G.  for  the  manu- 
facture of  imitation  gems  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
oxide  of  lead,  and  often  the  borate  of  lead.  It  is  called 
ttroit  or  pasU^  and  is  very  soft,  easily  fhsed,  and  tdghly 
refractive.  —  Mani^f.  The  materials  are  melted  in  pots 
of  clay,  which  must  be  free  fh>m  iron  or  lime.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  open  like  ordinary  crucibles,  used  for 
common  &.,  and  closed  at  the  top  with  an  aperture  in 
the  side  for  flint- <?.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  ftimace, 
several  on  the  same  platform,  and  each  one  opposite  a 
small  arched  opening  in  the  side  of  the  ftimace,  through 
which  the  workman  fills  and  empties  it.  They  are  now 
filled  with  the  prepared  materials,  called  frit,  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  broken  glass  called  ctdUt^  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  to  be  made.  When  the  material  is 
melted,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  impurities  remoTed, 
if  for  plate-glass  it  is  cast  in  large  sheets  on  an  iron 
table  provided  with  a  rim  around  the  edge.  Theee  sheets 
are  annealed  by  cooling  Miem  slowly  in  an  oven  or  fur^ 
nacck  and  then  ground  and  polishea.  All  ordinary  kinds 
of  G.  are  manufactured  by  the  process  of  blowing.  For 
this,  the  principal  instrument  used  is  an  iron  tube  fh>m 
4  to  5  ft.  in  length,  with  a  bore  of  fh>m  U  an  inch  to  1 
inch  in  diameter.  This  tube  being  heated,  is  introduced 
into  the  pot  of  fused  &.,  and  a  portion  of  the  m^tal 
gathered  up.  If  a  larger  quantity  is  wanted,  the  first 
gathering  is  cooled,  and  another  is  made,  and  so  on,  un- 
til enough  is  accumulated  for  the  article  wanted.  By 
blowing  through  the  tube  Uie  plastic  mass  is  expanded, 


and  bv  iocieaisiTe  heatings  and  blowings  it  is  fashioned 
as  detf  red.  Window  O.  is  made  in  two  ways :  One  is  to 
blow  a  large  globe  of  glMS,  which  by  re-heating  and 
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twirling  is  fiattened  into  a  disc  of  uniform  thickm 
This  is  called  Crown-G.  The  other  is  to  blow  a  long 
cvlinder  of  uniform  diameter,  which  is  then  trimmed  at 
the  ends,  cut  open  lengthwise  with  a  diamond,  heated 
and  opened  on  a  table  into  a  flat  sheet.  Bottles,  Ac, 
having  Irr^mlar  shapes  and  ornamental  flgures,  letters, 
Ac,  are  introduced  while  soft  into  moulds,  and  expanded 
by  blowing.  All  G.  requires  to  be  carefully  annealed, 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  fly  to  pieces  upon  the  slightest 
touch  of  any  substance  hard  enough  to  scratch  its  sur- 
face. When  melted  bottle-&.  is  dropped  into  water  so 
as  to  form  pear-shaped  drops,  the  instant  a  portion  of 
the  small  end  is  broken  off  they  crumble  into  a  fine 
powder.  This  proljably  arises  from  the  unequal  tension 
of  the  layers  caused  by  the  wndden  cooling  of  the  out- 
side, while  the  inside  of  the  mass  is  still  hot.  They  form 
the  well-known  philosophical  toy  called  iVi'iux  ifupeit's 
drops.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  time  spent 
in  efforts  to  discover  a  tmiheabU  G.  M.  de  la  Bastle 
claimed  to  have  discovered  a  method  of  rendering  glass 
durable,  which  he  termed  rerre  trempiy  or  tempered  G. 
It  was  done  by  means  of  a  bath  of  melted  wax,  resin, 
and  oils.  This  glass  is  very  hard  on  the  surface,  and 
will  stand  much  rough  nsage,  but  it  is  not  uniform,  and 
has  come  little  into  use.  It  cannot  be  cut  with  the 
diamond  for  window  glass  purposes. 

G.  Etcfiing  on.  The  art  of  producing  designs  upon 
glass,  by  the  corrosive  power  of  hydro-fluoric  acid.  In 
order  to  eff'uct  this  operation,  the  glass  is  covered  with  a 
thin  ground  of  bees-wax ;  the  design  is  then  drawn  upon 
it  with  the  needle,  as  in  etching  upon  copper.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  afterwards  poured  on,  and  floor  spar  or 
fluoric  acid  sprinkled  on  it  The  hydro-fluoric  acid, 
which  is  disengaged,  acts  powerfully  upon  the  exposed 

B^rtlon  of  the  glass,  while  fumes  of  fluo-silicic  acid  are 
berated.  After  tour  or  five  hours  the  acid  is  removed, 
and  the  bees-wax  removed  fh>m  the  glass  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  The  glass  is  then  found  to  be  etched  with 
the  design  required.  The  operation  may  be  reversed  by 
drawing  the  design  upon  the  glass  with  a  mixture  of 
bees-wax  and  turpentine,  and  Uien  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  hydro-fluoric  acid. 

(HisL)  Nothing  is  known,  with  certainty,  concerning 
the  invention  of  glass,  which  dates  fi-om  the  earliest  an- 
tiquity. The  oldest  specimens  are  Egyptian,  and  we 
possess  specimens  of  opaque  glass  bearing  the  name  of 
the  queen  Hatasu  of  the  18th  dynasty.  1445  b.  o.  Trans- 
parent glass  does  not  appear  earlier  in  Egypt  than  the 
26th  dynasty,  about  750  b.  o.,  when  bottles  were  made 
of  it.  Under  the  Pharaohs,  Egyptian  glass  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  exported  to  Oreece  and  Italy,  and 
its  reputation  still  continued  under  the  Ptolemies,  when 
the  furnaces  of  Alexandria  produced  glass  vases  of  num- 
berless shapes  and  considarable  sise.  Egypt  still  retained 
the  preeminence  in  the  manufacture  of  O.  under  the  Ro- 
mans, the  sand  of  Alexandria  being  indisputable  for  the 
finest  qualities;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  art  has 
never  been  extinct  in  that  country,  the  Fatimite  Caliphs 
having  issued  glass  coins  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
and  beautiful  lamps  of  glass,  enamelled  on  the  surface 
with  various  colors,  haviiag  been  made  in  the  14th  cent. 
After  the  Egyptians,  the  people  of  antiquity  most  re- 
nowned for  glass  were  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the 
legendary  inventors.  Certain  of  their  merchants,  it  is 
said,  returning  in  a  ship  laden  with  natron  or  soda,  and 
having  been  compelled  by  stormy  weather  to  land  on  a 
sandy  tract  under  Mount  Carmel,  placed  their  cooking- 
pots  on  lumps  of  natron  on  the  sand,  which,  fbsed  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  formed  the  first  glass.  Sidon,  in- 
deed, was  long  celebrated  for  her  glaw-wares  made  of 
the  sand  brought  down  from  Mount  Carmel  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Belus.  Although  Josephus  claims  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  for  the  Jews,  no  remains  of  Jewish  G. 
are  known,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  were  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  their  supplies  to  the  neighboring 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Even  in  Oreece  itself,  G.  was 
by  no  means  ancient.  In  the  days  of  Homer  it  was  nn- 
known.  Herodotus,  indeed,  mentions  its  employment 
for  ear-rings,  but  these  may  have  been  of  Phoenician 
fiibric  It  was  called  hyalot,  crystal  or  ice,  and  Uthot 
chytty  or  fusible  stone.    Aristophanes,  450  B.  c,  mentions 


glass  or  crystal  vessels,  and  various  inscriptions  confirm 
its  use,  but  its  value  was  next  to  gold,  which  oonld 
hardly  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  of  native  manu- 


fkctnre.  The  glass-making  art  in  Italy  does  not  date 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  empire; 
and  window-glass  does  not  appear  till  about  the  3d  cent., 
▲.  D.,  the  houses  at  Harcnlaneom,  destroyed  in  the  reifn 


as     Fig.  1165.  —  fobtlaxd  vass. 


of  Titos,  being  glased  with  talc,  and  some  doubt  rsoate 
ing  as  to  the  use  of  glass  for  this  pnrpoee  at  PoopciL 
Lactantins,  in  the  3d  cent.  A.  D.,  and  St.  Jat>OM,422A.B^ 
mention  glaas  windows.  Under  the  n«twn«  eol<R«d  m 
well  as  white  glass  was  extensively  osed.    Uost  of  tbs 

Eredous  stones  were  sncoessfiilly  imiUted  in  glass  pastci, 
ut  the  most  remarkable  works  in  glass  are  tlie  cameo 
vases,  of  which  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  J\fri. 
land  vote  (Fie.  1165) 
in  the  Brit.  Mosenm. 
a  two4iandled  vessel 
about  10  Inches  high, 
of  transparent  dan- 
blue  giaas,  coated  with 
a  layer  of  opaoue  white 
glass,  which  has  been 
treated  as  a  cameo,  the 
white  coating  having 
been  cut  down,  so  as 
to  give  on  eacn  side 
groups  of  figures  deli-  I 
cately  executed  In  re- 
lief. The  subject  is  the 
marriage  of  Peleos 
and  Tlietes,  and  the 
urn  held  the  anhes  of 
a  member  of  the  im- 
perial family  of  Sev- 
erus  Alexander,  who 
died  221-235  A.  D.  The 
Romans  knew  the  use 
of  soda  and  lead 
fluxes  for  glass,  and 
made  both  crown-  and  flin^glass.  They  nutde  niort  <rf 
the  fancy  varieties  now  in  use,  and  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  coloring  it  blue  by  cobalt,  green  by  cop- 
per, rone  or  ruby  by  gold.  But  the  great  site  of  the  G. 
man ufkctu ring  of  the  Dark  and  MidSe  Ages  was  Yeniee, 
whither  it  was  transplanted  on  the  foundation  of  that 
city  in  the  7th  century  A.D.  The  Venetian  art,  however, 
dates  its  improvemeuts  from  the  beginning  of  the  1^ 
century  onlv.  and  In  1291  the  estaUishroents  wcr« 
removed  to  the  island  of  Murano,  the  manufactorsrs 
forming  a  guild  with  a  libro  d'oro,  or  register  of  noUll^, 
and  the  secret  kept  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  In  143S, 
their  color-Klass  came  into  note,  and  continoed  to  till 
the  close  of  the  centnry ;  and  in  the  16th  century,  laee- 
|iatterns  and  mirrors  were  introduced.  In  the  15th  end 
16tii  centuries,  plain  glass  with  nice  ornaments  gilt  ana 
enamelled;  in  the  16th.  crackled  lace  and  reticulated 
Klass,  xitrodi  trino;  and  in  the  17th  cent.,  variegated  ot 
marbled  glasses  were  produced.  The  Venetian  glass  en- 
gaged for  a  long  time  the  monopoly  of  commerce,  tbsir 
mirrors,  goblets,  and  cups  being  exported  all  over  the 
world,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  mannCsctores  of 
England  and  Germany.  The  forms  of  the  Venetian  G. 
reflected  its  Oriental  origin,  and  the  earlier  G.  of  other 
countries  of  Europe  in  their  turn  show  the  derivation  ci 
their  art  from  Venice.  In  Qcrraany.  the  oldest  glsss 
(which  was  flint)  dates  from  the  16th  cent.,  and  consists 
of  goblets  and  tankards  of  wine  color,  enamelled  with 
colored  coats-of-arms  and  other  devices,  millefiori,  and 
schmelts  glass.  Engraved  glass  was  first  introduoad  by 
Caspar  Lebmann  at  Prague,  in  1006,  nnder  imperial  fffo- 
tection,and  continued  by  his  pupil  O.  Schwannard:  and 
ruby  glass  by  Kunckel  in  1670.  Glaaa  is  nid  to  have 
been  made  in  1204  at  Quinqnengrone,  in  France,  before 
the  16th  cent,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  VL ;  and  John  and 
the  dukes  of  Lorraine  established  mann&ctOTiea  in  their 
domains,  and  a  common  kind  was  made  in  I)iauphin4  and 
Provence.  Cast  plate  is  also  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Chertiourg  by  artists  ttota  Venice,  and  in  1688 
the  art  vras  declared  noble.  Towards  the  same  tiiM  an- 
other manufitcture,  for  making  large  plates  by  casting^ 
G.  instead  of  blowing,  was  established  at  St  Gcbain  (ia 
the  d^.  of  AisneX  the  busineM  of  which  proved  very  no 
cessfblin  the  lOtfa  centnry,  and  baa  continued  so  to  ths 
present  time,  the  products  of  the  eetablishmsnt  fsnkiBg 
among  the  llrst  in  the  wcnid.  It  is  uncertain  wbccber 
glass  was  made  in  England  before  the  16th  century,  as 
that  mentioned  may  have  been  imported  fTom  Flandeit 
or  Venice.  Window-glass  Is  mentioned  by  Bede  in  674, 
bnt  was  not  in  general  use  for  windows  till  ths  15^ 
centnry.  At  an  early  period  the  application  of  glase  far 
magnifying  lenses  appears  to  have  be«i  known.  Ptol- 
emv  n.  h^  a  telescope  mounted  at  the  Pharos,  sad 
globes  filled  with  water  were  in  use  fox  the  pwpose  of 
magniQring  nnder  the  Romans.  Lenses  are  meatioDed 
in  the  I2u  century,  A.  D.  by  Alhaxan,  and  by  Bogsr 
Bacon  in  the  13th  century,  toward  the  dose  of  whlcfa 
Salvino  d'Armato  invented  eye-glaases,  whidi  were 
Bubeequentiy  improved  by  Alessandro  Spina.  Withsa 
recent  years  ghiss  refiectors  for  teleaoopea,  <^  great 
*    •    -  rhJlerBl 


and  accuracy,  have  been  made  in  France,  wh 
ting  lenses,  of  sises  fkr  surpassing  any  before  attempted, 
have  been  produced  In  the  U.  S.— Oloss  Industry  mU.B. 
The  first  glass  made  In  America  was  produced  at  Jaoies- 
town,  Va.,  In  1608,  a  small  phint  being  established  there 
by  the  early  colonists,  which  was  destntyed  in  the  IndisD 
massacre  of  1622.  In  1683  WUliam  Penn  speaks  in  a 
letter  of  a  glass  works  then  existing  in  Pem^lvanis. 
As  regards  O.-making  in  America  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, no  trustworthy  records  exist  In  July,  1797,  the 
I»1vilege  of  making  G.  in  Massachuaetts  was  awarded 
to  a  company,  which  was  given  prescriptive  rights. 
The  company  vras  relieved  fhim  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  its  employees  fh>m  militia  service,  whUe  a  boont; 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  State  on  all  O.  made.  Tet  this 
encouragement  failed  to  produce  any  nptd  results,  the 
first  G.  being  made  in  1792.  A  plant  begun  in  l7eQ»  at 
Allowaystown,  N.  J.,  was  abandoned  in  1776.  the  woik- 
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men  fToing  to  OlMiboro  Id  th<»  nme  State.  From  the 
Bmall  fiictory  fuuoded  then  at  that  place  hu  growu  oti« 
of  th«  greatest  O.  iDdiittriM  in  this  coautnr.  A  small 
plant  was  eetabliahed  at  Fredericton,  nd,  iu  1794, 
which  CboffTMB  reftised  to  subsidize,  but  which  has 
grrown  and  forme  the  basis  of  the  Maryland  O.  product 
of  to-day.  Albert  Oallatiu  began  making  O.  at  New 
Genera,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  in  1797,  and  others 
Parted  the  industry  at  Pittsburg  In  the  same  year. 
During  the  19th  century  the  industry  grew  apace, 
there  being  in  1890  294  establishments,  with  a  capital 
of  ^10,966,850,  and  a  product  for  that  year  of  $ll),051.U04. 
The  first  i^te  O.  fiM:tory  was  established  at  Cheshire, 
Mva,  about  1853,  and  was  afterward  removed  to  Lenox, 
in  tlie  same  county.  This  industry,  like  other  bianchee 
of  O.  maoufibcturing,  has  now  assumed  important 
dimeusions  in  the  U.  S.  In  O.  production  the  States  In 
1890 ranked aa follows;  Pennsylvania, $17,179,137;  Ohio, 
$5,640,182;  New  Jeiney, $6,218,152 ;  Indiana,  $2,oa'>.409; 
New  York,  $2,723,109,  and  ofher  States  in  dimiiiitthing 
proportion.  The  total  G.  pr tduct  of  the  U.  S.  in  1893  was 
valued  at  $47,650,000,  of  which  $7,600,000  was  plate  O. 
In  18i5  onr  exports  of  G.  were  $44,500 ;  in  1895, $946,381. 
e.  BtimUnff.  The  art  of  painting  designs  opon  glaaa, 
•hber  stained  or  colorless,  with  substances  consisting 
nsoally  of  metallic  oxides  combined  with  a  vitreous  ve- 
hicle. When  snl^jected  to  a  gre>it  heat,  the  colors  thus 
applied  become  permanently  nniteil  with  the  surface  of 
the  ghias.  Painted-glass  differs  niuterially  from  stHlniHl 
kUm,  altboogh  the  terms  are  considered  synonymous. 
Id  stained-glaaa,  however,  the  substance  of  the  glass 
itself  has  bean  colored  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
The  art  of  making  colored  glass  has  l>een  long  known. 
It  was  Introdoced  into  Greece  and  Rome  from  Assyria 
and  Egypt.  Byxantine  Oreeks  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  persona  who  practised  painting  npon  glass,  and 
from  Byxantium  the  art  passed  into  the  West  of  Europe, 
bj  way  of  Venice  and  Marseilles.  In  France,  the  art  of 
glass  painting  was  practised  with  great  succeas  during 
the  12th  centarj.  After  tliat  time  pninted-glass  windows 
were  regarded  as  essential  in  religious  edifices  of  any 
pretension.  Painted  windovrs  of  the  13th  century 
abound  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  and  belong 
to  the  First  Pointed,  or  harly  English,  style  of  arcbi- 
tsctore.  The  painted-glass  of  the  14th  century  was 
more  vivid  iu  color,  with  greater  breadth  in  style,  and 
more  careful  painting  than  that  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. It  was,  however,  leas  pure  in  conception,  and  not 
•o  strictly  subordinate  to  the  architectural  effects.  In 
the  gUuMrpaintlng  of  the  15th  century  a  great  change 
took  pbice.  The  windovra  became  more  individualised, 
and  still  lees  dependent  upon  the  architecture.  The  de- 
signs were  larger,  and  began  to  be  treated  as  pictures. 
Alter  the  lath  century,  when  Gothic  architecture  was 
declining,  the  medlAval  spirit  departed  fVom  the  art  of 
pduttng  on  glass,  and  palaces  and  domestic  bolldings 
Depui  to  be  ornamented  with  the  painted-glass  windows, 
as  well  as  churches.  OUss  began  to  be  treated  as  if  it 
vwe  canvaa  or  panel,  and  the  works  of  Rafaelle  and 
other  celebnited  artists  were  either  copied  or  imitated. 
The  revolts  were  not  good.  From  that  period,  gbiss- 
painting  declined  more  and  more,  and  until  within  lute 
years,  £u  never  shown  any  symptoms  of  revival.  The 
method  by  which  glMSS-palnting  is  now  practised  differs 
In  different  places;  but  the  general  plan  is  as  follows, 
for  a  small  work  on  a  single  plule  of  gluss : — A  careful 
cartoon,  the  sixe  of  the  painting,  having  been  procured, 
the  glass  is  laid  on  it,  a  tracing  made  from  it,  and  the 
ootline  is  carefully  traced  on  the  glass,  with  black  or 
brown,  composed  of  a  very  fusible  vitreous  flux,  colored 
with  a  metajlio  oxide,  and  ground  extremely  fine  in  an 
etsential  oil.  Tlioee  parts  which  are  intended  to  be 
yellow,  orange,  or  red,  are  then  coated  according  to  the 
tiot  required,  with  a  mixture  composed  of  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  antimony,  ground  up  with  the  red  oxide 
which  is  obtained  by  subjecting  sulphate  of  iron  to  a 
red  heat.  The  glass  is  then  exposed  in  a  furnace  to  a 
red  heat,  in  whicn  the  tracingcolor  is  fused,  and  adheres 
permanently  to  the  glass.  The  mixture  of  silver  and 
antimony  colors  the  glass,  but  does  not  melt ;  so  that 
the  oxide  of  ii  on  may  ba  biuohed  off  in  the  state  of  dry 
powder,  lenving  the  glass  colored,  but  transparent.  The 
other  tints,  composed  of  very  fusible  glass,  colored  with 
metallic  oxides,  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  once 
more  exposed  to  heat.  In  most  cases,  the  glass  is  heatetl, 
or  *  fired,**  as  It  is  called,  between  the  application  of 
each  color.  In  making  a  painted  window,  many  pieces 
of  glass  are  fixed  together  in  a  leaden  framework,  great 
care  being  taken  to  arrange  the  several  compartments 
from  the  cartoon.  The  great  seats  of  this  art  are 
now  in  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Paris,  Birmingham,  and 
Kdinburgfa. 

G.  SotmbU,  When  8  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  10  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  fused  with  15 
parts  of  pure  quarts,  a  glass  Is  obtained  which  is  soluble 
in  6  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  has  been  used  to  diminish 
the  combustibility  of  wood  and  woven  fabrics,  especially 
of  theatrical  scenery;  as  a  varnish  to  preserve  some 
building  stones ;  in  fresco-painting,  and  in  the  place  of 
rusln  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

O.  coloring.  Q.  is  colored  by  various  metallic  oxides 
which  it  dissolves  in  small  quantities.  When  it  is  colored 
thruoghout  the  mass,  it  is  called  pot-metal;  and  when 
the  colored  material  is  put  on  as  a  superficial  coating,  it 
is  called >Ca«Aflii  G.  Gold  with  oxide  of  tin  gives  a  ruby- 
f«d  color:  oxides  of  silver  and  antimony  give  yellow; 
protoxide  of  iron  gives  green,  but  the  seequioxide  gives 
no  color  when  in  snutU  quantities.  By  adding  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese  to  G.  colored  by  the  protoxide  of 
hon,  a  sesquloxide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  the  color  re- 
lieved ;  peroxide  of  manganese  gives  various  tints  of 
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▼iolet  or  black  if  used  in  exce«;  protoxide  of  otmpw 
gives  a  rich  green,  and  the  dioxide  a  mby-red.    The 

5 littering  appearance  of  aventurine^  q.  v..  Is  due  to  the 
iseemination  of  minute  crystals  of  copper  through  the 
glass.  Cobalt  gives  beautiful  blue  colors;  oxide  of 
chromium,  emerald,  green,  or  red,  depending  on  the 
state  of  oxidation;  oxide  of  uranium  an  opaleaoent 
green  ;  and  oxide  of  tin  gives  varieties  of  opalescent  <?., 
and  when  about  10  per  cent,  of  it  are  present  it  forms  a 
white  enamel.  Araenious  acid  renders  G.  translucent 
and  of  a  pale  bluiah-white  color,  with  a  reddish  hue 
when  viewed  with  certain  lights. 

G.  etUting.  The  kind  of  glass  mostly  used  for  orna- 
mental cutting  is  flint-glass.  It  is  cut  by  means  of 
wheels,  of  different  sizes  and  materials,  turned  by  a 
treadle,  as  in  a  common  lathe ;  some  are  made  of  fine 
sandstone,  some  of  iron,  others  of  tin  or  copper ;  the  edges 
of  some  are  souare,  some  round,  and  some  are  sharp. 
They  are  used  with  sand  and  water,  or  emery  and 
water,  but  stone  wheels  are  used  with  water  only.  The 
gla»scutler  also  uses  rods  of  copper,  with  knobs  at  their 
ends,  for  making  round  indentations ;  these  turn  on 
their  axis,  so  that  the  end  cuts  a  round  hollow  in  the 
glass.  The  work  is  at  first  cut  roughly,  afterwards 
smoothed  off"  with  the  sandstone  or  tin  wheel  —  the 
latter  has  to  be  smeared  with  emerv  and  water— and 
finally  polished  by  a  wooden  wheel,  with  finely  powdered 
pumice-stone  applied  to  its  edge,  and  moistened  vdth 
water.  The  glaas  for  spectacles  and  optical  instru- 
menta  are  cut  by  concave  or  convex  moulds  of  brass, 
moistened  with  emery  and  vmter.  and  polished  by  means  , 
of  a  mould  of  pitch,  wetted  with  crocus  and  water,  i 
Great  art  and  accuracy  are  required  to  grind  the  glasses 
for  optical  instruments,  especially  very  large  or  Tery 
small  cues,  as  for  microscopes,  the  various  ** powers" 
of  which  constitute  their  chief  expense — one  the  six- 
teenth of  an  Inch  In  diameter  costing  about  $60. 

O.  iKDiflOiifT  is  made  by  burning  cliinrtde  of  tin  in  the 
ftamace;  ftamesaru  thus  produced,  fbr  which  warm  O. 
has  great  alBnity,  and  which  immediately  produce  an 
iridescent  surface  upon  it.  To  heighten  the  effect,  a 
small  quantity  of  baryta  and  strontia  may  be  used. 

GIami,  a.  Vitreous;  made  of  glass ;  as,  a  glatt  bottle. 

OllMSv  V.  a.  To  see,  as  In  a  glass.    "  I  gUu$  my  own  de- 
bility." (£^n«}f.)— To  represent,  as  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 
"  Tlie  Almlgbtj's  forai  ^Iomm  iuelf  in  ccmpenu. "  —  Bgron. 

—To  case  in  gUss.  —  To  glase;  to  cover  with  glass. 

Gl«as'-blower.  N.  One  who  blows  glass-vessels. 

GllUMl'boro,  iu  New  /ertey,  a  puet-vilTage  of  Gloucester 
cOn  on  two  railroads,  19  m.  S.  of  Camden.  Has  very  ex- 
tensive glaas  works.    Pbp.  of  twrp.  (1K07)  about  2,7.^0. 

6I««a'-eilt$e#,  n.  One  wliose  trade  it  is  to  cot  oat 
sheet*  of  glass  to  the  sises  wanted  for  wludow-panes,  ke, 

Olaas'-eattlnv*  n.  SeeOiJiM. 

OlaiM'-teeed,  a.  Having  a  face  like  a  mirror,  i.  e.,  try- 
ing to  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  on  one's  countenance,  the 
sentiments  of  Joy,  sorrow,  Ac.,  entertained  by  another. 
"  A  glass-faced  flatterer." — Shaks. 

GllUMl'ral,  n. ;  pi.  GiJUUPULS.  As  much  as  is  contained 
in  a  glasH  ;  the  contents  of  a  glasa. 

Olaas'-niriince,  n.  A  furnace  in  which  the  materials 
of  which  glass  is  composed  are  melted. 

OlaiM  Gall,  n.  The  scum  which  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  fused  materials  used  in  the  manufiacture  of 
glitss.  It  consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chlor- 
ide of  sodium.    It  is  also  called  Sandiver. 

GlasH'-vrlnder,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  polish 
and  grind  glass. 

GlasH'-hoiise,  n.    A  house  where  glass  is  made; 
manufactory  of  glass. 

— A  house  made  of  glass. 

Glas'sUy,  adv.  In  a  glassy  manner. 

GliM'slneas,  n.  Quality  of  being  glaa^  or  smooth ;  a 
vitreous  appearance. 

Glmm'item^n.pl.  (Ecd.nist.)  A  relidous sect,  which 
sprang  up  in  ik-otland  about  the  year  1729,  and  was  so 
called  after  Its  founder,  the  Rev.  John  Glass,  who  was 
originally  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  holding  opin- 
ions contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  Church.  He  taWy 
explained  his  opinions  in  a  tract,  entitled '* The  Testi- 
mony of  the  King  of  Martyrs  concerning  his  Kingdom." 
He  was  opposed  to  all  national  establishments  for  the 
support  of  religion,  and  advocated  a  system  of  inde- 
pendent church  government  In  fact,  his  views  on  this 
8ubji>ct  approached  very  nearly  those  maintained  by  the 
Congre^tionalists.  One  of  his  principal  disciples  was 
Robert  Saiideman,  who  formed  a  congregation  in  Lon- 
don iu  1702,  and  after  him  this  sect  In  England  bears 
the  name  of  Sandemanians.  The  leading  tenets  of  the 
GlasHiles,  or  Sandemanians,  relate  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
atonement  and  the  mitureof  faith.  They  hold  that  **  the 
bare  death  of  Christ,  without  a  deed  or  thought  on  the 
part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  present  the  chief  of  sinners 
siK>tless  before  God ;"  and  that  **  faith  is  no  more  than 
a  simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony,  passively  re- 
ceived by  the  understanding."  They  maintain  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  plurality  of  bishops,  or  teaching  elders,  in 
each  church,  but  do  not  consider  the  want  of  learning, 
or  employment  in  worldly  bu8ineas,any  disqualification 
for  this  office.  Thev  also  oliserve  certain  peculiar  prac- 
tices, supposed  by  them  to  have  been  prevalent  among 
the  primitive  Christians ;  such  as  weekly  sacraments, 
love-feasts,  washingeach  other'sfeet,  the  kiss  of  charity, 
the  use  of  lots ;  and  In  general,  they  attempted  to  carry 
out  literally,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rules  of  Scripture. 
They  contribute  largely  of  their  goods  to  the  church 
and  to  the  poor.    Their  number  is  actually  very  small, 

GiMM  man,  n.    One  who  deals  in  glasa. 

GliUMi'-naatUaB,  n.    (Zodl.)    t<ee  Carinaua. 

GlaiM  of  Antimony,  n.   A  red-colored,  transparent 


i^aM,  formed  when  tersnlphide  of  antimony  is  fnsed  in 
Uie  open  air.  Its  composition  is  8  fmrts  of  the  teroxide 
and  1  part  of  the  tersnlphide  of  antimony. 

Glaas'-|»alntlnir,  n.    (Artt.)    SeeULAns. 

Glaas'-paper,  n.  It  is  made  by  powdering  glass  more 
or  less  nneiy,  and  sprinkling  it  over  paper  or  calico,  stiV 
wet  with  a  coat  of  thin  glue :  the  {lowdered  glass  ad 
heres  as  it  dries.  Glass  paper  Is  very  extensively  enr 
ployed  as  a  means  for  polishing  metal  and  wood- work. 

GlaSM'-pot,  It.  A  sort  of  crucible  used  for  melting  glass, 

GUuM'Hinake,  w.  (ZoSL)  The  nameof  a  snake-shaped 
lisard,  the  only  representation  in  N.  America  of  the 
genus  Opftisaurus,  family  Chalddte.  It  is  20  to  40  Inches 
long,  the  body  and  tail  above  yellowish  green,  spotted 
with  black,  and  the  under  surface  yellow.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  8.  and  W.  States,  inhabits  dry  places,  and 
spcuils  much  of  the  time  in  the  ground.  The  vertebna 
of  the  tail  are  mo  easily  separated,  that  It  is  broken  by  a 
very  slight  blow ;  and  to  this  fragility  it  owes  its  pop- 
ular name. 

GlaiMi'-CMMip,  n.  Any  substance  used  by  glassblowera 
for  ridding  glass  of  Its  natural  greenish  color ;  —  usually 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese. 

GlaMi'-tears,  n.  pL    Same  as  Rupxkt's  Drops,  q. «. 

GUUMtoole,  or  GuisSTHVLB.  (glass-tool\)  a  village  of 
Ireland,  in  Leinster,  on  Dublin  Bay,  abt.  5  m.  8.K.  of 
Dublin. 

Glaas'-work«  n.    The  manufacture  of  glass. 

—The  building  or  buildings  in  which  glass  is  manufactured. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

GUuM'-wort,  n.    (Bot.)    See  SAUooRinA. 

Glas'sy,  a.    Vitreous ;  resembling  glass  in  its  pn^MT- 

tles;  as  in  smoothness,  brittleness,  or  transparency. 

"  Tbs  flsMf  streaa."  —  ShmkB. 

GlaM'tonbnrjr,  in  OmneeHctU^  a  poet-town  of  Hart- 
fiird  CO.,  on  the  (^nnecf  lent  river  about  7  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Hartfond,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Pop.  of 
township  (1897)  about  3,590. 

Glas'tonbnrjr,  in  Vermont^  a  township  of  Benning- 
ton co. 


GlaMtonbnrjr,  (glag-ttm-ber^re^  a  small  town  of  Enc- 
land,  in  Somersetshire,  25  m.  8.W.  of  the  city  of  Bath. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  most  magnificent  and  wealthy 
abbey  in  England,  the  last  abbot  of  which  was  hanged 
for  refusing  to  surrender  it  to  Heiuy  Till.  Its  ruins 
are  still  extensive.    Pap.  of  town,  8,500. 

GlafB,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Slleria,  and  a  (brtrees  of 
the  second  rank.  Is  situated  tietween  two  fortified  hills, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse,  52  m.  S.S.W.  of  Breslau. 
It  has  four  Catholic  churches.  Jkmnf.  Linen,  damask, 
and  vroollen  fabrics,  leather,  and  rose-garlands.  During 
the  Thirty  Years*  and  the  Seven  Tears'  Wars,  G.  was  tn- 
quently  besieged  and  taken,  and  therefore  has  some 
historical  interest    Ftp.  (1895)  13,880. 

Glauber,  Johann  Rodolph,  (gWber,)  a  German  chemist 
and  physichin  of  the  16th  cent.,  who  settled  finally,  after 
much  travel,  in  Holland.  Being  strongly  addicted  to 
alchemy,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  search  for  the 
universal  panacea  and  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  dur- 
ing his  experiments,  made  some  Important  discoveries, 
among  others,  that  of  Glauber's  salts,  a.  v.    D.  lt>88. 

Glan'berlte*  n.  [From  GLAUBxa,  9.  v.]  (Min.)  A  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  lime.  It  occurs  in  oblique  crjrstals, 
nearly  transparent,  and  yellowish-gray  In  color,  some- 
times brick-re<].  Lustre,  vitreous.  Taste,  slightly  sa- 
line. Ckmp.  Sulph.  soda  51*1,  sulph.  lime  48-9.  It  Is 
found  in  crystals  in  rock  salt  at  Villa  Rubia,  Spain,  at 
the  salt  mineaof  Vic  in  France,  and  at  Borax  Lake.  Cal. 

GlanlMr^B  Salt,  n.  (Chem.)  Sulphate  of  soda.  This 
salt  was  discovered  by  Glauber,  q.  v.,  who  called  it  sal 
mirabilf.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  4-sided  translucent 
prisms,  which,  on  exposure  to  tne  air,  lose  water,  and 
are  resolved  into  a  white  powder.  It  is  prepared  in 
great  qunntities  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  com- 
mon salt,  or.  If  wanted  pure,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  solntion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  has  a  cool- 
ing, slightly  bitter  taste^  and  Is  a  good  purgative. 
Fbrmafa.  Na,S04+10HgO.  It  exlsta  in  some  mineral 
springs,  as  at  Chelienham  and  Carlsbad.    As  a  native 

Srodnct,  see  MnuBiUTB,  Thk.xarditi,  and  Ulacbiritk. 
ance,  (glau/se.)  (JfytA.)  A  daughter  of  Cychneus, 
and  vrife  of  Actans.  —  Another  G.  was  the  daughter 
of  Creon,  and  married  Jason. 

Glanees'«ent,  Glan'cine,  a.  [Lat.  glauorscms,  pp. 
otglaucexcrrty  incept,  from  glaucere^  from  glancus,  blu- 
ish-gray ;  Gr.  ^/ouA-o«.]  Having  something  of  a  bluish- 
gray,  or  hoary  appearance. 

Glanchan,  igUno'how,)  a  thriving  and  important  man- 
ufacturing town  of  Prussia,  In  Saxony,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mulde,  8  m.  N.N.B.  of  Zwickan.  Manuf. 
Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  leather;  there  are  also 
extensive  print-fields  and  dye-works.    I^jp  21,400. 

Glan'etne«  n.  (Chem.)  A  cnrstalline  alkaloid  found 
In  the  leaves  of  tne  Glattdum  luteum. 

Glan'cinm,  n.  (Bof.)  The  Horn-|K>ppy,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Bxpaveracest.  The  species  chiefly  natlvn 
of  Europe  abound  with  copper-colored  acrid  Juice,  said 
to  be  poisonous,  and  to  cause  madness. 

Glan'rodoi,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  metallic  lustre, 
grayish  tin-white  color,  found  with  cobaltite  in  Chill. 
8p.  gr.  5-975-6.  Oomp.  Sulphur  19*4,  araenic  45-5,  co- 
balt '23-8,  Iron  113. 

Glan'COUte*  n.  [Or.  glaukos^  greenish-gray  or  sea- 
green.]  A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime  and  potash  from 
near  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia.  Cbaip.  Silica  48  4,  alumina 
28*5,  lime  181,  soda  5*0.  It  i8«  variety  of  Wernerite,  q.  v. 

Glaneo'ma,  n.  [Fr.  glaueowu;  Lat.  and  Gr.  glaucoma^ 
from  Gr.  glauknrmt  to  make  grayish,  from  glaukos^ 
bluish-gray.]  {Med.)  An  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor 
of  the  eye,  characterised  by  a  bluish  tint  seen  fh>m 
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caUnict  (a.  v.X  which,  Id  soiim  reipects,  it  r«MnihlM  as 
regarcU  the  gnuluiU  obtouration  of  Tiiion.  It  is  an 
MliiicMt  incurable  disease. 

GlHUCom'atooSf  a.  Having  the  nature  of;  or  per- 
Uiiiiiig  tu  Kiaucuiua. 

dlan'eonite*  n.  [So  called  from  its  green  color.] 
(Min.)  A  coostitueut  of  the  green  sand  formation :  also 
found  ill  the  cavities  in  eruptive  rocks.  It  is  amorphous, 
resembling  earthy  chlorite.  Lustre  dull,  or  glistening. 
Color  diiferent  shades  of  green ;  opaque.  Sp.  gr.  '2*2-2*4. 
Oomp.  Silica  49*3,  alumina  3*0,  sesquioxide  of  iron  22*7, 
protoxide  of  iron  6^3.  potash  8*3,  water  it6.  The  glau- 
cerite  grains  are  often  casts  of  the  shells  of  Bhixopods. 
The  earthy  variety  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

^llMlCOple'rine,  n.  [Or.  gtaukot,  asnre,  pOerot, 
Utter.]  (Cfiem.)  An  alkaloid  found  with  glaucinein 
the  Outudujn  hUeum. 

dlaoco'plSf  71.  (Or.  glaukoi^  sea-green,  and  dpt,  the 
countenance  or  eye.]   (ZoSL)  See  Wattlb-biko. 

Glaoco'fllfly  n.    Same  as  Olauooma,  a,  v. 

€llaa'eoil0,  a.  [See  above.]  Bluisn-green ;  of  a  sea- 
green  color;  of  a  doll-green  pnssing  into  grayish-blue. 

(Bol.)  Covered  with  a  whitish  bloom,  which  rubs  off, 
as  the  surfiice  of  a  cabbage-leaf  or  of  a  plum,  or  so 
whitened  lu  t<i  appear  to  hare  a  bloom. 

CHau'eOii.  {Myth.)  A  fisherman  of  Authedon  in  Boeotia, 
a  son  of  Neptune,  or  liccording  to  others,  of  Polybina, 
the  son  of  Mercury,  and  the  nymph  Nais,  said  to  have 
built  the  ship  Argu,  and  to  have  accompanied  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  hs  pilot,  but  during  one  of  the  fights, 
in  which  the  Argonnuts  were  engaged,  he  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  thereupon  became  a  sea-god.  According  to 
others,  G.  while  fishing,  noticed  that  the  fish  which  he 
laid  on  the  grass  received  fresh  vigor  as  they  touched 
the  ground,  and  immediately  leaped  into  the  sea.  Hav- 
ing himself  touched  the  gnus,  he  felt  a  desire  to  Inhabit 
the  sea,  and  leaping  into  it,  was  made  a  sea-deity  by 
Oceaiiun  Hud  Teihys,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  in  wliich  he  excelled  so  much  that  even 
Apollo  became  his  pupil.  Much  is  related  in  mythology 
of  his  amours,  among  the  objects  of  which,  are  men- 
tioned Ariadne,  Scylla,  and  Uydne,  daughter  of  Scyilns 
the  diver.  He  is  represented  with  a  long  beard,  di- 
shevelled hair,  nhnggy  eyebrows,  and  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Another  O.  was  son  of  Uippolochns  and  grandson  of 
Bellerophon.  He  assisted  PriAOi  in  the  Trqian  war,  and 
was  foulish  enough  to  exchange  his  golden  armor  for 
the  iron  Kuit  of  Diomed,  whence  the  proverb,  **  Glauci  et 
Diomtdn  pf.rmutatio"  said  of  any  foolish  purchase. 
He  displayed  much  courage,  but  was  killed  by  AJax.  A 
third  G.  wiis  eon  of  Siriyphud,  king  of  Corinth,  by  Me- 
rope,  daughter  ufAtlas,  and  B.  at  Potnia,  BoeotU.  De«iring 
to  make  liis  mares  swifter  than  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  vexing  Venus,  the  latter  inspired  the  animals  with 
such  fury  tliat  they  tore  G.  to  pieces  as  he  returned 
from  the  games  which  liad  been  celebrated  by  Adrastus 
in  honor  of  his  tktber.  —  A  fourth  O.  was  son  of  Minos 
II.,  and  PasiphsB,  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  honey, 
and  miraculously  brought  to  life,  by  an  herb  sent  by 
Polyidns,  the  sootlisayer. 

Olan'ciis,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  molluscs  classed  with 
the  Gatt^vpoda^  but  having  no  distinct  respiratory 
organs.  The  species  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  azure 
tint,  are  found  in  the  warmer  latitudes  floating  in  the 
open  sea. 

OlAOXy  n.  [Or.  atauko$t  sea-green.]  (Bet.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Primulacutt  having  a  6-lobed  calyx,  no 
corolla,  and  a&-valved  capsule,  with  about  five  see«ls.  O. 
marilvma^  sometimes  called  Aa  Milk-wnrt  and  BUick 
SaU-ufortt  is  one  of  the  most  common  plants  of  our  sea- 
coasts,  growing  in  almost  every  muddy  situation.  It  is 
a  small  plant,  with  branching  stenu,  often  procumbent, 
and  small  fieshy  leaves.    It  makes  a  good  pickle. 

Gliijr'iiiore,  n.    Same  as  Clatmokx,  q.  v. 

CllMe*  V.  a.  [Corrupted  from  glaUt  v.  a.1  To  furnish 
with  glasA,  or  windows  of  glass ;  to  crust  with  a  vitreous 
sui>sfance,  as  earthenware.  —  To  cover  with  anything 
smooth  or  shining ;  to  render  the  exterior  of  a  thing 
bright,  smooth,  and  showy ;  to  polish ;  to  make  smooth 
and  glossy. 

"  We  pslot  that  vbloh  ws  Inisod  to  gtoM*."  —  Drjfdun. 

— n.  A  vitreous  coating,  as  of  earthenware;  glaxing. 

Cllased,  ».  a,  JTurnished  with  glass- windows.  —  In- 
crusted  with  a  substance  resembling  glass.  —  Bendered 
smooth,  shining,  or  polished. 

Qla'ser,  n.  A  workman  who  applies  the  glaze  to  earth- 
enware, ^.  —  An  iniitrument  for  smoothing  cloth, 
paper,  kc.\  a  calender. — A  wheel,  the  outer  circum- 
ference or  tiring  of  which  is  coated  with  emery,  or  anv 
other  substance  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  used  to  polish 
cutlery  by  ritpid  friction. 

Clla  sler,  n.  [From  Olabs,  v.  a.]  One  whose  business 
is  to  set  window-glass. 

dlas'lnff,  n.  Act  or  art  of  setting  glass :  the  art  of 
crusting  with  a  vitreous  substance;  the  act  of  polishing 
or  of  giving  a  smooth,  shining,  glossy  surface  to.  —  The 
vitreous  matter  with  which  potter's  ware  is  encrusted ; 
also  applied  to  porcelain,  paper,  Ac.  —  Any  factitious, 
shining  exterior.  —  Act  of  furnishing  or  covering  with 
glass,  as  houses,  Ac. 

{Painting.)  A  term  applied  to  the  finishing  of  a 
drawing  with  some  thin,  transparent,  and  glossy  tint, 
through  which  the  first  colors  appear,  and  are  height- 
ened in  their  effect. 

{Art$.)  In  glazing  earthenware,  the  ingredients  that 
are  used  consist  of  ml  lead,  white  lead,  felspar,  ground 
flints,  ground  flint-glass,  Cornish  stone,  and  clay,  soda, 
nitre,  and  borax.  Various  compositions  are  made  for 
glazing,  by  mingling  some  of  these  substances  together 
In  different  proportions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  which  Vi  to  be  coated,  and  the  purpose  for 


which  tlie  article  is  intended.  Thus,  in  the  glaze  for 
common  earthenware,  white  lead  and  ground  flints  pre- 
dominate; in  that  for  porcelain,  felspar,  borax,  nitre, 
soda,  Cornish  clay,  and  sand,  are  used ;  and  for  stone- 
ware, red  lead,  white  lead,  and  ground  flints  are  mingled 
with  the  ingredients  used  for  porcelain.  For  lining 
chemical  retorts,  sand,  potash,  lime,  and  nitre  are  used, 
without  any  admixture  of  lead.  The  substances  of  which 
these  glazes  are  com|)osed  are  mixed  with  water,  uuUl 
they  assume  the  oonsutency  of  cream.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  perfectly  ready  for  use,  the  ware  is  dipped  into  it, 
and  afterwards  subjected  to  the  actiou  of  heat  in  an 
oven,  which  converts  the  liquid  coating  into  a  solid  vitre- 
ous glaze.  Mfial-gltuing  is  tlie  production  of  a  brilliant 
polish  on  cutlery  and  steel  goods,  as  well  as  articles 
made  of  brass,  tortoise-shell,  horn,  ivory,  and  white 
metalB,  by  means  of  wooden  wheeU  from  %  inch  to  four 
Inches  in  width,  and  from  four  inches  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  the  edges  of  which  are  covered  with  leather 
coated  with  emery-powder  moistened  with  water. 
Other  wheels  are  also  used  in  polishing,  coated  with 
thick  buff-leather,  which  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
flue  sand  and  water,  or  rotten-stone  and  oil,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  which  requires  to  be 
polislied.  The  final  polish  is  given  with  a  wheel,  the 
leather  covering  of  which  is  sprinkled  with  crocus  or 
metallic  powder,  in  a  dry  state.  Slonos  are  polished  by 
lapidaries  in  a  similar  manner,  with  wooden  wheels, 
which  have  emery  spread  on  their  edges.  In  window- 
glazing,  the  glass  is  cut  to  the  required  size  with  a 
glazier's  diamond,  and  fastened  to  the  sasli-bars  with  a 
mixture  of  whiting  and  linseed  oil,  called  putty,  which 
hardens  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few 
days,  and  retains  the  glass  in  its  proper  position. 

01ead«  n.    Same  as  Olbdb,  o.  v. 

Gleam,  n.  [A.S.  0<wh,  a  glittering,  from  Uoma^  a  ray 
of  light,  allied  to  Lat.  iumefi,  for  lucmen^  flrom  htc^  root 
of  lux^  light]  A  beam ;  a  ray ;  a  small  shoot  or  stream 
of  light. 

"A  §Umt  of  dawaUic  UgbU"  —  MUkm, 

—Brightness;  splendor. 

"  Drssdfol  gUmm$,  flrss  that  flow/'—iVps. 

— V.  n.    To  shoot  or  dart,  as  rays  of  light. 

—To  shine;  to  cast  light;  to  flash;  to  spread  a  flood  of 
Ught. 

(/hioofiry.)  To  discharge  filth;  to  void  azcrementB, 
as  a  hawk. 

ttleam'tny,  n.  A  shoot,  or  shooting  of  light ;  a  cotub- 
cation. 

O  leant jr,  a.  Darting  beams  of  Ught ;  casting  light  in 
rays;  coruscating.    '*  A  gUamg  ray."  —Fhjpt, 

Glean,  v.  a.  [ITr.  glantr^  ttom  glane^  a  handful  of  ears 
of  corn ;  L.  Lat.  gloMurt^  glenare^  from  prantim,  a  grain.] 
To  gather  the  stalks  and  ears  of  com  which  reapers 
leave  behind  them ;  to  collect  things  thinly  scattered, 
as  the  grain  left  by  a  reaper ;  as,  to  gUan  the  field.  —  To 
gather  laboriously  and  by  slow  degrees ;  as  to  gUan  facts. 
**  Oeaisot  to  gUmm  what  ws  eaa  from  szperlmeiii."— LedU. 

—V.  n.    To  gather  stolka,  or  ears  of  grain  left  by  reapers. 
41.  A  collection  made  by  gleaning,  or  by  gathering  nere 
and  there  a  little. 
••  Tbe  piMiM  or  yellow  thjiM  dlstsnd  his  thighs."— Prydsa. 

Glean'er,  n.    One  who  gathers  after  reapers. 

— Oue  who  gathers  anything  slowly  and  laboriously;  m,  a 
gleaner  of  facts. 

Olean'lnv,  n.  Act  of  gathering  after  reapers,  or  gath- 
erers, as  the  gUaningt  of  grapes.— That  which  is  col- 
lected by  gleaning ;  as,  finings  of  knowledge. 

{HUtand  Law.)  O.  was  an  established  practice  among 
the  Jews,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  Moses,  who 
ei\joins  them,  when  they  reap  the  harvest,  not  wholly 
to  reap  the  comers  of  the  field,  nor  gather  the  glean- 
ings, which  were  to  be  left  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger, 
as  were  also  the  gleanings  of  the  vineyard;  for  they 
were  not  to  gather  every  grape.  {Letfit.  xix.  tt,  10.)  In 
modem  times  there  exists  a  very  general  feeling  in 
favor  of  G. :  and  in  France  and  Bngland  it  is  popularly 
regarded  as  a  right  which  an  owner  or  occupier  cannot 
oppose,  and  that  the  poor  who  enter  a  field  for  this 
purpose  are  not  guilty  of  trespass.  The  act,  however, 
has  been  decided  to  be  illegal,  though  the  practice  sUll 
prevails  of  allowing  the  poor  to  glean  the  fields  after 
they  are  reaped.  In  the  United  States  there  is  not,  it 
is  believed,  any  legislation  on  the  matter. 

Cllebe,  n.    [Fr.  gUbe;  Lat.  aUba,  fh>m  Or.  bdloi,  a  clod 
or  lump  of  earth,  by  inserting  p.]    Turf;  soil ;  ground. 
**  The  reek  sod  omUow  ptoA<."->X>rayten. 
(Bod.)    Land  possessed  as  part  of  the  revenue  of  an 
•coledasticml  benefice. 

(Min.)  A  lump,  or  clod  of  earth  containing  some  min- 
eral ore. 

Olebe'lesa.  a.    Having  no  glebe ; — said  either  of  the 

Krson  or  or  his  manse,  or  benefice. 
iMM'ltjr,  n.    The  quality  of  being  turfy  or  cloddy. 
Gle'bona,  Gle'bjr,  a.    [Ut.  gUbotus.   See  Supra.] 
Turfv ;  cloddy.  —  Belonging  to  a  glebe.  —  Froltful ;  fat ; 
fertile.    " O'er  virtue's gleby  land."  —  Prior. 
Oleclio'nia,  n.    (Bot.)    The  Linnnan  name  of   the 

fenuH  Nbpbta,  o.  v. 
ede,  n.  [A.S.  glidaglide,  by  redup.  of  glidan,  to 
glide.]  (ZoOl.)  A  Scottish  name  for  the  bird  Kitk,  q.  v. 
Gleditecll'la,  n.  [After  the  Oerroan  botanist  Gleditsh, 
wiio  lived  in  the  18th  cent.]  {B'll.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  l^bacfte.  They  are  treeu,  with  supra-axillary, 
branched  spines;  leaves  abruptly  pinnate  an«l  bi-pin- 
nate,  often  in  the  same  specinieu.  G.  triacanthui^  the 
Honey  Locust,  In  a  fine  ornamental  tree,  native  fVom 
Penn.  to  Mo.,  and  now  common  in  cultivation.  Its 
branches  are  armed  with  stout,  triple  spines;  leaflets 
alternate,    oblong-lanceolate,    obtuse;    legume  liuear- 
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oblong,  comprswed,  intervals  filled  with 
In  fiivorable 
circumstan- 
ces it  attains 
the  height  of 
70  feet,  undi- 
vided half  iu 
length,  with 
a  dUuueter  of 
8-4  feet.  The 
thorns,  with 
which  its 
branches  are 
armed  in  a 
most  formid- 
able manner, 
are  2-^  long, 
ligneous,  of- 
ten having  2 
secondary  ^ 
ones  branch- 
ing fh>m  the 
sides.  Foliage 
light  and  ele- 
gant Flowers 
Bmall,  white, 
succeeded  by 
flat,  crooked, 

hanging  pods  12-18'  long,  of  a  dull  red.  Seeds  flat,  hard, 
brown,  imbedded  in  a  fleshy  substance,  at  first  sweet,  bat 
becomes  sour. 
Glee,  n.    [ A.S.  glie^  gUo^  gliv^  glig^  music.  Joke,  sport : 
gliieian,  glwunan^  to  Jest,  to  sing.]    Joy;  merriment: 
mirth ;  gayety ;  particularly  the  mirth  enjoyed  at  a  feast 
**  Fsrtwdl,  ny  gU«  t 
No  happliMM  Is  now  rtMrved  for  mo." — O^p. 

(Mug.)  A  vocal  composition  in  three  or  fuar  parts, 
generally  consisting  of  more  than  one  movement,  the 
Buldect  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  received  aeoss 
of  the  word  gUt^  may  be  either  gay,  tender,  or  grave. 
The  term  was  not  applied  to  vocal  concerted  nmsic  until 
long  after  the  madrtgaL  The  early  glees  were  oothing 
but  vocal  music  in  parts,  in  which  the  singers  begiio  and 
ended  together,  singing  the  same  words.  OntdoaJly. 
howevM*,  they  became  improved,  and  the  plmy  of  work* 
and  phrases  introduced.  Certain  words  were  elongated 
in  musical  expression,  and  points  were  Uken  np  afier 
the  manner  of  the  catch.  Tlie  style  of  m  naic  of  the  gl«e 
is  peculiar  to  England,  and  quite  different  from  the  part- 
songs  of  Oermany. 

Glee'man,  n.  Itinerant  minstrels  were  so  called  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons ;  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  uiddlo 
ages  they  are  termtd  jocutatorts.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  Norman  wun^rtU.,  sbortly 
after  the  Conquest 

Glee'Ail,  a.    Merry;  gay;  Joyful. 

Gleet,  n.  [ A  S.^fufaa,  to  iclide  ]  (Med.)  SeeOoiroKHSOA. 

— V.  n.  To  flow  thinly ;  to  ooze,  as  the  mncoos  discharge 
from  the  oriflce  of  the  urethra. 

— To  flow  slowly,  as  water. 

Yapon  art  oondraasd,  aa4  so  glmt  dowB  tbe  eaTerms.-~0  tgm, 

Gleet'jr,  a.    Ichorous;  thinly  sanious. 

"  If  tbo  BMUsr  ohaoft  to  be  jtort^.**—  in»na— ■ 

GlefT,  or  Oec,  n.    [Perhaps  from  Oael.  clettkUag,  the 

fad-fly.]  (ZoSl.)  The  horse-fly.  See  OAi>-n.T. 
elnt,  WiLHiUf  LtJDWio,  a  poet  sometimes  called  tbe 
Oerman  Anacreon,  B.  1719,  at  Brmslel>en ;  filled  tbe  of- 
fice of  secretary  to  the  chapter  of  Haiberstadt ;  and  ». 
1803.  He  owes  his  chief  fame  to  his  wareonga,  com- 
posed for  the  Prussian  army. 

Glelwlta,  (^frrt'ts,)  a  manufiscturing  town  of  Pmasia, 
in  Silesia,  on  the  Klodnitz,  43  m.  &E.  fN>m  Oppeln. 
Manuf.  Yam,  linen,  glue,  and  leather.  Thera  Is  aa 
important  royal  iron-foundry  here.    i%p.  12.600. 

Glen,  ft.    [Brse,  glean ;  Oael.  gUan ;  W.  glj/n,  a  valley.] 

A  deep  vale,  through  which  a  river  or  stream  flows A 

narrow  valley;  a  dale;  a  depression  betwtten  two  lulla 

Glen,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  England ;  the  first  in 
Northumberland,  rising  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  Joia- 
ing  the  Till  at  Fenton.  •— The  second  G.  rises  antuag  the 
fans  of  Liuoolnshira,  and  fiows  into  Fosdvke  waab 

Glen,  in  Nem  York,  a  poBt-town  of  Montgomery  oo.  Fmp. 
(1890)  2,648. 

Genaria,  in  G«nrg%a^  a  post-viUage  of  Marlon  ox, 
about  23  miles  S.E.  of  Golumbua. 

Glen  Arbor,  if  Michigan^  a  post-village  and  towoship 
of  Leelenaw  co.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  150  ntiies  N. 
of  Grand  Rai>ids. 

Glen  An'brey,  in  New  York^  a  P.  0.  of  Broome  ca 

Glenben'lalt,  in  Witoonmrn.,  a  poe^village  of  Sheboy- 

Kn  oi.,  about  'iX)  miles  E  of  Fond  du  Lac 
>n'bum,  in  i/uine,  a  post-town  of  Piraofaaoot  oo. 
Pop.  (1897)  HlH.ut62U. 

Glen  Camp'bell,  in  Pmwylraata,  a  poat-viUage  of 
Indiana  CO. 

Glen  CJaatle,  in  Ntm  York,  a  poat-office  of  Broome  oo. 

Glen'eoe*  in  fsalaoly,  a  post-office  of  Gallatin  oo. 

Gleneoe,  (gUn'ko^)  a  valley  in  Argyleshire,  ScotUirf. 
noted  for  the  military  execution  of  its  unsuspecting  in- 
habitants, the  Macdonalds,  by  a  party  of  English  sol- 
diers, in  1092,  in  consequence  of  an  order,  signed  by 
William  III.  In  council,  for  that  purpose,  and  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  a  royal  proclamation.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  in  arms  for  the  abdicated  James  IL 
Its  bed  is  swept  by  0ssian*s  **  Dark  torrent  of  Cooa.* 
There  is  but  one  solitary  fitrmhouse  within  a  distaaoe 
of  10  miles;  and  no  portion  of  the  Highlands  preaants a 
scene  of  such  gloomy,  silent  grandeur. 

Glen'eoe,  in  Illinois,  a  poat-rilUge  of  Oook  oo.,  oa 
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a  post-tuwnship  of  BuflUo  co. 
nr  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Columbia  co. 


Olen'roe,  in  Mi*tMe9ota,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cmp.  uf  McLeod  cuuuty,  about  UO  milen  W.S.W.  of  8t. 
I'Hiil.    Jlfai^.  Hour.    Pk^.  of  village  (1896)  2.U22. 

Oleneoe,  lu  MumiMtiitpi,  a  villatee  of  Bitlivar  co. 

Oleocoe,  in  Mismmri^  a  poiit-village  of  St.  Louia  oo., 
«U.ut  27  mile*  Wji.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Ol^n«oe,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  about 
lU  Diiles  W.  of  Bellaire. 

Olenco^jia  U'wcoman, • 

Olen'eo  iIII1Ib«  iu  S*^ 

ttlen  CO¥e«  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queeus  oo. 
oil  Uempritead  Harbor,  ou  Long  Island. 

€^i<^n'dalil|rh,  a  beautlAit  vulley  of  Ireland,  in 
Wicklow,  LHii»ter,  5  niiles  from  Rathdnim.  It  is  nearly  | 
surrounded  by  iimccessible  mountains,  and  contains] 
twu  lake*,  and  ext«usive  ruins  uf  the  city  of  G.,  which 
was  formerly  a  bishopric,  with  an  episr4i|ial  Jurisdiction, 
extending  Ui  the  wralls  of  Dublin.— Tbere  are  several 
other  places  in  Ireland  prefixed  with  thi>  word  OUn, 
but  of  which  there  Is  nothing  remarJuible  to  record. 

ttl^n'd»le«  in  Ittimoi*,  a  post-oflHce  of  Pope  co. 

€}  lend  Ale,  in  Indiana^  a  post-office  of  Daviess  co. 

Clleadale,  in  /otoo,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

dlendAle,  in  K'ttmu,  a  post-offica  of  Bourbon  co. 

OlendAle,  in  ^nttucly,  a  post-village  of  Hardiu  co., 
about  60  milM  S.  uf  Louisville. 

€}lend»le.  in  MtutadnrntU^  a  poet-village  of  Berkshire 
oo,  aiiout  110  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

OlendAle,  in  MiHuemda,  a  township  of  Scott  co. 

Olendale,  in  Mifntnuri,  a  post-office  of  Putnam  oo. 

CtlendAle,  in  MotUoHOy  a  post-village  of  Beaver  Head 

CO. 

Olendllle«  in  Nenadtk,  a  village  of  Washoe  co. 

€}leadAle«  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Lewis  oo. 

<Alendale,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  lA 
miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.   Pop.  (1887)  about  2,000. 

OlendAle*  in  Soutk  Oarobma^  a  post-town  of  Spartan- 
burg co. 

ttlendAle,  in  Wiuxmiiny  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
CO.,  about  42  miles  K.  of  LaOroese. 

4>leBd»le«  or  Fraiier*s  Farm,  in  VirgMa^  a  locality 
near  Malvern  Hills.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  a  sharp 
action  fought  June  30, 1862,  between  a  National  force 
under  Generals  McC^all,  Meade,  and  Seymonr,  and  one  of 
CbnfSpdermtes,  commanded  by  Generals  Longstreet  and 
Hill,  in  which  the  result  was  decisive  to  neither  side. 
Tb«  Nationals  lu»t  heavily  in  officers.  General  Meade 
being  severely  wounded,  McCall  o^itured,  and  several 
brigadiers  pUu-ed  Jkon  de  combaL 

^lendfUooyb  {glm-dal'mh),  a  lake  of  Ireland  in  Leis- 
ter, CO.  of  Wicklow,  aliout  24  miles  S.  of  Dublin.  The 
viciDity  is  celebrated  for  its  scenery  and  ruins. 

4}|ea'don,  in  Penntfileania.  a  borough  of  Northampton 
CO.,  about  2  miles  from  >UMton.    Pnp.  (1807)  1,026. 

€lleMdower  {iflm-dufn*),  or  Glrkdyr,.  Owes,  a  cale- 
bnted  Welsh  cli  let  tain,  born  l:i50,  lineallv  descended 
from  Llewellyn,  last  prince  of  Wales.  During  14  years  I 
he  fonght  against  Henry  IV.,  declaring  him  usurper  of  ' 
the  Englisb  throne.    Died  1416. 

4lle««««i-  [Eryfeae;  Or.  y/Zar,  a  depression.]  {Awd,) 
The  pupil ;  Uie  interior  part  of  the  eye ;  the  eyeball ; 
the  eye :  according  to  some,  the  crystalline  lens.  Also, 
a  glenoid  cavity. 

4llenel|^«  a  considerable  river  rising  in  the  8.  W.  of 
Victoria,  and  flowing  through  S.  Australia.  It  entars 
tb«  Southern  Ocean  near  Lat.  SO^  S.,  Lon.  141^  E.,  be- 
tween Capes  Northumlierland  and  Bridgewater. 

4lleael||^,  in  Jforyjimd,  a  pust-offlce  of  Howard  co. 

Cllea'fleld.  in  /^p1•Hu.,  a  pi»t-borough  of  Allegheny  00., 
on  P.,  Ft.  W.  4  C.  Rv.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  l.OUO. 

Clleaflaiiaii, a  vallev  of  Scotland,  in  the  S.W.  portion 
of  Invemeashire,  called  so  from  the  river  Finnan, 
which  Hows  through  it  into  Lough  Shiel,  and  only 
reinariuU>le  as  being  the  place  where  the  Prince  Charles 
Edward  first  unfurled  his  banner  in  1746. 

4}|en'MMl,  a  headland  of  Ireland,  on  the  coast  of 
Ulster,  about  8  miles  E.S.E.  of  Malin  Head. 

4lleB|jnMr'lir  Harbor,  an  arm  of  Bantry  Bay,  In 
Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  alnut  6  miles  N.W.  of  Bantry. 

4lleiiC»rry.    See  Hiohlandiuu 

4}|ea1i am*  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess  oo., 
alHivt  88  milt^  S.  of  Allwny. 

4}lea'lui¥en,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Cayuga  co. 

dlealiaTeii,  in  TKmoom^n,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Grant  co. 

-Cllett'liope.  in  Aaaiyfwmfa,  a  post-borough  of  Clear- 
Held  CO.,  abunt  ISn  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

dlen'll  vet,  a  valley  of  Scothind  in  Banffshire.  20  miles 
fruDi  Huntley.    It  is  noted  for  its  finely  flavored  whisky. 

^leantalore',  a  mountainous  region  in  Ireland,  in 
LeiiMter,  cu.  of  Wicklow,  on  Ihe  Avunbeg  river.  It  was 
the  aceite  of  many  outrages  during  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

Cllett  91  Ills,  in  Pemue^ieimia,  a  P.  O.  of  Delaware  co. 

CSIea'more,  in  New  York,  a  pust-vill.  of  Oneida  co. 

^le«more,  in  Vwg'mia,  a  P.  O.  of  Buckingham  co. 

fjlleaniore,  in  WwcnnMiM,  a  post-township  of  Brown 
CO.,  about  8  miles  S.  of  Green  Bay. 

OlenHiOr'rto,  a  village  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Brant,  about 
6  miles  N.W.  of^  Gait 

Cllean.  in  MickigoM,  a  post-office  of  Allegan  oo. 

t^lenn*  in  O*io,a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

Blenn*  in  /Vwiwy/raaia,  a  post-office  of  McKean  ca 

Olenn*  in  Somtk  Dakota,  a  township  of  Walworth  oo. 

Cllenn  fiprlBirs,  in  tkmlk  Onrolmn,^  pust-vlllaga  of 
Spartansltirc  c**^  alniut  85  miles  N.W.i>f  Columbia. 

Olenu'vllle,  in  Cali/ormia,  a  post-office  of  Kern  oo. 

iJllenB'Tllle,  in  Georgia^  a  ii»t  office  uf  Tatnall  co. 

filleil'ofd,  n.     [Fr.  aUntiide;  Gr.  glmofide*,  from  glenl, 

a  cavity  an*!  depression,  and  eido$,  a  shape.]     {AnaL)  A 

term  appli*^  in  anatomy  to  certain  articular  surfaces 

of  bones;  thus  the  surface  of  the  scapula  which  articu- 


lates with  tlie  bead  of  the  hnmems  is  called  the  gUmM  \  «!!*  *"»?7*  ^J''  ^°  *.  ■">«»i*»  ^^  zXmna  i 
coriiy  of  the  scapula  or  blaile-bone.    The  same  t«rm  is  1  «lllll,  «.  [Du.  fll«m,  a  gleam,  from  gUmimtn,  gUmptn,  to 
also  applied  to  the  surface  which  receives  the  articutar  I     •*•!"**  j  ^  candle;  a  lamp;  a  light.  ^^  ^  ^ 

head  of  the  lower  Jaw.  ^  douu  a  gUw^  To  put  out  a  light ;  —  a  phrase  used 

--* '     only  among  seafaring  men. 

Gllm'mer,  v.  n,   [Uer.  gldmmem,  freq.  of  gtimmm,  to 


Glen  Rld'dle,  in  Pmrn^jfiemiin^  a  P.  0.  of  Delaware  co. 

Glen  Rock,  in  Nebnuku,  a  post-office  of  Nemaha  co. 

Glen  R<ick,  in  Penne^lwtmat  a  ptist-viUage  of  York 
CO.,  about  15  m.  8.  of  York. 

Glen  Roy  (now  Limb  Sprixo)  in  Iowa,  a  post-village 
of  Howard  co.    Pop,  (1896)  661. 

Glenroy',  in  PeuwylcaMia,  a  post-office  of  Chester  co. 

Glens  Falls,  in  New  York,  an  important  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Warren  co.,  un  Hudson  river.  69  miles  N. 
of  Albany.  Has  hIso  extensive  mines  of  marble  and 
limestone.     Pop.  (1^97)  al<»ut  10,«i00. 

Glen*B  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Adair  co. 

Glen'ttliee,  Mplttal  of;  A  noted  pass  into  the 
Grampian  mountains  of  Scotland,  2«>  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Cupar-Angus,  and  8.  of  the  point  where  the  counties  of 
Perth,  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen  meet. 

Glen  Union,  in  Ptmiiiylvamia,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

Glen'vllle,  in  Conneetioit,  a  p<«t-village  of  Fairfield 
CO.,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Hurtfoid. 

Glenvllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Schenec- 
tady CO.,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  about  20  miles  N.W.  uf 
Albanv. 

GlenVille,  in  WeM  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gil 
mer  co.,  on  the  Little  Kanawha  river,  about  82  miles  S. 
of  WheeliiiK. 

Glen  Willi,  in  ^etc  lorJir,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 

Glen' wood,  in  /otra,  a  city,  capital  of  Mills  co.,on  the 
C,  B.  &  Q.  B.  K.,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Orandl  Blufls.  Pop, 
(1896)  2,143. 

— A  township  of  Winneshiek  co. 

Glenwood,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Aroostook  oo. 

Glenwo<Kl,  in  Jfmaesoto,  a  post-vilUge, cap.  of  Popa oo. 

Glenwo<Kl,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie  oo., 
about  22  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Glenwood,  in  Pefme^hania,  a  post-village  of  Soaqne- 
hanna  co.,  about  26  miles  N.  of  Scran  ton. 

Glenwo<Kl,  in  VirgiHia,  a  post-office  of  Rockbridge  oo. 

Gll'adin,  N.  [Gr.  i^/ui.  glue.]  {Chem.)  A  gluey  sub- 
tance  extracted  fh>m  gluten  by  boiling  alcohol. 

Glib,  tt.     [Dii.  gUbberig,  slippery,  from  glibberen,  to  slide ; 
Lat.  glaber,  smooth,  allied  to  Gr.  glvbeim,  to  bark  or  peel.] 
Smooth ;  slippery ;  admittiug  a  body  to  slide  easily  on 
the  surface. 
"  Tbe  paru  lidnc  gM,  sod  ooDtlouallj  In  motlOB."— fitnul. 

— Easily  moving;  voluble;  flippant,  as  a  tongue. 

— n.  [Erse,  glib,  a  lock  of  hair.]  A  thick,  curled  bush  of 
hair  hanging  dowu  over  the  eyes  so  far  as  nearly  to  dis- 
guise the  countenance. 

—V.  a.   To  render  smooth. — ^To  castrate ;  to  emasculate. 

Gllb'ljr,  ade.  Smoothly ;  volubly ;  as,  to  slide  gHbIg,  to 
9ptmk  gliblg. 

GlIb'neiM^  n.  Smoothness ;  slipperiness ;  volubility  of 
tongue. 

Glld'den,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Carroll  co. 

Glld'don,  OiOROB  Robbxhs,  an  eminent  Egyptologist 
and  archssologist,  •.  in  Devonshire,  Eng.,  in  1809.  In 
early  youth  he  was  sent  out  to  Egypt,  where  his  father 
was  established  as  a  merchant,  and  also  U.  States  Con- 
sul at  Alexandria.  O.  ultimately  succeeded  his  father 
as  American  Consul,  and  resided  for  many  years  in  Egypt 
and  the  Li'vunt,  actively  prosecuting  researches  in  the 
antiquities  and  ethnology  of  those  countries.  About 
184i0,  he  returned  to  Europe,  whence  he  came  to  the  U. 
States,  in  which  country  he  lectured  iu  all  the  principal 
cities  on  Oriental  archsBology.  O.  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed agent  fbr  the  Honduras  Interoceauic  Railroad 
Company,  and  n.  at  Panama  in  1867.  His  principal 
works  are :  Appeal  to  tfu  AntitptarieM  uf  Europe  on  the 
Destruttim  qf  the  MonuwunU  qf  Eg^  (1841);  Dif 
course*  on  Egyptian  Arehteotogp  (Svo..  Loudon,  1841); 
Otia  JSgypUea  (1849);  AneieiU  Egypt  (l  vol.  4to.,  Lon- 
don and  Philadelphia,  1860;  new  ea.,  Svo.,  London, 
1863);  Typet  of  Mankind,  or  EthnoUmcal  Re$earches 
hated  upon  the  Ancient  Monumentt,  nintings.  Sculp- 
turee,  and  Crania  of  Race*,  lic,  written  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  Dr.  Morton,  Prof.  Agassis,  and 
others  (Philadelphia,  1864);  and  Indigtnou*  Raea  of 
the  Earth,  or  new  Chaptmr*  qf  Ethnological  Inquiry 
(Philadelphia,  1867).  D.  fsST. 

Glide,  r.  ti.  [A.a  gUdan;  Oer.  glttUn,  allied  to  glatt, 
smooth.]  To  move  without  noise  or  violence,  as  a  river 
or  stream. — To  move  silently  and  smoothly;  to  pass 
along  without  apparent  efVnrt ;  as,  **  Ye  gliding  ghosts.*' 
(Drf/den.) — To  move  or  pass  rapidly  and  with  apparent 
ease. 

*'  Bboals  of  flail  gUde  aadsr  the  grssa  vsts."  —  MtUon. 

—To  move,  or  slip  along,  with  ease,  as  on  loe  or  othw 
smooth  surface. 

— R.  Art  or  manner  of  moving  smoothly,  swiftly,  and  with- 
out labor  or  obstruction. 

•*  And  with  ladMited  gUdet.  did  illp  avsj."  —  Shake. 
(PronHne.)  The  series  of  sounds  produced  by  the  or- 
gans of  enunciation  in  passing  from  the  sound  of  one 
vowel  or  consonant  to  that  of  another.  These  sounds 
necessarily  occur  in  the  utterance  of  ailiculate  lan- 
guage, but  each  one  consists  of  a  number  of  changes  of 
Intonation,  u  single  one  of  which  is  separately  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  precniing  or  subsequent  one ;  and 
we  only  prove  their  sei>arate  distinctness  by  the  entire 
difference  which  their  aggregation  produces.  It  maybe 
exemplified  practically  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  com- 
pound noun  gold-watch,  in  the  distinction  of  sounds  pro- 
duced, and  of  position  of  organs  at  the  close  of  the  prior 
part  and  the  beginning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  word. 

Glld'er,  n.   One  who,  or  that  which  glides. 


gleam.]  To  shine  with  frequent  intermissions;  to  give 
a  feeble  light;  to  shoot  or  emit  feeble  and  scattered  rays 
of  light 

— n.  A  faint  light;  feeble,  scattered  rays  of  light. 
(Jfm.)  Muscovy  glass;  Mica,  q.  r. 

Gllm'merlnip,  n.  A  faint  beaming  of  light;  a  faint 
view. 

Gllmpee,  n.  [Dan.  glimt,  allied  to  glimmer  and  gleam.] 
A  traiiMient  glance;  a  short,  transitory  view;  as,  a 
glimpee  of  glorv.  —  A  weak,  faint  light;  a  transient 
lustre.  —  Short,  fleeting  eitjoyment;  as,  **a  glimpn  of 
delight. 

— e.  n.  To  appear  by  short,  hurried  views. 

— r.  a.  To  have  a  short,  hurried  view  of;  to  see  by  glimpses. 

Glln'klte,  n.  ijlin)  A  pale-green  chrysolite  from 
talcose  schist.  Occurs  near  Media,  Pa.,  and  at  Wod*s 
mine,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa. — See  Chrtboutb. 

Glint,  n.  [Scottish.]  A  glimpse;  peep;  hurried  view; 
glance. 

— r.  n.  To  glance;  to  peep  forth. 

GllreB,n.j}|.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  pfi«,  a  dormouse.]  (ZtWU.)  The 
Linnaean  name  of  the  order  of  MamnmliN,  almost  cor- 
rtfsponding  to  the  Rodentia  of  Cuvier.—  See  Rodihtia. 

Gllst,  n.  [From  Eng.  glitten,]  Same  as  5Iica,  q.  v. 

Gllttten,  \gli*'*en,)  v.  ft.  [A.  8.  glimian  ;  Ger.  gleitten^ 
to  shine;  radically  the  same  as  glitter  and  glitter.]  To 
shine ;  to  glitter ;  to  sparkle  with  light. 

"  Tbs  ladies'  eyes  gtU^^d  with  ploaaarc."— JNdlwtlMa. 

Glls'tenlny,p.  a.  Sparkling;  emitting  rays  of  light; 
as,  the  gli*tening  stars,  a  pli*tming  diamond. 

Gllii'ter,  «.  n.    [A.  S.  glintian ;  Dut.  ylinniertn.]    To 
shine;  to  be  bright;  to  sparkle;  to  be  brillbnt. 
"All  that  pUKsna  b  not  gold  "—Sheke. 

— n.  Lustre;  glitter. 

Gllfl'terlny,  j>.  a.  Sparkling  with  light. 

Gllt'ter,  p.  n.  [A.  S.  glitenan ;  Svr.plitra,  to  shine.]  To 
gleam;  to  shine;  to  sparkle  with  light.— To  be  splendid, 
showy,  specious,  or  striking,  and  hence  attractive. 

— n.  Brightness;  brilliancy;  splendor;  lust  re,  as  of  arms. 

GIlt'terlniT, p.  a.  Splendid;  brilliant;  as,  the ^f ttter- 
ing  scenes  of  court. 

Glirterlnffljr,  adv.  With  sparkling  lustre. 

GICMmi.  V.  n.  Same  as  Gloom,  9.  r. 

Gloamnlnir,  n.  [Scottish:  A.  8.  gUmung,  gUmmungt 
from  the  r<»ot  of  Gloom,  9.  r.]  The  fall  of  the  evening; 
twilight;  dosk. 

Gloat,  V.  n.  [Ger.  glotten ;  Sw.,  Goth,  glotta,  to  pry,  to 
pwr,  to  peep,  from  root  gto,  to  look  intently.]  To  gaxe 
eiirii«*stly,  or  with  eagerness ;  to  stare  with  admiration, 
eagenieas,  or  desire;  to  gase  with  any  warm  or  burning 
piission  or  sensation ;  as,  to  gloat  upon  misery,  to  gloai 
with  desire,  as  a  libertine. 

Gloat'lnfT*  P'  <^  Gasing  with  earnestness;  looking 
steadfastly. 

Glo^bard,  n.  [Eng.  glow,  and  Fr.  ver,  a  worm.]  8am« 
as  Olow-wokm,  a.  v. 

Glo'bate,  Globa'ted,  a.  [hut.  olnbatu*,  pp.  of  0lo6ar«, 
to  form  Into  a  ball,  from  gU^bu*,  a  ball.]  Having  the  form 
ofaballor  Klobe;  spherical;  spheroidal. 

Globe,  n.  fFr.,  fh>m  Lat.  gUJIm*,  akin  to  glomu*,  a  ball 
of  yam;  Heb.  gholem,  anything  rolled  together.]  A 
sphere;  a  ball;  a  round  body;  a  body,  every  poriion  of 
the  surface  of  which  is  at  the  same  distance  fh>m  its 
centre.    Such  body  may  be  either  solid  or  hollow. 

— Tlie  earth ;  the  planet  that  we  Inhabit.    In  this  sense 
it  has  the  definite  article. 
"  Tbs  yootb  wboss  fbrtons  tbs  vast  flei«  otMyed."— Aqmsf . 

— ^Anything,  or  collection  of  persons  or  things.  In  the  form 
Ufa  globe  or  circle. 

'*  Htm  roaad 
A  gtehe  of  flsry  seraphim  saeloMd."— iftftoa. 

—Anything  nearly  spherical  in  shape;  aa,  the pto6e  of  a 
lamp,  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

(Geog.  and  Attron.)  A  movable  artificial  ball,  used  in 
geography  and  astronomy,  on  which  the  most  important 
countries,  mount^ns,  towns,  rivers,  Ac,  are  represented, 
then  called  a  tfrreetrial  globe,— or  the  roost  important 
stars  and  constellations,  as  well  as  the  imaginary  cir- 
cles of  the  heavens,  then  called  a  ceUgtial  globe.  In 
either  case  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  preeentlng  more 
vividly  to  the  mind  the  various  actual  or  apparent 
movements  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  assists  materially  in  obtainlnc  a  knowledge  of  the 
stars.  Ptolemy  had  a  terrestrial  globe,  as  appears  fh>m 
the  Almage*tu*.  The  ancients  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  celestial  globe,  and  It  Is  certain  that 
Archimedes  possessed  a  planetarium.    The  two  oldest 

globes  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  of  Arabic  oricin.. 
ne  of  1225  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Cardinal 
Borgia  at  Velletri,  and  the  other  in  the  mathematical 
saloon  at  Drmden.  In  the  16th  century,  Regiomontanus, 
Apianns,  Mercator,  and  others  paid  great  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  such  instruments.  The  moat  valued 
of  the  ancient  globes  are  those  made  by  Blaew  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  by  Coronelli,  a  Franciscan  monk,  at  Venice. 
The  latter  prepared,  in  1688,  for  Louis  XIT.,  a  pair  of 
globes,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  of  12  feet  in  diameter. 
The  most  famous  article  of  the  kind  is  the  Oottorp 
globe,  which  Duke  Frederick  of  Holstein  had  made  and 
set  up  at  Qottorp,  1666-64,  by  Olearius  and  Busch,  of 
Limburg.  It  has  been  at  St  Petersburg  since  1718.  It 
is  of  sheet-copper,  and  the  stars  are  represented  by  little 
perforations.  Now-a-davs  these  large  and  costly  globes 
are  less  esteemed  than  the  smaller  and  more  convenient 
ones,  by  means  of  which  the  same  end  may  be  attained. 
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Aboat  1725,  Andrei  and  Homiw  commenced  at  Nnrem- 
berg  the  manufacture  of  small  celestial  and  t«rrt«tnal 
glub«5«,  the  use  of  which  soon  became  extensive  in  Oer> 
many.  The  must  celebrated  globes  of  later  days  are 
those  of  Lalande  and  Messier,  1775-80,  mannfactured 
at  Paris,  and  the  celestial  globes  of  Rhode,  of  Berlin, 
the  latter  being  especially  commendable  for  their  ac- 
curacy and  flni«h.  Very  useful  globes  of  different  sixes, 
al:M>  relief-glubert,  are  mude  at  Leipsig,  Weimar,  Berlin, 
and  Vienn^i.  A  peculiar  and  colosttal  Hort  of  terrestrial 
globe  is  the  geonuna,  a  hollow  globe,  furnished  witli 
galleries,  whence  one  sees  the  various  countries,  moun- 
tains,  rivers.  Ac,  reversed,  as  it  were.  Wylde  has  maoa- 
factured  such  a  globe  on  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  10  Xng.  m. 
Oeog^  Pop. — According  to  the  Royal  Geograpbical 
Society,  the  population  of  the  globe,  in  1891,  was  esti- 
mated at  l,4>i7.9(Ni,0(Ni.  of  which  38(>,2«)O.OOU  are  set  down 
to  Euro|ie,  85<i,iKXMMi  to  Asia,  127,(kmVIUO  to  Africa, 
4,730,000  to  AuHtmliii,  rA5,67O,0(Ni  to  America,  and  300,001^ 
to  the  Polar  regious.  The  aveiage  is  2^  inhabitants  per 
square  mile. 

€llob«'-«iii'i%r»litb,  n.    (Bol.)    See  GoMPBBEif  A. 

Globe'-anliiialf  n.    (Bot.)    See  Voltox. 

61obe'»llflh«  n.    Same  as  UUlooti-llBh. — Bee  Diodoh. 

Cllobe'-llower,  n.    (Bot,)   SeeFBOixnis. 

Q  lolMMie',  a.    [Fr.  globeux  ;  Lat.  globosutt  fh>m  globut.'] 
Round;  splierical;  globular. 
{B"t.)  Spherical,  or  nearly  so;  M^glnbo$e  capsules. 

Glob'<»^lte,  n.    (Min.)  A  var.  of  Dufreuite,  9.  v. 

GlolMM'liy,  n.  [Fr.  globonU;  Lat.  glibotilas.  See 
SUPRA.J  sphericity;  the  quality  of  being  spherical. 

Glo'bona,  a.    Same  as  Olouosk,  </•  v- 

Olob'nlar.a.  \Vr. globulairt ;  L. ImI. globtdarit.  See 
SoPRA.l    Spherical;  round. 

Olobom'rlA, /I.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  European  shrubs  and 
herbs,  order  AUtginac^M.  The  leaves  of  O.  Algjmm  form 
the  wild  tten>ta  of  Germany,  which  have  been  sometimes 
employed  to  adulterate  senna-leaves.  In  small  doses  they 
act  as  a  tonic,  and  in  full  doses  as  a  safe,  mild,  and 
efficient  purgative. 

Globalar'iijr,  n.  {Jfr.globuJariU.  See  above.]   Sph( 
ricity. 

Glob'nlArly,  ode.  In  a  globular  manner ;  so  as  to  re> 
serable  the  figure  of  the  globe;  spherically. 

Olob'nlameiMi,  n.    Stphericity-  globosity. 

Glob'nle*  n.  I  Fr.,  fi-om  Lat.  gldmlwt,  dim.  of  globut.] 
A  small  iMtrticle  of  matter  of  a  spherical  form.  The 
term  in  more  particularly  applied  to  the  microscopic 
particles  which  float  about  in  the  transparent  serum  of 
blowl. 

Olob'nlet,  n.    A  small  globular  particle. 

Olobnllne,  It.  [Vr.^  from  lAt.  gMndus,  See  above.l 
(Chem.)  A  MUbstance  resembling  albumen,  associated 
with  hjematlne  in  the  blood-globules,  and  with  albumen 
in  the  crystalline  Ifiis  of  the  eye,  when  It  is  called  by 
some  crifst'tlUne.  1,000  parts  of  blood-globules  contain 
282*22  parts  of  O.  It  differs  from  albumen  in  being  pre- 
cipitated fW>m  neutralised  acid  and  alkaline  solutions. 
Oirbonic  acid  also  precipitates  it. 

(Bot.)  By  some  this  term  is  applied  to  the  green 
globules  in  the  cells  of  ocl hilar  tUsue,  and  by  others  to 
all  minute  ve^ticuUr  granules  of  a  vegetable  nature. 

Olob'uloaft*  H.  Orbicular;  spherical ;  round :  globular. 

Cllob'aloflBneflHi,  n.    Same  as  Globularitt.  o.  v. 

Gloeh'ldate*  ttlochid'eroim,  Glochld'late. 
a.  [Or.  gUkhis^glochtn^H.  point.]  {Bat.)  Barbed:  hooked 
back  at  the  p->iut,  like  the  barb  of  a  fish-hook,  or  with 
two  or  more  such  barbs  at  the  point. 

Olo'ehlKi.  n.  [Gr.,  a  projecting  pointl  (BcL)  A  form 
of  hair  occurring  in  plants,  forked  at  tne  ajpex;  a  b^u'b. 

Gloek'erlte*  n.  (MHii.)  A  native  sulphate  of  Iron. 
Massive,  sparry,  or  earthy,  and  also  stalactitlc.  Lustre 
reeinoufl  or  earthy  Oolor  brown  to  dull  green  and  black. 
Oomp.  Sulph.  Hcid  15*0,  sesquioxideofiron  62*4,  water  21*7. 

Oloek'ner,  (GrofM,)  a  mountain  of  Austria,  on  the 
boundary  between  the  Tyrol.  SaUburg,  and  Oarinthia, 
12,431  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Gl0ir<^a«  (GroMi,)  the  chief  city  of  adrcle  of  the  same 
name  in  Prussian  Sileaia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder, 
35  m.  N.N.W.  of  Liegnitx.  Manuf.  Woollens,  printed 
calicoes,  ho«iery,  tobacco,  paper,  sugar ;  and  some  trade 
and  commerce  is  also  carried  on.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  otherwise  fortified,  and  connected  by  a  wooden 
bridge  with  a  stronglv  fortified  island  in  the  Oder.  Ftp. 
21,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 

Glome*  n.  [Lat  ghmuM^  a  ball  of  yam,  allied  to  globus, 
a  ball.]  (Bot.)  A  capitate  cyme ;  a  cyme  condensed  into 
a  head ;  a  roundish  head  of  flowers. 

Glom'erate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  glomeratus,  pp.  of  glomtrare, 
to  gather  into  a  ball,  fh)m  glomut,  a  ball  of  yam.J  To 
collect  into  a  spherical  ball  or  mass. 

— a.  (Bot.)  Growing  in  cymes,  condensed  into  a  head ; 
growing  in  dense  clusters. 

Gloinen»'tloii,n.  [iMt.  gloiruraUo.  See  above.]  The 
act  of  forming  into  a  ball  or  spherical  body. 

— A  body  formed  into  a  ball ;  a  conglomeration. 

"  The  rslnbow  oonsiatetli  of  a  giamtratton  of  tmsU  drops."  Baeon. 

Gloin>nile«  n.  [Lat.  fflomeruium,  dim.  of  gimtvt. 
See  Supra.]  (Hot.)  A  capitate  cyme;  «.«.,  a  cyme  con- 
denned  into  a  head. 

Glom'mea*  the  principal  river  of  Norway,  rising  in 
the  Doorefleld  table-land,  and  after  a  winding  but  gen- 
erally S.  course  nf  400  m.,  falling  into  the  Skager-rack 
at  Friwirichsstadt. 

Gloom*  n.  [  A.  S.  glomung^  for  affnn-glomung,  the  light 
of  evening,  and  hence,  waning  light;  Lat.  lumea,  from 
root  luCy  found  in  lucf.re.]  Obscurity ;  partial  or  total 
darkness:  thick  shade.  —  Cloudiness,  or  heaviness  of 
mind;  suUennose;  moroseness;  melancholy;  sadness. 
*'  His  oUmm  grew  apoo  him."  —  Swifl. 


—Aspect  of  sorrow;  darkness  of  profp«ct,  or  aqwct;  m, 
a  gtoom  overcasts  his  brow. 

— V.  n.  To  be  cloudy,  dark,  or  obscore.  —  To  be  sullen,  sad, 
or  melancholy. 

-v.o.    To  obscure;  to  darken.  — To  render  lad,  melan- 
choly, or  dismal. 

Gloom'Uy,  adv.  ObMiirely ;  dimly ;  darklv ;  dismally ; 
as,  the  day  broke  gtoomify.  —  With  melancholy  aspect ; 
sullenly. 

'*  OtotmO^  rstirsd  the  spider  Uvss.**  —  Tkowuen. 

Gloom'tneiM^  n.    SUte  or  quality  of  being  gloomy 
want  of  light;  obscurity ;  darkness ;  dismalness.— Cloud- 
iness of  look;  sullenness;  mental  depression;  melau' 
choly;  sadness;  heaviness;  moroseness. 

Gioom'lBy*  n.    The  gloaming;  twilight ;  dusk. 
"Ths  balmy  floom<af,  ersMsoMH."  —  Tmitfton. 

Gloom'y ,  a.  Obscure ;  dark ;  dim ;  dusky ;  imperfectly 
illuminated,  or  destitute  of  Ught;  cloudy;  dismal;  as, 
a  gloinmjf  day,  a  gloomy  house.  —  Sullen ;  morose ;  melan- 
choly ;  downcast ;  sad ;  depressed ;  heavy  of  heart ;  wear- 
ing the  aspect  of  sorrow ;  as,  a  gloomy  disposition,  a 
gloomy  countenance. 

Glop'pen.  V.  a.  [Icel.  gldpa,  to  stare.1  To  eonfound 
with  surprise.    (Used  as  provincial  English.) 

GlorlA  in  Exeelsis,  (gU/rt-a  in  €k»-$frsi$.)  [Lat, 
glory  to  God  in  the  bluest]  (Ecd.)  The  name  of  a 
hymn  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  retained  in  the 
communion  service  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  so 
called  from  the  words  with  which  it  begins.  It  is 
founded  on  the  hymn  of  the  Angels,  given  in  Luke  11. 14, 
and  is  very  ancient,  appearing  nearly  as  now  used  in 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  In  the  Roman  missal  it 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  ofBce  for  the  communion. 

GlorlllCA'Uon,  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  L.  Lat  glor(/teatio.] 
Act  of  giving  glory,  or  of  ascribing  honors  to;  as,  the 
glori/leation  of  God. 

— Kxaftation  to  honor  and  dignity ;  elevation  to  glory. 

Glo'rliy,  V.  a.  [Fr.  glorijlor;  Lat  gU*rin,  and  facto,  to 
make.]  To  make  glorious ;  to  exult ;  to  glory ;  to  ascribe 
honor  or  glory  to. 

'*  Jostles  .  .  .  thai  gtoriflM  ths  throns."  —  S.  DmttML 

—To  praise ;  to  magnify  and  honor  in  worship ;  to  land ; 
to  honor ;  to  extol. 

"  No  ohjmlat  bet  ^tor^lM  his  pregnaBt  poi.* 

Glo'rlouB*  a.  [Fr.  glorieux ;  Lat.  glrtrioMut,  from  gloria.'] 
Full  of  glory;  illustrious;  of  exalted  excellence  and 
splendor;  resplendent  in  majesty  and  glory ;  eminent; 
noble;  excellent;  renowned;  celebrated;  magnificent; 
grand;  brilliaAt;  Bplendidr  as,  a  ptoriota  victory. 
"  I'll  msks  thee  ^oriouM  by  my  peo, 
Aad  fhmout  bj  mj  twora."  —  Mmrquia  0/  Mtmint—, 

—Boastftil ;  proud  ;  ostentatious;  vain-glonous. 

Glo'rioaflly,  adt.    In  a  glorious  manner:  magnifi- 
cently ;  splendidly ;  with  great  renown  or  dignity. 
*'  Qreat  viu  Mmetlme*  may  flor<o«Mly  offead."— iNip*. 

— Boastfully ;  pretentiously;  in  a  vainglorious  manner. 
"  Blcoor,  I  speak  it  not  ptoHoiw^,  nor  oat  of  sffeoution." 

Btn  Jomton. 

Glo>loaflneas«  n.   State  or  quality  of  being  glorious. 

Glo'rjTvn.  [Fr.  gtitrie;  Sp.,  It , and  L^t  gloria  ;  akin  to 
armor,  gloar;  Ir.  glmrtj  glair ;  Gael.  gUtar,  Root  glu  or 
gli^  conveying  the  idea  of  brightness  and  of  Joy.]  Splen- 
dor: magnificence;  as  of  a  king;  praise  ascribed  in 
adoration;  honor;  praise;  renown;  celebrity;  high 
reputation. 
"  On.  7«  lirave,  who  nuh  to  plory,  or  the  gravo.**  —Camph^tL 

— Distinguished  honor  or  ornament;  that  which  honors 
or  make's  renowned ;  that  which  confers  diMtinctioii.  — 
The  divine  presence;  the  felicity  of  heaven;  celestial 
bllKs:  the  divine  perfections  or  excellence.  —  Pride; 
boastfulness;  arrogance. 

"  On  deathlMds  some  In  oontolon*  gUtrf  Ue."  —  Toimt. 
(Bxinting.)   A  circle  of  rays  which  surrounds  the  pic- 
tured head  of  saintM,  Ac,  and  especially  of  the  Saviour; 
an  aureola;  a  nimbus;  a  halo;  as,  a  ** circle  of  j7tory." 

South. 

—V.  n.    [Lat. glarior]  To  exult ;  joyfully  to  rejoice. 
"  Glory  ye  In  hi*  holy  name."  —PaatmiM  er.  S. 

—To  be  jubilant  or  proud  with  regard  to  something. 
••  This  title  of  Freeholder  U  what  I  most  ^lenr  in."  —  Addison. 

Gl€Miie«  r.  n.    Same  as  Glosc,  q.  v. 

Glo'ser,  n.  Same  as  Glosi^kr,  7.  v. 

Glowi,  n.    [Fr.  glose ;  L.  Lat  gUma ;  Gr.  ^Iomo,  a  lan- 

giage;  allied  to  Icel.  gUtta^  to  explain ;  A.  %.  glinnian ; 
tr.  gleiuen,  to  shine ;  from  the  root  otglau.]  Bright- 
ness or  lustre  of  a  body  pn»ceeding  from  smoothness  of 
surface;  as,  the  glon  of  cloth,  silk, or  velvet.— A  spe- 
cious appearance  or  representation ;  external  show  that 
may  mislead  opinion. 
*•  The  color  of  derotlon  giving  a  ^Iom  to  hnmlllty."  —  South. 

—An  interpretation  artfully  specious ;  a  specious  repre- 
sentation. 

•'  Ths  common  pIoM  of  theologians."  —  MiUon. 

—Scholium;  comment;  interpretation;  explanation;  re- 
mark hitended  to  illustrate. 

(Lit.)  The  explanation  or  interpretation  of  uncom- 
mon or  foreign  words :  hence  the  term  glossary,  q.  v. 

(Law.)  The  name  is  given  to  the  interpretations  or 
explanations  of  the  Justinian  code,  whicii  were  gener- 
ally written  between  the  lines  of  the  text  and  on  the 
margin,  and  were  hence  called  glo**se  xntrrh  utiru  and 
ploftx  miirginaU*.  These  glosses  were  sometimes  held 
to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  text  llseIC  Acrursius, 
who  died  about  1260,  collected  and  arranged  the  glosses 
of  his  predeceesors.  The  practice  of  introducing  glosses 
was  alHo  adopted  with  the  books  of  the  canon  law. 

GItMW.  r.  a.  To  give  a  superficial  lustre  to;  to  make 
smooth  or  shining ;  as,  to  glou  marble,  mahogany,  cloth. 


Ac. — To  explain ;  to  render  clear  and  evident  by  eont 
nient;  to  illustrate.— To  give  a  opecionsappearaaoeto; 
to  render  qiecious  and  plausible ;  to  vamiah ;  to  eovtr ; 
to  palliate  by  specious  representation. 

"  Ton  hare  the  art  to  t^om  the  fbolast  caase." — PMI^pe. 

— v.ft.  To  comment;  to  make  explanatory  remarks;  to 
add  scholUt. — To  make  sly  remarks. 

GIOflMa'rlihl»  a.   Containing  explanationa. 

Gloa'MUritti,  n.  [See  »n/ra.]  A  writer  of  glosses  or 
comments. 

Gloa'MUrjr,  n.  [Fr.  gloi$airf,  fVom  Gr.  glSssiL,  a  tongue 
or  language.]  A  dictionary,  or  Tocabnlary,  exptainiog 
words  that  are  obacure,  antiauated,  local,  Ac.  —  A  dic- 
tionary of  difficult  words  or  phrases  in  any  language  or 
writer. 

GlOSSO'eolllte,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Halloyidte.C^.r.) 
It  occurs  in  a  seum  one  inch  thick  in  a  silunan  ruck  ia 
Rising  l-awn,  Dade  co.,  Ga. 

Glomrer,  n.  A  polisher;  one  who  gives  a  lustre.— A 
sclioliast;  a  commentitor. 

Glowi'iljr,  adv.    In  a  glossy  manner. 

GIOfw'IneflM^  n.  The  lustre  or  bri):htues0  of  a  saioo«h 
surface. 

GlOMsi'tis,  M.  [Or.gldssa.]  (Mfd)  Inflammation  of  tks 
tongue.  It  may  result  from  various  causes,  as  mecbaa- 
ical  injury,  exposure  to  cold,  the  use  of  mercury,  4c 
The  tongue  becomes  greatly  swoHm.  and  is  painful  to 
the  touch ;  reepiraUon  and  deglutition  are  muck  inter- 
fered with,  and  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  attack  a 
suffocation.  In  mild  cases,  the  npplTcution  of  lrccbf«  to 
the  part  with  the  use  of  purgatives,  will  afford  rrli^; 
but  in  the  more  severe  forms  the  knife  is  to  be  freely  used, 
and  pretty  deep  incision  to  be  made  into  tlie  Inflanied 

tart,  which  will  afford  almost  instantaneous  relief. 
oaso'eomon,  n.   ( Jfac/i.)     A  machine  composed  of 
several  dented  wheels  with  pinions,  and  used  for  n^ 
ing  great  weights. 

GlOMftO^rapher,  n.  [Gr.  glSssa,  the  tongue,  aod  pro- 
phein,  to  write.]  One  who  writes  a  glossary ;  a  commeik- 
tator;  a  scholiast 

Gloasogrrapb'ICAl*  a.  Pertaining  to  glossography. 

Gloasofp'rapliy,  n.    The  writing  of  commeotaxica. 
glossaries,  and  scholia. 
(AncU.)    A  description  of  the  tongue. 

Gloaaologr'iCAl*  o«    Of,  or  belonging  to,  glossobigy. 

Gloaaol'oarisi,  n.  One  skilled  in  glossology ;  one  wbft 
defines  andexplains  terms. 

Gloaaol'Oirjr,  n.  [Fr.  gloK$oUigif;  Lat.  glottal gia,  from 
Gr.  glotta,  language,  and  lagot,  a  discourse.]  Tlie  defi- 
nition and  explanation  of  terms  used  in  a  science.— lT>at 
doctrine  or  science,  which  investigates  the  agreemirnt 
and  differences  of  the  various  languaget  epokeu  or  writ- 
ten by  different  nations;  comparative  philologj  ;  Un- 
Suistlcs. 
oasot'omjr,  n.  [Fr.  glottotomie,  from  Or.  glotta,  tha 
tongue,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  f^om  temnein^  to  cut]  (Surf.) 
Dissection  of  the  tongue. 

Gloa'Ajr.  a.  Smooth  and  shining;  reflecting  lustre  frocs 
a  smooth  surface ;  highly  polished ;  as,  glmty  plumage. 
—  Specious;  deceptive;  plausible,  but  untrue. 

GlorlAl,  «.  [Gr.  glottit.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the 
glnttit, 

Glot'UOlte,  ft.  [Lat  Olnta,  the  river  Clyde,  and  Gr. 
liUua,  a  stone.]  (Min,)  A  variety  of  Edingtonite  {q.  v.) 
fh>m  Port  Gascon,  on  the  Clyde.  It  is  a  hydrooi  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime. 

GlortiB«  n.  [Fr.  glotU;  Or.  pldtHt,  gtdstit,  the  mouth 
of  the  windpipe, —  akin  to  gtdtta^  glotta^  the  tongue.] 
(Anat.)  The  slit  or  aperture  at  the  entrance  of  the  or- 
gan of  voice,  situated  between  the  cartilage  known  as 
the  arytenoid,  and  the  access  by  which  the  air  descenib 
the  windpipe  and  reaches  the  lungs,  and  which  opening 
is  protected  by  the  small  cartilage  called  the  epiglottis, 
which  in  swallowing  fitlls  like  a  lid  or  valve  over  the 
opening. 

Glottolo^lCAl,  a.   Same  as  Glossolooical. 

Gloitol'oiry,  n.    Same  as  Glo0soloot. 

Gloaeestor.  (filotftn-^)  a  W.  co.  of  England,  bounded 
N.W.  and  N.K.  by  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Warwick;  K.  by  Oxfordshire;  S.  by  Berks.  Somer- 
set and  Wilts,  and  W.  by  the  aestnary  of  the  .Severn. 
At  fa,  1,258  sq.  m.  There  are  three  distinct  districts  in 
&.,  the  natural  features  of  each  being  different  from 
either  of  the  others.  These  are  the  mU  diatrictfbnaed 
by  the  Cotswold  hills;  the  VaU,  comprising  the  vales  of 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley,  formed  by  the  rich  low  imad- 
ow-lands  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  the  /brc< 
lying  W.  of  the  Severn,  consisting  «faicfly  of  the  fbrert 
of  Dean.  Riven.  The  Severn,  Wye,  Upper  and  Lower 
Avon,  and  the  Thames.  Prod.  The  vale  of  Berkeley  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle,  and  yields  all  the  very  superior  cbses* 
known  by  the  name  of  Double  GUmcftirr,  or  Dtwth 
BerkfJty.  In  the  vale  of  Gloucester  is  produced  excel- 
lent grain,  immense  quantities  of  butter,  and  all  that 
cheese  known  as  Single  GUmeetier.  Large  quantities  of 
cider  and  perry  are  made  in  botli  vales,  — G.  being  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  cider-producing  counties  in  Ihi^anA 
The  sheep  of  tlie  Cotswold  hills  are  large,  and  ywM  a 
fine,  long  combing-wool.  Min.  Coal,  iron,  and  lime.  The 
coal  supplies  the  immense  consumption  of  the  maoafcr- 
tories  of  Bristol,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  of  those 
of  Bath.  Blue  claystone  of  excellent  quality  is  footxl; 
also  freestone  in  abundance,  and  sbine-tlles  iu  the  Cots- 
wold hills.  Manuf.  lin-plates,  edge-tools,  and  bsni- 
ware;  but  the  m««t  Important  are  those  of  superfine 
broad-cloths,  Spanish  wool,  worsted  stuffs,  and  carpet* 
at  Cirencester,  with  stockings,  rugs,  and  blankets  i«a<l 
cottons  at  other  places.  A  navigable  canal  connects,  by 
means  of  a  tunnel,  at^8ap|Mr<^,4he^veru  with  the 
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Gloocbvtcb,  the  chief  city  of  the  preceding  county,  on  the 
left  Irntxk  of  the  Severn,  3tf  m.  N.N.E.  of  Briatol,  and  107 
m.  W.N.W.  uf  Lotidun.  It  hM  spacions  doclcs  and  a  fine 
old  catliedral.  Jlamnf.  Iron  and  steel  gouda,  tuap,  malt, 
pottery,  railruiul  fitting*,  agricultural  implements,  bells, 
drugs,  Ac.  O.  Itas  a  large  foreign  trade,  and  conimuiii' 
cafes  with  the  open  part  of  the  Severn  by  menus  of  h 
sliip-canal,  17  m.  in  length.    Fan.  (1896)  4U,(»40. 

Gl«a'ce«ter,  a  N.E.  county  of  New  Bninswick,  having 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  £.  and  Clial^ur  Bay  on 
ibe  N. ;  orea,  about  1,084  sq.  m.  Bwm%.  Nipisiguit  and 
N.  Tracadio  rivers,  lieeides  many  nnaller  sti earns.  Bur- 
fuct,  much  divemifled ;  noil,  moderately  fertile.  There 
mre  several  cunaideralile  islands  uiion  the  coasts,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Shippegan  and  Miacone.  Cap. 
Hathurst     Pbp.  (1895)  19,2UU. 

Gl«ac««t«r,  in  IfiusucAttssttt,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
of  £m*x  <x>.,  about  28  m.  N.N.E.  of  Boston.  The  town 
is  convrniently  situated  upon  one  of  the  beet  harbors  uf 
the  State  and  c(»mnMnds  a  very  extensive  commerce. 
plop,  (1K95)  28,211. 

Gl«aec«ter«  iu  Nrw  /erscy,  a  8.  W.  countv,  bordering 
CD  Peniisylvanin ;  arm^  about  326  sq.  m.  kitert.  Dela- 
ware riv<T  and  Big  Timber,  Oldmans,  Raccoon  and  Bfan- 
tna  creeks.  Sar/nre,  generally  flat ;  sot/,  mostly  fertile. 
Jfin.  Iron.     Cap.  Woodbury.    Fhp.  (1895)  31,191. 

—A  township  of  Camden  co. 

€ll«acesU»r,  in  Bkodt  lAmd,  a  township  of  Providence 
CO,  15  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Providence.    Pop.  (1890}  2,tie6. 

€lloac«sfer.  in  Ftryuita,  N  S.  £.  county,  bordering  on 
Chesapeake  my ;  area^  aliout  246  sq.  m.  Rivtn.  York 
and  Piankataiik  rivers.    Siir/ac*^  broken ;  m>U^  in  some 

Kru  fertile.     Cap.  Gloucester.    /\w.  (1890)  11,663. 
»BC«ster,  i  n  Vlrgmia^  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Gloncaa- 
ter  CO.,  about  82  ni.  K.S.E.  of  Richmond. 
Gl«Bee»t«r  City,  in  New  Jeney,  a  citr  of  Camden 
CO.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  4  m.  below  Camden, 
onW.J.R.R.     Pb|».  (1896)  6,226. 
Ql*«s't«r,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vilhige  of  Athens  co.,  on  the 
C.,8.  ft  H.  and  K.  A  M.  B.  Ra.    i^.  (1890)  1,213. 

OloYe,  (glur,)  [Sax.  glqf,]  ii  a  covering  for  the  hand, 
which  Is  dividetl  into  compcutmonts  for  each  separate 
finger.    Xenoplion  asserts  that  the  Persians  used  gloves 
in  cold  weather,  and  makes  a  charge  against  them  on 
that  account,  for  their  luxurious  habits.    They  were  in 
mrly  use  in  England,  as  is  lenm*^  by  their  Saxon  name; 
awl  in  the  Mi<ldle  Ages  they  were  decorated  with  gold 
and  precions  stoiie«,  and  formed  a  costly  article  in  the 
dress  of  kings,  nobles,  and  prelates.    In  the  days  of 
chivalry,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  knights  to  wear  the 
glove  of  a  lady  in  their  helmet,  and  this  gift  from  the 
fidr  sex  was  esteemed  a  great  fiivor,  the  knight's  success 
in  arms  being  considered  as  owing  to  the  virtue  of  the 
laily.    Throwing  down  the  glove,  or  gauntlet,  was  like- 
wise esteemed   a  challenge  to  single  combat  amongst 
our  ancestors,  stnd  be  who  took  up  the  glove  thus  cast 
down  was  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  wiiger  of  battle. 
—Man^f.  The  principal  substances  of  which  glov<-s  are 
made  at  the  present  day  are  dog-skin,  doe-,  buck-,  lamb- 
skin, kid,  and  various  other  kinds  of  leather ;  beiddes 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  admixtures  of  the  same.  Particu- 
lar kiDils  of  gloves  are  known  more  from  the  place  In 
which  they  are  manufactured,  however,  than  from  the 
SQbsUnces  of  which  they  are  coinposed ;  as  Berlin,  Wood- 
stock, Limerick,  and  Kendal.    Kid  gloves  are  the  most 
nsed,  and  obtain  the  highest  price  in  market ;  the  best  of 
these  are  the  French  make,  and  hardly  any  of  BngHshor 
German  manufiu;tnre  can  come  up  to  them  In  point  of 
^asticity  and  general  excellence.    Sheepskin  gloves  are 
usually  of  a  white  color,  and  are  greatly  used  in  the 
armv.    Doeskin  gloves  are  of  a  soft  leather ;  and  Wood- 
■tock  glovea  are  a  coarser  varietv  of  these.    The  pn>- 
oesvof  glove-making  is  very  simple  ;  and,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  macliinery  into  the  trade,  admits  of  no 
complicity  of  manufacture.    The  dressed  skins  are  first 
etit  out  by  cuttinff-machinea,and  the  fingers  and  thumb 
pieces  are  likewise  separately  cut.    These  disjointed 
particles  of  tlie  glove  are  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
•ewen,  who  work  it  up  Into  the  desired  form.  The  sewers 
use  a  clasp  or  clam,  which  is  held  between  the  feet  and 
koees,  and  clasps  the  leather  while  being  sewn.    French 
gloves  are  imported  into  England  at  a  rate  of  above 
4,000.000  pairs  per  annum.    Embroidered  gloves  are 
BMde  in  Saxony  to  a  great  extent  An  imporiant  branch 
of  the  mannfiscture  carried  on  in  the  U.  S.  is  that  of 
hockskin  gloves,  a  kind  of  glove  more  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can than  any  other ;  and  the  chief  seat  of  this  busineie 
M  at  Glovereville,  N.  Y.    Kid  gloves  are  now  made  to 
««>»•  extent  there  and  in  other  places  iu  the  U.  S.,  but 
more  are  imported.    During  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1896, 
nore  than  110,000,000  worth  of  gloves  and  mittens  were 
Biwiaractured  in  the  U.  8. 
2[-  *    To  cover  with,  as  with  a  glove. 
^■•▼^•i'*  a.    One  who  makes  and  sells  gloves. 
«IOT«r  (0fmKer),in  F(iTiiioal,a  post-town  of  i>rlean8  co, 
_,*bout  36  m.  N.N.E  of  Montpeller.    Fnp.  (1890)  970. 
^■•▼'•'t  in  Somtk  Dakota^  a  township  of  Edmunds  co. 
'^wewvllle,  in  Sew  Fort,  a  city  of  Fulton  co.,  63 
&•  N.W.  of  Albany.   It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
flovss  and  mittens.    iV>p.  (1897 )  about  14,600. 
•■•W,  toM,)  v.n.  tA.  8.  plovNtn,  to  shine  like  a  coal  of 
°«;  Oer.  glOhtH,  to  be  red-hot,  to  glow  ]    To  shine 
!5J?*"*^  heat,  or  with  a  white  heat ;  to  exhibit  in 
««wescence ;  to  bum  with  vehement  heat 
"  Tkf  Morehliiff  are.  that  la  tbelr  eDUalto  p(MM."-il<U{«on. 
-To  feel  ^gf^x.  heat  of  body  ;  to  be  hot. 

'TbcMri  ilidM  swIfUy  tliroiifb  hU  gUming  ttaQd*.**— (Tof. 
^S.f'J**'^^  *  Strong,  bright  color;  to  be  bright,  or  red 
^th  beat,  animation,  or  blushes. 

••  a  caiUe  tliat  gtowM<."— JfUtoa. 


—To  be  ardent ;  to  be  animated ;  as.  to  glow  with  lore  of 
country,  seal  for  religion,  or  the  like. 

— n.  Shining  or  white  heat ;  incandescence ;  great  heat 
without  flame.— Brightneas  of  color;  redness;  hence, 
vehemence  of  passion. 

"  The  red  gUm  of  moih  and  proud  dlMUlo."— 5*ata. 

OlOW'er,  V.  n.    [Scottish.]    To  stare ;  to  look  fixedly. 
"  Tlie  rlaiag  moon  begaa  to  g^o^tHlr."—Bmma. 

— ^To  stare  angrily. 

OlOW'lnCaP*  o.  Burning  with  vehement  heat ;  exhibit- 
ing a  lirigut color ;  red ;  ardent.  —  Animated ;  vehement ' 
Inflamed. 

C^low'inirly*  ^^'  ^i(h  great  brightness ;  with  ardent 
heat  or  piisinon. 

dlow'-womi,  n,  (ZoOt.)  See  Lampoudjb. 

Oloxln'la*  n.  {B4d.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ge$- 
neraeejt.  Some  of  the  species  are  among  the  more  pop- 
ular flowers,  and  are  well  known  to  gardeners  by  their 
foxglove-shaped  flowers  of  varied  colors  each  standing 
on  a  separate  stalk, —  in  some  forms  with  the  opening 
of  the  tube  directed  downward ;  in  others  (which  have 
originated  in  a  ftmk  of  nature)  standing  erect.    The  O. 

generate  buds  from  fragments  of  their  leaves,  under  the 
ands  of  the  cultivator. 

(}lose,v.n.  JA.S.^/Mun,  to  flatter.  See  Gloss.]  To  use 
specious  ana  plausible  words;  to  wheedle;  to  flatter; 
to  fawn ;  to  talk  smoothly. 

•V.  a.  To  palliate  by  specious  exposition: — in  this  sense, 
it  is  followed  by  the  prep,  aver ;  as,  to  gUtze  aver  a  fault. 

— «.   Flattery;  adulation. 

Now  to  plala  deaUnf : — Isy  tiMse  gloMM  by ."— Aofa. 

GlOB'er,  n.  A  flatterer. 

dlos'lniTy  **•  Sp^ious  representation. 

Oloehov,  (gl6</hov,)  a  town  in  the  8.W.  of  Russia,  prov. 
of  Tchemigov,  on  the  Verbooka,  112  m.  B.N.K.  of  the 
town  of  Tchemigov.  Lat.  61°  40^  30"  N.,  Lon.  340  20* 
15''  K.  It  has  some  trade  in  grain.  In  the  vicinity,  por- 
celain-chiy  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  obtained  and  sent  N. 
to  the  imnerial  manufisctorv  at  St.  Petersburg.  O.  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Cossack  hetmana,  and  of 
the  governors  oi  Littl«  Russia. 

Oln'cle  Add,  ff.  {Cinn.)  A  soluble  dollqneecent  acid 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  combination  of  grape- 
sugar  with  lime  or  baryta.  It  is  also  called  Kaluac- 
eharie  add, 

Gloel'na,  Olo'clne,  fi.  (Cfi^m.)  A  seequioxideof  the 
metal  Gli'CI.xum,  q.  v.  It  is  found  aasocUted  with  silica 
and  alumina  in  the  emerald,  beryl,  chrysoberyl.  and 
euclase.  It  was  at  first  mistaken  for  alumina,  which  it 
resembles  in  appearance,  and  in  forminc  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  on  adding  ammonia,  but  it  diners  f^i  .i  it  in 
being  soluble  in  cold  carbonate  of  ammonia,  w  <  a  is 
consequently  used  to  separate  the  two.  It  was  uim'cov- 
ered  in  1798. 

Olnel'naiiiy  w.  [Or.  glvkut^  sweet,  fhtro  the  sweet 
tji»te  of  itit  salts.]  {Lium.)  A  rare  metal,  the  base  of  the 
earth  glucina.  It  resembles  aluminum,  and  Is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  water,  fuses 
with  difllcuUy,  and  when  heated  in  tlte  air,  burns,  pro- 
duriug  gliiciua.  It  was  discovered  by  WUhler  in  1828. 
ii*tmb.  G.     J^tr.  0*9. 

Glack,  Crustoph  Wilubald,  a  Oennan  musical  com- 
pomir,  e.  at  Welssenwaugen,  1714.  studied  music  at  Milan, 
under  San  Bfartini,  and  presented  soon  afterward  sev- 
eral operas  at  sundry  theatres  in  Italy,  which  failed  to 
attract  public  attention.  Judging  that  hiH  want  of  suc- 
cess Wiis  ONrtially  due  to  the  weakness  ol  the  Ubrrtti^  he 
ooi^ointNl  with  himself  in  his  labors  thepoft  Ranieri  di 
Qtlsabigif  and  his  next  subsequent  opera,  Helena  and 
/^rt«,  was  received  with  tumults  of  Hpplauite.  In  1774 
he  wf  nt  to  Paris,  audprfsented  there  nuccessively  several 
ma»terpU-ces,  as  Iphigenia  in  Aulis^  OrplieuM,  Armidas. 
Jp/tiyenia  in  Taurus^  Alcettet.  The  coiupoeer  Piccini  hav- 
ing also  presented  an  opera  called  AlcuU*^  there  arose  be- 
tween the  two  composiers  and  their  respective  partisans 
a  very  animated  quarrel  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
two  rivals,  and  of  the  style  cultivated  by  each.  It  would 
seem  thnt  each  had  his  own  share  of  the  right  in  the 
dispute,  for  while  Piodni  had  sweetness  of  melody, 
Oluck  had  musical  truth,  and  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  hsrmony  on  his  side.  The  contest  of  the  Gluckists 
and  Piccinists,  which  for  a  time  divided  the  whole  nm- 
sh-al  world,  resulted  in  the  complete  victory  of  Oluck. 
Having  composed  two  more  operas,  Oluck  returned  to 
Vienna  in  1779,  and  never  after  quitted  that  city.  D.  1787. 

Glttekfltadi,  {glool^dal^)  a  seaport  and  town  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  Elbe,  28  m.  troux 
Hamburg;  pop.  7,234. 

Olfi'eoae,  Oeapb  or  Staecr  StraAa,  n.  [Or.  glukua, 
sweet]  {Chem.)  A  sugar  found  in  many  of  the  sweet 
fhilts;  it  is  often  seen  crysUllised  on  dried  figs,  raisins, 
Ac.  It  is  also  formed  ttom  starch,  and  cellulose  or 
woody  fibre,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Water 
containing  the  j\^j^  part  of  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to 
the  boiling-point,  and  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water, 
likewise  heated.  Is  allowed  to  flow  gradually  in.  so  as 
not  to  lower  the  temperature.  After  boilins  W  hour, 
chalk  is  added,  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  tlie  clear 
liquid  drawn  off  and  evaporated.  If  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  paper,  or  sawdust  be  moistened  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  a  gummy  mass  is  formed.  After  a  few 
days  this  should  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiled  for  8  or  10  hours.  Aner  neutrallxing 
and  evaporating,  the  sugar  is  obtained  as  before.  O. 
crystallizes  in  warty  masses,  not  often  presenting  reg- 
ular faces.  It  is  much  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and 
far  less  soluble  in  water,  requiring  \\C  parts  of 
water  to  dissolve  It,  while  cane-sugar  requires  only  % 
part  It  is  used  in  the  manulacture  of  beer  and  alco- 
hol, and  lUso  for  adulterating  cane-sugar.    It  may  be  de- 


tected in  solutions  of  sugar  thus  adulterated,  by  adding 
a  little  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  solution  of 
potash,  enough  to  form  a  deep  blue.  On  geutly  heat- 
ing, if  Q.  be  present,  a  red  precipitate  of  suboxide  of 
copper  will  be  formed,  while  witn  pure  cane-augar  it 
vdll  not  form,  unless  the  liquid  be  boiled.  It  may  also 
be  detected  by  the  specific  gravity,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  solution  on  polarised  light  G.  forms  with  com- 
mon salt  a  compound  that  readily  crystallises.  O.  is 
found  in  small  quanti tea  in  animal  bodies.  In  the  dis- 
ease called  diabetes^  it  ia  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
urine. 

Oloe,  n.  [0.  Fr.  glu ;  Lat.  gluten,  fVom  obsol.  gluere,  to 
draw  together :  Or.  glia^ gloria  ;  Vt'.gljfd.]  That  which 
draws  together  and  cauMes  to  adhere. 

{Applied  Oiem.)  U.  is  an  impure peto<iti«,  q.  r.  It  is  pre> 
pared  from  the  clippings  of  hides,  hoofs,  Ac  Tliese  are 
stefped  for  several  days  in  lime-water,  to  remove  the 
hair  and  blood,  and  then  drained  and  dried  in  a  current 
of  air  for  some  days,  that  the  lime  may  aliaorb  carbonic 
acid,  and  thiu  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  the  alkali 
upon  the  selatine.  They  are  then  Itoiled  in  water  until 
the  solution  Is  found  to  gelatinise  firmly  on  cooling. 
The  impurities  are  allowed  to  settle,  after  which  it  u 
allowed  to  gelatinise  in  sliallow  wooden  Itoxea,  cut  into 
slices  and  dried  upon  nets.  Good  glue  Is  semi-transpar- 
ent and  free  from  spots  and  clouds.  When  wanted  for 
use,  it  is  broken  in  pieces  and  steeped  In  cold  water 
until  it  softens  and  swells.  It  is  then  melted  oxw  a 
gentle  fire,  or,  what  is  better,  in  a  water-bath,  and  ap- 
plied In  a  liquid  state  with  a  brush.  As  the  stiffening 
of  glue  depends  on  the  evaporation  of  Its  superfluous 
moisture,  it  will  not  harden  in  a  freezing  temperature. 
— 6.  Marine  is  a  composition  nsed  for  cementing  mate- 
rials that  are  exposed  to  moisture.  It  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 1  part  of  India  rabber  in  12  parts  of  mineral 
naphtha,  and  adding  20  parts  of  powdered  shell-lac.  It 
not  only  renists  wet  hat  cements  glass  and  metals  as 
well  as  wood. 

Gln'er,  n.    One  who  Joins  or  cements  with  glue. 

Ola>y,  V  a.  [Fr.  gluer^  to  lime,  to  glue.]  To  join  with  glue, 
or  any  viscous  substance ;  to  unite ;  to  hold  together, 
a.    Viscous;  glutinous. 

Ola>yne«s,  n.    Quality  of  being  gluey. 

Olo'ish,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  glue. 

Olam,  a.  [From  y/ooai.1  Sullen;  stubbornly  grave; 
silent ;  as.  to  sit  or  look  glum. 

Oloma'eeons,  a.  [Fr.  ^miuu^]  (BoL)  Haringor 
hearing  glumes:  consisting  of  glumes. 

Olu'mal,  a.  {BU.)  Having  glumes,  «'.  c  husks  or 
chaff,  as  the  graMM«. 

€(laiiiale««  n.pL  iBot.)  The  Orasses,  an  important 
alliance  of  plants,  class  Enriogent.  The  great  mass  of 
herbage  known  by  the  name  of  Grasses  and  Sedges,  con- 
■titutei  perhaps  a  twelfth  part  of  the  described  speciea 
of  flowering  plants,  and  at  least  nine-tentlis  of  the 
number  of  individuals  composing  the  vegetation  of  the 
world ;  Ibr  it  is  the  chief  source  of  that  verdure  which 
covers  the  earth  of  northern  countries  with  a  gay  carpet 
during  the  months  of  winter.  Such  forms  of  vegetation 
are  prorided  by  nature  with  true  flowers,  that  is  to  aay, 
with  stamens  and  pistils,  the  action  of  the  former  of 
which  upon  the  latter  is  indispensable  for  the  creation 
of  a  Heed ;  but  there  is  little  trace  of  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
which  are  commonly  characteristic  of  the  more  perfect 
races  of  plants;  not  that  floral  envelopes  are  wanting, 
but  they  do  not  assume  the  whoried  or  ringed  position 
of  the  parts  which  form  a  calyx  and  corolla ;  they  merely 
c«m«|8t  of  minute  green  or  brown  bracts  placed  one  over 
anotherjand  sometimes i4>pearing  to  be  united  by  their 
edgiii.  There  Is  also  great  simplicity  in  their  pistil,  but 
one  ovule  being  formed  in  each  cavity,  whatever  number 
of  carpels  (indicated  by  the  stigmas)  may  be  employed  in 
the  construction  of  it  Their  foliage  is  as  simple  as  it  can 
be  to  have  any  considerable  degree  of  development  con- 
sisting of  fine  thread-shaped  veins  running  side  by  side 
from  one  end  of  the  leaf  to  the  other.  The  alliance  is 
divided  into  6  orders,  viz.,  ORAMiNACSJt,  Ctpskag&b, 
RssTiAOBA,  including  Dsstauxiacba,  and  Euooaula- 
ctm^q.v. 

Olnmey  «•.  [Fr.  gloume,  ^^""^  •  ^^  gluma^  ttom  glu- 
here,  to  strip,  or  peal  off;  Or.  gluphnn,  to  hollow  out.] 
(Bot)  The  exterior  one  of  the  two-ranked  imbricated 
bracts,  surrounding  the  spikeleted  flowers  of  the  Ora- 
minaeete  or  Grass  family. 

01a'lB«lle,  n.  [Fr.  dim.  of  glume.  See  above.]  (Bot.) 
Either  one  of  the  inner  glumes  or  patete  that  immedi- 
ately surround  the  flowers  of  the  GraminaceM. 

Glu'waont^  a.  [Vr.  glunU.  SeeOtUMZ.]  (Sot)  Having 
a  filiform  receptNcle  with  a  common  glume  beneath. 

Olai,  r.  a.  [Lni. glutire^  onomatopoetic,  ftom  glut-glut^ 
an  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  water  in  passing 
throuffh  a  narrow  aperture,  or  in  being  discharged  ftt>m 
it.  The  same  sound  is  represented  by  gluk  and  gulp.] 
To  swallow  greedily,  or  in  large  quantities ;  to  gorge.  — 
To  cloy ;  to  fill  or  furnish  beyond  sufficiency ;  to  sate ; 
to  satiate;  to  fill  to  satiety ;  todisgust 

••  FMd,  bot  Boc  ftel  oar  appstltss."  —  Dtnkamt. 

— ^To  overfill ;  to  load ;  as,  to  glut  the  market. 

— n.  Plenty,  even  to  loathing ;  more  than  enough. — **  A 
glut  of  study."  — Pope, 

—Anything  that  fills  and  obstructs  the  passage ;  as.  a  glut 
of  vehicles  at  a  crossing. — The  supply  of  any  article  in 
market  beyond  the  demand.  —  A  large  wooden  wedge 
nsed  in  splittinic  timber,  to  facilitate  the  removal  and 
reinsertion  of  the  smaller  Iron  wedges. 

Olat«e'as«  n.  [Qr.gUmtot,  the  ramp;  pl.gUmtoi^  the 
buttocks.]    (Anat.)    The  hip,  or  buttock. 

eio'teal,  a.  [See  above.]  (Anat.)  Belonging  to  the 
glutsBUs;  as,  the  gluteal  artery. 
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Qln'ten*  n.  [Lat.pli«t.  SmOlok.!  (Chem.)  Ifwheal- 
flour  be  put  in  a  bag  of  cottrae  clotb,  the  starch  and  sol- 
able  niattert  will  be  OHrried  ofT,  and  there  will  remain  a 
gray  sticky  mucous  mass,  which  is  (?.  It  is  a  character- 
istic ingrwlient  of  the  cereals,  and  by  its  toughness  and 
tenacity  fits  the  flour  o(  the  wheat  especially  for  the 
manuhicture  of  bread,  pastes,  Ac.  By  meaua  of  hot 
alcohol,  <?.  may  be  diTided  into  three  distinct  substances. 
One  portion  does  not  dUwoWe,  and  is  called  veatlabU 
Jtbrin.  From  the  soluble  part  sepnmtes,  on  oooUng,  a 
white,  flooculent  substance  resembling  the  ctueine  of 
milk.  On  adding  water  to  the  soIutTon,  a  third  sub- 
stance, resembling  albumen,  separates,  which  is  called 
fliadin.  O.  contains  traces  of  sulphur  and  phoephorus. 
t  yields  ammonia  when  snl^ected  to  destructive  distil- 
lation, and  vegetables  containing  it  give  out  a  disagree- 
able odor  when  putrefying. 

C^lo'tlUAte.  V.  a.  [Lat.  gUdiwirt^  from  gluim^  glue.] 
To  unite  with  glue;  to  cement. 

€llatlni%'ilon«  n.  [Kr.,  from  Lat.  glutiHatio.  See 
above.]    Act  of  uniting  with  glue. 

Cdu'ilnatlTe,  a.  [tr.  glutinatif;  L.  \jiX,glutinativut, 
8t^  Uluk.]  Having  the  quality  of  cementing;  tenacious. 

Glu'iine,  n.  [dee  Oluk.J  {Chem.^  A  substance  resem- 
bling gluten,  but  not  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Olntlnos'liy,  n.  [Vr.  glutinosiU.  See  Glue.]  Quality 
of  Mng  glutinous;  vUi^UBness. 

dlo'tinons^  a.  [Fr.  gluUneux:  L.  Lat.  glutinnsu*, 
fh}mp{i</«^  glue.J  Vis«>us;  viscid;  tenacious ;  resem- 
bling glut*. 

{Bot.)    Covered  or  smeared  with  a  slippery  moisture ; 
as,  a  glutinnut  leaf. 

Gla'tinonsneas,  n.    Same  as  Olutin'isitt,  q.  r. 

Glni'tOia*  n.    [Fr.  glnuton:  L.  Lat.  gUUo,  glutto^  fh)m 
gltUirf^  to  glut.    See  Glut.]    One  who  iudulgns  to  ex- 
cess in  eating.  — One  eager  of  anything  to  excess. 
{ZnGt.)    SeeOuto. 

Cdai'ton.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  glutton ;  gluttonous. 

Olat'tonlflh,  a.    Greedy;  eager. 

Olni'tOialBPv  r.  n.  To  eat  to  excess;  to  eat  Tora- 
ciously ;  t«>  indulge  the  appetite  to  excess. 

01at'ton«as«  u.  Given  to  excessive  eating ;  consist- 
ing in  excessive  eating. 

"  Dm  Doaritbineat,  do  ghttt9mou»  deUghl.'*— JTiUea. 

dlat'tonoasly,  adv.  With  the  voracity  of  a  glutton ; 
with  excessive  eating. 

Glut'tonjr,  n.  JO.  Fr.  gUmUmnU;  Fr.  gUmUmnerie 
See  Olutto.^.]  Excess  In  eating;  extravagant  indnl- 
eence  of  the  appetite  for  foo«l ;  luxury  of  the  table. 

ClIyce'riK,  n.  [Kroni  Gr.  glu'.tUt  nweet;  on  account  of 
the  sweet  taste  of  the  seeds.]  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Oraminaeem,  represented  in  our  flora  by  O.JUtu 
tarn,  and  G.  aeuUflora.  O.  Jtuitans  is  called  Manna 
grass,  and  its^ seeds  are  collected  in  some  countries,  and 
prepared  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Manna  croup. 

Olye'erie  Aeld,  n.  [Gr.  gluktu,  sweet]  {Cttem.)  A 
non-crystalline  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  glycer- 
ine by  nitric  acid.    M>nm.  C|lic'V 

Clljre'erldefl.  »•  pf>  {Chem.)  Compounds  of  glycerine 
with  acids.  They  are  formed  with  acetic,  beiixuic,  and 
the  fatty  acids. 

Oljre'erlne*  a.  [Or.  yZnilcermi,  sweetish.]  (Chem.)  The 
sweet  principle  of  oils  and  fats.  It  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing olive-oil  with  litharge  and  water  until  the  acidn  of 
the  oil  are  converted  into  lead-aalts,  which  are  insoluble, 
while  the  O.  remains  in  solution.  It  contains  a  little 
oxide  of  lead,  which  is  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  sweet,  viscid,  colorless  liquid,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  Kther  dissolves  it 
It  may  be  distilled  in  aunrnrnt  of  super- 


never  been  froseiL  It  is  the  type  of  an  extensive  series 
of  derivatives,  as  numerous  as  those  derived  from  alco- 
hol. By  some  it  Is  stated  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  organic  and  inorganic  products  of  chemis- 
try. It  differs  fh>m  »lcoliol  in  containing  two  atoms 
more  of  oxycen ;  its  form,  being  C,H«0.. 

Cllyeol'IcAeldftt.  {Ckem.)  A  syrupy  liquid, obtained 
by  exposing  glycol  to  tlie  actiun  of  nitric  mcid  or  of 
oxygen  in  the  presence  of  platinum  black.  It  resembles 
lactic  acid,  but  diflers  from  it  in  being  precipitated  by 
acetatM  of  lead.     Furm.  C^UA),. 

Glyeon'ie*  n.  [Vr.  gl^eomen,  gljfCtmiTue;  Gr.  gluko- 
fteuM,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Gljfcan.]  {.Prot.) 
A  kind  of  verse,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  consist- 
ing of  three  feet,  vis.,  a  spondee  ( — ),  a  choriambus 
(-  -  ^-;,  and  a  pyrrhichius  (^  »'),  without  other 
variation  than  the  usual  allowance  for  the  final  syl- 
lable, and  without  chorus  or  change  of  metre ;  as : 
"  81e  ta,  diva  poteas  CjprL"— iforsos. 

01jreon'le,€ll7eo'iiiaii,a.  {Proi.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  glycouic  verse ;  as,  Agljfconic  staniza,  Agljfconic  ode. 

OlJresrrrhi'sl^  n.  [Gr.  glukut,  sweet,  and  rkita^  a 
root.]  ( hot.)  The  liquorice,  a  genus  of  phmts  belonging 
to  the  sub-order  J\ipiUcnactm  in  the  order  Fhbwoem. 
The  roots,  or  underground  stems  of  G.  glabra^  the  com- 
mon or  smooth  liquorice,  G.  echinatay  the  echinate- 
podded  liquorice,  and  other  species,  native  of  S.  Europe, 
possess  a  remarlcably  sweet  taste,  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  uncrystalilxable  sugar,  to  which  the 
names  oi glycjfrrhitin,  glyoorL,  and  lufuoriee-sugar  have 
been  giv«)U  The  dark-colored  extractive  matter  which 
the  rhisumes  furnish  ou  d(H:oction,  contains  a  huge  pro- 
portion ot  this  peituiiar  substance.  The  extract  inspis- 
sated is  largely  imjported  into  this  cinintry  under  tlie 
names  of  liquarict^idoe,  iSjpanishjuict,  and  Jtaltan  juice. 
Thiit  imiiorted  l^m  Spain. is  prepared  fh>m  O. glabra; 
that  from  Italy  it  is  the  product  ot  G.  eehimata.    Immense 

auantilies  of  this  substance  are  annually  imported  into 
^e  U.  S..  running  in  some  years  as  high  as  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  pounds,  or  even  more,  and  yielding  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  customs.  It  is  used  for 
confectionery  purposes,  in  medlcink  for  flavoring,  and 
as  a  demulcent  pectoral,  and  by  the  brewers  for  color- 
ing certain  beers.  Varions  preparations  of  liuuortoe 
are  commonly  kept  in  tlie  shops,  and  sold  under  the 
names  of  ptpe-tufwirice,  panUfraet  lotengu^  extract  of 
litfuorice^  and  solazn  jitioe.  In  France,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  liquorice-water  by  poor  people  in  the 
fromenades  and  public  places,  nnder  the  name  of  oooo. 
t  is  abo  sold  extensively,  under  the  name  of  erqwKMt 
in  the  towns  of  Turkey  and  Sgypt,  like  sherbet. 

Oljrejrr'rhlslne*  ti.  (Chem.)  The  sweet  principle  of 
the  Gl^jfrrhiaa  glabm^  or  common  liquorice.  It  some- 
what resembles  uiannite,  but  does  not  crystallise,  and 
will  not  ferment. 

Oljrde.  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  co.  of  Monaghan, 
in  Ulster,  and  flows  K.  into  Dundalk  Bay. 

Gly'moiaiY  in  Maryland^  a  post-otHce  of  Charles  co. 

Glyn,  [gUn.)  n.  [W.]  Same  as  Glk.^,  q.  v. 

Olyn'don*  in  Mtiiuy/raNui,  a  F.  0.  of  Crawlbrd  co. 

<]llynn«  {attn,}  in  Georgia^  a  S.K.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
AtlanticOcean ;  arfu  about  Ail  sq.  m.  Riren.  Altamaha 
river  and  some  smaller  streams.  The  coast  \»  much 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets.  BHr/act,  diversified; 
««»/,  sandy — in  n>me  parts  fertile.  Otp.  Brunswick. 
/Vrp.  (1W«)  13,420. 

Oljr'oxi%l«  n,(Cfutwi.)  Aldehyde  of  glycol. 

O ly pb,  (glif,)  n.  [ Fr.  glyphe ;  Or.  gl&pki,  from  glupliein, 
to  carve  or  hollow  out.]  {Arch.)  A  perpendicular  fluting 
or  channel,  iwed  in  the  Doric  friexe. 


fh>m  the  cottony  snrfkce  of  the  herbage.1  ( Arf.)  11m 
Life-everlasting  a  genus  of  plants,  order  AKUraotx^  G. 
polfOtphaUim^  the  Cotton-weed,  common  in  fields  in  tbs 
D.  States,  is  distinguishable  by  its  strong,  agreesUe 
odor,  and  its  brownUh  color.  Stem  1-2  ft.  bigfa,  whitiafc, 
with  a  cottony  down,  much  branched;  leaves  seesilc, 
cottony  beneatli;  flowers  in  crowded  dosters  at  ttM 
ends  of  the  branches;  involucre  with  wliitiah  scales 
and  yellow  flowers. 

ClllfUrl,  {narl^  v.n.  [ A.  S.  gnjfrran  ;  Oer.  knarrtn^  himT' 
rea,  to  snarl.]  To  growl;  to  murmur;  to  auarl. 

"And  wolves  era  gnmrUn§  vlie  alisll  gnaw  tbee  Am."— Aofa. 
-n.  A  knot  in  wood. 

Gnar'led,  Gnarl^y.a.  Knotty;  full  of  knots;  ss, 
the  gnarUd  oak. 

Onaslt,  (nashy)  v.  a.  [Dan.  knasker^  to  cranh  beCwera 
the  teeth ;  Ger.  knirrchen.  The  word  is  formed  froa 
the  sound  made  by  striking  or  dastiing  tlie  teeth  to- 
gether.] To  bring  together  with  force,  na  the  teeth  « 
Jaws;  to  strike  together,  as  the  teeth. 
■V.  n.  To  strike  or  dash  the  teeth  together,  as  in  raga, 
pain,  or  anguish. 

Gnash'inip.  n.    A  grinding  or  striking  of  the  teeth 
together,  as  in  rage  or  angtiish. 
"  Tb«re  sbsll  Iw  weepinc  and  tmuhing  of  tecUu**— Jf«a.  tUL  M. 

GliiMh'lnirly*  adv.    With  gnashing. 

OnAt,  (nat.)  n.  [A.  S.  gruet,  from  gnidan,  to  mb ;  Ger. 
griitzfy  the  itch;  allied  to  Gr.  Imuein,  to  cause  to  itth.] 
(ZoOl.)  The  CtUiddit,  or  Gnat  family,  are  dipterous  in- 
sects, whose  mouths  are  furnished  with  bristly  stinci, 
included  in  flexile  sheaths.  Some  of  the  spedes  are  ex- 
tremely troublesome,  as  they  pierce  the  skin  to  feed 
upon  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  inject  an  irritatiog 
pi>isonous  fluid.  Their  flight  is  accompanied  by  a  bott- 
miuK  noise,  occasioned  by  the  vibration  of  their  wiiuis: 
they  seldom  appear  in  the  day-time,  except  in  thkk 
woods,  and  they  abound  in  moist  situations,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  their  larvsB  being  inhabitants  of 
tlie  water.  In  this  state  they  are  very  acU ve,  swimming 
with  great  agility, and  often  descending;  but  coming  to 
the  surface  to  breathe,  which  they  do  head  downwards, 
the  respiratory  orifice  being  at  the  end  of  a  very  [wolunged 
spiracle  arising  fkt>m  the  end  of  tlie  abdomen.— That 
well-known  insect,  the  common  gnat  (Ottex  pipifmi\ 
is  produced  fhmi  a  singular-lookiiigaqoatic  larva;  it  has 
a  large  head,  fhmished  on  each  side  vrith  a  pair  of  an- 
tenna^Uke  Jointed  processes ;  the  thorax  large  and  an- 
gular; the  body  suddenly  lessening  fh>m  thts  part,  and 
continuing  of  nearly  the  same  size  to  the  tail,  which  is 
abruptly  truncated,  and  tipped  with  four  follaceona  pro- 


hut  sparingly.  .       , 

heated  steam,  but  distilled  alone  It  decompus««  andlGlypb  le,  n.  A  rare  form  of  Hikrooltphig,  9.  v. 
evolves  Irritating  vapors  of  acrolein,    liv  the  action  of  I  Gly pliagnapb,  iiflif'o-gra/,)  n.  [See  below.]  A 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  add.    it  has  many       made  by  the  opt 
in  the  aru  and  manufisctures.    Its  consimiptioD      iiMr«_9>  t*. 


j»late 
'operation  of  glyphogmphy  or  'Ei^nto- 


In  the  manufacture  of  beer  amounts  to  more  than 
20,000  cwt.  per  annum.  In  medicine  it  is  chiefly  nsed 
as  a  dressing  for  sores,  as  it  is  easilv  washed  off.   Jbrsi. 

iCaHa(OHTa).    Frequently  spelled  Oltobein. 
yc'eryle,  ••.    ( Chem.)    The  radical  of  glycerine. 

eiy'co-benao'ie  Add,  a.  {Chem.)  A  crystalllns 
substance  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon 
hippuric  acid. 

Glycochorie.  or  Olyco-cholarie,  Aeld,  n. 
(  Chem.)  An  acid  found  in  the  bile  (q.  r.).  When  dried, 
ox-bile  is  treated  with  cold  alcohol.  Altered  and  mixed 
with  ether;  it  yields  crystals  of  glycocholate  of  soda 
and  potash.  Decomposing  the  glycocholate  of  soda  by 
sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  the  O.  acid  in  fine  white  nee- 
dles. It  Is  soluble  in  water  and  ali-ohol,  and  has  a  bit- 
terish-sweet taste.    Form.  CssH^.NU.. 

Glyco-cholAl'ie  Aeid,N.  {Chem.)  See Gltoocholio 
Acid. 

Gly'eoclne.  Oly'eoeoll,  or  Sa^Ar  of  Gela- 
tine, N.  ( Cheml)  A  sweet,  coIorleMi,  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  by  the  action  ot  acids  or  alkalies  on 
gelatine.  It  is  very  soluble  in  Mater,  but  insoluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol.  Form.  CgH^NOg,  being  isometric 
with  nitrons  ether. 

Gly 'eocen,  n.  ( Ch^m.)  A  kind  of  animal  starch  found 
In  the  liver.  After  death  it  is  converted  into  sugar  by 
assimilating  the  elements  of  water.    Fttrm.  C^H  joOg. 

Gly'co-hToeholal'le  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid 
obtained  from  pig's  bile. 

Gly'COl,  n.  (num.)  A  sweetish,  colorless,  viscid  liqnld, 
soluble  in  water  and  In  alcohol.  It  Is  obtained  by  first 
forming  the  biniodide  of  ethyline  by  the  union  of  ole- 
flant  gas  with  iodine.  The  action  of  this  upon  acetate  of 
silver  forms  blnncetate  of  G.  This,  digested  with  hydrate 
of  potash  at  mfi  Fahr.  and  distilled,  gives  G.  It  mixes 
vrith  water  In  all  proi>ortious,  may  be  distilled  without 
decomposition,  givea  off  an  inflammable  vapor,  and  has 


Glyphoarmph'ie,  a.  Of;  or  belonging  to,  glyphogra- 

pby,  or  electro-tint. 
Glypboi^r»phy ,  n.  [Or.pfi^vAn'n,  to  hollow  ont,and 

graphic  a  writing,  fh>m  graphein,  to  write  or  describe.] 

Same  as  Bi.xcTR0-TiirT,  q.  v. 
Glyp'tiiS  a.    [Jfr.  glypUqut^  from  Or.  gluptm^  flt  for 

carving,  from  gluphetn^  to  engrave.]   Pertaining  to  the 

art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 
Glyp'ile,  Glyp'tlcSy  n.  ting.  Tha  art  of  engraving 

on  precious  stones. 
Gly p'todon,  n.  [Gr.  gltq>to$,  carved,  and  odoui^  odorUot^ 

a  tooth.]  {I\U.)  A  fossil  Armadillo,  of  gigantic  proper- 

lions,  found  in  S.  America.    In  sixe  it  was  equal  to  the 

rhiniKeroe. 
GlyptOffraph'te*  a.   Relating  to  or  describing  the 

art  of  engravlne  on  precious  stoues. 
Gljpto^rmphjf  H.  [Gr.  glupto$,  carved,  and  graphic 

a  description,  fh>m  graphein^  to  describe.]  A  description 

of  the  art  of  engra^ng  on  precious  stones. 
Glyptothe'ca,  n.    [Or.  gluptos^  carved,  and  th&ei^  a 

case,  from  tithtnai,  to  placed    A  building  or  a  room  for 

the  preservation  of  works  of  sculpture* 
Glya'ter,  n.  Same  as  Cltstkr,  q.  0. 
G.M.,  Grand  Master. 
Gmellnlte,  n.   (Min.)   A  mineral  occurring  at  Cape 

Blomidon,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 

elsewhere.    Cblor.  Yellowish- white  to  fleeh-red.    S^.gr. 

204-2^17.    Omip.  Silica  4656,  alumina  20^18,  lime  3*89, 

soda  7-09,  potassa  1-87,  water  29-41. 
Gmand,  a  town  of  Wtirtemberff,  on  the  Rems,  20  m. 

£.N.K.  from  Stutteart.     Manuf.  Jewelry,  hardware, 

spinning,  and  stocking- weaving. 
Gmliii'deii,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  lake  and 

in  the  circle  of  Traun,  7  m.  S.W.  of  Linx:  |iop.  4,100. 
GnA'denhatten,  in  OAto,  a  poet-village  of  Tusca- 
rawas CO. 
GuApbaliniii,  n.    [Gr.  gnapkaJUm^  cotton  or  wool, 


Kg.  1167.  —  ON.*T.  M^Q!«tnKn. 
1.  laiset  dsposltiof  cfss ;  S.  looeeteMaplag  fraoi  papa  case; 
S,  Urrs  or  gnat :  4.  floetioc  rsft  of  ccc*< 
cesses.  In  about  fifteen  days'  time  the  hu^ae  are  fhll- 
grown,  and  arrive  at  the  pupa  state ;  the  animal  then 
appears  to  have  a  rounded  form,  is  very  active,  and  still 
inhabits  the  water;  the  position  of  its  breatliing  appa- 
ratus, however,  is  now  altered,  being  situated  at  tbs 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  two  little  tubes, 
which  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the 
reception  of  air.  When  ready  to  assume  the  ptrfiect 
state,  it  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  O.  qnickly  emerfrss 
ttotn  its  confinement.  —  A  warm,  rainy  season  is  OMSt 
fitvorable  to  the  evolution  of  0.\  and, in  aoch  snnunen. 
particular  districts  in  most  conntriee  are  occasionally 
pestered  by  them  in  countless  swarms.  In  Laj^and,  es- 
pecially, during  the  heats  of  the  short  summer,  the  G. 
fill  the  air  vrith  such  swarming  myriads,  that  the  poor 
inhabitants  can  hardly  venture  to  walk  out  of  their 
cabins,  without  having  first  smeared  their  hands  and 
fiices  with  a  composition  of  tar  and  cream :  which  ii 
found  bv  experience  to  prevent  their  attacks.  A  very 
small  black  G.  (CWex  rmtofu),  vrith  transparent  wlogt, 
and  the  legs  marked  by  a  white  bar,  is  particolsrly 
troublesome  in  marshy  districts  during  the  evening,  bj 
its  creeping  motion  on  the  skin  of  the  face,  kc.  To  tlie 
above  we  may  add,  that  the  mosquito  ((\ltx  momiiit»\ 
so  much  dreaded  by  all  who  visit  our  Southern  States 
and  the  West  Indies,  where  its  bite  seems  to  operate  vitk 
peculiar  malignity,  is  a  species  of  G.  whif^h  derives  ad- 
ditional Tigor  fh>m  the  warmer  and  moister  atmosphere. 
—See  Mosquito. 

GnAt'-ilower,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Oprets. 

GnAtbi'dlK,  n.  {ZM.)  The  lateral  parts  or  rami  of 
the  mandible  or  lower  Jaw  of  Urds,  which  are  JoitM^ 
to  the  cranium  behind,  and  meet  in  fh>nt  at  a  grestc 
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Gn«thl'ils«n     [Or.  ^nar<A«,  the  Jnw.]  (Med.)  Indian- 

iDitti'fii  of  the  chmjk  ur  upper  Jhw. 
Gna  thoUiee«v  n.    [Or.  gnathos,  and  thakf^  a  sheath.l 

(/"A  )   Id  binlM,  tb«  huroj  or  cuUneooi  iDtegument  oi 

th4>  t»«Hk. 
Gaat'Hiiiapper,  n.    A  bird  that  Uvea  by  catching 

tt«mi'-Btr»iner,  n.    One  who  strain*  oat  fcunts ;  one 
who  pUcet  tt>o  much  impurtMnce  on  little  ttUniss;  —  lo 
cidltrd  in  alhietioD  to  Matt,  xxiii.  24. 
Gnat'- worm,  n.    The  larva  of  the  gnat. 
ttaaw.  ("(2<o,)  p.  a.    [A.  B.gnagan:  Qer.  nagen,  to  eat 
awa.v,  to  oDriodtt ;  Or.  kna^n^  to  acraptt.]   To  bite  off  by 
little ;  to  bite  or  Mcrape  off  with  the  fore-teeth ;  to  wear 
aw.iy  by  biting ;  to  eat  by  biting  off  sraall  portions  of 
food  with  the  fore-teeth.— To  bite  in  agony  or  rage. 
"B*  eeaalj  rdl,  and  dylnf  faiMd  tiM  ground.**  — i>ryd«N. 
—To  waste ;  to  fret ;  to  corrode. 
— e.  a.    To  use  the  teeth  in  biting. 

"  A  tbooaaad  men  that  flsbaa  gnawed  apoo."  —  8kak». 
Gnaw'cr.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gnaws  or  corrodes. 
Gnaw'ers,  n.pl.  {Zniu.)  See  KoDiifTiA. 
Gnaw'liiB-,  p.  a.    Biting  off  by  little  and  little ;  cor- 

ruiiing ;  eiiting  by  slow  degrees. 
G■^elM^(«fc*I)n.  [Oer.  yn«M«]  (OenL)  A  rock  hav- 
iDg  the  txaxe  constitation  as  granite^  but  with  the  mica 
mure  or  less  in  layers.  It  in  often  described  as  strut- 
ifled  granite.  Syenitic  gneiss  contains  hornblende  in 
place  of  mica,  and  the  other  general  TariHtions  in  the 
composition  of  granite  apply  al«o  to  it.  As  the  mica  is 
easily  cleavable,  a  gneiss  rock  breaks  roost  readily  in  the 
direction  of  the  mica  layers,  and  thns  affords  slabs.  It 
is  mnch  osod  both  as  a  building  material  and  for  flag- 
stones. Extensive  quarries  are  opened  near  Uaddam 
and  at  Lebanon,  Ouiu.,  and  at  Munson  and  many  other 
places  in  Mjisaachusetts.  O.  graduates  into  mtco 
ickutt  q.  V. 
Gnela'Ale,  a.  Same  as  Gnkiooid. 
Gnels'MOld,  a.  [Qer.  gnei»»^  and  Or.  euioi,  a  form,  an 
spiiearHiire.]  Resembling  gneiss ;  having  some  of  the 
propeitiee  or  characteristics  of  gneiss. 
^nelii'MMie.a.  Having  the  general  stractaro of  gneiss. 
Gne^sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  duchy,  and  80  m.  S.N.S. 
of  Pusen.  O.  contains  a  theological  seminary,  and  is 
the  see  of  the  archbishop-primate  of  Prussian  Poland. 
PbfK  8,2  M). 
Gnetaeeae,  (a^-tot'i»«.)  (Bat.)  The  Jointed  Flrikm,  an 
order  of  plants,  claas  Ojnnnogens.  —  Diag.  Repeatedly 
branched  juJnteil  stem*,  simply  net-veined  leiives,  1- 
celled  anthers  opening  by  porex,  and  the  membrane 
next  the  nucleus  protruded. — They  consist  of  small 
trees  or  shrub«,  with  opposite  leaves,  sometimes  small 
sad  scale-like.  They  occur  in  both  tropical  and  temperate 
climates.  Their  properties  and  uses  are  unimportant. 
There  are  but  15  species  in  2  genera. 
Gnoilie«  (nSme,)  n.  f  Fr.,  from  Or.  gnSmSn^  one  who 
knows,  hence  is  guardian,  from  gignOt  kein^  gndnai,  to 
know.]  {Mtdimval  Myth.)  The  name  given  by  cabaliKtic 
writers  to  one  of  the  classes  of  imaginary  beings  which 
srv  supposed  to  be  the  presiding  spirits  in  the  mysterious 
operatioosof  nnture  in  the  mineral  aud  vegetable  world. 
They  have  their  dwelling  within  the  earth,  where  they 
preride  specially  over  its  treasures,  and  are  of  both  sexes, 
male  and  fenuda.  The  former  are  often  represented  in 
the  form  of  misshapen  dwarfs,  of  whom  the  well-known 
**  Rabetahl,'*  or  **  Number-nip,*'  of  Oerman  lecrend  is  a 
Umiliar  example.  Pope,  in  the  Rape,  nf  Uw.  Lock,  and 
Dsrwin,  in  the  iAtv^  o/Uu  Plants,  have  drawn  upon  the 
niuro  pleasing  associations  of  this  curious  branch  of 
mythology. 
—A  small  awl  ill-lkvored  person ;  a  dwarf;  a  person  of 

oQtlandisli  appearance ;  a  misithapen  l»etng. 
Gname.    [Gr  ,  a  sentence  or  opinion.]    (Lit.)    A  short 
ssntentious  saying,  Oiuveyiug  some  maxim  or  moral 
precept.    In  the  Bible,  tlie  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and 
many  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  afford  examples  of  the  O. 
The  gnomic  poets  are  those  Oreek  poets  whose  remains 
consist  chiefly  of  (?.,  short  Hententinus  precepts  and  re- 
flections. The  pnnci|Ml  writers  of  this  class  are  Theognis, 
Solon.  Tvrttii'*,  and  Simon  ides. 
Gnomoloar'lCt  Gnomologr'i^Al*  a.    [Fr.  gnomo- 
U*gique ;  Or.  gndmologikos.]     of  or  belonging  to  a  col- 
lection of  maxims,  reflectiwiin,  Ac. 
Gnoniaii,  (n^nion,)  a.    fSeeiiNOMK.]    (Dialling.)    Th<^ 
stjie  or  pin  of  the  sun-aial,  which  by  its  shadow  indi- 
cates the  hour  of  the  day. 

(.4i(ron.)  A  rod  or  pillar  from  whose  shadow  the 
altitude  or  position  of  the  sun  may  lie  determined.  O. 
Were  probably  the  flrst  astronomical  instruments;  and 
tlt^y  appear  to  liave  twen  mnch  in  use  among  the 
IgjptUns.  the  Chin»*e,  and  even  the  Peruvians.  It  is 
evident  that  ubacrvntions  of  this  kind  cannot  give  the 
sun's  altitude  with  much  exactness.  The  shadow  is 
•ever  so  well  defined  that  its  limits  can  be  ascertained 
with  astronomical  precision;  besides,  the  observation 
reqoires  to  be  corrected  for  parallax  refraction,  and  the 
sun's  semi-diameter  —  elements  which  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  instruments  of  a  very  superior  de- 
scription to  the  &.,and  which,  conitequenily,  render  the 
latter  useless. 

(Otom.)   That  portion  of  the  Inrtcer  of  two  pnrallelo- 
Srams  which  remains  nncovered,  when  a  smaller,  similar 
parallelogram  hits  l>een  super^mseiJ  upon  it,  in  such  man- 
ner tliat  they  shall  linve  one  angle  in  common. 
0.  o/aglofif!,  tlie  index  of  the  hair  circle. 
GBaman'lc,  Gnomon'lral,  a.    [Fr.^nomom^M^; 
Or.gndm/mikosA  Of,  or  lieloiiging  to,  the  art  of  dialling. 
GB«iii«n'lc  Projee'tlon,  a.  (Math.)  That  projec- 
tion uf  the  circles  ot  nny  sphere  in  which  the  centre  of 
tiie  siilitfre  is  the  point  of  sight,  the  principal  plane  be- 
ing tangent  to  the  surface. 


Gttomon'les,  n.sing.   [7r.  gnomonique;  Or.  gnomo- 

nikt;  sc.  (rc/ine.]  The  art  of  constructing  dials;  dialling. 
Gno'moiilfli,  ti.   One  verst^  in  the  construction  of 

dials. 
Onoillonol'on^9  It.    A  treatise  on  the  art  of  con 

structiug  dials. 
Gnoatlc,  {not^tic,)  n,   Oue  of  the  sect  of  Gnoetfcs.    See 

Omostics. 
— a.    Pertaining  to  the  Onostics,  or  tiioir  teachings. 
Onoa'iielflnit  n.  The  system  of  philosophy  or  doctrine 

taught  by  the  linosticti. 
OnoaiiCS,  (nas^tikt,)  n.pl.  [Fr. gnogtiques ;  L.gno9ticuM ; 

Kir.  gnostikot,  versed  in  knowledge,  from  gndtkein^  to 

know.]    {EccL  hist.)    Gnostics  i*  a  common  name  ap- 

Slied  to  various  sects,  which,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
tiurch,  sought  to  incorporate  the  teachings  of  heathen 
pliiiosophera  with  the  system  of  ChristUnity.  Their 
doctrines  were  very  various,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  general  account  of  their  principles.  According  to 
some,  they  derive  their  doctrines  from  the  Alexandrian 
phiiusophers ;  according  to  otiiera,  from  the  Jews,  or 
from  the  Orientals.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  each 
of  these  sources  contributed  to  build  np  the  fabric  of 
Onosticism,  some  sects  taking  from  one,  aud  others  from 
another,  and  some,  perhaps,  from  all  the  three.  The  apoe- 
tle  Paul,  even  during  his  ministry,  complains  of  at- 
tempts Iteing  made  to  ingraft  Jewish  and  heathen  cua- 
toms  and  opinions  upon  the  Christian  faith ;  and  hence 
Onosticism  is  frequently  traced  back  to  this  osrly  period. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  sect  became  very  power- 
ful In  the  Church  soon  after  that  time;  and  their  opin- 
ions exercised  a  great  influence  upon  Christian  theology. 
One  of  their  leading  principles  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  their  inability  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil 
in  the  world.  They  could  not  see  how  God,  as  all-wise, 
powerful,  and  good,  could  allow  evil  to  exist  at  all ;  and 
they  were  led  to  conclude  that  matter  must  contain 
within  itself  the  principle  of  evil.  Hence  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Ood  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
creation  or  sustenance  of  the  world,  but  that  he  created 
two  beings,  called  .£ona,  or  emanations,  fh>m  which 
■prang  other  aeons,  and  others  from  these,  an  innumer- 
able host,  the  lower  in  descent  being  always  leas  perfect 
than  those  above  them.    One  of  these  ssons  was  Demiui^ 

fus,  who  created  this  world,  and  was  the  Ckni  of  the  Old 
estament.  To  counteract  the  evil  that  existed,  Ood 
sent  Christ,  one  of  the  highest  ssons,  into  the  world,  to 
restore  man  to  the  knowledge  of  himself.  They  had 
very  inferior  notions  of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  de- 
nied that  he  suffered  death,  or  that  he  really  underwent 
the  sufferinics  recorded  of  him.  They  did  not  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  deeming  it  too  gross  for  a 
higher  destiny.  Their  beliefs  influenced  their  lives  in 
two  very  different  ways,  leading  some  to  mortify  the 
flesh,  in  order  to  bring  themselves  into  closer  commnn- 
ion  with  Ood,  and  leading  others  to  give  way  to  every 
sinful  lust  and  passion,  in  order  to  show  their  total  dls- 
re;card  of  the  bodv.  In  process  of  time  they  split  into 
various  divisions,  differing  widely  from  each  other  both 
in  faith  and  practice.  Among  the  principal  Gnostic 
sects  may  be  mentioned  the  Nicolaitanes,  Satumines, 
CerinthUns,  Basilidlans,  Talentinians,  Ophites,  Carpo- 
cratlans,  Antilactes,  DooetsB,  Marclonites,  Tationists,  and 
Bardesanists.  The  system  of  Onosticism  disappeared 
about  the  6th  century. 
Gnn,  ( jpoo,)  n.  [Oer.;  Hottentot  fvu-j  (^SoSL)  Tbe.<4f»- 
tflnpe  Gnu  of  linmeus,  a  large  bovine  nntelope,  which 
is  found  in  herds  in  the  arid  deeerU  of  S.  AfHca.  This 
singnlar  rnniinant  quadruped,  of  which  three  species  are 
known,  appears  at  first  to  be  a  nioni«tn>us  being,  com- 
pounded of  parts  of  different  animals.    Its  general  color 
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it  a  deep  umber-brown,  approaching  to  black.  It  is  4  ft. 
in  height,  having  the  body  and  crupper  of  a  Kmall  horse, 
and  isroveretl  with  brown  hair;  the  tail  Is  furnishe*! 
with  long  white  hairs  (like  that  of  a  horse),  and  on  the 
neck  is  a  besutiful  flowing  mane,  white  at  the  base,  and 
black  at  the  tips.  Its  horns,  approximated  and  enlarged 
at  the  l»asH.  descend  outwardly,  and  turn  np  at  the  p<iint ; 
tlie  muzzle  Im  large,  flat,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
projecting  hairs;  under  the  throat  and  dewlap  is  an- 
other black  mane;  and  the  legs  are  as  light  and  slender 
as  those  of  M  stag. 
Go,  V.  n.  {imp.  WENT,  pp.  GOXK.)  [A.  8.  gan,  gangan  ;  0. 
Fris  gdn ;  0  Dan.  gangt ;  Oer. gfhm ;  Icehganga ;  Ooth. 
gaijgan ;  Lett,  gaju ;  Zend,  and  Sansk.  pd,  to  go.]  To 
ptuM :  to  move,  or  to  be  in  motion ;  to  proi-eod  fVom  one 
place,  state,  or  station  to  another;  to  advnnce;  to  make 
progress;  —  used  in  reference  to  the  most  various  appli- 
cations of  both  animate  and  inanimate  beings,  also  of 


mental  movements;  and  applied  further.  In  a  flgnrativa 
sense,  to  all  things  sentient  or  living.— To  walk;  to  move 
step  by  step ;— in  contradistinction  to  running  or  riding. 
"I  vlU  only  po  tbroogh  on  my  feet.*'  —Num.  xx.  19. 
—To  proceed  in  a  train,  or  in  conseqneiic<Mi ;  to  be  carried 
on ;  to  succeed ;  to  fare ;  to  be  in  a  good  or  ill  state ;  to 
operate;  to  turn  out ;  to  eventiwte;  as,  everything  goea 
well. 
••  I  think  ss  tlM  world  poM.  ks  wss  a  good  sort  of  bmb  enongb." 

—To  proceed ;  to  pass  In  any  manner  or  to  any  end  ;  to 
liave  effect ;  to  avail ;  to  l»e  of  force  and  value ;  to  have 
a  use  or  currency ;  to  contribute ;  to  conduce ;  to  tend ; 
to  concur ;  —  often  preceding  to  or  into. 

"  Whether  tbs  eaoM  poM  for  ms  or  ag Alnct  no,  yoa  mast  pay 
moths  r««srd."—raMa.  ^  ' 

— ^To  apply  one's  self;  to  have  recourse  to;  to  be  about  to 
do;  to  undertake;  as,  to  90  to  law,  toyo  Into  business. 
—To  proceed  by  a  mental  operation ;  to  pass  in  the  mind, 
or  operate  by  mentol  action  or  imaginative  effort;  — 
often  before  orcr  or  through ;  as,  to  ^  over,  accounts^ 
to  go  through  a  book. 

**  1 90  09»  some  parts  of  this  argaoMBt  sgaia."— Locks. 
— To  be  pregnant,  or  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  to  be  with 
young,  or  in  the  fiunlly-way ;  as,  she  is  six  months  gont, 
—To  leave ;  to  depart ;  to  pass  or  move  away ;  —  in  contra- 
distinction to  stay  and  conu. 

"  Oo,  poor  dsvU ;  gst  thoepoas;  why  shooM  I  hurt  thsor  "  Asras. 
—To  be  expended,  or  wasted ;  to  be  loosed,  or  released; 
to  decline ;  to  tend  towards  decay,  death,  or  ruin ;  to  be 
lost;  to  decease. 

"  By  Bslnt  Ooorgs,  hs  's  goas  / 
That  spsar-vottDd  hath  oar  sss 
—To  extend ;  to  reach ;  as,  that  road  gots  to  Baltimore ;  • 
married  man's  hand  Is  always prniy  into  his  pocket; 
friigality  goes  a  great  way  towards  weidth. 
*'  No  Biaa's  knevlsdgs  bars  esn  go  beyond  his  sxpsrlcnos."  Xsehs. 
(The  senaes  of  the  word  go  are  very  various  and  some- 
what Indlatinct ;  its  general  characteristic  la  motion  or 
progreaaion,  and  in  its  moat  exact  deflnition  expreaaea 
nasaage  from  a  plane,  in  oppoaition  to  eom«.    Thia  ia 
frequently  obaervable  even  in  flsurative  phraaea ;  thus, 
we  say,  things  that  go  before  and  that  corns  after ;  to-day 
goes,  and  to-morrow  cowus.) 

Go  to,  come;  begin;  start;  move: — an  exhortative 
•xpreaaion,  uaed  chiefly  in  a  acomfnl  aenae. 

"  Gs  10.  go  10.  then  art  a  fooUsh  fUlow."  —  Skaks. 
Ta  go  about,  to  aet  oue'a  aelf  to  or  about  anything ;  to 
attempt ;  to  endeavor ;  to  eaaay. 

"  Hs  wsai  mbout  his  father's  buslasss."  —  JTOlMt. 
(NauL)    To  tack;  to  move  a  ship's  head  round ;  aa,  to 
go  about  in  stays.  —  Togo  aside^  to  err ;  to  deviate  fkom 
the  right  course. 

'*  If  any  msn'a  vifs  go  astds,  and  eoskadt  a  trospaas  agatasl 
hlm."-MMa.T.ia. 

To  go  betwem,  to  interpose ;  to  act  aa  mediator ;  to  at> 
tempt  to  reconcile  or  ai^ust ;  as,  to  ^  between  huahand 
and  wife  la  a  thankleaa  action.  —  Ta  go  by,  to  paaa  away 
unnoticed;  to  omit. 

"What's  thai  to  as?  Tbs  tims  gess  by."  —  Aofa. 
To  observe,  as  a  rule ;  to  follow,  aa  an  example. 
**  The  rlolenos  of  tbs  tympUMas  aro  a  bstisr  rule  to  go  If."  Skmry, 
lb  go  dtfum,  to  be  swallowed,  or  accepted. 

"  If  bs  be  bnagry,  brsod  will  go  dowa."  —  Locks. 
To  be  received,  without  choice  or  power  of  ol^ectlon ; 
as,  that  tale  will  not  go  down.  —  Tb  go  /(/r  nothing,  to 
be  valueless  in  effect ;  to  have  no  meaning  or  eAca- 
cious  result;  as,  his  denial  gttes  far  nothing. —  To  go 
hard  with,  to  cause  trouble,  difflculty,  or  danger  to ;  to 
occaaion  trial  or  miafortnne  to;  aa,  his  death  went  hard 
with  his  wife.  —  To  go  in  and  out,  to  do  the  buslneaa  of 
life.  —  Togo  into  or  mn^o.  (Scrip.)  To  have  sexnal  c<Hn- 
merce  with.  —  7b  ^  on,  to  proceed ;  to  move  forwwd; 
to  advance. 

'■  I  wUh  yon  bsalth  to  go  ea  with  that  nobis  work."  —BertMef. 
To  be  fltted  or  put  on ;  as,  this  hat  will  not  go  on  my 
head. — Jbg^f  out,  to  enter  upon  any  undertaking  or  ex- 
pedition ;  as,  to  yo  out  on  an  affair  of  honor,  or  duel. 

"  There  sra  other  msa  attsr  to  go  omI  than  L"  —  Shaks. 
To  expire ;  to  become  extinct ;  as,  the  flre  haa  gone  ouL 

**  Artaftsr  art  goM  o«<.  and  aU  U  olghc  '  —  I^po. 
To  become  public;  to  be  circulated  abroad;  aa,  tha 
acandal  goes  out  to  the  world.  —  Togo  over,  to  revolt ;  aa, 
numbera  havoMme  over  to  the  enemy.  —  To  peruae;  to 
atudy ;  to  read ;  aa,  I  ioai<  orer  the  book  and  found  it 
rubbiah. — To  examine;  to  review;  to  criticiae;  aa,  to 
go  over  the  items  of  an  account.  —  To  think  over;  to 
dwell  upon  mentally;  to  cogitate  upon;  as,  I  will  00 
orer  the  matter,  and  let  >ou  know  my  decision.  —  To 
change  sides;  to  pass  fh>m  one  party  to  another;  as,  ha 
has  gone  over  to  the  Uemocrata.  —  To  cross  fh>m  one 
side  to  the  other;  as,  to  ^oe^  a  lake. —  To  go  through, 
to  perform  thoroughly ;  to  perform ;  to  accomplish  ;  to 
effect:  to  execute. 

"  Tbs  Karl  of  ADtrim  bad  not  stssdlosaa  of  mind  SDoagh 
To  go  through  with  aoeb  an  undertaking."  —  CYsrmdoit. 

To  suffer:  to  endure;  to  bear:  to  undergo;  as,  to^ 
through  a  protracted  sickness. —Tbyo  umler,  to  be  known 
under  a  specific  appellation  ;  as,  to  po  under  the  name 
of  Socialists.  —To  be  snnk  or  submerged  ;  as,  he  went 
under  the  ice  and  was  drowned.—  7b  go  off,  to  di^',  to 
decease ;  to  depart  from  life. 

"  I  wonid  the  fHcnda  wo  miaa  wort  aafb  arrirsd, 
BoDia  muat  g»  o/."  —  Aoika. 
To  quit  duty ;  to  temporarily  leave  a  poat  or  position. 

••  The  leadera  hariof  ebargs  from  yoa  to  atand. 

'"■  "-brgltlfeTbTVjOD^e 
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7b  90  upon,  to  Uk«  and  follow  m  a  iMdiog  rol«  or 

priD'jpIe. 

"Thla  SMpposUiM  I  hare  ^oim  i^m  tlinMick  th«M  |«pOTt. 

7b  {«tpo,to  permit  to  d«*piu-t;  tu  rvleMO  hold  of;  to 
allow  to  l«aTe ;  m,  to  ht  90  m.  prinuDer. 

Go,  F.  a.  Tu  accept  or  tak*,  ms  participating  in  an  enter- 

prise;  to  liocuuie  reopondble  fur;  to  fill  ur e^ju7  apartin. 

"  1 11  f«  hl«  baltTM."  —BMbUmia.    (TraoaUled.) 

7b  yo  i<,  to  act  in  a  wild  or  conTivial  manner ;  to  carry 

on;  to  be  uproarious  or  reck  lew* ;  tu  become  pugnacious. 

**  G*  tt,  Maria;  I  'U  kold  joar  baaiici."  —  Pitrct  Mfmn. 
To  proceed;  toadrauce;   to  make  progresR.  (Used  col- 
loquially.) —  7b  00  one's  way,  tu  depart ;   to  moTo  on ; 
to  set  forth  ;  as,  he  went  on  his  wajf  r^uicing. 

Clo,  n.  An  incident,  event,  circumstance,  or  occurrence. 
(Used  as  slang.) 

••  This  l«  a  pnuj  f."  —  Diduna. 

~Tbe  preTailing  mode,  fashion,  or  custom  ;  as,  snobbery 
i»  quite  the  go  at  Washington. 

^Uproarious  mirth;  julliflcaiion;  as,  we  had  a  great 
go,    ( Used  as  a  colloquialism.) 

_A  glass  of  spirits  taken  neat,  or  without  water:  as,  mgo 
of  gin.    (Used  extensively  in  London,  £iig.) 

ClO'a,  a  Purluguese  district  of  India,  prov.  ut'  Bejapoor, 
on  the  W.  coast ;  area,  1,100  sq.  m.  t*ntd.  Pepper,  rice, 
betel-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  and  salt.    Pifp.  34ti,600. 

Oo'a,  a  maritime  city  of  India,  chief  city  of  the  above 
district,  and  formerly  capiUl  uf  all  the  Furtuguese  set- 
tlements in  India,  on  an  island  ot  the  Sitnie  name,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mandona,  250  m.  S.S.E.  of  Bombay:  Lat. 
Ifto  ao*  N.,  Lon.  740  2*  E.  O.  consisU  of  two  cities  — 
Old  Ooa  and  New  Goa.  The  old  city,  now  almost  de- 
serted, contains  some  splendid  churches  and  other  speci- 
mens of  architecture.  New  Ooa,  or  I'snjim,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  within  the  forU,  is  the  residence  of  the 
Ticeroy  and  uf  the  principal  inhabitants.  It  carries  on 
an  inconsiderable  trade  with  Portugal,  China,  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  I  lie  place  is  rapidly  going  to  decay, 
/tp.  unascertained,  but  small.      _.       ^^        .. 

Qoiid.  (i!^,)  "•    [A.  8.  gad ;  Swed.  gadd,  a  sting ;  Icel. 

mnHr  a  pin,  peg:  Scut. gad,  the  pulntof  a  spear;  O.Oer. 

Jart  a'lirick.  from  gartijan,  to  impel,  to  drive.]  A  pointed 

instrument  used  to  stimulate  a  beiist  to  move  faster. 

••  Off  in  his  kardsB'd  band  a  fwtd  hs  bears."— i^p«. 

_r  o     To  drive  with  a  goad ;  —  hence,  to  urge  forward ; 
to  incite ;  to  excite  ;  to  sUmnlate ;  to  instigate. 
••  Tempwttoo  that  dock  go^  os  00  to  sin  la  lorlnf  vtrtos."  SkakM. 

Ooaf^  n.  (Mining.)    See  Oob. 

Ooall  aol.)  n.  [Vr.gauU^A  pole,  from  Ut.  tfoUut.  a  pole 
or  stalie ;  W.  gwyal,  a  goal,  a  mark.]    The  point  set  to 
bound  a  race,  and  to  which  racers  run ;  any  starting- 
poet  :  the  mark.  , 
^Mt  ibou  bsbeld,  wh«»  from  the  ^sol  thsy  start."— Prydsa. 

—The  end  aimed  at ;  the  end  or  final  puipoM ;  the  ol^ect 
attained.  ^^^ ...  the  final  r>rf  of  lU."-?Vaai«m. 

AAml'isAm.  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  preei- 
dene  ~  Beligal ;  Lat.  26^  40-  to  26°  31'  N.,  Lon.  SVP  42' 
to  91°  8'  B.  Area,  3,600  sq.  m.  I*irnd.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  mustard.    /^.  440,000. 

Oaaf  HU.  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  15  miles  from 
Ooble'ntt.  It  Is  seated  on  the  W.  Unk  of  the  Khine, 
nnder  the  stupendous  rock  and  castle  of  Rheinfels,  with 
which  it  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1794.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  small  town  of  St.  Goars- 
hausen,  and  on  a  monnuin  near  it  is  the  strong  castle 
called  Katx.  St.  Goar  has  a  ooiuiderable  trade  in  wines 
and  hides,    i^p.  2,000. 

Cl«ar.  n.  Same  as  Gobi,  q. «. 

CNmt,  (got,)  n.  [A.  S.  gat,  geat ;  L.  Oer.,  D.,  and  Fris, 
aeit ;  Oer.  gfiss ;  Goth,  gaitei,  a  young  goat ;  Heb.  gidi, 
a  kid,  from  gUdd,  to  cut,  to  crop.  See  Kjd.]  {ZoCl.)  The 
distinguishing  characters  in  the  genus  eaora  (a  Linnsan 
group  of  Buminantla,  which  includes  all  the  species  of 
goaU)  are,  —  that  the  horns  are  hollow,  turned  upwards, 
and  annulated  on  their  surfeces ;  that  there  are  eight 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  Jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper : 
and  that  the  male  is  generally  bearded.  In  Its  domes- 
tic state  the  goat  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
{(lobe,  bearing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  differ- 
ng  In  slse  and  form  according  to  various  circumstances ; 
the  horns  generally  having  a  curvature  outwards  to- 
wards the  tips.  Buflbn's  account  of  this  animal  Is  strik- 
ingly descriptive.  *•  The  goat,"  says  he,  ♦*  Is  superior  to 
the  sheep  both  in  sentiment  and  dexterity.  He  ap- 
proaches man  spontaneously,  and  Is  easily  familiarized. 
He  Is  sensible  of  caresses,  and  capable  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  attachment.  He  is  stronger,  lighter,  more 
agile,  and  less  timid  than  the  sheep.  He  is  a  sprightly, 
capricious,  wan- 
derlng,  wanton 
animal.  It  is  with 
much  difficulty 
that  he  can  be 
confined,  and  he 
loves  to  retire  into 
solitude,  and  to 
climb,  stand,  and 
even  sleep,  on 
rugged  and  lofty 
eminences.  He  is 
robust  and  easily 
nourished,  for  he 
eats  filnioet  every 
herb,  and  is  in- 
jured by  very  few. 
His  iKxllly  tem- 
perament, which 
in  all  animals  has  Fig.  1160. 

»  great  infinence    thi  oomioir  ooat,  (Oapra  fdreut,) 


on  the  natural  dispodtion,l8  not  astentlally  different  fh>m 
that  of  tlie  sheep.  These  two  animals,  whose  internal  or- 
gaoiaatiun  is  almost  entirely  simllar.are  nourished, grow^ 
and  multiply  in  tlie  same  manner ;  and  their  diseases  are 
the  same,  excepting  a  few  tu  which  the  guat  is  not  sub- 
ject The  goat  fears  uut,  like  the  sheep,  too  great  a  de* 
greeofheat.  He  cheerfully  exposes  himself  to  the  sun, 
and  sleeps  under  his  mo«t  anient  rays  without  being 
affected  with  the  vertigo  or  any  other  inconvenience. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  rain  or  st4»rms ;  but  he  appears  to 
feel  the  effect  of  severe  cold.  The  inconstancy  of  his 
disposition  is  nwrked  by  the  irregularity  of  his  actions. 
Ue  walks,  stops  short,  mns,  Iea|is.  spproaches  or  retires, 
shows  or  concAalu  himself,  or  flies  off,  as  if  actnNted  by 
mere  caprice,  and  without  any  other  cause  than  what 
ari<«es  from  an  eccentric  vivacity  of  temper.  The  supple- 
ness of  his  urgaus,  and  the  strength  and  nervousness  of 
his  frame,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  petulance 
and  rsptdity  of  his  natural  movementii.*'  It  is  difficult 
in  this  genus  to  determine  what  are  s|>ecies  and  what 
aza  varieties.  The  common  or  domestic  goat  (QqNti 
kircuM)  has  existed  as  a  domestic  animal  from  the  earli- 
est ages ;  it  Is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  formed  a  large  portion  uf  the  flocks  uf  the 
patrisrclis.  The  goat  thrives  nnder  the  care  uf  man  in 
the  hottest  parts  uf  India  and  Africa,  and  in  the  nortiiern 
districts  of  Scandinavia.  Amid  such  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances, considerable  diversity  of  breeds  might  be 
ex|>ected,  and  accordingly,  besides  the  common  variety, 
there  are  the  Sifrian  goat,  the  Angora  goat,  the  Quhr- 
mere  goat, — all  remarkable  for  the  greiiter  length  and 
fineness  of  their  hair;  a  beautiful  dwarf  variety  from 
West  Africa,  called  the  Ouinea  G^Hit,  and  many  others. 
Some  of  these,  as  the  Syrian  goat,  (Fig.  1170,)  have  Urge 
pendent  ears.  In  nothing  dues  variation  seem  more 
readily  to  result  from  the  influence  of  climate  and 
other  circumstances,  than  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
tlie  hair,  and  in  the  relative  abundance  of  the  two  kinds 
of  it,  both  of  which  are  well  exhibited  in  the  common 
guat,  the  long,  soft  hair,  and  the  softer  woollv  hair  be- 
neath it.  But  In  many  other  respects,  also,  the  domes- 
tic goat  is  subject  to  variation,  mure  than  perhaps  any 
uther  domestic  quadruped  except  the  dog.  The  uses  uf 
the  guat  are  numerous.  The  flesh  Is  good ;  that  of  the 
kid,  or  young  goat,  is  in  most  countries  esteemed  a  del 
Icacy.  The  milk  is  very  rich  and  nutritious,  more  easy 
of  digestion  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  Is  often  tiseful  to 
consumptive  patients.  Some  goats  yield  as  much  as 
four  quarts  of  milk  daily,  although  the  average  quan- 
tity is  more  nearly  two.  Both 
cheese  and  butter  are  made 
of  guilt's  milk ;  they  have  a 
peculiar  but  not  disagree- 
able flavor.  Goat's  milk  is 
still  very  much  used  In  Syria 
and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
as  It  was  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  skin  of  the 
goat  was  early  used  fur  cloth- 
ing, and  is  now  dressed  as 
leather  fur  many  uses,  par- 
ticularly fur  inaldng  gluves 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  shoes. 
The  hair,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously clipped  annu- 
ally, is  used  for  making  ropes  $ 
which  are  indestructible  in  "^ 
water,  and  for  making  wigs 
for  Judges,  barristers,  and 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  the 
hair  of  white  goats  is  used. 
The  use  of  the  hair  or  wool 
of  certain  varieties  of  goat 
for  making  valuable  fabrics 
is  noticed  in  the  article  Axooka  Goat.  The  horns  ar«' 
used  for  making  knife-handles,  Ac,  and  the  fat  Is  said 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  ox  for  candles.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Cfoat  (q.  v.)  ranks  on  a  par  with  the  Cashmere 
goat  for  the  excellence  of  its  fieece;  —  but  as  It  Is  now 
considered  an  antelope,  it  results  that  the  genus  Capra 
Is  not  represented  In  America.  The  origin  of  the  do- 
mestic goat  is  with  greatest  probability  traced  to  the 
.Sgagre  (C  aegagrui\  the  Persian  Paseng.    See  .Soagrk. 

€k>aiee',  n.  That  part  of  a  man's  beard  which  depends 
from  the  lower  lips  or  chin,  resembling  the  beard  of  a 
goat 

OoMtlierd,  n.  One  whose  duty  is  to  attend  goats. 

GCMli'lflb,  a.  Resembling  a  goat  In  any  quality ;  of  a 
rank  smell. 

Ooadflbly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  goat 

Ooai'lflbnemi,  n.  Quality  of  being  goatish;  lustf^lness. 

ClCMli  Island,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  small  Island  and 
light-house  In  Newport  harbor  in  lh>nt  of  the  town.  It 
exhibits  a  fixed  liKht. 

CkMki  Island.    See  Nuoara  Falls. 

Ck»at'-inilker,  n.  (^ZoSL)    Same  as  Goat-suokxr,  9.  r. 

0<»at'*inotb,  n.   {Zool.)    SoeCos»u8. 

Cloat's'-beard,  CNmt'-maiJorani,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Tkaqopooox. 

Ck»at*s'*rae,  n.  (Bot.)    See  Tkphkosla. 

filoat'n'-tboru,  n.  (Bot.)    See  Astragalus. 

Ooat'-sneker,  n.  {ZoCl.)  A  family  of  birds,  Oapri- 
muigidK^  tribe  i^snrostr<!x,  comprising  birds  with  a  short 
triangular  bill,  and  soft,  lax,  owl-like  plumage.  They 
feod  upon  insects  which  they  capture  while  upon  the 
wing.  The  whippoorwill  (Caprimulgut  voci/erus),  (see 
Fig.  1023),  a  native  of  the  U.  States,  is  ten  inches  long 
without  the  wing,  and  has  the  bristles  of  the  bill 
without  lateral  filaments.  Its  general  color  is  pale 
rufous,  with  the  top  of  the  head  ashy-gray,  longitadi- 
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nally  Streaked  with  black.  Its  notMare  tlire«>,aadhsvt 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  tiie  syllsbVa  mUy  patr  mill. 
and  hence  its  name.  It  begins  iu  song  motm  after  saa- 
set  and  continues  till  late  at  night ;  then  remaiossilcat 
till  near  the  dawn,  when  it  resumes  and  oontiaoes  nil 
sunrise.  During  the  day  the  whif^Kiorwill  aler^  npoQ 
the  ground,  or  on  fallen  trunks  of  tre«a,  or  oa  low 
branches,  and  may  often  be  approached  to  witbia  a  lev 
feet  before  it  files.  It  is  said  that  it  always  fits  with 
iu  body  parallel  to  the  brsncb  on  whicb  it  alight*, 
and  never  across  it  Its  e^gs  are  alvrays  two,  short 
elliptical,  much  rounded,  and  nearly  eqaal  at  botli 
ends;  the  color  greenish-white,  spotted,  and  bloCcbed 
with  bluish-gray  and  light-brown.  Thews  are  laid  im 
Hay,  on  the  bare  ground  or  on  dry  leavea,  aad  in  tbs 
most  secluded  parts  of  the  thickets.  The  Cbock-willV 
widow  {Ckq>rimuU^u§  Ckirohi»ensit),  of  the  Atlantic  sad 
Gulf  States,  much  resembles  the  preceding,  bat  tbs 
bristles  of  its  bill  are  furnished  with  fatteral  filameata, 
and  the  top  of  the  bead  Is  reddlsb-brown,  streaked  with 
black,  and  the  terminal  two-thirds  of  the  taiL  except  the 
four  central  feathers,  rufous-wliite.  The  Ciiock-viirs- 
widow,  whose  notes  seem  exactly  to  articulate  these 
words,  cumuiences  its  singular  call  geDcrmlly  in  the 
evtMiing,  soon  after  sunset  ai<d  continoes  it,  with  sbtct 
occasional  interruptions,  fur  several  hours.  This  note, 
or  call,  instantly  attracts  the  attention  of  a  stmnger. 
and  ii  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  whippoor 
will.  In  sound  and  articulation  it  seems  plainly  to  ex- 
press the  words  which  have  been  applied  to  it  {Ckmet- 
unll  s-wielow),  pronouncing  each  syllable  leisurely  sod 
distinctly,  putting  the  principal  emphasis  on  the  Isst 
word.  In  a  still  evening  it  may  be  beard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  mile,  tlie  toi>es  of  its  voice  brtag 
stronger  and  more  full  than  those  of  the  whippooc^ 
will,  who  utters  hit  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The 
flight  of  this  bird  is  low,  skimming  about  at  a  few  Int 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  frequently  setttiag  on 
old  lugs,  or  on  the  fences,  and  from  thence  sweeping 
aronndi,  in  pursuit  of  various  winged  insects  that  fly  is 
the  night  Like  the  whippoorwill,  it  prefers  the  declivi- 
ties of  glens  and  other  de^ly  shaded  places,  p»«»r'»»g  ths 
surrounding  mountains  ring  with  eclK»es  the  whole 
evening.  The  Chuck-wlUVwiduw  lays  its  egga,  two  in 
number,  on  the  ground,  in  the  wouds:  they  are  of  a  dull 
olive  color,  sprinkled  with  darker  specks,  and  about  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's.  Another  interesting  Anencan  spe> 
des,  the  Sight-Hawk^  will  be  seen  under  its  pn^er 
name. 

Ooave,  (go-av',)  La  0RA2n>.  and  Lx  Pktit,  tvro  towns  of 
Hay  ti ;  the  latter  is  situated  00  the  Bay  of  GonaUes.  abt 
48  m.  W.&W.  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  former  7  miles 
further  £. 

Gob,  n.  [Gael.]  A  small  piece;  a  lump ;  a  mouthful ;  a 
minor  quantity;  as,  a  006  of  money.  (Vulgar.)— The 
mouth ;  also,  the  saliva  issuing  therefrom. 

( Mining.)  The  waste  part  of  the  workings  of  a  mine ; 
(called  also  goaf.) 

To  work  Vtt  gob  or  goaf.  (Mi$nng.)  To  remove  tbs 
mineral  pillam  that  support  the  roof  of  a  mine,  and  re- 
plHce  them  with  props. 

Gobaln,  Ht.,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne,  10  m.  of 
Ltaon.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  looking-glasses. 
(See  Glass.)    J\m.  1,615. 

Ch»bnbet,  n.     [0.  Fr.  gobeati.]    A  mouthful :  a  small 

piece ;  a  lump ;  as  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  ooce. 

"  Ptdl  of  great  lumps  of  fissh  and  ylhts$  raw.*  —  Jammer. 

— r.  a.    To  swallow  at  a  mouthful ;  to  gulp.  (Vulgar.) 

Ch»b'bin|P,  a.  (Mining.)  The  refuse  thrown  back  into 
the  excavations  remaining  sfter  the  removal  of  the  caaL 

Ck^b'ble,  V.  a.  [Fr.  gober,  to  gulp  down,  from  Celt^ 
the  mouth.]  To  swallow  arith  open  mouth  or  greedily; 
to  swalluw  hastily,  or  in  large  pieces. 

•*  Bopper  fhii$4  op  la  hasM."  —  SmiJL 

—V.  n.    To  make  a  noise  In  the  throat,  as  a  tnrkcy. 
"  Pat  tarktos  yeMltef  ai  the  door."  —  iVisr. 

€k»blller,  n.  One  who  swallows  food  with  rapidity;  s 
greedy  eater;  a  gormandizer.  —  A  turk^-codL 

€k»belln  Tapestry.    See  Taphtrt. 

Go'-between,it.  One  who  interposes  between  twopar^ 
ties;  a  mediator;  a  broker.    (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

€k»'bl,  or  CoBi,  a  range  of  country  in  Central  Asia,  ap- 
prising a  large  part  of  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Mongolis. 
Extent,  1,300  m.  In  length,  with  a  breadth  varving  fron 
400  to  800  m.  Mostiv  a  sandy  desert,  Interspened  witk 
a  few  oases.  Lat  40<>  to  60^  N.,  Lon.  90P  to  120^  K  Is 
1874-6  remains  of  ancient  cities  were  discovered,  bat  si 
yet  little  attention  has  been  given  them. 

€k»bldse,  n.  pi.  i^SoSL)  A  fkmfly  of  Acanthopterygioos 
fishes,  Including  the  Blennles,  Gobies,  kc  They  aiay 
be  recognixed  by  the  slendemess  and  flexibility  of  tlieir 
dorsal  ravs.  They  havp  an  uniformly  wide  intestinsl 
canal,  and  no  pyloric  cseca. 

€k»b'let»  n.    [Fr.  gobelet,  from  gob.]   A  kind  of  cap  or 
drinklng-vessel,  usually  of  glass,  containing  as  murh  ss 
may  be  taken  at  one  large  draught  or  swallow. 
"  Crown  high  the  goUeU  with  a  ehserfSl  ixwagtA."  -  Dndm. 

Goblin,  n.    [Fr.  gobelin,  probably  from  Gr.  IneWA, 
an  arrant  knave.]    A  demon ;  an  evil  spirit:  a  frigfatAd 
phantom ;  a  walking  spirit ;  a  gnome ;  an  elf. 
"  Be  tbon  a  spirit  of  health,  or  gohUm  daaaad."  —  Aate. 

Go'bjr,  n.  [Lat.  gobius,  and  gobio.]  (ZoS.)  A  gnm 
of  fishes,  family  Oobidm,  has  the  thoracic  ventrals  nmtc< 
either  along  their  whole  length,  or  at  least  at  the  bsst 
forming  a  hollow  dlsa  Ttie  species  are  small,  soae  d 
them  only  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  live  among  ths 
rocks  near  the  shore.  Some  of  them  are  rivfpsrosa 
Over  100  species  aro  known. 

iCk^'-bjr,  n.     Ulosion;  evasion;  escape  by  artiftcsw^ A 
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fliiig:inf  off;  a  throsting  away  or  aside;  a  paning  with- 
oQt  notice;  as,  he  gives  his  old  friends  thego-bjf. 

Q&-tmrU  H.  A  mechanical  contriTance  designed  to  sup- 
port yoang  children  in  their  first  attempts  to  walk. 

liM.  n.  [A.  8.,  0.  S^  Fri«.,  D.,  and  L.  Oer. ;  Dan.,  Swed. 
andlcel.yi(6 ;  Qvr.ifoU;Qoth.guth ;  l*ers.  khodd ;  Afghan. 
cktuLU,  among  the  SamoTMles  of  Russia,  kudai  ;  Hind. 
kkntida  ;  probably  from  Sansk.  ffuth,  to  conceal,  whence 
^tidAo,  a  secret,  a  mystery.  The  A.  8.  word  signifies  at 
once  Ood  and  good ;  and  thv  association  perTsdes  the 
Teutonic  tongii««.  J  The  Good;  the  Author  of  all  good- 
ness; th«  8upremt>  Being ;  the  Eternal  and  Infinite  Spirit ; 
the  Crc<at(>r.  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe ;  the  Al- 
mighty. The  belief  in  the  existence  of  some  being  or 
beings  superior  to  man,  on  whom  he  is  dependent,  and 
who  dem&ndit  his  worship,  is  so  universal  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  mu  instinct  of  onr  nature.  Those 
who  worship  many  god^  are  termed  polytheists;  those 
who  worship  one  only,  monotheitts.  The  department 
of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the  being,  perfections,  and 
government  of  God,  is  called  theology.  Many  attempts 
bsv«  been  made,  by  arguments,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  one  Supreme  Being,  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good, 
through  whom  everything  exists.  Some  of  these  srgu- 
menta  are  d  prior i^  others  are  d  posteriori.  **  When  we 
srgue  fh>m  the  ideas  we  have  of  immensity,  eternity,  ne- 
ewsssry  existence,  and  the  like,  that  such  perfections  can 
reside  bat  in  one  Being,  and  thence  conclude  that  there 
can  be  but  one  Supreme  God,  who  is  the  cause  and  au- 
thor of  all  things,'*— this  is  an  argument  d  priori. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  argue  from  the  order 
and  reeularity  that  we  observe  in  the  objects  of  nature 
sroand  us,  that  there  is  evidence  of  design  and  of  a 
dHrigner.  this  is  an  argument  d  potUriori.  Each  of 
these  modes  of  argument,  however,  is  incomplete  of 
itsi^f,  and  it  is  only  by  a  combination  of  the  two  that 
we  can  expect  to  be  able,  if  indeed  the  imperfection  of 
our  present  faculties  will  ever  admit  of  our  being  abl«s  to 
prove  by  arguments  the  exlMtonce  and  attributes  of  God. 

«-A  false  god ;  a  heatlien  deity ;  an  idol ;  a  fetish. 
**  Laa4  of  lost  goda  and  ffodlike  men.'*  —  Bj/ron, 

—A  prince ;  a  sovereiifn ;  a  ruler ;  a  magistrate  or  Judge ; 
an  angel.    (Chiefly  of  scriptural  application.) 

**TSo«  abalt  n«t  rerlls  the  god*,  nor  cone  the  ruler  of  thy  peo- 
ple''—And.  xxU.  X 

*-Anj  person  or  thing  held  in  over-exalted  estimation,  or 
deifl«Kl  an«l  honored  as  the  chief  good ;  as,  he  makes  a 
god  of  his  belly. 
**  Laavet  a  ffeatleman.  and  anakea  a  god  of  sneh  a  eoUlon.' 

—pL  A  term  colloquially  need  to  denote  the  habifuis 
or  frequentem  of  the  gallery  in  a  theatre,  especinlly  in 
Ireland ;  as,  the  gods  hissed  him  off  the  stage.    (Cant.) 

Cl«4l»riiiliiv,  a  town  of  Surrey  in  England,  on  the 
Wev,  which  Di  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  6  m.  S.8.W.  of 
OuiHford.  Manuf.  Iliwiery,  Idankets,  worsteds,  cotton 
riotlis,  stockings,  and  gloves,  with  a  considerable  trade 
ill  hops,  coal,  timber,  and  bark.    Btp.  6,360. 

CkMln'very,  a  river  of  India,  rising  on  the  B.  side  of 
th.-  W.  Ohnuts,  Hbt.  70  m.  N.E.  of  BomUy.  At  Ri\jam- 
iiiidry  in  the  .N.  Circars,  it  divides  into  two  streams; 
the  left  flowing  into  ihe  Bay  of  Bengal  In  Lat.  ieP48' 
N..  Un.  %'JP  a'  K^  and  the  right  in  Lat  IflP  18'  N^  Lon. 
Nio  W  JL    The  entire  length  of  the  G.  is  about  000  m. 

Ctod'ehlld,  n.  A  child  in  m  godly  or  spiritual  sense ; 
one  fur  whom  a  i>erson  becomee  sponsor  at  beptism, 
and  solemnly  promises  to  see  it  educated  as  a  Christian, 
(bat  very  seldom  does  so.) 

€KMl'4l«Birhter«  {dau/ter,)  n.  A  female  for  whom  one 
beromea  sponsor  at  baptism. 

ChMfdcas,  a.    A  female  god  or  deity ;  a  heathen  deity 
of  the  female  sex. 
"A  leaple . . .  tniilt  to  the  graolona  goddt$»  Clenenej."— Drytfam. 

—In  hyperbole,  and  the  langnage  of  love,  a  woman  of 
superior  charms,  or  excellence. 

"  Slie  moras  a  goddeu,  and  abe  looka  a  qneen."— Aipa. 

Cl«derleh,  igodtriteh,)  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
•••t  of  Justice  of  Ilnrnn  co.,  in  the  prov.  of  Ontario, 
on  Lake  Huron,  abt.  62  m.  N.  N.  W.  uf  London  ;  im- 
mense salt  beds  are  found  near  here. 

CI«d'fiUher,  n.  [A.  8.  ood  and  fmier.]  A  man  who  I 
bsoomes  sponsor  for  a  child  at  baptism. 

-^».  «.    To  act  as  a  go«lfHther. 

iitd'ftrey,  op  BotnLi^ox, 
dnke  of  Lorraine  and  first 
Chrtatian  klug  of  JerusHr 
lem,  was  B.  at  Btev,  near 
Nivelle.  He  served  while 
young  wlUi  high  distinc- 
tion in  the  armies  of  the 
enperor  Henry  IT.;  and 
when  near  the  close  of  the 
11th  cent  all  W.  Europe 
was  roused  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  I^and  from  the 
iofldela  the  fame  of  G.  was 
high  throughout  Chris- 
tendom for  piety  and 
Bwral  exrellence,  as  well 
M  for  knightly  prowess. 
He  entered  fervently  into 
the  great  movement  of  his 
*g«.  snd  was  confesaedly 
the  first  in  rank  and  worth 
yaong  the  chiefs  of  the 
fint  crusade.  He  not  only 
■^Suliied  himself  by  val- 
or among  the  valorous,  and 
by  enthusiasm  among  the  Fig.  1171.  —  Amifom  op  ood- 
snthusiastic,  but  he  show-  p&kt  op  BouiLLOir. 

M  also  disintarestedness, 


probity,  skill,  and  prudence,  which  were  of  a  higher 
and  rarer  order.  He  maintained  the  most  complete  dis- 
cipline among  his  division  of  the  Christian  army,  which 
he  brought  safely  to  the  appointed  muster-place  beneath 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  in  the  winter  of  10u6.  By 
his  sagacity  and  firmness  he  prevented  hostilities  break- 
ing out  between  the  host  of  the  crusadera  and  the  Greek 
emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus;  and  in  the  spring  of  1007. 
Godfrey  led  the  Franliish  nations  into  Asia  Minor,  to 
the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Nice. 
This  city  was  captured  after  a  siege  in  which  the  per- 
sonal valor  of  Godfirey,  as  well  as  his  generalship,  was 
frequently  displayed.  He  was  tall,  well-prupurtiuued, 
and  of  such  remarkable  strength  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  his  weapons,  that  he  is  said  in  more  than  one  en- 
counter to  have  cloven  his  foe  by  a  single  sword-stroke 
from  skull  to  centre.  After  Nice  was  captured,  the 
Cruaaders  marched  forward,  and  defeated  a  Turkiah 
army  in  the  great  battle  uf  DorylSBum.  They  reached 
Antioch,  in  Svria,  late  in  the  winter  of  10U7.  The  city 
WHS  captured  after  an  obstinate  reslstjince;  and  the 
weakened  army  of  the  victors  was  in  turn  l>esiegecl  in 
its  wa.Is  by  an  iiinunierable  hoetof  the  Mohammedans. 
After  enduring  much  suffering  and  loss,  Godfrey  led  the 
Crusaders  in  a  sudden  s«irtie  upon  their  enemies,  which 
was  completely  victorious.  The  enthusiasm  cauaed 
among  the  Christian  army  by  the  supposed  discovery  ol 
the  relic  of  the  Holy  Lance,  was  one  great  cause  of  this 
success.  It  was  not  till  1000  that  the  Crusaders  reached 
Jerusalem;  and  their  numbers  were  then  reduced  by 
the  sword  and  by  disease  to  only  1,500  horse  and  20,000 
foot  fit  for  service.  The  Mohammedan  garrison  was  fnr 
more  numerous,  and  the  city  wu  formidably  strong. 
But  the  seal  of  the  Crusaders  was  Indomitable.  After 
a  siege  of  forty  days,  a  successful  assault  was  made,  and 
**  on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  Passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem."  {Gibbon).  — Yi hen  the  Crusad- 
ers were  sated  with  carnage  and  pillage,  they  deliberated 
on  the  Important  subject  of  choosing  a  ruler  of  their 
conquest;  and,  with  the  nniveraal  consent  of  the  as- 
sembly, G.  was  hailed  king  of  the  Chriatian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  He  showed  his  humility  and  piety  by  refus- 
ing to  wear  a  golden  diadem  in  the  city  where  his  Sav- 
iour had  l>een  crowned  with  thorns,  and  lie  desired  to  be 
calle<l  only  Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
During  his  short  reign  he  gained  several  military  ad- 
vantages in  the  field  against  the  Mohammedans,  espe- 
cially at  Ascalon,  where  he  completely  routed  a  large 
army  which  the  sultan  of  Egypt  had  sent  to  reconquer 
Jerusalem.  G.  deserve^!  still  hijcher  honor  for  his  exer- 
tions in  establishing  order  and  Justice  in  his  dominions, 
and  in  compiling  a  code  of  laws  for  his  subjects.  Un- 
happily for  the  infant  kingdom,  he  d.  within  a  year  from 
his  accession. 

God'Arey,  in  /Zftfuat,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co. 

dodhA'Ten,  or  GoDHAVif.  (yod'haum,)%  town  or  settle- 
ment of  Greenland,  on  Disco  IshuMl,  in  Davb  Strait; 
pop.  abt.  '260. 

GodlieiMl,  n.    [God  and  A.  S.  had.]    Deity ;  divinity ; 
divine  nature  or  essence.  —  A  personal  deity;  a  god  or 
goildess. 
"  TiM  nymphs  and  aatiTs  godhtmds  yet  nnknowa.**— Drpdaa. 

—God:  the  Deity  ;  the  Supremo  Being;  the  Almighty. 
^od'llO<Kl«  n.    Divine  nature  or  essence;  deity;  god- 
ship. 

OodleiMi,  a.  Having  no  reverence  for  God;  impious; 
IrreliKiuus;  ungodly;  wicked;  atheistical;  having  no 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God. 

"OodltM  men  and  rebelliona  timca."— iVpdaa. 

Oodleiwl  jr,  adv.  In  an  impious  manner ;  irreligious- 
ly ;  athciMtioilly. 

Ooa'lemiueMl,  n.  Stote  of  being  godless,  atheistical, 
«»r  impious. 

Godlike,  a.  Resembling  Ood ;  partaking  of  the  divine 
essence. 

— Of  superior  excellence;  as,  **godJilfe  reason." — Shaks. 

Godllkeneas,  n.     State  of  being  godlike.  * 

GodlUjr,  ade.    Piously;  uprightly;  reli|(iousIy.  (r.) 

<iN>d'llness,  n.  Quality  of  being  godly;  piety ;  belief 
in  G«»d,  and  reverence  for  his  character  and  laws;  a  re- 
ligious life ;  the  system  of  Christianity. 

"Clcanllneae  la  indeed  next  to  podMnaaa."— ITaalay. 

Godllnff,  n.    A  little  deity ;  a  <Uiuinutive  god. 
"  The  pnny  godlittgt  of  Inferior  raee."— I>rp«(<». 

Godljr,  a.  [A.  8.  godUe.]  Reverencing  God  and  his 
character  and  laws;  pious;  devout;  holy;  religions; 
righteous ;  as,  a  aodljf  man.  —  Characterised  or  spring- 
ing from  a  regard  for  Ood;  as,  a godljf  life. 

— adv.    Righteously;  religiously;  piously. 

CHMt'motlier,  n.  A  woman  who  becomes  sponsor  for 
a  child  at  Iwptism.    See  Godpathbk. 

Godown',  n.  [From  Malay  gadang.]  In  the  £.  Indies, 
a  depot,  or  warehouse. 

Go'doy,  Maxubl  Dk.  Prince  of  the  Peace,  duke  of  Al- 
ciulia,  Ac.,  the  favorite  and  first  minister  of  Charles  IV. 
of  Spidn,  B.  at  Badaiox,  1767.  He  went  to  Madrid  at  an 
ntrly  age,  and  In  1787  entered  the  company  of  body- 
guards. His  beauty,  fascinating  manners,  and  amia- 
bility, his  skill  in  music,  soon  made  him  a  favorite  at 
court,  and  promotion  was  rapid.  He  was  called  to  the 
c<»oncil  of  state,  and  in  170^  succeeded  Aramla  as  first 
minister,  and  immediately  declared  war  on  France.  At 
the  peace  in  1705  he  was  made  a  grandee  of  Spain  of 
the  flrst  class,  and  received  the  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Peace.  His  unpopularity  increased  with  his  favor  at 
court  and  his  rich  reward ;  but.  in  opposition  to  the 

feneral  desire  of  the  nation,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  St. 
Idefonso,  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France, 
in  1700.    He  found  all  parties  and  classes  in  the  state 


his  enemies,  and  reduced  their  number  to  some  extent 
by  exile ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  resign  office  in  March, 
I4O8.  He  was  soon  reiimtated,  and  then  married,  from 
political  motives,  Donna  Maria  Theresa  de  Bourbon,  al- 
though he  was  already  secretly  married  to  Donna  Jo- 
sefh  Tudo,  who  retained  his  affection  through  life.  In 
1800  he  commanded  an  ex|>edition  against  Portugal,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  received  furtiier  title  and  rewards, 
lie  published  in  1806  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  people, 
calling  them  to  arms,  without  naming  the  ibe ;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Jena  he  disavowed  his  proclamation. 
The  insurrection  of  Arai^ues,  in  March,  1806,  prevented 
his  escape  as  purposed  with  the  royal  family,  and  on 
the  abdication  of  Charles  he  was  imprisoned.  He  was 
present  at  Bayonne  on  the  signature  of  the  new  abdi- 
cation, and  he  accompanied  the  royal  family  to  Mar- 
seilles and  Rome.  He  had  lost  everything,  and  lived 
only  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends.  On  his  wife's  death 
he  avowed  his  marriage  with  JosefaTudo;  settied  at 
Paris  in  1836,  and  o.  there  1861. 

Godroon',  n.  [Fr.  godron.]  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  in- 
verted fluting  used  for  ornament. 

God  send,  n.    An  unexpected  acquisition  or  stroke  of 
good  fortune,  received  as  coming  fh>m  God. 
"  Sir,  ths  crowapleoe  he  gara  me  waa  a  god-aond."  —  Dm4t$. 

God'flhip,  n.    Deity ;  divinity ;  the  rank  of  a  god. 
"  O'er  blU*  and  datoa  their  god$klp»  same."  —  Prior. 

God'Himith,  n.  A  maker  of  images  of  fiilse  gods,  or 
idula. 

Ctod'son,  n.    [A.  8.  godninn.]    A  male  for  whom  an- 
other has  been  sponsor  at  the  font. 
"  What,  did  my  fkthcr'a  podaow  aeekyoar  life  f  »  —  Shaka. 

God'«peed,  n.    Good  speed,  that  is  success,  good  luck, 

Krosperous  expedition ;  as,  we  bade  him  God-tpeed  on 
is  Journey. 

God*»-pennjr,  n.    An  earnest  penny. 

God*»-imce,  n.  [Ger.  Gotte^fnede  ;  Lat  Frtmga  i>so.] 
I  Hist.)  An  institution  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  means  intro- 
duced by  the  Church  to  check  in  some  measure  the  hos- 
tile spirit  of  the  times,  by  establishing  certain  days  or 
periods  during  which  all  private  feuds  were  to  cease.  It 
seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  latter  part  of  tha 
10th  or  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  At  flrst  the 
Church  forbade  all  fends  on  those  days  of  the  week 
which  were  specislly  consecrated  by  the  death  and  re* 
surrection  of  Christ;  namely,  from  Thursday  evening 
to  Monday  morning,  and  threatened  with  excommunn 
cation  any  who  transgressed  that  order.  Afterwards 
the  period  was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
Thursday,  the  whole  of  the  period  fh>m  the  beginning 
of  Advent  to  the  Epiphany,  and  certain  other  times  and 
saints'  davs.  The  precincts  of  churches,  convents,  and 
graveyards  were  alao  int«Tdicted  from  any  hostile  en- 
counters.  Though  frequently  disregarded,  there  can  be 
little  diiubt  that  these  enactments  were  of  much  use  in 
these  troublous  times.  By  degrees  the  power  of  the 
State  came  to  be  exerted  to  promote  peace,  and  thssa 
laws  of  the  Church  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

God'WArd,  adv.    Towsrd  God. 

God'win,  Earl  op  Kkut,  a  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  chie£ 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  he  was  head  of 
the  En^ish  psLrty  in  opposition  to  the  Norman  party,  and 
for  long  the  real  ruler  of  the  greater  part  of^En^and. 
In  1010  he  accompanied  Canute  in  an  expedition  against 
Sweden,  where  he  behaved  with  such  valor  as  to  receive 
a  relative  of  that  monarch  in  marriage,  together  with 
large  grants  of  land.  On  the  death  of  Otnute,  the  Rui 
sided  with  Hardicanute  against  Harold,  but  alterwarda 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  He  was  charged 
with  murdering  Alfred,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bthelred  II., 
from  which  he  vindicated  himself  by  oath.  On  the  death 
of  Hardicanute  he  joined  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
married  his  daughter,  but  afteraards  rebelling  against 
Edward,  and  being  unsuccessful,  he  fled  to  Flanders. 
Having  gathered  fresh  forces,  he  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
and  appeared  before  London,  throwing  the  country  into 
such  conftoslou  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  negotiate 
peace  with  &,  whom  he  restored  to  his  estates.  He  D. 
suddenly,  while  dining  with  the  king  at  Wii|phester,  in 

Ckld'wlllSVllle,  fn  Georgia^  a  post-village  of  Dodge 

00,  on  the  Southern  B.  R. 
God'wii,w.    {ZoO.)    SeeLwoBA. 
Go'er*  It.    A  term  applied  to  a  horse,  in  reference  to 

speed ;  as,  the  mare  is  a  good  ooer, 

igooSf)  a  town  of  Holland,  on  the  island  of  S.  Beve- 


land,  on  the  Scheldt,  10  m.  K.N.B.  from  Flushing.  It  has 
large  docks  for  shinhbullding,  and  an  active  trade  in  salt, 
hops,  and  fprain.    Pap.  6,600. 

Ckpfl^  n.    [Or.  gophos,  stupid.]    An  English  provinchU- 
'  m  for  a  dolt,  blockhead,  or  stupid  foolish  fellow. 
{Games.)    See  GoLF.        

Gorfer,  V.  a.    Same  as  OAtTTPn,  q.  «. 

Goff  And  HiMTOfr*  *re  two  naniea  thst  occur  sereral 
times  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  Ren.  x.  2,  Magog  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Japheth ;  in  Esek. 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  the  prophet  is  told  to  set  his  face 
"  againat  Gog,  the  land  of  Mngog,  the  chief  prince  of 
Meehech  and  Jubal,  and  prophesy  against  him ;"  and  in 
Rev.  XX.  8,  SaUn  is  represented  aa  going  forth  "  to  de- 
ceive the  nations,  which  are  In  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  Oog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  ba^ 
tie.**  Among  Chriatians,  the  terms  have  been  lued  u 
nearly  synonymous  with  Antichrist,  and  in  a  general 
sense  to  include  all  nations  hostile  to  Christianity. 
These  names  are  also  employed  to  designate  two  huge 
warlike  figures,  that  adorn  the  Guildhall  of  London. 
Many  fables  are  given  of  the  origin  of  these  worthies; 
but  nothing  with  certainty  is  known  regarding  them, 
farther  than  that  from  time  immemorial  thev  have  beta 
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lookeo  gpon  with  pride  by  the  people  of  London.  The 
old  ginntii,  which  were  of  wickerwork  and  paateboard, 
were  dentroyed  bj  the  great  Are  of  1600,  and  the  pren- 
ent  oiitM,  which  are  of  stone,  were  constructed  In  1708. 
Tlitty  are  toitrteen  feet  hiyh. 

OcertB,  Oi-x>RO  Hkitrik,  Baron  Vox,  an  eminent  Swed- 
ish BtHtetiniin,  B.  of  h  noble  family  in  Franconia.  He 
Joined  CliHrit«s  XII.  of  Sweden  at  Stralsund,  un  his  re- 
turn frum  Turl(ey,  and  by  his  activity  and  intelligence 
was  soon  placed  at  the  liead  uf  political  affairs.  But 
scarcely  had  Charles  fallen  befure  Frederickshall  (Dec. 
11th,  1718>,  when  O.  (then  foreign  minister)  fell  a  micH- 
flee  to  the  hHtre<l  ot  the  nobility,  and  of  tlie  snccesHor 
to  the  throne.  He  was  arrested,  Hnd  charged  with 
having  induced  the  Swedish  monarch  to  engage  in  ruin- 
ous enterprises,  and  of  having  mismanaged  the  finitucee 
intrusted  to  him  ;  no  time  for  repelling  the  accusations 
was  allowed;  and  on  Feb.  28,  1719,  O.  was  condemned 
and  beheaded,  without  a  hearinic. 

C}oeia-£ir,  or  QotbA,  a  Sweilish  river  risiiig  in  Lake 
Werner,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  bO  m.  entering  the  Cat- 
tegat  Near  its  source  are  the  falls  of  the  7\roUutUa, 
to  avoid  which  the  canal  of  same  name  was  cut. 

Ck»tbe,  or  CMiihe,  (gffUh,)  Jorawn  Woltoaxo  vox, 
the  greatest  modern  poet  of  Oermany,  and  the  regenera- 
tor of  German  literature,  was  b.  at  Frankfort-on-th&> 
Main,  in  1740.  His  father  was  a  counsellor  of  state, 
and  young  O.  was  reared  amid  all  the  elements  condur 
Give  to  a  taste  for,  and  cultivation  of  literature  and  the 
arts.  In  1704  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
and  4  years  afterwards  to  that  of  Strasburg.  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  The  study  of 
law,  however,  gained  less  upon  his  attention  than  that 
of  the  natural  sciences,  as  chemistry,  physiology,  Ac. 
In  1771.  after  taking  hii»  doctor's  degree,  O.  went  to  re- 
side at  Wetxlar.  Here,  in  1773,  he  produced  his  roman- 
tic drama  of  GSU  vcn  Berliehxngtn^  which  excited  great 
enthusiasm  in  the  German  literary  world.  Abont  this 
time  O.  conceived  a  passion  for  a  lady  who  was  already 
betrothed,  and  shortly  after  became  the  wi  fe  of  another ; 
which  incident,  together  with  the  suicide  of  a  student 
of  his  acquaintance — also  a  sufferer  from  misplaced 
affection  —  G,  fused  together  to  form  the  plot  of  a  novel, 
which,  in  1774,  he  brought  out  under  the  title  of  Dit 
Lfiden  deg  Jungen  Wert/$erC*Tbe  Sufferings  of  Toung 
Werther  ").  This  book,  in  its  sublimity  of  maudlin  sen- 
timentalism,  became  at  once  the  n(g:e.  In  1775  O.  was 
invited  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  his  court.  To  Weimar  he  accordingly  repaired, 
and  there  became  the  central  figure  and  ruling  deity 
(so  to  speak)  of  a  galaxy  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
notabilities  of  that  day,  counting  among  them  Wieland, 
Schiller.  Herder,  and  senckendorff.  G.  was  also,  by  the 
duke's  favor,  appointed  a  privy  councillor  of  legation, 
and  superintendent  of  the  theatre,  where  he  brought 
out  with  thorough  effect  the  splendid  chfft-iTauvrt  of 
Schiller,  in  addition  to  his  own  dramatic  works —  Get* 
vnn  BerlWiingtn^  IphigenU  auf  Tauris^  Fumtt,  TcuttOy 
Oavigo,  Stetta,  and  ^mml.  In  1786  he  visited  Italy, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  in  1792,  accompa- 
nied the  army  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  in  its  French  campiiign.  of  which  he  became 
the  lii«itoriographer.  Go  his  return,  G.  waa  appointed 
minister  of  state.  In  1795  appeared  the  first  part  of  bis 
WiViflm  MftifUr^  and  in  1797  Hermann  und  D^mthea,  a 
hexanietrical  pastoral  poem,  and  perhaps  the  finest  of 
his  minor  produ<-tions.  In  1805  the  first  portion  of  his 
great  masterpiece,  nitut^  was  ushered  to  the  world,  and 
elevated  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  literary  fame.    In 
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1807,  the  ciiar  Alexander  of  Russia  conferre<l  upon  G. 
the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Newski, — an  example  fol- 
lowed by  NHp«>leon  with  the  grand-cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  while  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Paris.  In  1809  ap- 
peared his  Winfilvrrwan(Uc?ui/len(**  Elective  Affinities  "). 
a  work  In  which  lie  advanced  certain  views  on  the  mari- 
tal relation  which  diitgustcd  the  moral  world.  The  year 
1818  beheld  the  second  part  of  his  WilhHm  Meigtrr  —  the 
Windt^-Jahre^  and  in  ISJJl,  the  second  part  of  Fatut, 
which,  while  cnntaining  many  ptisNages  of  striking 
thought,  grotesque  humor,  and  melodious  imagery,  ex- 
hibited a  whole  of  such  profound  mysticism  and  euig- 
maticjil  philosophy,  as  to  be  incomprehensible  even  to 
the  most  critical  understanding.  D.  at  Weimar,  March 
22, 1832.  G.  was  an  intellectual  giant,  and  '*  represents 
in  himself  alone,"  says  Madwme  de  StaSI,  '*  the  whole  of 
German  literature.    His  keen  and  profound  insight  into 


haman  life  and  diaraeter,  his  encyclopedic  knowledge, 
his  sublime  imagination,  his  exquisite  sensibility  and 
play  of  fancy,  and  his  consummate  style,  place  him  high 
in  the  constellation  of  literary  genius  that  appeared  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  17 th  and  beginning  oi  the  18th 
centuries.  His  niiKhty  influence  has  reached  all  spheres 
of  human  thouKht.  and  grows  stronger  with  time.  Ad- 
niimtion  of  this  great  poet  forms  a  sort  of  masonic  pass- 
word uniting  the  intellectual  elements  of  all  countries. 
The  subject  of  F^iut  is  the  worldly  aireer  of  man :  the 
aspiration,  tlie  resistance,  tiio  temptation,  the  sins,  the 
aui'uy,  the  destruction  —  all  mysteriousand  niournlul  — 
supplying  food  for  comment  and  controversy  —  tor  ad- 
miration as  for  blame,  to  generations  yet  to  come  "  W\l- 
htlm  Meitter^  G.'»  greatest  prose  effort,  has  been  well 
rendered  into  English  by  (Wlyle's  admirable  transla- 
tion. His  minor  pieces,  ballads,  songs,  and  elegies,  all 
paruke  of  the  profundity  of  his  philosophical  mind. 
Books  innumerable,  in  the  shape  of  recollections,  let- 
ters, con\eritations,  Ac.  have  been  written  about  Uiis 
niuMtur-mind  of  the  "Fatherland.**  Especially  note- 
worthy are  the  Ettay*  on  hU  life  and  works  by  Car-j 
lyle,  and  G.  H.  I^wes'  lAfe  of  GceUte.  A  literary  curios- 
ity was  published  in  1865,  in  the  form  of  a  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  /bust,  under  the  title  of  Ben  Abujfa^  by  a  Gei^ 
man  scboUr,  Dr.  Max  Letteris. 

Goptme,  JouAKi*  August  Ephraih,  a  German  naturalist, 
B.  at  Aschersleben,  in  1731.  lie  made  many  microscopic 
discoveries,  and  wrote  several  books  on  natural  history, 
among  which  are  Entomological  Memnirs  (4  vols.),  A 
Historjf  of  Jntestinal  ITomu,  and  an  European  /Viuna 
(9  vols.)  Ho  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Quedlinbnrg, 
and  D  in  1793. 

Clorile,  in  Nev)  Jeraey,  a  Tillage  of  Passaic  co.,  abt.  3  m. 
N.  of  Patterson. 

€k»fPfl  Falls,  in  New  Hampthire^  a  post-olBce  of  Hills- 
borough CO. 

Ch»fPfl  Mills,  in  New  Tork^  a  post-Till,  of  Stenben  co. 

CUkflRi'towia,  in  New  Hamptldre,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  on  the  Merrimao  Kiver, 
abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Concord. 

€k»flk'towii  Centre,  in  New  Hampghirtya,  village  of 
Hillsborough  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Concord. 

OOff'irllUivllley  in  Virginia^  a  P.  0.  of  Franklfn  co. 

Clonle,  igog'Q  v.  n.  f  Allied  to  jog,  joggle,  and  to  pro- 
vinciai  coggle,  to  be  shaky;  Gael,  gogshuile-aeh,  goggle- 
eyed.]  To  strain  or  roll  the  eyes. 

"  Wbicli  msde  bloi  hsnc  hU  bead  and  seowl. 
And  «lak  sud  gogffUukM  an  owl." •^Hudibrut, 

Goff'jirle,  a.  Having  full  eyes:  staring  with  rolling  eyes. 

— n    A  str  lined  it  affected  rolling  of  tlio  eye. 

—pL  Instruments  used  to  cure  squinting  or  the  distortion 
uf  the  eyes  wliich  occasion  it;  cylindrical  tubes,  in  which 
are  fixed  gla«<ses  for  defending  the  eyes  from  cold, dust,  Ac. 

OOir'ffl^9  a.   Prominent ;  staring,  as  the  eye. 

CUMp'i^le-cjred,  a.  Squint-eyed;  Imving  eyes  whk:h 
rt>n.  or  are  prominent  or  distortefl. 

OOir'miMPOlP  mils,  are  situate  abont  3  m.  N.  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  England.  On  their  extreme  summit  we  find 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp  with  a  triple 
intrenchment. 

Clo'^l,  Nikolat,  a  Rnssian  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  b.  probably  about  1810.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
novel  entitled  Dead  Souls  (which  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  his  countrymen,  and  was  translated 
into  English  with  the  title  of  Home-Life  in  Russia), 
of  a  comedy  entitle<l  The  Reviit"r,  and  two  collections 
of  short  tales  illustrative  of  rural  life  in  Little  Russia, 
his  native  country.  The  reputation  of  G.  was  seriously 
impaired  by  his  subsequent  writings.  He  spent  some 
years  abroad,  returned  to  Russia  in  1^4C,  and  n.  at 
Moscow,  1851. 

€k>ll«en'vllle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-ofllce  of  Arm- 
strong CO. 

€k»lill  war',  a  dist  of  India,  prov.  of  Gnserat,  tributary 
to  Great  Britain ;  Lat.  20^  60^  to  22°  N.,  Lon.  71^  12'  to 
72P  \V  E.  Dese.  Fertile,  and  producing  nearly  all  the 
grains  aad  fruits  of  India.    Bap.  271,000. 

Ctolanlnlia,  (gd-vd-nien'yd,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Rio-Grande<lo-Norte,  abt.  28  m.  S.  of  Natal ;  pop.  abt. 
1,500. 

Goll,  (EiOcIl,)  a  branch  of  Loch  Long,  in  Argyleshire, 
Scotland,  extending  N.  for  4  m.  to  Lochgoilhead. 

Go'lng^,  n.  Act  of  moving  in  any  manner. — Departure. 
'•  Thy  going  U  not  lonely."— JTilton. 

— Procedure;  way:  course  of  life;  behavior;  deportment; 
—  often  before  on ;  as,  there  's  pretty  goings  on. 
••  He  sectli  sU  hU  g9tng$."'~Job  xxzlv.  SI. 

— Course  of  providential  agency  or  government. 

"  They  bsvs  Men  tby  goingt.  O  Ood."— A.  IxvUI.  S4. 

— Pregnancy;  gestation. 

Goitre,  (jfoy'tr,)  n.  [Fr.  a<Are,  probably  a  corruption 
of  Lat.  guUur,  the  throat.]  (Med.)  A  preternatural  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland,  occasioning  a  swelling 
of  the  throat,  which  frequently  attains  a  very  large 
size.  It  is  also  termed  bronchoceU  and  Derbyshire  neac, 
on  account  of  its  prevalence  in  this  co.  of  England.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Tyrol,  that  it  is  chiefiy  to 
be  met  with.  It  is  also  common  in  certain  regions  of 
the  Andes  and  Himalayas.  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  cretinism.  (7.  r.)  Little  is  yet  known  of  the  nature 
or  cause  of  this  disease.  It  is  endemic,  or  common  to 
certain  regions;  but  from  what  peculiarity  of  these 
regions  it  is  owing,  it  is  very  uncertain,  though  many 
are  inclinetl  to  attribute  it  to  a  calcareous  impregnation 
of  the  water.  It  also  occurs  hev*editarily,  independent 
of  endemic  influence.  It  is  much  more  common  among 
females  than  males,  and  usnally  occurs  about  the  age 
of  puberty.    It  is  not  uf  an  inflammatory  or  malignant 


character,  is  free  from  pain,  and  generally  of  the  QstsiB 
color  of  the  skin.  At  first  the  tumor  Im  soft  and  elastic 
but  as  it  increases  in  size  it  becomes  bard  and  firm.  Its 
size  often  becomes  so  great  as  not  only  to  be  a  serioes 
inconvenience,  but  even  to  impede  respiration  and  ob- 
struct the  voice.  The  great  remedy  for  tliis  disease  is 
iodine,  either  administered  internally  In  small  doses  for 
a  long  time,  or  applied  externally,  either  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment  or  of  the  tincture  |«unted  ovir  it  erery 
night.  Generally,  if  not  of  long  standing,  the  sveUiof 
will  in  this  way  be  removed. 

Gol'tred,  €k»l'tered,  a.  Affected  with  goitre. 

Ch»rtrous,a.  l¥r.  goUreux.]  PerUining  to  or  affected 
with  goitre. 

€U»Jani,  a  prov.  of  Abysainia,  Iving  &  of  I^ke  Dembea; 
Ijit.  10°  to  11°  N.,  Lon.  370  to  38°  E.  tiur/aot,  in  many 
portions  mountainous ;  it  is  yet  in  others  diversified  by 
hill  and  dale,  affording  good  pastures,  which  are  weU 
watered  by  the  various  aflluents  of  the  Abai  River, 
/tw.  71,000. 

€U»la,n.  [It.,  throat,  flute,  moulding.]  {Arch.)  Ssms 
as  Ct.via,  q.  v. 

Go'landflvllle,  or  €k»laiMTlll«,  in  Virgima,  a 
village  of  Caroline  co. 

Goleon'da,  a  fortress  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  Bin- 
dostan,  situated  7  m.  N.W.  of  his  capital,  Hyderabad; 
Lat.  170  22^  N.,  Lon.  780  25^  S.  In  its  Immediate  netgfa- 
borhood  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  once  the  m^ro- 
polis  of  the  kingdom  of  Golconda.  and  the  yet  solid 
mausolea  of  its  former  sovereigns,  which  form  a  vast 
punp  of  dome-crowned  structures  of  gray  granite,  each 
having  its  own  mosque,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  its 
own  elevated  terrace,  (Fig.  248.)  G.  is  proverbially 
famous  for  its  diamonds ;  bnt  in  truth  they  sre  merely 
cut  and  polished  here,  being  generally  found  at  pMleall, 
near  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Nizam's  domiuions. 

€k»lCOii'dR»  in  JUinoii,  a  post-village,  cap.  o£  Pope  co., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  77  miles  above  Caiiv,  III.  Fi>p.  (1897 ) 
about  1,350.  ^ 

Gold,  n.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  Fris.  gold  ;  Dnt  goud ;  Bantah 
atdd,  from  A .  8.  qtUw,  yellow.  Root  Ar.  gla,  to  be  clear, 
bright,  to  shine.]  {Min.)  This  metal  has  been  known 
from  the  remotest  times.  It  Is  the  Sol,  or  sun,  of  the 
alchemista,  who  represented  it  by  the  circle  Q^  the  em- 
blem of  perfection.  It  occurs  In  nature  in  a  metallk: 
state,  alloyed  with  silver  in  all  proportions  up  to  38  pec 
cent.,  and  containing  also  traces  of  copper,  iron,  palla- 
dium, and  rhodium.  It  is  sometimes  found  crystallized, 
the  primary  form  being  the  cube  without  cleavage;  also 
in  grains,  thin  scales  or  laminse,  aiid  masses  popularly 
called  nuggets.  The  color  of  native  G.  is  yellow  of  vari- 
ous shades,  sometimes  inclined  to  silver-white.  acconUng 
to  the  amount  of  silver  present.  It  is  very  ductile  and 
malleable ;  its  sp.  er.  varies  with  the  alloy  Uoxa  12-19-5. 
Pliny  states  that  when  the  proportion  of  silver  In  the  G. 
is  4  it  Is  called  else^nm.  This  Is  the  Greek  word  for 
smber,  and  the  alloy  may  have  been  so  called  from  its 
pale-yellow  color.  PaUadium  G.,  called  also  porpezite, 
from  Porpex  in  Braxil,  contains  from  6  to  10  per  cent, 
of  palladium,  and  some  silver.  Rhodium  G.  contsias 
from  34-13  per  cent,  of  rhodium.  Iridium  is  also  found 
in  connection  with  O.  The  G.  of  California  yields  on  an 
average  880-thousandths  of  the  pure  metal ;  that  of 
Australia  925-thousandUis.  Iron  and  copper  pyrites  sre, 
by  inexperienced  persons,  often  mtetaken  for  G.  Pyrites, 
when  pounded,are  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  when  heated 
strongly,  give  off  sulphur,  while  G.  may  be  cut  in  slioei 
and  flattened  under  the  hammer,  and  will  melt  without 
any  odor  of  sulphur.  The  pyrites  may,  however,  coo* 
tain  some  G. ;  in  which  case  they  should'  be  roasted,  pow- 
dered, and  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  with  the  aid  of  neat 
The  solution  should  be  carefully  neutralized  with  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Altered,  and  a  solution  of  protosniphats 
of  iron  added  as  long  as  there  is  a  precipitate.  The  (»«• 
cipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  re- 
nudning  insoluble  matter  is  the  gold.  Sotles  of  mica 
colored  with  oxide  of  iron  are  also  sometimes  mistaken 
for  gold.  O.  is  found  with  comparatively  small  excep- 
tions in  the  veins  of  quartz  that  intersect  meumorphic 
rocks.  It  is  always  very  irregularly  distributed,  never 
in  continuous  pure  bands  of  metal  like  many  metallic 
ores.  It  occurs  in  the  quartz  in  strings,  scales,  plates, 
and  In  masses  which  are  sometimes  an  agglomeratioB 
of  crystals.  The  scales  are  often  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  quartz  that  appears  to  contain  no  gold  often 
yields  a  considerable  percentage  to  the  assayer.  WhOs 
the  native  place  of  gold  seems  to  be  in  the  quarts  rock, 
the  G.  of  the  world  is  mostly  gathered,  not  directly  fitan 
it,  but  from  the  gravel  or  sands  of  rivera  or  valleys,  or 
the  slopes  of  hills  or  mountains  whose  rocks  oootoin 
auriferous  veins.  Such  deposits  are  often  oiled  olUaiel 
washings,  and  in  Gedifornia,  placer  diggings,  and  hart 
been  derived  from  the  disintegration  or  wearing  down 
of  the  rocks  containing  O.  The  G.  of  these  alluvial  de- 
posits is  usually  in  flattened  scales,  or  grains  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  the  size  depending  partly  on  tb« 
original  condition  in  the  rock, and  partly  on  the  distance 
it  has  been  transported.  The  coarser  particles  and  nag- 
gets,  requiring  rapid  currents  to  transport  them,  sre 
dropped  first,  and  are  generally  found  in  cavities  in  tbe 
rocky  slopes  or  bottoms  of  valleys,  or  a  place  where  the 
watera  may  have  eddied.  These  receptacles  are  called 
pockets.  The  finer  particles  are  carried  (arther— some- 
times scores  of  miles  away.  In  1865  a  nngget  was  found 
in  California  weighing  201  ozs.  In  the  museum  of  min 
ing  engineen  at  St.  Peterabui^  is  a  mass  weighing  M 
lbs.  Troy,  fW>m  the  valley  of  Taschku  Tkrgauka.  Tbe 
Blanch  Barkley  nugget  from  AustralU  weiehed  146  Ibs^ 
and  one  fkt>m  Ballamt,  Australia,  welgheil  184  lbs.  8  oca, 
and  yielded  $41,882.62  worth  of  gold.  O.  fs  widely  di» 
tributed  oTer  the  glob^  bat  there  are  no  means  of  iH^ 
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fog  with  abaolute  ezactneas  the  product  of  the  worid  for 
mnj  ffiren  jmr.  lo  1896  it  wm  about  $206,850,100.  In 
the  U.  S^  Caltrornia  baa  yielded  two-thirde  of  the  gold 
of  the  country,  the  remainder  coming  chiefly  from 
C4)lorado,  MunUua,  Idaho,  Kerada,  and  South  Dalcota. 
In  the  Eaat,  N.  and  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  yielded 
wme  gold.  In  Alaeka,  whoee  gold  yield  hitherto  lia« 
been  comparatirely  amall,  placer  gold  hae  been  found 
along  the  Yakon  rirer,  where  mining  ia  now  being 
actiTely  panned.  The  great  gold  flelds  are  in  Siberia, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  The  African  mines  are 
principally  rituatcd  fn  the  South  African  Republic,  the 
goM  being  fonnd  io  an  outcropping  bed  of  ct^uglomerate 
wbichuuderlieea  wide  area  of  country,  and  is  rich  in  the 
preciou*  metal.  In  1894  the  African  mines  gave  a  vield 
eitioiated  at  $40,271,000;  the  Australian,  l41,7G()',800 ; 
the  VA^  $39,fiOO,(Nio ;  the  RuMian,  924,133,400 ;  and  other 
ouQDtriea  in  much  sniailer  proportion.  The  U.  8.  yield 
io  1895  was  $46,830,200.    See  Skgtion  IL 

(MdoL  and  Chrm.)  Pare  G.  may  be  obtained  by  solu- 
tion in  nitro-hydruchloric  acid  (cuiua  regia).  The  solu- 
tion is  dilated  and  filtered,  and  eraporated  almost  to  dry- 
ness, to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  The  remaining  salt  is 
tlien  boiled  with  a  solutioa  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
precipitates  the  &.  as  a  dark  bluish-purple  powder,  which 
is  subsequently  washed  with  water  and  hydrochloric 
add.  It  has  a  reddish-yellow  color,  but  when  ninch  ex- 
tended transmits  a  green  light.  When  pure  it  is  nearly 
ss  soft  as  lead,  and  ia  the  most  malleable  and  ductile  of 
all  the  metals,  bot  inferior  to  many  in  its  tenacity.  (See 
Oou»-BaATDio  and  Oou>-laob.)  Iu  symbol  is  Au,  from 
iu  Latin  name  Aurum^  equivalent  197,  and  sp.  gr.  19-5. 
Its  fosing-point  is  about  201tiP.  It  is  not  affected  by  air 
or  water  at  any  temperature.  It  does  not  combine  di- 
rectly with  any  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  except 
chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  phosphorus.  The  ordi- 
nary adds  do  not  attack  it,  but  it  is  readily  dissolved  by 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  active 
sfsnt  being  the  liberated  chlorine.  Selenic  acid  acts 
upon  it  by  oxidation,  the  acid  itself  being  converted  into 
selenioos  acid.  Oold  forms  two  oxides.  The  pmtoxkU 
(form.  AuO.)  fbrms  a  dark  precipitate  when  protochlo- 
rlde  of  gold  is  decomposed  by  potash.  It  forms  a  com- 
pound with  hydrosulphite  of  soda,  much  used  in  photog- 
^^>by  under  the  name  of  te<  (for.  It  forms  also  a  stan- 
oatu  of  goUl  and  tin  used  to  impart  a  pnrple-red  color  to 
ftasR  Hud  porcelain  under  the  name  of  purpU  of  Oastiut. 
The  Teroxuie  of  Gold  {farn^  AuOj)  is  prepared  firom  the 
solation  of  gold  in  aotia  rtgia  by  boiling  with  an  excess 
of  potash,  deooinposing  the  aurate  of  potash  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  purifying  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and 
precipitating  by  water.  It  forms  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  decompoeed  by  exposure  to  the  light  or  a  tem- 
perature of  500''.  Fulminating  O.  is  obtained  as  a  buff 
precipitate  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ter- 
chloride  of  G.  It  explodes  violently  when  gently  heated. 
With  chlorine  G.  forms  two  salts,  —  the  protoehlorkU^ 
AnCl,  formed  as  a  pale-yellow  substance,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  when  the  terchloriile  is  heated  to  S50^; 
and  the  Urchloride,  AuGlp,  made  by  dissolving  gold  in 
afiM  rtgia.  The  terchloride  is  very  soluble  iu  water  ami 
alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  or  orange  solution,  according 
to  its  strength.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  stains  the 
skin  yellow.  Ether  dissolves  it  readily,  even  abstmct- 
iag  itfh>m  its  aqneuos  solution.  The  ethereal  solution 
is  the  aurum  portabile  of  the  alchemists.  The  solution 
of  terchloride  of  G.  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  as  it 
is  ttMily  reduced  by  the  feeblest  deoxidixing  agenU.  The 
facility  with  which  it  deposits  meUllic  G.,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  deposited  metal  to  atmospheric  action,  ren- 
der it  of  great  use  in  photography.  It  is  used  occasion- 
ally in  medicine.  It  forms  distinct  double  salts  with  a 
number  of  metallic  chlorides,  which  tire  mostly  yellow 
when  in  cryvuls,  and  red  when  deprived  of  water.  The 
auro-chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  much  used 
in  phutography.  By  adding  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  po- 
taasinm  to  a  weak  solution  or  terchloride  of  (?.,  we  ob- 
tain the  protocjfonide  of  G.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  pow- 
der, soluble  iu  an  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  form- 
ing the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  which  is 
largely  used  for  gilding  by  the  electrotype  process.  The 
other  compounds  of  G.  are  of  slight  importance.  When 
the  metal  is  disseminated  through  quarts,  pyrites,  or 
wdHH-e,  the  ore  is  piilverixed  Hnd  washed  with  a  stream 
of  water,  which  carries  away  the  lighter  portions  of 
Mod,  leaving  the  gold  behind.  The  fine  particles  are 
unalgamated  with  mercury,  and  by  that  means  retained 
»nd  separated  from  the  powdered  rock,  and  the  mercury 
n  then  distilled  off.  It  is  further  refined  by  being  finely 
granuUted  and  lK>iled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
natil  every  other  constituent  is  dissolved  ont.  Perfectly 
pure  gold  is  denominated  gold  of  24  oirats.  or  fine  gold. 
Gold  containing  2  parts  of  nllov  in  24  Im  said  to  be  22 
owats  flue.  Perfectly  pure  gold  is  too  nofl  for  use  as 
««ns,  vessels,  ornamenU,  4c  ,  snd  is  therefore  alloye*! 
With  copper  and  silver.  By  Inking  alloyed  it  loses  much 
or  Its  ductility  and  malluabillty.  but  irains  In  hardnoM 
»M  fusibility.  For  coins,  the  sUmdard  G.  of  the  Unite.I 
States  consists  of  900  parts  of  gold  to  100  of  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  copper.  The  Knglisli  sUndard  gold  contains  [ 
^  of  alloy,  now  of  copper.  Jewelry  is  generally  made  i 
of  18  carat  gold.  For  methods  of  applying  G.  to  glasn. ' 
purrelAin,  Ac,  see  tilLDiNO.  G.  alloj-s  are  asMiyed  iu  2 
^»)»»— by  rubbing  the  article  on  a  touchstone  so  n*  !••■ 
™e  »  meUllic  Htreuk,  which  is  toucbe<l  with  nitric 
•ad,  and  the  effect  is  compared  with  th«t  of »  siniilHr 
•treak  made  by  an  nlloy  of  known  composition.  A  n  ex- 
pwi^-nced  operator  will  iu  this  way  estinmtu  the  amount 
ef  slluy  in  any  mixture  correctly  within  1  per  ct  When 
irsat  exactness  Is  required,  the  process  of  cupellxtion  is' 


resorted  to.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  the  alloy  to  be 
assayed  is  made  of  3  or  4  parts  of  silver  and  the  same  of 
lead.  It  is  then  f^sed  upon  a  bone-ash  cupel.  The  lead 
carries  down  all  the  impurities  but  the  silver  into  the 
cupel,  leaviug  the  G.  alloyed  with  3  or  4  times  its  weight 
of  silver.  It  is  then  beaten  out  and  immersed  in  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  silver,  leaving  the  G.  pure. 
The  amount  of  silver  used  must  be  at  least  3  times  that 
of  G.,  otherwise  the  silver  diffused  through  the  G.  would 
be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  first  of 
these  operations,  where  tlie  G.  is  alloyed  with  the  silver, 
is  called  quartation ;  and  the  separation  of  the  metals 
by  nitric  acid  is  termed  parting.  Sponge  gold,  for  den- 
tists' use,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  G.,  from  free  copper, 
in  aqtM  regiu,  and  precipitating  by  a  strong  solution  of 
oxalic  Hcid.  When  the  c;.  is  all  precipitated,  the  liquid 
uiuift  be  decanted  off  carefully  without  disturbing  the 
G.  in  the  bottom.  It  is  then  washed  with  boiling  water 
by  filling  the  vessel  several  times  and  decanting  until  it 
is  free  from  oxalic  acid.  The  G.  is  now  removed  on  to 
blotting-p«per  and  cently  pressed  into  the  form  of  the 
desired  cake,  but  thicker.  On  beating  this  for  a  short 
time,  somewhat  below  h  red  heat,  it  shrinks  and  becomes 
coherent.— See  GiLbixa,  Gouhbkatino,  Pxko.  Mrals. 
Gold  Amal'irain,  n.    (3fia.)    A  native  amalgam  of 

Sid  from  the  platinum  of  Columbia  and  from  Msjipoea, 
1.  It  is  in  small  white  grains,  easily  crumbling,  also 
in  whitish  4-sided  prisms.  Comp.  of  a  Columbian  speci- 
men, mercury  57-40,  gold  38*39,  silver  5^i. 

€U»ld  Beach,  in  Oregon,  a  post-vilUge,  capital  of 
Gurry  oo.,  on  the  Pacific  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  Rogue 
river.    Pop.  (1897)  about  300. 

€U»ld'*l»eater»  n.  One  wuu  beats  gold  into  thin  leaves 
for  gilding,  Ac. 

Oold'-beater*s-skin,  n.  (Mani^f.)  The  intfstmum 
rectum  of  an  ox,  which  gold-beaters  lay  between  the 
leaves  of  their  metal  while  they  beat  it,  whereby  the 
membrane  Is  reduced  thin.  —  See  OoLi>-BXAii.\a. 

€U»ld-beat'inff,  n.  (ArU.)  The  process  by  which  gold 
is  extendetl  to  tnin  leaves  used  for  gilding.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  apply  machinery  to  G.  B.,  but  tliough 
very  ingenious,  their  application  is  very  limited ;  most 
of  the  gold-leaf  is  still  beaten  by  hand,  as  follows :  The 
gold  is  flnt  cast  into  oblong  ingots  about  ^ths  ef  an 
inch  wide,  and  weighing  two  ounces.  The  ingot  is  flat- 
tened out  into  a  ribbon  of  about  jA^fth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  by  passing  it  between  polished  steel  rollers. 
This  is  airoealed  or  softened  by  heat,  and  then  cut  into 
pieces  of  one  inch  square ;  150  of  these  are  placed  bo- 
tween  leaves  of  vellum,  each  piece  of  gold  in  the  centre 
of  a  square  vellum  leaf,  another  placed  above,  and  so  on 
till  the  pile  of  150  is  formed.  Tliis  pile  is  enclosed  in  a 
double  parchment  case,  and  beaten  with  a  10-pound 
hammer.  The  elasticity  of  the  packet  considerably 
lightens  the  labor  of  l»eating,  by  cansing  the  hammer 
to  rebound  with  each  blow.  The  beating  is  continued 
until  the  inch-pieces  are  spread  out  to  four-inch  squares ; 
they  are  then  taken  out,  and  cut  into  four  pieces,  ami 
squares  thus  produced  are  now  placed  lietween  giMd' 
heaths  skin  instead  of  vellum,  made  into  piles,  and  en- 
closed in  a  parchment  case,  and  beaten  as  before,  but 
with  a  lighter  hammer.  Another  qujtrtering  and  beating 
produces  2,400  leaves,  having  an  area  of  about  190  times 
that  of  the  ribbon,  or  a  thickness  of  about  j^nfiinr^ 
of  an  inch.  An  ounce  of  gold  is  thus  extended  to  a 
surface  of  about  100  square  net,  A  still  greater  degree 
of  thinness  nniy  bo  obteined,  but  not  proflublv.  After 
the  last  beating,  the  leiivea  are  Uken  up  with  wood 
pincers,  placed  on  a  cushion,  blown  out  flat,  and  their 
ragged  edgen  cut  away,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to 
squares  of  3>^  iuches.  25  of  these  are  placed  between 
the  leaves  of  n  paper  book,  previously  rubbed  with  red 
chalk,  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  gold,  and  are  sold  in 
this  form. 

Chlld'beiv*  »  city  of  PrussUn  Sileaia,  12  m.  S.W.  of 
Liegnitx.     Manuf.  Cloths,  flannels,  woollen  socks,  and 

S loves.  }\tp.  7,500.  —  Another  G.  in  Mecklenburg- 
chwerin,  on  a  lake  of  same  name,  is  only  remarkable 
for  its  baths,  which  are  of  high  repute. 

CH»ld'-bound,  a.    £ncompsuMed  with  gold. 

CN»ld'-clotll,  n.  aoth  interwoven  with  threads  of 
gold-wire. 

Oold'-coast.    See  OuiXBA. 

Ch»ld'-«up,Ch»ldeii-cup,n.  (Bof.)8eeIU!n7Nci7LU8. 

CN»ld'-duMC,  n.    Oold  iu  very  fine  or  minute  particles. 

CHlld'en,  a.  [A.  S.  golden,  gyldm. ]  Bfado or  consisting 
of  cold.  —  Bright;  shining;  splendid;  of  a  gold  color; 
as,  the  golden  Mun,  ngtJden  harvest.  —  Excellent;  valu- 
able; happy:  pure;  innocent;  as,  the  golden  ago. — 
Preeminently  favorable  or  auspicious;  as,  to  win  golden 
opinionN. 

Gold 'en,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary,  abt.  4  m. 
W.  of  Casho. . 

Chlld'en  Age»  (Myth.)  That  time  when,  according  to 
the  tradltiouH  of  most  peoples  and  religions,  the  earth 
was  the  common  property  of  man,  and  produced  spon- 
taneously nil  things  necessary  for  an  enjoyable  existence. 
TheOrtH'ks  and  Romans  placet!  this  golden  age  under  the 
rule  of  Hiiturn :  and  many  of  their  poets— as.  for  example, 
Hesiodjn  his  frr>rA-« and Dayir,  Aratns,  Ovid,  and  above, 
all  Virgil,  in  the  first  liook  of  the  (ienrgics — have 
turneil  this  poetic  materiel  to  Hdniimble  account,  and 
defined  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  world,  aM  the  silver, 
the  brass,  and  the  iron  aires,  holding  out  nt  the  same 
time  the  condolatory  hope  that  the  pristine  state  of 
thintrs  will  one  day  return. 

Oold'en  Brld|re,  In  yew  I'nrk,  a  post-villiige  of  Weet- 
ch»*ter  CO..  abt.  120  f:i.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Oold'en  Bridire.  a  village  of  Ireland,  nbt.  2  m.  W.8. 
W.  of  Dublin ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 


Gold'en-BoVfti.  (Zogl.)  The  seven-spotted  lady-bird, 
CbodneUa  a^ptempunctata,  a  small  and  pretty  insect  of 
the  senns  Coccinilla,  q.  v. 

Oolaren  Cmlt.  {Script.)  It  was  cast  by  Aaron  fh>m  the 
ear-rinsa  of  the  people,  while  the  Israelites  were  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  and  Moses  was  absent  on 
the  Mount  Ages  after,  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  set 
up  two  Idols  in  the  form  of  a  calf,  the  one  in  Dan  and 


/^.  1173.  — IGTPTIAN  CALP-IDOL. 

the  other  in  Bethel.  This  almost  Incomprehensibla 
degradation  of  human  reason  was,  more  particularly 
in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  debasing 
influences  which  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelite* 
during  their  si^oum  in  Egypt  where,  amid  the  dally 
practice  of  the  most  degrading  and  revolting  religious 
ceremonies,  they  were  accustomed  to  see  the  image  of  a 
sacred  calf,  surrounded  by  other  symbols,  carried  in 
solemn  pomp  at  the  head  of  marching  armies ;  such  as 
may  be  still  seen  depicted  (Fig.  1173)  in  the  processions 
of  Rameses  the  Great  or  Sesostris. 
€U»ld'en  City  (now  Golden),  in  Cblorodo,  a  city,  cap. 
of  Jefferson  co.,  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
on  Clear  creek,  about  16  m.  W.  of  Denver.  Its  rapid 
growth  was  mainly  owing  to  the  rich  gold  mines  in  the 
vicinity.  A  United  States  Land  Ofllce  waa  here  located. 
Pop.  (1890)  2,383. 
GoM'en  Comers,  In  Ohio,  a  post-offlce  of  Wayne  ca 
Oold'en  Ea|rle,n.  (ZoCl.)  A  N.  American  bird,caUed 
also  Ring-tailed  Eagle.  Aquila  cttnadentit.  sub-fiunily 
Aqtttiinm.  It  is  32  to  40  inches  long,  and  the  wing  35. 
The  head  and  neck  behind  are  light-brownish  fulvous, 
the  tail  at  base  white,  terminal  portion  glossy  black, 
and  all  other  parts  purplish-brown.  It  has  great  power 
of  flight,  but  not  the  speed  of  many  of  the  falcons  and 
hawks,  and  does  not  so  readily  pursue  and  captnre  birds 
upon  Uie  vHng;  but  its  keen  sight  enables  it  to  spy  an 
object  of  prey  at  a  great  distance,  and  with  meteor-like 
swiftness  and  unerring  aim  it  fklls  upon  its  victim.  At 
times  it  soars  to  great  heights,  moving  slowly  and  mi^et- 
tically  in  broad  circles.    The  nest  of  the  G.  E.  is  placed 


Pig.  1174.  —  NI8T  OF  THE  OOLDBN  KAOLK. 

upon  a  shelf  of  a  rugged  and  generally  inaccessible  pre- 
cipice. It  Is  flat  and  very  large,  and  consists  of  dry 
sticks.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  through,  and  dull 
white  with  undefined  patches  of  brown.  The  G.  E. 
preys  upon  fawns,  hares,  wild  turkeys,  and  other  large 
birds.  It  does  not  nttain  its  full  beauty  of  plumage  till 
the  fourth  year.  The  so-called  Ring-tailed  Eagle  la  the 
golden  eagle  before  it  has  reached  maturity.  The 
European  G.  Eagle  is  so  nearly  like  the  American  one, 
that  there  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  the  sam* 

Children  Fleeee,  n.  (Midh.)  See  Jason. 
(Her.)   See  Flrccb  (Ordbr  of  theCJolden.) 

<aold'en  Fly,  n.  (ZoSl.)  See  Muscin*. 

Child'en  Gate.    See  Caufoiinia. 

Golden  Gate,  in  Oaltfomiay  a  post-town  of  Alameda 
CO.     Pop.  (1890)  788. 

Golden  Grove,  in  South  CaroHnOy  a  vilUge  of  Green- 
ville «». 

Gold'en  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  post-offlce  of  Dorches- 
ter CO. 

Golden  Hill,  in  Pnmeylcania,  a  pos^offlce  ef  W>o- 
mlufz  CO. 

Goid'en  I«ake,  in  TFiseoasia,  a  post-offlce  of  Wau* 
kesba  co. 
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Ckild'en  I^e^ffend,  (The.)  [Lat  Auna  Leomda.] 
( Lit^  A  work  written  abuut  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent, 
bj  James  de  Yoragine,  u  Dominican  monk,  who  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Oenoa. 
^e  book  itself  conHists  of  177  sections,  each  of  which  is 
devoted  to  sora«  particular  saint,  or  festiral,  following 
the  order  of  the  Ruitian  calendar. — The  O.  L.  is  also 
the  title  of  one  of  the  best  elTusions  of  our  great  poet 
Longfellow. 

€U»ld'eii  I^aiifr'wort,  n.  (Bot.)    See  HiiRAavii. 

Oold'en-maid'en-lialr,  n.  (Botj  See  PoLrraioHUM. 

€U»ld'en  IVam'ber,  n.  ( Chnm.)  The  number  of  any 
giTen  year  in  the  Metonic  cycle,  9.  v.,  and  consequently 
ranging  fYt>m  1  to  19.  The  name  is  derived  fh>m  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  each  year  was  by  law  engrared 
in  golden  letters  on  a  marble  pillar.  It  is  reckoned 
from  the  year  1,  b.  c,  as  in  that  year  the  new  moon  fell 
on  Jan.  1,  and  as,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Meton, 
the  new  moon  falls  every  19th  year  on  the  same  day, 
we  deduce  the  golden  number  by  the  following  rule :  — 
Add  1  to  the  number  ofymrt,  and  divide  by  19,  the  quo- 
tient gives  the  number  of  eydea^  and  the  remainder  it  the 
golden  number  fnr  Uiot  year.  In  the  caunfthe  last  year 
of  the  eydeSf  tftere  is  no  remainder,  and  19  is  the  goldm 
nunU>er.  The  O.  N.  is  used  for  determining  the  Epact, 
and  the  time  for  holding  Easter. 

Ck>ld'eil  Pond,  in  Kentucky,  a  poft-offlce  of  Trigg  00. 

CHlld'enridce,  in  Maine,  a  post-ofBce  of  Aroostook  co. 

Oold'en  Robin,  N.  {Omith.)  The  BaltimobsOki- 
OLB  (q.  v.). 

€U»ld'en-rod,  n.    {Bol.)    See  Soudaoos. 

Oold'en  Rule,  n.  The  rule  of  practice  of  doing  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  we  would  have  them  act  toward  our- 
selves.   See  Luke  vL  31. 

(Areh.)    The  rule  of  proportion,  or  rule  of  three; — 
so  called  for  the  universality  of  its  application. 

€i(old'en  Nam'phire,  n.    {BoL)    See  Inula. 

Ck>ld'en  Nprlnar,  in  Fa.,  a  pos^vill.  of  Buchanan  co. 

€U»ld'en  Tnis'Cle,  n.    (Bof.)    See  Scolymus. 

Oold'*fleld,  n.  District  or  region  where  gold  is  found. 

€U»ld' field,  in  Iowa,  a  puet-village  of  Wright  co.,  about 
20  m.  N.E.  of  Fort  Dodge. 


Oold'llneh,  n.  (ZoSL)  The  OuiMlCffeZeipiaiu,  a  species 
of  bird  of  the  fisunily  FringilUdse,  and  the  gayest  In  ap- 
pearance of  all  birds  of  temperate  Europe.    Its  length 


Fig.  1176.  —  ooLDFiKCii. 
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fh>m  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  bill  is  about  five  and  a  half 
inches,  and  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  wings  is  nine 
inches.  The  bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black ;  the  fore- 
head and  throat  scarlet,  the  head  black,  the  back  brown, 
and  rump  a  pale  brown,  the  belly  white,  and  a  beantifh! 

Sellow  stripe  runs  across  the  wings,  which  are  principally 
lack,   with    white    edges. 
Altogether  it  is  the  hand-  ~ 

Bomest  N.  European  bird, 
and  as  its  song  is  very  sweet, 
the  goldfinch  is  a  universal 
favorite  It  feeds  on  the  seeds 
of  various  plants,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  thistle.  It 
is  found  throughout  Europe. 
Buffon  says  of  it,  *' that 
beauty  of  plumage,  melody 
of  song,  and  sagnclty  of  dis- 
position, are  idl  united  in 
the  goldfinch,*'  and  If  It  were 
not  a  native  bird,  it  would  be 
much  higher  prised  than  It 
is.  Being  of  very  lively 
habits,  the  goldfinch  can  be  easily  trained  both  to  imi- 
tate other  birds,  and  thus  l>e  of  use  as  decoy,  and  to  per- 
form all  manner  of  funny  tricks  for  the  diversion  of  its 
master.  The  black-headed  goldfinch,  0.  mageUanica, 
of  S.  America,  and  accidental  in  the  U.  States,  baa  the 
bead  black  all  round. 

Gold'-Hsii,  n.  (ZodZ.)    See  GrPRXMn>.B. 

Ctold  Fl»t,  in  Caiifomia,  a  village  of  Nevada  co. 

Oold'-foii,  n.    Gold  beaten  out  into  thin  sheets.    See 

GOLO-BRATINO. 

Cklld  2Iili,in  Calif omia,%  mining  village  of  El  Dorado 
CO.,  shout  lUUm.  K.E.  of  San  Frandsco. 

— A  mining  village  of  Placer  co.,  about  7  m.  W.  of  Auburn. 

Gold  Hill,  in  North  Oaroliua,  a  pos^village  of  Rowan 
00.    Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Gold  Hill,  in  Necada^  a  former  poet-town  of  Storey  00.; 
in  1880  annexed  to  Virginia  City,  of  which  it  forms  two 
wards,  having  a  population  (189())  of  2,078. 

Gold  lACe,  n.  {Arts.)  A  beantiftil  ornamental  fsbrtc, 
produced  by  applying  a  thin  coating  of  gold  to  threads 
of  silk.  In  tlie  original  method,  a  stilT  thread  was  pro- 
duced, long  u«ed  for  making  cloth  of  gold,  Ac;  but 
manufkcturen  hnvu  been  enabled  to  apply  gold  to  flex- 
ible thread  by  ineans  of  recent  inventions.  The  first 
{irocess  is  sometimes  called  fibre-plating,  and  has  been 
ong  known  to  Eastern  and  European  nations.  The 
mode  of  making  gold  lace  in  its  commencement  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  adopted  by  the  Hindoos.  A  bar  of  silver  is 
roughened  and  coated  with  a  film  of  gold ;  the  rod  is 
then  drawn  out  into  a  vrire,  and  finally  twisted  round 
orange-colored  silk  thread.  For  the  finer  kinds  of  wire 
thus  made,  perforated  rubies  are  uiied  as  dies,  and  an 
ounce  of  metal  can  be  brought  to  the  astonishing  length 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  A  piece  of  this  wire  12  inohee 
long,  and  finer  than  a  human  hair,  will  sustain  a  weight 
of  12  ouncm.  The  process  of  coating  fiexible  threads 
with  gold  film  is  called  fibre-gilding.  Chemists  and 
manufacturers  have  long  tried  to  overcome  the  many 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  fibre-gilding, 
and  sJl  the  cheniicHl  and  metallurgical  processes  have 
been  successively  tried ;  but  although  it  wss  found  easy 
to  attach  the  gold  to  the  thread,  yet  the  whole  was  too 
long  in  drying,  and  had  too  soft  a  foundation,  to  admit 


of  burnishing.  The  brilliancy  of  gold  lace  produced  by 
fibre-plating  has  never  been  surpassed  or  even  imitated 
by  any  of  the  processes  invented.  Among  the  principal 
methods  In  use  are  the  chemical  proceseeM  of  Mr.  Albert 
Uock  and  Mr.  Green,  and  that  of  Dr.  KroningofStulberg. 
Electro-metallurgy  has  not  been  rendered  directly  ap- 
plicable :  but  by  M.  Barot's  method,  the  material  to  be 
gilt  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  uf  silver  and 
ammonia.  After  remaining  two  hours,  and  dried.  It  is 
exposed  to  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  gas.  A  silvered 
surface  is  thus  produced,  which  can  easily  l>e  gilt  by  the 
electro-metallurglc  process. 

Gold'-laeed,  a.  Wrought  with  lace  of  gold. 

CH»ld'*l»tten,  n.  A  thin  plate  of  gold,  or  of  other  metal 
covered  with  gold. 

Gold'-lenlV  n.  Gold  besten  into  a  thin  leaf  or  foil. 

Gold  Moa»'ie,  n.  {Chem.)  A  term  generally  applied 
to  the  bisulphide  of  tin,  which  has  a  metallic  lustre  and 
color  resembling  the  precious  metMl.  It  is  also  popu- 
larly used  to  denote  an  alloy  of  cop|>er  and  sine  or  tin, 
imitative  of  gold. 

Gold'neT,  n.  Same  as  Oilthbao,  a.  v. 

Goldo'nl,  Chablbb,  a  celebrated  Italian  dramatist,  b, 
at  Venice,  1707.  The  Italian  stage  was  reformed  by 
him;  and  his  comedies,  which  are  nnmeroiia,  are  ex- 
ceedingly humorous  and  natural.  About  1761  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  became  composer  to  the  Italian  theatre, 
besides  which  he  had  an  Mipointment  at  court.  D.  1795. 
—  Ills  works  were  printed  at  Leghorn,  in  31  vols.  8vo. 

Ck>ld'-pleMiare,  n.  (Bot.)  SeeCAKBUXA. 

Ch»ldpoint\  in  Tennea»ee,  a  post-office  of  Hamilton  co. 

Gold  point,  in  North  Oiroliua,  a  poet-office  of  Martin  co. 

Gold'i-proor,  a.  That  cannot  be  tempted  or  bribed  by 
any  offer  of  money. 

Goldroek',  in  North  OiroUao,  a  poet-village  of  Nash  co. 

Gold  Rnn,  in  California^  a  post-town  of  Placer  co. 

Golds' berry,  in  Mimouri,  a  township  of  Howell  co. 

Golds'boro,  in  Maryland,  a  piwtofflce  of  Oan>line  00. 

CHlldM'borouch,  in  North  OxroUna,  a  city,  capital  of 
Wayne  co.,  on  the  NeuM  river,  about  50  miles  8.E.  of 
Raleigh;  laid  out  in  1841,  and  has  improved  rapidly. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  6,500.  On  Dec.  13,  1862,  this  place 
was  captured  by  a  Federal  force  under  Gen.  Foster.  Gen. 
Sherman,  after  a  succession  of  difficulties  op|xised  to 
him  by  the  Confederate  Gen.  Johnston,  effected  a  Juno 
tion  with  Gen.  Schofield  here,  March  22, 1865. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Golda'boroni^h,  in  PmaAjrlmaio,  a  borough  of  York 
CO.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  18  m.  V.  by  W.  of 
York.    The  post-office  is  Ettbb's. 

Child'sehmidt,  J>i^T  Lnn)-    8m  I«ii^i>  (  Jbn5t). 

CH»ld'-eiae,  n.  The  substance  or  composition  used  by 
gilders  to  hold  the  gold-foil  in  the  operation  of  gilding. 

Gold'nmitil,  n.  TA.  S.  goldsmidh7\  One  who  manu- 
factures vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 

Gold'amith,  Outbe,  a  brilliant  man  of  letters  of  the 
last  century,  was  b.  at  Pallas,  co.  Longf«»rd,  Ireland,  in 
1728.  His  father,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Chnrch, 
placed  him  early  at  school  at  Elphin,  co.  Roecommou, 
near  which  city  his  uncle's  fismily-mansion  and  his  second 
home,  Ballyonghter,  was  situated.  In  1746  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  gave  no  Indications 
of  genius  or  scholastic  talents,  and  becoming  involved 
in  some  youthful  irregularities,  quitted  the  university, 


Pig.  1170.— aoLDSMiTH's  house  at  ubsot. 

and  led  for  some  time  a  sort  of  vagrant  life.  Returning 
to  college,  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1749,  after  whirh  he 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh  and  Leyden  nnlvenities  to  study 
medicine.  His  views  in  this  respect  were,  however, 
counteracted  by  an  insatiable  passion  for  gambling, 
which  in  the  end  utterly  impoverished  him,  whereupon 
he  set  out  on  foot  for  h  tour  of  the  European  continent, 
supplied  with  no  other  means  than  those  afforded  by 
his  good  spirits,  hid  kindly  nature,  and  a  favorite  flute, 
on  which  he  was  an  adept  player.  After  taking  his 
degree  in  medicine  at  Piidua,  O.  returned  to  England  in 
1756,  wiiere  he  commenced  practice  as  a  physician.  In 
which  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  entered  the  field 
of  lett:*rs;  and  after  passing  a  Bohemian  period  of 
obscurity  and  privation  m  a  '*  booksoller's  hack,*'  to 
use  his  own  bitter  laconism,  his  first  work  to  attract 
attention  was  an  Inquiry  into  the  Frtunt  State  of  J^Ute 
Learning  in  Europe,  published  in  1759.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded The  Citizen  of  the  World,  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash, 
and  a  History  of  England.  Becoming  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johuflon,  in  1761,  the  latter  introduced  O.  to  the 
Literary  Club.  In  1764  appeared  The  Traveller,  which 
at  once  placed  O.  in  the  front  rank  of  English  authors. 
Two  years  afterwards  appeared  the  Ftcar  of  Wakefield, 


a  work  that  haa  been  the  delight  of  ftmr  generati<a^ 
and  that  will  probably  perish  only  with  the  laagoso. 
Fidlowing  in  rapid  succession,  came  his  comedy  of  fb 
Good-natured  Man  (1767).  tlie  History  of  Home  (i:»), 
and  his  exquisite  poem.  The  Deserts  Village,  in  1T€0. 
In  17T3.  his  immortal  comedy  of  She  Sbaops  to  Conqwr 
took  the  public  by  storm.  His  other  works  are  ti^ 
Grecian  History  (1774),  Betaliatinn,  a  Berio-eomic  pons, 
(1774).  and  the  Histnry  of  Animated  Nature^  whidi  be 
did  not  live  to  finish.  During  these  latter  ymrs,  G^ 
while  in  the  receipt  of  lanre  remuneration  for  his  works, 
was  constantly  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrassm»iitB. 
The  man  liad  a  large  heiirt,  a  generous  hand,  and  sa 
indolent  disposition,  loved  good  living  and  fine  clotbei. 
had  a  jmtchant  for  the  gaming-table,  and  spent  all  Tbst 
these  extravagances  left  him  in  profuse  but  n»oit««ota- 
tious  charity.  G.  died  in  April,  1774.  $10,000  in  delit, 
and  more  truly  lamented  than  any  literRry  man  of  bii 
generation.  The  poor  whom  he  had  so  oft  befneedM 
sobbed  their  grief  on  his  staircase,  and  the  brilliaot  e> 
terie  of  wita,  artists,  authors,  and  philosophers  monmed 
him  with  one  entire  and  unaffected  sorrow.  Sir  Jocfau 
R*;ynolds,  when  apprised  of  his  death.  left  his  sti^fio 
and  painted  no  more  that  day.  G.  was  buried  in  t^ 
Temple  Church ;  and  a  monument,  epItaphisMi  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westini'rtst^T 
Abbey.  G.  may  be  considered  to  have  written  the  finest 
poem,  the  most  exquisite  novel,  and,  vrith  the  excepttoa 
of  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal,  the  most  perfect  poUt« 
comedy  of  the  period  he  belonged  to.  An  adminOJ* 
life  of  G.,  by  John  Forster,  entitled  The  Life  and  LetUn 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  was  published  in  London  in  ISU, 
and  has  been  reproduced  in  this  country.  As  an  Instance 
of  the  standard  popularity  of  his  She  Stoms  to  Owpttr, 
we  may  conclude  by  remarking  that  this  charming  oc»- 
edy  sustained  a  brilliant  run  of  100  nights  at  one  of  tits 
London  theatres  in  1869-70. 

Gold  Spring^,  or  Greek  Spbixgs,  in  GOifonua,  a 
mining-village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  about  1  m.  N.W.  d 
Columbia. 

Cklld'ntielK,  n.  (Ma.)  A  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Bnr 
lish  Life-GuardSfWho  attends  the  soverKgn  on  State  oe* 
casions.  — 

Gold'Uiread,  n.    Thread  formed  of  flatted  gold  laid 
over  a  thread  of  silk. 
(Bot.)    See  Corns. 

Gold'- wire,  n.  Properly,  wire  made  of  gold ;  aBnally 
silver  wire  superficially  covered  with  gold. 

Golf,  or  Gopf,  n.  [Ger.  kolbe  ;  D.  kolf,  a  club.]  iOatus.) 
A  game  plaved  with  a  club  and  ball,  which  to  pecoUsr 
to  Scotland.  A  series  of  small  round  boles,  sevenl 
inches  in  depth,  are  cut  in  a  tract  of  smooth  turf,  at  dis- 
tances of  from  100  to  400  or  500  yards  apart  fhnn  «ch 
other,  in  a  circular  order.  The  rival  players  are  either 
two  in  number,  or  four  (two  on  each  side).  The  Udls 
weighing  about  8 
OS.,  are  painted 
white  and  made  of 
guttH-percha.  An 
ordinary  golf-club 
consists  of  twci  parts 
spl  iced  together  — 
vis.,  the  shaft  and 
hnd ;  the  former  to  ( 
made  el  ther  of  hick- , 
ory  or  lance-wood, ' 
with  the  handle  cov-  Fig.  1177.— bkad  of  ooLr^rB. 
ered    with    leather, 

while  the  hea#l  (sometimes  weighted  with  lead  behiod, 
and  laced  with  horn)  is  composed  of  weU-sessoued 
apple-tree  or  thorn.  Every  player  has  an  attendant, 
called  a  cadd^,  who  carries  his  clul«,  and  "tees"  bit 
balla  The  method  of  playing  the  game  to  to  start  fron 
the  first  hole  and  drive  the  ball  into  the  next  hole  with 
as  few  strokes  as  possible;  and  eo  on  lUl  around  tlie 
course  or  circle.  The  players  (or  pair  of  players)  vhoee 
ball  is  holed  In  the  fewest  strokes  has  gained  that  bole: 
and  the  "  match  "  to  generally  determined  by  the  m^ 
number  of  holes  gained  in  one  or  more  rounds.  Tbit 
game  is  now  coming  into  some  vogue  in  America. 

GolTinar*  n.    The  act  of  phtying  at  the  game  of  golf. 

C»ol'votluk  [Heb., «  a  Bknll/'  or  **  the  place  of  a  sknU.'H 
The  Calvary,  the  scene  of  the  cmdflzion  of  Christ,  ns 
situated  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  B.  dds 
of  the  city,  although  the  common  opinion  handed  <fovn 
fh>m  the  Middle  Ages  fixes  it  in  the  N.W.  It  to  proba- 
bly the  ordinary  spot  of  execution,  though  thto  to  to  bs 
inferred  rather  from  the  fact  that,  in  ue  eyes  of  the 
Roman  officers  of  Justice,  Christ  was  simply  a  coBiBua 
criminal,  than  from  any  supposed  connection  betveea 
the  word  **  skull  **  and  a  place  of  execution ;  G.  norif- 
ing  its  name  in  all  likelihood  from  its  round  sknIMike 
form.  A  church  was  built  over  the  spot  in  the  4th  cent 
by  Constantine.  What  is  aoio  called  the  **  Chnrch  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  "  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  but  vitlita 
the  walto  of  the  citv,  has  manifestly  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  considered  the  building  erected  by  ComtantiDc; 
but  while  recent  biblical  scholars  and  travcllwi  ges- 
erally  have  assumed  that  the  scene  of  our  Savionr'aGre- 
cifixion  and  sepulture  is  not  ascertainable,  a  writer  is 
Smith's  Dictionary  €f  the  Bible  offen  strong  nnaowtot 
believing  that  the  present  mosque  of  Omar,  called  hj 
the  Mohammedans  "  The  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  occnpi«s 
the  site  of  the  sacred  Ctolgotha. 

Gol'iroCha*  iu  Georgia,  a  former  poet-village  of  Oibb 
CO.,  about  \l,i  m.  N.  W.  uf  Milledgeville. 

Go'liad,  in  3Vnu,aS.co.;  area, about 820 sq. m.  Itimt- 
San  Antonio  river  and  Coleto  creek.  iSitr/ace,  divera- 
fied ;  toil,  fertile.    Can.  Goliad.   Pop.  (1897)  about  1^- 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  San  Anlonk) 
ri  ver,  120  m .  S.  by  £.  of  Austin.    Pop.  ( 1897 )  about  USii 
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Cl^liar'derjr*  n.  [Gdiardut,  a  monk  who  wrote  •no- 
dry  tatirical  pieces  io  the  9th  century,  inveighing 
andnst  the  Iirxury  of  the  clergy.]  A  mtirical  tpeciea 
of  writing  Tery  current  lunong  churclimen  and  others 
in  the  Middle  Agee,  in  wliich,  for  the  most  part,  the 
vices  or  peculiarities  of  ecclesiastics  are  mentioned  and 
reprobated.  The  most  complete  specimen  extant  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Walter  Bfapes,  (i/apen'iM,) 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cent. 

Goli'Ath.  (Script.)  A  celebrated  giant  of  Oath,  who 
challenged  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  was  encountered  and 
slain  by  Darid.    The  history  is  contained  in  1  Sam.  z?il. 

«oUaUl-beetle,  n.  [L^t. goUathuM.]  (Zn6l.)  AgenuK 
uf  tropical  coleopterons  insects,  family  ScarabKidte. 
Tlie  species  more  generally  known  as  the  O.  B.  is  the  O. 
cacictu,  which  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  South  America. 
This  insect  is  remarkable  for  its  large  sise ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  speci- 
mens, it  is  much  priied  among  collectors.  The  Ooliaths 
are  said  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
countries  they  inhabit,  who  deem  them  a  great  dainty. 


Fig.  1178.  —  00LIATHD8  PutTPHEMVS. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  sometimes  $50  to  $250  have  been 
known  to  be  given  by  entomologists  for  specimens  of 
this  insect,  and  that  even  now  they  fetch  generally  in 
Burupe  $36  to  $30.  The  O.  poljfphimtu  is  another  va- 
riety of  this  species,  as  is  also  the  O.  mtcans,  the  latter 
of  which  changes  its  color  as  it  is  held  in  different  posi- 
tions to  light.  From  the  reason  already  given,  or  its 
rarity,  not  mnch  is  known  as  to  the  habits  of  either 
species  of  this  insect. 

€U»ll'now,a  small  manufacturing  town  of  ProMia,  prov. 
Pomt-nuiia.  on  the  Ibna,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Stettin.  Manuf. 
WouUens,  cloth,  ribbons,  pepper,  Ac.    Pbp.  7,028. 

€k»l'nlCs.  or  Ooluots,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  uf  Zips,  20  m.  from  Eperies.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
mining  council,  and  has  large  iron-foundries,  and  fac- 
tories of  wire  cutlery.    Btp.  6,600. 

€U»lochcs,  n.  pL    Same  as  Qaloghi,  a.  «. 

CUkloc'mhoe,  n.    Comipted  formofOAMCHB,^.  v. 

^^•lo'vlii,  Ivan,  (PaiNCi  IIovma,)  a  Russian  man  of 
letters,  a.  abt.  1813.  Becoming  implicated  in  the  Po- 
lish troubles  in  1848,  O.  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  became  a  naturalised  citiaen  in  1863.  His  chief 
works  are  Esprit  de  vAonomie  BiUtiqite  (1842) ;  Pierre^ 
U  Grand  (1814);  La  Riune  unu  NichoUu  I.  (1846); 
Tke  OaueaiUi^/ram  an  m*torical^  J^Mtieal,  and  Physi- 
cal nrint  q/  Vi€w  (1863) ;  Progress  in  Russia  (1860) ;  Ac. 

€k»ir-«€hat,  n.    [Lat.1  A  small  ingot  of  gold. 

—An  itiebn ;  a  silver  coin  in  Japan,  worth  44  cts.  Fed.  mon. 

4l>*DUi'to,  or  OoMim  Palm,  n.  (Bat.)  The  Saguerus 
MocAori^,  or  ^reiur,  a  species  of  trees,  order  mnuir 
eec,  found  in  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines,  which  sup- 
plies abundance  of  sugar.  Palm-sugar  is  generally  ob- 
tained from  the  Juice  which  flows  out  firom  different 
palms  upon  wounkling  their  snathes  and  adjacent  parts. 
It  is  commonly  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  jaggery. 
The  juice  of  the  somuti  palm,  when  fermented,  pro- 
doess  an  intoxicating  liqafd  or  toddy.  In  Sumatra  it 
is  termed  imni,  and  a  kind  of  arrack  is  dUtUled  flrom  it 
in  Batovia.  From  the  trunk  of  this  palm,  when  ex- 
hausted of  its  sacchartne  Juice,  a  good  deal  of  our  com- 
BMTdal  sago  is  obtained.  A  single  tree  will  yield  from 
ISO  to  20O  lbs.  of  sago.  The  Juice  of  the  fruit  is  very 
•crkL  The  stiff  strong  fibre  known  under  the  name  of 
Oommnti,  or  l^ow  fibre,  is  obtained  fh>m  the  leaf-stalks, 
uul  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufactureof  cables  and 
various  kinds  of  ropes. 

^•■i'bo,  n.    Same  as  Oitmbo,  q.  v. 

^^Miibro^ii',  or  Birif  dbbAbbas,  a  seaport-town  of  Persia, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Qulf  of  Ormus.  It  is  the  port  of  Schirss, 
Md  of  all  the  south  of  Persia,  but  is  now  greatly  decayed, 
Ut27«18'N.,Lon.6aPl2'B.  a         ^         /-. 

^'ner,  n.    Same  as  Homxr,  q. «. 

*•  Bier.  [Heb.,  to  finish,  or  *•  a  consumer.**]  The  eldest 
•on  of  Japbet,  whose  descendants  peopled  Asia  Minor 
•Qd  Europe. 
^^■••r*  In  OWb,  a  post-village  of  Allen  oo.,  abt  10  m. 

M.N.W.  ofUma. 
JjWier'a,  one  of  the  Cahabt  Islahds,  q.  v. 
^"^'liies,  sii  island  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  In  the 
Cartbl^n  tea,  Ht  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  river: 
Lat  110  (K  X.,  i^u.  74°  ScK  W. 
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€ih>iliplli'Mii«,  n.    [Or.,  from  gnmphios^  sc.  odaus,  a 

Srint^r^tooth,  from  gomphos,  a  bolt,  a  nail.]  (Med.)  A 
isease  of  the  teeth,  when  they  loosen  and  fall  out  of 
the  sockets. 

CUMn'pholite,  n.  [Or.  gomphos^  nail,  lithos^  stone.] 
(Otci.)  A  term  applied  to  the  conglomerate  rocks  of 
the  tertiary  period ;  the  Nage^floh  of  the  Swiss. 

CUlinpllo'SM,  n.  [Or.  gomphoi,  a  nail.]  (Anat.)  An 
articulation  similar  to  a  nail  in  a  board.  The  artioula- 
tiun  of  the  teeth  in  the  two  jaws. 

Oomphre'n  A,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Olobe  Amaranth,  a  genus 
o(  plHnts,  order  Nyctaginacea.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs 
native  uf  S.  America  and  India.  O.  gkbota^  an  Indian 
Rp«'cies,  is  a  tender  annual,  valued  for  its  heads  of  flowers, 
which,  if  gathered  before  too  Ikr  advanced,  will  retain 
their  beauty  several  years. 

Oomntl.    See  Oomato. 

lilonAlve,  (liAt)  {la  gtHtit/,)  an  island  of  Ilayti,  in  the 
Bay  of  Leogane ;  area^  abt.  288  sq.  m. 

Ck>iiAives,  (Ii<»S,)  a  town  of  Hay ti,  abt  66  m.  N.W.  of 
Port-au-Prince. 

Qon'dar,  a  city  of  Abyssinia,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  emperor,  situate  on  a  hill  of  considerable  height, 
30  miles  from  Lake  Dembea.  The  houses  are  only  of 
one  story,  built  of  clay,  with  the  roofs  thatched  in  the 
form  of  cones.  J\p.  Unascertained.  Lat  l^  Sf/H., 
Lon.  370  40^  R 

Oon'doll^  n.  [It]  A  peculiar  kind  of  boat  used  at 
Venice  fur  the  same  purposes  as  cabs  and  carriages  in 
other  cities.  They  are  usually  about  30  feet  long,  five 
in  breadth,  and  light  and  elegant  in  form,  having  high 
prows,  some  of  which  are  of  elaborate  workmanship 
and  exquisitely  carved.  About  the  centre  a  cabin  is 
erected  fur  the  passengers,  which  is  carpeted,  hung  with 
curtains,  and  fitted  with  stuffed  cushions.  By  the  an- 
cient republic  a  law  whs  passed  ordaining  that  all  these 
boats  were  to  be  painted  black  and  hong  with  black 
cloth,  except  those  for  the  use  of  foreign  ambassadors 


Oonoph,  (ijwii'o/,)  n.  [Oormption  of  ^jkww  i;^.]  Athief^ 
a  flUher ;  a  pickpocket.    (Thieves'  Jargon.) 

OonorrhoB'a,  n.  [Ur.  gonorrhoia^  frum  gont,  semen, 
the  begetting  principle,  from  genein^  to  pruduce,  acJ 
rAota,  a  flow,  from  rAeein,  to  flow.]  (Med.)  O.,  also 
called  Blennorrhcea,  is  an  iiifiummntory  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  membrane  of  the  urethra  in  both  sexes; 
and  from  that  of  the  prepuce  In  man.  iind  the  vagina  in 
woman.  It  is  usually  caused  by  the  direct  cunimunica- 
tion  of  sound  persons  with  thuse  alreatly  affecled.  It  is 
a  very  acute  and  painful  form  of  disease,  and  is  onu  ol 
the  numerous  penalties  attending  an  indiscriminate  and 
impure  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

Oonsal' vo,  or  Ooxzalo  of  CoRDOVA,HnNA!rDxx  D'Aqui- 
LAE,  surnamed  the  Great  Captain,  was  a.  near  Cordova, 
in  Spain,  in  1463.  He  whs  of  a  noble  family,  and  at  an 
early  age  entered  the  army.  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self iu  the  grettt  war  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  the 
Moors,  which  ended  with  the  conquMt  of  Granada  in 
1492.  His  next  achievement  was  the  recovery  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nnples  from  the  French,  who  conquered  it 
under  Charles  VIII.  iu  1496.  When  liouis  XII.  renewed 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  O.  was  again  sent  there,  and,  after 
a  temporary  division  of  the  country  between  France  and 
Spain,  he  again  expelled  the  French,  esUblished  the 
Spanish  rule,  and  was  named  viceroy  of  Naples.  Through 
the  Jealousy  of  Ferdinand,  and  tlie  calumnies  of  the 
courtiers,  the  Oreat  Captain  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
in  1607,  when  he  retired  to  Granada,  and  d.  there  in 
1616. 


Gon'telon,  Oon'tenon,  n.  [It  gonfalon*.']  A  ban- 
Catholic  Church  carried  in  the 
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and  for  state  purposes.  The  boatmen  who  navigate 
these  boats  are  called  gondolieri^  and  were  formerly  a 
very  important  body. 

— ktty  flat-bottomed  boat  used  for  carrying  produce. 

—A  platform-car  of  unusual  length,  with  or  without  sides, 
used  on  railroads. 

Ck>ndoller',  n.  [Fr.,  flrom  It  gondoiMTt.]  One  who 
rows  a  gondola. 

"  And  lUeat  rows  ths  soaglsis  gonUlier."—  Mgron. 

Gone,  pp.  of  Qo,  q.  v. 

lon'telon,  Gon'fissv 
ner ;  that  of  the  Roman 

pope's  army.  Tlie  gon&lonier  or  standard-bearer  was  a 
high  officer  in  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Oontelonier'y  n.  [It.  got\fdUniere.}  A  chief  stand- 
ard-bearer. 

€U»iii^,  n.  [Malay  and  Jsiy.gong.]  A  kind  of  metallic 
drum,  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  shaped  into 
a  basin-like  form,  flat  and  large,  vrith  a  rim  of  but  a  few 
inches  in  depth.  The  sound  of  the  G.  is  produced  by 
striking  It,  while  hung  by  the  rim,  with  a  wooden  mal- 
let, which  puts  the  metal  into  an  extraordinary  state  of 
vibration,  and  produces  a  very  loud  and  piercing  sound. 
It  is  alHO  called  Tbnt-toin. 

OoniiM'ter,  n.    (S^nBl.)    See  Abtkriada. 

CH»'nl»$ite,  n.  [Or.  gonia^  an  angle  or  comer.]  (AiU 
A  genus  of  extinct  Cephalopods  with  chambered  spiral 
shells;  nearly  allied  to  the  ammoniUs. 

€U»'nl€S,  in  Jvew  Hampshire^  a  post-office  of  Strafford 
county. 

€U»iiioiii'ef«r,  n.  [Or.  gcnia,  angle,  metmn,  measure.1 
An  instrument  for  measuring  angles,  especially  those  or 
crystals.  The  simplest  form  consists  of  two  steel  blades, 
crossing  each  other,  and  used  on  the  principle  that  when 
two  lines  cross  each  other  the  opposite  angles  are  equal. 
A  more  accurate  instrument,  and  the  one  chiefly  used 
by  mineralogists,  is  the  reflecting  O.  of  Wollaston,  im- 
proved by  Nauman.  This  is  a  more  complicated  instru- 
ment, yet  easy  of  application,  and  it  will  measure  very 
small  crystals  with  certainty  to  within  a  single  minute 
(1').  The  angle  is  measured  by  the  reflection  of  the 
rnyii  of  light  from  the  surface  of  the  different  faces  of  the 
crystal. 

Caonlomet'rie,  Ck>iiionie$'rle«l,  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  goniometer. 

Ooniom'etry,  n.    'i  he  art  of  measuring  angles. 


/sa,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  14  m.  from  Mantua. 
Manuf.  Bl\k  goods.    J\ip.  16,337. 

Ctonsa'ira,  one  of  the  great  historical  families  of  Italy, 
sovereigns  of  Mantua  from  the  year  1328,  when  Lnigl 
Oonzaga  was  made  captain-general  and  invested  wiUi 
the  supreme  power,  till  1708,  when  FerdiuHiid,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  eldest  branch,  died.  Mantua  was 
raised  into  a  niarquisate  by  the  Emperor  SIgismond  in 
1433,  and  into  a  duchy  bv  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1680.  A  collateral  bnmcn  of  the  Gonxaga  family  be- 
came dukes  of  Ouaatalla  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
centnry.  and  became  extinct  in  1746. 
lonsa'les,  in  2'exa«,  a  S.  central  co.  Area,  about  980 
sq.  m.  Siver$.  Guadalupe  and  San  Marcus  rivers.  £111^ 
/ace,  level ;  soa,  feriile.  Cap.  Gonzales.  Pop. » 1890)  18,016. 

—A  cap.  o(  the  above  co.,  on  the  Guadalupe  river,  66  m. 
S.  E.  of  Austin,  on  the  Southern  Puciflc  and  the  San 
Antonia  A  Aransas  Pass  R.  Rs.  Cuttun,  grain  and  live 
stock  are  Urvely  shipped.    Pop.  (1807)  afiout  2,060. 

Gooeh'lana,  in  Virginia,  an  £.  central  co.  ^reo,  about 
280  sq.  m.  Rivera.  James  river  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface^  undulating ;  soil,  ft* rtile.  Cap.  Gooch- 
land CourtrHouse.     Pop.  (1890)  9,968. 

Oooch'land,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Rock  Castle  co. 

Gooch'land  €oarC-iIoaa«,  in  Virginia,  a  post- 
village,  cap.  uf  Goochland  co.,  about  28  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Richmond. 

Oooell  Milln,  in  Miseonri,  a  post-village  of  Cooper  00., 
on  Little  Saline  creek,  abt  36  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

0€M>d,  in  North  CaroUaa,  a  post-office  of  Chatham  00. 

0€MMl»le*9  Corner,  in  Maint,  a  P.  0.  uf  Penobscot  00. 

€l€M>d'All,  in  Virginiu,  a  post-office  of  Hanover  co. 

Good'ar,  in  Michiffan,  a  township  of  Ogemaw  co. 

OcMMl'by,  in  SotUh  ChzroUna,  a  township  of  Orangeburg 
county. 

Good,  a.  [A.  8.  ood,  gvd;  Oar.  gvt^  aUied  to  Or. 
agathos;  Pers.  khub;  Ar.khoob.]  Benevolent;  benefl- 
cent ;  kind ;  roerciflil ;  gracious ;  lovins ;  affectioimte ; 
fitvorable ;  as,  a  good  husband,  a^ood  wife.  —  Humane; 
worthy;  virtuous ;  pious ;  religious ;  conformable  to  the 
moral  law ;  as,  a  pattern  of  gond  works.  —  Beneflcial ; 
proper;  suitable;  flt;  convenient;  expedient;  season- 
able ;  well  adapted  to  the  end.  — **  If  you  think  good." 
(Baeon.) — Conducive  to  happiness. 
«« It  U  Bot  good  that  lbs  man  thoold  be  slmi^  "  —  Omt.  11.  IB. 

— ^Yalid ;  sound ;  firm ;  complete,  or  sufficiently  perfect  in 
its  kind ;  perfect ;  unoorrnpted ;  unimpaired. 
"  Make  g«od  yoor  sooaMtioB.''  —  5nftA. 

— Suitable  to  the  taste  or  to  health ;  wholesome ;  salubri- 
ous ;  palatable ;  suited  to  produce  a  salutary  effect ;  medi- 
ciiMl ;  salutary ;  suited  to  strengthen  or  assist  the  health- 
ful functions. 

**  A  maa  first  bailda  a  ooaatry  seat, 
Thsn  flada  ths  wslls  not  good  to  eat."  —  JMor. 

— Full;  complete;  useful;  valuable;  as,  good  adrioe. — 
Equal;  adequate;  competent;  sufficient;  favorable  or 
convenient  for  anv  purpose ;  suitable ;  safe ;  well-quali- 
fled;  able;  skilful;  ready;  dexterous;  as,  good  for 
nothing,  good  for  an  emergency.  —  Promotive  of  happi- 
nesa;  pleasant;  agreeable:  cheering:  gratifying;  proa- 
perous;  as,  to  know  what  is  good  for  us.  —  Honorable ; 
fair;  unblemished;  unimpeached. 
"  Bllenos  ths  knave's  rspnts,  ths  whors't  good  DaBW."—  l^po. 

— Cheerful ;  favorable  to  happiness.  —  Great  or  considera- 
ble; as,  a ^ood  deal  of  traffic.  —  Elegant ;  polite:  as,  to 
frequent  pood  company. — Real;  serious;  not  feigned. 
"  Lovs  BOt  ia  good  sarasst."  ~5ft«Jki. 

.—Seasonable;  commendable;  fes^ve;  companionable; 
social ;  merry. 

"All  good  fsUowt,  whose  beards  are  gray."  ~  Thadtormg. 

—Comely;  handsome;  well-formed.  —  Mild ;  pleasant; 
calm;  not  irritable;  friendly. 

In  good  time,  not  too  fast. — In  good  sonlh,  really,  seri- 
ously. —  To  make  good,  to  keep :  to  maintain ;  as,  to  mak* 
good  a  retreat ;  —  to  confirm  ;  to  establish ;  as.  to  makt 
good  an  argument;  —  to  perform;  as,  to  makt  good  a 
promise;  —  to  supply ;  as,  to  nuUce  good  in  one  point 
that  which  lacks  iu  another. 

CNM»d,  n.  That  which  contributes  to  relieve  or  remove 
pain,  or  to  increase  happiness  oeprosn 
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lid  vantage ;  welfare ;  prosperity;  adTancement  of  inter* 
eat  or  happiness. 

"  I  love  mj  oonntTj'B  food."  —  Shrnk*. 

—Spiritual  advancement  or  improvement;  as,  the  good  of 
souls.  —  Eamvet ;  not  jest;  m,  to  assert  for  good. — 
Moral  works ;  moral  qualities ;  virtue ;  righteousness. 

Good,  adv.    Well ;  —  mostly  in  the  phrase,  at  goody 
with  at  following. 
"At  good  almost  klU  s  man,  u  ktU  s  good  book."  —  jrOfen. 

—inUri.    Well ;  right. 

CkKMl-behavior,  (Seeorlty  for.)  (Law.)  It 
consists  in  a  person  being  bound,  with  one  or  more  sure- 
ties, in  an  obligation  to  the  State  to  behave  well,  or  be  of 
good  behavior,  either  generally  or  specially,  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  If  the  condition  of  the  said  obligation  be 
brolcen  by  misbehavior,  the  party  and  liis  sureties  be- 
come debtors  to  the  State  for  the  several  sums  in  which 
they  were  respectively  bound.  A  justice  of  the  peace 
may  demand  security  for  good  behavior,  according  to 
his  discretion,  when  he  sees  cause. 

€ko>od'*breediii||r«  ^  Polite  manners  formed  by  a 
good  education ;  a  polite  education. 

Oood'-bye%  Oood-bt,  n.  and  inUrj.  [Corrupted  fh>m 
Ood  bt  vnUi  you  ;  or,  according  to  some,  from  hjft,  O.  Eng. 
for  way^  as  though,  **  /  with  you  a  good  journey."]  A 
good  way  or  journey  to  you ;  farewell. 

Ctood  -day',  n.  and  interj.  A  term  of  salutation  on  meet- 
ing or  parting,  equivalent  to,  ^^  I  wish  you  a  favorable 
or  prosperous  day ; "  farewell. 

€kM»d'-aeii%  n.  and  interj,  [Corrupt,  of  good  eveatn^.]  A 
form  of  salutation  equivalent  to  saying,  **  I  wish  you  a 
good  evening."    (o.) 

€toodeiii»'eeie,  [in  honor  of  Dr.  Ooodenough,  bishop 
of  Carlisle.]  ( A><.)  The  Goodenia  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  QimpanaUs^  consisting  of  unimportant 
herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs.  They  are  principally  natives  of 
Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  The 
species  Soavola  TiMOcada  has  a  soft  and  spongy  pith, 
which  is  employed  by  the  Malays  to  make  artificial 
flowers  and  ornaments. 

CkMMl'fttnii,  in  IttmoUy  a  township  of  Gmndy  co. ;  sop. 
(1H97)  about  l,(lUii. 

CkMMl-fel'io Willi Ip,  «.  Merry;  Jovial  or  lively  so- 
ciety; pleasant,  agiveable  company;  companionable- 
ness. 

C}ood-Frld»y«  n.  [A.  8.  gode /ndag ;  Dut.  ooede 
vriidag;  Qw.guUr  friitag,  or ehar/reitag,  the  solemn 
fHday.J  The  Friday  before  Easter,  sacred  as  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  crucifixion  of  oar  Lord.  This 
day  has  been  observed,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  a  day  of  rigid  fkst  and  solemn  re- 
ligious ceremonial, — as  we  learn  fh>m  the  apostolic  con- 
stitutions, and  from  Eusebius,  who  also  states  that  when 
under  Constantino  Christianity  was  established  in  the 
Ronuin  Empire,  the  holding  of  courts,  markets,  kc  was 
on  this  day  forbidden.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  mass  of  this  day  differs  from  all  other  masses  dur- 
ing the  year  in  this,  that  no  consecration  of  the  host 
takes  place,  the  wafer  blessed  on  the  previous  day  hav- 
ing been  retained.  This  is  called  Mitta  pretanetificato- 
rum  J  a  mass  of  the  preeanctifled.  At  this  mass,  the 
altar  is  stripped  of  all  ornaments,  the  priests  and  at- 
tendants are  robed  in  black;  —  tlie  kiss  of  peace  is 
omitted,  and  the  so-called  adoration  of  the  crott  takes 
place.  The  office  of  the  tendtrte  is  also  recited,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  recitation  of  each  lesson  from  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  one  of  the  candles  Is  extin- 
guished until  there  remains  but  the  paschal  candle, 
which,  as  a  symbol  of  our  Lord's  death  and  burial,  is 
concealed  behind,  or  under  the  altar.  In  the  Church  of 
England  Oood-Friday  is  also  observed  with  much  so- 
lemnity. 

Oood'i^oiis  Fae'tory,  in  Somlk  Oantbta,  a  village 
of  Laurens  oo. 

CN»od  Oronnd,  in  New  York^  a  post-village  of  Suffolk 
CO.,  on  the  Long  Island  R  R.    Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Good  Hiur'bor,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Leelanaw  co. 

0«od  Hope,  in  Africa.    £>ee  Cape  or  Goon  Hope. 

Good  Hope,  a  fort  of  British  North  America,  on  the 
Mackenzie  river ;  Lat.  67°  40'  N.,  Lon.  130°  4f/  W.— Old 
FoBT  G«K>D  Hope  is  about  lUO  m.  further  down  the  same 
river. 

Good  Hope^  in  Georgia^  a  post-villafre  of  Walton  co. 

CNM»d  Hope,  in  ///utoM,  a  post-town  of  McDonough  co., 
Pov.  (1H97)  ab.»ut  45(X 

Good  Hope,  in  MiMimppi^  a  post-office  of  Leake  co. 

Good  Hope,  in  Oi»io,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
about  7  m.  8.K.  of  Wa»iiington. 

— \  township  of  UockiUK  co. 

Good  Hope,  in  PeuHoglvania,  a  post- village  of  Cum- 
berland  co. 

Good  Hope,  in  Wrtt  Firyiiua,  a  P.  O.  of  Harrison  co. 

Good  Hope,  Buy  O^  in  Alfi»ka^  at  the  head  of 
Kotcebue  Sound ;  Lat.  06°  SO'  N.,  Lou.  161°  W.  It  con- 
tains ChamisBo  Island. 

CHDod'liae,  in  Minnef^tta,  a  S.E.  co.,  twrdering  on  Wis- 
consin; oreo,  about  7:>5  sq.  m.  Riren.  ^liseiseippi 
(which  here  expand?  into  Lake  Pepin),  Cannon,  and 
Zumbro  rivers.  Sf^rf.icf,  generally  level;  toily  fertile. 
Cap.  Red  Wing.     iV.  (ISU:.)  32,268. 

—A  township  of  G«>odhue  co.,9  m.  S.W.  of  Bed  Wing. 

—A  post'OfBce  of  Goodhue  co. 

Go<Ml'-lia'aM»r,  n.  A  cheerful  temper  or  firame  of  mind. 

Good'*lia'BBOred,  a.  Having  a  che^fnl  temper  and 
demeanor. 

Good'-ka'OM^redlx,  adv.  With  a  cheerfU  twnper ;  in 
a  cheerftal  way. 

Good'lMff*s  Grove,  in  lUinoity  a  post-village  of  Will 
CO.,  about  25  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Good  IntOMf*  in  J^mttyheamOy  a  post-oOce  of  Wash- 
ington COw 


Good'Isliy  a.  Not  very  good,  nor  very  bad ;  tolerable; 
pas«abl«;  as,  ngoodith  illustration. 

Good'land.  in  Indiana^  a  post-village  of  Newton  oo., 
about  48  m.  w.  of  Logansport. 

CN^odland,  in  JUehtgaHy  a  post-township  of  L^>eeroo., 
about  66  m.  N.  of  Detroit.    Pop.  (1894)  1,126. 

G€M>d'lAnd,  in  Mimotiri,  a  pnst-ofllce  of  Iron  oo. 

CNMMl'lettaville.  in  r(>ifNeise«,  a  post-vilUtge  of  David- 
sun  c«>..  HiMint  IH  ni.  N.  bv  W.  of  Nashville.    Pop.  629. 

Go<Ml11llcas,  n.  Beauty  of  form ;  grace;  elegance. 
Tb«  ffoodUnon  of  trees  daUffbtetli  the  eye."  —  Bookor. 

Goodlaek%  in  Aew  Jertey^  a  village  of  Dover  town- 
ship. Ocean  co.,  about  7  m.  from  Tom's  River. 

Goodly,  a.  Of  a  handsome  form ;  beautiful ;  grac^bl. 
"  A  goodl§  elty  is  thU  AntiDm."  ~  Skata. 

— ^Pleasant;  agreeable ;  desirable;  bulky ;  swelling ;  large. 

Goodly  Slid  gnat,  be  fsUs  behind  bla  Uak."  ~  Dvydm. 

I  An,  n.    A  fiuniliar  appellation  of  civility.  —  A 

rustic  term  of  compliment. — A  fiuniliar,  yet  respectful, 

appellation  of  a  husband,  or  of  the  master  of  a  family,  (o.) 

CN>od'iliaii«  in  Oeorgiay  a  district  of  Harris  co. 

Good'niAii,  in  Mitttttippiy  a  postofBce  of  Holmes  oo. 

Good'-DUMi'nenu  n.  pi.  Politeness;  decorum. 

Go<Ml'«inorii'lll||r9  **•  *nd  intetj.  A  form  of  morning 
salutation  equivalent  to  **  I  wish  the  morning  may  be 
favorable  or  happy  to  you." 

Go<Ml'-n»'tare,  n.  Natural  mildness  and  kindliness  of 
disposition. 

Good'-na'tored,  a.  Not  easilv  provoked. 

Good'-iiA'taredly,  adv.  With  mildness  of  temper. 

^OOd'neas,  n.  The  moral  qualities  which  constitute 
Christian  excellence;  moral  virtue;  religion;  kindnees; 
benevolence;  benignity  of  heart;  acts  of  kindness  or 
benevolence;  charity;  humanitr  exercised.  —  Benevo- 
lence of  nature ;  mercy ;  favor  shown ;  acts  of  compas- 
sion or  mercy. — The  physical  qualities  which  consti- 
tute value ;  excellence  or  perfection. 

Good'*nlirll't%  ^  *^^  tn^'.  A  form  of  salutation  in  pMt- 
ing  for  the  night,  equivalent  to  **  I  wish  you  a  pteat- 
ant  or  agreeable  night'* 

"  Uj  naUve  Und,  good-night  I "  —Bgron. 

Good'rleli^  8.  QBtswou).    See  Paelbt,  Prm. 

Good'rleh,  in  Midtigan^  a  post-village  of  Oanesea  co. 
about  13  m.  E.  of  l^lint. 

CNmmIs,  n.  pi.  Household  furniture;  personal  or  movable 
estate;  movables;  chattels;  effects;  wares;  merchan- 
dise* commodities. 

«kMMl'HMii»e'.  n.  Sound  Judgment. 

Go<Ml'-«peed 9 n.  Success;  prosperity. 

Good  Sorinfp,  in  Tmnemee,  a  post-village  of  Qilei  oo., 
6  m.  S.W.  of  PuUiski. 

Good  Snccc—  Bmjt,  an  arm  of  Le  Marie  Strait  in 
Terra  del  Fuego ;  Lat.  54°  49^  8.,  Lon.  65°  la'  W. 

GcMMl'-tent'peredy  a.  Having  a  good  disposition. 

Good  Tentplam.    See  Templars,  (Good.) 

Good'ville*  in  itniu^/ranur,  a  P.  O.  of  Lancaster  co. 

CN^od'-wife*  n.  A  familiar  and  rustic  appellation  for 
the  mistress  of  a  fiunlly. 

Iood'*will,  R.  (Lau).)  The  custom  of  any  business  or 
trade,—  that  interest  in  it  which  is  sold  along  with  the 
goods  and  premises.  By  disposing  of  the  good-will,  the 
seller  binds  himself  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  successor  in  the  business, 
and  to  recommend  him  to  his  customers.  It  is  also  usual 
to  specify  that  the  seller  shall  not  enter  upon  the  same 
business  within  a  certain  distance  of  that  which  he  has 
sold.  Such  a  contract  is  good  at  law,  and  the  party  in- 
frinffing  it  is  liable  in  damages. 

Goodwin  Sands.  Dangerous  sand-banki  in  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  off  the  S.K.  coast  of  Kent,  England. 
The  roadstead  termed  the  Downs  liet  between  them 
and  the  mainland.  Length,  abt.  10  miles. 
kK»d -woman,  n.  Same  as  good-wife,  bat  generallj 
applied  only  to  females  in  the  lower  walks  of  life. 
i^i^'y^  **•  rProbably  a  corruption  of  good-wj^e.]  A 
term  of  partial  civility,  mostly  applied  to  aged  females. 

—Confections;  bonbons;  as,  to  giv«^ooc/ie«  to  the  littleoues. 

Good'yeor,  CoAmLES,  an  American  inventor,  b.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1800.  He  was  joined  with  his  &ther  in 
the  hardware  trade  at  PhiUdelphia,  when,  in  1830,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  India- 
rubber  manufikcture.  In  1836,  he  discovered  a  method  of 
treating  the  surfiice  of  native  India-rubber  vrith  a  prepa- 
ration of  nitric  acid,  which  produced  favorable  results. 
Improving  upon  this.  O.in  1839  discovered  the  process  of 
vnlcaniEing  the  rubber,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent 
in  this  country.  Attempts  to  secure  sole  patents  in 
France  and  England  were  nullified  by  legal  informali- 
ties. Mr.  O.  by  his  admirable  invention  amassed  con- 
siderable weallh,  besides  receiving  the  grand  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  alM>  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.     Died  July  1, 1800. 

Good'arear*ii  Bar,  in  Vul{fomia,  a  post  mining  vil- 
lage of  Sierra  co. 

Goodyera«N.  (BoL)  A  genus  of  herbs,  order  OrcAuda- 
eem.  The  Rattlesnake  Plantan,  G.  vubooctnt^  found  in 
woods  In  Canada  and  U.  S.,  is  remarkable  for  its  leaveiL 
which  are  all  radical  and  of  a  dark  green,  reticulated 
above  with  white  veins.  Its  flowers,  which  blossom  in 
July,  are  white,  in  a  terminal,  oblong,  cylindrical  spike ; 
lip  roundish,  saccate,  inflated. 

Ctaoles'boro,  in  Tezot,  a  poet-office  of  Titus  co. 

Ck»ontty  (goom-te^)^  or  Goomter,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
rising  in  a  mo^as^  in  Lat.  28°  JUr  N.,  Lon.  80°  IC  E., 
and  entering  the  Ganges  16  m.  below  Benares,  after  a 
course  of  480  UL  There  are  «k>  many  of  the  dead  thrown 
into  it,  that  its  waters  may  be  accounted  unfit  fur  use, 
otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  and  irri- 
gation. 


Goo'naos  Paas,  a  pass  in  Bossahir,  across  the  8.raag» 
of  the  Himalaya,  16,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
fooroo%  n.    rHind.  gurU^  a  spiritoal  teacher;  &adL 
guru^  teacher.]    A  religions  or  spiritual  teacher  ttaa^ 
the  Hindoos. 

kNM'ander,  n.    [Oormpted  fhnn  goote  and  goMier.} 
{ZoU.)    SeeMEBOVS. 

^ooae,  n. ;  pi.  Qtxn.    [A.  S.  got ;  Icel.  gat ;  Daa.  goat; 
Oer.0afu;Lat.aiiser.l    (ZoSL)    SeeAxsKBOUL 

— A  silly  person ;  a  simpleton. 

— A  tailor's  smoothing-iron,  the  handle  of  wliich  reses- 
bles  somewhat  the  neck  of  a  goose. 
**  Come  in,  tailor ;  bsre  joo  mmy  roest  year  goooa."  —  Skmin 
{Garnet.)     A  game  with  cards  and   dice   forsuriy 
played  to  a  considerable  extent  in  England,  Imt  nov 
fkllen  into  desuetude. 
"  Tbo  rojsl  gBBM  of  gooM  wms  tlisrs  to  Tiew."  —  GuHtmM. 

Goomelterrjf  n.  [Most  probably  corrupted  f^on 
erottberry^  (rrottherry,  or  gorteberry^  from  yorse,  fms 
or  whin,  and  so  named  either  from  the  prickly  natiir» 
of  the  shrub,  or  fh>m  the  bristly  hairs  on  the  snrihce  of 
the  fruit,  especially  In  its  native  state.]  {Bat.)  A  well- 
known  garden-fruit,  the  produce  of  k^tet  grmmAnn. 
SeeEiBXS. 

GooaelMrry-rool,  n.  {Cookery.)  A  dish  made  of 
gooseberries  which  have  first  been  scalded,  and  after- 
wards beaten  up  or  mashed  with  cream. 

Gooaclwrry  Islandii,  a  small  group  of  islaadsa 
the  £.  coast  of  Bonavista  Bay,  Newfoundland. 
kMMM'-cap,  n.    A  simpleton ;  a  weak-minded  | 

CkMMM  Creek,  in  Michigan.    See  Raisix  Riteb. 

Gooae  Creek,  in  Virginia,  enters  the  Potomac  Biver 
abt.  4  m.  E.  of  Leesburg. 

Creek,  in  W.  Viryima,  a  P.  O.  of  Ritchie  oo. 
•flak,n.    (ZdjSZ.)  The  Angler.    SeeLopmiBtS 

Goose'-fleMI,  n.  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  skia 
caused  by  fear,  by  cold,  Ac  —  Known  also  as  goote^tin, 
q.v. 

Goo«e'*feot,  n.    (Bof.)    See  CHBSOPoniira. 

Gooae  Island,  or  Lower  Canada,  in  the  St.  Lawresos 
River,  abt.  13  m.  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Orleans. 

GfHme  Island,  off  the  S.  cosst  of  Terra  del  Faego  is 
Christmas  Sound. 

Goeac  Island,  in  lUbwity  a  P.  O.  of  Alexander  oo. 

CNMMbe'-neek,  «.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  like  the  neck 
of  a  goose,  and  nsM  for  various  purpoees;  as,  the  gom- 
nedfcofahoe. 

(JVttMt)  The  piece  of  iron  by  means  of  which  and  a 
clamp  or  eyebolt  the  inboard  end  of  a  yard  or  boon  is 
madv  fast  to  the  mast. 

{Maek.)    A  pipe  In  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 
fO€»se  Neek,  in  UVst  Virgimitv,  a  P.  O.  of  Ritchie  coi 

GoOfse  Mest,  in  ihHh  CarolimtL,  a  township  of  Marti o  co. 

Goose'qnill,  n.  The  large  feather  or  quill  of  a  goose, 
or  a  pen  made  with  it. 

Goos'erjr,  n.    A  place  for  keeping  geese. 

—Silliness;  imbecility  of  mind ;  folly. 

Goose'*akin,  n.  That  condition  of  the  human  skio  in 
which,  from  cold  or  fear,  it  presents  an  appearance finti- 
lar  to  that  of  a  goose  dressed  for  cooking. 
foose'-winc,  n.  {Naut.)  The  clew  or  lower  con«e 
of  a  ship's  mainsail  or  fbre^I,  when  the  middle  pert  is 
ftiried. 

Ck»oty,  {got/tt,)  a  strong  fort  and  town  of  British  lodii, 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  50  m.  from  Bellary.  Tbfj 
stand  on  the  mountain  upwards  of  2,000  feet  above  tb* 
level  of  the  sea.    jHip.  Of  civilians,  6,000. 

CH»'«ont,  QowT,  n.  A  sluice  in  dams  or  embankmnitB 
against  the  sea,  intended  to  let  out  the  land-wstov  at 
the  ebb,  and  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  ses-vskr 
when  the  tide  floods. 

foph'er,  fi.    {Ir.  ga^frt.'\   {ZoSL)   A  species  of  tqnta^ 
rel.    See  SACooMnDiB,  and  SPiRMOPHiLtTs. 

{ScHpL)  [Heb.]  A  species  of  vrood  from  which  ibe 
ark  of  Noah  was  built.  The  probable  identity  of  tk 
gopher-wood  of  Scripture  with  the  cypress  (q.  v.)  ^ 
maintained  parUy  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  tb» 
wood,  and  partiy  from  the  agreement  of  the  ndical  coo- 
sonants  of  the  two  names. 

Ck>pher  Creek,  in  /moa,  enters  the  Missouri  Rinr 
from  Pottawattomie  oo. 

CNip'pincen,  a  town  of  Wttrtemberg,  28  m.  tnm  Utaa 
Mam^f.  Woollen  stnfls,  paper,  Ac    Pop.  (1886)  9,536. 

Go'ram,  in  Pemmylvtmlay  a  post-village  of  York  oo^lt 
m.&E.ofYork. 

Ck>r'-bellled,a.  rA.S.  gor,  dirt,  mud,  dung,  and  W^] 
Gross-bellied;  big-bellied;  having  a  prominent  bsUj; 
as,  a  ^gorbeUied  knave." — Shakt. 

Ckir'-eoek,  n.  [Either  fh>m  gone,  furxe.  from  pen. 
blood,  t*.  e.  red,  or  the  qrllable  gor  may  be  frcHD  Um 
sound  made  by  the  bird.]  (Zbul.)  The  red  ptannigu. 
Lagoput  Scoticut.n  British  species  of  grouse. 

Gor'-erow,  n.    rA.S.  gor,  mud,  dung,  dirt.]    {ZeSL)  A 
>lied  to  the  carrion-crow,  Ourvut  eorone. 


applied  t 

Gordian,  {gor'de^n,)  a.  Pertaining  or  reUttog  to 
Gordius  Phrygia,  or  to  the  Gormah  Kiror,  q.  v. 

—Intricate;  complicated;  difficult. 

Gor'dlan  Knot.  {Ane.  HitL)  A  knot  made  in  tb» 
harness  of  a  chariot  by  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  whk^ 
knot  was  so  intricate  as  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  untie 
it,  or  even  to  find  out  where  it  began  or  ended.  Tt» 
oracle  of  the  day  having  declared  that  he  who  sooee«d«d 
in  solving  the  complication  should  be  the  conqttenH'<^ 
the  world,  Alexander  the  Great  determined  to  effect  it, 
if  poMible.  Deliberating  that  if  he  fkiled  his  fbllo««n 
would  be  dispirited,  he  determined  to  separate  it  vi^ 
his  sword,  and  with  one  blow  he  cut  the  momentoni  G.  A% 
which  was  franriit  vrith  such  interest  to  the  whole  world 
According  to  Qnintus  Curtius,  he  thus  ftalflUed  tk« 
oracle  or  evaded  it ;  —  but  Aristobnlns,  however,  give*  « 
different  venion  of  the  aAd^  ^The^^xprasion  aatitf 
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the  Ocrdian  knot  baa  oonteqaentlj  been  used  by  the 
moderna  tu  aignif  j  alodiog  any  dilBculty  or  Uak  by  bold 
or  aDoauAl  meana. 

€t«r4lA'niis,  or  Ckir'dlAii,  the  name  of  thn^e 
Roman  emperora.  Tbe/rs£,  or  elder,  BfABCus  Airroifius 
AruCASUtf,  descended  from  Tn^an,  proclaimed  while 
proooneal  in  Africa, along  with  hia  aon,  who,  beingof 
the  aame  name,  ia  known  aa  Gordian  the  Yoanger.  The 
latter  waa  killed  in  a  battle,  aix  weeka  after  their  aa- 
censioo,  upon  hearing  of  which  Oordianua  the  Elder 
itrangled  himaelf,  a.  d.  230.  The  Mrd  of  the  name, 
Mabcos  ANT091U8  PiU8  QoRDiAifUS,  waa  a  grandaon  of 
the  preceding,  and  waa  proclaimed  emp.  after  their  death, 
and  murdered  after  a  reign  of  aix  yeara,  in  the  20th  year 
of  hia  age,  244. 

d^rdius,  or  OoROiACB^A,  n.  pL  (ZoSL)  A  genua  or 
family  of  worma,  order  Nematoidt^  containing  thoae 
which  in  their  larva  atate  inhabit  other  animala.  but 
not  in  the  adult.  They  are  Ions,  thread-like  or  hair- 
like in  appearance,  and  live  in  freah  water  and  mud. 
They  are  often  called  hair-worma,  and  peraona  ignorant 
of  their  hiatory  aappoae  them  to  be  horae-haira  trana- 
fonned  into  worma. 

Cl^r'doii,  Loud  Okoimk,  b.  in  London,  1750,  diatin- 
gniahed  aa  a  political  character  towarda  the  doae  of  the 
laat  century,  and  noted  for  hia  arreat  on  a  charge  of  hish 
treaaon,  in  conaeqaeuce  of  the  tnmulta  (known  aa  the 
(rordofi  RioU)  provoked  by  hia  aaaembliea  of  the  peo- 
ple to  oppoae  the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  D.  in  priaon,  1703. 

Ct^r'dOB,  (LccT  AuMTiir,)  Ladt  Dotp,  an  Kngliah  au- 
thoraaa,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Alex.  DulT  Gordon,  Bart. 
Thia  lady,  who  waa  eateeroed  one  of  the  moat  talented 
women  in  Enro|»e,  d.  1868.  Her  chief  original  worka 
are  the  Awibrr  Witch :  The  French  in  Algifrt ;  Stella 
and  Vanessa ;  Letters  from  the  Cbpe  of  Oood  Hope  ;  and 
Letters  from  Egypt  (1865) ;  the  latter  being  an  exquia- 
itely  faithful  tranacript  of  Egyptian  life,  cuatoma,  and 
•cenery. 

Cl^r'dOB,  in  Florida^  a  poat-offlce  of  Walton  oo. 

litor'dOB.  in  Gecfrgia^ti  N.  W.  ca ;  area,  about  351  aq.  m. 
kirrrt.  Ooetenaula  river,  a'ld  aume  smaller  Ktreama. 
iimrfuee^  diveraifled;  soU^  very  fertile.  ComnUa-Unen, 
Calhoun.    A)p.  (1890)  12,758. 

— .\  poet-village  of  Wilkinaon  co.,  about  21  m.  E.  of  Macon. 

Cl^r'dOBy  in  Louitiana,  a  poat-ofBce  of  Claiborue  co. 

Qor'doii,  in  Ohio,  a  poat-offlce  of  Darke  co.,  about  21 
m.  N.  W.  of  Dayton. 

Qor'dOB,  in  Pnmayjraina,  a  poat-vill.  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Gor'doB,  in  Ikrot,  a  poat-town  of  Palo  Pinto  cu. 

Qor'dOB,  in  Weai  Ftrymio,  a  P.  0.  of  Boone  co. 

Chir'dOB.  in  Wisconsin^  a  poat-village  of  Donglaa  co., 
on  C,  St,  P.,  M.  A  O.  R.  B. 

Ctordo'nla,  «.  {BoL)  A  genua  of  plants,  order  Tern- 
The    Frank- 


Fig.Wm. 
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lioia,  Q.  pmbeeeens   (Fig. 

1180),  ia  au  American  tree, 

»>^50  feet  high  in  Ga.,  and 

Flniida,or  au  ornamental 

■hnib   in   cnltivatiou    at 

the  North,  admired  fur  its 

larne,  white  flowere,  with 

jelk'w  atamena  and  rich 

fnifnuice. 
Ctoi^don'n  Ferrjr,  in 

/oinsa  poatofBce  of  Jack- 

■un  county. 
Gor'don'M   Springs, 

io  Gffjrgifi,  a  poet-offlce  of 

Whitfield  CO.,  about  10  m. 

W.  yf  Dalton. 
Oor'dOBaTllle*  in  Pnm- 

SniMM,  a  poat-village  of 
nca»ter  county. 
Oor'donsvllle,  in  Tennessee^  a  noet-village  of  Smith  oo. 
ttor'doniiTllle,  in  Fir^ia,  a  poat-village  of  Oranga 

CO.,  about  70  m.  N.  W.  of  Richmond.  Pbp.  (1890)  962. 
OordoB  Tallew,  in  Caltfomia,  a  village  of  Yolo  co, 

about  46  m.  N.  W.  of  Sacramento. 
Clore,  n.    [A.8. yor,  clotted  blood;  W.  gdr:  Or.  iehSr.] 

Blood;  more  eapccially  clotted  or  congealed  blood. 
^A.8.  jfar,  a  Javelin,  a  dart,  fh>m  ita  pointed  or  triangu- 
lar shape:  feel,  geiri,  a  three<omercd  piece  of  cloth.] 

A  wedge^haped  or  triangular  piece  of  doth  aewed  into 

a  garment  to  widen  it  ui  any  part —  A  piece  of  land 

triangular  in  ahape. 
(Her. )  A  diarge  oooaisting  of  one* 

third  of  the  shield  cut  off  by  two 

arched  linea,  one  drawn  from  the 

dexter  or  atniater  chief;  and  the  other 

from  the  bottom  of  the  escutcheon, 

ttMting  in  the  feas  point    A  Gore 

■iniater  ia  enumerated  by  heralds  as 

one  of  the  abatements  or  marks  of 

^Uboaor  borne  fbr  nnknightly  coo- 

*ict.    SeeGuMR. 
«ior«,  V.  a.   To  cot  in  a  triangular   Fig.  1181 

ferm.— To  atab  or  pierce  with  a 

poioted  instnuneot,  ss  a  spear,  or  with  the  point  of  a 


—To  pierce  with  the  point  of  a  horn. 

Oore,  Chxistophir,  governor  of  the  State  of  Massa 
chosetta,  a.  at  Boston,  1768.  In  1789.  Washington 
appoioted  him  the  first  United  States  attorney  for 
the  district  of  Massachuaetta;  and  in  1796  he  waa 
•piscted  by  the  president  aa  the  colleague  of  the 
celebrated  William  Pinckney,  to  aetUe  the  Amer- 
ican claims  upon  England  fbr  spoliations.  In  this  situ- 
ation be  evinced  his  wonted  enersy  and  talent,  and  was 
^  mooeasfU  in  his  mission.  In  1803  he  waa  left  in 
London  as  chargi  d'qfflaira^  when  Rnf^  King,  the 


American  minister,  returned  to  America.  In  1800  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  Bfaaaachuaetta,  but  retained  hia 
dignity  only  for  one  year.  In  1814  he  waa  called  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Union,  and  aerved  in  thia  capacity  for 
three  yenra,  when  he  retired  from  public  affaire.    D.  1827. 

CH»re,  Cathauhx  Gkaoi,  an  Engliah  novelist,  b.  in  Lon- 
don abt.  1800.  She  waa  a  rapid  and  prolific  writer,  and 
her  worka  fill  about  200  vols.  Moat  of  her  novels  are 
clever  pictures  of  fiwhionable  life,  and  they  sparkle 
with  wit.  She  wrote  alao  aome  poema  and  playa. 
Among  her  beat  talea  are  reckoned  CteiZ,  Mrs.  Armytage, 
and  The  HamiUons.  She  waa  no  less  celebrated  for  her 
wit  and  biilliant  aoclal  qualities  than  for  her  literary 
worka.  During  her  laat  yeara  ahe  waa  blind,  and  ahe 
died  in  retirement  at  Linwood,  1861. 

Gore,  a  diet,  of  Upper  Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario,  com- 
priaing  the  coa.  of  Ualton  and  Wentworth ;  pop.  abt 
45,000. 

€U»re,  in  OhiOy  a  poet-ofBce  of  Hocking  co. 

€i(ore«',  a  town  and  small  island,  or  rather  rock,  off  the 
coaat  of  Africa,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Cape  Yerd. 
It  producea  nothing;  and  ita  importance  ia  aolely  derived 
fh>m  ita  inacceaaible  aituation,  on  a  naked  rock  of  black 
baaalt,  riaingto  the  height  of  300  feet,  Lat  14°  36"  N., 
Lon.  n^  22^  W.— Thia  ialand  waa  flrat  occupied  bv  the 
Dutch,  and  afterwarda  waa  taken  by  the  French,  to 
whom  it  waa  finally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
It  ia  now  the  bulwark  of  the  poaseeaiona  of  the  French 
in  Africa.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  all  the  French  trade 
with  the  opposite  coaat  of  Africa.  J\>p.  64H,  compris- 
ing about  100  Buropeana. 

€U»re  Island,  or  St.  M attliew,  an  ialand  in  Behring 
Sea;  Lat.  60O 18'  N.,  Lon.  172°  4'  W.  It  ia  about  mid- 
way between  America  and  Aaia. 

Ctore'ville,  in  JUinois^  a  poat-ofRce  of  Johnson  co. 

Chir'igaasTllley  in  N.  CUroUna,  a  village  of  Rutbexw 
ford  CO. 

itorS^*  (8^^)  **•  [^- ;  li-gorgia;  Lat.  gurges,  a  whirl- 
pool, gurguUa,  the  gullet ;  Gr.  gargareon,  formed  from 
the  gurgling  sound  of  water  rushing  through  a  narrow 
paaaage;  lieh. gargeroth^  the  throat]  The  throat;  the 
gullet ;  the  canal  of  the  neck  by  which  food  paaaes  to 
the  atonuu:h. — A  narrow  paaaage  between  hills  or 
mountains. 

(Jbrt)  The  entrance  of  any  work,  or  that  part  which 
is  open  to  the  rear  between  the  inner  extremities  of  its 
flanks  or  fi»oe.  (See  Fig.  745.)  Thus  the  gorge  of  a 
ravelin  is  the  space  facing  the  main  works  behind  it, 
between  the  extremities  of  its  faces,  which  meet  in  a 
salient  angle  towards  the  front;  and  the  gorge  of  a 
bastion  is  that  side  of  the  irregular  pentagon  which 
forms  the  outline  of  the  work,  and  lies  between  the 
interior  extremities  of  its  flanks,  where  they  Join  the 
curtains  on  either  side.  The  lines  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  curtains  on  either  side  of  a  bastion  to 
a  point  in  its  capital  within  the  interior  of  the  work, 
are  called  its  demi-gorges.  It  is  also  the  lume  of  a  con- 
cave moulding  used  in  architecture,  and  the  entrance 
to  a  narrow  pass  or  deflle  between  mountains. 
(Areh.)  Same  as  Cavxttb,  q.  v. 

€U»ri^,  V.  a.  To  swallow  with  greediness. 

"The  Oab  has  foryad  the  hook.'*-Ji>Jkiuoii. 

—To  flU  up  to  the  throat;  to  glut;  to  satiate. 

"  Bainc  with  his  prseanoa  glutted,  gerged,  and  fSIL"— Aefa. 

— e.  n.  To  feed  greedily  or  ravenously. 

€U»rsed,  a.  Haring  a  gorge  or  throat ;  as,  the  shrill' 
gorged  lark. 

(Her.)   A  lion  or  other  animal  Is  said  to  be  gorged 
when  it  has  a  crown  by  way  of  collar  round  its  neck. 

Otf  nrei,  or  CtoaosT,  Axthub,  an  Hungarian  general,  b. 
1818.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the  military 
school  at  Tuln,  he  waa  appointed  to  a  commission  in 
the  Hungarian  body-guard  at  Yieima,  which  service  he 
abandoned  to  study  chemistry  at  Prague.  The  news  of 
the  insurrection  in  Hungary  (1848)  called  him  back  to 
military  duties,  and  hastening  to  Buda-Pesth,  he  placed 
his  sword  at  tne  disposal  of  the  Hungarian  ministry. 
The  firmness  of  his  conduct  attracted  the  attention  of 
Kossuth,  and  until  he  became  his  rival,  G.  appears  to 
have  been  his  favorite.  After  the  battie  of  Schwechat, 
he  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  Hungarian  army, 
and  in  that  position  showed  great  militarir  talents. 
Differences,  however,  arose  between  himself  and  the 
civil  authorities ;  twice  he  waa  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand, and  on  resuming  it  was  alternately  victor  and 
vanquished.  Gn  the  resignation  of  the  governor  and 
council,  Aug.  11,  1840,  Kossuth  made  Gen.  O.  dictator 
in  his  place.  Shortiy  after  this,  the  Hungarian  forces 
laid  down  their  arms.  For  this  O.  has  been  branded  as 
a  traitor,  though  the  state  of  afEairs  seemed  desperate 
enough  to  warrant  submission.  The  most  suapidoua 
part  of  the  afEair  is  the  leniency  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  rictors.  He  went  to  Klagenftart  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  leave  on  parole,  and  pursued  his 
favorite  study  of  chemistry  at  Peeth.  A  narrative  of 
his  connection  with  the  insurrection,  Jlfy  L\fe  and  acts 
in  Hungary,  appeared  in  1861.  280  of  hia  former  com- 
rades, ill  1884,  presented  him  with  a  declaration,  exon- 
orating  hint  from  a  charge  of  treachery  made  in  1849. 

CKfTfreons,  (g^jus^)  a.  [0.  Fr.  gorgias^  a  mil;  or  orna- 
ment for  the  thsoat  or  neck  of  females, — hence,  gaudy, 
flaimting.]  Showy;  fine;  splendid;  glittering  with  gay 
colors ;  magnificent ;  as,  **  the  gorgeous  'BtJstJ*— Hilton. 

Ctor'ireoiMly ,  adv.  With  showy  magnificence ;  splen- 
didly; finely. 

^Ov'^i^otMMWk^mm^n.  Show  of  dress  or  ornament;  splen- 
dor of  raiment  or  dress. 

Gor'flr^a,  SiK  FniDixAinK),  lord-proprietary  of  the  Bng> 
lish  colony  of  Maine,  was  b.  of  a  noble  fkmily  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.    After  serving 


during  the  war  against  Spain,  O.  determined  to  leave 
his  native  country  and  become  a  lauded  proprietor  **  bc^ 

Jond  sea."  He  accordingly  fitted  out  an  expedition  in 
620,  and  received  a  royiU  charter  of  incorporation  for 
the  **  governing  of  New  England  in  America."  Landing 
in  Maine,  he  for  some  years  ruIfMl  it  aa  governor-general, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Charlea  I.  a 
charter  constituting  him  lord-proprietnry,  with  almoat 
aovereign  powers.  When  the  4  New  England  coloniea 
formed  a  confederacy  in  1643,  (r.'s  aettlementa  were 
excluded,  becMuse  Sir  Ferdinando  was  then  in  England 
fighting  aa  a  royalist  against  the  Puritan  cause.  After 
his  death  in  1647,  the  settlement  of  Maine  aubmitted  to 
the  Juriadiction  of  Maaaachuaetta. 

Gorvet,  {gar' jet,)  n.  [  Fr.  goraeite,  from  gorge,  the  throat.] 
A  piece  of  body-armor,  either  acale-work  or  plate,  for 
the  protection  of  the  throat.  It  appears  to  Iiave  been 
first  employed  early  in  the  14ih  century.  The  comatl, 
or  throat-covering  of  chain-mail,  which  is  sometime* 
called  the  gorget  of  mail^  belonged  more  to  the  helmet 
than  to  the  body-armor.  In  the  17th  century,  the  O. 
waa  worn  without  any  other  body-armor.  It  ia  atill 
worn  by  the  officers  of  the  French  infantry. 

(Surg.)    An  instmment  used  in  the  operation  of  li- 
thotomy. 

€U»r^lM,  Leontinus,  a  celebrated  orator  of  the  school 
of  Empedocles,  native  of  Leontinum,  in  Sicily;  lived  417 
B.  c  A  golden  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  at  Delphi, 
and  Plato  has  given  his  name  to  one  of  his  Dialogues. 

Ctor'prOB,  n.;  pi.  CtoBooifS.  (Hyth.)  One  of  the  three 
celebrated  sisters,  daughters  of  Phorcya  and  Ceto. 
Their  names  were  Stheno,  Euryale^  and  Medusa,  all  of 
whom  were  immortal  except  Medusa.  According  to  the 
mythologiata,  their  hair  was  entvrined  with  serpents, 
their  hands  were  brass,  their  body  was  covered  with 
impenetrable  scales,  and  their  teeth  were  as  long  as  the 
tusks  of  a  wild  boar.  They  were  so  frightful  that  they 
turned  to  stone  all  those  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes. 
Mythologists  differ  in  their  accounts  of  them,  they 
were  conquered  by  Perseus,  who,  it  is  said,  was  fur- 
nished by  different  deities  with  weapons  which  he 
afterwards  returned  to  them.  The  head  of  Medusa  re- 
mained in  his  hands ;  and  after  he  had  finished  all  his 
laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it  to  Minerva,  who  placed 
it  on  her  segis,  with  which  she  turned  into  stone  all 
such  ss  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it  It  is  said,  that  after 
the  conquest  of  the  O.,  Perseus  took  his  fiight  in  the 
air  towards  Ethiopia,  and  that  the  drops  of  blood 
which  fell  to  the  ground  fh>m  Medusa's  head  were 
changed  into  serpents,  which  have  ever  since  infeated 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.  The  hone  Pegasus  also 
arose  fh)m  the  blood  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chrysnor 
with  his  golden  sword.  Heeiod  fixed  the  residence  of 
the  G.  in  the  west  JEschylus  in  Scythia,  and  Grid  in 
Libya,  near  the  lake  Triton.  Homer  speaks  but  of  one 
Ck)rgon. 

— Anything  very  ugly  or  horrid. 

**  Gordon*  and  hydras  and  ehimeras  dire."  ^JfOtea. 

—a.  yerr  ugly  or  terrible  in  aspect. 

Ooryo^Ba,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
16  m.  from  the  Tuscan  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
immense  numbers  of  anchovies  are  taken.  Eadent,  2  m. 
long,  by  an  e^jual  width. 

€U»ni:o'nav  in  tiie  Republic  of  (blombU,  an  Ialand  in 
the  Bay  of  Choco,  abt  110  m.  8.W.  of  Buenaventura; 
Lat  20  67'  N.,  Lon.  78°  26'  W. 

~A  village  on  the  iathmua  of  Panama,  abt  20  m.  N.W.  of 
the  city  of  Panama. 

Ck>r|rOB»'eeis,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  aub-order  of  Alcyonaria, 
embracing  polype  which  are  cylindrical,  abort  connected 
laterally,  and  which  aecrete  a  aolid  central  axia.  The 
forma  are  excessively  varied,  and  often  extremely  delicate 
and  beautiful.    They  abound  in  tropical  seas. 

€U»rifO'Be«ll,  a.    Same  as  Goboon ian,  q.  v. 

OorsOBe'ia,  *^  P'>  l^^-  gorgoneiosA.  e.  gorgeoiSy  per- 
taining to  the  Gorgon.]  (Arch.)  Carvings  of  masks 
imitating  the  Gorgon,  or  Medusa's  head. 

Ctoryo'Bia,  n.  €U»r|ro'nld«,  n.  pL  (ZoSL)  A 
genus  and  fkmily  of  the  sub-order  Gorgonacea,  com- 
prising branched  polyps,  which  have  a  tendency  to  spread 
in  a  plane,  forming  a  flattened  or  fan-shaped  Rt>nt 
with  a  horn-like  axis. 

€U»rso'iilaii»  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  Ck>r- 
gon. 

OOKOnlUa,  (jg&r-gfHuil'yd,)  an  ishmd  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  Point  Manglares. 

Oor'voBiae,  v.  a.  To  render  utterly  affrighted;  ta 
make  stony  hard  or  stiff,  as  at  sight  of  the  Medusa. 

CNnvophoae,  {gor-gofd-ne.)  {Myth.)  A  daughter  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who  nuuried  Perieres,  king 
of  Messenia.  After  the  death  of  Perieres  she  married 
iBbalns.  She  Is  the  first  whom  the  mythologists  men- 
tion as  having  had  a  second  husband. 

€U»rsophora,  {gor-oofo^ra.)  (Myth.)  A  surname  of 
Minerva,  from  her  sb^  (Fig.  88X  on  which  was  the  head 
of  theGk>rgon  Medusa. 

Ck>rh»m  (go^ram),  in  Maina,  a  post-town  of  Oimber* 
land  CO.,  about  10  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Portland.  Man^f. 
Woollens,  carpets,  and  powder.    Fop.  { 1897  )  about  3,000. 

Ck>rliani,  in  Sew  Hampshire^  a  pos^town  of  Coos  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,710. 

Gorham,  in  Kevo  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Ontario  co.,  on  Oanandaigua  Uke,  about  12  m.  wAw. 
of  Geneva.    Poo.  (1897)  about  2,460. 

Gorham,  in  cMkio,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  on  the 
Michigan  Une. 

Gorilla,  n.  {ZoUL)  A  species  of  hirge  ape  which  Inhabits 
yi'eetem  Africa,  and  is  generally  allied  to  the  Chim- 
panzee to  compose  the  genus  Trogtodyiee,  although  Geof- 
frey St  Hilaire  has  endeavored  to  eetabliab  a  separate 
genus  for  it    Fo^  -a  graa|  number  of  years  there  wii^ 
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Tspi*  tnulitlon,  nnratoUntiAted  by  reliable  erldence, 
that  aiMM  of  greiit  sixe  were  to  be  eeen  on  the  west  coeat 
of  Africa.  It  wae  not,  boweYer.  till  IH47  that  the  gorilU 
abeolntelT  became  known  to  natarnliata.  A  skall  of  one 
of  theee  large  apee  wm  tent  to  Dr.  SaTage,  of  Boston, 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  an  American  mlssiunarv  on  the  Gaboon 
riYer.  Since  that  period  skeletons  and  skins  of  the  Q. 
baYe  not  only  been  receiYed,  but  also  considerable  in- 
formation concerning  the  animal's  habits  and  mode  of 
liYinf^.  M.  Dn  Chailln,  in  his  Erplomtiona  amd  Adwen- 
laref  in  Equatorial  A/ritxL,  first  described  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  the  G.  in  its  native  haunts;  aud,  though  his 
statements  were  greatly  doubted,  theY  have  since  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  other  African  ezplorera  and 
travellers  of  more  recent  experience.  The  main  points 
of  difference  between  the  ~ 

O.  and  the  chimpanzee 
are  as  follows:  The  go- 
rilla Is  much  longer  than 
the  latter  animal;  the 
ordinary  height  of  a  fnll- 

r'own  male  is  between 
feet  6  inches  and  6  feet  8 
inches,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  largest 
sixe  exceed  six  feet  in 
height.  Its  strength  is 
tremendous,  and  its  skel- 
eton indicates  great  power 
in  the  Jaws  and  Umbt. 
The  bony  ridgee  above 
the  eyes  are  very  promi- 
nent, and  the  skull  of  the 
male  exhibits  a  large  oo> 
dpital  ridge  on  the  top  ot 
the  head.  The  brain  is, 
small,  and  the  nasal 
bones  project  more  than 
in  the  chimpanzee;  these 
peculiarities  give  to  the 
animal  a  hideons  resem- 
blance to  the  human  Csce. 
The  Jaws  and  lower  parts 
of  the  fikce  pro()ect  very 
much,  and  the  teeth  do 
not  fbrm  an  nninter* 
rupted  series,  as  in  man. 
The  canine  teeth  are  very 
large,  and  the  molars 
bear  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  incisors. — thus 
again  aroroachlng  the 
fentures  of  a  human  being. 


f^.  1182. 
8KKUT01I  OP  A  OOULLA. 

It  is  very  broad  across  the 


shoulders,  has  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  approaches 
nearer  to  the  human  form  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis 
than  any  other  ape.  The  legs,  although  shorter  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  a  man.  are  longer  than  those  of 
the  chimpaniee.  When  standing  erect,  the  arms  nearly 
reach  the  knees.  The  feet  are  formed  for  iralking  on 
the  ground,  and  the  great  toe  is  a  true  thumb.  The 
bands  nre  remarkable  for  their  great  siie  and  strength, 
the  fingers  being  short  but  very  thick.    The  skin  of  the 

Eorilla  is  black  in  color  and  covered  with  dark-gray 
air,  which  chnnges  to  a  tawny  brown  on  the  head. 
The  hair  is  longest  on  the  arms.  Tlie  face  is  hairy,  but 
the  chest  is  bare.  The  mouth  is  large  and  wide,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  appearance  of  neck.  The  eyes  Mre 
much  sunk,  and  in  general  the  countenance  is  umrked 
by  a  ferocious  scowl.  It  is  a  voracious  feeder,  its  food 
being  exclusively  vegetable;  and  its  belly  is  very  large 
and  prominent  Oorillas  are  not  gregarious  in  their 
habits ;  they  generally  live  on  the  ground,  but  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  climbing  trees  in  search  of  food. 
Their  immense  strength  enables  them  to  defend  them- 
selves against  beasts  of  prey.  They  live  in  the  densest 
parts  of  the  tropical  forests,  and  are  much  dreaded  by 
the  inhabitants.  As  yet  the  gorilla  has  not  been 
tamed,  and  it  would  K>pear  $•  if  it  were  Incamble  of 
being  so  in  an  adult  state.  A  few  young  gorillas  have 
been  brought  to  Europe,  but  pulmonary  disease  soon 
carried  them  off.  The  G.  is  not  gregarious  in  habit, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  young  remaiu  with  the 
parents  uutil  of  adult  size.  lu  walking  they  are  rarely 
seen  erect,  the  btidy  being  bent  forward,  and  the  long 
arms  reaching  the  ground,  pnigrees  being  made  by  a 
sort  of  swinging  motion  between  the  amia  The  G.  is 
not  so  fen)cious  as  it  has  lieen  considered,  usually  seeks 
safety  in  flight,  will  not  attack  man  unless  cornered  or 
wounded,  and  even  then  is  not  pemisteut  in  attack. 
Gor'lnir,  ft.  rFromOoRE.]  A  pricking;  a  puncture. 
Gor'InfiT-eloih,  a.  {Naut.)  A  pie<-e  of  canvas  cut  ob- 
liquely and  put  in  to  add  to  the  breadth  of  a  sail ;  a  gore. 
Go'rita.  a  town  of  Austria,  cap.  dist  Gorits,  on  the 
Isonzo,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Trieste.  Mamuf.  Leather,  earthen- 
ware, confectionery  and  rosoglio.  The  most  extensive 
{iriuting  establishment  for  Hebrew  books  is  to  be  found 
n  (?.,  whence  the  entire  East  is  supplied.  Pop.  16,660. 
Ck^r'khav  a  town  of  Nepaul,  &3  m.  W.  of  Khatmaudu, 

Lat  27°  52'  N.,  Lon.  84©  28'  E. 
CHir'kniii,  a  fortified  city  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Meuse, 
21  m.  S.E.  of  Rotterdam.    Manuf.  Hemp ;  with  an  ex- 
tensive market  for  grain  and  fish.    Pop.  l(i,400. 
Oor'lltXy  a  fortified  city  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Neiase,  48  m.  W.  of  Liegnitz.    Manvf.  Cloths,  linens, 
lace,  ribbon  and  hats.    Pop.  (1895)  66,800. 
€h>r'm»n,  in  Jlfiiuieaoio,  a  township  of  Otter  tail  co. 
Ck>r'inaii,  in  Texas,  a  poet-village  of  Eastlake  co. 
€iU>r'inand,  n.    [Fr.  gowmumd;   W.  gor,  excess;  gov 
fHOM/,  tending  to  overfill ;  gormodd,  excess,  overmucli.] 
A  greedy  or  ravenous  eater ;  a  glutton ;  a  gourmund. 
—a.    Gluttonous;  voracious. 


€U»r'iii«iHler«  n.    flame  as  OoBMAn>,  q.  v. 

^ — , ^-_.|jj^j^    j^^^  ^j.  ^^^^  eating;  gluttony; 

.  voracity. 

Ctor'nuuidiM,  v.  a.  To  eat  greedily  or  to  excess ;  to 
swallow  voraciously.  —  To  feed  ravenously. 

CUir'nuuidlaer,  n.    A  greedy  or  voracious  feeder. 

Ck>r'iiUMidiBiiiif,  p.  a.  Sating  greedily  and  vora- 
ciously. 

— «.    Act  or  habit  of  eating  greedily  and  voradonsly. 

Toiegueis  or  OmvuMS  (o<Mro^*a,)  a  river  of 
Brazil,  Joins  the  Parahlba  abt.  06  m.MJ(.W. 


Length,  abt.  S20  i 

k»rae,  n.    [A.  8.  oorft,  fiirse.1  (Bot.) 
Ck>rsach'«  Milb,  In  Maryland^tL  po 


.  of  OeiFBS. 


SeeULKZ. 
post-office  of  Balti- 
more CO. 

Gor'sy ,  a.  Abounding  in,  or  resembling  gorse ;  as,  the 
goirsjf  heath. 

Oort,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  co.  Oalway,0onnaaght,  abt 
16m.N.N.K.of  Knnis. 

Ch»rtocll«kofl;(^or<'sAa-lno/,)  the  name  of  three  Rus- 
sian brother  princes,  two  of  whom  distinguished  them- 
seh  e«  as  military  commanders,  and  one  as  a  diplomatist. 
—  Prince  Prria,  b.  1700,  a  militaij  commander,  took 
part  in  the  Russian  wars  against  Turkey,  and  in  1830 
was  made  governor  of  Eastern  Siberia.  In  1843  he 
became  general  of  infkntry,  and  in  1851  retired  from 
service.  —  Prince  BIichazl,  a.  1706,  played  a  prominent 
part  In  many  of  the  Russian  wars,  and  in  1865  suc- 
ceeded Prince  Menschikoir  in  the  command  of  the  Rus- 
plan  forces  In  the  Crimea.  He  superintended  the  defence 
of  Sebastopol,  which,  however,  he  was  at  last  fbrced  to 
evacuate,  making  a  masterly  retreat  D.  1801.  —  Prince 
AL£XAicDsa,the  diplomatist,  B.  1800,  repreeented  Russia 
at  various  European  courts,  and  in  1856  negotUted  the 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Western  powers. 

Oorackpore,  {gor-uk-poor',)  afertile  district  of  British 
India,  pres.  Bengal, bounded  by  Nepaul,  Oude,  Sarun, and 
Azinghur.  .^reo,  7,346  sq.  m.  iW2,640,000.— Its  cap., 
of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  Baptee,  420  m.  M  JB.  of 
Calcutta;  p<w.  5,600. 

^■79  (P^*^)  ^    [From  Gobi,  q.  r.]    Covered  with  o 
gealed  or  clotted  blood ;  bloody ;  murderous. 

€U»'rjr  Dew,  a  term  fluently  applied  to  the  dusky  red 
film  seen  upon  the  damp  walls  of  cellars,  or  other  moist 
sitUHtions.  Its  disagreeable  and  alarming  nature  is  due 
to  the  unpleasant  act  of  its  resembling  the  stains  of 
blood. 

Ooa'bawk,  n.  [A.  S.  gothafaey  fhmt  ^ot,  a  gooee,  and 
ha/oc^  a  hawk.]  (ZoM.)  8ee  ASTtTB. 

Oo'skea.  {Script.)  That  tract  of  country  in  Egypt 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Israelites  flrom  the  time  of 
Jacob  to  that  of  Moses.  It  was  probably  the  tract  1>  Ing 
east  of  the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile,  towards  Arabia. 
It  appears  to  have  reached  to  the  Nil^  {Ex.  i.  22;  U.  3,) 
since  the  Jews  ate  fish  in  abundance,  {Num.  zl.  6,)  and 

£ractlsed  artificial  irrigation,  {DeuL  xi.  10.)  It  was  near 
[eliopolis  and  Rameses,  and  not  far  fh>m  the  ci^jital  of 
Egypt,  {Gm.  xlv.  10 ;  xlvlL  11 ;  Ex.  8-12.)  It  whs  a  part 
of  "the  best  of  the  land,"  at  least  for  the  pastoral  He- 
brews, {Gm.  xlvi.  34,)  and  was  evidently  better  watered 
and  more  fertile  than  at  present  —  G.  was  also  the  name 
of  n  city  and  territory  in  the  moantains  of  Judn. 

fiio'aheii,  in  CovmKtieuit  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Litchfield  county,  abont  80  miles  w.  by  N.  of  Hart- 
ford. 

€U»'slieM.  in  Gtorgia^  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  abt 
06  m.  N.E  of  Milledgevirie. 

d^'sken,  in  iWnoM,  a  flourishing  township  of  Stark 

..county. 

Cto'sheii,  In  InMcmoy  a  thriving  dty,  cu>.  of  Elkhart 
CO.,  on  the  Klkhart  river,  26  m.  N.  of  Warsaw.  Has 
water  power,  important  manufactures,  and  a  large  local 
traile,  and  two  lines  of  niilroail.    Poo.  (1897)  about  7.UU0. 

CM^slieii,  In  /nuxi,  a  township  of  Muscatine  oo. 

Oo'shen,  in  Ketdttcky,  a  post-office  of  Olilham  co. 

CHl'shen,  in  Maryland,  a  post-offlce  of  Montgomery  co, 

Oo'shen,  in  Mumnchnttu,  a  post-town  of  Hampshire 
CO.,  about  Ilk)  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

CUyshen,  in  Mimowri,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 

CM^slien,  in  S«vo  UamnMr^t  a  post-town  of  Sullivan  co., 
about  30  ni.  K.  by  N.  of  Concord. 

Go'shen,  In  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Cape  May  co. 

— A  village  of  (.Kjean  c«». 

CM^'shen,  In  Nete  York,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Orange  oo ,  about  60  m,  N.  N.W.  of  New  York  City. 
P&p.  of  village  (1897)  about  3,10U. 

Oo'shen,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Auglaize  co. 

— A  townslilp  of  Belmont  oo. 

— A  township  of  Champaign  co. 

—A  post-vilUge  and  township  of  Clermont  oo.,  about  24 
m.  E.N.E.  of  CindnnatL 

—A  township  of  Hardin  co. 

— ^A  township  of  Mahoning  co. 

*— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. 

Ckyshen,  in  Pennayfcania,  a  former  township  of  Chester 
CO.,  now  divided  into  East  aud  Wbst  (3o8UKN. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co. 

—A  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  58  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Harrisburg. 

€U»'shen,  in  IXah,  a  post-village  of  Utah  co.,  on  Utah 
Lske.  about  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Prove 

€k»'sheii,  in  F^rmoni,  a  thriving  township  of  Addlaon 
county. 

CNi'shen,  or  CNislieii  Brldm,  in  Virainia,  a  post- 
village  of  Rockbridge  co.,  abt  32  m.  W.S.W.  of  Staunton. 

filo'skeii  <?reek,  in  N.  QxroUna^  enters  the  Oape  Fear 
River  In  Dnplin  co. 

Ck>'sheiiit«,  n.  ( JItn.)  A  colorless  or  white  variety  of 
beryl  from  Goshen,  Mass. —  See  Bbbtl. 

Go'shenvllle,  in  FtrtTuylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Chester  co. 

Ooslar,  »  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in  Uauover,  on  the 


Gose,  4  m.  S.E.  of  Hildeeheim.  Jtam^.  Titriol,  car- 
pehL  leather,  shot  and  hardware.  I\)p.  0,440. 
^Mlarite,  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  native  sulphate  of  zinc  nr 
white  vitriol.  It  is  formed  by  the  decompoeitiuD  al 
blende,  and  is  found  in  the  pHsaages  of  mines.  Lasers 
vitreous.  Color  white,  reddish,  bluish,  ^.gr.  2DC(. 
Cbmp.  Sulph.  acid  27*0,  oxide  of  zinc  28-2,  water  4311. 

G^sllnflr,  n.  [A.  S.  got,  a  goose,  and  the  dimiuotiv* 
termination  Ung.]  A  young  goose;  a  goose  not  fallj 
grown. 

— A  catkin  on  nut-  and  pine-trees. 

G««'pel,n.  [A.  A.  godtpM^  god,  good,  •ndnti.tpHl 
history,  story,  tidings.]  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Cbr  » 
tian  religion ; — more  particnUrly,  one  of  the  fir«t  look* 
containing  an  account  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ,  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Joha.  aorf 
of  which  the  authenticity  reats  upon  the  clearest  eT> 
dence.  The  extant  spurious  gospels,  forming  a  part  .>r 
the  apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  **  The  Historj 
of  Joeeph  the  Carpenter,*'  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,'* 
the  **  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelite."  **  The  Protevaa- 

Eilion"  of  James,  the  "Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of 
ary,"  and  the  **  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  or  Acts  of 
Pilate."  There  were  many  others  that  are  meDtkned 
by  the  Church  Fathers,  but  which  are  lost. 

—a.  Pertaining  to  the  gospel ;  accordant  with  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  gospel;  as, pospe/  truth, po^ 
righteousness. 

ChM'peler,  n.  He  who  reads  in  English  the  gtapel  to 
the  people. 

G««'pei-VOS'slp,  n.  One  who,  with  over-ofBdoos  z«al. 
runs  about  to  lecture  his  neighbors  upon  mattos  per- 
taining to  religion. 

Ooa'pel-lii^kt,  n.  The  truths  of  the  evangel j ;  th« 
new  doctrine,  as  contradistinguished  fhMn  that  of  tin 
Church  of  Rome. 

Ooa'pel-tmtk,  n.  The  truths  or  doctrines  of  thi 
gospel ;  certain  truth. 

"  I  aarare  yea  this  as  gmf  if  trmtk ,  "—SmjfL 

G^m'port,  a  fortified  city  and  port  of  EngUnd,  in  Harp- 
shire,  1^  m.  W.  of  Portsmouth,  fhnn  which  it  is  ie(» 
rated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea;  pop.  8,250. 

Goa'port.  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Chu-ke  co.,  on  tfat 
Alabama  River,  abt  100  m.  above  Mobile. 

G««por|,  in  Jndiana,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co.,  sU. 
46  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Goapori,  in  Jbwa, apost-ofBoe of  Marion  oo. 

Ooapori,  in  New  Bamp§kire,  a  township  of  Bockisf- 
bam  ca 

Ooaport,  in  Virginia.    See  Pobtbmoutb. 

Go— ,  w.  Same  as  GoasB,  9.  r. 

Goa'Muner,  n.  [Lat  gouypium,  the  cotton-tree.]  A 
light  fiUunentoos  substance,  which  often  fills  the  atmos- 
phere to  a  remarkable  degree  during  fine  weathw  lo  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  or  Is  spread  over  the  whole  fiics 
of  the  ground,  stretching  fh>m  leaf  to  leaf,  and  ftom 
plant  to  plant,  loaded  wiUi  entangled  dew-diopa.  whicb 
glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  sunshine.  Various  opinkna 
were  formeriy  entertained  concerning  the  nature  sod 
origin  of  gossamer,  bnt  it  is  now  sufficiently  sscertaiiMd 
to  be  produced  by  small  spiders  of  various  species.  Why 
G.  appear  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  and  wb;  G. 
threads  or  webs  are  produced,  are  questions  yet  opeo  to 
discussion.  It  is  however  well  ascertained  that  th* 
spider  which  produces  the  G.  is  fineqnently  wafted  op 
with  it  into  the  air,  and  some  eminent  antliority  belief « 
that  It  has  the  power  of  guiding  itself  and  vehicle  hi  rb« 
ntmosphere,  —  but  if  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  ■> 
ai^rial  ezcursion,  or  in  order  to  find  insect-prey  10  th« 
air,  it  is  not  said. 

—.V  waterproof  oater«arment  of  light  materia]. 

Gos'samery,  a.  Resembling  gossamer;  flimsy;  floo' 
culent ;  unsubstantial ;  as  **  gomamtrg  affcction.** 

CkMMUi,  {g6t'tan,)  n.  {OeaL)  An  ochreous*  miB«al 
substance ;  an  imperfect  iron  ore. 

GoMiMilf  eroiM,  a.  [Kng.poss(m,and  Lat/0v«,to 
bear.J  Containing  gossan ;  producing  or  having  nf 
erence  to  gossan. 

Goa'sip,  n.  [Godtibh^  God,  and  A.  S.  tib,  pesce,  coo- 
cord,  adoption,  relation,  companionship ;  0.  Ger.  iiMa, 
a  covenant]  An  idle  tattler,  or  talebearer;  one  vb* 
goes  from  house  to  house,  retailing  scandal  or  lettisf 
news ;  a  busybody. 
"  The  eoBMiMm  ehat  of  gomtpe  when  they  mMH^^Drfii*. 

— ^Mere  tattle ;  idle  talk ;  scandal ;  groundless  mmor. 

— r.  n.  To  chat ;  to  prate ;  to  talk  mach  and  idlj ;  <^ 
**  gouiping  conversation."  —  Law. 

—To  tell  idle  tales :  to  run  about  tattling  and  talebesriai; 

^aa'sipi7«  H.    Special  intimacy  or  neighborly  mmo» 

tion;  spiritual  afnnity.— Idle  Uttle;  gossip;  nunor. 

"  Many  a  flower  of  London  yoM^pry."— A  M.  Jra— *■# 

Gaa'slpx,  a.  Full  of  tattle,  chat,  or  gossip ;  as,  a  p» 
tipjf  woman. 

CkMSOOIl',  n.  [Fr.  ^rptm;  Sp.mirsoii;  It  AorMSc; 
L.  Lat.  gareia.]  A  term  need  by  the  Irish  to  dtdgn^ 
a  boy,  youth,  or  serving-man. 

"  Ob  I  bat  be  wor  tke  party  fOMeea.**— CV^^Isa  (Wfev. 

Go— jrp'imn.n.  [Lat^oMypuoa.]  {BoL)  Agtamat 
pUnts,  order  ifaleaeec,  which  yields  the  cottoD-p>»t« 
one  of  the  most  important  of  idl  plants  to  man.  Tb« 
cotton-plants  are  tall  shrubs,  with  lobed  leaves,  Urs* 
mailow-like  yellow  flowers,  and  somewhat  egg-thifti 
angular  pods,  the  seeds  of  which  are  enveloped  in  J 
covering  of  cellular  filaments  which  form  the  cotton  c* 
commerce.    See  Conoii. 

G«t,  imp.  of  Gbt,  q.  v. 

Ch»t,  Ch»i'f«ii,  pp.  of  Gbt,  q.  o. 

Gote,  n.  [L.  Lat  goto,  a  canal ;  A.  8.  petften.  to  posr  J 
A  channel,  sewer,  or  passage  for  water.  (Ussd  Is  a^^ 
paru  of  EngUnd.)  /-|  /  ^  /  ^  ■  /^ 
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GOTHIC     APCHITFCTI  IPP         ■*  Dose's  Palace,  Venice,    a.  Canterbary  Catbedral,  EnglAnd.    j-  Choir  of  Cetbetfril. •( 
x*vr  A  ■  iMw     i-Eivwi  11  I  i-w  1  *^  ivi-i.       Prague.    9,  Court  at  Barcelona.  Sfwln.    ig)Jclf||erior,  Cathedral  of  Utchfleld.  Eaglaad.  r 
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Ctotli«  n.  [Oer.  Odkm,  th«  Qoths;  0.  Oer.  Guti,  Gudi; 
Goth.  Outhant;  A.  8.  Otatas;  Lat  Oothi,  Ocionu, 
probfOiIy  identical  with  the  Oitoi,  pliicad  by  Herodotus 
eonth  of  the  Danabe  and  near  its  months.]  (Oeoff.) 
One  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  tribe  or  nation 
called  OoTHB,  q.  v. 

— A  rude  or  undrilixed  person ;  a  barbarian ;  one  who 
is  ganche,  ignorant,  or  fU-mannered ;  as,  he  is  a  perfect 
Goth. 

Cl^'tll*,  capital  of  the  dnchy  of  Saze^bnrgHQotha,  on 
the  Leine,  44  m.  N.W.  of  Cuburg,and  610  N^.  of  Paris. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  decIiYity  of  a 
gentle  hill,  the  paUce  of  the  reigning  dukes  being 
placed  lilie  a  citadel  on  the  apex.  Gotba  contains,  be- 
aidea  its  ancient  palace  of  I'riedenstein,  a  museum  of 
rare  and  raluable  curiosities,  a  library,  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  a  national  aud  sciontiflc  character.  Manuf. 
MoflUna,  cottons,  porcelain,  colored  paper,  cluth,  linen, 
Ac  O.  sansagee  uave  a  wiaeri|>r>^  ceieuiitv.  Pop,  (1896) 
27,ft52.— Tlie  Almamaeh  dt  Oolkoy  a  suiall  pockeUboolt 
of  abt.  1,000  pages,  is  published  here.  It  U  a  uulTersal 
political  register,  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  book  ever 
printed  contains  so  much  political  or  statistical  infor- 
matloQ  in  so  small  a  compass  and  with  so  much  accu- 
racy. As  a  work  of  such  an  extent  cannot  be  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  date  of  publication  is 
stated,  and  in  some  instances  a  date  has  been  giren  to 
each  page,  as  completed,  to  show  that  the  editor  is  not 
answena>le  for  subsequent  changes.  The  publication 
€it  this  almanac  commenced  in  1764,  in  the  German 
language,  in  which  it  was  con^ued  until  Napoleon  I. 
became  emperor,  when  it  was  changed  to  the  French 
language,  which  being  the  recognised  language  of  courts, 
is  fimnd  the  most  convenient,  and  has  been  ever  since 
retained. 

Cl*tli'»ill.  A  colloquialism  somettmes  ^plied  to  New 
York  city. 

CI«(to'AlBlst«  n.  A  wiseacre;  a  person  deficient  in  wis- 
dom;—  ao  called  from  Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Bngland,  noted  for  some  pleasant  blunders. 

CI«4k'MBlte,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  New  York  city. 

W.  Irving. 

Gothmrd,  St^  {gotard^)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
romantic  spots  in  Switxerland,  being  a  high  table-land 
nearly  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  at  its  greatest  elevation, 
entirely  surrounded,  except  by  a  narrow  gorge  on  the 
M.,  by  lofty  mountains  towering  on  all  sides  in  Alpine 
grandeur,  and  shutting  out  the  St.  Gothard  tnm.  the 
canton  of  Tessin  on  the  N.,  Yalais  on  the  8.,  Uri  on  the 
W.,  and  Grisons  on  the  K.  The  celebrated  ihoepital  or 
hospice  of  St.  Gothard  stands  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
Pass  of  8t  Gothard,  havine  an  elevation  of  0,070  feet,  and 
forms  a  most  welcome  harbor  of  reHige  and  repose  to  the 
weary  traveller  who  Journeys  by  this  the  most  frequented 
route  across  the  Alps,  which  at  its  summit  rises  to  the 
beicht  of  6,800  fset.  By  means  of  this  pass,  the  high- 
fosd  from  Flnelen,  on  Lake  Lucerne,  is  carried  with- 
out interruption  In  a  8.8.E.  direction  to  Lago  Mag- 
giore  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  construction  of  the  road 
was  commenced  in  1820,  and  opened  in  1832.  In  1834. 
neariy  one-third  of  the  road,  with  numerous  bridges  and 
terraces,  was  swept  away  by  the  riolence  of  a  most  ter- 
rific storm  which  burst  on  the  summit  of  the  pass;  and 
in  1839  a  similar  occurrence  took  place.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  road  has  been  in  a  good  state  of  re- 
pair. It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  of  the 
Alpine  carriage-ways,  and  is  free  from  snow  for  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year,  beginning  with  June.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hospice  rise  the  Reuse,  Rhone,  and 
the  Rhine.  Upon  the  N.,  where  the  impetuous  Reuss 
bursts  its  way  through  the  rocky  gorge,  its  foaming  tor- 
rent is  spanned  by  the  far-famed  DeviVi  Bridge,  a  soli- 
tary arch  of  stune  springing  from  rock  to  rock  fathomo 
above  the  ruvhiug  river.  It  was  along  the  heights  that 
skirt  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Devil's  Bridge  that  the 
Ruwians  and  the  French,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
had  so  many  encounter*.  The  8L  G.  tunnel  was  com- 
pletsd  in  18»2. 

Cl^tk'ie,  a.    Relating  to  the  Goths ;  as,  Gothic  taste. 

^Riide;  uncivilized ;  barbarous ;  ignorant;  as,  Gothie  bar- 
barism. 

Cl«tk'ie  Archltoe'tare.  The  name  given  to  the 
style  of  architecture  that  was  adopted  by  Kuropean  na^ 
tions  generally  daring  the  mediwval  ages.  By  some 
the  term  is  confined  to  that  form  of  architecture  which 
is  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  pointed  arch,  while 
others  consider  that  the  Romanesque  architecture  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  rounded  arch  in  every 
form,  and  frtim  which  the  pointed  stylo  of  architecture 
was  gradually  developed,  should  also  be  included  under 
this  appellation.  Adopting  the  latter  and  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  sul>ject,  we  may,  therefore,  con- 
sider Gothic  arcliitecture  to  consist  of  two  grand  divi- 
sions —  the  Romanesque,  or  round-arched  Gothic  (subdi- 
vided into  Rhenish-Romanesque,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
N6rman  of  France  and  England);  and  the  Medixval,  or 
pointfd  Gothic  (subdivided  in  Bngland  into  Early  Kng- 
ush.  Decorated  English,  and  Perpendicular  English,  cor- 
reqwnding  to  the  French  Ogival  Priroital,Ogival  Secon- 
daric,  and  Ogival  Tertiam,  or  Flamboyant).  See  Rdmam- 
SSQUB  AacHiTEcruEB,  and  Mbdlstal  Abchiticture. 
Gotb'lelBin,  n.  Rudeness  of  manners ;  barbarism. 
—h  Gothic  idiom  of  speech.  —  Conformity  to  the  Gothic 

style  of  architecture. 
GoUi'leise,  e.  a.  To  make  Gothic;  to  restore  to  a  state 

of  liarbarism. 
Ctotk'ie  lAii'iriiaffe.    See  GuticAir  Lanouaqi  akd 

LiTSEATiniX. 

CHIUft'tte,  n.  [From  the  poet  QOthe.1  A  hydrated  ses- 
qniozide  of  iron.  Occurs  in  prisms  of  a  yellowish,  red- 
ash,  and  bluckish-brown.    Often  blood-red  by  trans- 


mitted light  A>.  gr.  4'0-4*4.  Cbtap.  Sesquioxide  of 
iron  8kH),  wrater  lO'l.  Found  vdth  other  oxides  of  iron, 
especially  hematite  or  limouite. 

€U»tlll»lld,  a  long  narrow  island  in  the  Baltic,  Lat  60<> 
bVtobl^^W  N.,  Lon.  180  to  Vfi  £.,  belonging  to  Sweden, 
and  formine.  with  a  number  of  rocky  islets  that  sur- 
round it  a  district  named  after  the  capital,  Wisbv.  G. 
has  an  area  of  1,227  sq.  ui.,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  low  hilly  ranges  on  the  coast  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^  I^^^l  '^^ 
fertile,  yielding  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  a 
Ihir  proportion  of  the  usual  crops.    Pop.  about  65,000. 

Got hUuid.  an  ancient  prov.  of  Sweden,  now  divided  into 
12  Issns  or  departments.  It  forms  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  the  country,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Sound, 
and  extending  as  far  N.  as  the  parallel  of  60  degrees 
latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Baltic 
and  the  Cattegat  Formerlv  the  province  was  divided 
into  Bast  and  West  Gothlano,  by  an  oblique  line  bearing 
S.W.  through  Lake  Wettem  to  Laholm  Bay.  The 
whole  province  is  deeply  intersected  by  numerous  lakes, 
rivers,  sestuaries,  and  inlets  of  the  sea. 

GoUls,  n.  pi.  [Lat  GoUn,  GoUmts,  GutUmu.'\  (Bid.) 
The  name  of  an  ancient  people  of  Germany,  who  in 
early  times  inhabited  the  coast  of  modern  Prussia, 
from  the  Vistula  as  fiur  as  Braunsberg  or  Heiligenbeil. 
The  origin  of  this  people  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
they  once  inhabited  S^ndinavla,  a  belief  that  is  both 
supported  by  tradition  and  bv  the  names  of  places  there. 
The  opinion  further  is,  that  they  came  from  the  south  at 
a  period  long  anterior  to  historic  records.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Pvthess  of  Marseilles  as  Inhabiting  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  about  the  Frische  HaiT.  They  are 
aftervrards  mentioned  by  Tacitus ;  but  firom  the  time  of 
Tacitus  no  more  is  heard  of  them  until  the  beginning 
of  the  8d  century,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  power- 
fhl  nation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philippus  they  took  possession  of  £^ 
cia,and  laid  siege  to  Maucianopolis,  the  capital  of  Moesia 
Secunda,  which  purchased  peace  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
A  few  years  later  they  again  entered  Moesia,  but  retreat- 
ed before  the  army  of  Declua,  upon  which,  however,  they 
unexpectedly  turned  and  completely  annihilated,  near 
Philippapolis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ussmus  U.  d.  260). 
The  following  year  they  again  encountered  tne  Roman 
army,  and  defeated  it  with  great  slaughter,  at  Forum 
Trebonil,  in  Moesia,  —  the  emperor  Decius  being  among 
the  number  of  the  slain.  His  successor,  the  emperor 
Gallus,  induced  them  to  withdraw  to  their  own  territo- 
ries with  a  large  sum  of  money.  They  then  seem  to 
have  extended  themselves  more  to  the  eastward,  and 
possessing  tliemselves  of  a  fleet  they  sailed  against  Pi- 
tvus,  wfalch  they  took;  and  subsequently  Trebizond 
shared  the  same  ute.  In  a  second  expedition  they  took 
Ghalcedon,  Nicomedia,  Nicsea,  Pmra,  Apamea,  and  Cius. 
In  a  third  expedition,  comprising  a  fleet  of  600  vessels, 
tbev  landed  atCyzicns,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Attica,  took 
and  plundered  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  many 
other  places.    In  209  they  undertook  another  vast  ex- 

Kdition,  in  which  they  ravaged  Crete  and  Cvprus,  and 
d  siege  to  Thessalonica;  but  they  were  at  length  de- 
feated in  three  separate  engagements,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  with  immense  slaughter.  They,  however,  still 
continued  to  harass  the  Roman  frontier,  and  in  272  the 
emperor  Aurelian  was  obliged  to  cede  them  the  prov- 
ince of  Dacia;  after  which  there  was  a  period  of  com- 
parative peace  for  about  fifty  years.  In  822,  their  king, 
Uraric,  crossed  the  Danube;  but  he  was  at  length  defeat- 
ed and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Yaleus, 
they  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  three  years 
(367-60),  but  without  any  decisive  result.  About  this 
time  internal  commotions  produced  the  division  of  the 
great  Gothic  kingdom  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, or  Eastern  Goths,  who  Inhabited  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Don  to  the  Dnieper;  and 
the  Visigoths  or  Western  Goths,  who  occupied  Dacia, 
fW>m  the  Dnieper  to  the  Danube.  About  376  the  Uuns 
invaded  Europe  from  the  east  *^^  the  Visigoths  im- 

{>lored  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Valens,  and 
eave  to  settle  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Danube,  which 
was  granted  them.  The  Ostrogoths,  being  refused 
admission  into  the  Roman  territory,  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  The  oppression  of  the  Roman  governors 
soon  drove  the  Visigoths  to  rebellion,  and  in  the  war 
which  ensued  they  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
army  at  Adrianople,  in  378.  and  the  emperor  Valens 
himself  lost  his  life.  They  threatened  Oinstantinoplc, 
but  were  unable  to  take  it,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
Thrace  and  Dacia.  They  soon  became  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  that  the  court  of  Constantinople  saw  no  other 
way  *of  securing  itself  against  their  attacks  than  by 
making  them  an  integral  part  of  the  empire.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  the  Ostrogoths  also  obtained  a  settle- 
ment in  Pannonia  and  Sclavonia,  but  not  till  the  de- 
struction of  the  kingdom  of  the  Huns  in  453.  The  Visi- 
goths, in  process  of  time,  obtained  a  degree  of  power 
which  excited  the  alarm  of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  306, 
Aiario  made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  laid  waste  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  became  prefect  of  Illyria  and  king 
of  the  Visigoths.  Ue  invaded  Italy  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  and  by  that  manner  brought 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  since  Stilicho, 
the  Roman  general,  could  only  obtain  a  victory  over 
Alaric,  at  Verona,  in  403,  by  withdrawing  all  the  Roman 
troops  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  Alaric  himself 
soon  returned  to  Italy,  and  sacked  Rome  in  400,  and 
again  in  410.  From  Rome,  Alaric  turned  to  the  south 
of  Italy,  where  death  cut  short  his  victorious  career. 
In  412,  the  Goths  quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  hav- 
ing been  given  up  to  them ;  and  after  having  remained 
there  for  a  short  time,  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 


took  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Spain,  where  Athanlf; 
tlie  successor  of  Alaric,  was  assassinated.  His  successor, 
Wallia,  assisted  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals  and 
Alani,  in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  portion  of 
western  Gaul.  The  succeeding  king  of  the  €k>ths  ex- 
tended their  empire  both  in  France  and  Spain,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  6th  c<*ntury  it  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  its  prosperity,  its  capital  being  Tou- 
louse. At  that  time  it  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
Spain,  and  a  large  poriion  of  Gaul ;  but  after  that  time 
the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat  before  |hs 
Franks,  while  in  Spain  their  empire  was  overthrown, 
about  two  centuries  later,  by  the  Saracens.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  by  the  invasion  of 
Odoacer,  in  476,  the  eastern  emperor,  Zeno,  persuaded 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  invade  Italy  in 
480.  He  was  successful,  and  established  the  kingtiom 
of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  Theodoric  reigned  for 
thirty-three  years,  and  greatly  strengthened  his  power 
and  extended  his  kingdom;  but  aftier  his  death,  dis- 
putes arose  as  to  his  successor,  and  the  country  became 
embroiled  in  civil  diosensions.  Justinian,  the  Eastern 
emperor,  in  order  to  profit  by  these  disorders,  dis- 
patched Bellsarius  to  Italy  in  526,  who  took  possession 
of  Rome,  and,  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  Goths,  was 
invited  to  become  their  king.  This,  however,  he  re- 
fused, but  held  the  people  In  subjection  to  his  master. 
Totila,  a  noble  Goth,  rebelled,  and  made  himself  master 
of  southern  Italy.  He  was  about  to  destroy  Rome,  but 
listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  Bellsarius,  that  it 
would  add  more  to  his  honor  to  spare  it,  and  contented 
himself  with  dispersing  the  inhabitants,  and  repeopling 
it  before  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  army  firom  Constanti- 
nople under  Narses.  Totila  fell  in  battle,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Theias,  shared  the  same  fate ;  Italv  was  recon- 
Suered,  and  the  Gothic  monarchy,  established  by  Theo- 
oric,  ceased  to  exist  654.  The  Goths,  originally  sav- 
age and  barbarous,  had  become  civilized  and  enlight- 
ened before  the  time  of  Theodoric.  This  prince  is  much 
praised  for  his  moderation,  integrity,  and  love  of  Jus- 
tice. The  public  buildings  of  the  city  were  kept  in  re- 
imir,  and  overseers  were  i^ptpointed  to  look  after  them, 
and  to  guard  the  statues.  He  was  slso  distinguithed  in 
some  degree  ss  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  science,  and 
learning.  Religious  liberty  was  accorded  to  all ;  and 
there  is  said  to  have  never  been  in  Italy  a  better  ad- 
ministration than  that  of  Theodoric  The  Visigoths 
were  the  first  of  all  the  German  tribes  to  have  a  writ- 
ten code  of  laws,  which  was  drawn  np  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, half  a  century  belbrs  that  of  Justinian. 

€U»t^t«nbarflr»  or  CNiUienbarfr,  a  city  of  Sweden 
gov.  of  W.  GottUand,  craital  of  provinoe  of  same  namc^ 
280  m.  W.S.W.  of  Stockholm,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  (3otba-Elf,  and  immediately  opposite  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  Denmark.  M<mt^.  Cloth,  canvas,  paper: 
and  there  are  also  extensive  dyeing  establishments  toM 
refineriea    Pbp.  (1895)  106,640. 

Gofiini^ii  (gtU^iitg-m)t  a  ci^  of  Prussia,  in  prov.  Han- 
over, on  tiie  beiue,  72  m.  SJl  of  Hauover;  Lat.  51^  31' 
48^  N.,  Lou.  90  56'  45^  E.  Mam^f.  Mathematical  aud 
scientifie  instruments.  Its  univerai^  has  a  library  con- 
taining 400,000  volumes  and  3,000  manuscripts.  The 
city  has  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum,  an  observatory, 
and  numerous  scientific  collections.    Pop.  (1896)  24^80. 

Gotflie'ben,  a  small  town  of  canton  Thnrgau,  Switz- 
erland, 1  m.  W.  of  Constance.  Its  casUe  was  the  prison 
of  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Malleobus. 

€U»ad»  (^oit'da),  (Tkb  Gouw),  a  city  of  Holland,  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Tssel  with  the  (Souda,  11  m.  N.K.  of 
Rotterdam.  Mam^f.  Woollens,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  and 
cordage.  G.  contains  a  splendid  cathedral,  remarkable 
for  its  stained-glass  windows.    Pop.  (1895)  17,850. 

Gonflnre  {foJrrX,  a  river  of  Quebec,  antera  the  St 
Lawrsnoe  from  (yhai  levoiz  00. 

€U»a|ir^«  ( go^iii  n.  (Tr. ;  L.  Lat.  pvvia,  a  can>enter*s 
tool,  probably  from  Lat.  cwrve*,  bent ;  Sansk.  kwh,  to 
bend.]  i^Oarp.)  A  semi-circular  chisel  used  to  cut 
grooves,  channels,  or  holes  in  wood  and  stone. 

— Trickery ;  fraud :  imposition ;  also,  a  cheat ;  a  trickster ; 
an  impostor.    (Used  colloquially  in  the  U.  States.) 

— V.  a.   To  scoop  with  a  gouge,  or  as  with  a  gouge. 

— To  force  out  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  as  a  person's 
eye  from  its  socket 

■To  cheat ;  to  get  the  better  of  in  a  bargain ;  to  hum 
bug.    (Used  colloquially  in  the  U.  States!) 
^use'-bl  t,  n.    ( Oaarp.)    A  bit  in  the  form  of  a  gouge, 
usedfor  boring  wood. 

Cloai^ll,  HceH  VnoouiTT,  {jfof^  an  English  military 
commander,  B.  1779.  He  entered  the  British  army  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  as  colonel  of  the  87  th  regt.  he  greatiy  dis 
tlnguished  himself  in  the  Peninsular  War.  -G.  subse- 
quently commanded  in  China  during  the  war  of  1841-2, 
and  led  the  land-attack  on  Canton,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  Proceeding  to  In- 
dia, Sir  Hugh  defeated  the  Mahrattas  and  Sikhs  in  the 
severe  battles  of  Mahan^pore,  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah, 
and  Sabraon,  for  which  ho  was  created  a  peer.  During 
the  lost  desperate  struggle  l»etween  the  Brititih  and  the 
Sikhs,  in  1848-9,  Lord  Q.  again  took  command,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  thoroughly  subjugating  the  Punjab.  In  1860 
he  was  created  Vitcowid  Gough,  and  received  the  baton 
of  field-marshal  in  1860.    D.  1869. 

Ooagrh,  JoH5  B.,  a  celebrated  American  temperance  ad- 
vocate, was  B.  in  England  in  1817.  In  1829,  he  emi- 
grated to  the  n.  States,  and  followed  the  avocation  of  a 
book-binder  in  New  York,  where  he  became  notorious 
for  his  drunken  habits.  In  1842,  however,  be  took  the 
pledge,  and  from  that  time  became  a  changed  man.  He 
not  only  practised  total  abstinence,  but  began  to  advo- 
cate the  principle  from  the  platform.    His  powers  as  a 
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Bpeakttr  were  toon  dereloped,  and  bis  reputation  as  an 
oiutor  spreati  through  the  U.  State*  and  Canada,  in 
which  he  travelled  and  lectured.  In  Biaasachuaetta,  the 
influence  of  bis  oratory  was  so  powerful,  that  bis  pres- 
ence and  advocacy  were  eagerly  sought;  and  in  the  two 
years  succeeding  his  reformation,  he  travelled  more  than 
12,000  miles,  •lelivered  606  lectures,  aud  obtained  31,760 
aignatures  to  the  pledge!  In  1853,  be  prt»ceeded  to  Eng- 
land, where  his  ialKini  met  with  an  equal  succeas.  He  re- 
maineti  in  that  country  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
delivered  440  luctunii,  and  travelled  17,^  miles.  As  he 
pattsed  through  the  country,  his  fame  as  an  orator  in- 
creased,  and  thousands  of  reclaimed  drunkardsand  happy 
homes  are  said  to  give  evidence  of  the  practical  valiM  of 
bis  labors.  Returning  to  the  U.  States,  be  again  addressed 
crowded  audiences  in  many  parts  of  this  country  until 
18 J7,  when  he  a  second  time  visited  Oreat  Britain,  where 
he  met  with  additional  converts  an  i  iiH'reaseU  p«MMitHr 
ity.  He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  In  ISfiO.  G.  publishe<l 
his  Aul(^iographp  and  some  orations  in  1845,  and  Glfun- 
iMg$/rom  my  Life  Work  in  1881.  D.  .1886,  in  Philadelphia. 

GotyoD.  Jean,  (got/than.)  a  French  sculpt4tr  and  archi- 
tect of  the  lOth  century,  who,  l>eing  a  Protestant,  fell 
in  the  massacre  of  s^t.  Uartholoniew,  1572.  He  designed 
the  flue  fa<^e  of  the  ohi  l<ouvro,  an>i  other  works, 
which  procured  him  the  title  of  the  Frfncli  lMii<liHS. 

C^aMe^a  (Oovkcha,  or  Skvam),  lAke  of*  in  Bns- 
sian  Armenia,  20  ni.  from  Erivan.  It  is  48  m.  ill  length, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  6  to  20  m^  and  lies  6,300 
feet  above  the  sea. 

«oal«rd*«  Extrmct, H.  {Chtm.)  A  tribasic acetats 
of  lead  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.    It  is  obtained  in  ntedle-like  crystals. 

Cton'lard  Water,  N.  (Ifed.)  Solution  of  Goulard's 
Extract  in  water ;  used  as  an  eye-lotion. 

€N»iild,  John,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English  naturalist, 
bom  1804.  He  is  author  of  The  Birda  of  AuttbraUoy  (a 
magnificent  work  in  7  vols.,  fol.,  containing  descriptions 
of  600  species;)  MammaU  of  Atutralia;  A  Cmturif  of 
BirdM/rom  tiu  Himalttifat  and  Th«  Bird$  of  Great  Britaim, 
Ac.    Died  in  1881. 

Gonlds'boroilffta,  in  Maine,  a  post-ti>wn  of  Hancock 


€k»lllds'boroUKll,  in  Petnu^icaMia,  a  post^ffice  of 

Wayne  oo-  on  D  JL.  A  W.  R.B. 
Gonood  (gotMto),  Chakles  Fban^u,  a  popular  mnsi- 


cal  composer,  and,  after  Auber,  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  Trench  lyric  school,  was  bom  at  Paris,  1818.  He  first 
became  known  by  his  pastoral  of  Beaucu  and  PMlemom. 
Other  musical  works  followed,  which  attained  no  reiy 
distinctive  success,  till  his  opera  of  Fatul  appeared,  and 
took  all  the  lovers  of  operatic  music  by  surprise.  What 
rendered  its  success  more  remarkable  was  the  fact  that, 
although  Goethe's  masterpiece  had  been  previously  set 
to  music  a  score  of  times,  not  one  of  these  eflorts  was 
considered  worthy  of  the  theme.  G.  was  also  the  com- 
poser of  a  comic  opera  founded  on  Moli^res'  **  Medecin 
malgr6  lui,"  produced  in  London  under  tiie  Title  of  The 
Mode  Doctor;  of  La  Beine  de  Saba ;  IftreUs,  1864 ;  Romeo 
and  Jntiei,  produced  at  Paris  aud  London  in  l^b7,  and 
Pblpencte,  produced  at  Paris  in  1878.  In  1881  bis  great 
sacred  trilogy,  Th«  RedempUon,  was  produced,  and  in  1885 
kis  last  important  work.  Mom  et  VUa.  Died  in  1893. 
Gonra,  {gocfra,)  n.  (JAu.)  The  characteristic  musical 
instrument  of  the  black  tribes  of  S.  Africa,  shaped  like 
the  bow  of  a  Hottentot,  (see  Fig.  306,)  and  the  string, 
made  of  intestines,  is  retained  at  one  end  by  a  knot  in 
tbe  tMurel  of  a  quill  flattened  and  cleft.  The  quill,  when 
opened,  forms  a  long  isosceles  triangle,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  the  hole  which  keeps  the  string  fiist ;  the  other, 
when  drawn  back,  being  fiutened  to  the  end  of  the  bow 
by  a  thin  leathern  thong.  The  tension  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer,  who 
holds  his  instrament.  wtiile  playing,  in  the  manner  of 
a  huntsman's  horn,  the  quill  being  applied  to  his  mouth, 
and  by  alternate  expiration  and  inspiration,  many  play- 
ers are  able  to  draw  from  the  O.  melodious  notes. 
€N»ard,  (gUrd,)  n.  [Fr.  courge,  and  gourde;  Belg.  kau- 
woorde ;  It.  cucutza  ;  Lat.  cucurbittly  probably,  accord- 
ing to  Varro,  from  ciiretM,  crooked,  bent]  iBot.)  The 
common  name  for  a  large  cacurbitaceous  fruit.  (See 
Pxpo.)  The  plant  named  CttcurbUa  P^  yields  the  white 
G.;  C.  maxima,  the  red  (7.,  or  pumpkin ;  I><i(^«naria  vul- 
gariSy  the  bottle-^.,  often  used  as  a  receptacle  for  fluid ; 
LuffafatidOy  the  sponge-^.;  and  Trichotanthet  angui- 
nea,  the  snake-(?.  The  wild  O.  of  the  Old  Testament  (2 
Kings  ir.  39)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  bitter  cucum- 
ber or  colocynth. 
~A  false  die.  —  Shaks. 

€N»urde,  n.    [Sp.  ^^oixlo.]  A  name  given  to  the  colonial 
dollar  in  Cuba,  Hayti,  St  Domingo,  Ac.,  and  in  Louisi- 
ana to  the  American  dollar. 
Oour'dineMS  n.   [SeeOouEDT.]  (fbr.)  A  swelling  on 

a  horse's  leg  after  a  journey. 
Oonr'dy,  a.    [Fr.  gourd,  benumbed.]    (fbr.)    Swelled 

in  the  legs,  as  a  horse. 
€h»ariii«nd,  (gddr*mdnd,)n.    The  French  spelling  of 

(iOKMAMD,  q.  V. 

CN^ur'net,  n.    (ZoOl.)    See  GiminET. 

€h»aroek,  (goor^ock,)  a  town  of  Kenf^wshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  about  3  m.  8.W.  of  Greenock. 
Man/.  Woollen  and  linen  goods.    /^.  3,000. 

Oont^n.  [Fr.aoutte;  Sp.  gdta;  It  gotta;  Lat  gutta, 
a  drop ;  probably  akin  to  Gr.  ch&tos,  poured,  shed,  from 
c/Uo,  to  pour,  to  shed.]  (Med.)  A  painful  disease  of  tbe 
Jointa,  generally  of  the  feet  or  hands,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  th^  great  toes.  It  occurs  mostly  in  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  who  indulge  freely  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table ;  and  is  hereditary.  The  attack  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  system, 
and  commonly  begins  by  a  painful  swelling  of  the  first 


Joint  of  the  great  toe.  It  returns  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  when  it  may  attack  varioos  other  parts;  but 
generally  the  great  toe  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes  the  attack  comes  on  without  any  previous 
warning ;  but  usually,  for  some  days  or  weeks  before, 
the  patient  has  been  snflTering  from  indigestion,  with 
diminished  appetite,  flatulence,  costiveness,  and  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  lassitude  and  depression  of  spirits.  He 
goes  to  bed,  perhaps,  in  tolerable  health,  and  mfter  a 
few  hours  is  awakened  by  the  severity  of  tbe  pain  in 
the  great  toe,  or  sometimes  the  ankle,  heel,  or  calf  of 
the  leg.  The  pain  resembles  Uiat  of  a  dislocated  bone, 
and  is  attended  with  the  sensation  as  if  cold  water 
was  poured  over  the  part;  and  this  is  succeeded  by 
chilliness,  shivering,  and  other  febrile  symptoms.  These 
grnduaiiy  abate  as  the  pain  increases,  and  it  continues 
usually  to  the  following  night,  with  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  period  of  intermission  during  the  day.  Tbe  pain 
is  of  a  burning  or  gnawing  character.  The  next  night, 
after  some  time  of  tossing  and  restlessness,  the  patient 
succeeds  in  (ailing  asleep;  a  gentle  perspiration  breiiks 
out  luid  he  awakes  to  find  himself  rellresbed,  and  tbe 
part  comparatively  free  from  pain.  On  examining  the 
limb  next  morning,  it  is  found  to  t>e  considerably 
swollen,  the  toe  red  and  shining,  aud  the  veins  of  the  foot 
much  distended.  There  are  usually  a  number  of  subse- 
quent attaclu,  becoming  less  and  less  severe,  l>efore 
what  is  known  as  **  a  fit  of  the  gout  **  is  over ;  so  that  it 
couimonly  extends  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  or 
even  months.  When  the  fit  is  over,  the  system  is  re- 
lieve«l,  and  the  person  feels,  both  in  mind  aud  l>ody, 
much  better  than  before  tbe  attack.  At  first  a  At  of 
gi'ut  occurs  only  once  perhaps  in  two  or  tliree  years; 
but  it  becomes  by  degrees  more  and  more  frequent 
mure  severe,  and  of  longer  duration  every  succeeding  fit 
In  its  progress,  various  parta  of  the  body  become  affected, 
and  translations  take  place  from  one  Joint  or  limb  to 
another;  and  after  ft^uent  attacks,  tbe  Jointa  lose  their 
strength  and  flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff  as  to  l>e 
deprived  of  all  motion.  Concretions  of  a  chalky  appear- 
ance are  likewise  formed  about  the  Jointa;  and  affec- 
tions of  tbe  kidneys  arise  from  a  deposit  of  tbe  same 
kind  of  matter  in  them.  This  matter  is  a  compound  of 
uric  acid  and  soda.  Tbe  fita  are  more  apt  to  occur  in 
spring  or  autumn  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year; 
probably  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  weather  at 
these  times.  As  the  flta  become  more  frequent  and 
severe,  so  the  constitutional  derangements  become  more 
marked  and  constant  The  appetite  fails,  indigestion  is 
more  constant  there  is  a  tendency  to  costiveness,  the 
mind  becomes  restless  and  irritable,  calcareous  deposita 
are  formed  in  the  arteries,  calculi  form  in  the  bladder, 
and  firequentiy  the  heart  becomes  diseased.  Such  are 
the  general  features  of  what  is  termed  the  r^ular  gout; 
but  there  are  certain  other  kinds  which  differ  widely 
from  it  in  their  general  character.  In  atonie  gouty  the 
disease,  instead  of  manifesting  itself  in  the  Joints,  attacks 
some  of  the  internal  organs,  as  the  stomach,  when  the 
patient  suffers  from  indigestion,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
severe  pains;  or  the  thoracic  viscera,  when  palpitations, 
fainting,  and  asthma  arise.  Betrooedent  gout  (Lat.  poda- 
gra retrograda)  is  when,  after  the  inflammation  has 
occupied  a  Joint,  it  suddenly  disappears,  aud  is  trans- 
ferred to  some  interuHl  part,  as  tbe  stomach,  heert, 
luugs,  or  brain,  when  it  mny  give  rise  to  various  latal 
disorder?.  Mitpluced  gout  is  when,  instead  of  attacking 
tbe  Jointa,  the  disease  proceeds  inward,  and  causes  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  some  of  the  internal  parts, 
with  the  same  symptoms  that  attend  inflammation  of 
these  parta  from  other  causes.  The  cause  of  gout  is  tbe 
excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  resulting  either  fh>m  an 
excessive  formation  or  a  checked  excretion,  for  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  substance  exists  in  very  mi- 
nute quantities  in  the  blood  even  in  perfect  health. 
Topical  remedies  are  of  little  use  in  gout  If  the  patient 
is  plethoric,  tbe  inflammation  is  to  be  reduced  by  bleed- 
ing, purging,  a  low  diet,  and  sudoriflcs.  The  use  of 
colcbicum  is  very  l)eneflcial  during  a  fit  of  gout  but  it 
requires  to  be  used  with  caution.  The  most  efficient  cure 
of  this  disease,  however,  is  strict  attention  to  diet  and 
plenty  of  active  exercise. 

— A  clot,  or  coagulated  mass. 

"  I  s««  on  Um  blade  of  (he  dodfson  go%U*  of  blood."—  ShaJtt. 

CN^ilt,  (god,)  n.  [Fr.,  fh)m  Lat  gustut ;  Sansk.  gas,  to 
eat,  whence  Gr.  geud,  to  taste.]  Taste;  relish;  gusto; 
nice  appreciation  or  fancy ;  as,  **chacun  a  son  go&t^* 
(every  one  to  his  taste). 

€K»at'llj'«  adv.    In  a  gouty  manner. 

€H»at'lne«Sv  n.  State  of  being  sut^ect  to  the  gout; 
gouty  affections. 

Qout'y,  a.  Diseased  with  gout;  raltject  to  tbe  gout ; 
as,  a  go^y  person. 

"  Knots  npoa  his  goutjf  joiots  appear."  —  Drydem. 

—Pertaining  to  the  gout;  relating  to  the  gont 

Goo' ty  Concre^t ions,  N.  p{.  (PblA^  Concretions 
in  tbe  Jointa  of  gouty  ))erBous,  called  sometimes,  from 
their  appearance,  chalk-»Ume$.  Tbey  are  mostly  com> 
posed  of  urate  oi  soda. 

Ooav'emeur.'iu  AVu?  York,  an  imxK>rtant  town  of  St 
Lawrence  co.,  34  m.  8.  of  Ogdensburg,  on  the  R.,  W.  A 
O.  R.R.  Iron  ore,  marble  and  talc  are  mined  in  the 
vicinity,  and  there  are  manuf.  of  iron,  lumber,  ma* 
chiuery,  Ac.    Pi»p.  (1897)  about  3,800. 

€h»uv'loii-St.-C!yr,  Laurent,  a  general  and  marshal 
of  France,  distinguished  in  tbe  cani{)algn  on  the  Rhine, 
1795 ;  and  under  Moreau  and  Joubert,  in  the  campaign 
of  Italy.  After  tbe  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  made  a  peer 
of  France,  and  served  as  minister  of  war.  The  latter 
years  of  bis  life  were  occupied  in  the  composition  of  his 
several  memoirs.    Died  1830. 


OOTern,  (guv'ttm,)  e.  a.  [Fr.  gouvemer  ;  Sp.  gebem6r\ 
ha,t. gubemo;  Gr.  kubemS^kdbe,  the  head, and  iraai. 
a  ship.l  To  rale ;  to  direct  and  control ;  to  regulate  Uy 
authority;  to  keep  within  tbe  limita  prescribed;  to 
sway ;  as.  to  govern  a  country. 

"  Slaves  to  oar  paaobms  w  become,  sad  tbca 
ll  grows  ImpoMiblo  to  gftem  men."  —  ITmtter. 
^Tor^ulate;  to  influence;  to  direct:  to  control;  tore- 
strain  ;  to  comimuul,  as  the  feelings ;  aa,  to  govern  one's 
passions. 

"  Oo  after  her,  sb«  's  desperate ;  gop«m  her."  — 
(Oram.)    To  affect  so  as  to  determine  the  u-^,  . 
Ac ;  as,  tlie  verb  **  amo  "  govms  tbe  accusative  cat 

"Words  that  ftmn  |e  UHbrt,"  —  Mmuter. 
-e.  n.    To  exercise  authority ;  to  administer  the  lav* ;  lo 
maintain  the  superiority ;  to  tiave  the  controL 

"Bj  that  rale  ...  yoe  still  m»j  gemmiu- —  Drfdm. 
©Ov'ernaWe,  a.     [Vr.  gouvemabU.]     That  may  be 

Suvemed  or  subjected  to  authority ;  controllable ;  obe- 
ient :  submissive  to  law  or  rale. 

CN^v'emAbleoeM,  n.    Quality  of  being  governable. 

€H»vemador',  an  island  of  Brasil,  in  tbe  bay  aud  sbc. 
8  m.  N.  of  the  town  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  rta,  abt  M  sq.  a. 

€N»v'eniADte,  n.  [Vr.  gouvemante.  SeeGoms.J  A 
female  who  has  the  charge  of  young  women ;  a  gov- 
erness ;  a  preceptress ;  a  duenna. 

€H»v'eniefl«,  n.  An  instructress ;  a  female  teacher;  a 
preceptress ;  an  educated  woman  who  has  the  can  of 
instracting  and  directing  young  ladies;  aa,  a  dsSy 
gtfvemess. 

CN^v'emtBff,  p.  a.  Holding  the  power  or  superiority : 
directing ;  controlling ;  preralent ;  as,  a  govermt^  poUti- 
cal  party,  a  governing  influence. 

€»0¥>nillieBt,  n.  [Fr.  gouvernanent,]  (PU.)  A  word 
employed  to  denote  either  the  particular  forms  under 
which  a  State  is  governed,  the  collective  body  of  Ita  law*, 
or  the  person  or  persoiM  in  whom  the  supreme  power  to 
vested.  There  are  three  distinct  forms  of  (?.,  — awa- 
arehy,  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  person ;  an  aristoeracjf,  in  which  it  is  vested  in  a 
privileged  minority;  and  a  dewtoeraey,  in  which  it  is 
exercised  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Monarchy,  In  Ito  abuse,  becomes  dape^; 
aristocracy  tends  to  oUgarehy ;  and  democracy  to  odUse- 
raejfy  or  mob  government.  Tbe  mixed  form  of  O.  is 
that  which  combines  all,  or  at  least  two,  of  these  ibruM, 
and  is  an  attempt  to  comlrine  the  good  qitalities  of  eacti, 
and  to  guard  a^nst  their  evil  tendencies. 

*'  For  Ibnns  of  g»9tmm»nt  let  fools  oonteet 
Whate'er  Is  beet  admlnUtend  Is  beec**  —  Aye. 
Every  O.  comprises  within  itself  three  distinct  powers— 
the  kgiskaive,  judicial,  and  txeentivt.  In  ita  lef^tive 
capacity,  it  lays  down  the  laws  by  which  ita  sul^ects  aw 
to  be  governed:  Ita  Judicial  power  is  exercised  in  decid- 
ing, by  means  of  various  courta  and  Judges,  all  questions 
connected  with  these  laws ;  and  ita  executive  power,  is. 
carrying  out  or  putting  into  execution  ito  le«dslative 
enactmento  and  Judicial  decisions. — See  AaisiocaAC^ 
DXMOORACT,  MONAmOHT,  FtDiaAL  GoTSKinniiT,  Ac. 

(Geng.)  A  subdivision  of  territorv  over  which  tbe 
right  of  sovereignty  is  extended;  as,*  the  goKnmaa  of 
tbe  Caucasus. 

(Gram.)  The  influence  of  a  word  in  regard  to  con- 
straction. 

CN^veroineBt'al,  a.  [Yr.  goweemewuntaL]  Pertain- 
ing to  government;  maae  by  government;  sanctioned 
bygovemment 

Oov^emor,  n.  [Fr.  gnuvemeur;  Lat.  gubemator.] 
One  who  governs,  rules,  or  directa ;  one  invested  with 
supreme  authority ;  a  mler ;  a  chief  magistrate;  as,  ine 
governor  of  Virginia.  —  A  guardUn;  a  tutor;  a  pre- 
ceptor ;  one  who  Itas  the  care  of  a  yonns  man's  educs^ 
tion,  Ac.  "^       * 

"  The  great  work  of  a  yoesrwer  U  to  fashion  the  esrrtafe.  ud 
form  the  mind."  —  Locks.  ^^ 

—One  to  whom  temporary  authority  is  delegated. 
"  To  yon.  lord  pessmoi-. 
of  this  hellish  TtiUin.'  - 


(iVout)    Anilot;  a  steersman,  (r.) 

(Rtgineariiw.)  A  contrivance  by  which  the  motion  of 
the  fly-wheelshaft  regulates  the  veloci^  of  the  engine,  liy 
causing  two  balls  to  revolve  in  such  a  manner  that  tbey 
open,  or  close,  the  passage  of  the  steam  fTx>m  the  boiler, 
by  means  of  a  butterfly-valve,  in  proportion  to  tbe  in- 
crease of  relodty.  Two  heavy  balls,  B  B,  attachsd  to 
tbe  extremities  of  two  rods,  B  F,  B  F,  play  upon  a  joint 
at  E,  psfslng  through  a  mortise  in  the  vertical  sbsft 
D  D.  These  are  united,  by  Jointa  at  F,  to  the  short  rods 
F  H,  which  again  are  connected  by  Jointa  at  H  to  a  ring 
which  slides  on  the  shaft  D  D.  A  horixontal  wheel,  n, 
is  attached  to  D  D,  having  a  groove  to  receive  a  rope  or 
strap  on  ita  rim,  by  means  of  which  the  motion  is  «>•- 
mtuiicated  to  D  D  lh>m  a  corresponding  wheel  on  sobs 
shaft  of  the  machinery  to 
be  regulated.  It  is  evi- 
dent irom  the  disposition 
of  the  rods,  that  if  the 
balls  B  B  are  by  any 
means  raised  or  drawn 
asunder,  the  extremities 
F  F  of  the  rods  turning 
on  the  pivot  £  will  also  be 
separated,  and  their  die-  Fig,  1183.— SHonr»«OTivroii 
tance  fh>m  the  axis  in- 
creased. This  will  draw  the  rods  F  H  in  tbe  same  di- 
rection, and  cause  the  ring  or  collar  H  to  descend.  This 
ring  is  connected  with  tbe  end,  I,  of  a  lever,  whose  M- 
cram  is  at  0,and  whose  other  extremity,  K,is  oonnectetf 
by  some  means  with  the  part  of  the  machine  whick 

"•"""-Di'grtireTby^^!:3tj"o§  rr"'  *- 
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May  caoM  to  nndargo  a  sodden  incroMe ;  bv  roMon  of 
th«  JDcrwed  centrilogal  force  mrlaing  from  tLe  whirling 
motion,  the  ball*  B  B  will  recede  from  the  shaft  D  D, 
and  raise  the  extremity  K  of  the  lever.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  relocitjr  is  diminished,  the  centriAigal  force 
of  the  balls  will  be  diminished,  they  will  fall  by  their 
•own  weight  nearer  the  axis,  and  cause  the  end  K  of  the 
lerer  to  descend.  When  the  governor  is  applied  to  a 
steam-engine,  tlie  rod  K  I  communicates  with  a  flat 
drcuUr  ralre,  V,  placed  in  the  principal  steam-pipe,  and 
so  arranged  that  when  K  is  elevated  as  (ar  as  the  diver- 
gence of  the  balls  will  allow,  the  opening  of  the  pipe 
will  be  closed  by  the  valve  V,  and  the  passage  or  steam 
entirely  stopped.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  balls 
subside  to  their  lowest  position,  the  valve  will  be  en- 
tlrelv  open.  Thus,  when  the  velocity  is  increased,  the 
•apply  of  steam  Is  checked;  and  when  it  is  diminished, 
the  supply  of  stoAm  is  immediately  increased ;  by  which 
means  a  saiform  proper  velocity  of  the  machinery  is 
maintained. 
^I^T'eni^rslilp,  n.  The  rank  or  office  of  a  governor. 
€l«¥enior*s  IslMdL  in  Maagae/ttmUi^  a  small  island 
at  the  main  entrance  of  Boston  Harbor.  Fort  Winthrop 
is  built  upon  it 
€l«¥erB«r*s  IslAod*  in  New  Yori^  an  Island  In  Kew 
York  harbor.  Furt  (Jolumbus,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Department  of  tha  East,  U.  &  A.,  is  built  upon  It 
^•'WMi.  n,  [Soot.,  daisy.]  (Bet.)  The  Scottish  term 
for  the  (hdsy. 

(Min.)    Decomposed  granite ;  but  the  term  is  some- 
tiroes  i^^ied  to  the  solid  rock. 
^^•wan'iUs  in  New  Tork^  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus 

CO.,  about  360  m.  W.  of  Albany. 
€i«wa'DOS9  in  New  Ycrk^  a  village  of  Kings  oo.,  about 

I  m.  8.  of  Brooklyn. 
€l«w>BSYllIe«  in  ^S.  Cbro&'na,  a  post-village  of  Oreen- 

Till«  district. 
€h»wer,  Qwr,  (goor,)  a  peninsula  of  8.  Wales,  prqiect- 
ing  into  the  British  Channel  in  the  extreme  W.  of 
Olamorganshire.     Q.  is  15  m.  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  b  to. 
^hkW'er,  in  lowa^  a  township  of  Cedar  co. 
Ci^w'erHi  Feri^,  in  /oteo,  a  village  of  Cedar  co. 
€l«wk«  n.    See  Qawk. 
4}«wo«  ».    [W.  ffwn;  Gael.  guHy  guin  ;  It  gcnna,  gen- 
neUa ;  O.  Pr.  g^mnelU,  a  woman's  gown.     Ktymol.  un- 
known. 1  A  woman's  upper  garment;  a  dress;  a  robe; 
at,  a  silk  gown.  —  A  long,  loose  wrapper  or  upper  gar- 
ment worn  bv  men  indoore;  as,  a  dressing-yoton.  —  A 
loni;,  loose  robe,  worn  by  profettsional  men,  as  divines, 
barristers,  students,  Ac.;  the  academic  tof^:  —  hence, 
the  dress  of  peace,  or  of  the  civil  magistracy,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  military. 

"  Ha  Men  depot'd.  and  arou  to  gowne  msds  yield." —Drycba. 
—Any  sort  of  dre«*a,  garb,  or  habit ;  as,  the  **  gown  of  hn- 

militrr-'Shuiie. 
4}«WBed,  a.    Dressed  in  a  gown ;  attired ;  clad. 

"  8«f*  and  sober  pe«n,  all  cravtly  gomn'd,"  —  Spemeer. 

€h»WB'auMi,  €N»WD«iiUMi,  n.    One  whose  profes- 

lional  habit  is  the  gown,  as  a  divine  or  advocate,  and  par- 

tlcnlarlyamemberofan  Bnglish  university;  —  hence, a 

civilian,  as  opposed  to  the  military ;  as,  **  lasy ^^oienmen." 

Rcwe. 
4}«wa'-pleee,  n.    A  piece  of  cloth,  or  other  textile 

M)ric,  tufllcleot  to  make  a  gown. 
€k»wt,  n.    See  Oo-otJT. 
€U»'ya,  a  town  uf  the  Argentine  Republic,  prov.  of  Cor- 

ricntn,  on  the  Parana  River ;  pop.  1,600. 
^oyan'oA,  a  dty  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Pemambuco,  on 
the  Ooyanna  River,  abt.  35  m.  N . W.  of  Olinda ;  pop.  6,000. 
€l#yA¥e\  a  town  of  Guadeloupe,  W.  Indies,  on  Goyave 

Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Petit-Goyave  River. 
^^jmMf^  a  central  prov.  of  Braxil,  bounded  by  Para  on 
the  W.,  Pemambuco  and  Minas^eraes  on  the  B.,  San 
Paulo  on  the  S^  and  Matto  Grosso  on  the  W. ;  area, 
274,700  sq.  m.  The  surface,  generally  mountainous,  is 
watered  by  the  Aragnay,  Tocantlns.  Vermelho,  and  Rio 
Grande;  the  soil  is  fertile.     Pirod.  Barks,  medicinal 

eintt,  coloring  woods,  sugar,  bananas,  cotton,  and  to- 
ccn.    iV- 274.702. 

^H»yaB%  ftirmerly  IWa  Bna,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  is 
Bitoatml  on  the  Vermelho,  605  m.  N.W.of  Riode  Janeiro, 
Let.  160  20'  8..  Lon.  60^  40'  W.  Jfani^.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
diamonds,  crysUls.    /bp.  9,100. 

**•■•■'.  [Ueb.,  fleece,  pasture.]  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  prov. 
of  Media,  to  which  Tiglath  Plleser,  and  afterwards 
Bhalmaneser,  sent  the  captive  Israelites.  (2  Kin.  xvii.  6.) 
—  The  country  was  named  after  the  river  Goxan,  now 
wiled  the  Kizsie  Oxan,  or  Golden  River,  which  rises  in 
Jj.W.  Persia  and  flows  N.K  very  tortuoiuly  into  the 
OispianSea. 

**•'■•,  a  small,  rocky,  but  fertile  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  Malta.  Ext.  0  ra.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  6.  Due.  Rocky,  but  fertile,  /bp. 
16,500. -.There  is  in  this  islnnd  a  Cyclopean  giant's 
^wer  which  U  an  object  of  great  interest  On  the 
8.E.  coast  is  Port  Chambray. 

••OjC'Bard,  n.  [A  corrupted  form  of  gnoeeherd.]  One 
who  looks  after  and  has  chHrge  of  geese.  ( Vulgarl) 

g«  P.  O.    An  abbreviation  of  General  But-(^ce. 

«r»«li:i|teinet,  a  town  of  a.  Africa,  and  one  of  the 
n>o«t  important  and  prosperous  of  Cape  Colony,  is  sit- 

SuttuV*'*  ®°*****^'  "^^^"^^  *"**"  ^^f^  ^'  **•**■  ^^^ 

SUk'  **^P«  *°  J^M'Wpan,  a  postofflce  of  Allegan  co. 

^■5*«  «•  [Hind,  ghurdb,  an  Arab  coasting-veosel.] 
uvoirf.)  xhe  name  given  in  Hindostan  to  a  throe- 
^ted  T«Mei  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast. 

""fuf,    **•  *  •"dden  grssp,  seicure,  or  snatch:  as,  the 

J^lv»d9Affrab  at  his  watch. 

^tmD,  t.  o.    [Swed.  grappa^  to  grasp.    See  Grabble, 


OKAPPLB,and  GuPB.]  To  snatch;  to  clutch;  to  catch 
hold  of  suddenly;  to  seixe;  to  grasp. 

Oimlb'bert  n.  One  who  snatches,  clutches,  grasps,  or 
seixes. 

OimJb'Me,  v.  n.  [Dim.  of  grab;  Ger.  grabbeln.]  To 
grope ;  to  feel  about  with  the  hands;  as,  ^* grabbling  and 
tumbling."  —  Selden. 

— ^To  lie  prostrate  or  recumbent  on  the  ground;  to  sprawl 
on  one's  belly ;  to  grovel. 

€limbow«  (gra'bo,)  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Ger- 
many, the  largest  24  m.  from  Schwerin,  on  the  railroad 
between  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  J\>p.  6,746. 

Oraectaus.  Tibuuos  Sxhpronius,  a  celebrated  Roman 
tribune  and  reformer,  B.  about  b.  o.  166.  Ue  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  consul  of  the  same  name,  and  of  Cor- 
nelia, daughter  of  Scipio  AfHcanus;  and  losing  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  was  brought  up  by  his  noble  mo- 
ther, with  the  aid  of  Greek  tutors.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Appins  Claudius,  chief  of  the  Senate,  and 
soou  after  distinguished  himself  under  Scipio  at  the 
siege  of  Cartha(ce.  At  the  age  of  about  90  he  served  as 
qmestor  in  Spain ;  but  deeply  moved  by  the  frightful 
evils  which  be  saw  in  the  state  of  Italy  and  its  popula- 
tion, he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  reform, 
and  especially  to  the  formation  of  a  middle  class  of 
smnll  Unded  proprietors.  He  entered  the  office  of  tribune 
B.  0. 133,  and  soon  proposed  a  measure  reviving  with 
some  modifications  a  long  disregarded  Licinian  law, 
for  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  public  lands. 
This  measure,  eagerlv  welcomed  by  the  country-tribes, 
roused  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rich  holders 
of  these  lands,  and  at  their  instance  Octavius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  interposed  his  veto  and  prevented  its  passing 
into  law.  This  course  was  repeated  on  a  second  attempt 
of  O. ;  but  at  a  third  assembly  Octavius  was  deposed 
and  the  bill  passed.  Soon  After,  O.  made  a  proposal  for 
distributing  the  property  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
recently  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  among  the  poor. 
Ue  also  brought  forward  several  measures  of  relorui, 
which  were  subsequently  carried  by  his  brother  Caius. 
On  his  oflfering  himself  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship 
the  next  year,  a  riot  arose,  the  senators  making  an  attack 
upon  the  people,  and  the  reformer  was  killed  with  many 
of  his  adherents.  His  body  with  theirs  was  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  leave  being  refused  to  Caius  to  bury  it. 

Gbacohus,  Caios  SmcPROifius,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  like  him  tribune  and  reformer.  B.  about 
B.  c.  157.  Ue  served  under  Scipio  at  Numantia,  and  in 
his  absence  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
carrying  out  the  distribution  of  public  lands.  After  his 
brother^s  death  he  lived  In  retirement  till  B.  a  126,  when 
be  WHS  sent  as  qunstor  to  Sardinia.  Two  years  later,  dis- 
regarding an  order  of  the  Senate,  who  would  fain  have 
him  absent,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  was  chosen  tri- 
bune. He  was  by  careful  study  and  training  an  accom- 
plinhed  orator,  and  he  applied  all  his  powers  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  to  carry  out  his  measures. 
He  renewed  and  extended  the  Agrarian  law ;  planted 
new  colonies  in  Italy  and  the  provinces ;  provided  for 
the  sale  of  com  at  a  low  price;  deprived  the  Senate  of 
the  Judicial  power;  and  had  new  roads  made  and  old 
ones  restored  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  These  measures 
are  called  the  Sempronian  laws.  Gains  was  re-elected 
tribune  for  122,  and  at  once  proposed  a  wide  extension 
of  the  Roman  franckUse.  To  diminish  his  popularity,  the 
Senate  employed  Livius  Drusus  to  outbid  him  for  popular 
favor.  At  the  same  time  Caius  was  sent,  with  his  chief 
supporter  Flaccus,  to  Carthage,  to  establish  the  new 
colony  there.  Ue  was  not  again  chosen  tribune,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate  was  <^led  to  revoke  one  of  his 
laws.  The  irritation  was  immense,  the  friends  of  Grac- 
chus were  armed,  blood  was  shed,  the  great  reformer 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  in  the  combat  which 
took  place  next  day  three  thousand  are  said  to  have 
fallen,  and  Gracchus  had  his  slave  put  him  to  death. 
Cornelia  survived  her  sons  nuiny  years,  living  in  retire- 
ment at  Misenum. 

Oraee^n.  [Fr.  oroce ;  Lat^o/io—^adM,  beloved,  dear, 
agreeable ;  allied  to  cartis,  dear,  and  Gr.  charts^  grace, 
favor.]  Good- will;  kindness;  disposition  to  oblige 
another;  beneficence;  generosity;  flavor  bestowed  or 
privilege  conferred. 

"  !•  tbU  the  reward  and  thanks  I  am  to  hare  for  thooe  many 
aou  of  grac4  I  have  latolj  paaaed."  —  IHity  Ohvri—  I. 

— ^The  free,  unmerited  love  and  favor  of  God;  divine  influ- 
ence graciously  bestowed ;  the  application  of  Christ's 
rigbteouitncss. 

{Theology.)  In  its  most  general  signiflcation,  O.  is  used 
to  denote  the  love  and  favor  of  God  towards  mankind, 
more  particularly  in  bis  sending  his  son  Christ  Jesus  to 
die  for  sinners.  It  implies  that  the  gift  springs  fh>ra  the 
bounty  and  liberality  of  the  giver,  without  any  claim  or 
merit  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  It  is  also  employed 
to  designate  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  tbe 
mind,  by  which  nn  individual  is  brought  to  receive  the 
truths  of  Cbristianity ;  and  hence,  when  an  individual 
has  been  brought  into  that  condition,  he  is  said  to  be  in 
a  state  of  grace.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation, as  distinguished  ft-om  the  legal ;  as  when  the 
apostle  I'uul  speaks  of  our  being  '*  no  longer  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace."  Some  theologians  assort  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  grace,  —  common  and  special. 
Common  grace  they  regard  as  being  extended  unto  all 
men  ;  special  grace,  as  that  which  is  extended  only  to 
the  elect,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are  brought  unto 
Christ  Some  speak  of  grace  as  being  Irresistible,  effica- 
cious, electing,  justifying,  sanctifying.  Ac.  The  nature 
of  grace  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
controversy  in  the  Church,  giving  rise  to  much  bitter- 
ness of  feeling,  and  introducing  many  hair-splitting 
distinctions  that  we  are  not  qualified  to  examine. 


{Fine  Artt,)  A  quality  arising  fh)m  elegance  of  form 
and  attitude  combined.  A  figure  may  be  Just  in  ita  pro> 
portions,  its  parts  and  members  may  be  all  perfectly 
regulated,  yet  it  may  be  deficient  in  grace.  A  woman 
can  be  beautiftil  but  one  way,  yet  she  can  be  graceful  a 
thousand.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  words  to  express 
this  quality,  yet  it  U  constantly  seen  in  nature ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  a  picture  by  RaflSsAlle 
without  feeling  its  power. 

(IfWs.)  Something  added  for  ornament,  as  an  appo- 
gUtura,  a  shake,  a  trill,  Ac. 

—In  England,  the  title  used  in  addressing  a  dnke  or  an 
archbishop,  and  formerly  the  king. 

"  How  flarta  it  with  your  grmce  t  "—Skmke, 
(Myth.)  SeeGBACBS. 

— A  short  prayer  before  or  after  meat;  a  benediction  asked 
or  thanks  returned. 

— An  act,  edict,  vote,  or  decree  of  the  senate  or  governing 
body.    (Used  at  the  KnglUh  universities.) 

'-pi.  (Sports.)  A  play  in  which  a  small  hoop  is  thrown 
from  one  person  to  another  by  means  of  two  sticks  in 
the  hands  of  each. 
Dayt  of  grace.  (Law.)  See  Day. 
Ooodgracet.  Favor;  esteem ;  predilection;  fHendshlp. 
"  Demand  dsUv'ry  of  her  heart. 
Her  good*  and  ehatteU,  and  food  grmenr—BuitkroM. 
Tn  say  grace.  To  ask  a  blessing,  or  render  thanks  be- 
fore or  alter  meat. 

"And  what's  oiors  rare,  a  poet  shall  eag  gne*."—Pope. 
Mfans  of  grace.  Means  of  promoting  religious  feeling, 
or  of  securing  the  almighty  favor. 

—V.  a.  To  honor ;  to  dignify  and  elevate  by  an  act  of  favor. 
"(Trace  with  a  nod,  and  mla  with  a  frown."— Drydea. 

—To  adorn;  to  decorate;  to  embellish;  to  dignify. 

"  Great  Jots  and  Phcebos  graeod  his  nohler  line."— iVf«. 

—To  furnish  and  fortify  with  heavenly  grace. 

Oraee'-cap.  n.  The  cup  or  health  drunk  after  grace 
is  said  at  table. 

Oraee'ftit,  a.  Beautifhl  with  dignity;  fhll  of  grace; 
elegant;  easy  in  gait  or  manner;  agreeable  in  appear- 
ance, with  an  expression  of  dignity  or  elevation  of  mind 
or  manner ;  as,  a  graotful  woman,  a  graceful  act,  a  grac^ 
f%d  deportment,  %  graceful  air,  %  graceful  speaker,  Ac. 
"  Bold  in  the  lieu,  and  fneeM  la  the  daaoe."— Aim. 

OrAee'ftilljr,  adv.  In  a  grraceful  manner;  with  a  natn- 
ral  ease  and  propriety ;  witn  pleasing  dignity ;  elegantly ; 
as,  she  waltxes  grac^uUy. 

Oraee'ftiliieaSv  n.  Quality  of  being  gracefhl ;  elegance 
of  manner,  gait,  or  deportment;  beauty,  with  dignity 
in  manner,  motion,  or  countenance. 

Oraee'IeflSy  a.  Unregenerate;  unsanctlfied;  wanting 
in  divine  grace ;  —  hence,  corrupt,  depraved,  profligate, 
abandoned ;  as,  a  graceless  youth,  a  graceless  age. 

OraeeleMiljr,  adv.  Without  grace;  in  a  graceless 
manner. 

Ora«e^eMiB«as.  n.  Qnalitv  or  state  of  being  grace- 
less; profligacy;  depravity;  degeneracy. 

Omeeliaill,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
CO.,  abt  75  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Omccfi.  [Gr.  Charites;  Lat  OratistA  (Myth.)  In  Roman 
mythology,  the  three  daughters  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter  or 
Bacchus,  who  were  named  Aglala,  Thalia,  and  Buphro- 
svne.  They  were  the  constant  attendants  of  their  beau- 
tiful mother,  and  were  represented  as  three  young  and 
lovely  virgins,  with  their  hands  Joined.  They  presided 
over  kindness  and  all  good  offices,  and  their  worship 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  Muses,  with  whom 
they  had  a  temple  in  common.  They  were  generally 
represented  in  a  nude  state,  to  show  that  kindness  ought 
to  be  performed  with  sincerity  and  candor.  The  mod* 
erns  explain  the  allegory  of  their  having  their  hands 
Joined  to  mean  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  return 
of  kind  and  good  deeds  among  friends.— With  the  Greeks, 
Charites,  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Surynome,  were 
the  embodiments  of  gracefulness  and  beauty.  In  the 
Tedic  mythology,  the  Harits,  with  whose  name  that  of 
the  Charites  has  been  identlfled,  are  the  horses  of  the 
sun,  glittering  with  daxzling  light  But  it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
f^m  Tedic  writings  an  idea  which  comes  to  both  Greeks 
and  Hindoos  from  an  earlier  and  common  source.  The 
word  is  traced  to  the  root  ghar  or  har,  to  be  fat  or  glit- 
tering, —  the  transition  from  the  idea  of  fatness  to  that 
of  brilliance  and  beauty  being  shown  in  a  large  class  of 
words  both  in  Greek  and  other  languages. 

Ormce'vUle,  in  Qeargia,  a  vilUge  of  Houston  co.,  abt 
68  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Ormclas-A-Dlos,  (gra'te-as<L-deefoce,)  a  town  of  Cen- 
tral America,  State  of  Honduras,  abt  40  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Coma vagua :  pop.  abt  1,000. 

Ora>la«-a-Dro«,  a  promontory  on  the  B.  coast  of 
Patagonia,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Gallagos  River. 

Qra'ela«-a-Dro«,  a  cape  on  the  Mosqiiito  Coast  of 
Central  America;  Ut  \4fi  bV  N.,  Lon.  8y>  Vr  W. 

Ormcllm'rlA,  n,  (Bot.)  A  species  of  pUnts,  order  Ora- 
miacex.  The  O.  lichenoides  Is  the  commercial  Ceylon 
moss.  It  is  nutritive,  emollient,  and  demulcent  and 
may  be  employed  In  the  form  of  a  decoction  or  jelly  as 
a  food  for  children  and  invalids,  and  medicinally  in  pul- 
monary complaints,  diarrhoea,  Ac.  It  is  sometimes  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  a|(ar-agar ;  but  G.  spinosa  has 
also  been  imported  under  the  same  name.  Both  species 
are  lar^ly  used  in  the  East  for  making  nutritious  jellies, 
for  stiffening  pnrposea,  and  for  varnishing.  G.  helmin- 
thocnrUm  is  a  Corsican  moss.  It  has  been  used  princi- 
pally as  a  vermifuge,  but  its  properties  have  been  much 
overrated.  G.  crassa,  or  Kl-tsai,  is  cooked  with  a  soy  or 
vinegar  in  China,  and  is  also  used  by  the  Chinese  ladies 
for  giving  a  gloss  to  their  hair. 

Oractrity,n.  ILnt.  graciUUis.]  Slendemeas;  tenuity.(i4 
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Qi««to'a»«  one  of  the  AiorM,  in  the  Atlantic,  20  m. 
long,  by  an  average  of  6  m.  in  width,  lu  principal 
town  ia  8anU  Crux.  B>p.  16,000.  ~  Aleu,  one  of  the 
Oanary  itflandi,  small,  and  of  little  note. 

Oracto«o,(£rra</i-e->/«»,)n.  [Sp.]  The  buflToon,  a  &Torite 
character  on  the  Spaniib  etiiige. 

Clrmcloas,  (grd'ahut,)  a.  [Fr.  araeutux  ;  Lat.  ^roMonu.] 
Ifavorable ;  kind ;  friendly ;  dUpoeed  to  forgive  oflfences 
and  impart  unmerited  bleeeinga;  benevolent;  benefi- 
cent ;  benignant ;  mercifal ;  as,  **  the  good  and  graeiotu 
God."— *utt. 

—Proceeding  from  divine  grace;  renewed  or  sanctified  by 
grace;  influenced  or  controlled  by  divine  influence. 
••  So  haUowed  ud  m  graeUm*  la  tbe  tim*."— Ahofa. 

— Accepuble;  excellent;  attracting  or  winning  favor  or 
esteem. 

"  Tbe  laadlsdj  and  Tsm  grew  oroe/oiM, 
Wi'  favoara  Mor•^  •«••(,  and  pradoea."— < 

--Beautiful;  leraceful;  becoming:  as, a ^roctoia presence. 

€lr»'clon«l7,  adv.  Kindly ;  favorably ;  in  a  friendly 
or  plfsaiiing  iiiHUuer ;  with  kind  condescension. 

Ormck'le,  erakle,  n.  [Lat.  graculus,  a  Jack-daw.] 
iZoSl.)  S«e  QuiscALUS. 

OradmUOD,  dfrordd'Mhun^)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat  gradation 
^odiM,  a  step,  a  pace.  SeeORASK.]  A  series  of  ascend- 
ing steps  or  degrees,  or  a  proceeding  step  by  step;  pro- 
gress from  one  degree  or  state  to  another;  a  regular 
advance  from  step  to  step,  or  rank  to  rank. 

*'  with  no  oold  gradaUoma  of  dseaj."— Dr,  JMNiaoa. 

— A  degree  in  any  order  or  series ;  order ;  series ;  sequence ; 
regular  process  by  desrees  or  steps ;  as, "  a  direct  grada- 
tion of  consequences.'^&N<<A. 

(ilcin^tM^,  <ic.)  A  term  denoting  the  gradual  receding 
of  objecu  into  the  remote  distance,  by  a  proper  strength 
or  due  diminution  of  light,  shade,  and  color,  according 
to  their  different  distances,  tbe  quantity  of  light  which 
shines  upon  them,  and  the  medium  of  air  through  which 
they  are  seen. 

(Jfta.)  A  diatonic  ascending  or  descending  succession 
of  chords. 

Orada'itonal.  a.  By  gradation,  (b.) 

OriMlm'Uoned,  a.  Having  gradations;  formed  by 
gradations. 

Orad'mtory,  a.  [From  Lat.  ^rodia.  SeeORAOC]  Grad- 
ual ;  advancing  step  by  step.— Adapted  for  progreesive 
movement. 

Orad'Atorjr,  n.  [Lat  gradcUorium.]  {Arch.)  A  step 
fh>m  the  cloisters  into  the  church. 

Qnule,  n.  [Fr. ;  A.  S.  grad ;  W.  grad ;  Lat  gradut^  a 
step.  Probably  connected  with  the  obeoi.  Ueb.  darag, 
Ueb.  damach,  to  advance,  which,  inverted,  gives  the 
word.]  A  step;  a  pace;  a  degree  or  rank  in  order  or 
dignity;  a  step  or  degree  iu  any  descending  series;  as, 
the  lowest  grade  of  society,  gradei  of  military  rank,  Ac. 

^The  degree  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  liighway  or  rail- 
road; a  gradient ;  as,  tk.  grade  of  10  feet  per  mile. 

—V.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  level,  as  the  line  of  a  highway,  ca- 
nal, or  railroad. 

Orade'ljr,  a.  [A.  S.  grada,  step,  order ;  D.  graad^  fh>m 
Lat.  gradu*.]  An  extensively  used  English  provindal- 
ism,  denoting  descent ;  orderly ;  with  propriety. 

Qirn'olent,  a.  [lAt  graUieju — gradior^  to  step,  to 
walk  —gradui,  a  step,  a  |Mice.]  Moving  by  steps ;  walk- 
ing; as,  ** gradient  automata."  {  WiUeint. )—HiMing  or 
descending  by  regular  degrees  of  inclination ;  as,  the 
gradimt  line  of  a  canal. 

— fi.  A  sloping  way,  line,  or  path;  a  grade. 

{Enginerring.)  The  proportionate  ascent  or  descent 
on  any  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad ;  thus  an  inclined 
plane  4  ui.  long,  with  a  toUl  fall  of  84  ft,  is  said  to  have 
a  gradient  of  'Jl  ft.  in  the  mile. 

Ora'din,  Omdlne',  n.  [Fr.  See  Gkadb.]  A  seat 
placed  above  another. 

"  TtM  gndinM  of  the  ampblthaatra."  — X^rord. 
{Scuipt)   A  kind  of  indented  chisel. 

QriMliM'fc  A,  or  Berbir,  a  strong  fortress  of  European 
Turkey,  iu  Lower  Boaniti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Save. 

Clrad'ual,  a.  [Fr.graduel^  from  Lat  gradut.]  Proceed- 
ing by  steps  or  degrees ;  advancing  step  by  step ;  pass- 
ing from  one  step  to  another;  regular  and  slow;  pro- 
ceeding by  degrees  in  a  descending  or  ascending  line  or 
progress ;  as,  a  gradual  progress,  a  gradual  decline. 

^-n.  An  order  of  steps. 

"  Before  the  jrradual  proatrate  they  adored."— i>nr((«i». 
(Eccl.)  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  term  O.  is  applied  to  the  lew  verses  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  generally  the  Psalms,  which  are  chanted 
after  the  reading  of  the  Epistle,  iu  the  service  of  the 
Mass.  It  is  so  called  from  the  priest,  during  the  time, 
bein^c  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Grad'UAllj',  ado.  By  degrees ;  step  by  step ;  regularly; 
slowly;  in  a  gradual  manner ;  as,  he  gradually  got  better. 

OraduAt«,  {grad'u-dt.)  v.  a.    [L.  Lat  gradiu,  gradu- 
atiu,  to  admit  to  academical  degrees,  from  Lat.  gradu*.] 
To  honor  with  a  degree  or  diploma  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versity ;  to  confer  a  degree  on. 
"John  Trcgonirell.  graduated  a  doctor,  did  gooA  aerTioe."  Carmc. 

^To  divide,  as  any  space,  into  small  regular  intervals ;  to 
form,  as  shades  or  nice  differences ;  to  mark,  as  degrees 
or  differences  of  any  kind ;  as,  to  graduate  a  thermom- 
eter. 

— To  advance  by  degrees;  to  temper;  to  prepare, modify, 
or  improve  gradually. 

"  Dyera  graduat*  their  oolora  with  aalta."— jfrowna. 

^•v.n.  To  receive  a  degree  from  a  college  or  university; 
as,  he  graduated  at  Harvard.  —  To  pass  by  degrees; 
to  change  gradually,  ns  certain  minerals. 

— n.  One  who  lias  received  a  degree  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versity, or  from  some  incorporated  professional  society ; 


one  who  haa  taken  university  honors;  as,  an  Harvard 
graduate. 

—a.   Umduated ;  formed  by  successive  steps  or  degrees. 

Omd'uatestalp,  n.    TUe  aUte  of  a  graduate. 

Gradna'UoB,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  graduatio.]  Regular 
progresaiou  by  succession  of  degrees ;  as,  **  the  gradua- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  universe."  (CVew.)  —  Act  of  con- 
ferring or  receiving  academical  degrees ;  aa,  graduation 
at  college-  —  Act  or  process  of  dividing  any  space  into 
small  regular  intervals  or  degrees,  as  philosophical  in- 
struments, Ac.  —  Marks  or  lines  indicaUng  degrees,  Ac, 
on  astrouiMnical  and  other  instruments.  —  The  process 
of  bringing  a  liquid  to  a  certain  consistence  by  evapons- 
tiou. 

OriMl'aator,  n.  One  who  graduates;  as,  a  graduatnr 
of  philosophical  instruments.  -  An  instrument  for  di- 
viding any  straight  or  curved  line  into  several  intervals. 
—  A  vessel  for  accelerating  the  formation  of  vinegar  by 
arrangements  to  diffuse  the  liquid  over  a  large  surface, 
so  as  to  secure  rapid  auetiflcation,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
pusure  to  the  air. 

OrA'dns,  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  the  Lat  gradui  ad 
/tomoMam,  a  step  to  Parnassus.]  A  dictionary  of  pros- 
ody, designed  for  atudeuts  of  the  classics.  The  first 
work  of  this  kind  was  by  the  Jesuit  Aler,  and  published 
at  Cologne,  1702. 

Clr»'dy  vllle,  in  Amfiiefcy,  a  post-office  of  Adair  co. 

Onecl,  (gre'a.)  {AncGeog.)  Tbe  inhabitanU  of  Greece. 

Onecim  MAfrnA.    See  Maoma  Grjkcia. 

OnBTe,  Kabl  Ytxn.  ton,  an  eminent  German  surgeon, 
B.  in  Warsaw,  1787.  He  was  nominated  professor  of 
surgery  and  director  of  the  surgical  clinic  in  1811 ;  and 
became  afterwards  surgeon-general  of  the  army,  and  co- 
director  of  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm  Institute  and  the  Medi- 
cal Surgical  Academy.  To  him  the  science  Is  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  many  new  instruments  and  meth- 
ods of  operating.  Among  his  works  are  to  be  purticu- 
larly  mentioned :  AngiekUxtit^  ein  Beitra^  sur  rationel- 
Un  Cur  und  ErkenntnUt  der  Gr/a*$ausdehnung  (1808) ; 
Normen  fur  die  AMotung  grouer  Gliedmas$en  (18123; 
Mhinoploitik  (1818);  Die  epidemitch-contagidH  Auaen- 
UennorrhOe  jSjgjfplent  (1823) ;  Chirurgie  una  Augenheil- 
fomde  (1820-40).  D.  1840.— Ills  son,  Albbxcht  ton  Gbjvb. 
a  most  eminent  oculist  bom  in  Beriin,  1828,  luis  devoted 
himself  more  particulsj'ly  to  ophthalmology,  and  estab- 
lished in  Berlin  a  private  clinic  and  hospital  for  eye 
diseases,  which  has  become  so  wall  known  as  to  be  fre- 
quented bv  patients  and  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  has  been  professor  of  ophthalmology  fh)m 
1807.  <?.  is  a  fine  clinical  lecturer,  and  ranks  among 
tbe  most  eminent  oculists  of  the  present  dav. 

Grterenberir*  in  ir«ii<Mclw,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Orterenberir,  in  NewYork^  a  village  of  Herkimer  oo. 

Gnef  eobei*!^.  in  I^muylvama^  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  co. 

eraf,  (yr4/.)  LUer.]  {Her.)  A  title  of  nobility,  which, 
in  Germany,  corresponds  to  the  title  count  The  first 
mention  of  this  particular  grade  of  nobility  occurs  in 
the  6th  century.  There  are  two  classes  of  grafs  in  Ger- 
many at  the  present  time,  the  first  forming  a  section  of 
the  highest  and  oldest  nobility,  and  the  second  repre- 
senting the  higher  order  of  the  lower  nobles. 

Or»flr,  n.  and  v.    See  Obaft. 

Clr»f' feoberiT,  a  village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  20  m.  S. 
of  Neisse,  famous  for  the  hydropathic  establishment  of 
Prieasnitx. 

Clraf' fer,  n.  [Fr.  gr^ffler,  q.  v.]  {Law.)  A  notary ;  a 
scrivener. 

OraflU  n.  [A.S.  grc^  carved,  cut  fh>m  grafan^  to  cut 
dig;  0.  Ger.  and  Goth,  graban;  Sansk.  gebh^  to  open. 
See  Gbats.]  A  small  slip,  shoot  or  scion  of  a  tree,  in- 
serted in  another  tree  by  making  an  opening  or  incision 
in  it  the  tree  serving  as  the  stock  which  is  to  support 
and  nourish  the  scion.  —  See  GRAmifO. 

— r.  a.  [A.S.  grufan.]  To  insert  as  a  sdon  or  shoot,  or 
a  small  cutting  of  it,  into  another  tree ;  to  propagate  by 
insertion  or  inoculation ;  hence,  to  insert  as  something 
in  a  body  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong;  to  Join, 
as  one  thing  to  another,  so  as  to  receive  support  from  it 
(Formerly  written  graff.) 
"A  aav  Ineident  grafud  npoa  the  orlglaal  qoarrel."— 5iaVt 

— «.  n.  To  practUe  the  insertion  of  foreign  scions  on  a 
stock. 

"Graft  apon  direra  boogbaof  an  old  tree;  if  yoa  graft  bat  a;oa 
one  atooh.  tae  tree oan  bear  bat  few."— Bacon. 

Orait'er,  n.  One  who  grafts;  one  who  propagates 
fruit,  Ac,  by  ingrafting. 

OraDI'inir,  n.  {ArboricuUure.)  A  mode  of  propa- 
gating plants  which  is  applicable  to  most  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  with  the  exception  of  lieaths  and  herb€u;eous 
vegetables,  which  do  not  so  easily  admit  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  principally  directed  towitrds  fruit-trees,  in 
order  to  continue  their  varieties.  A  tree  which  is  graft- 
ed consists  of  two  separate  partn, — the  scion  and  the 
stock;  the  union  of  these  two  constitut^w  the  graft,  and 
the  operation  by  which  the  union  is  effected  is  termed 
grafting.  According  to  Loudon,  the  end  of  grafting 
cou8i8t8 :  Finttly.  in  preserving  and  multiplying  varieties 
of  frui^tree8  endowed,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  with 
pHrticiilar  qualities,  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  their 
offspring  by  iteeds,  and  which  would  be  multiplied  too 
slowly  or  ineffectually  by  any  other  mode  of  propaga- 
tion ;  secondly,  to  accelerate  the  fructification  of  trees, 
barren  as  well  as  fruit-bearing;  thirdly,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  fruits;  fourthly,  to  perpetuate  varieties  of 
ornamental  trees  or  shrubs ;  and  lastly,  to  change  the 
species  of  fruit  on  any  one  tree,  and  to  renew  its  fruit- 
fulness.  Whip  splice,  or  tongue-grafting y  (2, 3,  Fig.  1184,) 
is  the  mode  most  generally  adopted  In  nurseries  for 
propagating  fruit-trees.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  per- 
form this  correctly,  that  the  top  of  the  stock  and  the 
extremity  of  the  scion  should  be  of  equal  diameter.  The 


•don  and  stock  are  cut  off  obliquely  at  ( 
ancles,  or  as  near  the  same  as  the  operator  c»n  ^ 
a  sUt  is  then  made  in  the  sloped  face  of  tbe  stock  down- 
wards, and  in  the  sdon  upwards;  the  tongue  thus  co»- 
structed  of  the  sdon  is  then  inserted  in  the  cleft  of  tbe 
stock,  the  inner  barks  of  both  being  made  to  unite 
closely,  and  the  whole  is  then  bound  round  tightly  witb 
bass  riband  fh)m  left  to  right  The  next  tiling  to  ba 
done  is  to  clay  all  round,  over  the  bass,  from  aboat  an 


Pig.  1184.  —  OBATTLXO. 

inch  below  the  graft  to  an  inch  above,  closing  up  all  tba 
apertures,  so  that  no  light  wet  or  wind  can  penetrate; 
for  which  object  the  d^y  is  applied.  CU/tgra/ting 
(I,  Fig.  1184)  is  another  variety,  and  only  diffen  fhrn 
the  above  method  in  the  sdon  being  shaped  like  a 
wedge,  and  being  inserted  in  a  correaponding  cavity  in 
the  stock.  Shotdder-gra/Ung  (4,  Fig.  1 184X  used  chiefly 
for  ornamental  trees, is  performed  by  cutting  oblique] j. 
and  then  cutting  across  a  small  part  at  the  top  of  tbe 
stock,  so  as  to  form  a  shoulder,  the  sdon  being  cat  to 
fit  it—  In  grafting,  it  is  particularly  to  be  attended  to 
that  the  alSitmum  of  the  sdon  is  brought  into  contact 
with  that  of  the  stock.  The  hard  wood  of  the  one  nevvr 
unites  with  that  of  the  other,  remaining  separate  and 
marking  the  place  of  the  operation  even  in  the  oldest 
trees.  For  scions  or  grafts,  pieces  of  about  six  to  ei|^t 
inches  long  are  generally  taken  fh>m  the  aboots  of  the 
prarious  summer,  with  several  bads ;  but  portions  of 
shoots  of  two  yean  old  are  sometimes  snccessfially  em- 
ployed. The  time  for  grafting  is  in  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  sap  begins  to  i^ipear.  The  sdon  should,  if  poasible, 
be  taken  from  a  heialthy  and  fruitful  tree,  but  scions 
fh>m  the  extremities  of  lateral  branches  are  more  likely 
to  become  speedily  fhiitfhl  than  those  from  the  upper- 
most branches,  where  growth  is  most  vigorous.  The 
scion  should  be  kept  for  a  few  days  before  grafting,  so 
that  the  stock  may  rather  exceed  it  not  only  in  vigor, 
but  in  the  progress  of  its  spring  growth ;  and  fnr  this 
purpose  may  be  placed  in  the  ground,  in  a  rath«r  dry 
soil,  sheltered  fh>m  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Scions 
may  be  kept  for  some  time,  and  easily  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance, by  sticking  their  lower  end  into  a  potato.  —  Tbe 
progress  of  the  buds  shows  the  union  of  the  graft  and 
stock,  but  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  remove  tbe  day  in 
less  than  three  months:  and  the  ligatures,  although 
then  loosened,  are  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time 
longer.  From  some  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  fruit  is  often 
obtained  in  the  second  year  after  grafting.  —  Budding, 
q.  v..  is  in  principle  the  same  as  grafting:  and  Flute- 
grafting  \m  a  kind  of  budding  in  which  a  ring  c^  bark 
is  used  instead  of  a  single  bud,  and  a  stock  of  similar 
thickness  having  been  cut  over,  a  rinx  of  b«rk  is  re- 
moved, and  tbe  foreign  one  substituted.  This  is  com- 
monly performed  in  spring,  when  the  bark  {wrts  readily, 
and  is  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  grafting.  —  Jnareking, 
q.  v.,  or  graftiim  bg  approach,  in  which  the  sdon  is  not 
cutoff  ftt>m  its  parent  stem  until  it  is  united  to  the  new 
stock,  is  practised  chiefly  in  the  case  of  some  valuable 
shrubs  kept  in  pots,  in  which  success  by  the  ordinary 
methods  is  very  doubtful. 

Gimf 'too,  a  town  of  Ontario,  In  the  county  of  Kortb- 
umberland,  abont  3M  m.  8.W.  of  Belletille. 

OrAf  ton,  in  f/Zioow,  a  iiost-village  of  Jersey  cn^  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  about  85  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield.  P<y>. 
( 1890)  927. 

—A  township  of  MtHenry  co. 

Oraf 'ton,  in  Jfame,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co. 

Orarton,  in  MaamchmaetUi,  a  nost-town  and  towoehip 
of  WiTcester  co.,  about  4(»  m.  W.S.W.  of  B<»ton.  The 
township  contains  several  other  imporiant  nianafactnr- 
ing  villageH.    Pop.  (1896)  6,101. 

OrAf 'ton,  in  Mtchig<in,  a  iKwt-offlce  of  Monroe  co. 

Ornf 'ton,  in  AVic  UttmpitJtir*',  a  W.  cen.  county,  bonle^ 
ing  on  Vermont;  «r«w,  about  1,7G6sq.m.  Itirert.  Ton- 
nectlcut  Pemigewasset,  Lower  AmmontNjKUck,  and  the 
8aco  rivers.  There  are  also  nuuieious  lakes  and  ponds 
the  principal  of  which  are  Squam  anil  Newfound  lakeis 
Surface,  hilly :  toil,  fertile.  OipitaU,  Haverhill,  PlTmoatb 
and  Wtxxlsville.    Pop.  (1890)  37,217. 

— A  poit-township  of  uraftou  co.,  about  46  m.  N\N.W.or 
Couconi. 

draf'ton.  in  New  Torh^  a  post-township  of  BeraselSfPr 
oo.    /bp.  (1890)  1,457. 

Grafton,  in  Ohio,  post-village  and  township  of  Lorsin 
CO.,  aix>ut  25  m.  8.  W.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  of  Tillsgs 
(1890)  fKX). 

Grafton,  in  Vermonl,  a  poet-town  and  township  of 
Windham  co.,  about  90  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Montpelier.  P^ 
(1897)  about  880. 

Grafton,  in  iriaoonna,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oxaukee  co.,  on  the  Milwaukee  river,  about  22  m.  N.  i>f 
31ihvankee. 


Graft* 


?^fera^l 


Vtrginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Tsylot 


GRAH 


GRAI 


GRAM 
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oo^  on  the  B.  *  0.  BJL,  100  m.  &E.  of  Wheeling.    Am. 

drmTtOB  C^eoire.  in  Ntw  HampthSref  a  poet-TiiUge 
of  Uraftun  co.,  nbU  46  in.  N.N.W.  of  Oonoord. 


_  BO*  (irran-ya'no.)  a  tuwn  of  Italy,  in  the  pror 
iuos  of  Maplea,  2  niilnt  W.  of  Caetellamare.  Jlanuf. 
>l'oonen  dotbju     J\^.  11,425. 

€iam1u»iift«  JoHX,  of  Cluverhouac,  Tisoouvt  DUMOki,  a 
•cioo  of  the  no<>le  fiuully  of  Muiitrose,  {q.  v.,)  wae  B.  in 
Scotland,  IM-i,  and  after  an  education  at  St.  Andrew's 
UniverMitj,  •••nreil  in  the  French  army  fh>m  IddH  till 
1972,  when  he  entermi  the  Dutch  service  a«  a  cornet  of 
hore**-gUHni«.  Mud  saved  the  life  of  WilUaiu  Prince  of 
OranK^.  Mt  the  Iwttie  uf  Seneflfe,  1072.  Retaniing  to 
Scotland  ill  1078,  he  joined  as  lieutenant  a  tnx>p  of 
horse  cuiiiuiaiidKl  bj  his  cousin,  the  ;kl  Marquis  of 
MontroM.  At  this  period.  Charity  II.*s  govt,  was  en- 
gaged in  its  fruitless  attempt  tp  force  Episcopacj  apon 
the  Scottish  nation.  The  CoTenanters  flew  to  arms,  and 
boatilities  ensued  between  them  and  the  royal  authority. 
In  titis  unhappy  service  O.  was  engaged,  being  defeated 
by  the  Puritans  at  Dmuiclog,  1679,  and  commanding 
the  cavalry  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Brig,  where  the  Covenanters  were  utterly 
rooted.  It  has  been  alleged  that  in  his  treatment  of 
this  religious  body,  O.  was  guilty  of  great  inhumanity. 
This  accusation  has,  however,  been  amply  removed  by 
the  rtntearches  of  recent  historians.  Attaining  the  rank 
of  maJor-gen.,  G.  was  created  a  peer  in  1088,  as  Viscount 
Jhmdu.  When  James  ll.'s  bigotry  had  expelled  him 
from  the  SngMsh  throne,  O.  remained  faithftil  to  the 
last  to  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart ;  and  being 
Joined  by  the  Highland  clans,  and  a  strong  body  of 
Irisii,  he  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the 
govt,  of  William  111.  and  Mary.  When  Gen.  Mackav, 
comm^ndiug  the  English  forces,  marched  into  the  Hign> 
Undit,  he  set  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  armies  met  at 
the  wild  I'ass  of  Killicraukie,  July  27, 1689.  MackaVs 
furc«  was  abt.  4,000  men,  while  Lord  Dundee  had  under 
his  command  not  more  than  2,500  foot,  with  one  troop 
of  horse.  The  t«ttle  was  decided  in  a  few  minutes ;  one 
charge  of  the  Highlanders  put  the  English  to  rout  with 
a  loss  of  2,000  men ;  their  own  being  900.  Dundee  fell 
by  »  mosket-shot  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  D.  at 
Blair  Oastle  shortly  afterwards.  The  character  and  ser- 
vices of  Lord  Dundee  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  bUckened  by  party  spirit.  With  the  Highlanders, 
he  was  the  brave  and  handsome  cavalier,  — the  **  Bonnie 
Dundee**  of  song  and  story  —  the  last  of  the  great  Scots 
and  gallant  Orahams.  With  the  Covenanters  he  was 
**  Bloody  CUverse,**  the  most  cruel  and  rapacious  of  the 
commanders  of  that  age.  His  name  and  deeds  have 
been  worthily  coniroemurated  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Words- 
worth, Aytom,  and  Orant;  and  the  Memorials  qf  Vis- 
count  Dundee,  by  Prof.  Napier  ( Kdlnburgh,  1857),  have 
vindicated  his  memory  frum  the  aspersions  of  Macaulay 
and  others. 

Clr»1iiun,  Sir  Jkumb  R.  O  ,  Bart.,  an  English  sUtea- 
man,  was  b.  1792,  of  an  ancient  border  fiuuily,  and  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  Early  in  life  be 
iKxrMrae  British  minister  In  Sicily,  and  on  his  return  to 
£u;;land  entered  PHrli»ment,  where  he  distinguished 
hini-««lf  as  an  advocate  of  Parliamentary  Reforms  and 
thf  Nuppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  On  the  formation 
uf  Eari  Grey's  goTt.,  O.  held  a  seat  In  the  cabinet,  and 
nfterwards  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Seced- 
ing from  the  Whig  party  in  1834,  he  joined  the  section 
headed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  with  whom  he  held  the  closest 
political  relations  till  his  death.  To  any  govt,  he  was 
either  a  most  formidable  opponent  or  a  tower  of  strength. 
D.  1861. 

Or»lif%iil9  Thomas,  d.c.l.,  rjt-s.,  an  eminent  SngUsb 
chemist,  a.  1806.  After  taking  his  M.  A.  degree  at 
Glasgow  University,  he  was  elected  Andersonian  Pro- 
Jeaacir  there,  which  ofBce  he  held  till  1837,  when  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  university  of 
London.  In  1855  he  was  made  by  the  govt,  master  of 
the  mi  n  t.  O.'t  scientific  acquireroen  ts  are  at  tested  by  his 
discoveries  and  his  works.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  former  is  the  law  of  the  diflfusion  of  gases, 
to  which  the  Keith  Prize  of  the  Uoyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh was  awarded  in  1834,  and  his  speculations  on  the 
constitution  of  phosphates  and  other  salts,  and  his  dis- 
i-ovcry  of  the  dinusion  of  liquids,  and  of  the  new  method 
uf  separation  known  as  dialysis,  for  which  he  received 
the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  18e2.  Among 
his  published  works  mny  be  mentioned  the  Elem^ts  of 
Chemistry,  which  has  puiwed  through  t  wo  editions  in  Eng- 
land, and  l>een  extensively  circulatetl  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  O.,  who  was  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  French  Int*titnte.  d.  1869. 

OrmbAlB*  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Independence  co., 
abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Batesvine. 

ClrmtaAlllf  in  ImUasukt  a  post-township  of  Jefferson 
county. 

ClrmliAiil^  in  fotoa,  a  township  of  Johnson  co. 

drmtamm,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Nodaway  co,. 
on  the  Xodaway  River,  about  36  m.  N.  by  W.  of  St. 
Joseph. 

Orjatamniv  in  i^.  Carolina,  a  post-rillage,  cap.  of  Ala- 
mance CO.,  abt.  68  m.  W Jf  .W.  of  Raleigh. 

VrAtamm,  in  Tearas,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Toung  oo. 
P&p.  ( IKW)  725. 

Grtthnm,  in  Fa.,apo«t-town  of  Tazewell  co.  Pop.  1,021. 

CIrA'llAllI  Ite*  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Asphaitum  (q.  v.) 
found  JO  miles  S.  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

€lra'hiani  I^and,  a  tract  of  elevated  land,  directly  S. 
of  Terra  del  t'aeffK  between  Lat.  63^  and  680  S.,  and  Lon. 
61^  and  6KO  w.    Discovered  in  1832  by  Bhcoe. 

QralMUM^s  Creek,  (or  Fork,)  in  im/uino,  enters  the 
MoAja'atuck  in  Wasliiugton  co. 


Ont'ham  Stattoo,  In  W.  Va^  a  P.  0.  of  KMon  co. 

GrA'luun**  Town,  a  town  in  the  E.  portion  of  Gape 
Colony,  S.  Africa,  ImL23PW  S.,  Lon.  2&>  SO'  £.  Aw. 
(18»5)  11,260. 

Gra'hiunsvtlle,  in  Ne%B  York,  a  post-vlUaga  of  Sulli- 
van CO.,  about  20  m.  8J8.W.  of  Albany. 

Ora'hf%iii«¥tlle»  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Orm'taamton,  in  Kenlueky,  a  post-village  of  Meade 
i'o.,  about  30  m.  8.W.  of  Louisville. 

Ora'hiunton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Clenrtield  co.,  abt  116  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Gralliunvtlle,  in  I^nnsylvama,  a  P.  O.  of  York  co. 

OrahamTllle,  in  &  Oarrdina,  a  post-village  of 
Beautort  diet.,  abt  120  m.  S.  of  Columbia. 

Clral|rn®«  (ffrdff,)  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the'co.  of  Kil- 
kenny, on  the  BaiTOW,  abt  6  m.  8.  of  Goreabridge ;  pap. 
2,300. 

Gimlfrn®*  *  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen**  oo.,  Lein- 
ster,  on  the  Barrow  River,  opposite  Carlow ;  pop.  1,600. 

Oratl,  n.    [From  L.  hut,  aradale.]    (JSoel.)    Formerly, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  book  of  hymxia  and 
prayers;  a  gradual. 
(Antiq.)    See  Holt  Grail,  or  Samorbaus. 

Orall,  n.  [Fr.  grile,  haU.j  Small  parUcles  of  earth; 
detritus ;  gravel. 

"  This  kalf  ht, . . .  IjlBf  dova  apoa  the  saadj  grunt.""  H^mtter. 

OmtBt  n.  [Fr:  Lat  ffranutn, a  grain, seed,  kernel ;  Ir. 
yratn,  com;  W.  ^«Mn<n,  a  grain.]  A  seed  of  corn: 
a  small  kernel ;  especially  a  single  seed  of  anr  cereal 
plant  which  is  used  for  food.  —  The  tn^t  of  oereal 
plants  in  general,  as  wheat  ry^t  barley,  oats,  or  the 
plants  themselves ;  —  used  collectively ;  as,  a  cargo  of 
yratn. 

••  Tisarieh  ■oil.  I  grmatyott;  hatofi'acr  soversd with wssds 
thsa  grmin."  —  OoOtsr. 

— Any  small,  hard  mass  or  minute  particle;  as,  a  grain 
of  sand,  a  grain  of  shU  ;  —  hence,  by  implication,  any 
small  portion  or  modicmn ;  as,  he  has  not  a  grain  of 
sense,  a  j^ratn  of  manhoo<l,  Ac.  —  The  body  or  substance 
of  a  thing,  considered  with  respect  to  the  siie,  form,  or 
direction  of  the  constituent  particles.  —  The  form  of  the 
surfisce  of  any  thing  with  regard  to  smoothness  and 
roughness ;  texture ;  state  of  the  grit  of  any  body  com- 
posed of  grain. 
"  Btofiss  of  a  eonaUtutlea  so  eompaet,  aad  a  froin  so  ftae,  thai 


—The  veins  or  fibres  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous  substances ; 
the  body  or  substance  of  wood,  as  modified  by  the  fibres. 

"  Bc«oh  and  lindsa  of  a  softer  gruln.*'  —  Dr^dmi. 

JL.  rough  or  fibrous  texture  on  the  outside  of  the  skin  of 

animids.  —  A  crimson,  scarlet  Ac.  dye  or  tincture;  — 

sometimes  used  in  poetry  to  denote  Tyrian  purple, 

••  AU  la  a  robe  of  darkest  p'wia.'*  —  JMUsfi. 

—A  tine ;  a  prong. 
pL    The  husks  of  malt  after  brewing,  or  tha  rsddunm 
of  any  grain  after  distillation. 


•Oivo 
Hoaks. 


em  sraiaa  thslr  ftU, 

drsff  to  drink  and  iwUL**  — ^sn.  JtoMon. 


(  Weights.)  The  unit  of  our  system  of  weights,  being  the 
T.OdOth  part  of  a  pound  (avoirdupois) ;  in  other  words, 
the  70,000th  part  of  the  weight  of  an  imperial  gallon 
of  water  at  oTP  Fahr.,  the  barometer  being  at  thirty 
inches.  Under  the  same  condi^ons,  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  weighs  262*468  grains.  The  ounce  avoirdupois 
contains  437'6  grains ;  the  apothecaries'  and  the  troy 
ounce  480  grains.  The  French  decigram  Is  about  1*6 
grains,  the  gramme  being  =  16-437  English  grains. 

Against  Vte  grain,  against  the  flbroiu  direction  of 
wood ;  —  hence,  unwillingly ;  reluctantly ;  hesitatingly; 
with  displeasure  or  difficulty. 

"  Qooth  HndtlirM.  It  la  in  vata. 
I  aao.  to  argua 'yotnat  ths  ^rota."—  Budtbras, 

To  go  against  the  grain  of ^  to  be  repugnant  or  dlspleaa- 
ing  to ;  to  occasion  disgust,  Taxation,  or  mortification 
to. —  Grains  of  allowance,  something  remitted  or  in- 
dulged; something  above  or  under  the  exact  weight 

"  I  would  alargja  gtro  aomo  grains  o/  oOowonea  to  the  saorod 
adenoo  of  thoology.'*  —  Wtuu. 

In  grain.  Innate ;  fixed ;  established ;  firmly  seated. 
"  Tb«7  llTod  aa  brothors,  bat  not  onlted  in  groin."  —  Hagward. 
lb  dye  in  grain,  to  dye  with  the  tint  called  grain :  or, 
in  other  words,  to  dye  deeply,  or  in  the  raw  material. 

"  Likaorimaon  dgtd  in  grmin,"  —  3p«iu«r. 
-V.  a.    To  paint  an  imitation  of  the  grain  or  fibres  of 
wood ;  to  dye,  stain,  or  color  permanently ;  as,  to  grain 
a  wainscoting. — To  form  into  grains,  as  powder;  to 
granulate. 

-r.  n.    [Fr.  grainer.]    To  assume  a  granular  form,  after 
partiHl  crystallization;  as,  ooarse-^ratiwyi gunpowder. 

Oraln'aee,  n.    Duties  levied  on  grain. 

OralnecT.  a.  Formed  into  grains ;  difided  into  small 
piirticlea.  —  Painted  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood. 
—Dyed  in  grain;  ingrained;  as,"^atnec<  in  honesty." 

(Hot.)  Having  tubercles,  as  the  segments  of  the  flowers 
of  the  Humtx. 

tiraln'er,  n.  One  who  paints  in  Imitation  of  wood. 
—  A  preparation  used  by  tanners  for  imparting  flexi- 
bility to  skins;  a  lixivium. 

Graln'invt  ti.    A  method  of  painting  in  which  the 

grain  or  fibres  of  wood  are  imitated.  —  Indentation. — 

A  process  whereby  skins  are  softened  in  leather  dressing. 

[Zool.)     An  English  fresh-water  fish  resembling  the 

doce;  Lueiscus  Lancastriensis. 

Grain  of  Paradlae,  n.    See  AMomnf. 

drains,  n.  pi.  [Dan.  green,  a  branch,  a  bough,  the 
prong  of  a  fork.]  An  iron  Instrument  with  four  or 
more  liHrlK^I  pn)iii;8  or  points,  used  at  sea  for  striking 
dolphins  uiiil  other  fl«h. 


Gratn'-ataflT,  ft.    A  quarter-staff. 

Orain'-Un,  ft.  (Min.)  The  finest  description  of  tin; 
also,  the  ore  of  very  rich  tin  sometimes  lunnd  in  the 
form  of  grains  or  pebbles. 

Gratn'jr,  a.    Full  of  grains  or  corn ;  full  of  kernels. 

Graip,  n.  [Scot]  A  fork  for  lifting  and  scattering 
manure ;  also,  a  fork  used  in  raising  potatoes. 

On^etan,  [groFsha^oo',)  a  river  in  Brazil,  prov.  of 
Maranhio,  Joins  the  Ifiarim  near  San  Ben  to.  LenoUu 
abt  240  m. 

Orakle,  n.    See  Orackli. 

Grallatores,  GralUe,  {grdUai-U/rees.)  n.  pi.  [Ut 
grallse,  stilU.]  (ZoBl.)  The  Wading^irds.  the  fourth  oi 
the  six  orders  Into  which  Linnseus  ^videtl  the  class  Arse, 
or  Birds.  The  order  is  thus  described  b.v  liim:— Bill 
sub-cylindrical  and  rather  obtuse ;  tongue  entire,  fleshy ; 
feet  wading,  the  thighH  half-naked;  body  conipretwed : 
the  Nkin  very  thin  and  sapid ;  the  tail  short  Their  food 
consiats  of  fishes,  water-reptiles,  and  animalcules  ob- 
tained in  manhes,  and  their  nests  are  generally  found 
near  the  ground.  It  comprises  all  those  birds  which 
live  both  on  laud  and  sea,  and  to  which  both  elements 
are  essential.  Those  which  are  essentially  aquatic  have 
a  short  web  to  their  toes;  their  wings  are  long,  and 
having  no  settled  district,  they  fly  frons  one  shore  to 
another  as  the  seasons  change.  Several  fossil  raiualna 
of  the  fitmilies  of  this  order  have  been  found.  In  the 
Paris  basin,  bones  of  birds  referable  to  the  genera 
8colopax,Tringa,  and  Ibis,  have  been  found,  and  in  the 
fresh-water  formation  of  Tilgate  Forest  the  remains  of 
a  wader  larger  than  a  heron  were  found  by  Dr.  Mantell. 
The  fossil  footsteps  of  wadlng-birda,  observed  by  Pro> 
feasor  Hitchcock,  in  the  new  red  sandstone  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  show  that  formerly  at  least  seven  species 
of  Orallatores  existed,  varying  in  sixe  fh)m  that  of  a 
snipe  to  twice  that  of  an  ostrich.— The  families  of  the 
order  are  the  OraidsB  or  Crane ;  the  AramidsB  or  Cbur- 
lan  ;  the  ArdeidsB  or  Heron ;  the  CinconidsB  or  Stork ;  the 
TanUlidsB  or  Ibis ;  the  PlaUleiUsB  or  Spoon-bUl ;  the 
PhoenicopteridsB  or  Flamingo ;  the  Charadridss  or  Plover; 
the  Hmmatopodidse  or  Turnstone ;  the  PhalaropidsB  or 
Phalarope;  the  Soohpaddss  or  Snipe;  and  thaSaUidm 
or  Rail. 

Clrallato'rtal,  Orallatory,  a.  [From  Lat  gral- 
lator.  See  Oradi.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
the  GraUatores  or  Waders. 

Gram,  n.    SeeORAMMR. 

'Iram,  n.  In  IndUi,  a  kind  of  grain  used  as  food  for 
horses. 

Gram'arjre,  n.  [Fr.  grimoirf.]  The  art  of  necromancy. 

Gra'menlte,  n.  {Mm.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  iron,  of 
a  grass-green  color,  from  Meiizenberg.  Sp.  gr.  1*87. 
Comp.  silica  42-7,  sesquioxide  of  iron  Sb'O,  water  19-3. 

e^rmMMker'ej^interj.  [Contracted  from  oran/ me  mercy.] 
A  phrase  tomiorly  used  to  express  thankftilness,  at- 
tended with  surprise. 

"tframureg,  lovely  Lodas,  wliat '» the  aswa  f"  —  Skuka. 

Gramlna'eeae,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  gramen,  grass.]  ( Bot.) 
The  Oraasnt,  an  order  of  planta,  alliance  Glumnfes.  Diag. 
Split-shoHthed  leaves,  a  one-celled  ovnry,  and  a  lateral 
naked  embryo.  — Of  all  the  orders  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, this  is  the  most  important  to  man.  hs  it  affords  his 
principsi  food,  and  is  eminently  servicenlile  in  other  re- 
spects, by  supplying  fodder  for  cattle,  sugnr,  and  numer- 
ous useful  products.  As  a  liotanical  group,  there  is  none 
more  natural,  for  the  variations  observed  in  the  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  arborescent  pinnts  coniiKMiug  it  are  of  the 
simplest  kind,  arising  geuenilly  from  differences  In  the 
proportions  of  parts.  The  stem  of  a  grass  is  round,Jointed, 
and  commonly  hollow.  The  leaves  sre  alternate,  with 
split  sheaths,  terminating  above  in  membranous  tongues 
or  ligules.  The  flowers  are  perfect,  or  nuisextud,  and 
grow  in  bunches  {Utcustst  or  spikelets)  or  singly.  There  Is 


Fig.  1186. 
a,  iplkelet  vitb  one  ftoret :  tiro  antbera :    b,  apikolat  with  two 
floret*,  ahown  detaehod  from  the  glumM ;  throe  antbera :  c, 
•pikelet  with  many  florets;  six  antbera. 

no  true  perianth,  its  place  being  supplied  by  imbricated 
bracts  (the  chaflF-scales);  of  which  there  are  commonly 
two,  called  glumes  (Fig.  1186),  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
solitary  flower,  or  at  the  base  of  each  locusta;  rarely, 
there  is  only  one  glume.  Occasionally  these  envelopes 
are  altogether  absent.  £ach  flower  is  also  usually  ftir- 
nished  with  two  additional  alternate  bracts,  called 
palex  (a  a,  in  first  illustration);  sometimes  the  inner 
palea  is  wanting.  There  are  also,  in  some  cases,  two  or 
three  scales,  called  lodiculst  or glumeUuUs,i*re9eni.  The 
stamens  Tary  in  nunil>er  from  one  to^six.  or  even  mora 
—  the  numl>er  is  frequenU j^thw^  l^e  filaments  are 
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rFrom  Lat.  gra- 


capillary;  tne aatbera  ranatUe  (llg.  1180).  TbaoTary 
is  taperior  and  ooe-cell- 
ed,  with  a  solitary  as- 
cending ovule :  the  stig- 
mas  are  feathery,  or 
hairy.  The  fruit  is  a 
caryopsis.  The  seed  has 
mealy  albumen  and  a 
lenticular  embryo,  lying 
on  one  side  at  the  base 
of  the  albumen.  The 
form  of  inflorescence  is 
a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  classiilca- 
tion  of  the  grasses.  The 
single  flowerSjOr  locustss 
of  flowers,  may  be  ar- 
ranged on  a  central  col-  Fig.  1186.— «pikblbt  with  dm 

.  umn  {rachis)y  so  as  to       florit  ;  thru  amthkbs  : 
form  a  compact  head  or  ^  «,,  florrt ;  fc,  stigmM ;  c.  omle ; 
spike  (as  in  wheat) ;  or    d,  lIUmMiu ; «,  uthan ;/,  g lumM. 
they  may  be  placed  on  a 

more  or  less  branched  axis,  so  as  to  form  a  panicle  (as 
in  the  oat).  Qrasses  are  universally  distributed  over  the 
globe.  In.  temperate  and  cold  climates  they  are  her- 
baceous, and  of  moderate  height,  while  in  tropical 
climates  they  become  shrubby  and  arborescent,  and 
sometimes  grow  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
Grasses  usually  grow  together  in  large  masses,  and  thus 
form  the  verdure  of  great  tracts  of  soil ;  hence  they 
have  been  termed  social  plants.  There  are  900  genera, 
and  probably  about  3,800  species.  The  most  importent 
genera  are  7V»<»ettm,  wheat ;  Hordeum^  barley;  Avena^ 
oat;  Oryta^  rice;  Zso,  Indian  com  or  maise;  StedU, 
rye;  Bimcttm,  millet;  Saeeharum^  sugars^ne;  Bauir 
lm$a^  bamboo ;  Andropogcn  dactjfUs.  and  Holcui. 

Graminaeeoas,  {ffram4.-na'»hu»y)  a. 
men^  fframinis.]  iJramineons;  belonging  to  the 

Gmmtii'eonM,  Gramln'eal,  a.  TLat.  gramineus^ 
from  grameny  graminU,  grass.  See  uaASS.J  Grassy; 
like  or  pertaining  to  grass;  as,  m gramineous  plant. 

Oraminifo'lloas.  a.  [Lat.  gramm^  and /oHum^  leaf.] 
Having  leaves  resembling  those  of  grass. 

Grf%iiilDt¥'oron«,  a.  [I^at.  gramen,  and  voro,  to  de- 
vour.] Feeding  ur  subsisting  ou  grass,  as  cattle,  horses,  Ac. 

GrammalOf  ue,  (jgram'md-lOg,)  n.  [Or.  gramma^  a 
letter,  and  {0^«,  speech.]  (Phonng.)  A  letter-word;  a 
wurd  represented  by  a  logogram ;  as,  it  represented  by 
I  ,  that  is.  t. 

Gram 'mar,  n.  [Irr.grammaire;  Lat.  yrammatica;  Gr. 
grammati-ke^  from  gramnut^  a  letter,  from  graphb^  to 
write.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  natural  or  con- 
ventional connection  between  ideas  and  words,  and  de- 
velops the  principles  which  are  common  to  all  languages. 
—  The  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language  with  pro- 
priety or  correctness ;  a  system  of  general  principles 
and  of  particular  rules  for  speaking  or  writing  a  lan- 
guage ;  propriety  of  speech.  —  A  book  containing  the 
{)rinciples  and  rules  for  the  speaking  or  writing  of  a 
anguage;  as,  a  Latin  grammar. —  A  book  containing 
the  elements  of  any  science.  —  Considered  as  an  art,  G. 
necessarily  supposes  the  previous  existence  of  a  lan- 
guage, the  object  of  which  is  to  communicate  thought. 
Without  attempting  any  alteration  in  a  language  already 
in  use,  it  furnishes  certain  rules,  founded  on  observation, 
to  which  the  method  of  speaking  adopted  in  that  lan- 
guage may  be  reduced ;  and  this  collection  of  rules  is 
called  the  G.  of  that  language.  But  apart  from  &.,  as 
applied  to  any  particular  language,  there  is  the  pure 
science  of  &.,  otherwise  called  universal  G.,  which  views 
langUHffe  only  as  significant  of  thought,  and,  neglecting 
particular  and  arbitrary  modifications  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  beauty  or  otherwise,  examines  the  analogy 
and  relations  between  words  and  ideas,  —  distinguishes 
between  those  particulars  which  are  essential  to  lan- 
guage and  those  which  are  only  accidental,  —  and  thus 
famishes  a  certain  utandard  by  which  diflferent  lan- 
gUMgnn  may  be  compared,  and  their  several  excellencies 
or  defects  pointed  out.  G.  owes  its  origin,  like  all  other 
sciences,  to  a  very  natural  and  practical  want.  The  first 

f>ractical  grammarian  was  the  nrst  practical  teacher  of 
anguages:  and  if  we  want  to  know  the  beginnings  of 
the  science  of  luni^uage,  we  must  try  to  find  out  at  what 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, people  first  thought  of  learniuf;  any  lan- 
guage besides  their  own.  At  that  time  we  shall  find  the 
first  prsctical  grammar,  and  not  till  then.  Much  may 
have  been  ready  at  hand,  through  the  lees  interested  re- 
searches of  philosophers,  and  likewise  through  the 
critical  studies  of  the  scholars  of  Alexandria,  on  the 
ancient  forms  of  their  language  as  preserved  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  But  rules  of  declension  and  coiguga- 
tion,  paradigms  of  regular  and  irregular  nouns  and  verbs, 
observations  on  synttx,  and  the  like,— these  are  the  work 
of  the  teaciiertt  of  Itiuguages,  and  of  no  one  else.  G., 
therefore,  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  No  an- 
cient Greek  ever  thought  of  learning  a  foreign  language. 
It  was  through  the  study  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  their 
own  language  that  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  were  first 
led  to  critical  and  philological  studies.  The  general 
outline  of  G.  existed  at  an  earlier  period,  but  they  were 
the  first  to  study  the  language  critically,  analyzing  and 
arranging  it  under  general  categories,  distiuguishiug 
the  various  parts  of  speech,  inventing  proper  technical 
terms  for  the  various  functions  of  words,  &c.  The  first 
real  practical  Greek  G.  was  that  of  Diouysius  Thrax,  a 
Thracian,  who  went  to  Rome,  and  taught  the  language 
there  about  the  time  of  I'ompey.  He  whs  the  first  who 
applied  the  results  of  the  labors  of  former  philoHophers 
and  critics  to  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  His  work 
thus  became  one  of  the  principal  channals  through 


which  the  grammatical  terminology  which  had  been 
carriwd  fh>m  Athens  to  Alexandria  flowed  back  to  Rome, 
to  spread  ftt>m  thence  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 
We  can  follow  the  stream  of  grammatical  science  from 
Dionysiaa  Thrax  to  our  own  time  in  an  almost  nninter- 
mpted  chain  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  We  find  M. 
Terrius  Flaccns,  the  tutor  of  the  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
and  Quintilian,  in  tha  fir^t  century ;  Scaurus,  Apollonius 
Dyscolns,  and  his  son  Herodianus,  in  the  second ;  Probua 
and  Donatus,the  teachers  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth.  Af- 
ter Coustantine  had  moved  the  seat  of  government  from 
Rome,  grammatical  science  received  a  new  home  in  the 
academy  of  Constantinople.  There  were  no  leM  than  20 
Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  who  held  professorships 
at  Constantinople.  Under  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  name  of  Priscianus  gave  a  new  lustre  to  gram- 
matical studies,  and  his  work  remained  an  authority 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  nearly  our  own  times.  We 
ourselves  have  been  taught  G.  aoeordiug  to  the  plan 
which  was  followed  by  Dionysius  at  Rome,  by  Prisci- 
anus at  Constantinople,  by  Alcuin  at  York;  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  improvements  introduced  into 
our  system  of  education,  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars 
used  at  our  public  schools  are  mainly  founded  on  the 
first  empirical  anad^'sis  of  language  prepared  by  the 
pbtloeopfaers  of  Athens,  applied  by  the  scholars  of  Alex- 
andria, and  transferred  to  the  practical  purpose  of 
teaching  a  foreign  tongue  by  the  Greek  professors  at 
Rome.  It  is  in  the  grammar  of  a  language  that  we  can 
trace  its  distinctive  tieatures.  The  English  language,  for 
instance,  is  made  up  of  words  borrowed  from  almost  every 
country  of  the  globe, —  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Celtic, 
Saxon,  Danish,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, — nay, 
even  Hindustani,  Malay,  and  Chinese  words  lie  mixed 
together  in  the  Snglish  dictionary;  but  not  a  single 
drop  of  foreign  blood  has  entered  into  the  organic 
system  of  the  English  language.  "  The  grammar,  the 
blood  and  soul  of  the  langiwge,"  (Max  MUIler,  Lecturu 
on  the  Science  of  Languagt.,  3d  ed.  1802,)  **  is  as  pure  and 
unmixed  in  English  as  it  was  when  spoken  on  the  shores 
of  the  German  Ocean  by  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes 
of  the  continent."  Grammar  is,  after  all,  but  declension 
and  coi^ugation.  Originally,  declension  could  not  have 
been  anything  but  the  composition  of  a  noun  with  some 
other  word  expressive  of  number  and  case.  The  like 
holds  true  with  regard  to  verbs,  though  it  may  seem 
difficult  to  discover  in  the  personal  termination  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  the  exact  pronouns  which  were  added 
to  the  root  of  the  verb  in  order  to  express,  /  love,  thou 
lovest,  Ae  loves.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that 
originally  these  terminations  must  have  been  the  same 
in  all  langtugee,  namely,  personal  pronouns.  **  It  is 
very  likely,"  says  the  author  already  quoted,  **  that  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  irregular  declensions  and  con- 
jugations is  due  in  literary,  as  well  as  in  illiterate  lan- 
guage, to  the  dialect  of  children.  The  language  of  chil- 
dren is  more  regular  than  our  own.  I  have  heard  chil- 
dren say  badder  and  baddest^  instead  of  worse  and  worst. 
In  treating  of  the  G.  of  any  language,  grammarians 
usually  divide  the  subject  into  four  distinct  heads:  — 
Orthography y  or  the  art  of  combining  letters  into  sylla- 
bles, and  syllalile<i  into  words ;  Ikymology,  or  the  art  of 
deducing  one  word  from  another,  and  the  various  modi- 
fications by  which  the  sense  of  any  one  word  can  be  di- 
versified consistently  with  its  original  meaning,  or  its 
relation  to  the  theme  whence  it  is  derived ;  Syntax,  or 
what  relates  to  the  construction  or  due  disposition  of  the 
words  of  a  langunge  into  sentences  or  phrases ;  and  /Vo- 
aody^  or  that  which  treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents 
of  syllables,  and  the  art  of  making  verses.  All  language 
is  made  up  of  words,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  sounds 
significant  of  some  idea  or  relation,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished as— 1.  Substantives;  2.  Attributives;  3.  Defin- 
itives; and  4.  Connectives.  Substantives  are  words  ex- 
pressive of  things  which  exist,  or  are  conceived  to  exist 
of  themselves,  and  not  as  the  energies  or  qualities  of 
anything  else.  They  are  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  latter 
being  a  species  of  words  invented  to  supply  the  place 
of  nouns  in  certain  circumstances.  They  admit  of  the 
accidents  of  gender,  number,  and  case.  Attributives 
are  words  tliat  are  expressive  of  all  such  things  as  are 
conceived  to  exist  not  of  themselves,  but  as  the  attri- 
butes of  other  things.  They  are  verlis,  participles,  ad- 
jectives, and  adverbs.  The  attributes  expressed  by  verbs 
have  their  essence  in  motion  or  its  privation ;  and  as 
motion  is  always  accompanied  by  time,  therefore  tnrr/x 
are  liable  to  certain  rariutions  called  tenses.  To  denote 
the  several  kinds  of  affirmation  expressed  by  verbs,  all 
verbs  have  what  is  termed  moods  or  modes :  as  the  in- 
dicative, I  write;  subjunctive,  I  mayor  can  write;  im- 
perative, write  thou.  Verbs  are  also  distinguished  as 
active-transitive  when  the  action  denoted  by  them  piisses 
from  the  actor  to  some  external  object ;  active-intransi- 
tive, when  no  such  passing  takes  place;  passive,  such  as 
express  not  action,  but  passion,  as  ^ufTering ;  and  neuter, 
such  as  express  an  attribute  that  consists  neither  in 
action  nor  in  passion.  Participles  are  such  words  as 
express  an  attribute  combined  with  time,  as  writing, 
wriitm.  Adjectives  express,  as  inhering  in  their  sub- 
stantives, the  several  qualities  of  things  of  which  the 
essence  consists  not  in  motion  as  its  privation :  as,  good, 
body  proper.  Some  qualities  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
one  substance  may  have  them  in  a  greater  degree  than 
another;  and  therefore  ailjectives  denoting  these  quali- 
ties admit,  in  most  langiiagen,  of  variation  called  degrees 
of  comparison.  Adverbs,  from  being  attributes  of  at- 
tributes, have  been  called  attributives  of  the  second 
order,  to  distinguish  them  from  verbs,  participles,  and 
adjectives,  which  denote  the  attributes  of  substantives, 
and  are  therefore  called  attributives  of  the  first  order. 
Adverbs  are  of  two  kinds,  —  those  which  are  common 


to  all  attributlTes  of  the  first  order,  i.  «..  whk^  ooakws 
eaualiy  with  verba,  participles,  and  adjectives,  and  tbort 
which  are  confined  to  verbs.  D^niUvd  are  such  word* 
as  serve  to  define  and  ascertain  any  particalar  object  or 
objects  as  separated  from  others  of  the  same  dxa. 
These  are  commonly  called  articles ;  of  which  there  ar? 
two  kinds  —  the  definite  and  indefinite.  Cbmecfrper 
are  such  words  as  are  employed  to  connect  othor  w<«^, 
and  of  several  distinct  parts  to  make  one  complrte 
whole.  They  are  of  two  kinds  —  eomjtmetiams  Kod  pro- 
positions. Coi^unctions  are  those  connectives  whkk 
are  commonly  employed  to  ooi^oin  senteoces.  Th^j 
are  of  two  kinds, — oov^unetives^  or  such  as  conjoin  lea- 
tenoes  and  their  meanings  too,  and  di^jtinetives,  or  such 
as,  while  they  coi^oin  sentences,  dii^oin  their  meanii^ 
Prepositions  coi^Join  words  which  refuse  othwidr  to 
coalesce ;  and  this  they  do  by  signifying  those  reUtiimi 
by  which  the  things  .expressed  by  the  united  words  are 
conneetfd  in  nature.'  hUeryeetians  are  a  class  of  wordi 
which  are  to  be  found  in  perhaps  all  languages,  but  tbry 
cannot  be  included  in  any  of  the  above  rlsssrw,  for  tbej 
are  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  grsmisar, 
as  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  oommomcatioa  of 
thought. 

Gramma'riaB,  n.  [Fr.  grammairien.\  Andently,  a 
title  of  honor  given  to  persons  accounted  learned  in  say 
art  or  Csculty  whatsoever;  now,  one  who  is  skilled  ia  or 
who  teaches  grammar. 

Gramma'rlaotMn,  n.  The  principles  or  pedaisie 
style  of  grammarians,    (a.) 

Gram'marleMl,  a.  Without  a  knowledge  of  grammar. 

€i}raili'lliarmMtaool«n.  A  school  in  which  the  learsed 
languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  are  taught  grammaticallT. 

— A  school  above  a  primary  school  and  below  a  hi^ 
school.  (U.  8.) 

Grammai'le,  Qrammaf  leal,  a.  [Fr.gnmmet- 
ical;  hmt. grammaticus ;  Gr.  gramtmatikos.]  Beloogisg 
to  grammar;  as,  ^romauzttcol  rules. — According  to  tbt 
rules  of  gnunmar ;  as.  grammatical  coastmctlon,  ha 
speech  ia  not  grammcdical. 

Orammai'lcally,  adv.  According  to  the  principlei 
and  rules  of  grammar ;  as,  to  vrrite  grammaticedly. 

Orammat'tcalneaSv  n.  Sute  or  quality  of  bnng 
grammatical,  or  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Orammai'icaster,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  A  low  grammsrisa; 
a  mere  verbal  pedant. 
"  My  nobis  neophyte,  my  little  g  rmmmatit  mlsi'."— Jta»  Jtattm. 

Orammat'lclBe,  v.  a.  [Or.  grammatikitS.]  Tb  rawkr 
grammatical. 

— V,  n.  To  act  the  grammarian. 

Orammat'teo-taistor'lcal,  a.  Referring  at  ooce  to 
grammatical  usage  and  to  historical  modes  of  interpre- 
tation. 

Gram'matiilt,  fi.  [Qr.  grammaHstis.]  Ocewboprs- 
tends  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar ;  a  grammaticastsr. 

Oraill'inaUt4^,  ft.  [Fr.T(ifin.)   SeeTUaiOLiTB. 

Gramme,  (^m,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  unit  of  weight  in  tbs 
French  metric  system.  It  is  the  weight  of  a  cubk  centi- 
metre of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  temperature  of  4-l°  of  the  centigrade  tbef^ 
mometer.  It  is  somewbst  under  15^  grains,  its  exact 
value  in  grains  being  expressed  decimally  by  15-4S16. 

Oram'mite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Wollabtoiitti,  q.  r. 

Gram'moili.  [Flem.  Gerardsbergen ;  Lat.  Gerardi 
Mons.]  A  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  £.  Flsnden, 
on  the  Dender,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Oudenarde.  Manuf.  Linea, 
carpets,  and  paper.    J\fp.  8.250. 

Gram'mon  4,  the  name  of  an  illiutrious  French  family, 
the  best  known  of  whom  are:— GABRiKL,a  cardinal  sai 
diplomatist,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I ;  s. 
1534;  AifTHONT,  duke  of  Grammont.  marshal  of  Fnnce, 
and  viceroy  of  Navarre,  author  of  Jfonmrt,  d.  197$; 
Armand,  son  of  the  latter,  and  Count  de  Guiche,  wln«e 
ifeimarsalso  exist,  1638-1674;  Philibkrt.c^juui  de  Gram- 
mont, son  of  Anthony,  known  by  his  Caenioirs,  written 
by  his  brother-in-law  Anthony,  Count  Hamilton,  n.  1T20; 
A5TH0NT,  duke  de  Grammont.  a  French  manhal  and  am- 
bassador, known  as  Count  de  Guiche,  1671-1723;  Lons, 
duke  de  Grammont,  lost  the  b»<tle  of  Dettingen.  and 
was  killed  at  Fontenoy,  1745.— The  last  duke  ut  Gn>m- 
niont,  father  of  the  duke  of  Guiche,  and  the  countesK* 
of  Tankerville  and  Sebastiani.    D.  183G. 

Oram'ptan,  in  Pennsyhcmia^  the  |X)st-office  of  the  vil- 
lage of  PENNVILL.E,  iu  Clearfield  co. 

Oram'plaitA,  a  mountain-  nnge  in  Scotland,  and  tbs 
most  important  chain  in  N.  i«iitain. — The  Cr.comnieDcs 
in  the  W.  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  extremity  of  tb« 
lowest  arm  of  the  Frith  of  Olyde,  between  the  coontiea 
of  Argyle  and  Dnnbarton.  twd,  running  N.,  sweep  roand 
in  a  deep  semicircle  to  thu  £..  till  they  nearly  impiofs 
on  the  German  Ocean,  I  a  the  county  of  KincardiB& 
Before,  however,  reaching  this  terminus,  a  branch  ia 
thrown  off,  which,  trending  in  a  N.W.  direction,  k^ta 
a  lesser  curve,  which,  pacing  through  Aberdeen.  Banfl^ 
and  Elgin,  is  finally  lo«t  on  the  skirts  of  Invern«» 
shires    In  this  extended  course  it  sends  up  several  loftv 

gi^aks,  that  form  the  highest  eminences  in  Scotlsni 
f  these  the  most  im|K.rtant  are  Brn  Lomond^  Bern  L^ 
Ben  JUor^,  Ben  Laweru,  and  Ben  Voirlich,  (q.  v.l  —  Al«\ 
the  name  of  a  mounts  Jn-chain  in  the  colony  of  Victriria, 
South  Australia,  whc^e  highest  point  is  Mount  WilUaa, 
which  is  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Oram'pail,  n.  [Perhaps  cont.  from  Fr.  grastdpoisttmt 
great  fish.]  (Zoifl.)  See  DsLPHiiaDiB. 

Oran,  (Mag.  Esztergam,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  litttsted 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Gran  and  Danube,  and  "&  m. 
from  Buda ;  pop.  15,850.  Manuf.  Weaving  and  dyeing. 
— Also,  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  same  country,  which, 
after  a  course  of  130  m.  from  its  source  in  the  (Vp^ 
thians,  falls  into  the  Danube  at  the  town  of  thti  ssmf 
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I — T- — TTi  (ffrdn^dOt)  tn  aadent  kfngdom,  aad  one . 
of  the  old  proTa.  in  the  8.  of  Spain,  wm  bounded  on  the  I 
W.  bT  Andaloria,  on  the  B.  by  Morcia,  and  on  the  8.  { 
and  hJE.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  ie  now  divided  into 
the  8  proTB.  of  Granada,  Almeria,  and  Malaga,  the  united 
treat  of  which  amount  to  11,063  eq.  m.  "Die  surfoce  of 
G.  i»  moontainoua  and  pictnreaqne  in  a  high  degree. 
The  monntain-rangee,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sierra 
Nerada,  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  and  ^e  Alpujarrae,  at  a 
general  rule,  mn  parallel  with  the  coast  The  principal 
riTen  are  the  Almansora,  Almeria,  Oenil,  Uuadalborce, 
and  Ouadiaro.  The  pror.  of  O.  is,  on  the  whole,  (hiitful 
and  highly  cnltiTated.  The  mountaina  are  rich  in  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  mining  and  smelting.  Saline  and  mineral 
■prings  abound.  I\>p.  453,800.  O.  was  part  of  the  Ro- 
man prov.  of  Boetica;  but  after  the  Arab  invasion  it 
formed  an  independent  Moorish  kingdom.  For  a  time 
it  was  exceedingly  wealthy,  having  developed  great 
sgricultoral  and  commercial  resources.  It  was  the  last 
possession  of  the  Moors  in  teain,  and  was  conquered  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1«». 

O^aka'da,  the  cap.  of  the  above  province.  It  was  the  an- 
dent  metropolis  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  stands  on 
the OeniL  120  m.  fh>m  Seville;  Lat.  37<>  lO'  N.,  Lon.  3(P 
W4fy*W.  The  town  exhiblu  the  form  of  a  half-moon, 
iU  BtraeU  rising  above  each  other,  vrith  a  number  of 
turrets  and  gUdbed  cupolas,  the  whole  crowned  by  the 
Alhambra,  or  palace  of  the  ancient  Moorish  kings,  and  in 
the  background  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  It  is  built  on  two  a4Jacent  hills.and  divided 
into  four  quarters.  The  river  Darro  runs  between  the 
two  hills,  and  traTerses  the  town,  after  which  it  falls  into 
the  larger  stream  of  the  Oenil,  which  flows  outside  the 


Fiff.  1187.— TOB  ALfUMBaA. 

walls.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
MTcbbishop's  palace,  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  oap- 
t«in-genenl  of  the  province,  the  univeraity,  and  several 
hospitals;  but  the  grand  ornament  of  Oranada  is  the 
Alhambra,  the  wonder  of  Arabian  architecture.  Though 
now,  like  the  town,  in  a  state  of  decay,  its  remains 
■aflkiently  eTiiice  its  original  splendor.  It  commands 
a  beaotifal  pro^>ect;  but  a  still  finer  is  afforded  by 
another  Moorish  palace,  called  the  OenercUiffe,  built  on 
the  opposite  hill,  and  the  retreat  of  the  court  during 
the  heats  of  summer.  Mantif.  Silk  and  woollen  stu£b, 
fuopowder,  saltpetre,  paper,  hats;  and  there  is  an  cHX- 
tndaeiRiadoii.  Am.  (1896)  76410. 
^rMMa'dA,  a  city  o?  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  on 
the  Lake  Nicaragua,  30  m.  fh>m  Nicaragua  city ;  Lat. 
loo  12"  N.,  Lon.  ST'  44^  W.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
many  handsome  edifices.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  cocoa, 
iDdlgo,  wool  and  hides.  Pop.  (1896)  15  540. 
lnl■•A'df^  In  JSTansas,  a  poet^fllce  of  Nehama  co. 
^nMla'dl^  New.    See  Colombia,  Rxpubuc  or. 


Jrwia' , 

QrnHMie',  OraoR'do. 


N.    (Mm.)    See  Gbknade. 


vranadlFla.  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  grtmada,  pomegranate ; 
^r.  grenadOU.]  (Bot.)  The  edible  fhiit  of  several 
•pedes  of  jtassion-flower.— Sec  PASStrLOBA. 

^r»M'ani^  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of 
liongford,  Lelnster,  about  59  m.  W  JJ.W.  of  Dublin ;  pop. 
about  2,400. 

Orail'arjr,  a.  [Lat.  aremarioy  from  granum^  a  grain.] 
A  storehouse  for  threshed  grain. 

vl'An'bjr,  John  Mannebs,  Mabquis  or,  a  fiunons  Eng- 
^  general,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Rutland, 
■od  commanded  with  honor  during  the  Seven  Years' 
J^  In  Germany.  He  was  very  popular  in  his  time; 
^  his  military  qualities  appear  to  have  been  much 
ojwnkted  by  his  contemporaries.  After  the  peace  of 
1773,  he  retired  into  private  life.    Died  1770. 

^■'•ll'bjr,  a  village  of  Quebec,  in  the  co.  of  Sheffield, 
abont  50  m.  8.S.E.  of  Montreal. 

VniB'bv,  in  Cowmecticmt,  a  post-town  of  Hartford  co. 
»|^t  16  m.  NJf.W.  of  Hartford.  In  this  township  are 
toe  celebrated  Simsbury  mines,  formerly  used  as  a 
prison.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  1,275. 

vi^'by,  in  IfdMMdkMMttt,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Hampdilre  county,  about  100  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Bos- 
ton.  Pip.  (1890)  766. 


GriMilljr,  in  JTmaesola,  a  township  of  Nicollet  co. 

Onao'by*  in  Mimouri,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Newton  county,  abuut  6  miles  W.S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Graii'l»3r,  in  New  York^  a  township  of  Oswego  coun^, 
on  the  Oswego  river,  about  25  miles  N.W.  of  Syracuae. 

GraB'bjTyin  Fermoaf,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co.,  about 
45  m.  N.E.  of  Montpeller. 

Oraolljr  Ceotre,  in  Ntw  York^  a  post-village  of 
Oswego  cOn  about  26  m.  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Oran  CtaA'eo,  El«  an  extensive  region  of  South 
America,  in  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  It 
extends  from  about  Lat.  21<>  to  22^  S.,  and  from  the 
Paraguay  river  to  about  Lon.  64^  W.  It  is  traversed  by 
numerous  streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Pilcomayo,  Berm^o  or  Verm^o,  Parana,  and  Salado 
rivers.  The  O.  0.  is  occupied  by  several  roving  bands 
or  tribes  of  Indians,  among  which  are  the  Tobayas, 
Guanas,  and  PayaguAses.  The  dragon's-blood  tree 
abounds  near  the  rivers. 

Gimod,  a.     [Fr.;  Vor.  grant,  grmmt;  Sp.  grand*:  Lat 
gramdU^  large,  great]     Large ;  great ;  extensive ;  hence, 
principal,  chief,  greatest;  as,  a  gratui  army. 
"And  one  by  one.  lo  tarn,  aomc  grand  mlatmke, 
Casu  off  iu  bright  tkla  ycarlj,  Uke  the  •nakc."— Jyroa. 

— Of  great  sise,  or  noble,  commanding,  and  imposing  In 
form,  appearance,  or  characteristic  nature; — hence, 
figuratively,  illustrious;  eminent;  dignified;  august; 
nuOestic ;  noble ;  high  in  power  or  dignity ;  as,  a  aramd 
lord,  (said  of  persons;)  splendid ;  magnificent;  sublime; 
lofty ;  elevated ;  conceived  or  expreMed  with  great  dig- 
nity, (used  with  respect  to  things ;)  as,  a  yroad  design, 
a  grand  view,  a  grand  discovery. 
"  The  ^rand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patriek  8peiwe."~0><«H<l^. 

— PosMSsing  an  elevated  or  advanced  rank,  as  in  years  or 
station ;  as,  a  grand  dnke,  a  ^^roiMf  vixier,  a  grtmd  Jury, 
Ac. ;  also  frequently  forming  the  prefix  of  a  compound 
word ;  as,  a  omndmother. 

Gr»Dd.  in  Colorado,  a  N.  co. ;  arso,  2,100  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  North  Platie,  Grand  and  Laramie  rivers,  all 
of  which  rise  within  its  limits.  Smfac€,  mountainous ; 
there  are  extensive  forests.  HmtraUt  gold  and  silver. 
Mining  and  stock  raising  are  the  c^ief  occupations. 
Cup.  Hot  Sulphur  Springs.    Pop.  (1890)  604. 

Grand,  in  Ohio^  a  township  of  Marion  co. 

Grand,  In  South  DakotOy  a  township  of  Douglas  oo. 

Grand,  in  CloA,  an  £.  co. ;  area,  3,175  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  by  Green  river  on  the  W.,  and  intersected  by 
Grand  river.  iSai/ace,  mountainous.  Cbp.  Moab.  Pop. 
(1895)  891. 

Gran'dam,  a.  [yrond  and  dame.]  An  old  woman  ;— 
specifically,  a  grandmother. 

Grand  Bank.    See  Nkwtoukdland. 

Grand  Bay,  in  Alabama^  a  post-village  of  Mobile  co. 
on  the  L.  &.  N.  RJL 

Grand  Blanc,  in  MidUyaa,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship  of  Genesee  oo.,  about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit 

Grand  Calllon  (i»Jk-yoo),  in  LoaMoao,  a  bayou  of 
Terre  Bonne  parish,  flows  S.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Grand  <?ane,  in  Lomitiana,  a  post-village  of  De  Soto 
parish. 

Grand  Clie'nter,  in  LomMono,  a  post-office  of  0am- 
eron  parish. 

Grand'chlld,  a.    A  son's  or  daughter's  child. 
**  Fair  daagbtsr,  and  thoo  ton  and  grandchild  both ! "— JfUlon. 

Grand  Coteau'  iho4d),  in  LomUkma^  a  post-town  of 
St  Landrv  parish. 

Grand'-oaufrliter  (daw'Ur),  n.  The  daughter  of  a 
son  or  daughter. 

Grand  Detour',  In  iainoi$y  a  post-village  of  Ogle  oo. 
on  Rock  river,  about  166  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

Grand'-Dnke,  a.    A  reigning  duke,  inferior  in  rank 
to  a  king;  as  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden. — In  Russia,  a 
title  given  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  imperial  family 
as,  the  Orand-Duhe  Constantine. 

(Omitk.)    The  great-homed  owl.— See  Bitbo. 

Grande,  a  river  of  Peru  which  falls  into  the  Gnapiri.— 
Two  rivers  of  Brazil,  one  fiilling  into  the  San  Francisco, 
Lat  no  35^  S. ;  and  the  other  into  the  Atlantic,  Lat 
15<^  26^  S.— A  river  of  Zangnebar,  East  Africa,  fiowing 
into  the  IndUn  Ocean,  Lat  2^  S. 

Grande,  or  Rio  Grandk.    See  Rio  Gbanok. 

Grande  Anse,  a  village  and  parish  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Martiniqu^  W.  Indies,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Port  Royal. 

Grande  (5hnte,  in  Wiaeondn,  a  township  of  Outa- 
gamie co. 

Grand  Eeore,  in  Louiriana,  a  vllbtge  of  Natchitoches 
parish,  about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

Grandee',  n.  [Sp.  grande^  from  Lat  grandi$^  great.] 
The  highest  title  of  Spanish  nobility.  The  collective 
body  of  the  grandees  is  called  la  grandeta.  To  this  class 
belonged  that  very  powerful  section  of  the  nobility  wbo^ 
from  their  great  wealth,  were  called  the  rieoe  kombm 
(rich  men).  The  grandees  were  originally  the  descend- 
ants of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  crown,  and  were 
possessed  of  many  important  privileges;  among  which 
were  exemption  from  taxation,  and  from  the  power  of 
any  civil  or  criminal  court  without  a  special  warrant 
from  the  king.  Thoy  had  also  the  right  of  bearing  a 
Iwnner,  and  of  enlisting  soldiers  on  their  own  account 
and  might  even  enter  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  at 
war  with  Castile  without  being  guilty  of  treason.  They 
had  the  right  iu  all  public  transactions  of  being  covered 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  addressed  a  grandee  as 
mi  prini,  "my  cousin-german."  At  length  Cardinal 
Xinienee  succeeded  in  breaking  their  power,  and  depriv- 
ing them  of  many  of  their  privileges.  Snbeequently  it 
became  the  practice  of  the  Spanish  kings  to  raise  new 
men  to  the  rank  of  grandees,  partiy  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  power  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  partiy 
to  reward  their  friends.    In  this  way  three  classes  of 


nandeM  arose,  difbring  in  rank  as  well  as  In  the  privi- 
leges which  they  eqjoyad.  Under  the  government  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  the 
grandees  were  entirely  aboUshed.  Thev  were  partially 
restored  at  the  Restoration,  but  no  very  unportant  privi- 
leges were  bestowed  upon  them. 

Grandee'shtp, «.    Bank  or  state  of  a  grandee. 

Grande  Ronoe,  in  Otmom,  a  river  In  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  State,  rises  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  fiowing  N.E.  enters  the  Lewis  Fork  of  the 
Columbia  river  on  the  border  of  Washington. 

Grande  Terre,  in  the  W.  Indies.    See  Gvadaloitpk. 

Grandeur  (yroiMf/Mr,  n.  [Fr.l  State  or  quality  of 
being  grand;  greatness;  sublimuy;  loftiness;  splendor 
of  appearance;  state;  magnificence;  elevation  of 
thought  sentiment  or  expraasion ;  elevation  of  mien, 
or  air  and  deportment ;  nobility  of  action. 

Grand' fkther,  a.    A  Jkther's  or  mother's  father. 

Grand'fkttaerljr,  a.    Having  the  air,  aspect  or  man- 
ner of  a  grandfather;  venerable;  benignant 
••  H«  was  a  pr(Hi4^aa«r4r  sort  of  psnonac*."— FawOoras. 

Grand'fkther  Honntaln,  In  North  Carolina,  an 
isolated  elevation  VJiJL  of  Mount  Mitchell,  in  Watauga 
CO.    ITe^M,  about  6,887  feet 

Grand  Fork:*,  in  North  Dakota,  a  N.E.  oo. ;  ofw,  140ft 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Bed  river  of  the 
North.  Snrface,  chiefly  prairie ;  timber  plenttfkil :  mnl, 
fertile.     Oip.  Grand  Forks.    Pop.  (1890)  18J67. 

Grandflaise',  in  Arkan»a$,  a  P.  O.  of  Jackson  co. 

Grand  Gulf,  in  MimMppi,  a  post-vlllaga  of  Clalbome 
CO.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  2  m.  below  the  mouth  of 
Black  river,  and  60  m.  above  Natchex ;  pop.  abont  160. 
The  strong  batteries  erected  at  this  place  by  the  Con- 
federates, for  commanding  the  river,  were  taken  by  a 
Union  flotilla  under  Admiral  Porter,  after  a  severe  can- 
nonade. May  3, 1863. 

Grand  Ha'ven,  In  Michigan,  a  fine  city,  cap.  of 
Ottawa  00.,  on  Grand  river,  at  Its  entrance  Into  Xake 
Michigan,  abont  81  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Aw. 
(1894)  6,276. 

Grandirie,  a.    [Lat.  grandi/lau.]    Making  great 

Grand ll'oqnenee,  a.  (L.  Lat.  grandilogientia,  twm 
Lat  grandUoqumu — arandt*,  and  loqnor,  to  speak.] 
Pompons  or  Inflated  language ;  bombast ;  use  of  lofty 
words  or  high-sounding  phrases. 

Grand'tn,  In  IfisMwri  «  post-village  of  Carter  co. 

Gran'dloae, a.  [Fr.J  Imposing:  striking;  tending 
to  produce  an  elevating  eflect ;  (used  in  a  good  sense.)— 
Bombastic ;  swelling  in  sound  or  sense ;  tumid ;  turgid  i 
Inflated ;  (used  In  a  bad  sense ;)  as,  a  grandiom  style  of^ 
writing. 

Grandtoa'ltjr,  ».  \Wt.  grandiotiU.]  Bombastic  sense, 
style,  or  manner;  also  a  grandiose,  or  pompous  peraon. 

Grand  Isl'and,  in  Cahfomia,  a  pos^vlllage  and 
township  of  Colusa  county,  about  12  miles  8.  of  Colusa. 

Grand  Island,  In  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Lake  oo., 
on  St  J.  A  Lake  C.  R.R. 

Grand  Island,  in  NAraaka,  an  Important  city,  cap. 
of  Hall  CO.,  on  Platte  river,  the  St.  J.  A  O.  I.,  Un.  Pac, 
and  C,  B.  A  Q.  BJts.,  164  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Omaha.  Hei« 
are  railroad,  machine  and  car  shops,  packing  houses, 
beet-sugar  fisctories,  ^.  Seat  of  Nebraska  Soldiers*  and 
SaUors'  Home.    Am.  (1897)  abont  10,000. 

Grand  Island,  in  Nma  York,  an  IsUnd  in  the  Niag- 
ara river,  about  4  m.  above  the  Ealls ;  area,  abt  60  sq.  m. 

—A  poet-town  of  Erie  co.    Pop.  (1897)  about  1,180. 

Grand  Isle,  in  LomMono,  a  post-office  of  Jeffenon  par- 
ish, on  the  island  of  Grand  Terre. 

Grand  Isle,  in  Michigan,  an  Island  near  the  S.  side  of 
Lake  Superior;  area, about  106  sq.  m.  The  Ikmous  Pic 
twed  Roeke  are  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  Grand  Isle  Bay, 
between  Grand  Isle  and  the  mainland. 

Grand  Isle,  in  Vermont,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  border- 
ing on  New  York  and  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec ; 
area,  about  80  sq.  m.,  consisting  mostly  of  Islands  In 
Lake  Champlain.  Bivere.  Richelieu  riven  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Bnrface,  undulating ;  eoU,  fertile.  Cbp. 
North  Hero.    Pop.  (1897)  about  3,940. 

—A  post-town  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Island  of  South 
Hero,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Montpeller.    Ptip.  (1890)  800. 

Grand  Junction,  in  JVwwwm,  a  poet-village  of 
Hardeman  co.,  about  62  m.  S.  of  Memphis. 

Grand'-in'ror,  a.    One  who  serves  on  a  grand-Jury. 

Grand'-ln'ry,  a.    (Law.)    See  Jitkt. 

Grand  Lake,  In  ilrJpaaaos,  a  poet-village  of  Chicot 
CO.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  about  26  m.  S.  of  Columbia. 

Grand  Ijake,  in  JfoMs,  is  situated  on  the  E.  border 
of  the  State,  between  Aroostook  and  Washington  cos. 
and  New  Brunswick,  communicating  with  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay  by  the  St.  Croix  river.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  60  sq.  m. 

Grand  I«edKe,  In  Michigan,  a  thriving  town  of  Eaton 
CO.,  on  Grand  river  and  D.,  L.  A  N.  R.R.,  12  m.  W.  of 
Lansing.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,950. 

Grand'ly,  a<fr.  In  an  elevated,  grand,  or  lofty  man- 
ner ;  sublimely  ;  nobly ;  splendidly ;  magnificently. 

Grand  Hanan%  or  Mxxak,  in  Maine,  an  island  off 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Washington  co;  area,  abont  100  sq.  m. 

Grand  Marsh,  in  Wieconein,  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  co. 

Grand-mas'ter,  a.  ( HitL )  This  name  a  as  applied, 
during  the  Bliddle  Ages,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various  dom- 
inant orders  of  knighthood— as  the  Templars  and  the 
Hospitallers,  the  latter  of  whom  were  later  termed  the 
K nights  of  Malta.  The  grand-master  was,  in  a  sort  of 
way,  the  sovereign  for  life  of  the  order  which  he  com- 
manded, and  his  word  was  law  in  ail  matters,  whether 
concerning  life  or  deaths— During  the  days  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  in  Franco  there  was  an  ofllcer  termed  the 
Grand-master  of  France,  who  was  chief  of  all  the  ofilcera 
of  the  household ;  and  later,  during  the  em^re,  thera 
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w«re  grmad-DMtora  of  the  anirvraitiM ;  bat  the  tnm 

baa,  in  Iba  prasent  day,  baoome  obsolete. 
Gr»iid  Head'ow,  in  lowa^  a  township  of  ClaTton  eo. 
GnuMl  HeMl'ow,  in  Mkmmola,  a  poat-TlUace  of 

Mower  oo. 
OnuMl'moUier,  n.    The  mother  of  one*s  &tb«r  or 

mother. 
Or»Bd  Hound,  in  Iemm,  a  post-town  of  Qinton  eo. 
Oimnd  Monnd,  in  WKul^mgUm^  a  poat>TiUage  of  Thar* 

ton  00^  about  13  m.  8.S.W.  of  Oljmpia. 
Or»nd'«neph«w  i-^t^ifu) >  n,    A  brother**  or  aiater's 

grandson. 
Grand'aeas,  n.   etato  of  being  grand;  grandeor; 

greatnees  with  beauty ;  magnificence. 
€lr»nd'*nicce,  n.    A   bn>ther's  or  sister**  grand- 

daughter. 
Grand  Porraye,  in  JUiaaewla,  a  post-Tillage  of  Lake 

CO. 

Grand  Pral'rte,  in  Ohio,  a  Tillage  and  township  of 
Marion  ou. ;  pop.  of  township  about  448. 

Grand  PralVie,  in  WoMkmglom,  a  Tillage  of  Lewis 
CO.,  about  16  m.  S.  of  C3aouato. 

Grand  Ba|»'ldii,  in  lUinoia,  a  townsfalpof  La  Salle  co. 

Grand  Baplds,  in  Miekigam^  the  seoond  largest  city 
in  the  State,  cap.  of  Eaton  co.,  on  Grand  rlTer  at  head  of 
naTigation ;  has  8  lines  of  railroad,  more  than  60  Aimi- 
ture  factories,  extenalTe  flouring  mills  and  other  indus- 
tries. Near  by  are  large  deposits  of  gypsum,  from  which 
calcined  plaster  is  made.  Here  are  located  the  Michigan 
Soldiers'  Home  and  the  State  Masonic  Home.  O.  B.  is 
a  large  distributing  trade  center,  and  a  typical  Western 
city  of  the  most  progressive  class.  i\».  (1894)  79,424 ; 
(1897)  about  86,000. 

Grand  Baplds,  in  A«frrcufca,  a  post-Tillage  of  Holt 
CO.,  about  36  m.  N.W.  of  O'NeUl. 

Grand  Baplds,  in  Ohio,  a  postrTillage  of  Wood  oo.. 
Pop.  (1890)  572. 

Grand  Baplds,  in  TTtaooiMin,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Wood 
00.,  on  Wisconsin  rtTer  and  the  C,  M.  A  St  P.  B.B., 
opposite  (}entralia.  Has  flour  and  wood-pulp  mills, 
Aimiture  Ikctoriea,  Ac.    Pkigi.  (1896)  2/M3. 

Grand  Biwer,  a  riTer  In  Colorado,  rises  on  the  W. 
sloge  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  in  Sunuuit  county,  and 
flows  8.W.  into  Utah,  where  it  receiTes  the  name  of 
Colorado  river. 

Grand  Blver,  in  Joisa,  a  township  of  Adair  co. 

^A  post-township  of  Decatur  oo. 

^A  township  of  Madison  oo. 

—A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Grand  Blver,  in  LomMtma,  takes  Its  rise  in  Atch*- 
fidaya  Bayou,  and  flowing  a  general  SJC  and  8.  oourse, 
enters  Lake  Chetimaches  near  its  S.E.  extremity. 

Grand  Bt¥«r,  in  IfteM/M,  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  numerous  smaller  streams  in  Jackson  oo.,  and  after 
traversing  Eaton,  Ingham,  lona,  and  Kent  cos.,  enters 
Lake  Michigan  from  Ottawa  oo.  Ltmulk,  about  270  m. — 
Grand  Bapids,  about  40  m.  above  Its  mouth,  is  caused  by 
a  stratum  of  limestone  rocks,  having  a  fall  of  18  ft  in 
about  1%  m.,  aflbrding  abundant  water-power. 

Grand  Riwer,  in  IfiMcmri:  a)  Formed  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  E.  and  W.  forks  in  Livingston  oo.,  and  flow- 
ing a  tortuous  8.E.  course  between  Carroll  and  Chariton 
counties,  enters  the  Missouri  river  near  Brunswick.— 
(2)  Another  rises  in  Gassoo..  and  flowing  a  general  S.E. 
and  £.  course  through  Henry  oo.,  enters  the  Osage  river 
from  Benton  co. 

Grand  BIwer,  in  Ohio,  traverses  Trumbull  and  Ash- 
tabula COS.,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  from  Lake  co. 

Grand' ronde,  in  Oregon,  a  P.  O.  of  Yamhill  co. 

Grand'sire,  ».  A  grand&ther;  frequently  used  in 
the  sonse  of  any  ancestor. 

••  Tb«  ^raiuMr*  skilled  la  gettio  lor*.'*— ObtdMeK*. 

Grand'son,  n.    The  son  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

Grand  Spring,  in  Wiaconam,  a  vilUge  of  Dane  oo. 

Grand  Sprlnin»9  in  Mimmri^  a  vill.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Grand  Tow'er,  in  lUmoU^m  poet-village  of  Jackson  co. 

Grand  Trav'erse,  in  Mickigam,  a  N.W.  co.;  area, 
about  485  sq.  m.  Bieen.  Grand  Traverse  river  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  broken ;  toU,  fertile.  Cap. 
Traverse  City.    P&p.  (1894)  17,614. 

—A  poet-village  of  the  above  county,  at  the  8.  extremity 
of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  abt.  1:^  m.  N.  of  Grand  RHpids. 

Grand  Traverse  Bay,  in  Michigan,  an  arm  uf 
I^ke  Michigan  extending  into  Grand  Traversf  co., 
l>etween  Antrim  and  Leeleuaw  coa.  Length  about  .iO 
m.,  by  about  7  m.  in  width. 

Grand  Tlew,  in  IlUnoia,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  KdniT  CO.,  about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Paris. 

Grand  TIew,  iu  IndiaHo,  a  post-town  of  Spencer  co. 
Py;».  (1890^614. 

Grand  View,  in  lotpo,  a  poet-village  and  township  of 
Louisa  CO.,  about  8  m.  N.  of  Wapello. 

Grand  View,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Wash- 
iUKton  CO. 

Grand  View,  in  Texat,  a  poet-ofllce  of  Johnson  co. 

Grand'vllle,  or  Gran'ville,  in  JUinoiM,  a  villsgo 
of  Jasper  co. 

Grandville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-villsge  of  Kent  co., 
on  Grand  River,  about  8  m.  bolow  Grand  Rapids  City. 

Grand'¥llle,  Jban  loifAcs  Isidokb  G£RARD,a  French 
artist  and  caricaturist  b.  at  Nancy,  1803;  remarkable 
for  depth  and  delicacy  of  observation  and  criticism,  for 
his  ingenious  turn  of  thought,  and  accuracy  in  portrait- 
ure. O.  has  produced  during  twenty  years  a  large  num- 
ber of  inimitable  sketches,  the  best  of  which  are  Les  Mita- 
morphotes  dujour,  and  Lf»  Animaux  parlantt.    D.  1847. 

Grane,  Gran,  or  <|nade,  a  town  and  seaport  of 
Arabia,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the  N.W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Persian  Gulf;  Lat.  29°  20^  N.,  Lon.  about  48° 
E. ;  pop.  about  9,000. 

Grani^,  (grdnj,)  n.   [Fr.,  a  barn ;  L.  Lat  granwi,  from 


Lat  grawMsi,  a  grain ;  Sp.  grw^  a  (iarm-hoiiss.1  A 
bam;  a  granary;  a  place  for  storing  grains— A  iarm- 
houss,  with  all  out-buildlnga,  Ac. 

—A  branch  of  the  order  of  the  Potrom*  of  Htuban^.  See 
HtTSBAxnar,  Patboxs  or ;  Fauikss*  Allianok. 

Granc«'aM»nUi,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  oo.  Stirling, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oarron,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  1 1  ni. 
SJC.  of  Stirling.    Pop.  (1895)  2,669. 

Grander  {grdmfjtr),  n,    A  ikrm-bailiff;  a  Und-steward. 

GranMr,  in  y«ie  York,  a  post4own  of  Allegany  oo., 
about  6  m.  a  K.  by  S.  of  Portage.  An  a(Uoining  village 
is  called  East  GftAMOKR.    Ap.  (1890)  9&4. 

Grancer,  in  OUo,  a  poet-township  of  Medina  oo. 

Gran%er,  or  Graln'irer,  in  Tmntmet,  a  N.E.  co.; 
ar«a,  about  300  sq.  m.  ifiecrs.  Clinch  and  Houston 
rivers.  Smrfaee,  elevated,  in  some  parts  monntainons. 
Clinch  Mountain  traversing  the  oo. ;  aoU,  generally  fer- 
tile. MiM.  Iron  ore  in  abundance.  OoMmtM-mU,  Kut- 
ledge.    Pop.  (1890)  13,190. 

Gran'irerTllIe,  in  Otorgia.  a  post-village  of  Maoon 
oo.,  about  90  m.  S.W.  of  MilledceviUe. 

Granir^rrtlle,  in  ^eis  York,  a  post-village  of  Sara- 
toga CO.,  about  36  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Gran'lena,  a  river  of  Bithvnia,  flunous  for  a  battle 
fought  on  its  banks  between  the  troops  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  those  of  Darins,  334  b.  o.,  when  600,000  Per- 
sians were  defeated  by  30,000  MacedonUus. 

GranirerottS,a.  TFrom  Lat,^raiu«a»,  grain,  and /erre, 


Bzcellent  O.  Is  ananisd  In  MaliM,  Tfa^nia,  aad  Vsv 
Hampshire,  but  the  most  celebrated  quarries  are  ia  Mw> 
sachusetts.  The  Qfdncy  O.  is  properly  a  syenite.  G.  h 
detached  in  blocks  of  any  length  by  drilling  boles  every 


few  inches  in  the  line  of  de&wl  fracture,  and  drfviM 
in  wedges  of  iron  between  steel  dmtkt,  or  haU^raoBa 
pieces  fitting  the  sides  of  the  hole.    After  rsosoval  ths 


to  bearj    Seed-bearing,  like  endu. 

Gran'ilomi,  a.  [Fr.^rcm<^rsie.]  Besembling  grains 
of  com  in  form. 

Granite,  {grdn'it^  n.  [Fr.  gnmiL  graniU  ;  It  granito ; 
Bp.  granito,  from  Lat.  granaUu,  having  many  grains, 
from^raiMMs,a  grain.]  lOtoL)  A  kind  of  rock,  so  named 
from  iU  granular  structure.  The  typical  (?.  ia  a  crys- 
talline aggregate  of  the  three  minerals,  quarts,  feldspar, 
and  mica,  with  no  appearance  of  layers  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mica  or  other  ingredients.  The  proportions 
of  the  three  components  Tary  indefinitely,  with  this 
limitation,  that  the  feldspar  is  always  an  essential  in- 
gredient, and  never  forms  less  than  a  third,  rarely  less 
than  a  half  of  the  maaa,  and  generally  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion. Sometimes  the  mica,  sometimes  the  quarts  be- 
comes so  minute  ss  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The  mica 
is  in  scales,  white,  black,  or  brownish,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  thinner  scales  vrith  the  point  of  a  knife.  The 
qnarta  is  usually  grayish-whlto,  and  without  any  ai 
pearanoe  of  cleavage.  The  ibldspar  is  whitish  or  flesl 
colored,  and  shows  a  fiat,  polished,  cleavage-surlace  In 
one  or  two  directions.  Some  sranites  are  very  close  and 
fine-grained,  others  largely  and  coarsely  crystalline.  The 
colors  of  the  rock  are  grayish,  flesh-colored,  or  white, 
varying  with  the  color  of  the  constituent  minerals.  Btr- 
phyritic  G^.(F)g.  1188)  has  the  foldipar  distributed  tadl« 


Fiff.  1188.~poBPirnuno  obahiti. 

(Land's  End,  Oorawmll.) 
tinct  crystals.  Syenitic  O.,  or  syenite,  contains  horn- 
blende in  place  of  mica.  Albitic  O.  Is  when  the  feldspar 
is  albiU  or  soda  feldspar,  which  is  usually  white,  the 
common  or  potash  feldspar  having  a  more  grayish 
or  reddish  color.    Graphic  G^  or  pefpnatiU  (Fig.  1189), 
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Fig.  1189.  --  QBAPBIO  OBAVITX. 

1,  Seotion  psrellel  to  the  luntoa ;  S,  Seotion  transverse  to  the 

UmlnoB. 

contains  but  little  mica,  and  the  quartz  is  distributed 
through  the  feldspar  in  shapes  that  give  the  surface 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  letters  of  an  Orien- 
tal langnaxe.  O.  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  building- 
stones.  The  hard,  close-grained  varieties  are  the  most 
durable.  It  should  be  pure  from  pyrites  or  any  ore  of 
iron.  By  examining  the  rock  in  its  native  beds,  good 
evidence  can  be  obtained  as  to  its  durability.  The  more 
feldspathic  are  less  enduring  than  the  quartzoee,  and 
the  syenitic  or  homblendic  variety  is  the  roost  durable. 
(See  Stbnitb.)  G.  i*  CHpnlde  of  sustaining  an  immense 
pressure,  which  makes  it  peculiarly  valuable  for  large 
works  or  buildings.  Kxperinient  has  demonstrated  that 
a  weight  of  24,566  lbs.  is  required  to  crush  a  half-iuch 
cube  of  the  best  stone.    G.  abounds  in  New  England. 


rock  hardens  somewhat,  and  is  Isss  easfly  cot  tlsm 
when  first  taken  from  the  qoarty.  G.  is  ahoDteat 
In  S.  Garolina  and  Oeorgia ;  but  moch  of  it,  as  w«a 
as  that  of  some  parte  of  Oalifomia  and  AuTBrgoe  in 
France,  is  in  a  singular  stete  of  deoompositton,  ia 
many  places  being  easfly  penetrated  with  a  piciL  la 
the  south  this  change  has  been  referred  to  the  actioa  of 
sulphurous  add  vapors,  supposed  to  be  prodnced  by  the 
decomposition  of  pyrites.  Dolomiea  c^ed  It  the  maia- 
die  duffraniU.  and  referred  it  to  the  actioa  of  carboak 
acid  from  the  interior.  The  feldspar  and  mica  in  these 
instances  have  decayed,  hot  the  quarts  retains  ite  farm 
and  placeu  The  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  of  some 
varieties  of  G.  prodoces  the  kaolin  nsad  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  porcelain.  When  G.  deoompoBes  rettdfly,  it 
passes  into  a  good  scrfl,  not  naturally  xidi,  hot  cB|wb)e 
of  becoming  so  by  the  addition  of  organic  matter.  G.  is 
vridely  distribnted,  many  large  tracte  being  eotirfly 
made  up  of  it,  and  In  many  places  it  rises  into  lofty  and 
pictoreaquepeaks,  forming  the  most  msgnilloent  soeasry 

Gran'tte^  in  Oal^onda,  a  township  of  Sscrameoto  ex 
Granitic,  in  Colorado,  a  poet-village  of  Cbaftw  oa 
Gran'tte,  in  JOinoiB,  a  puet-vilUge  of  Madiaon  oo, 

about  20  m.  N.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Gran'tte,  In  IfonloNa,  a  post-town  of  Dear  Lodge  col 

Piop.  (1890)  LSIO. 
Gran'tte  Oeek,  In  Oregon,  enters  the  N.  fork  of 

John  Day  river,  in  iTmatilla  oo. 
Gran'ite  Hill,  in  Pamegimmia,  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  ca 
Gran'iteTille,  in  Caltfomia,  a  post-viilaga  of  Nevada 

00. 

Gran'iteTllle,  in  MamackauetU,  a  postrvlUage  of  Mki- 
dlesex  co. 

Gran'iteTille,  In  Somlk  OuvUmi,  a  post-villagB  of 
Aiken  oo.    ^.  (1890)  1,79L 

Grantrie,  Granirl<aa,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  Ukt 
granite ;  having  the  nature  of  granito ;  as,  ffrndtie  tex- 
ture. — Gonsisting  of  granite ;  ss,  granitic  rocks. 

Granule  BoekJ^  n.pL  (GeoL)  A  name  applied  to 
those  igneous  rocks  which  partake  of  the  character  aad 
appearance  of  granite.  They  are  highly  crrstallinc,  and 
their  component  crystals  are  nerer  rounded  or  watsr> 
worn ;  they  present  no  traces  of  deposition  or  stratift- 
catton ;  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  as  mountain- 
mssses  and  veins,  bursting  through  and  displadng  tht 
sedimentary  rocks ;  and  they  indurate,  ana  otherwise 
alter  (as  all  heated  masses  do)  the  straU  with  which 
they  come  In  contact.  From  these  drcumstances  thtj 
are  held  to  be  of  igneous  origin;  and  as  ikrasgeob- 
giste  have  been  able  to  discover,  ther  are  the  most  deeply 
seated  of  all  rocks,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  floor  or 
Ibundation  for  all  the  superincumbent  formationa.  As 
the  earliest  of  the  igneous  rocks,  they  are  generally 
found  associated  with  primary  and  transition  strata, 
tilting  them  up  on  their  edgea,  bursting  through  tlMm 
In  dykes  and  veins,  and  varioualy  altering  their  positknis 
and  mineral  characters.  G.  R.  form  the  prlndpai  mass 
of  the  most  extensive  mountain-rmnges  in  the  world. 
The  Andes,  the  Alps,  the  Prrenees,  the  Ural  and  Hima- 
layan ranges,  the  Abyssinian  and  other  ranges  in  H. 
Africa,  the  hlUs  of  Duncan  and  Namqna  land  in  S.  Af> 
rica,  the  mountains  of  Oumberland,  Devon,  and  Cora- 
wall,  in  England,  the  Qrampians  in  Scotland,  tiie  Wick- 
low  mountains  In  Ireland,  and  the  IKrf^fold  in  Soawtt- 
navla,  are  all  more  or  less  composed  of  granitic  rocks, 
or  of  primary  strata,  thrown  up  and  altered  in  miners! 
character  by  these  c^«nltic  intrusions. 

GranlUllea'Uon,  n.  [Bug.  gra$nU,  and  Lnt/aeat, 
to  make.]  Art  or  proceas  of  being  converted  into  granite. 

Granlt'lform,  a.  [Bug.  ffraniU,  and  Lat.  /onaa, 
shape.]  {GeoL)  Having  the  form  of  granito;  rsssss- 
bling  granito  In  structure  and  slu4>e. 

Gran'lflne,  n.    (Min.)    See  Orakiti. 

Gran'ltold,  a.  [From  Bug.  granite,  and  Gr.  ate, 
form.]  Resemblinig  granite  in  granular  i^ipsaranoe ;  m^ 
granitoid  gnvLu. 

Granlv'orv,  n.pL  [Lat yromiBi,  a  grain,  and  vors, 
Ieat.1  (ZoSL)  The  name  given  by  Temminck  to  an  «^ 
der  of  birds,  including  the  Disessorial  species  which  fced 
on  grains ;  other  animals  with  a  similar  diet  are  tsraisi 
granivoroui. 

GranlT'orons,  a.    See  Qbahitob^. 

Gran'nam,  Gran'ny,  n.     A  Tulgarissd  fbm  flf 
grandmother,  or  grandam. 
"  Oft  my  kind  grannam  told  m«,  Tim  take  wamlag."  —  0sp- 

Grant,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat  ^rantore,  or  greantare,  to  promas 
truly  or  on  oath  — gratut,  gratum,  acceptable,  pleaslnfr 
agreeable.]  To  transfer,  as  the  title  of  a  thing,  to  so- 
other, for  a  good  or  valuable  oomdderation ;  to  convey 
by  deed  or  writing ;  to  cede. 
"  Onmt  ma  the  place  of  thla  thrMhlag- floor."  —  1  Okroa.  ssL  St 

—To  bestow  or  confer  on,  without  compensation,  in  sa* 
swer  to  request 


—To  admit  as  true  what  Is  not  proved ;  to  allow ;  to  yieM; 

to  concede ;  aa,  we  may  take  it  for  grantad  that  his  st 

sertion  is  true. 
— n.    Act  of  granting ;  a  bestowing  or  conferring ;  ooa- 

cession. 
"  This  grant  destroys  all  you  have  arged  baCoffe."  —  Drfim 
— A  fdft;  a  boon;  a  present;  an  allowance;  the  tklag 

granted  or  bestowed ;  as,  a  grant  of  money. 
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(X<Kt9.)  A  conreyaaoe  in  writing  of  rach  things  am 
tmnnmt  paas  or  be  transferred  bj  word  only ;  the  thing 
oonTey  «d  by  deed  or  patent ;  as,  a  grant  of  land,  a  graiU 
<>C  precedence. 

.^abUe  aranL,  the  mode  and  act  of  creating  a  title  in 
an  indiTidiUil  to  lands  which  tiad  previouslj  belonged  to 
the  soTenunent.  The  public  lands  of  the  U.  States,  and 
of  tbe  ^rmriuns  States  individual! j,  have  been  to  a  great 
*fxtent  conveyed  by  deeds  or  patents  issued  in  virtue 
of  general  luws;  but  many  specific  grants  have  also 
been  naade,  and  were  the  usual  method  of  transfer  dur- 
infc  tlie  colonial  period. 
Ormim^  Jaxxs.  a  very  popular  English  novelist  and  man 
of  letters,  b.  182-2.    He  mcom  uiit*  ui  the  must  vuluniin- 
ooa  of  writere,  and  a  lint  of  his  works  would  fill  a 
oolomn.  Of  these  the  more  notable  are  The  Romance  of 
War^  or  Uut  Highlanders  in  Spain  (1^46) ;  Adventura  of 
\    OM  Jkiil^^derCamp  (1848);  Tut  ScoUish  Cdvalier  (1850)  ; 
I    J*KUip  RoUo^  or  Les  MouTfueUtireM  J5(D0«<ai«  (1854) ;  l7i« 
Slucic  Dragotmt  (1857) ;  JU^^moirs  of  the  Marmtis  oj  Mon- 
trn^  i  1868) ;  Marjf  uf  L-.rraiw.  (1660) ;  the  OonstaiAe  of 
fnr<tmc0t  (1866);  Studl  J  *'''n  h^f  (1874);  Six  ymrt  ago 
(1877  ),  AC.       MoitC  of  &'f  wurkri  have  been  translated. 
into  Gemuui,  and  several  iutu  trench.    D.  1887. 
OrmnC,  Sm  Fraxcm,  r.4.,  a  distinguished  EnKlish  por- 
tnait-peinter,  and  President  of  the  Rnyitl  Academy,  b. 
180CS.    His  first  pictures  chiefly  illuHtrattnl  animal  studies, 
•acti  mm  the  Meet  of  Her  Majesty's  Staghoundfy  and  the 
MtUnfM.  Hvnt^  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Turn- 
ing hie  attention  to  portraiture,  he  has  bt'come  In  this 
line  of  art  without  a  superior  at  the  present  day.  Among 
his  more  celebrated  male  portraits  are  those  of  Lords 
MacAular,  llardinge,  Gongh,  (Campbell,  Derby,  Palmers- 
ton.  Cljde,  Russell,  and  Steniey;  Me«rs.  Disraeli,  and 
IxKkhart,  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.   As  a  delineator  of 
feminine  beauty,  Sir  Francis  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
profeeeion.    D.  1872. 
ClrmnC,  Ultsom  Bimpmh,  18th  president  of  the  United 
SKat«e,  was  B.  at  Point   Pleasant,  Ohio,  April  27, 1822, 
entered  West  Point  Academy  in  1839,  graduated  in  1843. 
received  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1845,  ana 
served  aoder  Uens.  Taylor  and  Scott  in  Mexico.  In  1852 
he  was  ordered  to  Oregon,  and  in  Aug.,  1853,  became  full 
captain.    He  resigned  his  commission  in  July,  1854,  and 
Boun  after  settled  in  business  at  Oalena,  lU.    From  this 
privacy  he  was  drawn  out  by  the  Civil  War,  and  having 
acted  first  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  sovemor  of  his  State 
in  1861,  and  afterwards  as  colonel  of  the  2lBt  Illinois 
Volanteers,  wms  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  July 
of  the  same  year.    While  in  command  at  Cairo,  he  se- 
cured Psducah.  and  with  it  the  State  of  Kentuckv.    In 
Nov.,  1861,  he  fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Belmont, 
and  In  Jan.  of  tbe  following  year  conducted  a  reconnois- 
sance   to  the  rear  of  0>lumbus.    After  capturing  Fort 
Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  Gen.  (?.  pursued  the  Confeder- 
ates  to  Fort  Doneloon.    There  a  severe  battle  raged 
almost  without  interruption  for  thrc-e  davs  and  tl^ee 
nights,  when,  Feb.  15.  the  furt  was  surrendered  uncon- 
ditional I  j.    This  brilliant  feat  elevated  Gen.  0.  to  tbe 
rank  of  3iis}or-general.    Having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  district  of  W.  Tennessee,  G.  advanced 
up   that  river  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  he  had  to 
contend  against  a  force  of  nearly  70,0U0  men.     The 
National  lines  were  overwhelmed,  crushed,  dispersed ; 
bat  Gen.  &..  undismayed,  formed  new  lines,  planted  new 
batteries,  and  thus  held  the  Confederates  in  check  till 
dark,  when  the  long  expected  arrival  of  his  rear-guard 
of  ^S-^^OOO  men,  under  Gen.  Buell,  enabled  him  to  fight, 
April  6th  and  7th,  the  glorious  battle  of  Shiloh,  whence 
the  Coofederates,  abandoning  the  field,  retreated  to  (Cor- 
inth.    Oen.  O.  was  second  in  command  to  Gen.  Ualleck 
at  the  aiege  of  Corinth,  and  when  the  latter  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  be  was  appointed  to  tHke  command  of 
the  Department  of  Tennessee,  in  which  capadtv  he 
marched  against  Vicksburg,  the  soK»lled  **(iibraltar'* 
of  the  Coofederates  on  the  Mississippi.    After  a  long  and 
memorable  siege,  this  important  place  was  surrendered 
nnconditionally,  and  37.000  prisoners,  150  cannons,  with 
an  immense  amount  of  military  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Oen.  Rosecrans 
at  Chickamaaga,  O.  was  sent  to  repair  the  disaster,  and, 
on  Nov.  25,  1863,  he  defeated  Gen.  Bragg  at  Lookout 
Moantadn.    This  great  victory,  by  which  E.  Tenuewiee 
was  redaoed  and  Kentucky  i»:ived,  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  stattegic  and  tacticnl  movement  of  the  war ;  it 
placed  Gen.  O.  on  a  footing  with  the  ablest  generals  of 
any  conntry  or  of  any  age.    A  few  months  after,  Mnrch 
1,  1864,  Q.  was  raised  to  the  highest  miliUry  posiUon 
in  the  land, — under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  he 
was  constituted  command«<r-lnchief  of  all  the  Hrmies 
of  the  United  Stotes.    Invented  with  this  authority,  the 
plan  of  Gen.  O.  was  to  destroy  Lee's  army.   Washington 
was  to  be  covered  from  raid,  through  the  ShenNndoah, 
by  Oen.  Sigel.    Oen.  Butler  was  to  menace  Richmond 
from  the  south.    Sherman,  in  Georgia,  wiia  to  pre»8  his 
csunpaign  in  that  department  with  all  vigor,  that  no  re- 
inforcements might  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Lee.    Gen.  &., 
with  Meade's  army  of  150,000  north  of  the  Rapidan,  wiis 
to  draw  Lee's  army  out  of  their  intrenchmentx.  and 
either  destroy  them,  or  compel  them  to  rush  from  the 
menacing  of  Washingtim  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
capital.  On  the  night  of  Tiieedny,  May  3,  Gkin.  G.  rrnsted 
the  Rapidan.  and  eut4>red  what  is  called  The  Wilder- 
ness.   By  a  flank  movement,  G.  was  getting  into  the 
T^nr  of  his  foe.     Lee  ruMhtxi  from  his  intrenchments, 
and  endeavored  to  overwhelm  G.    Then  began  the  nioHt 
gigantic  and  terrific  campaign  recorded    iu    hiHtory. 
After  11  days  of  bloody  and  almost  uninterrupted  Ut- 
tles,  the  two  armies,  on  the  12th  day  of  this  unparalleled 
straggle,  were  still  confronting  each  other,  both  on  the 
dsCsiHlvs,  sternly  looking  face  to  lace,  both  prepared 


for  another  round  1  With  the  first  dawn  the  battle  was 
renewed  by  a  tremendous  but  vain  assault  upon  the 
Confederate  lines.  Gen.  Lee,  nevertheless,  fearing  Q. 
might  get  between  him  and  Richmond,  cutting  ofl*  his 
supplies,  decided  to  retire,  and  G.  succeeded  in  croesing 
tbe  North  Anna,  and  reached  the  famous  banks  of  the 
Chlckahominy.  Finding  the  intrenchments  of  the  en- 
emy in  his  front  too  formidable  to  be  carried  by  direct 
assault,  O.  moved  his  troops  to  Join  Oen.  Butler  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred.  The  performance  of  this  movement, 
in  the  presence  of  Lee's  army,  who  at  many  points  were 
but  a  few  rods  from  hi  u,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pages  of  Gon.  C/.'s  -uilitary  career.  Slowly  wore 
away  long  months  of  cxpi*ctation  on  the  part  of  an 
impatient  people.  Shoridnu  was  achieving  glory  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley;  Thomas  was  sweeping  Tennessee 
clear  of  invaders;  Sherman  was  pressing  on  his  match- 
less march  through  the  Confederate  Sutes ;  hut  G.  wiw  so 
quietlv  settled  down  behind  Petersburg  that  he  seemed 
regardless  of  his  personal  honors.  Imponotmblu  to  jeal- 
ousy, he  bad  but  one  aim,  one  thought  —  the  prasping 
of  Richmond ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  With  the 
coming  of  the  spring  of  1865,  Lee,  whose  position  and 
resources  were  quite  exhausted  by  the  self-possession 
and  strategy  of  the  Union  commander-in-chief,  now  de- 
termined to  assume  the  offensive,  and  on  the  night  of 
March  27, 1865,  ho  massed  three  divisions  of  liis  troops 
in  front  of  Fort  Steadman,  and  on  <?.'s  riglit,  and  by  a 
sudden  rush  iit  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  suc- 
cetMled  in  surpriiiing  and  capturing  that  imiwrtnnt  posi- 
tion. Before  noon  of  the  same  day,  however,  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Union  troops,  with  all  its  guns  and  1,800 
Confederate  prisoners.  At  this  time  a  battle,  which  con- 
tinued until  evening,  was  raging  at  Hatcher's  Run. 
Three  corps  were  massed  under  Gen.  Sheridan  below 
Petersburg,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  April  2d,  flanked 
tbe  Confederates  at  Big  Five  Forks,  capturing  their  in- 
treochments  with  6,000  men.    The  atUck,  under  Oen. 
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O.^a  direction,  then  commenced  along  the  whole  lino, 
and  the  assault  was  so  successful  that  on  the  same  night 
his  forces  held  the  Confederate  intrenchments  from  the 
Appomattox,  above  Petersburg,  to  the  river  below.  At 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon  Gen.  Lee  telegraphed  to 
Jefferson  Davis  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  in- 
trenchments, and  that  Petersburg  and  Richmond  must 
be  abandoned,  which  operation  was  performed  that 
night;  and  on  the  next  day,  April  8, 1865,  the  National 
army  entered  Peten^burg,  and  Gen.  Weitzel  occupied 
Richmond.  By  rapid  movements.  Gen.  G.  cutting  off 
Lee's  retreat  to  Lynchburg  and  Danville,  came  up  with 
him  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  and  demanded  his 
immediate  surrender.  The  two  chiefs  met  and  arranged 
the  details,  and  on  Sunday,  April  9,  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  capitulated.  Tlie  whole  of  Gen.  Lee's 
army,  officers  and  men,  were  paroled,  with  permission 
at  once  to  r<tturn  to  their  homes.  The  former  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  retaining  their  side-arms,  and 
each  of  the  field-officers  one  horse.  All  other  property 
belonging  to  the  Confederate  govt,  within  the  depart- 
ment was  surrendered  to  the  U.  States.  Oen.  Johns- 
ton's surrender  to  Oen.  Sherman,  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  accorded  to  Oen.  Lee,  speedily  followed.  In  1866 
Gon.  G.  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General,  that 
honor  lieing  created  specially  for  him.  In  Aug.,  1867, 
on  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  by  President  Johnson, 
Gen.  G.  consented  to  fill  the  office  of  S^nretary  of  War 
ad  interim,  but  the  S«>nate  having  refused  r.»  approve 
the  suspension,  Oen.  (?.,  Jan.  13, 186S,  8nrrendere«l  the 
offloa  to  Mr.  Stanton.  On  June  20, 1868,  Gsn.  O,  was 
unsDimoualy  nominated  by  the  Republicans  as  a  candi- 
date, and  sleeted  the  following  November  President  of 
the  U.  S.  In  Nov.  1872.  Oen.  G.  was  re-elected  to  the 
Presidency,  defeating  Horace  Greeley.  After  his  second 
term  of  service,  in  1877.  (7.  left  the  U.S.  to  travel  abroad. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  very  hospitably  re- 
ceived and  entertaineil,  the  right  of  citisenship  of  Lon- 
don and  other  towns  being  conferred  on  him.  Complet- 
ing the  tour  of  the  world^  he  returned  in  1879.  By 
Special  Act  of  Congress.  March  3d,  1886,  G.  was  placed 
upon  the  retired  list  of  the  Army,  with  the  rank  and 
pay  of  General.  He  n.  at  Mount  McGregor,  near  Sara- 
toga. N.  Y.,  July  23d,  1885,  after  a  lingering  and  nain- 
fuT  illness  and  was  buried  at  Riverside  Park,  New  York 
city,  Aug.  8th,  1886.  He  left  for  publication  his  per- 
sonal memoir^  whidi  were  issued  shortly  after  his  death. 


Gntnl,  In  Arkanaaa,  a  S.  central  co. ;  srso,  617  sq  "toilet. 
It  is  intersected  by  Saline  river  and  Hurricane  >!re«k. 

Smr/aoe^  undulating,  extensively  covered  with  forests; 

aoU,  fertile.    Cap.  Sheridan.    Pop.  (18<J0)  7,786. 
CIraot,  in  Indiima^  a  N.  E.  co. ;  cireo,  42U  sq.  miles.    It 
is  intersected  by  tbe  3!is8issinewa  river.    Sur/aee^  level ; 

aoO^  fertUe.    Cap.  Marion.    i\>p.  (1897)  about  45,000 
Gr»Di,  in  Kamaaa,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  arsa,  576  sq.  miles.    It  is 

watered  by  Cimarron  nver.  its  N.  fork,  and  Bear  creek. 

Surface^  nearly  all  prarie,  siril  being  a  black  loam.    Cap. 

Ulyves.    j^.  (1895)  5:^2. 
Graot,  in  Kenlmeky,  a  N.  co. ;  arm^  280  sq.  miles.    It  is 

drained  by  Eagle  creek.    The  surface  is  undulating  and 

extensively  covered  with  forsst;  aoH^  fertile.    0»p.  Wil- 

liamstown.    Pop.  (189U)  12,671. 
Gimot'mlble,  a.    Tliat  may  be  eonTeyed  or  granted. 
"  Tbs  olBos  of  Um  bUliop's  ebanosUor  was  grmmSatU  for  life.** 

AgUffa. 
Omiitee',  n.    (Law.)   The  person  to  whom  a  gn^t  or 

conveyance  is  made;  —  opposed  to  grantor. 
Oimoi'er,  n.    One  who  grants. 
Or»nt  CItjr.  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Sac  co.,on  ]Uo> 

coon  River,  abt.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Dodge. 
Onuit  City^in  Miuotsri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Worth 

county. 
Graniliiun,  a  city  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 

Witham,  24  m.  S.  of  Lincoln.    A  statue  has  been  erected 

here  to  the  great  Newton,  who  received  in  G.  the  first 

rudiments  of  education. 
Gnuittaf%iii,  {grants am,)  a  parish  of  Niagara  district. 

Upper  Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario,  abt.  80  m.  8.  of  Toronto. 
GrAoi'lliuil,  in  Sew  Hampahirtj  a  post-township  of 

Sullivan  co. 
Graotly  Harbor,  in  Alaska,  an  arm  of  Behring 

Strait,  K  of  Port  Clarence.   It  is  10  m.  long,  by  abt.  2^ 

wide. 
Gnuitor',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  who  makes  a  grant ; 

one  who  conveys  lands,  rents,  Ac 
Grant  Riwer,  in  Wiaconain,  enters  the  Mississippi 

River  ftt>m  Grant  co. 
Granto'bnrir*  in  iUtnott,  a  post-offloe  of  Johnson  oo. 
Grantalinri^,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Crawford  co. 
Granto'bari^,  in  Wisconsin,  a  pos^village,  cap.  of 

Burnett  co. 
Grant**  litek,  in  Kentucky,  a  pos^village  of  Camp- 
bell co. 
Grant**  Mtlla,  in  New  York,  a  small  village  of  Deh^ 

ware  county. 
Granta'vllle.  in  Marykmd,  a  postrvillage  of  Garrett 

CO.  abtmt  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Cumberland. 
GrantS¥ille,  in  Jfissoari,  a  village  of  Unn  oo. 
Granta'vllle,  in  Utah,  a  postrvillage  of  Tooele  co, 

about  35  m.  W.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Granta'vllle,  in  West  Ftr^'nio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 

Calhoun  co. 
Grant'vllle,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Coweta  co., 

about  52  m.  S.W.  of  Atlanta. 
Granf  ¥tlle,  in  Kanaae,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 
Grant'vllle,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Nor- 
folk CO.,  abt.  13  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 
Grant'wille*  in  I^nsultanxa,  a  P.  O.  of  Dauphin  co. 
Gran'nlar,  Gran'nlary.  a.   [From  I<at.  ^ranttm.] 

Consisting  of  grains;  resembling  grains ;  aua,granulary 

bodies,  a  granular  substance. 
Gran'nlartjr,  adv.   In  a  granular  manner. 
Gran'niate,  v.  a.    [Fr.  granuler,  fh)m  Lat  granum.\ 

To  form  into  grains  or  small  masses ;  as,  to  granulata 

fnnpowder. 
o  raise  into  small  asperities ;  to  make  rough  on  the 
surface. 

"  Tbs  fvUei . . .  ss  it  vsrs,  gramulatad  with  a  BBOltitods  of 
Claodoles."  — -Jlav* 

-^.  fi.  To  collect  or  to  be  fbnned  into  grains ;  as,  beet- 
root granulates  into  sugar. 

Gran'alat«,  Gran^nlatcd,  a.  Consisting  of;  or 
having  the  form  of,  grains. 

— Possessing  numerous  small  asperities  of  surface. 

Granula'tlon,  M.  [Fr.]  Act  of  forming  into  grains, 
as  sugar. 

(Surg.)  A  term  applied  to  the  growth  of  fleshy  fibre, 
which  springs  up  in  wounds  and  ulcers  when  the  pro- 
cess of  cure  is  being  effected  by  the  second  intention. 
It  is  so  called  fW>m  the  fiu:t  of  the  flesh  springing  up  in 
separate  particles,  like  grains  or  granules.  Occasion- 
ally, when  the  system  is  out  of  order,  and  the  part  weak, 
the  granulations  spring  up  with  remarkable  rapiditv ; 
when  such  is  the  case  they  are  called  watery  granula- 
tions, or  proud  Jlesh.  This  excessive  and  unhealthy  ao* 
tivity  is  easily  corrected  by  a  weak  solution  of  blue- 
stone. 

(MetaU.)  A  process  resorted  to  to  obtain  metals  in  a 
coarse  state  of  division.  The  metal  is  melted  in  a  cru- 
cible, and  poured  into  water  from  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet. 

Grannie,  (gran'yUl,)  n.  [L.  Lat  aranulum,  dim.  of 
Lat.  granum.]    A  little  grain ;  a  small  compact  paiticle. 

Grannlirerons,  a.  [granule^  and  Lat.  /erre,  to 
bear.]    Presenting  granulations. 

Gran  nil  form,  a.  [ifranuU,  and  Lat/omia,  shape.} 
(Min.)    Having  a  granular  structure. 

Gran'nllte,  a.  [  granule,  and  Or.  lithos,  stone.]  (Geol.) 
A  granular  mixture  of  feldspar  and  quarts,  as  when 
the  mica  of  granite  is  wanting. 

Gran'nlonii,  a.  [Vr.aranuleux.]  Full  of  little  grains ; 
formed  of  smnular  substances. 

Gran'velle,  AxTOiifi  Pkrrinot,  Cardinal  de,  a  Spanish 
statesman,  b.  in  Besan^n,  Aug.  20, 1517.  Educated  at  Pa- 
dua and  Louvain,  he  early  displayed  a  rare  intelligence, 
great  powers  of  application,  ambition,  and  the  most  pol- 
ished manners.   He  got  himself  admitted  canon  of  Liege. 
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hto  fiither  to  the  Dleti  of  Wormt,  and  Ratlabon,  and  the 
Ooonoil  of  Treut.  After  the  tmttle  of  MUhlberg  he  was 
charged  with  the  arrangement  of  the  conditione  of  peace 
with  the  Protestant*,  and  at  the  Mme  time  captared 
Constance  bjr  surprise.  On  his  father's  death  Ihe  rac- 
ceeded  him  as  cuuncillor  of  state  and  chancellor  of  the 
empire.  He  negotiated  the  famous  treaty  of  Passait,  and, 
in  1563,  the  marrisge  of  Don  Fliilip  (PhiUp  II.)  with 
Marj,  queen  of  Eiiicland.  After  the  abdication  of  Charles 
v.,  O.  remained  with  Philip  in  the  NetherUnds,  aiding 
him  in  eMtnblishing  liis  authority.  Ue  negotiated  tlie 
peace  of  Ctiateau-Cambresis,  and  remained  iu  the  Nether- 
lands as  minister  of  the  regent  Margaret,  duchens  of 
Parma.  In  this  post  he  became,  of  course,  the  object  of 
popular  odium ;  and,  although  the  king  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Malioes,  and  the  Pope  created  him  a  cardinal, 
he  was  recalled  in  1664,  and  his  place  supplied  by  the 
Duke  of  Alra.  The  next  fire  years  he  passed  in  retire- 
ment, in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  Hnd  the  society  of 
learned  men.  In  1670,  when  Naples  was  threatened  by 
the  Turks,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  riceroy  of  Naples.  Uis  adminis- 
tration, conducted  with  great  ability,  prudence,  and  in- 
tegrity, ended  in  1676,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Spain, 
and  named  president  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Italy 
and  Castile.  Ue  resigned  the  see  of  Malines  on  being 
appointed,  in  16^  archbisltop  of  Besan^n ;  aud  n.  at 
Madrid,  Sept.  21,  1686.  Q,  left  an  immense  collection 
of  the  letters  and  despatches  iiddressed  to  him,  which 
were  saved  fh>m  destruction  by  the  Abb^  Boisot,  who 
spent  several  years  in  arranging  them.  They  form  one 
of  the  most  important  tonrces  of  the  history  of  the  16th 
century,  and  liare  been  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  govt.,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Ouicot 

Grmn'wllle,  or  URBifnuB,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
English  family,  the  principal  of  whom  are : — Sir  Rich- 
aid,  a  military  ana  naval  commander,  killed  in  action 
under  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  1691.— Sir  Bktil,  his  grand- 
son,  a  Boyalist,  and  commander  of  a  troop  of  horse 
raised  at  his  own  expense ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lans- 
downe,  1643.  —  Orokob,  Lord  Lanadown^  grandson  of 
the  latter,  a  poet  and  courtier,  B.  1667,  n.  1736.— See 
Oremtiixr. 

Gran'vllle,  a  seaport-town  of  France,  dent,  of  Ia 
Mauche,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Avranchea.  Its  principal  trade 
is  in  the  whale-,  cod-,  and  other  fisheries.    Fop.  17,400. 

OrAo'Tille^  in  JlUnoit,  a  flourishing  township  of  Jas- 
per co. 

—A  flourishing  pott-Tillaga  and  township  of  Putnam 

CO. 

Grao'Tllle,  in  Indiana^  a  poet-village  of  Delaware  co., 
on  the  Blississinewa  Biver,  abt  66  m.  N.E.  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

Gr»B'¥llle,  In  low^  %  post-village  of  Slonx  oo.,  on  tlM 
C.  A  N.  W.  RaUway,  U  miles  £.  of  Orange  City.  Pep. 
(1896)  373. 

Oran^wille,  in  MoMaaehuttta^  a  post-township  of  Hamp- 
deu  CO.  It  contains  Gramvillr  Ckntkr,  East  Gram- 
viLLE,  and  Wmt  Granviu^e,    Pop.  (ISDA)  1,06L 

Oran'wllle.  in  IftNM.,  a  tuwnship  of  Kii!M>o  co. 

Qnin'vllle,  in  JUisautiri,  a  post-village  uf  Monroe  oo., 
37  miles  8.  W.  of  Hannibal. 

Oran"  ville*  in  NebroMka^  a  township  of  Platte  00. 

Orail'vllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  townsliip  of 
Washington  co.,  about  68  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany.  Pop, 
(1890)4.716. 

Grmn^vllle,  in  North  Carolina,  a  N.  co.  bordering  on 
Virginia;  orso,  about  600  sq.  miles.  Rivem.  Tur  river, 
and  numerous  smaller  streams  tlowiug  into  the  Dan 
and  Neuse  rivers.  Surface,  hilly;  mil,  lertlle.  Cap, 
Oxford.    Pop.  (l»90j  24,484. 

Ornil'vllle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Licking  CO.,  about  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus.   Pop.  of  village  (1890)  1,366. 

— A  townMliip  of  Mercer  oo. 

Or«D'vllle»  in  PmnayUfonia,  a  township  of  Bradford 

CO. 

— A  poet-town  of  Mifflin  co. 

Ormn'wllle,  in  T(ntHeMee,a  post-village  of  Jackson  oo., 

about  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 
Grf%ii'¥llle«  in  FermoMl,  a  post-town  and  township  of 

Addison  co. 
Gran'Tllle,  in  Wieotmrin,  a  post-township  of  Milwau- 
kee CO..  about  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Miiwaiikee. 
Oran'Tllle,  in  Weel  Firymit^avillageof  3Iunungahela 

CO.,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  about  60  milM  S.E.  of 

Wheeling. 
Oran'Tille  Centre,  in  i^nuMylcHuja,  a  poet-office  of 

Bradford  co. 
Ormn'vtlle  Comers,  in  Manaeku$eU»,-%.  former 

post-offlce  of  Hampden  co.;  now  Granville. 
Oran'Yllle  Sainilllt,in  Penaiyfoatua,  a  post-village 

uf  Bradford  oo.,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Elmira,  N.  T. 
drape,  a.     [Fr.  arappe ;  It.  arappo,  a  cluster  of  grapes ; 

L.  Lat  arappue  ;  W.  grab,  a  cluster,  a  grape.]    The  unit 

of  the  vine,  KtfM  emifaro.— See  Vrris. 
(MU.)    See  Grape-shot. 
{Farriery.)    A  mangy  tumor  or  swelling,  formed  on 

the  legs  of  a  horse. 
(  Ordwmoe.)    The  cascabel  of  a  cannon. 
Orape'land,  in  Texae,  a  post-village  of  Houston  oo., 

on  the  I.  and  6.  N.  R.  R. 
Grapele«s,  a.    Without  grapes ;  as,  a  grapeless  Tine ; 

wanting  in  the  flavor  and  essential  properties  of  grapes. 
Grap'ery,  n.    A  building  or  hot-house  used  for  the 

rearing  of  grapes. 
Grape^Hitaot,  Orape,  n.  (Ma.)  A  kind  of  shot  used 

against  troopa  advancing  in  column  at  a  short  distance, 

or  in  naval  warfare,  to  sweep  the  decks  of  an  enemy's 

ship  at  close  quarters.    It  consists  of  a  number  of  balls 

Castened  together,  iu  the  form  of  a  short  cylinder.    The 


balls  Tary  fh>m  half  a  poond  to  four  ponods  in  weight, 
according  to  the  calibre  of  the  piece  fh>m  which  they 
are  to  be  discharged.  Gmpe^ot  was  formerly  made  by 
putting  the  balls  into  a  canvas  bag,  which  was  secured 
to  an  iron  plate,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  calibre  of  the 
gun,  and  having  a  pin  passing  through  its  centre  and 
the  bagof  shot,  about  which  the  balls  were  secured  by 
cord.  This  gave  the  shot  in  some  measure  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  whence  its  name.  The  shot 
are  now  phiced  between  a  s«'ries  of  iron  plates,  the 
whole  being  kept  together  by  presHure,  exerted  by  a  nut 
screwed  on  to  the  end  of  tlie  bolt  which  passes  through 
them. 

Orape'-atooe,  n.  The  stone  or  seed  contained  in  the 
grape. 

"  A  flj,  a  grt^e-atone,  or  a  bair  esa  kiU."  —  frier. 

Orape'-snirar,  n.    (C%«m.)    Same  as  Glucose,  q.  v. 

Clrape'«¥lne,  n.    The  vine  which  bears  grupei4. 

Qrape'¥ille,  in  J\nn$^lvania,  a  post-office  of  West- 
moreland CO. 

Oraphte,  Grapbleal,  {grdfik,  gr^ik-al,)  a.    [Fr. 
grapMque  ;  Lat.  graphicui  ;  Or.  graphikoe  —  grapho,  to 
write.]    Relating  or  belonging  to  the  art  of  writing,  de- 
scribing, or  delintMting.  —  Inscribed ;  written. 
"  Works  noi  grapkieul,  or  eompOMd  of  letters."  -^  Brmme. 

— Describing  with  accuracy;  well  delineated;  life-like; 
as,  a pra/Viu;  account  of  a  luitili*. 
G.  granite.  (Min.)  See  Graxitc. 
G.gold,MdO.  tellurium.    (Aftn.)    See  Stlvamte. 

Qrapta'lcsally,  ade.     With  good  delineiitiou ;  in  a 
graphic  or  picturesque  manner. 
'  The  ciret  oat  Is  gn^hicaUg  doscrilwd  by  Castellaa."  —  Browne. 

Orapta'lte,  n.  [Fr;  from  Gr.  graphein,  to  write.] 
(Alin.)  The  plumbago,  n  mineral  which  occurs  in  pris- 
matic masses  with  a  transverse  foliiited  structure,  also 
granular  and  compact ;  lustre  metnllic.  Color  iron-black, 
steel-gray.  A),  gr.  2-0891.  Qmp.  Pure  carbon  with  a 
little  oxide  of  iron  mechanically  mixed.  It  is  found 
imbedded  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  crystal- 
line limestone.  It  is  sometimes  the  result  of  the  alter- 
ation of  coal  by  heat ;  and  its  common  name  Nock  Uud 
is  Inappropriate,  there  being  no  lead  in  its  composition. 
It  is  infhsible,  very  difficult  of  combustion,  and  when 
mixed  with  fire-clay  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cru- 
cibles intended  to  withstand  a  high  degree  of  hetit.  It 
undera;oes  no  change  iu  tne  air,  and  is  lued  to  cover  arti- 
cles of  iron  to  prevent  rust,  aud  also  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery. It  is  used  also  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils, 
either  pure  or  ground  up  and  mixed  with  clay.  When 
Q.  is  burned  In  oxygen,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  yellow  ash 
composed  chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  an  abundant 
mineral,  occurring  at  many  places  in  this  country.  At 
Bturbridge,  Mass.,  and  at  Ticonderoga,  K.  T.,  it  Is  found 
in  large  masses  and  extensively  worked.  The  mines  of 
Cumberland,  England,  are  celebrated  for  Ita  O. 

Oraph'lioia,  Orapbltotd'al.  a.  [fromgraphiU, 
ana  Gr.  eidot,  form.]  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  or 
resembling,  graphite. 

Orapta'ollCe,  n.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write,  and  Uthoe, 
stono.]    A  kind  of  writing-slate. 

O  rapnome ter.  (gra-/om'e-ler,)  n.  [Gr.  grapheinf  and 
metrrm,  nifaMiiru. J  ( JUcUh.)  See  SuciaRCLl. 

Graptaomet'rleal,  a.  ReUting  to  a  graphometer ; 
taken  br  a  graphometer. 

Grapta^otype,  n.  (Apia.)  A  comparatively  recent 
mode  of  producing  engravings  for  woi  king  as  wood-cuts 
by  Iftter-press,  tlie  priucipal  value  uf  which  is  that  it 
needs  no  engraver  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  ariiat. 
It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  gniphotypes  is  much  less  than 
that  of  wood-engravings.  The  process  is  thus  described^ 
A  layer  of  prepared  chalk  is  compressed  by  hydraulic 
pressure  upon  a  plate  until  the  surface  of  the  chalk  is  as 
smooth  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  artist  draws  ou  this 
surface  with  an  ink  which  has  the  property  of  making 
the  chalk  which  it  touches  harder  than  the  remaining 
surface.  A  soft  brush  or  a  piece  of  vel  vet  is  now  rubbed 
over  the  plate,  flrom  which  it  removes  pnrt  of  the  un- 
touched chalk,  leaving  the  inky  portion  in  relief.  When 
these  lines  are  considered  deep  enough,  the  whole  plate 
is  saturated  with  a  chemical  solution,  which  hnrdens 
the  chalk.  From  this,  impressions  may  be  taken  direct, 
or  stereotypes  or  electrotypes  may  be  obtained  as  soon 
as  the  stone  is  dry.  Some  graphotypes  rival  in  beauty 
and  delicacy  the  best  engmvings. 

Grap'oel,  Orap'linir,  n.  [Fr.  grappin,  f^om  Ger. 
grtifm,  to  gripe.  See  Gripe.]  (Naui.)  A  sort  of  small 
anchor  with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  commonly  used 
to  moor  boats  or  small  vessels ;  hence,  by  implication, 
anything  devised  to  hold  or  fasten. 

Orap'ple,  e.  a.  [Belg.  grabbelen;  It.  aggrapare,  to 
seize,  from  Goth,  greipan,  to  seise,  to  gripe.  See  Grips.] 
To  seize;  to  gripe;  to  Uy  fast  hold  on  either  with  the 
hnnd^  or  with  books; — hence,  to  fosten  on  earnestly 
aud  confidently. 

"  Ylrtoe  moeu  envy,  to  grapple  vltb  at  last."  —  WaUer. 

— V.  n.  To  seise ;  to  contend  or  struggle  in  close  fight,  as 
wrestlers;  —  hence,  to  come  to  close  contest  with ;  as,  to 
grapple  with  a  difficulty. 

— n.  A  seizing;  close  hug  In  contest;  close  fight;  the 
vn*estler*s  hold  or  embrace. 

"  In  tbe  grapple  I  boarded  tbom."  —  Shaka. 
(Naut.)  A  hook  or  iron  instrument  by  which  one  ship 
may  take  fast  hold  of  another. 

Orap'pltn^,  n.  A  laying  fast  hold  of;  also,  that  by 
which  anything  is  seized  and  held  fast. 

Orap'pllnfir-ii^nfi,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Iron  instruments 
employed  for  grappling  and  taking  fast  hold  of  a  Tessel. 

Grap'tolites,  Orapioll'tldie,  n.  [From  Gr.  gra- 
phetn,  to  ynrite,  Rfiii  ht/io$,  atone.]  (Geol.)  These  fossil 
Dodies,  which  have  been  found  throughout  the  Silurian 


deposits,  haTe  been  placed  prorfsloiiany  tn  tba  clui 
J^jfpi.  The  axis  of  the  polypanr  is  sometfane*  atraifeM» 
sometimes  spiral,  and  serrated  either  oo  ooa  or  tva 
sides.  Tlie V  occur  in  argiilacaoaa  strata,  and  it  baa  beea 
ooidectured  on  good  grounds  that  they  pr asset  a  man 
geqeraliaed  structure,  nearer  to  tbe  ideal  type  of  /V|rp^ 
than  the  specially  differentiated  Sotnlarians  a»l  Fc»> 
natnlidsB  of  the  present  day. 

Oraptolit'le,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  graptoUtes;  as, 
graptoliUc  slate. 

Grap'ir,  a.  Full  of  clusters  of  grapes;  foil  o^  or  re- 
seroblTug.  gn4>es. 

OraalltB,  a  mining  town  of  Bohemia,  88  m,  8.  of 
Prague;  pap.  6,400. 

Grasp,  V.  a.  [  High  Ger.  prtpsea,  to  seize,  akin  to  Gripe, 
<7.  r.J    To  catch ;  to  seise ;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  fuHmt  oe ; 
to  take  possession  of;  to  seize  and  bold  bycbiqiag, 
hugging,  or  embracing  vrith  the  fingers  or  arms. 
"  111  graap  my  soepcro  with  mj  dyins  baod." — Dvydaa. 
To  grasp  at,  to  endeavor  to  seize ;  to  catcb  aL 
**  So  eadloM  and  oxorMtaol  ara  tb«  deoirH  of  mea,  thnx  iter 
vUl  graap  at  all."  —  Swift. 

Graap,  n  The  gripe  or  sehnire  of  the  hand :  pnasrasipo ; 
hold. — Reach  of  the  arms;  —  hence,  figuratirel;.  tlM 
power  of  seizing ;  as,  the  crown  wiu  within  his  grasp.. 
— Cipadty  of  the  intellect  to  comprehend  a  snl»icct;  m^ 
graep  of  mind. 

Grasp'aMe,  a.    That  which  may  be  grasped. 

G  rasp'er,  n.    One  who  graspa,  seizes,  cutchee,  or  hoUs. 

Grasp'toff,  p.  a.  Seizing;  catching;  embracing: 
liolding. 

— Greedy ;  avaricious ;  sordid ;  miswly ;  aa,  a  gnujnmg  d»- 
l»o«ition. 

Grasp'tBffly,  adv.  In  a  grasping  manner;  eagerly; 
greedily. 

G raflS,  n.    [A.  8.  geara,  gert,  grass  ;  Ijom  Ger.,  D..  and  0«r. 
gras;  fria,arrs;  Hmed.grds;  Heb.y^resA,  product,  froa 
gdraah,  to  drive  or  thrust  out;  Hind.  pAcu.]    Herbage: 
tlie  plant  which  forms  the  food  of  cattle,  bocnes,  and 
other  beasts ;  green  fodd«-. 
(Bol.)  One  of  tbe  grasses  or  Gramixacr^  q.  e. 
Grass  of  Pamastus.  (BoL)  See  Parmarsia. 
-V.  a.    To  cover  with  grass  or  with  turf;  to  fnmiab  with 
grass. 

— To  bleach  fiax  on  the  grass  or  ground. 

—V.  n.  To  breed  grass;  to  be  covered  vrith  grass;  to  be- 
come pasture.  (R.) 

Graas,  in  Indiana^  a  thriring  township  of 


Graoa'-eloUi,  n.  {Cum.)  A  name  often,  altboogh  erro- 
neously, given  to  certain  beautiful  febrics  uanufiictmed 
in  the  East  from  different  kinds  of  fibres,  none  of  which 
are  produced  by  grasses.  One  of  these  fabrics  is  nude 
flrom  the  fibre  of  Baahmeria  m'rea,  popniariy  called 
China-grass ;  another,  also  known  as  Pina  Muslin,  frea 
the  flbre  of  BromeUa  Pigna.  The  kinds  of  cloth  really 
made  from  the  fibre  of  grasses  are  extronely  coarse. 

Graaae,  (grass,)  a  town  of  France,  cup.  of  dept.  A^ 
MariUmes,  9  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  694  m.  aS. 
of  Paris.  G.  is  second  only  to  Paris  In  its  manufactares 
of  essences  and  perfumes,  made  from  the  roses,  orange 
flowers,  heliotropes,  mint,  Ac,  which,  from  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  are  most  soocessfnllv  grown  in  ths 
vicinity.    Pop.  15,556. 

GnUM'-irrc^nt  ^   Green  with  grass. — Green,  like  tbe 
color  of  srass ;  as,  a  grass-greem  ribbon. 
-n.    The  hue  or  color  of  grass. 

G  rmm'-nrown^  a.  Covered  or  overgrown  with  grass ; 
as,  H  gr.isa-growH  courtyard. 

GnuM  Hills,  in  Kenhiekv,  a  Tillage  of  Carroll  co. 

Graajfliopper,  n.  (ZnM.)  A  genus  of  ortbopteroos 
ius«)cts,  belonging  to  the  fkroily  &ryUu2e»,  but  distln- 
guhthed  fh)m  the  true  crickets  by  tbe  roof-Uke  poaltioB 
of  the  wing-covers,  which  in  the  crickets  fold  borison- 
tally ;  while  they  are  distingidshed  from  the  locusts  by 
the  inferior  robustness  of  the  body,  and  the  length  and 
slendemess  of  the  legs  and  antennss.  There  are  several 
species,  of  which  tbe  common  meadow  G.  ( OrtkeUmnm 
vulgaris.  Harris)  may  be  taken  for  the  type.  It  is  gener- 
ally of  a  green  color,  with  a  brown  stripe  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  thorax ;  it  measures  at  maturity  about  ^  of 
an  in.  to  the  end  of  the  body :  the  hindennost  thiglts  ars 
smooth;  there  are  2  spines  on  the  middle  of  the  breart; 
aud  the  antenme  extend  beyond  the  end  of  tbe  hiod 
legs.  The  young  G.  comes  from  the  egg  without  wii^; 
passing  through  several  moultings,  uie  hodj  IncrcaMS 
in  size  and  length,  and  little  stump-like  wings  aiq>ear; 
the  wings  gradually  become  larger  vrith  each  cbuge 
of  skin,  the  insect  hopping  about  by  means  of  its  onw- 
cular  hinge-thighs;  after  ceasing  to  grow,  the  wiop 
are  perfect  organs  of  flight,  and  the  G.  enters  upoa  itt 
short  lifia  of  actlrity,  song,  and  reproduction ; — the  soof 
by  degrees  becomes  lees,  tlie  body  shrivels,  the  l«ti 
vrither,  the  appetite  ceases,  and  in  3  or  4  weeks  the 
whole  number  is  dead.  The  larva  remain  in  the  eartli 
all  winter,  and  are  hatched  in  the  spring.  They  are 
voracious  as  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect,  and  in  all 
these  stages  they  are  equally  deroured  by  fowls,  csps- 
cially  by  turkeys.  During  the  daytime  the  (?.  ars  sUesl, 
and  conceal  themselTes  among  the  leaves  of  trees ;  bat 
at  night  they  quit  their  lurking-places,  and  tlie  joyooi 
males  begin  the  tell-tale  call  with  which  they  coUveo 
their  silent  mates.  This  proceeds  from  the  frictioQ  <^ 
the  Uboret  firames  against  each  other  when  the  wiof* 
covers  are  opened  and  shut,  and  consists  of  two  or  thret 
distinct  notes,  almost  exactly  resembling  artlculstcd 
sounds,  and  oonespondlng  with  the  number  of  tbuaa 
that  the  wing-covers  are  opened  and  shut ;  and  the  nota 
are  repeated,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  for  horn 
together.  Tliough  averse  to  the  exertions  of  ffigfat,and 
slow  in  their  aerial  C|KCuraion%jiarti«ihi|iy  when  tte 
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«Mtb«r  la  moist  or  cool,  they  are  tometlmM  imii  to  fly 
to  ooDoiderable  dtotanccs.  When  roughly  handled  they 
bite  sharply,  and  when  flying  they  make  a  peouliar 


€lr«a«'llopper,  lu  Katmu,  a  township  of  Atchison  co. 
Pbp.  (1«96)  Wi. 

difMtt'hopper  FaIIs,  now  Valley  Falls.  In  Kanmu, 
a  po«t-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  co^  aDoat  23  m. 
i<.  W.  of  Atchimin.    Pop.  (ISUo)  1,172. 

OnuMl'liiefl*,  n.  [From  yra«^.]  The  condition  of 
beiuK  covered  with  Kr«)«s,  or  abounding  in  gran. 

Grmmm  I^ake,  in  Mkhiifan,  a  post^village  of  Jackson 
CO.,  on  a  small  lake  of  the  «une  name,  about  66  m.  W. 
of  Detroit.     Pop.  (1890  ©47. 

CIrWM  lAncl«  n.  ( Agric.)  Under  this  name  are  included 
water-meadows,  upland  pastures,  and  artificial  meadows. 
The  first  are  briefly  treated  of  under  iKRiOATioir.  Dpland 
pastmrt*  are  portions  of  land  on  which  the  natural  grasses 
grow  spontaneously,  rarying  in  quantity  and  quality 
with  the  soil  and  situation.  When  a  pasture  is  natural- 
ly rich,  the  only  care  required  is  to  stock  it  Judiciously, 
to  move  the  cattle  frequently  from  one  spot  to  another, 
and  to  eradicate  certain  plants  which  are  useless  or 
noxious.  The  urine  of  the  cattle  is  the  manure  which 
chiefly  keepa  up  the  fertility  of  grass-land.  A  poor, 
arid  soil  is  not  fitted  for  grass,  nor  one  which  is  too  wet 
from  the  abundance  of  sprin^^  and  the  want  of  outlet 
for  the  water.  These  defects  can  only  be  remedied  by 
expemiTe  improvements.  When  an  arable  field  is  sown 
with  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  other  plants  which  give 
herbage  for  cattle,  it  \b  called  an  arti^ai  meadow. 

€lnUMlaiMl,  in  W.  rirginiOy  a  P.  O.  of  Harrison  co. 

GrtMMl««s«  a.  Wanting,  or  without  grass. 

GrtMM  liiek,  in  WeU  Virginia^  a  post^fiice  of  Jackson 
county. 

€hrwn'^ll,n.  (Ptr/um.)  A  volatile  oil  of  a  Ught  str»w 
color,  obtained  by  dietillatlon  from  certain  grasses  in 
India,  of  the  genus  .^fMfropMfofi.  It  is  fragrant,  pungent, 
and  stimulating,  and  is  umq  in  perftimery  and  medicine. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  cUmm  in  chemistry  as  oil  of  lemons. 

€lr»m'*pl«t,  n.  A  lawn ;  a  spot  of  garden-space  cov- 
ered with  grass;  nm^**  ffra$»-plot$  bordered  with  flowers.** 

TempU, 

GrtMM'«polx«  *••  (Bot.)  See  LTTHRiTif . 

4>rw  Kl¥<»r,  in  New  York,  traverses  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  RlTer  at  St.  Regis. 

—A  viilaj^e  of  Lawrence  oo 

€lraMi'*tr«e, a.    {Bat.)    8er  Xanthoibhjca. 

Ormmm  Tml'ley,  in  Ofii/orMo,  a  poet-town  and  town- 
ship of  Nevada  county,  about  36  miles  £.  of  Marvs- 
ville.  ' 

4*rB««'y,  a.  Covered  or  abounding  with  grass ;  as,  **  the 
gramg  tnrf.**     (JTittoa.)— Oreen;  greenish;  resembling 


ClraMi'y  €re«k,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Morgan  co. 
OmamTy  Creek,  in  North  Ckuvima,  enters  the  BoMiok* 

rirer  from  Granville  oo. 
—A  post-office  in  Ashe  oo. 
—A  township  of  Mitchell  co. 
drsMi'y  Forkt  in  Jndiama,  a  township  of  Jackson 

CO. 

4>rate,  fi.  [It  ^rato ;  Lat.  cra<eit.  SeeCEATK.]   A  parti- 
tion or  frame-work,  made  with  a  succession  of  parallel 
or  cross  bars,  having  interstices;  a  kind  of  lattice-work 
used  for  protecting  doors,  windows,  kc. ;  a  grating. 
"  Oat  at  a  llUls  graU  bis  syes  be  east."— Prydsn. 

'-The  iron  or  steel  fhune  and  bars  for  holding  coals  used 
as  ftiel  for  heating  apartments,  Ac 
"  Aa  eld  IksMoDsii  ersis  ooasaiaes  eoals,  bat  glvss  no  bsat.** 

a^0€UUor. 

— «.  o.  To  framish  with  grates,  as  a  house;  to  fasten  with 
a  lattice-work  of  cross^MLrs,  as  a  cellar-cloister. 

4>nit#9  V.  a.  [Tr.  gratttr;  L.  Lat.  ffratere,  fit>m  Lat.  rado^ 
ratUrf,  to  scratch,  to  rub.]    To  rub  one  thing  ronghly 
against  another;  to  rub  so  as  to  produce  a  harsh  or  dis- 
cordant sound;  as,  to  grate  the  teeth. 
"  The  fraHmg  shook  ef  wraihfal  Iroa 

—To  wear  away  in  small  particles,  br  rubbing  with  any- 
thing having  a  rough  or  granulated  surfiice ;  as,  iograU 
ginger. — To  offend  by  anything  harsh  or  Texatious;  to 
iret;  to  irritate;  to  mortify ;  as,  a  noise |^ra<iii|^  to  the 


~-«.  a.  Tb  rub  hard,  so  as  to  injure  or  offend ;  to  offend 
by  importunity  or  oppression. 

"  Wbsi  poor  hath  bosa  sebora'd  to  gr«U  on  yoa  ?  "— Adte. 

—To  make  a  harsh  sound  by  the  attrition  of  rough  bodies ; 
as,  a  grating  wheeL 

Clrat'ed,  a.  Supplied  or  furnished  with  a  grate  or  grat- 
ing; as,  a  ^raitff  cell. 

CInbie'ftiCa-  [From  Lat. yra/tu.  SeeGEAOX.]  Pleasing; 
accepUble;  agreeable;  gratifying;  delightful ;  delicious; 
affonling  ease,  pleasure,  or  relief;  as,  a  grat^ul  bever- 
age, grateful  sleep. —Thankful ;  having  a  due  sense  of 
benefits;  appreciative  of  kindness  received;  well  dis- 
posed toward  one  by  whom  a  favor  has  been  conferred ; 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  repay  a  boon  or  benefit ;  as, 
^graufvl  heart. 

€ir»te^Ailljr,  adv.    With  a  due  sense  of  benefiu  or 
IhTors;  in  a  manner  that  disposes  to  kindness,  in  return 
for  fiivors ;  thankfully ;  in  a  grateful  manner. 
"  The  lovor's  toQ  she  ^mttfuUif  rtpsld.  *  —  OrmmvOU. 

flrafe'talDcas,  n.  Gratitude ;  thankfulness ;  quality 
of  being  gratefbl. 

*-<h>aUty  of  being  agreeable  or  pleasant  to  the  mind  or  to 
the  taste. 

^n^er*  a.  Ths  person  who,  or  thing  which  grates ; 
qwdflcally.  a  utensil  with  a  rough,  granulated,  or  in- 
wDted  surface,  for  grating,  or  robbing  off  small  parti- 
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desof  a  body  or  substance;  as,  <*  rough  as  nntmsf- 
grat^$:'  —  A.ffitL 

Orm'timnf(Avguttui  (7ra(taiittt,)  emperor  of  Rome,  eld- 
est son  or  Talentinian  I.,  by  his  first  wife  Sevbra,  B.  in 
Pannonia  860  a.  d.,  was  elected  by  his  father  to  the  rank 
of  Augustus,  367.  On  the  death  of  Talentinian,  375, 
the  troops  elevated  G.  to  the  throne,  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  as  a  colleague  his  half-brother  Talentinian 
II.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  fell  to  (?.'s  share ;  and  as 
his  brother  was  only  four  years  old,  O.  is  supposed  by 
many  authorities  to  have  been  the  monarch  ae  facto  of 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Kmpire.  fixing  his  residence  at 
Treviri  (now  Trttfts).  During  the  first  part  of  his  reisn, 
a  fierce  warfare  was  carried  on  against  the  tribes  who 
possessed  the  Danubian  provinces  and  lUyricum ;  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  marching  into  Thrace,  to  assist 
his  uncle  Talens  against  the  Goths,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  defend  his  dominions  against  the 
LenUenses,  a  tribe  of  the  Alemanni.  After  the  invaders 
had  been  defeated,  G.  advanced  towards  the  Eastern 
Empire,  but  while  on  the  way  he  learned  that  his  uncle 
Talens  had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Goths  near 
Adrianople,  378.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire then  devolved  upon  G.,  but  feeling  his  inadequacy 
to  the  task  of  ruling  the  whole  empire,.he  recalled  The- 
odosios  from  Spain,  and  appointed  him  his  colleague, 
379.  G.  possessed  some  admirable  virtues :  he  was  pious, 
chaste,  and  temperate;  his  understanding  was  well  cul- 
tivated, although  not  strong,  and  his  eloquence  attrac- 
tive ;  but  bis  fondness  for  frivolous  amusements  and 
unworthy  associates  exdted  the  contempt  of  the  army, 
so  that  when  Maximus  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
legions  in  Britain,  crowds  of  the  disaffected  flocked  to 
his  standard.  G.  was  defeated  by  him  near  Paris,  and 
afterwu^  fled  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  overtaken  and 
kiUM,383. 

GraUealfh'UoB,  m.  [Fr.,  ttom  Lat.  eraOeuta.]  The 
apportionment  of  a  design  Into  squares,  fbr  reducing  it 
to  smaller  dimensions. 

€lratlflea'itoii,n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  pro^i/lcaMb.]  Act 
of  pleasing  or  ffrstifying  the  mind,  taste,  or  appetite;  as, 
gratijleatton  of  the  palate.  — That  which  affords  <nr  pro- 
motss  ease,  pleasure,  or  ei^oyment;  satisfaction;  frui< 
tion :  delight. 

— Reward ;  recompense ;  honorarium. 

Grat'tfled,  p.  a.    Pleased ;  indulged  or  humored  agree- 
ably to  desire. 
"  A  palled  appetite  aiast  be  grmt^/Ui  with  ssooos.**—  ftetor. 

Or»i'lfler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  indulges  or 
gratifies. 

O  mi'ify ,  e.  a.  [Fr.  gratiUr  ;  Lat  grat^ftcor — gratui^ 
and  facio,  to  make.1    To  oblige ;  to  do  a  fiiTor  to ;  to  give 

f»lettsure  to ;  to  indulge ;  to  delight ;  to  humor ;  to  sat- 
sfy ;  to  soothe ;  to  afford  gratification ;  as,  to  gratify 
one*s  taste  or  appetite. 

"  For  who  would  die  to  gratifit  a  foot "—  Drpdmu 

—To  requite ;  to  recompense ;  as,  I  gratified  him  fiw  his 
trouble. 

Grai'lnf,  n.  [See  Geatk.]  A  harsh  or  Jarring  sound 
or  friction. 

—A  grate.  SeeGxATX. 

— /*<.  (iVati^.)  Open,  Intersticed  covers,  of  lattioa-WM-k 
form,  placed  over  a  ship's  hatchwaya 

Grat'lofl^ly,  adv.    Harshly ;  offenslTely ;  In  a 
to  Jar,  fW>t,  or  irritate. 

drihtlola,  (jgrd-te-</la.)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Hedge-hyssop, 
a  Q^nns  of  plants,  order  Serophulariaeem^  having  a  6- 
partite  calvx,  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bifid,  the 
lower  trifid,  only  two  stamens  fertile,  and  the  anthers 
pendulous.  G.  qfficinaUt,  a  European  species,  is  ex- 
tremely bitter,  acts  riolently  as  a  purgative,  diuretic, 
and  emetic,  and  in  overdoses  is  an  acrid  poison.  It  is 
administered  in  cases  of  worms.  Jaundice,  dropsy,  scro- 
fula, mania,  and  venereal  diseases ;  but  reqnlres  to  be 
used  with  caution.  It  was  formerly  so  highly  esteemed 
as  a  medicine,  that  the  name  of  Gratia  Dei  (Grac^  of 
God)  was  glTen  to  it,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  kno¥m 
in  France  as  Utrbe  au  I\iuvrt  Bomme  (Poor  Man's  Herb). 
It  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Ihmous  gout  medicine 
called  Eau  medidnaU.  —  G.  BaruvioHo,  a  South-Ameri- 
can species,  and  G.  VirginieOt  a  native  of  this  country, 
have  somewhat  similar  properties,  which  are  supposed  to 


Salt  and  Beaverdam  creeks.    Surface,  undulating;  soiiL 
fertile.    Cap.  Ithaca.    Pop.  (1894}  28,770. 

Gratiot*  in  Ohio,  a  post-ofllce  of  Licking  oo. 

Grattot*  in  ITtsooiMM,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lafayette  co.,  on  the  Pekatonlca  river,  about  38  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Galena 

Gra'tls.  odr.  [Lat.,  from  gratia,  favor.1  Without 
charge,  fee,  or  recompense ;  freely ;  for  nothing ;  gratuit- 
ously ;  as,  advice  gratia. 

Ora'tln,  in  Georgia,  a  postK>ince  of  Walton  co. 

Ora'tls,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  post-township  of  Prebk 
countv. 

Graf  1 1  ad e,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat  gratihido  ymftii,  grate- 
ful, thankful.]  Quality  of  being  grateful ;  an  emotion 
of  the  heart,  excited  by  a  fkvor  or  benefit  received ;  a 
sentiment  of  kindness  or  good-will  towards  a  benefactor ; 
thankfulness. 

"  Tbe  gratitud0ot  plaee-ezpeotaato  Is  a  Uvalr  ssass  of  fstarc 
fsTor.."— «r  B.  WaipoU. 

Gratitude,  in  New  Jereeg,  a  village  of  Sussex  co. 

Ora'try,  Auovstk  Joseph  Axphomse,  a  French  theoKi- 
kIuii  and  orator,  bom  at  Lille,  18(15.  He  studied  niatlii- 
niatics:  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole  Puly  technique  in  1825 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  was  appointed  di- 
rei-tor  of  the  College  of  Stanislas  in  1841,  and  Almouei 


to  the  £cole  Norroale  Superieure  in  lS4fi.  Tbe  publlcai 
tion  of  the  third  volume  uf  the  Uittoire  de  r£etik  d'A- 
Uxandrie,  by  M.  Tacherot,  then  director  of  studies  at 
the  school,  led  to  a  discussion  between  tliem,  which  ter- 
minated in  tbe  resignation  of  M.  \acberot  in  1851.  The 
Abb6  O.  quitted  the  Normal  School  In  1851  in  order  to 
devote  himself,  with  the  Abbe  Petetot,  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Oratorians  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  was  appointed  professor  of  evangelital  mo- 
rality at  the  Sorbonue.  1863.  In  addition  to  his  Lettm 
et  SipUoues  d  M.  Yadurot,  G.  pubUshed,  in  1855-7,  a 
course  of  philosophy  in  three  parts,  under  the  following 
titles :  —Dt  la  Cutinai^tancf.  de  IHeu,  Loyique,  and  Dt  la 
Oormaueance  de  CAme ;  La  Pkilonfthie  du  Credo,  in 
1861:  Lee  Source*,  in  1861-2;  Oommentaire  surFEvau- 
giU  de  SaiiU  MattMeu,  in  1863;  Jieu*  Ch$itt,  Siponee  d 
M.  Renan,  and  Let  Sophitte*  et  la  Critique,  In  18dA.  He 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academ.  in  I8rt7.  1>.  1872. 
Grartan.  Hkkrt,  a  distinguislied  Irish  statesman  and 
orator,  B.  in  Dublin,  1750.  graduated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  and 
went  to  London  to  study  and  practise  the  law.  In  1772 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  his  native  country,  and  three 

J  ears  after  entered  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  where 
is  brilliant  eloquence  and  energetic  bearing  soon  raised 
him  to  distinction  as  a  gifted  speaker,  and  won  for  him 
the  deep  veneration  or  his  countrymen.  It  was  not 
however,  till  1780,  that  he  made  that  celebrated  motion 
and  speech,  that  nearly  intoxicated  the  Irish  nation, 
and  made  his  name  a  household-word.  In  that  year, 
the  British  Parliament  having  attempted  to  fVame  laws 
for  the  sister  country,  to  the  humiUstlon  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  Executive,  G,  moved  the  resolution, 
which  the  House  immediately  seconded,  "That  the 
King's  most  excellent  Mi^Jesty,  and  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  and  Commons,  are  the  onlv  competent  powers  to 
make  laws  to  govern  Ireland.**  So  enthusiastic  was  the 
national  feeling  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  voted  the 
sum  of  $5002000.  Of  this,  however,  G.  ref^ised  to  accept 
more  than  #250,000.  On  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
at  the  opening  of  this  century,  G.  took  bis  seat  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  first  for  Malton,  and  afterwards 
for  Dublin ;  but  like  most  of  these  great  orators,  the 
change  fh>m  College  Green  to  St  Stephen's  seemed  fatal 
alike  to  his  eloquence,  bis  prestige,  and  his  power.  G. 
was  gentle  in  his  manners,  fervid  and  ornate  in  his  elo- 
quence, a  discriminating  statesman,  an  incorruptible 
patriot,  *o,d  a  most  estimable  man.    D.  1820. 

Grat'tan^  in  Michigam,  a  post-township  of  Kent  coun- 
ty. 

Grata'ttoaa,  a.  [Lat  gratuitut,  from  gratia,  fkvor.] 
That  which  is  done  out  of  favor  or  kin&ess,  without 
recompense  or  reward ;  fVee ;  Toluntary ;  not  demanded 
by  Justice;  granted  without  claim,  merit  or  require- 
ment; as,  a  gratuitous  service.  —  Asserted  or  taken 
without  proof;  uncalled  for  by  events  or  circumstances ; 
adopted  without  substantial  grounds  or  reason ;  as,  a 
gratuiUmi  assumption. 

Gratnltoasljr,  adv.  Freely;  voluntarily;  without 
claim  or  merit ;  without  an  equlTalent  or  compensation; 
without  proof. 

Gratii'ttoiiSB€iM»  fi.  Steto  or  quality  of  being  gra^ 
tuitous. 

Gratuity*  n.  [Fr.  gratuiU ;  L.  Lat  graiuitat,  fhmi 
Lat  aratu*.]  A  flree  gift ;  a  present :  a  donation ;  that 
which  is  given  without  a  compensation  or  equivalent ; 
something  given  in  return  for  a  favor ;  an  acknowledg- 
ment ;  as,  he  dismissed  him  with  a  small  gratuity. 

Grafulate,  V.  a.  [IM.  gratulor,  graiuiatui,  trom  gra^ 
tue]  To  express  Joy  or  pleasure,  as  to  a  person  on  ac- 
count of  his  success,  or  the  reception  of  some  good ;  to 
congratulate ;  to  felicitate ;  to  wlute  with  decuntlons 
of  delight 

"I  grmtmlmtt  at  least  my  native  eliaa.  '*~I>fyrfsii. 

Grat'nlate,  a.  Deserving  gratulation,  ioy,  or  pleasure. 

Gratnla'tlon,  n.  [ImL  graiulatio.]  A  manifestation 
of  Joy;  an  address  or  expression  of  felicitation  to  a 
person,  on  account  of  some  good  received  by  him ;  con- 
gratulation. 

**  Oar  ffsmlaHow  flew  la  streasu  oabovadod.**— Obrer* 

Grat'alatorjr, a.  [Sp.gratulatario.]  Congratulatory; 
expressing  felicitation, 
-n.  An  address  expresslTs  of  Joy  or  congratulation. 

Grata*  a  town  of  Austria,  In  Styria,  on  l>oth  sides  of 
the  Mur,  a  tributary  of  the  Drave.  80  m.  S.  W.  of  Tienna ; 
Lat.  4?o  4'  N.,  Lon.  160  28'  £.  Man^r.  Cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk  fabrics,  leather,  iron,  steel,  and  rosoglio.  The 
most  striking  edifices  in  the  city  are,  a  mausoleum 
erected  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  and  the  Johan- 
neum,  founded  by  the  Archduke  John  in  1812,  to  en- 
courage arts  and  manufSi.  in  StyrliL 

Grata*  in  Kentuekjf,  a  post-office  of  Owen  oo. 

Grata,  or  GxAn'Tow.^t,  in  Pemuj^vania,  a  pos^villag• 
of  Dauphin  co.,  abt.  48  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Grandena'.  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  proT.  of  West 
Prussia,  on  the  TUtula,  00  m.  S.K.  of  Dantxig.  Main{f. 
Tobacco,  carriages,  beer,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and 
it  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  other  pro- 
duce.   Ptp.  14,062. 

Granllte.n.   (Min.)    SameasTtcnoiTB,o.v. 

Granwaeke,  (grourwake,)  n.  (Geol.)  See  Gkatwaosx. 

Grave,  a  final  syllable  in  the  names  of  certain  places, 
fh>m  A.  S.  grUf,  grove.  It  also  denotes  a  ruler  (Ger. 
gn^f,  count,  Du.  graaf),  and  is  chiefly  used  in  compo- 
sition, as  landf^raee,  maiyraee,  burg^raee,  kc. 

Grave,  v.  a.  U^p-  oxavkd  ;  pp.  oratsn,  or  oratkd.] 
[A.  S.  grafan ;  Ger.  graben :  Dan.  grave ;  Swed.  grafwa  ; 
Fr.  graver;  Sp.  grabar;  Gr.  grapho,  grave:  allied  to 
Ar.  Lafar.\  To  carve  or  cut  letters  or  figures,  as  on 
stone  or  other  hard  substance,  with  a  chisel  or  edged 
tool:  to  engrave. 

'*  Cerates  wftii  bossy  aealptarss  fr—a."— JWHoa. 
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— Voeanre;  to  form  or  iliApe  by  oottfng  with  »  cUmL 

(Mug.)  To  render  KTATe,  M  A  tone  ornoto. 
—IQm.  grube,pL  gritba^  the  dregs  of  melted  tallow  or 
mtj    (NomL)    To  deense  or  bream  a  ebip'a  bottom, 
and  pay  it  over  with  hot  ^teh ;  for  which  porpoee  the 
dreg!  of  maHid  iiUow  or  fiU  were  formerly  need, 
t  ^9.  n.  To  car^e;  to  fnecribe  or  delineate  on  hard  rob* 
■tanoM ;  to  practiae  the  art  of  engraving. 
**  Tkee  thelt  Make  a  pUM  of  pen  gsM,  aad  frwM  epoe  li." 

JtaMl.  UTllL  M. 

Clr»ve9  «.  [A.  8.  ar^f;  D.  gr^f:  Oer.  grab  ;  Dan.  grtn  ; 
Icel.  giitf^  formed  from  A.  B.^ra/aii,  to  dig,  or  iu  equir- 
alente  iu  the  kindred  tongnee.  J  The  ditch,  pit,  or  ex- 
cavated place  in  which  a  dead  human  body  ia  deposited ; 
a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  corpse  of  a  human  being ; 
a  sepulchre ;  a  tomb ;  a  mausoleum ;  any  place  for  Uk- 
torment  of  the  dead. 
*«  WItkMM  a  r«M,  eakMird,  eaoHto'd.  M 

— ngnratiTely,  the  end  of  life ;  death ;  destruction. 
"  The  paUs  of  glwy  iMd  bet  te  the  frmw.**— Orev. 

^fi.  Obiatm.  The  sediment  or  waste  of  melted  tallow. 
(Low.)  The  violation  of  a  grave,  by  taking  up  the  dead 
body  or  stealing  the  coflln  or  grave<lothes.  Is  a  misde- 
meanor at  common  law,  and  has  been  made  the  snlisiect 
of  statutory  enactment  in  some  of  the  U.  States. 

QniTe,  a.  [Fr.,  Span.,  and  ItaL;  Lat  mvi«;  allied  to 
Sansk.  ^Mm,  heavy.  The  Lat  is  by  change  of  letters 
for^arvu.1  Important ;  momentods ;  thonghtftal ;  seri- 
ous; wei^ty;  —  used  in  reference  to  character,  influ- 
ence^ religions,  Ac.;  as,  a  ^roee  demeanor,  a  ^roee  sub- 
ject. 


•—Solemn ;  staid ;  formal ;  sober ;  plain ;  sedate ;  not  light, 
gay.  sluiwy,  or  tawdrv;  as,  apwee  ocrfor. 
(Jnic.)  Low  In  ^toh;  not  acute;  deep. 
OnneacemL  (Prot.)    BeeAoom. 

QrATe  Creek,  the  former  name  of  KotJira^TiLUL  in 
ir«<  FirfMo,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  ManhaU  CO.,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  about  12  m.  below  Wheeling.  The  dty  Is  pleasantly 
built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  about  1  m.  in  vrldth,  formed 
by  the  Junction  of  the  Big  and  Little  Grave  creeks,  and 
was  formerly  divided  Into  two  distinct  villages,  which 
wei«  called  EUiabethtown  and  Moondsvllle,  the  former 
of  vrtiich  WM  the  seat  of  justioe.  The  latter  received  Its 
name  fhmi  the  Mammoth  Mound  in  the  viduity,  which 
Is  one  of  the  largest  artificial  mounds  in  the  U.  8.,  and  the 
BsttlMnent  was  finally  incMporated  under  that  name. 

Grawe'-elotiies,  M.  jrf.  The  dothes  or  dress  In  which 
the  dead  are  interred. 

Orave'HUner,  n.  One  who  digs  graves  for  interring 
the  dead. 

OraTe'de*  n.  [From  Lat.  gravity  heavy.]  ( Jfod.)  A  sen 
of  cold,  and  oppression  in  the  head ;  catarrh ;  corysa. 

OrST'elU  *^  [*r.  aravelU  or  gravHe;  Lat.  graveta,  a 
siuiJl  stone,  graveUa^  sand;  probably  corrupted  from 
Lat.  ploreo,  gravel.]  The  luune  given  to  aggregations  of 
water>wom  and  rounded  fragments  of  rocks,  varying  in 
sise  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egs.  When  the  fhigments 
are  smalle^  the  deposit  is  aama;  when  larger,  it  Is  called 
Angles.  Small  stones  or  fhigments  of  stone,  or  very 
snuul  pebbles,  larger  than  particles  of  sand,  but  often 
mixed  with  them,  and  found  In  sabulous  soils. 
( Jfedl)    See  Ubwart  Oboaits,  (Duxasu  or.) 

— «.  a.  To  cover  or  pave  with  gravel ;  as,  to  grand  a  gar- 
den-walk. 

<^To  stick  in  the  sand ;— hence,  to  clog;  to  embarrass;  to 
cheek ;  to  stop;  to  confuse ;  to  pusxle. 
"Mat,  vbewaehetfe  a  little  grm»«ied, 
Teaa'd  ap  his  noae,  and  woald  hare  eavtH^"— Aier. 

—To  hurt  the  foot  of  a  horse,  by  gravd  lodged  under  the 
shoe. 

Qrave'leas,  a.    Wanting  a  grave ;  unburled. 
•«  My  brave  EfTptlaa*  aU. ...  lie  r«MlMe.''—Adte. 

QnbT'el  Hill,  In  New  Jerwtjf.    See  BLAiasroww. 

Orav'el  Hill,  in  Virgimia^  a  P.  a  of  Buckingham  co. 

Qrawelloce,  (^rae-lMn'.)  a  fortified  seaport  of  France, 
dep.  Nord,  at  the  month  of  the  Aa,  12  m.  8.  W.  of  Dun- 
kerqne.  ifmf.  Liquors,  with  a  considerable  tnde  In 
fish  and  timber.  Under  Louis  XIV.  It  was  fortified  by 
Vauban,  but  the  harbor  has  tiecome  useless  through 
neglect.    Ptip.  IfHifi 

Qrav'eHlBeas.  n.  SUte  or  condition  of  bdng  gravelly. 

Orav'elljr,  a.  JTull  of  gravel ;  abounding  with  gravd ; 
consisting  of  gravel ;  as,  a  gravd^  soil. 

Gra v'elly  TiaMdIny,  in  New  Jtrttg.    See  Poav  Be- 

PUBUO. 

Qraw'el-vlt,  n.    A  pit  from  whidi  gravel  Is  dug. 
Gravel  Bvo  Mills,  in  MatylanOf  a  postoOoe  of 

Baltimore  00. 
Oraw'el  Springr*  in  yirginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Frederick  co. 
GraT'el-walk.  (-mniicI:,)  n.    A  walk,  path,  or  aUey 

paved  or  oovm^  with  gravel. 
Omwe'iy^a.    Soberly;  seriously;  thoughtfully;  in  a 

grave,  sUid,  solemn  manner ;  without  levity  or  mirth. 
Gravemeo'te,  adr.  [It]  (Jfi».)    With  a  depressed 

U*fw;  Rulemnly. 
Grawe'neas.  n.    Quality  of  bdng  grave;  seriousness; 

staidness;  sobriety  of  behavior;  solemnity;  gravity  of 

mannerM  or  discourse. 
GraTe'oleoee,  «.     Bancidity;    a  strong,  offendve 

smell.    (E.) 
Grave'oleiit,  a.    Strong-ecented;   having  an  ol]Jec- 

tionable  smell. 
^rmw'er^  n.    One  who  carves  or  engraves ;  one  who  In- 
scribes lettem  or  dedgns  on  stone,  wood,  Ac ;  a  sculptor. 
—An  engraver*s  burin,  or  square  piece  of  steel  fixed  in  a 

handle,  and  bevelled  diagonally  at  the  end.— An  InstrU' 

ment  used  for  turning  Iron,  after  it  has  been  roughed 

out  bv  the  "*  heel-tool.^ 
flraw^ry,  n.  Process  or  operation  of  czaving  or  carving. 


GrttTes,  In  JTfwmn.  a  post-oflloe  of  Cloud  co. 

Grawc^  In  Kemimekf,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennca- 
see ;  area,  about  660 sa.m.  A»c<ers.  Mayfleld*s  creek  and 
other  small  streams.  BmHace^  generally  levd ;  •oU,  gen- 
erally productive.    Cap.  Mayfleld.    Pm.  28,634. 

Qraveeend',  a  biwn  and  seaport  of  Kent,  England,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  33  m.  WJ^.W.  of  Canter- 
bury and  24  m.  JL&JL  of  London.  Mmmnf.  Bope-making 
and  ship-building. 

Grareeend',  in  SmoYork,  formerly  a  pod-township  of 
Kings  CO.,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  dnce  Jan. 
I,  l«»7,  a  part  of  Greater  New  York. 

Gr»¥ee'  Perry.  In  Kentmekp  a  villaga  of  BusseU  co. 

Gr»¥ea'  Hohm'uUb,  In  Georgia,  a  conical  peak  of 
Lincoln  co. 

Grave'-et^me,  n.  A  stone  laid  over  a  grave,  or  erected 
near  It,  as  a  monimient. 

GraTea'wllle,  in  New  FeHk,  a  post-vUlago  of  Herki- 
mer CO.,  abt  8  m.  WJI.W.  of  Albany. 

GrawesTille.  in  fFisconsin,  a  posVviUage  of  Oslumet 
oc  abt.  76  mTN.  by  W.  of  Milwaukee. 

GraTe'-jrard,  n.  An  indoeure  for  the  interment  of 
the  dead;  a  church-vard ;  a  cemetery. 

Grav'le,  a.  Belon^ng  to,  or  Inducing,  gravitation ;  as, 
gravic  attraction.    (%.) 

Graw'ld,  a.  [Lat.  ^ravidiM,  from  gravis,  heavy.]  Preg- 
nant; bdng  with  child;  encdnte. 

Grav'lamUle,  n.  [LAtyravu,  heavy,  and  ^ra<ltts,step.1 
(ZbO.)  The  name  i^ipUed  by  Btainviile  to  lieavy-paced 
mammalia,  as  the  elephant,  Ac 

GraTlm'eter,  n.  [Lat.  gravis^  heavy,  and  Or.  Mdron, 
amMBure.]  (Pnp».)  Aninstrumentfor  asoMtdning  the 
spedflc  gravity  of  both  liquid  and  solid  bodies. 

Gravlna,  [gra-ve^na,)  a  manufiusturlng  town  In  the 
S.  of  Italy,  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  in  the  prov. 
of  Bari,  37  m.  S.W.  of  Bad  dty. 

Grawlna,  (gra-ve^na,)  In  Alatka^  a  harlior  on  the  S. 
coast.  Lat  0^  44"  N.,  Lon.  IVPiffW. 

Grav'lnff ,  n.  Act  of  cutting  letters  or  figures  on  hard 
substances. — That  which  is  graved ;  carved  work. — Im- 
preadon;  Imprint;  sendble  eflfect,  as  upon  the  mind  or 
fedings. 

(Naut.)    The  act  of  breaming  a  ship's  bottom,  and 
payins  it  over  with  pitoh. 

Grav'lnfHloek,  n.  A  dry  dock  in  which  ships  are 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  baring  thdr  bottoms  surveyed, 
breamed,  payed,  and  caulked.    See  Does. 

Grav'ltate,  v.  n.  [L.  Lat.  graviio^  gravitatum; 
graviter\lMUprarita$—gruviMfh9tkrj.\  To  be  attracted, 
as  when  one  body  tend*  toward  anotner,  according  to 
the  law  of  graviutlon ;  to  tend  toward  the  centre. 

Grawtta'UoD,  ft.  [Fr.]  (PhpticM.)  A  term  often  used 
synonyuioueiy  with  gravity^  to  denote  that  mutual  ten- 
dency which  all  bodies  In  nature  have  to  approach  each 
other,  with  forces  which  are  directly  as  thdr  masses,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  distances. 
Thnt  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  has  a  dis- 
position to  press  towards,  and,  if  not  opposed,  to  approach 
to  every  other.  Is  a  fiu^t  of  which  we  derive  the  knowledge 
partly  from  our  constant  experience  of  what  takes  place 
at  the  earth's  surfiice,  and  partly  by  reasoning  from  the 
observed  motions  of  the  celestid  bodies.  This  mutual 
tendency  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  each  other  is 
called  the  attracMon  qf  gravitaUoH.  In  reference  to  any 
particular  body,  or  mass  of  matter,  the  aggregate  at- 
traction of  dl  Ito  particles  Is  ustially  odied  dmply  ite 
oravitg.  Universal  experience  demonstrates  tlua  all 
heavy  bodies,  when  unsupported,  fkll  toward  the  sur- 
Ikre  of  the  earth.  The  direction  of  thdr  motion  may  be 
ascertdned  by  a  plumb^ine ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  d  ways 
perpendicular  to  the  level  surface  of  the  earth — that  is, 
tothesurfoceofBtafrnantwater.  But  the  earth  Is  very 
neariy  sphericd,  and  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surfiice 
of  a  sphere  must  pass  tlirongh  ite  centre ;  hence  the  di- 
rection of  a  body  moring  In  consequence  of  the  fOTce  of 
terrestrial  gravity  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
And  this  is  the  direction  In  which  It  must  move  if  the 
fosce  of  gravity  is  the  resultant  of  the  attraction  of  all 
the  particles  of  tocrestrid  matter  on  the  flUling  body ; 
for  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Newton  that  a  sphwe 
attracte  an  exterior  body  In  the  same  manner  as  If  dl 
Ito  matter  were  oondenned  into  a  dngle  pdnt  at  Ite  cen- 
tre. As  bodies  when  left  without  support  fdl  from  dl 
heighte  to  which  they  may  be  carried,  it  may  be  Inferred 
that  gravity  acte  un  them  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
descent,  and  is  therefore  a  uniformly  accelerating  force. 
This  might  also  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  which  is  easily 
rendered  tenable,  that  bodies  which  fid!  from  a  greater 
height  arrive  at  the  earth  with  a  greater  velodty.  But 
Galileo  was  the  first  who  proved,  by  experiments,  that 
the  acceleration  of  failing  l>odies  Is  uniform,  and  that 
the  spares  through  which  they  descend  are  consequently 
as  the  squares  of  the  time  of  deecent.  The  best  method 
of  showing,  experimentdly,  that  gravity  Is  a  uniformly 
accelerating  force  is  by  means  of  AUwoadt  mocAt'ite, 
the  description  and  fignre  of  which  are  given  under  the 
word  ATTWOon.  Terrestrial  gravity  acta  equdly  on  dl 
bodies,  that  is  to  say,  Impresses  on  dl  of  th«n  an  equal 
quanti  ty  of  motion,  whatever  thdr  nature  may  be.  This 
property  of  grarity  was  also  demoitstrated  by  Odlleo. 
In  dUTerent  hollow  spheres,  of  equd  weight  and  diam- 
eter, he  enclosed  equd  wdghto  of  different  substances: 
the  spheres  w^re  suspended  by  strings  of  equd  length, 
and  made  to  vibrate  in  very  small  arcs,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  time  of  osdllation  was  the  same  In  dl  of 
them.  Common  experience  would  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  this  result.  Light  bodies,  as  feathers,  paper,  Ac, 
fdl  slowly  and  Irregularly;  and  some  substances,  as 
smoke,  vapors,  Ac,  even  ascend.  But  this,  as  Ib  well 
known,  arises  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  exhausted  recdver  of  an  air-pimip  a  piece  of  gold 


and  a  feather  feU  with  the  same  apcwl,  aad  stoike  Iks 
bottom  iat  the  same  time.  —  Having  aacertaiasd  tke  law 
according  to  which  grarity  acta  on  bodies  at  the  s 
of  the  earth,  the  next  question  is  to  dsCermine  its  s 
lute  intendty,or  the  velodty  which  it  c 


a  body  felling  fredy  in  a  given  time.  On 
rapidity  of  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  this  canaoc  ba 
done  by  direct  experimoit;  nor  could  AttwooiTs  ma- 
chine  be  emptoyed  for  the  porpoae  witt  — i^^if  eejw 
tdut^  The  only  mode  by  which  an  accaiato  resalt 
can  be  obtained  Is  by  measuring  the  leagtfi  of  a  pcndv- 
lum  which  makes  a  given  number  of  osrillatioas  in  a 
given  time,  from  e^»erimenta  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  it  wpears  that  the  extreme  amount  of  the  wia- 
tlon  of  the  graritating  force  between  the  aquator  and 
the  poles  is  one  part  in  IM  of  the  whole  quantity ;  thai 
is  to  say,any  body  which  at  the  equator  weighs  194  llo^ 
IftransportMltothepdewouldwdghlKlfaa.  TbedU^ 
ferenoe  of  gravitation,  therefore,  at  the  equator  a»d  tke 
poles,  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  j^  Now  it  liaa 
been  demonstrated  by  Newton  that  the  ratto  of  tba  c«»- 
triftigd  force  at  the  equator  to  graritatioa  there  ia  ^^ 
This  is  considsrably  smaller  than  the  fraction  y^ .  i,^ 
the  difference,  which  Is  ^^  arises  from  the  oblate  t^ 
nre  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  whIdi  a  body  plwcd 
at  the  pde  Is  at  a  less  distance  from  the  centre  than  osie 
at  the  equator,  and  Is  therefore  attracted  more  tkaa  it 
would  be  at  the  equator,  even  if  the  earth  dood  atfll, 
and  there  be  consequently  no  centrifrigd  force.  Frtm 
this  it  msy  be  rsadily  understood  that  the  variatioD  of 
the  intendty  of  gravity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Ik^vn 
ot  the  earth,  may  be  deduced  from  the  number  of  oocll- 
lations  of  the  pendulums  of  the  same  contraction  voald 

Crform  in  24  hours  In  places  dtnated  under  difler«Dt 
itudes;  or  It  might  also  be  determined  from  a  c«»- 
parison  of  the  different  lengths  whidi  mud  be  giveo  to 
a  pendulum  in  order  that  It  may  perform  In  every  placa 
the  same  number  of  osdllatlons  in  a  given  time. — Vmi- 
mr$alGravUatUm,  Although  Kepler  madesomeshrvwd 
guesses  at  the  motions  of  the  pUneta  and  the  eaaaes  of 
tides  and  other  similar  phenomena,  it  Is  to  fir  Isaac 
Newton  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prindfrfes  and  ap- 
plications of  wuvertal  gravitatiom,  and  thnmgh  tt»  by 
means  of  pure  geometry,  we  are  able  to  possfss  the  oo«^ 
rsct  Inlbrmatton  that  we  have  with  regard  to  the  bov*- 
menta  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon,  and  other  heaTenly 
bodies.  The  fird  rule  is  one  whidi  is  very  comprebcs- 
dve,  and  wtdch  gives  a  good  Idea  of  the  whole  Nwia  of 
the  sdence ;  it  is,  that  tiie  attraction  of  one  body  opoo 
another  body  does  not  depend  upon  the  mass  of  the  body 
which  Is  attracted,  but  Is  the  same  whatever  be  the  hums 
of  the  body  so  attracted,  provided  that  the  distance*  be 
the  same.  For  instance,  the  planet  Jupiter  attracte  the 
Sim,  and  also attracta  the  earth;  but  dthough  the  son's 
masB  hi  300,000  times  that  of  the  earth,  yet  tbeattiactioik 
of  Jupiter  on  the  earth  is  exactly  equd  to  his  attnctiov 
of  the  son,  beoaute  the  earth  ami  ttm  are  eqwalig  distent 
from  Jupiter.  One  of  the  simpled  illustrations  of  this 
force  is  that  of  throwing  a  stone  in  a  straight  or  bori- 
lontd  plane,  when  the  stone's  course  will  be  evdved  in 
a  curve,  and  the  stone  at  length  will  drop  to  the  groaad. 
The  fiighta  of  shot  and  shdl  are  llkewiee  illnstradva 
ofthe  same  rule.    (See  Gmnrxmr.)    Newton,  before  ap- 

K lying  bis  theory  of  universd  graritation,  sought  for  a. 
iw  bv  which  he  could  regulate  the  diminishing  intesi- 
dtv  of  the  same,  and,  after  severd  expwimento  and  cal- 
culations, he  Idd  down  the  rule  that  the  force  of  gravity 
diminishes  exactly  as  the  square  of  the  distance  in> 
cresses,  or,  in  other  wcwds,  that  the  attractive  force  of 
the  earth  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  mod  be  as  mncb 
less  than  it  is  at  the  surfece  of  the  earth,  as  the  sqoarw 
ofthe  radius  of  the  earth  is  less  than  the  square  of  the 
moon's  distance  fh>m  the  earth.    Newton  also  found, 
that  dnce  the  true  diameter  of  the  moon  te  to  the  tnie 
dfemeter  of  the  earth  as  100  is  to  366,  the  mass  of  matter 
In  the  moon  Is  to  the  mass  of  matter  In  the  earth  in  tbe 
proportton  of  1  to  80,788 ;  and  also  tluit  the  acceleratif» 
gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  1^  to  the  acoderativa 
grarity  on  the  surfece  of  the  earth,  as  1  is  to  3,  or  is  Jimt 
U  of  that  of  the  earth.    He  dso  proved  that  bodica  mov- 
ing under  an  attractive  force  which  diminishes  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  dlstanos,  mud  dcaerlb* 
conic  sections,  having  a  focus  at  the  centre  of  force ;  and 
also  that  they  must  conform  to  the  lawsof  motioD  which. 
Kepler  disoovered  to  belong  to  the  planetsry  orba.    New<- 
ton  likewise  was  snccessfttin  determining  that  DMMt  of 
the  ineqndities  of  the  moon  and  the  planeta  are  coasa- 
quences  of  the  mutud  gravitation  of  the  different  bodisn 
which  compose  the  various  systems  upon  each  other; 
and  In  addition,  tluit  the  same  Inoomprefaensible  power 
not  only  regulates  the  motions  of  the  different  plaaeCa 
and  satellites,  but  also  causes  tbe  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, produces  the  tidsl  action,  and  determines  the 
figure  of  the  earth.   Oraritation,  as  applied  to  the  cdea- 
tid  bodies,  when  we  consider  Ita  effects,  enables  w  to 
form  many  ooncludons  as  to  ita  nature,  mode  of  action, 
and  infiuence.    We  see  that  grarity  is  a  force  which  ia 
transmitted  from  body  to  body  imtantanenmslg.  and  not 
successively ;  for  were  we  able  to  measure  ita  trar  ~ ' 
don,  that  Is,  If  we  condder  It  In  the  light  of  bdng 
mitted  succesdvdy,  we  would  find  that  the  secnlar 
variation  of  the  mean  lunar  motion  would  be  sensibly 
affected.    If  we  condder  the  quedion  whether  grari^ 
Is  afliBCted  by  the  dendty  of  the  bodies  through  which 
it  has  to  pass  In  order  to  attract  other  bodies,  we  would 
be  forced  to  agree  with  Lapbu^e,  that  it  Is  of  so  subtile 
and  dl-pow«^l  a  matter,  or  fbrce,  that  not  even  tb* 
denssst  bodies  In  the  universe  can  dfer  any  obstsde  to^ 
ita  free  passage,  or  retard  ita  dfecta  on  the  body  to  be 
acted  upon.    In  oonclnding  thia^hledg^itmay^e  ssid 
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ttmt  If  the  earth's  flattening  at  each  of  Its  poles  were 
Kreater  or  less  than  l-300th  of  its  diameter,  then  the  ef- 
fect of  this  alteration  on  the  moon  would,  in  changing 
the  position  of  its  fundamental  plane,  thus  produce  an 
ineqaality  Id  the  longitude  greater  or  lew  than  8'',  by 
which  the  moon  is  sometimes  before  or  behind  her  mean 
place.  And,  consequently,  the  deduction  can  be  drawn, 
that  hj  obserrins  the  moon,  the  oblateness  of  the  earth 
can  be  diaooTered.  As  this  theory  has  been  found  to  be 
tm«teand  Just  in  its  foundation,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Ktrikiug  testimonies  of  the  correctness  of  Newton's  laws 
of  universal  gravitation. 
Orf%v'lt»tlve,  a.  Tending  to  graTiUte  or  be  attracted 

toward  a  centre. 
€i> ■"•% v'itjr,  n.     TFr.  graviU;    Lat    aravUcu— gravis, 
h*-avy,   weishtT.j     Seriousness;  sobriety  of  manners; 
9taiiine«s  of  disposition ;   solemnity  of  deportment  or 
character. 

**  Great  Oace  thcrs,  for  grmvUf  reaoirnsd."  —  Drjfdtm. 
—'Weight;   relatiTe  importance;  force  of  circumstance; 
enormity ;  as,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

iMus.)  Lowness  of  note ;  depth  of  sound;— correlatlTe 
to  acuUrtess. 

Gravity,  ( Centre  of.)  ( Physics.)   The  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  body  is  a  point  such  that  the  force  of  gravity  act- 
ing: upon  the  part  of  the  body  on  one  side  of  this  point 
always  balances  the  force  of  gravitv  acting  upon  the 
part  on  the  opposite  side,  no  matter  how  the  body  may 
be  placed.    The  centre  of  gravity  is  not  always  in  the 
body  itself;  thus,  if  a  straight  strip  of  metal  or  wood  be 
fiaateued  to  the  sides  of  a  ring  so  as  to  pass  through  its 
centre,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ring  will  rest  in  any 
po«itaon  when  the  centre  is  supported,  and  that  it  will 
not  thus  remain  at  rest  on  any  other  point    Thf«  centit* 
of  enrarity,  then,  of  a  ring  which  is  exactly  alike  thmngh 
out  its  whole  extent  is  at  the  centre  of  the  ring.    If  one 
fMkrt  of  the  ring  is  heavier 
than    the  other,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  be  found  to 
be  between  the  centre  and 
the  heavier  part.  When  two 
balls  of  the  same  weight  are 
connected  by  a  straight  rud 
(Fig,    1191),  the    centre  of 
gravity  will  be  found  to  be 
at  the  centre  of  the  rod.     If 
one  biill    b«  twice  as  heavy 
as  th«  other,  the  centre  of 
Kravity  will  be  in  the  rod  at  a  point  twice  as  near  the 
heavier  bail  as  the  lighter  ball.    If  *he  heavier  ball  bo 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  lighter  ball,  the  centre  of 
grarity  will  be  thrice  as  near  this  ball  as  the  other.    If 
the  balls  are  connected  by  a  curved  rod,  the  centre  of 
fcravrity  will  no  lonxer  be  in  the  rod,  but  in  a  straight 
line  which  Joins  the  balls.    Its  distance  from  the  b^ls 
will  be  as  explained  above. —  When  a  body  is  at  rest,  it 
i«  aaid  ^>  be  in  equilibrium.    When  it  is  at  rest  in  such 
a  position  that  on  being  slightlv  disturbed  it  again  re- 
turns to  this  position,  it  is  said  to  be  in  stable  eqnlli- 
brinm.     When  it  is  at  rest  in  such  a  position  that  on 
being  slightly  disturbed  it  seeks  a  new  position  of  rest, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  unstable  equilibriam.    When  a  body 
remaios  at  rest  equally  well  in  any  position,  it  is  said  to 
be  in  iudifferent  equilibrium.  —  In  every  case  it  will  be 
found  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  seeks  the 
lovrest  iKMition  that  it  can  take.   HeiKe,  when  a  body  is 
so  aitu.ited  that  iu  centre  of 
gravity  is  raised  by  tipping  it 
in  any  direction,  it  is  in  stable 
equilibrium;    when   any   dis- 
turbance of  the  body  tends  to 
lower  its  centre  of  gravity,  it 
is    in    unstable    equilibriam ; 
when,  on  being  disturbed,  its 
centre  of  gravity  neither  rises 
nor   falls,  it  is  in  indifferent 
equilibriam.    The  broader  the 
base  of  a  body  is,  compared 
with  its  height,  the  more  sta- 
ble is  its  eqailibrium.  If,  how- 
ever, the  body  Is  not  upright, 
it  may  be  in   unstable  equili- 
brium, even  when  the  base  is 
broad.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
body  may  be  in  stable  equili- 
briam even  when  the  base  is 
rerr  narrow.    Thus  the  image 
in  Fig.  1192  hi  balanced  on  its 
toe  by  means  of  the  two  heavy 
balls  beneath,  because   these 
balls    bring    the    centre    of 
graTity  below  the    point  of 
support.  —  When  a  body  is  sus- 
pended by  a  string,  and  allowed  to  find  its  position  of 
rertt,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  line  of  continuation 
of  the  string.    In  every  kind  of  machinery  this  impor- 
tant law.  by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  always  tenos  to 
assume  the  lowest  place,  is  kept  constantly  in  view  in 
arranging  the  weight  of  ditrerent  parts  of  a  machine  or 
engine. 

Gravity,  (&wci^.)  See  Spbcittc  Oravitt. 
^Ona'TV',  n.  [Qer.  grUbf,  crimpy  remains  of  melted  fat, 
kc. ;  Low  Sax.  grtr* ;  Swed.  grefwar.']  The  fiit  and 
Juicy  matter  that  drips  from  flesh  in  roasting,  or  when 
baked  or  boiled,  serving  as  a  sauce  or  dressing  for  the 
meat  when  served  at  table ;  as,  gravy  soup. 
dray*  OreT,  n.  [A.  S.  grmg;  Oer.  orau ;  Dan.  graa ; 
D.  grauw ;  Swed.  gra ;  Or.  geraios,  old, — girSn,  an  old 
man.]  Having  the  color  of  the  hair  of  an  aged  person ; 
hoary ;  hence,  white  vrith  a  mixture  of  black,  or  a  dark 
mixed  color;   ash-oolore*! ;  resemMlng  the  comMned 


Fig.  1192. 


color  of  pepper  and  salt ;  as,  a  ^ray-beaded  man,  gray 
eyes,  a  gray  mare,  Ac. 

"  Uj  hair  U  grog,  but  not  with  jeart."  —  Bj/ron. 

— Mature ;  old ;  venerable ;  as,  gray  in  experience. 
"  Age . . .  cpann  ^r«y  Mamtbon.'*  —  Bjfron. 

— n.  A  gray  tint  or  color ;  a  mixed  hue  of  white  and 
black;  the  color  which  is  nearest  in  relation  to  black. — 
In  its  common  acceptation,  it  denotes  a  class  of  cool 
cinerous colors,  faint  in  hue;  whence  we  have  6<ue^^ray«, 
olive-grays,  green-gray*,  purple-grays,  and  grays  of  all 
hues  in  which  blue  predominates :  but  no  yellow  or  red 
grays,  the  predominance  of  such  hues  carrying  the  com- 
pounds into  the  classes  of  brown  and  maroon. 

— An  animal  of  a  gray  color,  as  a  horse,  a  badger,  kc. 
"  O'er  BIcnhdin'i  field  bs  r*A9  that  day 
▲  l>lood>borM,  —  a  proud,  uicbiDg  pray."— /.ioyd. 

Oray,  Asa,  an  American  botanist,  was  born  in  Oneida  co., 
N.  T.,  in  18 10.  and  graduated  at  Fairfield  Ck>llege  in  1831. 
After  a  short  time  spent  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  he 
devoted  himself,  under  Prof.  Torrey,  of  N.  York,  to  the 
study  of  botany.  In  1834  he  received  the  appointment  of 
boUnist  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  £xp<H]ition;  but  the 
delay  of  that  enterprise  led  him,  in  1837,  to  resign  his 
post.  In  1842,  Dr.  G.  became  Professor  of  Nat.  History 
at  Gambridge.  Mass.  In  addition  to  his  lectures  at  New 
York,  Prof.  G.  published  in  1836  hUEUmenU  of  Botany, 
enlarged  into  the  IPttanioal  Ttxt-book ;  and  in  1838 
coramenceil,  with  Dr.  Torrey,  The  Flora  of  North 
America.  In  1848  he  published  the  Manual  of  Botany 
for  Uie  SorUtem  United  States,  and  the  first  vol.  of  the 
Genera  Bortali- Americana  Hlustrata,  and  afterward* 
his  Btttanv  qft/ie  L'nitrU  States  Bid  Ac  Exploring  Expt- 
tUtinn  under  ChpLnn  Wilkes.  In  l^i  4  he  was  chneen  one 
of  the  retceiitsof  the  Sinithsoniiiii  Inxticute,  and  in  1878 
the  Aciuleiiiie  de4  Sciences  of  Paris  elected  him  a  coi^ 
re»p<iiidiii)(  member.     D.  1888. 

Omjr,  Qz-  Rui  Robert,  an  English  naturalist,  senior 
assistant  iu  the  zoiilogicsl  department  of  the  British 
Museum,  b.  1808,  is  the  author  of  n  large  and  important 
illustrated  work,  the  &enerao/i?ird«.  published  in  1849, 
and  which  has  been  styled  by  Sir  William  Jardine  "  a 
ready  index  to  the  whole  subject  of  ornithology.^'  Mr. 
G.  has  been  also  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ing scientific  Journals  of  the  day.  D.  1872. 

Gray,  John  Edwajuk  r.  &.  •.,  brother  of  the  above,  b. 
1800,  was  the  head  of  the  zoological  department  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  mem)>er  of  the  chief  scientific 
societies  of  Euni|>e.  He  wan  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
naturalists  of  tlie  age,  and  uas  the  author  of  many 
valuable  workp  on  r^Milo^y  n"d  l>'^»-"iv.     nie<|  In  IKI^.* 

Gray,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  poet,  b.  in  London 
In  1716;  educated  at  Eton. and  Peter  House.  Cauibri«lge, 
and  entered  at  the  Inner  Tumple,  with  n  view  of  study- 
ing for  the  biir.  Becoming  intimate,  however,  with 
Horace  Walpole,  he  was  induced  to  ncconipany  him  in 
his  tour  of  Europe;  but  they  parted  at  Reggiii.  and  O. 
returned  to  England  iu  1741.  Here  he  occupied  liiniself 
several  years  in  literary  schemes,  which  he  udniirNlily 
commenced,  but  wanted  energy  to  mature.  So  slow 
was  he  to  publish,  that  it  was  not  until  1747  that  his 
Ode  nn  a  Dittant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  made  its  Ap- 
pearance; and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  print- 
ing of  a  surreptitious  copy,  that,  in  1751,  he  published 
his  Elegy  written  in  a  Cbuntry  Church-yard.  He  de- 
clined the  ofllre  of  laureate  on  Gibber's  death,  in  1767  ; 
and  ths  same  yeiir  publisheti  his  odes  On  the  Progress 


Gray  Mawk,  in  /Ten/tidly,  a  post-ofllce  of  Jackson  c«. 
Graylionnd,  n.    Same  as  Grxthoond,  q.  v. 
Gray'isll,  a.  Somewhat  gray ;  partially  or  m< 
grsy. 


moderatelj 

Graylaff,  Greylay,  n.    (ZWtt.)    The  wild  goose, 

Anserfrrus.    See  Aiisiauicjt. 
GrajrlioiT*  M.    IZoGl.)    A  fresh-water  flsh,  of  the  iSO. 


Anterfrrus.    See  Aiisiauicjt. 

^  'linv,  

monidm  family.  In  many  respecU  very  similar  in  its 
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ofPbesy,  nnd  TV  Bard.  In  1768.  the  duke  of  Grafton 
presented  him  with  the  profesnorship  of  modem  history 
at  Cambridge.  But  though  G.  published  little  besides 
his  poems,  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements  in 
natural  history,  the  study  of  ancient  architecture,  kc, 
his  correspondence  places  him  among  our  best  episto- 
lary writers ;  and  some  of  his  posthumous  pieces  afford 
K roof  of  his  profound  and  varied  erudition.  As  a  poet, 
e  is  energetic  and  harmonious ;  and  his  lyrics,  though 
few,  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed.    D.  1771. 

Gray,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute-SaOne,  27  m.  firom 
DUon.    Pop.  (18i»o)  t<,ijt». 

Gray,  in  itfatne,  a  post-town  of  Cumberland  oo.    Fo^ 
(18U7)  about  1,580. 

Gray,  iu  Iftanesoto,  a  township  of  Pipestone. 

Gray,  in  A>«r  lV>rl:,  a  post-offlce  of  Herkimer  co. 

Gray  An'timony,  a.    (Min.)    Sulpliuret  of  anti- 
mony.   See  Stibnitk. 

Gray  Cop'per,  n.  (Jfia.)  Same  as  Tctrahkdritk  {q. «.). 

Gray '-beard,  a.    A  hoary  old  man ;— generally  ussd 
in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

"  Grajf-btard  tbj  lore  doth  tnex«."'r-Shmks, 

Gray'-lly,  n.    {Zoiil.)    The  Trumpet-fly. 


habits  to  the  trout,  delighting  in  clear  rapid  streams, 
and  swimming  with  rapidity.  It  inhabits  the  northern 
rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  been  found  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  cold  clear  waters  of  Great  Bear  and  Winter 
lakes. 

G  ray '-mill,  n.    (Bol.)    See  Lithospibiium. 

G  ray'neM,  n.    Quality  of  being  gray  or  grayish. 

Gray*,  in  ^Irioasas,  a  post-ofllce  of  Woodrufl'  oo. 

Gray^tt,  in  WasMngUm,  a  former  county,  now  forming 
part  of  Chehalis  co. 

Grays'bnrfi',  in  Tenneuee,  a  post-oflSce  of  Greene  co. 

Gray**  Harbor,  in  Wa«hingioH,  an  arm  of  the  Paciflo 
Ocean,  extending  into  Chehalis  county.  It  receives 
the  Chehalis  river. 

Gray**  lAke,  in  lUimois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co. 

Gray**  I^and'lniTt  In  Pemtsyhamiay  a  post«fl)ce  of 
Greene  county. 

Gray 'son,  in  Arhanaas,  a  post-office  ot  Crittenden  co. 

Gray'aon,  in  OaVemia,  s  post-town  of  Stanislaus  co., 
about  37  m.  S.  of  Stockton. 

Gray 'son,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  central  county ;  art«L, 
about  62U  sq.  m.  River:  Rough,  Bear,  Clifty,  and 
Oaney  creeks.  Burfaee,  level;  WO,  fertile.  JIftn.  Coal 
and  limestone.    Gap.  LItchfleld.    /\>p.  (1890)  18,688. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Garter  co.,  on  Little  Saudy  river, 
about  IIU  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Frankfort.    Pop.  (1897)  610. 

Gray'son,  in  Texas,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Indian 
Territonr  •  ores,  abont  960  sq.  m.  River:  East  and  Elm 
forks  of  Trinity  river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil^  very 
ferUIe.     Ootp.  Sherman.    Pop.  (1890)  53,211. 

Gray'aon,  in  Vkraimia,  a  S.  S.  W.  co.,  boniering  on  N. 
Carolina;  ores,  about  486  sq.  m.  Rivere,  Kanawha 
river,  and  other  smaller  streams.  SMr/ace,  diversifled. 
Iron  Motintain  extending  along  Its  N.  W.  border,  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  along  its  S.  E.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Inde- 
pendence,   fifp.  (1890)  14,.')94. 

Gray'son  Conrt-Hoiise,  in  Firytaia.    See  Indr- 

PR>-DEKCK. 

Gray 'son  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.O.  of  Grayson  co. 

Gray**  Yalley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Tioga  co. 

Gray*'vllle,  in  lUinoU.    See  Grayville. 

Gray*'vllle,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 

GrayH'vllle,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Todd  co.,  about 
194  m.  8.  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Gray*'vllle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 

Gray*'vllle,  in  PeHnayleauia,  a  poet-village  of  Hun- 
terdon CO.,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Gray'-troat,  a.  {Jchih.)  A  large  kind  of  trout,  ths 
6almo  erion  of  Linn^ous;  called  also  Bull-trout 

Gray'Tllle,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  White  co.,  on  the 
C  C,  C.  A  St  L.  R.  R. ;  40  m.  S.  W.  of  Vincennes. 
Has  some  manut    Fop.  ( 1897 )  about  2,600. 

Grasalema.  (pro-CAa-toy'ma.)  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  64  m.  E.N.E.  of  ths 
latter  city.  The  trade  of  G.  is  mostly  in  bacon.  Fop, 
7.-200.  *^ 

Grace,  r.  n.  [Fr.  raser,  from  Lat  rado,  rasus,  to  scraps 
or  rub  oflf.  See  Grate.]  To  rub  or  touch  lightly  in 
passing;  to  bmsh  lightly,  as  the  surface  of  a  thing;  to 
lacerate  slightly  in  rubbing;  as,  he  was  grased  by  a 
bullet 

Grase,  v.  a,  [A.S.  grasian,  Ger.  grasen,  Du.  graten, 
to  grase ;  formed  upon  the  respective  nouns  signifying 
Grass,  y.r.]  To  feed  or  supply  with  grass,  as  cattle;  to 
furnish  pasture  for. 

"A  Held  or  tvo  to  grmse  bis  eovi."— A«0. 

—To  feed  upon;  to  eat  from  growing  herbage. 

"Tbeir  itsed*  tr—  frost  tbs  flowary  (roaad."— I>rydm. 

—To  tend  grazing  cattle. 

O  bsppy  maa,  yreslnt  bla  oatUs  la  tboM  pkaaaot  BshU." 

3.  DemUL 

—V.  n.  To  eat  grass ;  to  feed  on  growing  grass ;  as,  ^ros- 
ing  cattle. 

—To  snpply  grass ;  as,  artuing  lands. 

Gras'er,  n.    That  which  grazes  or  feeds  on  grass,  kc 
Tb«  oaekUag  fooos,  olooe  grassr."  —  FkOip: 

Graaler,  (gri'sher,)  n.    One  who  admits  cattle  to  pas- 
ture; one  who  rears  or  feeds  cattle  for  market ;  one  who 
deals  in  fat  cattle  wholesale. 
8bs  baa  a  pot  of  BMNiey,  bar  fktbar  belaf  a  rleb  yrmsler."  (MUaa. 

Gras'lniT*  *•<  A  lea;  a  pasture ;  a  patch  of  meadow.^- 
The  act  of  feeding  on  growing  grass :  the  raising  or  feed- 
ing of  cattle.  —A  rub  or  light  touch  in  passing;  as,  the 
grating  of  carriage-wheels. 

GraalOMK  (grat^s«^'so,\  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  An  indication 
to  the  performer  that  the  music  to  which  this  word  is 
affixed  Is  to  be  executed  elegantly  and  gracefully. 

Grcaae,  (gris,)  n.  [Fr.  graisse  ;  It  grasso,  from  Lat. 
croMtw.  fiit  frross ;  akin  to  Gael,  ereis,  fiit.]  Animal  fat 
in  a  soft  or  fluid  state;  oily,  or  unctuous  matter  of  any 
kind,  as  tallow,  lard,  Ac:  —  conflned  to  the  fatty  pro- 
ducts of  land  animals  only ;  as,  candle^^rease,  bear's- 
grease,  engine-^reose,  Ac. 

'  A  girdle,  foal  with  yreess,  Mada  bis  obsesas  attirs."  —  Drgden. 
(Firriery.)  An  inflammatory  swelling  in  a  horse^s 
heels,  which  suspends  the  usual  greasy  secretion  of  the 
part  and  produces  dryness  followed  by  cracks  and  ulcer- 
ous issues ;  It  is  generally  brought  on  by  overexertion, 
or  by  standing  too  long  in  the  stable. 
•T.  a.  To  smear,  daub,  or  anoint  with  grssss,  ftt,  or  other 
slushy  matter ;  as,  to  ^rrcoss  machinery,  to  grease  one's 
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hair.  ~  To  bribe ;  to  corrupt  with  money  or  pretenti ;  m, 
they  ffrtated  hit  palm  with  gold. 

'•  EnT7  noi  tb«  atof* 
Of  Um  gruutd  adTooftU  that  filnda  tb*  poor."  —  Dnfdtm. 

— ^To  coien ;  to  cheat ;  to  swiadle ;  to  diddle ;  to  OTerreach. 

Orense'-coelK,  n.  {Mach,)  A  short  pipe  fixed  in  the 
cylinder  cover  of  a  steam-engine,  with  two  stop-cocks 
inserted  at  a  short  distance  apart,  and  a  fUnnel  at  the 
top  for  holding  tallow.  When  the  upper  cock  is  opened, 
the  tallow  (alls  into  the  intowediate  space;  the  cock  is 
then  cloeed,  and  the  lower  one  opened  for  the  melted 
grtMise  to  enter  the  cylinder,  and  lubricate  the  piston 
without  allowing  the  steam  to  eecape. 

€3re«s'er,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  applied  to  Mexicans 
in  tlie  W.  States  of  the  Union. 

OreiM'ily,  adv.  With  grease ;  in  a  greasy  manner.  — 
Grossly ;  in  a  corrupt  or  indelicate  manner. 

Oreaa^inefls,  n.  State  of  being  greasy  or  latty;  nnc- 
tnousneas;  oiliness. 

Ore«'soii«  in  Fmnnlvania^  a  P.  O.  of  Cumberland  co. 

Oreaa'y ,  a.  Smeared  or  defiled  with  grease ;  as,  a  greasy 
apron. 

—Oily ;  unctuous ;  fitt :  consisting  of;  or  containing,  grease ; 
as, a  jpnetuy  mess.  —  Fat  of  body;  bulky;  — used  in  a 
contemptuous  sense  ;  as,  a  **gr^ujf  knight." —  Shaks. 

{Fitrritry.)  Aflected  with  the  disease  called  greate, 
•8  a  horse. 

GreA'*jr«  in  Wmoin^  a  former  P.  0.  of  Macoupin  co. 

Ovem'my  Bidif®,  in  Ohio,  a  post-offlceuf  Lawrence  co. 

Ore«i,  igr^i^)  a-  (com.  oesater;  sup.  orkatkst.)  [A.S., 
Low  Oer.,  and  D.  groot ;  Fris.  grot ;  Ger.  gross :  0.  Ger. 
gr6s;  probably  allied  to  Lat.orandtr,  grown  big,  large, 
or  great,]  Large  in  bulk  or  dimensions ;  big ;  being  of 
extended  length  or  breadth :  Tast;  enormous;  immense; 
huge ;  as,  a  ^reat  distance,  a  great  castle,  a  gnat  desert, 
a  great  river,  a  great  length,  breadth,  siie,  Ac.  —  Large 
in  number;  expressing  a  large,  extensive,  or  unusual 
degree  of  anything ;  numerous;  as,  sl  great  multitude. — 
Long  continued;  considerable  in  time  Jength,or  duration. 
"  TkoQ  hMt  apokoo  of  thr  Mrvsnt's  hooas  for  a  frwtf  vhilo  to 
eoao."  — t5am.Til.19. 

^Important ;  weighty ;  momentous ;  as,  a  great  under- 
taking, a  great  principle,  ike 
"  TiMj  BOTor  fidl  vho  dio  In  a  fr 

^•CtM;  principal ;  of  vast  power  or  excellence ;  supreme ; 
illustrious ;  preeminent ;  distinguished ;  as,  a  great  man, 
the  Great  Seal,  ike 

"  The  heart  raa  o'er 
With  sllnit  vorship  of  the  ^tmI  ofold."  —  Jyroa. 

—Admirable;  superior;  eminent;  distinguished  br  any 
quality  or  qualities,  or  acquirements ;  as,  a  great  IdesL,  a 
great  poem,  a  great  action. 

**  Or«mt  thoofbta,  grtmi  fSBcUofa  eeme  to  them, 
Like  iDitloou.  uaawarM."  —  JT     '    

^Noble;  dignified;  grand:  mi^estic;  august;  strong; 
mighty;  as,  ti great  hwo^  sl great  genius,  sc. 
"  The  world  knovi  nothing  of  lu  fraoUrt  moa."  —  H.  Tmfttr. 

—Distant  by  one  more  generation ; — in  the  ascending  or 
descending  line ;  as,  a  ^rreeU-grandfather. 

By  the  great,  in  the  abstract,  gross,  or  whole. — **  Car- 
penters build  a  house  by  the  grtaV*  —  Moxmu 

Oreat  drde^saiUng.  (NauL)  The  steering  of  a  ship 
in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  q>here,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  nearest  course  between  two  phu^ 

Ortat  StaL,  the  chief  or  principal  seal  of  state;  in  Bug- 
land,  the  seal  of  state  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Tht  great,  the  wealthy;  the  powerful;  the  distin- 
guished;—  opposed  to  the  lowly. 

Great  Aoirli  wlefe  CTreefe,  in  Pkunsylvama,  enters 
the  Juniata  River  in  Huntingdon  co. 

Great  Bar'rtnir^ii.  in  Jfinaiclbasstfi,  a  post-town 
of  Berkshire  co.,  on  the  Housatonic  river  and  the  N.  T., 
K.  H.  A  H.  R.  R.,  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Has 
extensive  manufacturies  of  pi^wr,  cottons  and  woollens. 
Pop.  (1896J  4,794. 

Greai  Ba'nin,  or  Fbkmont  Basix,  in  Vlah  and  Amnio, 
an  extemdve  tract  of  laud  lying  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Wahsatch  Mountains,  having  an  area  of 
about  175,000  sq.  m.  As  yet  its  exploration  has  not  been 
very  tliorougli.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains and  high  hills,  and  oonsiats  for  the  most  part  of  a 
dry  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots. 
It  has  some  rivers,  and  a  number  of  lakes,  or  cudb, 
which  have  no  outlets,  and  of  all  of  which  the  waters  are 
salt,  except  Utah  Lake.    See  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Great  Bear  Ijake.    See  Bear  Lake,  Great. 

Great  Bend«  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  aliout  160  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Great  Bend,  in  Penng^lvania,  a  post-borough  and 
township  of  Susquehanna  co.,on  the  Susquehanna  river, 
and  the  D,  L.  St  W.  and  Erie  R.  R».,  47  ni.  N.  of  Scranton. 
It  has  extensive  tanneries,  Mwmills,  and  other  manu- 
factoiiet*,  and  is  surrounded  hy  a  piiwiteruus  farming, 
grazing,  HUtl  dairying  repion.     Pop.  (1*'97)  about  1,2.'>(». 

Great  Bridin*,  in  Virtjinia,  a  |M«it-villiige  of  Norfolk 
CO..  aW>nt  dl)  m.  S.E.  of  Kit  hniond. 

Great  Briraln,  in  a  geographical  sense,  the  largest 
and  most  important  island  of  Europe,  is  generally 
termed  the  Bntish  Empire,  or  UniUd  Kingdom  of  Oreat  j 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Britain  (Britannia)  was  the  an-* 
cient  name  of  the  island,  by  which  it  was  known  to  the ' 
Romans.  The  same  race  that  constituted  the  original 
population  of  Britain  occupied  also  Armorica  in  France, 
and  to  this  day  speak  essentially  the  same  language. 
The  distinction  is  for  the  most  part  made  by  the  names 
of  Bretagne,  or  **  Little  Britain,"  but  Great  Britain  ii 
spoken  of  when  the  affairs  of  the  most  important  island 
of  the  world  come  into  question.  The  term  Oreat  Brit- 
ain was  but  little  used  by  the  islanders,  until  the 


•ton  of  Jamet  TL  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  Knglaiid 
united  the  entire  island  under  one  sovereignty.  In  the 
reign  of  Anne,  on  May  1, 1707,  Great  Britain  became  the 
legal  name  of  the  kingdom.  It  comprised  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  (not  to  mention  Wales,  the  smalleet  of 
the  dependencies).  The  official  style  of  the  empire  la  the 
United  Kingdom  qf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bat  in 
current  language  the  term  comprises  the  entire  king- 
dom, English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  and  includes  the  entire 
imperial  power.  Under  the  head  British  Empire  we 
have  given  the  table  and  population  of  all  the  posses 
sions  under  British  rule.  The  details  of  the  physical 
geography  are  given  under  England^  Ireland,  SooUand^ 
and  Wales,  and  more  minutely  under  the  names  of  the 
several  counties,  lakes,  rivers,  islands,  Ac.  Under  this  head 
are  noticed :  1.  The  geogn4>hy  of  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  2.  The  United  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
— its  general  institutions, statistics,  Ac.;  3.  An  historical 
sketeh  of  England ;  observing  that  the  geography  and 
history  of  Ireland  down  to  the  present  day  will  be  found 
under  ite  own  name.— The  island  of  Oreat  Britain  lies 
between  Lat.  40<'  57'  30^  and  580  40^  'iA"  N.,  and  between 
Lou.  104^  E.  and  0°  IS'  W.,  and  is  the  largest  island  in 
Europe.  It  is  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
St  George's  Channel.  The  most  northerly  point  is  Dun- 
net  Uead,  in  Caithness;  the  most  southerly,  Lixard 
Point,  in  Cornwall ;  the  most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness, 
in  Norfolk;  and  the  most  westerly,  Ardnamurchan 
Point,  in  Argyleshire.  Ite  greatest  length  is  about  608 
m.,  and  ite  greatest  breadth  (from  Land's  End  to  the  E. 
coast  of  Kent)  about  320  m. ;  while  its  surface  contains 
about  80,600  sq.  m.  —  Geology.  The  geology  of  O.  B.  la 
of  peculiar  important^  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust 
having  been  first  systematically  studied  and  expounded 
here.  British  geologiste  have  given  to  the  world  the 
names  whereby  the  Tarions  strata  are  known,  and  Brit- 
ish rocks  form  the  typical  series  of  the  earth's  strata. 
The  whole  recognised  series  of  stratified  depodte  occur 
in  Britain,  one  or  two  only  being  more  fully  developed 
elsewhere ;  and  it  is  only  in  these  singular  cases  that 
the  foreign  equivaleute  are  taken  as  the  types.  British 
geology  is  no  less  important  from  the  inttuence  it  has 
had  in  the  development  of  the  couutry,ite  mineral  wealth, 
especially  the  coal  and  the  iron,  being  the  real  muscle 
and  sinew  of  Britain's  trrmonditus  muiniercial  power. — 
Min.  The  valuee  of  the  piindpal  niinei-Hls  priMiuced  in 
the  year  1896  were  as  follows :  coal,  £4C,2.V),UIM) ;  iron 
ore,  £2,866,709;  i\u,  £:no/K3(>;  «>pper,  £24,762;  lead, 
£308,734;  gypsum,  £71. k;J6  ;  granite,  £.'>47,9W ;  chalk, 
£153,864;  cUy,  £1,831I,GU7.— Aa/.  Hid.  The  natural  his- 
tory of  Oreat  Britain  corresponds  generally  with  that  of 
continental  Europe.  Very  few  soecies,  either  of  plants 
or  animals,  are  peculiar  XoG.B.  The  flora  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  in  the  S.  of  EugUind  there  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  closer  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
N.W.  of  France ;  and  some  plante  found  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  and  on  the  French  coast  appear  nowhere  in 
Britain  but  in  the  S.W.  of  England.  The  mountains  of 
Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland  have  a  vegetation  re- 
sembling that  of  Scandinavia  more  than  that  of  the 
mountains  of  Central  or  Southern  Europe.  —  Ethnology. 
The  present  population  of  the  island  of  G.  B.  is  the  re- 
sult of  successive  waves  of  immigration  and  conquest. 
When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain  (64  b.  c.)  theinhabit- 
anta  were  Celtic ;  and  they  continued  to  be  essentially 
so  until  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  when —  the  Romans 
having  previously  retired —  the  level  parte  of  the  coun- 
try were  gradually  overrun  and  subdued  by  German 
tribes  from  the  opposite  coaste.  Then  followed  inva- 
sions of  Danes  and  other  Scandinavian  nations,  and 
lastly  the  Norman  Conquest.  As  the  Normans,  how- 
ever, were  originally  from  Scandinavia,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  adding  any  new  ethnological  element;  so 
that  the  inhabitante  of  England  (excepting  Wales)  and 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  may  l>e  considered  as  sprung 
from  an  anialgamatiou  of  the  original  Celtic  with  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  blood,  the  latter  having  predom- 
inated BO  as  to  determine  the  language,  institutions,  and 
character  of  the  resulting  race.  Wales,  and  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  are  still  inhabited  by  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  tribes.  (See  Sgotlaxd,  Picts  akd 
Scots,  Iucland,  Ckltjk,  Anglo-Saxons,  Wales.)— .^yn'c 
The  soil  of  G.  B.  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
production  of  two  of  the  primary  necessaries  of  society — 
breadstnflb  (chiefly  wheat,  barley,  and  oate) ;  and  grass, 
roots,  Ac.,  as  food  for  domestic  animals.  For  this  pur- 
pose, both  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  admirably  suited. 
McCulloch  estimates  the  number  of  acren  in  England 
under  grain  crops  at  t%  millions  (wheat  3  millions,  bar- 
ley 1,  oats  and  rye  2,  beans  and  peas  3^);  and  the  total 
?roduce  at  27^  million  quarters  —  value  $185,000,000. 
he  produce  of  potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  and  clover  is  es- 
timated at  $130,000,000.  The  annual  value  of  the  pas- 
tures and  meadow-lands  is  immense.  The  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  began  in  1856  to  collect 
careful  statistics  of  that  part  of  the  island;  but  owing  to 
a  misunderstanding  with  the  Treasury,  the  undertaking 
was  not  continued  beyond  1857.  In  that  year  there  were 
3,556,572  acres  under  rotation,  the  chief  crops  being  grass 
and  hay,  1,459,805  acres,  oats.  93>^,613  acres,  yielding 
32,750,763  bushels;  wheat,  223,152,  yielding  6,154,986 
bushels;  bariey,  198,387,  yielding  6,564,420  bushels; 
turnips,  476,691  acres,  yielding  6,690,109  tons;  potatoes, 
139.819  acres,  yielding  4.30,468  tons.  The  total  nnmber 
of  live-stock  in  Scotland  in  1857  amounted  to  6,989,368  ; 
vis.,  1^5,409  horses,  974,437  cattle,  5.683,168  sheep,  and 
146,354  swine  (see  also  Ireland).  The  amount  of  corn 
and  cattle  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  is 


not  nearly  eonal  to  the  consumption  of  the  popsUatfaa 
The  arerage  importation,  of  grain  eapedaUy,  ■moOTteil 
to  10,100,000  quarters  during  the  last  15  yean.  Tbe 
fkrming  cafrftal  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  estimated  in  a  widely  diflierent  manner  by  ^mxiam 
authorities.  On  the  whole,  O.  B.  la  Tery  badEward  as 
compared  with  America  in  the  matter  of  statistSca,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  accurate  information  oa  any 
product  that  hi  not  a  direct  object  of  exportatioa.— 
Mamif.,  <fe.  The  manufisctnres  of  En^and  are  commea- 
snrate  with  her  greatness  in  other  req;>ecta.  ThaiMet  im- 
portant is  that  of  cotton,which  employs  mcn^  haikA  thaa 
any  other  in  the  kingdom,  and  furnishes  about  two4lfth» 
of  the  exports.  The  principal  seats  of  thia  manufiacture 
are  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkftfaire.  TW 
chief  woollen  and  worsted  manufkctoriea  are  in  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Gloucestershire.  The  great  omtre-' 
of  the  hardware  manufacture  are  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field, the  former  having  work-shops  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 
and  brass  wares,  and  the  latter  being  tanaed  chiefly  for 
cutiery,  agricultural  implements,  grates,  flu  aiaia.  Ac 
The  weaving  of  linen  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  at 
Leeds,  and  in  the  cos.  of  Lancaster,  Dorset,  Dmham,  and 
Salop.  The  glove-trade  of  the  midland  and  W.  00a.  is 
important,  the  principal  establishmenta  being  at  Wood- 
stock, Worcester,  Lndlow,  4c  The  other  mann&ctarcs 
comprise  paper,  hats,  glass,  pottery,  soap,  hM>e,  4c  Oiip- 
bnildlng  la  also  a  prominent  branch  of  indoatey.  (See 
TaxLANn  and  SoorrLAjrn.) — The  imports  for  the  year 
1895  amounted  to  t2,Q63,438,15a  to  which  the  U.  S. 
contributed  $403,036,960.  The  exportationa  were  valued 
at  $3,514,137,836,  of  which  the  U.  &  received  $Sa,<»97,4& 
'-Skmpimg.  To  carry  on  this  vast  trade  G.  B.  p  sblihili 
12,943  registered  sailing  vessels,  with  an  a^ngregate  ton- 
nage of  2,987461 ;  and  8,263  steamers,  with  an  aegregatc 
tonnage  of  5,960,020 ;  making  a  total  of  21,206  reasOi, 
of  8,956,181  tons  burden.  The  total  flipping  at  tb« 
British  empire  comprised  36^81  vessels,  of  10,572,2;2 
tons.— Pto.  The  population  of  G.  B.  and  her  ootoaiea, 
census  of  1891,  was:  United  Kingdom,  area,  120,973  »q. 
m.,  pop.  37,888,439 :  colonies  in  Europe,  124  aq.  ns.,  pop. 
191^1 ;  in  Asia,  1,864,838  sq.  m.,  pop.  291,346^1 ;  in 
Australasia,  3,259,210  sq.  m.,  pop.  4,^8,368 ;  in  Africa, 
286,560  sq.  m.,  pop.  4,035,860  (in  addition  to  extensive 
protectorates):  in  America,  44282,936  aq.  m^  pap, 
6,737,654;  making  a  total  of  9,813,639  sq.  m.,  pop. 
344,438,393.— i^eveaas  and  Erpenditure.  For  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1895,  the  revenue  amounted  to 
$473,428,810,  and  the  expenditures  to  $4e9,&92,10&.— 
National  DebL  On  tiie  same  date  the  national  debt  (€ 
O.  B.  amounted  to  $3^,994,705,  it  having  decrvMed 
about  $700,000,000  in  20  years.- ilnny.  The  mainten- 
ance of  a  standing  army  in  the  time  of  peace,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  t4 
RighU  of  IG90.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  tha 
number  of  troops  which  the  security  of  the  kingdom 
and  its  possessions  render  it  necessary  to  maintain,  aa 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  different  branches  of  the  verrke 
in  detail,  have  been  sanctioned  by  an  annual  rote  of 
the  House  of  Ctomions.  According  to  the  army  esti- 
mates  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  aeasion 
of  1895,  the  total  regular  force  of  G.  B.,  on  the  peskce- 
footing,  during  the  years  1896-97  was  to  oooaiat  of 
155,403  men.  But  the  standi  ng  army  does  not  oonstitate 
the  whole  army;  the  army  estimates  contain  votca  at 
money  for  four  dasM*  of  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forcea, 
namely,  the  mUitia,  the  yeomanrp,  the  rohurfsers,  and  the 
enrolM  pennoners,  forming  a  grand  total  of  the  Imperial 
force  of  669,553  men.  Of  these  77,465  conatitnte 
the  British  Indian  army. — Nary.  The  strength  of  the 
navy  in  1897  was:  armored  ships,  86;  unarmored,  l:f6; 
gunboats,  85 ;  torpedo  boats,  250 ;  with  training,  receJT. 
ing,  store  ships,  transports,  Ac.  These  are  armed  with 
a  total  of  6,426  guns,  of  which  10  are  of  80  tons  and  om 
in  weight  and  n*rarly  loO  of  from  40  to  80  tons.  Of  the 
grtMtt  baUle  ships  of  the  British  navy,  9  (bnilt  or  build- 
ing) are  of  14,900  tons  displacement,  and  abi>ot  l:2,i1iio 
horse-power.  The  navy,  as  thus  augmented,  will  require 
in  all  a  total  of  93,700  ofBcers  and  men.— (r«emrme»iL 
The  government  of  G.  B.  is  of  the  kind  known  «•  a 
a** Constitutional  Monarchy,'*  in  which  the  sovareiga 
aocepte  of  the  dignity  under  an  express  agreement  to 
abide  by  certain  prescribed  conditions.  The  sovareij^ty 
is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Brunswi<^,  now  on  the 
throne,  and  in  the  person  of  either  a  male  or  a  female. 
The  sovereign  (through  ministers)  is  the  directing  power 
in  the  executive  of  government ;  while  the  le^atative 
fhnction  is  exercised  by  pAKUAMUtr,  q.v.—Retigiom.  G. 
B.i»n  Protestant  state,  but  all  religion*— not  oflenaive 
to  public  or  private  morals — may  be  professed,  and 
their  different  forms  of  worship  practised,  without  in- 
terference from  any  quarter  wtuOever.  The  church 
**  established  "  by  special  acta  of  the  legislature  in  Bng- 
land,  is  Episcopal  in  ite  form  of  government,  and  called 
the  *' United  Church  of  Englaiid.''  In  Scotland,  the 
established  church  was  Presbyterian  (See  lBXLA3n>  and 
ScoTLATtn.)  No  information  regarding  the  number  <.4 
persons  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  tlioee 
adhering  to  otliM-  religions  creeds  in  England,  is  given 
in  the  official  censuses,  and  we  are  obliged  to  deduce 
the  relative  importance  of  the  other  denominatioof 
from  the  number  of  their  places  of  worslUp.  Froaa 
these  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  difference  in  nnm- 
ber, between  thoee  adhering  to  the  established  church 
and  those  belonging  to  the  *'  Dissenters,"  as  they  are 
termed  in  England,  cannot  be  rery  material  The  di»- 
establishment  of  the  Irish  (}hurch  (tenths  Episcopal 
Church  of  England)  was  carried  under  Gladstone's  ad- 
ministration in  1869,  but  went  into  effect  Jan.  1.  1871. 
Of  late  years,  the  question  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
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The  Archbishop  of  Cknterbtur  is  the  head  of  the  charch . 
this  Me  WHS  established  in  697;  the  iocome  is  975,000. 
~Hm1  Nothiug  antheiftic  is  known  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land before  GR«ar,  who  twice  invaded  the  island,  then 
called  Britannia,  in  55  and  64  B.C.  Claudius  resumed  the 
id«A  of  sabjnmting  Britsin  A.D.  43,  and  fW>m  that  time 
uittil  85.  the  Roman  arnii««,  making  Airther  progress  at 
different  times,  penetrat<>d  as  far  as  *he  Grampian  Hills, 
but  the  N.  portion  of  the  island  was  never  subdued  by 
the  invaders.     In  411,  Honorius  abandoned  Britain, 
wh<we  inhabitants,  finding  it  impossible  to  defend  them- 
•eWes  against  the  Picts,  called  to  their  aid  the  Saxons, 
who  (449)  nwi^ed  tliem  so  efl^tnally  that  they  took 
poeseosion  of  the  country  and  founded  the  four  king- 
doms nf  EsHex,  Wessex,  Suiwex,  and  Kent    The  Angles, 
who  followed  them,  nstablislied  three  other  kingdoms, 
Tiz^  ^!Jiet  AnKlia,  Deira,  and  Mercia  (540-5g4).     All 
thene  kinir*loms  ended  bv  being  reduced  to  one,  under 
Egbert,  the  Saxon  king  of  Wessex  (827).   After  835  the 
Danes  ravaged  England  ftt>m  time  to  time,  bat  in  871 
Alfred  the  Great  forced  them  to  de«iRt  and  ftt>m  thence 
till  near  the  end  of  his  reign  (UOO)  the  Danes  lea  the  island 
In  peace.   RetnrninK  in  UHl.  the  Danes  succeeded,  in  1018, 
in  putting  their  king,  Sweyn,  on  the  throne,  which  was 
not  recovered  by  the  Saxoii  dynasty  till  1041.    In  1060, 
William.  Duke  of  Normandy,  conauered  the  kingdom 
and  foanded  a  new  dynasty,  which,  in  1154,  was  replaced 
by  the  Plantagenets  (of  Norman  race  on  the  female  side), 
and  of  whom  Henry  11.  was  the  first  king  in  England. 
This  family  reigned  till  1486.  The  greatest  event* during 
this  Upse  of  tiiue  were,  the  union  of  five  large  provinces 
of  Prance  with  EngUnd  by  the  accession  of  Henry  II.; 
the  struggle  of  this  prince   with  ThomM  A  Becket 
(1162  to  1 170) ;  —  the  conquest  of  Ireland(1171 ) ;  the  wars 
of  Richnrd  the  **  Lion-Hearted  **  against  France  (1194  to 
IIM);  theliiasof  Normandy  by  John  (Lacklitnd)  in  1204: 
the  inittitution  of  Magna  Charts,  the  basis  of  the  English 
constitation  (1216),  —  the  insurrection  of  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leiceeter,  Hgainst  Henry  III.  (1258  to  1265),  — the 
temporary  dominion  over  Scotland,  daring  the  anarchy 
in  that  oonntry  (1286  to  1314), —  the  hundre«i-years  war 
asainst  France  (13S7-1463).  —  and  the  civil  war  between 
the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  called  the  war  of  the 
Two  Rnms,  which  ended  vrith  the  downfall  of  the  then 
royal  family  (1480-1486).    Then  followed  the  Tudor  dv- 
nasty,  under  which  the  royal  power  reacheil  its  zenith, 
and  daring  which  time  the  Protestant  religion  was  sub- 
stituted for  Catholicism, — a  change  successively  accom- 
plished under  Henry  YTIU  Edward  TI.,  and  Queen 
Hisabeth  (1533  to  1603).    This  queen  was  succeeded  by 
James  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  who  first 
united  nnder  his  sway  Scotland.  England,  and  Ireland, 
ander  the  name  of  Great  Britain.    His  son  Charles  I., 
too  fiivorable  to  Catholicity  and  to  absolute  power, 
perished  on  the  scaffold  (1649),  a  republic  was  proclaimed, 
and  Cromwell  (^.r.),  under  the  titleof  Protoctur  remninea 
master  of  the  realm  until  1668.  In  1660,  the  Stuarts  were 
re-established,  but  the  errors  of  James  II.  brought  about 
a  new  revolution  in  1688,  which  finally  overthrew  the 
Stoart  dynasty  and  gave  to  tlie  Enicllsh,  as  sovereign, 
William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Bilary, 
daughter  of  James  XL    Under  Queen  Anne,  who 
ceeded  him,  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
consummated,  and  her  reign  was  further  illustrated  hf 
tbeTfctorfMofMkrilxiroagil.   Aftsrthe  death  of  Queen 
Anne  (1714),  the  house  of  Hanover  came  to  the  throne 
as  the  nearest  heirs  of  the  royal  line,  and  this  family 
still  holdM  the  throne  of  Enghtnd.    Under  this  dynasty 
took  pUw^  llie  8«'ven  Years'  War  (1756  to  1763) ;  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  (1763) ;  the  Kmh  of  the  Anglt»- American 
c«>lunieM.    now   the    U.    S.   (1776-1783):    tlie  conquest 
of   InUU   (1757    to   1816);    the  struggle  against    the 
French  revolution  and  against  the  Empire  (179:)  to  1815); 
the  Irish  Union  (18(10};  tlie  repeal  of  all  |)ena1  laws 
against  Cathulit-s  and  Non-conformists  (182U  to  1829) ; 
the  repeal   of  the  Com   Laws  (1846) ;    tlie  (Crimean 
war  against  Russia,  in  concert  with  France  (1864-1856); 
the   Sepoy    mutiny,   and    its   prompt    repression,   in 
Rindostan,   (1857-1858),  and  the  several  expeditions 
agalMt  China  (1842  to  1800) ;  the  Reform  Bill  (1868), 
and  the  Fenian  agitation  (fur  %vhich  see   Imeland); 
thr  Ashantee  (1864)  and  Abywinian  (1868)  wars;  the 
Irish  land  act  ( 1870) ;  the  settlement  with  tlie  U.  S.  of  the 
Alabama  Chdms  (1873) ;  tlie  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Cliurch ;  the  annexation  of  the  Feejee  Islands 
(1874) ;  the  assumption  by  the  queen  of  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India  (1876) ;  the  Berlin  treaty  {q.  r.),  the 
acqnidtion  of  Cyiirus;    the  Fisheries  settlement  with 
the  U.  S.  (1878),  the  Afghan  and  Kaffir  wars  (1878-79), 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  (1885),  and  the  Nile 
expedition  (1897).    From  1879  to  the  present  time  Irish 
agitation  has  l>een  for  Great  Britain  a  source  of  serious 
dlsqniet  (see  iREiJ^Nn).    In  1882  Mr.  Gladstone  adopted 
a  pi»licr  of  conciliation,  but  the  murder  of  Lord  Fred- 
erick Cavendish  and  of  Mr.  Burke  caused  its  abandon- 
ment and   the  immediate  posting  of  a  coercion  law 
which  virtually  pisi-ed  Ireland  under  martial  law.    In 
lHh2  th«  Egyptian  army,  under  the  leadership  of  Arabi 
Bey,  liaving  revolted    from  the    Khedive's  authority, 
Great  Britain  sent  a  large  naval  expedition  to  Eg>'pt, 
bonibard«<d   Alexandria,  and    defeated    the    rebellious 
forces.    Since  that  date  the  Egyptian  government  has 
b*«n  under  British  suxerainty,  and  in  1896  a  British 


regaining  tlie  provinces  of  Egypt  held  by  the  Mahdist 
forces.  Within  the  past  decade  O.  B.  has  largely  ex- 
tended its  territory  in  Africa,  bringing  great  areas  in 
the  south  and  east  of  the  continent  under  its  protection. 
During  the  same  inter-ral  several  sufcjecta  of  dispute 
h«Te  ariM>n  with  the  U.  8.,  which  have  all  been  peace- 
fully settled.    An  imposing  festival  took  place  in  Lou- 


don in  June,  1897,  on  the  occasion  of  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  Queen  Victoria's  accession,  the  fact  that  she  had 
reigned  longer  than  any  pre<*eding  monarch  giving  the 
g^reatest  interest  and  importance  to  the  ceremonies,  in 
which  representatives  from  all  sections  of  tlie  empire 
took  part.  During  the  period  of  Queen  Victoiia's  reign 
the  progress  of  G.  B.  politically,  industrially  and  com- 
mercially has  been  very  considerable,  while  its  rela- 
tions to  the  other  Slates  of  Europe  have  in  many 
respects  changed  and  its  comparative  importance  has 
to  some  degree  declined.  Politically,  the  principles  of 
democracy  have  greatly  progressed,  the  franchise  hav- 
ing been  extended  until  it  has  Itecome  well-nigh  uni- 
versal, while  several  acts  for  parliamentary  reform 
have  been  passsed.  One  important  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  Loi-al  Ciovernnient  Act  of  1888,  which 
gave  to  elected  bodies  the  local  administration  pre- 
viously held  by  the  **  gentry."  In  Ireland,  reform  has 
taken  the  shaiie  of  Land  Acts  in  fkvor  of  tenants  and 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land  tilletl 
by  them ;  but  the  desire  for  home  rule  seems  uiwbateO 
by  these  and  other  concessions.  Industrially,  there  ha» 
been  considerable  advance  in  the  condition  and  rate  of 
wages  of  the  working  people,  while  the  principle  of 
socuUism,  not  heard  of  naif  a  century  ago,  has  grown 
nntil  to-day  it  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
industrial  population  and   has   influenced   important 


and  through  Giles  cos.,  pierces  another  ridge  of  the  Alle- 

Shany  Mountains,  and  enters  W.  Virginiii  between 
[ercer  and  Monroe  cos. ;  theiicv  general]  v  N.W.  through 
a  third  ridge  of  the  Alleglianies,  it  continues  by  Green- 
brier and  Ualeigh  cos»  and  through  Fnyette,  Kanawha, 
Putnam,  and  Mason  cos.,  till  it  empties  into  the  Ohio 
River  at  Point  Pleasant  Above  the  Gauley  River  it 
bears  the  name  of  New  Kitxr.  Length,  abt.  400  m. 
Greatly,   adv.    In  a  great  degree;  much.— Nobly » 

illustriously ;  magnanimously. 
Great  MilU,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Mary's  co. 
Great  STeek,  in  AVto  york\  a  post-village  of  Queen's  co. 
Great'neMi,  n.  largeness  of  bulk,  dimensions,  number, 
or  quantity ;  magnitude ;  large  amount ;  extent ;  high 
degree ;  as,  the  greaUuu  of  reward,  the  grtaUntu  of  an 
enter]»rise.  Ac. 
— High  milk,  place,  station,  or  position ;  elevation ;  dis- 
tinction ;  dignity ;  eminence ;  command ;  power ;  gran- 
deur; pomp;  magnificence. 

"  Sons  srs  bom  grsst,  soms  seblere  gnatnsm,  and  MiaM  have   ' 
grtmttu**  tbruat  upoo  tbcai.".— 5S«k«. 
— Swelling  pride ;  affected  state. 

"  It  U  not  of  pride  or  gnmtmu*  tbat  he  oomsth  oot  aboard  yoar 
ships."— /loooa. 
— Elevation  of  mind ;  nobleness  of  disposition ;   magna- 
nimity. 
"  Ths  etsmal  solMtaaess  of  his  ^tmIhsm."— Jtsov.  mnd  FU 
legislation    In  its  favor.    Commercially,  the  changes —Strength,  extent,  or  power  of  intellectual  faculties;  as. 


since  the  queen's  accession  have  been  radical.    In  1846 
the  corn-laws  were  abolishe«1  and  other  restrictions  on 


tiade  and  commerce  removed,  O.  B.  adopting  that  prin-  Great  Oak«  in  ibiM,  a  post-township  of  Palo  Alto 
ciple  of  free  trade  of  which  to-day  she  is  the  one  great 


advocate  among  nations,  and  to  which  many  ascrib« 
her  commercial  supremacy.  At  present,  how  aver,  thir 
supremacy  Is  threatened  by  other  nations,  iwtably  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  which  have  come  into  the 
field  as  powerful  rivals,  and  each  of  which  has  gaine< 
a  matket  for  its  manufactures,  to  some  degree,  within 
G.  B.  itself.  The  political  supremacy  of  G.  B.  has 
similaiiy  declined  through  the  gn>wth  in  strength  and 
activity  of  Germany,  Russia  and  France,  her  only 
snperiority  to-day  Iteing  the  strength  of  her  fleet,  which 
still  in  a  measure  assures  her  the  empire  of  the  sea. 

SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND. 

DAina  AMD  SAZ03I8. 
A.  D. 

976.  Edward  IL,  (the  Mar 

tyr.) 
079.  Ethelred  IL 

1013.  Sweyn. 

1014.  Canute  (the  Great). 
1014.  Ethelred  II.  (again). 

1016.  Edmnnd  II. (Ironside) 

1017.  Canute  (again). 
1036.  Harold  I. 
1040.  Uardicanute. 
1043.  Edward  (tiieConfessor) 
1066.  Harold  II. 


A.  n. 

827.  Egbert. 
837.  Ethelwolf. 
857.  Ethel  bald  U. 
860.  Ethelbeit. 
866.  Ethelred  I. 
871.  Alfred  the  Great. 
001.  Edward  I.,  (the 

Elder.) 
925.  Athelstan. 
040.  Edmund  L 
046.  Edred. 
056.  Edwy. 
967.  Edgar. 


HOBMAm. 

1066.  Dec  26.  William  L      1100.  Aug.  6.  Henry  L 
1U87.  bep.  26.  William  II.    1136.  Dec.  26.  Stephen. 

PLAMTAOKIfXTS. 

1164.  D*k:.  10.  Henry  IL  1272.  Nov.  20.   Edward  I. 

11S9.  Sep.  3.  Richard  L  1307.  July  8.  Edward  H. 

1199.  M<iy  27.  John.  1327.  Jan.  26.   Edward  III. 

1216.  Oct.  28.  Henry  nL  1377.  Jane  22.   Richard  XL 

UOU8K  or  LAKCASTCa. 

1399.  Sep  rjO.    Henry  IV.    1422,  Sep.  1.  Henry  VI. 
1413.  March  21.  Henry  V. 

BOOSE  or  TORK. 

1461.  March  4.  Edward  IV.  1483.  June  26.   Richard  HI 
1483.  April  9.  Edward  V. 

nousi  or  tudok. 
1486.  Aug.  22.  Henry  VII.  1653.  July  6.  Mary. 
1509.  April  22.  Henry  VIII.  1668.  Nov.  17.  Elizabeth. 
1647.  Jan.  28.  Edward  VI. 

H0U8I  or  STUART. 

1003.  March  24.  James  I.     1625.  March  26.    Charles  I. 

IKTXRRIONIW. — The  Commonwealth. 

H0C8I  or  8TUART.  ( rettortd.) 

1660.  May  29.  Charles  II.    1689.  Feb.  13.    William  III 

1686.  Feb.  6.    James  IL  and  Mary. 

1702,  March.8.  Anne. 

BOUSK  or  BANOVER. 

1714.  Aug.  I.  George  I.        1820.  Jan.  29.  George  IV. 
1727.  June  IL  George  IL    1830.  June  26.  William  IV. 
1760.  Oct.  26.  George  IIL    1837.  Juno  20.  Victoria. 

Great  Flsli  BlTer,  or  Tbiw-ke-chob,  a  river  of 
British  N.  America,  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  Lat.  67^ 
7'31"N.,Lon.940  39'45"W. 

Great'-hearted,  a.  High-spirited;  nndejected. 

Great  Island,  an  island  in  Itass's  Straits,  between 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  Ext.  40  m.  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  12  m.    i^»p.  41,000. 

Great  Islancl,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Cork  harbor; 
arm.  abt.  12  so.  m.  —  Another  in  Wexford  harbor. 

Great  laland,  in  New  Hampihirf,  an  island  and  ligh^ 
house  at  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth  harbor.    It  ex- 
hibits a  fixed  light  90  ft.  above  the  sea-level.    Lat  iSP 
3'30"N.,Lon.  700  43' W. 
^xpe<1irion  was  sent  up  the  Nile  vrith  the  purpose  of  Great  Kanawha.  (A-o-naM/ioa,)  a  river  In  iV.  Oiro- 


yreafa^M  of  genius. — intensity;  force;  degree  of  quality; 
as,  greatness  of  heat,  greatness  of  sound. 


Una,  rirpinia,  and  W.  Virginia,  which  rises  In  Watann 
CO.,  in  the  former  State,  and  taking  a  tortuous  N.E. 
course  through  Ashe  co.,  enters  Virginia  in  Grayson  co. ; 
thence  traversing  Carroll  co.,  it  makes  its  way  through 
the  Iron  Mountain  (a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains) 
into  Wythe  co.,  and  from  here  fbllowinga  ffeneml  N.E., 
N.,  and  N.W.  course  betwenn  Pulaski  and  Montgomery 


Great  Oaree'eliee  IUver,in  Georgia,  8e«  Oobecbu. 

Great  OKoo'pee  Blver,  in  Georgia.  See  Oboopbe. 

Great  (or  Sa.'vdt)  Point,  in  Massaehuseit*,  n.  promon- 
tory and  light-house  on  the  N.  extremity  of  Nantucket 
Island.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  70  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.    Lat.  41^  23'  20"  N.,  Lon.  70O  3'  W. 

Great  Pond,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co. 

Great  Salt  I^ake,  in  (Kdk,  the  Urgost  Uke  of  the 
Great  Basin  (q.  «.).  It  Is  altoiit  90  m.  long,  30  m.  in 
width,  and  covers  an  area  of  2,100  sq.  m.  Its  surfiice  is 
4,200  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  middle  of  the  hdce. 
several  islHuds  rise  as  high  as  3,290  feet  above  the  levd 
uf  the  wiiu-r ;  theprincipal  island  is  in  Lat.  4lo  10'  N., 
and  l.on.  112^21'  W.  The  hilands  are  9  in  number;  one 
of  tl«em  hi  12  miles,  and  another  16  miles  in  length. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  so  salt  as  to  form  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  concentrated  brines  known  in  the 
world.  It  contains  22  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
slightly  mixed  vrith  other  salts.  This  lak«.  in  whose 
waters  no  living  creature  is  found,  receives  fh>m  the 
south,  by  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  the  Utah  Lake,  which 
are  fresh,  and  those  of  the  Wear  River  fVom  the  north : 
but  it  has  no  outlet  It  has  been  called  the  ** still  in- 
nocent Dead  Sea;"  and,  certainly,  in  the  quality  of  the 
vrater,  and  the  wild  weird  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  the  lakes  greatly  resemble  each  other.  The 
first  mention  of  the  G.  8.  L.  was  by  Biiron  La  Ilontan, 
in  1689,  who  did  not  himself  visit  it,  but  who  gathered 
some  notions  of  it  (h>m  the  Indians  west  of  the  Missis* 
sippi.  It  was  first  explored  and  described  in  1843,  by 
Colonel  Fremont.  A  thorough  survey  was  made  in 
1849-1860  by  Captain  Howard  Stansbury,  of  the  United 
States  army,  whose  report  was  printed  in  1852.  About 
38  m.  to  the  S.E.,  and  connected  with  it  bv  the  Utah  or 
Jordan  Ri  v«r^s  Utah  Lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  fresh. 

Great  Rait  JLake.  city  and  county.    See  Salt  Laki. 

Great  Slave  lAke,  TFr.  Lae  de  rJEictaiv.]  a  con- 
siderable Inke  in  British  N.  America,  of  a  very  irregular 
shape,  and  covering  an  area  of  upwards  of  16,000  sq.  m. 
It  lies  between  Lat.  eO<^  40'  and  639  N.,  and  between  109O 
aO'  and  im  90'  W.  Its  main  outlet  is  the  Mackensie 
River,  which  fiows  Into  the  Arctic  Ocenn. 

Great  Slave  Blver,  a  river  of  British  N.  America, 
connects  Lake  Athabasca  « ith  the  Great  Slave  i^ke ; 
length,  about  300  m. 

Great  South  Baar,  in  X  w  York,  an  arm  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  S.  coast  of  HtifTolk  co.,  Ix)ng  Islund. 
It  Is  60  m.  long  and  from  i/^  to  5  iii.  wide.  Great  S«nith 
Beach,  which  is  about  36  m.  long,  and  has  Fire  Iflund 
Light-house  on  the  W.  extremity,  separates  it  fh>ni  the 
ocean. 

Great  Yalley,  in  AVtr  York,  a  i>ost-town  of  <  atta- 
raugus  CO.,  about  50  m.  8.  E.  of  Duiiltirk.  It  was  fuim- 
eriy  a  reservation  of  the  Seneca  In<iians.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1.940. 

Great  Western,  in  Phmnlvania,  a  village  of  Arm- 
strong CO.,  about  212  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisbnrg.  P.  0. 
Bradt'b  Bkxd. 

Great  Works,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
CO.,  about  80  m.  E.  of  Augusta. 

G reave,  r.  a.    (NatU.)    To  bream ;  to  g^ve. 

Greaves,  (^grevz,)  n.  pi.  [Vr.grives,  armor  for  the  legs; 
Sp.  grevcu.  The  O.  Fr.  greve  signifies  the  shank,  shin, 
forepart  of  the  leg.]  Pieces  of  armor  used  at  a  very  early 
period  to  defend  Uie  leg  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle. 
They  formed  a  part  of  the  armor  of  Eastern  nations  in 
the  time  of  Saul,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Goliath 
of  Gath,  the  champion  of  the  PhilUitineH,  who  **  had 
greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs.'*  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
maiu  also  wore  metal  greaves.  The  Saxons  protected 
the  leg  by  bands  of  cloth,  the  Danes  by  pieces  of  thick 
leather.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  armor 
for  the  legs  consisted  of  hose,  on  which  scales  or  rings 
of  metal  were  fastened.  When  plate-armor  came  into 
use,  the  G,  consisted  of  plates  of  polished  steel,  covering 
the  fore  part  of  the  legs.  The  metal  shin-piece  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  Albaniana. 

Grebe,  n.    (ZoSL)    See  Coltmbu>J(. 

^Grelble,  in  Ptnnsjflvania^  a  Dpst-ofBcaqf  Lebanon^eo. 
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C»r«el»ii,  (gri^ahanj)  a.  (Otog.)  BeUttng,  or  belongiiic 

to  Greece. 
•-11.    (Offog.)    A  Greek ;  a  nfttive  or  Inhabitant  of  Greece. 
— A  Jew  who  understood  Greek.  (AeU  ri.  1.) — One  who 
is  a  ripe  scholar  in  the  Greek  Unguage,  historj,  or  life- 
eratare. 

"  Tb«  mi»tMOoaipUalM4  of  OrteUmt,"  —  D*  Qutmetf. 
Qrfdanjirt.    SeeGauKFiRK. 
dreeism,  (^^«<«iRj  n.    \¥t.  gHeUme.]    An  idiom  of 

the  Greek  language;  a  Hellenism. 
Oreclse,  ( gre'slt,)  v.  a.    To  make  Grecian.  —  To  trans- 
late into  Greek. 
Ore'eiae,  Ore'eianiBe,  v.  n.    To  speak  the  Greek 

langoage. 
Orecane.  (ar^J^)n.    [Fr.l    A  French  coffee-pot. 
tOreeaae,  (A  la,)  a.    [Fr.l    After  the  Greek  - 

or  fasnion. 
Or««o«y  in   New  York,  a    post-township   of  Monroe 

connty. 
Greeoef  a  modern  kingdom  of  Earope,  and  the  most 
celebrated  state  of  antiquity.  In  its  flourinliiug  period, 
O.  comprised  the  entire  6.  portion  of  the  E.  iieninsuia  of 
Earope«  extending  N.  to  Lat.  42°,  includin<  the  Ionian 
Island-*.  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  This 
famous  region  was  originally  called  HdUu.  and  received 
the  name  of  Q.  from  <inecu)*,  Prince  of  Thessaly  The 
modern  kingdom  of  0^  though  smaller  than  the  ancient 
country  of  the  same  name,  comprises  the  territories  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  interesting  of  the  ancient  states 
of  Q.i  together  with  the  islands  uf  Euboea,  the  CycLules. 
and  the  two  Sporades,  and  has  been  considerably  en- 
larged by  the  annexation  of  The«saly  and  part  ot  Kptms, 
ceded  by  Turkey  in  1881  in  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin.  ToUdaina  (islands  included)  25401  sq.  niilee.— 
Oo/vennmeid.  The  present  constitution  of  (?.,  adopted 
in  1864,  vests  the  whole  legislative  power  in  a  ip<inK;!e 
chamber  of  representatives,  called  the  BomU,  wIiom* 
numbers  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage ;  the  execu- 
tive is  vested  in  the  King  and  his  ministers  (who  are 
respoiuible  to  the  Boul6),  who  are  assisted  by  a  Council 
of  State.— flaaNcet.  The  finances  of  O.  are  and  haie 
long  been  in  a  state  of  great  disorder.  The  revenue, 
amounting  annually  to  about  $18,000,000,  is  every  year 
inferior  to  the  expenditure,  and  the  public  debt  steadily 
increaees,  amounting  in  1890  to  $107,305,518;  in  1895  to 
$169,149,403.  Continental  G.  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  principal  portions,  tlie  N.,  or  Hellas,  and  the  S.,  or 
Morea  (the  ancient  Pe/oponaenM).  These  two  portions 
are  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Politically 
Q.  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  or  ifcmarchie^^  corres- 
ponding to  our  States,  and  these  in  turn  are  subdivided 
into  Et>arckiM.  Fy^.  of  Greece  ( 1896)  about  2,148,000.— 
(Phygieal  Otng.)  No  country  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  irregularity  of  its  shape,  its  shorM,  and  its  surface. 
Its  N.  portion,  Hellas,  stretches  W.N.W.  to  B.S.E.  for 
about  200  miles,  gradually  decreasing  in  breadth  from 
Acarnania  to  Cape  Colonna  in  Attica.  Its  8.  portion, 
the  Morea,  is  a  peniuflulu,  itaid  to  derive  its  modern 
name  from  its  supposed  ruitemblance  to  a  mulberry-leer. 
It  is  united  N.E.  to  Hellas  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  Morea,  N.  to  S.,  is  about  140 
m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  60  to  135  m. :  it  comprises 
about  tuilf  the  area  of  the  newly  erected  kingdom. — The 
surface  of  Greece  is  throughout  mountainous,  and 
scarcely  any  room  is  left  for  plains.  Such  of  the  latter 
as  exist  are  principally  along  the  sea-shore,  or  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  or  else  are  mere  basins,  once  forming 
the  beds  of  mountain  lakes,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  or  communicating  with  each  other  only  by 
deep  and  narrow  gorges.  Such  are  the  plains  of  Mhu- 
tineia,  Orchomenos,  Stymphalns,  Topolias,  and  Copals. 
The  most  extensive  tracts  of  plain  country  are  in  W. 
Hellas,  and  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  shores  of  the  Morea. 
These  are  also  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  other  very  fertile,  though  smttll,  plains  are  scattered 
through  the  E.  of  Greece,  as  tho'te  of  Boeotiu,  E.  Phocis, 
Blarathon,and  many  others,  which  are  still,  as  anciently, 
the  granaries  of  the  country.  The  most  flourishing 
cities  of  antiquity,  as  Athens,  EleiMis,  Megara,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  were  itituated  in  the  midst 
t>r  on  the  borden)  of  these  plains ;  and  others,  as  Tripo- 
lixea,  Leondari,  Mistra,  Gastouui,  Patras,  Missoloiighi, 
Zeitoun,  and  Livadia,  which  in  modern  times  have 
ranked  among  the  principal  towns  in  Greece,  have 
been  similarly  located.  —  ifountoitu.  They  belong  to 
the  Alpine  system,  being  a  continuation  of  tlie  Julian 
Alps,  so  remarkable  in  their  whole  extent  for  their 
numerous  grottoes  and  caverns.  The  principal  chain— 
Ihat  of  Pindus— runs  N.W.  to  S.K.  through  the  centre 
of  Hellas,  as  far  as  the  Idthmus  of  Corinth.  On  entering 
Greece,  the  Pindus  chain  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  7,700 
feet  in  height.  It  sends  off  on  its  W.  side  some  ranges 
through  Acarnania  and  iEtolia,  and  the  range  of  Mount 
Zagora  or  Helicon  in  Boeotia ;  but  its  off^it^ts  on  this  side 
are  of  very  inferior  height.  The  mountains  of  Acarna- 
nia in  general  are  estimated  at  only  about  1,900  feet  in 
height ;  and  Mount  Paleo  Vouna,  the  summit  of  Heli- 
con, has  only  5,738  feet  of  elevation.  On  the  K.  side  the 
branches  of  Pindus  are  more  lofty ;  Mount  Guiona,  the 
highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  N.  boundary,  is 
8.239  feet  high;  and  KatabothVa  (jCBta),  7,061  feet. 
The  celebrated  Mount  Piu*nassus  is  a  part  of  the  cen- 
tral mountain-chain :  its  principal  summit,  Liakoura,  is 
8,068  ft.  in  height.  Moun  t  Elatea  ( (hthseron)  is  4.629  ft. ; 
and  in  Attica,  Parnes  4,t)36,  Pentelicus  3,642,  and  Hymet- 
tufl  {Trdo-^vouni)  3,370  ft.  high.  A  mountain-chain  runs 
through  Eubcea  in  its  whole  length  nearly  parallel  to 
that  of  Pindus;  its  highest  point.  Mount  Delphi  (/)tr- 
pko$tu»\  near  its  centre,  reaches  the  elevation  of  5,725  ft. 
A  chain  passes  through  the  isthmus,  and  nearly  through 
the  Morea  E.  to  W.,  giving  off  lateral  branches,  which 


reach  quite  to  the  extrMnities  of  the  four  8.  promonto- 
ries of  the  peninsula.  The  culminating  point  in  this 
part  of  Greece  Is  Mount  St.  Ellas  ( fdy^tM"^  in  Maina, 
7,900  feet  high.— Ateers  and  Lakes.  6.  baa  no  navigable 
rivers,  nor  would  any  be  worth  notice,  were  it  not  for  the 
classical  recollection  which  attach  to  every  portion  of 
both  soil  and  water  of  thU  celebrated  country.  The  Aspro- 
Potamus  (Acfteletu)^  between  ^tolia  and  Acarnania,  is 
the  largest ;  the  principal  remaining  ones  are  the  Gavios 
Mavro-Putamus  (Op/utnu  of  Boeotia),  which  runs  into 
the  Lake  Topotias.  the  Hellada  (S^ierchim)  Asopo,  the 
Athenian  Ophissiu  and  Jlutus;  in  the  Morea,  the  Rou- 
phia  {Alph^tu),  Vasilico  (fkrotot),  Iliac4>  (I^ennu),  Pla- 
nl»a  ( /nachutf,  Mavro-nero  ( the  ancient  Spx),  Ic.  The 
principal  lake  is  that  of  Topoli«s  (CbpouX  in  W.  Boeotia, 
said  to  be  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  a  few  in- 
signiflcant  pools  in  tlie  Morea,  including  the  Lemean 
and  8tymphalian  lakes  so  famous  in  classical  fable. — 
Marshes  are  numerous.  Nearly  the  whole  N.  shore  of 
the  Morea,  from  Corinth  to  Patras,  Is  low  and  marshv ; 
and  the  inhab.  of  both  those  towns,  as  well  as  of  NanplU, 
Argos,  and  Zeitoun,  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  a  por- 
tion of  that  of  Athens,  suffer,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
y  ar,  from  malaria  generated  by  stagnant  pools.  The 
want  of  navigable  rivers  in  Greece  is  obviated  by  the 
Utiuerous  gultk  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  indent  its 
coasts  on  every  side,  and  afford  unusual  facilities  to 
commerce,  while  they  add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  The  principal  gulfs  or  bays  are  those  of 
Yolo,  Zeitoun,  Egiua,  or  Athens  iSinus  <Sarofitcia),  and 
Argos  or  Nauplla  on  the  K. ;  Kolokythia  and  Koron  on 
the  S. ;  Arkhadhi,  Patras,  and  Arte,  on  the  W.;  and  the 
extensive  and  beautiful  Gulf  of  Corinth,  between  Hellas 
and  the  Morea.  Between  Euboea  and  the  main-land  are 
the  channels  of  Talanti  and  Egripo,  united  by  the  an- 
cient Euriptu.  The  shores  of  Greece  are  mostly  abrupt 
The  chief  headlands  are.  Capes  Mantelo  in  Euboea,  Co- 
lonna  (Sitnium),  and  Skyllo  {Se^lUtum)  on  the  E.;  St. 
Angelo  ( ifai«a),  Matapan  {TKnarum}^  and  Gallo  (./4cri- 
tuM  /v.),  on  the  S. ;  and  Klurenxa  and  Skropha  on  the  H*. 
coast. — G^ftloffjf  and  Min^ah-gy.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  country  consists  of  secondary  lormatious.     (r., 


Fig.  1195.— VALBor  tempe,  (thessalt.) 
generally  speaking,  is  a  region  of  compact  gray  lime- 
stone. The  shores  of  the  Morea  are  bordered  by  tertiary 
formations,  containing  an  abundance  of  fossil  shells.  Vol- 
canic action  is  clearly  traceable,  pHrticnlarly  in  some  of 
the  islands.  The  whole  of  G.  abounds  with  caverns 
and  fissures,  whence  sulphurous  and  other  mephitic 
vapors  arise,  which  were  taken  advantage  of  in  an- 
tiquity, at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  for  practising  religious 
deceptions.  There  are  numerous  hot  and  cold  mineral 
springs,  both  saline  and  sulphurous ;  but  few  have  yet 
been  analyzed.  In  some  parts  the  soil  is  impregnated 
with  nitre ;  this  is  especially  the  case  near  C:;rinth  and 
Kalavrita.  Biarble  of  various  colors,  red  and  green  in 
the  Morea,  and  white  at  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  porphyry, 
slate,  gypsum,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  gold,  and  silver  in  small 
quantities,  cobalt,  copper,  manganese,  alum,  sulphur, 
and  asphaltum,  are  among  the  principal  mineral  pro- 
ducts. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  author- 
ities that  the  gold,  silrer,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of 
Attica  and  the  Islands  of  Siphnos  and  Seriphos  are  far 
from  being  exhausted.  Iron  abounds  in  Scyros,  at 
Taenarum,  and  in  Eulxea.  where,  also,  as  well  as  in  Elis, 
there  are  abundant  seams  of  coal. — ClimaU.  TemperaU^ 
and  for  the  most  part  healthy,  except  in  the  low  and 
marshy  tracts  around  the  shores  and  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  very  unhealthy.  The  mean  temperature,  in 
a  country  the  surface  of  which  is  so  uneven,  must,  of 
course,  vnry  considerably ;  but  the  medium  temperature 
of  the  year  in  the  plains  of  N.  Greece  may  be  about  60^, 
and  in  those  of  the  S.  about  ^°  b'  Fahr.  At  Athens  the 
thermometer  not  hnfrequently  rises  in  July  above  100° 
Fahr.  Snow  falls  in  the  mountains  by  the  middle  of 
Oct.,  and  even  in  the  plains  it  is  occasionally  six  inches 
deep;  but  it  never  lies  long  in  the  latter.  The  winters 
at  Athens  are  confined  to  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year.  Both  spring  and  autumn  are  rainy  seasons ;  and 
in  Dec.  the  rains  are  generally  so  heavy  that  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  laid  under  water ;  but  throughout 
the  whole  summer,  which  may  be  said  to  comprise  half 
the  year,  a  shower,  or  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  is  rare  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  country.  —  iVodttctton*.  The  more 
common  products  of  Greek  soil  in  ancient  times  were 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals ;  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  with 


fhdts  of  varlons  kinds.  The  ^  of  A  ttic*  wars  aad  slfl* 
are  famed  for  the  excellence  of  tiieir  flavor.  Forests 
once  covered  many  of  the  hills,  and  supplied  timber  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  ship-building :  they  are  still 
extensive  in  some  parts.  The  most  importaat  pro- 
ductions of  modem  ii.  are  those  nientiouHl  above,  with 
maiae,  rice,  millet,  currants,  and  silk.  Honey  is  prodnctd 
in  great  quantity  on  Hymettoa  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  mulberry-tree  is  Urgtly  gn/wa  for 
thesilk-worm  *  and  on  the  north  and  eontli  p'b<>T«-s  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  in  Arcadia,  and  the  we»t  ccMrt 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corinthian  grape  or  cnrmoT  ic 
most  extensively  cultivated.  Tines  flourish  in  aliiMiM  nil 
parts,bnt  the  islandof  Santorin  possesses  the  most  \*vi»^\a 
vineyards,  with  the  greatest  variety  of  grapes,  and  fnr- 
nishes  a  wine  highly  prized  by  the  Rnsaiano.  The  olive 
grows  in  a  wild  state  over  all  parts  of  G. ;  when  in- 
grafted, it  yields  an  excellent  fruit,  whicit  the  iiihal>- 
ItanU  pickle  in  rery  large  quantity,  as  a  staple  artide 
of  food.  The  oil  of  the  olive  senres  to  supply  light,  sod 
is  need  in  cooking  and  for  Jbod.  as  we  employ  hotter. 
Cotton,  madder,  tobacco,  and  leguminous  plants  grow 
in  considerable  quantity.  Fruit-trees  are  especinllr  fer- 
tile ;  flgs  and  apricots  are  plentiful  and  of  excellentqosl- 
ity;  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  pcmifgranates.  alniooda, 
water-melons,  gourds,  and  others  of  less  note  are  widely 
spread,  largely  produced,  and  of  excellent  quality.— jI^- 
cttZCure.  The  agricultural  implements  are  still  asVndessin 
the  days  of  the  Peloponneeia  n  war,  or  even  of  Hesjod;  sad 
this,  added  to  the  scarcity  of  ploughing-oxen,  rnggvdnew 
of  the  country,  general  thinnees  of  soil,  and  diffioilty  c^ 
tillage  and  irrigation,  is  enough  to  damp  the  ardor  of 
even  a  more  energetic  population.  The  hooses  of  the 
country-people  are  in  most  parts  little  better  than  mere 
hovels,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  arable  land  is  nn- 
tilled.  The  modes  of  tillage  are  of  the  most  primitive 
kind ;  and  thus,  though  nearly  half  the  male  populatioo 
of  O.  is  employed  in  agricultural  labors,  they  make  hut 
slight  impression  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  country, 
and  influence  littie  the  amount  of  exports;  in  fBct,tl^ 
do  not  produce  as  much  grain  as  supplies  the  wants  of 
the  population,  and  that,  too,  though  a  higher  yield  is 
given  in  many  parts  of  G.  than  in  other  countries.  Much 
lal*or,  however,  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  vine,  mulberry,  and  fruit  trees.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  belongs  to  the  state ;  rent  is  psid  in  kind, 
and  in  a  certain  proportion  (one  third)  to  the  net  pro- 
duce.—Sboiery.  Travellers  in  G.  generally  speak  in 
high  terms  of  its  scenery,  of  which  Fig.  1195  may  give 
an  idea.  It  has  everywhere  the  finest  vievra.  and  is 
interesting,  not  less  from  its  UHtural  beauties  than  its 
classical  associations,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  art  and 
splendor  scattered  everywhere  over  it. 

"  Tet  are  thy  ■»»■  a«  bine,  thy  crags  as  vtM ; 
Sweet  are  thy  gro%M.  and  venlaot  arc  thy  fields. 
Thine  ollre  ripe  as  vb«n  IliDcrra  tmiled. 
And  tUll  hit  honied  wealth  Bymeuu  yicMa; 
There  the  blithe  bee  hi*  fragrant  fortress  boUds, 
The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  moaataln  air ; 
Apollo  aUIl  thr  long,  long  •ammer  gilds. 
Btill  in  his  beam  Meadeli's  narbles  gtw^e; 
Art,  Glory.  Freedom  fail,  but  Natnre  still  \i  fair. 
"  Where'er  we  tread.  'Us  haunted,  holy  grooad; 
No  earth  of  thine  i«  lost  in  Tulgar  moaid, 
Bat  one  vast  rralm  of  wonder  spreads  aroand. 
And  all  the  II  use's  Ulea  seem  tmlj  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  npoa : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  eaeh  deepening  glen  and  wiM. 
Defies  the  power  vhich  crushed  thy  temples  gone: 
Age  sbakas  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  M arathac.* 

CA«d«&«roM,eaniaH. 
J/aftners  and  Customs.  The  following  statemnnts  em- 
body the  Taluable  testimony  of  Thiersch  tm  to  the  hsbits 
and  state  of  the  people  when  he  visited  G.  in  1831-^:  — 
*' There  is  a  pretty  marked  distinction  smong  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  three  great  divisions  of  G. — Greece  N.  of 
the  Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands.  The 
inhabitants  of  N.  f>reece  have  retained  a  chivalrous  and 
warlike  spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode 
of  life  which  strongly  remind  us  of  the  pictures  of  the 
heroic  age.  The  soil  here  is  genentUy  cultivated  by 
Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Wallnchians.  In  £.  Greece, 
Parnassus,  with  its  natural  bulwarks,  is  the  only  place 
where  the  Hellenic  race  has  maintained  itself;  'in  tlM 
mountainous  parts  of  W.  Greece  there  are  also  some 
remnants  of  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  |mrts  the  language 
is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  elsewhere.  The  popn- 
lation  of  the  Peloponnesus  consists  nearly  of  the  same 
races  as  thst  of  N.  Greece ;  but  the  Peloponneeians  are 
more  ignorant  and  less  honest  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Hellas.  The  Albanians  occupy  Argolis  and  a  part  of 
the  ancient  Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inbabil> 
ants,  who  all  speak  Greek,  there  are  considerable  social 
differences.  Tlie  population  of  the  tovm  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  as  in  N.  Greece,  where  there  is  an  active  snd 
intelligent  lK>dy  of  proprietors,  merchants,  and  artisans 
in  the  towns,  and  among  them  some  of  Greek  stods. 
Tlie  Mainates  form  a  separate  class  of  the  population. 
They  are  generally  called  Mainotes  from  the  neme  of 
one  of  their  districts;  but  their  true  name,  which  tb<*y 
have  never  lost,  is  Spartans.  They  occupy  the  lofty 
and  sterile  mountains  between  the  gulfs  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia.  th«  representatives  of  a  race  driven  from  the 
sunny  valley  of  the  Eurotas  to  the  bleak  and  inhospi- 
table tracts  of  Taygetos,  though  the  plains  which  are 
spread  out  below  them  are  no  longer  held  by  a  con- 
queror, and  the  fertile  lands  lie  uncultivated  for  vrant 
of  laborers.  In  the  islands  there  is  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  Albanians  and  Greeks.  The  Albanians  of  Hydrs 
and  Spezzia  have  long  been  known  as  active  traden 
and  excellent  mariners.  The  Hydriotes  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  independence  in  the  late  vrar; 
the  Spesziotes,  more  prudent  and  calculating,  incresasd 
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tiuir  wenlth  and  their  merchant-iMTy.  The  ialHod  of 
Syn,  whicu  Iihm  long  bevu  the  centre  of  an  active  com- 
njerc«,  now  contaius  Ute  remnant  of  the  popalation  of 
IjMara  nnd  Chios.  The  Ipaariota  are  an  active  and  hand- 
some rac«,  and  skilful  seamen ;  the  Chiuts,  following 
the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  are  fond  of  sUying  at  home 
and  attending  to  their  shops  and  mercHntiiuspeimlHtionB. 
Thej  amass  wealth;  but  they  employ  it  in  louuding  es- 
tablishments of  public  utility,  and  in  the  education  u( 
their  children.  In  Tinos,  the  peasants,  who  are  mImo 
the  proprietors,  cultivate  the  vine  and  the  fig  even 
amidst  the  most  barren  rocks;  in  Syra,  Suutonn,  iiiid 
at  Naxos,  they  nre  the  tenants  of  a  misentble  race 
of  nobility,  whoso  origin  is  traced  tu  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  and  who  still  retain  the  Latin  cri^  of  their 
ancestors.     Besides  theso*  thtTfl  an  vnrioiis  UmK^s  nf 

Suiiotea,  of  people  fr tbti  lipi^iita  nf  Olyui^'i^^  U»imIi<^ 

otts,  many  Greek  fa.m\\\'-*  (nm\  Aa^v  Minur,  |F-'>ipi*riiL>ii4. 
and  others,  who  ha>  ,  riitnl  or  Wtyn  ilrivi-Ti  tiy  i^lr- 
cnmstanc«s  within  tl  '^f  tl^^  ■>« "*  ]iici|;i|ai|i,    T}^r< 

Ipsariots  are  those  u  4ii;iji4i4|i^|  tc>  h»ve  tk**  Ivn^i 

intermixture  of  fort>i^ri  lIm,,,!,  Tbt-y  Iuavu  tU^  liun  nud 
characteristic  Greek  j  h>>i'»kn]ajnj.  ns  j,>rca«rTOiI  iu  th" 
marbles  of  Phidias  nwi  oLlt^T  undf^ut  eicii||itoni;  they 
are  ingenious,  loquai  i<>iH,  iitt^lj  to  ekc^n,  iM-ttru,  Piitsr- 
prising, Taporing. and  liapiitAtamii-  Th#  niixl«<i'n  (iftNoks 
are  generally  rather  iil:.ovi>  Ut^  iiild'Skt  bt^ifrht,  vid  w«ll 
shapM:  they  have  tiro  face  ovjlI^  fi^atfiri^if  h'lmlar  itnd 
expressive,  eyes  lar^<%  fliirk,  «nd  aiijnuittjHjji,  i^ve^bruwi 
arched,  hair  long  wud  dark,  iitul  lOnitklf^itUin  alivi'- 
colored.  The  islandiirs  ani  commonly  d&rktTp  Ami  ot 
a  stronger  make 
than  the  rest;  but 
the  Grveks  are  all 
active,  hardy, 
brave,  and  capable 
of  enduring  long 
privations.  Gen- 
erally speaking, 
the  women  of  the 
islands  and  of 
Hellas  (Fig.  1194) 
are  much  hanil- 
somer  than  those 
of  theMorea.  The 
character  of  the 
Greeks  while  un- 
der 'rnrkinh  rale 
WHS  tbuA  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Qope : 
—  {Anastasius,  i. 
78-80.) '  The  com- 
p  1  e  X  i  o  n  of  the 
moderu  Greek 
may  receive  a  dif- 
ferent cast  from 
different  sur- 
rounding  objects : 
the  core  is  still  the 
same  a«  in  t  hedi«ys 
of  Pericles.  Cre- 
dolity.versattlity. 
and  the  thirst  for  di-iitirlJon,  from  tli^  i^irlivsi  p«iiii:Mi« 
fi>nned,stillform,anil  r-i  t«r  w»ll  foroL,  tliu  bfiiiH  >if  lhr4f  ni'k 

character.  . . .  When  {•■rrkit^^iiL  inOildc  npiri  t,  hiiI  (ii ri- 

inence  in  arts,  scicn*^".  M(4*ratun',  mthI  warfiro,  wr-rf  thi- 
mad  to  distiuctio'n,  IL'  liru^ks  shoii'"  tkio  ftr^t  M\HiiTivU. 
of  heroes,  of  painters.  <»[  [tiwt*,  and  uf  irhlVm^it^t^^r*^  Sow 
that  craft  and  sabtli^i  >\  ^lUiilntlun  >tud  iisiirigui).  ara  iho 
only  paths  to  great  |j"M,  th"  ipiuiM  Urfok*  aro  —  wbjif 
yon  see  them.*  The  Mimujhiih  am  nfn.  nmch  iunrt^  »*?ri' 
cos  and  pensive dispt^itLi^n  tlii^ii  tlhHJrtN'ks^  and  It  lirw 
been  remarked  that  i  h.;  >  jimj  be  i^otii«hb>r('Ht  to  hvnt  thu 
same  relation  to  tbi  tiUtt^r  that  lb?  Doric  did  tti  tk* 
Ionic  population  in  am-it^bit  tJmm.  Tlir>  Utftffujj^t  af  th« 
modern  Greeks  (for  sh--  Aitxtinliin  1*  uf  tlJyriaji  i^rif^iiii} 
is  called  Romaic,  It  Uam  h  KFv4il«>r  wioiilaritf  to  tho 
ancient  Greek  than  tb''  ItnllM^n  to  t%\«  l4kMri,%  L>ut  ttintiy 
of  the  alterations  fn>rri  tlifi  ainitttil  toDjrii^'M  wbi<^h  dl*- 
tinguish  lK>th  the  inuilt^rn  lutogn^gfa  iirrt  sii<ilv)|Li«tiii, 
Many  of  the  popular  entl^umft  of  tlM*  tiin'ttks  \!a^'m-  (Iip 
impreas  of  antiquity  ,  vjti  Iutin  •»u|^raLitlriua  dLnKir^iiHt'M 
are  kept  up;  and  evni  Uk*  onllruiry  liitHiti'iiictiU  c>r  \Uv 
people  are  the  sanii-  wliicli  wre  tMpulAr  Ih  anclint 
times.  The  far^fame't  fiftmait\t^  fur  lnai'iiiK'«^„  riip  ibi'nit* 
of  so  many  traveller*,  it  ubvlwa^ly  lliy  eiiNHj  us  tf*i'  Cri- 
tan  or  Ds»<lalian  dari  k":  and  iinotbtir  Tuod«rfi  dii^iuin  tbo 
AlhantUico,  is  snpp(>-<4  ta  i-estTftiidf*  Hin  I'yrrliU-  tbiH  > 
of  the  ancients.*' — yfimtHf  Uriiniihirtanti  aihI  ftlniufit 
wholly  domestic— r..iM<<f#rfv,  Th^'  (li<i^kf  liMi^f  pir- 
ticularty  distinguish"!  tbtfiii*dv«'«  li^v  M%^  Ptiirli  nwi 
success  with  which  Ehojr  bitrt*  Diiyrjti^l  in  nmtitrti)  mtd 
mercantile  enterpri^  i.  Thf?ir  i!->Tnrrn»rc«'<  tuxt  to  tlurir 
freedom,  was  the  gr.»Ji<^  PiHitru  of  XUa  jmmiMTiin  af  Kih- 
«ns,  Corinth,  and  otN- <  lin*' k  » Itii*  nf  nwtU^my.  \ut\ 
in  this  r««|iect  the  iri.iliim  CJr*'h<^ki  lntiri<  bn-rn  nn  tHKitr- 
ccssful  imitators  of  iiir>ir  llh|]ilrl>Kiv  ]trM|£iiuli>»[^.  TUu 
gre.it  articlesof  expi  r!  from  (ir^'+T"'  fi>nHiiit  ff  nirmntH. 
silk.  flj5*.  wool.  olii"i4l,  VftU>nlJ^  wlhr*,  a^m^v^  wfti, 
andu»bacc«>;  the  primJiMil  luttK»rt«  b^lnic  miinuiiv  tured 
cotton  and  woollen  k  ^'^l*.  ^'^'Tfi.  wiUi  n  ^frenl  Turlpty  nf 
■nbordinate  artides,  jirtnE-ljutlly  frotw  Kngtandn,  l^ranco^ 
ami  Germany. — E<U'^'*h^m  h  \\r*\  t*'^  all,  frnm  thp 
bnmblest  sch'uol  \a>  iIh>  nuivt-fnity ;  Ifcf^tif*  an  unurtisl 
nnnilterof  (ireeks  inul***  ll*HrVia3f  tiili*  the  IwhthhI  \no- 
fcasiiMis,  and  an   i-^  i^^titi^t*  «x|lll•4tti<^^tll,l    mofliiufry  Is 

n«ce«Miry  to  *\\\>\A\   On'  •b-tn I  fi-f  kiMiifcMtfu.    Tbt 

srhiMiU  are  tlivideij    i^i'  i  HitnmkiLri^i'kL  oi  I'ltrntnturyK  "urid 
Hellenic,  in  the  lalh  r  nf  v,U\yU  imrtriiL  iirr^lc  U  Uugl 
together  with  other  J-i  n^iilhit^,     KU  rr<i  th*w?^  urn  vurioty. 
iechitii-al  schools,   n\A    ihv    riiWumity  of  Athena— 
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Bistory.  The  Greek  natioD  hoasts  of  the  highest  antl- 
qaity;  and  in  the  early  and  mythic  period  of  their  history 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  fable  from  fact.  The 
Pelasgi  were  the  first  inhabitants,  succeeded  by  the  Hel- 
lenes.  Having  gained  the  advantage  over  the  Pelasgi, 
and  driven  them  to  the  islands,  they  peopled  the  con- 
tinent with  their  own  nation,  who  were  divided  into 
four  tribes,  viz.,  iEolians,  Dorians,  loniana,  and  Achai- 
ans.  The  Hellenes  spread  in  difTerent  directions  over 
the  country,  and  were  soon  Joined  by  colonists  fh>m 
Egypt  and  I'hoenicia.  The  first  constitution  of  Greek 
cities  is  beyond  the  reach  of  exuct  history ;  but  it  seems 
that  monarchy  was  the  earliest  form;  and  Sicyou  i« 
sUted  to  have  founded  (b.  o.  2000)  Athens,  Thebes, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Argus.  Of  the  mythic  or  heroic 
period,  the  principal  events  are  the  siege  of  Tliebes,  and 
the  Trujun  war,  commencing  1198  b.  c.  The  confusion 
arising  from  the  latter  event  deprived  many  kingdoms 
of  their  princes,  and  encouraged  the  ambition  of  the 
l>orian  heraclidsB  to  such  an  extent  that  thev  expelled 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus.  A  fresh  impulse 
was  given  to  emigration;  large  bodies  of  people  crossed 
the  JSgean,  and  colonized  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
as  the  governments  changed  with  the  rulers,  the  states 
of  Greece  now  began  to  partake  of  that  republican  form 
which  was  afterwards  their  peculiar  characteristic.  Tile 
civil  policy  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  growing  power 
of  which  latter  now  began  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
other  states,  military  knowledge,  the  arts  of  refinement 
and  politics,  advanced  rapidly,  and  the  quick  and  sensi- 
tive Greeks  carried  refinement  of  manners  to  an  extent 
not  yet  exceeded  in  modern  times.  They  had  at  the 
same  time  an  extensive  commerce  with  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  Their  enterprise  and  love  of  liberty  bore  them 
successfully  through  all  the  troubles  of  the  Persian  war 
(B.  c.  469);  but  from  the  same  reasons  they  became  in- 
volved in  intestine  feuds.  The  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
lasted  SO  years  (ending  b.  o.  404),  destroyed  their  union, 
and  paved  the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  (b.  c.  338) 
gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Cheronaea,  and  thus  became 
master  of  Greece.  The  brilliant  conquests  of  Alexander 
engaged  them  for  a  few  years;  but  their  courage  was 
now  enervated,  and  their  l.>ve  of  liberty  almost  extln- 

Sished.  When  the  Achaian  league  proved  a  vain  de> 
loe  against  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  Greece  was 
utterly  unable  to  contend  with  the  arms  of  Rome;  and 
after  a  brief  contest,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Corinth 
(146  B.  c).  the  entire  country  became  an  integral  por> 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Literature  and  the  arts, 
long  on  the  decline,  were  finally  destroyed  by  Jnatiniaii, 
who  closed  the  school  of  Athens.  In  600,  Alaric  the 
Goth  Invaded  the  country,  followed  by  Genserio  and 
Zaber-Khan  In  the  6th  and  7th,  and  by  the  Normans  in 
the  11th  century.  After  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople (1204),  Gret^e  was  divided  Into  feudal  princi- 
palities, and  governed  by  various  Norman,  Venetian, 
and  Prankish  nobles,  until  1261,  when  the  entire  coun- 
try, except  Athens  and  Nauplia,  were  reunited  to  the 
Greek  empire*  under  Michael  Paleologns.  Invaded  by 
the  Turks  in  1438,  it  was  finally  conquered  by  them  in 
1481 ;  but  the  Venetians  not  feeling  disposed  to  allow 
the  new  masters  quiet  possession,  the  country  wns.  dur- 
ing the  sulwequent  two  centuries,  the  scene  of  bloodv 
wars,  ended  only  by  the  treaty  of  Pasaarovitz,  which 
secured  lireece  to  the  Turks.  Except  the  single  prov- 
ince of  Mainn,  the  whole  country  remained  under  their 
sway  till  1821,  when  a  httairia  was  formed,  and  Tpsl- 
lanti  priiclaimed  that  Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  Turkey.  The  revolution  broke  out  in  Greece  and 
Wallachla  simultaneoosly,  continuing  with  various  suc- 
cess, much  Idoodshed,  and  many  atrocities,  until  the 
interference  of  the  Euroiiean  powers  and  the  battle  of 
Navarino  (1827)  insured  tlie  independence  of  the  country, 
unwillingly  accorded  by  the  Sublime  Porte  (1829).  The 
provisional  goremment,  eetablUhed  during  the  revolu- 
tion, was  not  successful  in  securing  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  the  chief.  Count  Capo  d'Istria.  was  as- 
■MiiBated  ( 1831).  The  allied  powers  had  already  dstar- 
mined  to  erect  Greece  into  a  monarchy ;  and  the  crown 
was  finally  conferred  on  Otho.  a  younger  son  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  proclaimed  iu  1832.  In  1862,  • 
revolution  forced  him  to  leave  the  counti^.  He  nvas 
deposed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  George,  the 
secomt  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  elected  (by  the 
Boule)  King  of  Greece,  March  IK,  18G:{.  He  married 
Olga,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ctaistantine,  of 
Ruasia,  Oct.  17,  1867.  The  Crown  Prince  Constant ine, 
born  Aug.  2, 1H68,  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Hparta. 
Of  historical  events  since  that  date,  one  of  the  must  in- 
teresting was  the  rovital  of  the  ancient  Olympic  games 
in  18!H>,  the  aMci»*nt  stadlun  being  restored  fur  llie  pur- 
pose, and  athletes  from  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  U.  S.  taking  part  Several  prizes  were  gained 
by  American  athletes,  K.  Garret,  of  Princeton  College, 
winning  from  the  Greek  champion  the  prizes  for  throw- 
ing the  discus  and  putting  the  weight.  During  1896  a 
rebellion  against  Turkish  rule  broke  out  in  the  inland 
of  Crete,  in  which  volunteers  from  Greece  took  part, 
though  the  government  discouraged  this  movement, 
and  souglit  to  proiterve  neutrality.  A  strong  popular 
sentiment  iu  favor  of  Cretan  independence,  however, 
broke  out  in  Greece;  and  in  the  early  montlis  of  1897 
the  government  was  obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  insurrection,  a  Greek  regiment  being  sent  to  Crete 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  pre- 
vent. Greek  and  Turkish  armies  also  gathered  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  countries,  a  bo<ly  of  volunteer 
Greeks  invaded  Ttirkish  territoi^,  and  in  reprisal  the 
Turkish  army  crossed  the  fmittier,  attacked  the  Greek 
army,  drove  it  Imck  in  a  rapid  succession  of  defeats, 
and  occupied   Theasaly.    The  government  of  Greece 


had  been  obliged  by  a  vigorous  popular  movement  to 
take  this  course,  and  sent  its  armies  into  the  field  In  a 
state  of  very  imperfect  discipline  and  poorly  provided 
with  munitions  of  war.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary, 
were  ably  led  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  organization, 
the  result  being  that  the  personal  valor  of  the  Greeks 
served  them  P^rly  in  the  absence  of  discipline  and 
generalship.  The  demoralization  of  the  defeated  Greek 
army  became  so  great  that  an  occupation  of  Athens  by 
the  victorious  Turks  was  imminent  At  this  critical  Junc- 
ture the  powers  of  Europe  Intervened,  obliged  Greece  to 
withdraw  her  troops  fhxn  Crete,  induced  Turkey  to 
consent  to  an  armistice,  and  made  earnest  efforts  to 
effect  a  settlement.  Turkey  demanded  Thrssaly,  which^ 
her  armies  occupied,  and  a  large  indemnity  in  money. 
The  former  the  powers  refused  to  grant,  demanding 
that  she  should  accept  the  former  fhintier,  but  agreed  to 
an  indemnity  within  the  power  of  Greece  to  meet.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing  the  matter  of  the  evacuation 
of  Thrssaly  seems  virtually  settled  by  reluctant  and 
sullen  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Turkey. 

Oreed,  n.  [Icel.  gr^l^y  avidity.]  GUdness;  lust  of 
gain;  covetousuess. 

Gre«d'lly,  aii».  With  a  keen  apfietite  tor  food  or 
drink;  voraciously;  ravenously:  with  keen  or  ardent 
desire;  eagerly. 

Ore«d'inefl«.  n.  Qualitv  of  being  greedy;  voracity; 
ardent  desire ;  keenness  of  appetite ;  eagerness :  avidity. 

Greek,  <i.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Greece ;  Grecian  \ 
as,  a  Orrtk  prufile. 

Greek,  a.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece ;  a  Ore- 
dan;  •  Hellene. — The  language  of  Greece. 

Greek  Arelilteetare.  the  early  architecture  of 
Greece  b  exemplified  in  the  massive  remains  of  walls  at 
Mycenae,  Argus,  and  others  of  the  old  Grecian  cities, 
which  are  composed  of  huge,  irregular,  undressed  blocks 
of  stone  roughly  piled  together.  (See  Ctciopbaw  Abchi- 
TiCTUEK.)  It  is  utterly  devoid  of  ornament,  but  in  one 
or  two  instances  examples  remain  of  attempts  to  adorn 
the  stones  forming  the  piers  and  lintel  of  a  gateway 
with  rude  representations  of  animals,  as  in  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenw  mentioned 
above.  Grecian  architecture,  properly  so  called,  was  the 
production  of  a  far  later  age,  and  may  be  traced  to  that 
of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  combining,  as  it  does,  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  former  with  the  more  ele- 

Knt  features  and  decorative  principles  of  the  latter, 
e  Doric,  the  first  of  the  three  Greek  orders,  assimilates 
more  closelv  to  the  architecture  of  Egypt  than  either  of 
the  others,  in  its  substantial  and  massive  proportions :  it 
is  simple  in  character,  but  always  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  a  striking  impression  of  its  dignity  an4 
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beauty.  The  Ionic  order,  and  its  ornamentation,  is  de- 
rived from  the  architecture  of  Western  Asia,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  greater  degree  of  lightness  in  its 
proportions  than  the  Doric  order  possesses,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  decorations  in  minor  details.  The  Corin- 
thian, the  last,  and  by  far  the  mott  elegant  of  the  Greek 
orders,  surpasses  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  iu  its  elal*- 
orate  adornment  and  symmetry  of  proportion ;  but, 
even  in  this,  a  similarity  to  the  architecture  of  Egypt 
can  l«  traced  in  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of  Its  columns, 
and  the  clusters  of  leaves  that  curl  outward  from  its  sur- 
face. But,  although  each  order  exhibits  a  decided  step 
in  advance  of  that  which  precedes  It,  as  far  as  elegance 
and  ornament  are  concerned,  tlio  three  orders  were  uni- 
formly characterized  by  beau  ty  and  harmony  of  pro- 
portion ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  buildings  of  an- 
cient Greece,  especially  the  temples,  were  superior  to 
those  of  any  climate  and  any  age  as  regards  simplicity 
of  form,  the  purposes  for  which  they  w  ere  intended,  and 
the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  people  for  whose  use 
thev  were  erected.  The  chief  characteristics  and  the 
scale  of  proportions  preserved  in  the  three  Grecian  orders, 
will  be  found  elsewhere  (see  Architictubk)  ;  and  the 
principal  parts  that  compose  what  is  termed  an  order  in 
classic  architecture  have  been  treated  under  their  ro- 
spective  headings  (see  Abchitravi.  Basb.  Capttal.  Col- 
UMif,  CoRincB,  EifTABLATtrnx,  Fbiuc);  but  it  may  be  de- 
sirable  to  state  here  the  particular  features  and  nmrks 
by  which  each  order  may  be  readily  distingnislied.  and 
to  point  out  some  recent  discoveiies  that  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
to  give  the  appearance  of  perfect  beauty  to  iheir  works, 
and  to  avoid  anything  that  might  offend  the  eye  of  any 
of  this  highly  civilized  and  educated  people.  It  should 
also  be  stated,  that  each  order  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts, — the  cnlttmn  and  the  nttahlature^  —  which  are 
again  subdivided,  the  former  Into  the  ba*e,  shaft,  and 
oajpital;  and  the  latter  into  the  archttrare^/rieie,  and 
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eomiee:  and  that  it  it  by  certain  difference  In  theee  di- 
TJfliona  and  eubdlTlBions  that  the  orden  themaelyee  are 
dlstinxniehed.  The  Doric  order  may  be  readily  dia- 
oemed  by  haTing  no  baM*  to  the  column,  the  lower  end 
of  the  shaft  resting  immediately  on  the  pavement ;  the 
■haft  itself  is  also  adorned  with  broad  sliallow  flntings 
separated  by  a  sharp  ridge,  the  capital  being  composed 
of  a  broad  echinus  moulding  surmounted  bv  an  abacus, 
while  the  (Hese  is  adorned  at  interrals  with  projecting 
pieces  called  triglyp/u,  which  are  about  half  the  width 
of  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column,  baring  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  separated  into  three  equal  parts  by 
two  vertical  grooves  cut  feeply  into  the  material  of 
which  it  is  furmod,  the  horisontal  section  of  which  Is 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  the  outer  edges  of  the  piece 
being  chambered  off  at  the  same  itngle.  This  order  was 
In  some  instances  richly  adorned  with  sculpture  in  low 
relief  along  the  frieze,  and  in  high  relief  on  the  metopes 
or  spaces  l>etween  the  triglyphs,  the  tympanum  of  the 
pediment  rising  in  an  obtuse  angle  above  the  entabla- 
ture being  also  filled  with  sculpture  in  high  relief,  and 
frequently  with  perfect  statues.  The  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian d^itals  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
the  former  by  its  volutes,  and  the  latter  by  its  exqui- 
sitely carved  foliage  and  its  height,  which  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  tiiat  of  the  capitals  <>f  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  There  is  little  perceptible  difference  in  the 
shafts  of  the  columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders,  or  in  their  entablatures.  The  temples  of  the 
Greeks  were  generally  placed  on  a  level  platform,  con- 
sisting of  three  steps  (Fig.  1197)  rising  one  above  an- 
other, and  of  greater  or  less  depth  in  proportion  to  the 
height  and  diameter  of  the  columns  that  were  placed 
npon  them.  These  steps  were  too  deep  to  afford  the 
means  of  access  to  the  temple,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
intermediate  steps  were  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
larger  ones,  to  allow  the  worshippers  to  pass  easily  from 
one  to  another,  and  thus  to  gain  the  level  of  the  portico. 
The  Greek  windows  and  doorways,  like  those  of  the 
Sgyptians,  were  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  sides  inclining  inwards.  They  were  generally 
surrounded  by  a  moulding,  which  was  broken  at  the  top 
of  the  window  by  a  right  angle,  and  turned  outwards  on 
either  side,  for  a  short  space,  in  a  horisontal  direction, 
before  resuming  its  perpendicular  course,  so  that  an 
architrave  or  lintel  was  formed  above  the  window  of  the 
same  width  as  the  sill  below.  The  doorway  was  always 
in  the  centre  of  the  prtMuiot^  or  portico  of  the  temple, 
and  was  carried  np  to  a  considerable  height  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  light  into  the  interior.  The  arch  Is 
never  employed  in  Grecian  architecture,  which  is  chiefly 
characterized  by  the  use  of  the  beam  supported  on  col- 
umns, bv  whi£h  an  appearance  of  great  strength  and 
solidity  is  obtained.  It  is  also  marked  by  its  strict  ad- 
herence to  outlines  formed  by  horizontal  lines,  and  lines 
that  are  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  being  frequently  slightly 
inclined  inwards.  It  is  a  known  principle  in  perspec- 
tive, that  straight  lines  proceeding  to  a  great  distance  in 
the  Hanie  direction  present  a  slightly  curved  appearance 
to  the  eye  of  an  obeerver.  To  correct  this  appearance, 
the  Greek  architects  carefully  constructed  their  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  lines  in  the  form  of  a  very  slight  and 
scarcely  perceptible  curve,  giving  their  columns  an  <n- 
tatiSf  as  it  is  termed,  or  a  slight  outward  swelling  near 
the  middle ;  which  principle  of  construction  was  effected 
by  means  of  certain  fixed  rules.  The  columns  also,  in- 
stead of  being  vertical,  had  a  slight  inclination  inwards, 
and  their  pavements,  and  the  platforms  on  which  the 
temples  stoud,  were  constructed  with  a  very  slight  rise 
in  the  centre.  Mr.  Pennethome  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  these  curves  in  1837,  and  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments was  subsequently  corroborated  by  Mr.  Penrose, 
who  examined  many  of  the  ruined  temples  of  Greece, 
and  made  careful  measurements  of  their  proportions, 
which  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  constructed.  Of  the  three  orders  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, the  Parthenon  at  Athens  (Fig.  1197),  and  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  iEgina  (Fig.  87),  may  be  cited  as 
the  best  examples  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  Erechthenm 
and  Pandroeium  at  Athens,  of  the  Ionic  order;  and  the 
choragic  Monument  of  Ly8icmtQs(Fig.  694),  in  the  same 
city,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  almost  the  only  existing 
pure  Greek  specimen  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Exam- 
ples of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  or  rather  adi^tations 
of  them,  are  common  in  modern  architecture,  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  being  the.Girard  0>llege  (Fig. 
lldO)  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  but  imperfect  duta 
for  determining  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  among 
the  Greeks  for  dwellings  of  a  private  character. 
QreelK  Charcll,  also  culled  the  Grefk  CkUhoUc,  the 
Orthodox  Greeks  the  Ortliodox^  or  the  EMUm  Church, 
originated  in  the  dissensions  that  took  place  between 
the  patriarchs  of  CoiiMt4intinople  and  the  popes  of  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  the  political  position  of  the  city  as 
tliR  seat  of  the  imperial  government,  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople sought  to  render  itself  independent  of  the 
See  of  Knme.  Disputes  on  various  points  of  doctrine  oc- 
curred from  time  to  time  between  the  two  churches,  but 
the  great  breach  did  not  tnke  place  till  h02,  under  the 
patriarch  Photius.  He  reproached  the  Western  Church 
with  having  introduced  various  innovntions.  —  aa  the 
celibacy  of  the  priests,  the  introduction  of  images  into 
churches,  and  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  the  addition  of  *'filioque"  (and  from  the 
Son)  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  On  the  fall  of  Photius, 
however,  the  breach  was  in  a  manner  healed,  though 
very  imperfectly,  and  in  the  11th  century  dinensions 
broke  out  afreeli.  The  final  separation  took  place  in 
1054,  when  Leo  IX.  excommunicated  the  patriarch 
Michael  Cerularius.  who  had  inveighed  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  attacked  the  arrers  of  the 


Western  Church.  Several  attempts  were  made  on  either 
aide  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  but  in  vain.  The  popes 
were  anxious  to  effect  a  union  in  order  to  extend  their 
dominions ;  and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  when 
pressed  by  the  Turks,  attempted  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  West  by  a  promised  restoration  of  the  Eastern 
Church  to  that  of  Home.  At  a  later  period  attempts 
were  made  by  some  of  the  I*rotestant  churches  to  come 
to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
but  with  like  unsatisfactory  reeulu.  The  Greek  Church 
denies  the  authority  of  the  Pope, and  maintains  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  not  the  only  true  Catholic  church. 
It  acknowledges  no  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  like  the 
Pope ;  disclaims  infallibility,  works  of  supererogation, 
and  indulgences.  It  rejects  purgatory,  but  admits  of 
prayers  for  the  dead ;  and  forbids  all  kinds  of  carved 
images,  but  permits  paintings,  and  pays  a  kind  of  sec- 
ondary homage  to  the  Vii^n  and  saints.  It  denies 
auricular  confession  to  be  a  divine  command,  but  prac- 
tises confession  attended  with  absolution,  and  sometimes 
penance.  It  admits  the  seven  sacraments,  but  baptism 
is  performed  by  immersion  of  the  body  three  times  in 
water ;  and  the  communion  of  both  kinds  is  practised 
with  leavened  bread,  and  the  wine  is  mixed  with  water. 
The  anointing  of  the  body  with  the  chrism  is  allowed  to 
all  sick  persons  as  a  means  of  restoring  them  to  health, 
and  purifying  them  fh>m  their  sins.  The  secular  clergy 
are  permitted  to  marry  but  once,  and  only  a  virgin ;  and 
laymeu  are  allowed  to  marry  only  three  times.  Like 
the  Ko%.ian  Catholic  Church,  it  accepts  tradition  as  well 
as  the  Bible,  but  differs  from  it  as  well  as  from  all 
Protestant  churches,  in  maintaining  that  the  Holy  Ghost 

Proceeds  only  ftom  the  Father,  and  not  also  from  the 
on.  The  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  consists  almost 
entirely  in  outward  ceremonies,  preaching  or  religious 
instruction  being  rarely  resorted  to.  Their  fasts  are 
more  numerous  and  more  strictly  observed  than  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  clergy  are  dirided  into 
two  classes,— the  higher  and  the  lower:  the  former 
comprising  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  all  of  whom  are  chosen  (h>m  among  the  monks, 
and  mnst  lire  in  celibacy ;  the  latter,  the  monks,  or 
black  clergy  (from  their  dress),  and  the  secular,  or 
white  clergy.  The  lower  secular  clergy  are  the  arch- 
prieata,  priesta,  deaoona,  hypodeaoona,  and  lectors.    The 
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monks,  as  well  as  the  nuns,  who  are  less  numerona, 
generally  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Baail,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  mounts  Sinai  and  Lebanon,  who  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Anthony.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
convents  is  that  of  mount  Athos.  The  total  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  Greek  faith  is  estimated  at 
about  66,000,(X)0 ;  of  whom  about  49,000,000  are  in  Rus- 
sia, 12,000,000  in  Turkey,  3,600,000  in  Anstria,  900,000  in 
Greece,  1nO,000  in  the  Ionian  islands,  126,000  in  Monte- 
negro, and  about  3,000  in  Prussia.  As  regards  its  gov- 
ernment, the  Greek  Church  is  made  up  of  ten  indepen- 
dent groups,  numbering  in  all  279  bishoprics.  1.  The 
Church  of  (>>nstantinople,  governed  bra  patriarch,  hav- 
ing under  him  136  bishops ;  2.  the  Church  of  Alexan- 
dria, under  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  resides  at 
CTairo,  and  has  five  bishops ;  3.  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
with  its  patriarch  and  17  bishops;  4.  the  (}hurch  of 
Jerusalem,  with  its  patriarch  and  14  bishops;  6.  the 
Russian  Church,  with  60  bishops,  governed  by  a  synod ; 

6.  the  Church  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  four  bishops; 

7.  the  Austrian  Greek  Church,  w*th  11  bishops;  8.  the 
Church  of  Mount  Sinai,  with  1  bishop ;  9.  that  of  Monte- 
negro, with  1  bishop;  and  10.  the  Hellenic  Church  in 
Greece,  with  24  archbishops  and  bislioiM.  Besides  these 
ten  divisions  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  recognize  each 
other  as  orthoilox.  there  are  a  number  of  sects,  particu- 
larly in  Russia,  which  fully  acknowledge  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  for  various  reasons  keep 
aloof  fh>m  it.  The  Greek  Cnutrch  predominates  over  all 
Russia,  European  Turkey,  Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  Montenegro.  In  Turkey,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople has  not  only  spiritual,  but  also  a  kind  of  tem- 
poral Jurisdiction,  as  he  is  regarded  by  the  Turkish  law 
as  the  head  of  the  Greek  Christians,  who  have  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  tribnte.  The  Russian  Greek  Church 
aaaerted  its  independence  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  middle  of  the  l&th  century,  when  a  patriarchate 
vras  eetablished  at  Moscow.  The  patriarchate  was  abol- 
ished by  Peter  the  Great,  whc  organized  a  supreme  court 
for  the  regulation  of  spiritual  matters,  to  sit  at  the  new 
capital  of  St.  Petersburg.  Since  that  time  the  Church 
of  Russia  has  been  virtually  controlled  by  the  Czar. 


The  Unittd  OrtOc  CKwth  la  a  section  of  thta  bo^, 
which,  bv  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Roman  CbvA, 
were  induced  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  tbs 
Pope,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  permitted  to 
abide  by  all  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  Greek  Chvch 
which  did  not  anect  fundamental  doctrines; — sstks 
use  of  the  Greek  language  in  divine  aervice,  the  rem- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  both  kinda.  Ic,  4c.  Is 
Russia,  almost  all  the  members  of  the  United  Greek 
Church  were  induced,  under  the  reigns  of  Catlaarine  11. 
and  Nicholas,  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  tbr 
Church  of  Rome;  and  at  preaent  this  section  of  theaa  is 
most  numerous  in  Austria.  Total  eat.  strength.  18%, 
98,000,000,  over  70,000,000  being  in  RuaaisL  For  to 
account  of  the  ceremoniea,  liturgies,  Ac,  of  the  Grssk 
Churcii,  see  Neale's  Hiatorp  of  the  Eaatem  Charrk. 
€lr«elK  Eni|»lre,  (The.)(iiiM.)  The  G.  E^  also  styled 
Em  FiBJt  or  THE  East,  or  Utzanttivi  Kmpikx.  was  founded 
in  395,  A.  D.,  when  Theodoaiua  the  Great  divided  the  Ro- 
man Empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadios  and  Hoao- 
rius.  The  former,  a  feeble  and  luxurious  character,  «as 
made  emperor  of  the  Eaatem  diviaion,  comprising  ^pte. 
Asia  Minor,  and  Pontus,  in  Asia;  Ej^pt  in  Africa;  sad 
Thrace,  Moesia  (now  Bulgaria),  Macedonia,  Greece,  aad 
Crete  in  Europe.  Arcadina  let  the  govt,  of  the  empire  fall 
from  the  hands  of  his  minister  Rnflnus  into  those  of  ths 
eunuchs  Eutroplos  andGainas,  and  lastly  to  the  afaaac- 
less  empress  Eudoxia,  who  ruled  until  the  time  ofhsr 
death,  404.  After  Theodoslus  n.  had  held  the  reins  dar- 
ing 6  years,  he  resigned  the  govt,  in  fiivor  of  hte  sister 
Pulcheria,  who  ruled  powerfVilly,  while  her  brother  was 
kept  apart  from  all  state  affairs.  After  the  death  of  Theo- 
doslus II.,  PuIcheriamarriedthesenatarMarcianas(45&. 
467),  whose  firmness  repelled  the  inyaaions  of  Attila. 
liardanus  was  followed  by  Leo  I.,  sumamed  JiseaOs 
(the  Bntcher),  a  Thracian  of  low  birth,  but  devated  to  the 
throne  by  the  commander-in-chief,  Aspar,  who,  being 
himself  an  Arian,  would  not  ventnreto  encounter  the  per 
ils  that  sovereignty  might  have  entailed  on  one  of  his  re- 
ligions views.  Leo  IL,  grandson  of  the  former,  succeeded, 
but  died  after  a  few  months,  in  consequence  of  whidi  ths 
crown  came  into  the  possession  of  his  fiather,  Zeno 
(474-491),  who  was  banished  by  Basiliscus  (476),  but 
who  reascended  the  throne  in  477.  Though  a  weak  and 
unpopular  ruler,  he  contrived  to  retain  his  power  la 
spite  of  several  serious  revolts.  Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno, 
by  her  second  marriage  raised  the  courtier  ^entiarins  to 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Anastasins  I.  (491^18).  By 
the  help  of  the  <}oths,  this  monarch  overthrew,  after  a  six 
years*  contest,  the  robber  tribes  of  Mount  Taurus.  A 
new  enemy,  however,  now  appeared  on  the  Danube  in 
the  Bulgarians,  against  whose  desolating  raids  Anssta- 
sius  built  the  I^ong  Wall,  to  protect  the  peninsula  on 
which  Constantinople  lies.  The  war  vrith  the  Perrians 
also  broke  out  anew  during  his  reign,  and  religious  tu- 
mults often  purpled  the  streets  of  Constantinople  itseU 
After  his  death,  the  army  raised  Justinna  I.  to  the 
throne.  His  nephew,  Justinian  (q.  v.),  succeeded  (627- 
666),  and  l>ecame  celebrated  by  his  code  of  laws,  and  by 
the  rictories  of  his  great  generals,  Belisarius  (7.  r-X  and 
Narses,  (o.  v.^  But  the  rapid  decline  of  the  empire 
after  his  death  showed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  give 
it  any  internal  consolidation  or  vitality.  It  was  dnrinc 
the  reign  of  Justinian  that  those  pestilent  contests  of 
the  Blues  and  Whites  aeainst  the  Greens  and  Reds 
(political  factions  so  named  flrom  tlie  colors  respectively 
worn)  first  attained  any  conseouence ;  and  though  the 
first  disturbance  was  terribly  chastised  by  Belisarius  hi 
632,  they  continued  to  distract  the  capital  periodically 
down  to  the  7th  century.  Justin  II.  (666^78),  a  weak 
man,  governed  by  his  wife  Sophia,  yielded  a  part  of 
Italy  to  the  Longobards,  was  unanccesaful  against  the 
Peraiana,  allowed  the  Avari  to  plunder  the  Dannbiaa 
provincea,  and  ultimately  became  insane  through  vexa- 
tion and  anxiety.  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
was  then  made  regent,  and  tdUx  the  death  of  Justin  II. 
received  the  imperial  dignity.  He  ruled  with  mildness 
and  prudence  (678-582),  purchased  a  peace  vrith  the 
Avari,  concluded  the  war  with  Persia,  and  left  as  his 
successor  the  commander-in-chief  Mauricins,  who 
reigned  fh>m  682  to  602.  His  nlgputlly  treatment  of 
the  army  caused  a  military  insurrection,  in  which  he  wan 
slain  along  with  his  son ;  and  Phocas,  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, was  elevated  to  the  throne.  Phocas  proved  a  bad 
ruler.  Through  his  monstrous  vices,  tyranny,  and  inca- 
pacity for  government,  the  empire  lapsed  into  still 
deeper  anarchy.  Suddenly,  however,  a  deliverer  appeared 
in  the  person  of  HeracUus  {q.  v.),  son  of  the  exarch  or 
governor-general  of  Africa,  who  headed  a  oonsphacj, 
marched  to  Constantinople,  overthrew  the  tyrant,  and 
ascended  the  throne,  610.  But  great  as  was  the  grnius  of 
Heraclius,  he  had  to  submit  to  twelve  years  of  defmt 
before  he  could  organize  and  discipline  a  victorioos 
army.  In  622  he  opened  those  magnificent  campaip* 
in  which  the  power  of  Persia  was  crushed,  and  which. 
in  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  were  equal  to  those  of  Scipio 
or  Hannibal.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  more  formidaltl* 
foes  in  the  Aralis,  who,  inspired  by  fanatic  zeal,  and  1h1 
by  the  Caliph  Omar,  captured,  during  636-Ml.  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Euphrates,  with  Syria,  Judssa.  and  BgypC 
The  power  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  demanded  to  redst 
the  Antbian  invasions,  was  miserably  divided  and  weak- 
ened by  their  unending  religious  quarrels,  especially 
the  controversy  of  the  Orthodox  against  the  Monothe- 
lites,  (7.  V.)  The  empire  vras  breaking  asunder,  and 
Heraclius,  now  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  war,  had 
abandoned  hia  enervated  senses  to  pleasure,  and  his  en- 
feebled intellect  to  theological  discussions.  He  died  in 
641.  Constantine  III.,  who  succeeded  his  fhther  Herac- 
lius, also  died  soon  after,  and  vras  followed  by  Heracle- 
onaa,  who  lost  the  crown,  and  was  mutilated  in  aa 
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iorarrection.    The  next  mler  was  Oonttens,  ton  of  Con- 
sUntiiM  HL,  who  rnled  from  642  to  668,  made  himMlf 
odiooa  bj  cruelty,  and  perished  in  an  inaurrection.    Hii 
aon,  Conatantine  IT.,  Pogonatoi  (668-686),  enforced  a 
treatj  of  peace  on  the  invading  Arabe  (676)  bj  his  sno- 
oeaaftal  nao  of  the  Greek  fire  in  war&re.    Jostinian  U. 
(68^711),  SOD  and  socceasor  of  Pogonatas,  was  Ticto* 
rtous  in  a  war  against  the  Monothelite  Maronites;  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians  (688),  and  by  the  Arabs 
(692).     Uia  cruelty  caused  an  insurrection,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Leontins,  who,  in  695,  deposed  him,  cut 
dff  bis  boae  (hence  his  surname  SMttotmettu)^  and  ban- 
ished him  to    the  Tanric  Chersonese;   in  705  he  was 
restored  to  the  throne,  but  adversity  had  taught  him  no 
wisdom.     A  part  of  his  subjects  revolted,  and  the  king, 
abandoned  by  his  army  and  by  the  Bulgarians,  was 
assassinated  in  711.    With  him  the  dynasty  of  Ueraclius 
expired.     Philippions  Bardanes  (the  leader  of  the  last 
insurrection  aadnst  Justinian  II.)  was  next  raised  to 
the  throne  (711) ;  but  after  having  made  himself  odious 
by  favoring  the  metaphysical  tenets  of  the  Monothelites, 
he  was  deposed  and  brutally  deprived  of  eyesight  (713), 
His  succeasor,  Anastasius  XL,  prudently  screened  him- 
self from  a  mutinous  army  by  retiring  into  a  monastery 
(716),  and  left  the  crown  to  Theododus  HI.,  who  abdi- 
cated  in  717,  when  Leo,  the  l8aurian,and  general  of  the 
army  of  the  Bast,  did  not  recognize  him,  and  marched 
with  hostile  intent  to  Oonstantinople.    Leo  (q.  v.)  him- 
self ascended  the  throne  in  717,  and  drove  back  the 
Arabs  fh>m  Constantinople,  but  unhappily  gave  occa- 
sion, in  7tl6,  for  that  contest  concerning  the  worship  of 
images  which  rent  the  empire  for  more  than  a  century. 
In  728-  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  lost,  and  the 
eastern  provinces  became  the  prey  of  the  Arahs,  over 
whom,  however,  he  won  a  great  victory  in  Phrygia.  He 
died  in  741.  ~  Constantine  V.  (741-775),  son  of  Leo  HI., 
oa  account  of  his  seal  as  an  iconoclast,  was  hated  bv  the 
monks,  who  gave  him  the  surname  **  Copronymos,'*  be- 
cause he  had  polluted  the  font  at  his  baptism.    He  ws 
brave  ruler,  recovered  from  the  Arabs  parts  of  Syria 
and  Armenia,  and  ultimately  defeated  the  Bulsariims, 
against  whom  he  had  long  been  unsuccesiftil.    His  son, 
Leo  IV.  (775-780),  was  a  mild  ruler.  After  him  Conatan- 
tine VI.  ascended  the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  ambitions  mother.  Irene  (q.  v.),  who  raised  a  power- 
ftU  partT  in  Ikvor  of  image-worship.    Constantine  hav- 
ing made  an  attempt  to  liberate  himself  flrom  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother  and  her  paramour  Stauratius,  Irene 
barbarously  caused  her  own  son  to  be  blinded  (797). 
He  died  soon  after  this  atrocity :  and  Irene,  who  had 
boldly  conceived  the  design  of  marrying  the  £mperor 
Ohariemagne,  and  thus  uniting  the  east  and  west  of 
Burope  in  one  vast  realm,  excited  the  opposition  which. 
In  802,  placed  her  treasurer,  Nicephorus,  on  the  throne. 
Irene  was  banished  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in  803. 
Nioepborus,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Bulgariaus 
(811),  waa   succeeded  by  his  son  Stauratius,  who  soon 
yielded  the  throne  to  his  brother-in-law,  Michael  L,  from 
whom  it  vras  taken   by  the   Armenian  general   Leo 
'     v.,  a  powerful  ruler,  who  conquered  the  Bulgarians,  but 
Ml  (($20)  in  a  conspiracy  excited  by  his  seal  against 
image-worship.  Michael  IL,  the  '^Stammerer,"  was  raised 
from  a  dungeon  to  the  throne,  and  ruled  until  829.    In 
his  reign,  Crete  and  Sicily  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs.    Under  the  reign  of  his  son,  Theophilus. 
praised  by  the  Bysantine  historians  for  his  love  of 
Justice  (821^-842),  Theodora,  widow  of  Theophilus  and 
guardian  of  Bfichael  m.  (842-S67),  brought  the  contro- 
versy about  images  to  a  close  at  the  Council  of  Nicssa 
(842),  when  the  worship  of  these  was  fully  sancUou«Kl 
and  re-introduced.    Theodora,  having  been  banished  to 
a  convent  by  her  son,  the  government  was  for  some  time 
hvld  by  Bardas,  uncle  of  Michael  III.,  and  after  his  asMs- 
•ination,  by  Basilins  I.,  the  ** Macedonian,"  who  caused  Mi- 
chael to  be  put  to  death,  and  afterwards  ruled  ably  from 
867  to  886.    But  though  on  the  whole  successful  against 
the  Araba,  the  latter  contrived  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Syracuse.    His  dynasty  (the  Mac4HlonUin) 
maintained  itself  on  the  Byzantine  throne,  with  some 
fcw  interruptions,  until  1056.    The  reign  of  his  son,  Leo 
VL,  the  "Philosopher"(8«6-912),was  not  prosperous.  The 
inroads  of  the  Bulgarians  and  of  the  Arabs,  who,  in  004, 
plundered  Thessalonica,  continued  to  increase  during 
the  government  of  his  son,  Constantine  VIL,  '*  Porphyro- 

Snitus,**  who  ruled  mildly  but  feebly  (912 -959).  Under 
I  son,  the  dissolute  Komanus  II.  (959-963),  Crete  was 
retaken  from  the  Arabs  by  the  vigor  of  his  general, 
Nioepborus  Phocas,  who,  on  the  deHtIt  of  the  emperor, 
married  his  widow,  Theophania.  She,  however,  caused 
him  to  be  murdered  in  969,  ns  she  wished  to  marry  John 
Tzimiskes,  who  ruled  Ull  976,  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
was  victorions  sgainst  the  Arabs  and  Bulgarians,  and 
also  the  Russians,  who  about  this  time  Itegan  to  emerge 
from  obwurity  as  an  enemy  of  the  Bysantine  power. 
ni»  successor,  Basilins  II.  ( 976-1025),  the  son  of  Knmanus, 
conquered  the  Bulgarian  kingdon^  and  attached  it  ax  a 
province  to  the  empire,  which  it  remained  till  1186.  when 
it  again  became  independent.  His  brother.  Tunstaiitine 
VIU.  ( 1025-1028),  did  not  resemble  him.  Romanus  III. 
next  ascended  the  throne,  but  wasassassinnted  by  bis  wife 
Zott,  a  profligate  but  crafty  princess,  who  mised  hucc€«- 
•tvely  to  the  Imuerial  dignity  Michael  IV.  (1034),  .Michael 
y.  (KAl),  and  Constantine  IX.  (1042).  Meanwhile,  Rus- 
■ians  and  Arabs  devasUted  the  realm.  In  Asia,  the 
Seljok  Turks  proved  dangerous  enemies ;  while  in  Lower 
Italj  the  Normans  narrowed  the  Byzantine  power  to 
the  posasmion  of  Otranto.  After  Constantine's  death,  in 
1054,  Theodora,  sister  of  Zotf,  was  elected  empress ;  and 
on  her  death,  in  1056,  Michael  VI.,  who  was  deposed  by 
Usac  L,  ((Domnenus.)— With  Isaac  I.,  (Comnenus,)  who 
Mine  to  the  throne  in  1057,  the  dynasty  of  the  Comne- 


nian  emperors  began.  He  retired  to  a  monastery  (1069), 
and  was  succeeded  by  Constantine  X,  whose  widow, 
Kudocia,  married  Ronuuius  IV.,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  Romanus  was  deposed  in  1071  by  Michael  VIL 
(son  of  Constantine  X.),  who  in  his  turn  was  dethroned 
by  Nicephorus  UL  (1078),  who  reigned  nntU  1061, 
when  he  was  deposed  by  Alexius  I.,  (Comnenuf,  q.  v.,) 
(1081-1118).  This  last  reign  was  marked  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Crusades.  The  successors  of  Alexius 
—his  son,  Karo-Johannes  (1118-1143),  and  Blanuel  I, 
(114^1180)— were  able  rulers,  and  victorious  in  their 
engagements  with  the  Turks.  Manuel's  son,  Alexius 
II.,  was  murdered  by  his  guardian,  Andronicus  (grand- 
son of  Alexius  I.),  who  raised  himself  to  the  throne. 
He  was  the  Ust  prince  of  the  C!omnenian  dynasty,  and 
fell  in  an  insurrection  excited  by  his  own  crueltv,  1185. 
—  After  the  first  turbulent  reign  of  Isaac  II.,  who  was 
blinded  and  deposed  by  his  brother  Alexius  III.,  who 
took  the  surname  of  (x>mnenus  in  1195,  the  Crusaders 
restored  Isaac  to  the  throne  (1203),  aud  also  crowned 
his  son  Alexius  IV. ;  but  the  restless  dtizeus  of  Con- 
stantinople elected  Nicolas  Kanabus,  who  took  the  title 
of  Alexius  v.,  and  pursuing  the  usual  bloody  course, 
put  his  predecessor  to  death.  —  In  1204,  the  French  and 
the  Venetians  (collectively  named  Latins)  advanced  on 
Constantinople,  and  captured  the  city,  April  12,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  European  provinces. 
The  whole  was  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  first, 
including  the  metropolis,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  who  was  made  emperor,  aud  to  whom 
the  other  participants  in  the  expedition  did  fealtv  for 
their  respective  shares.  The  Venetians  obtained  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  JBgean  seas,  a  part  of  the 
Morea,  and  several  islands;  Bonifacins,  Count  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  Macedonia,  and  part  of  Greece :  several  duke- 
doms, conntships,  Ac,  were  also  established  at  Athens, 
Philippopolis,  and  other  places  for  French  knights; 
while  a  number  of  Greek  princes,  both  on  the  mainland 
and  in  the  islands,  maintained  their  independence.  In 
the  west  of  Asia  Minor  Theodorus  Lasouis,  who  had 
been  elected  emperor  at  (Constantinople,  formally  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  to  Nictea;  and  finally,  in 
the  N.E.  of  Asia  3Iinor,  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
Colchis,  Alexius  Comnenus,  ruled  at  Trebisond  with 
absolute  authority ;  while  one  of  his  successors,  John 
Comnenus,  even  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  At  Con- 
stantinople, neither  Baldwin  nor  his  successors  could 
strengthen  the  sinking  empire.  Baldwin  himself  died 
(1206)  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians.  After 
him  cams  his  brother  Henry,  who  ruled  bravely  and 
wisely  till  1216.  For  the  next  four  years,  the  empire 
was  actually  without  a  ruler,  and  a  prey  to  utter  an- 
archy. In  1221,  Robert,  son  of  Peter,  Count  of  Auxorre 
and  Courtenay,  came  to  the  throne,  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  (1228- 
1237):  and  the  latter  by  Baldwin  IL  (1237-1261).  Dur- 
ing these  reigns  a  great  part  of  the  empire  was  seized 
by  John  Vatazes,  snccessor  of  Theodorus  Lascaris  of 
Nicoui  (1222-1255L  This  ruler  was  followed  in  Niciea 
by  Theodorus  II.  (1255-1259),  whose  son,  Johannes, 
was  superseded  by  Michael  VIII.,  (Palnologus,)  who  by 
the  help  of  the  Genoese  captured  Constantinople  (July 
25, 1261),  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  dynastv. — 
Michael,  the  first  of  the  Folteitlogi^  endeavored  to 
strengtheu  the  realm.  He  attempted  to  unite  the 
Greek  Church  with  the  Latin,  but  bis  son,  Andronicus 
II.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1282,  re-established  the 
Greek  ritual.  Andronicus  II.  was  compelled  to  divide 
the  throne  with  his  grandson,  Andronicus  III^  who  be- 
came sole  emperor,  l;i28,  and  unsuccessfully  opposed  the 
I'urks;  he  d.  1341.  Under  his  son,  Johannes  V.,  the 
Turks  first  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  European  prov- 
inces; SulUu  Murad  took  Adrianople,  1361,  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  government.  Manuel  II.,  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Johannes,  was  besieged  in  Constantinople  by 
BiVJazet,  and  compelled  to  cede  to  the  Turks  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  the  city.  In  1422,  the  metropolis  was 
again  besieged  by  Murad  II.,  who,  after  he  had  over- 
thrown the  force  sent  to  aid  the  emperor  by  Ladislas, 
king  of  Hungary,  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  made  Constan- 
tinople. 1444,  the  limit  of  the  domains  of  Johannes  VI., 
sou  of  Manuel,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute.  Con- 
stuntine  XI ,  brother  of  Johannes,  fell  heroically  in  the 
defeuce  of  Constantinople,  which  was  captured  by 
Mohammed  II.,  May  29, 1453,  when  the  G.  E.  was  brought 
to  a  close. 

Or«elK'e«s,  n.    A  female  Greek,    (r.) 

Or«ek  Fire,  n.  A  composition  of  a  highly  combusti- 
ble nature,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  of  naphtha, 
pitch,  and  sulphur.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
about  670,  by  Callinicius  of  Ueliopolis,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  III.,  and  used  with  terrible  effect  a^nst 
the  fleet  of  the  Saracens.  It  burst  into  a  flame  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  burned  under  water.  It  was 
hurled  upon  the  enemy  fh)m  cross-bows  and  other  en- 
gines of  war.  G.  F.  was  used  asainst  the  Ouaaders  at 
the  siege  of  Acre  under  Richard  I.,  and  was  a  recog- 
nized means  of  defence  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. 

OreelK'Isli,  a.  Grecian ;  peculiar  to  Greece,  or  to  the 
Greeks. 

Greek  lAnffaMeand  lateratnre.  The  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  Greece  were  the  Pelasgi,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  spoke  a  barbarous  or  foreign  tongue. 
They  were  allied  to  the  Iramen  tribes  of  the  north  of 
India;  consequently,  that  element  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage which  exhibits  an  afllnity  for  the  Sanskrit,  is  the 
Pelasgic ;  and  hence  the  strong  resemblance  in  words 
and  inflections,  which  is  found  to  exist  between  the  two 
languages.  The  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  proper,  subsequently 
migiated  into  the  country,  and  the  language  of  the  abo- 


riginal Inhabitants  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  barbarous. 
The  Hellenes  were  an  Ionian  race,  and  their  languAff* 
is  said  to  have  had  an  afllnity  to  the  Persian.  It  is  but 
right  to  state,  however,  that  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Greek  language  is  not  universally  received,  for 
the  sufcject  is  so  involved  in  doubt,  that  no  certaintv 
can  be  arrived  at  regarding  it.  The  Greek  hi  a  branch 
of  the  so-called  Jndo-Cftrmamc,  or  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages. It  consists  of  three  principal  dialects,  —  the 
^cUc,  Doric,  and  Ionic :  to  which,  at  a  later  period,  was 
added  the  mixed  Attic  dhUect;  aud  besides  these  there 
were  several  minor  dialects.  The  Doric  was  a  rough, 
hard,  broad  dhUect,  with  long  a  predominant  over  all 
theother  vowels.  It  was  spoken  originally  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Thessaly,  whence  it  travelled  southward,  and 
became  the  langmige  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesus.  It  was  purest  in  Messenia,  and  softest  in  Syra- 
cuse and  Agrigentum.  Its  centre  was  Sparta.  It  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Pindar,  Theocritus,  Bion,  snd 
Maschu.  The  JEoUc  was  a  more  ancient  dialect  than 
the  preceding,  but  was  reflned  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
was  less  harsh  than  the  Doric,  although  also  broad  and 
open.  It  was  spoken  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(with  the  exception  of  Mesaris,  Attica,  and  Doris),  in 
the  .Solio  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  some  islands 
of  the  JEgean  Sea.  It  contains  some  of  the  Pelasgic 
forms,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  Sappho, 
Myrtis,  and  Alcseus.  The  Ionic  Is  the  softest  and  most 
musical  of  all  the  dialects.  It  abounds  in  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  and  is  partial  to  labials  and  Unguals.  It 
was  the  earliest  cultivated  of  the  dialecta,  and  is  that 
of  Homer,  and  other  of  the  early  authors,  as  Hesiod, 
Herodotus,  Ac.  It  was  spoken  principally  by  the  people 
of  Attica  and  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asm  Minor.  The  Attic 
sprang  from  the  Ionic,  fh>m  which  at  first  it  differed  but 
little.  It  was  developed  principally  after  the  Persian 
wars,  and  was  brought  to  perfection  by  the  poets,  phi- 
losophers, and  historians  of  Greece,  who  flourished  after 
that  time.  It  held  a  middle  place  between  the  hardneaa 
of  .£olic  and  Doric,  and  softness  of  the  Ionic.  It  was  har- 
monious and  powerful  in  its  expressions,  concise  and  reg- 
ular in  its  syntax.  .£schylus.  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Thu- 
cydides,  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Isocrates, 
have  rendered  it  immortaL  Grammarians  aft«rwarda 
distinguished  between  the  genuine  Attic,  as  it  exists  in 
these  masters,  and  the  Attic  of  common  life,  calling  the 
latter  the  common  Greeks  or  Hdltnic  diaUel;  and  even 
the  later  Attic  writers,  posterior  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
literatiure,  were  called  BdUtus^  or  common  Grrtks.  In 
this  latter  class  are  Aristotle.  Theophrastus,  Apollodorus, 
Polyblus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  many  of  whom,  how- 
ever, wrote  genuine  Attic.  — At  what  time  this  language 
first  began  to  be  expressed  in  writipg  is  a  question  of 
much  uncertainty.  According  to  tradition,  (^mus  the 
PhoBuician  introdnced  the  alphabet  into  Greece  about 
1500  years  B.  o.    To  him  sixteen  of  the  letters  of  the 

Present  alphabet  are  attributed;  four,  according  to 
liny,  were  introduced  by  Palamedes  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  four  by  Simouides  of  Ceos  during  the 
Persian  war.  The  ancient  letters  were  all  uncial,  or 
what  we  call  capital;  the  present  cursive  or  round  let- 
ters occur  first  in  inscriptions  of  the  age  Augustus,  and 
resemble  the  Coptic  forms.  TheGreeks  wrote  originally 
fh>m  right  to  left ;  afterwards  alternately,  the  one  line 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  next  from  left  to  right  (called 
bonMtrrmfudon,  as  being  the  mode  in  which  oxen  ploughed 
in  a  field);  and  finally  from  left  to  right,  as  we  do  now. 
The  Greek  language  may  be  termed  the  parent  tongue 
of  civilization.  It  is  rich  in  roots,  flexible  in  the 
formation  of  words,  picturesque  in  its  mode  of  ex- 
pressing thought, highly  plasticand  euphonious;  simple 
and  sublime  in  Homer,  playful  in  Anacreon,  miO«*tte 
in  .£8chylus  and  Pindar,  noble  in  Sophocles,  pathetic 
in  Euripides,  elegant  in  Xenophon,  subtle  in  the  Soph- 
ists, distinct  in  the  Stoics,  clear  in  Aristotle,  and 
fluent  in  the  orators.  Its  syntax  hi  fV«e,  full  of  inver- 
sions, subtle  and  perfect,  yet  without  obscurity.  Its  an- 
tiquity, its  intrinsic  excellence,  its  literature,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  Ikirest  portion  of  man- 
kind, challenge  our  deepest  admiration.  **  In  order," 
says  Mure,  **  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, it  is  essential,  first,  that  a  language  should  be  the 
original  invention  of  the  people  who  speak  it;  secondly, 
that  this  people  should  be  glited  not  only  with  a  flne 
sense  of  euphony,  but  with  variety  and  extent  of  intel- 
lectual powers.  These  favorable  circumstances  were  com- 
bined in  the  case  of  the  Greek  in  a  greater  degree  than 
in  that  of  any  other  known  language.  While  it  is  in  all 
essential  respects  a  radically  ori^nal  tongue,  its  me- 
chanism, both  in  sound  and  structure,  reflects  all  the 
harmony,  versatilitv,  and  precision  which  mark  the 
genius  of  the  race  by  whom  it  is  spoken.**  (Langtutgt 
and  Literature  of  Ancient  Grefce.)—Tho  language  of 
modern  Greece  b  wh  it  is  termed  Romaic,  or  Neo-Hel- 
lenic.  It  differs  from  the  ancient  Greek  chiefly  in  the 
formation  of  the  tenses,  and  in  the  termination  of  the 
nouns;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  is  not  greater 
than  between  the  Doric  and  the  Attic  dialects  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  assimi- 
late it  more  and  more  to  the  ancient  tongue ;  and  a  good 
ancient  Greek  scholar  will  have  little  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing out  a  Greek  newspaper  of  the  present  day.  —  The 
origin  of  Greek  literature  in  lost  in  the  darkness  of  an- 
tiquity. The  earliest  existing  monuments  of  it  carry 
us  back  to  nearly  1000  years  b.  c,  and  even  then  we  find 
the  art  of  poetical  composition  existing  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  admirable  structure  and  the  wonderful 
language  of  the  Homeric  poems  Imply  a  long  period  of 
antecedent  culture.  Although  both  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey displav  traces  of  the  inCsncy  of  the  nation,  and  man- 
ifest a  spirit  of  simplicity  peculiar.  tP  the  chlldhc^  uf 
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the  hanum  race,  yet  the  claes  of  poetry  under  which 
they  fall  appeare  io  tbem  at  its  ftill  mattoity ;  all  the 
lawf  which  reflection  and  experience  can  euggett  for 
the  epic  form  are  observed  with  the  most  reflued  tiute; 
ail  the  means  are  employed  by  which  the  general  effect 
can  be  heightened ;  nowhere  does  the  poetry  bear  the 
character  of  a  first  essay  or  an  nnsaccessfnl  attempt  at 
some  higher  poetical  flights :  indeed,  as  no  subsequent 
poems,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  so  com- 
pletely caught  the  genuine  epic  tune,  there  seems  good 
reason  to  donbt  whether  any  fhtnre  poet  will  again  be 
able  to  strike  the  same  chord."  (MUller.)— Of  the  poets 
prerioaa  to  Homer  nothing  satinactory  is  known.  The 
names  of  several  of  them,  as  Olen,  Orpheus,  Musseus, 
and  a  number  of  others,  are  preserved  to  us;  but  their 
works  are  all  lost.  The  poems  which  have  come  duwn 
to  OS  under  their  names  are  manifest  forgeries.  The 
niad  is  foundsd  on  the  legends  of  the  war  of  Trov ;  the 
Odyssey,  on  the  return  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses).  Various 
other  poems,  as  the  **  Batrachomyomnchta,*'  or  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,  are  attributed  to  Homer ;  but  they 
eridently  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  Homeric  poems 
were  made  use  of  as  models,  and  as  a  basis  with  which 
to  connect  their  works,  by  a  series  of  later  poets,  who 
are  commonly  known  as  the  **  cyclic,"  but  of  whose 
works  only  the  titles,  brief  abstracts,  and  fkvgments, 
have  been  preserved.  Hesiod,  the  next  great  epic  poet 
after  Homer,  was  a  Boeotian,  and  is  believed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  before 
Christ.  His  principal  poems  are  the  Wnrkt  and  Days^ 
the  leading  sntject  of  which  is  the  various  occupations 
and  duties  of  life  in  its  several  relations;  and  the 
Theognia^  containing  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  genealogies  of  the  gods.  Lyric  poetry 
arose  on  the  decline  of  the  epic,  and  was  much  culti- 
vated from  about  B.  c.  776  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Persian  wars.  The  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  various 
contests  in  which  the  different  states  were  engaged, 
greatly  favored  this  kind  of  poetry.  Next  to  the  gods, 
who  were  celebrated  at  their  festivals  with  hymns,  their 
country,  with  its  heroes,  was  the  leading  sufcject  of 
their  song ;  and  in  everything  there  was  a  more  poweiv 
fal  impulse  towards  meditation,  investigation,  and  labor, 
for  the  attainment  of  a  desired  end  than  before.  Among 
those  who  were  distinguished  in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry, 
or  in  the  Improvement  of  music,  history  fhmlshes  us 
with  the  names  of  Archilochus  of  Pares,  inventor  of  the 
iambus ;  TyrtsBus  of  Miletus,  author  of  war-songs ;  Cal- 
limacbus  of  liphesus,  inventor  of  the  elegiac  measure ; 
Alemon  the  Lydian ;  Arion  of  Methymna,  who  perfect- 
ed the  dithyrambus;  Terpander  of  Autissa,  inventor 
of  the  barbito4  (»kind  of  lyre);  the  tender  Sappho  of 
Mitylene;  her  countnrman  Aicaaus;  Brinna,  the  con- 
temporary of  both ;  MimnHrmus  of  Oolophon,  the  fluto- 
player ;  Steslchorus  of  Uimera ;  Ibycus  of  Rhegium ; 
Anncreon  and  Simouides  of  Ceos ;  Uipponax  of  Bphesns ; 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes ;  L<asus  of  Hermionea ;  Oorinna  of 
Tanagra,  the  friend  and  instructresa  of  Pindar.  As 
gnomic  writers,  Theognis,  Phocylides,  and  Pythagoras 
deserve  to  be  named:  and  as  a  fabulist,  .fisop.  In  the 
order  of  time,  several  of  these  belong  to  a  later  period, 
but  they  are  properly  placed  here  on  account  of  the 
connection.  The  greatest  of  ail  the  masters  of  lyric 
song,  however,  was  Pindar,  born  at  Cynoscephalas,  in 
Boeotia,  in  b.  o.  522.  Of  his  numerous  compositions  we 
have  only  the  four  series  of  Epinician  odes,  «.  «.,  odes 
written  in  commemoration  of  victories  gained  at  the 
four  national  festivals,  —  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Isthmian.  The  earliest  writers  of  prose 
were  those  who  first  engaged  in  philosophical  specu- 
lations. Of  their  writings,  however,  only  a  few  fhig- 
ments  have  been  preserved.  Thales  was  the  founder 
of  the  Ionic  philosophy,  to  which  belonged  Pherecydes, 
Anaximander,  Anaxiroenes,  Anaxagoras,  kc.  Pythag- 
oras established  the  Italian  school,  and  was  followed 
by  Alcnueon,  Timeas,  Epicharmns.Tbeagenes,  Archytas, 
and  others.  In  history  the  lonbins  took  the  lead.  Cad- 
mus, of  Melitus,  about  640  B.C.,  is  the  earliest;  Arce- 
silaus  of  Argos  soon  followed ;  then  Pherecydes  of  Le- 
ros,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  Hellanicus  of  Mitylene,  Di- 
onysins  of  Melitus,  —  all  of  whom  preceded  Herodotus, 
but  are  rather  chroniclers  than  historians,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  The  first  great  historian  whs  Hero- 
dotus of  HalicHrnassus  (484  b.  c.),  whose  delightful  work 
is  still  preserved,  and  well  entitles  him  to  the  name  of 
the  **  Father  of  History."  The  drama  took  its  rise  from 
the  festivities  with  which  the  country  people  solem- 
nized the  gathering  in  of  the  vintage,  and  which  were  ac- 
companied with  songs  and  dances.  By  degrees,  variety 
and  some  measure  of  art  were  given  to  these  proceed- 
ings. The  first  direct  step  to  the  introduction  of  the 
drama  was  made  by  Thespis,  and  by  Phrynichus,  b.  o. 
536-511.  iSschylus,  the  great  perfecter  of  the  tragic 
art,  was  born  at  Bleusis,  525  B.  c.  Sophocles  and  Earip- 
idos,  the  other  great  masters  of  Greek  tragedy,  flour^ 
isbed  soon  after  SachyXxa.  Comedy  was  first  brought 
into  regular  form  by  Bpicharmus,  who  lived  about  600 
B.o.  Oratinus,  (Urates,  Phrynichus,  and  Bupolis,  are 
well-known  names  in  this  field ;  but  the  greatest  is  Aris- 
tophanes, who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th 
century  b.  o.  In  what  is  termed  the  **  old  comedy,"  pub- 
lic and  private  characters  were  introduced  by  name ;  but 
subsequently  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  introdnce  any 
living  penon  bv  name,and  what  is  known  as  the  'Middle 
comedy"  arose  in  consequence.  The  **new  comedy"  was  a 
still  ftirther  modification  which  comedy  first  assumed  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  The  earliest  writer  of  the  new  com- 
edy was  Philippides,  who  flonrished  323  B.C. ;  and  the  two 
most  celebrated  of  his  BacceBsors  were  Philemon  and  Me- 
nander.The  fertility  and  excellence  of  the  Qreek  dramat- 
ic literatnr*  wwt  moat  reuurkable.    The  proae  compo- 


sitions that  belong  to  this  age  were  equally  distinguished 
by  their  appropriate  excellence.  In  history  wt»  have 
Tlincydides,  born  471  B.C.,  whose  work  on  the  Pelopon- 
ne«ian  war  is  not  only  the  first  specimen  of  what  has 
been  called  philosoplUcal  history,  but  remains  nnsur- 
passett  5lown  to  the  present  time.  The  historical  works 
of  Xenophon,  bom  447  b.  c,  though  not  equal  to  that  of 
Tiiucydides  in  vigor  of  coloring  and  depth  of  reflec- 
tion, are  yet  adorned  with  every  grace  of  nnrrative  and 
description.  In  philusopiiy  ,to  which  the  teachings  of  Soc- 
rates, bom  468  b.  c,  gave  a  great  impnlse,  we  have  the 
writings  of  Plato,  born  428  B.c.,nnd  bis  pnpil  Aristotle, 
boru  384  B.C.  Plato  wns  endowed  with  u  i>rilliMut  im- 
agination, and  loved  to  soar  into  the  higbe^t  reuions  of 
speculation ;  while  Aristotle  wasa  student  and  obs«<rver, 
practical  results  being  the  ol(|ect  of  his  investigations, 
lie  never  entered  the  world  of  ideas  with  Pluto,  but 
everything  he  wrote  embodied  the  results  of  careful  and 
extensive  observations,  or  comparison  of  observations. 
His  works  emtiraoe  the  subjects  of  logic,  rhetoric,  phys- 
ics, metaphysics,  natural  history,  and  politics.  Plato 
founded  the  Academic  school,  whose  point  of  reunion 
was  the  Academy,  on  the  Cephissus,  north  of  Athens. 
Aristotle  established  the  Peripatetic  school  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, near  the  Ilissns,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city. 
Public  discussion  was  the  general  rule  in  the  Or.  republic. 
Solon,  Pisistratus,  Miltiades,  Aristides.  Themistoclei,  and 
Pericles  were  orators  as  well  as  legislators,  counsellors, 
and  generals.  Pericles  was  the  first  to  cultivate  the  art, 
and  to  adorn  his  mind  with  the  teachings  of  philosophy, 
and  general  literary  culttu«.  The  first  rhetorical  school 
at  Athens  was  opened  by  OeorgiaB  of  Leontine.  Other 
sophists  and  teachers  of  rhetoric  were  Protagoras,  Pro- 
dicus,  Hippias,  Ac.  Among  the  Athenian  orators  whose 
works  are  extant,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  Antiphon, 
Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Lycnrgus,  Hyperides,  JBs- 
chines,  Demades,  Demosthenes,  and  Dinarchos.  Mathe- 
matics was  now  cultivated,  and  geography  served  to 
illustrate  history.  Astronomy  is  indebted  to  the  Ionic 
school,  arithmetic  to  the  Italian,  and  geometry  to  the 
Academic  school,  for  many  dh»oo varies.  As  mathema- 
ticians, Theodoras,  of  Cyrene,  Meton,  Buctemon,  Archy- 
tas, of  Tarentnm,  and  Budoxus,  of  Cnidus,  were  cele- 
brated. Geography  was  particularly  enriched  by  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  which  were  occasioned  by  commerce. 
The  study  of  nature  was  likewise  pursued  by  the  philoso- 
phers ;  and  the  healing  art,  hitherto  practised  by  the  JEs- 
clepiades  in  the  temples,  was  raised  to  a  distinct  science 
by  Hippocrates.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  although 
Uteratnre  still  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Greece,  yet, 
till  the  Roman  conquest,  the  principal  seat  of  letters 
and  science  was  Alexandria ;  and  this  period  is  called 
the  Alexandrian  agt.  Its  characteristics  were  eradi- 
tion,  criticism,  and  the  study  of  science ;  and  in  poetry, 
the  only  original  species  was  the  bucolic  or  idyl.  The 
principal  poeU  were  Bion  of  Smvrna,  Theocritus,  Ara- 
tus,  Lycophron,  (?aliimachus,  and  Marchus.  Bfathema- 
tics,  astronomy,  and  geography  made  great  progress 
during  this  poriod.  During  the  Roman  supremacy,  and 
down  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  principal 
poet  was  Nicander;  the  most  important  prose  writers, 
Poiybius,  ApoUodorus,  Dionyslus  Thrax,  Diodoras  Sicn- 
Ins,  Dionyslus  of  Hallcarna8sus,and  Dionyslus  Periegetes. 
From  this  period  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  West,  are  two  parallel  series  of  writers,  —  the 
Pagan,  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian.  Of  the  former 
the  more  important  are,  Babrius,  Strabo,  Bpictetus, 
Plutarch,  Dion  Chrysostomos,  Arrian,  Pausanias,  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  Aristides,  Lucian,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Achilles  Tatius.  Dion  Cassius,  Athenssns  Herodianns, 
Philostratus,  Piotinns,  Longinus  lamblichus;  of  the 
latter,  Josephus  Philo,  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  Clement  of  Rome,  Justinus,  Polycarp, 
IreujBus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen.  From 
the  estahlbhment  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  330,  till  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the 
Turks,  A.  D.  1453,  the  names  in  Greek  literature  are 
comparatively  few.  They  comprise  the  series  of  authors 
known  as  the  Bytantint  hisUmam;  the  ecclesiastical 
and  other  writers,  Busebins,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anien,  Epiphanius,  Synosius,  Socrates,  Basiiius,  Geor^ 

rius  Pisides,  Mulales,  Georgius  Syncellns,  Nicephorus, 
hotiuif,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Leo  (Philoso- 
phus)  Theodosius ;  the  rhetoricians  ana  grammarians ; 
a  few  poets,  as  Moschus,  (^uiutus  of  Smyrna,  Colnthns, 
Agathas,  and  in  the  12th  century,  Ptochoprodomus ; 
the  romance  writers  Longus.  Xenophon  of  Ephesus, 
Heiiodorus :  the  historians,  as  Zosimus,  Prooopius,  Anna 
Comnena,  Chalcocydylas,  Ac.  After  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, intellectual  pursnlts  langnished  under  the 
tvranny  of  the  Turk.  —  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  kingdom,  literature  has  made  great  progress  in 
Greece,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  education,  in  which 
the  publications  have  been  innumerable.  Works  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  have  signalized  the  names  of  Tricoupi, 
the  Rangabes,  Sontsos,  Asopios,  —  the  HiUory  of  Ortek 
lAteraturt^  by  the  latter,  challenging  a  fair  comparison 
with  similar  works  in  other  countries. 
Oree'ley,  Horacx,  an  American  journalist  and  author, 
B.  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  in  1811.  About  1825,  his  parents 
having  removed  to  Vermont,  Horace,  who  had  always 
been  a  lover  of  books,  obtained  employment  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  a  printing-office,  and  in  Aug.,  1831,  arrived 
at  New  York,  where  he  secured  occasional  work  as  a 
Journeyman  printer  in  various  offices.  In  1834.  in  part- 
nershijp  with  Messrs.  Winchester  and  Gibbett,  0.  started 
Tht  New  Yorker^  ii  weekly  literary  journal,  which,  after 
several  years*  trial  proving  unprotitable,  was  abandoned, 
and  in  1841  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  a  journal  which  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful.   In  1848. 0.  was  choHen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 


30th  CongTMNL  and  aerved  throogfa  tiie  riiort  tiBM  pr»> 
ceding  Gen.  Taylor's  inangnration ;  in  1861  be  visited 
Europe,  and  was  chosen  chairman  of  one  of  the  jmics 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London,  and  afterward  pob- 
lished  an  account  of  his  travels.  G.  was  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  addresses,  essaya,  Ac,  published  under  ths 
title  of  Hmia  toward  Beformty  and  of  ^  Hktory  of  ikt 
btntggU  for  Slavery  Extemaitm  or  Beetrietiom  im  Ow  Vrntui 
Suae*  from  1787  to  1856,  published  in  1856.  He  ardeoOy 
supinrted  the  Union  cause  during  the  Qvil  War,  of 
which  he  wrote  a  history  entitled  The  Amwrwm  Om- 
nicL,  published  in  1864  and  1867.  He  afterward  wrote 
bis  autobiognmhy,  under  the  titie  of  RteoOttOom  cf  a 
Btuy  I4f«^  which  appeared  in  1868.  In  1872,  G.  was 
nominated  by  the  Draiocratic  party  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  opposition  to  Gen.  Grant,  but  be  failed  to 
be  elected.    Died  Nov.  29,  in  the  same  year. 

Oree'lesr,  in  Oolorado.  a  post4own,  cap.  of  Weld  oo.,  on 
3  R.  R.  lines,  62  m.  N.  E.  of  Denver.    Pop.  ( 1897)  Vm. 

Greeley,  in  Zmsos,  a  post-village  of  Andenon  CO.  Fern, 
(1896)  514. 

Greelk'-rose,  ft.  The  rose  campion. 

Oreen,  a.  {pomp,  esama;  $%mer,  eBxxxxsT.)  rA.8. 
grene;  Low Ger.,  Dan., and  Swed.  pr0R ;  Do.  prom ;  0«r. 
griSM,  The  root  is  found  in  0.  Ger.  gri^m,  A.  t^  grot>am, 
to  become  green.]  Having  the  color  of  growing  planH ; 
being  of  the  color  of  herbage  and  plants  whra  growing; 
verdant ;  of  a  color  between  blue  and  yellow;  emerald. 

—New;  fk'esh:  recent;  vigoroos;  fUloflife;  ondecayed; 
as,  a  preen  old  age. 

**  Oar  grtmt  yoatk  eoples  what  gray  siansrs  aaW—Drfim 

— Unripe;  immature;  as,  grten  fruit,  grten  gesae,  Ac— 
Half  raw;  not  thoroughly  roasted. —  Immature  in  ags 
or  judgment ;  young ;  inexperienced ;  raw ;  awkward; 
gauche;  as,  a  green  hand,  a  green  youth.— Wan;  of  a 
sickly,  pale-green  color ;  as,  *'  the  pre0i-eickneas.^(  Gartk.) 
— Unseasoned;  not  dry;  possessing  its  natoral  Joioes; 
as,  green  timber. 

'*  Drj  vood  Is  more  fTsfftle  than  frsm.**— #aoga. 

— n.  The  color  of  growing  herbage  or  plants ;  a  hoe  ba* 
twixt  green  and  yellow.— A  grassy  plat  or  plain ;  a  picoe 
of  ground  covered  with  grass  or  herbage;  as,  a  bowlinff> 
green.  **  O'er  the  smooth  enameird  grttn,*"  ( JfOCon.) — 
Fresh  leaves,  wreaths,  or  branches  of  trees  or  verdure; 
^generally  in  the  plural. 

"  TlM  ITsgraat  frsMu  I  seek,  taj  brows  to  Und."— IVyii 

—pL  (Cbokery.)  The  leaves  and  stems  of  yoong  plants, 
dressed  and  prepared  for  food;  green  vegetables;  as, 
bacoa  and  yresns. 

G.  eolort.  Green,  one  of  the  prismatic  colors,  produced 
by  combination  of  blue  and  yellow  rays,  is  very  commoa 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  very  rare  in  the  mineral. 
There  is  only  one  metal,  copper,  which  affords  in  its  com- 
binations the  various  shades  of  green  in  general  use. 
The  other  metals  ci^MUde  of  producing  this  color  are, 
chromium  in  its  protoxide,  nickel  in  its  hydrated  oxide, 
as  well  as  its  salts,  the  seleniate,  arseniate,  and  sulphate : 
and  titanium  In  its  prnssiate.  G.  pigmenta  are  prepared 
also  by  the  mixture  of  yellows  and  blues;  as,  lor  exam^ 
pie,  the  green  of  Rinman  and  of  Gellert,  obtained  by  the 
mixture  of  cobalt-blue  and  fiowers  of  sine:  that  of 
Barth,  made  with  yellow  lake,  Prussian  blue,  and  clay; 
but  these  paints  seldom  appear  in  the  market,  because 
the  greeiM  are  eenerally  extemporaneooa  preparatloBB 
of  the  artists.  MomUain  G.  consists  of  the  hydrate,  ox- 
ide, or  carbonate  of  copper,  either  fkctitiooa,  or  as  found 
in  nature.    Bremen  or  Bnuuwide  G.ia  »,  mixture  of 


carbonate  of  copper  with  chalk  or  lime,  and  a 

a  littie  magnesia  or  ammonia.    It  is  Im|ffovad  by  an  ad- 


It  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
rand 


mixture  of  white  lead. 

ammonia  to  a  mixed  solution  o'f  sulphate  of  copper  a 
alum.  Fri$e  G.  is  prepared  with  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sal-ammoniac  Jfittts  ff.  is  an  arseniate  of  copper,  mMie 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  acetate  or  sulphate  of  comer 
with  arsenite  of  potash.  It  is,  in  fisct,  Scheele's  G.  Stp 
G.  is  the  inspissated  Juice  of  bnck thorn-berries.  These 
are  allowed  to  ferment  for  8  days  in  a  tub,  then  put  in  a 
press,  adding  a  little  alum  to  the  juice,  and  concentrated 
by  gentie  evaporation.  It  is  lasUy  put  up  in  i^gs*  blad- 
ders, where  it  becomes  dry  and  hard.  Sekweu^fmrt  G.: 
see  ScHWxnrruKT.  Verona  G.  Is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
mineral  called  green  earth. 

Green,  in  Jttinoii,  a  flourishing  townahlp  of  Woodted 
county. 

Green,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Grant  oo. 

—A  township  of  Hancock  oo. 

— A  township  of  Marshall  co. 

— A  township  of  Noble  oo. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Green,  in  MickiMm, » townahlp  of  Mecosta  ool 

—A  township  of  Alpena  co. 

Green,  in  Miammri,  a  township  of  Platte  oo. 

Green,  in  Ohio.n  township  of  Mahoning  oo. 

— A  township  of  Scioto  co. 

—A  township  of  Summit  co. 

Green,  in  Wiaoonain,  a  S.  county,  bordering  on  Illinois; 
area,  abt.  576  sq.  miles.  Bivere.  Pekatonica  and  Sugar 
rivers.  Surface,  broken  and  hilly;  eoU,  fertile.  Jna. 
Lead  and  limestone.    Gap.  Monroe.    Pop.  (1895)  S3,42a 

Green' baek,  n.  A  name  which,  from  Its  color,  was 
iiopularly  given  to  the  paper-money  first  isBoed  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  1862. 

Green'lMMSlKTille,  in  Virgmia,  a  post-town  of  Ae- 
comac  county. 

Green  Bank,  In  Pmumlvunia,  a  P.  0  *of  Lancaster  co. 

Green  Bank,  In  .New /eracy,  a  post-village  of  Boriing- 
ton  CO.,  on  the  Mnllica  river,  about  36  m.  8.  &  E.  of  Ml 
Holly. 

Green   Bnjr,  In  /owo.  •  P?^^xffHP|9^ 
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Green  Bajr,  in  Ahbama,  a  post-office  of  GoTiDgton  oo. 
Green  Bny,  in  Miekigtm  and  WuctmMH^  a  considerable 
arm  of  Lake  Michigan.    I(  receives  numerous  rivers 
besidee  the  surplos  waters  of  Wiuuebago  lake  by  the 
Fuz  rivar,  and  extends  from  Bruwu  uo.,  iu  Wisconaiu. 
to  Delta  oo^  In  Michigan.    It  is  lliO  miles  long  and 
averages  25  miles  in  width.    Its  depth  is  said  to  exceed 
dOOfeet. 
Green  Bajr*  in  Vtrgmioy  a  P.  0.  of  Prince  Edward  oo. 
Green  Bny,  in  R'isoowsin,  an  important  city,  cap.  of 
Bruwu  co^  at  the  month  of  Fox  river,  and  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of   Green  bay,  about  113  miles  N.  of  Mil- 
waukee; has  very  extensive  manufs.,  iucluding  several 
brewerit^  saw  mills  which  produce  upwards  of  150,- 
ai(),UUU  feet  of  lumber  yearly,  co(»perage  works,  flour 
and  planing  mills,  cigar  factories,  etc.    Being  located 
on  oue  of  tha  best  harliors  of  the  Ureat  Lakes,  tlib  city, 
enjoys  a  large  and  iucreasiug  shipping  trade.    Pop. 
(1895)  18,290. 
Green'bone,  a.    {Ichth.)    SeeGAansR. 
Green'boroncb,  in  New  York^  a  pi«t-vilUM;e  of  Os- 
wego co^  alN>at  170  niileii  W.N.W.  of  Albtiuy. 
Green'-brler,  n.    (BoL)    See  Smilax. 
Greenbrier,  in  t^io,  a  post-ofHce  of  Monroe  co. 
Greenbrier,  in  PeMMyitoaiu,  a  post-office  of  North 

omberland  cu. 
Greenbrier,  in  TcNnaswc,  a  post-village  of  Robert- 
sou  oo. 
Greenbrier,  in  Wed  nryfaio,  a  8.E.  oo.,  liordering  on 
Virginia ;  orso,  about  1,060  sq.  miles.  Sivtn.  Greenbrier 
river,  and  some  smaller  streams.    8w/ace^  divendfled 
by  monntains  and  valleys;   aoti,  fertile.    Osp.   Lewis- 
burg.    A».  (1890)  18,034. 
Greenbrier  Honntaln,  in  Wmt  Virginia,  a  spur 
of  the  Alleghenies,  in  Greenbriar  and  Poculioutna  cos. 
Height,  over  2,000  feet. 
Greenbrier  Biver,  in  Wett  FiryMo,  rises  in  the  N. 
part  of  Pocahontas  co.,  and,  flowing  a  seneral  S.W. 
oouna  through  Greenbrier  cu.,  enters  uie  Kanawha 
rivtf,  about  35  miles  above  Fayetteville.    The  mouth  is 
1,333  TL,  and  the  source  about  1,5a)  ft  above  sea  level. 
Green'-broom,  Greenweed,  a.  {BoL)   Tbe^Te- 

wmta  timdoria.    See  Gkmista. 
Green'bnrir*  ^  •^*^  ^^^  *■  township  of  Westchester 
CO.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  130  miles  8.  of  Albany, 
Green'bnail,  in  Gmrgia,  a  poet-office  of  Walker  oo. 
Greenbnell,  in  lUitioit,  a  pos^village  and  township 

of  Warren  co.,  87  miles  N.W.  of  Sprintdleld. 
Greenbneli*  in  /owa,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  aboat 

10  miles  fh>m  Des  Moines. 
Greenbneh,  in  Uaime^  a  post-town  of  Penobscot  co. 

A>p.(lb97)  about  670. 
Green bneb,  in  Mickiaan,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. 
Greenbneh,  in  Ntvf  York,  one  of  a  cluster  of  pictur- 
eK^ne  villages  in  Rensselaer  co.,  on  the  E.  Iiank  of  the 
Hudion  river,  opposite  Albany,  and  otllectively  termed 
East  Albany ;  the  P.  O.  is  a  branch  of  that  of  Albany. 
A>p.  (1897)  about  8,00a 
Green bnsll,  in  OMa,  a  village  of  Brown  oo.,  about  90 

miles  Sj$.W.  of  Columbus. 
—A  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  20  miles  8.  W.  of  Dayton. 
Greenbnsll,  in   Wutcoimn,  a  poet-village  of  Sheboy- 
gan CO.,  about  2  miles  E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
Green  Cnmp,  in  OUo,  a  post-village  and  township  of 

Marion  CO. 
Green'cmtle,  a  foit  and  harbor  of  Ireland  on  the 
cosst  of  Donegal,  Ulster,  about  4  miles  N.E.  of  Moville. 
It  is  a  considersble  fl«hing  station. 
Greencaetle,  in  /adiamt,  a  city,  cap.  of  Putnam  co., 
on  3  railroad  lines,  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolia 
Scat  of  De  Panw  University.    Has  extensive  mannf.  of 
lightning-rods,  carriages,  pumps,  lumber,  Ac. ;  there  are 
•tone  quarries  near  b.> ;  shipments  are  largely  grain 
and  Uve  stock.    Pop.  (1895)  4.300. 
Oreencmtle,  in  /owo,  a  pi«t-office  in  Jasper  co. 

—A  township  of  Marshall  «-u. 
Oreencaetle,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 
Greenctuitle,  in  Af iMoari,  a  post-town  of  Snllivan  co., 
about  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Milan.    The  railroad  station  is 
Castli,  «>n  th«  Q.,  0.  &  K.  C.  R.  R. 
Clreencnetle,  in  Ohio,  a  ptwt-offlce  of  Fairfleld  co. 
Greencmtle,   in    /ViHwyfeoata,   a    post-borotigh    of 
Franklin  co.,  11   miles  S.W.  of  Chamberaburg.    P&p. 
(1897)  abo«it  1,860. 
Clreen  Cove  Sprinips,  in  Florida^  a  post-town,  cap. 

of  Clay  CO.     fV>p.  (1897)  abuiit  1.200. 
CIrccn  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  tlie  Sandusky  river  in 

Ssndusky  co. 
—A  township  of  Sandusky  co. 

Ciieen  Creek,  in  Ntte  Jerttejf,  a  P.  0.  of  Cape  May  co. 
Green'-crop,  a.    A  crop  uf  green  vegetables,  such  as 

utiflcial  grasses,  manguld-wurxel,  turnips,  etc. 
Clreen'dAle,  in  lUinoia,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  about 

82  miles  8.  of  St.Louis,  Mo. 
^rcendale,  in  PrnjuylwuMa,  a  P.  0.  of  Armstrong  co. 
Greene,  in  Alabama,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  544 
•qm.  mgen.  BUck  Warrior  and  Tombigbee  rivers. 
Smfeet,  generally  level ;  soO,  fertile.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  counties  in  the  state.  Gap. 
Kutaw.  A».  (1890)  22J007. 
Greene,  y ATHAmKL,  an  American  revolutionary  gen- 
•na,boin  at  Potowhommet,  Warwick  «>.,  K.  I.,  in  1742. 
Hii  fiuher  was  a  preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
luang  O.'n  school-education  was  of  the  simplest  and 
BMst  limited  character ;  but  by  hif  own  industry  he  soon 
•cquired  atderable  knowledge  of  the  principal  branches 
of  an  Englsh  education,  including  history  and  math- 
«outit<s.  He  made  lome  progreM  in  the  study  of  law ; 
"*  siso  early  evinced  a  decided  predilection  for  books 
tT^^lng  on  the  art  of  war.  On  the  commencement  of  | 
^  troubles  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  he  I 
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Tolunteered  as  a  private  (1174) ;  but  the  following  year 
he  was  chosen,  by  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  gen- 
eral of  the  contingent  furnished  by  that  colony  to  the 
army  near  Boston.  He  was  made  mi^jor-general  in  the 
Continental  army  in  177G,  and  accompanied  Washington 
on  his  brilliant  expedition  into  New  Jersey  near  the 
close  of  the  same  year.  He  pertormed  a  prominent 
part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Germantown  (1777)  on 
which  occasion  his  courage  and  skill  did  much  toward 
retrieving  the  reputation  of  the  American  arms.  In 
1778  he  was  appointed  quariemiaeter^eneral,  and  for 
more  than  two  yean  t^e  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion with  faithfulness  and  ability.  After  the  defeat  of 
Gen.  Gates  (1780)  at  the  batUe  of  Camden,  8.  C,  Q.  was 
appointed  to  the 
command  of  the 
southern  army, 
which  he  found 
demoralized,  and 
in  a  state  of  ut- 
ter  destitution. 
His  presence, 
however,  soon 
restored  the  con- 
fideitoe  of  tlie 
troops.  Through 
his  skilful  strat- 
egy, even  his  re- 
verses produced 
the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. In  March, 
1781,  he  was  de- 
feated by  Lord 
CoruwalUs  iu  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Guilford  Court 
House,  but  the  English  general  derived  no  permanent 
adwntages  from  this  success.  Cornwallis  having  re- 
treated into  Virginia,  G.  defeated,  after  a  severe  action 
(September,  1781),  the  forces  of  Col.  Stewart  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  and  thereby  pnt  an  end  to  the  British  power 
in  South  Carolina.  This  was  the  last  battle  in  which 
Gen.  O.  was  engaged,  although  he  held  his  command 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  died  from  tlie  eflect  of  a 
sunstroke  at  Mulberry  Grove  on  the  Savannah  River,  in 
1786.  He  is  admitted  by  univeivd  consent  to  have  been, 
among  the  American  generals,  second  only  to  Wash- 
ington in  militaiy  talents,  and  in  the  important  services 
which  he  rendered  to  his  country. 

Greene,  Gkobok  Washington,  grandson  of  the  above, 
a  writer  and  hivtorian,  born  in  Rhode  Island,  180a  His 
best  known  works  are;  Hittorical  Studies  (1850);  Bio- 
graphical Bk«leke$  (1860)  ;  Hiatorieai  Vimoo/tke  Ameri^ 
ea»  BwohUion  (1865) ;  Life  of  NatkaiM  Greme  (1867)  ; 
HiHory  of  Rhode  Idand  (1877).  Was  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Rome  (1837-45) :  profeswr  of  History  at  Cornell  Uni< 
versity  (1872).    Died  in  188:1 

Greene,  in  Arkameae,  a  N  J^.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Mis- 
souri ;  area,  about  591  sq.  m.  Hwere.  Cache,  St.  Frauds, 
and  Anguille  rivers.  Bar/aee,  generally  level ;  eoii,  fer- 
tile.   O^.  Paragould.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  15,000. 

Greene,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  361 
sq.  m.  Steers.  Oconee,  Ogeechee,  and  Appalachee  rivers. 
Bar/ace,  hilly :  eoii,  not  very  fertile.  Oap.  Greensborougb. 
Pop.  (1890)  17,051. 

Greene,  in  Ittimole,  a  W.  co.,  orso,  about  544  sq.  miles. 
Bieere.  Illinois  river,  and  Macoupin  and  Apple  creeka 
Bmr/ace,  generally  level ;  eoU,  fertile.  Cbpifa/,  Carrollton. 
Pop.  (1890)|23,791. 

Greene,  in  JadMnia,  a  S.W.  co  ;  area,  about  540  sq.  m. 
Birere.  West  Fork  of  White  River,  and  some  smaller 
streama  Sar/aee,  diversified ;  eoil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron 
ore,  and  bituminous  cual  in  abundance.  0cm.  Bloom- 
fleld.    Pop.  (1890)  24.379. 

— A  post-township  of  Jay  co. 

— A  township  of  Madisou  co. 

— A  township  of  Morgan  co. 

—A  township  of  Park  co. 

Greene,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  central  co.  orso.  576  sq.  miles. 
Biver*.  Racoon,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Bear/ace, 
unduUting;  soil,  fertile.    Cap.  Jefferson.    Pop.  (1896) 

Greene,  in  Keatmekg,  a  cential  co.;  area,abt,  275  sq. m. 
Rivere.  Green  river  and  Barren  Fork,  RusselPs,  Robin- 
son's, and  Meadow  creeks.  Bar/aoe,  undulating;  eoiL 
fertile.     Osp.  Greensburg.    Pop.  (1890)  11,463. 

Greene,  in  Jlfame,  a  pns^town  of  Anaroscoggin  co.,  on 
Andruscoggin  river,  abt.  41  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Portland. 
Pop.  (IH97)  about  900. 

Greene,  in  Mimeeippi,  an  8.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala- 
bama ;  area,  about  820  sq.  m.  Rieere.  Chickasawha  and 
Leaf  rivers.  Snrface,  level ;  eoU,  not  very  fertile.  Cap. 
LeakeeviUe.    Pop.  (1890)  3^900. 

Greene,  in  Mieeouri,  a  8.  W.  co. ;  area,  about  688  sq.  m. 
JNeers.  Niangua,  Pomme  de  Terre,  James  and  Sac  rivers, 
and  Finley  crrek.  Surface,  generally  level ;  eoU,  fertile. 
JMia.  Lead  and  limeetone.  Cbp.  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  52,000. 

— A  village  of  Bollinger  oo. 

Greene,  in  New  Jertey,  a  township  of  Sussex  oo. 

Greene,  in  New  York,  an  8.E.  co. ;  area,  about  660  sq. 
m.  Bitert.  Hudson  and  Schoharie  rivers,  and  Catskill 
and  other  smaller  creeks.  Smrfaoe,  broken  and  moun- 
tainous, the  Catskill  mountains  traversing  its  whole 
length ;  eoO,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cm,  Catskill.  Pop. 
(1890)  31,598. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Chenango  co.,  on  the 
Chenango  river,  about  66  miles  SjB.E.  of  Syracuse. 
Pop.  (1897)  alwut  1,170. 

Greene,  iu  North  Gnrofiaa,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
310  sq.  m.  River:  Contentuy  creek,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Sur/aee,  level ;  eoU,  fertile.  Cop.  Snow  Hill. 
Pop.  (1890)  10,(J89. 


Greene,  in  OUo,  a  S.W.  co.;  area,  about  416  sq.  m. 

l^trcrs.  Mad  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  TVssr's  and 

Msssey's  creeks.    Bar/ace,  level ;  eoU,  very  fertile.    Cap, 

Xenia.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  30,000. 
— A  township  of  Ashland  co. 
— A  township  of  Clark  co. 
— A  tuwnship  of  Harrison  co. 
— ^A  township  of  Hocking  co. 
— A  village  of  Licking  co. 
—A  township  of  Monroe  oo. 
-^  township  of  Ross  co. 
—A  township  of  Shelby  oo. 
— A  township  of  Trumbull  oo. 
— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 
Greene,  in  JVwwiflnawia,  a  8.W.  co.,  bordering  on  W. 

Virginia;  area,  about  640  sq.  m.    JNeen.  Monongahela 

river,  and  Wheeling,  Dunkard's  and  Ten  Mile  creeks. 

Atr/ace,  broken  and  hilly;  soO,  fertile.  Ifia.  Bituminous 

cosJ  in  abundance.    Gap.  Waynesburg.    Pop.  (1890) 

28,935. 
— A  township  of  Beaver  co. 
— ^A  township  of  Clinton  co. 
— ^A  township  of  Erie  co. 
— A  township  of  Franklin  oo. 
— ^A  township  of  Greene  co. 
— A  township  of  Indiana  co. 
— ^A  post-village  of  Lancaster  oo. 
— A  township  of  Mercer  oo. 
— A  township  of  Pike  oo. 

Greene,  in  Rhode  ItUmd,  a  post-offlcs  of  Kent  oo. 
Greene,  in  Tenneeeee,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  North 

Caroiiua ;  area,  about  588  sq.  m.    Riaere.  French,  Bixiad, 

and  Nolachucky  rivers.  Bar/ace,  much  diversified ;  suil, 

fertile.  Jtfni.  Iron  in  abundance.  Cap.  Greenville.  Pop. 

(1890)  26,614. 
Greene,  in  F2fviaia,a  N.  central  oo.;  area,  about  200 

sq.  m.  INesrs.  Ri^dau  river  and  other  smaller  stresms. 

Bwrfaee,  diversified ;  eoQ.  fertile.    OmmMows,  Stanards- 

ville.    P«p.  (1890)  5,622. 
Green'-enrtb,  a.  (Ifm.)  Same  as  SKLADONm  («.«.). 
Green'erjr,  «.    Verdure ;  green  herbage  or  pUnts. 
Green'-ejred  (-fd),  a.    Having  green  eyes;— hence, 

Jealous,  suspicious. 
'•  Beware,  mjr  lord,  of  Jeatouty ;  It  la  the  grc«n-<y«d  monster.** 


Green'lleld,  in  Ai 

about  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Greenfield,  or  Greenfield  Hill,  in  C€maeetiemi, 

a  village  of  Fairfield  con  about  56  miles  N.E.  of  New 


a  village  of  Craighead  co., 


York.— 4ee  FAianxu). 

Greenfield,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Colquitt  oo. 

Greenfield,  in  /Omom,  a  city  of  Greene  oo.,  on  G,  Bw 
A  Q.  R.  B.,  30  miles  S.  of  Jacksonville;  in  a  farming 
and  grasing  region.    Pop.  (1897)  about  1,450. 

— A  rillage  of  Grundy  «». 

Greenfield,  in  Imdiima,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hancuck  co.,on 
the  P.,  C,  C.  A  St  L.  R.  R.,  21  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis: 
has  rolling  mill  and  other  manuf.,  and  a  good  local 
trade.   Pop.  (1897)  about  4,500. 

— A  township  of  Lagrange  co. 

— A  townaliip  of  Orange  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Adair  oo. 

— A  townsliip  of  Jones  oo. 

—A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Greenfield,  m  A'aasas,  a  township  of  Elk  eo. 

Greenfield,  in  Maimfe,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co. 

Greenfield,  in  MaeeackaeetU,  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship, cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  between  the  Green  and  Con- 
necticut  rivers,  abciut  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  The 
village  is  well  laid  out  and  contains  some  handsome  and 
substantial  public  buildings.  Mamaf.  Osssimeres,  tools, 
&c.    Ptop.  (1895)  6,229. 

Greenfield,  in  Midhigan,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  oo. 

GreefieM,  in  Mmmeola,  a  township  of  Wabasha  oo. 

Greenfield,  in  JfiMoari,  a  city,  cap.  of  Dade  co.,  on 
the  W.  furk  of  the  Sac  river,  about  24  miles  W  J(.W.  of 
Springflebl.    Pop.  (1897)  abuut  1,000. 

Greenfield,  in  Nevada,  an  unimportant  village  of  Es- 
meialda  co. 

Greenfield,  in  New  Hampehire,  a  pssUownship  of 
Hillsborough  co.    Pop.  (lK9ii)  6(i7. 

Greenfield,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Saratoga  co. 

— A  post-offlce  of  Ulster  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Fairfield  co. 

— A  township  of  Gallia  co. 

— An  important  niannfarturing  town  of  Highland  co.,  on 
B.  k  0.  and  Ohio  So.  R  Rs.,  24  miles  W.  of  Chillicothe. 
Pnj».  (1897)  alout  2,840. 

— A  township  of  Huron  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Peuueghania,  a  post-township  of  Erie 

CO. 

A  township  of  Lackawanna  co. 
—A  village  of  Mercer  co.  about  5  miles  N.E.  of  West 

Middlesex. 
— A  borough  of  Wsshington  oo. 
Greenfield,  iu  TetmeeKe,  a  post- village  of  Weakley  co. 

Pop.  (1897)  about  950.  , 
Greenfield,  in  Virmnia.  a  poet-village  of  Nelson  co., 

about  90  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 
Greenfield,  in  Wiaconeia,  a  township  of  Lacrosse  co. 
— A  township  of  Milwaukee  co. 
— A  township  of  Monroe  oo. 
— A  township  of  Sauk  oo. 
Greenfield  On'tre,  in  New  York,  a  poet-village  of 

Saratoga  co.,  aUmt  37  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albany. 
Greenfield  IjRndinir,  in  Kimmri,  a  village  of  Mis- 
sissippi CO. 
Greenfield  Mlllli,  in   Indiana,  a  post-office  of  La 

Grange  co. 
Green  fineb,  a.  (Ontil/<.)  A  European  bird  of  the  fam. 
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land«  where  It  is  alao  called  the  Oreen  Linnet,  and  Oreen 
Groebeak.    It  imitetee  the  longt  of  other  bird*. 

Green  Fire,  n.  {Cyiem.)  Combostion  attended  with  a 
groen  flame.  The  following  compound  will  bum  with 
a  beautiftil  green  light:  10  graine  chlorate  of  baryta, 
mixed  with  10  gn.  ofnitrate  of  bnryta  in  a  mortar,  and 
then  with  12  grs.  of  sulphur  on  paper.  The  compound 
should  not  be  kept,  as  it  is  liable  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

Green'fbrd,  or  Obixn  Tillaoc,  in  Ohio^  a  peat-Tillage 
of  Bfahoning  county,  about  168  miles  N.K.  of  Colnm- 
•    baa. 

Green'iTMr^f  ^  ^  choice  rariety  of  plum,  hnring  n 
green  pulp  in  its  ripe  state. 

Green  Gnr'den,  in  nUnoit,  a  post-township  of  Will 

CO. 

Green  GAr'den*  in  Bmnsjflvamay  a  poet-offlce  of 

Bearer  oo. 
Green'-irroeer,  n:    A  vender  of  green  regetablea 

and  fruits. 
Green  Grove,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Cumberland  co. 
Green  Grove,  in  Pemta^  a  P.  0.  of  lAckawanna  oo. 
Green'-band,  u.    Cue  wliu  is  raw  and  inexperienced ; 

a  gie«u-lium ;    hs,  ho  is  a  grten'hattd  at  the  work. 
Green  Ha'ven,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Dutches  co. 
Green  Heart,  a.    (Bot.)    8ee  Nectani>ra. 
Green  Hill,  in  (?«or{/v^  a  piwt-ufflce  of  Stewart  co. 
Green  Hill,  in  MiMouri,  a  Tillage  of  Muut;rouiery  co. 
Green  Hill,  in  tfortk  Carolma^  a  P.  0.  of  Uutheiford 

CO. 

Green  Hill,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-oflnce  of  Columbiana  co. 

Green  Hill,  in  Tetmemee,  a  ptMt-offlce  of  Wilwiu  co. 

Green  Hill,  in  We*t  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  uf  Wetzel  co. 

Green'hood,  n.  A  sUte  of  greenness  or  immaturity. 

Greene-horn,  n.  A  raw,  inexperienced  person ;  one 
who  is  new  to  the  world  and  its  ways. — A  newly-arrived 
immigrant  in  the  U.  Sutes.  (Vulgar.) 

Green'-lionse,  n.  {Hori.)  A  building  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  such  exotip  plants  as  do  not  recjuire 
much  artificial  heat,  but  cannot  endure  the  open  air,  ni 
least  in  the  colder  part  of  the  vear.  As  a  groen-hoiiHo 
does  not  require  artificial  heat  duripg  summer,  the  roof 
is  sometimes  made  capable  of  being  then  removed ;  more 
generally,  many  of  the  plants  are  carried  out  into  the 
open  garden.  Air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  Q.-H.  in 
fine  weather,  even  in  winter,  during  the  wannest  part 
of  the  dav,  care  being  taken  That  the  plants  are  not  ex- 
posed to  frost,  nor  to  ungenial  and  chilling  winds.  O.-H. 
are  sometimes  appropriated  chiefly  to  particular  genera 
of  plants,  under  such  names  as  Heathery^  CameUia-hm 
Ac.  According  to  the  preeent  use  of  the  term,  a  O. 
differs  ft-om  a  conservaUny  only  in  the  plants  being  in 
pots,  which  are  very  generally  placed  on  the  shelves  of 
ttageSf  having  a  slope  not  very  olflierent  fh>m  that  of  the 
roof. 

Greenlnir,  n.  A  sort  of  green  apple. 

Green  Iron  Ore,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  DtmtxiviTC,  q.  v. 

Green'lsll,  a.  Somewhat  green ;  having  a  tinge  or  tint 
of  green;  aa,  *^gree«Uh  locks." — Spnuer. 

Greenlslineas,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  greenish. 

Green  Isl'nnd,  a  small  island  of  British  K.  America, 
in  Hudson's  Strait,  abt.  100  m.  N.W.  of  Cape  Qiudleigh. 

Green  Isl'nnd,  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  abt.  116  m.  below  Quebec. 

Green  Isll^nd,  an  island  of  Jamaica,  W.  Indies,  abt 
8  m.  S.W.  of  Lucea. 

Green  Isl'nnd,  in  AUuka^  a  small  island  in  Prince 
William  Sound. 

Green  Inrnnd,  in  lawn,  a  post-ofllce  of  Jackson  co. 

Green  Kaar.    See  Cayo  YcaDB. 

Green  Lake,  in  Afumcsoto,  a  |)ost-ofllce  of  Kandiyohi 

CO. 

Green  I^ake,  in  Witemuin,  a  lake  in  Green  Lake  co. 

It  covers  an  area  of  16  sq.  m. 
— A  central  county;  area,  about  360  sq.  m.    JZfeer*.  Fox, 

Grand,  and  White  rivers,  I>e«ide8  Oreen  and   Pecawa 

lakes.     Air/aoe,  undulating;   soi/,  veiy  fertile.     Cbp. 

Dartford.  A>p.  ( 1895)  15,930. 
•*A  poai^illage  and  flourishing  township  of  Green  Lake 

CO. 

Greenland,  an  extensive  country  of  N.E.  America,  to 
the  N.  of  Davis's  Straits:  It  U  the  most  northern  land 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by 
Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay ;  on  the  N.  by  some  un- 
known ocean,  or  by  the  north  pole ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean;  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.— 
Gm.  Dicso.  High,  rocky,  and  sterile.  A  central  ridge  of 
lofty  mountains,  covered  with  pi'rpetual  snow,  stretches 
ttom  N.  to  S.,  and  divides  it  into  ¥L  and  W.  Greenland. 
The  coasts  are  surrounded  by  many  thousand  islands  of 
different  sites,  on  which  the  inhabitants  fk^uently  flx 
their  residence,  on  account  of  their  good  situation  fbr 
■ea>game.  In  the  inlets  and  bays  which  intersect  the 
coast,  immense  masses  of  ice  are  accumulated  during  a 
series  of  years,  which,  being  loosened  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  lose  their  points  of  support  from  the  shore, 
and  being  set  adriUby  the  currents,  embarrass  the  nsrvi- 
gatlon  of  the  polar  seas,  and  become  the  terror  of  the 
mariner.  These  masses  of  ice  are  formed  both  of  fkvsh 
and  salt  water,  and  sometimes  rise  more  than  600  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Climate.  Owing  to  its 
northern  position,  <?.  is  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  the 
(h>zen  sone.  During  summer,  the  heat,  particularly  in 
the  islets,  is  very  great ;  insomuch  that,  in  the  month 
of  July,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  84° 
in  the  shade.  ZnUl,  The  animals  which  nre  most  abun- 
dant are  white  hares,  reindeer,  dogs  rcttemblini  wolves, 
Arctic  foxes,  and  white  bears,  which  nre  very  fierce  and 
mischievous.  Ravens  are  plentiful,  and  eagles  of  a  ^rwy 
large  sise,  falcons,  with  other  birds  of  prey.  The  seas 
abouiMl  in  whales,  seals  of  different  kinds,  sea-cows, 


•word-flsh,  porpoises,  halibut,  turbot,  cod,  haddock,  with 
various  other  sorts  of  white  fish,  htkab.  The  Green- 
landers,  or  Esquimaux,  of  both  sexes  are  fV«quentlv 
■hert,  but  often  of  full  stature,  and  well  proportioned, 
fiit,  and  plump.  They  seem  allied  to  the  Mongolian  race, 
and  are  often  impoverished,  depending  on  hunting  and 
fishing  for  their  subsistence.  In  their  houses  and  man- 
ner of  living  they  have  tlie  general  habits  of  savages. 
In  the  S.  they  grow  a  little  corn,  some  potatoes  and 
kitchen  herbs.  Pop-  including  Danes  (1897)  9,750.  Lat. 
between  59^  49^  and  liP  N. :  Lon.  between  2yP  and  76° 
W. — Q.  was  first  discovered  by  a  Norweg^ian,  between 
the  8tli  and  9th  century.  A  colonv  was  establiahed, 
which  continued  to  increase  and  thrive;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  country  contained  12  parishes,  190  villages,  1 
bishop's  see,  and  2  convents,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Drontheim.  A  colony  had  ahio  been 
settled  in  Western  G.,  which  maintained  a  regular  iuter- 
courae  with  Europe,  and  increased  to  four  parishes  con- 
taining 100  villages.  The  first-named  colony  was  called 
the  **  Eastern,**  though  both  are  now  known  to  ha%'e 
been  on  the  west  coast.  During  the  fifteenth  century 
these  colonies  were  depopulated  by  a  |4ague  called  the 
**  black  death,**  together  with  the  hostile  attacks  of  the 
natives  and  a  visit  from  a  marauding  fleet,  said  to  have 
be^Q  British.  Davis  re-discovered  the  country  in 
1587  and  the  Danes  re-established  communication  with 
the  iust  colonies.  The  commerce  of  Q.  Is  principally 
carried  on  with  Denmark,  to  which  it  l>elongs,  and  con- 
sists mostly  of  seal  and  whale  oiU,  kryolite,  and  eider- 
down. The  recent  ex[dorations  In  G.  of  NordenskJOId, 
Greely,  Nansen,  Pttary,  and  others  prove  that  the  whole 
interior  of  G.  in  an  icy  desert,  with  no  open  water,  and 
with  elevations  reaching  7,0U0  feet  above  the  sea.  See 
Arctic  Kxpi^rations;  Nanskn;  Peaht,  Ac. 

Green' land.  In  HVa<  Virgima^  a  P.  O.  of  Grant  co. 

Green'landlte,  n.  {Mia.)  A  black,  brittle  minersi, 
containing  the  culumbate  and  tantiUate  of  iron  and 
manganese.    8p.  gr.  5-4-(i'5. 

Green  Lead  Ore,  n.    (Afia.)    Same  as  Ptromob- 

PHITX  (a.  v.). 

Green'leair,  In  itfuuMsoio,  a  post-township  of  Meeker 

CO. 

Greenly,  ado.  With  a  green  or  greenish  color; 
newly;  freshly;  Immaturely. 

— a.    Of  a  green  color. 

Green  Mount,  in  Pamtplvania^  a  P.O.  of  Adams  co. 

Green'monnt,  in  Virgima,  a  P.  O.  of  Rockingham  co. 

Green  Mountain,  in  J^tmsylvania,  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  In  the  8.  part  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Green  Mountains,  a  considerable  mountain  range 
commencing  in  Hartford  oo.,  Connecticut,  and  extending 
N.  through  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  into  Lower  Can- 
ada. Lengthy  abt.  '240  m.  Their  greatest  elevation  Is  In 
Vermont,  where  Mount  Mansfield,  or  North  Peak,  rises  to 
a  height  of  4,389  ft.  ConneU*B  Peak,  Shrewsbury  Moun- 
tain, Mansfield,  South  Peak^KIllington  Peak,  and  some 
others,  reach  abt.  4,000  ft.  The  O.  M.  are  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  but  tliey  neither  po*> 
sei>s  in  so  marked  a  degree  the  features  of  uniformity  of 
elevation  and  parallelism  of  its  ridges  that  characterizes 
the  same  chain  further  S.,  nor  have  they  the  abruptness 
and  precipitous  outlines  of  the  granite  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Its  geological 
formation  are  the  metamorphio  slates,  gneiss,  quarts 
rock,  limestone,  Ac,  of  the  Uiurentian  epoch,  the  gen- 
eral range  of  which  is  abt.  N.  16^  B.,  with  a  prevailing 
dip  of  30^  to  66°.  These  give  a  smooth  outline  to  the 
surfisce  of  the  hills ;  and  though  the  soil  they  produce 
is  not  generally  fertile,  the  slopes  are  covered  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  snow  In  spring  with  fine  pas- 
tures of  rich  green  grass,  which  may  nave  given  to  the 
mountains  their  name,  though  this  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  growth  of  evergreen  forest-trees,  as  the 
hemlock,  balsam,  fir,  spruce,  pine,  cedar,  Ac,  which 
abound  upon  the  poorest  land  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  streams. 

Green'neaa,  n.  Quality  of  being  green;  viridity; 
verdancy;  aa,  the  tfreewiettof  ameadow.  —  Immuturity: 
unripeness ;  as,  the  grtameu  of  fhiit.  **  This  prince's 
errors  were  excused  by  the  greemuMi  of  his  youth."  — 
(Sidney.) — Freshness;  vigor;  newness. 
'*  The  plotars  of  a  Baa  in  ths  prMMMM  sad  rlvsel^  of  hi*  Tenth. 

Green  Oak,  in  Jhdiana^  a  postK>fnce  of  Fulton  co. 

Green  Oak,  in  Mich^an,  a  post-township  of  Living- 
ston CO. 

Green'oek,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Renfrewshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  19  m.  N.W.  of  Glasgow, 
Mamif,  Candles,  so^,  pottery,  glass,sugar-refining,  ro|>e- 
making,  canvas,  Ac  O.  has  a  spacious  and  commodious 
harbor,  and  Iron  slUpbuIldl  ng  is  largely  carried  on.  Aw. 
(1895)  64;i88. 

Green'oek,  In  ArJeantat^  a  villaga  of  Crittenden  oo., 
on  the  Mississippi  Biver,  abt.  135  m.  E.N.E.  of  LiUle 
Rock. 

Green'oeklte,  n.  {Min.)  Sulphnret  of  cadmium. 
Crystals  hexagonal.  Color  various  shades  of  yellow. 
Nearly  transpiirent.  Sp.  gr.  4*8.  Otmp.  Sulphur  22*3, 
cadmium  77 '7.  Occurs  at  Bishoptown,  Scotland,  and  the 
Ueberoth  sine-mine  near  Friedcnsville.  Pa. 

Greenore',  a  promontonr  of  Ireland,  in  the  oo.  of  Wex- 
Turd,  at  the  entrance  of  Wexford  harbor. 

Greenore,  a  promontory  and  light-house  of  Ireland, 
on  the  coast  of  oo.  Louth,  abt.  2  m.  S.E.  of  Carlingford. 

Green'ongrta,  Hokatio,  an  American  sculptor,  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  U.  S.  He  was  bom  in  1803,  and  after 
completing  his  education,  went  to  study  sculpture  at 
Kome,  where  his  first  commission  was  from  Fenimore 
Cooper,  for  whom  he  executed  his  Chanting  Chenibt,  the 
first  original  group  fh>m  the  chisel  of  an  Amwican 


I  sculptor.  He  afterward  visited  P&ris,  and  then  setiM 
at  Florence.  He  executed,  under  a  guventuiHit  ct.a. 
misrion,  a  colossal  statue  of  Waahiugton,  and  s  lir^ 
group  entitled  The  Betena.  He  aimo  made  many  purtmv 
busts,  among  them  one  of  Lafayette,  and  Doairrt^ 
I     monuments.    Died  in  1852. 

Green'ovl te,  n.  (Mia.)  A  variety  of  Titaolte  {q.  tX 
of  a  red  or  rose-red  color  from  the  preaeoce  of  xaangaitear. 

Green  Park,  in  PenntyhoMia^  a  P.  U.  of  Peny  co. 
I  Green'plain,  in  Ftf^tMio,  a  P.  O.  of  GreeurTille  ca 

Green  Point,  in  New  York,  a  former  poit-viUa^  ^ 
Kings  CO.,  on  Lt>ng  Island,  just  N.  of  ^illttn»t>er^: 
now  the  17th  Ward  of  Brooklyn  and  part  of  Gmxix 
New  York. 

Green  Pond,  In  South  Carolina,  a  poat-vilLige  of  Cut- 
leton  CO. 

Green'port,  in  New  York,  a  townahip  of  Colambis  o>. 

— A  post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Suffolk  countT.  oe 
Long  Island,  about  95  m.  E.  by  N.  of  New  York  \  It j. 
The  village  is  well  built,  upon  one  uf  the  best  harlon 
of  the  ooast,  and  commands  a  conaiderable  trade.  i\f . 
(1897)  about  2,40U. 

Green  Prairie,  in  Minnetota,  a  P.  O.  of  Morrisoa  ca. 

Green  Rldipe,   in  Miat^ri,  a  post -office  uf  Pettu  iu. 

Green  Rldipe,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Richmood  a\ 

Green  River,  in  Idaho,  WffomUmg  aud  l^ak,  vim  ift 
Oneida  co.  In  the  fi>rmer  State,  and  flowing  SX  iau 
Utah,  it  crosses  the  N.E.  corner  of  Green  River  oo,  wrf 
enters  Wyoming;  thence  into  Utah  ajpdn,  it  turw  va 
the  S.E.  and  S.,  and  traversing  Waaatch,  San  Ppt«,  t&i 
Beaver  cos.,  joins  the  Grand  river  in  I  run  oo^  U)  fbrn 
the  Colorado  riv^r,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  brscch. 

Green  River,  in  lOitum,  enters  Rock  river  in  Hesi; 

CO. 

—A  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  about  70  m.  N.W.  of  Peorii. 

Green  River,  in  Kentucky,  rises  in  Lincoln  co,  aud 
flowing  a  general  S-W^  W.,  aud  N.  course  thnwim 
Casey,  Adair,  Greene,  Hart,  Edmondson,  Butler, Olfc>, 
Mnhlenburg,  McLean,  and  Webster  coc,  ent««  tb« 
Ohio  river  In  Henderson  co.  Leuqth,  about  300  m.  It 
passes  the  Mammoutb  Gave  in  Edmoudson  co..  ao4 
receives  the  Big  Barren  river  In  Butler  oo.  At  TeU>'i 
Bend,  on  this  river,  a  smart  action  of  several  boan  t.-x4 
pUce,  July  i.  1863,  between  a  body  of  rx>nfederste  rsid* 
ers  under  Morgan,  the  famous  cavalry  leader,  and  atoet 
200  Michigan  troops  under  Col.  Moore,  in  which  t)w 
former  were  repubed  with  a  loss  of  more  than  d)0  killed 
and  wounded.  Moore,  being  intrenched,  lost  onlj  ( 
killrd  and  23  wounded. 

Green  River,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Columbia  oo. 

Green  River,  In  Vermomt  and  AfossadbaMttii,  risn  fai 
Windham  co.,  of  the  former  State,  aud  flowing  S.  lot* 
Franklin  co.,  Massachusetts,  enters  the  Deerfield  rir^ 
about  the  renter  of  the  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Windham  co. 

Green  River,  in  Wyoming,  a  poet- village,  csp.  of 
Sweetwater  co. 

Green'-room,  a.  In  a  theatre,  the  retiring  roon 
allotted  to  the  company  of  performers. 

Green'sand,  a.  (Ged.)  The  name  given  to  certsin 
deposits,  generally  of  the  cretaceous  period,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  tlie  presence  uf  gre«u  particles  of  silicate 
of  Iron.  They  contain  also  suda,  potash,  and  smd: 
quantities  of  phosiihate  of  lime.  It  fai  commonly  csliaJ 
marl,  and  is  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer. 

Greens'boronipll,  in  i4/alNxnia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Hale  CO.,  on  Soutliern  R.R.,  5<i  ni.  W.X.W.  uf  Selma. 
Seat  of  Southern  University  (Methodist).  Pop.-(\^>] 
about  1,800. 

Greensboroni^k,  in  Arhatmu,  a  pos*-offioe  of  Craig- 
head CO. 

Greensboronptk,  in  Georgia,  a  city,  cap.  of  <ittew 
Qo.,  on  Ga.  lUl.,  84  m.  W.  of  Augusta.    P*>p.  ( 1H97)  1,*«. 

Greennboronfrk,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  aiKl 
township  of  Henry  co.,  on  Blue  river,  about  36  m.  E  bv 
N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Greensboroufgk,  in  Marylamd,  a  post-village  of 
Caroline  co.,  about  60  m.  E.  of  AniMpolia     Ap.  9U8. 

Greennborouirk,  in  Mimimippi,  a  village  of  Webster 

CO. 

Greenilboronirl>9  *d  ^f<'^^  CaroUma,  a  thririne  atv, 

cap.  of  Guilford  co.,  on  Southern  R.B^  4S  m.  » W.  *^ 

Danville,  Va    Has  large  iron  and  steel  works ;  iron  or 

abundant  in  vicinity.    Pay.  (1897)  about  4,5uu. 
Greensboronipli,  in  Pemu^pania,  a  pust4ionittgfa  of 

Greene  oo.,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  aliout  20  ni.  nL 

of  Way  nesbu  rg.    Pop.  ( 18U7 )  about  6U0. 
Green boroni^h.   In    Vermont,  a   poat-towndiip  ^( 

Orleans  co.    Pop.  (181IU)  918. 
Greensbnrfr,  in  Indiana,  a  city.  cap.  of  Decatur  cu 

on  C  C  C.  A  St.  L.  R.R.,  47  m.  S.E.  of  Iudiaaapul» 

Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 
GreensbnriT*  in  Kentnekn,  a    iwst  village,  cap.  ^f 

Greene  co.,  on  Green  rivwr,  about  86  m.  SJS.W.  of  Frank- 
fort,   pjp.  662. 
Greensbnrfr,  In  Louieiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  St. 

Helena  parish,  near  Ticktaw  river,  about  40  m.  N.E  et 

Baton  Rouge. 
GreensburpT,  In  Mimmri,  a  poat-village  and  townsbiF 

of  Knox  CO.,  about  lo  m.  N.  of  Edina 
GreensburfT*  iu  New  Jersey,  a  former  name  of  Wit- 

bustha,  a  |tost-offlce  of  Mercer  co. 
GreennburpT,  in  OUo,  a  townslilp  of  Putnam  ca 
— A  village  of  Summit  co. 
—A  puet-viilage  of  Trumbull  oo.,  about  185  m.  NIC  of 

Columbus. 
GreensbnrflT,  in  Pnawyleania,  a  post-boitnigb,  cap.  of 

Westmoreland  CO.,  on  Penna  R.R.,  31  m.  E.  of  PittriMrg. 

In  a  coal-minlng,  coke,  aud  natursl  gas  region ;  bss 

important  local  manufiicturee  and  a  good  general  tcsfAa 

Bop.  (1897)  about  6,000. 
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CHreens^arir*  ^o  ^-  Vkgimiay  a  vIlU^  of  B^rkel«j  oo. 

Or«eBSlMMY  Cross  Roads,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of 
Sandusky  oow 

Green'sbiuiliL,  «.    {Zoit)    Sm  Totam-s. 

€lr«eii-slelKii«fls»  «.    (Aii^)    See  CHLORO01& 

tireen'-oUUl,  ».  A  greeo*grocer's  stall  for  the  retail- 
ing of  trmh  Tegeublee,  fhiit,  Ac 

^areem'-stoiio.  n.  {Mim.)  A  Tariety  of  trap-rock, 
composed  of  felUnpar  auil  hornblende,  and  having  gen- 
erally a  greenish  oilor,  hence  its  name.  It  lias  a  more 
or  \em  compact  structure— the  cumponeut  crystals  in 
one  specimen  being  scarcely  discernible  with  a  pocket 
l«us,  while  in  another  they  form  a  cuuree  aggregated, 
and  specimens  exhibiting  all  the  intermediate  stages 
may  be  fbuiul.  In  the  finest  thev  are  not  so  small  and 
compact  as  in  basalt.  Its  crystalline  structure  separatee 
greenstone  equally  from  the  earthy  tufas  and  the  glassy 
pitchsli>nes.  It  may  become  porphyritic  from  a  portion 
of  the  feldspar  forming  into  larger  distinct  crystals.  In 
weathering,  the  disintegrating  greenstone  assumes  a 
dark-brown  color,  and  exfoliatt^  rounil  limited  centers, 
giving  the  rock  an  appearance  as  if  it  were  composed 
of  a  number  <^  large  boulilent. 

Greenes  <7orners,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Oneida 
CO,  about  19  m.  N.  of  ITtica. 

Green's  Farms,  in  Ommectieni,  a  village  of  Fairfield 
ca,  about  M  m.  N.K.  of  New  York. 

Green's  Fork,  in  Atdtana,  a  township  of  Itandolphco. 

—A  post'Offioe  of  Wayne  co. 

Green's  Ijnnd'ins:,  in  Jfoine,  a  P.  0.  of  Hancock  co. 

Greens' pond,  an  i^and  and  village  of  Newfoundland, 
in  Bonavista  bay,  about  3<i  m  N.W.  of  Bunavista. 

Greens'pori,  in  Alabama,  a  post-villa«e  of  St.  Clair 
CO.,  on  the  Coosa  river,  about  I'M  ni.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Green  Sprlnip,  in  Dd.,  a  poet-town  of  New  Castle  co. 

Green  SprlniT*  ^  ^*o>  *  post-village  of  Seneca  co. 

Green  Sprlnip,  in   Wed  FtryMto,  a  post-office  of 


flnrinff  Fummce,  in  jraryIciiMi,aposiK>lBce 

(^  Washington  co. 
Green  Snl'plinr  Springs,  in  Weet  Ftrgwia,  a 

post-office  of  Summers  co. 
Green's  ward.  a.    Turf  covered  with  green  gran. 
Green'town,  in  Udiana,  a  post-town  of  Howard  00., 

sbout  56  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Indianapolis. 
Greentown,  lu  Ohio,  a  poit-village  of  Stark  co.,aboat 

lOB.N.of  Canton. 
Green  Tree,  in  New  Jene^,  a  Tillage  of  Burlington 

CO.,  about  12  m.  E.  of  Camden. 
Green  Tree,  In  P^meyltania,  a  P.  0.  of  Allegheny  00. 
Green'np,  in  lOittoiM,  a  post-office  and  township  of 

Comberland  co.,  on  Embarras  river,  about  110  m.  ILS.E. 

of  Springfield.    A>p.  of  village  (1897)  868. 
Green' np,  in  JTenfacly,  an  extreme  NX  co.,  bordering 

on  Ohio ;  orra,  about  352  sq.  m.    Biven.  Ohio  and  Little 

Sandy   rivers,  and  Tygart*s  creek.    Smrfaee,  broken; 

aeil,  feitile.    3fin.  Iron  and  coal  in  abundance.    C^p. 

Greenup,    hap.  (1890)  11,911. 
—A  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  00.,  on  the  Ohio  river, 

sboQt  131  m.  KN.£.  of  Frankfort    Pnyp.  (1897)  abt  700. 
Green'Tale,  In  IUinoi$,  a  post-vilbge  of  Jo  Daviess 

CO,  aUwt  22  m.  N.W.  of  Freeport. 
Greenvale,  io  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Dallas  00. 
Chreenvale,  in  New  York,  a  vUUge  of  Queens  co. 
Green  Ylllair^,  in  New  Jeneg,  a  P.  0.  of  Morris  00. 
Green  TIIlair«<  i"  PtutumlvoHia,  a  post-village  of 

FranUln  co.,  al>oiit  40  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Clreen'Ttlle,  in  Alabama,  a  city,  capital  of  Butler  co., 

on  L.  A  N.  B.R,  44  m.  S.W.  of  Montgomery.    Seat  of 

seversl  edncatioiial  institutions.    Pi>p.  (1897)  abt.  3,000. 
Greenville,  in  Arkattmu,  a  township  uf  Clarke  00. 
—A  pi«t-uffice  of  Bradley  co. 
—A  village  of  Washington  co. 

Greenville,  in  OUtfomia,  a  poet-office  of  Plumas  00. 
Greenville,  in  Omaecticti/,  a  post-village  of  New  Lon- 

<ion  ca,  on  the  Qninnebaug  river,  about  2  m.  N.E.  of 

Norwich  Unding.    Piyp.  (1897)  about  1,500. 
Oreenvllle,  in  Otnrgia,  a  pos^village,  capital  of  Mer- 

riwether  00.,  about  l(i8  m.  W.  of  Milledgeville.    The 

▼iciiaty  is  noted  for  its  me<lical  springs. 
Greenville,  in  IUiMi»,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bond 

CO.,  about  46  m.  E.  of  Alton.    i\)p.  (1890)  1,868. 
--A  township  of  Bureau  co. 
GreenvlUe,  in  Jndiama,  a  poet-village  and  township 

of  Floyd  CO.,  about  16  miles  northwest  of  New  Albany. 
vreenvUle,  in  Ketiimekw,  a  poet-town,  cap.  of  Muhlen- 
berg CO,  about  170  m.  8.  W.  of  Frankfort.    Pop.  968. 
Greenville,  in  Makte,  a  post-town  of  Piscatuquis  00., 

•bottt  80  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Augusta.     Pdn.  {IH»))  781. 
Gl^envUle,  in  Miehiffon,  a  city  of  Montcehn  county, 

on  Flat  river  and  2  railroads,  24  m.  N.  E.  of  Grand 

Bapids.    Has  important  manuf.    I\>p.  (1894)  3,113. 
Greenville,  in  Mimmppi,  an  important   shipping 

town,  cap.  of  Washington  c«».,  on  the  MimisHippi  river, 

100  m.  N.  W.  of  Jackson.     Pop.  (1890)  6,068. 
<>*rcenvllle,  in  IfuMwH,  a  village  of  CUy  co. 
—A  post-vilUge,  cap.  of  Wayne  00.,  on  St.  Francis  river, 

sboot  130  m.  8.  K.  of  Jefferson  City. 
^r««nvllle,  in  Nvnk  CaroHna.  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Wtt  oDuoty,  on  Tar  river,  about  100  m.  E.  by  S.  of 
Rsleigh.    Pop.  (1890)  1,937. 
Greenville,  in  New  Jeney,  a  former  post-village  of 
Hodioii  eounty.    Now  part  of  Jersey  City. 

-A  village  of  Sussex  co.,  about  7  m.  S.  W.  of  Newton. 

wrcenvllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Greene 
««nty,  about  24  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Albany.    Pop.  (1890) 

-A  township  of  Ovanfre  co. 

^'••■'vllle.  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Darke  co.,  on  3 
n»i>roads,  36  m.  N.  W.  of  Davton.  The  vilUge  is  built 
»P0Q  the  site  of  a  fort  of  that  name,  erected  in  1793.by 
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Oea.  Wayne,  who  also  in  this  vicinity  conclnded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Indians.    Pop.  (1890)  6,437. 

—A  viUage  of  Stark  county,  about  6  miles  west  of  Ma»> 
sillon. 

Greenville,  in  iVmuylMnia,  a  village  of  Clarion  00., 
about  8  m.  S.  E..of  Clarion. 

— A  village  of  Indiana  co.    See  Pcnn  Rvn. 

— A  post-bonHigh  of  Mercer  co.,  on  Shenango  creek,  aboat 
25  m.  S.  W.  of  Meadville.  It  was  formerly  called  Weal 
GreenviUe.    Pop.  ( 1897 )  about  4,000. 

—A  village  of  Montgomery  co. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  co. 

Greenville,  in  Rhode  bUmd,  a  post-village  of  Provi- 
dence 00^  about  12  m  N.  W.  of  Providence. 

Greenville,  In  6.  Carolina,  a  N.  W.  co.,  bordering  on 
N.  Carolina;  area,  about  716  sq.  m.  Rivere.  Ennoree, 
Tiger,  Saluda,  and  Reedy  rivers.  Bwr/aee,  diversifled, 
the  Blue  Ridge  extending  along  the  N.  W.  border;  eoH, 
fertile.    Ckip.  Greenville.    Pop.  (1890)  44,310. 

—A  city^  cap.  of  Greenville  co.,  on  Reedy  liver,  about  80 
m.  N.  W.  of  Columbia.    Pop.  (1890)  about  11,000. 

Greenville,  in  Tmaessee,  a  poet-village,  cap  of  Greene 
CO.,  about  250  m.  E.  of  Nashville.    Also  spelled  Grkenb- 

VILLX. 

Greenville,  in  Tezot,  a  post-tovm,  rap.  of  Hnnt  co., 
about  250  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Austin.    Pop.  (1890)  4,330. 

—A  village  of  Polk  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Livingston. 

Greenville,  in  Virgimia,  a  S.  E.  co.,  bordering  on  N. 
Carolina:  orso,  about  325  sq.  m.  Bivere.  Nottoway 
and  Meherrin  rivers,  tinrface,  level;  eoil,  moderately 
fertile.    Cap.  Emporia.    Pop.  (1890)  8,230. 

— A  post-village  of  Augusta  co.,  on  the  South  river,  about 
120  m.  W.  N.  W.  uf  Kichmoud. 

Greenville,  in  H'tMotuta,  a  post-township  of  Outaga- 
mie oountv. 

Green  Tlt'rlol,n.    (Mia.)    Same  as  Mblaktcritk 
(q.  V.) 
(Chem.)  Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron. — See  Ibom. 

Green'*weea,  a.    Same  as  Gxkkk-broom. 

Greenwich  {grcn^ldge),  a  borough  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, England,  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Thames,  6  m. 
S.  B.  of  London  bridge.  G.  contains  a  magnificent  hos- 
pital for  invalid  seamen,  founded  in  1^6,  and  buUt 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Chris.  Wren.  Tha 
Royal  Observatoiy,  erected  by  Charles  II.,  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  a  position  that  has 
been  filled  by  Flamsted,  Halley,  Bradley,  Bliss,  Mas- 
kelyne.  Pond,  Airy,  etc.  The  longitude  of  all  English 
charts  and  niaiis  is  reckoned  fh>m  this  observatory,  and 
the  captains  of  ships  take  their  time,  as  given  at  1  p.  m. 
It  is  also  fh>m  O.  that  the  longitudes  in  this  work  have 
been  calcuUted.    Pbp.  (1895)  87,760. 

Green'wlcii,  »  seaport  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Prince 
Edwan)  Island,  British  N.  America;  Lat.  40^  28^  N., 
Lon.  620  47'  W. 

Greenwleii,  in  OomteeUatt,  a  post-township  of  Fair^ 
field  CO.,  on  Long  Island  Soundl  about  31  m.  N.E.  of 


Greenwood,  In  New  Tori,  a  post-towMhlp  of  8t«iibe* 
00.    Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Greenwood,  in  i^auu^leamia,  a  post-townahip  of 
Columbia  00. 

—A  village  of  Brsdford  co. 

—A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

—A  township  of  Juniata  co. 

—A  township  of  Perry  co. 

Greenwood,  in  S.  CaroUna,  a  post-village  of  Abbe- 
ville CO.,  about  86  ra.  W.  by  N.  of  Columbia.  POp,  (1897) 
•bout  1,490. 

Greenwood,  in  South  Dakota,  a  village  of  Charles 
Mixc«>. 

Greenwood,  in  Tenueenee,  a  post-office  of  Wilson  cow 

Greenwood,  in  W«»t  Virgiuia,  a  post-office  of  Dodd- 
ridge  CO. 

Greenwood,  in  Wieconein,  a  township  of  Vernon  00. 

Green'wood  Cemetery,  in  New  York.  This,  the 
principal  necropolis  of  New  York  city  and  neighborhood, 
on  Long  Island,  is  in  East  Brooklyn,  £.  of  Gowanus 
bay.  It  covers  an  area  of  475  acn«,  occupies  a  site 
of  the  most  picturesque  beauty,  and  is  laid  out  so  hand- 
somely with  a  view  to  fineness  of  natural  effect  as  to 
make  this  cemetery  one  alm<«t  without  a  rival  in  the 
world.  From  its  heights  the  waters  of  New  York  Bay 
may  be  seen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  Atlantic  on  the  other.  There  are  20  miles  of 
roadw«y  and  more  than  25  miles  of  foot-paths.  Ita 
monuments  are  numerous  and  costly.  The  main  gata> 
way  is  adorned  with  four  magnificent  sculptures,  in 
alto  relievo,  repreeenting  four  scenes  In  the  resiirrei'tion. 
The  number  of  interments  up  to  1897  exceeds  300,000. 

Green'wood  Iron  Works,  In  Neip  York,  a  village 
of  Orange  00. 

Greers'vllle,  In  Ohio,  a  post-c^Bce  of  Knox  co. 

Greet,  v.  a,  (imp.  and  pp.  OKimD ;  pp.  orxktihs.) 
"  "  ~  Ger.  J    " 


New  York ;  pop.  (1890)  10,131^— Pttnam's  Hill,  in  W. 
Greenwich,  near  Horse  Neck,  is  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  General  Isrsel  Putnam's  daring  exploit  during  tha 


War  of  Independence. 
Greenwich,  in  Maeendmeette,  a  post-town  o(  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  on  Swift  river,  about  80  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Pop.  (1896)  626. 
Greenwich,  in  New  Jereey,  a  post- village  and  tovm- 

ship  of  Cnmlterland  co.,  on  Delaware  bay.  about  6  m. 

wi.W.  of  Brideeton. 
— A  township  of  Gloucester  co. 
—A  township  of  Warren  co 
Greenwich,  in  New  Fori:,  a  poet-Tillage  and  township 

of  Washing^n  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  36  m. 

N.E.  of  Albany.     Pop.  of  village  (1890)  1,663. 
Greenwich,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Huron  00. 
— A  post-office  of  Huron  co. 

Greenwich,  in  Pemuifbfania,  a  township  of  Berks  co. 
Greenwich  Ylllaffe,  in  Maeaachmeetie,  a  poet-vlllaga 

of  Hampshire  co.,  about  76  m.  W.  of  Boston. 
Green'wood,  a.     Belonging  or  reUtiiig  to  a  green 

wood ;  hence,  arboraceous ;  rural ;  bucolic. 

"  Among  wild  bertM  ander  the  grt*nwood  shsde." — Fair/em, 
— a.    A  wood  when  green,  as  in  summer. 
Green'wood,  in  Arkaiuat,  a  post-tovm.  capital  of 

Sebastian  co.,  about  18  ro.  SJC  of  Fort  Smith. 
Greenwood,  in  Cal^onUa,  a  post-village  of  £1  Dorado 

CO.,  about  18  ra.  N.  by  W.  of  PUcerville. 
Greenwood,  in  Maware,  a  poet-town  of  Sussex  co. 
Greenwood,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 
Greenwood,  in  JOimoi*,  a  post-vilhM;e  of  McHenry 

CO.,  about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 
Greenwood,  in  Indiana,  a  poet-town  of  Johnson  co., 

about  10  m.  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis.    Pop.  (1890)  862. 
Greenwood,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Polk  00. 
Greenwood,  in  Kameat,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  orso,  about 

1,165  nq.  m.    BiverB.    Verdigris  river,  and  numerous 

smaller  streams.     Swfaee,  undulating.     Soil,  fertila. 

Oap.  Eureka.    Pop.  (1x96)  14,961. 
Greenwood,  in   LotuMiuia,  a  post-town  of  Caddo 

pulsh,  about  a^O  m.  N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 
Greenwood,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Oxford  co. 
Greenwood,  in  Maryland,  a  P.O.  of  Baltimore  00. 
Greenwood,  in  Maemtckmaett*,  a  P.  0.  of  Middlesex  co. 
Greenwood.  In  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Ogemaw  co. 
—A  towiudifp  of  Oceana  co. 
— A  township  of  Clare  00. 
Greenwood,  in  Minneaota,  a  village  and  township  of 

Hennepin  co.,  on  Crow  river,  about  27  m.  W.N.W.  of 

Minneapolis. 
Greenwood,  in  Miaeieetppi,  a  poat-town,  capital  of  La 

Flore  CO.    Pm.  (1890)  1,056. 
Greenwood,  in  Miaaoeuri,  a  post-town  of  Jackson  co. 
I  Greenwood,  in  Ntbraaka,  a  post-offlca  of  Oass  00. 


[A.&.aretcm;  D.  grttUn 


';^.: 


greo^jan; 


.  grUsaen; 


Low  Sax  ariten,  to  greet.]  To  address  with  salutationa^ 
or  expreesions  of  good  wisnes ;  to  salute  in  kindness  or 
respect ;  to  hail ;  to  congratulate :  to  send  kind  wishes 
to ;  to  meet  aiKl  address  with  kindness  or  good-will. 


"  My  lord,  ttte  major  of  London  oohms  to  graat  yon." 

— ^To  address  in  any  manner ;  to  accost. 
"  Now,  ThosuM  Mowbray. . . .  mark  my  graaHitg  wtfl."  —  Skaka, 

— V.  n.    To  meet  and  salute. 
••  Orsees, ...  oar  syca  uahapviy  t  never  greeted  mote."  —  Ays. 

Greef'er,  n.    One  who  greets. 

Greet 'IniT*  *^  Salutation  at  meeting ;  compliment  ad- 
dressed fntDx  one  absent ;  ezpreasion  of  good-will,  kind* 
nes8,orJoy. 


GreiTil'rlons,  a.  [Lat.  gregarius—ifrfx,  grtgit,  a  flock 
or  herd  ;  probably  allied  to  Sansk.  granth,  to  join  or  put 
together.]  Going  in  flocks  or  herds ;  living  in  numbers ; 
not  habitually  solitary. 

Grenn'rlonsljr,  adv.  In  a  gregarious  manner;  in  a 
flock,  herd,  or  company. 

G  ren'rlonsneMi,  n.  Stote  or  quality  of  being  gre- 
garious. 

Gren^  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Morgan  coun« 
ty. 

Grei^ip,  in  I^nnaylvania,  a  township  of  Centre  conn- 

Grenr^'POrt,  in  NAraika,  a  township  of  Otoe  coun- 
ty. 

Grerae'Tllle,  in  W.  Ryyi'iiia,  a  post-office  of  Ohio  co. 

Grevo,  G  rl^ro,  n.  [Sp.  Oriego.]  A  short  mantle 
or  cloak  with  a  nood  attached,  vrorn  in  Ureece  and  the 
I^evant. 

GregO'rlnn,  a.  [Fr.  Orfgorien,  fh>m  Lat.  Qrtgoritu^ 
Denoting  what  belongs  to  Oregory ;  as,  the  Oregorian 
calendar. 

G.  OaUndar.  (Chron.)  See  CALKiroAl. 
O.  chant  or  tones.  [Lat  eanttii  Orrgorianut ;  It.  canto 
JUrmo ;  Fr.  pletn  chant ;  Ger.  choral ;  Bug.  plain  chant.] 
iMua.)  The  name  given  to  certain  choral  melodies  in- 
troduced Into  the  service  of  the  early  Christian  Church 
bv  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  and  still  forming  the  basis 
of  cathedral  music.  By  the  Gregorian  tones,  or  modes 
{toni,  modi)  of  Gregory,  must  be  understood  a  certain 
melodious  formula,  made  out  of  the  union  of  a  perfect 
fifth  and  a  perfect  fourth,  or  their  inversion,  to  give  the 
church-song  greater  variety.  All  the  old  writers  agree 
as  to  the  diatonic  genus  of  the  Gregorian  tones,  but  they 
do  not  all  agree  as  to  the  number  of  the  tonee ;  some 
counting  fourteen,  others  twelve,  while  in  some  old  Ro- 
man choral-books  we  find  only  eleven.  The  foundation 
of  the  system  of  the  Gregorian  tones  may  be  explained 
thus :  As  there  are  seven  notes  from  a  to  ^,  there  should 
be  at  l«tMat  seven  different  modes,  or  tone-systems,  vary- 
ing fh>m  each  other  according  to  the  poaition  of  tlie 
semitones ;  but  as  the  final  or  key-note  of  each  mode 
might  be  the  first  note,  or  might  be  in  the  middle,  the 
same  scale  could  therefore,  as  it  were,  be  viewed  from 
two  sides,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fourteen  systems  of 
tones.  It  was.  however,  found  thnt  two  of  th«>se  were 
at  variance  with  a  AmdamenUl  rule  of  church-song— 
vi».,  that  every  mode  or  scale  must  possees  a  perfect 
fifth  or  perfect  fourth ;  and  that  the  modes  containing 
a  false  fifth  fW>m  h  natnral  to  /  natural,  or  a  false 
fourth  from/  to  b,  could  not  be  used,  and  on  account 
of  the  dissonant  character  of  these  intervals  must  be 
rejected.  This  reduced  the  number  of  the  tone«  to 
twelve.  It  was  further  found,  that,  as  four  of  the 
twelve  were  merely  transpositions  of  some  of  the  others, 
there  were  really  only  eight,  and  that  they  were  In  every 
respect  suflHcient  for  all  the  purposes  of  church-song. 
The  eight  Gregorisn  tones,  as  they  are  hande*!  down  to 
OS,  were  in  time  fixed  by  a  royal  mandate  of  Charles  the 
Grant    ocfo  torn  tt^fieert  videntwr.  The  different  chara^ 
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ter  of  th<tOreirorlaD  tones  depends  «>ntirely  on  the  placet 
or  the  ■eiuitoiie*.  Several  of  the  tones  lutTe  various  end- 
ings, some  as  many  as  fbar,  while  the  second,  fifth,  and 
sixth  tones  have  etich  only  one  ending. 

G.  tA*e»pe,    (Optics.)    The  first  and  most  common 

form  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  invented  by  James 

Gregory,  an  English  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 

University  of  St.  Andrew's,  1663. 

O.ytar.    {Chnm.)    SeeCAUBWDAa. 

dreir^*^^* '^  (ift'jt.)  A  titanic  iron  ore. — Same  as 
Mknaocakitb,  q.  V. 

^rem^orj  I.,  (Pops,)  snmamed  the  Great,  was  b.  of  a 
noble  family  at  Rome,  about  the  year  644.  lie  discov- 
ered such  abilities  as  a  senator,  that  the  Emperor  Jns- 
tinns  appointsd  him  prefect  of  Rome,  after  which  he 
embracea  the  monastic  life  In  a  society  founded  by 
himself.  Pope  Pelagius  II.  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  on  his  return  made  him  apostolical 
secretary.  He  was  elected  successor  to  that  pontiff  in 
690.  Pope  O.  was  pious  and  cbuitable,  had  lofty  notions 
of  the  papal  authority,  was  a  reformer  of  the  clerical 
discipline,  and  after  his  death  was  canonised.  He  is, 
however,  accused,  but  on  slight  and  doubtful  evidence, 
of  burning  a  multitude  of  the  works  of  ancient  authors, 
lest  the  attention  to  heathen  literature  should  supersede 
the  monkish  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  the  ags.  His 
works  are  comprised  In  4  vols.    D.  004. 

Qanomr  II.,  (St.,)  succeeded  Constantine  in  the  pontifi- 
cate, 716,  and  D.  731. 

Oasoomr  IIL,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded  to  Gregory 
IX.,  and  D.  741.  — He  sent  lesates  to  Charles  Martel  to 
demand  succor  against  the  Lombards,  which  embassy 
is  considered  to  be  the  origin  of  the  apostolical  nuncios 
in  France. 

Okhqobt  IV.,  a  Roman,  succeeded  to  Valentine  in  82S,  and 
was  gretitly  eiiteemed  for  his  learning  and  piety.   D.  844. 

Oebookt  v.,  a  German,  and  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor 
Otbo,  succeeded  to  John  XV.,  090.  An  anti-pope,  named 
John  XVII.,  WMS  set  up  against  him  by  Crescentlus,  a 
consul  of  Rome,  but  wa*t  expelled  by  the  emperor.  D.999. 

Oexoort  VI.,  a  Roman,  succeeded  to  John  XIX.,  who 
finding  the  Innds  and  revenues  of  his  church  greatly 
diminished  by  usurpations,  and  the  roads  infested  by 
robbers,  acted  with  such  vigor  that  a  powerful  party 
was  raised  against  him  by  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  by  plunder.  At  a  council,  held  at  Sutri 
In  1040,  Gregory  abdicated  the  pontificate. 

QaiooaT  VII.,  HiLDuaAjrn,  son  of  a  carpenter,  was  a 
native  of  Sloano,  Tuscan  v.  He  was  the  fkiend  and 
counsellor  of  Leo  IX.  and  the  four  succeeding  popes, 
and  on  the  death  of  Alexander  IL  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him,  1073.  He  obtained  confirmation  In  his  elec- 
tion from  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  immediately 
applied  himself  xealously  to  reform  two  of  the  grossest 
evils  of  the  Church,  —  simony  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy.  In  bis  view,  however,  marriage,  no  less 
than  concubinage,  was  a  sin  in  them.  He  menaced 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  the  latter  without 
eOvct.  In  1074  he  assembled  a  council,  by  which  it  was 
forbidden  the  prelates  to  receive  investnre  of  a  layman: 
and  this  was  tlie  first  step  in  the  quarrel  with  the  em- 
peror, which  lasted  so  many  years.  Uennr,  disregarding 
the  papal  authority,  was  summoned  to  Rome ;  but  he 
held  a  diet  at  Worms,  and  pronounced  the  deposition 
of  the  pope.  To  this  O.  replied  by  procuring  the  depo- 
sition of  the  emperor  and  the  election  of  another,  Ro- 
dolpb  of  Suabia.  Henry  now  promised  submission;  and 
in  the  early  winter  of  1077  went  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  Italy.  The  pope  was  at  the  castle  of  Camossa,  and 
there,  after  keeping  the  penitent  king  of  Germany  three 
d^ys  waiting  at  the  gate,  he  received  and  gave  him  ab- 
solution. The  termi  imposed  on  him  were  intolerable, 
and  be  soon  broke  them,  made  war  on  Rodolph,  and 
defeated  him,  set  up  a  rival  pope  in  Guibert. archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  with  the  title  of  Clement  III.,  and  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  entered  Rome  in  1084, 
had  himself  crowned  emperor  by  his  own  pope,  and 
t>esieged  <?.  in  San  Angelo.  The  pope  was  delivered  by 
Guisoutl,  and  retiring  to  Salerno,  d.  there  in  1086. — 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  power  in  itself,  or  of  the 
lensth  to  which  it  has  at  times  extended,  the  occasion 
and  the  ol^ect  of  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  G.  were 
always  such  as  to  command  the  sympathy  of  the  philo- 
sophical student  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  By 
his  firm  and  unbending  efforts  to  suppress  the  unchris- 
tian vices  which  deformed  society,  and  to  reKtrain  the 
tvranny  which  oppressed  the  subject  as  much  as  it  en- 
slaved the  Church,  he  taught  his  age  **  that  there  was  a 
being  on  earth  whose  special  duty  It  was  to  defend  the 
defenceless,  to  succor  the  succorless,  to  afford  a  refuge 
to  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
poor.**  Dean  Milman  sums  up  his  history  of  G.  as  of 
one  who  is  to  be  contemplated  not  merely  with  awe, 
but  in  some  respects,  and  with  some  great  drawbacks, 
as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 

QiioOET  VIII.,  B.  at  Benevento,  succeeded  Urban  III . 
1187,  and  D.  the  same  year,  after  having  exhorted  the 
Christian  princes  to  undertake  a  new  crusade.  He 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  anti-pope  Bourdin, 
who  assumed  the  same  name. 

GKKQomT  IX.,  (PopK.)  UaoLiNO,  was  a  native  of  Campania, 
and  a  near  relative  of  Inmtcont  III.  He  became  a 
bishop  of  Ostia,  and  cardinal,  and  In  1227  succeeded 
Honorius  III.  His  coronation  Murpassed  in  magnificence 
any  which  had  preceded  it,  ami  the  ceremony  lasted 
three  days.  The  principal  events  of  his  pontificate 
were  the  various  incidents  of  his  contest  with  the  great 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  whom  he  rep«iatedly  excommu- 
nicatett,  absolving  his  subjects  fh>m  their  allegiance,  and 
proclaiming  a  crusade  against  him.  In  1229,  G.  levied 
a  tf  the  on  all  movables  in  England  towards  the  expenses 
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of  his  war  with  Frederick.  He  established,  a  few  years 
later,  the  inquisition  at  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne,  ex- 
cited, by  his  haughty  demeanor,  a  revolt  at  Rome  in 
1234,  and  was  driven  from  the  city,  to  which  he  did 
not  return  for  three  years.  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  St. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Elisabeth  were  canonlied  by  G^  who 
i>.  in  1241,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Gbboort  X.,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Visoonti,  wasj 
elected  pope  In  1271,  after  an  interregnum  of  two  years, 
at  which  tidie  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  lie  assembled 
acouncilat  Lyons,  to  promote  a  union  between  the  KHst- 
em  and  Western  churches,  and  other  objects.    D.  127 ti. 

Grmort  XI.,  (PxTxa  Rooxk.)  a  native  of  Limousin,  in 
France,  was  a  nephew  of  Clement  VI.,  and  son  of  the 
count  of  Beaufort.  He  was  elevated  to  the  pontificate 
in  1370,  after  the  death  of  Urban  V.,  was  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  princes  of 
Christendom,  and  to  reform  the  religious  societies.  He 
transferred  the  papal  see  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  where 
he  died,  1378. 

GatooRT  XII.,  (Anqelo  CoiAmimo,)  a  native  of  Venice, 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  1406,  during  the  schism 
In  the  East,  Benedict  XIII.  being  the  other  pope.  Both 
were  deposed  by  a  council  held  at  Pisa,  and  Alexander 
V.  elected  in  their  stead.  G.  submitted,  and  laid  aside 
the  pontifical  dignity.    D.  1417. 

GaiooBT  XIII.,  BoBGOMPAONi,  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and 
succeeded  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1672.  He  was  deeply  versed 
in  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  council  of  Trent.  He  ornamented  Rome 
with  many  fine  buildings  and  fountains ;  but  his  ponti- 
ficate is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  which  took  place  under  his  auspices,  and  bore 
his  name.    D.  1686. 

GaiooaT  XIV.,  (Nicholas  Sfondbatb,)  succeeded  Urban 
VII.  in  1660.  He  was  the  son  of  a  senator  of  Milan,  and 
involved  himself  in  an  unsuccessful  war  against  Henry 
IV.  of  France.    D.  in  1601. 

Qebooet  XV.,  (ALK88AMDR0  LUDOTioo,)  was  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  fiuuily.  He 
succeeded  Paul  V.  in  1021,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  It  was  this  Pope  who,  In 
1022,  canonised  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  and 
Philip  de  Neri.  He  was  author  of  several  works,  one  of 
which  is  entitled  Epistota  ad  Rrgem  Fitrtarum^  Shah 
Abbot,  cum  note*  BeffoUoni,  Svo.,  1027.    D.  1023. 

GEBQoar  XVI.,  Maubo  Capxllabi,  b.  at  Belluno  in  1705, 
an4l  succeeded  Pius  VIII.  1831.  His  pontificate  was  a 
period  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  dlfflculty  in  the  his- , 
tory  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  Vatican 
with  the  temporal  powers  of  Christendom.  Simple  in 
his  habits,  though  narrow  in  his  Ideas  snd  timid  in  his 
manners,  he  nevertheless  displayed  jpeat  energy  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  Church.  D.  1840,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pius  IX. 

Gregory,  bishep  of  Neo-CsBsarsa,  in  the  3d  century, 
was  surnamed  Thadmatubous,  or  the  Wonder-worker, 
on  account  of  the  miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed. The  Church  flourished  under  bis  care  until  the 
Decian  persecution  in  260,  when  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire  for  a  time.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Origen,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning.  D. 
about  206. 

Gregory,  Jambs,  a  Scottish  matheraaticUn  and  philoso- 1 
pher,  B.  at  Aberdeen,  1038.    At  the  age  of  29  he  became 

grofessorof  mathematics  in  St.  Andrew's;  from  which 
e  was  transferred  to  the  same  chair  in  Edinburgh,  1074. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  30  (1676,)  having  given  the 
moMt  brilliant  promise  as  well  as  great  performance.  We 
owe  him  one  form  of  the  reflecting  teleerope :  and  in 
analytic  power  he  sometimes  rivalled  Newton.  His 
memoirs  are  very  numerous,  all  bespeaking  talents  and 
originality  of  the  first  order. 

Gbioobt,  David,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Aberdeen, 
1041 ;  at  the  age  of  23  he  succeeded  bis  uncle  in  the 
metropolitan  chair.  David  was  an  elegant  mathemati- 
cian and  a  good  astronomer.  He  became  Savillau  pro- 
fesitor  at  Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  compre- 
hended and  taught  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  He  died 
in  1708. 

Gbxoobt,  J/iAn,  a  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
grandson  of  James  &.,  b.  in  1724,  at  Alierdeen ;  studied 
at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden ;  became  professor  of  physic  at 
Edinburgh;  an<i  was  appointed  first  physician  to  the  king 
of  Scotland.  His  worlcs  are,  A  Comparative  View  of  tite 
State  and  FbcUitiea  <^f  Man  with  tho$e  of  the  Aniwwl 
World ;  ObeervaUont  on  Vte  Duties  and  Offices  of  a  Physi- 
cian ;  EUmaUs  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  ;  and  A  Father's 
Legacy  to  his  Daughters.    Died  1778. 

Gregory  (St.),  commonly  called Gbioobt op Toitbs, was 
B.  in  644,  in  Anvergne.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Tours 
in  673,  and  d.  696.  He  was  author  of  a  History  of  the 
/VanJI»,  and  Is  the  most  ancient  of  French  historians. 

Gregory  NaBl'nnsen  (St.),  a  father  of  the  Church, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  eminent  for  his  piety,  elo- 
quence, and  learning;  b.  in  320,  near  Naxiansus,  in 
Cappadocia,  of  which  place  his  Ikther,  a  convert  from  hea- 
thenism, was  bishop.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, which  he  improved  at  Athens,  where  he  formed  an 
acouaintanoe  with  St.  Basil.  On  his  return  home  he  was 
ordained ;  hesitated  long  between  the  contemplative  and 
the  active  life;  adhered  to  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  en- 
deavored to  keep  together  Its  persecuted  adherents; 
assisted  his  father  in  his  pastoral  duties,  and  at  length 
became  minister  to  a  small  congregation  of  the  Nicene 
Christians  at  Constantinople.  Distinguishing  himself 
greatly  by  his  fervent  eloquence,  and  no  less  by  his  wis- 
dom and  moderation,  he  was  mside  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Theodosius  in  380.  After  filling  this  high  and 
difflcult  poet  for  one  year,  he  resigned  it,  and  returned 
to  his  native  place,  where  he  d.  in  380.    He  excelled  all 
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his  contemporaries  in  pulpit  elonoeoce:  and  h»  style 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  orators  <A  aocieat 
Greece.  Many  works  of  G.  N.  are  extant,  and  cot^b^ 
of  orations,  letters,  aitd  poems.  UUman's  interesting 
monogram  on  this  eminent  preacher  has  been  traiMlat««l 
into  English. 

Gregory  ofNjmmm  (St.),  the  yonnger  brother  of  St. 
Basil,  was  ordained  bishop  of  Myasa  in  S72.  The  xt^  bf^ 
displayed  against  the  Arians  excited  the  resentment  of 
the  Emperor  Valens,  who  belonged  to  that  sect,  and  b* 
WHS  banished ;  but  oa  the  aoceseion  of  Oratian  he  was 
restored  to  his  see.  He  was  present  at  the  cooaci]  of 
(3onstantinople  In  381,  and  at  another  in  3M,  and  b.  •otm 
afterwards. 

Gre'gree,  n.  A  tolisman,  chann,  or  fetish,  used  by  mosm 
AfHcan  tribes. 

Grelfenberg,  (gr^en-bairg,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  pvov. 
Pomerania,  on  the  Rega,  40  m.  M.E.  of  Stettin.  It  is 
celebrated  for  Its  linen  mannfactnrea. 

Grelfenlui'geil,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  Pmcsia,  on  ths 
Oder,  12  m.  t.E.  of  Stettin.  Mam^f.  Woollen  dotte 
and  leather. 

Grellliwalde,  {grife's-vatdy,)  a  dty  and  port  of  Poai- 
erania,  Prussia,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Stralmnd,  oo  the 
Rick,  9  m.  fh>m  the  Baltic  and  10  m.  8^  of  Stralsovl 
Mamif.  Tobacco,  salt,  oil,  grain-brandy.  G.  contaiBt 
a  celebrated  universltv  founded  1460,  a  large  pabbc 
library,  and  a  botanical  garden. 

Greig,  {ar*9^  in  New  Yark^  a  posi-town»hip  of  Lewie 

CO. 

Greigs'ville,  In  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Livi^ 
ton  CO.,  abt.  28  m.  S.8.W.  of  Rochester. 

Greln'er,  in  JfidU^oa,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  ca 

GrelB  (9r'')<  *  town  of  Central  Germany,  chief  city  c# 
the  principality  of  Renas-Greis,  on  the  Elster,  54  m.  !^ 
W.  of  Leipslc.    Mamd.  Weaving. 

Gre'mlAl,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  lap.     (b.) 

Gren»'ila«  an  island  in  the  Windwanl  gronp  of  tfcf 
West  Indies,  Lat.  \iP  2'  N.,  Lon.  Ol®  48'  W.  G.  y  tawu- 
tainons,  the  ridges  ranging  N.  and  S.,  but  is  adapted  k 
the  production  of  all  tropical  fruits  and  i^ndns.  Ana^ 
140  sq.  m.  Q,  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  «nt 
settled  by  the  French, and  in  1702  taken  by  the  Enjrtt^ 
who  retain  its  posseaion.  Pop.,  with  depeodtfoctn. 
(1805^  50,300,  of  whom  the  great  majority  mre  nc^n.^ 
I     The  climate  is  unhealthy. 

Grenn'dA,  in  Alabama,  a  post'Office  of  Lawrvoce  ox. 

Grena'dA,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Tall«ot  en. 

Grena'da*  in  Mimetippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Grenada 
CO.,  on  the  Tallohuaha  river,  aboat  113  m.  N.  by  £.  if 
Jackson.    Pop.  (189i>)  2.416. 

Grenade,  (art-nddf^  n.  [Fr.  grenade,  a  pomecranst^, 
a  small  bomb;  Bp.|rraN<i^,fW>m  Lat.praftA/«nn.apc»»e> 
granate,  fh>m  granum,  a  grain.  See  Obaiiv.]  ( Jfi7.)  A 
shell  or  hollow  ball  of  iron,  2%  inches  in  diamrtfr. 
which,  being  charged  with  powder  and  proTided  wiib  a 
fuse,  is  thrown  as  a  missile  during  siegea.  Aa  boos  m 
the  composition  in  the  fuse  is  consumed,  the  fire  cm*- 
municates  with  tlie  powder,  and  the  G.  Is  bnrst  into 
fhigroents,  doing  great  injury.  G.  are  particularly  i»>- 
ftal  In  annoying  an  enemy.    (Also  called  Aond-^rcna^.) 

Grenadier,  (prm-CMleer',) n.  [Fr.1  (IfO.)  Thenar 
given  at  first  to  the  soldiers  who  threw  grenades ;  UA 
afterwards  conferred  on  certain  troops  of  the  line,  <h«> 
tingulshed  by  peculUrities  of  dress,  accoutrements,  kt. 
The  name  originated  with  the  French  in  1*  07,  bnt  vu 
^>eedily  adopted  into  all  the  armies  of  Europe;  sak 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  tht;  finest  men  oft 
regiment  have  always  been  selected  to  form  what  is 
called  the  grenadier  company. 

— a.  {Mil.)  Composed  of  grenadiers:  relating  to  greaa* 
diers;  as,  the  grenadier  company  of  a  Imttnlion. 

Gren'ndlne,  n.  A  thin  silken  fabric  us«^  for  ladks' 
dresses,  Ac. 

Gren'iidlnea,  a  cluster  of  small  islandx  lietween  8t 
Vincent  and  Grenada,  two  of  the  Antilles,  extei»dlng  free 
Lat  12° SO'  to  13°  N.,and  consisting  of  Beqnia,OarTiaaffi. 
Union,  and  other  small  islands.  They  belong  to  Great 
Britain. 

Grenn'do,  n.    (Mil)    See  Obbnadb. 

Gren'Atlte,  n.    (Min.)    Same  as  STAirmouTB,  9.  e. 

Grenelle',  an  ancient  burg  between  Paris  and  Auteal, 
subsequently  a  faubourg  of  Paris,  and  now  an  integnl 
part  of  the  city.  G.  Is  particularly  noted  for  its  cele- 
brated Artesian  well,  1,704  feet  deep,  which  siq>pliei  sD 
the  upper  portion  of  Paris  with  water. 

Gren  gesite.  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Pbochlobitk,  f.  r. 

Greno'ble,  tLat.  Gratianopolis,]  a  fortified  tovrn  </ 
France,  dent.  Is^re,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  river  Isks 
with  the  Drac,  300  m.  S.E.  of  Paris.  Man^f.  Gloves, 
cotton  articles,  hemp,  and  various  sorts  of  liqoon.  ^> 
contains  a  university,  a  very  celebrated  artillery-erboal, 
a  school  of  surgery  and  midwifeiy,  and  an  acadeny  of 
arts  and  sciences. 

Gren'vUle,  Gkobox,  an  English  statesman,  b.  1711 
He  entered  parliament  in  1741,  and  retained  a  seat  in 
the  Loww  House  for  29  years.  After  filling  sabonfiost* 
poHttcal  positions,  he  was  appointed,  in  179£,  Secrttarj 
of  State,  and  before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  Flnt 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  year  following,  be  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  i'^ 
the  Treasury ;  but  in  1705  he  resigned  the  p^emienki^ 
and  D.  1770.  G.  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  nan  « 
consummate  business  ability,  although  he  is  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  the  impolitic  Stamp  Act,  wbkk 
prepared  the  way  for  the  severaooe  of  the  Amvicaa 
colonies  fh>m  the  mother  comitry. 

Gren'vllle,  a  N.E.  co.of  prov.  of  Ontario,  borderiaitas 
Mew  York ;  area,  about  421  sq.  m.  Rivers,  m.  Lawrvae^ 
Rideau,  and  Nation  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  sA 
fertile.    O^.  PrsK»tt. 
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ren'ville*  a  Till,  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  co.  of  Two  Moan- 
Ulna,  on  the  Ottawa  Rirer,  abu  00  m.  W.  of  Montreal. 
frenville.     8e«  OiAimu.K. 

Irte.  The  French  name  for  a  sandatone  or  a  grit. 
Tbaa  the  new  red  aandatone  is  called  U  nouveau  grii 
rouge  ;  the  grte  of  Fontainebleau  is  also  a  well-known 
member  of  the  tertiary  grdi. 

^rc4ili'»iil«  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
of  London,  and   the  Greeham  Lectures,  b.  in  London 
1519,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresbam.  merchant 
and  lord  major  of  that  city,  and  acquired  nniversal 
fama  as  a  merchant  for  bis  knowledge,  sound  Judgment, 
and  integrity.     Besides  his  munificent  endowments  in 
the  interest  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  he  served  the 
state  as  ambaesador,  and  cuntributed  greatly  to  placing 
the  financial  affairs  of  Knglaml  upon  a  sound  basis,  being 
in  constant  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  Sir 
W.  Cecil.     He  was  greatly  honored  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Died  in  1597.     See  Geesham'h  Law,  in  Sbction  II. 
}r«sll'Tille,  in  J>HH*plpania,  a  P.  O.  of  Berks  co. 
arfocif,   {ffri»-td\)  Jbam  Baptistk  Louis,  a  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  s.  1709.    For  a  long  time  he  excited 
the  admiration  of  Parisian  circles,  wrote  some  elegant 
poema,  became  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  was  the 
companion  of  the  wits  and  literati  of  the  French  capital ; 
but  at  lenfcth  he  renounced  his  &Torite  pursuits,  and 
withdrew  from  the  gay  world,  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
of  retirement.     D.  1777.    His  literary  fame  rests  princi- 
pally on  hia  Vert  Verty  his  Chartreuu^  and  Le  MicharU. 
Breaso'rlAl*   a.    J  From  Lat.  oradi,  gres*u$,  to  go.] 
{ZoSi.)   Applied  to  the  feet  of  birds  which  hare  three  toes 
forward,  two  of  which  are  connected,  and  one  behind. 
BrefiiA-Clreeii.  a  Tillage  of  Scotland,  in  DumfHes- 
shire,  27  m.  S.K.  of  Dumfries,  on  the  high-road  between 
London  and  Ifidinburgh,  celebrated  for  the  irregular 
marriagea  formerly  contracted  there.    They  originated 
in  the  greater  laxity  admitted  by  the  law  of  Scotland 
than  by  that  of  England,  on  the  sulject  of  marriage.  In 
Scotland,  a  marriage  may  be  contracted  bT  a  mutual 
declaration  to  that  effect  by  the  two  parties  In  the  pres- 
ence of  witnaases,  a  mode  which  is  much  more  simple 
and  expeditions  than  that  of  England;  and  hence  it  was 
largely  taken  adrantage  of  by  runaway  couples  fh>m 
England ;  the  rule  being,  that  a  marriage  is  valid  in  Eng- 
land if  contracted  according  to  the  Uw  of  the  place  in 
which  it  was  solemnised.    G.-O.  being  the  most  conven- 
ient  place  un  Scotch  ground  for  parties  from  England, 
the  marriagea  nsuaily  took  place  there  *  but  they  were 
also  celebrated  at  Springfield,  Annan,  Ooldstream,  and 
other  places  along  the  border.    At  G.-O.  and  the  other 
pUces  there  were  usually  one  or  more  persons  who  took 
npon  themseWee  the  duties  of  the  priest,  and  in  whose 
prceeoce  the  declaration  was  made.    The  marriage  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England  was  sometimes  read,  in 
order  to  please  the  parties.    The  practice  is  said  to  have 
been  began  at  O.-O.  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  by 
a  person  named  Paisley,  a  tobacconist.    Afterwards  it 
was  carried  on  by  various  individuals,  each  inn,  in  fact, 
having  its  rival  priest,  besides  various  others,  who  car- 
ried on  the  boalness  on  their  own  account.    Latterlv, 
the  best-known  of  these  worthies  was  a  blacksmith, 
though  he  is  aaid  to  have  had  a  formidable  rival  in  a 
penon  who  was  employed  in  breaking  stones  on  the 
roadside,  and  who  in  this  way  had  the  advantage  of  get- 
ting the  first  word  of  the  parties  in  passing.    Though 
sometimes  large  sums  were  received,  the  effect  of  com- 
petition had  been  to  reduce  the  f^  in  some  cases,  as 
low  as  half  a  crown.  The  marriages  effected  in  this  way 
were  at  one  time  estimated  as  hiEb  as  500  a  year.    The 
practice,  however,  has  virtually  been  put  a  stop  to  by 
19  4  ao  Vict.  c.  90,  which  declares  that  no  valid  mar- 
riage can  be  contracted  In  Scotland,  unless  one  of  the 
parties  had.  at  the  date  thereof,  his  or  her  osual  place 
of  residence  there,  or  had  lived  in  Scotland  for  twenty- 
one  days  next  preceding  such  marriage. 
Or«t'rjr,  AimuE  Eevxst  Modxst,  a  French  composer,  b. 
In  Li^ge,  1741,  is  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
French  comic  opera,  and  for  40  years  enjoyed  a  popu- 
larity which  the  efforts  of  rival  composers  could  not 
imp^r.    His  new  successful  operas  are,  Zemire  «t  Aaor^ 
Ai^  Blau^  and  Richard  Gmur  de  Lion,    D.  1813. 
^'•ilt,  n.    (nu.)    Same  as  Grit,  q.  v. 
di^aae,  Qfrdd*,)  Jban  BAPnsTi,  a  celebrated  French 
^«re  painter,  B.  at  Tonmus,  1725.    His  subjects  are 
■nostly  taken  fh>m  domestic  life,  and  at  once  appeal  to  the 
commonest  emotions.    Among  his  most  esteemed  works 
are.  The  Little  GiH  with  the  D*ig,  the  ViUagt-Bride^  the 
P^J^l^tie  Fiither^  the  Broken  Pitcher,  Ac.    His  pictures 
Kmerally  fetch  very  high  prices,  and  one  of  them  was 
T«oeiitlj  a8fl6)  sold,  at  the  sale  of  the  Pourtalea  collec- 
tion, for  920,000.    D  very  poor,  1806. 
g'^W.  (ffrU,)  imp.  of  Grow,  q.  v. 

•'•W'la,  n.  [iaer  Dr.  Grew,  a  botanUt  of  the  17th 
^^^t.]  {BoL)  A  genus  of  plants,  order /VlMtouB.  Two 
^^«s,  O.  tapida  and  Agitutica,  yield  small  red  acid  fhiit. 
commonly  used  in  India  for  flavoring  sherbet  Some  of 
tbe  species  have  a  fibrous  inner  bark,  which  Is  used  for 
rope-making,  Ac;  and  the  wood  of  O.  ekutiea  Is  very 
"^roog  and  elastic.  They  are  widely  dispersed,  but  not 
foood  in  America. 
vi^w'iome,  Orae'tM»nie,  a.  [Scot]  Forbidding; 
**^«»i;ghsstiy;  frightful. 

"  Bceh.  tin,  li  wm  s  grumome  sif  ht."— Deepto*. 

g'^Fffl.    Same  as  Geat,  9.  o. 

S"^^'**!*.    See  FRAWciacAHS. 

w*C]r«CB*RLBt,Mcond  BARi.,an  English  statesman,  B. 

*t  ralloden,  near  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  1764,  be- 

'^^  In  1786  a  member  of  parliament,  and  in  1792  was 

oiM  of  the  founders  and  most  active  members  of  the 

8oci«ty  of  the  Friends  of  the  People."    In  1797  he 

"'^ht  forward  a  motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  for 


which  he  continued  to  labor  strenuously,  although  he 
was,  for  many  years,  unsuccessful  in  carrying  the  object 
of  his  wishes.  When  Lord  Grenville,  in  1800,  came  Into 
oflHce,  &.,  as  Lord  Uowick,  (from  the  elevation  of  his 
father  to  the  peesage,)  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Ckim- 
mons,  carried  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
In  the  following  year,  the  cabinet  was  broken  up,  and  he, 
in  the  same  year,  succeeded  to  the  title,  by  the  death  oi 
his  father.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  For  many  years  he  remained 
out  of  office ;  but  in  1830  he  was  called  upon  by  William 
IV.  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  after  the  fall  of  the  Welling- 
ton administration.  He  accordingly  became  prime 
minister,  and  announced  **  peace,  reU-enchment,  and 
reform  "  as  the  objects  of  his  policy.  In  1831  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  into  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  in  the  following  year  the 
ministers  reaJKned,  on  account  of  a  motion  of  Lord 
Lyndhnrst.  They  were  restored  to  power,  however, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  bill  was  passed.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  Earl  Grey  resigned,  and,  after  about  a 
couple  of  years,  retired  from  public  life.  D.  1845. 
Greir,  Ladt  Janb,  a  noble  English  lady  whose  accom- 
plishments and  misfortunes  have  rendered  her  an 
especial  object  of  interest,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset  (afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk), 
by  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  8nffolk,and  Mary,  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII.    She 


Fig.  1200.  —  LADT  JAKB  ORXT.  (After  Uulbein.) 
was  B.  in  1537,  at  Bradgate,  her  father's  seat  in  Leices- 
tershire ;  and  earlv  in  life  gave  proofs  of  talents  of  a 
superior  order.  She  wrote  an  incomparable  hand, 
played  well  on  different  instruments,  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of 
the  French  and  Italian  langua^.  Roger  Ascham  has 
given  a  beautiful  and  affective  narrative  of  his  interview 
with  her  at  Bradgate.  where  he  found  her  reading  Plato's 
Phttdo  in  Greek,  while  the  family  were  amusing  them- 
selves in  the  park.  In  1561  her  father  was  created  duke 
of  Suffolk ;  and  at  this  time  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  much 
at  court,  where  the  ambitious  duke  of  Northumberland 

Srqjected  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  son.  Lord 
uilford  Dudley,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  Bfay, 
1553.  Soon  after  this,  Edward  VI.  died,  having  been 
prevailed  upon,  in  his  last  illness,  to  settle  the  crown 
upon  the  Lady  Jane,  who  reluctantly  accepted  it,  and 
was  proclaimcMl  with  great  pomp.  This  gleam  of  royal- 
ty, however,  was  of  short  duration ;  for  the  pageant 
reign  lasted  but  nine  days.  The  kingdom  was  dissatis- 
fled,  and  the  nobility  indignant  at  the  presumption  of 
Northumberland,  so  that  Mary  soon  overcame  her 
enemies,  and  was  not  backward  in  taking  ample  revenge. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland  was  beheaded,  and  Lady 
Jane  and  her  husband  were  arraigned,  convicted  of 
treason,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  After  being  confined 
some  time,  the  council  resolTed  to  put  these  innocent 
Tlctims  of  a  parent's  unprincipled  ambition  to  death. 
Lord  Guilford  suffered  first,  and  as  he  passed  her  win- 
dow his  lady  gave  him  her  last  adieu.  Immediately 
afterwards  she  was  executed  on  the  same  scaffold,  suf- 
fering with  calmness  and  resignation,  Feb.  12. 1564. 

Grejr,  a  W.  central  co.  of  prov.  of  Gntario,  bordering  on 
Geoivian  Bay.  Area,  abt.  2,321  so.  m.  Riven.  Saugeen 
and  Maitiand  rivers.  Surface^  diversified;  soti,  moder- 
ately fertile.    Cap.  Owen  Sound.    Jbp.  abt.  00,000. 

Greyliound,  n.  [A.  S.  grighimd.'\  (ZbA.)  A  species 
of  oog,  Oini*  graiue,  used  for  the  chase,  which  appears 
to  have  been  known  even  in  the  most  remote  ages  of 
antiquity,  as  it  is  represented  on  some  of  the  oldest  of 
Egyptian  monuments.  Its  first  portraiture  that  can  be 
relied  on  is  in  a  painting  on  one  of  the  tombs  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  which  must  be  upwards  of 
4,000  years  old.  The  cultivated  English  greyhound, 
according  to  Blaine's  Encydnpttdia  of  Rural  fktorts, 
exhibits  a  model  of  elegance,  and  a  combination  of  sym- 
metrical proportions  probably  unrivalled  by  any  other 
animal  but  the  race-horse;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
mechanism  for  speedy  progression  Is  apparent  through- 
out its  structure.    As  the  greyhound  hunts  by  sight 


rather  than  by  smell,  its  eyes  are  placed  more  consplcn- 
onsly  forward  than  in  other  dogs.  The  head  Is  beauti- 
fully shaped,  and  slender  In  proportion ,  its  muxzle  is 
long  and  pointed;  the  ears  droop  at  the  points;  the 
back  is  broad  and  muscular ;  the  body  being  lank, 
and  very  much  contracted  in  its  lower  parts.    The  le^^ 
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are  long  and  muscular,  while  the  chest  is  capacious  and 
deep,  with  the  tail  slender  and  curved  upwards  at  the 
end.  The  Irish  greyhound,  or  wof/kfoy,  is  a  variety  of 
this  animal ;  it  is  stronger  and  larger,  but  it  Is  not  so  fit 
for  hunting-purposes,  as  it  lacks  the  speed  and  keen  eye- 
sight of  the  true  greyhound.  The  Italian  greyhound  is 
a  much  smaller  variety  than  the  English,  and  is  a  very 
delicate  animal.  From  its  diminutive  form  and  tender 
constitution,  it  is  more  fit  for  the  duties  of  a  lap-dog 
than  for  those  of  the  chase. 

Orejr'lafr«  n.    {Z06I.)    Same  as  Gratlao,  7.  v. 

Grey'stonea,  a  promontory  and  fiithing-villaffe  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  of  Wicklow,  Leinster,  abt.  3  m.  S.E.  or  Bra?. 

GrI'aa,  n.    (Bat.)    See  Anchott-pbar. 

Orlee,  Orlse,  n.  [Swed.  and  Irel.  gri$,  a  little  pig ; 
Gr.  cAotrot,  a  young  swiue.1    A  little  pig. 

Orld'dle,  n.  [W.  griedell,  from  grediaw,  to  heat,  te 
scorch,  to  parch.]  A  circular  plate  of  Iron,  or  a  broad 
and  shallow  pan,  for  baking  cakes  over  a  fire.  (Some- 
times written  girdle.) 

{Mining.)  A  large  wire  sieve,  used  instead  of  a  hur- 
dle, for  sifting  and  sorting  copper  ore  as  it  rises  fh>m  the 
mine. 

Gride,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  grUdan,  to  cry.  See  Cbt.]  To  cut 
with  a  harsh,  grating  sound. 

"  The  grkUng  sword . . .  psttsd  Uiroagh  him."  —  Milton. 
■n.    A  cutting  or  scraping  with  a  harsh,  grating  sound. 

Grid'elin,  Grlc'elln,  n.  [Pr.  gris  de  /tn,  flax-gray.] 
A  color  mixed  of  white  and  red ;  as,  **  the  bloomy  gride- 
tin.** — Dryden. 

Gridiron,  (grid^-em,)  n.  [Swed.  t  Goth.  orUdda,  to 
bake,  and  «nm.J  A  grated  utensil  used  in  kitchens  for 
broiling  flesh,  (ish,  Ac,  over  the  fire. 

(Naut.)  A  fVame  upon  which  a  ship  rests  at  low 
water,  or  in  dry-dock,  for  survey  and  repairs  to  her 
bottom. 

Gridiron-pendulum.    See  Pbkdulum. 

Grldley,  in  Hlinois^%  post-township  of  McLean  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,20a 

Grief,  {gir^^  n.  [D.  griff;  Fr.  griff  fh)m  grevtr ;  It. 
gravare,  to  oppress,  f^om  Lat.  gravity  heavy.  —  See 
Geatb.]  Tlie  pain  of  mind  produced  by  loss,  misfor- 
tune, injury,  or  evils  of  nny  kind ;  sorrow;  regret ;  the 
pain  of  mind  occasioned  by  our  own  misconduct ;  sorrow 
or  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  friends ;  sadness. 

*•  la  sU  the  sUeot  msoUaeM  of  grt^.'—GotdtmUh. 

— Osnse  of  sorrow ;  that  which  afflicts ;  trouble ;  grievance ; 
aifllction. 
"  The  glory  diss  not.  sad  the  gri^  Im  past."— At  Kgerton  Br]fd§ea. 

— Physical  pain,  hurt,  or  disease,    (m.) 

—Misfortune;  mishi^);  calamity;  want  of  success ;  tm,»ll 
who  engaged  in  the  affsir  came  to  gri^. 

Grierftll,  a.  Full  of  grief,  woe,  or  sorrow. 

Grieflem,  a.  Free  from  grief. 

Grie'yo,  n.  Same  as  Greoo,  q.  v. 

Gri'er,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Warrick  co. ;  nop. 
abt.  735. 

Gri'er*ii  Point,  In  J^nsylwinia,  a  P.  0.  of  Perry  co. 

GrieslMiell,  Johann  Jakob,  an  eminent  German  critic, 
B.  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  1745,  celebrated  for  his  attain-  g 
ments  in  theological,  biblical,  and  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture, especially  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  gospels,  with 
a  critical  history  of  the  printed  text,  and  examination 
of  the  various  readings.  D.,  professor  of  divinity  at  the 
university  of  Jena,  1812. 

Grievnnee,  (prct/an*,)  n,  [0.  Fr.  gnranee.]  That 
which  causes  grief  or  unensiness;  that  which  burdens, 
oppresses,  or  injures — implying  a  sense  of  wrong  done; 
hardship:  injustice;  trouble. 

— Grief;  idfliction;  sorrow. 

Grieve,  igrir.)  v.  a.  [D.  grifven ;  Fr.  griver,  to  oppress; 
Lat.  gravare,  troxa  gravi*.']  To  cause  grief  to ;  to  give 
pain  of  mind  to;  to  afllict;  to  wound  the  feelings  of;  to 
inflict  pain  on ;  to  make  sorrowful ;  to  excite  regret  in; 
to  try  to  hurt. 

"  OrUvtng.  If  aught  lasofaBaie  e'er  grieves. 
Over  ths  uorMamiog  brsTS."— iVyron. 

— To  mourn ;  to  lament ;  to  sorrow  over ;  as,  he  grieeet 
his  ill  luck. 

— v.n.  To  feel  grief, or  pain  of  mind  and  heart;  to  lament; 
to  sorrow;  to  mourn;  to  be  in  aifllction; — often  beftirt 
at  or  for. 
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Qrievey  (tp-ic^  n,   [Gael,  grq/.]   In  Scotlund,  a  l«nd- 
MttfWMtl:  the  biUllff  of  a  manor;  a  groaiid-reeTe;  the 
-    factor  oi  an  estate. 

CIrleT'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  grieree. 
Orle v'tnsljr,  adv.  In  sorrow ;  sorrowftill j. 
Orlev'ollS«a.  Gaoaing  grief ;  heary;  oppreaslve:  bur> 
deiisume;  afflictive;  pMintal;  distressing;  hard  to  be 
home;  as,  a  grxevout  niisfurtane.  —  Atrocious;  offen- 
sire;   tending  to  irritate  or  ntalce  angry;  flagitioos; 
hurtful;  heinous;  as^ a ^rmNnu  offence. 
I  "  It  WM  s  griefuma  fknlt, 

J  And  grieroiMlj  bsth  Caasr  uuwv'd  ii."—8k«M». 

—Exhibiting  sorrow;  expressing  great  grief  or  affliction. 
"  He  Mitt  gri«9<m»  eomplaiou  (o  lbs  parilsmsnt."— CTsrwido»>. 
Oriev'oa«ly»  adv.    In  a  grievous,  calamitous,  or  hei- 
nous manner. 
Griev'oiiMaeSM,  n.  Sute  or  quality  of  being  grievous ; 
oppressiveness;  pain;  affliction;  calamity;  distreas. — 
Eiiorroity;  atrociousuess. 
erimn,  erirroD,  Orypli'on,  n.    [Fr.  griffon; 
Lat.  grypt^  gryphis,  also  grypktu^  from  Or.  grypot^  hav- 
ing a  crooked  nose  or  beiik.J    A  fabulous  animal,  sup- 
posed to  be  generated  between  a  lion 
and  an  eagle.    It  is  represented  with 
four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak,  the  up- 
[>er  part  resembling  an  eagle,  and  the 
lower  iiaving  the  cbaractertiitics  of  a 
lion.    This  imaginary  animal  was  sup* 
posed  to  watoh  over  gold-mines  and  all 
bidden  treasures,  and  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun,  whose  chariot  some  of  the 
ancient  painters  represent  as  drawn 
by  griffins.  Spanheim  states  that  both 
the  chariots  of  Nemesis  and  Jupiter 
were  likewise  prorided  with  similar 
steeds.    The  griffin  is  found  on  many  old  medals ;  and ' 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  ornament  of  Grecian 
architecture. 

{Her.)   The  O.  is  the  symbol  of  strength,  swiftness, 
courage,  and  vifdlauce;  and  it  thus  llnds  a  place  on  many 
escutcheons.    It  is  usually  blasoned  rampant,  although 
occasionally  regreiant  is  thought  to  be  its  proper  posi- 
tion.   The  O.  mentioned  sometimes  in  Scripture  was  a 
species  of  eagle,  called  by  the  Latins  OM^ro^^  or  osprey. 
(ZoOL)  A  name  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  genus  Gt- 
PJCT08,  q.  v.,  and  by  Liuneus  to  the  condor,  VuUur 
grmhui. — See  CoiinoR. 
Grlrfln,  in  Gsorofa,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Spalding 
CO.,  on  2  railroads,  43  m.  S.  of  Atlanta.    Pop.  (18i)7) 
about  5,190. 
Grirfln,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Cherokee  co.,  about 

17  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Rusk. 
OriTfln,  Gerald,  an  Irish  novelist,  born  at  Limerick, 
1803.    The  OoUtgioM,  the  m««t  successful  of  his  novels, 
contains  pictures  of  Irish  life  uusurpassed  iu  truthful- 
ness.   Died  1840. 
GrlTfln  CoTe,  a  village  and  harbur  of  prov.  of  Quebec, 
CO.  of  Gasp^  about  7  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Cape  Bazier;  Lat. 
48®  66'  N.,  Lon.  64°  23'  W. 
Oririlnsbarir*  in  Virgmia,  a  village  of  Culpepper  oo., 

about  108  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Richmond. 
GrirHn^s  Comers,  in  New  York^  a  post-office  of 

Debiware  co. 
erirfln's  Hills,  in  New  York,  a  post-viUage  of  Erie 

eOn  on  (^azenove  creek,  about  15  m.  8.  £.  of  Buflalo. 
OrirflUTllle,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Appanoose  co. 
erirntllSTille,  in  W.  VirgMa,  a  P.  O.  of  Lincoln  co. 
OriiTfN-   FL.  Ger.  iridbi,  a  little  duck.1   The  sand-eel.— 
Muur-land;  heath.    (Prov.  Eng.)— A  merry  creature. 
(Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Oreek,  from  the  Latin 
saving.  (^spculiM/ea/tnis— **as  mernr  as  a  Greek.") 
ClnffS  *  Corners,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Ashtabula  oo. 
OrlirS*'^wnl,  in  New  Jeney,  a  post-vilkige  of  Somer- 
set CO.,  about  9  m.  S.  of  Somerville. 
OrlKM'Tille,  in  lUmioa,  a  city  of  Pike  co.,  on  Wabash 
E.  K.,  32  m.  W.  of  Jacksonville.    Pop.  (1897)  abt.  1,560. 
Grlirniui,  Fkanqoisb  Maboubeitb  di  SxyiONl,  (OovifT- 
K88  DK,)  {green'yang,)  an  accomplished  French  hidy,  b. 
1648,  was  the  daughtor  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de 
S6vign4,  and  author  of  a  lUtumi  of  the  system  of  Fen6- 
lon.    D.  1706. -~ The  small  town  of  Grignan,  of  which 
lier  husband  was  the  $eigf%eur,  and  whvre  she  died,  is  in 
the  dep.  of  the  DrOme,  Id  m.  8.W.  of  Mont^limard. 
CIrlJo'ta.    See  Tabasco. 

Grill,  V.  a.  [Er.griUer—grUU,  a  grato,  cont  from  Lat 
craticula,  dim.  of  eratei,  a  gratej    To  broil,  as  on  a 
grate  or  gridiron. 
"A  «ainptaoiu  lapptr  of  s  ■pstobooek,  grUUd  boost,  sod  poooh." 

—To  torment,  as  if  by  broiling :  to  roast,  as  with  bat  tor. 

Orlllade',  n.    [Vr.,  from  grUUr.    See  Grill.]    Actor 
art  of  grilling;  also,  anything  broiled  on  tbe  g^diron 
as,  a  griUade  of  chicken. 

Orlllaffe,  (grU'iaj,)  n.  [Fr.,  fh)m  grxQt,  a  grating.] 
A  framework  of  timber  bulks  and  cross-beams,  used  in 
the  construction  of  piers,  Ac,  on  marshy  grounds. 

Grille,  n.  [Fr.J  A  grating ;  a  lattice-work  opening  iu  a 
gale,  Ac. 

Grilse,  n.    A  salmon  of  the  second  year. 

Grim,  a.    [A.S.  and  Dan.,  grim,  ugly,  savage;  Swed. 
grymm,  horrid ;  It.  grimo,  old,  wrinkled.]    Fierce ;  fero- 
cious ;  of  forbidding  aspect ;  furious ;  frightful ;  ghastly ; 
hIdeouK ;  ugly ;  surly ;  sour-looking ;  as,  grim  death. 
"Tbe  wbirlwlnd  . .  .  bnib'd  In  grim  repose."—  Oraif. 

GrliURee,  (j^mcU',)  n.  [Fr. ;  Ger.  j;rn'ma«sr,  distortion 
of  the  face,  from  ^rt'mm.j    A  distortion  of  the  coun- 
tonaiice,  whether  proceeding  from  habit,  affectation,  or 
insolence;  a  smirk. 
"  Demure  looka  . . .  aet  off  vitb  odd  dsvoUonsl  fHsia cm.'*— JbnlA. 

—An  air  of  affectation. 

"  Vioe  Id  •  vlcsrd,  to  avoid  grtmae»."  —  OramrOU. 


Grlntaeed',  a.  Distorted  in  fiice;  wearing  a  aoitr, 
crabbMl  look. 

Grlmallll,  (gre-mat'dee,)  the  name  of  an  illnstrioas 
family  of  Genoa,  distinguished  as  partisans  of  the 
Gnelphs,  tbe  prindpal  members  of  which  were: — Baxixei 
Grimaldi,  a  naval  commander,  served  as  admiral  of 
France  iu  1314.  Antonio  Grimaldi,  also  a  uaval  com- 
mander and  admiral,  at  length  defeated  by  the  combined 
fleeU  of  Catalonia  and  Venice,  under  Fisani,  in  1363. 
GiovAitHi  Grlmaldi,  renowned  for  a  great  victory  over 
tbe  Venetian  admiral,  Nicolo  Trevisani,  in  May.  1431. 
DoHCinoo  Grimaldi, cardinal-archbishop,  and  vice-legate 
of  Avignon,  distinguished  st  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  1671 ; 
n.  1692.  GxROMiMO  Grimaldi,  panal  nuncio  to  Germany 
and  France,  and  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  1697- 
1686. 

Grlmalliln,  n.  [A  corruption  of  gray  maUein,  a  gray 

old  witoh  supposed  to  resemble  an  old  catj  An  old  cat. 

"  OrimtmUtiH,  domsetto  verBia'i  evcrlaetins  foe."  —  PlkiUpe. 

Grime,  n.  [Icel.  ^rtsia ;  Swed.  grum,  grounds,  dregs.] 
Foul  matter;  dirt;  sullying  blackness  not  easily 
cleansed;  smut;  sootiness. 

— V.  a.  To  dirt ;  to  ingrain  deeply  with  fbul  or  sooty  matter. 

Grimes,  in  l^at,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  760  sq. 
m.  Riven.  Braios  and  Navaaito  or  Navisota  rivers, 
and  Spring  Oeek.  Surface,  principally  rolling  prairie; 
eoH,  very  fertile.  Oap.  Anderson. 

C^rlml jr,  adv.  Fiercely ;  ferociously  ;  with  a  look  of 
sternness  or  grimness;  sonrly ;  sullenly. 

"  Tbe  aagore  . . .  look  grimly."  —  Skakt. 

GrImBi,  Jacob  Linmio,  a  distinguished  German  philol- 
ogist, B.  at  Hanau,  in  Uesse-Cassel,  1786.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  tiie  nniverslty  of  Harburg,  and  in  1806  spent 
some  months  at  Paris  as  assistant  to  Savigny.  Three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, king  of  Westphalia,  and  had  leisure  for  his 
favorite  studies  in  early  (German  literature.  Gn  the 
overthrow  of  tbe  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  in  1813. 
he  was  made  secretary  of  legation,  under  the  restored 
electorates  and  in  that  capacity  was  present  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  He  held  the  office  of  snb-librarian  to 
the  elector  fkom  1816  till  1829,  his  younger  brother, 
Wilhelm,  beins  also  employed  in  the  library.  In  the 
latter  year  he  oecame  first  librarian  to  the  university 
of  Giittingeii,  which  post,  with  a  professorship,  he  held 
till  1837.  In  that  vear  he  was  dismissed,  as  was  also  his 
brothw  ttom  his  similar  office,  for  protesting  against  the 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  king  of  Hanover. 
In  1841  they  both  settled  at  Berlin,  as  professors  in  the 
univeraity,  and  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Among  the  principal  works  of  this  great  scholar  are 
DeuUcheOrammatik,  Deutsche  iiytholoffie^  tixtdOeschickU 
dtr  DeuUcken  Sprache.  The  great  i>eii(<cAef  IKi0rier6«cA, 
the  Joint  production  of  the  two  inseparable  brothers, 
and  perhaps  their  most  important  work,  was  left  un- 
finished by  them,  but  is  in  course  of  completion  on  their 
plan,  and  fh>m  their  materials.  The  well-known  Kinder- 
und  Hatu-MUrehen  was  also  thefr  Joint  work.  Jacob  d. 
1863. 

Grimm,  FRiBDRirH  Mblchioe,  Baroh  db,  counsellor  of 
state  of  tbe  Russian  empire,  and  a  roan  of  letters,  B.  in 
1723,  at  Ratisbon.  Goins  to  Paris,  he  became  principal 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  acquaint^]  with 
Rousseau  and  other  Parisian  philosophers ;  an  account 
of  whose  writings,  friendships,  disputes,  kc,  has  been 
preserved  in  his  Ciorr«i|ponaenc«,  which  extraordinary 
medley,  after  a  lapse  of  90  years,  was  published  in  16 
vols.  A  supplement  to  this  is  the  Oarretpondence  inhiU 
de  Orimm  et  Diderot,  (Paris,  1829^  It  contains  a  com- 
plete history  of  French  literature  from  1763  to  1790,  and 
is  remarkable  for  iu  brilliancy  and  piquant  criticism. 
In  1776  O.  was  appointed  envoy  ttom  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha  to  the  French  court  On  the  revolution  breaking 
out,  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Gotha,  where  he  found  a 
safe  asvlum.  In  1796,  the  empress  of  Russia  made  him 
her  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  states  of  Lower 
Saxony ;  and  be  was  confirmed  in  that  post  by  Paul  I., 
and  retained  it  till  ill  health  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
it.    He  then  returned  to  Gotha,  where  he  d.,  1807. 

Grlm'mA,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  on  the 

Mulde,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Leipsic.    Manuf.  (Hoths,  woollens, 

and  flannels,    fbp.  6,600. 

^rlm'ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  grim;  fierceness  or 

sternness  of  look ;  crabbedness. 
Grlms'bjr,  (Great,)  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in 

Lincolnshire,  on  the  llumber,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Hull;  pop. 


—To  ibarpMi  by  mbtliig  or  friction ;  to  potisb  by  attrt- 

lion,  as  glass;  to  mb,  as  one  against  aaocbcr;  as,  Is 

grind  the  teeth. 
"  AgalMt  a  etomp  bis  tuk  lbs  menster  frteda."  '-Pr%4m. 
— To  harass ;  to  oppress ;  to  cause  trouble  or  alBictiofi  to; 

to  make  exorbitant  or  unjust  demands  opoo. 

"  Lswi  grind  tbe  poor,  sad  rieb  mea  rale  tbe  Uw."— Cnfrfwiirfc. 
— To  read  up  for  honors ;  to  prepare  for  examinatiofi ;  to 

go  through  the  curriculum  of  study ;  as,  be  is^rtadu^ 

for  his  degree.  (Used  at  the  English  univendtieB.) 

«.  n.    To  perform  the  operation  of  grinding;   to  be 

moved,  or  rubbed  together,  as  in  a  mill. 

"  Smeaiy  foam  works  o'er  mj  grimdimy  Jaws."  —Mmm, 
—To  be  ground,  triturated,  or  pnlverixed,  by  fHctkm;  ai, 

this  coffee  grimdt  line. — To  be  polished  orn 

by  friction;  to  be  sharpened  by  grinding; 

grinds  badly.— To  drudge;  to  perform  f 

distastefU  labor. 
Grlnd'e<l,  old  pp.  of  Grind.    Ground. 
Grlnd'er,  n.    One  who  grinds,  or  tbe  InstnimeBt  vsed 

in  grinding.  —  A  tooth  that  grinds  or  chews  food;  a 

molar ;  a  double  tooth. 
'*  Tbe  bsdt-teecb,  wbieb  ws  oaU  tbe  molar  teeth,  er  gt  imiw.' 

frf.   The  teeth  in  general;  as,  ** whetted  grimdert.^ 

Drydm. 

Grlnd'erjr,  n.  In  Kigland,  the  name  given  to  dioe> 
makers*  materials  generally. 

Orindery  warehouse,  in  England,  a  shop  wb«i«  sfaee> 
makers'  materials  {grindery)  are  kept  tor  sale.  (The 
equivalent  American  term  iBjUuHng^ore.) 

GrliMl'lnir-nrame,  n.  A  frame  used  in  cottoihspis> 
ning. 

Grlnd'lnflrly*  adv.    In  a  grinding  nuutoer. 

Grlnd'lni^llp,  n.  A  hone;  a  sharpeniiig^tcme  ke 
knives,  Jec. 

Grln'dle  CreelK,  in  X.  Otrolma,  enters  Tar  Biver  la 
Pitt  CO. 

Grlndlet,  n.    A  small  drain  or  ontlet. 

Grlnd'stone,  n.  A  flat  drcuUr  stone,  made  to  revolvs 
upon  an  axis,  and  need  for  grinding  steel,  t^tam,  other 
stones,  Ac.  They  are  made  of  sandstone,  or  sandstoae 
grit,  of  rariotis  degrees  of  coarseness,  aocording  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  disc  of  soft  iron,  rarolTing  with  great  ra* 
pidity,  will  easily  cut  the  hardest  steeL  In  like  maa- 
ner,  sUicious  minerals,  such  as  agate,  oajx,  diaicedoay, 


aSr 


Grlmsni»7',  a  Till,  of  pror.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

Grlm'Tllle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-ofBce  of  Berks  co. 

Grlm'jr,a.    Dirty;  foul;  smutty:  containing  grime. 

Grin,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  grinnian  ;  It.  digrignare.  from  Lat. 
ringor,  rt'e^tis.]  To  set  the  teef  h  together  and  withdraw 
the  lips ;  or  to  open  the  mouth,  and  part  tbe  lips  from 
the  teeth,  so  as  to  show  them  in  anger,  pain,  or  mirth. 
— To  fix  or  set  the  teeth,  ss  in  anguish. 

— n.  Act  of  closing  the  teeth,  and  showing  them,  or  of 
opening  the  lips  and  exposing  the  teeth. 

"  AU  nstore  ween  ooe  oniverMl  grin."  —  Fitlding. 

— V.  o.    To  express  by  grinning. 

"  Chimn'd  borribly  a  gheatly  ■mile."  —  MOton. 

Grind,  {grind,)  v.  a.  {imp.  nnd  pp.  qround.)  [A.S. grin- 
dan,  to  bruise;  Goth,  grind,  small ;  Swed.  t  Goth,  gryn^ 
com  slightly  bruised ;  sllied  to  Oer.  trennen,  to  sepa- 
ratt*,  to  rend.l  To  break  and  reduce  to  flue  particles  or 
powder  by  friction ;  to  triturate ;  to  break  and  reduce  to 
small  pieces  by  the  teeth. 

"  Tboagb  tbe  mllln  of  Ood  grind  slowly,  vet  thev  grind  exoeed- 
lag  email*'  -  LamgfMom. 


Jasper,  Ac,  may  be  rapidly  cut  to  any  shape  by  i 
of  large  grindstones  revolving  very  rapidly. 

To  holdon^s  nose  to  the  grindstone,  to  keep  ooe  dowa. 


or  in  a  state  of  darance  or  servitude. 

Grln'nell,  in  Iowa,  a  fine  manuf.  dty,  of  Poweshiek 
CO.,  66  m.  N.  E.  of  Des  Moinca,  at  Junction  of  C,  E.  L 
A  P.  and  la.  Central  R.  Ra.;  partially  destroysNl  by  a 
tornado  in  June,  1882.    Pop.  (1886)  3,232. 

Grln'nell  Ijiuid.  A  monntainoua  tract  of  polar  land 
on  the  west  side  of  Kennedy  channel,  which  sqmraiss 
it  ttom  Greenland,  «nd  extending  fh>m  Jones*  Sound  to 
Lat.  820  30^  N.  It  was  dhioovered  by  Dr.  Hayes,  of 
Kane's  expedition,  in  1854,  and  named  after  Heary 
Grinnell.  of  New  York,  the  patron  of  the  expeditioo. 
It  was  thoroughly  explored  by  Greely  in  1882.  It  ii 
covered  with  ice  caps  N.  and  8.,  between  which  lie 
valleys  free  fh>m  snow  in  summer,  and  which  supfiort 
herds  of  musk  ox  and  other  Arctic  animals. 

Grin'ner,  a.    One  who  grins. 

Grln'nlnfTljr,  ode.  In  a  grinning  manner;  with  a 
grinning  laugh. 

Grip,  or  la  frrlppe,  «.    {PoA.)    See  Sbctiox  IL 

Grip,  n  [Dan.  grab.  See  Gripr.]  A  gripe ;  a  grasp;  s 
holding  fast;  fbrce  or  power  exerted  in  gmsping;  as.s 
strong  grip.  —  A  pecnllar  method  of  clasphm  the  hand, 
practised  by  members  of  secret  societies  tat  the  porposi 
of  recognising  brethren ;  as,  the  Freemason's pn^—1 
handle ;  that  by  which  anything  is  grssped ;  as,  the^ 
of  an  axe. 

— v.a.  To  grasp;  to  lay  hold  of  firmly;  to  seize;  to 
gripe ;  as,  to  grip  a  person  by  the  arm. 


Grip,  n.  '[D'groepA    A  small  gnlle^,  ditch,  or  furrow. 

Gripe,  V.  a,     [A.B.  gripan  ;  D.  grypen ;  Ger.  grdfm ; 

Jcei.  gripa,  to  seise ;  Sansk.  grattk,  to  seiae.  See  Gramu 


and  Grasp.]  To  seise  or  grasp  with  tbe  hand ;  to  cat^ 
with  the  hand,  and  clasp  firmly  with  the  flngen;  to 
hold  fast;  to  grip;  to  squeese;  to  clutch. 

'*  He . .  .  doth  gr^  tbe  bearer'e  wrieu"— Aafa. 
— ^To  embrace  closely ;  to  seixe,  or  hold  fihst  greedily  or 
covetously ;  as,  a  ** griping  hold.**  Drydm.  —  To  piadi; 
to  press ;  to  straiten ;  to  distress ;  as,  griping  povsir^.— 

To  give  pain  to  the  bowels,  as  If  by  spasm ' — 

tion. 

— «.  n.    To  seise  or  catoh  by  pinching ;  to  < 

by  harshness  or  meanness;  aa,  a  gripina  usurer.— fo 

feel  colicky  pains ;  aa,  **  the  gripings  of  a  hangry  betly." 

ledtc 
{NtttU.)  To  bring  up  into  the  wind ; — said  of  a  Mp. 
Gripe,  n.    Grasp;  seisure;  fast  hold  with  the  handw 
paw,  or  with  the  arms;  grip ;  clutch. 

"  Tbej  pat  a  barren  eoeptre  la  my  grip*." — Aota. 
—A  handle ;  that  on  which  the  grasp  is  laid ;  as,  Ihegrifi 
of  a  cutlsss.  —  Oppresston ;  cnuhing  power ;  pin^hiag 
penury  or  distress;  cruel  afiliction ;  exaction. 
** Oaaet tboa  . . .  eednre  tbe  blttor fr^Mt  of  ^utftlag  perw^T' 

Otmtg. 

-fL  {Med.)   Pinching  pain  In  theboweU;  colk:;  beUy 
ache. 

{NauL)    The  lower  part  of  the  knee  of  the  hesd  thst 
connecta  with  the  foremost  end  of  a  ship's  keel;  tia 
fbrefoot.— The  compass  of  a  ressers  stem  under  water." 
'    The  assemblage  of  ropea,  tackle,  ko^  fiutsohif  • 


(P«.) 
•birfi 


'^fti^fze^cfB^^^ew^^gie 


GRIT 


GROI 
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drlpe'ftal,  a.    UMTing  a  tendency  to  gripe. 

Grip'er,  n.  On«  who  gripee ;  an  uppreesur ;  a  nsurer; 
an  extorti<»ner. 

Grlp'tniply.  adv.  In  a  griping  manner. — With  a 
oolkky  piUn  in  the  boweU. 

Grippe,  (yrip,)  n.    [Fr.]    The  influenza. 

Citri»e.  n.    Same  as  Geicb,  o.  r. 

GriaekliA,  ( gritfd-dU,)  {La.}  The  name  of  the  heroine 
of  a  popular  tale  of  the  Middle  Age*,  originellj  appar- 
ently Italian,  but  which  was  subeequently  adopted  by 
Yiuriuas  other  nations.  She  was,  originally,  a  poor  char- 
coat4iamer,  whom  the  Marquis  Walter  de  Salnueo  took 
to  wife,  and  then  put  her  humility  and  obedience  to  the 
hardest  testa;  but  she  having  victoriously  surmounted 
them,  a  reconciliation  took  pUce.  As  a  tale,  said  to 
have  an  historical  foundation,  we  first  meet  with  it  in 
Boccacclo^s  Deeaauron  (x.  10).  It  was  translated  intu 
Latin  by  Petrarch  in  1373,  and  in  the  16th  century  it 
was  well  known  In  Germany.  It  was  dramatised  in 
Paris  in  1383,  In  England  in  1509,  and  in  Germany,  by 
Hans  Sachs,  in  1646. 

Grim'99nm,  a.   Of  a  mottled  gray  or  griuled  color. 

Clriaett«»  (jfre-Mil',)  n.  [Fr. ;  8p.  griuta^  from  Fr.  gri$, 
gray,  from  young  women  of  the  working-classes  wearing 
gowns  of  gray  stuff.l  In  France,  a  young  woman  who 
earns  her  own  liTelUiood  by  daily  labor,  but  who  con> 
dncta  her  own  household,  snd  lives  independently. 

Qrlsl,  (gre'tey)  Giuua,  the  eminent  Italian  vocalis^ 
upon  whom  her  contamporaries  conferred  the  prond 
title  of  •*  Queen  of  Song,"  was  bom  in  1812.  Her  father 
(Garcia)  was  an  ofBcer  of  engineers  in  the  army  of  Na- 
Doleon  I^  and  her  aunt  the  once  fiunons  cantatrice 
Josephine  Grasslni.  Olulia  was  educated  in  a  convent 
at  Oiriiia,  and  it  is  said  that  the  success  on  the  operatic 
stage  of  an  elder  sister,  who  died  early,  induced  her  to 
diooee  the  same  profession,  although  at  the  time  her 
voice  gave  little  promise.  She  made  her  <Ub6t  at  Bo- 
logna in  M  contralto  part,  appeared  in  Romto  e  OiuUUa 
at  Florence  and  at  Milan,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Paris  and  London  in  1834,  as  Ninetta  in  La  Oaxta 
ladra^  where  she  achieved  a  decided  success.  Svery 
part  which  ahe  assumed  afterwards  steadily  increased 
ner  reputation,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  her  impersonation  of  the  Queen  in  Semiramide, 
and  of  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Ginvatmi.  Her  fame 
reached  ita  climax  in  her  rendition  of  the  r6U$  of 
Norma  and  Luerexia  Borgia^  in  which  characters  her 
singing  and  dramatic  acting  have  never  been  surpaned. 
Madame  G.  whs  twict*  married;  on  the  seoood  occasion 
to  the  unrivalled  ceiiur  Signor  Mmi  m  <  M  minis  de  Oandia) 
by  whom  she  had  a  family.    This  gifted  lady  n.  in  1870. 

Gris%ln«  n.  The  spine  or  vertobro  of  a  pig;  as,  a 
roasted  griskin  of  |iork. 

Grisle'A^  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ljfthraeem. 
The  flowers  of  0.  tomnUi>$a  are  employed  in  India,  mixed 
with  Morinda,  for  dyeing,  under  the  name  of  Dhace. 

Grisled.  a.    See  Ouulid. 

GrtsllneflS,  n.  Stata  or  quality  of  being  grisly  or 
frightful. 

Grtslw,  a.  r*^-  8.  griOie^  ftrom  aarimn,  to  dread ;  Ger. 
artUaUck^  horrible,  ghastly.]  Frightful ;  horrible ;  ghast- 
ly; terrible. 

"  Th«s  tke  frMy  tpsetrs  spoke  scala."— Dryctat. 

Grisly  Bear,  n.    SeeGEixxLX. 

Grisnes.  ( gf^nay^  a  headland  of  France,  dep.  Pat-de- 
QUais,  sitoato  UiUVfifa  H^  Lob.  l^^S'  JL  There  is 
a  light-boQM. 

Gri'son,  ».  [Ffn  from  grit^  gray.]  {ZoBL)  The  Glutton, 
gennsGcLOff.v. 

GrtaonSy  ( grttfung.)  [Ger.  ChwibfindmA  The  most 
8.&  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  bounded 
on  the  B.  by  the  Tyrol,  N.W.  by  St.  Gall,  Glams,  and 
Uri,  8.  bv  Tlcino,  and  SJC.  by  Lombardy.  Arta^  2,080 
sq.  m.  Prod,  Fndt,  com,  hemp,  and  flax,  but  cattle  are 
the  prime  source  of  wealth  to  the  minority  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Manmf.  Ootton  and  domestic  fiU>rica.  The  can- 
ton is  dirided  into  five  great  valleys, and  is  mountainous 
thnmgbout,  being  intaraected  by  various  lofty  ranges 
of  the  Alps.  Iron,  lead,  and  xinc  are  known  to  exist, 
bat  the  miiMi  are  not  worked.    Pbp.  101,000. 

Grist,  a.  [  A.  Sn  f^m  grindan^  to  grind.]  As  much  grain 
ss  is  carried  to  the  mill  at  one  time,  or  the  meal  It  pro- 


"Qsifrtelo  IbeBlU  tehST*  piracy  la  iters."  fkMMr'tintfAeadrf. 
—Provision;  profit;  gain. 

**  rora  wiul  fUl  If  m»tt«r  briaga  so  fri»t."—3mift. 

Gristle,  (ftC'^M  n.  [A.S.;  allied  to  Lat  cartOapo,  a 
cartilage.]  (Anat.)  A  cartilage;  a  smooth,  solid,  eUstic 
substance  in  animal  bodies. — See  Cabtilaok. 

Gris'tly,  a.  Osrtilaglnous ;  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
gristle. 


Grtsfinlll, n.    A  mill  for  grinding  grain;  especially, 
a  mill  fur  grinding  grists,  or  portions  of  grain  broi 
by  different  customers. 


Grts'wold,  In  OmneeMewl,  a  post-town  of  New  London 

CO.,  about  46  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Hartford.    Fop.  (1800)  3,113. 
Grts'wold,  in  Joisa,  a  psit-town  of  Cruw  co.,  on  C,  B. 

A  Q  ai.d  C  B.  L  A  P.  R.  Ba,  07  m.  S.  W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Aip.  (1806)  037. 
Grts'wold,  In  JfidU^om  a  P.  O.  of  Kent  co. 
Grts'WOld,  in  JftMOMTt,  a  pos^village  of  Oregon  oo. 
Grts'wold,  in  ^«w  Yitrk,  a  P.O.  of  (*hautauqua  co. 
Gris'wold,  in  North  Dakota^  a  P.  O.  of  Lamonre  co. 
Grls'w^ldwille,  in  Oeorgia,  a  post-offlce  of  Jones  co. 
GrIs'woldTUle,  in  MaMiaehimU$,  a  post-village  of 

i^nmklin  co. 
Grit,  n.  [A.  &  grpnl,  sand,  dust :  Ger.  gria,  gravel ;  grUUt, 

grits,  grouts.    See  GaiitD.]    The  coarse  part  of  meal.  — 

Band  or  gravel :  rough,  hard  particles. 


—A  substance  or  structure  suitable  for  grinding  well ;  as, 
a  hone  of  good  griL — (pi.)  Data  hulled,  husked,  or 
coarsHly  ground.  —  Spirit ;  courage ;  firmness  of  mind  or 
resolution ;  pluck ;  spunk ;  as,  he 's  got  real  grit  about 
him.  (U.S.Colloq.) 

{Geol.)  A  hard,  silicions  sandstone ;  as,  millstone  grit. 
(Sometimes  called  0ri<«toiK,  and  gritrock.) 

— V.  H.   To  give  forth  a  grinding  sound,  as  of  sand  under 
the  fw t. 
'•  Tta«  Mod«d  floor  Uiftt  griu  twoMtli  th«  tread."  —Ootdsmitk. 

— e.  a.  To  grind ;  to  grate ;  as,  to  grit  tlie  teeth.  ( Used 
colloquially.) 

Grita  (La)»  (fa^^re^'ta,)a  town  of  Venezuela,  dep.  of  Zu- 
lia.  in  tlie  prov.,  and  abt.  06  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of^Merida. 

Grlt'rock,  Grit'stone,  a.   (GeoL)    See  Gut. 

Grlt'tiaess,  n.  Quality  of  containing  grit,  or  consist- 
ing of  grit,  sand,  or  small,  hard,  rough  particles  of  stono. 

Grlt'ty*  a.  Containing  or  consisting  of  sand  or  grit 
characterixed  by  hard  particles. — Resolute;  courageous 
steaUratt;  plucky ;  as,  a  ort/ty  bet  (U.  S.  colloq.) 

Urls'elln,  a.    Same  as  Grubum,  q.  v. 

Orison,  ( grt'ton^)  one  of  the  Grenadines,  West  Indies, 
abt  8  m.  N.B.  of  Grenada;  Lat  120 20' M..  Lou.6l0  37'  W. 

Grlssle,  (grit'lf)  n.  [Fr.,  Span.,  and  Pg.  gris,  gray.] 
Gray ;  a  mixture  of  white  and  black :  a  gray  color. 

Orls^sled,  a.  Gray ;  of  a  mixed  whita  and  black  color. 
Uli  hair  Just  griMMUd  aa  If  In  grten  old  •§•."  '-Drjfdmk  and  L—. 

Grls'slj,  a.  Grayish ;  somewbst  gray. 
Griutj/  hear.    ^ZoU.)    See  Bear. 

Gris'sly  Flats,  in  Oadifcmia^  a  post-offlce  of  El 
Dorado  co.,  abt  20  m.  8.E.  of  Placervilfe. 
froiMi,  (pr^)  V.  n.  [A.  S.  yraman,  prtman  ;  W.ymm, 
a  rumbling  sound,  a  murmur ;  grwnan^  to  make  a  dron- 
ing  noise ;  formed  fVt>m  tba  sound.]  To  uttar  a  mourn- 
ful voice,  as  in  pain  or  sorrow ;  to  moan ;  to  sigh  hearily ; 
to  breathe  with  a  deep  murmuring  sound ;  to  complain 
of  oppression. 
"  Bspsntlag  sad  fromming  for  aafvlali  of  tpMW—Wltd.  v.  IS. 

—To  seek  after  seriously,  as  with  groans. 

~«i.  A  deep  mournful  sound,  uttered  in  pain,  sorrow,  or 
anguish ;  any  low,  rumbling  sound ;  aometimee,  a  deep- 
toned  cry  of  derision, — in  this  sense  opposed  to  cAcer ; 
as,  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  groan*  from  his  audi- 
tory. 
"  Whars  bopalaaa  aofulah  poor'd  lUa  $romn."—Dr.  JtMrnton. 

Qromtf  (grawij)  n.  [D.groot;  L.  (}er.  ^ro(,  great]  Foi^ 
merly,  an  English  coin  of  copper  or  brass,  as  distin- 
guished troui  the  small  cooper  coin,  of  which  there  were 
five  in  the  groat ;  —  in  tne  modem  sense,  an  English 
money  of  account,  equal  to  four  pence,  or  8  centa; — 
hence,  a  proverbial  name  for  a  small  sum. 
"  A  voaaaa  maeli  hia  Interior,  and  vithoat  a  fra«<  to  liar  fortano. 

Groats,  (^ratoe«,)n.j4.  [SeeGsn.]  Wheat  or  oaU  in  a 
hulled  state. 
Emden  groat*.  {Orm.)  Crushed  oaten  groats. 

Gro'eer,  n.  [O.  Fr.  grouier^  from  pros,  gro**^  great] 
Originally,  one  who  sold  goods  in  the  gross  or  by  whole- 
sale ;  in  modem  acceptation,  a  merchant  or  tradesman 
who  deals  In  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  liquors,  friiits,  Ac 

Gro'eery,  n.  The  articles  or  commodities  sold  by  gro- 
cers ;  applied  in  the  singular  in  England,  in  the  plural 
in  the  0.  States.  —  In  the  U.  States,  a  grocer's  store. 
(In  England,  jrrooer't  sAop,  or,  colloquially,  th*  groeer'i.) 

Grod'no,  a  city  and  port  of  European  Rns^  chief 
town  of  the  govt  of  Grodno,  In  Lithuania,  00  m.  8.W.  of 
Wilna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Miemen.  Jlatu^f. 
Cloth,  silk,  gold  and  silver  ware.    I^p.  10,800. 

GrooslMCk,  in  Ohio,  a  post-olfice  of  Hamilton  oo. 

GroO;  a.  [See  GaoTxt]  Grovelling ;  flat  on  the  ground ; 
low  ;_proatrata. 

GroflTs  Store,  in  Bsntuplvania^  a  P.O.  of  Lancaster  co. 

GrOff*  *^  [Ji*«  English  Admiral  Vemon,  after  the  re- 
duction of  Porto  Bello,  1730,  introduced  the  use  of  ram 
and  water  among  his  ships'  crews.  In  bad  weather  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the  deck  in  a  rough  grog- 
ram  cloak,  and  thence  had  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Old  Orog  in  the  service.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  term  grog,  applied  originally  to  ram  and 
watar.]  A  mixture  of  spirita  and  water,  taken  cold 
vdthout  sugar.  (The  term  hot  grog  is  sometimes  applied 
to  rum^ptmeh.) 

Grofr'-blOMSom.  w.   A  rabeacence  found  on  the  noses 

Iuors  to  excess, 
lere  spirita  are 
sold:  "     '  -    ^      -  -^ 

Groc'irlness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  groggy 
or  obtnscated  with  liquor. 

{Manage,)    A  stiffness  in  a  horse's  fbot  whidi  canseA  a 
hobbling  motion  of  the  leg. 
Cli'Oir'Cy*  a.    Tipsy ;  fuddl 

rVulgar.) 

—Blown :  tottering  with  weakness  In  a flgfat ;  •»,% groggy 
pugilist 

{Manegt.)  Moving  in  a  Jerky,  hobbling  manner,  owing 
to  a  tandernesa  or  stiff neas  in  the  foot ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 
Groir'raill,  Gro^ran,  n.  [0.  Fr.  grotgrain,  grog- 
ram  ;  It  gro9»agrana^  coarse  gnUn.]  A  kind  of  stuff 
made  of  silk  and  mohair,  and  having  a  coarse  grain  or 
taxture. 

"  T  was  aadam  In  bar  gfgrmm  tiamm.''—amifi. 
Gro^"Shop,  n.    A  groggery ;  a  store,  shop,  or  tavern 

where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  bv  retail. 
Groin,  f».  [Icel.  grein,  a  branch ;  Swed.  A  Goth,  grtn^  a 


ropr'-blOMSOili.  n.   A  rabeacence  found 

or  Mces  of  men  who  indulge  in  ardent  llquc 

Gropr'irery,  n,  A  grog-shop ;  a  tavern  wbei 


died ;  Intoxicated  with  liquor. 


branch,  fh>m  grena,  to  divide,  to  separate.]  The  part  of 
the  human  bodv  where  there  is  a  division  or  separation 
between  the  belly  and  thighs  in  fh>nt 
Groin,  e.  a.    {Arch,)    To  form  into  groins ;  to  embel- 
lish with  groins. 
"Tl>a  fcaad . .  .ttMgntmni  the aialaa  of  ChHaOaa  ■oaa." 


(Arch,)  The  ancle  formed  by  an  intarsection  of  Taolti 
(a  a.  Fig.  1203  )Most  of 
the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  groined,  and 
therefore  called  groined 
cetlittgs.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Norman  atyle 
the  groins  were  left  pur- 
posely plain,  but  after- 
wards they  were  invari- 
ably covered  with  ribs. 

{OooMt-Enpineering.)  In 
England,  a  frame  of  wood- 
work, constracted  across 
a  beach,  between  high- and 
low-watar  mark,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  genenil  line 
of  it,  either  to  retain  the 
shingle  alreedy  accumu-  /ty.1208. — ^a  Oftoiif XD  taitlt. 
lated,  to  recover  it  when 

lost,  or  to  accumulate  more  at  anv  particular  point ;  also 
to  break  and  check  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  com- 
ponent parta  of  a  O.  are  pile*,  planking,  land-tie*,  land- 
tte  bar*,  block*,  tail-pile*,  key*,  and  *cmo-bolt*.  The 
length  of  a  G.  depends  on  the  extent  and  the  requisite 
strength  of  ita  component  parta,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  beach  on  which  it  is  to  be  constructed.  (Sometimes 
written  groyne.) 

Groined,  a.  (Arch.)  Having  an  angular  curve  made 
by  the  intersecuon  of  simple  vaulta  crossing  each  other ; 
as,  a  groined  ceiling. 

Groni'et,n.  See  Qrommxt. 

Grom'well,  n,  (Bot.)  See  LiTBOtPXRMinc. 

Grom'mei,  Grom'ei,  n,  (NauL)  A  ring  or  loop 
made  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rope  by  intersplicing  the 
strands. 

(Ordnance.)  See  Grummit. 
frirnlniren,  a  fortified  city  and  sea-port  of  Holland, 
cap.  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  11  u use, 
87  m.  N.£.of  Amsterdam.  Manuf.  Paper,  bottor;  and 
It  has  also  ship-building  docks,  and  a  large  trade  in 
cattle.  The  university,  founded  in  1614,  endowed  with 
the  revenues  of  sundry  abbeys,  has  maintainifd  a  verv 


high  character  for  the  grade  of  scholarship  Imparted. 
np.  37,684.  — The  province  of  O.,  situated  In  the  N .EL 
of  Holland,  is  bounded  M.  by  the  Gemiau  Ocean,  E.  by 
Hanover,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Drenthe  and  Friesland.  Area, 
880  sq.  m.  Ita  chief  wealth  lies  in  iU  pastures.  Ftp, 
220,018. 

Gro'nlnffenlst,  n.  (EeeL  HitL)  One  of  a  subdivision 
of  the  sect  of  Anabiqttists,  formed  at  GrOnlngen,  Hol- 
land. 

Groom,  n.    [Belg.  grom,  a  boy ;  Ir.  grkim€ir,  a  groom ; 

Armor,  i^rom,  a  curb.]  A  man  or  boy  who  has  the  charge 

of  horses;  one  who  takes  care  of  horses  or  the  stable. 

"  Maay  a  aqolra  attaada,  and  maay  a  fraoo»."— #Wf/«c 

— ^In  England,  the  term  applied  to  several  officers  otths 
royal  houaehold.  In  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  depart- 
ment ;  as.  Groom  of  the  Chamber,  &rooNU-in- waiting. 
Groom  of  the  Stole  (keeper  of  the  robes),  Ac  See  Groom- 

PORTXR. 

-V.  a.  To  tend,  feed,  and  take  care  of;  as  a  gcoom  does 
horses. 

Groom,  s.  rA.8.  and  Goth,  guma,  a  man :  W.  gwr,  a 
man.  The  w.  r  seems  to  have  been  adopted  into  the 
A.8.  gtmuL,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  any  other  of  the 
Teutonic  forms.]  A  man  recently  married ;  or  one  who 
is  accompanying  his  intended  spouse  in  order  to  be  mar- 
ried; a  bridegroom. 
**  The  iNldaa  are  wakod,  ttaolr  frcomt  aro  droMod.**  —Drfdrnt, 

Groom'*porter,  n.  In  England,  a  former  officer  of 
the  royal  household,  in  the  Lord  Steward's  department 
who  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Mastar  of  the  itewls,  and 
superintended  all  sporta,  Ac 

Grooms,  In  N«m  York,  a  post-offlos  of  Saratoga  oo. ; 
Ibrmerly  Groom's  (X>rnkrr. 

frooms'man,  n.  A  bridegroom's  attendant  or  **  best- 
man,"  at  his  nuptials ;  —  correlative  to  bridftmaid. 

Grooms'pori,  a  flshing^rillage  and  coaat-guant  sta- 
tion of  Ireland,  oo.  of  Down,  Ulster,  abt  3  ni.  N.W.  of 
Donaghadee ;  pop.  abt  &fi8.  Memorable  as  the  binding- 
place  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's  army  in  160U. 

Grooms'vllle.  in  Indiana,  a  P.  O.  of  Tipton  co. 

Groop'er,  n.    (Zom,)    See  Grouper. 

Irooi,  n.  [Ger.j  A  small  coin,  current  in  N.  Germany, 
equal  to  abt  1  cent 

Groove,  n.  \KA,armf,graf;  D.  graf;  Ger.  grab; 
Dan.  grav  ;  Icel.  gr8/,%  grave.  The  A.S.  is  fh>m  graf  an, 
to  grave.  See  Gratr.]  A  channel,  hollow,  or  furrow 
cut  by  a  groove ;  a  channel  in  the  edge  of  a  moulding, 
stile,  or  rail ;  a  snnken  rectangular  channel.  —  Usually 
employed  to  connect  two  piec-es  of  wood  together,  the 
piece  not  grooved  baring  on  ita  edge  a  tongue,  or  pro 
jection.  whose  section  corresponds  to  and  fita  the  groove. 
(Mining.)  In  some  parta  of  Kngland,  the  term  given 
to  a  shaft  or  excavation. 

{MU.)    In  rifled  firearms,  two  or  more  furrows,  cnt 

in  a  spiral  direction  in  the  interior  of  the  barrel.    The 

parta  of  tibe  barrel  between  the  grooves- are  called  lawU, 

■V.  a.    To  cut  a  channel  vdth  an  edged  tool;  to  furrow. 

"  Of  the  box  ovarj  jolot  waa  well  grooMd."  —  Swi/I. 

Groov'er,  n.  A  miner.  (Uaed  in  some  of  tlie  English, 
mining  districta) 

Groov'lnfTy  "•  A  groove,  or  collection  of  fbrrowed 
cuttings. 

Groo'Ter^s,  in  Otorgia,  a  small  village  of  Efflngham 
county. 

Grope,  r  a.  [A.  S.  fropian,  gropan ;  closely  allied  t( 
yripe  aud  graap.'l    To  feel  along,  as  with  tlM  handa;  tc 
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■aardi  or  attempt  to  find  lo  the  du^  or  after  the  man* 
ner  of  a  blind  persou.  by  feeling ; — hence  to  seek  blindly 
in  inteUectnal  darknens,  withoot  a  guide  or  certain 
meana  of  knowledge. 
"  O  truUi  Mrltf  I  tnlif  bUMd  by  thj  ray. 
I  gn^  and  giteM  do  aore,  bat  m*  my  VBy."  —  Arhmtkmot. 
—V.  a.    To  eearcb  by  feeling  in  the  dark ;  tm,  we  were  ob* 
liged  to  grope  onr  wav.  —  To  sound ;  to  acrutinise ;  to 
fxaniine  insinuatingly. 
^         '*  Fe»«  oroprt*  bim.  tblnking  to  bsve  a  bilbs."— ilete.  XMir., 

Grop'er,  n.  One  who  gropes,  searches,  or  feels  his  way 
in  the  dark. 

Grop'Infrly,  adv.    In  a  groping  manner. 

Grop'plte,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
containing  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia, 
lime,  soda,  and  potash.  Color,  red ;  <p.  gr.  2*73.  Occurs 
at  Oropptorp,  Sweden. 

Ororolllle.  n.  [From  groroi^  a  French  town,  and  Gr. 
Uthos^  stone.]  (Min.)  A  brownish-black  Tariety  of 
Wad,  q.  v. 

Orwi^igrd.)  [Fr.]  Thick;  heary;  strong;— used  in 
many  compound  words  ^plying  to  silken  fabrics ;  as. 
Grot  de  Naple*. 

Oros,  AirroixB  Jian.  Baroh,  a  distinguished  French 
Minter,  professor  of  painting  at  the  Eoole  Boyale  des 
Beaux  Arts,  B.  at  Paris,  1771.  His  pencil  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  subjects  fh>m  the  history 
of  France  during  the  career  of  Napoleon ;  and  his  plo- 
tures,  though  coarse,  are  conspicuous  fat  rigor  and  fo- 
cility  of  execution.    D.  1836. 

Qroalbeibk,  n.    (Zn6l.)    See  OaoesBBAK. 

Oroschea,  {grown,)  n.  [Ger.]  A  silver  current  coin 
of  PruMia  of  30  to  the  thaler,  or  equivalent  to  2  cents 
and  a  fraction  American. 

Gro— »  a.  [Fr.  grot ;  It.  grouo ;  Sp.  grueto ;  Or.  grou ; 
lu  Lat.  groitut,  corrupted  from  Lac  cnuna,  dense,  flat, 
thick.]  Huge;  great;  exceasively  large: — in  applica- 
tion to  animals. 

"  Tbe  orova  aod  «boa(hs ...  si 

—Thick;  huge;  corpulent;  dense;  without  tenuity;  as, 
a^roM  materiaL 

*«  A  froM  fftt  aiaa  T  —  Ays,  ftU  as  butter."  —  Skaka. 

— Coarse;  rough;  crude;  inel^ptnt;  opposed  to  ddicaU; 
as,  a  grou  sculpture.   ( Wntton.) — Stupid :  dull ;  obtuse ; 
without  sensibility  or  quickness  of  perception. 
**  TsU  of  b«r  of  thittfi  tbal  ao  froM  oar  eao  boar."  —  MUtan, 

—Vulgar;  obscene;  Indelicate;  Impure;  as,  grou  sen- 
suality, a  grou  expression.  —  Great:  palpable;  ah,  a 
grou  mistake,  a  grou  breach  of  decorum.— Whole ;  to- 
tal ;  entire, — as  opposed  to  a  sum  or  quantity  consisting 
of  several  parts  or  amounts ;  as,  ^roM  proceeds. 

Qrou  adventurt.  (Marit.  Law.)  The  contract  of 
bottomry.  See  Bottombt.  —  (?mM  average.  (Mar.  Law.) 
That  kind  of  average  which  fklla  on  the  gross  interests 
involved,  or,  in  other  words,  the  entire  value  of  ship, 
H'eight,  and  cargo ;  —  in  contradistinction  to  particular 
awTogt.  (It  Is  more  fk«quently  termed  gewrul  average.) 

Gross,  n.  The  bulk :  the  mass ;  the  main  body ;  the 
major^  chief,  or  principal  part;  as  ''the  grou  of  the 
people."*  —  Burke. 

•'  la  tbo  frou  aad  soofw  of  aiao  oploloa."  —  ShoMa. 

_The  number  of  12  doien,  or  12  times  12 ;  as,  a  grou  of 
pens. 

In  grou.  in  thtgrou^  in  the  bulk;  all  parts  taken  to- 
gether; the  sum-total,  or  the  whole  undivided;  as,  a 
shipment  in  the  grou.  —  Adwwton  in  grou.  (Law.)  A 
personal  advowson,  or  one  not  manorial.  —  A  great 
grou^  12  gross,  or  144  doien.  —  By  the  grou,  taken  in 
the  lump,  or  by  the  quantity.  **  He  hath  ribbons .... 
6y  the  grou.**  (Shak*.)  —  Orou  weight  (Cbm.)  The 
weight  of  goods  or  merchandise  with  that  of  the  dust 
or  dross,  or  of  the  cask,  package,  Ac,  in  which  they  may 
be  contained.  After  deducting  an  allowance  for  tare  and 
tret  (and,  sometimes,  draftX  the  remaining  weight  is 
termed  nk. 

GroMMb'lea,  n.pL  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub* 
cInss  Epigynoue  Exofftn*.  Duo.  Uichlaraydeons  poly- 
petaluus  flowers,  numeroiu  minute  seeds,  and  a  small 
embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  It  Is  di- 
vided into  4  orders,  vis.,  Qbossulariacbjb,  Escalloxia- 
OKJi,  Philadblphacea,  and  BABanfOToxiAC&a.  q.  r. 

GroMl'beAlK,  Orosbbae,  n.  (ZoSI.)  A  genus  of  birds, 
family  PringiUidm.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  birds 
belonging  to  this  genus,  and  their  general  appearance 
is  very  similar  to  birds  of  the  Finch  kind.  They  are 
dlAtingiiiahed  by  a  strong  and  thick  bill,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  enabled  to  break  the  stones  of  cherries 
and  other  fruit  with  the  greatest  fiscility.  In  general 
they  are  a  shy,  solitary  race,  chiefly  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  tbe  abodes  of  man.  Their  feet  have  three 
toes  before  and  one  behind ;  and  their  food  generally 
consists  of  fruib*  and  seeds.  Among  the  American  spe- 
cies are  the  Evening  G.,  Hespn-iphona  Vnpfrtina^  and 
the  Pine  (?.,  Pinicoia  CUnadmti*.  The  varieties  in  the 
color  of  this  bird  are  white,  yellowish-gray,  and  gray . 
the  wings  and  tail  are  often  white,  and  the  plumage 
generally  partakes  of  that  color.  The  nest  which  the 
female  builds  is  one  of  the  prettiest  kind,  being  colored 
and  d«M»trated  with  all  kinds  of  brilliantly  tinted  mosses, 
and  line<l  inside  with  down  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
of  a  bluish-green  color,  with  brown  spots.  The  bird  is 
generally  about  seven  inches  long ;  it  hiis  no  song  worthy 
of  notice. 

GrcMwe  Pointe,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Wayne 


Gross! flea'tlon,  m.  [Bng.  grms,  and  Ut.  /aetre,  to 
make.J  Act  vt  uuiking  gross,  solid,  or  thick. 

iBftt.)    The  swelling  of  the  ovary  of  plants  after  fer- 
tllixation. 

Grossly,  adv.  In  a  gross  manner ;  coarsely ;  bulldly ; 
without  delicacy ;  as,  gro$$ly  abused. 

Gross'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gross ;  thick- 
ness ;  cfNuaeness;  corpulence;  enormity. 

Gros'salar,  a.  [From  Lat.  groumu$t  a  small  fig.] 
Pertaining  to.  or  resembling  a  gooseberry. 

Grossnl  nrlacen,  (£rro#-M«-/(f-rf-a«'se-c)  f».  fL  [  Lat 
aro$9ula,  a  gooseberry.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  al- 
liance Oroualet.  Diao.  Pulpy  fruit  and  parietal  pla- 
ceiitsft.  —  They  consist  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Some 
of  the  species  have  spines  and  prickles.  Tbe  leaves  are 
alternate,  lobed,  and  radiate- veined.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  racemose,  perfect,  or  rarely  unisexual ;  with 
superior  calyx  4-&-lobed ;  five  minute  petahi  inserted 
on  the  calyx :  five  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals, 
and  inserttHl  in  the  same  manner:  and  an  inferior  1- 
celled  ovary,  with  two  parietal  placentas.  The  fruit 
is  pulpy,  with  numerous  seeds.  There  are  but  two 
genera  and  96  species.  Some  are  showy  garden-plants ; 
but  they  are  mostly  remarkable  for  their  agreeable 
acid  fruits,  known  as  gooseberries,  and  red,  white,  and 
black  currants,  belonging  to  the  geniu  Ribkb,  q.  v. 

Gros'soUbrlte.  n.  (Min.)  The  limeHilumima  garnet. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.  Cbwip.  Silica  40-1, 
alumina  '22:7,  lime  37*2.  Some  lime  is  often  replaced  by 
protoxide  of  iron.  Color  white,  bat  varying  to  brown, 
yellow,  and  green,  from  the  presence  of  iron  manganese 
and  rarely  chromium.  Sp.  gr.  3*4-3*75.  Cinnamon 
stone  (q.  v.)  is  included  in  this  varietv.  The  original  G. 
included  a  green  variety  from  Siberia,  and  was  named 
from  Grot$%Uaria,  the  botanical  name  for  the  gooseberry. 

Grosvenor  Dale,  (grdv'nor,)  in  Cbnnectieuty  a  post- 
olDoe  of  Windham  uu. 

Gross'wardln,  Gross' wardeln^TMagyar,  Ndgy- 
Varad,]  a  fortified  city  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  136  m. 
B.  of  Buda.  Mani^f.  Linens,  woollens,  and  cutlary.  Ap. 
24,200. 

Grot,  n.    A  grotto.    See  Gbotto. 

**  Horo  la  oool  frsC"  —  Xerrf  Mtntimif$on. 

Grots,  Gbobob,  n.0J^,  P.m.8.,  an  eminent  English  his- 
torian and  essayist,  is  the  son  of  a  London  banker, 
and  was  B.  in  17M.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  devoted  his  adolescent  years  to  banking  and 
mercantile  pursuits,  passing  his  leisure  in  unremitting 
study  of  classical  literature.  While  contributing  impor- 
tant articles  to  the  Reviews  on  political  and  poetical 
sottJects,  G.  was  busily  engaged  on  his  great  wcn-k  l%e 
Hikory  of  Greece,  the  flnt  vol.  of  which  appeared  in 
1840,  and  the  Ust  in  1866.  This  work  at  once  placed 
the  author  in  the  first  rank  of  historians,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1866,  by  his  Piato  Oftd  the  other  Companion* 
of  Socrates.    D.  1871. 

Grotesque,  (gro-t^jA-*,)  a.  [Fr..  from  grotte,  a  grotto; 
It.  groUetca  ;  Sp.  at  oteeco.]  W  ildly  formed ;  whimsical ; 
extravagant ;  ludicrous ;  of  irregular  forms  and  propor- 
tions ;  odd ;  antic. 

(Pine  Art$.)  A  term  applied  to  capricioua  ornaments, 

which  as  a  whole  have  no  type  in  nature ;  consiDling  of 

figures,  animals,  leaves,  fiowers,  fruits,  and  tbe  like,  all 

'connected  tocethM*.     This  light,  fantastic,  and  often 

very  lieautifm  style  was  much  in  &vor  daring  the  Be- 


that  he  composed  his  great  work,  De  Jure  BeBi  ^  AoEk. 
After  an  absence  of  12  years,  he  returned  to  his  iwttvf 
country,  relying  on  the  favor  of  Frederic  Henry,  priace 
of  Orange,  who  had  written  him  a  sympathlsiiig  Wtt«r. 
But  by  the  influence  of  his  enemies  be  was  coad— n<d 
to  perpetual  banishment.  He  passed  the  rctmiaBt  of  hii 
life  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Sweden,  and  ».  at  Rus- 
tock,  in  1646.  With  the  Ulents  of  the  must  able  state*- 
man,  G.  united  deep  and  extensive  learning.  He  was  a 
profound  theologian,  a  distinguished  scliolar,  aa  arute 
philosopher,  a  learned  Juri«t,  and  an  erudite  bistoriaa. 
Among  his  works  not  meutiontd  above  may  be  ootioed 
J>e  Antiquiiate  JteufubUcm  BataricM  ;  a  Hi*Lory  ef  tht 
Gothtlki 

Gro'ton,  in  OmnrcHeut,  a  post-township  of  New  Ln>- 
don  CO ,  on  the  Thames  River  and  Long  IsUnd  Soaad. 
opposite  New  London.  There  still  may  l*e  srcn  Fort 
Qriswold,  memorable  for  the  massacre  ot  an  Amervaa 
garrison  by  the  British  in  1781.  The  British  having  cap> 
tured  the  fort  after  a  desperate  reaistance,  Ool.  Lrdyar^ 
the  American  commander,  surrendered  to  tbe  olBccr  of 
the  detachment,  and  was  immediately  killed  with  ha 
own  sword,  most  of  his  men  being  also  butchered.  1 
granite  monument,  to  commemorate  that  event,  vai 
erected  In  O.  in  1830. 

Groton,  in  Ma*saehuM/te,  a  post-villa^  aod  township 
of  Hiddleeex  co^  on  the  Nashuaand  Sqnannacook  rirtn, 
abt.  36  m.  N  .N  .W.  of  Boston. 

Grot  on,  in  Sew  JUampthire,  a  poat-townahipof  Gtaftaa 
ro. 

Groton,  in  New  Tork,  a  post-villaga  and  townsblv  of 
"  '        '-       NJL  of  Ithaca.    JVip.  (UtSu) 


Grossetete  Bayoi 

Point  Coupee  parish. 
Gross'-heiMled,  a. 

having  a  thick  skull. 


I,  in  LouUianOf  a  small  river  of 
Obtuse ;  stapid ;  chuckle-headed ; 


J^.  1904.— OBOrBSQUK. 

naissance.  It  was  so  called  in  the  IStli  cent.,  from  its 
having  been  rediscovered  in  the  excavatiuuM  made  in 
the  Baths  of  Titus  and  other  ancient  Roman  buildings, 
the  Italian  word  grotto  applying  to  any  subterranean 
chamber. 

Grotesqaeljr,  (gro4itk^)  adv.  In  a  grotesque  or 
fanciful  manner. 

Grotesque'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gro- 
tesque. 

Gro^tllite,  n.  (Mm,)  A  Utanlte-like  mineial  fh>m 
Plnuen  Orund,  near  Dresden.  —  See  TiTAitiTB. 

Gro'tlns,  or  Db  Oboot,  (Hnoo,)  an  eminent  scholar  and 
statesman,  was  b.  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  1683.  He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  fiimily,  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  gave  early  manifestations  of  surprising 
talents.  In  1699  he  commenced  his  career  as  advocate ; 
and  he  was  successively  appointed  historiographer,  ad- 
vocate-general of  Holland  and  Zealand,  a  member  of 
the  states-general,  and  envoy  to  England.  Hitherto  his 
life  had  been  marked  by  splendor,  but  now  it  began  to 
be  clouded  by  the  pnrt  which  he  took  in  the  Arminian 
controversy.  In  1613  he  became  syndic,  or  penaionary, 
of  Rotterdam,  and  declaring  himself  on  the  side  of  Bar- 
neveldt,  he  supported  him  and  the  cause  of  the  Armln- 
ians  by  his  pen  and  influence.  Rut  he  narrowly  escaped 
the  fate  of  Barneveldt,  who  suffered  on  tbe  scaffold,  and 
received  sentence  of  imprisonment  fur  life  in  the  fortress 
of  Laewestein.  From  this,  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  18  months,  which  he  had  employed  in  writing  his 
celebrated  Treatite.  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chrietian  Beligion, 
he  succeeded  in  escaping.  This  was  effected  by  the  man- 
agement of  his  wife,  who  contrived  to  have  him  carried 
out  of  the  castle  in  a  chest  that  had  been  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  books  and  linen.  G.  at  flrst  sought  an 
asylum  in  France ;  and  it  was  during  his  residence  there 


Tompkins  oo.,  about  12  i 
1,280. 

Groton,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Erie  oo. 

Groton,  In  South  Dakota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Brown  co.,  on  the  C,  M.  A  St  Paul  and  tlie  C.  A  >.  W. 
B.  Rs.,  32  m.  E.  of  Aberdeen.  Is  in  a  wheat  growing  re- 
gion aiKl  has  roller  floor  mills.  Pop.  of  village  (18S6)  614. 

Groton,  in  FsnnonI,  a  post-township  of  CkUdnnk  co. 

Groton  CTentre,  in  Qmnectieut,  a  village  of  New  Los- 
don  CO.,  on  the  Thunes  river,  opposite  New  London. 

Groton  Junction,  in  Jfaamdhucas,  a  village  of 
Middlesex  co..  about  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Boston. 

GrottnnBore,  (gnt^a-mefray,)  a  tovm  of  tbe  Puatift- 
cal  States,  Italy,  14  m.  W.  of  Fermo.  Mamtf.  Lkwrios, 
and  reflned  sugar.    Pop.  4,860. 

Grot'to,  M.;  pi.  GB0TTOB8.  (Tr.  grt4U;  Jt.  grotta;  Sp. 
gnUa  ;  A.  S.  grvt ;  probably  from  Lat.  crypto.  Or.  Jryp- 
U,  a  cave,  a  vault,  fh>m  tir.  kryptb,  to  conceal.]  A  ooo- 
cealed  or  covered  paasage  or  cavity ;  a  natural  cave  or 
rent  in  the  earth ;  an  artiflcial  or  ornamental  cava  fee 
coolness  or  delectation.  —  See  Catb. 

Grof  to-work,  n.  Ornamental  work  or  shdl-vrork  ia 
a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  grotto. 

Grou'sn-lode.  fi.  (Mining.)  In  Oomwall,  Bng.,  aaj 
tin  lode  which  abounds  with  rou^  gravel  or  sand. 

Gronchsr,  Emmakcxl,  (sroi/thi,)  Mabqdu  ob,  a  msr 
shal  of  France,  and  a  scion  of  a  noble  Norman  ftmily, 
B.  ct  Paris,  17«  6.  He  is  known  as  a  brave  and  sncoea*- 
lv\  soldier  in  the  vrars  of  Napoleon,  but  chiefly  nsetaorabte 
for  tbe  fatuity  which  seemed  to  rule  his  oondoct  at  tbe 
battle  of  Waterloo.  With  36.000  men  and  fbrmidablo 
artillery  under  his  orders,  he  remained  immovalile.eithcr 
by  the  prayers  or  threats  of  the  other  generala.  in  a  p» 
■ition  which  could  only  be  Justifled  by  tbe  strict  iHtsr 
of  his  instructions.  It  is  not  certain  that  be  intendsd 
to  betray  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  bot  his  culpable  Inde* 
dsion  cotainly  contributed  to  the  disaster  which  befrU 
the  French  arms.  He  was  twice  afterwards  summoned 
before  a  council  of  war,  but  each  time  escaped  Jodgmeat 
in  consequence  of  the  court's  declaring  itself  incompe- 
tent. G.  was  included  in  the  special  amnesty  of  1M9, 
and  restored  to  his  military  rank  on  the  accession  uf 
LouU  Philippe.    D.  1847. 

Ground,  n.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  prumd: 
D.  grand:  FHs.  grund,  grand;  O.  Sax.  grumd;  Iret 
grunnr  ;  Gael,  gnmnd ;  Goth,  grwndu  ;  Ksthon.  irumd. 
Root,  Sannk.  gred,  to  go.]  The  earth,  considered  as  so- 
perflcially  extended ;  the  surface  of  land  or  upper  i«rt 
of  the  earth,  without  reference  to  the  mattfials. 
"Maa  to  tlU  tbe  fTMifitf  B««o  wa*."  —  jrasm. 

— Region:  territory;  land;  esUte;  possession. 

Whero'or  vo  troad,  1U  banatod,  boly  ji^aad.-  —  Bynm. 

— Basis ;  foundation ;  that  which  supports  anything;  beiMe, 
fundamental  cause;  primary  reason  or  original  (Mind- 
pies;  first  principles;  premise;  dictum;  origiaatinf 
force  or  agency. 

"  To  tbo  solkl  yroim^ 
Of  aatars  tnuta  tbs  Mlad  tbat  boild*  for  i^o.**—  WmHamm^ 

—Field  or  place  of  action ;  as,  a  battie-^roMMi,  a  cricket- 
ground. 

—A  viscous  preparation  spread  over  the  snrfiMie  of  a  metal 
plate  previous  to  etching,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nitric 
acid  from  eating  except  where  an  opening  is  punctured 
by  a  needle. 

(Mut.)  A  composition  in  which  the  baas  oonsists  of  a 
few  measures  constantly  repeated ;— tbe  plain  song. 

(PUnHng.)  The  first  layer  of  color  on  which  the  tg 
nres  or  other  objects  are  painted;  aa,  blue  on  a  whiu 
ground.  —  The  term  Is  also  applied  to  the  different  <Sa 
tances  in  a  picture,  as  tore-grmmd,  middle^roviai,  back- 
^roimd. 

(Scuip.)  The  surface  from  which  tbe  figures  rise  is 
rdievi. 

(Arch.)  The  fkce  of  the  scenery  or  country  round  s 
building. 

—pi.  Pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  walls  and  petitions,  with 
their  surfaces  fiush  with  the  plastar,  to  which  tbe 
facings  or  finishings  are  attached. 

— pi.  The  bottom  of  liquors;  dragi;  laea;  Bcdimsat;  a^ 
coffss  groundt. 
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2b  ffain  ground^  %»  ftdvauoe;  to  progreM  ooward ;  to 
proceed  furwiuxi ;  m,  an  arm j  gaint  ground^  a  rumor 
gaing  gnmtui.  (Us«d  in  a  Mnse  which  ioiplies  advantage 
or  niooMB.)  —  Tbgtt  ground,  to  gather  ground,  to  gain 
groano.  (r.) 

**  If  tiMj  ifet  ffroumd  and  'TuiUce  of  tbe  king."  —  Skalu. 

To  givt  ground,  to  recede ;  to  draw  back ;  —  beuce,  to 
yield  opportonitj  or  advantage. 

7b  looe  around,  to  retire ;  to  witlidraw  from  a  position 
taken  and  held ;  to  retreat ;— beuce,  tu  decline  in  profit, 
esteem,  or  credit;  to  lose  advHUtage. 
"  At  iMigth  tiM  left  wing  of  tb«  AreadiMis  began  to  tot*  around." 

7b  stond^routKi/ with  the  reciprocal  prououn,)  to  hold 
firmly  to  a  thing,  place,  or  position;  not  to  g^ve  way, or 
withdraw. 
**  He  will  afoiMl  M*  grtmnd  agaioat  all  aUaoks."  —  AtUrbury. 

—p.  a.  To  lay,  set,  or  fix  on  the  ground.  —  To  found ;  to 
rust  or  base,  ae  on  a  fonndatinn,  cause,  reason,  or  prin- 
ciple ;  to  fix  or  establish  firmly. 

*'  This  la  fnmuuUd  upon  Uie  prinoiplea  of  natore  and  oommon 
raaaoo."  -  -  Smi/t. 

—To  instruct  in  elements,  rudiments,  or  first  principles; 
a«,  he  is  well  gmunded  in  the  classics. 

— F.  a.    To  mn  aground  or  ashore ;  to  strike  the  bottom 
and  remain  stationary  or  fixed,  as  a  ship. 
"  Sb«  ffnmnd€d  on  a  spit  in  bar«  throe  fkthoou."  —  Bowmrd. 

dreund,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Qrixd. 

Groand'ave,  n.  Dues  paid  by  a  ship  for  the  room  it 
occupies  while  in  port  or  harbor. 

CIroaad'-Aiiar'linfr,  n.  iSporti.)  The  practice  of 
angling  for  flsn  with  a  weight  placed  over  the  hook,  in- 
stead of  uainga  fioat  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

€lroan€l'«asli,  n.  A  shoot  or  ■i4>ling  cut  fh>m  an  ash- 
trw. 
"  ▲  lanee  of  tough  ground-OBh  the  Tn^ao  threw."  —  Drfden. 

Groond'-bfUllir,  ti.  (ifmin^.)  The  overseer  or  super- 
intendent of  a  mine. 

Clroaad'-balt,  n.  (Awrto.)  In  nngling,  balls  made 
of  gruares,  bran,  broiled  grain,  Ac,  mixed  up  with  clay 
and  thrown  into  the  water»  by  which  the  fish  are  brought 
together  upon  those  spots  which  the  angler  selects  for 
his  sport. 

Groand'-bASS,  n.  (Mut.)  A  basj  of  a  very  few  bars, 
coutinoally  repeated; — a  fundamental  or  radical  bass. 

Gronad'-clierry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  PmrsAUS. 
Groand'edly,  adv.     Upon   Ann   principles;   In   a 

Kmnnded  or  established  manner. 
Clroand'-floor,  II.    The  lower  story  of  a  house,  or 
til  it  which  is  on  a  level,  or  thereabouts,  with  the  ground 
outside. 
€}roand'*f6nii,  n.    (Gram.)    The  basis  of  a  gram- 
matical word  to  which  the  a^jancts  are  added  in  declen- 
sion and  conjugation. 
Oromid'-yra,  n.    See  Giioo!n>-icB. 
eroand'-bemlock,  n.    (Bot.)    deeTAXus. 
Oroand'-lioir*  ^-  KZoGl.)  The  Woodchuck.  See  Marmot. 

Oroand'«lee,  n.  Ice  formed  under  peculiar  circnm- 
itinces  at  the  bottom  of  running  water.  M.  Arago 
attributes  the  formation  of  O.  I.  to  three  circumstances : 
1.  In  a  body  of  water  in  motion,  the  temperuture  of 
which  is  below  38°  Fahr.  (under  which  water  becomes 
s|ieciflcally  lighter  by  a  fbrther  diminution  of  tempera- 
tare),  the  eddies  of  the  current  throw  down  the  coldest 
parts  which  in  still  water  would  remain  at  the  surface, 
so  that  the  whole  stream  fh)m  the  surface  to  the  bottom 
acquires  the  same  temperature  through  this  mechanical 
action ;  2.  The  aptitude  for  the  formation  of  crystals  on 
the  stones  and  asperities  at  the  bottom ;  3.  Less  impedi- 
ment to  the  formation  of  crystals  at  the  bottom,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  comparatively  greater  sUUness  of  the 
water.    (Sometimes  termed  ground-gru.) 

QroandMwj,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Nbpbta. 

Qroand'-Joint,  n.  {Mach.)  A  Joint  for  fltUng  certain 
•nrfaces  by  rubbing  them  with  fine-grained  emery  and  oil. 

Oronnd'-Jolnt,  n.  (Building.)  A  Joist  belonging  to 
the  basement  or  ground-41oor  of  a  house. 

OroaBd'lem,  a.  Wanting  ground,  basis,  or  founda- 
tion: not  iinthorixed  or  authenticated;  false;  aa,  a 
grmmdUsM  sni»picion. 

Qroaiid'lewily,  adv.    In  a  groundless  manner. 

vronndlemincmi,  n.     State  or   quality  of  being 
groundless,  or  without  canse  or  foundation. 
"  The  aotorioaa  fUaehood  and  groundltaantn  of  his  ealnmnT." 

TiUoUon. 

Oromd'-line,  n.  (Math.)  In  geometry,  the  line  in- 
tersecting the  horizontal  or  vertical  planes. 

Qroand'llBiTt  *»•  A  specutor  placed  in  the  pit  of  a 
theatre,  which  was  formerly  on  the  ground,  without 
having  even  flooring  or  seats. 

wroaiid'-llverwort,f».    (Bot.)    See  PBtTioniA. 

Uroand'-moold,  n.  (dvU  Engineering.)  A  mould 
whereliy  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  wrought  to  any 
deeireil  Ibrm. 

^POaBd'-nest,  n.    A  nest  made  in  the  ground. 

Vroand'-BOt,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Abachw. 

VroBBd'-OBk,  n.    An  oaken  shoot  or  sapling. 

vroBBd'-plBe,  «.   (Bot.)  See  LrcoroDiuM. 

VrouBd'-plBB,  n.  (^rcA.)  The  surface  design  of  the 
divisionii  or  compartments  of  a  building. 

^rOBBd'-plABe,  i«.  The  horizontal  plane  of  pro- 
jection employed  in  perspective  drawing. 

grotlBd'-plaie, «.    (Arefi.)    See  Groukd-sill. 

wroBBd'-plot,  n.  The  ground  on  which  a  building 
w  ereeteil  or  placed. 

(Arch.)   The  Ichnography  or  plan  representing  the 
horiiontal  section  of  the  lower  sti»ry  of  a  building. 

UroBBd'-reBt,  n.  (£aie.)  Rent  paid  for  the  privilege 
01  building  on  another  man's  ground ;  rent  paid  for  the 
B«e  of  ground. 


Greond'-roblB,  n.  (Zoffl.)  SeePiPiLO. 

GroBBd'-rooni,  ».    A  lower  room  in  a  building. 

GrOBBd'sel,  n.  [A.  S.  grundswdige.]  (Bot.)  See 
Sbnbcio. 

GroBBdsel-tree»  n.  (Bot.)  See  Baccuarib. 

GreBud'-alll,  n.  [Kng.  ground,  and  A.  8.  tylla,  a 
seat.]  (Arch.)  The  piece  of  timber  which  forms  the 
lower  part  of  a  timber  building,  into  which  the  upright 
posts  or  principal  timbers  frame;  —  sometimes  termed 
ground-^ate. 

GB^aBd'HMialrrel,n.  (ZoOl.)  See  STBipxD-sQnniaBL. 

GB^BBd'swell,  n.  An  undulation  of  the  ocean  caused 
by  the  contiiiUHnce  of  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  O.  are 
rapidly  transmitted  through  the  water,  sometimes  to 
great  distances,  and  eren  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wind,  until  they  break  against  a  shore,  or  gradually  sub- 
side in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  water.  They 
indicate,  by  the  direction  of  their  movement,  tbe  quarter 
in  which  a  storm  has  raged ;  and  occasionally  they  are 
observed  to  come  from  various  points  of  the  compass  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

GrooBd'table  SiOBes,  n.  pj.  (Matonry.)  The  pro- 
jecting course  of  stones  in  a  wall,  above  the  pintb. 

GreBBd'-tackle,  (-^ifA//,)  n.  (Naut.)  The  name  ap- 
plied on  shipboard  to  all  tliM  ropes,  Ac,  connected  with 
anchors,  buoys,  or  other  mooring  apparatus. 

GrooBd'-tler,  (-tier,)  n.  (Naui.)  The  tier  of  casks 
in  a  ship's  hold  which  lie  first  above  the  keel.  —  The 
lowest  tier  or  range  of  boxes  in  a  theatre. 

GB^OBd'-wajrs,  n.  pi.  (Aaut.)  Large  pieces  or  balks 
of  timber  laid  acroas  a  ship  or  dock,  and  upon  which  the 
blocks  are  placed. 

GB^BBd'-WOrb,  n.  The  work  which  senres  as  the 
basis,  foundation,  or  support  of  anything. — The  funda- 
mentals; the  essential  part.  —  First  principle;  primary 
cause:  original  reason. 

(Painting )    That  color  part  on  which  the  figures  or 
images  are  drawn.    See  O bound. 

GrOBp,  (grdop,)  n.  [Dan.  gruppe,  a  group;  Fr.  groupe, 
a  cluster:  It.  grtqtpo,  a  knot,  a  group;  W.  arab,  a  dus- 
ter.] A  cluster,  crowd,  or  throng ;  an  assemblage,  either 
of  persons  or  things;  a  number  collected  with  order, 
form,  or  arrangement;  as,  %  group  of  children,  a  group 
of  islands,  Ac. —  An  assemblage  of  figures  or  ottJects  in 
a  certain  form,  or  order  of  relation,  or  connected  by 
some  common  individuality  or  characteristic ;  bb,  agroup 
of  animals,  ti  group  of  rocks. 

(Biinting.)  An  assemblage  of  objects,  whose  lighted 
parts  form  a  luminous  mass,  and  thin-shaded  parts  a 
mass  of  obscurity ;  the  word  Is  also  used  to  denote  any 
adjoining  cluster  of  figures,  animals,  fhiits,  flowers,  Ac 
In  speaking  also  of  objects  of  different  sorts,  it  is  usual 
to  say  that  one  object  gnmps  with  another.  Ughts  in 
groups  should,  as  well  as  shadows,  be  connected  together, 
or  the  necessary  repose  will  be  wanting. 
(Sculp.)  A  design  containing  two  or  more  flgureB. 
(Mut.)  A  number  of  notes  linked  together  at  the  stems. 

— V.  a.  [Fr.  grouper.]  To  form  into  a  group ;  to  bring  or 
place  together  in  a  cluster  or  knot ;  to  form  into  an  as- 
semblage. 

GB^Bp'lBiry  n.  (Bxinting.)  The  art  or  act  of  combin- 
ing or  Joining  objects  in  a  picture  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  eye,  and  also  for  its  repose ;  and  although  a  picture 
may  consist  of  different  groups,  yet  these  sets  of  objects, 
managed  by  the  chiaroscuro,  should  all  tend  to  unity, 
and  one  only  should  predominate. 

GroBse,  n.  (ZoOt.)  The  common  name  of  the  Tetrao- 
nidm,  a  family  of  the  order  Ratores,  comprising  galli- 
naceous birds  which  have  the  nasal  fossn  filled  and  cov- 
ered with  feathers,  tarsi  densely  feathered,  toes  usually 
naked  and  pectinated  along  their  edges.  Some  of  the 
TktrannidcBttre  polygamous,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all, 
or  almost  all,  the  species  of  tbe  genus  Tetrao,  while 
those  of  Lagopus,  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  pair. — The 
genus  TV^roo  contains  the  largest  birds  of  the  family, 
exceeded  in  this  respect  by  almost  no  other  gallinaceous 
birds.  They  have  a  full  figure,  with  much  muscular 
power ;  the  tail  is  longer  tlmn  in  most  of  the  family,  is 
composed  of  broad  feathers,  and  generally  rounded. 
The  females  differ  very  considerably  in  plumage  fh>m 
the  males,  which  are  often  resplendent  in  black,  brown, 
green,  and  blue.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, — the 
regions  in  which  the  Telraonida  in  general  are  most 
abundant,  althongh  some  of  the  family  are  found  in 
warmer  and  more  southern  countries. — The  largest 
species  of  Tetrao  and  of  all  theOallinie  is  the  European 
Wood  (7.,  called  also  Ck>ck  of  the  Wood,  and  in  Scotland 
CapercailBle  (Tetrao  urogaUus),  a  magnificent  bird,  2  ft. 
0  inches  in  length,  neurly  4  feet  in  extended  breadth, 
and  weighing  from  8  to 
14  pounds.  Next  to  it 
comes  the  Black  O., 
BlackOame,  Heath-cock 
or  Black  -  cock  ( Tetrao 
Cf(rix),  another  Enrope- 
an  species.  The  male  is 
2  feet  in  length,  and  the 
expansion  of  his  wings 
2  feet  9  inches.  The  pre- 
railing  color  of  its  plu- 
mage is  black,  richly 
glossed  with  blue  on  the 
neck,  back,  and  rump; 
the  rest  of  the  body  be- 
ing dull  black.  The  bill 
is  dark;  the  eyes  deep 
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scarlet.  The  leBser  wing-ooverts  are  dusky  brown ;  the 
greater  white,  which  extend  to  the  ridgtr  of  the  wing, 
forming  a  spot  of  that  color  on  the  shoulder  when  the 
wing  is  closed;  the  quills  are  brown,  the  lower  part<«  and 
tips  ofthe  secondaries  white,forming  a  liar  of  white  acnies 
tbe  wing;  the  tail  is  black,  changing  to  deep  violet,  and 
when  spread  out,  the  feathers  form  a  curve  on  each  side ; 
the  under  tail-coverts  are  pure  white ;  the  legs  and  thighs 
dark  brown,  mottled  with  white ;  the  feet  brown.  iJke 
tlie  former  species,  these  birds  are  common  in  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  other  northern  conn tricK,  chiefly  in  woodtnl 
and  mountainous  situations. — The  Pinnated  O.,  or  Piai* 
rie-chicken  (Tetrao  cuf/idn)  of  our  Wfetern  prairies,  is,  iu 
its  voice,  manners,  and  peculiarity  of  plumage,  the  most 
singular,  and,  in  its  flesh,  the  must  excellent,  of  all  those 
of  its  tribe  that  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  U.  States. 
Though  an  inhabitant  of  different  and  very  distant  dis- 
tricts of  N.  America,  this  rare  bird  is  extremely  particular 
in  selecting  his  place  of  residence,  pitching  only  upon 
those  tracts  whose  features  and  productions  correspond 
with  his  modes  of  life,  and  avoiding  immense  interme- 
diate regions  that  he  never  visits.  Open  dry  plains,  thinW 
interspersed  with  trees,  or  partially  overgrown  with 
shrulMMik,  are  his  favorite  haunts:  their  predilection 
for  such  situations  being,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Wilson,  to  be  best  accounted  for  by  couHidering  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  circumstances :  -First,  their  mode  of 
flight  is  generally  direct,  and  laborious,  and  ill  calcu- 
lated for  the  labyrinth  of  a  high  and  thick  forest,  crowd- 
ed and  intersected  with  trunks  and  arms  of  trees,  that 
require  continual  evolution  of  wing,  or  sudden  turnings, 
to  which  they  are  by  no  means  accustomed.  Secondly, 
their  known  dblike  of  ponds,  marshes,  or  watery  places, 
which  they  avoid  on  all  occasions,  drinking  bat  seldom, 
and  it  Is  believed,  never  from  sooh  places.  The  last,  and 
probably  the  strongest  inducement  to  their  preferring 
these  plains,  is  the  amall  acorn  of  the  shrub-oak,  the 
strawberries,  huckleberries,  and  partridge-berries  with 
which  they  abound,  and  which  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  these  birds.  These  brushy  thickets 
also  afford  them  excellent  shelter,  being  almost  impen- 
etrable to  dogs  or  birds  of  prey.  The  Pinnated  G.  is  10 
inches  long,  27  inches  in  extent,  and  weighs  about  3 
pounds ;  the  neck  is  furnished 
wlthsupnlemental  wings,  each 
composed  of  18  feathers,  6  of 
which  are  black,  and  about  3 
inches  long ;  the  rest  shorter, 
also  black,  streaked  laterally 
with  brown,  and  of  nnequiU 
lengths;  the  head  is  slightly 
crested;  over  the  eye  is  an 
elegant  semicircular  comb  of 
rich  orange,  which  the  bird 
has  the  power  of  raising  or  re-  .^ 
laxing;  under  the  neck-wings  «^ 
are  two  loose,  pendulous,  and 
wrinkled  skins,  extending  Fig.l'M6. 

along  the  side  of  the  neck  for        pinnatbd  omouBB, 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  each  (r«ir«o  ciyMd.) 

of  which,  when  inflated  vrith 

air,  resembles,  in  bulk,  color,  and  surface,  a  mlddle- 
sixed  orange ;  chin,  cream-colored;  under  the  eye  mna 
a  dark  streak  of  brown;  whole  upper  parts  mottled 
transversely  with  black,  reddish-brown,  and  white;  tail 
short,  rery  much  rounded,  and  of  a  plain  brownish  soot 
color ;  throat  elegantly  marked  with  touches  of  reddish- 
brown,  white,  and  black :  lower  part  of  the  breast  and 
belly, pale  brown,  marked  transversely  with  white;  leca 
covered  to  the  toes  with  hairy  down  of  a  dirty  drab 
color;  feet  dull  yellow ;  toes  pectinated;  rent  whitish; 
bill  brownish  horn-color ;  eye  reddish-hasel.  The  female 
is  considerablv  less;  of  a  lighter  color;  destitute  of  the 
neck-wings,  the  naked  yellow  skin  on  the  neck,  and  the 
semicircular  comb  of  yellow  over  the  eye.  The  season 
for  pairing  is  iu  March,  and  the  breeding-time  Is  con- 
tinued through  April  and  May.  Then  the  male  G.  dis- 
tinguishes himself  bv  a  peculiar  sound.  When  he  utters 
it,  the  parts  about  the  throat  are  sensibly  inflated  and 
swelled.  It  may  be  heard  on  a  still  morning  for  tlire« 
or  more  miles.  This  noise  is  a  sort  of  ventriloquism; 
it  does  not  strike  the  ear  of  a  bystander  with  much 
foroe,but  impresses  him  with  the  idea,  though  produced 
within  a  few  rods  of  him,  of  a  roice  a  mile^or  two  dia- 
tant.  This  note  is  highly  characteristic.  Ttiough  very 
peculiar,  it  is  termed  tooting,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  blowing  of  a  conch  or  horn  from  a  remote  quarter. 
The  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  in  receases 
rery  rarely  discovered  by  man;  and  she  usually  lays 
from  ten  to  twelve  brownish-colored  eggs,  much  resem- 
bling those  of  a  guinea-hen.  When  hatched,  the>«brood 
is  protected  by  her  alone.  Surrounded  by  her  young, 
the  mother  bird  exceedingly  resembles  a  domestic  hen 
with  her  chickens.    When  at  snch  times  they  are  sur- 

firised,  the  dam  utters  a  cry  of  alarm;  and  while  the 
ittle  ones  are  hurrying  to  a  place  of  safety,  their  anx- 
ious parent  beguiles  the  spectator  by  drooping  and  flut- 
tering her  wingM,  limping  along  the  path,  rolling  over 
in  the  dirt,  and  other  pretences  of  inability  to  walk  or 
fly.  —  The  Ruffled  G.,  or  Partridge  (Bonasa  umbfUut)  of 
the  Eastern  U.  States  and  westward,  has  for  its  favorite 
places  of  resort  high  mountains,  corered  with  the 
balsam-pine,  hemlock,  and  such  like  erergreens.  Un- 
like the  pinnated  (?..  It  always  prefers  the  woods ;  Is 
seldom  or  never  found  in  open  plains;  but  loves  the 
pine-sheltered  declivities  of  mountains  near  streams  of 
water.  The  manners  of  the  Ruffled  G.  are  solitary ;  they 
are  seldom  found  in  coveys  of  more  than  four  or  five 
together,  and  more  usually  in  pairs,  or  singly.  They 
leave  their  sequestered  haunts  in  the  woods  early  in 
the  morning,  and  seek  the  path  or  road  to  pick  up 
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narel,  and  glean  among  the  droppings  of  the  hones. 
They  genemlly  move  along  with  great  Btateliiiew.  The 
drumming^  as  it  is  nsually  called,  of  Ruffled  6^  is 
anotlier  singularity  of  this  species.  This  is  performed 
by  the  male  alone.  In  walidng  through  solitary  woods, 
frequented  by  these  birds,  a  stranger  is  surprised  by 
suddenly  hearing  a  kind  of  thumping  very  similar  to 
that  produced  by  striluug  two  full-grown  ox-bladders 
together,  but  much  louder :  the  strokes  at  first  are  slow 
and  distinct,  but  gradually  increase  in  rapidity,  till 
they  run  into  each  other,  resembling  the  rumbling 
sound  of  very  distant  thunder,  <lying  away  gradually  on 
the  ear.  This  drumming,  repeated  after  a  few  minutes' 
•ause,  is  the  call  of  the  cock  to  hiti  favorite  female. 
It  is  produced  in  the  following  manner:  the  bird,  stand- 
ing on  an  old  prostrate  log,  lowers  his  wings,  erects  his 
expanded  tail,  contracts  his  throat,  elevates  the  two 
tufts  of  feathers  on  the  nt«k,  and  inflates  hit  whole 
body,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  turkey-cock, 
strutting  and  wheeling  about  with  great  statelinees. 
After  a  few  manoeuvres  of  this  kind  he  begins  to  strike 
with  his  stiffened  wings  in  short  and  quick  strokes,  which 
become  more  and  more  rapid  until  they  run  Into  each 
other,  as  has  been  already  described.  This  is  m«ist  coni< 
mon  in  the  morning  and  evening,  though  they  have  been 
heard  drumming  at  ail  hours  of  the  day.  By  means  of 
this,  the  gunner  is  led  to  the  place  of  his  retreat; 
though,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  sound,  there  is 
great  deception  in  the  supposed  distance,  it  generally 
appearing  to  be  much  nearer  than  it  really  is.  The 
Ruffled  G.  begins 
to  pair  in  April, 
and  builds  its  nest 
early  in  May.  This 
is  placed  on  the 
ground,  at  the  root 
of  a  bush,  old  log, 
or  other  shell erml 
and  solitary  situa- 
tion, well  sur- 
rounded with 
withered  leavtis. 
Unlike  that  of  the 
quail,  it  is  open 
above,  and  is  nsu- 
ally composed  of 
dry  leaves  and 
gross.  The  eggs  are  from  nine  to  fifteen  in  number,  of 
a  brownish-white,  without  any  spots,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  thoee  of  a  pullet.  The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon 
as  liatched.  and  are  directed  by  the  cluck  of  the  mother, 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  common  hen.  On  l»e- 
irg  surprised,  she  exhibits  all  the  distress  and  affection- 
ate manoeuvres  of  the  quail,  and  of  most  other  birds,  to 
-  lead  one  away  from  the  spot  They  have  been  often 
taken  yon.ig,  and  tamed,  so  as  to  associate  with  the 
fowls;  and  their  egs^s  have  fk^uently  been  hatched 
under  the  common  hen;  but  these  rarely  survive  antil 
full  grown.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  seeds  of 
grapes;  occasionally  eat  ants,  chestnuts,  blackt>errles, 
and  various  vegetables.  Formerly  they  were  numerous 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia;  but  as  the 
woods  were  cleared  and  popirlation  increased,  they  re- 
treate<l  into  the  interior.  At  present  there  are  very  few 
to  be  found  within  several  miles  of  the  city,  and  those 
only  "Inglyi  I"  the  most  solitary  and  retired  woody  re- 
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he  Ruffled  (7.  is  in  best  order  for  the  table  in 
September  and  October.  At  this  season  they  feed  chiefly 
on  whortleberries,  and  the  little  aromatic  partridge- 
berries  ;  the  last  of  which  give  their  flesh  a  peculbu* 
delicate  flavor.  With  the  former  our  mountains  are 
literally  covered  from  August  to  November;  and  these 
constitute,  at  that  seHson,  the  greater  part  of  their  food. 
During  the  deep  snows  of  winter  they  have  recourse  to 
the  buds  of  aliler,  and  the  tender  buds  of  the  laurel.  — 
The  interesting  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  account 
are  derived  from  the  yiiiaitable  American  Orniihology^ 
by  Alex.  Wilson. 

Grouse,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  about 
40  m.  S.  E.  of  WalU  Walla,  Wash. 

Groat,  n.  [A.  8.  grul,  meal  of  wheat  or  barley:  Oat-I. 
gruid^  lees,  dregs,  grounds;  D.  gregt,  dregs,  fragment 
ofstone.J    Course  ineal ;  pollard. 

"  Klnf  Hardiooaie.  'midst  Dsimm  sod  Saxons  stoat. 
Cmroua'd  in  noi-browo  sis.  sad  dln'd  oo  grout."— King. 

— Lees:  sediments;  dregs;  grounds.  —  A  kind  of  thick  ale. 
(Building.)  Mortar  reduced  to  a  state  of  fluidity  by 
the  addition  of  water;  also,  a  mixture  of  plaster  (or 
fine  stuff),  or  putty  (or  coaivestnff),  used  to  finish  off  the 
beet  ceiliigs,  and  sometimes  for  setting  walls,  when 
such  finish  is  required. 

~-v  a.  To  fill  up,  as  the  Joints  or  spaces  between  stones, 
with  coarse  mortar. 

Groof'lni^,  n.  The  process  of  applying  gront  to  walls 
or  ceilings;  also,  the  grout  so  applied. 

Grours  Corners,  in  MaM»achv»eUM,  the  former  nam* 
of  Millek's  Falls,  a  post^illage  cff  Franklin  co. 

Grout'y,  a.  Ill-tempered;  cross;  irriuble;  peevish; 
surly:  sulky;  sullen.    (Used  colloquially.) 

Grove,  n.  [A.  8.  grt^,  graf.  See  Okavk.]  A  recess  or 
glade  in  the  interior  of  a  thick  wood ;  a  small  wood  or 
cluster  of  trees,  with  a  shaded  avenue,  or  a  trood  imper- 
rious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  a  wotxl  of  small  extent; 
something  resembling  a  wood,  or  trees  in  a  wood.  —  G. 
have,  among  almost  all  nations,  been  associated  with 
religions  rites,  being  chosen  as  suitable  places  for  them, 
or  even  planted  In  order  to  this  use.  The  pleasantness 
of  groves  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  but 
probably  far  less  than  the  sentiments  of  awe  and  solem- 
nity naturally  excited  by  the  gloom  of  deep  forests.  O. 
became  so  intimately  assodatad  with  tha  idea  of  aaori- 


flce  and  other  religions  rites,  that  the  planting  of  a  (7. 
became  itself  an  act  of  religion,  like  the  erection  of  an 
altar  or  the  building  of  a  temple.  Thus,  **  Abraham 
planted  a  grove  in  ISeer-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  everUsting  Ood.*'  iG«n.  xxi  33.) 
Afterwards,  however,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  plant 
groves  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord  (Deut.  xvi.  21,  22),  be- 
cause of  their  association  with  idolatry,  and  with  the 
cruel  and  abominable  rites  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
and  of  the  neighbors  of  the  Jews. 

Grove,  in  Jowa,  a  township  of  Adair  co. 

— A  township  of  Davis  co. 

— A  township  of  Pottawattomie  oo. 

Grove,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Allegany  co. 

Grove,  in  North  Cbm/ma,  a  pu^fflce  of  Chatham  00. 

— A  township  of  Uaniett  c«>. 

Grove,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Geauga  co. 

Grove,  in  PcNx«f/r<iMJa,  a  township  of  Cameron  oo. 

Grove,  in  WoMhingUm,  a  post-ofllce  of  Mason  co. 

Grov^,  in  Weat  Ktrytaia,  a  post-village  of  Doddridge  co^ 

Grove  CItjr,  in  lUinoiM,  a  poet-village  of  Christian  co. 

Grove  Citjr,  in  Minneeota,  a  post-viUage  of  Meeker 
c«).,  on  O.  N.  B.  R. 

Grove  City,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-offlce  of  Franklin  co. 

Grove  City,  in  Ors^  a  P.  0.  of  Malheur  co. 

Grove  City,  in  PenttMyliKmia,*,  poet-borough  uf  Mercar 
CO.,  on  P.,  S.  i  L.  E.  R.  R.    Pop.  (189U}  1,16U. 

Grove'daie,  in  Mitomri,  a  P.  0.  of  Maries  co. 

Grove  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  post-vilkige,  cap.  of  dark* 
CO.,  ab«»nt  70  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Mobile. 

Grove  Hill, -In  Intea,  a  post-office  of  Bremer  co. 

Grove  Hill,  in  NoHh  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  ot  Warren  oo. 

Grove  Hill,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Crawford  oo. 

Grove  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Page  co. 

Grove  IjRlte.iii  itfiuMrsoto.  a  post-tow iishi|i  of  Popaoa 

Grovel,  (gro^l,)  v.  n.  [loel.  gr%fa,  a  lying  flat  on  the 
belly,  grvfia^  to  handle  feebly,  or  with  uncertainty ;  al- 
lied to  grope,  a.  v.]  To  lie  prone,  or  move  with  the  body 
prostrate  on  the  earth;  to  creep  or  crawl  on  the  earth, 
or  with  the  fiu;e  to  the  ground. 

"  Upoa  tlij  bsUj  gropttttmg  thoa  shsli  fo."— JHIlon. 

— To  act  in  a  prostrate  posture ;  to  be  low  or  mean ;  as, 
grtneeUing  thoughts. 

Grove'ianil,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Tasewell  oo., 
abt.  60  m.  N.  by  B.  of  Springfleld. 

Grovelnnd,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Putnam  co. 

GrovelAild,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Oakland 

CO. 

GrovelAnd,  in  Mat$ajehu$etU,  a  post-towiuhip  of  Es- 
sex CO. 

Grove'iand,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Livingston  county,  about  6  miles  south  of  0«u- 

Groveland  C^ntre^n  Nno  York,  a  village  of  Liv- 
ingston CO.,  abt.  230  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Grov'eiier,  n.  One  who  grovels;  a  low,  mean  person; 
an  abject  wretch. 

Gro'venor's  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post-office 
of  Schoharie  co. 

Gro  ve'port,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Franklin  oo.,  abt  10 
m.  8. E.  of  Columbus. 

Gro'ver  Town,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Stark  co.,  abt.  11  m.  W.N.W.  of  Plymouth. 

Groves,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 

Grove  Sta'tlon,  in  &  Cbroft'no,  a  post-office  of  Green- 
ville dist. 

Grove'ton,  in  New  Hampthire,  a  post-office  of  Coos  co. 

Grove'ton,  in  Virginia,  a  vilUge  of  Prince  William 
CO.,  abt.  30  m.  W.  of  Alexandria. 

Grove'ton,  (Battlk  or.)    See  Bull  Rmr. 

Grove'vliie,  in  New  Jer$^,  a  village  of  Mercer  co., 
on  Crosswicks  Creek,  abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Grov'y,  a.     Consisting  of  a  grove  or  groves , 
bling,  pertaining  to,  or  frequenting  a  grove  or  groves,  (m.) 

Grow,  V.  n.    (imp.  grew  ;  pp.  oaowir )    [A.  8.  growan, 
'  I ;  b.  groc^jen ;  Dan.  ai   '  " 


gegrowan  ; 


.  and  Swed, 


.  L.  Oer.  grodn ,       ^  , 

gfo;  lce\. gr^ia,  to  grow.  Allied  to  ^n^k.  Art,  to  make.] 
To  enlarge  in  bulk  or  stature  by  a  natural,  impercepti- 
ble addition  of  matter;  to  vegetate,  as  plants,  or  be 
augmented  by  natural  process,  as  animals. 
— ^To  increase  or  be  augmented  in  any  way;  to  wax;  to 
advance ;  to  improve  by  becoming  larger  and  stronger ; 
to  extend. 

"  Winter  iMgsn  to  grow  tut  oo."  — KmoUn. 
— To  spring  up  and  arrive  at  maturity  in  a  natnral  man- 
ner :  to  produce  by   vegetation ;   to  flourish ;  as,  the 
orange  grow*  in  the  tropics. 

*'  In  colder  rogloos  men  eompoiie 
Poison  with  art,  but  here  It  ^rows."  — fToBer. 

—To  become ;  to  reach  any  state :  to  be  changed  from  one 
state  to  another ;  to  proceed,  as  from  a  cause  or  reason ; 
as,  to  grow  rich,  tall,  pale,  poor,  Ac,  a^roMn'i^  boy. 
**  Quit  yonr  twoks,  or  surety  yoa'll  gnm  doable."  —  WonUworth. 
—To  adhere ;  <o  become- fixed  or  attached ;  as,  **  the  chin 
would  prow  to  the  breaitt.*'  —  Wuemecn. . 

To  grow  out  of,  to  Issue  from,  as  plants  from  the  soil, 
or  as  brNnches  from  the  main  trunk  or  stem ;  —  hence, 
to  result  from ;  ss,  dissensions  groto  out  of  n  trivial  oc- 
currence. —  To  grow  up,  to  arrive  at  manhood  or  matu- 
rity. 

"  We  grow  up  in  vanity  and  Mlj."  —ArchUakop  Wako. 

jhgrow  together,  or  up,  to  become  as  one  by  growth. 
"  Honear  sad  poUqy  . . .  I'  tb'  war  do  grow  togotkor."  —Skak». 

Grown  over,  covered  with  a  growth. 
-V.  a.    To  cause  to  grow ;  to  produce ;  to  raise ;  as,  large 
crops  of  cereals  are  proton. 
GroWf'  in  Jftnufsota,  a  thriving  township  of  Anaka 

CO. 

Grow'nBtfi.    {Mini$tg.)    Daoomposed  gnmite. 


Grow'er,  n.  One  who  grows ;  that  whk:h  i 
who  raises,  cultivates,  or  produces;  as,  a  cottoo-fmw. 
••  It  U  the qalokeeCprvMr of  say  kiad of  cla."  —MuiUmm. 

Growl,  «.  n.  [D.  groUen,  to  cry  as  a  cat ;  L.  Sax.  pD> 
len;  Qer.  groUen,  grtillen,  to  niar,  from  roUem,  to  rcU, 
to  trundle;  Flem.  groUen,  to  murmur,  tn  roar  «itb 
anger;  probably  akin  to  Or.  gruUtH,  to  grunC  To  nUn 
an  angry,  grumbling  sound ;  to  make  a  hars^  munnar 
or  snarl,  as  a  dog. 

— e.  a.    To  express  by  growling. 

— n.    The  deep  snarl  or  niturmur  ntterod  by  an  angry  dog 

Growi'er,  n.    A  snarling  cur :  a  grumbler. 

Growl'ery,  n.   The  sanctum  of  a  peevish  (dd  bacbelo. . 

Growrinfgly,  a<fv.  In  a  growling,  grumbling  raasBfr. 

Grown,  {grSn,)  pp.  of  Grow,  q.  v. 

Grow  til,  IgrSlh,)  n.  Act  or  process  of  growing:  gnd- 
tial  increase  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  ;  incra^  is 
number,  bulk,  or  frequency;  increase  in  extmt  ot 
prevalence;  advancement;  progress;  fa^provnceot 

"  The  eoBiBMn  growth  of  Mother  Earth  safBocs  mo." —  WmdamvHL 

— Tliat  which  has  grown;  anything  produced ;  prodsct; 
produce;  consequence;  result. 
"  Man  ssesu  the  oaly  growA  that  dwindles  here."  — gnlilMiS 

Groyne,  n.    (Obtat  Engintering.)    See  Oroiji. 

Gros'ser,  n.  [Fr.  proKtBe.]  A  local  nam«  gives  ia 
Scotland  to  the  gooseberry. 

Grub,  «.  n.  [Goth,  araban,  to  dig ;  allied  to  grave,  q.  n\ 
To  dig ;  to  be  oocopied  in  digging.  —  To  l>e|; ;  to  cadft; 
to  solicit  food  meanly.    (A  colloquial  vulgarism.) 

— V.  a.  To  dig  up  by  the  roots  with  an  instrument;  tc 
root  out  by  digging ;  —  preceding  tip. 

*'A  fbolUb  heir  oaased  his  vinsryMrd  to  beyniMarf  «y.**  — XlhfiiS|i. 

— n.  An  insect  that  digs  in  the  ground,  deTonring  nx^ 
of  corn,  grass,  Ac,  or  which  crows  dig  ap  and  devour  :& 
worm  produced  from  the  e%gfk  of  beetles ;  an  insect  m 
the  larva  state. 

"  There  Is  a  dlflbreaoe  between  a  gnA  and  a  baMeri^.  sad  ytt 
yoor  bnttsrfly  wss  a  gnth."  —Bhmkt. 

—A  short,  thick  man ;  a  dwarf.  —  A  rulgar  term  for  f«<od 
or  victuals;  as,  they  gave  me  excellent pmAL 

GruV-axe,  n.  An  iiutmment  used  in  grubbing  v,^ 
roots,  Ac. 

Gml»l»er,  n.  One  who  grubs.  —  An  lustmment  ustd 
for  digging  up  roots,  Ac. ;  a  grub-axe. 

Grnb'-Street,  ft.  or  a.  Originally  the  name  of  a  stiwt 
near  Moorfields,  London,  (now  called  Milton  StrM,} 
**  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories,  dlctioii- 
aries,  and  temporary  poems,  whence  any  mean  prodoo- 
tion  is  called  Orub-iireeL**  (Johnson.)  —  Employed  as  sa 
a4)ective  to  denote  any  literary  production  on  a  |Mr 
with,  or  after  the  manner  of,  the  publications  of  Grab- 
street 

*'  I'd  sooner  baUsds  writs,  sad  Oruh  mroot  lays."— «ay. 

GmdM*  (iTHJf)  «•  <••  [Ooth.  u»-gru4ia,  «Iow,  languid : 
allieoto  0.  Ger.  grdtae,  greedy,  to  Icei.  yroedsfeo,  rooted 
malice,  hatred,  and  probably  to  Gr.  gruMO,  to  grunt  to 
grumble.]  To  be  discontented,  as  at  another's  eojoy- 
ments  or  advantages;  to  enry  one  the  possMsion  or 
happiness  which  we  desire  for  ourselves ;  to  permit  or 
grant  with  reluctance;  to  give  or  take  on  willingly ;  to 
covet ;  to  desire  to  obtain  back  again. 
•«  He . . .  much  grudg'd  the  prslse.  bat  BMre  the  robb'd  revsrdL' 


-V.  a.    To  grumble ;  to  murmur ;  to  repine ;  to  complain  ; 
to  be  unwilling  or  reluctant;  to  show  envy  or  ooveloas- 
ness. 
"  Nor  grudging  give  what  pabllo  needs  reqalre." — ISyrfm 
-n.    Discontent  at  the  possession  of  something  by  as- 
other;  secret  enmity;  sullen  malevolence ;  hidden  di» 
like ;  ill-will ;  spite ;  pique ;  unwillingness  to  benefit 
•'  I  will  feed  fkt  the  aaelent  grudgo  I  bemr  him."  — Aafa. 

Gmdir'er,  n.  One  who  grudges ;  an  envier ;  one  who 
murmurs  in  discontent 

Grndir'lniriy*  ^^'  Unwillingly ;  with  reluctance  or 
discontent. 

"  They  drsak  sad  eat,  and  grudging  obcy'd.**— />ryd<m. 

Grn'ei,  n.  [Fr.  gruau,  oat-meal,  water-gruel ;  L.  Lat 
grutum.  from  A.  8.  grut,  meal  of  whent  or  Iwrley.]  k 
kind  of  light  food,  made  by  boiling  grits  or  grout  or 
meal,  in  water ;  thin,  liquid  porridge,  usually  made  (tf 
oatmeal. 

"  Wsi  ever  Tsrtsr  Bcree  or  emel 
Upon  the  strenfth  of  water-jrr««l  t "—  Prior. 

GmflT,  a.  [D.  grof,  coarse ;  D:in.  grttv :  Ger.  grok,  big, 
coarse;  Fo\. gruhy:  W.  rhrf.  thick.  The  Oer.  is  prob- 
ably from  rauh,  rough,  and  the  English  from  the  mii» 
word.]  Of  a  rough,  harsh,  or  stem  manner  of  voice: 
sour;  severe;  surly;  rugged  of  demeanor;  as,  apn/ 
old  bnchelor,  a  gruff"  answer.  Ac. 

GmOriy,  adv.    Roughly :  sternly ;  ruggedly :  harshly. 
"  Man  . . .  grmglg  look'd  the  god."— iVyrf^a. 

GraflTness,  n.  Quality  of  being  gruff  in  voice  or  ma»- 
ner ;  roughness ;  sternness ;  ruQ^ueas  of  mien. 

Gru'ldn,  n.  pL  {ZmgL)  The  Cranes,  a  8nb-&mily  of  tbs^ 
Ardeidm,  comprising  very  large  birds,  which  have  tks 
head  more  or  lass  tiare,  the  toes  connected  by  a  baml 
membranA.  and  the  hind  toe  short  and  much  HevatHL 
They  inhabit  dry  plains.  Tlie  genus  Grns  is  the  oaly 
one  represented  in  N.  America.  The  White,  or  Whoop- 
ing Crane,  G.  Amrricanu*^  of  Florida  and  Texas,  an<l  oc> 
casionally  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  52  inches  lone,  and 
the  wing  24  inches.  The  Sandhill  Crane,  or  Bruvo 
Crane,  G.  Canadensis,  of  the  MissiMippi  Yatley  and  weE^ 
ward,  is  48  inches  long,  and  the  wing  22  inches.  It  to 
exceedingly  wary,  and  its  sight  and  hearing  are  acate. 
When  wounded,  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  it,  as  a  ss- 
gle  thrust  from  its  bill  may  infiict  a  severe  wotmd. 

Grnm,  a.  [A.  8.  See  Grim.]  Sour  in  look;  surly  or 
morose  in  mien  or  manner ;  glum;  grlia;  aa,  *Kici 
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'-I>eep>luned ;  guttural;  rnnibling;  u,aprtt<n  voice. 

Graiil'l»le«  v.n.    [D.  grcmmeny  to  grumble,  to  growl; 

A.  8.  grymHan^  to  cry  out,  to  roar ;  Fr.  grommeUr,  to 

utter.     Formed  from  the  aound.  like  Or.  grompfuu,  an 

old  90vr ;  au«l  allied  to  rumbte,  Ac]    To  make  a  harsh 

and  beMTy  eoiiuil :  to  rumble;  to  roar;  to  rattle  hoarsely. 

**Thoa  frumbUng  thunder  Join  tkj  toIm."  —MotUux. 

— To  mnrmur  with  discuiitent ;  to  utter  a  low  voice  com- 

plainlngly. 

"  L* Avars  still  grumbU*  that  be  has  do  more."  —Prior. 
—To  growl ;  to  snarl. 

**  At  Dight  (tlM  lion)  grumbUt  o'er  his  prej-"— Z>ry<i«a. 
—9.0,   To  express  with  grumbling. 
Granil1»ler,  n.   One  who  grumbles ;  a  murmurer ;  a 
diacoiitfnted  person:  one  who  complains  or  finds  fault. 
Gmm'blillft,  n.    A  murmuring  through  discontent; 
a  runibliug,  as  of  thunder. 

**  I  have  aerved  vltlioat  grudge  or  grumbUngt."  —  Skaka. 
Grumnbllnflrlyt  ^^'    ^^  ^  grumbling,  dissatisfied 

manner. 

Grome*  n.  [Fr.  ffrumeau,  from  Lat  grumuM.}    A  thick, 

viscid  coDsietence  of  a  fiuid,  like  the  white  of  an  egg;  a 

clot,  as  of  blood. 

Gmm'ljrv  adv.   In  a  grum,  surly  manner. 

Gmm'iiiet,  Grom'met,  n.    {Ordnance^)    A  wad 

formed  of  a  circle  of  rope,  rnther  less  in  diameter  than 

the  bore  of  the  gun  for  which  it  Is  intended,  with  two 

eroas-plecee  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  exterior  of  the 

circle.    These  wads  are  used  in  firing  cold  shot  from 

smooth-burcd  ifiins,  when  the  elevation  is  less  tlian  if^ 

GmnMMe',  Gro'inoas,  a.  {Lat.  arumus,  a  little 

heap  of  earth.]    Thick;  viscid;  clotted;  concreted;  as, 

grumous  blooa. 

(Bot.)   Contracted  at  intervals  into  knots. 

Grn'monsnem,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  grumous 

or  coagulHted. 
Gramp'll jr,  adv.    In  a  morose,  surly  manner ;  disoon- 
tentedh- ;  as,  to  speak  grump  ly. 

Grtt'nuKe,  n.  {Min.)  BiMmuth  nickel.  Found  at 
Orilnau,  iu  Sayn,  Altenkirulieu.  Color  light  gray  to 
silver  white,  often  tarnished  yellowish  or  grayisn.  Sp. 
gr.  6-13.  Cbmp.  Sulphur  38*40,  bismuth  1411,  nickel 
4(HV5.  iron  3-48,  cobalt  0-28,  copper  1*68,  lead  1&8. 

Grttn'berip,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussian  Silesia,  67  m. 
N.W.  of  Uegults.  Manuf.  Cloth,  cotton  prints,  tobacco, 
and  straw  hats.  O.  has  a  very  celebrated  establishment 
for  the  inatmction  of  deaf  mutes.    J^tp.  12,000. 

Gmn'del.a.    (2b61.)    s«e  Oruumduno. 

Gmnd'sel, «.     (Bot.)    See  GR0UMD8KL. 

Gmn'dy,  iu  lUinim,  an  N.  £.  co. ;  area,  440  sq.  m. 
Buert.  Dm  Plaiues  and  Kankakee  rivers,  which  Quite 
iu  this  CO.  to  form  the  Illinois  river.  Stir/ace^  gennrally 
level;  soit,  fertile.     (Am.  Morris.    Pop.  (1890)  21,024. 

Gmn'djr,  in  Iowa,  a  N.  K.  central  cu. ;  arva,  about  600 
sq.  m.  BUen.  Hawk  creek,  and  other  smaller  streams. 
Sw/oes,  diversified ;  90fa^  fertile.  Ckm.  Orundy  Centre. 
Aip.  (1895)  13,418. 

Gmn'djr,  in  Mimmrit  a  N.  co. ,  area,  about  460  sq.  m. 
Bivert.  (looked  Fork  of  Grand  river,  Wetdon  river,  and 
Medicine,  Indian,  and  Muddy  creeks.  fiarAios,  level; 
mO.  fertile.    Cap.  Trenton.    Ptip.  (1890)  17,876. 

Grnn'dy ,  in  IVmisstsc,  a  S.  central  co. ;  areoy  about  410 
sq.  m.  hirers.  Collins  river,  and  several  smaller  streams, 
fisr/eee,  mountainous;  aott,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cup. 
Altamont.    Pitp.  (1890)  6,345. 

Gran'dy,  in  VtroMa,  a  post-vilhige,  cap.  of  Buchanan 
CO.,  about  260  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Grandy  €}eBtre.  in  Iowa,  a  poet-town,  capital  of 
Orundy  co.,  about  JU  m.  8.  W.  of  Cedar  Bapids.  Fop, 
(1896)  1,322. 

Grtt'nertte«  n.  (Min.)  Iron  amphlboie,  (q.  v.)  Loatro 
•ilky,  color  brown.    Sp.  gr.  3*713. 

Grnat,  v.n.  fDan.  grgnte;  Kr.  grogner;  Sp.  gmSiir: 
It.  grugnirt ;  Lat.  grunnio ;  formed  from  the  sound.] 
To  make  a  noise  like  a  hog ;  to  otter  a  short  groan,  or 
^^Mp,  guttural  sound. 

—n.  A  deep,  gnttuml  sound,  as  of  a  hog. 

Grant'er,  m.  One  that  grunts;  especially,  a  hog.— An 
^>pelbUlon  often  given  to  a  pig. 

**  A  fine  Ckt  grumUr  la  the  s^.**— OsrUlea. 
(ZoSlA  SeeOauxTS. 

Grant'liii^ly,  <^('*   ^^  *  grunting  manner. 

Grant'llniP,  n.   A  young  hog. 

Grante,  n.   (Z4».)  See  Pooo.vus. 

Gms^a.    (ZoBl.)    SeeORClDA. 

(AUron.)  One  of  Bayer's  constellations  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  between  Bridatius  and  Sagittarius.  It  has 
no  stars  of  the  first  or  second  magnitude. 

Owijrkre,  (grw/jfare^)  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Frei- 
burg. Switzerland,  15  mil«e  S.  of  Freiburg.  The  district 
»bt.  G,  is  celebrated  for  Ito  cheese,  of  which  over  26,000 
cwt  are  produced  annually.  jRip.  of  town  1,400,  and  of 
district  3^800. 

^7«  »•  [Gr.]  Anything  small,  or  of  little  value,  as 
cheeee-psirings. 

ttryr*ii«  a.  See  GuFnir. 

Cfryllidei^Grymdn.  n.i>I.  (ZM.)  SeeCaicur. 

Jfryllns,  n.  [Lat.,  locust.]  (ZolU.)  See  Cuckit. 

Grjrph'on*  a.  SeeOmirriN. 

Oi/pho'sls,  a.  TFrom  Gr.  grypho:^  (Surg.)  A  disease 
oi  th«  nails,  which  turn  inwards  and  4rrit4tft.  the  soft 
parts  below. 

Ciltaefttorm  (gworcada'ra^)  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  near  the  Ji^uy  River,  abt.  06  m.  N.W.  of  Salta. 

VniMa'rA,  a  town  of  Venesuela,  on  Lake  Tacarigua, 
•boat  6  m.  B  of  Valencia. 

wnaclia'ro-blrd,  a.  (ZofH.)  The  SUalnmiteaHpemi$. 
»  bird  belonging  to  the  family  of  Goatsuckers,  plumage 
Mnbre,  and  about  tlie  siie  of  a  common  fowl.  It  inhabits 
South  America. 


Goacblnan'vo.  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  State  of 
Puebla,  about  l03  m.  M.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Noted 
fur  the  vanilla  raised  iu  tlie  vicinity.  Pop.  (1896)  about 
6,250. 

Goaclllpe  ygwa-chee'pa)^  or  GrACHiPAS,  an  important 
river  ut  tue  Argeutiue  Republic,  rises  on  the  £.  slupe 
of  the  Andes,  in  the  pruv.  uf  Saita,^ud  flovt-s  flnt  E.N.E. 
about  190  m.,  theu  S.  into  the  pruv.  of  Tucumau,  alter 
which  it  is  called  the  Saladu  river.  It  Joins  the  Parana 
river  in  the  prov.  of  Santa  F6,  opposite  Parana. 

Goacuba  (gwH-koo'ba),  or  Leon,  a  nver  of  Columbia, 
enters  the  Bay  of  Choco. 

Goad*  [Sp.,  from  the  Arab.  «mu^,  a  river.]  A  prefix  to 
the  names  uf  many  Spanish  rivers  and  towns,  as  Guada- 
lupe. GUADALAVIAR,  &C. 

Gaaaali\|Ara  (gwUd^-ta-ka'-ra),  or  Guadalaxara  a 
prov.  of  Spain,  travented  by  the  Tagus,  and  having  an 
area  of  1,050  sq.  ni.  It  is  an  elevated  plain,  productive 
in  cereals,  and  intersected  by  niouutain  ridges.  Pop, 
200.000.— A  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  which  It 
bears  the  name.  32  m.  N.  £.  of  Madrid,  on  the  Henares. 
Pbp.  (1895)  8,300. 

Guadaliyara,  Guadalaxaba,  a  considerable  city  of 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Jalisco  or  Guadalaiara, 
on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  about  275  m.  W.  N.  W. 
4»f  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  Lat.  21®  9'  N.,  Lon.  Hiii9  2f  IS*' 
W.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Mexico,  was  fuunded 
in  1561,  Hud  until  recently  cummauded  cuusiderable 
trade.    Pop,  (1895)  about  82/jOU. 

Guadalavlar  (gwdd-d4u*-ve-Ur),  a  Uirge  river  of 
Spain,  riitiijg  in  the  Sierra  Albarraciu,  and  falling,  after 
a  S.  £.  course  of  130  m.,  into  the  Gulf  of  Valencia,  in 
Lat.  390  2^  N. 

Guad'aloope.  in  CattfonUa,  a  post-village  of  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  on  Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Goadalaqolvlr  (gteUdrU-Ui-ijue'^ver).  [Ar.  Ouad-al- 
kMr,  the  great  river.]  This  nver,  known  to  the  an- 
cients by  the  name  Boeti*^  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Casorla, 
Spain,  on  the  Itoniera  of  Jaen  and  Murcia,  15  m.  E.  S.  S. 
of  Ubeda,  and  pauses  Andc^jar,  Cordova  (whence  It 
becomes  navigable),  Seville,  and  San  Lucarnle-Bari^ 
meda.  The  O.  receives  on  the  right  the  Guadalimar. 
CamiMina,  Guadamelleto.  Guadalmrbon,  Guadiato,  and 
Biar:  on  the  left,  the  lesser  Guadlaua,  Guadalentin, 
Jaen,  Guad^JoE,  Xenll,  and  Corbones.  It  fiUls  Into  the 
Atlantic  at  San  Lucar,  after  a  winding  course  of  about 
250  miles. 

Guadalupe  (gwikd-OAup^),  in  Taos,  a  river  rising 
among  the  mountains  in  Kerr  00.,  fiows  a  general  £ 
and  S.  £.  course  through  Blanco,  Comal,  Guada,  Gon- 
zales, De  Witt,  and  Victoria  cos.,  and  entere  Espiritu 
Santo  bay  between  Calhoun  and  Refugio  cos. 

— .\  S.  c-entral  00. ;  area,  about  710  sq.  m.  Biverg.  Guadap 
lupe,  San  Marcos,  and  Cholo  rivers.  Sar/oos,  unduUt- 
ing;  soil,  fertile.  /Vodaofs,  cotton,  corn,  and  sweet 
potatoes ;  Is  nlso  a  fine  grazing  section,  and  much  live- 
stock raised.    Cop.  Sequin.    Pop.  (1890)  15,217. 

—A  vllUce  of  Victoria  00.,  6  m.  S.  £.  of  Victoria, 

Guadalope,  or  Guadalupi  Hidaum),  a  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  and  about  3  m.  N.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  In  1848  a  treaty  of  peace  was  here 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by 
which  the  latter  ceded  to  the  furmer  the  territories  of 
Upper  Califurnia  and  New  Mexico. 

Guadalupe,  an  isUnd  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
coast  of  Lower  CMllfurnia.  Lat.  29»  N.,  Lou.  US**  22*  W. 

Guadalupe  River,  in  CaU/amia,  entere  San  Fran- 
cisco bav  between  SantH  Clara  and  San  Mateo  cos. 

Gnadaiupe-y-€al  vo,  a  town  of  Mexici>,  about  176 
m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Chihuahua.    Pnp.  about  (1895)  6,00(11 

Gnadelenpe,  (goo-a-dortoop^.)  an  island  of  the  W.  In- 
dies, one  of  tlie  Leeward  group,  belonging  to  France,  Lat 
15047'  N.,  Lon.  6IOI6'  W.  It  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  called  Riviere 
Sal6e.  The  larger  portion,  or  Gundeluupe  proper,  has 
an  area  of  about  306  sq.  m.,  and  is  of  volcanic  origin.  A 
ridge  of  hills  traverse  it  N.  and  S.,  the  highest  points  of 
which  are  La  Soufri^re,  an  active  volcano,  about  6,108 
feet  in  helsht,  and  the  extinct  volcano«^  La  Grosse> 
Montague,  Les  Deux  Mnmelles,  and  Le  Piton-de-Bouii- 
lant.  The  other  portion,  Orand-terre,  has  an  area  of 
about  300  sq.  m.,  and  is  generally  low,  never  rising  to 
more  than  116  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy,  but  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Hurricanes  are 
irequent.  The  princlpsl  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  dye, 
cabinet-woods,  tafia,  hides,  copper,  tc  The  principal 
town,  St.  Louis,  or  Polnt-a-Pitre,  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  Feb.,  184:).  Q.  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  1493,  and  named  by  him  Santa  Maria  de  laOnade- 
loupe.  In  1636  it  wns  taken  by  the  French,  who  held 
it  until  1769,  when  the  EngUeh  gained  possession  of  it, 
after  which  it  changed  ownera  several  times,  till  the 
peace  of  1814  restored  it  to  the  French.  Ihp.  abt.  141,231. 

Guadlaua,  (^;roo-a-cie-a'tici.)  TLat.  Anas;  Arab.  Ouad- 
Anas.]  A  river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which,  rising  In 
the  former  country,  in  the  Sierra  of  Alcaras.  issues  fh>»i 
the  marahes  of  Rindera,  disappears  in  the  ricinity  of  Al- 

^caxar,  and  after  fiowing  subterraneously  a  distance  of 
16  m.,  reappeara  at  the  point  called  Ojoe  de  Guadlaua; 
runs  W.  between  the  Lusitanlan  and  Marianic  chains, 
thence  S.,  separating  Spain  and  Portugal,  waters  Arga- 
niasilla,  Medellin,  Mcrida,  Badi^os,  Moura.  and  Mertola, 
forming  between  the  last  two  a  cascade  called  Sttlto  del 
Lobo  (the  wolfs  leap),  falling  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Castroniarin  and  Ayamonte,  after  a  coune  of  400  ni.,  of 
which  bat  76  m.  are  navigable. 

Guadlx  (ooo^-dA).  [Lat.  Atet.]  A  fortifled  town  of 
S|iain,  in  Granada,  39  m.  N.  £.of  Granada,  on  the  Gua- 
dix,  an  aflHuent  of  the  lesser  Guadiana.  Afoi^.  Silks, 
nails,  and  canvaa    Pop.  (18U5)  11,300. 

Gna'duai^   a   town  of  t^^   Republic  of  Gblombia, 


near  the  Magdalena  River,  about  46  m.  N.W.  of  Bogota. 
It  has  an  elevation  of  about  8.700  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,    /tp.  about  600. 

GuaTo,  or  UuAP0,an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
coast  of  Chili. 

Gualaeum,  (gwai'yd-kum,)  n.  [Fr.  guayac,  its  nativb 
name.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  ZygtphyllacuK. 
The  speclt^  G.  officinale  is  a  fine  evergreen  tree,  from  44» 
to  60  feet  In  height,  and  of  a  dark,  gloomy  aspect  It  In 
a  native  of  the  West  India  isUnds,  particularly  Cuba. 
St  Domingo,  and  the  S.  side  of  Jamaica.  The  wood  is 
remarkable  for  its  hardness,  toughness,  and  durability; 
qualities  which  render  it  particularly  valuable  for  many 
purposes.    It  is  known  in  commerce  as  lignum  vitM. 


Pig,  1208.  — auAiACDM  oppioikali. 
iUgnum  9Um.) 
This  wood  and  a  rasin  obtained  fhrai  it  are  officinal  In 
our  pharmaoopceias,  and  are  commonly  known  in  the 
shops  respectively  as  guaiaeum-wood  and  guaiacum' 
resin.  The  latter  is  generally  procured  by  heating  the 
wood,  either  by  boiling  chips  In  salt-water,  or  more  com- 
monly by  burning  hollow  billets,  and  catching  the  resin 
as  it  flows  out  from  them.  It  also  exudes  to  some  extent 
spontaneously,  and  especially  so  when  the  tree  is  cut  or 
wounded  in  any  way. 

Gualane'eo.  a  group  of  Islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Pap 
tagonia  ;  Ut  470  41'  S.,  Lon.  74©  66'  W. 

Gualeulil.    See  Vxlbas,  (Rio  dab). 

Guallaa.    See  Hcatlas. 

Guarnla,  a  river  of  Veneiuela,  Joins  the  Cassiqaiare 
to  form  the  Rio  Negro. 

Gualte'ea.    See  Guattbcas. 

Guajaba,  or  Guaxaba,  (gwa-ha^ba,)  a  small  Island  oM 
theN.  const  of  Cuba,  Lat  21o  50'  N.,  Lon.  770  28'  W. 

Gualala,  In  CkU</bnita,a  post>village  of  Mendocino  00. 

Gualan',  a  town  of  Guatemala  in  Central  America, 
near  Montagna ;  pap.  abt  2,000. 

Gualatel'rl,  a  peak  of  the  Andes,  In  Peru ;  Ut  20O  IS' 
8.,  Lon.  P»o  17'  W. 

Guallllaa,  a  pass  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  about  26  m. 
N.K.  ofl^cna. 

Gu'am,  GuABON,  or  Saw  Juan,  the  chief  and  most  8.  of 
the  Marianne  Islands  in  the  Pacific ;  Ut  27<'  N.,  Lon. 
lA^  S.  Circumf.  100  m.  l*rod.  Guavas,  bananas,  co- 
coas, oranges,  and  limes.  The  central  part  of  the  Island 
is  mountainous,  and  has  a  small  volcano.  The  natives 
construct  the  most  rapidly  sailing  canoes  in  the  world. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  settlement  on  the  island,  /^ip. 
8.100,  of  whom  about  1,400  aie  KuropeHUS. 

Gua'ma,  a  Hver  of  Braxil,  enters  the  bay  of  OuiOi^i^ 
near  Belem  of  Para. 

Guamo'eo,  a  town  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  about 
70  ni.  N.  E.  of  Antioquia.  Has  uow  fallen  into  a  stste 
of  almost  complete  decay. 

Gnamo'te,  a  village  of  Ecuador,  near  Guayaoull,  on 
an  island  formed  by  two  rivers.  In  1803  the  Indians 
arose  and  massacred  a  number  of  the  whites. 

Gn'an,  n.    (Zo8L\    See  PsitKLOPa. 

Gua'na,n.    {ZoOl.)    See  Iguana. 

Gua'na,  a  name  of  several  small  Islands  in  the  W.  In- 
dies, the  most  important  being  off  the  N.  coast  of  Abaoo ; 
area^  about  36  sq.  m. 

Guanabaeo'a,  a  town  of  Cuba,  on  the  B.  side  of  the 
harbor  of  Havana ;  pop.  abt  18.000. 

Guauaea'ebe,  a  lagoon  In  the  Argentine  Republic, 
between  Mendosa  and  San  Juan.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  lakes  aud  msrshes,  interapersed  wHh  numerous 
inlands. 

Guana'eaa.  (Paramo  I>e,)  a  spur  of  the  And<>fl  in 
the  Dnired  States  of  Colombia ;  Ut  2°  N„  Un.  76°  W. 

Guana'eo.  n. ;  pi.  Ouastaoom.  [Sp.J  (/jniH.)  A  South- 
American  wool-bearing  quadruped ;  a  S|iecles  of  Uama, 

Guanapa'ro^  river  of  Venexnela,  Joins  the  Porto> 
guesa  30  m.  N.W.  of  San  Fernando  de  Apure. 

Guanarl'to,  a  river  of  Venexnela,  Joins  the  Portngusaa* 
abt  164  m.  &W.  of  Caracas. 

Guanarl'to,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  Gaanara  River, 
abt.  60  m.  S.  of  the  town  of  Gnanare. 

Guanaxuato,  or  Ooahajuato,  (^tea-na^iM'to,)  a 
sute  of  MexlM^t  110  p  N.W.  of  the  dty  of  Maxlcu ; 
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mrm^  about  12,618  sq.  m.  Riven,  Rio  Grande,  and  some 
tmaller  ttreanw.  Skrface^  moontainoui;  aoit,  in  auma 
liarta  fertile.  Mht.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  Iron,  anti- 
mony, fulpiiur,  cobalt,  ochre,  mIu,  and  nmrble ;  at  one 
time  being  the  richest  mineral  region  in  the  known 
world.    a>|).  Giianaxnato.    f^.  (1X95)  968,113. 

^A  city,  can.  of  the  above  dept.,  about  IGO  m.  N.  W.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico;  Lat  21^  N.,  Lmi.  lOl^  W.  It  is  in  a 
narrow  mountain  deflle,  6,U17  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
consists  of  several  villnges  built  around  the  mines  to 
which  it  mainly  owes  its  importance,  though  there  are 
manulkctures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  snap,  powder, 
t4)bacco,  Ac.  It  was  founded  iiy  the  Spaniards  in  1M6, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  the  preeent  century  con- 
tained 70,G(iU.    Pop.  at  present  about  63,000. 

Ganncnlmiii'bA,  a  village  of  Kciuulor ;  Lat.  b^  W  S^ 
Lon.  790  anf  W.    It  is  built  6,600  ft.  above  the  sea. 

daancabell'eA.   See  Huancaveuca. 

Ganndaool'.  a  village  of  the  Argentine  BepobUob 
In  a  fertile  valley  of  the  tame  name,  about  Lat.  2BP  8., 
Lon.  690  W. 

QuAiie'ro,  a  river  of  Tenesnela,  joins  the  Apnre  abt. 
150  m.  S.K.ofMerida. 

daanirerons,  a.  [Kng.  gutmo,  and  Lat  ferret  to 
beitr.]    Frodoclng  guano. 

Oa'»alte,  n.    (Jvm.)    Same  aa  SnuTiTS,  q.  v. 

doano,  {gwa'no^)n,  [From  the  PeruTian  Amomo,  dung.] 
The  excrement  of  sea-birds  which  has  accumulated  for 
ages  on  certain  tropical  Islands,  principally  along  the 
coasts  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Africa.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  fertiliser  by  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  frvm 
the  moHt  remote  periodic  and  by  Its  use  they  have  rei>- 
dered  fertile  the  otherwise  unproductive  sandr  soils 
along  the  coast.  While  the  Incas  ruled,  the  birds  were 
protected  by  very  severe  laws.  Any  one  landing  on  the 
guano  island  during  the  time  the  birds  were  breeding, 
or  who  killed  any  of  them  at  any  time,  was  put  to  death. 
In  1804  specimens  of  O.  were  first  brought  to  Europe 
by  Humboldt,  who  sent  them  for  examination  to  Four- 
croy.  Vauquelin,  and  Klaproth,  the  best  analytical 
chetnists  of  the  day.  He  aescribed  it  as  deposited  in 
iH.vers  AO  or  60  feet  thick,  upon  the  granite  of  many  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  stated  that  during 
300  years  the  coast-birds  had  deposited  O.  only  a  few 
lines  in  thickness:  thus  giving  an  idea  what  an  im- 
mense period  of  time  has  been  required  to  form  the 
guano  beds.  The  bones  and  feathers  of  the  birds  are 
found  among  the  recent  layers  of  the  &.,  Imt  the  older 
deposits  often  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  rocks  of  the  older  formations,  and  are  an  Inter- 
esting instance  of  the  conversion  of  recent  accumula- 
tions of  organic  matter  Into  what'  appean  like  an  an- 
cient rock.  In  the  guano  rock  all  traces  ot  animal  life 
have  disappeared,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  tropics 
having  induced  chemical  changes  that  In  the  lapse  of 
time  have  changed  tliese  organic  deposits  Into  crvstal- 
line  masses.  A  large  portion  of  the  Peruvian  O.  is  im- 
ported from  the  Chincha  Islands.  These  islands,  three 
in  number,  are  5  or  6  miles  In  circumference,  composed 
of  granite  and  covered  with  O.  in  some  places  to  a 
hatght  of  nearly  2U0  feet  The  value  of  titeir  O.  Is  dus 
to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  the  ammonia  and  some 
of  the  phosphateii  of  these  deposits  being  readily  washed 
out  by  rain.  This  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  Bolivian 
and  some  other  guanos,  and  largely  ruined  those  of  tlie 
West  Indies,  AfHca,  and  Australia.  The  best  Peruvian 
G.,  that  of  the  Chincha  Islands,  contained  about  lA  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  51  of  organic  matter,  22  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  2  of  silica,  3  of  phosphoric  add,  and  6  of  alka- 
line salts,  its  value  being  largely  due  to  its  nitn>gen, 
1  ton  of  this  material  being  equal  in  ralue  to  33  tons 
of  farm-yard  manure.  An  active  demand  has  long 
since  depleted  tlie  Chincha  guanos,  whose  use  ceased  In 
1874  from  lack  of  supplies. — FUh  Gnano  A  substitute 
for  G.  which  has  come  into  considerable  use  consists  of 
fish  dried  and  ground  to  powder.  For  this  purpose  all 
animal  life  of  the  sea,  such  as  mussels,  starfish,  crusta- 
ceans, and  the  waste  material  of  the  fisheries  may  be 
profitably  employed.  The  difficulty  uf  using  this  ma- 
terial, on  account  of  its  bulk  and  unpleasant  character, 
has  boen  obviated  by  the  method,  adopted  about  1862, 
of  getting  rid  of  Its  6U  or  80  per  cent  of  moisture  by 
drying,  and  subsequently  grinding  the  remnant  to  a  fine 
powder.  Peruvian  G.  comes  from  fisli  which  liave  been 
used  as  food  by  sea  birds,  while  fish  O.  contains  all  the 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  fish,  and  thus 
forms  an  excellent  substitute.  The  heads  and  back- 
bones of  the  cod,  <»btalned  fh>m  the  cod-fisheries  of 
Norway,  are  made  into  this  material,  and  refuse  fish  else- 
where are  largely  used  for  manure,  the  annual  produc- 
tiun  being  estimated  at  75,000  tons.   See  Fxrtiusebs. 

€laiuitlO*7<S  (hroan-ia-hefc^)  a  rich  mining  district  of 
Peru,  prov.  Tarapaca. 

Ouantana'mo,  or  CvMBEftLAim  Hakboe,  an  excellent 
harbor  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba,  abt  46  m.  E.  of  Santiago. 
Lat  of  the  E.  headland  \V^  53'  N.,  Lon.  750  W  W. 

Gaana'eo.  See  Huanuco. 

Gaapal,  or  Guapst,  (hvoa-p^^)  a  river  of  Bolivia,  fiows 
into  the  Mamore. 

Gnapl-Horlm,  (hwa-peMno-reeng,)  a  village  of  Braxll, 
prov.  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  pop.  2,500. 

Gaapo're,  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Matto^rosso, 
Joins  the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madeira. 

Goara,  n.  (ZtOl.)    The  Scarlet  ibis.    See  Taktauda. 

Goarainx^n,  <^a!}o,  {kan-yo  hwa-ra-whan,)  an  em- 
Iwnch'ure  of  the  Orinoco  Rirer,  enters  the  Atlantic  55  m, 
N.W.  of  the  Nariros. 

Gnarambarl',  a  river  of  Paraguay,  joins  the  Para- 
guay River  abt  25  m.  N.W.  of  Concepcion. 

Guara'na,  n.    See  Paulunia. 

Giiaraiii«e',  Giiar'anfy»  n.    [Fr.  paraniUf  fh>m 
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poranCtfr,  to  warrant ;  A . 
promise,  or  undertaking,  to  be  responsibl 
or  duties  of  a  third  party.  In  the  event  of  his  felling  to 
fulfil  his  engagement.  To  make  such  an  obligation 
binding,  there  must  be  some  good  consideration  moving 
from  the  party  with  whom  it  is  made ;  as  the  delivery 
of  goods  to,  or  work  to  be  done  on  credit  for,  the  person 
on  whose  behalf  the  guaranty  Is  given.  It  must  be  in 
respect  of  a  contemporaneous,  or  future  debt  or  act  If 
a  guaranty  be  made  in  respect  of  a  debt  already  in- 
curred, there  must  be  a  new  consideration  to  support  It. 
A  consideration,  however,  need  not  be  expressed ;  for  if 
it  can  be  fairiy  Implied  from  the  circumstances,  or  the 
language  used.  It  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient  It  Is  suf- 
ficient if  the  person  for  whom  It  is  given  receive  a  bene- 
fit or  may  receive  a  detriment  The  Statute  of  Frauds, 
re-enacted  almost  In  terms  In  the  several  States,  stipu- 
lates tliat  a  defendant  cannot  be  charged  to  answer  for 
the  debt  defeult  or  miscarriage  of  another  person  upon 
any  special  promise,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which 
such  action  shall  be  brought  or  some  memorandum  or 
note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
party  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  duly  au- 
thorised by  him.  This  statute  only  applies,  however, 
to  engagements  In  which  the  guarantor  is  only  liable 
conditionally  upon  the  default  of  some  other  person : 
where  he  Is  liable  co-extensively  with  the  other  party 
In  the  first  Instance,  it  does  not  apply. 
-V.  a.  To  guarantee ;  to  warrant 

Gaaraiit«e\  n.  He  to  whom  a  guaranty  Is  made ;  — 
correlative  o(  ffttarantor. 

Guarantee',  v.  a.  To  undertake  or  engage  that  an- 
other person  shall  perform  what  he  has  stipulated ;  to 
undertake  to  secure  to  another,  at  ail  erents;  to  indem- 
nify ;  to  warrant ;  to  make  good. 

Guaranteed^  pp.  Warranted;  as,  good  quality  Is 
guaratUeed. 

Guarantor,  (ffar<m46r',)  n,  (Law.)  He  who  makes 
a  ffuarantr :  a  warrantor. 

Gnaran'ty ,  n.  [SeetiCAEAirTn.]  (Law.)  Aguarmnt«^ 
(see  NoTX,)  q.  v. 

NoTK.  (Ouaraiajf  Is  the  ruling  form  used  in  ths  ¥. 
SUtes ;  and  guarantee  in  Great  Britain.) 

Gnara|»ari%  in  Braxll,  a  river  which  rises  In  tba  Cor- 
dillera of  Almores,  and  flows  a  general  B.  course  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.— A  mountain  range,  prov.  of  Bsphrito- 
Santo.— A  town  in  the  prov.  and  abt  30  m.  8.W.  of  the 
town  of  Bspirito-Santo. 

Gnarapl'ehe,  a  river  of  Yenecnela,  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  abt  36  miles  W.  of  the  most  N.  month  of  the 
Orinoco. 

Guarapna'va,  a  town  of  Bradl,  pror.  of  8I0  Paulo. 

Gnaratl'lNS  a  vilU«e  of  BrasU,  abt  39  m.  W.8.W.  of 
Rio  Janeiro.    F&p.  abt.  4,500. 

Gnaratlnvuetia,  (/ii0a-ra-<ceii-^'<a,)a  town  of  Brazil, 
abt  120  m.  N.W.  of  SSo  Paulo. 

Gnaratn'ba,  in  Braxll,  a  river  of  the  proT.  of  Mlnas- 
Oeraes,  which  Joins  the  Rio  Verde,  an  affluent  of  the 
Sio  Francisco. — Another  river  of  the  prov.  of  Sio  Paulo, 
which  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Lat  26^45'  S.— A  town, 
prov.  of  SSo  Paulo,  abt  23  m.  S.8.W.  of  Paranagna, 

Guard,  (yard,)  v.  a.  [Vr.garder ;  It  guardare.  to  de- 
fend; Tent  warden;  A.S.  weardian,  to  watch.  See 
Waeo.]  To  keep  watch  over;  to  defend;  to  protect; 
to  shield;  to  secure  against  attack,  injury,  or  loss;  to 
keep  in  safety ;  to  accompany  for  protection.— To  cover 
the  edge  of,  as  with  a  border ; — hence,  to  bind  or  orna- 
ment with  braid,  lace,  Ic.;  as,  a  guarded  livery,  a 
guarded  discoiurse.  —  Shak$. 

— e.  n.  To  watch  in  a  cautious  manner,  or  defenslTely ;  to 
be  cautious  or  circumspect :  to  be  In  a  state  of  safety  or 
security ;  as,  we  have  guarded  against  failure. 

— «.  Vgr.aarde;  A.S.  weard.]  That  which  defends, 
shields,  w  protects ;  any  defence,  shield,  or  protection. 
(MiC)  A  man,  or  one  of  a  body  of  men,  occupied  in 
presenring  a  prison  or  place  fh>m  attack  or  ii\Jury ;  a 
sentinel:  a  watch;  a  sentry;  as,  to  call  the  guard,  to 
relieve  the  guard. 

"  Tbsj . .  .had  their  yaanb  sod  spies,  after  ths  praetlosef  tyraats, 

ami/t. 

— An  escort;  a  body  of  attendants,  accompanying  for  pro- 
tection or  safe-keeping. — A  state  of  caution  or  vigilance ; 
care;  heed;  attention;  watchfulness. 

"  MsUoe  sad  rereaf*  bsd  pat  him  on  his  guard."— Drgdrnt. 

— An  officer  who  has  charge  of  a  railroad-train,  mail-coach, 
or  other  public  conveyance;  a  conductor;  as,  a  railway- 
gtiard.  (Used  In  Eng.)  —  That  which  secures  against 
cavil,  ol^ections,  or  censure ;  careftal  or  limited  expres- 
sion or  admission ;  as,  **guardM  and  restrictions.*' 

AtUHnny. 

—That  which  secures  against  ii^urr,  defacement  or  loss; 
—whence,  the  bowl  or  basket  of  a  sword-hilt  or  that 
which  senres  as  a  protection  for  the  hand.  —  An  orna- 
mental hem,  lace,  edging,  seam,  or  border. — The  chain 
or  ribbon  which  serves  to  fasten  a  time-piece,  Ac,  to 
one's  person ;  as,  a  watch-j^uard.  —  A  kind  of  fine  wire- 
grating  or  network,  placed  opposite  to,  or  over,  a  hearth, 
Ac. ;  as,  a  fireguard.— A  railing  placed  at  the  sides  of  a 
Tessel,  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  orerboard. 

( fhteing.)  A  posture  or  attitude  of  defence ;  as,  the 
thrust  went  through  his  guard. 

(Mil.)  Advanced  guards  or  vanguard.  See  Adtamcxd. 
—  Ouard-mounting.  Parade  of  mounting  guard.— 7b 
mount  guard.    See  Mot7?rT. 

Off  guard.  Incautious;  inattentive:  in  a  careless  state. 
"  Tsmsrilj  pau  a  msa  o/hls  ffuard."—L' Iktrmng*. 
(Mil.)  Relieved  fh>m  duty:  as,  an  officer  off  guard. 

On  guard,  or  on  the  guard.  Vigilant ;  on  the  alert ; 
in  a  state  of  watchfnlness. 
**  It'lfl  wtodssi  to  keep  ourMlves  oa  UU  guard."^L' Mttrmmf. 


(MU.)  Acting  or  serving  oo  doty  as  a  gaard;  aa,  w« 
were  detailed  on  guard. 

lb  run  the  guard.  To  pass  the  watch  or  sentry  wi^ 
out  answering  to  challenge. —  See  GcAmna. 

Guar'da.  [Lat.  Laueia  Oppidana.]  A  fortiftcd  town 
of  Portugal.  In  the  prov.  of  Beira,  on  the  Motadego,  9 
m.  S.K.  of  VIsen.  O.  is  the  see  of  a  trfahop,  possmsm  a 
remarkable  cathedral,  was  Ibunded  by  Don  Sancho  IL, 
king  of  Portugal,  and  received  its  name  from  Its  serving 
for  a  long  time  as  a  bulwark  (jmarda)  against  the  Moon. 
i%p.SL200. 

Guard'able,  a.  [Fr.  gardable.]  That  nay  be  gnarded. 

GuardalM,  (sfwar'darfwee.)  [Lat  Arfmtatum  l*nmem- 
torium.]  The  cape  forming  the  most  R.  part  of  Africa, 
at  the  N.R.  extremitr  of  the  coast  of  Adel ;  L«t  M^  40 
N.,  Lon.  49^  38'  E.  It  is  a  lofty  mountain,  and  serves 
as  an  excellent  landmark  for  navigators. 

Guard'ant,  a.  [O.  Fr.j  ( Her.)  That  has  the  fiscc  turned 
toward  the  spectator:  as,  a  lion  guardant,  (Rg.  IIM.) 

Guard'-boat,«.  (NavaL)  A  boat  that  goes  the  roods 
of  ships  of  war  lying  in  harbor,  to  ascertain  if  their  of- 
fleers  of  the  watch  keep  a  good  lookout 

Guard'*eluunbert  n.  A  gnard^mmi :  an  apartment 
in  a  roval  palace  deviled  to  the  use  of  the  guards  on  doty. 

Guard'eo* a.  Omtions;  wary;  prudent;  circuinspect; 
as,  he  is  guarded  In  his  actions.  —  Expressed  with  dr- 
cnmspectlon  and  caution ;  as,  his  language  to  me  was 
guarded. 

Guard'edly,  adv.  In  a  guarded  or  wary  manner. 

Guard'edneea,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gnardsd; 
caution. 

Gnard'er.n.  Agnardfan;  one  who  goarda. 

Guard'M.a.  With  caution. 

Guard'ftilly,  adv.  In  a  gnardftil  manner. 

Guardla.  (goo^ar'de^)  a  small  town  of  &  Italy,  12  m. 
8.S.E.  of^Teti ;  pop.  6,740. 

Guardian, (ydP<i»-<m,)«.  [¥T.gttrdien;Sp.guardiaM.] 
One  who  guards,  protects,  preserves,  or  secures ;  one  to 
whom  anything  is  committed  for  care  or  safe  keeping 
••  Ths  sppslated  gmmrdimm  of  the  ChrisOaB  fkith."-  WmtmUmd. 
(Law.)  One  chosen  or  i4>pointed,  by  statnte  or  by  will, 
to  take  charge  of  the  estate  or  education  of  a  orphan 
or  ward,  or  a  person  who  is  Imbecile  or  othenriae  incom- 
petent to  manage  his  own  aflalrs.  A  {r.  Is  not  allowed 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  his  ward's  estate,  bnt  must  ao- 
count  for  all  profits,  which  the  ward  may  elect  to  take 
or  charge  Interest  on  the  capital  used  by  him.  He  can 
invest  the  money  of  his  ward  In  real  estate  only  by  ordsr 
of  court;  nor  can  he  oonrert  real  estate  into  personalty 
without  a  similar  order.  He  may  lease  the  land  of  his 
ward ;  but  if  the  lease  extends  beyond  the  minority  of 
the  ward,  the  latter  may  Told  It  on  coming  of  acs.  He 
mav  sell  his  ward's  personalty  without  order  of  court 
and  dispose  of  and  manage  it  as  be  pleases.  He  is  re- 
quired to  put  the  money  out  at  interest  or  show  that 
he  was  uiuible  to  do  this.  If  he  spends  more  than  ths 
Interests  and  profits  of  the  estate  in  the  mainteaaace 
and  education  of  the  ward,  without  permission  of  ths 
court  he  may  be  hdd  liable  for  the  principal  thus  eoa- 
simied.  If  he  erects  buildings  on  his  wsnTs  estate  uot 
of  his  own  money,  without  order  of  court  he  will  not  be 
allowed  any  compensation.  Oontracta  between  guar- 
dian and  WM^  Immediately  after  the  latter  has  attained 
his  minority,  are  unfhvorably  regarded  by  the  courts, 
and  will  be  set  aside  where  they  redoond  to  the  profit 
ofthe&.  He  is  entitled  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
person  of  his  ward.  If  a  ffsmale  ward  marry,  the  gosr^ 
dianshlp  terminated  both  as  to  her  peraon  and  pstyperty. 
It  has  been  thought  to  continue  orer  her  property  If 
she  muTles  a  minor.  If  a  male  ward  marries,  the  goar- 
dianshlp  continues  as  to  his  estate,  though  It  has  been 
held  otherwise  as  to  his  person.  If  he  marries  a  female 
minor,  his  O.  will  also  he  entitled  to  her  property.  A 
O.  may  change  the  residence  ofhis  ward  fhim  one  oonnty 
to  another  in  the  same  State;  but  It  seems  that  the  new 
<x>nnty  may  i4>point  another  O.  Whether  he  hes  the 
right  to  remove  his  ward  into  a  foreign  Jurisdictioo, 
has  been  a  disputed  question.  By  the  common  law,  bis 
authority  both  over  the  person  and  property  of  his  ward 
was  strictly  local ;  and  this  is  the  view  maintained  in 
most  of  the  States. 

O.  qf  SbirituaUtiet.  (Bod.  Law.)  The  person  to  whooi 
the  spiritual  administration  of  a  diocese  is  intnwtcd 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. —  G.  of  nmtporabtiet. 
(EccL  Law.)  A  person  anwlntsd  by  the  sorerrign,  dur- 
ing the  vacancy  of  a  see,  to  take  care  ot  the  goods  and 
profits  of  the  same,  and  render  an  aooonnt  thereof  to 
the  Exchequer.    (Eng.) 

O.qf  the  PiMr.  A  person  appointed  la  a  parish,  or 
union  of  parishes,  to  act  In  lieu  of  overseers,  and  to 
superintend  all  matters  relative  to  the  relief  and  aaa- 
agement  of  the  poor.    (Eng.) 

-a.  Protecting ;  pM-fbrming  Uie  office  of  a  protector ;  as, 
guardian  care. 

"A  ^orrftoa  sDsd  o'er  his llfb  prsstdinc."  —8.  Mtgtn. 

Guar^dlanleae,  a.    Having  no  guardian. 

Gnar'dlanship,  n.    The  office  of  a  guardian ;  pro- 
tection: custody :  care. 
••  Tbestiu  sssiffosd  to  himself  ths  fwarrffaartjp  of  the  laes." 

Guard  lees*  a.  Having  no  guard;  without  delraee; 
as,  **  the  guardleu  herd." 

Guard'-room,  n.  A  room  set  apart  for  the  Mceammo- 
vdation  of  guards;  also,  a  place  of  temporary  oonfiae- 
ment  of  soldiers. 

Guards,  n.  pL  (Mil.)  The  term  applied  to  those  troops 
especially  attached  to  the  person  of  a  sovereign,  or  chisf 
ruler  of  a  state.  Body-ifuarde  have  been  aninsepsrsblt 
accompaniment  of  monarchy  fh>m  the  earliest  s^ ;  th« 
Assyrian  and  Persian  kings  employed  them,  and  tb« 
corps  o^  j-A^iyg^^^g??'  ^*'  ■IWer-shields,"  were  s  "    * " 
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by  Alexander  out  of  the  brarwt  men  of  bia  army.  The 
Bom  an  emperora  had  their  Prutorian  guard.  Napo- 
leon I.  first  created  a  traall  troop  of  body-guards,  with 
the  title  of  OuitUs,  while  he  was  yet  only  general,  in  his 
first  Italian  campaign.  From  this  arose  by  degrees  the 
great  instltutioD  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  consolidated  in 
1804,  which  ten  years  later  comprised  10*^708  men,  and 
aAer  being  dislianded  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1816,  was 
restored  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1864.  It  consists  of  in- 
Ikntry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  In  England,  the  Ouards 
(otherwise  called  household  troop*)  consist  of  two  regi- 
ments of  Lift-OuardSy  the  royal  regiment  of  Horu- 
Guard*,  and  3  regiments  of  fbot-Ouard*.  Many  of  the 
Kuropean  sovereigns  before  the  French  revolution  had 
small  corps  of  foreign  troops  which  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity. Thus  the  French  had,  in  former  times,  the  Guard 
of  ScottUh  Archer*,  and  at  a  later  period, a  liody  of  Swiss 
guards,  callvd  the  Cknt  Sui**e*.  The  Ctnt  Garde*  formed 
by  Nspoleon  IIL  are  founded  upon  the  latter.  The 
Pope  still  retaina  his  Sunu  guard*.  In  Prussia  there  Is 
both  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  the  Russian 
imperial  goard  forms  an  entire  corp*  d'armie,  60,000 
strong.  See  NATioitAL  Ooard  ;  YaoMBir  op  the  Ooako,  Ac 
rS'Hir  -  -----    - 


Bllip,  n.  (Naval.)  In  England,  a  large  ship  of 
war  on  harbor  duty,  appointed  to  protect  unarmed  ves- 
sels lying  at  anchor  in  the  port 
ClaardJi'iiian,  n.  (MiL)  An  officer  or  private  in  a 
body  of  troops  whoae  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  sovereign's 
person. 
—In  England,  an  office  or  private  of  the  Hone-,  Life-,  or 
Foot-niards. 

Qoart'e*,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  Joins  a  branch  of  the 
Apure,  abt.  12  m.  E.  of  San  Fernando. 

€(iiiM*i'co,  a  cape  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  W.  Indies. 

dnarleu'ra,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Amazon  River, 
opposite  the  town  of  Pari.    Area,  abt.  700  sq.  m. 

Qnarinl,  Uiovaniti  UKmafrA,(goo-a-r^ne,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  poet,  B.  at  Ferrara,  1637.  He  was  secretary  to 
Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara ;  next,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medici, 
grand<luke  of  Tuscany ;  and  subseauently,  to  the  duke 
of  Urbino.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  litera- 
ture, and  wrote  several  admired  poems:  but  his  chief 
oomposition  is  his  pastoral  drama,  entitled  U  Butor  Fido. 
In  some  respects  this  poem  is  considered  to  rival  Tasso's 
Awtmta;  and  it  has  passed  through  a  very  great  nnm- 
b«r  of  editions,  besides  being  translated  into  almost  all 
Bvropean  languages.    D.  1612. 

Claar'llllte,  n.  (Min.)  A  yellow  transparent  mineral 
tmnd  in  small  cavities  in  a  grayish  trachyte  on  Monte 
Somma.  Sb.  gr.  3-487.  Omp.  Silica  33-61,  titanic  acid 
3392.  lime  28-01,  oxide  of  iron  and  mangant^e  a  trace. 

GaArtsamey,  {wha-re-»ai-ma',)  a  mining-town  of 
Mexico,  abt.  66  m.  S.S.VV.  of  Durango. 

daamicy',  a  village  of  Peru,  at  the  mouth  of  ths 
Ooarmey,  abt.  16"*  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lima. 

OaarBA'po,  in  Venezuela,  a  river  uniting  the  Apure 
and  Portuguesa  rivers.  —Another  river,  which  flows  into 
the  Orinoco  River. 

GaascM^nia  Point,  a  promontory  on  the  W.  oosst 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Lat.  2^  30'  N.,  Lon.  IBP 

^y  w. 

dmiaUtlla  (goo^a»-4ana),  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  on 
the  rifcht  bank  of  the  Po,  16  m.  N.  E.  of  Parma,  and  18 
N.  of  Modena.  Mamuf.  8ilk  fabrics  and  twist.  Pop.  1U,(J00. 

€}aa«UtUt'ir«9  a  town  of  Central  America,  about  36  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Guatemala 

GwtUlTl'ta,  a  village  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
sbt.  90  m.  N.B.  of  Bogota.  Previous  to  the  Spanish 
conquest  it  was  a  town  of  great  importance,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Ouatavita  near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
many  once  magnificent  and  venerated  Peruvian  temples. 

GaalemalA,  or  GOAmiiaA,  (hioa^.'ma'Ux.)  a  republic 
of  Central  America,  extends  between  Lat.  W^  nnd  \1^ 
N.,  and  Lon.  89^  and  940  W. ;  having  N.  Yncauui  and 
Mexico,  E.  Ilondums  and  San  Sttlvador,  and  S.  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  .^reo,  40,777  sq.m.  The  physical  features  of 
the  ooantry  are  mountainous  throughout,  and  although 
no  very  distinct  mountain  chain  traverses  G.,  an  ele- 
vated pUteau  occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  country, 
forming  a  kind  of  chain  of  communication  l>etween  the 
Oordilleras  of  S.  Amerioi  and  the  mountain-ranges  of 
Mexico.  This  plateau  rises  much  more  precipitously 
ft^m  the  side  of  the  Pacific  than  the  AtlanUc,  the  gen- 
eral slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  N.B.  The  tablo- 
id averages  perhaps  6,000  feet  in  height  alx>ve  the 
ocean,  ~  the  loftiest  summits,  which  are  either  active  or 
extinct  volcanoes,  being  in  that  part  of  the  Confedera- 
tioD.  Tlie  Water  Volcano,  near  (7.,  so  called  from,  its 
f^oently  emitting  torrents  of  hot  water  and  stones, 
bat  nevM-  fire,  is  \lfi2Q  ft,  above  the  Pacific.  There  are 
*]»o  lante  plains  —  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Comayagna, 
besides  mMiiy  of  1<*8S  size  on  the  banks  of  the  larger 
riveM,  and  along  the  shores ;  these  principally  consist 
of  extensive  savannas  with  rich  pasturage  interspersed 
wlUi  damps  of  trees.  All  the  larger  rivers  flow  N.B.  or 
E.,  the  proximity  of  the  high  mountain  range  to  the 
^>cific  permitting  but  a  short  course  to  those  flowing 
W.  rbe  Montagua  is  of  considerable  size,  and  useful 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  into  the  interior  of  G.  The 
principal  lak«a  are  the  Golfo-Dolce,  and  those  of  Leon 
or  Managua,  Peten,  Atitan,  and  Araatitan.  The  Oolfo- 
Dolce,  '2i  n».  long  by  10  broad,  receives  several  rivers. 
«iMl  discharges  itself  by  the  Rio  Uolce  into  the  Bay  of 
Hondons.  The  coast  plains  are  subject  to  violent  tropi- 
«jd  heats,  and  are  very  unhealthy,  especially  those  on 
the  E  coast,  on  the  Ouribbean  Sea,  where  fevers  inces- 
■J^tly  prevail.  These  are^  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  In- 
dian race.  The  climate  of  the  table-land  varies  accord- 
^^  to  its  elevation,  but  an  equable,  moderate,  and 
HP^eeitble  temperature  may  be  obtained  there  all  the 


year  round,  with  a  perfectly  healthy  climate.  The  dry 
season  lasts  from  October  to  the  end  of  May,  during 
which  N.  winds  prevail ;  and  in  the  table-land,  in  Nov. 


and  Dec.,  water  exposed  to  the  open  air  at  night  is 
times,  though  rarely,  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  ice. 
The  rest  of  the  vear  is  entitled  the  wet  season ;  but  the 
rains,  though  heavy,  last  only  during  the  night,  and 
the  days  are  fair  and  cloudless.  Earthquakes  are  very 
frequent.  The  forests  yield  many  valuable  kinds  of  tim- 
ber, including  mahogany,  cedar,  palo  di  maria,  a  species 
of  wood  well  adapted  for  ship-building,  Ac.  But  the 
logwood-tree  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  products 
of  the  forest.  It  is  found  here  and  in  the  a4Joining  pen- 
insula of  Yucatan  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  is  a  most 
important  article  of  export ;  a  species  of  Brazil  wood  Is 
also  exported.  Among  the  other  vegetable  products  may 
be  enumerated  the  dragonVblood,  mastic, po/ma  Chritti, 
and  other  balsamic,  aromatic,  and  medicinal  plants ; 
with  the  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  indigo,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  which  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  crops 
vary  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  Below 
the  level  of  3,000  ft.,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  and  cocoa  are 
the  principal.  The  last  is  chiefly  grown  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  The  district  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
growth  of  indigo,  to  which  the  agriculturists  devote 
their  attention  so  exclusively  as  almost  wholly  to  neg- 
lect the  cultivation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  Be- 
tween the  heights  of  3,000  and  6,000  ft.,  the  nopal,  or 
cochineal  plant,  is  a  favorite  object  of  cultivation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighborhood  of  Guatemala.  Bfaize  is 
generally  grown,  but  wheat  only  in  the  high  table-land 
in  the  N.  Flax  and  hemp,  though  they  flourish  luxu- 
riantly, receive  little  attention,  owing  to  the  superior  fa- 
cilities for  growing  and  manufacturing  cotton :  and  va- 
nilla is  suffered  to  run  to  waste  for  want  of  hands  to 
gather  and  prepare  it  Agriculture,  and  cattle  and 
sheep-breeding,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people ; 
but  the  manumcturee  are  not  quite  unimportant.  CMTse 
woollens  are  manufactured,  together  with  some  cotton 
cloths,  cap;  and  hats.  A  good  many  hands  are  also  em- 
ployed in  making  earthenware,  fiirniture,  wooden  ar- 
ticles in  cabinet  work,  Ac. ;  and  an  inland  trade  is  carried 
on  in  mats,  woven  of  dUTersnt  colors  by  the  Indians, 
and  used  at  O.  as  carpets.— If ia.  Gold  is  found  in  most 
of  the  river-beds,  silver,  salt,  and  saltiattre  are  mined, 
and  lead,  iron,  copper,  coal,  quicksilver,  zinc,  Ac,  occur, 
though  little  mining  Is  done.— Gov.  The  governing 
powers  are :  a  president,  a  council  of  state,  and  a  house 
of  representatives,  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  but  com- 

Elete  religions  toleration  exists.  The  monastic  orders 
ave  been  wholly  suppressed.  The  Indians  preserve  to 
a  great  degree  their  a[boriginaI  language  and  customs. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  settled  tribes  is  agriculture. 
Tliey  live  in  great  harmony  with  the  whites,  but  enter- 
tain a  dislike  to  the  latUmo*,  a  mixed  breed  between  the 
whites  and  Indian  triitea.—Uu>L  The  N.  £.  coast  of 
this  region  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1602. 
Most  part  of  it  vras  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  about 
1624,  and  erected  into  a  captain-generalship  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1627.  G.,  together  with  the 
other  States  of  Central  America,  became  independent  in 
1821.  A  confederation,  which  existed  from  1824  to 
1839,  was  overthrown  by  an  uneducated  but  able  Indian 
named  Carrera,  who  founded  the  present  republic  and 
governed  it  until  his  death  in  1866.  General  Barrios 
was  president  from  1871  to  1886,  and  under  his  iron 
rule  the  country  made  much  progress.  In  1897  G. 
became  a  member  of  a  new  confederation  called  the 
Greater  Republic  of  Central  America.  Pop.  estinuited 
in  1897  at  lA^OOO. 

GVATRMALA  (Nukva),  the  Cap.  of  the  above  State,  is  sit- 
uated 16  m.  from  Sau  Salvador ;  Lat.  14<^  37'  N.,  Lon. 
dip  Sty  W.  It  was  founded  in  1776,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  old  cap.  by  an  earihquake,  and  is  situated  on  a 
high,  level,  open  plain,  4,372  feet  above  sea,  90  m.  fh)m 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  Is  by  far  the  most  important  city 
of  Central  America,  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the  style  of 
our  cities,  and  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  Vera  Cruz 
and  Mexico.    Pop.  (1897)  46,660. 

Goatenm'la  l»  Antl|ni««  or  Old  Guatsmala,  a 
city,  and  the  former  cap.  of  GuatemaU,  about  26  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Nueva  Guatemala.  It  is  situated  at  the  liase 
of  the  Volcan  d'Agua,  by  an  eruption  of  which  it  was 
overwhelmed  in  1541.  In  17T3  it  was  again  almost  de- 
stroyed by  an  earihquake.    Pop.  12,000. 

Gni»(ey'4MUi,  or  Guaytecas,  a  bay  and  group  of  islands, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  the 
islands  forming  a  part  of  Chonos  Archipelago. 

GoAtnl'co,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  on  the  Paciflc  coast, 
about  106  m.  S.  E.  of  Ot^nctL 

GoAvlare  (kwU-we^'ra),  or  GuABiAEi,a  river  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  Joins  the  Orinoco  near  San  Fer- 
nando, in  Venezuela;  Lat.  4°  •20'  N.,  Lon.  67°  30'  W. 
Length,  about  4f><)  miles. 

GuAjrA'iBis  a  sea-port  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Porto 
Rico,  W.  Indies;  pop.  abt.  6,500. 

GanyAiilllA,  (hwi^i-nd^jfa,)  a  sea-port  town  on  the  8. 
coast  of  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies. 

Gua'viS  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Pridium,  native 
of  tropical  America.  There  are  two  species.  The  Common 
or  White  guava,  P.  pyriferutu,  is  a  low  tree,  17-20  ft,  high, 
with  numerous  branches,  obtuse  smooth  leaves,  and 
fragrant  white  flowers  on  solitary  axillarv  stalks.  The 
fruit  is  larger  than  a  hen*s  egg.  roundish  or  oblong, 
smooth,  yellow ;  the  rind  thin  and  brittle ;  the  pulp 
flrm,  full  of  bony  seeds,  flesh-colored,  aromatic,  and 
sweet.  The  Jelly  or  preserve  made  from  it  in  the  W. 
Indies,  and  chiefly  at  Havana,  is  highly  esteemed.  The 
rind  is  stewed  with  milk,  and  is  also  made  into  mar- 
This  fhiit  is  rather  astringent  than  laxatirs. 


O.  bods,  boiled  with  barley  and  liquorice,  nwke  a  nseftil 
•stringeDt  drink  in  diarrboaa.— The  Red  guava,  P.  pimif- 


Pig.  1209.  — OUATA,  {Pridiwm  pyriferum.) 


(Fig.  1200),  produces  a  beautiftil  fhiit,with  red  flesh, 
but  not  nearly  so  agreeable  as  the  white  guava.— It  is 
very  acid.    See  Psidium. 

GuajraquU,  {hufi<k-kea\)  a  dept.  of  Ecuador,  border- 
ing on  the  Paciflc  Ocean ;  area,  abt.  14,400  sq.  m.  River*. 
Guayaouil  River,  and  some  smaller  strcama  Surf  ace, 
diversified,  the  Andes  fbrming  its  S.  boundary.  Snil, 
in  some  parts  fertile.   Cbj>.  Guayaquil,   /^ip.  abt.  76,000. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  dept.,  on  the  Guayaquil  River, 
about  40  m.  above  its  mouth  ;  Ut.  2°  SO'  28"  S.,  Lon. 
79°  43'  W.  It  consists  mostly  of  wooden  bouses,  built 
upon  low  unhealthy  ground,  badly  supplied  with  water. 


Pig.  1210.  —  CATHJtOEAL  Or  OCATAQinL. 

and  infested  with  vermin.  There  are  nevertheless  soms 
good  edifices,  and  the  Cathedral  (Fig.  1210)  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  eccleehmtical  architecture  which  pre- 
vails in  South  America.  The  exports  are  chiefly 
cocoa,  timber,  hides,  tobacco,  ceilK>-wool,  and  cattle.  Its 
harbor  is  one  of  tha  bsit  on  the  Pacific  coast.  il>p. 
(1897  about  40/)00. 

GaajrMqoll,  Golf  of;  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ia 
Ecuador.  It  receives  the  Guayaquil,  Oaule,  and  Tum- 
bez  Rivers. 

Goaymaa,  {huii*ma*,)  a  sea-port  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Sonora,  at  the  month  of  a  considerable  river,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  230  m.  W.N.W.  of  El 
Fuerte.  Lat.  27^60' N.,  Lon.  112°  W.  The  town  owes  iu 
origin  and  rise  to  its  magnificent  harbor,  the  best  in  Mex- 
ico. This  inlet  is  capable  of  accommodating  200  vessels, 
and  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  the  lofty  hills  which 
surround  it,  and  the  island  of  Paxaros,  which  forms  a 
natural  breakwater  before  its  entrance.  Close  to  the 
pier  there  are  6  fathoms  water,  and  deeper  soundings, 
with  good  anchorage,  are  found  a  short  distance  further 
off  shore.  The  more  modem  houses  are  large  aud  well 
built ;  the  rest  are  chieflv  of  mud  and  flat-roofed.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  though  hot.  Water,  with  provisions, 
have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of 
about  3  m.,  the  immediate  neighlK>rhood  being  arid  and 
sterile.  But  the  great  commercial  advantages  of  the 
place  countervail  these  drawbacks,  and  will  probably 
render  it  the  principal  commercial  dep6t  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Mexico :  it  l>eing  much  superior  as  a  port  to 
either  MavAtlsn  or  San  Bias,  and  easier  of  access  than 
Acapnico  to  vensels  fhim  China  bt  Mexico,  which  from 
the  prevalence  of  particular  winds  in  the  Paciflc,  sel- 
dom make  the  Mexican  coast  8.  of  Guaymas.  At  this 
port  and  Mazatian,  indeed,  all  the  trade  between  Mex- 
ico and  E.  Asia  is  now  transacted.  O.  is  the  Pacific 
terminus  of  the  A.  T.  k  Santa  F4  R.R.    Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

GoAjr'ra,  I«a.    See  La  Gdatka. 

Goajrta'ra,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  an  afflneot  of  the  Patia. 

Gabblo,  igotih^he-ii.)  [Lat.  Eugubium.]  A  town  of  luly. 
21  m.  S.  of  Urbino,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Ma^/. 
Woollen  and  silk  stuffs.  Rich  in  antique  BU>man  and 
Etruscan  monnmenti>.    Pop.  (1896)  6,.343. 

Gu'ben,  a  city  of  Hradonhnrg,  Prussia,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Neiss  >  ftnd  Lubst.  27  m.  8.  of  Frankfort-ou- 
the-Oder.  Manf.  Cloth,  woollen  stitckings,  linens;  tan- 
neries and  bi«weriesof  importance  are  in  the  vicinity. 
P)p.(l«».)  23,701. 
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•slbenuU^'rliU,  a.  [rrom  Lat  gmbemaier.  See 
G0TKBMO11.J  Ueltttiug  or  pertaining  to  nTemment,  or 
to  H  Kuveruor.    (UMNTaometimes  in  the  U.  Statee.) 

Oochllaqoe,  (jfoo<he4a'ka^)  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt. 
3U  111.  8.  of  the  dtv  of  Mexico.    Elevation,  7,000  ft. 

ends«oli,  (^M<0  m.)  [Fr.  poH^.j  A  •mall  Enro- 
peuu  Malacopterygiotu  freeh-wnter  fleh  of  the  genu 
Gubio.  (Ck9.)  It  ie  abuot  nix  to  eight  inches  lung,  and 
half-cylindrical  in  shape ;  its  Iwck  ia  pale-brown,  epotted 
with  black,  the  belly  white,  and  the  taU  forked.  The 
gudgeon  swims  in  shoals,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  aqout- 
ic  insects.  They  afford  greet  sport  to  anglers,  from 
their  greediness  in  seising  upon  any  bait  presented  to 
them.    A  species,  6  inches  long,  InhtibiU Niagara  River. 

—A  person  easily  cheated  or  bamboozled.  —  A  bait;  an 
idlurement. 

(ifocA.)  That  part  of  a  horixonUl  shaft  or  axle  which 
turns  in  the  colhir;  an  iron  pin  fixed  as  a  bearing  in  a 
beam  or  wooden  shaft. 

--pL  (Ndut.)  Eyes  driven  into  a  ship's  stern-post,  to 
hang  the  rudder  on.  (Sometimes  written  googiftgt^  or 
goodgeont.) 

— e.  a.    To  cheat;  to  swindle ;  to  insnare.  (ft.) 

Oa'dlil,  TucoooftB.  a  French  marine  painter,  ft.  in  Paris, 
180^  became  a  pupil  of  Oirodet  Trioeon,  and  on  leaving 
ttiis  artist  confined  his  studies  chieflv  to  marine  and 
landscape  painting,  which  he  practised  both  in  oil  and 
water-colurs.  The  picture  which  secured  his  fiune  wms 
the  Siuvetage  deg  FUuagers  du  CWamfriM,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1831,  and  is  in  the  Bordeaux 
Museum.  The  Ootm  de  Vent  datu  la  Bade  d'Atgtr,  in 
1835,  which  was  sail  more  admired,  is  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. When  Louis  Philippe  resolved  to  decomte  the 
interior  of  the  piilace  of  Versailles,  he  selected  M.  Gudin 
to  pHint  the  principal  events  in  the  naval  history  of 
France.  The  artist  worked  assiduously  at  this  cum- 
missiun  fVum  1838  till  1S48,  during  which  period  he  pro- 
duced no  less  titan  03  paintings,  chiefly  naval  actions, 
nrnnv  of  Urge  siie.  Uis  style  was  always  somewhat 
affected,  and  his  success  probnbly  caused  him  to  be  neg- 
ligent in  detNils,  slovenly  in  toucli,  and  mttri  in  com- 
ptisition,  examples  of  which  faults  may  be  seen  in  his 
pictures  of  Scottish  scenery,  7%«  Bamkg  of  th*  Don^ 
Cbatt-Soaus  near  AWrdem^  kc^  auA  still  more  in  his 
UlneendU  du  Ihubourg  du  /Vra,  Ac  His  earlier  pic- 
tures of  ooast-aceoery  in  France  and  Holland  are  con- 
sidered Ills  best.  M.  Gadin  resided  in  Scotland  after 
184>1.    Died  in  188a 

Oneber,  Ooebre,  Olieber,  (ge^ber,)  n.     [Pers. 

$4e6r,  an  infidel ;  Turk,  giaour.]  A  term  applied  by  tbe 
[ohammodan  conquerors  of  Persia  to  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster  lu  that  country.  They  call  themselves  **  Be- 
hendles,*'  1.  «>.,  followers  of  tiie  true  fiUth,  and  are  gen- 
erally known  by  Europeans  as  fire-worshippers.  Zoroas- 
ter is  lielieved  to  have  flourished  in  the  6th  century, 
B.  c.  In  course  of  time  the  system  l>eoame  vwy  corrupted, 
and  King  Ardeshir  Bal>ekan  (a.d.  22tt)  reformed  it,  col- 
lected the  sacred  books,  and  caused  them  to  be  trans- 
lated from  the  Zend  language  into  the  Temacular  dia- 
lect of  Persia,  and  built  temples  for  the  preservation  of 
the  sacred  fire.  Under  tbe  Mohammedan  invaders  in 
the  7th  century,  tliey  were  much  persecuted,  and  most 
of  them  embraced  Islamlsm.  A  small  remnant,  who 
clung  to  their  old  fiUth,  were  finally  allowed  to  aettle 
in  one  of  the  most  barren  paris  of  the  kingdom.  They 
now  number  about  100.000  souls,  dwelling  chiefly  in  the 
city  of  Yeid,  and  the  province  of  Kerman.  They  have 
the  character  of  being  industrious  and  virtuous,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  Persians,  but  they  are  ignorant 
nnd  depressed.  A  body  of  the  Goebres  left  Persia  at  the 
tame  of  the  invasion  and  settled  in  Hindostan.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  numerous  in  Western  India,  where  they 
are  called  Parsees,  from  the  country  of  their  origin. 
They  are  honored  by  Europeans  for  their  estimable 
qualities,  and  are  the  richest  and  most  influential  of  the 
native  citizens  of  Bombay.  Their  worship  became  cor- 
rupted with  many  Hindoo  practices,  und  in  185*2  an  as- 
sociatipn  was  organised  for  the  restoration  of  the  creed 
of  Zoroaster  to  its  original  purity,  which  has  had  a  con- 
siderable effect.  They  recognise  one  God,  Ormnsd,  in- 
visible and  omnipotent,  the  creator,  goremor,  and  pre- 
server of  all  thinp.  He  sprang  fW>m  primeval  light, 
which  emanated  m>m  a  supreme  incomprehensible  es- 
sence, called  Zemane  Akerene,  or  the  Eternal.  Grmusd 
created  a  number  of  good  spirits  to  act  as  the  medium 
of  his  bounty  to  men,  and  intrusted  them  each  with  the 
giutrdlanship  of  a  particular  person  or  ol^ect,  animate 
or  inanimate.  The  sun  is  the  eye  of  Grmusd,  and,  like 
all  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  animated  with  a  soul.  The 
spirit  of  the  stars  have  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  men.  and  can  reveal  the  future  to  those  who 
understand  their  signs ;  hence  astrology  has  always 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  study  with  them.  The  wor- 
ship of  idols  is  prohibited,  but  a  reverence  for  fire  and 
the  sun  inculcated,  as  emblems  of  deity.  To  Grmusd  is 
opposed  Ahriman,  the  author  of  evil.  The  sacred  fire 
which  Zoroaster  brought  fhim  heaven  is  kept  continually 
burning  in  holy  places,  and  is  fed  with  choice  wood  and 

Slices.  Their  raneral  ceremonies  are  very  peculiar, 
asting  and  celibacy  are  considered  as  displeasing  to  the 
deity,  and  polygamy  is  strictly  forbidden.  Their  priests 
pass  their  time  in  prajring,  chanting  hymns,  tending 
the  fires  on  the  altars,  burning  incense,  and  performing 
certain  ceremonies.  Prayer,  obedience,  industry,  hon- 
Mty,  hospitality,  and  lUma,  are  ei^oined,  while  anger, 
revenge,  envy,  hatred,  and  anarrelling,  are  strictly  for- 
bidden. The  precepts  of  this  religion  are  contained  in 
the  **  Zend  Avesta,**  or  collection  of  sacred  writings  which 
Zoroaster  received  fh>m  hearen.  The  original  was  lost 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  bat  copies  of  it  wera  prt- 


Gael'derland,  Gel'dertend,  a  prorince  of  the 
NetherUtnds,  b<  uuded  by  Overyiwel,  IfV'estphatia.  M.  Bnt- 
bant,  UulUind,  and  Utrecht,  un  its  respective  lines  of 
frontier.  Area,  2{018  sq.  m.  Surface.  Generally  level. 
Rivtrt,  dfe.  The  Rhine,  Meuse,  Waal,  Yssel.  and  Leek, 
and  numerous  canals.  Frod.  Wheat,  rye,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  hope,  and  tobacco.  Cuttle-breeding  is  largely 
carried  on.  HaaV.  Linen,  paper,  leather,  tiles,  liquors, 
beer,  Ac.  CM^  towns,  Arnhem  (the  cap.),  Mjmwegen, 
Tliifi  and  Zutphen.    P^.  (1hV5)  .'>ao,210. 

€lnelder-roii«  (y/i'drr-),  w.    {Bui.)    See  TiBUftNUM. 

Oueir,  or  tiaelpll  igwel/),  [tii>m  the  it.  Gu«{fi,  and 
Ger.  W^tm.]  The  name  of  an  illustrious  family,  which  in 
the  llth  century  was  irausplauted  from  Italy  to  Germany, 
where  it  became  the  ruling  laceof  several  countries. 
The  fiuuily  still  coutinues  in  the  two  lines  of  Brunswick 
— the  roffol  iu  England  and  the  dHca^  in  Germany. 

doelflu  n.  j>/.    {HtsL)     SeeGHiBKLLiNES. 

Ouelph,  a  town  of  pn>v.  of  Ontario,  cap.  of  Wellington 
CO.,  un  the  river  Speed,  about  87  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Goderich. 


Pap.  (18»5)  9,890. 
Gnelpb,    Order  of. 
Order,  a.     (Her.)     Tbe 


Rojral    Cluelphle 

The  name  of  a  Hanoverian  order 
of  knightluMxl,  founded  in  1M15,  by  George  IV.  of  Eng- 
land (then  Prince  Regent).  Itconsistsuf  grand  croeses 
(G.  C.H.),  commaudeiv  and  knights,  both  civil  and 
military. 

Gnea'oe,  in  Oa^/omia,  a  village  of  Lake  co. 

Oue'noii,  n.  (ZoA.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
of  monkeys  Oercopitheeui  of  the  SiwtituUe,  characterised 
by  a  moderately  prominent  mnssle,  long  tail,  and  the 
last  of  the  inferior  mobuv  with  tubercles.  The  species 
are  very  nuineruus,  and  of  great  variety  of  sise.  They 
live  in  troops,  nnd  commit  great  havoc  in  gardens  and 
cultivated  fields.  They  are  easilv  tamed.  To  this  genus 
belongs  the  Liana  monkey.  Fig.  813. 

Guercrno,  GiovAitin  FftANCiaoo  BAXBisfti,  commonly 
called  GuKRCiifO  fhim  a  cast  in  his  eye,  was  bom  at 
Cento,  near  Bologna,  in  1500;  he  was  self-taught.  Ho 
spent  some  time  at  Rome,  but  lived  chiefly  nt  Cento, 
until  the  death  of  Guido  in  1M2,  when  he  settled  in 
Bologna,  where  he  died  rich  in  1006.  G.  was  an  imitator 
of  C^ravaggio,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  so-called 
TenebrttH  masters,  fWim  the  great  depth  and  blackness 
of  their  shadows;  but  upon  his  settlement  in  Bolognu  he 
modified  his  manner,  endeavoring  to  bring  it  neiirer  to 
that  of  Guido. 

Guerdon,  (g^don,)  n.  [Fr. ;  O.  Ger.  werd,  wurd,  price, 
value.J    A  reward,  recompense,  or  requital. 

"  He  finds  Ids  gmtr4»m  in  liia  lady's  Mnito."  —  StdUf. 

— ^.  a.  To  reward  with  a  guerdon ;  to  make  recompense,  (ft.) 
ITs  gsvs  s  OMtly  tiribe  to  guerdon  sUsoos.**  —  T$tmf»om, 

Guer'doilAble,  a.    Deserving  requital  or  reward. 

Guericke,  Orro,  {ger'ik-^r,)  a  Genunn  philosopher, 
who  was  cuunsellor  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
burgomattter  of  Bfagdeburg.  He  invented  the  air-pump 
and  weatheMclsas,  and  published  some  treatises  on  ex- 
perimenul  philosophy.    B.  1002;  D.  1686. 

Guerilla,  n.    Same  as  GuxftftlLLA,  q.  v. 

Gu^r'lli,  PiKKfti  NABCi8Mc,a  French  painter,  ft.  at  Paris 
in  1774.  lie  was  a  scholar  of  RegUMUlt,  and  became  onn 
of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  classical  school. 
Among  his  most  celel>ruted  works  are  Marcus  iSezftw, 
exhibited  in  1800;  the  Emperor  pardoning  the  JnsurgenU 
at  Cairo  ;  C'lytannestra,OephaUUt  and  Aurora,  Dido,  and 
.^neas.  O.  became  professor  at  the  school  of  Fine  Arts, 
baron,  and  member  of  the  Institute  and  Legion  of 
Honor.  Among  his  scholars  were  Gericault,  Ary 
Scheffer,  and  Eugene  Delacroix,  who  all  distinguished 
themselves  as  masters  in  the  new  Ronutntic  School.  D. 
at  Rome,  director  of  the  French  Academy  there,  in  1833. 

Guer'lte.n.  [Fr.]  {Fortif.)  A  small  tower  of  sand  or 
wood,  to  bold  a  sentinel. 

Guernsey,  (jfom'say,)  a  British  island,  the  second  in 
sise  of  the  Oiannel  Islands,  Lat.  40O  24'  to  490  SO'  N., 
Lou.  JP  33'  to  204I'  W.,  60  m.  8.E.  of  Start  Point,  in  the 
S.  of  Devonshire,  46  m.  S.W.  of  Cherbourg,  France.  It 
has  a  lofty  and  abrupt  coast,  a  feriile  soil,  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  low-lantls,  affords  very  fine  pasturage.  The 
inhabitants  speak  the  Morman  dialect,  and  the  courts 
still  make  use  of  the  French  language.    Pop.  34,000. 

Guernsey,  in  Ohio,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  517  sq.  m. 
Bivere,  Wills,  Seneca  and  Leatherwi>oil  creeks.  Bur/aett 
hilly ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  CuaL  Cap.  Cam- 
bridge.    Pop.  (1897)  about  :i4),2(Xi. 

Guerre'ro,  Vicentk,  elected  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  in  1829;  was  by  birtii  a  Creole.  At  Uie 
very  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  Mexico  he 
took  up  arms  against  the  Royalists,  and  never  ceased  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try. On  repeated  occasionn,  from  1819  to  1828,  General 
O.  became  the  rnllying^point  of  the  liberal  or  popular 
party,  the  Vorkinog,  and  was  repeatedly  called  into 
active  service  in  his  military  capacity.  Haring  been 
successful  in  various  contests  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
he  at  length,  in  1829,  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  The 
expedition  of  BNrradas  soon  gave  employment  to  the 
new  government ;  and  the  better  to  enable  the  president 
to  meet  the  exigency,  he  was  invested  with  extraordi- 
nary powers;  but  after  the  rictonr  over  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  when  the  invading  expedition  was  destroyed, 
O.  erinced  an  unvHllingness  to  relinquish  the  dictator- 
ship, which  became  the  pretext  of  another  revolution; 
and  Bnstamente,  the  rice-president,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government.  O.,  however,  was  not  long  idle ;  in  Sep- 
tember, IS-'tO,  he  collected  a  large  force  at  Tilladolid, 
and  established  a  form  of  government  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Bustamente,  and  the  whole  country  was  agitated 
by  troops  In  arms.  But  his  career  was  almost  mn.  In 
February,  1881,  he  was  taken  and  shot 


Guerrero^  (gher^rafro,),  a  state  of  Mczioo,  borteiac 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  arm,  abt  S2,000  sq.  m.  JKsers. 
Balsas  and  Masca  rivers.  Surface,  moontainooa;  mH, 
ferUie.    Chp.  Tixtla.    Pbp.  abt  270,000. 

Guerrilla,  Guerilla,  {ger-riPla,)  «.  [Sp.,  dimin. 
of  guerra,  war.]  The  iiune  applied  in  Spaiu  to  tbe 
armed  bands,  composed  of  peasants  and  slacpherds, «  ho, 
on  occasion  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  carry  00 
an  irreguUr  warfare  on  their  own  account.  Proa  1M)8 
to  1814  they  were  reguUrly  organised  agaixMt  tbe 
French,  and  being  fitvored  by  Uie  character  ot  tbe 
country,  were  successful  on  many  occasions,  cap.. daliv 
St  the  commencement  of  the  war.  under  the  Empeciuadr,. 
the  Pastor  Merino,  Mina,  and  other  leadera.  The  country 
itself  suffered  from  the  guerrillns,  who  rerenged  ptiliii- 
Ciil  treachery, or  even  the  l>are  suspicion  of  it  by  teartul 
devoMtations.  In  the  subsequent  war  in  Sfnin.  the 
guerrillas,  especially  those  of  the  Basque  proviKa^ 
acted  a  prominent  part  on  the  Carlist  side. 

—a.  Applying  or  pertaining  to,  or  engaged  in,  warfsrs  car- 
ried on  by  independent  and  partisan  companies  of 
soldiers;  as,  %gwrrQla  force. 

Gnerrlllero.  (ger-redryd'ro,)  n.  [Sp.,  tnm  guerra.} 
A  partisan  soldier;  a  guerrilla ;  an  irregular  combatant 

Guess,  GftOftoi,  or  Skgcotar,  a  half-breed  Cherokee 
Indian,  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet ;  b.  abt  177v ; 
D.  at  San  Francisco,  1843. 

Guess,  (.gee.)  v.  a.  [D.  gitsen,  to  coi^jectiire ;  Swed. 
giua,  to  divine ;  Ir.  geataim,  to  foretell ;  Ar.  kigai,  to 
guess ;  Hind,  ayag,  to  guess ;  obs.  Ueb.  ka»ami,  to  di- 
vine.] To  cnigecture ;  to  divine ;  to  form,  as  an  opimon, 
without  certain  principles  or  means  of  knowledge ;  to 
suppose ;  to  surmise ;  to  think  at  random ;  to  i 
"  Too  esanot  gutat  wbe  OMusd  yonr  fsthsr's  desth.** 

—To  judge  or  form,  as  an  opinion  from  some  1 
render  a  thing  probable. 


"  Ods  may  f«i«M  from  Plate's  vrftisfs  ...  It 
right  opinion  sooesrttioc  tbo  tras  OodJ'  — AOJtasbct. 


—To  conjecture  rightly ;  to  solve  by  a  correct 
conclusive  opinion ;  as,  I  guested  the  drift  of  his  intea- 
tions.  — To  hit  upon  by  accident 

(NoTK.  With  regard  to  the  popular  misuse  of  tbe 
word  in  this  country,  Webster  says,  —  ^  It  is  a  gross  rol- 
gariitm  to  Qse  the  word  gueu,  not  in  its  true  and  specffis 
sense,  but  simply  for  think  or  believe  ;  as,  I  ornu  the 
mail  has  arrived ;  I  guess  he  is  at  home.  It  k  equally 
vulgar  to  use  reckon  in  the  same  way ;  aa,  I  reeion  ik» 
mail  has  arrived ;  I  reckon  he  is  at  home.) 

— e.  n.  To  conjecture;  to  judge  at  random;  to  surmise;— 
preceding  at,  about,  of,  tc 

— ft.  CoAJecture;  Judgment  or  opinion  without  any  cer- 
tain eridence  or  grounds. 

"  No  BSD  is  btost  by  •oMenx  or  gusm." —Tommg. 

Guess'able,  a.    That  may  be  guessed  or  ooqjectnred. 

Guess'er,  n.  One  who  gueasea;  one  who  judges,  or 
expresses  an  opinion  vrithout  certain  knowledge. 

Guess'luyljr,  adv.    By  way  of  conjecture,    (a.) 

Guess'lve,  a.    Conjectural ;  arrived  at  by  go  ewes. 

Guess'*rope,  Guest'-rope,  n.  (Naut)  A  tow- 
rope  ;  also,  a  painter,  or  warping  line,  for  a  boat 

Guess'-work,  n.  Work  performed  at  hasard,orby 
mere  coi^ecture. 

Guest,  (gest,)  n.  [A.  8.  gest,  gmst,gast;  D.,  Fris^  and 
0.  Ger.  Mud ;  Goth,  gasts  ;  Dan.  giest;  Swed.  g&tt;  Rms. 
gosty  ;  Magy .  gaada  ;  W.  gwestwr.\  One  who  is  feasted 
or  entertained  at  the  table  of  anotner;  a  risiior;  a  vi»l- 
tant ;  a  stranger  or  friend  received  into  the  house  of  an- 
other, and  treated  with  hospitality;  a  lodger,  or  so- 
journer, at  a  hotel  or  boarding-house. 

"  Wolooae  Um  eonlac,  spsod  the  partlag  fuuS."  — Ays. 

Guest'*rlte,  n.    Office  due  a  guest 

Guest'-rope,  n.    (NauL)    See  Guias-ftora. 


Guest'-wlse,  a. 

ing  to  a  guest 
Guettar'da,  n. 


In  the  manner  of  a  guest;  pertain- 

[After  Dr.  Gnettard,  a  French  sato- 
ralist.]  {Bat.)  A  genus  ofnlants,  order  CYwclswaorr. 
O.  ^pedosa,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  the  tree  from 
which  the  beautiful  sebra-wood  of  the  cabinet-oaksrs 
is  obtained. 

Guflhw',  n.  A  loud,  stentorian  borst  of  laughter;  a 
horse-laugh. 

Gufr'ffle,  V.  n.    See  Gurglb. 

GQnr,  (jfdr,)  n.  [0.  C^er.j  A  name  applied  in  the  East 
Indies  to  a  loose,  earthy  deposit  from  water,  foond  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  usually  white,  but  sometimes  red  or 
yellow  from  a  mixture  of  clay  or  ochre. 

Gula«  (ghee'a,)  a  town  of  Braxil,  abt  30  m.  Ki7.E.  of 
Parabiba. 

—A  town  of  Braxil.  on  the  Rio  Negro,  near  tbe  N.  frontier. 

Gulae,  Gulacum,  {gVak,  gVs4cum,)  n.  See  Ocaiv 

CtiM. 

Guiana,  Gutama,  Guatama,  (ge-d'na,)  an  exttnsivs 
region  of  8.  America,  embracing  in  its  widest  aocepta- 
tion  all  the  territory  between  the  rivers  A  mason  and 
Orinoco,  and  extending  between  Liit4<*S.  and  (P4(f  X^ 
and  Lon.  MO  and  680  W.  By  fiu- the  creatar  portioa  of 
this  region  (formerly  called  J^tanish  and  Ihttagmtt 
Ouayana)  belongs  to  the  Venesoelan  and  BraxiliaB  ter- 
ritories ;  and  the  term  Guiana  is  now  generally  andiT- 
stood  to  refer  only  to  the  country  between  Lat  O''  40^ 
and  99  40'  N.,  and  Lon.  57°  30'  and  00«>  W.,  divided  smoog 
the  English,  French,  and  Dutch. 

O.,  (  Britibh,)  the  most  W .  portion  of  tbe  above  territnr;, 
and  the  largest,  if  we  include  within  iU  limits  tbo  m- 
tire  territory  claimed  by  the  British.  The  latter  extendi 
between  Ut  0"  40'  and  8^  40^  M.,  and  between  the  57th 
and  61st  degree  of  W.  Lon. ;  haring  K.  Dutch  OaisBS, 
from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  Corentyn ;  &  BiasO; 
W.  Yenasiiela;  andM.  and  M  JL^thsk  4^vitic.    Arm, 
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7e.00O  aq.  m.  Our.  Dnc  An  allaTfatl  flat  •ztends  inland 
to  the  foot  of  a  poop  of  low  hilU,  which  cro«  the  Eb- 
••qaibo  in  Lat.  4P  W^  being  continuoot  with  the  Sierra 
Inmtaca  in  Venesnela.  Aliont  Lat.  fi°  a  monntain<hain, 
an  offaet  of  the  Orinoco  range,  mns  W.  to  £.,  rising  in 
places  to  the  height  of  1,000  ft.  above  aea-level.  About 
tk  degree  fkrtber  8.  are  the  Pacarainia  Mountains,  which 
alao  run  W.  and  EL  Its  highest  poiut.  Mount  Rorainia, 
uear  the  W.  extremity  of  the  territory,  is  7,500  ft.  high. 
The  Oonocou  or  Catnucu  chain  ruuuiug  S.K.  connects 
the  Pacaraima  with  the  Sierra  Acarai.  The  latter  is  a 
densely  wooded  chaiu  of  mountains  forming  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  British  O.,  and  the  watenhed  between 
the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Essequibo.  The  latter 
river  and  the  Corentyn  both  rise  in  it.  Extensive  sa- 
▼antuw  are  found  between  B.  of  the  Berbice  River  and 
B  of  the  Pacaraima  chaiu,  together  with  swampy  tracts 
of  country;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  interior  is 
moetly  covered  with  hill  ranges  and  dense  forests.  Rivers. 
The  chief  rivers,  all  having  a  N.  direction,  are  the  E»- 
•eqaibo,  Corentyn,  Berbice,  and  Demerara.  From  the 
detritus  brought  down  by  these  streams  and  deposited 
uroand  their  months,  the  whole  coast  is  shoaly  for  12  or 
15  m.  seaward.— (Teof.,  A.  The  chief  roclcs  are  granite, 
porphyry,  and  various  kinds  of  trap,  gneiss,  sandstone, 
suid  ct«l<ired  onhres^  Traces  of  iron  are  found,  and  guld 
exiftt*  nnl  i«i  ninietl  to  some  extent. — ClimtUe.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Georgetown  it  81°  Of 
yHhr..  the  maximum  90°,  the  minimum  74°  on  the  coast. 
Two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  constitute  the  changes  of 
th«*  year.  Hurricanes  are  unknown,  and  gales  are  un- 
nneqnenL  The  climate,  generally  speaking,  with  the 
exception  of  the  low  and  swampy  coast-lands,  is  salu- 
brious.—  Feget.  and  Prod.  The  forests  abound  with  trees 
of  immense  siie,  including  the  mnra  eaccflsa,  xipari  or 
green-heart,  and  many  others,  yielding  the  most  valuable 
cimlier.and  an  abundance  of  medicinal  plants,  dyewoods, 
and  others  excellent  for  cabinet-making.  Bixa  oreUana 

rows  in  profiision.  That  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
American  flpra,  the  Victoria  RegicL,  was  discovered  by 
Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Berbice.— 2M»Z. 
The  jaguar,  puma,  peccary,  vrild  hog,  tapir,  and  many 
kinds  of  deer,  abound  in  British  O.  The  seacow  is  met 
with  in  the  larger  rivers,  which  are  also  inhabited  by 
the  cayman,  goana.  and  alllgatcn*.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  immense,  but  generally  inactive,  serpents.  Tur- 
tles are  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  teem  vrith  llsh. — Agrie. 
Sc  The  staples  of  British  O.  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton :  among  the  minor  products  are  rice,  maixe,  Indian 
millet,  cocoa,  vanilla,  tobacco,  and  cinnamon.  The  ta* 
Tannas  between  the  Berbice  and  the  Demerara  occupy 
upwards  of  3,000  square  m.,  are  clothed  with  nutritious 
jLiaseias,  plentifully  irrigated,  interspersed  with  shady 
woods,  and  feed  larce  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horsss. 
— Go9L  oMd  Pbn.  The  executive  administration  is  con- 
trolled by  an  English  governor,  assisted  by  a  legislative 
assembly,  or  **cullege  of  electois,*'  appointed  by  the 
in>Iunista  The  criminal  law  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  but  civil  cases  are,  in  general,  ruled  by 
tbs  Roman-Dutch  law.— £«li0«oH,  dtc.  All  shades  of 
reUgioiis  belief  are  allowed  the  fullest  exercise. — Chief 
lovM.  Georgetown  (the  cspu),  and  New  Amsterdam. 
— Pop.  155,026.— HiiCorv.  According  to  some,  Columbus 
dtsouvered  Guiana  in  1498;  otliers  give  that  honor  to 
Vasco  Nuftes  in  1504.  The  Dutch,  who  were  its  first 
Koropean  settlers,  established  themselves  in  1580,  and 
the  English  in  1630.  Most  of  Guiana,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  former  till  1796,  when 
I>eiBerara  and  Essequibo  surrendered  to  the  English. 
They  weie  restored  to  the  Bavarian  republic  in  1HU2 ; 
and  retaken  by  the  British  in  the  following  year ;  since 
which  period  the  territonr  called  British  Guiana  has 
belonged  to  that  power;  that  called  Dutch  Guiana  was 

fiven  up  to  Holland  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
or  many  years  past  a  dispute  has  existed  lietween 
Great  Biitain  and  Venezuela  oonceniing  the  western 
boundary  of  British  G.  This  relates  to  the  countnr 
west  of  the  Essequibo  river,  Venezuela  claiming  all 
the  country  up  to  that  stream,  while  Great  Britain 
made  a  somewhat  indefinite  claim  of  territory  to  the 
westward.  ThiM  dispute  became  more  earnest  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  within  the  disputed  territory  about  the 
jear  1876.  As  a  result,  Venezuela  broke  off  diplomatic 
relaUons  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  1895  the  U.  S.  took 
an  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  controversy, 
pTPsideut  CleveUnd  appointing  a  commission  to  con- 
sider the  alleged  encroachments  of  Great  Britain  on 
Venezuelan  territory  and  vigorously  requesting  an 
su-bif ration  to  settle  the  dispute.  Great  Britain  finally 
assented  to  this  request,  and  the  long-standing  contro- 
versy was  at  once  placed  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement. 

G.  (DiTTH.)  This  territory  is  intermediate,  both  in 
size  and  p*«ition,  between  British  and  French  Guiana. 
It  extends  between  N.  Lat.  2°  and  6°,  and  W.  Ix)n.  53° 
and  57°,  having  E.  French  G.,  from  which  it  is  separated 

S'  the  Marony;  8.  Brazil;  W.  the  Corentyn.  which 
vides  it  from  British  Guiana;  and  N.  the  AtUntlc. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  250;  average  breadth,  about  155  m. 
Area.  About  28,500  sq.  m.  Deee.  The  physical  geog- 
raphy, climate,  and  productions  of  Dutch  G.  are  pretty 
much  the  ssme  as  British  Guiana  All  the  rivers  have 
a  N.  direction ;  the  chief  is  the  Surinam,  which  runs 
through  the  center  of  the  country,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  after  a  course  of  nearly  300  m.  It  gives  its 
name  to  the  N.  portion  of  the  territory,  and  is  navig- 
able fur  large  ships  for  abont  four  leagues  from  the 
coast— Omn.,  Jte.  Sugar  is  the  chief  staple;  30,(100,000 
lbs.  are  produced  annually.  Of  coffee,  5,000,000  lbs. 
are  annually  exported,  vrith  large  quantities  of  sugar, 
cabinet  woods,  gums,  kc.  Provisions,  arms,  and  rnann- 
ftctorsd  goods  are  imported  fh)m  Holland ;  provisioiit 


are  also  imported  fimm  the  U.  States,  to  which  the  ex- 
ports are  syrup  and  rnni.  The  -gold-diggings  of  Suri- 
nam are  attracting  great  attention  since  1875,  when  a 
rich  anriferons  dfotrict  was  found  among  the  Msro- 
w(Jns  mountains.  Qcvemnunt,  tic.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  governor-general  and  a  high-council.  Cap. 
Paramaribo.  Pip.  60,341,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  Ma- 
roons. The  latter,  liring  in  the  interior,  are  the  descend- 
ants of  runaway  negroes,  and  were  very  troublesome 
during  the  past  cent. ;  they  have  now,  however,  adopted 
comparatively  settled  habits,  and  receive  annual  prev- 
ents of  arms,  Ac,  from  the  Dutch  govt.,  the  territory 
they  occupy  forming  a  kind  of  military  frontier  to  the 
colony. 

(;.,  (French.)  This,  which  is  the  most  E.  and  smallest 
division  of  Ouiana,  lies  between  2°  and  6°  N.  Lat.,  and 
511^  and  543^°  W.  Lon.,  having  E.  and  S.  Brazil,  W. 
Dutch  Guianu,  and  N.  and  N.E.  the  Atlantic.  Length, 
N.  to  8.,  250  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  100  to  190  miles. 
A  rea,  27,560  sq.  m.  Due.  The  const  plain  (Pataet  terrts) 
is  an  alluvial  tract  of  extreme  fertility.  The  uplands 
(terrts  hauin)  are  also  very  fertile,  with  a  mixed  argil- 
laceous and  ferruginous  soil.  The  mountain  chains  run 
£.  and  W. ;  they  are  almost  wholly  granite,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  colony  rise  from  1,600  to  2,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  Few  countries  are  more  abundantly  watered. 
There  are  upwranls  of  20  rivers  of  considerable  sixe,  all 
of  which  have  a  N.  course,  and  in  the  rainy  season  in- 
undnte  the  low  country  to  a  great  extent,  but  are  then 
innavigable  from  their  great  rnpidity.  The  coasts  are 
low,  and,  except  at  the  river  mouths,  ships  cannot  ap- 
proach the  shore.  There  is  on  It  one  roadstead,  that  of 
Cayenne,  where  vessels  can  rioe  in  security.  Several 
small  rocky  or  wooded  Islands  fringe  the  coast,  among 
which  is  Cayenne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozapoh,  on  which 
the  cap.  is  built.  (Mm.  The  climate  resembles  that  of 
British  Ouiana,  but  the  coast-lands  appear  to  be  less  un- 
healthy. Agrie.,  Prod.,  die.  Abont  50  or  60  m.  fW>m  the 
coast,  the  country  begins  to  be  covered  with  vast  forests. 
The  lowlands  are  in  great  part  uncleared,  and  covered 
vrith  underwood.  The  cul  ti vated  lands  are  chiefly  given 
up  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  spices. 
Tne  sugax^«ane  was  introduced  by  the  earliest  colonists; 
It  is  grown  only  on  the  low  lands.  Cotton,  cocoa,  an- 
notto,  and  vanilla  are  indigenous.  Indigo  and  tobacco 
(both  of  inferior  quality),  manioc,  rics,  Ac,  ars  grown. 


tration  is  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  privy  coun< 
dl  and  a  colonial  council.  Cayenne,  the  seat  of  govt.. 
Is  the  only  town  worth  notice.  Slavery  was  abolishea 
In  this  colony  in  1848.  and  in  1851  the  French  govt, 
made  it  their  chief  penal  settlement  Pop.  (1897)  abt. 
39,500.  fltff.  French  G.  was  colonized  early  in  the  17th 
cent.  Some  French  adveuturen  first  settled  at  (}ayenns 
in  1604;  and  with  only  a  few  short  interruptions  fh>m 
the  Dutch  and  English,  the  French  held  that  station 
and  the  rest  of  the  colony  till  1809;  it  was  then  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English  a&J  Poriugnese,  and  held 
by  the  latter  till  1816,  when,  tn  pursuance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  France.  See  Catbhnb. 
CUnlitliecOv  (ghe-a-nafko,)  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  oiT  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 


GotlMUTm,  (ghe-bor'ra,)ti  river  of  Ireland,  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Donegal. 

GnteelJurdliit,  Framcisco,  { gon-ertdt-e-ar-di'ne,)  an 
Italian  historian,  B.  at  Florence,  In  1482.  He  was  bred  to 
the  law  and  appointed  professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  his 
native  city.  Politics,  however,  occupied  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1512  he  was  sent  ambassador,  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
public, to  the  Spanish  court  at  Bruges.  — for  his  services 
in  which  mission  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by 
his  countrymen ;  and  Leo  X.  constituted  him  advocate 
of  the  Consistory.  In  1518  he  was  made  governor  cf 
Modena  and  Regglo,  and  next  of  Parma,  where  he 
drove  out  the  French,  and  confirmed  the  inliabitants  in 
their  obedience.  He  was  afterwards  reappointed  to  the 
government  of  Modena  and  the  presidency  of  the  Ro- 
magna;  and  in  1530  was  made  governor  of  Bologna, 
where  he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  Quic- 
ciardini  took  a  leading  part  in  the  political  changes  at 
Florence,  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  despotism 
of  the  Medici ;  was  a  menil>er  of  the  commission  of 
Twelve,  and  secured  tlie  appointment  of  Cosmo  I.  in 
1537.  After  a  life  of  great  activity,  he  retired  to  his 
villa,  and  began  his  great  work  on  the  History  of 
Raly  during  my  Own  Time,  which  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1540.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  gravity  of  temper  and  demeanor,  and  displayed 
much  political  sagacity  and  love  of  justice.  He  is  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  writes  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  been  a  principal  actor  in 
the  scenes  he  describes. 

Onldable,  (^d'a-M,)  a.    Susceptible  of  being  guided. 

Ollldave,  ( ^tdfajt)  n.  The  reward  given  to  a  guide  for 
servires  rendered.  (E.)  —  Guidance ;  conduct ;  direction. 

Gllld'»liee«  n.    Act  of  guiding;   direction;  govern- 
ment ;  a  leading. 
"A  prinos  oucfal  not  to  be  ondsr  the  guULemce  of  fSetloa."  Smtft. 

Galde,  {&^^)  v.  a,  [Ft.  guider;  It.  auidare;  8p.  ^tmir, 
akin  to  Oer.  leeism,  to  show,  to  direct,  to  lead.]    To 
lead  or  direct  in  a  path  or  way;  to  conduct  in  a  course 
or  direction ;  to  pilot ;  as,  to  guide  a  traveller. 
"  Law  guUea  the  pUasta  In  their  eoors«."— <9.  Mogen. 

—To  direct ;  to  order ;  to  influence ;  to  give  direction ;  to 
instruct  and  control ;  to  regulate  and  manage;  to  super- 
intend. 
••  NoihlDff  bat  the  laiersst  ef  this  worM  gmUee  smb."  KmttmOI. 

—a.    [Fr.]    A  person  who  leads.  Instructs,  or  directs  an- 
other in  his  way,  path,  or  course ;  a  conductor ;  a  pilot 
—  One  who  directs  or  influences  another  iu  his  conduct 
or  cotjnM  in  life ;  a  regulator ;  a  director ;  an  adviser. 
Tboe  wen  B>7  fuUe,  philosopher,  and  fHead."  —Ays. 


(Mus.)  The  leading  part  in  a  canon  or  fugue. 
»alde'-lMti«,«atde'-blockB,n.p^.  (Mach.) 
of  metal  with  parallel  sides,  fitted  on  the  ends  of  the 


cross-head  of  a  steam-engine,  to  slide  in  groovea  in  the 
side-frames,  and  keep  the  motion  of  the  piston-rod  in  a 
direct  line. 

Gnlde'leflS,  a.  Without  a  guide ;  as,  a  **  guideUss  king- 
dom."— Dryden. 

Gal<le'*|MMt,  n.  A  finger-post  at  the  oomer-fork  of 
a  cross  road,  to  guide  travellers  on  their  right  way. 

Gnldo  d'ArresBO.  {ge-do-da-rrtfeo,)  or  Aretlno, 
(Uuino,)  was  b.  abt.  995.  He  was  broueht  up  in  a  mon- 
astery of  the  Benedictine  order,  where  be  applied  him- 
self to  the  'study  of  music,  and  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  system  of  notation  then  in  use,  derised  a  new  one. 
He  had  the  honor  of  explaining  his  invention  to  the 
pope,  John  XIX.  He  Introduced  the  use  of  the  lines 
and  spaces,  and  of  the  syllables  nl,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si, 
and  left  several  works  on  his  art. 

Gnldon,  (iire'<fon,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  The  standard  borne 
by  regiments  of  lisht  cavalry ;  it  is  broad  at  one  end, 
nearly  pointed  at  the  other,  and  usually  made  of  silk. 

Gal'do  Re'nl,  usually  called  Gnldo,  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter,  B.  near  Bologna,  1576.  He  was  first  a 
pupil  of  Denis  Cal vart,  afterwards  of  the  Caracci,  and  ac- 
companied Annibale  Caracci  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
the  works  of  Rafaelle  and  Caravagglo.  After  20  years' 
residence  at  Rome  he  settled,  alwut  1622,  at  B<»logna, 
obtained  full  emplovment  at  high  prices,  and  founded  a 
school.  He  painted  first  in  the  manner  of  CwravNggio, 
the  bold  naturalist,  but  afterwards  adopted  a  style  re- 
markable for  its  softness  and  grace,  and  ultimately  its 
sentimentality.  He  indulged  in  gambling,  and  though 
he  had  long  a  large  income,  he  died  in  debt.  He  painted 
a  large  number  of  inferior  pictures  for  dealers  for  mere 
bread.  His  Phcebus  and  the  Hours  precede  by  Aurora, 
in  the  Rospiglioeo  Palace,  is  by  some  considered  his  fluesi 
performance.  Among  his  other  works  are  the  CVt«C',/ir»ofi 
qf  St.  Prier,  a  magnificent  work,  in  the  Vatican ;  (imma- 
titm  of  the  Virgin,  at  Bologna ;  the  Ecor  Homo,  ( Fig.  901,) 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery ;  Assumption  of  the  Vityin,  at 
Munich ;  and  the  famous  portrait  of  Beatrice  f^Mci,  (Fig. 
649,)  one  of  the  most  interesting  paintings  in  Rome.  He 
painted  numerous  Magdalens.     D.  at  Bologna,  1&42. 


F\g.  12U.— TAXILLA  PLAMirOLXA. 

—Mimnff.  The  first  gold  **  placer  "  was  opened  in  1819, 
but  mining  did  not  grow  active  until  after  1876,  when 
the  yield  of  gold  became  about  58,000  oz.  per  year.  At 
present  the  annual  gold  export  is  about  60,000  ox. ;  but 
proliHhly  half  as  much  more  is  smuggled  out  of  the 
countr}'.  Tlie  other  exports  are  coc<ia  and  amotto,  about 

750,(XX)  lbs.  annually  of  each.— (rort  French  (7.  contains      ^ ^.  _     . 

two  districts— Cayenne  and  Sinnamary.    The  adminis-  CMlteniie«(i;Ae-M\)  an  ancient  prov.  of  France,  compre- 


hending the  territory  now  formed  by  the'depts.  of 
Gironde,  Lot,  Dordogne,  Aveyron.  and  portions  of  Tarn- 
et-Oaronne.  and  Lot-et-OKronne,  and  comprising  with 
Oascony  what  was  originally  the  country  of  AquitMine, 
of  which  name  O.  is  a  corruption.  O.  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  EuKlish  in  1152.  The  French  seized  it 
in  1294,  and  it  was  frequently  contested  until  It  cams 
into  the  possession  of  France  in  1458. 

Gay»r,  or  Oalx»r,  {ghi-har*,)  a  lake  of  Central 
America,  in  San  Salvador,  receives  the  Mltlan,  and  dis- 
charges its  surplus  waters  into  the  Pacific  by  the  Lem- 
C\  River.  It  is  abt  r<0  m.  in  circumference,  and  hai*  a 
rge  isbknd  In  the  middle  containing  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town. 

Oalld.  (jfild,)  n.    [A.  8.  gdd^  gidd  ttpd,oT  ayld  from 
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ffiidan,  to  pny,  l»«caiMe  each  member  wm  to  pay  toroo- 
thing  toward*  the  support  and  ch*rge  of  th«  oompany.] 
A  tociuty  or  body  of  individuala  aaaodated  together  for 
carrying  on  commerce,  or  tome  particular  trade  or  bnai- 
ue«.  There  exinted  at  KomeTarioos  fratemitlea  of  tradee- 
men,  which  bore  a  conaiderable  reaemblaoce  to  oar  mod- 
ern (?.,  and  were  permitted  to  regulate  their  allaire  by 
their  own  l«w« ;  but  it  is  usual  to  trace  the  origin  of  O.  to 
the  Middle  Aices.  Mechanical  industry  would  nerer  have 
flourished  under  the  feudal  system,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unions  formed  among  the  workmen  and  merchants  them- 
selree.  When  the  adTantaces  of  these  associations  became 
Icnown  and  felt,they  rapidly  increased^and  in  the  stmggie 
between  thecttisensand  nobility ,the  principal  resistance 
against  the  latter  was  made  by  the  G.  or  corporations.  As 
soou  as  the  citisens  acquired  an  influence  in  the  admin- 
istration, the  guilds  became  the  basis  of  the  municipal 
constitutions,  and  every  one  who  wished  to  participate 
in  the  municipal  government  was  obliged  to  become  a 
member  of  a  O.  Hence  we  so  often  flnd  distinguished 
Individuals  belonging  to  a  class  of  mechanics  of  whose 
occupation  they  probably  did  not  know  anvthing.  O. 
introduced  the  democratic  element  into  society,  and  in 
their  progress  became  the  bulwarks  of  the  citiaen's 
liberty,  and  the  depositaries  of  much  political  power.  By 
the  close  of  the  12th  cent.,  merchants*  G.  were  general 
throughout  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  Drapers'  Oomimny 
of  UamburK  dates  from  1163,  and  that  of  the  Shoe- 
makers of  Biagdeburg  from  1157.  With  the  increase  of 
their  wealth  and  strength,  the  G.  either  purchased  or 
extorted  from  their  rulers  privileges,  which,  once  ob- 
tained, they  were  carefhl  never  to  give  up.  By  the  18th 
cent,  they  had  acquired  considerable  power,  and  in  two 
successive  ages  they  counterbalanced  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  By  degrees,  they  themselves  grew  into  intoler- 
alile  aristocracies,  especiaUIy  in  Germany,  where  their 
exactions  had  to  be  curbed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
O.  were  abolished  in  Prussia  in  1810;  but  the  want  of 
such  associations  having  since  been  felt,  laws  were  en- 
acted in  1840  to  Ikvor  their  re-establishment.  In 
France,  they  were  suppressed  in  1776,  but  soon  re-««tal>- 
lished,  and  not  flnally  abolished  tUl  170L  In  England 
and  Scotland,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  guildry 
coinpanies  have  now  been  abolished. 
Goll'der,  n.  [Du.  and  Qer.  gulden.]  A  Dutch  silver 
coin,  whose  value  is  a  little  more  than  40  cents ; — writ- 
tan  also  ^0der. 

Onirderland,  In  NtwTork,  a  post-town  of  Albany  oa 
Pbp.  (1897)  about  8,760. 

dnll'dermild,  in  NtttTork^  a  post-ofllce  of  Albany  oo. 

€>alt'derl»iMl  Centre,  in  NewYork^  a  poet-villaga 
of  Albany  co. 

dalldford  {gitfor^t  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  countv 
Surrey,  on  the  Wey  (to  this  point  uavifcable  for  barges), 
18  m.  S.W.  of  London.  Pop.  (1895)  16.K50. 
Oalldliall,  n.  An  important  public  building  of  the 
city  of  London,  the  seat  of  the  municipal  government, 
and  the  place  of  its  dvic  meetings.  Various  courts  are 
held  here;  and  here,  every  9th  of  November,  the  new 
lord  mayor  for  the  coming  year  gives  a  grand  public 
dinner,  at  which  her  M^esty*s  ministers  and  the  great 
law-ofllcers  of  the  (Trown  are  invariably  present.  This 
building  whs  commenced  in  1411,  by  contributions  of 
several  companies  called  guildt,  aided  by  liberal  dona^ 
tions  from  many  private  individuals.  Of  the  original  G. 
little  now  remains  but  the  stone  and  mortar  of  the  walls, 
it  having  suffered  severely  by  the  great  flre  of  1606.  It 
wasjwtcned  up  by  Wren,  and  again  in  the  Ust  century 
by  Dance,  who,  in  1789,  erected  the  present  intensely 
barbarous  front. 

Oalldliall,  in  VermoiU^  a  poet-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Essex  oo.,  on  the  Oonnecticut  Biver,  abt.  60  m. 
N.B.  of  Montpelier. 

Oalld'h»tl  Falls,  in  VermotU,  a  village  of  Guildhall 
township,  Essex  co. 

Oolle,  (gU,)n.  [0.  Vr.guOU;  allied  to  unit,  q.  v.]  WUe; 
subtlety:  craft;  cunning;  artiflce;  deceit;  duplicity;  — 
commonly  in  a  bad  sense. 

**Deap,  hoUow.  trMObsroiu.  sad  foU  offulto."— Aofa. 

— p.  a.  To  cloak  or  conceal  with  craftiness  or  artiflce. — 
TociOol®«  to  delude;  to  deceive. 

Oalle'ftll,  a.  Full  of  guile;  cunning;  crafty;  artful; 
wily;  deceitful;  insidious;  subtle;  fraudulent;  treach- 
erous. 

"  Bj  guOtf^A  Mr  words  psMS  auj  be  obtolnsd."— JkoJk*. 

Oalle'flllly« ode.  Artfully;  insidiously;  treacherously. 

Oalle'ftllliewi,  n.  (Quality  of  being  guileful ;  deceit : 
secret  treachery;  tricky  cunning. 

Oalle'leaB,  a.  Free  from  guile  or  deceit ;  frank;  sin- 
cere ;  open :  honest ;  as,  a  guildeu  heart. 

Oalleleawljr,  adv.  In  a  guileless  manner. 

€hllleles»neflS«  n.  Quality  of  being  guileless;  open- 
ness; simplicity;  freedom  from  deceit  or  cunning. 

Clal'lejr,  in  OOahoma,  a  post-office  of  Kay  co. 

dnll'ford,  in  OMtneclicMi,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
New  Haven  co.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  abont  16  m.  E. 
by  S.  of  New  Haven.  It  contains  the  birthplace  of  Fits* 
Greene  Halleck,  our  eminent  American  poet.  Am>.(1897) 
about  2,800. 

Gall'ford,  in  Florida,  a  post-oflloe  of  Bradford  co. 

Oairford,  in  lUimois,  a  post-township  of  Jo  Daviess  co. 

— A  township  of  Winnebago  co. 

Oall'ford,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dearborn  co., 
lietween  Indianapolis  and  Lawrenceburg. 

•~A  township  of  Hendricks  co. 

dnll'fora,  in  /otoa,  a  township  of  )Ionroe  co. 

OallTord,  in  Kanmt,  a  post-vilUge\of  Wilson  co.,  on 
the  Mo.  Pac.  R  B.,  7  m.  N.E.  of  FredoMia. 

OallTord,  in  Mitme,  a  post-town  ofV  Piscataquis  ca 


Aw.  (1897}  about  1,100.  \ 

dallTora,  in  Marifland,  a  post-office  of  V< 


iowardco. 


Gnll'fbrd*  in  Michigan  and  Minm$ota.    See  Giltoed. 
Oall'ford,  in  Miumtri,  a  pos^village  of  Nodaway  oo., 

abt.  32  m.  N.  by  £.  of  St.  Joseph. 
CHall'fbrd,  in  N.  OaroUna,  a  N.W.  central  co.:  area, 

abt.  600  »q.  m.    Rivert.  Deep  and  Haw  rivers,  besides 

numerous  smaller  streams.    Stirfaot,  undulating ;  sot/, 

fertile.    Cap.  Greensborough. 
Goirford,  in  New  FbrJe,  a  post-village  and  township 

of  Chenango  oo.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Albany ;  flour, 

iron,  lumber,  and  carriages.  I 

GallTord^  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  CoIumbUna  co.,  abt.  70 

n.  8JS.  of  Cleveland. 
—A  post-township  of  Medina  co. 
OaU'rord,  in  Fenn$iflwmia,  a  township  of  Franklin 

CO. 

OnilTord,  in  VermmU,  a  post-villaee  and  township  of 
Windham  county,  about  130  miles  south  of  Mont^ 
pelier. 

Onll'tord*  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Accomac  co. 

OoUTord  Centre,  in  Ntw  Fnrk.  a  post-village  of 
Chenango  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Albany. 

Oall'lbrd  <}eiitre,in  Fmnon^  a  post-village  of  Wind- 
ham CO.,  abt.  120  m.  8.  of  Montpelier. 

Onll'ford  C^art-Honaey  in  N.  QiroUna,  a  village 
of  Guilford  co.,  about  6  m.  from  Greensborough,  memo- 
rable for  a  battle  fought,  March  15,  1781,  between  the 
Americans  under  Gen.  Greene,  and  the  British  under 
Lord  Comwallis.  The  British  were  about  2,4u0  strong, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  veteran  soldiers.  The  American 
force  numbered  about  4,400,  of  which  only  about  1,600 
were  regular  troops;  the  rest,  mainly  composed  of  raw 
militia,  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  Greene,  after  an  heroic 
resistance,  ordered  a  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  over  600  men,  including  many  officers;  that  of  the 
Americans,  14^  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Though 
victorious,  Comwallis  was  so  much  crippled  that  he  re- 
treated on  the  18th,  with  the  Americans  in  hot  pursuit; 
and  Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  excUimed,  when  the  battle 
was  mentioned  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  that 
**  another  such  victory  would  ruin  the  British  army." 

CHall'fbrd  Station,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
London  oo.,  abt.  11m.  S.E.  of  Leesburg. 

Oallleniei%  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
(Tjfpog.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  quotation-marks 
or  points;  thus  ('...')("...**). 

GuiUemoU  iin»e^mdf,)n.  (ZoifL)  See  Umna 

CilallleT»t,  n.  [From  Fr.  guiUer,  to  ferment.]  A  vat 
for  fermenting  liquors. 

Qnllloche,  Igil-Uth',)  n.  [From  the  inventor  OuiUot.] 
{Arch.)  An  ornament  composed  of  two  (Fig.  1212)  or 
more  carved  fillets,  which  by  repetition  form  a  continued 
series. 


J'^i^.  1212.~ounxooHX. 

Oalllotlne,  (gil-lo4een',)  n.  An  instrument  used  in 
France,  for  infliction  of  capital  punishment  by  decapita- 
tion ;  so  called  trtixa  Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin,  by  whom 
it  was  introduced  into  Uiat  country.  This  person  was 
bom  at  Saintes,  and  became  a  physician  at  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  a  certain  celebrity,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Revolution,  by  the  strong  part  which  he  took  in 
favor  of  the  rights  of  the  Tiers-Etat.  He  was  in  con- 
sequence elected  a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly. 
When  that  body  was  occupied  in  its  long  discussions 
relative  to  the  reform  of  the  penal  code,  in  1790,  Guillo- 
tin proposed  the  adoption  of  decapitation,  up  to  that 
time  used  only  for  nobles,  as  the  only  method  of  capital 
punishment.  From  sentiments  of  humanity,  he  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  a  machine  which  had  been 
long  known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  mannaja,  and 
in  &;otland  under  the  name  of  maiden.  The  Assembly 
approved  the  idea,  and  the  machine  was  adopted,  to 
which  the  Parisians  have  given  the  name  of  GuHIotine^ 
and  of  which  Guillotin  is  most  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  been  the  inventor.  It  consists  of  two  upright 
pieces  of  wood,  fixed  in  a  horizontal  frame:  a  sharp 
blade  of  steel  moves  up  and  down,  by  means  of  a  pulley 
in  grooves  in  the  two  uprights ;  the  edge  is  oblique,  in- 
stead of  horioontal.  The  criminal  is  laid  on  his  face, 
his  neck  immediately  under  the  blade,  which  severs  it 
at  a  blow  ftom  his  body.  It  is  equally  a  vulgar  error 
that  Guillotin  perished  by  the  iostrumeut  which  bears 
his  name.  He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  but  released  at  the  revolution  of  July,  1794,  and 
D.  in  1814. 

Onillotine',  v.  a.  To  decapitate  by  means  of  the 
guillotine. 

Onllt.  n.    [A.  8.  gyU.  from  gjfldan,  to  pay,  to  restore.] 

The  fine  or  mulct  paid  for  an  offence ;  hence  also,  by 

implicHtion,  the  offence  itself;  as,  the  gtUU  of  an  offence, 

the  guilt  of  poverty. 

"  I  know  BOt,  I  sail  not  If  guiU  '■  In  thai  bsart, 

I  bat  know  that  I  loTt  thae,  whatever  thoa  art."  —Moere. 

—That  state  of  a  moral  airent  which  results  from  his 
actual  commission  of  a  crime  or  offence,  knowing  it  to 
be  a  violation  of  law ;  criminality  in  a  civil  or  political 
sense. 

Oall'tiljr,  adv.  Without  innocence ;  without  clearness 
of  conscience. 

"  Bloody  sod  (allty,  ffuOtt^f  awake."  —ShakM. 

Onllt'leaWfO.    Free  from  crime  or  offence:  innocent. 

Onllt'lewiljr,  adv.  Without  guilt;  innocently. 

Oallt'leawiMMMh  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imiltless. 

Onll'ty,  a.  [A.  8.  yytt^.J  Justly  charged  with  an 
offence ;  not  innocent. 


iOrim,  Law.)    See  Vxedict. 
nuunhens,  (jfe-mar-ang',)  an  Inland  town  of  Porta 
nd,  on  the  Ave,  prov.  of  Minho,  26  m.  N.B.  of  Oporto. 
Mant^f.    Cutlery,  Uble-linen,  and  toys.   /\)p.  7,100. 

Cilalni»raeiM«  (ghe-ma-rd'en*,)  a  town  of  Bradl,  oa 
the  Bay  of  Cuma,  abt.  46  m.  N.W.  of  Maranhio;  ue.    • 
abt.  2,600.  — A  villageof  Brazil,  prov.  llatto«rossQ,a)L 
40  m.  N.E.ofCuyabH. 

Onlnea,  (ghin'np,)  n.  [So  called  from  its  beUig  strwk 
out  of  African  gold  brought  from  the  coast  of  Gninfa.]  A 
gold  coin  of  Great  Britain, of  the  value  of  2U.  sterltoc 
or  $4.88.  It  was  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  James  £, 
and  was  superaeded  by  the  sovereign  in  1817.  Though 
the  coin  has  ceased  to  be  current,  the  name  is  still  oM 
to  designate  a  sum  of  twentjf-one  ihiUing$ ;  sad  it  i» 
customary  to  reckon  professional  fees,  voluntary  fob- 
scriptioiM,Ac.,in  gninea«,which  is  supposed  to  raise  thca 
above  mere  pounds,  shiUinga,  and  pence  transaction*. 

Olllll'e**  a  name  of  ui>certain  origin,  applied  by  forD> 
pean  geographers  to  designate  a  portion  of  the  W.  cosm 
of  Africa.  The  older  geogrM>hers  apply  it  to  the  Itae 
of  coast  from  the  month  of  the  Gambia  to  that  of  the 
Quorra;  whereas  the  more  modem  authors  extcMm 
Umito  fh>m  Cape  Verga,  Lat  10°  80"  N..  to  the  moath  of 
Nourse  River,  Lat.  17<'  8.,  and  all  the  district  8  of  Cspe 
Lopez,  Lat.  tP  8.,  namely,  Qmao,  Angola,  and  Bngmfk, 
by  the  luune  of  8.  Guinea;  while  under  N.  Onioca,  or 
Guinea  Proper,  are  comprehended  Sinyu  Iteme^  th« 
Grain  Oiast  (including  Liberia),  the  Jvarjf  OmuC,  tb» 
Gold  Coast  (including  Ashaniee'L  the  SUve  Coast  (iodod- 
ing  Dahomey),  Bmin,  Biafra,  kc  The  description  of 
this  extensive  line  of  coast  will  be  found  chieflv  nndrr 
the  heads  of  the  countries  above  printed  in  italtok 

Onlit'eih-eorii*  n.    (Bot)    See  Holcus. 

Ciliilii'ea*rowl«  GinirxA-HxH.  or  Pxotado,  n.  (ZoiL)  A 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  the  genus  Numtda  of  Lii>- 
lueus,  fairly  Phatianidm,  natives  of  Africa  nnd  its  adja- 
cent islands ;  their  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
domestic  poultry,  and  their  food  the  same.  Theconano 
<?.-/%  NuwUda  meleagrit  (Ffg.  1213),  is  bigger  than  a 
large  cock ;  the  head  is  bare  of  feathers,  and  covered 
with  a  naked  bluish  skin ;  on  the  top  is  a  callous  coei- 
cal  protuberance ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  upper  maodi- 
ble,  at  the  base,  hangs  a  loose  wattle,  which  io  the 
feniale  is  red,  and  in  the  male  bluish ;  the  upper  part  i4 
the  neck  is  almost  naked,  b^ng  very  thinly  furokked 
with  a  few  straggling  hairy  feathers;  the  skin  b  of  a 
bluish  ash ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  covered  with 
feathers  of  a  purple  hue;  but  the  general  color  of  tli^ 
plumage  is  dark  bluish-gray,  sprinkled  with  roaiwl  white 
spots  of  different  sizes,  over  the  whole  of  the  feathcra.  the 
breast  only  excepted,  which  is  of  a  uniform  gray  Moe; 
the  greater  qnills  are  white ;  and  the  rest  are  similar  to 
the  nppsr  parts  of  the  plumage,  spotted  and  longitndi* 
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^g.  1213.— GCTircA-powL,  or  fihtado. 
(iVumMa  utelcafTte.) 

nally  barred  with  white.  Its  wings  are  short,'  and  tfas 
tail  pendulous,  or  pointing  downws^rds.  This  Urd  is  now 
common  in  our  poultry  yards,  but  fK>m  thedrcamstaaoe 
of  the  young  ones  being  difficult  to  rear,  they  are  aot 
bred  in  numbers  at  all  equal  to  those  of  the  domestic 
poultry.  The  female  lays  many  eggs  in  a  season,  which 
she  fluently  secretes  till  she  has  produced  h*v  youos 
brood.  The  egg  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  rumrooo 
ben,  and  of  a  rounder  shape;  in  color  reddish- white, 
oljscnrely  freckled  with  a  darker  color ;  and  is  deticioia 
eating.  The  G.-P.  Is  a  restless  and  clamorous  bird:  iti 
voice,  harsh  and  unpleasant,  is  compnred  by  Latham  ts 
a  door  turning  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  or  to  an  ongmtfed 
axle-tree.  During  the  night  it  perches  on  high  plaoes, 
and  if  disturbed,  alarms  everything  within  hearing  by 
its  unceasing  cry.  It  scrapes  in  the  grunnd  like  the 
hen,  and  delights  in  rolUnic  in  the  dust  to  free  itself  froa 
insects.  In  a  wild  state  these  birds  associate  in  flocks, 
giving  the  preference  to  marshy  places,  where  thej  fab- 
sist  almost  wholly  on  insects,  worms,  and  aeeds.  IVj 
formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  banquets;  and  tht^Air 
sreatly  esteemed  bv  many  persons,  who  consider  thdr 
flavor  to  reserottin  that  of  the  pheasant. 

enfit'ea,  (Onlf  ot)  formed  by  the  Atlantic  on  ^ 
const  of  New  Guinea,  between  Lat.  9>  'iff  and  I*'  8.,  Lia. 
7°  SO'  W.  and  10°  B. 

Galneia,  (New.)    See  Pafoa. 

Cilalii'e»-plir<  *»•  {^!o6t.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Qivia.  family  ffyttriddm.  The  ooramon  0.  /*. 
C.  eobaia,  is  Indigenous  to  8.  America,  bnt  is  now  fonni 
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animal  luw  esn  Unre  and  broad,  the  app«r  lip  divided 
in  two.  the  hair  or  far  erect,  and  M)aiewlu»t  resembliuK 
tbMt  orm  pig  (whence  its  name).  The  color  of  this  small 
rodent  animal  is  generally  white,  with  black  spots, 
altboogh  this  is  somewhat  rariegated  by  orange  blotches 
on  the  coat.  It  has  five  toes  on  the  fore  legs,  and  three 
on  the  hind  ones,  and  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  can- 
did appendage.  In  their  habits  G.  P.  are  extremely 
neat,  as  they  are  constantly  seen  smoothing  and  arrang- 
ing the  hair  which  forms  the  outer  tegument  of  their 
coat.  Their  general  roice  is  a  grunt  or  feeble  smieal, 
which  renders  them  even  more  analogous  to  the  pig,  to 
which  they  are  so  often  likened.  The  O.  P.  in  Its  wild 
sutt*  inhabits  dry  sandy  places,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed 
a  (Ereat  dainty  by  the  natives  of  8.  America. 

«alii'e»-wonn,  n.    {ZoOl.)    See  Filarll 

Gaines,  (gteii'mRs,)  a  town  of  Cuba,  W.  Indies,  near 
Broa  Bay,  abt.  40  m.  S.S.K.  of  Havana. 

OnlnfTMinp,  {giin'gong,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  COtes- 
«lu*Nurd,  on  the  Trieux ;  pop.  6,748. 

Gnlpnre,  {jghffpurt,)  n.    A  kind  of  gimp. 

—An  imitation  of  ancient  lace,  less  expensive,  as  durable, 
and  equally  beautiful  with  the  article  which  it  represents. 

GnlpnseoA,  Oalposeoa,  igilpoot'h^)  the 
smallest,  but  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  Basqub 

PaOVIXCBS,  q.  V. 

Gnlrtm,  ighwrtFO^)  a  sea-port  town  of  Veneiuela,  on  the 
Quif  of  PAria.  abt.  135  m.  IS.  of  Cnmana. 

Qalaeard,  Robkrt,  {gii^kar,)  duke  of  Apulia,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in  Italy, 
Joined  his  brothers  there  about  1053,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  his  brother  Humphrey,  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Pope  Leo  IX.  at  the  battle  of  CivitelU.  At  the 
head  of  a  small  band  he  penetrated  into  Calabria,  his 
aim  pillage,  his  means  force  or  knavery.  On  the  death 
of  Humphrey,  in  1067,  Robert  was  accepted  as  the  leader 
of  his  countrymen,  completed  the  conquest  of  Apulia, 
and  obtained  fh>m  Pope  Nicholas  II.  the  title  of  duAre  of 
ApmUa  and  Calabria.  He  was  Joined  In  1000  bv  his 
younger  brother  Roger,  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  but 
soon  made  peace.  Calabria  being  divided  between  them. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Tarentum  and  Otrantu,  and 
took  Barl  in  1071  after  a  siefce  of  four  years.  He  assisted 
Roger  at  the  siege  of  Palermo,  of  which  he  retained  the 
sovereignty,  giring  the  rest  of  Sicily  to  his  brother.  In 
1074  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and 
sgain  four  years  later ;  but  iu  1080  he  was  reconciled, 
ami  did  homage  to  the  pope  for  his  duchies.  In  the 
following  year  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  emperor  of 
the  last,  and  mt  the  same  time  his  sutjects  revolted. 
He  returned  and  quickly  suppressed  the  revolt.  In  1084 
Gregory  VII.,  then  besieged  in  Sant'  Angelo  by  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.,  called  Robert  to  his  aid.  The  emperor 
did  not  wait  to  encounter  him,  but  Rome  was,  neverthe- 
less, pillaged  and  partly  burnt  by  the  army  of  Normans 
and  Saracans.  He  was  continuing  successfully  the  war 
with  the  Greeks,  when  he  D.  at  Cephalonia  In  1085. 
Robert,  by  his  first  wife,  was  father  of  Boheniond,  prince 
of  Antiocli.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Con- 
ttantine  Ducaa,  son  of  the  Emperor  Michael ;  another  to 
a  son  of  Asxo,  marquis  of  Este ;  and  a  third  to  Raymond 
II.,  Ci)ant  of  Barcelona. 
6al«e,  {gees.)  The  name  of  an  illustrious  French  fiunily, 
tb«  founder  of  wliich  was  Claude,  son  of  R6ne  II.,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  obtained  letters  of  naturalisation  fh>m 
Lonis  XII..  in  1600,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Marignano  1616,  was  created  duke  of  Guise  in  Picardie 
by  Francois  I.  in  1627.  and  D.  1660.  The  duke  of  Guise 
having  married  into  the  royal  fiunily,  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters espouMHl  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  became  the 
Bother  of  Mary  Stuart.    His  eldest  son,  FiAifgou,  who 


Fig.  1214. '-  riAii^s,  duks  di  amsx  (1680). 
'*)c<^«Mied  to  the  dukedom,  was  one  of  the  roost  remark- 
able men  of  the  age,  and  was  king  of  France  in  all  but 
<ae  name.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  **  League," 
opfwssd  to  ConiM  and  the  Huguenots,  and  vras  assassi- 
itetsd  1563.    The  sun  and  successor  of  the  latter,  Hxnri 


Dusi  OP  Guise,  b.  1660,  inherited  the  power  and  ambi< 
tion  of  hU  father,  and  wa«  one  of  the  cuief  actors  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  asHassinated  by 
order  of  the  king,  1688.  The  brother  of  Fran^i*,  and 
uncle  of  Henri  duke  of  Guise,  generally  kuuwn  as  the 
Cardinal  op  Lorraine,  was  the  minister  of  FrHn^oin  II. 
and  Churles  IX.,  and  like  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  an  implacable  persecutor  of  the  Huguenots, 
flourished  1626-1674.  Charles,  the  fourth  duke  of 
Guise,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  third  duke,  and  Cath*- 
riue  of  C16ves,  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  League 
three  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  gov. 
of  Provence,  1671-1640.  Uemri  op  Lorraine,  the  fifth 
duke,  who  became  generalissimo  of  the  Neapolitan  in- 
surgents in  the  revolt  against  Spain,  and  nlterwards 
graud-chamberlain  of  France,  was  B.  1614,  and  D.  1664. 
The  sixth  duke  of  Guise,  known  also  as  Locis  Jouph  op 
LoRRAiifE,  and  prince  deJoinville.a  military  olBcer  under 
Louis  XIV.,  flourished  1660-1671.  The  last  of  this  house 
was  a  posthumous  son  of  the  lattor,  who  d.  about  four 
years  afterwards. 

Clnlse,  (aUt^)  n.  [Fr,  allied  to  A.8.  wivi ;  Ger.  tertse,  a 
manner.]  External  appearance ;  dress;  garb;  mien. — 
Practice ;  custom. 

'*  I  have  draok  wine  put  my  oaoal  guU:"  —  Chtfrnan. 

Gnls'er,  n.  A  mummer, -or  person  who  goes  about  at 
Christmas  singing  the  carols  appropriate  to  the  season. 

OaltAr,  {ge-tar*^n,  [Sp.  guitarra;  ¥r.  guitare  ;  Lat. 
cithara^  (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument  somewhat 
similar  to  the  lute,  formerly  much  esteemed  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  human  voice,  und  especially  used 
in  Spain,  where  it  probably  ori;(iuated.  The  guitar  is 
of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  having  a  neck  similar  to  that 
of  the  violin.  The  strings — six  iu  numlier — are  stretched 
fh)m  the  head  to  the  lower  eud,  passing  over  the  sound- 
ing-hole and  bridge.  The  three  flrst,  E,  B,  and  G,  are, 
like  the  gut  strings  of  the  violin,  called  the  treble;  and 
the  other  three,  which  are  ot  gut  or  silk,  and  wound 
with  silver  wire,  constituto  the  bass.  All  the  strings 
are  tuned  by  fourths,  except  the  third,  which  is  tuned 
one-third  below  the  second.  Tlie  greatest  virtuosi  of 
the  guitar  were  Guilhuii,  Sor,  Zoechi,  StoS;  and  Ho- 
retzsky. 

CinttiTls  (gi-te^e*).  or  Savta  Crvx  dr  Mato,  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  Itopublic  of  Mexico,  about  120  m.  S.  B. 
of  Gu^ymas. 

Gnlt'tArtf,  in  KantoJi,  a  township  of  Marshall  coun- 
ty. 

OatBOt*  (g^td,)  FRANfoa  Pierre  Gqillauxe,  a  distin- 
guished French  statesman  and  historian,  b.  1787,  is  the 
son  of  an  advocato  at  Ntmes,  who  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold during  the  Revolution.  O.  was  educated  at  Geneva, 
and  at  the  age  of  12  made  himself  mastor  of  the  learned 
languages,  German  having  become  to  him  a  second 
mothei>tongue,  and  English  and  Italian  completely  fii- 
milUu-.  He  left  Geneva  In  1806,  and  after  a  short  so- 
journ in  Languedoc,  proceeded  to  Paris,  with  a  riew  of 
being  called  to  the  bar — an  in  ton  tion  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  earnestly  prosecuted.  In  1800,  M. 
Guixot  published  his  flrst  regular  work,  an  edition  of 
Gerard's  Drench  Synonymtf  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
language.  His  I^va  nf  the  French  Padt^  a  translation 
of  Gibbon's  **  Decline  uid  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
The  State  qf  the  Fine  Arts  in  France,  AnnaU  </  Biuca- 
tion^  and  other  works  followed.  In  1812  hs  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Sorbonne. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  exalted  idea  of  the  tal- 
ents of  Guitot  which  prevailed  among  the  old  aristoc- 
racy of  France  made  it  easy  for  him  to  obtain  impor- 
tant posts  under  the  twofold  restoration  of  the  Bour^ 
bons.  He  was  successively  Secretary-General  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  that  of  Justice,  and  Direc- 
tor-Ueneral  of  the  Administration  for  settling  claims  of 
indenuiity.  He  belonged  to  the  Liberal  school  under 
the  restoration,  and  lost  power  along  with  his  colleagues, 
MM.  De  Caxea,  Roy er-Col lard,  and  Camille  de  Jourdan, 
when  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  in  1819, 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
party.  Tlie  severe  measures  of  M.  Viilele's  administra- 
tion called  forth  vigorous  protests  in  the  form  of  politi- 
cal pamphlets  from  Guizot,  which  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  the  time,  and  their  author  was  suspended  in  1826 
fh>m  his  professorship.  In  his  retirement  he  renewed 
his  studies,  and  wroto  Memoir*  relative  to  the  English 
BevoltUiont  followed  by  a  Hittory  of  the.  English  Bevolu- 
Hon;  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Histnry  of  France;  and  Crit- 
ical Notes  and  Essays  upon  Shakspeare;  and  at  the  same 
time  contributed  to  the  **  Revue  Fran^se "  and  the 
**Globe.''  At  this  period  his  houiie  hi  the  Rue  St.  Domi- 
nique was  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  day,  in  both  politics  and  litorature,  and  in  1827 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  herself  an  au- 
thoress of  reputation.  In  1828  the  intordict  on  his  lec- 
tures was  removed  by  the  Martigiuu:  ministry,  and  be 
delivered  the  series  published  since  as  a  Cbitrse  of  Mod- 
em History^  and  The  History  nf  Civilisation  in  Esarope. 
At  the  age  of  42,  M.  Guixot  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  assembly 
in  the  eventful  session  of  1830,  on  which  occasion  he 
Joined  in  the  celebrated  address  that  provoked  Charle« 
X.  to  issue  the  famous  ordinances  of  July  26th.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  M.  Guisot  was  named 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  tiien  the  most  important  p>st 
in  the  govt.  The  flrst  ministry  formed  by  Louis  Philippe 
lasted  only  three  months.  In  the  cabinet  of  Oct.,  1832, 
presided  over  by  Marshal  Soult,  M.  Guizot  was  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction ;  and  from  that  period,  excepting 
when  fllliug  the  London  embassy,  he  was  a  leading 
niemiier  of  every  aiiministration  to  the  end  of  liouis 
Philippe's  reign.  After  retiring  from  the  English  em- 
bassy and  obtaiiUng  power  in  IMO,  M.  Guisot's  task  be- 


came exeeedinffly  difficult.  Both  England  and  France 
were  startled  by  the  ambitious  projects  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  calm  the  excited  feelings 
of  the  French,  and  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  of  the 
English.  But  the  device  of  **  peace  at  any  price  "  in  a 
great  degree  itucceeded,  till  the  affairs  of  Tahiti  inter- 
rupted the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and 
tlie  vexed  auestiou  of  the  Spanish  marriages  a|^n  ex- 
cited  conMiderable  alarm  and  distrust.  His  rule  came  to 
an  inglorious  end  in  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  after 
he  had  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  more 
than  six  years,  and  he  withdrew  fh>m  active  political 
life.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  Jostice  to  add,  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  M.  Guixot  as  a  politician,  he  earned 
distinction  as  an  author  which  must  long  secure 
eminence  to  his  name.  Nor  was  he  leas  entitled  to 
praise  as  the  originator  of  an  extensive  improvement  in 
the  literature  of  his  country.  After  his  retirement  hs 
wrote  two  more  volumes  of  his  admirable  Hiatory  of  the 
English  Revolution^  embracing  the  History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  as  well  as  Richard  Cromwell ^and  the  Dawn 
of  the  Restoration,  and  two  semi-political  pamphlets. 
On  Democracy  in  France  (1840),  and  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  the  Sueceuoftfte  English  RevoluHon{\9!A). 
The  chief  of  M.  Guisot's  works  that  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  are,  History  of  the  Englith  ReroUt' 
tion  of  1640,  in  1^^26-66 ;  Life  of  Mtmk;  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Civilisation  (1846) ;  Comeille  and  his  Times, 
and  Shakspeare  and  his  Times  (1862) ;  Euay  on  the  Fine 
Arts^  and  Love  in  Marriage  (1864):  Mimoires  pour  ser^ 
tir\  PHistoire  de  mon  Temps,  in  8  vols.  1868-«7.  II  is  last 
works  are :  HiStoire  de  France  d^uis  let  Temps  If*  jilu* 
recalls  jwqu'en  1789,  racontie  d  met  petitf^rn/imt*  <1870 
etteq.);  and  HisUiire  de  Quatrs  Grands  Chr{tien*  /Vn»#- 
fuif  (2  vois.  1878-74.)  D.  1874.— His  wife.  hliw.I,eih 
Charlotte  Pauline  de  Meulan,  who  died  in  1827,  was  a 
woman  of  great  distinction,  and  the  author  of  novels  and 
works  for  youth  still  held  In  great  estimatiou. 

GiHerat,  or  Onaerat,  (gdo-Je-raf,)  a  large  province 
of  Hindostan,  comprising  several  petty  states,  the  N. 
diets,  of  the  British  pres.  of  Boml*ay,  and  a  part  of  the 
Guioowar's  dominions.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province 
of  AJmeer,  E.  by  Bfalwah  and  Caudebh,  S.  by  Aurun- 
gabad  and  the  sea,  and  W.  by  a  sandy  desert,  the  Gulf 
of  Cutoh,  and  the  sea.  Area,  41,600  square  miles.  Dfsc. 
Mountsinoos  in  the  interior,  and  elevated  along  the 
coast.  The  chief  range  is  the  Western  Ghauts,  which 
have  an  average  height  of  1,600  feet.  Pro.  Rice,  wheat, 
barley,  sucar,  tobacco,  cotton,  maise,  opium,  castor-oil, 
fruits,  and  an  extremely  varied  flora.  Jftfi.  Iron  only. 
Pn>.  esUmated  at  3,600,000.  Lat.  between  2fP  and  24^ 
4yNM  Lon.  between  60°  and  740  26^  E. 

€la1»«n.  (Arch.)  Samsa8GoLA,9.r. 

GalM*.  a.  [fr.gulaire;  Lat.  gularis,  pertaining  to  the 
throat]    Of  or  belonging  to  the  throat. 

Onicily  n.    [Sp.  gulcho.]    A  dry  vratercourse ;  a  ravine ; 


a  pilly. 
ilale. 


dale*  V.  a.  (Her.)  To  give  the  red  color  to. 

OaleSv  n.  [wr.gueules;  probably  from  the  Pers.  guhl.  a 
rose.]  {Her.)  The  term  used  to  denote  the  red  color. 
In  engraving,  it  is  marked  by  perpendicular  lines  traced 
from  the  top  of  the  shield  to  the  bottom.  It  is  supposed 
to  indicate  valor,  magnanimity,  and  the  like,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  honorable  heraldic  ttolor. 

Galf,  n.  [Fr.  go{fe;  Gr.  kotpos,  bosom  or  bay.]  (Geng.) 
An  arm  or  portion  of  the  sea  extending  into  the  land ;  a 
bay; — the  latter  name  being  more  generally  applied  to 
deep  indentations  of  the  land  whose  opening  towards 
the  ocean  is  as  wide  as  any  part  of  the  inlet,  whereas 

S\\ts  have  narrow  entrances.  Of  all  gulfs,  the  Gulf  of 
exico  is  the  most  complete  and  characteristic.  (See 
Mexico,  Gulp  op.)  It  is  the  most  nearly  enclosed,  as  well 
as  the  largest.  The  Persian  gulf  is  laree,  and  very 
nearly  enclosed,  lying  between  Arabia  and  Persia,  and 
receiving  the  vraters  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Gulf  ol  Shun 
is  much  more  open. 

—An  abyss ;  a  deep  place  in  the  earth.  — A  wliirlpool.  — 
Any  thing  insatiable. —5^il«. 

Galf  Mlilay  in  Pmnsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Mont* 
gomenr  co. 

Gnir  Btreain.  (Phys.  Oeog,)  A  remarkable  current 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  comes  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between   the  islands  off'  the  coast  nnd    the 

Kninsula  of  Florida,  and  thence  witiiin  the  Bahama 
nk,  parallel  to  the  American  coast,  until  it  meeta  the 
St.  George's  and  Nantucket  banks,  when  its  course  is  de' 
fleeted  eastwards.  After  passing  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  it  runs  in  the  same 
direction  to  about  38<>  W.  longitude,  within  the  parallels 
of  36°  and  ^P  N.  At  this  point  the  main  stream  turns 
to  the  S.E.  and  S.  as  fiu:  as  the  Asorea,  after  which  it  is 
lost.  But  although  the  main  stream  is  thus  deflected, 
ite  influence  extends  much  fisTther.  Portions  of  it  reach 
to  Iceland,  and  wash  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands, 
where  tropiosl  fruita  have  been  somstimes  landed :  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  permanent  influence  of 
this  current  has  prodnced  the  genial  climate  of  Western 
Europe,  as  comiNired  with  the  climate  in  corresponding 
latitudes  on  theW.  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  or  on  either  coast 
of  the  I'aciflc.  The  whole  range  of  the  6.  &  is  estimated 
at  about  3,000  m.  in  ordinary  years.  It  occupies  about 
78  days  in  its  prog^rees,  the  average  rate  of  motion  per 
hour  being  thus  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  velocity,  however,  varies  greatly,  being  as  much  as 
flve  m.  an  hour  as  It  issues  fN>m  the  gulf  of  Florida,  and 
not  more  than  ten  m.  per  day  near  the  Azores.  The 
temperature  varies,  but  the  O.  S.  is  everywhere  warmer 
than  the  proper  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  that  point. 
As  it  comes  out  into  the  Atlantic,  it  is  fWim  80'' to  890 
Fahr.,  and  is  only  reduced  to  84^  when  it  hns  trnvnll  .. 
ton  degrees  latitude.    After  tliat,  as  it  cnN^eM  liiv  Av 
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Untie,  it  omU  steadilj,  bat  always  retain*  a  part  of  iti 
initial  k«at,  and  it  oonatantlT  warmer  than  tlio  ocean 
a4Jao«nt.  The  warm  moist  air  over  thia  cnrrent  of  hot 
water,  when  ft  ia  croeeed  by  cold  current*  coming  from 
the  icy  region*  of  the  N.,  ia  at  once  oonrerted  into  mist, 
and  thos  the  coarse  of  the  stream  is  in  sume  parts 
nmrlied  by  clonds  and  rain.  Parts  of  the  O.  &,  nearer 
the  American  coast  than  the  Baropean,  are  sumetimes 
actually  croflsed  by  icebergs,  proring  that  the  warm  cur- 
rent is  comparatively  saperflcial.and  that  a  cold  current 
sets  at  right  angle*  to  the  direction  of  the  strtwni,  near 
enough  to  the  surfiice  to  govern  the  course  taken  by  the 
larger  and  deeper  icebergs. 

Oalf  Smn'mtt*  In  yew  Trirk,  a  P.  0.  of  Broome  co. 

Oair-weed,  n.    See  SAROAsscif. 

OalTy,  a.    Full  of  whirlpools  or  gulfh. 

Ga'llcn,  in  Pnnuylrfmia,  a  township  of  Clearfield  oo. 
Pbp.  (1897)  about  l,3d(). 

Onll,  V.  a.    [0.  Fr.  guiUer,  to  cheat;  Dko.  kuUen^  to  de- 
ceivej    To  aeceive ;  to  cheat ;  to  mislead  by  deception 
to  defraud. 
••  He ■ooUied  tke goddiM.  while  he  ptltod  the  toAr^Diydm. 

•>-f».  A  trick,  fraud,  or  deception. — One  easily  cheated ;  a 
dnpe ;  as,  he  must  be  a  poor  gull. 

— [Lat  Metyui.J  {ZoSl.)  See  Larida. 

Onl'let,  n.  [Fr.  g^uule ;  Lat  aula,  the  throat  or  swallow.] 
{An<U.)  The  continuation  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  con- 
necting isthmus  between  the  mouth  and  the  stomach;  in 
other  words,  the  first  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  (BsoPHAons,  a.  r. 

Oal'llble.  a.    KHsily  cheated:  readily  deceived. 

Onll  Isl'and,  in  N^»o  rorJc,an  island  and  light-house, 
in  the  Race  at  the  E.  entrance  to  Long  Liland  Sound. 
It  exhibitt  a  fixed  light  50  ft  above  sesrlevel,  Lat.  41° 
Vr  18"  N.,  Ldu.  72°  ^45"  W. 

Onll  IjAke*  in  Michigan^  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

dnl'ly,  n.  A  gulch,  channel,  or  hollow,  worn  in  the 
earth  bya  cvrrtnit  of  water.  — A  large  knife.  —  A  tram- 
plate  ;  an  iron  rail. 

Olilljr*hole«  n.  The  hole  at  which  the  gutter*  empty 
themselves  into  the  common  sewer. 

On'lo*  n.  [Lat..  a  glutton,  frx>m  i^tda,  the  gnllet.1  A 
genus  of  oamiroro,  Ikmily  Miubdidc^  the  type  of  which, 
O.  arcUau  or  O.  luseus^  exists  in  the  boreal  regions  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds,  and  is  commonly  called  Glutton. 
It  is  about  3  feet  long  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  is  very 
powerful,  ferocious,  and  voracious.  It*  ftir,  under  the 
name  of  teolrot'iM,  forms  an  extensive  object  of  commerce 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  trappers.  The  Orison  ( Oula  viUahu) 
and  the  Taira  {Oula  barbahu)  are  found  in  South 
America. 

Onloa'lty,  n.  [Fr.  gUUmti^  ttotn  Lat.  gulotUat^  ftt>m 
gtUa,  the  throat.]  Bxceesive  fondnea*  for  the  pleaaure* 
of  the  table;  greediness;  voracity. 

Gulp,  r.  a.  [Dnt.  gulpen,  to  suck  In,  allied  to  Oult, 
q.  v.j  To  swallow  eagerly,  greedily,  or  in  large  draughts. 

— n.  A  swallow,  or  as  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once ;  as, a 
gulp  of  physic. 

CHa'l  jr«  a.    IUmI  :  of  or  pertaining  to  gules. 

"  The  horrid  suadard  ef  thoee  gulg  red  draffoaa."  —  JTBlea. 

Cilaiil«  n.  [A.S.  omno.  palate :  Oer.  pausMii.l  (Anat.) 
The  cellular  nua  elastic  fleshy  substance  which  covers 
the  alveolar  portions  of  the  upper  and  lower  Jaw,  and 
envelops  the  neck  of  the  teeth. 

— [A.S.  goma  ;  Fr.  gitmme  ;  Lat.  gummiA  (Chem.)  A  vege- 
table product,  which  forms  a  slimy  solution  with  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  There  are 
six  varieties  of  gum — gum-itrabic,  gum  Senngai, gum  of 
the  efurrjf  and  other  stone-fruit  trees,  gum  trmgacanth^ 
gum  of  Buutora^  and  the  gum  of  sMcfs  and  roots.  All 
these  goms,  except  the  last,  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  their  trees,  and  sometimes  from 
the  fruits  in  the  form  of  a  mucilage,  which  dries  and 
hardens  in  the  air;  the  gum  of  seeds  and  roots,  how- 
ever, requires  to  be  extracted  by  boiling  water.  A  num- 
ber of  very  different  substances  are  confounded  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  gum.  Thus,  gum  eUmi^  and 
gum  coptUf  which  are  true  resin* ;  gum  ammnniaeuwiy 
which  is  a  gum  resin ;  and  gum  daUic  (caoutchouc^ 
which  differs  from  both,  are  all  called  gums.  Oum-ara- 
bic  is  obtained  from  the  Acacia  Arahiea^  or  Aeada  vera^ 
which  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Arabia. 
Tlie  comroerciHl  gum  of  this  kind  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  pieces  rounded  on  one  side  and  hollow  on  the 
other.  It  may  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  atmne- 
phere  and  sunlight  at  a  temperature  of  2l'2P.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  1-355.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  also 
in  order  to  give  lustre  to  crapes  and  other  silk  fabricii. 
Gum  Senegal  is  collected  from  the  Acacia  Srtuigal  by 
the  negroes  during  the  month  of  November.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  is  1*436.  and  itn  chemical  properties  and  uses 
are  similar  to  those  of  gum-arabic.  It  is  largely  used 
in  calico-printing.  Gum  tragacanth.  called  also  Ora- 
sine,  CeniBium,  and  .Mucilnge,  is  gathered  in  Crete  and 
the  neighboring  islaudi,  from  the  Attralagut  tragacan- 
tha,  about  the  end  of  June.  It  is  white  or  reddish  in 
color,  almost  opaqun.  and  has  the  appearance  of  twisted 
ribands.  It  is  difficult  to  pulverize  it  without  heatinic 
the  morUr.  When  plnuKeil  into  water,  it  partially  dis- 
solves, swells,  and  forms  a  very  thick  mucilage.  Gum 
tragacanth  hat  a  specific  gmvitr  of  1-384,  and  is  used  in 
calico-printing  and  by  shoemakers.  Most  of  the  sub- 
stances called  gnmrt  are  resins  or  gum-resins.  See  Rxsi.t. 

dnm,  V.  a.    To  unite  by  a  viscous  substance. 

— e.  a.    To  exude  or  form  gum. 

dnmbln'nen,  a  town  of  B  Prussia,  on  the  Pissa, 
m.  K.  ef  Kttuigsberg.      Manuf.  Cloths,  hats,  brandies, 
beer,  and  leather.    Ap.  800. 

Onm'bo.  Oombo.  n.  A  name  applied  In  Louisiana  to 
the  plant  CMro,  of  the  genus  Hibibcub,  q.  v.,  and  also  to 


a  soup  of  which  the  pod  of  that  plant  i*  the  principal 
ingredient. 

Cillllll'*botl,  n.  (Smrg.)  A  small  abscess,  which  fonns 
in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  gum.  At  first  it  is  suffi- 
cient simply  to  protect  it  against  cold;  but  if  it  con- 
tinues to  advance,  the  pruoeas  of  ripening  may  be  liast- 
ened  by  hot  applications  to  the  cheek  next  to  the  swell- 
ing. If  the  pain  be  excessive,  a  leech  applied  to  the 
part  will  usually  afford  relief.  As  soon  as  the  presence 
of  matter  can  be  ascertained,  it  should  be  let  out  by  a 
ttwa  lucliiion. 

Claiii'bor«a|ph,  in  Delaware,  a  P.  0.  of  Sussex  co. 

(ilaill-«i»'tlis«  n.  {Boi.)  A  specie*  of  rock-rose,  d*- 
tu4  ladani/erut. 

^nm'iilA,  H.  [See  Oim.]  (Med.)  A  soft  tumor,  so  named 
from  the  likeness  of  its  contents  to  a  gum. 

OnnmiireroiM,  a.  [Lat.  gummi,  and  farre^  to  pro- 
duce.]   Producing  gum. 

Onm^inilieaB,  n.   Viscousness ;  accumulation  of  gum. 

til^aill'llllte,  n.  (Jffw.)  A  mineral  of  greasy  lustre,  red- 
dish color,  and  resembling  gum.  Sp.  gr.  3  9-4*20.  Cnmp. 
Oxide  of  uranium,  72 ;  oxide  of  manganese,  0-05 ;  lime, 
0^;  silica,  4*26;  phosphoric  add,  230;  water,  14*75, 
and  a  trace  of  fiuonne  and  arsenic. 

Oammott'lty,  n.  [Fr.  gommogiU;  Lat.  gummon'tas.] 
Viscidity ;  an  adhesive  qiULlity. 

Omn'moOAv  a.  [Fr.  g*fmmeux.]  Like  gum ;  peruin- 
ing  to  or  composed  of  gum. 

Oaiii'iiijr«  a.  Consisting  of  gum;  of  the  nature  of  gum. 
Productive  of  gum. —  Overgrown,  or  covered  with  tcum. 

Onmp,  n.  [Dan.  gump,  the  buttocks.]  An  imbecile ;  a 
dult;  a  dunce;  a  silly  person. 

Omnptlon,  (^fuiaVion.)  fi.    [A.S.  ^eoauan,  to  observe.] 
Capacity;  ability;  shrewdnees;  address.    (Colloq.) 
{I\iinling.)  The  art  of  preparing  colors. — Maoilp,  q.  v. 

Oam'-riMll,  «.    (Med.)    The  Rxn-oim.  o.  r. 

Oiliil*reailn,(-re?in.)i«.    (CV«e».)    See  Kc*i.x. 

OniB'*ire«,  n.    {BU.)    See  Euoaltptus. 

Oon,  n.  [W.  gwn  ;  Ir.  gunn  ;  Scot,  gyn^  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  Fr.  engin^  a  military  engine,  which  won!  gyti 
became  corrupted  into  aun.]  An  instrument  considtiug 
of  a  barrel  or  tube,  of  iron  or  other  meUl,  from  which 
balls,  shot,  or  other  missile*  are  dischargt^  by  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  gunpowder.  The  largest  species  of  guns 
are  called  eaimon;  the  smaller  species  are  called  nJUt^ 
mtoA-efs,  carMfMS,  fowUng-ptee^*^  kc.  The  manufacture 
and  construction  of  cannon  have  been  fully  described  in 
the  articles  on  Abtilucbt  and  Cakkon,  and  the  rified 
cannon  will  be  more  especially  examined  under  Riplxi' 
OunrAHOV.  We  give  a  description  of  the  fowling-pleo*^ 
referring  to  RiPLK,for  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  smaller  military  firearms.  For  sport- 
ing purposes  smooth-bored  shot-guns  and  grooved  rifles 
are  employed.  Both  are  nearly  always  double-barrelled, 
and  of  late  years  the  old  muxxle-lwiders  have  been  al- 
most entirely  supplanted  by  the  many  breech-loading 
systems  recently  Invented,  which  enables  the  sports- 
man to  reload  with  greatly  increaited  rapidity  and  uni- 
formity, the  latter  quality  being  specially  important  in 
rifle  shooting.  Mr.  Lefancheax  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  Inventing  the  modern  sporting  breech-loader ;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  gunniakers  has  since  devised  an  im- 
mense variety  of  actions,  and  every  day.  sees  progrsas 
made  in  strength  and  simplicity.  The  latest  guns,  how- 
ever, leave  little  yoom  for  improvement  in  respect  to 
the  action.  The  tiammers  are  abolished  altogether,  the 
striker  being  a  needle  in  the  interior,  which  is  driven 
against  the  cap  of  a  central-flre  cartridge  by  a  spring 
when  the  trigger  is  pressed;  a  lever  on  top  is  pushed 
aside  by  the  thumb,  liberating  the  catch  which  holds 
the  barrels  against  the  false  breech ;  the  barrels  then 
drop  from  the  hinge,  and  are  open  for  loading.  On 
raising  the  barrels,  the  action  snaps  to,  and  holds  them 
fast;  the  dropping  of  the  barrels  causes  au  extractor 
to  withdraw  the  empty  cartridge  cases.  A  key  at  the 
side  regulates  the  cocking  and  safety  of  the  lock  and 
striker.  The  manufacture  of  sporting  rifles  does  not 
greatly  differ  ftt>m  tluit  of  shot-guns.  Great  strength 
and  weight  of  barrel  are  necessary  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  charge,  withstand  the  wedging  action  of 
the  bullet  and  deaden  the  recoil.  See  Greener's  Hun  amd 
Hi  DtvehpmetU  (lifSS),  and  Mnderm  tihot  G«n$  {\*<HH). 

dan,  V.  w.  To  practise  fowling,  or  bunting  small  game ; 
as,  to  go  gunning. 

Gaii'*bnrrel,  n.    The  metallic  tube  of  a  gun. 

Gnnnboat,  n.  (A'aeol.)  A  term  applied  to  a  small  ves- 
sel carrying  not  more  than  four  guns,  most  frequently 
only  one,  and  of  trifling  draught  of  water.    Steam  guu- 
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boats,  espechilly  when  Iron-plated,  are  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  a  fleet ;  their  light  draught  enable*  them 


to  appmach  the  *hore  or  ascend  rivem;  their  hsavy 
guns  tell  with  deadly  effect  frt>m  their  near  poaitkiM ; 
while  they  themselves,  from  their  diminutive  rise,  caa 
scarcely  be  hit.  — GnnboaUof  a  peculiar  ooostnictfoB 
(Fig.  1216)  Were  used  on  the  Mississippi  during  the  lst« 
war.  BomdhveueU  differ  from  gunboats  in  being  or  greater 
beam,  or  width,  to  withstand  the  vertical  reooil  of  the 
mortars  which  they  carry.  They  are  rarely  propelled 
by  steam.     See  a  leu  stCCTioN  II. 

Onil'»CJhrrla|p«,  a.    A  wheeled  carriage  for  cannob. 

Onn'-eoMon*  a.    See  Explosivk*;  Ptboxtumk. 

dan'-deek,  n.  (Saut.)  A  lower  deck  cuboardamaa- 
ol-war,  where  the  gunaare  mounted  and  exerctMd. 

Onndnek,  (goon-dwJc',)  a  river  of  Hindostan,  sap> 
poeed  to  rise  beyond  the  IlimaUya,  in  lAt.  2S^¥y  S^ 
irf>n.  83<>  14'  B.,  and  which,  after  a  course  of  abL  400  m., 
joins  the  Ganges  opposite  Patna. 

Onn'flre,  n.  (Mil.)  The  laat  beat  of  the  reveille  or 
tattoo,  at  the  close  of  vrhich  a  gun  is  fired  in  all  for- 
tresses and  other  military  stationa. 

dnn  Key,  a  narrow  coral  reef  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
Great  Bahama  Bank.  At  a  distance  of  250  yards  fross 
its  S.  point  there  is  a  lighMiouse,  exhibiting  a  light 
which  revolves  once  a  minute.  It  is  80  ft.  aliore  sea> 
level,  in  Lat.  2.5© 34'  :ui^  N.,  Lon.  79^  18'  24*  W. 

Gnu  IjNk^,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  iif  Allegan  oa 

Onn  lll»rsh,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Allegan  oo. 

Oun'metAl,  n.    (Metall.)    An  alloy  of  8  tu  10  | 
.of  tin  to  100  pounotf  of  copper. 

(ilaii'iia^e«  n.    The  number  of  gun*  of  the  i 
of  a  veeael. 

Oan'iiel*  n.  Same  a*  Guxwalk,  q.  v. 

(Zo6l.)  A  genus  of  fishes  ( GuimeShu^  fomiiy  GMdm. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  mnch-compresaed  body, 
spinous  dorsal  rays,  and  ventrals  often  reduced  to  a 
single  spine.  Tlie  American  Butter-fish,  G.  wutenumtn 
of  the  Atlantic,  is  fh>m  4  to  12  inches  long,  grayish, 
with  a  series  of  dusky  oval  rings  along  the  sides. 

Onii'iier,  n.  (Mil.)  One  who  works  a  gun  either  oa 
land  or  at  sea; — a  term  which,  in  the  artillery,  corre* 
spond*  to  private  in  the  line. 

(ydwU.)  A  warrant  officer,  under  whose  immedlats 
charge  are  the  ordnance  and  ammunition  of  the  reaari. 

Onnnerj,  (gun'mtr^,)  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
theory  of  the  flight  and  motion  of  projectiles  diachaiiEed 
from  cannon  and  smaller  arms,  and  teaches  the  method 
of  employing  these  weapons  in  the  most  effecta«l  man- 
ner, for  the  purpose  of  attack  and  defence.  The  carii««t 
treatise  on  the  path  described  by  a  prqiectile  dnriag 
iu  flight,  seems  to  lie  one  written  by  a  niathematidaa 
named  SarUlea.  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century. 
Galileo  demonstrated  that  a  shot  fired  from  a  gun  woald 
trace  a  parabolic  curve  in  Its  passage  through  the  air. 
if  the  resistance  of  the  air  had  no  influence,  as  it  has, 
in  materially  altering  tlie  form  of  the  path  it  dcocriben. 
It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  if  the  resistance  iif 
the  air  and  the  attraction  of  gravitation  cuuld  be  re- 
moved, or,  in  other  words,  if  a  shot  could  be  fired  im 
vacuo.  It  would  go  on  forever  in  a  line  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  axis  of  the  piece,  produced  indefinitely,  with 
the  same  initial  velocity,  or  the  velocity  which  it  pos- 
sessed when  it  left  the  cannon's  mouth.  But  supposing 
the  effect  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  air  tu  be  iieg^ 
lected,  and  cravity  alone  to  act  on  the  ball,  it  i*  fomd 
that  the  action  of  gravitation  constantly  acting  on  the 
projectile  at  every  point  of  its  flight,  in  a  line  which 
may  be  considereid  as  perpendiciiTar  to  the  borison, 
tends  to  draw  it  out  of  toe  straight  line,  which  it  would 
have  deecril»ed  if  tlie  force  of  gravity  did  not  exist,  snd 
eventually  brings  it  to  the  ground,  after  describing  a 
parabolic  curve.  It  was  generally  considered  by  ma&e- 
maticians,  from  the  time  of  Galileo,  that  the  path  of  a 
projectile  %ras  that  of  a  parabola,  and  that  the  reai»tanos 
of  the  air  had  but  little,  if  any  influence,  in  altering  its 
form ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Newton  to  show  that  its 
true  path,  under  the  combined  influence  or  tiie  reKist- 
ance  of  the  air  and  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  was 
that  of  an  hyperbola  while  passing  through  a  medium 
offering  a  uniform  resistance.  He  siso  showed  that  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  air  to  a  pn>Jectile  during  its 
flight  1*  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  projectile,  the  resistauce  to  spherical  bodies  also 
varying  as  the  square  of  their  diameters  and  the  density 
of  the  medium  tnrongh  which  they  passw  To  detemUoe 
and  calculate  the  time  of  flight,  the  borixontal  range, 
and  the  gt  eatest  height  to  which  n  shot  will  ri«<e  daring 
its  flight,  requires  a  knowleilge  of  trigonometry.  It 
may,  however,  be  said,  that  the  range  and  time  of  fliitlit 
depend  entirely  on  the  charge  and  the  elevation  of  the 
gun.  The  greater  the  charge,  the  greater  will  be  the 
range  and  the  velocity  imparted  to  the  vhot  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  and  the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
elevation,  provldeil  that  the  same  charge  be  uiieti  in  fif^ 
ing  each  shot,  at  the  different  elevations.  A  knowledge 
of  the  time  iu  which  a  projectile  will  deecnl>e  its  fli»:ht 
is  most  necessary,  especially  in  firing  shellis  tluit  the 
gunner  may  know  how  to  regulate  the  length  of  the 
ftise,  to  insure  the  bursting  of  the  shell  at  the  tiate  of 
reaching  the  ol^ect  at  which  it  is  discharged.  This  it 
taught  by  the  study  of  gunnery,  which  also  makes  the 
military  engineer  acquainted  with  the  efl^t  produced 
by  shot  when  dischai^^  in  masses,  and  for  a  long  ntne 
against  wood,  stone.  Md  other  materials,  under  vario«i« 
circumstances :  and  irives  him  data  for  the  oonstructi<>o 
of  walls,  bomb-proof  roofs,  and  vesaels  of  suSciriit 
strength  to  offer  efieetual  reaistance  to  the  weight  ol 
the  projectiles  that  may  be  directed  against  them.  Th» 
effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  not»>B 
of  a  prqieotile  is  one  of  the  most  important  sectioos  of 
the  science  of  gunnery.  It  has  engaged  the  attenrii>s 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  philwyplien,  both  iM 
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aadent  and  modern  timM,  on  accoant  piindpttUT  of  the 
4TMU  dUBculty  of  detarmioing,  by  experiment,  the  oor^ 
ractneas  of  any  partlcuUr  bypotheaia.  Mach  difference 
<»f  opinion  ia  entertained  aa  to  the  abaolute  effoct  of  tbia 
retarding  force  (which  ia,  in  fiict,  the  acience  of  aUro- 
4%acHMo»)  npou  bodiea  moving  in  the  atmuaphera  with 
great  velocitiea;  and,  although  auffldeut  i«  known  to 
Cvide  the  practical  gnnner,  still,  aa  a  acientiflc  queafion, 
It  ia  one  of  conaiderable  iutrreat  from  tlie  fact  of  iti> 
•olntiun  being  ao  difllcnlt,  rather  than  ita  practical  im- 
portance. Dr.  Unttiin.  in  hia  Muthrmatioal  Trocf*,  draws 
the  beat  hypotheaii  on  the  aabject ;  miiU,  al though  some 
-of  hia  reaolta  have  been  dispruretl  l»y  experimentalists 
who  have  inquired  iutii  the  theory  and  tmte'l  its  results 
«iiioe  the  time  of  Dr.  Huttoii,  yet  his  dnductiona  being 
Senarally  found  correct,  are  by  .ar  the  luoat  truatwurthy  | 
to  follow  bT  any  one  who  wishea  thoroughly  to  inveiti- 
4pate  the  actonce  of  arirodyuauiica.  With  regard  to  the 
▼elocity  of  the  body,  it  is  eriileut  that  a  iilaue  moving 
throagh  a  fluid  in  a  direction  perpemlicuiar  to  its  sur- 
fiace  muat  impart  to  the  particleauf  tlie  fluid  with  which 
it  cornea  in  contact  a  velocity  equal  to  ita  own ;  and  fW>m 
thia  cause  alone  the  reaistance  ahould  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  velocity ;  but  the  uumber  of  particlea  atruck 
by  the  moving  b«Mly  in  a  certain  time  being  alao  aa  the 
Telocity,  it  follows,  from  tliese  two  cauaea  combined,  that 
the  reaisunce  of  a  fluid  to  a  body  in  motion,  which 
ariara  from  the  inertU  of  tlie  particlea  of  the  fluid,  will 
be  in  the  due  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  velocity 
Imparted  to  tlie  nM>ving  liody.  If  the  b<jdy  can  be  moved 
•o  rapidly  that  the  fluid  rauuot  instantly  rush  in  behind 
it,  aa  ia  fi»und  to  be  the  case  In  the  atmoaphere,  the 
reaiating  power  of  the  medium  must  be  considerably 
jpcrwasfd ;  for  the  projectile,  being  deprived  of  the  pree- 
•■re  of  the  liquid  on  ita  hind  oari,  must  support  on  ita 
fcra  part  the  whole  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid, 
oTerand  above  the  force  employed  in  moving  the  por- 
tion of  thtt  fluid  in  contact  with  It,  which  force  ia  the 
«ole  aonrce  of  resistance  in  the  discontinued  fluid. 
The  recoil  of  a  gun  must  neceaaarily  diminish  the 
^nalocity  of  its  prvjectile;  and  tliis  has  been  carefhlly 
bom*  in  ndnd  by  men  who  have  made  gunnery  a  special 
«tady.  It  most  be  alao  remembered  that  the  increased 
«xtent  of  range  ami  the  greater  certainty  of  hitting  the 
ol^^ect  againat  which  the  flring  ia  directed,  la  due  to  tlie 
BMChod  of  rifling  or  grooving  the  interior  of  the  bore 
•of  the  piece,  which  Imparta  rotation  to  the  miasile  after 
it  h^  left  the  muzxle  of  the  gun.  The  use  of  elongated 
«hoC  and  shell  also  contributes  greatly  to  thia  result,  as 
they  do  not  present  a  greater  amount  of  surflMe  to  be 
actad  on  by  the  air  than  spherical  shot;  but  in  conse- 
quenoa  of  their  greater  weight,  they  poaseas  a  far  greater 
power  of  maintaining  their  initial  velocity.— /Ninp.  The 
mtgU  of  dfpartmr0  in  gunnery,  a  term  signifying  the 
Initial  direction  of  the  projectile  with  reference  to  a 
horiaontal  pbute,  is  always  greater  than  the  angle  of 
iteration,  given  to  the  gun  in  aiming,  bv  a  small  angle 
known  aa  the  **  Jump,"  which  is  dne  to  the  fi»ct  that  at 
the  Instant  of  flring  and  before  the  prq|ectile  has  left 
tba  bore  there  is  a  slight  upward  lift  of  the  mnssle, 
«nfllcient  to  caoae  the  ball  to  paaa  over  the  target  unless 
thia  movement  has  been  provided  for  bv  taking  a  slightly 
lower  aim.  This  Is  dne  to  the  great  and  suddenly-applied 
praaaora  upon  the  bottom  of  the  gun  chamber,  which 
haa  the  effect  of  a  powerful  blow,  acting  to  depreaa  the 
Ireech  and  thua  momentarily  increaae  the  angle  of 
••leratlon  of  the  mnxzle.  Thia  effect  takea  place  before 
the  projectile  haa  moved  fkr  in  the  bora.  In  every  case 
the  Jump  of  a  gun  needs  to  be  determined  experiment- 
ally, by  employing  means  to  eetimate  accnratoly  the 
direction  of  flight  of  the  projectile.  In  some  experi- 
ments BMde  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  1890,  the  Jump  of 
the  8-inch  converted  rifle  was  found  to  vary  from  16  to 
30  minutes  of  arc,  it  increasing  with  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion.— Drift  Another  variation  in  the  direction  taken 
by  a  projectile  is  that  known  as  "drift.*'  The  oblong 
bsdl  flred  from  a  rifled  cannon  is  caused  to  rotate  rapidly 
by  the  spiral  givoves  of  the  bore— the  12-inch  projectile, 
for  instance,  which  leaves  the  gun  with  a  velocity  of 
-2,100  fbot  seconds,  liaa  a  rotation  of  84  turns  per  second, 
which  is  |HX>bably  kept  op  throughout  its  flight  This 
rotation  aids  in  ^ving  the  proje^e  a  stable  direction 
•of  lUght,  enaliUng  it  partly  to  overcome  the  density  and 
OMyrement  of  the  air  and  to  keep  ita  point  foremost,  so 
that  it  penetrates  the  air  more  eaaUy  and  does  more 
nage  on  striking.  Tet  a  secondary  resnlt  ax  a  move- 
nt of  the  ball  out  of  the  plane  of  Are  toward  the  side 
which  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  rotation.  This 
aM>vemeot  is  known  as  "drift"  As  nearly  all  rifled 
gnna  have  a  right-hand  twist— or  are  grooved  in  such  a 
way  aa  to  cause  the  pn>Jectile  to  rotate  from  Mi  to  right, 
or  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch — 
the  drift  is  usually  to  the  right  If  the  range  be  short, 
thia  effect  is  slight:  but  in  long  ranges  it  becomea  con- 
alderaUe.  Thus,  the  service  proiectile  flred  fh>m  the 
S-inrh  converted  rifle  is  fbond  to  drift  1  yard  in  a  1,fiOO- 
yard  range ;  4*4  yank  in  a  3,000  range,  and  16*1  yards 
in  a  iJSOo  range.  As  the  drift  is  constant  for  the  same 
gan  and  range,  its  eflbcts  are  easily  allowed  for,  by  aim 
ing  at  a  point  at  the  requisite  distance  to  the  left  of  the 
target —  Wuid  tgtetM,  The  most  troublesome  deviations 
of  proiJectilea  are  due  to  the  wind,  whose  varsing  and 
oncertaiu  character,  and  ita  effect  in  modifying  the 
drift,  cannot  be  Ailly  estimated.  In  the  caae  of  a  moder- 
aSa  wind,  however,  the  deviation  is  slight,  on  account 
of  the  grsat  mass  and  rapid  motion  of  the  projectile. 
Aa  regards  the  lawa  which  govern  the  penetration  of 
prqjactilee.  they  are  at  preaent  very  obacure.  Experi- 
ment haa  given  aoma  formulas  for  use,  hot  the  princi- 
ples inv.4Ted  remain  to  be  discovered. 
CNUi'BUiir*  *•  Act  of  ahooting  or  hunting  with  a  gun. 
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Gaa'alaoB,  In  OoA,  a  poat-vlUaga  of  San  FMe  «s 
about  16  m.  S.  bv  W.  of  HantL 

Oob'iiIsoii  River,  in  CMorodo.  Thiaatream  riaea  in 
the  Bocky  Mountains  and  flowing  N.W.  unites  with  tha 
Bonkara  or  Blue  river  to  fo.rm  the  Grand  river. 

Oan'liy,  a.  {Com.)   A  coarse  aackcloth  made  in  Bengal 
of  the  flbrea  of  two  species  of  ooirdnonu.    Bice,  sal^ter, 
pepper  and  other  articles  exported  fh)m  the  Bast  are 
packed  in  baga  or  sacks  made  of  this  material ;  they  ah 
form  a  considerable  article  of  exportation. 

Onn  Plialna,  in  3fie*vaa,  a  townahip  of  Allegan  co. 

Oan'pori,  a.  {HqmL)  A  port-hole;  an  opening  in  a 
warsiiip's  side  for  the  cannon. 

Gnn'powder.  An  intimate  mixture  of  niter,  chai^ 
coal  and  sulphur,  in  proportions  which  vary  slightly  in 
different  countries,  and  according  to  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied,  the  powder  made  by  the  American  and 
French  governments  being  76  parts  salt^^etpr,  to  12*6 
sulphur  and  12*6  charcoal,  while  in  England  the  govern- 
ment use,  10  paris  sulphur  and  16)  parts  charcoal.  The 
action  of  O.  is  dependent  on  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
charcoal  by  the  nitre  and  the  sudden  evolution  thereby 
of  heated  gaa.  Many  other  chemical  detonating  com- 
pounds have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  them  are  equal 
to  6.  aa  at  preaent  manufiictured ;  the  prificlpal  ol^ec- 
tiona  to  their  uae  being  the  comparative  danger  attend- 
ant on  their  manufacture  and  tranapori,  and  the  too 
sudden  evolutions  of  gas  at  the  time  of  their  ignition. 
This  substance,  known  to  the  Chinese  at  an  early  period, 
ia  described  in  an  Arabic  MS.  of  tlie  year  1*249,  and 
also  in  the  works  of  Boger  Baoon  (1214-1292),  who  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  author  of  the  invention,  though 
other  authorities  ascribe  it  to  the  German  monk,  Ber- 
thold  Schwartz,  in  13*20.  Experiments,  with  a  view  to 
rendering  Q.  non-exploaive,  were  made  by  Piobert  in 
France  in  1836,  and  by  Fad^ieff,  proff*ssor  of  chemistry 
at  St.  Petersburg,  between  1840  and  1844.  Gale  com- 
pleted, at  Weatmineter,  1866,  a  aeriea  of  public  demon- 
strations of  his  process  for  securing  the  same  result  bv 
mixing  the  Q,  with  fluely  p«iwdered  glasa,  fhim  which 
it  is  aifted  before  use. 

SiiOKELifiss  GiTNPownER.— Within  late  years  a  number 
of  gunpowders  have  been  invented  which,  while  greatly 
surpassing  the  old  form  of  povrder  in  expltjsive  force, 
have  also  the  property  of  producing  little  or  no  smoke, 
a  result  likely  to  be  advantBge<jus  in  some  of  the  ex- 
igencies of  battle,  though  it  may  lie  disadvantageoua  in 
othera.  The  first  general  information  obtained  in  re- 
gard to  these  powdt'rs  was  in  connection  with  the  Label 
rifle,  the  smiUl-caliber  repeating  arm  of  the  French, 
whose  adoption  cauaed  a  very  general  reconatmction 
of  small  arms  throughout  Europe.  The  powder  adopted 
for  this  arm  was  largely  noiseless  and  practically  amoke- 
less,  and  since  its  adoption  nnmeroos  exp<>rinients  have 
been  made  with  new  explosivps,  so  that  a  vnried  liat  of 
amokeless  powders  now  exists.  These  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  of  which  the  first  is  composed  of 
cellulose  nitrate  (either  the  soluble  or  insoluble 
variety);  the  second  claas  adds  to  the  above  nitro- 
glycerine or  other  organic  nitrates ;  and  the  third_add8 
nitro  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons,  such  aa  picric' add 
and  the  picratea.  With  each  of  these  some  oxidizing 
agent  may  be  employed,  snch  as  potassium  nitrate,  and 
Buch  retarding  agenu  as  tannin  and  lycopodium.  Of 
these  powders,  Indurite.  the  one  in  use  in  the  U.  8. 
Navy,  belongs  to  the  first  class;  Ballistite,  used  by  the 
Italians,  and  Cordite,  by  the  British,  to  th«*  second  :lai 
and  Peyton  powder  to  tlie  third  class.  Tlie  smokel 
character  of  these  explosives  is  due  to  the  tact  that  the 
producta  of  their  combuation  are  wholly  gaseous  while 
ordinarv  Q.  yields  66  per  cent  of  finely-divided  solids. 
The  object  in  using  these  powders  was  not  originally 
to  do  away  with  smoke,  but  to  obtain  greater  explosive 
power,  it  being  a  debated  question  whether  the  presence 
of  smoke  on  the  battlefield  may  not  be  in  many  caaea 
an  advantage.  In  rapid-fire  cannon,  however,  aa  in 
magazine  small-arms,  Uie  value  of  smokeless  piwder  is 
obvious,  since  a  cloud  of  smoke  would  greatly  impair 
the  efficiency  of  these  weapons.  In  regiird  to  exuloeive 
power,  these  powders  are  found  to  impart  much  higher 
velocities  to  projectilee  than  ordinary  G.  The  best  of 
them  are  those  that  give  maximum  velocity  with  min- 
imum pressure  within  the  gun  chamber,  and  which 
undergo  no  change  affecting  their  power  of  service 
under  the  exposures  incident  to  war.  In  the  trials  of 
Indurite  at  the  Indian  Head  proving  grounds,  it  was 
found  that  a  26  lb.  charge  of  this  material,  flred  from  a 
6-inch  gun,  gave  to  a  KM)  lb.  ball  an  initial  velocity  of 
of  2,469  feet  per  second  and  exerted  on  the  chamber  a 
pressure  of  only  1396  tons.  So  far  as  explosive  force  in 
blasti  ng  is  concerned,  a  series  of  experiments  made  before 
the  Board  of  Fortification  and  Ordnance  gave  rank  to 
the  following  explosives  aa  follows:  Perunite  B,  17*67; 
Perunite  C,  16*61;  Perunite  D,  13*66;  Explosive  Gela- 
tin^  10;  Backarock,  9*36;  Emmensite,  6*49 ;  Gun- 
cotton,  3*16;  U.  S.  rifle  powder,  1*72.  These  results, 
however,  do  not  fully  indicate  the  value  of  these 
explosives  for  military  purposes,  in  which  other  qtuUi- 
ties  of  value  may  take  precf>dence  of  explosive  power. 
Of  the  various  advantages  which  are  claimed  for  smoke- 
less powders  in  war,  the  greatest  is  that  of  the  clear 
vision  of  the  fleld  which  they  give  to  commanding 
officers,  who  thus  are  enabled  t4)  see  exigencies  as  they 
arise,  and  may  often  prevent  disastera  by  more  timely 
prefiarattou  for  them. 

Onn'powder  Plot.  (EWy.HM.)  A  celebrated  con- 
apiracy  of  aome  Boman  Catholics,  or.  accontlng  to  Lin- 
gard  (vol. vii.  ch.  1, 4  e(  aeq.), of  Oateeby  alone,  to  destroy 
the  king,  James  I ,  and  the  two  houses  of  l^arliament, 
I7  gunpowder,  which  was  delected  on  the  6th  of  Nov., 
1605.    This  plot  was  in  itself  mysterious,  and  for  por- 


poaaa  of  state  policy  and  Protaatant  laaL  a  greater  ny»> 
tery  waa  thrown  over  it    See  Fawkm  (Oirr). 

Gan'powder  RiTer,  in  Mmland^  enters  the  Ghea- 
apeake  Bay  between  Harford  and  Baltiraora  coa. 

Oan'reAch,  n.    Same  as  Ooxshot,  o.  v. 

Onn'-room,  n.  (NavoL)  In  the  Britiah  aervlce,  the 
room  of  the  gon-deck  of  a  veasel  of  war,  occupied  by  the 
lieutenants  as  a  meaa-room. — In  the  American  aenrioe, 
the  term  foard-room  ia  excloaively  applied  to  thia  room. 

Oniia«  (gdSiu.)  [Hung.  Katteg.]  A  town  of  Hungary, 
ou  the  UUna,  *iO  m.  8.  of  Oedenberg.  Mmt^f,  Silka  and 
woollena.  This  town  waa  the  first  that  succeasfnlly  re- 
sisted  Solyman  tlie  Magnificent,  when  in  1632  that  mon- 
arch threatened  to  conquer  all  £uroi>e.    Pop.  8,000. 

Onn'shot,  tf.  {MU.)  The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun;  the 
spacH  to  which  an  effective  shot  can  be  thrown. 
-u.    Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun ;  as,  a  gmultot  wound. 

GuHsJiot  Wmndt.  {MiL  Surg.)  A  term  applied  to 
denote  wounds  produced  by  cannon-balls,  bulleu,  Ac., 
striking  against  the  body.  They  differ  In  many  respects 
from  ordiuary  wounds,  and  constitute  a  dlstiuct  bnim  h 
of  science  of  themaelvea.  Frequently,  ou  a  person  being 
atruck,  he  ia  not  conaoioos  of  any  pain,  and  he  is  fir«t 
made  aware  of  hia  wound  by  inability  to  use  the  pat t, 
or  by  feeling  the  blood  trickling  down.  Qenenilly,  if 
the  wound  be  at  all  severe,  the  patient  becomes  deadly 
pule,  trembles,  and  seems  about  to  die:  but  usually, 
with  the  aid  of  stiniuUnts,  these  appearances  pass  off  in 
a  few  hours.  If  they  continue  unabated,  they  give  rea- 
son to  fear  the  wont  It  waa  long  a  generally  received 
opinion  that  a  person  might  be  injured  by  the  "  aind  of 
a  shot,"  without  being  struck  by  it  at  all;  but  this  idea 
is  now  exploded,  for  persons  have  had  portions  of  their 
clothes  carried  off  by  large  shot,  and  even  their  ears  or 
noses  shot  off  without  at  all  auffaring  fh>m  the  wind  of 
the  shot 

Oan's  Isliand,  an  island  of  Ireland,  off  the  coast  of 
CO.  Down,  Ulster,  abt.  8  m.  N.B.  of  Ardglass. 

Gan^mlth*  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  make  and 
re|Mir  small  arms. 

Oan'stOCk,  n.  The  wood  in  which  the  barrel  of  a  gnn 
is  fixed. 

Ciail'-tackle,  n.  (NaiU.)  A  system  of  pulleys,  con- 
sisting of  two  single  blocks,  one  moVMble,  the  other 
fixed,  the  standing  end  of  the  fall  being  made  fast  to 
the  movable  block.  It  Increases  the  power  threefold. 
They  are  used  on  board  ships,  to  run  the  guns  out  of 
the  porta. 

Oailter*«  CTIialiiy  n.  [From  the  inventor  Edmund 
Gunter.nn  Snglish  mathematician, who  lived  1681-1626.1 
The  chain  commonly  need  for  meastiring  land.  It  ia  60 
feet,  or  4  polea,  in  length,  and  cunaiata  of  100  linka,  each 
of  which  is  Joined  to  the  adjacent  one  by  3  rings.  The 
length  of  each  link,  including  the  connecting  rings,  ia 
7*92  inches.  The  advantage  of  this  measure  consists  in 
the  facility  which  it  affords  for  numerical  calculations. 
The  English  acre  contains  4,840  sq.  yds.;  and  Qunter's 
chain  bMoing  22  yds.  in  length,  the  aqoare  of  which  ia 
484,  it  follows  that  a  square  chain  ia  exactly  the  tenth 
part  of  an  acre.  A  aquara  chain,  again,  contains  10.000 
sqnare  links,  so  that  100,000  square  linka  are  equal  to  an 
acre ;  conaequently,  the  area  of  a  fleld  being  estimated 
links,  it  i 


in  sqiuu*e  1 


is  only  necessanr  to  divide  the  resnlt 
by  100,000,  or  to  cat  off  the  last  five  figurea,  to  obtain 
the  area  azpreased  In  acrea. 

(?.^s  Line.  {Math.)  A  logarithmic  line  engraved  on 
scalea,  sectors,  Ac,  serving  to  perform  the  multiplication 
and  division  of  numbers  instmmentally,  aa  a  table  of 
logarithma  doea  arithmetically.  Ihe  numbera  are  uau- 
ally  drawn  on  two  aeparate  rulera  sliding  against  each 
other.  In  rough  calculations  this  line  affords  consider- 
able &cilities.—(7.*s  <^iia<lrant  A  quadrant  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  adapted  to  the  problems  of  finding  the  hour  of  the 
day,  the  son's  azimuth,  and  other  common  problems  of 
the  sphere.  —  A  large  plane  scale,  having  various  lines 
of  numbers  engraved  on  it,  by  means  of  vrhich  queations 
in  navigation  are  resolved  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes. It  Is  usually  called  the  Gunter  by  seamen.  On 
one  side  of  the  scale  the  natural  linea  (as  the  line  of 
chords,  the  line  of  sines,  tangents,  rhonilw,  Ac.)  are 
placed ;  on  the  other  the  corresponding  logarithmic  ones. 

Oaii't«rsTill«,  formeriy  Onn'ter**  I«aiidtii|r, 
in  Alabama^  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  abt  86  m.  S  K.  of  Huntsvllle. 

dantoor.  {gom-ioor*,)  a  district  of  British  India,  W.  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  often  called  the  Northern  Clrcars; 
area^  4,960  sq.  m.  Prod.  Grain,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
paddy,  /bp.  6*27,000.  —  Its  capital,  of  same  name,  is 
situated  in  Ut  16°  20^  N.,  Lon.  80°  SO'  K. ;  pop.  25,700. 

dan  Town,  a  locality  in  Georgut.  on  the  line  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Here,  June  10, 1664,  a  Nh- 
tional  force  of  1*2.000  men,  commanded  by  Gen.  Stursiit. 
was  utterly  routed  by  the  Confederates,  under  Gen.  For- 
rest, losing  about  8,500  men.  and  everything  except  arms. 

danwale,  Onniiel,  {gun'nei,)  n.  [From  gun,  and 
waU,  because  the  vnoB  of  the  spar-deck  are  pointed 
thence.]  {Naut.)  Tlie  lower  portion  of  any  gun-port 
of  a  ship ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  side  of  a  vesael ;  tha 
uppermoat  wale  of  a  ship. 

dnive, n.  [Lnt.gurgf$.]  A  whiripool ;  agnlf;  abyas.  (a.) 

Clnr'ireflt  or  Clor'sea,  n.  {Her.)  A 
charge  meant  to  represent  a  whirl- 
pool. It  takes  up  the  whole  field; 
and  when  borne  properly,  is  azure 
and  argent 

CUnr'flrl®*  *•  **•  {J^  gorgogtiare,  fW>m 
gorga^  the  throat:  Lat  gtirgui,  a 
whirlpool.]  To  fall  or  gush  with 
noirte.  as  water  fh>m  a  bottle:  to  run 
or  flow  in  a  noisy,  broken,  and  irregu-  F^.  1210. 
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^■m.  A  rnsh  or  low  of  liqaid^or  the  tonnd  prodac«d  by  it 

Onr'ffiet,  n.  An  MrtheD  jar  for  cooling  water  by 
eraporation. 

Onr'grlliii^*  p.  a.  Flowing  with  a  parting  sound ;  at, 
gurgliTig  waters,  gurgling  rills. 

— n.  A  mnning  with  a  broken  or  noisy  carrent. 

Onr'irllnirlyt  <^^-  In  '^  gurgling  manner. 

Onr^yojrley  n.  {Arch.)  Same  as  GAftooTLX,  9.  v. 

Oariioflte,  Onrho'flaii,  n.  (Uin.)  A  compact, 
porcellanous,  snow-whito  vuriety  of  Dolomitb,  q.  v. 

Oarjnn,  n.  An  oil  obtained  from  a  forest-tree  of  the 
£.  Indies,  used  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  sabstitnte 
for  linseed-oil  in  painting. 

Garniejr«  in  Ohio^  a  poet-office  of  Marion  co. 

Onr'ley,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  O.  of  Madison  co. 

C^nr'leyTllle,  in  OowucUcuU,  a  poet-village  of  Tolland 
CO.,  abt.  25  ra.  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

Gnr,  (liOluph,)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  nbt.  10  m.  K.SE.  of 
Limerick,  Munster.  It  is  noted  as  having  upon  its  shores 
some  of  the  most  remarkablo  Droidical  remains  in  Great 
Britain. 

Qar'lltjr,  n.  (Mining.)  A  level  or  working. 

€lar'n»rd.  Gar'net,  n.  (Z06I.)  See  Tuolida. 

Onr'net  Point,  in  Mauachutftts,  n  promontory  on 
the  N.  side  uf  the  entrance  to  Plymouth  Harbor.  It 
exhibits  two  fixed  lights,  11^  ^  apart,  and  86  ft.  above 
sea-level ;  Ut.  A'JP  1/6"  N.,  Lon.  70°  36'  48"  W. 

Qar'ney.  Joseph  John,  an  English  philanthropist,  the 
brother  of  Elisabeth  Fry  (q.v.),  and  her  corapiinion  in  her 
memorable  visits  to  the  priHons  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Contiuent  of  Europe,  B.  at  Earlhani  Hall,  Norfolk, 
1788.  When  four  years  of  age  he  lost  his  mother ; 
and  his  early  education  was  intrusted  to  his  three  eldest 
sisters.  At  a  later  period  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
ei^oyefl  many  advantaues  at  the  university,  without 
becoming  a  member  or  subscriliing  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles.  His  preference  ultimately  became  settled  in 
Ikvor  of  the  views  and  profession  of  the  Quakers,  among 
whom  he  was  born;  and  consistently  with  them  he 
lived  and  died,  by  no  means  finding  in  them  any  barrier 
to  the  fullest  and  freest  association  with  anv  other  body 
of  Christian^  or  to  a  personal  frieudship  with  the 
eeclesiaNtical  dignitaries  of  the  Norwich  diocese.  O.  was 
the  author  <»f  numerous  works,  which  gained  him  a 
highly  respectable  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  Notes  on  Prisons 
and  I'ruton  Discipline ;  Essays  on  the  Evidences^  Doe- 
trin^s.and  Practical  Operations 0/  Christianity;  A  Win- 
ter in  the  West  Indies^  Ac,  Ac,  liesides  numerous  minor 
tracts  on  religious  and  philanthropical  subjects.  D.  1847. 
Memoirs  of  this  truly  excellent  man  were  published  by 
J.  B.  Bi-aithwaite,  in  1854. 

Gnr'ntllf  n.  [Hind.]  A  sort  of  plain,  coarse  Indian 
muslin. 

Gnr'ry,  n.  A  small  fortress.    (£.  Indies.) 

Gnrnp»%  a  town  of  Braxil,  on  the  Amazon  River,  abt 
200  m.  W.  of  Para. 

Garnpiftta'bA*  a  river  of  Braxil,  entering  the  Amaion 
at  Montalegre. 

Garnpl',  a  river  of  Braxil,  prov.  of  Para,  flows  N.E.  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  mouth  is  called  Gurupi  Bay.— 
A  town,  situate  at  the  month  of  the  above  river,  abt  &5 
m.  E.  of  Bragania. 

QnrwhAl,  or  Garhw»l,  {goor-^wd',)  a  state  of  India, 
lies  between  the  l)ehra-Doon  and  S.W.  Thibet  extending 
in  N.  Lat.  from  'iXP-2fXo  3lo  20^,  and  in  B.  Lon.  from  77^ 
55'  to  79°  20^ ;  aretL,  4,500  sq.  m.  Being  on  the  8.  slope 
of  the  Himalayas,  O.  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  stu- 
pendous mountains,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  some- 
times reaches  23,000  feet.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  both  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  attracting, 
in  spite  of  the  length  and  mggedness  of  the  way,  crowds 
of  pilgrims  to  the  peculiarly  sacred  localities  of  Jum- 
notri,  Devaprayaga,  and  Gangotri.    B>p.  abt  100,000. 

Gosh,  V.  n.  [Ger.  guu^  a  pouring,  gieuen,  to  pour.]  To 
flow  copiously ;  to  stream ;  to  issue  with  violence  and 
rapidity,  at  a  fluid ;  to  rush  forth,  at  a  fluid,  from  con- 
finement 

— V.  a.  To  emit  in  copious  elTusion. 

— M.  A  sudden  and  violent  issue  of  a  fluid  fh>m  an  encloaed 
place ;  the  fluid  thus  emitted. 

GiMh'er,  n.  One  who  is  efl'use  in  writing  or  speech,  es- 
pecially a  sentimental  person.  (Colloq.) 

GiMb'InfF*  P'  <*•  Roshing  forth  with  Tiolenoe,  at  a 
fluid;  flowing  copiously;  emitting  profusely. 

— n.  A  rushing  forth  with  violence;  effosion. 

Glisll'llliply*  <idv.  In  a  gushing  manner. 

Gns'set,  n.  [Fr.  gousset^  a  fob  or  small  pocket  from 
gousse ;  It  guscio,  a  pod,  husk,  or  shell.]    The  piece  of 
cloth  that  covers  the  armpit  in  a  shirt 
"BsaiB,  gvMti,  and  band. 
Band.  gvaa.  and  Mun."  —  Hood. 

— A  small  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a  garment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  or  strengthening  some  part  of  it 

Gust,  n.  [Lat  gustus^  from  Gr.  genein,  to  give  one  a 
taste.]  Taste,  or  the  sense  of  tatting;  the  pleasure  of 
deglutition;  relish. 

"  Dsctroj  aU  ersatoras  for  thj  nmt  or  gust."  —  Pop*. 

— ^Tum  of  fancy ;  intellectual  taste. 

<•  Aeeording  to  the  giut  and  manner  of  the  aneisnto.'*  —  Drydca. 

— Love;  liking;  appreciation. 

••  The  guH  and  rellih  of  tme  happlnsM."  ^TOotson. 

—Gratification  of  any  kind,  especially  that  which  is  highly 
relished ;  ei^oyment ;  as,  to  allay  an  appeUte  with  gust. 

— {Icel.  gusir,  a  cold  blast.]  A  sadden  squall ;  a  violent 
burst  of  wind ;  a  gale.  —A  sudden  and  violent  outbreak 
of  passion. 

••  Pardan  a  w«ak  distempered  eool.  that  sweUa 
In  sadden  guMU.  and  link*  aa  eeon  In  ealms."  —  Addison. 

GnstA'Uon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  LslU  guttatio.]  The  act  of 
tasting.  -* 


Gns'tAtory.  a.  Pertaining  to  gust  or  taste. 

GiMtATl%  (gftos-td've-a,)  a  town,  cap.  of  the  Swedish 
island  of  St  Bartholomew,  West  Indies,  on  the  8.W. 
coast ;  pop.  about  12,000. 

GastA'vns  I..  Kino  of  Sweden,  known  by  the  name 
of  GosTATVS  Vasa,  b.  at  Ockestadt  near  Stockholm, 
1400,  was  the  son  of  Eric  Tasa,  duke  of  Gripsholm,  vrho 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden,  and 
beheaded  by  the  Danish  tyrant  Christian  II.  ThU  sov- 
ereign also  got  GustAVUs  into  his  hands,  and,  in  the  war 
in  which  he  reduced  Sweden,  kept  him  several  years  a 
prisoner  at  Copenhagen.  At  length  he  made  his  eitcape, 
and  liaving  prevailwi  on  the  DHlecarlians  to  throw  off 
the  Danish  yoke,  in  May,  1521,  ho  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  15.000  men.  After  various  fortunes,  he  re- 
covered the  whole  of  Sweden  from  the  tyranny  of 
Christian.  In  1523  he  was  crowned  king  of  Sweden,  and 
the  crown  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Luthernnism 
was  established  as  the  national  religion  of  Sweden  in  his 
reign.  D.  1559.  His  name  is  still  revered  by  every  Swede. 

GU8TAVU8  Adolpbus,  king  of  Sweden,  b.  1504,  was  the 
grandson  of  Gustavus  \  asa.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Cluu-Ies  IX.,  in  1611,  and  continued  the  war  with  Den- 
mark, Russia,  and  Poland.  He  selected  Axel  Oxenstiern 
for  his  chief  minister,  and  by  his  couiumI  restored  the 
nobles  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived,  and  thus  attached  them  to  his  interests. 
He  concluded  peace  with  Denmark  in  1613  on  advan- 
tageous terms;  was  crowned  in  1617;  married  in  1620 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Christina,  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne ;  acquired  subsequently  great  part 
of  Livonia,  and  succeasfully  fought  against  Sigismund, 
king  of  Poland,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  Sweden.  In- 
vited by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  urged  by 
France,  —  prompted,  too,  by  his  own  earnest  regard  for 
the  Protestant  faith,—  he  matched,  in  1630,  to  the  aid  of 
the  ProtesUnts  with  a  small  force  of  8,000  men,  which 
was  afterwards  augmented  by  a  body  of  English  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  From  the  isle  of  RUgen. 
of  which  he  first  made  himself  matter,  be  advanced 


Fig.  1217.— ODBTAVUS  adolphus. 
frx>m  point  to  point  through Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg, 
victorious  at  every  step.  He  took  80  fortified  towns  in 
eight  mouths.  At  length  the  emperor  sent  his  great 
general  Tilly  to  oppose  him,  and  Gustavus  won  a  great 
Tictory  over  him  at  Leipsic,  on  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1631. 
Saxony  heartilT  supported  Gustavus,  who  soon  alter 
took  Mentx,  and  in  April,  1632,  defeated  Tilly  again  at 
the  passage  of  the  Lech.  The  emperor,  alarmed  by  the 
invasion  of  Bohemia,  made  Wallenstein  commander-in- 
chief;  who  recovered  Bohemia,  and  after  holding  a  strong 
position  near  Nuremberg  for  many  weeks,  met  Gustavus 
on  the  field  of  Llitsen,  on  Nov.  5th,  1632.  Tictory  was 
with  the  Swedes,  but  their  heroic  leader  fell  in  the  fight 
not  without  suspicion  of  assassination-  O.  A.  was  one 
of  the  noblest  men,  and  one  of  the  greatest  military 
commanders  of  modem  times.  He  was  great  also  as  a 
ruler  and  administrator,  and  did  not  allow  war  to  ex- 
clude commerce  and  the  internal  regulation  of  his  statet 
from  his  earnest  attention. 
GusTATUt  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  Adolphus 
Frederick  snd  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  Frederick  II..  king 
of  Prussia.  He  was  b.  in  1746,  and  succeeded  his  fiither 
in  1771.  The  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  distraction  and 
anarchy,  and  the  nobles  had  monopolized  the  chief 
power,  and  were  themselves  divided  into  two  hostile 
parties.  Gustavus  immediately  applied  himself  to  the 
suppression  of  these  disorders,  and  by  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution completely  succeeded.  A  new  constitution  was 
introduced  and  accepted,  and  the  king  became  supreme. 
The  amendment  of  the  laws  next  engaged  his  attention. 
He  abolished  the  practice  of  torture,  and  introduced 
other  good  regulations  in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
He  also  formed  a  college  of  commerce,  and  reformed  his 
army  and  navy.  In  1788  he  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  Russia  and  Denmark.  Gustavus  headed  his  army 
himself,  and  stormed  the  defences  of  Frederickshall, 
where  he  took  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  vessels. 
In  1789,  the  king,  harassed  by  the  opposition  of  some  of 
the  nobles, arrested  the  leading  men,  and  compelled  their 
acceptance  of  a  measure  which  extended  his  authority 
considerably.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, a  coalition  was  formed  between  the  northern 
powen  and  Spain,  by  which  it  wat  ap«ed  that  Got- 


tavnt  should  march  against  Franco  at  the  head  of  a  cue- 
siderable  army;  but  while  preparations  were  makia(c, 
he  was  shot  at  a  masquerade  by  Ankamtrikn,  a  dis- 
banded ofllcer  of  the  army,  March  15th,  1792,  aod  o.  oa 
the  *29th. 

Gustavus  IT.,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gnatavut  m.,  was 
B.  in  1778,  and  ascended  tlie  throne  when  his  falher  fdl 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  March  20, 1792.  When  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  was  seized,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  shot 
by  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  Gustavus  vowed  eternal  hos- 
tility to  the  French  emperor.  He  ordered  his  mmhtmm- 
dor  to  leave  Paris,  dismissed  the  French  amliaasador 
from  Sweden,  and  returned  to  the  king  of  PmsKia  the 
order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  with  which  Napoleon  had  tlso 
been  invested,  nobly  saying,  **  that  he  never  could,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  knighthood,  consent  to  be  bn-tlier 
companion  to  an  assassin.'*  His  hostile  prooeedingk^ow- 
ever,  became  at  Inst  so  pregnant  with  danger  to  hit 
country,  that  a  council  of  state  entreated  him  to  make 
peace.  This  he  refused  to  do;  a  revolution  in  Sweden 
was  the  consequence;  Gustavus  was  impriaoned,  and  be 
afterwards  signed  his  abdication.  His  undo,  the  dcks 
of  Suderniania,  was  then  raided  to  the  throne  under  tbs 
title  of  Charles  XIII.,  and  Christian  Augustus,  of  Hc4- 
stein-Augnstenlturg,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Prinze 
Royal  of  Sweden,  or  heir-apparent  This  prince  drinfc 
soon  after,  the  succeesion  was  transferred  to  Mai'khal 
Bernadotte,  who  in  1816  ascended  the  Swedish  throne 
as  Charles  John  XIV.  After  his  abdication,  Gostavas 
was  a  mere  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  Europe,  soaie- 
timea  bearing  the  designation  of  Chunt  GUtorp,  some- 
times that  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  again  the  more 
humble  one  of  Oustavson.  He  was  in  England,  at  Hart- 
well,  with  Louis  XTIII.  His  later  years  were  npent  ia 
povertv.    D.  at  St  Gall,  1837. 

GoatAVns*  in   Ohio,  a  post-township  of   TnunboU 

CO. 

OnstA'TllS,  in  Tennessee^  a  village  of  Greene  co^  aboat 
€0  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Knoxville. 

Oas'to,  n.  [It.,  tMSte.l  The  relish  of  anything;  the 
power  liy  which  anything  excites  sensations  on  the  ]ia!- 
Hte.  —  Intellectual  teste  or  liking;  nice  appreciation. 

Onsto'so.    [ItJ    (Mus.)    M'ith  taste. 

Gllstrow,  (^tu'<roo,)a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nebel,  27  m.  S.  of  Rostock.  Manw/.  Dis- 
tillation and  beer-brewing.    Php.  12,423. 

Olis'ty ,  a.  Stormy ;  tempestuous ;  as,  a  gusty  day,  the 
gusty  wind. 

Gat,  n.  [L.  Ger.  kuttel.  probably  allied  to  A.  S.  g^Uan, 
to  pour  out.]  That  through  which  anything  flow*  or 
pours  forth  ;  a  passage  or  strait ;  as,  the  Gut  of  Canso. 
—  The  intestinal  cand  of  an  animal ;  the  entire  mass 
formed  by  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines. 
"  This  lord  wean  his  wiu  ia  hia  beUy,  and  hit  prti  ia  hk  head." 
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— ^The  stomach ;  the  receptacle  of  fbod.  —  The  sutietanoe 
made  by  pulling  asunder  a  silk- worm  when  abont  to 
spin  its  cocoon,  and  dravring  the  latter  into  a  thread, 
which,  after  being  dried,  is  very  strong  and  is  much  used 
for  fish-lines. 

— e.  a.  To  eviscerate ;  as,  to  gut  fish.  —  To  plunder  of  con- 
tents :  es,  the  mob  gutted  Uie  house. 

Out  Itenalkctiire.    See  Catout. 

Qatll'rle,  in  Jndiana,  a  post-village  of  Lavrrence  co., 
Hbt  10  m.  N.  of  Bedford. 

Gnth'rle,  in  Iowa,  a  8.W.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  57ft 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Middle  River,  or  Middle  Fork  of  Raoooo 
River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  J^tr/aec,  gener- 
ally level;  soO,  fertile.  Gap. Guthrie  Center.  Pbp.  (1895) 
17,968. 

Gnth'rte,  In  Misstmri,  a  poetrtownship  of  Callaw«y  co. 

Gntll'rte  Centre,  in  Iowa,  a  pott-town,  cap.  of 
Gnthrieco.    Pbp.  (1895)  1,14L 

Gath'rie's  CTreek,  in  JMiasio,  enters  the  B.  Fork 
of  White  River  near  Bedford,  in  lAwrenoe  00. 

Gntll'rlcaTtlle.  in  /tonuytramo,  a  poat-village  of 
Chester  co.,  abt  (B  m.  E.8  JE.  of  Harrisburg. 

Gnth'ricavtlle,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  York  dist 

Glit'tA,n;p{.GuTTA  [Lat,  a  drop.]  (J  rcA.)  Small  on*' 
ments  resembling  drops,  used  in  r 
the  Doric  entablature  on  the  under  ' 
sides  of  the  mutules  of  the  cornice.  ^ 
and  beneath  the  tsenia  of  the  ar-  ^  „.     .^.^ 

chitraves,  under  the  trigiypha.  ^^'  ^^^ 

G  a  t  ta-pereb  A,  (gutf-td-perfshd.)  The  concrete  juice 
of  the  Istmandra  Gutta,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  lam.  of 
the  Sapotaeea.  (See  l80itAin>BA.)  It  grows  abundantly 
in  Singapore,  Borneo,  and  other  islands  of  the  Eastera 
Archipelago.  The  tree,  which  it  called  jiercAa,  grows  to 
the  diameter  of  five  or  six  feet  uud,  on  being  notched, 
yields  a  milky  juice,  which  solidifies  after  exposure  to 
the  air,  forming  the  gutta-percha  of  commerce.  It  is  a 
tough,  inelastic  substance,  becoming  soft  and  plastic  st 
212^,  at  which  temperature  it  may  be  moulded  into 
shape,  which  it  retains  without  change  until  it  is  cool. 
Its  plastic  properties  render  it  extremely  uaefhl  in  the 
arU,  and  it  is  much  employed  for  copying  casts  and  im- 
pressions. Beautiful  mouldings,  picture-frames,  aod  a 
number  of  ornamental  articles,  are  made  fh>m  it  It 
also  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  vrelding  to- 
gether at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  It  is  a  pow- 
erfhl  Insulator,  and  is  consequently  much  uaed  for  cost- 
ing the  wires  for  telegraphic  purposes.  Being  inipN^ 
vious  to  moisture,  and  resisting  the  actions  of  acids  and 
alkalies  to  a  great  extent  it  is  of  much  use  to  tbe 
chemist  as  a  material  for  midcing  bottles,  carboys,  bathi, 
Ac.  It  was  at  one  time  much  used  for  lathe-bands ;  bnt 
it  has  been  superseded  in  a  great  measure  by  those  msds 
of  vulcanised  rubber.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dit- 
solves  in  beniole.  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon.  tB^ 
pentine, and  the  eatantial  <41>iil^iei»ec>l*i^j^*7«n  ■*•>** 
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that  the  parifled  Q.-P.  of  commerce  coniiftf  of  76  to  80 
per  cent,  of  chemically  pare  gutta-percha,  which  is  iu- 
eolable  in  ether  aud  alcohol,  and  a  white  and  yellow 
reaio,  aolable  in  boiling  alcoboL  The  crude  lumps  are 
imported  Id  tbeformsof  fish,  animals,  and  blocks,  which 
are  aoftened  by  boiling  water,  and  passed  through  a 
series  of  knecMling,  rolling,  and  catting  machines,  by 
meens  of  which  all  the  stones  and  other  solid  matters 
are  extracted.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of 
maatlcators,  and  rolled  or  fashioned  into  the  desired 
shape.  It  nuty  be  rolled  into  thin  transparent  sheets, 
which  are  mach  used  for  surgical  purposes,  being  per- 
fectly imperrious  to  moisture.  In  its  purified  condition 
it  Is  useful  for  a  thousand  different  purposes. 
Oaf  ttt-Aere^na,  n.    [Lat^  clear  drop.]    {Mtd.)    See 

AMACR08I8. 

ClartAte,  a.     [Ut.^titta,  a  drop.]    {Bot.)    Sprinkled 

with  colored  dots  or  small  spots. 
€iartenber|r,  or   Cln'- 

iciiberv,  Johx,  b.  at  Sul- 
geluch,  n*M4r  Ments,  in  Oer* 
many,  1400.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  made  his  first  experi- 
ments in  the  art  of  printing 
with  moTable  types  be- 
tween 1434  and  1439,  but  it 
was  in  1443  that  he  turned 
his  iuTentioo  to  account,  and 
brought  upon  himself  the 
persecution  of  the  priests 
and  writers.  There  are  some 
points  not  cleared  up  in  the 
history  of  this  invention,  but 
it  Is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  honor  belongs  to 
JohnQottenberg.  Centurial 
Jubilees  are  held  in  his  honur 
in  many  places  of  Qermany, 
and  many  statues  have  been 
erected  to  his  memory.  D. 
146S. 
dattenlNirv*  in  Iowa,  a 
postrtown    of  Clay 
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Clayton  co., 
the  MiasiSBippi  river, 
about  40  miles  above  Du- 
buane.  There  are  rich 
lead  mines  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  (1895)  1,424. 

Ctalt'ter,  n.  f  Fr.  gouUiirt,  from  Lat  ffutta^  a  drop.]  A 
chaunel  for  collecting  aud  conveying  off  the  water  which 
collects  on  the  roof  of  a  building,  and  from  which  the 
water  drops  or  runs.  —  A  channel  or  passage  for  water 
a  hollow  in  the  earth  for  conveying  water. 

— «.  a.  To  cut  or  convey  into  small  channels  or  hollows 
ss,  to  gutter  out  an  escape  for  water. 

— «. «.  To  be  hoUuwed  or  channelled ;  to  run  in  drops  or 
Ik^ows,  as  a  candle. 

Gst'tertnfl^,  n.  The  channels  made  for  carrying  off 
water.  — The  act  of  making  channels  to  carry  off  super- 
fluous water. 

Onttirenr,  n.  pL    (Bot.)    Same  as  OLtnucrB,  a.  v. 

Onttlfeniles,  n.  pL  (BoL)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
sub-class  HjfpoffjftuMU  Exogtru.  Diao.  Monodichlsmy- 
deous  flowers,  axile  placentss,  an  imbricated  calyx,  an 
imbricated  or  twisted  corolla,  stamens  indefinite,  and  an 
embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  alliance  is  di- 
vided into  7  orders,  via.,  DiPTBKACBiB,  TnufSTROMXAOUB, 
RmiOSOLACBJl,  CLUSIACLO,  MABOuaOTIACXJ^  Htpbrioa- 

ctM,  and  RKAUMOEUCxa,  q.  v. 

OaniferoiBS,  a.    Yielding  gum  or  resin. 

OaA'Uer,  n.  A  person  who  eats  greedily  and  voraciously. 

€lat'iar»l,  a.  \Lmt. gutturaUs,  from  gnUur^  the  throat.] 
Belonging  to  the  throat ;  Ibrmed  in  or  by  the  throat : 
as,  a  guttural  pronunciation. 

—a.  (Orosi.)  A  sound  formed  in  the  throat  or  back 
part  of  the  mouth.  In  English  there  are,  properly 
•peaking,  no  gutturals;  but  the  palatals  g  and  k  are 
nearly  allied  to  them.  In  the  Spanish  language  alone, 
of  those  derived  from  the  Latin,  are  gutturals  common 
In  Oerman,  the  guttural  eh  is  very  common,  as  it  was 
also  in  Qreek;  and  it  occurs  in  Scotch  in  such  words  as 
leeft.    The  Arabian  ianguags  is  fkill  of  gutturals. 

mUarml'ttjr,  n.    The  quality  of  being  guttural. 

€laf  tmrnltae*  v.  a.  To  speak  from  the  throat;  to  pro- 
nounce deeply  and  from  the  depth  of  the  lungs. 

QWt«ralljr,  adv.    In  a  guttural  manner. 

viirtvrmUieaB,  i*.    The  qualitv  of  being  guttural. 

Witt«rlfle.  V.  a.  To  make  in  the  throat ;  as,  the  Oei^ 
■lansyicttHrisB  a  sound. 

g«t^»  o.    (Btr.)    Charged  or  sprinkled  with  guts. 

^t%ori,  M.  (Jwd.)  The  wild  senna.  See  Qlobulaua. 

•^,  (^l,)  n.  [Sp-owux,  a  guide.]  {NamL)  A  rope 
•Md  to  swing  any  weight,  or  to  keep  steady  any  heavy 
body  and  prevent  it  from  swinging  while  being  hoisted 
or  lowered:  also,  the  tackle  by  which  any  fors-and-aft 
■•fl  is  held  forward  to  prevent  it  gybii 
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H»  IS  neia  torwara  to  prevent  it  gybing. 
~«>    A  person  ridiculoosly  dressed.    (OoTloq.) 
^■yMi,(4Ar«a,)in  Ohio,  a  township  of  0ml 

*». 

^ya'aa.  SbbOuiaha. 
^^•■^•tte,  (jrAron-doO,)  or  Gutah,  GmAit,  in  W. 

•'"Viaio,  a  river,  rises  in  Wyoming  ca,  and  flows  a 

f«etal  N.W.  course  to  the  Ohio  River,  which  it  Joins  a 

rav  miles  below  Barboursville. 
—A  post-vilUge  of  Cabell  cc  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Ouyandotte,  abt.  228  m.  below  Wheeling. 
^vraqnllUte,  n.  {Min.)  A  fossil  oxygenated  hydro 

w«»o  from  Gnyaqnil,  8.  America.    It  is  of  a  pale-yellov. 

^^,  slightiy  solnble  in  water,  but  largely  in  alcohol, 

pvlng  an  intsnssly  bitter,  yellow  solution,  ite.  gr.  V — 
O*"^.  Oarbon  70-666,  hydrogen  8-174,  oxygen  16-161 
W/  auurd,  in  Hem  York,  a  post-villsge  of  Orange  < 


Gnjr'oB,  MADAjn  Jbanitb  Maua  Boutres  Db  la  Mom 
—  a  French  Udy  of  good  family,  b.  at  Montargis,  1642, 
where  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  16.  On  being  left  a 
widow  13  years  afterwards,  she  sequestered  the  greater 

Enrt  or  her  fortune  as  a  provision  for  the  education  of 
er  children,  and  completely  abandoned  herself  to  the 
life  of  mystic  piety,  or  **  perfect  contemplation,"  gener- 
ally known  hs  Quixtibm,  {q.  v.)  Her  experiences  are 
related  with  extraordinary  candor  and  graphic  sim- 
plicity in  her  Autobiography^  and  are  further  illustrated 
in  the  7brr«n<«,  written  at  Annecy,and  contained  in  the 
2  vols,  of  her  OpuiCuU*.  She  was  at  Grenoble,  on  her 
way  to  Paris,  when  she  found  herself  ''suddenly  in- 
vested," as  she  expressed  herself,  ''with  the  apostolic 
state,"  and  able  to  discern  the  condition  of  those  who 
spake  with  her,  so  that,  one  sending  another,  slis  was 
occupied  trom  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  nigiit 
speaking  of  divine  things.  "There  came,"  she  says, 
"great  numbers  fh>m  all  parts,  far  and  near,  fHars, 
pnests,  men  of  all  sorts,  young  women,  marrie<l  women, 
and  widows;  they  all  came  one  after  the  other,  and 
God  gave  me  that  which  satisfied  them  in  a  wuuderful 
manner,  without  my  thinking  or  caring  at  all  about  it. 
Nothing  was  hidden  fh>m  me  of  their  inward  state  and 

condition I  perceived  and  felt  that  what  I  spake 

came  from  the  fountain-head,  and  that  I  whs  only 
the  instrument  of  Him  who  made  me  speak."  On 
reaching  Faris  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  loaded  with 
the  vilest  calumnies,  by  the  connivance  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  and  endured  altogether  not  less  than 
20  years  of  persecution,  confinement,  and  exile.  The 
great  enemy  of  Madame  G.  and  the  system  of  Quietism 
was  Bossuet,  while  for  her  champion  she  had  the  noble- 
hearted,  eloquent,  and  illustilous  F6n41on.  She  was 
liberated  fh>m  her  last  confinement,  in  the  Bastile,  in 
1702,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  Blois,  where 
she  died  1717.  Her  complete  works  were  published  by 
Poiret  in  99  vols.  8vo.,  and  they  comprise,  besides  those 
mentioned  above.  The  Song  of  Songt,  interpreted  Accord- 
ing to  it$  Mystical  Anse,  and  several  volumes  of  hymns 
remarkable  for  their  graceful  composition  and  exquisite 
sensibility.  Some  of  these  were  translated  by  Cowper. — 
The  life  of  Madame  O.  is  not  only  a  religious  study,  but 
a  psvcbdogical  one  of  very  considerable  interest.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  soul,  humbled  and  polluted  in  its  own 
Bight,  Journeying  through  the  gates  of  the  mystic  world, 
hating  its  own  freedom  and  its  own  intelligence,  strug- 

S cling  through  the  unclean  places  through  which  it  is 
orced  to  pass,  and  at  last  arriving  in  the  presence  of  its 
Divine  lover — stripped  of  all,  even  its  virtues  —  as 
serene,  as  motionless  ss  the  eye  of  eternity.  Though 
the  system  of  Quietism  is  a  protest  against  visions,  reve- 
lations, ecstasies,  and  transports  of  all  kinds,  whether 
sensual  or  spiritual,  yet  the  experiences  of  Madame  O. 
are  really  a  love  story,  and  one  wh'rh  she  pursnes  in 
her  writings  with  a  fearlessness  as  remarkable  in  such  a 
woman  as  the  purity  of  her  imagination. 

Ooys'boroairb*  In  Nova  Scotia,  an  extreme  B.  oo. 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  Area,  abt.  1,600  sq.  m. 
JUveri.  Middle  and  St.  Mary's  riven,  besides  numerous 
bays  and  inlets.  Surface,  broken ;  toil,  in  some  places 
fertile.  Ozp.  Guysborough.  ibp.  abt.  16,600.  Its  cap., 
of  same  name,  is  a  seapor^town  on  Chsdabucto  Bay, 
opposite  Manchester. 

Ony*s  Mills,  in  Penntylvanta,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  oo. 

Clujrs'vllle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co.,  on 
the  Hocking  River,  abt.  8'i  ni.  &K  of  Columbus. 

Gll'B«s«  n.pt.iHer.)  RoundleU  of  a  sanguine  color, 
supposed  to  represent  wounds. 

ilarBle,  v.  n.  [It  goMtovigUare,  Itotagoaeo,  the  throat.] 

To  swallow  liquor  greedily ;  to  drink  much  or  frequently, 

"  Whoi  while  she  fiuulM.  shsau  the  dootor'a  P«iM-** 

-e.  a.    To  swallow  with  immoderate  gust. 

'*  Still  guMMUng  man  of  wine.'*  -Drydca. 

Oas'sle*  n.    Any  thing  or  person  that  is  insatiabls. 

GoB'Bler,  n.    An  immoderate  eater  or  drinker. 

O  voadevlf  ig'toe-da'vii,)  a  group  of  islands  in  Behring's 
Strait,  between  N.  America  and  Asia,  Lat.  eifi  40^  N., 
Lou.  n^  W  £.  Imaglin,  the  largest,  U  25  m.  in  length. 
They  are  low  and  destitute  of  vegetation. 

€lw»l'lor  Territories,  a  district  of  Central  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  dominions  of  Sclndia,  bounded  by  Bundel- 
cund,  Chumbal,  Dhar,  Ri^poor,  and  Kotah.  Area, 
33,100  sq.  m.  Pntd.  Rice,  wheat,  maise,  sugar,  opium, 
cotton,  and  castor-oil.  Silk  is  largely  manufactured. 
Bf.  3^680,000.  This  sute  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
British.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Chumbal,  Lat.  20°  13'  N.,  Lon.  799  W  E.,  sUnds 
on  an  isolated  rock,  300  ft.  high,  perpendicular  on  all 
sides,  1^  m.  long  by  300  yds.  wide,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  garrison  of  16,000  men.    i%p.  9,600. 

Gwlliett%  in  Georgia,  a  N.  central  oo. ;  area,  about  660 
sq.  m.  Riven.  Chattahoochee,  and  the  head-waters  of 
the  Appalachee,  Yellow,  and  Ulcofitnhachee  or  Alcovy 
rivers.  Aii/ace,  hilly:  soil,  generallv  fertile.  iA'ti.  Gold, 
iron,  and  antimony.  Oip.  Lawrenceville. 

Gwjn^fidt  igurin'eth.)  (Oeng.)  The  ancient  name  of 
North  Wales 

Gwxn*^^«  In  I^nsylvania,  a  poet-township  of  Mont- 
gomery c*». 

Owynne,  Nell,  (jgwin,\  an  English  actress,  who  was 
raised  ftom  the  lowest  situation  to  the  favor  of  Charles 
II.  In  the  early  part  of  her  life  she  entertained  com- 
panies at  taverns  by  singing ;  and,  prerious  to  her  win- 
ning the  affections  of  the  King  she  had  formed  various 
2ueetionable  connections.  She  founded  Chelsea  Honiital. 
►.  1667. 

Gybe,  n.    A  sneer.    See  Gibk. 

Cly  b'liiir*  »•  (^'n<' )  In  sailing,  the  act  of  going  about 
when  the  wind  is  aHtern  or  abaft  the  beam.    It  consists 


in  bringing  the  ship's  head  across  the  wind,  when  the 
wind  exercises  its  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sail 
to  that  which  it  previously  affected. 

Oyi^ea,  U^Jtttf)  (Myth.,)  a  eon  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  repre- 
sented as  having  a  hundred  hands.  He,  with  his  bro- 
thers, made  war  against  the  gods,  and  was  afterwards 
punished  in  Tartarus. — A  shepherd,  who  possessed  a 
ring  which  rendered  him  invisible  when  he  turned  the 
stone  towards  his  body.  —  A  Syrian  (probably  the  same 
as  the  preceding),  to  whom  Candaules,  king  of  the 
country,  showed  his  wife  naked.  The  queen  was  so  in- 
censed at  this  instance  of  imprudence  in  her  huHbund, 
that  she  ordered  Gyges  either  to  prepare  for  death  him- 
self, or  to  murder  Candaules.  He  chose  the  latter, 
married  the  queen,  and  ascended  the  vacant  throne, 
about  718  years  before  the  Christian  ana.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Mermnadss  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  Hs 
reigned  88  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  im- 
mense presents  which  he  made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 

<ilyillii»'sl»rclft«  n.  [Or.  gymnation,  a  school,  and 
archein,  to  govem.1  ((Jr.  Antiq.)  The  officer  among 
the  Athenians  whonad  charge  of  the  schools,  and  pro- 
vided for  their  management. 

Oy  in  nasi  am.  (jim-ndt'^e-mw,)  n.  [Lat,  from  Gr. 
gymnation,  a  school,  from  gymnatein,  to  practise,  from 
gvmno*,  naked.]  The  name  ^ven  by  the  Greeks  to  those 
places  in  which  their  youth  exercised  themselves  naked. 
The  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  looked 
upon  as  an  important  part  of  their  educational  systems. 
The  Greeks,  indeed,  devoted  more  time  to  the  gymnastic 
training  of  their  youths  than  on  y,\\  the  other  depart- 
mentsof  education.  There  were  three  public  gymnasia  in 
Athens,—  the  Academia,  Lyceum,  and  Cyncearges,  be- 
sides several  smaller  private  ones.  The  administration  ef 
these  institutions  was  given  to  a  g^  mnasiarch,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  place  the  youths  under  proper  teachers, 
to  conduct  the  games,  and  pay  the  athlct».  In  thess 
gymnssia  there  appear  to  have  been  ten  g}mnM»iarchs; 
next  in  rank  came  ten  other  officers,  called  the  Skipk- 
ronutee,  or  "teachers  of  wisdom,"  who  seem  to  have 
looked  after  the  moral  development  of  the  pupils  at  the 
gymnasium.  The  OymnastM  and  J'udotriba  aligned  to 
the  youth  the  different  kinds  of  ext-rcite  adapttd^to  the 
capabilities  of  each.  The  Alipttt,  or  "  anoint«rs,"  pre- 
paired  the  youths  for  the  day's  exercise,  by  anointing 
them  with  oil,  and  then  sprinkling  them  with  dust.  In 
the  gymnasium  the  principal  exercises  were  footracing, 
wrestiing,  boxing,  leaping,  quoit-throwing,  dancing,  Ac^ 
and  the  youngerpupils  played  a  variety  of  games  with 
balls,  tops,  Ac.  The  nmnasium  of  the  ancients  was  not 
one  building,  but  rather  a  group  of  edifices,  which  could 
contain  a  vast  number  of  people.  It  generally  consisted 
of  twelve  parts : — The  exterior porficiM/riNtmnot,  where 
the  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  mathematicians,  and 
others,  disputed  or  lectured  publicly.  Secondly,  a  place 
where  the  pupils  assembled  early  to  learn  their  exercise 
privately.  The  next,  a  sort  of  antechamber,  called  ths 
caryceum  apodyterion,  or  gymnaeterion,  where  they 
stripped  either  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  or  exercise. 
The  fourth  division  was  used  for  anointing  purposes,  and 
was  called  the  eUetheeium,  alipterion,  or  unetuarium. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  portions  were  thecofwt's/ertMm,  where 
they  covered  themselves  with  sand  or  dust;  and  the 
paUutra,  the  place  where  they  practised  boxing,  wres- 
tling, Ac.  A  seventh  portion  of  the  gymnasium  was 
reserved  for  ball-exercise,  and  was  called  the  «pAcr»s- 
terion.  The  xyeti  were  porticas  where  the  wresUers  con- 
tended during  inclement  weather ;  and  there  were  other 
xyeti,  or  open  alleys,  for  fine  weather,  some  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  trees.  Between  the  porticas  and 
the  outer  walls  there  were  also  large  unpaved  alleys 
used  for  various  purposes.  Lastly,  there  was  the  etadium, 
a  large  semicircular  space  covered  with  sand,  and  snr- 
rounded  by  seats  for  spectators ;  and  the  baths,  which 
consisted  of  several  apartments.  In  Rome,  during  the 
republic,  there  were  no  buildings  which  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  gymnaria.  Under  the  CaaHars, 
ths  public  bsths  bore  some  resemblance  to  them,  but 
the  gymnasia  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  with 
the  thermsB. — The  name  is  employed,  in  the  present 
day.  to  designate  the  higher  class  of  schools  in  Germany, 
—  those  that  are  intended  to  be  immediately jprepara- 
torv  to  the  univOTsity.  The  gymnasia  differ  from  ths 
real  schools  (reaUehmen),  which  are  intended  to  give  a 
suitable  education  fbr  such  as  are  destined  for  businsss 
or  trade,  in  having  as  their  object  the  bestowing  of  a 
mental  and  sdentiflc  education  on  such  as  are  intended 
for  the  universities.  The  course  of  study  usually  ex- 
tends over  six  or  seven  years,  and  includes  Latin  and 
Greek,  historv,  geogr^hy,  msthematics,  religion  and 
Bible  knowledge,  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  natu- 
ral historv,  German,  French,  English,  and  singing.  Ths 
scholars  leave  about  the  age  of  18  or  20,  to  entn-  ths 
university ;  but  on  leaving  they  are  required  Mn  Prussia 
at  least)  to  undergo  a  very  strict  examination  before 
they  can  enter  the  nnlversi^ ;  and,  indeed,  they  cannot 
pass  fh>m  one  class  to  a  higher  without  giving  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  they  have  profited  by  their  instruc- 
tions. Not  a  few.  in  this  wav,  are  forced  to  spend  2  years 
in  one  class.  A  committee  is  appointed  by  govt,  for  ths 
examination  of  such  ss  intend  entering  the  university 
without  passing  through  a  gymnasium.  See  GTMMABTict. 

Oym'liaet,  n.  [Pr.  aymnasie;  Gr.  gumnastet.]  One 
who  practises,  or  is  skilled  in  athletic  exercises  or  sports. 

Oymiiaa'tlc,  Oyiiiiiaa'tlcAl,  a.  Pertaining  to 
athletic  exercises  or  sports ;  as,  a  gymnaetic  entertain- 
ment. 

—Of  or  belonging  to  intellectual,  or  disciplinary  exercises 
of  the  mental  powers. 

Orainaa'ttc,  n.     Disciplinary  exercise,  wnethsr  of 


dy  or  mind. 
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OjmuuM'ilealljr*  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  gjmnaat 

GjrmnMi'tles.  a  term  applied  to  tboee  ezereieea  of 
the  body  and  limbt  which  tend  to  InTigorate  and  develop 
their  power.  Gymnastic  gamee  are  of  Tery  ancient 
origin.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliady  where  playing  at  quoite  and  javelin-burling  are 
mentioned;  and  in  the  23d  book,  where  Achillea  is 
represented  as  Institnting  games  in  honor  of  Patroclas, 
in  which  the  sports  were  chariot-racing,  Iioxing,  wres- 
tling, qnoit-throwiug,  kc  Later  on,  games  of  this  kind 
were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  the  rewards  being  called 
athla,  gave  origin  to  the  name  athleUi,  applied  to  those 
who  contended  for  them.  Shortly  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  gymnastics  were  made  a  part  of  medicine, 
and  gradniUly  they  were  reduced  into  a  complete  sys- 
tem. Public  buildings,  called  gjfmnasia,  were  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  officers  for  their  superintendence 
were  appointed  by  the  state.  The  Ronmns  erected 
gymnasia  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  and  on  account  of  the 
extensive  baths  which  were  attached  to  them,  they 
were  latterly  called  thermae.  Among  the  exercises  prac- 
tised in  these  gymnasia,  were  dancing,  wrestling,  box- 
ing, running,  leaping,  quoit-throwing,  and  hurling. 
Besides  these,  which  formed  the  regular  business  of  the 
gymnasium,  were  riding,  driTime,  swimming,  rowing, 
climbing  ropes,  swinging,  mock  fights  of  various  kinds, 
ke.  Various  causes  in  later  times  hare  combined  to 
cause  67.  to  go  out  of  use  as  a  part  of  education  and  a 
method  of  maintaining  health.  Modern  warfare  d«^ 
pends  so  much  on  military  science  and  a  knowledge 
of  gunnery,  and  so  little  on  physical  strength,  that 
military  O.  has  been  much  overlooked.  It  is  only  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  gym- 
nastic exercises  have  been  revived  as  a  science.  1  ti  lh06, 
the  revival  began  iu  Prussia,  where  gymnasia  were 
opened,  and  the  icience  became  so  popular  that  it  rap- 
idly attracted  attention.  Sweden  imitated  Prussia;  and 
from  that  time  the  practice  of  O.  has  formed  a  leading 
feature  in  the  course  of  education  in  both  countries.  As 
the  gymnasia  in  Prussia  began  to  be  the  scenes  of  po- 
litical meetings  of  a  kind  offensive  to  the  government, 
they  were  abolished  in  1818.  The  practice  of  O.  was, 
however,  kept  up  by  the  troops,  and  with  such  evident 
success  that  a  similar  course  of  training  was  adopted  in 
the  French  army  in  1844.  The  gymnastic  exercises 
adopted  by  the  pugilists  and  wrestlers  of  the  present 
day  in  their  course  of  training  are  not  able  to  produce 
on  the  mind  or  body  any  desirable  effect ;  and  the  same 
was  observed  in  the  condition  of  the  athlet»  of  old.  But 
gymnastic  exercises,  practised  under  proper  control, 
must  act  beneficially,  both  menUlly  and  physically. 
As  Montaigne  observes,  **  It  is  a  soul,  not  a  Dody  only, 
which  we  educate ;  it  is  a  man,  of  whom  we  must  not 
make  two;  we  must  not  train  the  one  without  the  other, 
but  must  guide  and  lead  them  like  a  pair  of  horses  har- 
nessed to  one  shaft."  O.  act  upon  the  courage,  and  pro- 
duce independence  and  presence  of  mind.  Besides  being 
a  suitable  interruption  to  mental  labor,  and  the  best 
recreation  after  it,  they  produce  cheerfulness,  and  re- 
strict the  fancy  and  iinagination  to  reasonable  limits. 
"  If  you  wish  to  develop  the  mind  of  a  pupil,"  says 
Kousieau,  **  develop  the  power  which  that  mind  has  to 
govern;  exercise  his  body;  make  him  healthy  and 
strong,  that  you  may  make  him  prudent  and  reasona- 
ble." In  ordinary  gymnasia,  the  principal  apparatus 
employed  consists  of  the  hnrizoiUtd  poU^  the  parallel 
ban,  the  mcuU  or  poU»^  the  ropu,  the  triangle  and  tra- 
p<M,  the  ladder,  the  wooden  horse,  the  inclined  plane, 
and  the  Jlffing-course,  or  giants  stride.  The  horizontal 
pole  is  used  in  order  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  hands 
and  arms,  though  many  other  exercises  are  performed 
on  it.  The  parallel  burs  are  mostly  about  8  feet  long, 
and  fixed  about  2  feet  apart,  at  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  exercises  upon  thern,  wliich  are 
of  great  variety,  tend  to  strengthen  the  armi  an  I  chest, 
and  to  render  the  body  pliant  The  ma«ts  and  poies, 
which  vary  in  their  inclination,  are  used  for  climbing 
purposes.  The  triangle  and  trapeze  afford  more  amuse- 
ment than  any  other  instrument  used  in  modern  gym- 
nasia, as  the  lightness  of  their  construction,  and  their 
being  constantly  in  motion,  make  the  evolutions  per- 
formed on  them  appear  easy  and  in'iicerul.  The  wooden 
laddnr  and  the  rope-ladder  are  used  generally  to  render 
the  body  supple.  The  wooden  horse,  which  can  be  low- 
ered or  raised  on  its  stand  when  required,  is  for  exercise 
in  vaulting  and  leaping.  The  inclined  plane,  usually 
a  deal  plank  between  20  and  30  feet  in  length  and  2  feet 
in  breadth,  is  used  for  a  variety  of  exercises,  tending  to 
strengthen  the  hands,  arms,  chest,  abdomen,  legs,  and 
feet.  The  flying-course,  or  giant's  stride,  is  an  amuMing 
exercise,  but  is  not  superior  to  any  of  the  otiiers  in  iti 
effects.  In  all  cases,  gymnastic  exercises  of  every  kind 
should  be  practised  with  caution  and  modenition.  Al- 
though the  dangers  connected  with  the  practice  of  O. 
are  often  exaggerated,  nevertheless  muscles  may  become 
strained  through  excess,  and  ruptures  and  other  serious 
accidents  occur. 

Gwmne'lliay  n.  [Or.  gymnos,  naked ;  nemo,  filament.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asdepiadaeem.  The 
species  O.  lacti/era,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  yields  a  nutri- 
tious milk  which  is  used  as  human  food.  It  is  called, 
on  this  account,  the  Cow-plant. 

CHyni'lllte,  n.  [Or.  gymnos,  naked,  in  allusion  to  the 
locality  Bare  Hills.  Md.]  An  amorphous  mineral  some- 
what resembling  gum-arabic,  or  a  brownish  or  yellow 
resin,  of  a  greasy  lustre  and  whitish,  yellowish,  green- 
ish, or  reddish  color.  Translucent  and  brittle.  Sp.gr. 
2  246.  Otmp.  Silica  40-2,  magnesia  35*7,  water  24-1. 
Called  also  Deweylite.    It  orcufs  with  serpentine. 

OjmnoeAr'poiui.  a.  [Qr.  gymnos,  naked,  and  itar- 
pos,  fruit.]    (Bot.)    Naked-fruited,  as  the  cherry-tree. 


Ojmmoeladns,  n.  [Or.  gymnot^  and  Uadot,  a  shoot] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  suborder  Cteso^ 
suMcc  The  Coffee-tree,  O.  Ounademgis^  which  grows  in 
Canada,  and  in  our  northern  States  on  the  border  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  is  a  tree  50  feet  high,  with  a  slender 
tmnk  16  inches  in  diameter,  straight  and  sin^e  to  the 
height  of  26  feet,  covered  with  rough,  scaly  bark,  and 
supporting  a  rather  small  but  regular  hMd;  fiowers 
large  and  white,  succeeded  by  largo  curving  pods  con- 
taining several  hard,  gray  seeds.  The  branches  have 
almost  alwavs  an  upright  direction ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  head,  in  the  winter  season,  is  remarkable, 
from     being  _- 


leaves,  or  young  thriving  trees,  are  3  feet  long,  and  20 
inches  wide ;  but  on  trees  nearly  full-grown  they  are 
not  half  that  size.  The  leaflets  are  of  a  dull  bluish- 
green,  and  the  branches  of  the  petioles  are  somewhat 
of  a  violet  color.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact  strong, 
tough,  and  of  a  fine  rose-color ;  It  Is  used  both  in  cabi- 
net-making and  carpentry,  and,  like  the  wood  of  the 
robinia,  it  has  the  remarkable  property  of  rapidly  con- 
verting Itt  sap-wood  into  heart- wood,  so  that  a  trunk  6 
inches  in  diameter  has  not  more  than  6  lines  of  sap- 
wood,  and  may,  consequently,  be  almost  entirely  em- 
ployed for  useful  purposes.  The  seeds  were,  at  one 
time,  roasted  and  ground,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  their  use  in  this  way  has 
been  long  ago  discontinued.  The  pods,  when  preserved 
like  those  of  the  tamarind  (to  which  this  genus  is  nearly 
alliedX  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  slightly  aperient. 

Oym'nOir^nB,  n.  [Or.  gymnos,  naked,  and  aenwtein, 
to  produce.]  (Bot.^  A  class  of  plants,  including  those 
which  are  distinguished  by  having  the  seeds  niUced  or 
nuinclosed  by  seed-vessels.  The  plants  grouped  in  this 
class  have  nearly  an  equal  relation  to  flowering  and 
flowerless  plants.  They  agree  with  the  former  in  habit, 
in  the  presence  of  sexes,  and  in  their  vascular  tissue  be- 
ing complete ;  among  the  latter,  some  accord  in  habit 
with  the  ferns  and  club-mosses.  So  great  is  the  resem- 
blance between  some  club-mosses  and  certain  conifers, 
that  they  can  be  distinguished  by  no  other  external 
character  except  their  size.  Oymnogens  are  known 
from  most  other  vascniares  by  the  vessels  of  their  wood 
having  large  apparent  perforations  or  discs;  they  do 
not,  however,  differ  in  growth  from  other  exogens.  but 
are  essentially  the  same,  deviating  in  no  respect  fh>m 
the  plan  upon  which  exogenous  plants  increase.  In  the 
gymnogens  there  is  an  unmistakable  transition  from 
the  highest  form  of  organization  to  the  lowest  They 
are  essentially  exogens  in  all  that  appertains  to  their 
organs  of  vegetation,  but  they  are  analogous  to  reptiles 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  their  ova  are  fer- 
tilized by  direct  contact  with  the  male  principle.  The 
Conifers  and  Cycads  are  the  most  remarkable  orders. 
That  of  the  Conifers  is  connected  with  club-mosses  by 
means  of  the  extinct  genus  Lfpipodendmn,  and  their 
brandies  sometimes  so  closely  resemble  those  of  certain 
lycopods  that  no  doubt  can  be  left  of  their  relation. 
Some  cycads  have  the  gyrate  vernation  of  the  leaves  of 
true  ferns  along  with  the  inflorescence  of  conifers.  The 
natural  orders  of  the  gymnogens  are,  —  the  Cycadaeete, 
the  Pinar^K,  the  Tiixacete,  and  the  Onetacfte. 

Oymnosoph'lUe,  Otmnosophists,  or  Naked  Saois, 
n.  pi.  [Or.  gymnos,  naked,  and  sophistes,  a  phihxioplier.] 
The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  sect  of  Hindoo  phi- 
losophers who  were  remarkable  for  the  asceticism  of 
their  manners  and  doctrines.  They  wore  no  clothing, 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and  exhibited 
the  most  surprising  contempt  of  death.  Calanus  burned 
himself  to  death,  in  the  presence  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  B.  c.  326. 

G jmnoa'ophjr,  n.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  the 
gymnosophits. 

Qymnomper'tnoum^  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  ord. 
of  plants  coniiisting  of  gymnosperms. 

Oym'nasperilis,  n.  pi.  I  Or.  gymnos,  naked,  and  sprr- 
ma,  seed.]  (Bot.)  Flowering  plants  with  naked  seeds, 
that  is,  with  ovules  not  inclosed  in  an  ovary.  They  are 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Angiosperms,  which 


have  their  seeds  inelosed.  In  the  arrangement  foOowad 
in  this  work,  the  G.  constitute  a  distinct  class  called 
Otm WfWUf 8  (q.  v.),  while  in  other  sy stams  they  ^^irrrtitint 
a  division  of  the  class  X>»oo(^(siioiies. 

OjnB'note,  CHjnBno'tiis,  n.  [Fr.  gwwmoir;  Or.oysi- 
fMM,  naked,  and  flid<o«.  the  back.]    (ZooL)    Sea  KiL 

Oynillll'ra,  ft.  [Or.  pymfiof,  and  ovro,  a  talL]  (Zest) 
The  Bulan,  an  Insectivorons  animal  of  Samatrm.  In  its 
dentition  and  spring  covering  it  closely  resembles  the 
Hedgehog;  but  it  has  the  long,  naked,  scaly  tail  and 
pointed  muzzle  of  the  Shrews. 

Skjn9(jin^)n.  (MU.)  A  machine  for  moantiiic  and  dis> 
monntingordnance from  their carriagas,  Ac  Bee  Dkbsick. 

Gyn^'cenm,  n.  [Qr.  gunaOeeum.]  (Greek  jtrck,)  The 
portion  of  a  dwelling  or  a  public  building  that  was  ic< 
apart  for  the  occupation,  or  for  the  exclnsive  nae,  of  the 
female  sex. 

Gjnat^oe'rmejt  n.  [Or.  gwuiHokraiia.'l  A  tern 
sometimes  used  to  indicate  that  state  in  which  women 
are  legally  permitted  to  assume  the  reins  of  govOTnmcaU. 
— It  is  used  by  way  of  contradistinction  to  the  SbJie  lam, 
which  precludes  them  from  the  privileges  of  sovervignty. 
There  are  only  five  states  in  £arope  to  which  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Bsdic  law  does  not  extend —  g»igi»»wi  jg^ 
da,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Denmark. 

Oynaii'drla,  n.  [Or.  oime,  a  fe- 
male, and  oner,  a  male.  J  (Bo^)  In 
the  system  of  Linnsus,  a  class  of 
plants  characterized  by  having  the 
stamens,  style,  and  stigma  consoli- 
dated into  a  body,  called  a  column. 
This  class  is  now  chiefly  repre- 
sented bv  the  order  OreMdacese. 

Clyii»ii'arl»n,  or  €lyii»ii'-3C 
ilroiis,a.  rar.mitM»idro«,of  doubt- 
ful sex.]  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 
class  called  Gynandria,  T.  e.,  having 
the  stamens,  style,  and  stigma  oon- 
solidated  into  a  body  called  a  col- 
umn as  in  the  Cypripedium^  (Fig* 
1221.) 

dyne'elAll,  a.  Relating  to  wo- 
men. Fig.  IZZL 

Qjneeol'l^gJ^n.  [Qr.gune.mwo-   l,  a  tiCTfls  atamm :  S, 
man,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  (Med.)      sUgnia ;  S.  S.  aatasn. 
The  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  dis- 
eases of  women. 

Oyneoc'raey,  n.  [Or.  gune,  a  woman,  and  katrSt, 
power.]    Female  sway  or  rule;  gynsscocracy. 

Ojr'noMse,  n.  [Or.  gune,  and  beuis,  a  support.]  (BoL) 
The  base  of  a  style,  or  summit  of  a  receptacle,  on  or 
around  which  two  or  more  carpels  are  inserted,  as  in 
Kue,  Sage,  Geranium,  Ac. 

Oynoba'sle,*  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having  a 
gynobase. 

Oy  noe'clam,  n.  (Bot.)  The  united  plstnlesof  a  flower, 
when  taken  together. 

Gynopbore,  (jin'o-fSr,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  guni^  and 
phoros,  bearing,  from  pherein,  to  bear.]  The  pedicle 
which  in  some  flowers  raises  the  pistil  above  the  sta- 
mens, as  in  the  I\unon-Jlo¥fer. 

Gyonvytfa,  (je'on^^e-ot,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  oo. 
of  Heves,  situated  at  the  8.  base  of  the  Maira  Mountains, 
60  m.  N.E.  of  Pesth.  In  this  vicinity,  the  fine  Tiseou- 
taer  wine  is  raised,  ifantf/.  Wine  and  f^ita.  7\if».  I6,d0a. 

Gyp,  ijip,)  n.  [Supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  jocoee 
application  of^  the  Or.  gups,  a  vulture.]  One  who,  as 
famulus,  er  body-servant,  waits  upon  a  student  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  England. 

Gwp'wttom^  n.  [Or.  gups,  a  vulture,  and  setos,  an  eagle.] 
(Zoiil.)    See  LAMMnozm. 

GypofT^r'aiiiis,  n.  [Or.  gups,  a  vulture,  and  gerasuts, 
a  crane.]    (Zbol.)    See  Ssgkxtabt. 

Gyp'seoas,  a.  [Fr.  gypseux,  firom  Lat  gypsum.]  Hav- 
ing, or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  gypsum. 

Gypsy,  Gipsy,  Glpney,  (jip^see,)  n. ;  pi.  Otpsus. 
iHist.)  A  term  derived  from  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Kgyptians,  and  applied  to  a  wandering  race  of  people 
who  are  found  distributed  over  many  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  They  seem  to  have  migrated  into  Europe 
from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent ;  and 
first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1427,  representing  them<ielves 
as  Christian  penitents,  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  8ar«- 
cens.  They  were  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  in 
number,  and,  according  to  a  French  writer,  ** They  had 
their  ears  pierced,  from  which  depended  a  ring  of  silver ; 
their  hair  was  black  and  crispy,  and  their  women  filthy 
to  a  degree,  and  were  sorceresses  who  told  fortunes." 
They  and  their  people,  who  arrived  in  great  numbers, 
obtained  permission  to  remain  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  af- 
ter a  short  while,  on  account  of  their  idleness  and  dc^ 
redations,  terrible  orders  were  enacted  in  order  to  sup- 
press them  and  drive  them  from  the  country.  The  name 
of  Bohemians  was  given  to  them  by  the  French,  proba- 
bly because  large  numbers  of  them  had  come  into  France 
through  Bohemia.  Many,  in  consequence  of  the  severity 
shown  towards  them,  were  driven  back  into  the  woods 
and  forests  of  the  same  country ;  others  passed  into  Ger- 
many and  Hungary ;  while  bands  of  others  swarmed 
over  the  Pyrenees,  and  poured  down  on  the  plains  of 
Spain.  The  names  by  which  the  gypaies  are  known, 
differ  with  the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  although, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not  materially.  In  Russia 
they  are  styled  Zignm ;  in  Turkey  and  Penia,  ZMyam' ; 
and  in  Germany,  Zigeuner;  all  which  words  i^yparently 
sprung  from  the  same  root,  probably  Ziwcatf,  a  terat  by 
which  these  people,  and  especially  tboee  of  Spain,  soae- 
times  designate  themselves,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  **  the  black  men  of  Zend,  or  Ind."  The 
Zigani  are  found  In  all  parts  of  Russia,  except  in  the 
government  of  St.  Petenburg^fbMt  wUch  ihey  bars 
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been  iMmlshed.  Their  principal  employment  It  tnfflck' 
ing  in  horses  mnd  curing  the  oiseMes  of  cuttle.  lu  Moe- 
cow,  however,  thej  have  given  np  their  wanderini;  hai>* 
ite,  InbAbit  stately  hoaie«,  and  go  abroad  in  elegant 
carriages,  boing  behind  the  higher  urden  of  the  Russiant 
nether  in  appearance  nor  mental  acqniremeuts.  The 
females  are  celebrated  for  their  vocal  powers.  The  Gn- 
^cn»y,  or  Uiingarian  gypeiet,  liTe  in  rags  and  filth,  bat 
are  merry  aiid  fund  of  moeic.  They  are  addicted  to 
horse-dealing,  and  are  tinkers  and  smiths  in  a  small 
way;  the  women  tell  fortunes,  and  both  sexes  are  in< 
corrigible  thieres.  In  Waliachia  and  Moldavia  they 
call  tiienwelvee  Jioumouni,  and  in  all  countries  the  gyp- 
sies style  themselves,  and  the  language  which  they 
speak,  Romany.  In  the  gypsy  language,  Jiom  means 
a  husband,  and  Romany  the  sect  of  the  husbands. 
Although  no  country  appears  less  adapted  to  this  wan- 
dering life,  which  seems  so  natural  to  these  people,  than 
England,  it  ift  nevertheless  true  that  they  do  exist  there, 
and  the  covered  cart  and  little  tent  of  the  Koniauy 
seldom  remain  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  one  place. 
When  the  gypsies  first  arrived  in  England,  they  were 
mach  persecuted.  After  a  time  their  persecutors  got 
weary  of  pursuing  them,  and  at  present  they  are  con- 
sidered in  some  degree  as  aprivileged  people.  Although 
their  way  of  life  is  nnhiwful,  it  is  connived  at,  the  law 
of  England  having  discovered,  by  experience,  that  its 
Qtmuet  force  is  inelBcient  to  restrain  them  from  their 
habits.  The  male  gypsies  in  England  are  all  dealers  in 
horses,  and  sometimes  employ  their  idle  time  in  mend- 
ing the  tin  and  copper  utensils  of  the  pwuantry ;  the 
females  tell  fortunes.  In  all  countries  the  gypsies  are 
very  handsome  when  young,  but  hideously  ugly  when 
they  grow  old.  The  climate  of  England  is  favorable  to 
beauty,  and  in  no  land  is  the  appearance  of  the  gypsy 
so  prepoaaeasing  as  in  that  country.  The  dialect  of  the 
Romany  which  thev  speak  is  tolerably  pure,  l»ut  mixed 
with  English  words.  Dabbling  in  sorcery  has  always 
been  a  profession  of  the  gypsies  in  all  tiroes  and  coun- 
tries, and  is  especially  the  prorince  of  the  feiualoe.  They 
are  divided  into  classes  and  tribes  in  England,  and  the 

encipa]  gypsy  tribes  now  in  existence  are  the  Stan- 
»,  whose  haant  is  the  New  Forest;  the  LnvdU,  who 
are  fond  of  London  and  its  vicinity ;  the  Cbopert,  who 
live  round  about  Windsor ;  the  Smiths^  who  have  taken 
vp  their  abode  in  the  eastern  counties ;  and  the  Hf.mf$, 
^riio  have  appropriated  the  north  of  England,  and  York- 
shire espscially.  Much  interesting  information  renpect- 
ing  the  O.  may  be  found  in  Geo.  liurrow's  Romany  Ry% 
and  The  G.  .0/  ludut,  by  1).  JUncRitchie,  (Lund.  1886.) 

ClirpflireroiUl,  a.  TLat.  gypsum^  and  /^re,  to  bear.] 
Producing  or  containing  gypsum. 

Cljpaoir'i'Apliy*  »•  (I^t.  gypgutn^  and  Or.  graptie. 
a  writing.]  The  act  or  art  of  writing  or  inscribing  on 
gypsnm. 

Ojpsam,  (jip^mm.)  n.  [Or.  gupso$^  especially  the  cal- 
cined minersJ,  perhaps  from  gi^  earth,  and  hepseo^  to 
000k.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
crystallites  osually  in  right  rhomboidal  crystals  with 
levelled  sides.  It  occurs  also  in  laminated  masses,  in 
fibrous  masses  with  a  satin  lustre,  and  in  radiating  forms 
consisting  of  narrow  laminie,  also  granular  and  com- 
pact. Oolor  nsnally  white,  but  sometimes  gray«  reddish, 
brownish,  yellow,  blue,  and  even  black.  S^.  gr.^  when 
pure,  2-314-2-828.  Omp.  Sulphuric  acid  46-5,  lime  33-6, 
water  20-9.  GL  decors  in  extensive  beds  in  several  of  the 
U.  States,  particularly  in  N.  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Virginia. 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
■alt  springs.  It  occurs  especially  in  connection  with 
limestones  and  marly  tes  or  clay  beds.  It  is  a  product  of 
volcanoes  found  where  sulphur  gases  are  escaping,  being 
formed  from  the  sulphuric  acid  generated  and  the  lime 
of  decomposing  lavas.  When  lime  is  present  it  Is  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  pyrite.  It  occurs  about  sulphur 
springs  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  emitted,  and  is 
found  in  sea-water.  In  the  Mammoth  Gave  O.  occurs 
in  the  form  of  rosettes  or  flowers,  vines  or  shrubbery. 
When  burned  and  ground,  it  is  called  Plabtih  or  Pakis, 
(9.  v.l  The  transparent  foliated  O.  is  called  Silknitb, 
VI-  V.)  The  white  and  delicately  fibrous  variety  is  de- 
■erlbed  under  the  head  of  Satin  Spar  (9.  v.) ;  and  the 
ioe«rained,  white  or  light  colored  varieties,  under  the 
head  of  Alabastrb  {q.  e^  •  O-^  ground  up  snd  applied 
to  soils  as  a  fertilizer.  When  destitute  of  water  it  is 
called  AXHYDKITK  {q,  v.). 
fiyp'iiniii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-ofllce  of  Ottawa  co. 


OjpAam  CTreek,  in  Michigan^  enters  Grand  River 
abt.  3  m.  below  Grand  Rapids. 

Gyp%ytalll,  n.  The  nrU  or  practices  of  gypsies; 
cheatery ;  deception ;  cheating ;  flattery. — The  condition, 
state,  or  habits  of  a  gjrpsy. 

OjrnMM%ll'tbtUi,  n.  [Gr.  gtaron,  round,  and  akatU/ti, 
spine.]  (PaUeont.)  A  genus  of  fbssil  piacoid  fishes  of  the 
carboniferous  system. 

Oy'ralta.    Whirling;  moving  circularly ;  gyratory. 

Oy'mte^a,  [Lat.  j^Vo/im,  wound  around.]  (Bo<.)  Curled 
inwards  like  a  crosier,  as  the  young  undeveloped  fronds 
of  Ferns. 

— V.  n.    To  revolve  around  a  central  point,  as  a  tornado. 

Gjrratton,  (jl-rd'shun,)  n.    [Lat.  gyratio.]    A  circular 

motion ;  motion  about  an  axis;  rotation  ;  rotary  motion. 

{Mtdt.)    A  centre  of  gyration  is  a  point  within  a  body 

'  such  that  if  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated  therein, 
the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
axit  of  ayration  would  remain  unaltered.  The  circle 
described  by  such  a  point  is  called  a  circle  o/gyration^ 
its  radius  the  reuiius  0/ gyration. 

Oj'rmtorj^  a.    Moving  circularly. 

Gyre,  n.  FFr.,  from  Lat.  gyrus ;  Gr.  gurot^  a  ring.]  A  cir- 
cular motion;  a  circle  described  by  a  moving  body;  a  turn. 

Gyr'fkleoii,  n.    (ZoSl.)    See  Gerfalcon. 

Gyrln'ldv,  n.pl.  (ZoU,)  A  family  of  aquatic  Beetles, 
the  type  of  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Whirli- 
gig^  or  Water-ftea^  fh)m  its  peculiar  motions.  They  are 
in  general  of  small  or  moderate  size ;  and  are  to  be  seen, 
from  the  first 


fine  days  of 
spring  till  the 
end  of  au- 
tumn, on  the 
surface  o  f 
quiet  waters, 
and even  upon 
that  of  tht^ 
sea,  often  ap- 
poaring  in 
great  num- 
bers, and  ap- 
pearing like 
brillUnt  points. 
They  are  active  swimmers,  snd  curvet  about  in  every 
direi-tion.  Sometimes  they  remain  stationary  without 
the  slightest  motion;  but  no  sooner  are  they  approached, 
than  they  escape  by  darting  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  swimming  off  with  the  greatest  agility.  Tlict 
four  hind  legs  are  UMed  as  oars,  and  the  anterior  ones  for 
seizing  the  prey:  when  they  dart  beneath  the  surface,  a 
bubble  of  air  like  a  silvery  Uall  remains  attached  to  the 
hind  part  of  the  body.  When  seized,  they  discharge  a 
milky  fiuid,  which  spreads  over  the  body,  and  probably 
produces  the  disagreeable  odor  which  they  then  emit 
There  are  several  species  found  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  them  separately.  Th^se  beetles 
are  almost  the  only  water^insects  which  exhibit  a  bril- 
liant metallic  lustre, — a  peculiarity  dependent  upon  the 
liabits  of  the  insects  which  generally  swim  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water. 


Fig.  1222.— WHiRUOio,  or  watxr-flba. 


to  bring  forih.]    {Pal.) 


[Gr.  gurot^  a  circle,  and  gmein^ 
Bodies*'        •   •      -     • 


found  in  fresh- water 
deposits ;  originally  mistaken  for  small  shells,  but  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be  ths  sea-vessels  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Chara. 

Gyrotd'»l,  a.  [Gr.  gurot,  and  tidot^  a  form.]  Spiral 
in  arrangement,  or  form. 

GTrol'epla*  n.  [Gr.  gwro»^  and  lepi*t  the  scale  of  a 
flsh.J  (/%U.)  A  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  found  in 
the  new  rea  sandstone,  and  in  the  bone-beds  of  the  lias 
formation. 

Gy'rollte,  n.  (Jfm.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  concre- 
tions, of  a  white  color,  vitreous  to  pearly  lustre,  and 
composed  of  silica  6<)-70,  alumina  1*48,  magnesia  0-18, 
lime  33-24.  water  14*18.  Found  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  and 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

Gy  ro'ma*  n.  [Gr.,  from  ^tirot,  round.]  A  chrcular  turn ; 
a  turning  ronnd. 

Gy'romancy,  n.  [Gr.  gurot,  a  circle,  and  manteia^  a 
prophecy.]  A  kind  of  divination  performed  by  a  sooth- 
sayer by  means  of  a  circle.  The  soothsaver  usually 
describes  a  circle  variously  marked  with  letters,  and 
then  walks  around  it  with  various  ceremonies,  saying 
magic  words  and  making  mysterious  motions,  the  more 
effectually  to  deceive  the  uninitiated. 


Gy'roB,  n.  [Sp.  girxm ;  It  gherone^  a  lap  or  bosom.] 
(Her.)  An  ordinary  consisting  of  two  straight  lines 
drawn  from  any  given  part  of  the  field,  and  meeting  in 
an  acute  angle  in  the  fesse  point. 

Gy'rony,  a.  (Her.)  Covered  with  gyrons,  or  formed 
of  several  gyrons,  UMually  said  of  an  escutcheon. 

Gjrropbora,  (jl-rofa-rd,)  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
lichens,  several  species  v(  which  possess  nutritive  prop. 
erUes,  and  are  luted  as  food  in  the  arctic  regions.  They 
have  been  denominated  tripe  de  roefie  (rock-tripe). 

Gjr'ro«eope,  n.  [Gr.  guroB^  a  circle  or  rotation ;  tkopeo^ 
I  perceive.]  (A^ron.)  An  instrument  which  for  a 
time  attractea  attention  on  account  of  its  supposed 
ci^Mibility  of  rendering  visible  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.  The  apparatus  was  originally  suggested  by 
M.  Foucault,  but  has  since  been  materially  modified. 
The  principle  on  which  its  action  depends  was  discov- 
ered about  1750,  by  Frisi,  and  enunciated  by  him  as  ths 
Ciomposition  of  Rotary  Motion ;  and  the  object  of  ths 
instrument  is  to  exhibit  the  real  composition  of  rota- 
tions about  different  axes  impressed  at  the  same  tims 
on  the  same  body.  Tims,  when  a  body  Is  rotating  about 
an  axis,  if  any  force  tends  to  make  it  rotate  about 
another  axk,  it  will  not  rotate  about  either  the  old  or 
the  new  sxLb,  but  about  an  intermediate  one.  In  1861, 
Signer  Antinori,  director  of  the  museum  at  Florence, 
first  brought  the  subject  of  the  apparent  displacement 
of  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  pendulnm  before  ths 
Academicians  del  Cimento ;  and  on  the  3d  of  February, 
in  the  same  year,  M.  Foncanlt  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  exper- 
imentally proved  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  his  well- 
known  pendulum  experiment  and  his  O.  In  the  first 
case,  if  a  pendulum  Lb  supposed  to  be  suspended  over 
either  pole  of  the  earth,  and  set  in  oscillation,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  spectator  carried  round  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  would  so  pass  altemntely  under  the  two  ends 
of  the  arc  of  the  vibrating  pendulum,  that  its  plane  of 
oscillation  would  appear  to  him  to  make  a  revolution 
from  east  to  west  in  the  same  time  as  the  earth  revolves 
from  west  to  east.  If^  then,  the  pendulum  be  supposed 
to  be  siuiilarly  suspended  over  the  equator,  it  is  evident 
that  no  change  in  the  plane  of  oscillation  can  take  place. 
But  if  the  pendulum  is  suspended  at  any  intermediate 
latitude,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  the  polar  axis 
may  be  considered  as  the  resultant  ot  two  rotations,  one 
round  an  axis  passing  through  the  place  of  observation, 
and  another  round  a  perpendicular  axis.  The  rotation 
about  the  latter  axis  cannot,  however,  affect  the  appar- 
ent motion  of  a  pendulum  suspended  at  the  equator  of 
that  axis  which  is  the  great  circle  through  the  place  of 
observation.  The  pendulum  will,  therefore,  only  be 
affected  by  a  motion  around  the  axis  through  the  place, 
and  this  motion  will  vary  as  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
The  &.,  as  an  instrument  »  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  dynamics,  that  if  amass  be  set  in  motion  freely 
in  space,  it  will  preserve  its  original  plane  of  rotation, 
unless  it  be  disturbed.  M.  Foncanlt  presented  his  ac- 
count of  the  G.  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1862;  and 
in  his  apparatus  there  is  a  fixed  plane  below  which  ths 
earth  turns,  and  as  the  spectator  is  carried  with  it, 
causes  it  to  appear  to  him  as  if  the  plane  of  the  disc 
actually  revolveil.  Tlio  experiments  which  can  be  per- 
formed with  the  O.  illustrate  the  following  principles: 
First,  that  matter  in  motion,  as  well  as  matter  at  rest, 
possesses  inertia.  Secondly,  thst  the  power  possessed 
by  the  shots  f^m  rifled  guns  to  resist  tiie  force  of  grav- 
itv,  is  due  to  the  gyratory  motion  given  to  the  ball. 
Thirdly,  the  orbital  and  axial  motions  are  connected 
intimately,  and  mutually  affect  each  other's  speed. 
Fourthly,  that  the  apparent  stable  equilibrium  of  bodies 
not  stable,  as  of  a  spinning^top  asleep,  is  doe  to  their 
rotation. 

GyrotM,  U^rS*,)  a.    Bent  like  a  crook. 

— V.  a.    To  sliackle ;  to  chain ;  to  fetter. 

GyroMtemo'new.n.pL  [Gr.  guro»^  round,  and  «to- 
fM>n^  filament]  (Bo<.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  closely 
allied  to  the  EuphorhiaoeK.  It  is  distinguished  from 
that  order  by  haring  unisexual  flowers,  the  carpels  ar- 
ranged round  a  central  column,  two  suspended  seeds  in 
each  carpel,  and  a  hooked  embryo.  The  uses  of  thess 
plants  are  not  known. 

Gyn'l»l,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Bekes,  16  m. 
N.W.  of  Zarand.    Manv/.  Oil  and  wine.    Fop.  18,000. 

GsTTe.  0'iv>)  M.  rw.  jf^/yn,  a  fetter.]  A  shackle  for  tte 
leg;  (mostly  ussa  in  ths  plural.) 
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«,  in  OUaAoma,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  it  interacted  by  the  Oanm- 
dlan  and  Wubita  riven.  Surface^  andtilkting;  wU^ 
fertile,  red  sandy  loam.  Producta^  com,  wheat,  cotton 
and  potatoea.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  oooupatlon. 
Com.  Arapahoe.    Pop.  (1897)  about  6,00U. 

Oa'Delents,  t«ii  der.  Hams  Conon,  philologist,  bom 
at  Altenbarg,  Germany.  Oct.  la,  1807 ;  studied  at  Leip- 
xig  and  Gdttingen,  making  a  specialty  of  the  Chinese, 
Anbic,  and  Finno-Tartaric  languages.  He  was  fkmillar 
with  eighty  languages,  and  published :  Elemtrntt  de  la 
Orammain  Mat^Uchoue;  Die  M^aneiachen  ^frocheu; 
and  a  Manchou  translation  uf  the  Chinese  work^  8$e-cku, 
Bku-kmg  and  fiM-Ainy,  besides  other  works.  Died  in 
Sept,  1874. 

Oa'belsberver,  F&anz  Xater,  inventor  of  the  short- 
hand system  largely  used  in  German-speaking  coun- 
tries ;  bom  at  Munich,  Feb.  9. 1789 ;  acted  as  miuisterial 
secretary  in  the  statistical  office  of  the  finance  dt^part- 
ment  of  the  Bavarian  CirW  Service  from  1826  to  1849 ; 
published  Anleitmng  tmr  Deutuchea  Bedeteich^Hkutut  oder 
Stenographie,  an  account  of  his  sy8t«»m.    D.  Jan.  4, 1849. 

Gab'leiitB,  Lunwio  Ka&l  Wilublm,  Baron  von,  an 
Austrian  field-marshal,  born  at  Jena,  in  1814.  After 
serving  in  the  Saxon  army  for  some  years,  he  Joined  the 
Austrian  service,  distinguished  himself  at  Custoxza,  took 
a  brilliant  part  in  the  Hungarian  war,  gaiuiug  distinc- 
tion at  Maigenta,  and,  by  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrian  army  firom  the  field  of  Solferino,  preserved  it 
from  annihili^on.  He  next  served  in  the  Schleewig- 
Holstein  campaign ;  and  in  the  war  with  Prussia  (1866) 
bad  command  of  the  8th  and  10th  atrps  in  the  disastrous 
defeat  at  Kbuiggriits.  In  July,  1869.  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Hungary.  He  retired  in  1871, 
and,  having  lost  seriously  in  stock  speculations,  shot 
himself,  Jan.  28, 1874. 

Cteboon' or  French  €oii(^.  (Geog.)  A  French 
colony  in  western  Africa,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Middle  Congo,  and  embracing  the  region  of  the  Gaboon 
river,  a  stream  or  estuary  which  extends  40  m.  inland 
with  a  width  of  fhim  6  to  12  m.  G.  extends  along  the 
coast  from  Lat.  6^  8.  to  about  2^  N. ;  Is  Iwunded  inland 
by  the  Congo  and  Mobangi  riven,  and  touches  the 
'jierman  colony  of  Cameroons  on  the  north.    The  area, 

'  estimated  at  over  200,000  sq.  m..  is  uncertain,  the  north- 
eastern boundary  not  being  defined.  The  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy  near  the  coast,  but  is  better  on  the 
inland  plateau,  which  Is  covered  with  extensive  forests, 
the  abode  of  the  gorilla.  The  coastal  and  parts  of  the 
Interior  regions  are  fertile  and  rich  in  products,  includ- 
ing gum.  g^itta-peroha,  palm-oil,  timber,  ivory,  Ac. 
Coffee,  vanilla,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 
Shefp  and  goats  are  numerous,  but  the  former  yield  no 
wo<il.  The  population,  mainly  of  the  Bantu  stock,  is 
estimated  at  7,000,000.  The  French  gained  rights  on 
the  eetuary  of  tlie  Gaboon  in  1839 ;  nia>ie  a  settlement 
in  1845  and  20  years  afterward  extemled  their  control 
to  the  Ogow6.  The  interior  region  was  first  explored 
by  De  Brazza  in  1876-78,  and  through  his  energy  ana 
enterprise  the  country  became  known,  and  the  f'rench 
claim  was  extended.  Thero  are  now  numerous  stations 
in  the  coast  region,  the  principal  being  that  of  Libre- 
ville, on  the  Gaboon. 

G»borlAn%  Emilb,  novelist,  bora  at  Sanfon,  France, 
in  1835.  He  began  his  literary  career  by  writing  stories 
of  military  and  fashionable  life  for  Journals;  afterward 
was  successful  in  humorous  sketch(>s,  and  later  acquired 
fame  by  his  detective  stories.  His  works  include:  L' 
Affaire  Lerouge;  Le  Douier;  Le  Orime  (fOcirai,  Ac. 
Died  Sept.  28, 1«73. 

Oacbarcl\  Lurrs  Prospf.r,  born  at  Taris,  March  12, 
18(J0;  keeper  of  the  arcliives  at  Brussels  for  the  most 
of  his  life;  edited  from  the  national  archives  of  Simin 
and  Belgium  the  correspondence  of  William  the  Silent, 
Philip  II.,  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  Alba.  Author  of: 
Le»  Trouble$  de  Gand  Sous  Charlee  V.;  BetraiU  ei  Mort 
de  CharU$  F,  Ac.    Died  Dec.  24, 1885. 

€}acle«  NiEU  Wilhrlm,  musician  and  composer,  bom  at 
Copenhagen,  on  Feb.  22,1817;  periormer  in  the  royal 
chapel ;  studied  at  Leipzig  producing  his  first  symphony 
(in  C  minor)  there.  In  1844,  in  the  absence  of  Men- 
delssohn, by  whose  invitation  he  first  came  to  Leipzig, 
he  took  charge  of  concerts  in  that  city;  afterwards 
became  first  director  of  the  Conservatory  in  Copen- 
hagen. He  conip)sed  eight  symphonies,  five  overiures, 
four  cantataf,  and  several  sonatas;  a  lyrical  drama, 
Comala ;  an  opera,  MarioUa,  etc.  Died  Dec.  22, 1890. 
dacls'den,  Jamek,  soldier  and  statesman;  bora  at 
Charl*»8ton,  S.  C,  May  16, 1788 ;   graduated  from  Yale 
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College ;  entered  the  army  at  lieutenant  (1812),  wrvini^ 
in  Canada,  in  the  Seminole  campaign  of  1818,  and  as  an 
aide  to  Gen.  Jackson ;  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico 

il863),  and  negotiated  the  Gadsden  Purchase  for  the 
r.  S.,  by  which  was  acquired,  for  $10,000,000,  a  large 
tract  now  included  in  Arizona  and  Mew  Mexioou  Died 
Dec.  26, 1868. 

'Omfrnejr  City,  or  OaflTiiey,  in  Sonlk  Carolitia.  a 
post4own  of  Spartanburg  co.,  28  m.  N.W.  of  YorkvUle. 
on  the  Southem  R.  B. ;  has  manu&ctures  of  canned 
goods.    Pop.  (1890)  1,631. 

OaiT*  **•  (^fy)  An  Instrament  lor  keeping  the  Jawa 
apart  during  an  operation. 

(Stage  Skmg.)  A  word,  phrase  or  speech  interpolated 
into  his  part  by  an  actor,  usually  having  some  local  or 
personal  application. 

Oa|p«,  Lyman  J.,  banker  and  pliilanthropist,  born  in 
De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  June  28, 1836 ;  educated  at  an  academy 
at  Rome,  N.  Y.  Began  his  career  at  fourteen  as  assist- 
ant iu  the  Rome  post-office;  subsequently  was  mail 
agent  on  the  Rome,  Wateriown  A  Ogdensburg  Railroad, 
and  (1864)  clerk  in  the  Oneida  Central  Bank.  After 
many  vicissitudes  he  became  connected  %rith  the  Mer- 
chants Saving,  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago; 
and  in  1868  with  the  First  National  Bauk  of  Chicago,  of 
which  in  1891  he  became  president.  The  success  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  largely  due  to  his 
enterprise,  he  being  one  of  three  men  who  pledged  to 
it  $10,000,000  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  (liicago.  He 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Banker's  Section  of  the 
World's  Congress.  Reforms  for  tlte  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  have  fuund  in  him 
a  sympathizer  and  worker,  aud  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Cliicago.  In 
1897  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
President  McKinley.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Beloit  College,  June  '^,  1897. 

GA(|r^«  Matilda  Joslyn,  born  in  Cicero,  N.  Y.,  March 
24,  1820 ;  educated  at  Hamilton  Seminar}-,  De  Ruyter 
Academy,  aud  Clinton  Liberal  Institute;  advocate  of 
the  woman  suffhige  movement;  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Woman  Sufi^rasre  Society 
(1869-70),  and  president  for  a  term  of  nine  years;  also 
president  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
and  of  the  Woman's  National  Lit>eral  Union ;  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  HiMorv  of  Woman  Suffrage ;  edited 
and  published  The  NaUomU  Citizen ;  author  of  Woman't 
RigktM  Oatechitm ;  Woman  a»  an  Inventor^  Ac. 

Oa^e,  Simon  Henry,  B.  S.,  physiologist,  bora  in  Mary- 
land, N.  Y.,  May  20,  1851 ;  educated  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; became  instructor  there,  and  later  (1889)  was 
made  associate  professor  of  Physiology.  In  connection 
with  Prof.  B.  G.  Wilder,  he  has  ptiblished  Anatomical 
Technology ;  also  contributed  to  scientific  periodicals,  and 
is  the  author  of  The  Microscope  and  Histology ;  was  col- 
laborator on  Fleeter  $  Encycloptediay  Medic<d  Dictionary^  Ac. 

Om^-Imw,  h.  Anything  iutended  to  close  a  debate 
before  the  projwr  time,  prevent  free  discussion,  or 
hinder  the  right  of  petition. 

Gtmr'-reln,  n.  (Stuld.)  A  rein  passing  over  runners 
attached  to  the  throat-latch,  for  pulling  the  bit  up  into 
the  corners  of  the  horse's  month. 

Oalllar'dla,  m.  [GaUlard,  French  botanist]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  comixwite  plants,  of  the  Aster  family,  pro- 
ducing large  and  fragiant  yellow  or  reddish-purple 
flowers. 

Oalnen,  Myra  Clark,  a  celebrated  heiress  and  litigant, 
was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  18(16.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter <»f  Daniel  Clark,  an  Irishman  who  emigrated  to 
New  Orleans,  abont  1799,  and  inherited  a  vast  estate 
from  an  uncle  residing  there.  Clark  died  in  1813, 
leaving  a  will  which  gave  all  his  property  to  his 
mother.  He  was  known  to  be  the  father  of  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  Myra,  but  they  were  supposed  to 
be  of  illegitimate  birth.  In  1830  letters  were  found 
giving  the  details  of  his  marriage  to  Myni's  mothsr,  a 
handsome  French  woman,  and  in  1832  other  letters  were 
discovered  that  gave  an  account  of  a  will  which  recog- 
nlze<l  Myra  as  his  legitimate  heir,  and  be«iueathe«l  her 
all  the  property,  then  valued  at  several  millions.  Fp»m 
that  time  to  the  day  of  her  death  Myra  was  continu- 
ously "in  court."  Her  legitimacy  and  legal  rights  of 
heirship  were  established  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  in  1856,  which  decision  was  sulisequeutly 
approved  by  the  U.  S,  Supreme  Court,  the  fact  of  her 
father's  secret  marriage  in  Philadelphia  having  been 
sulHitantiated.  The  straggle  to  secure  possession  of  the 
estate  was  begun  by  filing  a  bUl  in  equity  in  the  U.  S. 


Ooort  in  1856,  a  Cavorable  deciaiou  being  ren- 
defad  in  1867.  Owing  to  the  law's  deU^ya,  the  filing  of 
croas-auits,  etc.,  the  claimant  received  up  to  the  tune  of 
her  death  only  about  one  sixth  of  the  ()6,O0Q,0Q0  to 
$40,000,000,  which  the  estate  was  thought  to  be  wotth, 
and  this  was  practically  swallowed  up  by  the  coats  of 
suit.  She  married  W.  W.  Whitney,  in  1832,  and  alWr 
his  death  married  (1839)  Gen.  Edmund  Pendleton  G. 
(1777-1849),  a  hero  of  Fort  Erie  and  the  Seminole  War. 
Mrs.  &.  died  in  January,  1885. 

Gaines,  in  IVxos,  a  N.  W.  ro. ;  area,  1,500  aq.  m.  Un- 
organised.   Pop.  (1897)  about  160. 

Clalate'a. «.  [Lot,  name  of  a  eea-nymph.]  A  eottoe 
fabric  with  blue  and  white  stripes. 

Oale'na,  in  Kamas,  a  city  of  Cherokee  co.,  19  m.  8.  E. 
of  Columbus,  on  St.  L.  A  8.  F.  and  K.  C,  Fl  S.  A  IL 
R.  Rs.  Large  quantities  of  lead  and  sdnc  are  mined 
here,  and  stamping  and  smelting  worka  are  in  opera- 
tion.   Pop.  (1895)  2,882. 

OallaUn,*.  (Ckem.)  A  heavy  oil  of  coal-tarnaed  in 
the  process  of  preaerving  timber;  alao  called  dead-oiL 

Oalleln  {gd!fU-tn),  %.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  coal-tar,  used  as  a  dye.  It  forms  email  crysutak, 
which  are  red-brown  by  reflected,  and  metallic  green  by 
transparent  light.  It  is  neariy  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  with 
ammonia  it  yields  a  violet  color.  It  dissolves  in  canstte 
potash  with  a  red  color,  which  ia  tamed  Une  by  excess 
of  alkaU. 

Gal'let,  N.  A  bit  of  atone  struck  from  the  block  by  a 
mason's  chisel. 

— «.  a.  To  fill  the  Joints  (of  a  wall)  with  amall  piecea  of 
atone. 

Oalllflnet*  Gaston  Alexandex  Avovm,  HARQna  pb; 
aoldier;  bom  in  Paris,  June  23,  1831 ;  served  in  ths 
army  and  was  made  general  of  brigade,  Aug.  30, 187o; 
aubdned  the  revolting  tribes  in  Africa  (1872-73)  aud  un 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army  became  commander  of 
the  third  brigade  of  infantry  of  the  Eighteenth  Army 
Corpa,  and  of  the  anbdivision  of  tbe  Department  of  the 
Cher ;  was  later  made  general  of  division.  As  a  cavalry 
officer  he  ranks  among  the  foremost  iu  the  service. 

Gal'llnm,  n.    [From   GaUio,  in   honor  of  Fraoce.! 
(Chem.)     A  metallic   element   (symbol    Ga.,  atomic 
weight  70),  discovered  in  1875  by  a  Frtench  chemise 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  though  predicted  as  ekaluminom 
by  Mendelejetr  when,  in  anuoundug  his  Periodic  L«w, 
he  showed  that  an  element  must  exist  lunviug  inter- 
mediate properties  between  aluminum  and  indinm.     It 
is  a  triad  element    It  is  obtained  by  dissi^ving  xinc 
blende  in  sulphuric  acid  and  placing  in  the  solution 
plates  of  einc  till    the   disengagement  of  hydrogen 
becomes  slow,  but  is  still  perceptible,  by  which  means 
the  greater  portion  of  the  various  metals  contained  in 
the  ore  ia  precipitated ;  the  clear  filtered  liquid  is  theu 
heated  with  a  large  excess  of  zinc ;  the  resulting  gela- 
tinous precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  alamina,  bHEic 
salts  of  zinc,  aud  gallium,  is  redissolved  in  hjfdnm;hloric 
acid  and  again  heated  witii  zinc,  which  gives  a  precipi- 
tate in  which  the  G.  is  more  concentrated.    Tbii*  pre- 
cipitate is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  »diition 
is   treated  with   hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filleted 
liquid,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  H,S.,  is  fnu.-tioi>Mlly 
prvcipitated  witii  ammonium  carbonate,  till  the  w>Iutiuu 
of  the  resulting  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  add  do 
longer  gives  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  G.  when 
examined  by  the  spectroscope.    The  precipitates  are 
collected  and  disetolved  in  sulphuric  add,  and  oiutioufdy 
evaporated  till  the  free  sulphuric  acid  Is  expelled ;  the 
residue,  when  cold,  is  digested  with  water  till  it  is  dis- 
solved, the  nearly  neutral  solution  is  boiled,  the  bask* 
gallium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  filtered  while  hot, 
and  theu  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
add,  treated  with  excess  of  potssh,  till  the  precipitate 
is  redissolved  and  then  predpitated  by  a  stream  of  CX)^ 
Finally  the  G.  oxide  is  redissolved   in   the  smaller 
quantity  of  sulphuric  add,  the  solution  mixed  with 
excess  of  slightly  acid  ammonium  acetate,  theu  H^ 
gas  is  passed  through  the  liquid ;  tite  filtered  scetk 
solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  heated  to  hailing, 
whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  G.  is  predpitated  as 
oxide ;  this  predpitate  is  filtered  off  hot,  washed  with 
boiling  water  and  redissolved  iu  sulphuric  add,  and 
the  solution  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  potash  sod 
filtered,  whereby  a  pure   alkaline   solution   of  0.  is 
obtained.    Metallic  G.  h  gotten  by  the  electrvlyns  vi 
this  alkaline  solution,  platinum  electrodes  bdng  used, 
and  the  positive  electrode  being  Urger  than  the  D««a> 
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tiTe  on  whicti  the  metallic  O.  is  precipitated,  which  Ib 
iletached  by  UipiiinK  the  ulatinuDi  plate  in  wann  water 
and  beuUiuK  it  Wlcwanl  and  furward.  O.  la  a  eilyer- 
vhite  metal,  which  melta  at  86°  F.  It  ia  hard,  Tery 
■lightly  umlleube,  and  leavef  a  blutah-gn^  trace  on 
paper.  When  melted  it  adheres  to  gUue.  It  does  not 
tarnish  in  the  air.  Its  specific  grarity  is  6*96.  It  glres 
« brilliant  TioleC  line  in  the  spectrum.  When  heated 
in  the  air  it  oxidizes  on  the  surface  and  doee  not  Tola* 
tlliie.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  disen- 
gagement of  brdrogen.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by 
nitric  acid  in  the  culd;  but  when  heated  it  dlwolres 
slowly,  with  erolution  of  nitrons  fUmes.  It  forms  salts. 
€lAlltT»Bi%  V.  n.  (Perhaps  a  corruption  of  galUmL) 
To  roam  about  for  pleasure,  especially  with  or  after  one 
of  the  opposite  sex ;  to  flirt.— To  run  itfter  trivial  matters. 
^Wlleey'Anln,  a.  (Chem.)  A  c<ml-tar  product  used 
for  dyeing  cotton,  silk  or  wool  a  violet  color;  called  the 
**  new  fast-violet.^ 
€lal'low»jr,  Charles  Brts,  clergyman,  bom  in  Kos- 
dnsko,  MiHS.,  Sept.  1, 1849,  and  educated  at  the  Unlver^ 
sity  of  MiMsiseippL  He  held  various  positions,  including 
a  pitrfeasurship  in  Madison  College,  Mississippi,  %ras 
partor  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  elected 
bishop  in  1880 ;  delegate  to  the  C«ntenniai  Conference 
in  Baltimore  (1884),  and  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  (1891).  Author  of  M«tkodi»m,  a 
Chad  of  Prvridtnce ;  Hnttdbook  of  ProhOntioH^  Ac. 
«al«oA%  M.    {U.  &   StoHy.)    A   noisy,   awkward   or 

uncouth  fellow ;  a  rowdy. 
€lAlt,  John,  novelist,  born  at  Irvine,  Scotland,  in  1T79. 
His  most  esteemed  works  comprise  the  Aifnkire  Leoatet ; 
AimaUo/  the  Pltrijih  ;  The  Protfott;  The  Entail;  Lawrie 
T^mU  ;  mad  ti  Life  of  Lord  Bgron.  l>i«*d  in  18»9. 
€lalt,  in  Mimmri,  a  post-town  of  Orundy  co.,  12  m.  N.E. 
of  Trenton,  on  Q.,  0.  A  K.  C.  and  C,  M.  A  St.  P.  R.Rs. ; 
has  saw  and  grist  mills  and  axe  handle  factory.  Pop. 
(1890)663. 

^Al'ton.  Francis,  an  explorer  aud  author,  bom  at 
Birmingham,  England,  in  IH22;  fur  his  explorafions  in 
the  western  regioua  of  Soutli  Afiica,  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geogmphical  Society.  His  Art  of 
TVord,  or  Sh^flM  tmd  OontrivattceB  m  ^roye  CoutUriee  has 
been  warmly  appreciated  by  explorers,  ptoueers,  and 
emigrants.  In  1879  he  published  a  remarkable  work 
entitled  Hereditary  Otnima^  U»  Luw  and  Qm»eq»encte, 
and  has  since  published  several  books,  including  two 
on  Fmger  PrinU  (1892-93). 
4laaibet't*«  LCon,  statesman,  bom  at  Cahors,  France, 
of  Oenoeae  ancestry,  October  3(),  1838.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Puis  bar  in  1859,  and  soon  acquired 
fame  as  a  forensic  orator,  being  much  employed  in 
politiral  causea  both  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces, 
while  he  grew  into  great  popularity  among  certain 
clasms  of  the  Parisians  on  account  of  his  radical  and 
extreme  Republican  opinions.  In  March,  1869,  on  the 
ocoasiun  of  the  government  prosecution  of  the  Journal 
'*  Emancipation "  at  Toulouse,   Q.  received   quite  an 
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ovation  in  the  south  of  France.  At  the  general  election 
held  in  the  same  year,  he,  as  a  representative  of  the 
**  irreconcilable  op)N«itii)n,*'  was  returned  by  the  con- 
stituencies of  both  Paris  and  Marseilles,  and  elected  to 
take  bis  seat  for  the  latter.  In  Jan.,  1870,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  violently  attacking  the  Ollivier 
miDistry,  declaring  that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
m^ority  of  the  people  would,  without  appealing  to 
force,  succeed  in  establiHhing  a  republic.  On  the  fidl 
of  the  empire  and  the  consequent  formation  of  the 
government  of  the  NHtiunal  Defence  in  Sept^  1870,  he 
was  nominated  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  soon 
showed  that  he  possessed  administrative  abilities  of  a 
high  order.  When  a  serious  misunderstanding  took 
pbu:e  between  the  Delegate  Government  at  Tours  and 
the  National  Defence  Committee  in  Paris,  regarding  the 
contemplated  election  of  deputies,  G.  was  selected  by 
bis  colleagues  to  proceed  to  the  f«irmer  city  and  explain  ^ 
the  podtion  of  affairs  in  the  capital.  Accordingly 
iM  left  Paris  on  October  7  in  a  balloon  named  thai 


'  Annand-Barbte,**  acoompanied  by  a  wcretaxy  and  an 
Uironaut,  passed  safely  over  the  Prussian  lines,  and 
reached  Bouen  An  the  evening.    Proceeding  without 


delay  to  Toniv,  he  there  assumed  the  direction  of  afSairs, 
aud  for  some  months  was  virttial  dictator  of  all  those 
provinces  of  France  which  were  tree  from  the  German 
invaders.  He  urged  the  people  to  continued  resistance, 
raised  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  after  the  enforced 
removal  of  the  Delegate  Government  to  Bordeaux,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  advocating  vKtr  d  ovtnmoe,  and 
resistaLce  even  to  absolute  exhauation.  It  is  scan-elv 
necessary  to  add  that  his  dream  of  ridding  the  French 
soil  of  the  German  hosts  was  not  realised,  and  that  his 
Tolunteer  armies  were  completely  crushed  by  the  well- 
trained  forces  of  the  enemy.  On  Feb.  6,  1871,  MM. 
Aiago,  Gamier  IHig^  and  Eugene  Pelletan,  members 
of  the  Paris  government,  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  bringing 
with  them  a  decree  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
government,  which  annulled  that  of  6.,  by  which 
certain  classes  of  electors  were  disqualified  as  candidates 
for  the  Assembly.  In  con«equeuce  of  this  censure, 
0.  at  once  resigned  his  functions  and  proceeded  to 
Spain,  where  he  resided  for  some  time  in  seclusion. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1872,  and  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  Assembly,  and  at  once  become  the  leader  of  the 
Extreme  Left.  In  1879  Q.  was  elected  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  became  Prime  Minister  in 
Nov.,  1881,  which  office  he  resigned  in  Jan.,  1882.  He 
remained,  however,  the  idol  of  a  verr  large  part  of  the 
Republican  element,  but  in  the  height  of  his  fiime  and 
power  was  shot,  whether  by  accident  or  design  is  not 
yet  publicly  known,  on  Nov.  27,  1882,  and  died  Dec.  31, 
of  the  same  year. 

0»iiie  PreserTes'  In  the  IJ.  S.  Within  recent 
years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preservation 
of  the  larger  game  animals  of  the  U.  S.,  numerous  private 
parks  for  this  purptise  having  been  establi8h«>d,  several 
extensive  government  preserves  formed,  and  much  more 
attention  given  to  the  enforcement  of  the  game  laws 
than  in  former  years.  Attempts  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  obtain  State  action  looking  toward 
the  preservation  and  breeding  of  game  animals  and 
birds,  but  with  no  effect  except  in  New  York,  and  there 
only  in  a  limited  degree.  The  general  government, 
however,  as  above  said,  has  made  some  important  move- 
ments in  this  direction,  so  &r  as  the  national  parks  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  the  Yosemite  are  concerned.  Here 
an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  preaerre  the  rapidly 
disappearing  large  animals,  such  as  the  buffolo,  the  elk 
and  the  moose.  ISee  Buffalo.]  Unfortunately  it  has 
80  far  proved  impossible  to  prevent  the  depredations  of 
lawless  poachers  upon  the  herds  in  these  parka,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  efforts  of  individuals  will  have  to  be 
trusted  to  for  the  preservation  of  these  noble  animala 
Many  private  parks  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  this  purpose,  particularly  within 
recent  years,  and  with  very  encouraging  results.  Deer 
parks  have  exist«^  on  the  estates  of  wealthy  proprietors 
in  this  country  thn>ugh  most  of  its  history;  but  it  was 
not  until  about  1860  that  a  systematic  attempt  was  made, 
by  Judge  J.  D.  Caton,  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  to 
bring  together  in  a  park  at  Ottawa,  III.,  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  our  native  game,  except  the  moose  and  cari- 
b«)U,  which  need  a  wider  range  and  wilder  country. 
Others  imitated  this  piaiseworthy  effort,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  establishment  of  Austin  Corbin*s  preserve 
near  Newport,  N.  U.,  that  game  preservation  was  under^ 
taken  on  a  large  scale.  This  preserve,  known  as  Blue 
Mountain  Forest,  is  the  laraeat  private  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  U.  S.  ft  consists  of  36,000  acres, 
inclosed  by  a  woven  wire  fence  8  feet  high,  and  forms 
an  oblong  tract,  12  by  5  miles,  through  which  passes 
a  mountain  range  3,000  feet  in  height.  There  is  no 
finer  game  preserve  in  tlie  world,  and  none  better 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  animals.  The  more  timid  game 
find  excellent  coverts  in  the  wooded  slo|)es  and  the 
forest  growth  of  the  lowlands,  while  the  buflklo  and  elk 
graze  contentedly  in  the  extensive  meadows,  all  the 
animals  Uviug  as  in  their  native  wilds,  even  the  moose, 
one  of  the  shyest  of  wild  aninuUs,  which  finds  places  of 
seclusion  amid  the  ob«cni-e  thickets  of  the  mountain 
acclivities.  Tlie  animals  find  abundant  fbod  and  need 
no  shelter,  except  in  the  case  of  the  young  buffaloes. 
The  result  of  the  Judicious  management  of  this  preserve 
has  l>een  a  rapid  increase  in  its  uild  animals  of  all 
kinds.  It  was  enclosed  in  1h^,  and  all  its  large  animals 
show  a  healthy  increase  except  the  anteli>)>es  and  cari- 
bous, which  for  some  unexplained  reason  failed  to  thrive. 
This  successful  exi»eiinient  has  been  followed  by  others. 
Litchfield  Park,  estahlished  in  1893,  is  an  enclosure  of 
9,<i00  acres  in  the  Adirondacks,  which  contains  now 
some  200  wild  animals.  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  has  also 
a  9,(XX)-acre  preserve  in  the  Adirondacks  while  the 
Adirondack  Tinilier  and  Mineral  Company  has  there  a 
I^ark  of  30,<NJ0  acres,  well  stocked  with  many  varieties  of 
wild  aidmab.  Numerous  smaller  game  parks  in  many 
parts  of  the  cinintry  might  l>e  named,  nearly  all  of  them 
of  recant  establishment,  and  highly  promising  in  their 
results.  Not  only  quadrupeds,  but  giune  birds  as  well, 
are  cared  for  in  these  pi-eserves,  the  English  and  Mon- 
golian plieasants,  the  black  cock,  the  capercailzie,  the 
prairie  chicken  and  wild  turkey  having  been  Intro- 
duced, with  others  of  lees  distant  origin.  These  efforts 
have  yielded  results  of  such  encouragement  that  the 
preservation  of  our  game  animals  now  seems  assured. 

Giun'ma,  n.  The  third  letter  of  the  Greek  language, 
having  the  sound  of  our  y,  hard. 

Q»ll'liett«  Hknrt,  geographer;  bom  in  Bath,  Me^ 
Aug.  24,  1846;  studied  at  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Hooper  Mining  School,  and  Harvard ;  was  geographer 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cenauaea,  and  aince  1882  haa 


bean  chief  topographer  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey. 
As  an  author  be  boa  made  extensive  contributions  to 
the  publications  of  the  Hayden  and  U.  8.  Geological 
Surveys,  census  publications,  ^.,  has  also  publiahad  a 
DicOomart  of  AUUmdee  and  a  Jfumtai  of  Ibpo^ropMo  Air- 
veifing. 

€l»r«y,  JANoa,  Hungarian  poet;  bora  at  Szegasird,  in 
1812 ;  he  waa  a  student  of  the  masterpieces  of  German 
literature,  and  haa  contributed  to  Hungarian  literature 
a  number  of  dramas,  moatly  of  a  historical  character. 
They  include:  C»db;  Arboes;  Ormdgh,  Ac  He  also 
publiahed  Arpddoky  a  poetical  version  of  the  hiatorical 
legenda  of  Hungary;  and  Oatur^  an  epic  poem.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Peath,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
University  library.    Died  Not.  16, 1863. 

Oar'baire,  lltlllsa'ttoii  of.  Among  recent  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  public,  that  of  the  disposal  of 
garlmge,  or  kitchen  refuse,  is  not  the  leasL  It  can  be 
very  easily  managed  in  mral  districts  and  small  towns, 
by  feeding  to  swine;  this  method  haa  been  largely 

Eracticed  in  cities,  notwithstanding  its  inconveniences, 
ut  has  now  generally  been  discarded  in  the  larger 
cities  in  fiivor  of  more  acceptable  methods.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  tliat  of  Philadelphia,  the  difllculty  is  over- 
come by  burning  the  garbage  in  suitably  constructed 
fhrnaces.  This,  however,  presents  the  disadvantages  of 
the  waste  of  a  usefhl  material  and  the  vokiing  into  the 
air  of  an  odor  fW>m  which  the  best  constracted  furnaces 
are  not  free,  and  which  certainly  doea  not  remind  one  of 
**Araby,  the  bleat.**  In  other  citiea  the  garbage  is 
utilixed  in  various  metboda.  In  St.  Louia,  for  example, 
the  water  is  removed  by  the  aid  of  superheated  steam, 
and  the  oil  and  grease  (about  16  per  cent,  of  the 
remainder)  is  taken  out  by  the  use  of  naphtha.  This 
material  is  utilized  in  aoap  making,  for  which  it  provea 
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very  well  adapted.  The  remaining  sulvtanre,  contain- 
ing practically  all  the  nitrogen,  phosphates  and  alkaliea 
of  the  garbage  is  coarsely  ground  and  soM  to  farmers  at 
a  good  price  as  an  excellent  fertilizer.  This  and  other 
methods  render  this  material  a  source  of  profit  instead 
of  waste.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  yield  daily  about  a  thousand  tons  of 
garbage,  from  which  a  Urge  Quantity  of  oils  and  fertil- 
izing material  might  be  derived. — An  economical 
method  of  disposing  of  the  garbage  in  the  kitchen  itself 
has  been  devtoed.  It  consists  of  a  perforated  scoop 
which  fits  and  closes  a  cylinder  inserted  into  the  course 
of  the  stovepiiw.  The  garbage,  as  fkst  as  made,  is  placed 
in  this  scoop,  which  is  thrust  into  the  cylinder,  and  is 
thoroushly  drie<l  and  carbonized  by  the  heat  and  smoke 
of  the  fire,  all  odors  passing  up  the  chimney.  The  char- 
coal produced  will  then  serve  as  a  useful  fueL  Many 
of  these  are  in  use  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

Oar'cia,  Cauxto,  Cuban  soldier  and  patriot,  waa  bora 
at  Bayamo,  Cuba,  Aug.  4,  1832.  In  tna  revolution  of 
1868  he  was  a  generous  contributor  to  the  funds  and 
took  command  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  displaying 
marked  militarr  ability,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of 
ro^or-general ;  bad  command  of  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment, and  under  him  tlie  Maceos  and  other  leaders 
learned  the  art  of  war.  In  1873,  being  surprised,  with 
only  a  liody-guard,  by  a  column  of  Spanifch  troops,  O. 
fought  desperately  until  all  hope  of  escape  vanished :  he 
then  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  beneath  his  chin, 
and  discliarged  its  last  chamber.  The  bullet  came  out 
between  the  eyebrows,  inflicting  an  all  but  fatal  wound. 
After  lingering  between  life  and  death  for  months,  G. 
was  sent  to  S|»ain  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  returning  to 
America  after  the  peace  of  1879.  In  the  same  year  he 
took  a  small  expedition  toC^iba  in  the  hope  of  renewing 
the  stmggle.  This  failed,  and  he  was  afpain  banished 
to  Spain.  Near  the  end  of  1895  he  eluded  the  authori- 
ties, made  his  way  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Cuba, 
where,  as  a  nuO<^r-8^®D^ni^  he  has  coiiperat^  with 
Gomez  in  the  Department  of  the  East. 

Oar'deii  €*ltj«  in  Kanma,  a  dty,  cap.  of  Finney  co- 
on A.,  T.  A  S.  F6  R.  R. ;  has  manu&ctures  of  plows  and 
wind^mills.  Here  are  extensive  irrigating  works,  this 
being  the  center  of  the  irrigation  system  of  south- 
eastern Kansas.    Pop.  (1897)  about  1,600. 

Gar'd  liter,  Samvri.  Rawson,  historian,  bom  at  Rop- 
le^',  Hampshire,  England,  March  4,  1829;  educated  at 
W  inchester  and  Christ  (Church,  Oxford,  taking  a  flrst- 
clsss  degree;  held  the  chair  of  Modem  History  at 
King's  College,  London,  which  he  resigneii  to  com- 
plete the  great  historical  work  he  had  commence«l, 
covering  the  period  of  the  first  two  Stuart  kings  o( 
England.  This  work,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
world  in  installments,  was  collected  and  republished  in 
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ton  ToloniM  (1883-84)  aa  a  continaona  biatonr  of  Eng- ' 
land  from  16UCS  to  1642.  Other  works  are:  The  Thirty  I 
Tean"  War  (1874),  and  The  Ftrai  Two  Sluarta  and  Tht  - 
Pnrikm  Bevolutiim  (1875),  In  Epoeha  of  Modem  HiMorjf, 

€>»rd'lier«  Gbobok,  botanist  and  traveller,  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  May,  1812 ;  educated  at  University 
<»f  Glasgow.  Member  of  the  LinnsBao  Society  and  pub- 
lisher of  monographs  on  Biaxilian  tetany ;  superin- 
tendent ot  the  botanical  garden  of  Ceylon.  Afterward 
travelled  in  India,  and  edited  the  CalcutU  Journal  of 
Natural  Hklor^.  Published  TraveU  m  the  Interior  of 
BtomH^  also  numerous  botanical  papers.  Died  in  Ceylon, 
March  10, 1849. 

Gardner,  in  Ittinoie,  a  poet-Tillage  of  Grundy  oo.,  65 
milee  S^.W.  of  Chicago,  on  C.  A.  A.,  and  C,  0.,  C.  St  StL. 
R.  Ra.  Has  sunie  local  manufiu:turing.  Coal  ia  mined 
here.    Pop.  (1890)  1,094. 

Cii»rclner,  in  Soiwas,  a  post^rillage  of  Johnson  co.,  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Kansas  aty,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  F6  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1890)  515. 

Oftrdner,  in  Maeeachueettt^  a  poat-town  of  Worcester 
CO.,  lo  miles  W.  of  Fitchburg,  on  Fitchburg  R.  K ;  has 
extensive  ntanufocturea  of  cnaira,  palls,  and  tubs.  Pop. 
(1896)  9,182. 

Oar'fleld,  in  Colorado,  a  N.  W.  oo. ;  area,  3,250  sq.  m. ; 
is  intenet-toil  by  the  Grand  River.  Bwrface,  mountain- 
ous, with  fertile  valleys.  Mitt.  Gold,  silver,  and  coal. 
Coal  mining,  stuck  raising,  and  farming  are  carried  on 
extensively.   Cap.  Glen  wood  Springs.  Pop.  (1890)  4,478. 

Cii»rfleld,  in  Nebra$lM,  a  N.  cen  co.;  area,  576  sq.  m. 
Watered  by  North  Loup  river  and  Cedar  creek,  fiar* 
/oes,  undulating  prairie;  soti,  fertile.  Cap.  Burwell. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,G59. 

CilUPlleld,  in  North  Dakota,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  918  sq.  m. 
Unorganized.    Pop.  (1897)  about  200. 

CHarfleld,  in  Oklahoma, a, ii.  co.;  drained  by  Red,  Rock, 
Ephraim,  and  Turkey  creeks.  Bvrfaee,  rolling;  9o%L, 
dark,  with  reddish  subsoil ;  large  belt  of  timber  in  the 
northweat    Cop.  Enid.    Pop.  (1897)  about  16,400. 

Garfield,  in  Vlak,  a  8.  co. ;  area,  1,364  sq.  m. ;  drained 
by  Eacalante  rlrer  and  smaller  streams.  Surface,  nioan- 
tainons  with  rich,  fertile  valleys.  Has  coal  and  plenty 
of  good  timber.  Prod.  Wheat,  oata,  and  barley ;  much 
cheese  is  made.    Cbn.  Panguitch.    Pop.  (1895)  2,888. 

Garfield,  in  Waehmoton,  a  8.  K  co. ;  area,  672  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Snake  river  and  watered  by 
its  tribnUries.  Surface,  hilly ;  eoO^  fertile.  Oip.  Pome- 
roy.    Pop.  (1890)  3,897. 

Gar'land,  Auovstl's  Hiix,  atateaman,  born  near  Cov- 
ington, Tenn.,  June  11, 1835 ;  graduate  of  St  Joseph's 
College,  Bardatown,  Ky.;  otndied  and  practiced  law; 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  at  the  cluae 
of  the  war  was  a  Confederate  Senator;  was  elected 
governor  of  Arkansas  (1874)  ;  U.  8.  Senator  (1876) ;  re- 
elected in  1883;  and  in  1885  waa  appointed  U.  8.  At- 
torney-General by  President  Cleveland.  He  afterward 
resumed  law  practice  in  Washington. 

Garland,  Landom  Cabkll,  mathematician,  born  in 
Livingston,  Va.,  Mar.  21, 1810;  educated  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Virginia.  He  was  president  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  Virginia,  and  of  the  UniversitT  of 
Alabama ;  also  held  a  number  of  professorships,  includ- 
ing that  of  English  Literature  and  Mathematics  in  the 
last  named  nnlversity;  of  Chemistry  at  Washington 
College,  Virginia ;  Physics  and  Astronomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missisalppi,  Ac.  Author  of  papers  on  plain 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  a  Iil>eral  contributor 
to  the  various  periodicals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

Gar'land,  in  Arkameae,  a  W.  central  county ;  area,  622 
sq.  m. ;  intersected  by  Washita  river.  Surface,  hilly; 
eoU,  fertile.  Famous  for  its  medicinal  springs.  Cap. 
Hot  Springs.    Pop.  (1890)  15,328. 

Garnean  {aUr-nff),  Piebre,  merchant,  bom  at  Cape 
Saute,  Province  of  Quebec,  May  8,  1823,  and  educated 
there :  engaged  in  bitsinees  and  became  the  head  of  the 
firm  P.  Garnean,  Son  &  Co.,  Quel>ec.  His  services  for 
pmmoting  Belgian  industries  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
were  most  important,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
beatowed  upon  him  the  order  of  the  cmss  of  Leopold  II. 
He  held  various  oflRcial  positions,  including  those  of 
president  of  the  Quebec  Board  of  Trade,  mayor  uf  Qne- 
bec.  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  kc. 

Garner,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  <^  Hancock  co.,  21  m. 
W.  of  Mason  City,  on  C,  M.  k  St.  P.  and  B.,  C.  R.  A  N. 
R.  Rs.  Is  the  traile  center  of  an  agricultural  region. 
Here  is  a  Normal  School.    Pbp.  (1895)  1,118. 

Gar'net,  Henry  Highland,  preacher,  lx»rn  in  Kent 
CO.,  Md.,  Dec.  23,  1815 ;  graduate  of  the  Oneida  Insti- 
tute, Whiteaboro,  N.  T.;  licensed  to  preach  in  1842. 
During  his  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Tmy,  he  edited,  in 
the  interests  of  his  (colored)  race,  a  paper  called  Tike 
Clarion;  afterward  became  an  anU-elavery  orator  and 
temperance  lecturer;  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Fraukfort,  Germany,  and,  during  the  avil  War, 
chai^ain  of  a  camp  of  colored  soldiers.  He  was  the 
first  of  his  people  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Washington.  Was  appointed  by  President 
Garfield  minister-resident  and  oonsul-freneral  at  Mou- 
mvia,  Liberia,  where  he  died  Feb.  14, 1882. 

Gamier,  Francis,  ti«veller  and  explorer;  bom  at  St. 
Eticnne,  France,  July  25,  1839;  entered  the  navy  and 
fought  in  the  Chlneee  war  (1860-62) ;  was  the  promoter 
of  an  exploring  expedition,  of  mhich  he  afterward 
aMunievI  the  command,  and  which  trnvelletl  from  the 
a»a«t  of  CamlHKiia  to  Shanghai  by  vr«y  of  Tunan.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Paris  (187()-71)  and 
captured  Hanoi  in  the  Tonqiiin  war.  Author  of  Voyage 
dTErploration  en  Indo-Chine,  Ac.    Died  Dec.  2, 1873. 

Gar'rard,  Kenker,  soldier,  l>orn  in  Kentucky,  1828; 
gradnata  of  the  U.  8.  Military  Academy ;  entered  the 


army  and  through  sticceasive  promotions  became  m^or 
(1863) ;  served  in  the  Civil  M'ar  and  in  1863  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  cavalry  bureau  at  )¥ashington ;  after- 
ward took  part  in  various  engagementa,  and  led  the 
party  which  stormed  and  captured  Blakoly,  in  the 
operations  against  Mobile.  He  was  breveted  colonel, 
brigadier-general,  and  mi^ot^iroueral,  U.  8.  A.,  for  gallant 
conduct  in  the  field  daring  the  war.    Died  May  15, 1879. 

Gar'retson,  Jamu  Edmund,  physician  and  author, 
bom  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  4,  1828;  gra<)uated  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  PennsylvHuia,  wbei-e 
he  became  a  specialist  in  oral  surgery.  He  filled  the 
chair  of  oral  surgerv  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
was  dean  of  the  Phuadelpliia  Dental  College,  and  wrote 
A  Sffttem  of  Oral  Surgery.  Under  the  pen-name  of  John 
Darbt  he  wrote  Odd  Houn  of  a  Phyeidam;  Thiukert 
and  Thinking,  and  other  works.    Died  Oct.  26, 1805. 

Oar'rett,  John  Wark,  railroad  president;  bora  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  31, 1820,  entered  Lafayette  College 
in  1834,  but  left  the  following  year  to  enter  the  count- 
ing house  of  his  father,  Robert  Garrett,  an  enterprising 
and  prosperous  merchant  of  Baltimore.  In  1839  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  R.  Garrett  k  Sons.  He 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Balti- 
more k  Ohio  Railroad,  becoming  a  director  in  the  com- 
pany (1857 ),  and  its  president  (1858),  retaining  this  posi- 
tion until  his  death.  He  found  the  company  financially 
embarrasRed,  but  in  his  firbt  year  the  road  showed  a  net 
profit  of  $725,385,  and  paid  its  first  dividend,  continuing 
to  pay  dividends  until  bis  death.  In  his  second  year 
the  fioating  debt  was  paid.  During  Uie  Civil  War  the 
road  suffered  much  from  Confederate  raiders,  but  made 
up  the  loss  by  the  large  business  of  its  Washington 
branch ;  and  after  the  war  it  became  much  expanded 
and  highly  prosperous  under  Mr.  OJ'b  careful  manage- 
ment. Be  was  also  interested  in  establishing  steamship 
lines  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  and  Bremen,  and 
shorily  before  his  death  started  the  B.  k  0.  Express  and 
B.  k  0.  District  Telegraph  Companies.  Was  an  active 
trustee  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Died  at  Deer 
Park,  Garrett  co..  Md.,  Sept.  26, 1884. 

Garrett,  Robert,  son  of  John  W.  C  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  April  0. 1847 ;  ffrailuated  from  Princeton 
(1867)  and  entered  his  fathers  banking  house;  liecame 
president  of  the  Vallf^y  R.R.of  Virtciida  in  1871,  but  four 
years  later  entered  the  service  if  the  B.  k  0.  Railroad 
Co.;  was  third  vice-president  (1879),  first  vice-preaident 
(1881)  and  finally  president,  t>n  the  death  of  his  fiuher 
in  1884.  He  inaugurated  great  extensions  of  the  com- 
pany's field  of  operation,  in  opposition  to  other  vast 
railroad  interests,  with  the  result  that  the  B.  k  0.  Rail- 
road Co.  became  seriously  embarrassed  and  O.  redgned 
Oct.  12, 1887,  broken  in  haalth  and  somewhat  reduced 
in  fortune.  Thereafter  he  took  no  pari  in  public  aflairs, 
owing  to  delicate  health,  and  died  July  29, 1896. 

Gar'rett,  in  ladiana,  a  post-town  of  De  Kalb  co.,  20  m. 
N.  of  Fort  Wayne,  on  B.  A  0.  R.  R.   Has  railroad  repair 


shops.    Pbp.  (1890)  2,767. 
Gar'ref 


reft,  in  Maryland,  an  extreme  N.W.  county ;  area, 
680  sq.m.  Riven,  Potomac  and  Youghlogheny.  Sur- 
face, mountainous;  lias  large  foreats.  Min.  S<jft  coal, 
iron  ore,  fire-clay,  limestone.  The  broad,  fertile  valleys 
known  as  **  The  Glades "  are  famed  for  their  superior 
butter  and  mutton.    CSnp.  Oakland.    Pop.  (1890)  14,213. 

Gar'rod,  Sir  Alfred  Baring,  M.D.,  physician  and 
author  ;  bom  in  Ipswich,  Eng.,  May  13, 1819 ;  graduated 
fh)m  the  University  of  London.  Began  his  caraer  as 
assistant  physician  to  the  University  College  Hospital ; 
afterwards  held  several  imporiant  professorships.  He 
was  the  discoverer  (1847)  of  the  presence  of  uric  add 
In  the  blood  of  those  afficted  with  gout,  and  contributed 
numerous  works  to  medical  science. 

Garrod,  Altrrd  Henry,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  anatomist; 
born  in  London,  Eng.,  May  18, 1846 ;  studied  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  St.  Johirs  College,  Cambridge; 
held  several  professorships  in  King's  College  and  the 
Royal  Institation.  His  paiiers  on  the  anatomy  and 
classification  of  birds  are  of  great  value  to  ornitholo- 
gists.   Died  Oct  17, 1879. 

Ga'rjr,  Jambs  A.,  was  bora  in  Connecticut,  1833 ;  edu- 
cated at  Ellicott  City,  Md. ;  became  Junior  partner  of 
James  8.  Gary  k  Son,  manufacturers  of  cotton  duck, 
ete.,  in  1860,  and  succeedeil  bis  father  as  head  of  the 
firm  in  1890 ;  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  business 
and  financial  aflairv  of  Baltimore ;  was  president  of  the 
Manufacturers  Aseociation  for  seven  years,  and  director 
of  several  financial  and  other  corporations.  Was  candi- 
date for  Congrem  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1870,  and 
for  governor  in  1879;  from  1880  to  1892  represented  his 
State  in  the  R*<publican  National  Committee;  has  been 
a  delegate  to  every  national  convention  of  his  party 
since  1872.  His  long  service,  unrequited  by  the  ballot, 
was  at  length  rewarded  in  March,  1897,  when  be  was 

gven  tlie  Postmaster-General's  portfolio  by  President 
cKlnlcy. 

Gar'Ba,  in  Texae,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  the  Brazos  river.    Unorganized. 

Gas,  V.  n.  {fkiHoq.)  To  make  use  of  empty  talk;  to 
froth  ;  to  babble  noisily. 

Ga«  En'glne.  i&tgineering.)  This  name  is  given  to  a 
class  of  engines  of  small  power  which  are  worked  by 
the  ignition  of  coal-gas  mixed  with  air.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  in  common  use ;  the  main  featum,  bow- 
ever,  are  the  same  in  all.  The  construction  of  the  O.  E. 
is  usually  the  same  as  a  horizontal  steam-engine  in  all 
respects,  excepting  in  the  parts  for  conveying  (alter- 
nately to  the  right  and  left  of  the  piston)  gas  instead  of 
steam.  The  gas  is  not  usually  led  from  the  main  directly 
into  the  cylinder,  but  is  admitted  in  measured  quanti- 
ties  into  a  kind  of  vessel,  fn>m  which  it  passes  first  into 
a  small  mixing  chamber,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 


required  quantity  of  air,  and  then  into  the  cylinder,  ito 
admission  being  governed  l>y  a  slide  Talve.  In  sooe 
engines,  of  which  the  Lenoir  gas  engine  may  be  takes  ss 
tlie  type,  the  gas  is  ignited  by  an  electric  spark,  which 
is  caused  to  pass  at  the  proper  instant  writhin  tb«  cylio- 
der.  In  the  Hugon  engine  the  ignition  ia  effected  hj  tvo 
small  gas-jeta  carried  in  the  receases  (*f  the  slide  valre, 
one  for  each  end  of  the  cylindera.  Th«ae  jets  are  uap- 
plied  with  gas  by  short  flexible  tubes,  whith  accicsB- 
modate  themselves  to  the  movement  of  the  valre.  Each 
jet,  aa  it  in  tum  eflects  tlie  ignition  of  the  explosive 
mixture,  is  extinguished;  but  i^  each  stroke  the 
recesses  containing  the  gas-jets  are  brought  outside  rbt 
respective  ends  of  the  tacee  between  which  the  valve 
works,  where  the  movable  Jets  are  re-lit  by  fixed  jett 
which  are  kept  permanently  burning.  A  spray  of  water 
is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke,  and  beiif 
converted  by  the  heat  of  the  cylinder  into  steam,  add» 
to  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  acts  as  a  Inbricas^x. 
The  idea  embraced  in  these  engines  was  Artst  devekf>cd 
by  Le  Bon,  a  French  artisan,  in  1799,  his  engine  utiag 
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Fig.  2906.— ELECTRIC  ionitsb  foh  0A8  nQurs— 

EBOVROCATIHO  rOHM. 

the  electric  spark  from  a  static  charge,  .but  fafUng  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  materials  and  apparatus  at  that 

S)riod.  Lenoir's  engine  (1860)  was  practically  the  same, 
nee  1860  many  oilier  forms  of  gM  engines  have  been 
devised,  some  using  the  gas  under  compreasion  (as  in 
the  Otto  engine,  1876),  some  at  ordinary  pressure  and 
employing  the  principle  of  explosion  in  various  ways, 
but  none  presenting  any  radically  new  featare  or 
method.  Recent  improvements  have  greatly  reduced 
the  cost  of  these  engines,  which  can  now  be  run  at  a 
cost  of  two  cents  per  hoar  per  horse-power.  This  is  not 
as  economical  as  steam-power,  but  the  O.  E.  presents 
advantages  of  compactness,  ease  of  managnnent,  kCr 
which  make  its  use  desirable  for  various  purposes,  sucfa 
aa  that  of  the  propulsion  of  motor  carriages.  The  oH 
engine,  using  petroleum  for  fhel,  is  operated  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  6.  £L,  the  oil  being  vaporised,  and  the 
gas  exploded  along  with  air.  In  Priestman's  engine 
the  oil  is  ii^ected  as  a  spray  into  a  hot  chanil>er,  where 
it  becomes  completely  vaporized,  the  gas  being  then 
treated  as  in  an  Otto  engine. 
Gas,  Mat'nral.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  natural 
inflammable  gas,  proceeding  from  the  earih,  is  doubt- 
less that  by  Maroci  Polo  (14th  centnry)  and  succeeding 
Asiatic  travellers,  who  deerrilted  the  fire  wells  and 
burning  springs  of  Asia  Minor,  Persia  and  India.  Id 
his  Tratele  m  China  the  Abb6  Hue  tells  of  fire  wells, 
and  the  methods  of  drilling  them  and  using  their  pro- 
duct for  fhel.  The  perpetnal  fires  of  Baku,  and  other 
shrines  of  fire-worahipping  peoples,  were  doubtless  fed 
fWim  time  immemorial  from  these  same  natural  sources 
Early  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  the  **  buniog 
springs**  and  occasional  explosive  oonflagratione  that 
occurred  along  the  Appalachian  range  gave  evidence 
of  the  natural  gas  existing  in  that  region,  though  its 
prssence  was  not  generally  understood.  AlMmt  ISSi 
attempts  were  made  to  utilize  this  natural  product  U 
fbel.  Wells  were  bored  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  through  the 
rock  strata,  which  eventually  resulted  in  securiof  an 
ample  supply  of  gas.  At  other  points,  notably  along 
the  Kanawha  and  Muskingum  rivere,  wells  liored  for 
salt  water  yielded  a  supply  of  natural  gaa,  which  ww 
sometimes  utilized  in  evaporating  the  brine.  With  the 
development  of  the  coal-oil  industry,  the  ose  of  gas 
encountered  in  boring  was  often  extended  to  fbmisbing 
power  for  operating  the  drills  and  refineries.  It  waif 
found,  also,  that  there  were  large  deposits  of  gas  la 
certain  regions  where  petndeum  could  not  be  oNaincd 
in  paying  quantities.  Occasionally  the  gas  exiited 
under  a  pressure  so  high  as  to  blow  ont  the  tubing  aod 
machinery  as  soon  as  the  vein  was  struck.  genenOlv  at 
a  depth  of  from  600  to  1,500  feet.  Up  to  about  18^ 
however,  most  of  the  gas  developed  was  not  utiUsed, 
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bot  wai  regarded  as  a  wafta  prodact  and  an  anDoyance.  | 
By  tliAt  date  it  had  come  to  be  economically  employed 
M  a  fuel  at  Tarious  points  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
eestern  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  and  in  a  short  time 
tliereafter  it  became  the  favurile  fuel  in  the  great  ceu> 
tera  of  iron  and  gbm  manufacturiug.    In  Pittsburg, 
gu  practically  sup|>lauted  coal,  not  uuly  in  sbup  aud 
luundry,  but  In  private  Uwelliiigs,  almust  tlie  entire 
western  part  of  the  State  bring  apparently  underlaid 
with  a  seemingly  inexltaustible  supply  of  this  cheap 
and  efTectire  fueL    At  flr^t,  large  quantities  of  gas  were 
wasted  by  being  consumed  at  the  well,  aud  all  up  and 
down  the  Ohio  river,  and  among  tlio  liills  and  vallfys 
of  Westmoreland,  Allegheny  and  Washington  counties, 
oonld  be  seen  the  flaring  lights  of  a  thouaaud  natural 
Jets,  uselessly  consumed  for  want  of  adequate  provision 
for  repreaaion,  storage,  or  conveyance  of  the  gas.    In 
time,  however,  pipe  lines  were  multiplied,  and,  more 
signiflcaut,  the  supply  ticcreased ;  and  nuw  the  furnaces 
and  fbnndriee  of  that  region  are  cliif  fly  feil  by  coal,  aud 
a  pall  of  smoke  again  hangs  heavy  over  the  hills  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  as  of  yore.    During  the  decade 
of  IS.'^O-SO  immeuse  dep«>sits  of  uatnral  gas  were  found 
in  western  Ohio,  at  Lima,  Fiudlay,  Ac,  and  in  Indiana, 
at  numerous  points  aiijoining.    From  these  wells  the 
gas  has  beeu  conveyed  in  pi|>es  to  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
other  cities;   but  these  facilities  for  distribution  had 
hardly  been  completed  before  it  became  evident  that 
tlie  Hupply  was  uncertain  aud  gradually  diminishing. 
This  natural  fuel  played  an  important  part  in  indus- 
trial development  thioughout  the  **  gas  belt "  for  several 
years,  but  it  is  now  fully  conceded  that  it  must  occupy 
a  place  of  minor  importance  hereafter,  because  of  its 
n4)id  exhaustion.   The  immense  quantities  used  during 
the  height  of  its  popularity  may  be  in  some  measure 
understood    from    tlie    authenticated    fact,    that    at 
one  time  Pittaburg  alone  consumed  600,000,000  cubic 
feet  daily  in  28,000  domestic  aud  900  manulacturing 
establishments,  while  the  product  of  the  wells  at  Find- 
lav,  Ohio,  was  estimated  at  30,000,000  feet  a  flay,  nearly 
all  of  which   was  used  locally.    These  two  products 
aloue  would  do  the  work  of  nearly  10,000,000  tons  of 
coal   annually. — DiMtribution.    Bough ly    speaking,   the 
profitable  natnral  gas  region  is  confined  to  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  chiefly  to  the  localities  already  nanted ;  but 
it  exista  in  small  quantities  throughout  a  very  wide 
area,  extending  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.    Paying  quantities   have    been   found   in    the 
vicinity  of  Buffaio,  N.  Y. ;  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky  have  furnished  large  quantities  of  this  fuel, 
and  it  occurs  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Califoruia, 
but   not   generally   in  volume   suflBcient   to   give   it 
economic  importance  if  we  except  the  Sacramento  and 
Stockton  regions. — DerueaUon.  The  natural  gas  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  cloeely  associated  with  petroleum,  and  con- 
sists largely  of  marsh-gas  (CH4),  although  it  varies 
condderably  in  different  localities.    Gas  from  the  Tren- 
ton limestones,  on  the  contrary,  presents  great  uni- 
formity of  constitution,  and  the  presence  therein  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  indicative  of  tne  bitumens  of  that 
formatieu.    This  gas  is  distributed  over  a  very  wide 
area.    The  variations  of  the  Pennsylvania  gas  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  analyses  of  two  specimous  from 
Westmoreland  county,  viau:    (No.  1)  Marsh-gas,  49*58 
parts;  hydrogen,  35-92 ;  ethyl  hydride,  12:10 ;  ethylene, 
0-60;    oxygen,  0-40;    carbonic   oxide,   0-40.     (No.  2) 
Manh-gas,  7516  parts ;  hydrogen,  14*45 ;  ethyl  hydride, 
4-80;   ethylene,  0*60;   oxygen,  1*20;    carbonic  oxide, 
0-30;  carbonic  acid,  0*30;  nitrogen,  2*89.    It  is  believed 
that  the  variations  observed  in  the  Pennsylvania  gas 
are  due  to  its  association  with  coal-oil  in  varying  quan- 
tities, rendering  it  difficult  to  secure  the  gas  free  from 
the  lighter  products  of  that  oil  which  assume  the  gas- 
eous form  and  dissolve  each  other  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  pressure  and  temperature.    As  before  stated, 
natural  gas  is  no  longer  regarded  as  of  very  great 
economic   importance,  owing   to   the   uncertainty  of 
SQpply,  although  still  largely  used  in  some  localities 
where  the  wells  continue  to  yield  paying  quantities. 
One  good  effiect  of  its  ose,  however,  has  been  to  teach 
the  value  of  gas  as  a  ftiel,  with  the  result  that  man- 
ufactured gas  ia  now  vaiy  largely  and  economically 
employed. 
Gas  Stoves*    The  employment  of  inflammable  gas  as 
a  mrans  of  cooking  and  heating  has  grown  rapidly 
within  recent  years,  it  having  proved  economical  and 
useful  for  summer  cooking,  its  principal  advantage  over 
coal  being  the  ease  of  cutting  off  the  heat  supply,  a  very 
desirable  condition  in  hot  weather.    Sheet-iron  stoves 
of  various  patterns  are  used  for  this  purpose,  some 
adapted  simply  for  heating,  others  utilizius  the  heat 
for  cookery.    The  Q.  8.  is  of  special  utility  in  heating 
rooms  and  chambers  not  suflBciently  warmed  by  stoves 
or  fomaoes.    These  stoves  frequently  take  the  form  of 
a  hearth  of  blazing  logs,  the  logs  being  terra  cotta  imi- 
tations, pierced  with  holes  through  which  the  gas  flows 
when  the  stop-cock  is  turned,  aud  which,  when  lighted, 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  a  hearth  of  biasing  wood. 
The  gas  makes  no  soot  or  »moke,  is  easily  lighted  and 
controlled,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  modern  household  economy.    In  the  us*' 
of  natnral  gas,  hovrever,  an  oily  vapor  has  been  detected 
when  employed  in  a  closed  room.    Stoves  for  burning 
petroleum  are  largely  used  for  similar  purposes,  and  the 
recently-introduced  electric  stove  may  eventually  re- 
place both  gas  and  oil  stoves  for  household  use. 
CNui'eone,  Wiluam,  au  Englitih  inventor,  bom  in 
1621.    His  ndcrometer  is  employed  in  determining  the 
magnitude  or  distance  of  terrestrial  objects  in  certain 
astronomical  observations.    He  fell  in  the  field  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  as  a  Boyalist,  in  1644. 


Gns'es, Djrnaiii'tc The'onr of.  (PIkysiei)  Th« 
phenomena  of  expansion  and  olffusion  of  gases  liave 
given  rise  to  a  theory  of  the  internal  organization  and 
activities  of  matter  in  the  gaseous  state  which  is  widely 
accepted  by  scientistB.  It  is  now  held  by  physicists  that 
every  mass  of  matter  is  made  up  of  isolated  particles, 
each  maintaining  its  isolation  by  active  motion.  Each 
of  these  particles  is  known  as  a  molecule,  and  may  be 
made  up  of  two  or  more,  perhaps  a  large  number  of 
atoms,  which  cohere  closely  together,  the  molecules  not 
being  divisible  into  their  constituent  atonui  without 
changing  the  chemical  character  of  the  substance. 
The  molecules  of  each  substance  are  supposed  to  be 
alike,  and  to  be  distinct  from  those  of  any  different 
substance.  The  arrangement  and  organization  of  the 
molecules  differ  in  accordance  with  me  physical  state 
of  the  body.  In  the  solid  and  liquid  states  they  are 
closely  crowded  together,  while  free  to  move,  being  held 
by  the  attractive  energy  of  the  others,  and  their  field  of 
motion  greatly  limited.  In  the  gas  the  molecules  are 
free  to  move  outward.  Their  motion  is  so  vigorous  that 
the  force  of  attraction  is  overcome,  and  the  only  limit 
to  their  motion  is  one  of  extental  pressure,  internal 
attraction  being  insufficient  to  restrain  them.  A  volume 
of  gas,  therefore,  is  not  a  body,  properly  so  called,  but 
an  aggregation  of  independent  molecules,  each  darting 
rapidly  through  space,  coming  very  frequently  into  con- 
tact with  other  molecules,  atrtl  instantly  darting  off  in 
another  direction.  Myriads  of  such  impacts  take  place 
every  second  within  the  gas  itself,  but  the  molecules 
also  beat  vigorously  upon  surrounding  suijstauce,  forc- 
ing it  back  in  accordance  with  their  energy  and  its 
resistance.  Expansion  arises  fh)m  this  molecular  activ- 
ity, the  gas  expanding  if  the  external  resistance  be  less 
than  the  energy  of  the  molecules,  remaining  fixed  Id 
volume  if  these  energies  be  equal,  aud  contracting  if 
the  external  energy  be  the  stronger.  D^ffutiim  is  due  to 
the  fiu;t  that  the  outstriking  molecules  frequently  meet 
with  open  spaces  in  the  external  gas,  into  which  they 
dart  and  become  separated  fh>m  their  original  mass. 
This  process,  in  the  case  of  two  gases,  continues  on  both 
sides  until  their  mutual  diifkision  is  complete,  and  their 
molecules  are  thoroughly  mingled.  A  gas  may  also 
difftise  into  a  solid  or  liquid  if  these  present  pores  into 
which  its  molecules  can  enter  without  coUisiou.  In 
everv  case  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  independent, 
vield  no  allegiance  to  their  fellow  molecules,  but  act 
like  so  mauv  grains  of  sand  in  a  sand  blast,  or  other 
moving  solid  mass,  their  chief  relation  to  Uieir  fellows 
being  that  of  collision. — B^ergy  of  MoleciiUt,  Compara- 
tively to  their  size,  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  widely 
separated,  each  having  a  free  path  of  its  own.  But  this 
free  path  is  limited  by  collision  with  other  molecules  of 
the  same  or  an  external  gas,  or  with  the  walls  of  a 
containing  vesseL  The  molecules,  being  perfectly  elas- 
tic, lose  no  energy  through  a  collision,  except  through 
imparting  energy  to  other  molecules.  Though  some 
may  gain  and  others  lose  energy  through  collision,  the 
sum  of  energy  will  remain  the  same.  The  measure  of 
this  mean  energy  is  the  temperature  of  Uie  gas.  A  por^ 
tion  of  it  may  lie  lost  outwardly,  this  loss  being  indicated 
by  a  fall  in  temperature.  In  other  words,  beat  is  not  a 
thing  in  itself,  but  simply  au  effect  of  molecular  impact, 
and  the  imparting  of  heat  by  one  substance  to  another 
is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  moving  energy  by  the  one,  a 
gain  of  moving  energy  l»y  the  other.  Solids  as  well  as 
gases  feel  the  energy  of  expansion  of  a  gas,  the  mole- 
cules beating  like  a  rain  of  small  shot  against  the  sides  of 
a  containing  vessel,  their  energy  reinforced  by  collision 
fh>m  within,  so  that  a  constant  pressure  is  exerted  on 
the  containing  walls.  This  may  become  considerable 
if  the  gas  be  compressed,  and  cause  a  yielding  in  the 
walls  if  not  sufficiently  strong,  or  if  flexible,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  or  tube  of  india-rubber. — MariotU's  Late. 
From  the  facts  given  the  principle  known  as  Mariotte*s 
Law  follows  as  a  necessary  deduction.  If  we  consider 
an  interval  of  sufficient  length,  each  molecule  must  on 
an  average,  strike  the  sides  of  the  vessel  the  same  num- 
ber of  times  with  the  same  average  energy,  each  thus 
contributing  an  equal  share  to  the  result.  Therefore 
the  pressure  will  be  propofHoual  to  the  number  of 
molecules  in  the  vessel,  or  to  the  quantity  (or  weight) 
of  the  contained  gas;  thus  agreeing  with  Marriotte*s 
Law,  which  states  that  for  every  mass  of  gas  st  an 
invariable  temperature  the  product  of  the  tension  and 
the  volume  i«  a  constant  quantity.  According  to  this 
law  the  pressure  of  a  gas  will  be  directly  in  proportion 
to  its  density.  If  more  gas  be  forced  into  the  vessel  the 
pressure  will  increase  proportionately,  the  number  of 
molecules  being  increased  iu  proportion  to  the  compres- 
sion. And  it  does  not  matter  if  the  molecules  be  those 
of  more  than  one  gas,  the  energy  of  impact  of  all  mole- 
cules being  the  same  at  the  same  temperature ;  or,  in 
other  words,  equal  temperature  signifying  equal 
energy  of  impact  in  the  molecules  concerned.  If 
the  molecules  thus  mixed  differ  in  weight,  this  will 
not  effect  the  general  result,  their  force  of  momentum 
becoming  equalized  through  successive  impacts,  the 
light  molecules  making  up  for  deficiency  of  weight  by 
increase  of  motion.  From  this  fact  it  foUowa  that 
equal  volumes  of  different  gases  at  the  same  temper- 
ature and  pressure  will  contain  equal  numbers  of  mole- 
cules ;  since  each  molecule,  whatever  its  size  and  weight, 
baa  a  momentum  at  any  fixed  temperature  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  molecule.  Hence  the  comparative 
weight  of  the  molecules  of  any  two  substances  may  be 
easily  found  if  these  substances  can  be  vaporized  aud 
equflJ  volumes  of  their  vapors  weighed;  a  fkct  that 
permits  the  easy  determination  of  the  combining 
weight  of  vaporizable  elements.  The  rapidity  of  ex- 
pansion or  diffusion  of  a  gas  dqwnds  on  the  conditions 


■nrronndlng  It  If  an  opening  be  tnade  into  a  Tacuum, 
the  molecules  rush  in  with  very  great  velocity ;  but 
when  they  rush  into  the  empty  spaces  between  the 
molecules  of  another  gas,  they  are  m^  with  colliding 
particles  in  multitudes,  and  make  very  slow  progress. — 
There  is  another  subject  of  interest  connected  with  the 
dynamics  of  molecules  which  is  worthy  of  mention  at 
this  point  In  the  sudden  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a 
gas,  by  n^iid  chemical  change,  the  gas  produced,  occu- 
pying at  flret  the  space  of  the  preceding  solid,  is  in  the 
condition  of  a  very  highly  compressed  vapor,  and 
instantly  expands  with  a  rending  force  which  few  sub- 
stances can  resist  Nothing  could  show  more  fully  the 
vast  energy  of  motion  possessed  by  the  molecules  of  a 
gas  than  the  power  of  explosives,  which  act  simply  as 
highly  compressed  gases,  the  momentum  of  wboee 
mole<niles, -for  the  instant,  acts  wholly  outwardly,  un- 
checked by  any  collisions. — Fefocify  0/  MoUcvie*.  By 
aid  of  the  dynamical  theory  we  are  enabled  to  estimate 
the  velocity  of  molecules,  not  relatively  to  each  other, 
but  absolutely.  Thus  a  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrogen, 
at  normal  temperature  and  atm«>splieric  pressure, 
weighs  iBJWftoB  of  a  gramme,  while  its  pressure  Is 
equal  to  1,033  grammes  on  each  face  of  the  containing 
cubical  vessel.  We  can  easily  calculate  the  velocity 
with  which  a  mass  of  such  weight  must  move  to  pro- 
duce such  a  pressure.  The  result  Is  1,843  meters  in  a 
second,  which  indicates  both  the  speed  of  the  mass  if 
it  moved  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  of  its  molecules.  In 
the  case  of  the  molecules  of  gases  of  greater  weight, 
the  velocity  would  be  |troportionately  reduced ;  but 
calculation  shows  that  in  all  cases  the  speed  is  very 
great  as  compared  with  that  of  a  rifle  ball— a  fact  which 
aids  in  comprehending  the  energy  of  explosives.  More 
abstruse  calculations  have  led  to  results  less  accurate 
than  the  above,  but  probably  approximatelv  true,  cov- 
ering the  length  of  the  mean  path  of  molecules,  the 
number  of  collisions  in  a  second,  and  from  these  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a  given  volume  of  gas,  and  the 
resultant  diameter  and  mass  of  molecules  of  different 
kinds.  As  a  result  of  these  calculations  Clerk  Maxwell 
tells  us  that  it  would  take  2,000,000  hydrogen  molecules 
in  a  row  to  occupy  the  length  ot  a  millimeter.  Results 
of  this  kind  may  be  some  approach  to  the  truth,  but 
are  vitiated  by  a  very  large  margin  of  uncertainty. 
Gas'em  Ijlqnenic'iloii  of.  The  problem  of  the 
conversion  of  what  had  become  known  as  the  "per- 
manent **  gases  has  attracted  much  attention  during  the 
past  century,  the  first  marked  success  in  this  direction 
having  been  made  by  Faraday,  who  succeeded  in  lique- 
fying several  of  the  previously  obdurate  gases,  but 
failed  in  the  cases  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  men i bane 
(CU«),  and  the  rarer  elementary  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  nydrogen.  His  method  was  to  reduce  carlion 
dioxide  to  a  solid  state,  mix  ether  with  it,  aud  cause  a 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  resulting  liquid  by  exhausting 
the  air  fh>m  the  receiver  containing  them.  The  result 
waa  a  fall  of  temperature  to  the  very  low  degree  ot 
— IIO^F. ;  but  this  proved  insufficient  for  his  purpose. 
Natterer,  In  1854.  repeated  Faraday's  experiment  with 
the  addition  of  tlte  employment  of  very  high  pressure, 
but  without  the  desired  result  Continued  experiment 
rendered  it  evident  that  each  gas  had  a  critical  limit 
of  temperature  above  which  no  degree  of  pressure 
could  liquefy  it  And  that  liquefaction  could  in  no  case 
be  affected  until  the  temperature  of  the  gas  was  brought 
below  that  limit  Thus,  carbon  dioxide  at  any  tempera- 
ture above  30*92^  C.  is  a  true  gas,  which  no  amount  of 
pressure  can  reduce  to  a  liquid.  At  30-92^  it  can  be 
liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  Tl  atmospheres,  and  at  lower 
temperatures  by  progressively  smaller  pressures;  it 
has  passed  fhim  the  state  of  a  permanent  gas  to  one 
that  has  been  designated  as  a  vapor.  In  the  same 
way  steam  cannot  oe  liquefied  at  temperatures  above 
720'6<=>  a  It  was  not  until  1878  that  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen were  liquefied,  this  result  being  attained  simul- 
taneouslv  by  Cailletat  of  Paris,  and  Pictet  of  Geneva. 
CailletaVs  method  was  the  simpler.  He  subjected 
oxygen  to  a  pressure  of  about  300  atmospheres,  in  a 
glass  tube  with  heavy  walls,  then  suddenly  removed  the 
pressure  by  the  opening  of  a  stop-cock.  The  sudden 
evaporation,  vrith  the  consequent  fall  in  temperature, 
that  followed  seeminglv  priNluced  the  desired  result 
the  tube  being  filled  witn  a  dense  fog  of  probably  parti- 
cles of  liquid,  with  possibly  flrozen  oxygen.  Pictet's 
process  was  more  complex  and  more  satisfiictory  in  its 
results.  He  employed  a  bath  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide, 
vrithin  which  was  a  second  bath  of  oompreesed  carbon 
dioxide.  The  compression  of  these  substances  was 
maintained  by  pumping  in  new  material  to  replace 
that  lost  by  evaporation  into  a  vacuum  produced  in 
the  general  chamber  by  an  air  pump.  The  result  was 
that  the  sulphur  dioxide  fell  by  its  own  evaporation 
to  —65°  C,  chilling  the  carbon  dioxide,  whose  evapora- 
tion reduced  It  to  —140°  C.  The  gas  to  be  liquefied  was 
eompreesed  to  300  atmospheres  in  a  glass  tube  and 
chilled  by  contact  with  tlie  carbon  dioxide.  When  the 
pressure  was  released,  liquid  oxygen  was  produced, 
which  flowed  fh)m  tlie  tube  in  a  Jet.  By  similar  pro- 
cesses nitrogen,  air  and  other  gases  were  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state,  aud  the  same  result  was  claimed  for 
hydrogen,  but  tliis  is  now  doubted ;  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  hydrogen  has  ever  been  liquefied.  The 
other  gases  named,  on  the  contrary,  have  beeu  frozen, 
or  reduced  to  the  solid  state.  Since  the  date  of  these 
experiments  there  have  been  Important  deyelopments 
In  the  processes  employed,  one  of  these  being  the  use 
of  ethylene,  a  gas  which  boils  in  the  open  air  at  — 105°  C. 
By  these  new  processes  it  has  been  made  possible  to 
produce  liquid  OH  and  air  In  large  quantities,  and 
suggestions  of  the  commercial  nte  of  th«M  Uqidck  hAve 
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cuol  utiier  gases  for  the  aame  parpoea.  His  obsenatiuus 
have  Hhuwu  that  the  critical  temperatore  of  oxygen  is 
— IMO  C^  and  that  of  nitrujran  —IVifi  C.  In  additiuii  tu 
these  fatts  be  baa  been  enabled  to  study  the  phyidoal 
propertlee  of  the  liquids  and  sullds  produced,  ouu  of  the 
most  inter<«tiug  being  the  fact  that  oxygen  in  this  state 
displays  magnetic  powers.  Liqnid  uxygeii  dues  not 
•▼aporate  rapidly ;  and  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel  with 
strongly  reflecting  and  poorly  radiating  walls  he  was  able 
to  send  nearly  a  pint  of  liquid  oxygen  from  London  to 
Gambridge  with  little  losa  by  evaporation  on  the  way. 
^Uffdrogen,  The  one  gas  that  persistently  resists  lique- 
faction is  hydrogen.  Experiment  shows  that  the  critical 
temperature  of  this  gas  is  about  — MOP  C,  a  tempera- 
ture considerably  below  any  yet  reached.  It  has  been 
learned  by  mathematical  deductions  that  the  lowest 
possible  degree  of  temperature,  that  in  which  pre- 
•umai>ly  all  the  heat  would  be  withtfrawn  from  a  CM,i 
is  _274<>  0.  (-ASi^  F.) ;  so  that  the  critical  point  of 
hydrogen  is  not  far  above  tiiat  of  the  minimum  point  of 
temperature.  The  lowest  temperature  yet  produced, 
<^>tained  by  the  evaporation  of  liquid  uitn^n  in  a 


pound  of  fluid  hydro-carbons  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  crude  petroleum  or  coal.    It  is  used  in  carbonising 
water-gas,  and  as  ftiel  in  vapor  stovesi  though  a  danger- 
ous substance. 
Oaaollne  Enir^ne.    8e«  Gas  Enoucb. 
CNMsparln,  Ao^nor  Etiennk,  C-omtb   ds,  a  French 
publicist,  bom  at  Orange,  1810.    After  serving  as  secre- 
tary to  M.  Gnisot,  Comte  de  O.  became,  in  1844,  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  broad  liberalism  of  his poli- 
ticMl  and  religious  views.    Among  other  works  from 
his  pen,  are  those  entitled  The  Vpriting  of  a  OretU  K*- 
Horn  and  Ameriea  i»  Me  Prentnce  of  Europe  ( 18C1-2),  both 
having  reference  to  the  dvil  struggle  in  the  U.  8.    Died 
May  14, 1871. 
O— pTiii»  YAUtmn,  Boranss,  GoMrasK  de,  bom  at 
Geneva.  18U ;  was  married  to  Count  Ag^uor  de  Gas- 
parin,  a  strong  advocate  of  liberty  in  religion.    She  was 
noted  as  the  defender  of  the  Reformed  Communion  and 
fbr  her  opposition  to  the  religious  and  social  extrav- 
agance of  certain  sects.    Author  ot  Le  Mariage  au  pokU 
de  tm§  CkriUen^  and  other  works  that  have  attracted  con- 
▼acuum,  is'— 210^  C'   The  practical  wortcing'limit  in  I     siderable  attention, 
this  experiment  is,  however,  only  —200'',  leaving  4Xfi  to  <  Gas'sjr,  a.    Full  of  gas ;  impregnated  with  gas. 
be  obtained  for  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen  and  74°  {HUatg.)    Full  of  boostfal  or  pretentious  talk, 

for  the  xero  of  temperature.  Prof.  Dewsr  thinks  it  Gliato'ilUI^  in  North  Carolma^  a  post-village  of  Gaston 
possible  that  by  the  use  of  a  gas  composed  of  hydrogen '  oo.,  22  m.  W.  of  Chariotte,  on  C.  k  L.  and  Southern  R.Rs. 
mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  the  desired  con-  Does  a  large  shipping  business  in  cotton ;  cotton  mills 
deiision  of  hydrogen  might  be  produced;  but  thei  in  ridnity.  Ap.  (1890)  1.033. 
dilBculty  in  such  an  experiment  is  the  very  small  pro-  €lMitnilA«  a.  (JUoL)  See  Embstoloqt. 
portion  of  the  liquefied  material  that  could  be  coN  Oistes,  Mxrbill  Edwards,  educator,  bora  at  Warsaw, 
fected.  For  the  minutest  results  the  liquefaction  and  N.  T.,  April  6, 1848 ;  graduated  from  Rochester  Univer- 
expanslon  of  7  cuUc  yards  of  hydrogen  would  be  neces- 1  sity  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  president  of  Rutgera 
—  -     -»•  .  .     ..      I     Coiiege,NewBmnswick,N.  J.  (1882-90),  and  president 

of  Amherst  College  (1890) :  also  chairaian  of  the  U.  S. 
Board  of  Indian  Commii»it>ner«.  He  has  written 
numerous  papers  upon  edm-ational,  socinl  and  religious 
themes,  some  of  which  art*:  Alhrnt  and  the  Oreeka  of 
Tchdof:  Sidmeg  La$uer;  The  Ihbt  the  School  Cheet  the 
StattyAc 


_ary.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  the  production 
of  a  paste  or  Jelly  of  solid  nitrogen,  which  gave  olf  a  gas  ' 
whose  active  burning  proved  it  to  be  hydrogen.  Even 
when  hydrogen  containing  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  air  was 
similarly  treated,  the  result  was  a  white,  solid  nmterial 
(solid  air)  along  with  a  clear  liqnid  of  low  density,  so 
very  volatile  that  no  means  of  collecting  it  have  beeu 


devised.    Prof  Dewar  deems  it  possible  that  this  sub-,  CtetllniT,  Richard  Jordak,  inventor,  bom  near  Mur- 


f^«esborough,  N.  C,  Sept.  12.,  iHlH ;  Htuilied  medicine  at 
Laporte.  Ind.,  and  in  Cincintmti,  but  never  practiced ; 
has  made  a  number  of  inventions,  sucli  as  machines  for 
sowing  cotton  and  rice,  a  steam  plough,  Ac.,  but  his 
fiune  reels  prindpaily  on  tlie  Catling  gun,  which 
is  the  most  important  product  of  his  inventive  genius. 

OistllBip  GUI.    See  Gun,  Machine-  and  Rapid-fire. 

dismit,  Prrctval,  composer,  bora  at  Philadelpliia  in 
1852 ;  best  known  as  composer  of  the  music  of  Hoyt's 
A  Trip  to  Ckmatoum,  which  includes  the  popular  songs: 
TAs  BoMrery ;  Piuh  Ikm  Ohtidn  Atratj ;  Lore  Me  LiUle, 
LoM  Me  Long,  and  OgnlUa  and  Hemben.  Died  Septem- 
ber 5, 1896. 


stance  may  be  liquid  hydrogen,  though  he  is  ikr  ftx>m^ 
ready  to  declare  this  is  a  fact,  since  it  is  diflBcult  to 
avoid  the  presence  of  impurities.— Lioiud  Air  <a  Oom- 
merce.  Hitherto  the  production  of  liquid  air  has  lieeu  a 
laboratory  experiment,  but  methods  have  been  devised 
for  its  production  in  quantities  that  may  render  it  prac- 
tically useful  as  a  refrigerating  agent.  The  necessary 
reduction  of  temperatnre  has  been,  as  above  said,  ob- 
tained by  successive  employment  of  liquefied  gases 
boiling  at  lower  and  lower  points  on  the  scale,  conclud- 
ing with  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  final  prtxluct.  A 
new  apparatus  for  its  production  has  recentiy  been 

derised  which   dispenses   with    intermediate   cooling       

agents,  and  relies  on  initial  compression  oi  the  air | dAUn'tr j,  n,  [Prov.  Eng.  gmm,  a  cask,  and  tree]  A 
by  powerful  engines  and  a  subsequent  partial  expan-j  firame  in  which  casks  staml  in  a  cellar. — The  fiame  of 
sion  of  the  compressed  air  under  regulated  conditions.  a  travelling  crane,  or  the  frame  and  crane  together,  as 
Ii;  while  the  compression  is  maintained,  the  cylinder^  used  in  a  dock,  or  at  a  railway  station, 
and  its  air  be  cooled  to  the  original  temperature— the  OfsniAmis  {gaw'-ta-ma),  or  Oo'tama.  The  founder 
heat  caused  by  compression  being  removed— and  the,     of  Buddhism.    The  date  of  Ids  biith  is unkiitiwn. being 

■"    *  stated  by  various  authorities  fnim  as  early  as  1027  B.C. 

to  as  Ute  as  492  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Suddhodhana, 
King  of  KnpilavHStu,  in  Northern  India,  about  loii  m. 
N.W.  of  Benares.  This  was  not  the  first  appearance  on 
earth  of  O,,  if  we  may  believe  the  Buddhistic  aniialit, 
which  record  550  forms  of  pre-existence.  His  birth  and 
early  life  are  enshrouded  in  supernatural  events  told  by 
legend.  The  study  of  the  problem  of  life,  with  its  sor- 
row an<i  «1eatli,  led  him  into  asceticiKro,  he  leaving  home 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  assuming  the  garb  ot  a  beg- 
gar, and  entering  on  a  deep  study  of  the  Brahmanicat 
tenets,  none  of  which  satisfied  him.  For  six  yeare  more 
he  Hubjected  hinnwlf  to  a  course  of  the  severest  bating 
and  privation,  when,  satisfied  that  his  self-mortification 
was  useless,  he  refreshed  himself  with  food,  and  for  40 
days  and  nights  remained  in  dem  thought  under  the 
shade  «>f  a  pipal  tree.  By  the  end  of  that  time  he  had 
conceived  the  leading  doctrines  of  Buddhism  (a.  r.),and 
set  out  to  teach  them  to  the  worid.  In  a  brier  time  he 
had  gained  a  small  body  of  believers,  who  afterward 
organised  into  a  monastic  brotherhood,  pledged  to 
celibacy  and  simplicity  of  life,  and  living  solely  on  un- 
solicited alms.  The  remaining  45  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  wanderings  through  imlia  and  the  propagation 
of  his  doctrines,  many  converts  tieing  made,  among 
them  the  father  and  wife  whom  he  had  long  since  left. 
He  died  in  his  elKhtieth  year  and  whs  cremated.  The 
accounts  given  of  his  life  in  the  Buddhistic  b<»oks  are 
highly  imaginative,  and  no  trustworthy  record  of  his 
life  exists.  Among  the  bitent  works  on  the  subject  are. 
Bishop  Bigandt-t>  LtYs  or  L^g^nd  of  Gnndama  (1880), 
and  Rockhill's  The  Life  of  the  Jiuddha  (1K84). 
Clay,  Sydney  Howard,  jouriisli!«i,  l>orn  at  Hingham, 
llass..  May  22, 1814;  grndnste«l  at  Harvard  ;  l>egan  his 
career  as  an  anti-slavery  lecturer,  and  editor  of  the 
Anti-Starery  Sfnndard.  He  l*ecame  a  meml»er  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribtine^  and  was  its  managing 
editor  from  18<i2  to  1805.  He  had  wlitorial  charge  of 
other  papera  also,  and  published  a  Liff  of  Jnwen  Mndi- 
soH,  and  Br}'ant  and  G«y>  illiisti-ated  Hutory  of  the 
United  Statee.  of  which  the  text  was  mainly  contributed 
by  him.  Died  in  1888. 
Oayarre',  Charles  E.  Arthur,  author  and  hisb»rian, 
born  at  New  Orleans,  Jan.  3, 1805 ;  e«1ucate«I  at  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Orleans,  studied  Imw  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  be(*ame  a  memlter  of  the  Louisiana  legisla- 
ture, deputy  Attnniey-Geneml,  and  presiding  judge  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.    He  was  Secretary  of  State  of 


expansion  to  the  original  volume  be  then  permitted,  a 
marked  fall  in  temperature  will  result.  By  now  ttslng 
this  air  to  cool  another  body  of  compressed  «dr,  and 
then  permitting  the  latter  to  expand,  a  second  marked 
fall  in  temiterature  must  result.  By  continuing  this< 
proceiM,  extremely  low  temfieratures  may  be  produced. 
If  this  cumulative  cooling  process  be  carried  sufB-| 
ciently  far,  the  air  will  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
liquefaction,  so  that  a  continued  production  of  liquid 
idr  is  a  mere  question  of  engine  power.  The  liquid  air 
thus  prodnc*^  is  a  powerful  refrigerant,  fh>m  the  great 
amount  of  heat  necessary  for  its  evaporation.  It  is 
also  found  to  be  rich  in  oxygen,  which  is  present  in 
the  proportion  of  alwut  70  per  cent.,  so  that  may  I»e 
made  serviceable  as  a  producer  of  this  usefhl  gas.— 
— Propertiee  at  Low  Temperature.  Among  the  propertien 
mani/eeted  by  substances  at  very  low  temperature,  may 
be  mentioned  tiw  fluorescence  of  oxygen,  as  observed 
by  Prof.  Dewar.  He  discovered  also  a  marked  increase 
in  elasticity  of  soft  metals  when  greatly  cooled.  Photo- 
g^phic  action  appears  at  the  lowest  temperature  yet 
produced,  but  considerable  ni<Mliflcation  appeare  in  the 
electric  and  magnetic  action  of  various  substances  when 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air. 

das'kell*  Elizabeth  C.  (Stkvknson),  novelist:  bora  at 
Chejrne  Bow,  Chelsea,  Kngland,  Sept  29,  1810.  Her 
early  life  was  spent  at  Knut««ford,  a  place  wliich  is 
descrilted  in  her  Orawford.  Slie  received  an  exiellent 
education,  and  in  18:i2  was  married  to  William  tiuskell, 
a  Unitarian  minister  in  Manchester.  Here  she  obtained 
the  life  studies  which  have  been  so  ably  represented  in 
her  works,  none  of  which  attracted  more  attention  than 
her  novel  of  Mary  Barton,  which  was  published  anony- 
mously. Other  publicntions  were  The  Moorhmd  Oottnge ; 
Buth :  North  and  Sovlh;  Rouud  the  Sofa ;  Right  at  L*tM; 
Sitlvia^t  Lorer$:  CoMtin  Philli»;  Wiies  and  Dnvghten. 
She  also  wrote  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  which,  like 
her  novels,  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  Died  Novem- 
ber 12, 1865. 

Chuikell,  Waltkr  Holbrook,  physiologist :  born  In 
Naples,  Nov.  1. 1H47  ;  e«lurate<l  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; entered  the  University  Hospital;  studied  with  i 
Professor  Ludwig,  at  Leipzig  and  (1878)  t^wik  his  degree ' 
in  University  Hospital ;  was  made  a  Univeraity  lecturer 
on  IMivsiology,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  received  ] 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for  researches  into 
the  innervation  of  the  heart  and  the  nature  of  the  sym- 1 
pathetic  nenrons  system ;  was  also  awarded  the  Marehall  I 


LonidsnR  fh»m  1846  to  1853,  and  pnbliabed  aevenl 
works  on  the  history  of  that  State,  tIs:  Spmiak  Dem- 
iaolJon  i»  Louidama;  JVsadb  Domimntiou ;  Ammntm 
Domktatiom;  also.  The  School  of  FbUHet;  PW»  //.  ef 
8p4MiMyAc.    Died  Feb.  11, 1895. 

0»y'l«rd.  in  Michigan,  a  post-vUUge.  ca|».  of  Otaego 
CO.,  47  m.  8.  of  Clieboygan,  on  M.  C.  B.  R.  Has  ItuaLcr 
mills  and  other  manuC    A».  {19H)  912. 

GeAr'jry  John  White,  sukiier  and  stateaman.  born  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  I>ec.  30, 1819; 
studied  at  Jelferwn  OiUege,  Caooosburg;  bacaaw  a 
civil  engineer;  served  in  the  Mexican  Wsr.  In  ItiSfO 
he  was  elected  the  flret  mayor  of  San  FrajiciseD ;  was 
•pptrfnted,  by  Preddent  Pierce,  governor  of  Kjaneas  ia 
1856 ;  entered  the  Civil  War  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general  (1862);  retired  ttoan  the  army  at  the  dose  ^4 
the  war,  and  was  goveraor  of  Penm^lvania  from  18<7 
to  1873.    Died  Feb.  9, 1873. 

Oeisr' jr,  in  Kanan*,  an  E.  oen.  co. ;  area,  407  sq.  m. ;  in- 
tersected l>y  the  Kftnsas  river.  Bmrfaoe^  nndalating. 
chiefly  prairie ;  900,  fertile ;  building  stoD«  abawhuit. 
Cap.  Junction  City.    Aip.  (1896)  9,395. 

Oebllisrdt,  TOn,  Oskar,  born  at  W««enberg,  in 
Esthonhs  June  22,  1844;  studied  theology;  has  been 
librarian  at  Strssburg,  Leipcig,  Halle,  Gottingen  and 
Berlin ;  edited,  with  Haruack  and  Lahn,  Apo^olicorwm 
Optra:  and  with  Harnack, Bfamgeliontm  Codex  Romtmnr 
SM.  Has  also  re-edited  Tiscbendorf  ^  text  of  Uir  New 
Testament. 

Oeddes,  Willlam,  LL.D.,  educator,  bom  in  Glass. 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  21,  1828 ;  cuniplei»J  Km 
education  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  He  lirkl 
several  professorships  aud  afterward  became  pnncipal 
and  Tice<hanoellor  of  the  United  University,  Aber- 
deen, also  rice-president  of  the  Society  fur  HeUenic 
Studies;  is  author  of:  A  Greek  GnuMaor;  Ptoblem  of 
the  Hmneric  Poeme;  FloeemU  tintci  Boreafu. 

G<»fiyArd',  Farre,  a  Haytian  si>Idiur  and  statesman, 
was  bora  Sept  19, 1806:  son  of  Gen.  Nicholas  G^  who 
served  in  the  war  for  independence  and  was  one  of  the 
framere  of  the  Haytian  constitution.  He  entered  the 
army  at  15,  and  became  general  of  division  in  1845; 
instigated  the  revolution  of  1858,  which  reealted  In  the 
overtlirow  of  Soulouque,  from  whom  G.  IismI  rvceived 
the  title  of  duke.  O.  became  president  iu  Jan.,  1859, 
and  instituted  several  reforms  giving  leas  power  to  the 
executive.  The  defeated  faction  formed  a  con»|4racy 
to  assassinate  the  new  president  (Sept,  3,  1859),  Int 
only  succeeded  in  killing  his  daughter;  16  coospiratois 
were  executed  for  this  crime.  G.s  popnUrity  waned  in 
1861,  when  he  allowed  Great  Britain  to  tmke  the  Dum- 
inican  Republic  witiiout  resistance,  and  socccssive  out- 
breaks occurred,  three  of  which,  led  by  Soloave,  were 
subdued  in  1864-66 ;  but  at  last  (Mar.  13,  18*m)  the  lattrr 
captured  the  capital  and  G.  fled  to  Jamaica,  where  hs 
died  in  Febraary,  1879. 

Ge'ffeiibisner,  Karl,  anatomist,  born  at  WOrsbarg. 
Germany,  Aug.  21, 1826;  educated  there,  teaching  till 
1855,  when  he  accepted  a  medical  profesaorabipat  Jena; 
afterward  removed  to  Heidelberg,  and  gave  lectures  oa 
the  subject  of  anatomy.  His  best  known  work  is: 
Gmndrim  der  rergleidtem  den  Anatomie.  He  edited  the 
MoTpkUoginchf  Jahrbmch  after  1875. 

Oe'senscheln,  a.  rGer.,counterglow.]  (Aetrom.)  An 
exceedingly  faint  and  evenly  illumined  circle  of  light, 
some  16^  to  2nfi  in  diameter,  whose  center  is  on  the 
eciiptio,  and  always  seen  exactiy  180°  from  the  sun. 
The  cause  of  this  plienomeuon  haa  elicited  much  dis- 
cussion, and  may  lie  classed  among  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  celestial  physics.  The  most  plaosible  theory  is, 
that  it  is  identical  with  that  causing  the  moon  to  Le 
visible  even  when  completely  immeraed  iu  the  earth's 
shadow.  The  eerth,  being  opiique,  caa/ta  opposite  the 
sun  a  long,  black,  tapering  shadow  into  space,  throogfa 
wliich  the  mo«>u  often  posses.  Artmnd  the  eartii,  how- 
ever, is  a  trans|iareiit,  refi acting  medium — the  atmos- 
phere— which  refracts  the  suirs  light  down  on  the 
moon,  rendering  it  faintly  visible  by  reflection.  Now, 
if  it  l>e  assumed  (whicli  is  prolmbly  thecaHe)  that  sp*ce 
is  filled  with  cosmical  dust,  timt  affortli*  a  reflectinz 
material  of  sufficient  density  to  refiect  the  refracted 
sunlight  to  us,  as  observed.  The  eun*s  corona  aud  the 
zodiacal  light  afford  strong  presumptive  evideni-e  that 
niace  Is  tlius  filled  with  dust — probably  the  diffused 
debria  of  comets*  tails.  The  G.  can  be  seen  only  w  irh 
the  naked  eye.  and  best  aJwut  midnight,  when  on  or 
near  the  merioian.  The  sky  must  lie  periectly  clear, 
the  exact  place  to  look  for  it  known,  and  the  moon  and 
every  kind  of  artificial  atniiwpheric  illumination  absent. 

Ck>l'bel,  EwMANrEL  vox,  poet,  Iwrn  at  LUbeck,  Ger- 
many, Oct.  15, 1815 ;  studied  at  Bonn :  was  professor  of 
iEsthetics  in  the  University  of  Munich ;  made  a  spedal 
study  of  Greek,  Italian  and  S|ianish  literature,  and  pn» 
duc^  some  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  German  laa- 
gnage.  His  principal  dramatic  poems  are:  BrmakQd 
(iai7 ),  and  Sophoniebe  (1868).    Died  April  6, 1884. 

GelTer,  Eric  Gustap,  historian,  bora  at  Rsurifier, 
Verailand,  Sweden,  Jan.  12, 178;i;  edticateil  at  the  Uui- 
versity  of  Upsala;  professor  of  history  at  Upeala;  one 
of  the  foundera  of  the  Gothic  Sodetv,  and  author  of: 
Brta  Bikee  Hiifder;  8ren$ka  Fofktti  Hifioria ;  The  Com- 
dititm  of  Sweden  f^rmrn  the  Death  of  Charlen  Ml.  to  tha 
Acreaaion  of  Onatavma  ///.,  &c.    Die<l  April  2:1, 1>»47. 

del'arer,  Abraham.  Jewish  scholar,  bora  at  Fraokfif^rl- 
on-the-Main,  May  24, 1810;  studied  at  Heidelben;  and 
Bonn,  making  a  specialty  of  philosophy  aud  the  Ori- 
ental languages.    Died  Oct  23, 1874. 

Gel'kle*  Sir  Archibald,  geologist ;  bora  at  Edinburgh. 
Scotiand,  in  1835;  educated  at  the  High  Sch<>ol  and 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1870  was  a|>piiDted 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  WBplqmj^  tiu^  iustits- 
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tion.  Author  of  Pketwmena  of  the  Glacial  Drift  of  Bcot- 
Umd;  Field  Geology;  Clan  Book  of  Gtoloyg,  Ac.  Has 
wlao  contributed  largely  to  acieutiflc  anil  lilemiy  peri- 
odicals; became  director  of  the  Geolugii-al  Surrey  uf 
Scotland  (1867),  and  director^eneral  of  the  Geological 
Sorrey  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  (1881). 

€l«t'kle,  Jamks,  geologist;  bom  iu  Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Aug.  2a,  1839;  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School 
and  Unireraity ;  was  aseiBtant  geologist  iu  tlie  national 
survey  of  Scotland,  adranced  lo  geologist,  and  finally 
was  made  a  district  surveyor.  Has  published  papen  uu 
sdentiflc  subjects,  and  is  tlie  author  of  The  Great  Ice 
Afe  ;  Prekiatarie  Europe  ;  OiitfiiMf  of  Geology,  and  other  I 
works. 

€l«lMi'ler,  Hexmkxch,  physicist,  bom  in  Germany,  1814. 
Besides  tlie  tubes  named  below,  G.  invented  other  ini- 

E»rtant  aids  to  scientific  investigation.  In  his  early 
fe  he  was  known  simply  as  a  skilled  and  ingenious 
mechanician,  who  travelled  about  fh*m  city  to  city, 
finally  settling  iu  Bonn,  where  his  great  reputation  was 
made.  In  later  life  he  acquired  a  very  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  natural  scienceti,  and  was  made  Ph.D.  by 
the  University  of  Bonn.  Died  in  187i». 
OelMiler^s  To  be.  [So  named  from  the  original 
maker.]  (PhtftAee.)  When  gases  are  higlilv  rarefieil  they 
conduct  electricity  of  high  tension,  and  the  minute  resi- 
due of  each  particular  gas  remitiniug  iu  a  so-called 
vacuum,  when  traversed  by  an  electric  diticharge,  gives 
very  characteristic  colors  and  spectrum  phenonieua.  A 
G.  T.  consists  of  a  hard  glass  tube  containing  what  are 
technically  known  as  an  oxygen  vacuum,  a  nitrogen 
vacuum,  a  hydrogen  vacuum,  a  carbonic  acid  vacuum, 
Ac,  and  furnished  at  each  end  with  a  platinum  wire 
passing  through  the  glass.   The  inner  extremities  of  the 


within  the  tifbe,  including  various  oiyitals  and  chemi- 
cal salts,  grow  brilliantly  luminous.  The  Q.  T.,  or 
its  various  modifications  known  as  the  Crookes  tubes, 
are  employed  in  producing  the  striking  phenomena  of 
Uie  Boentgen  rays  {q»  v.). 


fig.  ISffl. — ^roRm  of  ousbleb's  (cBOOKn)  tubxs. 

^atinnm  are  generally  connected  with  aluminum  wire. 
If  a  (r.  r.  is  contracted  iu  any  portion,  the  luminous 
appearance  is  greatly  intensified ;  and  if  glass  of  differ- 
ent composition  is  employed  for  different  portions  of 
the  tube  (Uranium  glass,  for  instance),  the  phenomena 
of  fluorescence  and  consequent  change  of  tint  are  veiy 
striking.  For  exhibition  these  tul«s  are  made  of  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  shapes,  embracing  spirals,  crosses, 
globes,  vases  and  other  devices.  The  current  is  sup- 
plied fhvm  an  induction  coil,  and  when  of  appropriate 
strength,  and  the  vacuum  tube  suitable,  very  beautifUl 
strati  fications  are  seen 
to  cross  the  tube.  The 
light  from  a  carbonic 
acid  vacuum,  enclosed  in 
a  narrow  spiral  tube,  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  be 
used  as  an  illuminadng 
agent  under  special  cir- 
cumstances where  other 
■ources  of  light  would 
be  inapplicable  and  was, 
therefore,  applied  to  medi- 
cal purposes  tieveral  years 
ago.  A  long  capillary 
tube  was  suldered  to  two 
bulbs  provided  with  plati- 
num wires ;  this  tube  was 
bent  in  the  middle,  so 
that  the  two  branches 
touched  and  their  ex- 
tremities were  twisted, 
ss  shown  at  a  (Fig.29()8). 
This  tube  contained  a  verv  rarefied  gas,  and  when  the 
discharge  was  passed  a  light  was  produced  at  a,  bright 
enough  to  illuminate  any  cavity  of  the  body  Into  wldch 
the  tub«t  was  intnHluced.  In  the  G.  T.  the  region  8ur- 
tuunding  the  terminals  is  especially  brilliant,  with  a 
decided  difference  at  the  two  poles.  As  the  exhaustion 
of  air  grows  more  marked,  the  discharge  liecomes  modi- 
fied in  character;  and  when  the  vacnuni  appniaehes 
near  completeness,  the  power  of  conduction  ceajtes  and 
the  tnlie  l>ecomes  dark.  Yet  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tube  continues  to  glow  with  a  phosphor«>8«-ent  light, 
snd  a  remarkable  series  of  phenomena  «uc<'eo<I,  which 
sre  know'i  as  the  *•  Crookes  eflre<t«,"  frt»ni  their  study 
by  Sir  William  Crookes.    In  these,  subsunces  placed 
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Fig.  2909.— A  kecbmt  form  of  crookes  tubs. 

Gel'istlne  Pro'eeas.    See  Enoravino,  Photo-. 

Gene' VIS,  in  Alabama^  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  640  sq.  m.; 
intersected  by  Ghoctawhatchee  and  Pea  rivers.  Surface, 
nearly  level ;  $00,  sandy  and  inferior.  Products,  com, 
cotton  and  pork.    Cap.  Geneva.    Pop.  (1890)  10,69(i. 

Geneva*  in  Nebraaka.  a  city,  cap.  of  Fillmore  co. ;  60 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Lincoln,  on  B.  A  M .  and  F.,  E.  A  M.  V. 
R.Rs. ;  has  creamery,  foundry  and  machine  shops.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,580. 

CkHMlei'lc  Trianralis'tloii.  The  coast  lines 
and  interior  surface  of  the  U.  8.  have  long  been  under 
process  of  measurement  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey;  the  coastlines  have  been  very  largely  charted, 
while  a  train  of  triangles  is  being  carried  across  the 
continent  by  the  surrey,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
oceans.  Geodesy  depends  on  triangulation  as  its  ftinda- 
mental  pri  nciple  of  operation.  It  is  based  on  the  simple 
geometrical  problem  that,  with  the  base  and  angles  of  a 
triangle  g^iven,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  remaining 
sides.  In  triangulation  the  first  and  most  importaut 
process  is  to  lay  down  a  base-line  with  the  utmost  exact- 
itude. Such  a  Une,  in  an  extended  survey,  must  be 
several  miles  in  length.  It  msy  be  made  in  any  part 
of  the  region  to  be  covered,  the  portion  most  approach- 
ing a  level  being  chosen,  if  prominent  disunt  points 
can  be  seen  fh>m  both  ends  of  the  line.  The  measure- 
ment is  made  with  bars  of  the  greatest  attainable  pre- 
dsion,  and  in  which  allowance  is  made  for  variations  in 
length  due  to  changes  of  temperature.  So  correct  is  the 
modem  art  of  measuring  that  a  6-mile  base-line  can  be 
laid  without  an  error  of  more  than  an  inch.  Tliis  pre- 
cision is  essential,  since  any  error  in  a  6-mile  line  will 
yield  100  times  that  error  in  a  600-mile  trianguUtion. 
The  line  laiil,  the  angle  formed  by  this  line  at  each  of 
its  ends  with  the  disUnt  point  chosen  must  be  measured 
with  eqtuil  care,  when  an  easy  calculation  will  indicate 
the  distance  of  that  point  from  each  end.  Such  a  line, 
geometrically  determined,  can  be  used  as  the  base  line 
mr  a  new  triangle,  and  in  this  way  triangle  can  be  built 
upon  triangle  over  a  wide  space  of  country  without 
further  use  of  the  measuring  rod.  The  length  of  the 
lines  of  sight  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  country. 
These  lines  are  usually  from  25  to  40  m.  long,  but  100 
m.  may  be  obtained  in  a  mountainous  country*.  Any 
greater  length  is  not  likely  to  be  accurate.  Direction 
is  as  necessar}'  as  distance,  and  the  angle  which  the 
base  line  makes  with  a  meridian  needs  to  be  carefully 
determined.  By  continued  use  of  this  process  the  whole 
surfitce  area  of  the  U.  S.  is  L>eiug  measured  with  great 
accuracy,  and  large  areas  in  Europe  and  Asia  have  been 
similarly  determined.  See  Coast  and  Geodktic  Suh- 
vkt;  Geodesy. 

Geofrnspb'lcal  DlaeoT'erj.  (Geoq.)  The  dis- 
coveries made  by  travellers  of  recent  years  have  greatly 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  left  compara- 
tively few  problems  of  geography  yet  to  bo  solved.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  almost  nothing  was 
known  of  interior  Africa ;  Asia  wai»  imperfectly  known ; 
America  was  full  of  unsolved  problems;  only  the  coast 
of  Australia  had  l>een  visited  and  little  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  Arctic  discovery.  At  the 
end  or  the  century  few  of  these  problems  remain,  and 
civilized  man  is  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  pre- 
viously unknown  regions  of  the  earth.  Of  the  work 
done  within  the  19th  century,  the  most  striking  results 
have  been  those  gaihed  in  Africa,  through  the  inde- 
fatigable efforts  of  Livingstone,  Sjjeke,  Grant,  Burton, 
Stanley,  Schwoinfurth.  Barth,  Cameron,  Thompson, 
Emin  F^ha,  Wissmann,  and  a  h«wt  of  later  travellers, 
the  result  being  that  the  continent  is  now  fairly  well 
known  in  all  its  general  features,  its  lakes  snd  rivers 
discovered  and  traced,  its  mountains  climbed  and 
measured,  and  only  the  minor  details  of  its  geography 
remaining  to  be  elucidatefl.  Geographical  exploration 
here  has  given  a  new  continent  to  mankind,  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world  (lieyond  a  narrow  distance  from 
its  coast)  through  the  earlier  centuries,  and  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  now  dividing  up  among  them- 
selves with  an  eagerness  far  surpassing  that  shown 
toward  America  several  centtiries  liefore,  but  fortunately 
with  a  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  far  more 
humane  than  that  shown  in  America.  The  sentiment 
of  human  brotherhood  has  had  a  marked  development 


atnoe  the  age  of  the  American  colonists.— ilsio.  The 
geography  of  Asia  has  been  partly  made  known  by 
active  travellers  and  naturslista,  and  still  more  by  the 
Russian  amdes,  which  have  conquered  all  northern 
and  central  Asia,  and  cleared  up  many  of  the  ancient 
problems  of  the  continent.  The  repellent  attitude  of 
China  and  Japan  have  been  overcome,  tlie  sealed  king- 
doms of  Corea  and  Thibet  traversed,  the  icy  regions 
of  Siberia  and  the  broad  deserts  of  Mongolia  investi- 
gated by  indomitable  travelers;  Central  Asia,  once 
ventured  Into  only  in  the  deepest  disguise,  laid  open  to 
railroad  tourists,  the  recesses  of  Southern  Asia  and  the 
Himalaya  region  explored,  Arabia  widely  traversed, 
and  the  buried  dtiee  of  Mesopotamia,  with  their  niar\'els 
at  ancient  art  and  Utorature,  laid  bare.  Asia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was,  beyond  the  general 
features  of  its  geography,  little  better  known  than 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  oentuiy.  At  its  end 
little  of  special  Importance  remains  to  be  learned.— 
ilMsfro/io,  whose  desert  interior  oflers  few  attracrtona 
and  endless  hardships  to  travellers,  has  found  its  sarisa 
of  hardy  and  persistent  adventurers,  and  its  geography 
is  U>day  fairly  well  known.  Sturt,  Eyre,  Leichhsrdt, 
and  the  Gregorys  laid  bare  many  of  its  interior  secrets; 
Burke  and  Wiib  in  1860  crossed  the  desert  continent 
fhim  Melbourne  to  Carpentaria;  In  1872  a  telegraph 
line  was  hud  across  tlie  continent  fhjm  south  to  north ; 
Giles,  Warburton  and  Forrest  forced  their  way  to  the 
west  coast,  and  later  travellers  have  traced  other  secrets 
of  the  interior,  leaving  little  importance  yet  to  be 
learned.  The  principal  result  of  their  perilous  Joumeys 
has  l>een  to  show  that  much  of  the  interior  of  this 
c«>ntinental  island  is  not  svailable  for  colonization,  and 
tliat  civilized  settlements  cannot  well  be  extended  far 
iMck  fiom  the  coast. — America.  The  American  continent 
had  been  largely  taken  possession  of  before  the  19th 
century,  but  in  great  measure  remained  unknown.  The 
United  States  occupied  a  narrow  belt,  and  the  knowledge 
of  its  vast  western  region  fa»  due  to  the  explorations  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Fremont,  and  numeious  others,  ending 
with  the  thorough  work  of  the  U.  S.  Surveys.  Canada, 
of  which  little  was  known  I>eyond  the  vicinity  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  has  been  traversed 
to  its  utmost  frozen  l>oundary  to  the  north  and  settled 
to  tlte  Pacific  in  the  west.  Southward,  Humboldt  and 
his  many  successors  have  discovered  South  and  Central 
America,  of  which  their  Spanish  possessors  had  given 
little  knowledge  to  the  world.  The  strange  ruins  of 
many  ancient  cities  have  been  found  hidden  in  the 
forests  of  Yucatan,  the  remains  of  important  civiliza* 
tions  in  Mexico  and  Pern,  while  a  host  of  treasures  of 
nature  have  been  discovered  in  the  forests  of  Brazil 
and  on  the  great  plains  and  in  the  mountain  woodlands 
of  the  broad  ciuitinent  of  the  south. — Aretie  Ditofvery. 
Polar  exploration,  for  years  largely  discontinued,  has 
been  actively  resumed  by  intrepid  travellers.  Baron 
NordenskJUld  in  1879-80  nutde  the  first  voyage  ever 
accomplished  acixMs  the  seas  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Within  the  past  decade  Nansen  has  Journeyed  across 
southern  and  Peary  across  northern  Greenland,  Jackson 
has  spent  several  winters  in  the  bleak  northern  regions 
of  Fntnz  Joseph  Land,  and  Nansen  has  made  a  strikingly 
near  approach  to  the  pole,  and  chronicled  the  ini|tortaut 
discovery  that  a  deep  ocean  surrounds  this  desideratum 
of  geographical  research.  While  new  adventurers  are 
devising  plans  for  solving  the  secret  of  the  pole,  the 
Antarctic  problem,  long  set  aside  as  beyond  the  po^^ere 
of  human  research,  has  been  taken  up  again,  and  new 
plans  are  being  broached,  new  voyages  projected,  for  the 
exploration  of  this  broad  region  of  unknown  and 
inhospitable  land  or  sea.  Such  are,  very  briefly,  the 
results  of  geographical  exploration  during  the  19th 
century.  As  will  lie  perceived,  the  discoveries  have 
been  immense  in  volume  snd  importance  and  the  great 
sum  of  geographical  problems  have  been  solved.  See 
African  Explorations, Recent;  Arctic  Explorations; 
Peart,  Ac. 
Geoirr»pb'tcal  Dlstrlbn'tlon.  {ifat.  History.) 
This  phrase  refers  to  the  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants  over  the  earth,  and  covers  alike  the  facts  of  dis- 
tribution, the  division  of  the  earth  into  zoUlogical  and 
botanical  regions,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
wide  dispersion  of  related  forms,  and  the  affinities  to 
each  other  of  widely  separated  genera  and  species. 
The  promulgation  of  the  Darwinian  theoir  has  given  a 
new  significance  to  this  topic,  and  started  difflcnlt  ques- 
tions where  no  problem  had  been  suspected.  While  the 
doctrine  of  special  creation  prevailed,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  explain  the  presence  of  a  sitecies  in  a  situa- 
tion remote  from  its  nearest  reUtives.  But  when  the 
belief  that  all  species  have  arisen  tiy  descent,  and  have 
a  common  origin,  spread  among  scientists,  this  easy 
explanation  ceased  to  be  satisfactory,  and  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  solve  the  many  mysteries  of  distribution 
began.  Mflien,  for  Instance,  we  find  that  all  the  mam- 
mals of  the  West  Indies,  with  a  single  exception,  are 
allied  to  those  of  the  continent,  it  is  easy  to  conjec- 
ture that  they  descended  from  continental  ancestors, 
making  their  way  by  easy  methods  to  tlic  islands ;  but 
this  theory  will  not  apply  to  that  single  exception,  which 
belongs  to  an  order  (Insectivora)  which  has  no  rep- 
resentatives in  South  America,  and  to  a  family  whose 
other  species  are  only  found  in  Madagascar.  remove«l  by 
half  the  width  of  the  earth.  Again,  the  species  of  the 
tapirs  are  confined  to  South  America  and  tlie  Malavan 
region,  the  camels  to  Asia  and  South  America;  while 
many  other  examples  of  wide  seiiaration  of  animal  and 
plant  relatives  might  be  adduced.  Some  of  these  anom- 
ilies  of  distribution  have  been  explained,  others  have 
not ;  some  seem  almost  incapable  of  explanation.  In 
the  effort  at  explanation  maiMr  intefe^ng|,«tadkMk joto 
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the  methods  of  ditperml  hare  been  made.  The  seeds  I 
of  plants  are  carried  by  wiud»— many  of  them  being  I 
winged  for  that  purpose— on  the  feet  of  birds,  and  by  i 
marine  currents  and  sea-drift,  while  many  posoew 
special  clinging  powers  which  aid  effectually  in  their 
distribution  by  animals.  Insects  are  often  Uown  im- 
mense distances  from  their  native  habitats,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  birds.  American  birds  reach  tiie 
Bermudas  annually,  and  insects  have  been  caught  in 
ships  more  than  300  miles  from  land.  The  eggs  and 
young  of  flsh  and  other  water  animals  have  been  car- 
ried lung  distances  by  storms,  and  in  this  way  may  have 
been  transported  from  one  river  system  to  another. 
Marine  currents  often  carry  natural  rafts  on  which 
small  animals  and  plants  may  be  transported.  The 
porssitic  habits  of  many  animals  and  plants  enable 
til  em  to  be  carried  for  long  distances,  when  poweosed  of 
no  powers  of  locomotion  of  their  own.  Finally,  man 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  recent  distribution  of 
organic  forms,  carrying  numerous  plants  and  animals 
ft-om  one  continent  to  another.  This  is  but  a  brief 
summary  of  the  methods  of  distribution,  of  which 
muth  more  might  be  said  bntfor  lack  of  space. — Check* 
to  Diatribution.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  bar- 
riers in  the  way  of  distribution.  For  land  plants  and 
animals  an  oceaA  is  a  very  effective  barrier,  impassable 
where  very  wide,  except  by  huoMn  aid.  Fur  laud 
mammals,  it  is  an  effectual  check,  and  tliese  are  never 
found  in  uceanic  islands — those  that  have  always  re- 
mained disconnected  with  the  continents.  Serpents 
and  aniphibiani*  also  very  rarely  reach  such  islands 
thougii  lisards  by  tome  means  have  made  their  way 
thither.  Some  mammals,  indeed,  have  considerable 
powers  of  swimming.  The  Jaguar,  bear,  and  bison  can, 
in  this  way,  cross  wide  rivers;  pigs  have  been  known  to 
swim  several  miles,  and  a  boa-constrictor  swam  200 
miles — from  the  South  American  coast  to  St.  Vincent 
Island.  Mountains  again  act  as  barriers  to  emigration, 
especially  if  high.  Deserts  check  the  spread  of  most 
plants  and  animals;  forests  hinder  the  emigration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  open  pliUns,  such  as  the  camel  and 
'  giraffe;  plains,  that  of  wild  sheep  and  goats;  and  treeless 
regions,  that  of  the  tribes  of  apes  and  lemurs.  Climate 
often  acts  as  a  barrier,  distribntiun  being  fkr  more 
easy  East  and  West  than  North  and  South.  There 
ar«  various  other  barriers  of  less  importance;  and 
one  very  important  one  is  the  occupation  of  a  region 
by  a  native  fauna  and  flora  which  crowds  all  available 
space  and  leaves  no  room  for  new-comers. — laolalion.  The 
various  iMurriers  mentioned,  and  others  whicli  might 
be  named,  have  stood  decidedly  in  tlie  way  of  a  wide 
distribution  of  many  species,  and  kept  them  confined 
within  limited  localities.  The  must  striking  cnse  of 
the  isolation  of  organic  forms  is  that  presented  by  the 
Austntlian  region,  whose  fauna  and  flora  extend  to  a 
deep  sea  channel  between  the  islands  of  Bali  and 
Lombok  and  there  find  an  effectual  barrier.  The 
mammals  of  this  region  are  almost  wholly  marsupial, 
a  form  which  has  no  counterpart  except  in  the  widely 
remote  re^on  of  America.  Tet  we  do  not  need  to  look 
to  Australia  for  the  origin  of  the  opossums  of  America, 
since  marsupials  once  occupied  the  whole  earth,  and 
may  well  have  left  descendants  in  America,  as  in 
Australia.  Had  the  barriers  to  migration  which  now 
exist  been  always  the  same,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  existing  distribution  on  the  theory  of  a 
cummon  origin.  But  these  barriers  have  greatly  varied 
with  time.  What  are  now  islands  were  onc«  parts  of 
the  mainland.  Parts  of  the  continents  have  sunk; 
parts  of  the  ocean  have  risen.  High  roads  of  migra- 
tion may  once  have  existed  where  now  is  unbroken  sea. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  even  distant  continents  may 
have  been  thus  united.  It  is  suggested,  for  instance, 
that  Africa  and  South  America  may  have  once  reached 
much  ferther  south  and  been  bridged  together  by 
Antarctic  land.  The  descent  of  ice  in  the  glacial  period 
seems  to  have  carried  Arctic  plants  far  south,  ond  left 
them  Mtranded  on  the  Alpine  and  other  cold  peaks. 
The  ice  bridge  which  now  forms  across  the  Bering 
•trait  may  in  Uiat  period,  and  perhaps  earlier  ones,  have 
reached  much  farther  south  and  made  an  easy  path 
between  America  and  Asia.  And  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Europe  and  America  were  once  Joined  together  by 
a  norihern  bridge  of  hind.  Certainly,  if  one  accept 
the  Darwinian  theory,  we  must  demand  such  past 
mutations  of  level  and  climate,  yielding  conditions 
which  would  render  easy  what  would  now  be  impos- 
sible.—Oroaaie  Begiona.  On  tlie  basis  of  distribution, 
the  earth  has  been  divided  into  various  regions  or  prov- 
inces, of  which  several  schemes  have  been  made,  within 
each  of  which  a  more  or  less  distinct  flora  or  fiiuna  is 
found.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  divides  the  habitat  of 
the  animsd  kingdom  into  six  regions,  with  numerous 
sub-regions.  The  Palnarctic  Region  includes  the  Sibe- 
rian, Manchurian,  European  and  Mediterranean ;  the 
Ethiopian  Region  includes  th«  East,  West,  and  South 
African  and  the  Malagasy ;  the  Oriental  Region  In- 
clndee  the  Indian,  Ceylonese,  Indo-Chinese,  and  ludo- 
Malay  and  siib-regionn ;  the  Australian  Region  includes 
the  Austro-Malayan.  Australian,  Polym^ian  and  New 
Zealand ;  the  Neotropical  Region  includes  tlie  Chilean, 
Brazilian.  Mexican  and  Antillean;  and  the  Nearctic 
Region,  the  Californian,  Rocky  Mountain,  AUeghauinu 
and  Canadian.  Each  of  these  has,  in  a  measure,  a 
peculiar  group  of  animals,  though  with  considerable 
mingling  at  their  borders,  sufficient  to  have  caused 
several  somewhat  different  whenies  to  be  formulated  by 
other  writers.  The  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  simi- 
larly divided  up,  the  most  important  recent  works  on 
the  subject  being  those  of  Engler  and  Dmde.  Dmde 
makes  14  divisions,  the  Northern,  Inner  AsiaUc,  Meditei^ 


ranean.  Eastern  Asiatic,  Oentnd  Kortii  American,  Trop- 
ical African,  East  African  Islands,  Indian,  Trxipical 
American,  South  African,  Australian,  New  Zealand, 
Audlne,  Antarctic.  Engler  seeks  to  trace  the  history 
of  plants  from  the  Tertiary  age,  and  finds  in  that  age 
four  "*  floral  elements :"  the  A rcti tertiary,  the  Palseotrop- 
ical,  the  Neotropical  or  South  American,  and  the  old 
Oceanic  He  brings  within  these  great  divisions  the  ex- 
isting sub-divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Variotis 
other  divisions  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
living  forms  have  been  made,  but  the  above  indicate 
with  sufficient  cluseneM  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

CNMllOir'ical  Sor'vejrs.  There  have  been  active 
efforts  made  by  the  States  of  this  country  and  by  the 
general  government  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conception 
of  their  geological  conditions,  the  first  movement  in 
this  direction  being  made  bv  North  Carolina  in  1823, 
followed  by  Massachusetts  in  1830,  while  in  the  suc- 
ceeding decade  eleven  more  States  Instituted  geological 
surveys,  and  before  1895  neariy  all  the  States  of  the 
country  had  made  provision  for  the  systenuitic  investi- 
gation of  their  rocks  and  minerals.  The  completeness 
with  which  the  work  was  done  differed  largely  in  the 
different  States,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  some  others  of  the  eastern  States  having  done  the 
work  with  a  large  degree  of  completeness.  The  early 
work  done  bv  the  U.  S.  government  in  this  direction 
consisted  in  the  attachment  of  geologists  to  expeditions 
sent  out  for  other  purposeH,  wliile  parties  having  geolog- 
ical exploration  for  their  primary  object  were  sent  out 
in  1834, 1830, 1845, 1847.  and  1848.  In  1867  Ferdinand 
V.  Hayden  was  authorised  to  make  a  geological  survey 
of  Nebraska,  his  work  being  afterwMxl  continued  in 
other  territories.  In  1H71  John  W.  Powell  was  author- 
ized to  begin  the  geological  survey  of  a  tract  bordering 
the  Colorado  river,  and  in  the  same  year  George  W. 
Wheeler  began  geoli»gical  work  in  the  Went.  The  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  was  organised  in  1879  to  replace  the 
Hayden,  Powell  and  Wheeler  surveys,  and  two  years 
afterward  its  field  of  labor  was  extended  from  the  ter- 
ritories to  embrace  the  entire  country,  while  its  corps 
has  been  grsdnally  enlarged  until  it  has  grown  to  be 
the  most  important  of  all  governmental  organizations 
engaged  in  work  of  this  character.  Of  European  couti- 
tries.  Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  institute  a  govern- 
mental geological  survey,  work  being  liegun  in  1832. 
Austria  and  Spain  followed  in  1849,  and  neariy  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  also  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  have  since  then  engaged  in  similar  explora- 
tions. Newfoundland  and  New  Bninswick  published 
their  first  reports  of  surveys  in  1839,  and  the  govern- 
mental survey  of  Canada  began  in  1842.  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  topographicid  map-making  pre- 
ceded the  surveys,  but  this  was  not  done  by  the  State 
surveys  of  this  country,  the  m^is  used  being  usually 
inaccurate.  The  U.  S.  governmental  survey  accompanies 
its  work  by  maps  of  its  own  making,  prepared  by  a 
corps  of  engineers  employed  for  that  purpose. 

0«0ll'0llljr.  n.  [Gr.  o«,  earth,  nomoay  law.]  The 
science  of  the  physical  laws  relating  to  the  earth,  as 
geology  and  physical  geography. 

Georf^«  Hbmrt,  economist,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Sept.  2, 1839 ;  entered  the  Philwlelphla  High  School 
(1853),  but  soon  left  to  begin  work  in  a  counting-house ; 
in  18M  went  to  sea,  and  three  yeiiiis  later  reached 
California,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  first  as 
a  printer  and  then  (1867)  as  an  editor  of  several  prom- 
inent Journals,  acquiring  a  gi-eat  reputation  as  a  writer 
and  public  speaker.  In  1879  he  ptililished,  at  San 
Francisco,  his  Progren  and  Pov^rtf/,  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  industrial  depression  and  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  which  was  republished  in  New  York 
in  1880  and  in  London  in  1881.  This  work  hsF  been 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  has  had  a  salf 
hardly  equalled  by  any  other  book  on  the  subject  of 
economy.  Q.  removed  to  New  York  in  1880,  and 
publit^hed,  the  following  year,  the  treatise  now  reprinted 
as  The  Land  Qw$U(m.  This  was  followed  in  188:5  by 
Bodal  PtrMemg,  6.  having,  in  the  meantime,  travelled 
and  lectured  in  Ireland  and  England,  writing  letters 
from  there  to  the  Iri$h  World.  In  Dec.,  188^he  re- 
turned to  England,  upon  invitation  from  the  £nglish 
Land  Reform  Union,  and  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
which  attracted  wide  attention.  A  similar  visit  to 
Scotland  followed,  and  O.  returned  to  the  U.  S.  early  in 
1885,  and  prepared  a  work  on  the  tariff.  He  was  the 
Laltor  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York  in  1886,  receiv- 
ing some  67,000  votes,  but  was  defeatetl.  Has  contributed 
largely  to  magazines  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
his  controversy  with  the  Duke  of  Ai-gyll,  printed  in  the 
Nmetefnth  Oetittirp,  was  republished  under  the  title 
Bropertjf  <n  Land ;  was  editor  of  The  Standard,  a  weekly 
newspaper  established  by  him  in  New  York  in  1887. 
In  the  1897  mayoralty  cam|iaign  in  New  York,  O.  was 
the  candidate  of  the  **  Jeffersonlan  Democrats,**  but  died 
of  apoplexy,  Oct.  29,  four  days  before  the  election. 

O^orfTCy  Jamkb  Z.,  statesman ;  bom  in  Monroe  oo.,  Oa., 
Oct.  20,  182(i;  educated  in  tiie  public  schools  of  his 
State;  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war, 
aiKl  on  his  retnm  studied  law.  From  1854  to  1864  he 
serveil  as  reporter  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  of  Missimippi ;  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion in  that  State,  and  served  in  the  Confederate  Army 
as  colonel  and  brigadier^genernl.  He  became  in  1879 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  and 
was  in  1880  elected  U.  S.  Senator  fh>m  that  State,  which 
office  be  held  until  1897.    Die<l  Aug.  14, 1897. 

Ctoor'irlaai  Si'dns.  [LHt.,  The  Georgian  Star.] 
(AalromA  The  name  given,  in  honor  of  George  III., 
by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  to  the  plnnet  which  he  discovered 
March  13, 1781.    LapUce,  disliking  the  innovation  of 


I  elerating  one*i  sovereign  to  the  skies,  snbstitated  fa 
King  George  the  name  of  the  discoverer.  Heradi^ 
This  appellation  is  still  widely  accepted ;  but  the  mure 
common  name  is  Uranus,  sugg«9sted  by  Bode,  to  ourre*- 
pond  with  the  names  of  the  other  pUneta,  which  weiw 
derived  from  those  of  classic  gods.    See  Urakts. 

Cler'hardi,  Charles  Frederic,  chemist;  bum  at 
Strasburg,  Aug.  18,  1816;  studied  chemistry  ;  prufesnor 
at  Montpelier;  afterwMt]  pursued  his  chemical  iuvf^ti- 
gations  in  Paris  for  some  years ;  subsequently  filled  the 
chair  of  chemistry  and  pharaiacy  at  Strastorg ;  was  th« 
author  of  a  valuable  work,  TraiU  de  CUmie  Chyamiqme^ 
and  inaugurated  a  reform  in  chemical  notation  known 
by  his  name.    Died  Aug.  19, 1866. 

derm  Tlie'orjr  Of  IHseMie'.  {Path.)  The  g«nn 
theory  is,  that  the  exciting  canse  of  each  cuDtagkms  or 
infectious  disease  is  some  specific  living  mirrn  nrfniniMi, 
and  that  these  diseases  are  communicated  only  by  the 
transference  to  and  development  of  the  specific  pBrasite 
or  germ  within  or  upon  the  animal  infected.  Varro 
pronounced  the  essence  of  the  tlieoiy  in  regard  to  ob- 
tain diseases  2,000  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Viaro  and 
Cesar,  and  alter  the  discovery  of  the  bacteria  by  .An- 
thony van  Leeowenhoek,  Plendz  in  176:2  again  fiu-mn- 
lated  it  virtually  as  it  U  held  tonlay.  But,  though 
Henle  again  labored  for  it  as  eariy  as  1821,  it  lias  only 
been  since  the  remarkable  development  of  the  suience 
of  bacteriology  within  the  last  twenty  rears,  and  the 
convincing  wmic  of  such  sdentiats  as  Koch  and  Pastenr, 
that  it  has  been  accepted  generally  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession throughout  the  world.  The  bacteria  are  uni- 
cellular, vegetal  micro-organisms,  and  of  tbetse  then 
are  quite  a  large  number  of  dassee  and  s)ieciea.  Some 
of  these  species  have  been  found,  when  introduced  into 
■oitable  culture  media,  such  as  the  living  tiasues  of  the 
animal  body,  to  be  capable  of  producing,  either  directly 
or  by  their  action  as  ferments  upon  the  tissuea,  certain 
Tiralent  poisons  called  toxines,  which  poisons  are  cap- 
able of  producing  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
respective  Infections  maladies,  it  being  remonbered  that 
each  pathogenic  organism  or  disease-germ  elaburatea 
its  own  peculiar  toxine  and  that  the  ^rmptoms  i««>> 
duced  by  the  toxine  are  practically  constant  and  char^ 
acteristlc  of  a  single  specific  disease.  Even  before  the 
scientific  establishment  of  the  above  knowledge,  there 
was  abundant  a  priori  reason  for  belief  in  the  germ 
theory,  vis. :  the  fiict  that  contagious  matter  increases 
enormously  in  the  body  of  the  patient  and.  therefore, 
must  have  life  and  the  power  of  reproduction ;  that  It 
is  destroyed  or  retailed  in  its  action  by  suUsuncM  tliat 
have  the  same  eflect  upon  other  low  forms  of  Iifi> ;  tltat 
it  withstands  dilution, oxidation,  Ac,  that  would  destivy 
the  power  of  inert  dead  matter;  and  that  in  fUsnatn 
there  is  more  or  less  direct  analogy  to  the  plieuom^Noa 
of  fermentation,  which  latter  we  already  know  to  be 
due  to  organic  life.  However,  Koch  has  laid  doa  n  tiie 
following  postulates  as  being  necessary  to  prove  scieu- 
tifically  tliat  any  germ  is  the  cause  of  a  given  disett«: 
(1)  The  micro-organism  must  be  found  in  the  blood, 
lymph,  or  diseased  tissues  of  a  person  or  animal  aick  or 
dead  of  the  disease.  (2)  The  micro-organism  must  be 
isolated  from  the  blood,  lymph,  or  tissues  and  cultivated 
in  suitable  media  outside  of  tlie  body  until  an  absolutely 
pure  culture  is  obtained.  This  is  done  by  carrying  the 
cultivation  through  several  gcnenations  uutH  all  pve- 
sibllity  of  any  extraneous  or  contaminating  matter  is 
eliminated.  (3)  The  pure  culture  thus  obtained  most, 
when  introduced  into  a  healthy,  susceptible  animal, 
produce  the  disease  in  Question.  (4)  The  same  organ- 
ism must  be  found  In  the  inoculated  aninuiL  While  it 
is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  each  one  of  these  posm- 
Utes  should  be  fulfilled  to  establish  this  theory,  on  the 
other  liand  i>  must  be  admitted  that  if  tliev  are  fulfilled 
with  regard  to  any  organism  or  disease,  tUat  organism 
must  be  a  cause  of  that  disease.  Such  fulfillment  ha* 
been  made  as  to  manv  maladies  of  this  nature,  eepe- 
cinWy  as  to  those  to  wliich  both  men  and  animals,  t*r 
animals  alone,  are  susceptible;  and,  tliongh  it  is  not 
practicable  to  carry  out  the  third  postulate  in  the  case 
of  those  diseases  to  which  human  beings  alone  are  sus- 
ceptible, enough  has  been  determined  experimentally 
to  make  it  almost  alisolntely  certain  that  the  germ 
theory  is  tme  for  every  cx>iitagiou8  or  infei  tious  disease 
or  malady.  From  what  has  been  snul,  howevfr.  it 
should  not  be  inferred  that  all  such  diseases  are  due  to 
bacteria  or  vegetal  mici o-orgauisnis.  lu  some  cases  it 
seems  to  be  more  proliable  tliat  tlie  exciting  cauite  l»  of 
an  animal  nature,  and  in  others  experimental  recearcfa 
has  failed  to  devine  suitable  methods  for  puoitively 
isolating  the  specific  germs,  though  belief  in  thdr 
existence  is  still  unshaken.  In  fact,  as  advances  are 
made  in  bacteriology  and  its  kindred  sciences,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  and  hope  that  not  only  will  the 
exact  cause  of  each  communicable  malady  l«  deter- 
mined, but  that  means  of  destroying  or  limiting  the 
virulence  and  power  of  tliese  foes  to  hraith  and  hfe 
will  also  be  discovered  and  made  available.  See  Bacte- 
sioloot;  Bxtbomic  Plaque  ;  A.xtiseptic  Scroeet,  4c. 

der'niAii.  N.  A  fancy  cotillion,  or  an  entertainment 
embracing  such  a  dance. 

German  Bap'tist*.    See  Tumksm. 

German  East  Africa.  The  largest  colonial  pos- 
session of  Germany;  established  in  consequence  of 
territorial  rights  obtained  in  1884  for  the  German  Ooloii- 
ization  Society,  by  treaties  with  native  African  chiefs  hi 
the  highland  regions  back  ot  the  Zanxiliar  coast.  Gv- 
many  soon  after  declared  a  protectorate  over  this 
region,  the  rights  secured  passing  in  March,  1885.  to  the 
German  East  Africa  Company,  whicli,  since  that  d«l^ 
has  greatly  extended  Its  territory.  By  a  treaty  ia  IbW 
with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  it  secured,  by  a  money 
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ptyment,  the  iuutow  cout  strip  claimed  bj  Zanslber. 
end  bj  treetiee  with  Euglend  defined  the  boundariet  of 
the  protectorate.    M  thus  defined,  the  seecoast  of  the 
colonjr  exteode  fh>ni  the  moutli  of  the  Bovuma  river 
on  the  S.,  to  VTenga  on  the  N.     From  the  latter  it 
extends  inward  N.W.  to  the  Victoria  Nyauza  at  l^  S. 
Lat.,  then  W.  to  the  Congo  Free  SUte.    On  the  W.  the 
boun«l«ry  follows  tliat  uf  the  Congo  Free  State  to  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika ;  the  east  ouHSt  of  that 
lake ;   thence  S.E.  to  Lake  Nyiissa.    The  S.  bonndary 
follows  the   Msit^e  from  NyaMia  to  the  Rovuma,  and 
along  that  riTer  to  Its  mouth.    The  area  thus  embraced 
Is  estimated  at  380,000  fiq.  m.    In  addition  to  its  sea- 
coast,  it  lias  1,200  m.  of  coast  line  on  the  three  large 
lakes  westward.    Population  estimated  ( 1807)  at  1,900.- 
OOO. — Oeographieal  Feature:    On  the  ocean  side  extends 
a  low,  malarial  strip  from  60  to  more  than  100  m.  wide 
West  of  this  lies  a  mountain  area  of  another  100  m.  iu 
breadth,  and  of  salubrious  and  fertile  character.    Back 
of  the  mountains  lie  semi-arid  steppes  comprising  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  territory ;  beyond  which  an  ezteu- 
sire  region  of  elevated  and  fertile  soil  extends  to  the 
lakes.    The  climate  seems  poorly  adapted  for  European 
colonization,  but  the  natives,  of  Bantu  stock,  show  a 
willingnees  to  work  for  hire  on  the  plantations.— Cba- 
iroL    The  East  Africa  Company,  which  manages  this 
territory,  depends  on  imperial  grants  for  support,  and 
Is  responsible  for  its  actions  to  the  government,  which 
appoints  the  governor  of  the  colony.    Experiments  have 
been  made  with  various  plants,  excellent  coflee  and 
cotton  being  ^rown,  while  tobacco  culture  has  been 
introduced.    The  caravan  routes  fW»m  the  sea  to  the 
lakes  are  protected  by  fortified  military  stations,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  htMitility  of  the  Arab  slave-dealers;  and 
a  lailroad  was  begun  in  1892  fh)m  Tauga  to  the  Lsam- 
bara  plantations,  to  be  carried  eventually  to  Karagwe, 
west  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 
der^maii  Em'plre.    The  empire  here  alluded  to  is 
that  established  in  1K71,  after  the  successf^il  war  with 
France;  the  older  empire  lieiug  dealt  with  under  Qbr- 
■AMT  (q.  p.).    The  O.  £.  as  at  present  constituted,  lies 
between  47*  1©'  and  55^  fi^  N.  Lat,  and  6°  2^  and  22P 
W  E.  Lon.,  its  extent,  dhigonally  from  8.  W.  to  N.  E., 
beinK  mi  miles,  its  area  208,738  sq.  miles,  its  population 
(1891)  over  52,000,000.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North 
Sea,  Denmark,  and   the  Baltic  Sea;   E.  by  Russian 
Poland  and  Gallcia;  8.  by  Austria  and  Switzerland; 
W.  by  France,   Belgium,  and   the    Netherlands.     A 
description  of  this  empire  in  its  physical,  political  and 
industrial  aspects  has  already  l»een  g^ven  under  the 
head  of  Germany,  and  we  may  confine  ourselves  here 
to  its  history. — Uutonf.    In  the  spring  of  1867  a  war 
between  France  and  Germany  seem^  imminent,  in 
consequence  of  the  German  occupation  of  Luxemburg. 
This  was  averted  by  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain, 
Luxemburg  remained  attached  to  Holland.    But  the 
feeling  of  hostility  was  not  quelled,  extensive  nilUtary 
preparations  were  made,  a  new  dispute  arose  through 
the  appointment  of  a  German  prince  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  Spain ;  and  on  July  19, 1870,  Napoleon  III. 
dedared  war  against  Germany,  inspired  possibly  by  the 
hope  that  animated  the  French  people,  that  the  experi- 
ences of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.  would  be  repeated 
and  Germany  speedily  overrun  and  occupied.    But  the 
Emperor  ol  France  showed  none  of  the  ability  of  his 
great  uncle ;  the  French  army  proved  to  be  very  pooriy 
prepared  for  war,  fatal  delays  were  made,  the  German 
army  proved  to  be  splendidly  organized  and   much 
superior  in  nnmbers,  and  the  French,  instead  of  march- 
ing to  Beriin  as  they  enthusiaMtically  proixised,  never 
crossed  the   Rhine,  but  found  themselves  attacked  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine    Germany  had  united  for  the  war, 
against  the  expectation  of  the  French,  the  southern 
States  supporting  Prussia  and  the  northern  States,  and 
placing  their  armies  at  the  disposal  of  King  William 
of  Prussia.      The  war  was  fought  with   remarkable 
celerity,  and  was  a  rapid  snccession  of  German  ricio- 
ries,  the  first  engagement  taking  place  on  Aug.  2,  while 
on  Sept.  2,  one  month  afterwara,  the  French  Emperor 
surrendered  with  his  whole  army  at  Sedan,  and  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  into  Germany.    One  stronghold  after 
another  was  besieged  and  surrendered,  Paris  yielding 
on  Jan.  29,  1871.    Peace  was  dechired  May  10,  1871, 
France  being  condemned  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  equnl 
to  $l,«)00,(iOi»,000,  and  to  yield  to  Germany  the  province 
of  Alsace  and  the  Gorman    part  of   Lorraine. — The 
Aspire  Re-mlablithed.    One  important  result  of  the  war 
was  the  establishment  of  the  uulty  of  Germany.    In 
Nov.,  1870,  all  the  southern  States  became  members  of 
the  German  Confederation,  and  during  the  following 
month  it  was  resolved,  almost   unanimously,  to   re- 
«stablidi  the  German  Empire,  with  the  King  of  Prus- 
«1»  as  hereditary  monarch.    A  deputation  of  the  Ger- 
Biau  Reichstag  proceeded  to  Versailles,  and  the  im|>erial 
dignity  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  King  William, 
who  on  Jan.  17, 1871,  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor 
[DeutMcher  Kaiaer).  The  new  empire  embraced  26  States, 
including  the  whole  of  the  ancient  empire  with  the 
Jnportant  omission  of  Austria,  which  took  no  part  in 
^e  war  or  the  subsequent  steps  toward  German  unity. 
«oce  the  war  with  France  the  G.  E.  has  had  no  hostile 
rtlstlons  with  foreign  powers,  and  its  treaties  of  alll- 
•oce  with  Austria- Hungary  (1879)  and  Italy  (1883)  are 
^^X'ellent  giwrantees  for  peace.      Under  the  skillful 
''tatefcnjiiiwhip  of   Prince  Bismarck,  rapid  progress  in 
«*tiniii7Ation  was  made,  the  first  internal  contest  being 
«»ne  with  the  Catholic  Church,  which  brought  aliont 
w»«  fxpuWon  of  the  Jesuits  (1872)  and  years  of  dlfll- 
JWtteswith  the  papal  authorities,  and  which  ended  in  1887 
«  Bismarck  being  obliged  to  grant  certain  concessions 
w  tbs  Church.   The  dispute  will  probably  never  be  tally 


■etUed  nntU  an  absdnte  separation  of  Chorch  and  State 
is  bronght  about  In  1878  the  growth  of  socialism 
alarmed  the  authorities;  and,  in  consequence  of  two 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  emperor,  a  repressive 
socialist  law  was  passed.  It  fkiled  to  produce  the  de- 
sired result,  and  subsequent  attempts  were  made  t«> 
render  futile  the  soclalistio  movement  by  the  state 
taking  steps  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working 
class,  laws  being  passed  to  compel  employers  to  insure 
their  workmen  in  case  of  sickness  and  accident  and 
(1889)  to  establish  compulsory  insurance  for  workmen 
against  death  and  old  age— measures  which  have  been 
culed  ^  State  Socialism.'*  A  strongly  protective  com- 
mercial policy  was  inaugurated  and  a  colonial  policy 
begun.  On  March  9,  1888,  the  Emperor  William  I. 
dlML  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  as  Frederick  III., 
who  died  on  June  15  of  the  same  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  William  II.  The  new  monarch  had 
decided  views  of  his  own,  which  quickly  led  to  a 
rupture  with  Prince  Bismarck,  his  dismissal  from  the 
premiership  iu  1890,  and  his  replacement  by  Count 
von  Gaprivi.  Since  that  period  the  policy  of  the  em- 
peror has  been  largely  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the 
army  and  navy,  a  policy  which  has  brought  him  into 
fluent  conflicts  with  the  Reichstag,  which,  contain- 
ing a  socialistic  membership  of  growing  strength,  has 
objected  to  voting  the  ftinds  requisite  for  these  military 
and  naval  extensions,  and  has  several  times  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  conflict  with  the  autocratic 
demands  of  the  emperor.  This  state  of  af&iirs  led  to 
the  retirement  of  Caprivi  from  the  chancellorsbip,  and 
his  repUicemeut  (Oct.  26, 189i)  by  Prince  Cloves  von 
Hohenlohe-SchillingfUrst,  the  present  chancellor. 

G^r'niaii  Paste,  a.  A  composition  of  pea-meal, 
boiled  eggs,  Ac,  given  as  a  food  to  singing  birds. 

€l«rai«ii  Prorestant,  n.  One  of  a  body  of  Ger- 
man free-thinkers  having  no  aflSliation  with  the  German 
churches. 

German  Text.  {PntUmg.)  Black  letter  similar  to 
Old  English  and  modern  German  type,  much  used  for 
headings  of  legal  documents,  &c. 

Germa'iiiiiill.  A  chemical  element  discovered  in 
1886  in  a  mineral  named  urgyrodite,  occurring  near 
Freiburg,  Germany.  It  has  since  been  found  in  the 
mineral  euxeuite,  and  has  an  atomic  weight  of  72*3; 
symbol,  Ge.  Sixteen  years  before  its  discovery  the 
existence  of  such  an  element  was  predicted  by  Mon- 
del^eff,  as  needed  to  fill  a  blank  in  the  lists  of  his 
Periodic  Law.  Its  discovery,  with  tlie  predicted  char^ 
acteristics,  has  gone  far  to  confirm  that  law.  O.  is  of 
the  same  family  as  carbon  and  silicon,  its  compounds 
resembling  those  formed  by  these  elements. 

Oer'niaiitowii,  in  lUmoia,  a  vilh^^  of  Vermilion  co. 
PDp.  (1890)  1,178.    The  post-ofllce  k  Damvillb. 

Oerm'lelde,  a.  An  agent  capable  of  killing  germs; 
particularly  one  used  in  destroying  the  bacteria  that 
cause  infectious  diseases. 

€k»rai'lcaltare,  a.  The  artificial  cultivation  of  bac- 
teria, or  disease-germs,  in  the  interest  of  science  or  for 
remedial  purposes. 

Oerome  (xAorom'),  Jean  Leon,  a  distinguished  painter 
of  the  modern  French  scliool,  born  at  Vesont,  1824 ; 
studied  under  Paul  Delaroche  and  at  the  Ecoledes  Beaux- 
Arts,  Paris,  in  which  institution  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Painting,  in  Dec,  1863.  His  more  prominent 
productions  embrace:  The  Vkrffkt.  the  Infant  Jiesiis,  and 
St  John;  Baeckue  and  Ctipid;  A  Greek  Interior;  The 
Age  o/Augu»tM$,  and  the  BirOi  of  Jemu  Chriet;  Btmbrandi  ; 
7%0  Plague  of  MareeiUee ;  The  Death  of  8L  Jerome ;  and 
A  Lionete  Meeting  a  Jaguar.  Several  of  his  leading 
works  are  in  American  galleries,  and  many  of  them 
have  attained  a  world-wide  Came. 

Oer^rymander,  n.  [From  Elbridge  Gerry,  the  sup- 
posed originator  of  the  practice.]  (FoW.)  The  un- 
natural or  unMr  rearrangement  of  the  political  divisions 
of  a  State  or  district  so  as  to  give  a  political  party  or 
faction  an  undue  advantage. 

Ger'ster,  Etklka.  a  popular  contralto  singer ;  born  at 
Kaschan,  Hungaiy,  June  16,  1857 ;  studied  under 
Bfadame  Marchesi;  made  her  d4but  in  Venice  in  the 
opera  of  Rigoletto,  in  which  she  achieved  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess, which  has  continued  throughout  her  af^er  career. 
She  subsequently  sang  in  Berlin,  Buda-Pesth,  St.  Peters- 
bnrg,  Moscow  and  London,  and  has  had  several  very 
successful  seasons  in  the  U.  S.  where  she  is  a  prime 
favorite.    Was  married  to  Dr.  Gardini  in  1877. 

Gese^nliM,  Friedrich  Hrinrich  Wilhelm,  orientalist 
and  biblical  scholar;  lx>m  at  Nordhautien,  Germany, 
Feb.  3,  1786;  studied  at  Helmstedt,  G(ittiugen,  and 
Halle;  was  made  professor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  filling 
that  chair  for  over  thirty  years  His  translations  have 
greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. His  great  work  was  Thnaurue  PhUotogieo-Crifi- 
eu$  lAngnm  Hebraicm  H  Chaldaicm  Veterie  Teetamenti. 
Died  Oct.  23, 1842. 

Get'tjr,  GcoROE  Washington,  soldier,  horn  at  George- 
town, D.  C  Oct  2, 1819 ;  graduated  at  West  Point ;  wss 
assigned  to  the  artillery,  and  served  in  Canada,  in  the 
Mexican  War,  in  Florida  against  the  Seminoles,  and 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  1862  he  was  maile  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  afterward  brevet  mivi«)r-general.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
the  3d  Artillery ;  was  tnuwfcrred  to  the  4th  Artillery  in 
1882,  and  retired  in  1883  with  the  rank  of  brevet  major- 

K'ueral. 
erar'dl,  Bancroft,  U.  S.  N.,  was  bom  at  Jackson, 
La.,  Nov.  10, 1832 ;  entered  the  navy  m  midshipman  from 
Masmchusetts  in  1846,  and  entered  the  Naval  Academy 
in  ia'>2.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Qvil  War  he  was  lieu- 
tenant on  the  LoMCOstsr,  of  the  Pacific  squadron ;  in  I 


1862  was  made  llentenant«commander,  and  took  part  In 
the  engagement  at  Fort  Macon.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  commanded  the  Chocoma  and  the  Port  Aoyal, 
of  the  Gulf  squadron ;  displayed  gieat  coolness  and  gal- 
lantnr  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  on  board  the  latter 
Tessel.  His  subsequent  promotions  were:  comnwnder 
(1866),  captain  (1874),  commodore  (188^),  rear-admiral 
(1887);  was  commandant  of  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in 
1886 ;  in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  and 
directed  the  Columbian  naval  review  in  New  York 
harlior  in  1893.    Retired  in  1894. 

Ghika  (gi^ka),  Helena,  Princess  Klotzoff-Massalsky ; 
born  at  Bucharest,  Jan.  22, 1829.  She  wrote  for  French 
Italian,  Belgian  and  Swedish  Journals;  aas  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  and  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies.  Under  the  name  of  Dora 
d'  Istria  slie  wrote :  La  Suieee  AUemande ;  Lee  Femmet 
en  Orient ;  GU  AUtamieti  ta  22l«w«aia ;  Sloria  dei  Prittctpi 
Ghika,  Ac.  After  her  marriage  to  Prince  Klotzofl-MM- 
salsky,  she  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  residing  at  the  court ; 
afterward  spent  much  of  her  time  in  Florence,  where 
she  died.  Nov.  22, 1888. 

Ghost  Danee.  [Antkrov.)  About  1889  a  religiotis 
movement  began  among  the  Piute  Indians  in  Nevada, 
which  quickly  spread  to  other  tribes,  and  was  attended 
by  a  peculiar  ceremony  known  as  the  G.  D.  It  nmln- 
tained  that  a  Messiah  was  about  to  appear,  who  would 
restore  the  Indians  to  all  their  lost  rights  and  banish  the 
white  invaders  of  the  laud.  The  doctrine  thus  enunci- 
ated was  not  a  new  one,  but  has  appeared  from  time  to 
time  among  the  Indiana  In  the  present  instance  the 
InJian  who  claimed  the  Messianic  dignity  was  a  Piute 
named  Wivoka  (called  Jack  Wilson  by  the  whites),  who 
seemed  to  have  unustial  hvpnotic  powers  and  gained 
great  influence  orer  the  wilder  trilies,  some  of  which 
sent  delegates  2,000  miles  to  hear  his  teachings.    He 

gromised  a  reunion  with  dead  friends,  a  future  state  of 
apptnees  removed  from  the  whites,  and  advocated 
peace  and  the  discarding  of  everything  relating  to  war. 
The  G.  D.  takes  place  at  night,  men  a^  women  Joining 
hands  in  a  circle  and  moving  round  ftom  right  to  left 
while  singing  tlte  ghost  songs,  some  being  chants  in  the 
form  of  messages  from  their  spirit  friends,  others  old 
Bonpi  on  all  subjects  but  that  of  war.  During  the 
dance  certain  leaden  seek  to  hypnotize  the  most  excited 
of  the  participants,  throwing  tliem  Into  a  state  of  trance, 
during  which  they  are  supiiosed  to  commune  with  their 
departed  friends  and  to  receive  messages  and  visions 
from  the  world  of  spirits.  No  musical  instrument  is 
used  in  the  dance.  The  Sioux  outbreak  of  1890-91 
arose  indirectly  fh>m  the  G.  D.  ceremonies,  but  no  other 
disturbance  has  arisen,  although  the  G.  D.  is  still  widely 
practised.  It  represents  a  new  religious  movement, 
distinctly  superior  In  its  moral  significance  to  tlie  former 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Indians. 

Gl'ant-pow'aer,  a.  A  form  of  dynamite,  conMsting 
of  itifusurlal  earth  saturated  with  nilro-glycerine.  It  is 
a  brown  powder  somewhat  like  fine  sawdust. 

Glanrs  Ket'tles.  {Geol.)  In  Norway  this  name  Is 
given  to  pot-shaped.  smoi»th-sided  hollows  excavated  in 
rocks,  and  usually  filled  with  boulders,  cobble-stones, 
gravel,  Ac.  They  are  ascribed  to  the  work  of  water 
during  the  glacial  period,  tliis  water  descending  through 
moHline  or  glacial  chimneys  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice, 
and  setting  the  stones  there  in  rapid  rotation,  gredually 
wearing  holes  in  the  underlying  rock.  They  are  com- 
parable to  the  pot-holes  of  streams,  excavated  by  stones 
set  in  gyratory  motion  by  the  eddying  waters  of  a  stream. 
G.  K.  occur  iu  many  other  countries  than  Norway. 

Gibb,  CuARLKS,  horticulturist,  born  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
in  1846;  made  a  Journey  to  Russia  (1882)  to  obtain 
fhiits  that  would  grow  on  the  cold  prairies  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada;  subsequently  travelled  in  China,  Mongolia, 
and  Japan,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fruits  of 
those  countries.    Died  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  March  8, 1890. 

Glb'bon,  John,  soldier,  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1826; 
graduate  uf  West  Point    Entered  the  army  in  1847, 

*  and  served  in  Mexico;  was  assistant  instructor  of  artil- 
Ifry  at  We>t  Point  (1854-A7)  and  quartermaster  (1856- 
69);  captain  in  4th  Artillery,  U.  8.  A.  (1869);  chief  of 
art{llei7  under  McDowell  (1861);  was  made  brigadier- 
general  (1862),  and  major-general  (1864)  of  rolunteers, 
serving  with  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac  in  its  principal 
engagements;  after  the  war  was  colonel  of  the  36th 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  (1866-69)  and  of  the  7th  InfSantry 
( 1869-86) ;  promoted  brigadier-general  In  1886,  and  was 
retired  April  20, 1891;  resided  in  Baltimore,  where  he 
died  Feb.  6, 1896.  Was  author  of  The  ArtUUriet'$  Manual, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  periodicals. 

Gibbon,  in  Nebraaka,  a  post-vilhige  of  Buflalo  co.,  13 
m.  E.  of  Kearney,  on  Un.  Pac  R.  R. ;  lias  a  Chinese 
factory,  creamery,  rolling  mill,  and  flour  mills.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,250. 

GlVbons,  AaiGAiL  (Hopper),  philanthropist,  daughter 
of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  was  born  in  Phihidelphhi,  Dec.  7, 
1801 ;  became  the  wife  of  James  Sloan  Gibbons  of  Wii- 
miugton,  Del.;  subsequently  removed  to  New  York; 
became  an  active  assistant  to  her  &ther  In  the  forming 
of  the  Woman's  Prison  Association,  and  in  founding  the 
Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home  for  discharged  prisoners.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  Mrs.  Gibbons'  services  in  luispital  and 
camp  were  most  valuable.  She  was  active  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  New  York  Infiant  Asylum  and  of  the  New 
York  diet  kitchen.    Died  Jan.  10, 1893. 

Gibbon*,  James,  canlinal,  was  liom  In  Baltimore, 
July  23,  1834,  and  educated  at  St.  Charles  College  in 
that  city ;  was  assistant  priest  at  St.  Patrick's,  then 
pastor  of  St  Bridget's,  and  later  chancellor  of  the  arch- 
diocese. In  1868  he  was  made  vicar  apnetolic  of  North 
Carolina,  with  the  title  of  Bishop;  in  1872  was  trans* 
ferred  to  the  ate  of  Richmond,  Va. ;  succeeded  Arct^ 
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bishop  Bayler,  of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  in  18T7, 
having  been  his  coa4J°toi'  fof  *  f«w  montlis  prior  to  the 
latters  death ;  became  a  cardinal  in  1886,  bving  the 
second  American  to  receire  this  honor. 

OlVboiw,  Jamks  Sloan,  philanthropist;  bom  in  Wil- 
mington, D^U  July  1,  1810;  engaged  in  banking  in 
New  York ;  was  a  prominent  abolitionist  and  an  actire 
worker  in  the  anti-elarery  cause  and  iu  the  movement 
against  the  destruction  of  forests ;  was  the  author  of  the 
well-known  war  song,  We  are  Commg,  Father  Abraham. 
Died  Oct.  16, 1892. 

Clibbs,  Altrbd.  soldier,  bom  at  Astoria,  N.  T.,  April  22, 
1823 ;  graduated  from  West  Point,  and  began  his  career 
as  brevet  second-lienteuant  iu  the  mounted  rifles; 
served  in  the  Mexicau  aud  Civil  Ware,  and  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  vuluiiteers  (1864).  He  received,  for 
distinguished  conduct,  the  various  brevets  from  mt^or 
to  m^jor-general,  U.  S.  A.    Died  Dec.  26, 1868. 

OlblMi,  Oliver  Wolcott,  chemist,  bom  in  New  York 
Feb.  21, 1822;  graduated  at  Cblnmbia  College ;  studied 
chemistry  in  Philadelphia,  and  medicine  in  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  In  £uro]>e 
under  Liebig ;  subsequently  became  professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and, 
in  1863,  of  Chemistry  iu  Harvard  College.  European 
societies  have  bestowed  honors  upon  him,  and  lie  has 
published  numerous  articles  in  the  American  JowthoI  of 
Science,  Ac.  He  was  appointed  Scientific  Gimmissioner 
of  the  V.  S.  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873. 

Olb'son.  WiLUAM  Hamilton,  artist  and  author,  bom 
at  Sandy  Hook,  Conn.,  Oct  5, 1850.  He  early  developed 
talent  fur  drawing  and  keen  interest  in  plant  and  insect 
life;  studied  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute, 
where  his  taste  for  drawing  was  systematically  developed. 
Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  by  the  death  of  his 
ftther,  O.  entered  commercial  life  In  the  employ  of  an 
insurance  company;  but  this  proving  uncongenial,  he 
gave  it  up  and  devoted  himself  to  the  particular  art 
which  interested  him  most — ^the  drawing  of  flowera  and 
insects.  His  first  public  work,  a  short  illustrated  uticle 
on  the  interior  stracture  of  a  butternut,  appeared  in 
1870 ;  this  was  followed  by  many  similar  contributions 
to  the  leading  Juvenile  and  other  periodicals,  and  later 
by  more  pretentions  work  in  the  principal  magazines. 
Although  not  a  scientist,  in  the  nsual  sense  of  the 
term,  Q.  did  much  by  his  ingenuity  and  analytical 
methods  to  stimulate  the  development  of  certain 
branches  of  popular  science,  his  close  familiarity  with 
nature,  as  expressed  in  his  pictures  and  the  accompany- 
ing texts,  acting  as  an  inspiration  as  well  as  a  source  of 
practical  information.  His  books  include:  Camp  Ltfe 
m  the  Woode  and  the  Tricke  of  TrappiMg  a»d  TVap- 
makiitg  ;  Ikutoral  Dof/e^  or  Memoriee  of  a  New  Bnaltmd 
Year;  and  Highwa/jfe  and  B^wajfe.  Among  his  latest 
illustrated  magazine  articles  was  Oar  Edibk  ToadBtooU 
and  MHMhrocme  (1895).    Died  July  16, 1896. 


Oib'sonbiir^,  in  Ohio^  a  post-village  of  Sandusky  co. 
13  m.  W.  of  Fremont,  on  T.,  W.  V.  A  0.  B.  B.  Am. 
(1897)  about  650. 

Oid'dtngs,  FftANEUif  Hknrt,  sociologist,  bom  at 
Sherman,  Conn.,  March  23,  1855 ;  graduated  at  Union 
College;  was  «nployed  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
DaUy  Uidon  and  BenmbUcan^  contributing  at  the  same 
time  economic  studies  to  various  publications;  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  political  sciences  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  (1888);  lecturer  on  sociology  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege (1891).  In  connection  with  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark  he  is 
the  author  of  The  Modem  Dittributige  Ptoceee;  editor  of 
the  monographs  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, and,  for  a  time,  was  associate  editor  of  the  Annak 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science. 

dlddlniPh  Joshua  Beed,  statesman,  born  in  Athens, 
Pa.,  Oct.  6, 1795;  studied  Uw  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  legitlatnre  of 
Ohio,  having  removed  to  that  State  in  1806 ;  was  mem- 
ber of  Congress  (1838-S9),  where  he  became  prominent 
as  an  anti-slavery  leader ;  in  1861  was  appointed  consul- 
general  in  Canada.  Author  of  The  Exile»  of  Florida* 
The  RfheUiony  iU  Authore  and  Oaneee.  Died  at  Montreal, 
May  27. 1864. 

Cliddlng:*,  in  2Vxa«,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Lee  co.,  69  m. 
£.  of  Austin,  on  H.  &  T.  C.  and  S.  A.  i  A.  P.  R.  Bs.  Has 
soda-water  factory,  brick  works  and  manufiu:tories  of 
dentist's  suppllM.    Pop.  (1890)  1,203. 

Oirford,  Robert  Swain, painter,  born  in  Massachusetts, 
Dec.  23,  1840;  studied  painting  with  Albert  Van  Beeet 
in  New  York.  His  travels,  which  were  extensive, 
enabled  him  to  give  a  wide  variety  of  scene  to  his 
works.  His  paintings  Include :  Boats  on  the  Nile ;  Egjfpt' 
ian  Caravan  ;  Border  of  the  Deeert,  Ac. ;  was  president  of 
the  New  York  Etching  Club. 

OiflTord,  Sanfoku  Boqers,  painter,  bom  at  Greenfield, 
N.  Y.,  July  10,  1823;  studied  at  Brown  University; 
left  college  to  study  art  in  New  York.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Association,  made  several  visits 
to  Europe.  Among  his  works  are :  San  Giorgio  ;  Venice ; 
The  Coming  Storm ;  The  Golden  Horn,  Ac. ;  served  in  the 
Civil  War  with  the  7th  New  York  Regiment.  Died 
Aug.  29. 1880. 

01flord«  in  Arktauae^  a  i)ost-town  of  Hot  Springs  co., 
39  m.  8.  W.  of  Little  Bock,  on  St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  8.  B.  B. 
Pop.  (1890)  516. 

Olfpinaii,  n.  A  man  who  keeps  a  gig ;  hence,  applied 
to  a  narrow-minded  man  who  considers  himself  better 
than  his  neighbora  because  he  lives  in  a  little  better 
style. 

Cllflrnonx,  Francois  Beois,  painter;  bom  at  Lyons, 
France,  in  1816;  studied  in  Paris;  nupil  of  Delaroche 
and  othera.  In  1840  he  removed  to  the  U.  S.,  settled  In 
New  York,  and  gave  his  attention  to  landscape  paint- 
ing; became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  and 


was  the  first  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  AcademT; 
sabeeauently  returned  to  France  (1870).    His  works 
include:  Virginia  in  Indiam  Summer;  The  Four Seaeona 
M  America  ;  Niagara  in  Winter,  Ac 
Gila  {he'Ui),in  ilruono, a  S.E.  cen.  co.;  area, 3,212  sq.m. 
Bmrface,  mountainous,  with   rolling  uplands   covered 
with  grass.    It  is  drained  by  tributaries  of  Salt  river. 
This  Is  essentiaUv  a  mining  and  grazing  country,  but 
embraces  much  farming  laud.    Cma.  Globe  City.   Pop. 
(l897)about  3,150. 
Gila  Moii'vter.     {ZolZ.)     The  common   name  of 
a  large  lizard  of  S.  W.  United  States,  known  Hcientifically 
as  EModerma  enepeotmn,  and   possessed  of   poisonous 
powers.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  North  American 
lizards,  is  covered  with  scales  of  brilliant  orange  and 
Jet-black  hues,  and  frequents  the  sandy  deserts  oi  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  its  common  name  being 
derived  from  tlie  Gila  river.    Its  bite  is  said  to  be  quickly 
&tal  to  birds  and  small  mammals,  and  very  lujurious, 
though  rarely  fatal,  to  man.    Like  poisonous  suakes,  it 
.  has  grooved  teeth  with  highly  developed  salivary  glands 
at  their  bases.    Another  species,  Heloderma  iMrrtdnm,  of 
Mexico,  is  similarly  poisonous.    The  heloderms  are  the 
only  lizards  known  to  be  venomous. 
Oirbert,  Charles  Henry,  ichthyologint,  bom  at  Bock- 
ford,  IU.,  Dec.  5,  1859 ;  student  of  Butler  and  Indiana 
Universities;  has  held  successively  the  chair  of  Zojilogy 
in  the  Unlverelty  of  Cincinnati,  Indiana  University, 
and  Leland  Stanford  University;  is  oousidered  an  au-| 
thority  on  the  fishes  of  North  America,  aud  Jointly  M-ith 
Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan  was  the  author  of  Synopeia  of  the  Fithee 
of  North  America;  has  also  published  various  ichthy- 
ological  papers. 
Oilberl.  Grove  Karl,  geologist,  bom  at  Bochester, 
N.  Y.,  May  6, 1843;  graduated  from  the  Univeisity  of 
Bochester ;  has  held  various  positions  as  geologist,  and ' 
snccesrively  the  office  of  president  of  the  American 
SocieQr  of  Naturalists,  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Wash- 
ington.   Author  of  GeoUtgif  of  the  Henry  Mountame; 
LaJee  BonnemUe,  kc. 
Gilbert,  Sir  John,  a  historical  painter,  was  bom  in 
EngUud    in    1817;    became  (1871)   president  of   the 
Society  of  Paintera  iu  Water-Colors.    Among  his  most 
notable  pictures  are  the  following:  Don  Quixote gictng 
Advice  to  Sancho  Panxa;    The  Education  of  GU  Bla$; 
OtheUo  before  the  SenaU ;  Tnetram  Shandg  ; '  The  Murder 
of  Thonuu  d  Beckct ;  Charge  of  Cavatiere  atNaeebg;  The 
Studio  of  Rembrandt;  and  The  Entry  of  Joan  of  Are  into 
Orleam. 
Gilbert,  John  Gibbs,  actor,  bom  In  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb. 
27, 1810;   acted  for  some  years  in  the  U.  S.;    went  to 
London  and  first  appeared  there  In  the  character  of 
Sir  RobeH  firamMe,  In  The  Pbor  Gentleman;   visited 
PRris;  retumed  to  the  U.S.  (1848),  playing  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston;   finally  Joined  the  company  at 
Wallack's  Theater  in  New  York  (1862).    Some  of  the 
charactera  in   which  he  was  famous  were   Sir  Peter 
Teade,  Sir  Anihong  Absolute,  and  Old  Domton.    Died 
June  17, 1889. 
Gilbert,  Joskph  Hknet,  agricultural  chemist,  bora  at 
Hull,  England,  Au^.  1, 1K17;  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  Lniveiaity  College,  London;   studied 
under  Liebig  at  Geisseu ;  became  director  of  the  Both- 
amsted  Laltoratory  and  professor  of  Bural  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.    His  investigations  at  Both- 
amsted  made  him  fiunous  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
experimentation.    Died  June  17, 1889. 
Gilbert,  William  Schwene,  humorist  and  dramatist ; 
born  in  London,  Nov.  18, 1836;  educated  at  Great  Ealing 
School,  and  received  the  degree  of  BJL  fW>m  the  London 
University;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864.    Author  of 
the  humorous  Bad  BaUade.    He  wrote  for  the  stage 
burlesques,  comedies  and  farces  which  were  verv  pop- 
ular, but  he  is  best  known  by  his  comic  operas,  in  pro- 
ducing which  he  was  associated  with  Arthur  Sullivan. 
They  include  Trial  bg  Jury;   The  Sorcerer;   H.  M.S. 
Pbiafore ;  The  Pirates  of  Penzance ;  Patience ;  lolanthe  ; 
The  Mikado;  Buddygore;  The  Gondoliers;  Utopia  (Lim- 
ite<l),Ac. 
Gll'berton,  in  PeiitMy2wra»a,apoet-borough  of  Schuyl- 
kill CO.,  4  m.  from  Mahaiioy  City,  on  Penna.  and  P.  & 
B.  R.Rs. ;  In  a  coal  mining  region.    Pop.  (1890)  3,687. 
Gll'ehrlst,  Alexander,  art  critic;  born  at  Newing- 
ton  Green,  EngUnd,  1828;  educated  at  University  Col- 
lege, London ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  though  he  never 
practiced.    Author  of  a  lAfe  of  Btty.  and  a  I^e  of  Blake 
which  was  left  unfinished.    Died  Nov.  30, 1861.— Anne 
Gilchrist,  his  wife,  was  bom  in  London,  1828 ;  contri- 
butor to  All  the   Year  Round,  MacMiUan's  and  Black- 
wood's Magazines.    Published  a  L{fe  of  Mary  Lamb,  and 
completed  her  hnrtiand's  L\fe  of  BkJce,  referred  to  above. 
Died  in  1885. 
Girder,  Richard  Watson,  editor  and  poet;  bom  at 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8, 1844 ;  editor  of  Hours  at  Home, 
which  magazine  was  merged  into  Scribner's  Monthly,  G. 
being  made  associate  editor,  and  editor-in-chief  when 
the  name  was  changed  to  Centmry  Magaaane,    Is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  poems,  including  The  New 
Day;  The  Poet  and  His  Master,  Ac 
Glider,  William  Hbnrt,  traveller  and JonraaUst;  bora 
in  PhiUdelphia,  Aug.  16, 1838;  entered  theavil  Waras 
a  private,  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  later  was 
made  brevet  nu^or-generaL    He  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition in  the  search  for  the  Sir  John  Franklin  relics 
(1878-80)  as  the  New  York  Herald's  correspondent ;  also 
formed  one  of  the  company  in  the  search  for  the  bodies 
of  DeLong  and  his  companions  in  the  Lena  delta; 
author  of  Schwatka's  Search  (1881),  and  lee-Paek  and 
Jhmdra  (1883) ;  served  as  correspondent  of  the  Hendd 
during  we  Frenoo-Chineee  war  in  Tonqoln. 


GllllFlMlf  GBOROB,anthor,  bom  at  Comrie,  PertluUnv 
1819 ;  student  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the 
Divinity  Hall  of  the  Swiession  body ;  IKt-nsed  (is:i5)  to 
preach  Uie  gospel;  subsequently  ordained  to  Qcbo'A 
Wynd  Church,  Dundee,  where  be  remaiuexi  until  h» 
death.  His  literary  industry  was  great,  and  be  arquirpd 
a  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  His  works  inclode:  The 
Bards  of  the  Bible  :  The  Martyrs  of  the  SeattifJk  Ocvwiat; 
Alpha  and  Omega;  Sketches,  LiUrary  and  Thet^ogmxl; 
Lives  of  Scott,  Bums,  Ac    Died  in  1878. 

Gill,  Davto,  astronomer:  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scf^f- 
Und,  June  12,  1843 ;  educated  at  Marlschal  C'ull^^ge. 
Aberdeen.  He  became  the  coadjutor  of  Lord  UDd?«ij 
and  went  to  Mauritius  (1874)  to  observe  the  traueit  of 
Venus  under  his  auspices;  conunazided  ao  expedition 
(1877)  to  the  isUnd  of  Ascendon,  in  the  Soatli  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  determine  the  solar  parallax  by  obaerrati  .i. 
of  Mars;  appointed  by  the  goverament  (1879),  directi^ 
of  the  observatory  at  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope,  which, 
under  his  able  management,  has  become  one  of  the 
lead! ng  observatorici  of  the  world.  I n  coo(ieration  with 
William  L.  Elkiu  he  published  his  determinations  uf 
stellar  parallaxes,  Ac;  is  the  anthor  of  other  valittUe 
works  and  monographs,  and  a  member  of  the  pemianens 
committee  of  the  lutemaiioual  Astrophotograpbic  Con- 
gress. 

Gill,  TuEonoRK  Nicholas,  naturalist,  bora  in  KewTott 
city,  March  21,  1837;  educatetl  Id  private  schorl; 
awarded  the  honorary  degrees  of  M.A.,  Ph  J>.  and  ILD. 
He  has  made  a  special  study  of  mammals,  reptilec  and 
moUuMks,  aud  has  been  employed  in  the  service  (»f  the 
Smitlisonian  Institution.  Other  countries  have  remg^ 
uized  his  abilities  as  a  scientiet,  aud  be  is  widely 
known  for  bis  valuable  work  in  and  ooutributJk>ns  b> 
ichthyology. 

Gll'lam,  Bernard,  cartoonist,  bom  in  Banbur?-,  Eng- 
land, in  CMober,  1856;  came  to  the  U.  8.  with  his 
parents  in  1866:  viras  educated  at  WilUamsburs.  N.  Y.; 
became  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer^s  office;  and  Iu  1876  began 
making  drawings  for  illustrated  periodicals,  including 
Frank  Leslie's  Ilhuirated  Newspaper,  Harper'm  Weakly 
and  the  New  York  Graphic.  He  subsequently  engaged 
in  portrait  painting,  his  first  subject  being  Henrywacd 
Beecher.  For  several  years  afterward  he  was  emplf^ed 
as  cartoonist  on  Puck,  and  on  the  establisbitient  <4 
Judge  Joined  its  art  stafl^  supplying  cartoons  un  political 
subjects.  He  became  part  owner  of  the  paper,  and  r^ 
maine<i  connected  with  it  until  his  death,  Jan.  19.  I89«. 

Gll'lem,  Alvan  C,  soldier,  bora  in  Tennessee  in  1830; 
graduated  at  West  Point  and  was  assigned  to  the  artil- 
lery ;  served  in  the  Seminole  War  and  in  the  Ci-ril  War, 
reaching  the  rank  of  brevet  miOoi^^fren^ral*  In  Sept, 
1866,  he  a-as  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  For 
gallant  conduct  in  the  field  be  received  socceanve 
brevets  in  the  regular  army  from  ouvlor  to  mitjor- 

SeneraL    He  was  conspicuons  in  the  conflict  witb  the 
[odoc  Indhws  (1873).    Died  Dec  2, 1875. 

Glllett',  Ezra  Hall,  author,  bom  at  Colchester,  Oonn, 
July  15, 1823 ;  graduate  of  Tale  College  and  the  Uoioo 
Theological  Seminary;  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministrr;  i^^lnted  (1868)  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy, ethics  and  history  in  the  University  of  New  ToiiL. 
Author  of:  lAfe  and  Times  of  John  Hwts;  Historp  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churdi  in  the  United  States ;  Andeni  CtOes; 
England  J\eo  Hundred  Years  Ago,  &c 

Gll'llam,  in  Oregon,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  1.700  sq.  m.  Rie>er*. 
John  Day  river,  Bock,  Butter,  and  aO-Mile  creeka 
Surface.  Boiling  prairie;  son,  productive,  dark,  rich 
loam.  Industries.  Farming  and  stock  raising.  Om. 
Condon.    Pop.  3,600. 

Glll'more,  Quincy  Adams,  soldier  and  engineer,  was 
bom  in  Ohio,  Feb.  28,  1825,  graduated  at  Wcet  Fbint 
and  commissioned  in  corps  of  engineers  in  1849;  was 
appointed  brigadierj«enei«l  of  volunteers  in  1862,  and 
mi^or-general  in  1863 ;  commanded  the  IT.  S.  forces  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.  Ga.,  in  1862,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Somerset,  Ky.,  in  1863 ;  and,  whfle  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  conducted 
several  other  militsiry  operatioiM,  including  the  aie^ 
of  Charleston.  After  the  vrar  he  wan  plat^  in  com* 
mand  of  the  Department  of  South  Osroliua,  and  reoeived 
brevets  from  lieutenant-colonel  to  nMjor^general  in  the 
regular  army  for  gallant  conduct  during  the  war.  He 
was  superintending  engineer  n865-72)  of  variou 
fortifications  and  nver  and  harbor  improvensents  oo 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  published  a  treatise  on  Linseu, 
-  ■      '     ~  -" Dirt 


HydrauHc  Cements,  and  Mortars,  and  other  works. 
April  7, 1888. 

Glll'-net,  a.  A  net  suspended  In  a  stream,  having 
meshes  which  allow  the  heads  of  the  fish  to  pass  and  tn 
which  they  become  entangled  by  thHr  gilla 

Gll'ljr,  w.  (Slang.)  A  simpleton,  or  one  easily  imposed 
upon. 

Glrman,  Axthuv,  educator;  bom  at  Alton,  HL,  Jane 
22,  1837;  engaged  as  a  banker  in  New  York;  subse- 
quently removed  to  Lenox,  Mass.,  where  he  gave  bis 
attention  and  labors  to  literary  pursuits,  education  airi 
religious  instraction;  was  anointed  to  the  charge  of 
tlie  Harvard  Annex  (1876) ;  and  had  editorial  connection 
with  the  publicatious  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
Boston.  He  has  edited  the  Story  of  the  I^diims  series 
and  an  edition  of  Chaucer.  Published  First  Steps  m 
English  Literature ;  and  History  of  the  Ameriean  P^opU 

Gllmail,  Danikl  Corr,  educator,  bom  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  July  6, 1831 ;  graduated  from  Yale  (1852) ;  saperw 
intendentof  New  Haven  schools  (1856-60) ;  Stale  Saner* 
intendent  of  Schools,  Conn.  (1865-66) ;  librarian  of  Tale 
(1856-65)  and  professor  of  frfiysical  and  political  geogra- 
phy in  Sheffield  Scientific  School  (1863-72) ;  pmi^^ 
of  the  University  of  California  (1872-75) ;  in  the  latter 
year  became  president  of  Johns  Honkins  UnivsnitT* 
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BttltimorcL  which  povitioo  he  ttill  holdi  (1897).  He 
receired  the  honorary  decree  of  LL.D.  from  Hanrard  in 
1876  and  fh>m  Gohinibia  iu  IHS."^ ;  has  written  profoeely 
on  educational,  political  huU  economic  subjects,  and  is 
the  author  of  n  biography  of  James  Monroe. 

OIl'llUUi,  N.  P.,  clergymau,  and  writer  on  economics : 
born  at  Quincy,  III.,  Dec.  21, 1M9 ;  KradtuUe  of  Harvard 
Dirinity  School;  appointed  profeesor  in  Antioch  Col- 
\ege ;  secretary  of  the  Association  fur  tlie  Promotion  of 
Proflt-sharing ;  editor  of  The  Literary  Worlds  Boston, 
and  later  The  New  World  in  the  same  city.  His  works 
include:  PiroJU-iikaring  behceen  Employer  amd  EmpU/yi ; 
The  Law  of  Daily  Qmdmct,  Ac. 

Oirmore,  John  U..  author;  bom  at  Boston,  Mass., 
IH-Zl.  After  a  period  spent  in  business,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  literature,  and,  under  the  pen-name  of 
Edmivd  Kirre,  wrote:  Among  the  Pme$;  My  SotUhem 
FViemU ;  Down  im  Temne$fee,  Ac.  He  has  contributed  to 
▼ariouB  periodicals  and  is  the  author  of  a  L(/e  of  J  emu. 

OlliBOre,  Patrick  Sarsficld,  musical  conductor; 
bom  nenr  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec  25,  1^29;  orpinized 
Gilmore's  Band  (1858);  entered  the  Qvil  War  and 
•erred  for  two  years  under  Buruside.  He  was  the 
organizer  of  the  Peace  Jubilee  (18G9)  and  the  World^s 
Jubilee  (1862)  which  were  held  ia  Boston ;  also  of  the 
New  York  Twenty-second  Regiment  band  of  lUU  pieces. 
Author  of  an  anthem,  OAmnhinx,  Died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Sept.  24, 1892. 

Oin'cer-ale*  n.  A  non-alcoholic  beverage,  made  by 
diasolviug  sugar  in  water,  flavoring  with  ginger  and 
coloring  with  a  solution  of  caramel.  Each  bottle  is 
aerated  with  carbonic-acid  gas  and  securely  corked. 

Oloiperol',  N.    ( Chem.)    The  active  principle  of  ginger. 

dlnjrko.,  or  Gln'ko,  a.  {^BoL)  A  large  tree,  Soiis- 
hmrtandMm^fAia^  order  Taxacrm  (Yews,  Ac.),  with  erect 
trunk  and  wide,  flat  leaves  a  character  possessed  by  few 
trees  of  the  order.  Its  fruit  has  a  kernel  resembling 
the  almond,  fur  which  it  is  largely  grown  in  China,  its 
native  country.  Its  wood  is  easily  worked  and  takes  a 
line  polish.    It  has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 

Oin'*inlll,  a.     {.Stang.)    A  low  drinking  saloon. 

€lili*pal'»ee,  n.  A  drinking  saloon  gorgeously  fitted 
np  or  illumiuated. 

Olr«rd%  in  lUktioe^  a  city  of  filacoupin  co.,  25  m.  &  W. 
of  Springfield,  on  C.  A  A.  and  J.,  L  A  St  L.  R.  Ba. 
Coal  is  extensively  mined  here.    Pop.  (l89U)  1,524. 

dinftrd,  in  JToawu,  a  city,  cap.  of  Crawford  co.,  20  m. 
8.  by  W.  of  Fort  Scott,  on  the  K.  C  Fort  S.  &  M.,  the 
A^  T.  A  S.  F«,  and  the  St.  L.  A  S.  F.  R.  Bs. ;  has  foundry 
and  machine  shops.  Goal  is  mined  here.  Fop.  (1896) 
2,703. 

ClirArd'Tllle,  in  iVmuyfraiMa,  a  post-borough  of 
Schuylkill  oo.,.13  m.  N.  W.  of  Pottsville,  on  P.  A  R.  and 
L.  VaJ.  R.  Rs.  Here  are  large  anthracite  coal  mines, 
and  coal  is  largely  shipped.    Fop.  (1890)  3,584. 

Clls'lN»me,  Francis  Newton,  telegraphist,  born  at 
Brooghton,  Lancashire,  England,  March  8,  1824;  re- 
moTed  to  Canada  and  became  superintendent  of  the 
Nora  Scotia  government  telegraph  lines  at  Halifax ; 
laid  the  first  ocean  cable  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  connecting  Prince  Edward  Island  with  New 
Brunswick ;  was  a  charter  member,  and  became  (1><66) 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland 
and  London  Telegraph  Company;  was  made  sn|ierin- 
tendent  (1879)  of  the  Dominion  Government  Tele* 
graph  Signal  Service.    Died  Aug.  29, 1892. 

Ofacl'brooli,  in  /otco,  a  post-town  of  Tama  co.,  16  m. 
N.W.  of  Toledo,  at  the  Junction  of  C.  k  N.W.  and  C.  k 
Gt.W.  R.Ra.  Has  some  local  manufactures  and  is  a 
shipping  point  for  cattle,  hogs  and  grain.  Fop.  (1897) 
aboatStiO. 

OlAd'den,  Washinoton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  clergyman  and 
author,  bora  at  Pottagrove,  IV,  Feb.  11, 1836 ;  graduated 
ttom  Williams  College  (1859);  was  one  of  the  staff  of 
the  indepmdenly  also  editor  of  Stmday  AJUmoon ;  suc- 
cessively engaged  as  pastor  of  Gongregaaonal  churches 
in  Brooklyn  and  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  North  Adams  and 
Springfield,  Masa.,  and  (1883)  Ctdumbus,  0.  He  has 
won  a  reputation  both  as  preacher  and  author.  His 
works  include:  TooU  amd  the  Man;  Property  and  In- 
dmatry  wmder  the  Chridian  Law;  Who  WroU  the  Bible; 
The  Goemopolit  City  Club,  Ac. 

CIlsMl'lifaiie,  iu  Michigam^  a  city  of  Delta  co.,  9  m.  N. 
of  Escanaba,  on  M.,  St.  P.  A  S.  Ste.  M.  R.  R. ;  has  flour 
and  coal  docks,  a  grain  elevator  and  machine  sho]is. 
Pop.  (1894)  2,13<». 

CIlM'wtll.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gkwiwin 
CO.,  28  m.  W.N.W.  of  Pincouuing,  on  M.  C.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1804}  882. 

Cllalsb'er,  Jameb,  an  English  aeronaut,  bom  in  1809, 
who  acquired  ccnsiderable  IVuue  as  a  meteorologist,  and 
for  the  manner  In  which  he  turned  to  scientific  account 
the  results  of  his  experiments  above  the  clouds  in  his 
balloon  Toyagea.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  lt49.  In  1865  he  succeeded  Admiral  Fitxroy 
aa  chief  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
English  Board  of  Trade.  In  1870  he  published  DraveU 
im  Ike  Air:  a  Popular  Aeoomnt  of  Balloon  Voyage*  amd 
Ksntaret,  wUk  Recent  AttempU  to  Aecompliah  the  Narigation 
of  the  Air,  and  has  published  numerous  other  works  on 
astronomy,  meteorology,  and  mathematics.  In  1863  he 
ascended  to  an  unprecedented  height  in  the  atmosphere, 
claimed  to  be  37,000  above  the  earth's  surfiure. 

Cll^li'dorf«  in  Ohio.ii  pnst-vilUge  of  Putnam  co.,  3  m. 
W.  of  Ottawa,  on  F.,  Ft.  W.  A  W.  R.  R.    Pop.  ( 1 89u )  671 


Cllas'eow,  or  Glaa'row,  in  reaassws,  a  post-vilUnse 

",.(1890)'" 
ClliMa,   SpanZ    (Jfosn^.)    Glass  of  certain   kinds. 


of  Rhea  co.    Pop.  (1800)  959. 


when  in  the  plastic  sUte,  Is  capable  of  beins  drawn  out 
Into  threads  of  great  tenacity,  and  of  much  flexibility 
and  elaatidty,  while  they  poaasM  much  brilliancy  and 


beaoty  of  color,  and  are  soft  and  smooth  to  the  toach, 
like  line  wool.  The  threads  prodnoed  in  this  way  have 
been  woven  into  textiles  for  upholstery  and  wearing 
purposes,  and  are  especially  useful  in  millinery  from 
their  richness  of  color  and  their  being  unaffected  by  the 
weather. 

OlaMl'eock,  in  Texae,  a  W.  co. ;  area^  900  sq.  m. ;  inter* 
sected  by  the  Concho  River.  Qtp.  Garden  City.  Pop. 
(1890)  208. 

Glaaa-wponge,  n.  (Zool.)  A  sponge  lielonging  to  a 
number  of  genera,  of  the  family  Hexacttnellidtt,  which 
form  a  firm  silicious  skeleton  of  hyaline,  six-rayed 
spicules,  which,  when  the  fleshy  parts  are  washed  away, 
remain  as  a  netted  frame-work  resembling  the  finest 
spun  glass.  In  some  cases  the  sponge  is  anchored  to 
the  bottom  by  a  cable  of  long  sHicions  spiculeH  descend- 
ing into  the  soil.  They  are  all  tenants  of  deep  water. 
The  handsome  Venus  flower-basket  of  the  dealers  is 
Enplectella  aepergiUum ;  while  the  most  common  glass- 
rope  sponge  is  the  Japanese  species,  Hyalouema  tifboldiL 

Gleas'on,  Fuedrrick  Grant,  miutician ;  born  at  Mid- 
dieiown,  l%»nn.,  Dec.  17,  1848.  He  wrote  an  oratorio, 
The  Captivity,  and  a  Christnuw  oratorio  before  he  was 
sixteen;  studied  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  pupil  of  Dudley 
Buck;  afterward  continued  his  studiee  in  Leipxig, 
Berlin,  and  London.  On  his  return  to  America  he 
accepted  a  position  as  an  organist  in  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
has  resided  in  Chicago  since  1876,  engaged  in  teaching, 
composing,  and  as  musical  critic  for  the  Tribwne  of  that 
city.  His  works  comprise  two  operas,  Olho  Vi$conte  and 
MonteMwma ;  three  cantatas,  Ood  our  Deliverer  ;  The  CnU 
prit  Fay,  and  JFVoiw  of  Harmony  ;  besides  sonatas,  songs, 
and  numerous  minor  compositions  for  the  organ. 

Glen  Rleh'ey,  in  i^niN^/mNna,a  post-vilUge  of  Clear- 
field CO.,  1  m.  N.W.  of  O'Slianter.    Pop.  (1890)  527. 

Glen  Rock,  in  FenmylranM^  a  post-borough  of  York 
CO.,  15  m.  S.  of  York,  on  N.  C.  R.R. ;  has  manufactures 
of  fhmiture,  sash,  doors,  carpets,  felts  and  coixlage;  also 
a  foundry  and  machine  shops.    Pop.  (1890)  687. 

Glen'dlve,  in  MoiUana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dawson 
CO.  7  m.  £.  of  Dawson  City,  on  Nor.  Pac.  R.R. ;  the  ship- 
ping point  of  a  large  farming  and  stock  raising  region. 
i\>p.  (1897)  about  1,200. 

Glenljr'on,  in  PemwyUamay  a  post-vilUge  of  Luzerne 
CO.,  on  Penna.  R.R.,  iu  an  auUiracite  mining  region. 
Pop.  (1890)  2,255. 

Glen'wood  Springs,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Garfield  co.,  86  m.  W.  of  Leadville  on  D.  A  Rio 
G.  and  Colo.  Midland  R.Rs.  Here  are  hu*ge  thermal 
springs  much  resorted  to  hy  invalids.    Pop.  (1897)  1,250. 

GUa'son,  Olivrr  S.,  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  Ohio,  in  1809;; 
entered  the  navy  (1826),  and  served  with  distiuciion, 
especially  during  the  Civil  War;  reached  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  in  1870,  and  died  Nov.  20, 1890. 

Globe  or  Globe  City,  in  Ariaona,  a  post-town,  cap. 
of  Gila  CO.,  in  the  Pinal  Mountain,  75  ul  N.  E.  of 
Florence.  Here  are  rich  ores  of  silver  and  copper. 
Mining  is  the  principal  industry.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
1,500. 

Gl0be9erl'nl^  %.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  Forarnkt^era 
{q.  r.),  whose  name  Is  derived  from  its  roughly  globular 
shape.  The  various  species  are  found  ou  the  ocean 
snruoe  Csr  from  land,  and  as  they  die  their  calcareous 
sheila  sink  to  tlie  b«>ttom,  where  they  form  a  deposit 
known  as  O.  oote.  This  is  supposed  to  be  gradually 
hardening  into  a  bed  of  chalk. 

Gloek'ensplel.  «.  A  musical  instmment  having  a 
series  of  small  Itells  or  metal  bars  that  are  struck  with 
a  small  hammer  or  acted  on  by  means-  of  keys ;  a 
carillon. 

Glo'rla-elotb.    See  Gloriosa. 

Glorlo'sm  a.  [Lat.  a4f,  fbll  of  gloiy]  {BoL)  A 
genus  of  tuberous-roote«i,  tandril-climbing  plants  of 
the  LUiacm,  or  lily  family,  natives  of  tropicsJ  Asia  or 
Africa;  cultivated  in  hot-houses  for  their  splendid  large 
red  •>r  yellow  flowers. 

( Fabrice.)   A  cloth  composed  of  wool  and  silk,  closely 
resembling  the  latter,  used  for  umbrelhu,  Ac 

GlOM'sIC,  «.  fGr.  gUma,  tougue.1  **  A  fonetic  sistem 
ov  speling,  uzing  noa  noo  karaktera,  but  employing 
eech  leter  or  deigraf  ov  dhe  komnn  alfabet  widh  dhair 
moast  usual  sou  ndx.**  The  foregoi  ng  is  a  combi  ned  defl- 
nition,  example  and  warning. 

GlOA'sop,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  county 
Derby,  17  miles  W.N.W. of  Sheflield.  Pbp.  (1895)2-2,416. 

Gla'eo»e,  n.  {Chem.)  A  liquid  material  produced 
ftx>m  corn-starch,  though  it  may  be  obtained  from 
other  sources,  such  as  the  grape,  its  solid  form  being 
known  as  gnpc*  iugar,  or  sometimes  as  stairh  sugar. 
The  term  &.,  in  its  commercial  use,  is  couflned  to  the 
thick  syrup  made  from  com  starch.  In  its  manufac- 
ture the  com  ii  soaked  for  several  da}'s  in  warm  water, 
and  then  ground  on  stones  over  which  flows  a  stream 
of  water.  The  material  thus  produced  is  parsed  through 
a  bolting  cloth,  and  the  stanh  separated  bv  suitable 
methods  from  the  gluten.  The  starch  thus  obtained  is 
beaten  up  with  water  until  of  a  creamy  consistency, 
conducted  to  the  converting  tubes  and  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  process,  about  two 
hours  long,  steam  is  made  to  bubble  into  the  liquid. 
Marble  dust  and  animal  charcoal  are  next  used  to 
neutralise  the  acid,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  till 
sufficiently  concentrated.  This  is  the  most  common 
of  several  methods  of  producing  O.,  which  is  a  thick 
tenacious  qrrap,  almost  colorless,  its  degree  of  sweet- 
ness being  due  to  the  extent  of  chemical  action  in  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar.  If  stop|ied  as  soon  as 
the  starch  disappears  it  has  its  maximum  sweetness. 
Grape  sugar  was  made  from  wood  fibre  as  early  as  1819, 
and  sawdust  and  wood  clippings  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  O.,  yielding  an  inferior, 


bat  not  necessarily  an  unwholesome  article.  In  a  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  G.  in  1884,  it  was  declared  that  grape  sugar 
had  two-tliirds  the  sweetening  power  of  corn  sugar, 
tluU  it  had  no  deleterious  effect,  and  that  **  the  starch 
sugar  thus  made  {ftom  maize)  and  sent  into  commerce 
is  of  exceptional  purity  and  uniformity  of  composition, 
and  contains  no  ii^urious  substances.'*  (?.  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  table  qrraps  and  con- 
fectionery, the  brewing  of  ale  and  beer,  and  to  some 
extent  as  food  for  bees  and  the  making  of  artificial 
honey.  When  fed  to  bees,  the  resulting  honey  is  almost 
pure  glucose.  O.  is  largelv  used  in  candy  making, 
diminishing  the  sweetness,  though  not  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  product.  For  table  syrup  it  is  mixed  with 
a  small  proportion  of  cane  sugar  syrup,  it  is  also  con- 
verted  into  grape  sugar  and  used  to  adulterate  table 
sugar. 

Gln'coalde,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  which,  when 
treated  with  dilute  atids  or  certain  ferments,  yields 
glucose,  or  a  sugar  «>f  similar  composition.  Among 
these  are  arbatin,  derived  from  the  leaves  of  arbutus 
and  wintergreen;  M/tcm,  from  willow  bark;  Keculin. 
from  horse-chestnut  bark ;  amygdalin  trom  oil  of  bittei 
almonds,  and  various  others. 

Gljrn,  Isabella,  a  celebrated  actress;  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh In  182.3;  made  her  first  appearance  in  1847,  and 
speedily  become  very  popular,  particuUrly  in  such  char^ 
acteis  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Qusen  Katherine,  Belridera,  and 
Hermione.  Iu  1870  slie  gave  very  successful  dramatic 
readings  in  the  United  States. 

GljrptOMtnrns  {gli^to-eau'rut),  n.  [Gr.  glyptoi, 
curved,  and  mmtos,  a  hzard.1  {Palmon.)  A  genus  of 
fossil  Und  lizards,  discovered  In  1871  by  Dr.  Marsh,  of 
Yale  CoUfge,  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Wyoming,  and 
so  named  in  allusion  to  the  fitct  that  the  head  and  parts 
of  the  body  were  covered  with  highly  ornamented  bony 
plates.  Four  species  have  been  described,  which  are 
readily  disiluguished  by  the  form  and  ornamentation 
of  the  shields  on  the  head.  The  largest  of  these,  O. 
tylveetrie,  was  aliout  4  feet  in  length ;  the  smallest,  G. 
ancepB,  apparently  about  2  feet. 

Gna'denbntten,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clay  town- 
ship, Tuscarawas  co. 

Gnathodon  {natTo-dan),  n.  {Ormitk.)  A  genus  of 
birds  nearly  allied  to  the  OohmUridm  or  pigeon  tribe. 
The  only  known  spe- 
cies (dr.  atrigiroftria) 
is  rather  larger  than 
a  partridge,  and  has 
the  heatl,  neck, 
breast,  and  lielly  of 
a  gUies.v  gi-een-black ; 
the  l>ack,  ^^iiigs,  tail, 
and  under  tail- 
coverts,  of  a  deep 
c  h  e  St  u  u  t-red  ;  the 
beak  and  naked  part 
round  the  eye  of  a  yellowish  color.  It  is  believed  to  be 
a  native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 

Gnelst,  IlRiNRicHRuuoLrHKRiiANN  FRixnRicH,  Jurist; 
born  in  Berlin,  Aug.  13, 1816;  began  his  official  career 
as  assessor  in  the  Superior  Court  and  roee  to  be  Assistant 
Judge  of  tlie  Supreme  Tribunal ;  subsequently  devoted 
himself  to  teaching;  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  sat  in  the  Prussian  lower  house  as  a 
National  Liberal.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Jurispradence  in  Berlin  University.  His  writ- 
ings deal  principally  with  the  constitutional  laws  of 
Germanv  and  EngUnd,  and  in  current  questions  of 
practical  politics  in  the  former  country. 

Gobanig',  «.  A  game  irfayed  on  a  checkered  board, 
usually  having  256  square*,  with  50  colored  counters. 

€U»blne«n%  de,  Joexpu  Arthlr,  Comtc,  diplomatist 
and  author;  born  at  Bordeaux,  France,  1816;  was  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  Berae  (1851).  and  at  successive 
periods  Ambasaadqr  to  PerBh^  Greece,  Brazil  and 
Sweden,  retiring  at  his  own  request  (1877).  His  con- 
tributions to  literature  include:  Troi$  one  en  Ane; 
Hiftoire  dee  Pereen  ;  La  Renai$$ainee  ;  Lee  CSmmmm  d'lm; 
and  an  epic  poem.  He  made  a  special  study  of  anthro- 
pology and  philosophy.    Died  in  1882. 

Gobfit   '   - ^      '       

of  the  founders  of  a  liberal  newspaper  uuder  the  empire, 
and  was  madeproearwir-y^acmi  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Amiens  (1870).  In  the  following  year  he  resigned 
and  was  elected  to  the  National  Aisiembly,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  orator ;  was  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Justice  (1879)  :  Minister  of  the  Interior 
{1882).  Ou  the  downfisll  of  M.  de  Freyci net's  ministiy 
(Dec.  1886),  G.  formed  a  cabinet  and  became  premier; 
the  question  of  the  bndget  (Blay  17, 1887)  was  the  cause 
of  his  overthrow.    He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1891. 

God'dard*  Arabklla,  pianist,  bom  of  English  parents 
at  St.  M&lo,  France,  in  1836.  At  four  years  of  age  she 
performed  a  JiinfasiR  on  themes  from  Moxart*s  Don 
Jnan^  and,  after  studying  at  Paris  under  Kalkbrenner, 
played  before  Queen  Victoria  at  the  age  of  eight.  She 
finished  her  muskal  education  uuder  Thall>erg,  and 
made  her  first  public  appearance  iu  1850  at  Her 
Mi^jesty's  Theater,  London.  Thereafter  her  career  was 
one  of  uninterrapted  brilliancy,  she  having  performed 
with  ecUU  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  £arope  and 
America. 

Go'devll,  n.  (local.)  A  scraper  in  a  pipe-Une.— A 
dynamite  cartridge-exploder  need  in  an  oil-well  to  start 
a  fiow. — A  kind  of  rode  fiow  used  in  clearing. — A  rough 
wagon  used  in  the  woods,  or  a  sltdga  fi>r  transporting 
logs. 

Godl'T»»  Idkly*    See  CoTsarET. 
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»blet  {g64)li*\,Bxsi,  politician;   bom  at  Aire-enr- 
^-Lys,  France,  Nov.  26, 1828 ;  studied  law,  and  was  one 
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CkMl'ktn,  SuoKKK  Lawrkkcl  Joamalitt;  born  at 
Moyue,  oonntr  Wicklow,  IrvUud,  Oct.  2, 18ai ;  gnwlittte 
of  Queen's  CoUegts  Belfast ;  cuntribatur  tu  the  Loudun 
pre«  aa  correspondent  of  the  London  DaUg  New  during 
the  Crimean  war;  subeequentiv  went  tu  the  L*.  S.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York.  He  became 
editor  of  Tlu  Natiom  in  1H6&,  aud  its  prupiietur  iu  the 
following  ymr.  He  has  given  much  attt-ntion  to  civil 
service  aud  rerenue  refurm,  aud  is  a  leader  of  the 
siw-alled  **  mngwnn^** 

CkKl'willt  Mart  WoLLSTONRcsorr,  author;  bom  at 
Hozton,  near  London,  Englaud,  April  27,  1769.  Her 
works  include  the  Ihnions  Yiudieation  of  tkt  BigkU  of 
Womtm  and  Mbrtd  amd  Hiniorieal  View  of  the  F^rmeh 
BeeohUiom.    Died  Sept  10,  1797. 

CkMl'will,  Parke,  Journalist  and  author,  bom  in  New 
Jeiaey  in  1816;  from  IKH  to  1853  he  was  editorially 
connected  with  the  New  York  Eeenimg  Poet,  except  fbr 
one  year,  a  connection  which  he  resumed  in  1865; 
also  edited  the  Weektg  PM^^iiuUr  (1843),  and  Putnam'e 
IfoMfJUy,  beeide  contributing  largely  to  the  Democratie 
Review.  Wrote  several  books  on  political  and  social 
topics:  VaUx:  a  Mytkotoaical  Tale;  Hidorg  of  /Vance; 
Out  of  tke  Poet ;  aud  edited  an  edition  of  Bryant's 
writings,  with  a  bio}nraphy  (1883-84). 

€k»ebel  (yd'5'^i),  Julius,  PhJ).,  philologist,  bora  In 
Frankfort-on-the-Maiii,  Germany,  May  "^  1875;  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Leipeic  and  the  University 
of  TUbigen.  Held  the  chairs  of  Genuau  Literature  and 
Philology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  was  afterwards 
profeasor  of  the  same  subjects  at  Leland  Stanford  Uul- 
Tenrity ;  has  contributed  essays  and  reviews  to  period- 
icals, and  published  ('«6«r  die  Trnhmfi  tmeeree  VoUcee  in 
Am^ika;  Tmrdemt$ehe»  Fhige  im  Amerika^  Ac. 

CIO€M^ man.  Charles  Anthony,  chemist;  bom  at 
Naumburg,  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany,  June  13,  1827; 
graduate  of  University  of  Gttttingen.  Has  resided  since 
1857  in  the  U.  S.  and  has  been  for  many  years  profevaor 
of  Chenii«try  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricnltund  College, 
at  Amherst ;  appointed  chemist  to  the  8iate  Board  of 
Agriculture  (1873),  and  later  elected  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
at  Amherst,  Mass.  Has  published  valuable  papers  upon 
chemical  snl^ects. 

€K»etB«  Hermann,  composer;  bom  in  Kanigsberg, 
Prussia,  Dec  17,  1840;  studied  music  in  Berlin.  His 
operas  include:  The  Ttnmimg  of  the  Shrew^  which  was 
produced  most  successfully  at  Mannheim  in  1894,  and 
/Vanoesca  da  Rimimi^  which  was  not  performed  until  after 
his  death.    Died  in  1876. 

CtoflV  Nathan,  soldier  and  Jurist,  bom  at  Claricsburg, 
W.  Ya.,  Feb.  9,  1842 ;  entered  the  Union  army  In  1861, 
as  a  private^  and  served  through  the  Civil  War,  reaching 
the  rank  of  mi^Jor  aud  lirevet  brigadier-general ;  began 
public  life  as  a  member  of  the  West  Yirginia  Legislature: 
was  appointed  U.  S.  District  Attorney  in  1868,  and 
served  until  1881,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  succeeding  R.  W.  Thompson.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1882  to  1888,  and  in  the  latter  year  ran 
for  Governor  of  West  Yirginia,  but  was  beaten  on  a 
contest  after  amiarently  having  won.  Was  appointed  a 
Judee  of  the  U.  S.  Qrcuit  Court  of  Appmls,  in  1892,  and 
in  1897  declined  the  position  of  Attomey-General  in 
President  McKinley's  cabinet. 

doprebie  igCf-ji-bic)^  in  Mickigam^  ex.  N.W.  co.;  CK^a^ 
1,115  sq.  m.  Smrfacey  somewhat  rough  and  broken; 
9oU^  excellent.  Drained  by  Montreal  river  and  other 
small  streams.  Contains  the  largest  known  deposits  of 
Bessemer  iron  ore  in  the  world.  Manganese,  granite, 
gold  and  silver  have  also  been  discovered.  Oup.  Besse- 
mer.   Pop.  (1894;  14,083. 

€N>ld,  Extrac'tlon  of.  New  methods  of  extract- 
ing gold  from  its  ores  have  been  deviled  which  render 
it  profitable  to  work  materials  which  formerly  were 
rejecte<l  as  unavailable.  The  operation,  as  ordinarily 
pursued,  consists  in  crushing  the  quartz  to  a  fine 
powder,  so  as  to  detach  every  particle  of  gold,  and  sub- 
seouently  washing  away  the  quartx,  leaving  the  heavier 
gold  behind.  To  retain  the  fine  fiarticles  of  gold,  quick- 
silver Is  used,  with  which  they  became  amalgamated. 
The  crushing  is  effected  in  stamp  mills,  the  larger 
masses  having  first  been  broken  Into  small  pieces  in  a 
rock  breaker.  The  quicksilver  is  used  in  the  stamp 
mills  so  as  to  catch  the  C4»aiiier  particles  of  gold,  and 
prevent  their  being  reduced  in  sixe;  and  also  in  broad 
amalgamated  plates  outside,  over  which  all  the  gold 
escaping  fW>m  the  batteries  must  pass.  The  amalgam 
product  within  the  moriars  is  retained  by  amalgam- 
ated copper  plates,  on  which  it  collects  to  a  thickness  of 
half  an  inch,  it  having  to  be  removed  with  chisels.  It 
Is  then  dissolved  in  quicksilver  to  separate  impurities, 
the  excess  of  quicksilver  is  strained  out  and  the  residue 
expelled  by  heat,  leaving  spongy  gold,  which  is  sub- 
sequently Aised  and  cast  into  ingots.  The  sulphurets, 
which  enclose  a  percentage  of  gold,  are  saved  by 
mechanical  processed,  the  c<»ncentrated  sand  produced 
being  then  usually  woiked  by  a  process  known  as 
cMorinatioH.  The  gold  is  diwohed  DUt  by  chlorine, 
after  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  Sec  have  been  expelled  by  a 
preliminary  roasting;  it  is  afterward  recovered  from 
tlie  solution  by  clicniicnl  methods.  Tlie  more  recent 
methods  employ  electricity  a*  an  agent,  with  effe<tive 
results.  In  this  new  system  of  gold  extraction  the 
stamp  mills  are  replaced  by  cnishing  machinery,  which 
yields  a  veiy  fine  prodiict.  The  Jordan  machine  con- 
sists of  an  inclined  plane  over  whose  surface  heavy 
liars  or  mullers  roll  continuously.  The  ore  is  fed  auto- 
matically to  this  plane,  on  which  it  is  cnished  by  the 
mullers  to  anv  desired  fineness.  The  crushed  material 
is  then  washed  over  screens  with  meshes  of  the 
nqtiisite  s^Iucm,  the  fine  material  passing  through. 


the  coarser  particles  being  automatically  ratoraed  to 
paM  again  under  the  mullers.— The  ckromie  froeete  of 
saving  the  gold,  as  now  practiced,  employs  an  electric 
current  as  an  important  aid  in  inducing  amalgamation. 
Among  the  various  methods  e|uployed  we  may  describe 
the  Haycn*ft.  In  this  the  finely  crushed  ore  is  mixed 
with  wmter  in  a  caldron  in  which  revolves  an  upright 
shaft  with  protrading  anna,  the  effect  being  to  keep  the 
liquid  in  oouftant  motion.  On  the  arms  are  carbon 
shoes  which  serve  as  the  anodes  of  the  battery.  From 
these  the  electric  current  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
caldron,  acd  in  particular  to  a  dish  of  mercury  in  its 
centre  which  serves  aa  the  cathode.  Common  salt  or 
some  other  compound  of  chlorine  is  added.  The  cur- 
rent decomposes  the  salt,  whose  sodium  goes  to  the 
mercurv  while  the  freed  chlorine  rises  aud  dissolves  the 
fine  gold,  contact  being  aided  t^r  the  constant  rotation 
of  the  thick  liquid.  A  secondary  action  now  takes 
place,  the  chloride  of  gold  being  decomposed  by  the 
current.  The  gold  goes  to  the  mercury  and  is  amal- 
gamated. The  freed  chlorine  takes  up  more  gold  from 
the  rotating  liquid  and  repeats  the  process. — Chlorine  is 
not  the  only  substance  tised  in  this  electrical  method, 
cyanogen  being  also  employed.  In  one  cgamide  prtKen 
a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  cvanogen  bromide 
is  used  as  the  solvent  with  remarkable  rewults. — Ari^ 
eial  d^oeiHon,    It  was  discovered  some  years  ago  that 

Kid  could  be  made  to  deposit  from  its  miueralsalt  in 
metallic  stale  on  any  suitable  base,  such  as  iron 
sulphide ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  F.  Johnson,  of  Adelaide,  Aus- 
tralia, has  succeeded  in  producing  such  deposits  on 
quarts,  yielding  a  striking  reeenibUuce  to  ordinary 
auriferous  quarts.  The  gold  not  only  appears  on  the 
surface,  but  thoroughly  penetrates  the  stone,  assuming 
the  natural  forms,  and  opening  an  opporinnity  for 
the  fraudulent  production  of  seeming  gold-bearing 
rock.  This  discovery  suggests  that  gold  was  originally 
deposited  in  its  quarts  matrix  in  this  manner,  and  may 
possibly  lead  to  some  suggestion  for  its  economical 
extractk>n  therefrom. 

Gold'en  City's  ^"  Mietomri,  a  post-village  of  Barton 
CO.,  12  m.  E.  of  Lamar,  on  K.  C,  Ft  S.  A  M.  R.  R.  Has 
broom,  brick  and  tile  fiicUiries.    P^p.  (1890)  773. 

Gold'en  Text.  A  text  accompanying,  and  intended 
to  epitomise,  a  Scripture  lesson. 

€U»la'eii  Tmni'pet«r.  a.  {Omitk.)  A  South 
American  bird,  the  Agami  {Ptophia  crepitant)^  which 
emits  a  deep,  rough  sound,  suggestive  of  a  trumpet. 

€U»ld'eil  Val'lejr,  in  Mmuefota,  a  vilUge  of  Henne- 
pin CO.,  about  3  m.  S.W.  of  Minneapolis.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  509. 

CU^ld'en  Wcd'dtilff.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  a 
marriage,  usually  observed  with  more  than  ordinary 
festivity,  bv  a  grand  aasembUge  of  the  relatives  and 
ftiends,  and  presents  of  gold  to  the  venerable  couple. 

Gold'endale,  in  WoMhington,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Klickitat  CO.,  12  m.  N.  of  Grant,  Ore.  Has  flour  mills 
and  other  manufactures.    Pop.  (1897)  altout  850. 

€U»ld'iloeks,  a.  (Bol.)  VNrious  plants,  or  genera: 
specifically  (1 )  Lim>9gri»  imlgari$^  a  European  herb  of  the 
aster  family;  (2)  Helictymtm  etetchas;  Rmnmcttlm$ 
tmrictmnUy  a  buttercup;  (4)  HgrnettophgOmm  tmmbrid- 
genee,  a  filmy  fern. 

Gold'mark,  Kari.,  musician,  was  bora  of  Jewish 
parents  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1832.  His  operas.  The 
Qtteen  of  Sheba  and  Jferlta,  are  well  known  in  America, 
aud  his  Oowttrg  Weddmg  suite  is  very  popular.  Other 
effective  compositions  are  the  overtures  P^ntheeHea  and 
Bahmtula.  His  style  is  original  and  rather  picturesque, 
and  his  orchestration  skillful :  there  is,  howevei,  some 
deficiency  in  ttie  matter  of  melodic  Invention. 

€U»ld«'boroaKh,  Loris  Malashcbbrs,  U.S.N.,  bom 
at  Waithington,  D.  C,  -Feb.  18, 1805 ;  entered  the  navy 
when  seven  years  old  and  was  a  lieutenant  at  20 ;  won 
fame  and  the  thanks  of  the  English  government  by 
rescuing  the  British  brig  Gomel  from  a  large  force  of 
Greek  pirates  (1827) ;  conunandedacompany  of  cavalry 
in  the  Seminole  War,  and  was  executive  officer  of  tlie 
frigate  Ohio,  at  the  bombardment  of  Yeni  Cms  (1847) ; 
explored  California  and  Oregon  (1849-51);  was  com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Academy  (1853-57) ;  in  1861  liad 
reached  the  rank  of  commodore  with  command  of  the 
North  AtUntic  squadron.  He  cooperated  with  Bumside 
in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  and  by  many  is  given 
credit  for  the  success  of  that  expedition ;  rendered  other 
excellent  service  during  the  Civil  War ;  was  made  rear- 
admiral  in  1862,  and  given  command  of  the  European 
squadron  in  1873;  retired  in  1873,  and  died  Feb.  20, 
1877. 

Gold'schmidt,  Hbbmann,  astronomer;  bora  of  Jew- 
ish parents  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  June  17,  1802 ; 
pupil  of  Cornelius,  and  practiced  painting  for  a  number 
of  years  at  Paris,  but  finally  gave  his  attention  to 
astronomy.  He  discovered  fourteen  asteroids  ( 1862-61 ) ; 
detected  thotisands  of  stars  which  were  not  marked  on 
atlases  before  his  time,  and  discovered  several  new 
companion  stars  revolving  around  Sirius.  Died  Sept. 
11, 1866.  • 

Qoldfichinldl,  Mrter  Aason,  novelist,  bom  at  Yer- 
dlngborg,  Denmark,  Octolter  26,  1819;  was  carefblly 
educated  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  founded 
two  weekly  Journals,  The  Ckntair  and  North  and  South. 
He  ranks  high  among  Danish  novelists,  and  his  works 
include:  The  Homelem  One;  The  Heir;  The  Ravm,  &c. 
Died  Aug.  6, 1887. 

Oo^mariteM,  or  Go^marlsts,  a.  pi.  The  followers 
of  Francis  Gomar,  a  theologian,  who  was  bom  at  Ben- 

rJan.  30, 1563,  died  at  Or^iuigen  in  1641.  In  1594 
was  appointed  profeasor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.  In 
1603  the  celebrated  Arminins  became  his  coUeagne. 
Gomar,  being  strongly  Calvinistic,  ^^ppoeed  the  views  of 
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his  associate  with  mncfa  seat  When  AnsiBiiM,  abost 
a  year  before  his  death,  presented  a  reiDoiis(r*ao«  t« 
the  States-General,  Gomar  and  Lis  followers  caiD*  a«t 
so  strongly  on  the  other  side  that  ther  wcra  caISe4 
Anti-  or  Contra-Remonstrauts.  In  a  cusfiatmiioa  at 
The  Hague  in  1606,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  Ids, 
Gomar  was  so  conspicuously  the  leader  of  the  Cklvin- 
istic  opponents  of  Axminius  that  they  were  caUed 
Gomarites. 

Go'meB*  Maximo,  Cuban  patriot  and  soldier,  was  bora 
of  Spanish  parents,  about  1832;  entered  the  SpanMi 
military  service  and  reached  the  rank  of  mivjur«  ^^t 
resigned  in  1868  and  cast  his  fortune*  with  the  Calmn 
revolutionary  party  in  the  ten  years*  war ;  was  elected 
oommander-lu-chief  of  the  Cuban  forces  in  1895>,  and 
has  had  direct  command  of  the  army  of  the  Eaat.  Ib 
common  with  many  other  Cuban  patriots,  O.  has  sprut 
much  time  in  exile.  He  is  a  commander  and  strategist 
of  high  efllciency. 

€U»iieoart  (/A^-<»<^)-de,  Edmohd  and  Jruta.  French 
novelists ;  the  former  Imm-u  at  Nancy,  May  26, 1(C£2.  tfaa 
Utter  at  Paris,  Dec.  17, 1830.  Their  eariieat  worka  vera 
historical  studies  of  the  latter  nart  of  the  18th  ceaitBr7, 
representing  the  habits  of  Ufe,  manners  and  tratfVamm 
of  the  people  of  that  period.  Of  their  novels,  if  nftiiai 
Gervuimm  is  the  greatest.  After  the  death  o€  Ja]ea» 
June  20, 1870,  Edmond  continued  writing,  and  ~ 
among  other  works,  the  popular  La  FiXU  Eliae. 
died  Jiily  16, 1896. 

€U»iilopnle'blani,  «.  (fioi.)  A  genus  of  polypo- 
dineous  feme,  having  the  naked  globose  sori  of  /\>/fye 
dunN,and  foimingoneof  the  genera  of  the  poiypodioeuas 
group  with  netted  veins.  The  peculiar  chararteriatfc 
of  GoniophUbimiH  anK>ng  tiiese  u^  that  the  veina  aiw 
forked  or  pinnate 
from  a  central 
costa,  the  lower 
anterior  branches 
being  usually 
free  aud  fertile  at 
the  apex,  and  the 
rest  anguUrly  or 
arcuate^  anasto- 
mosing, and  pro- 
ducing from  their 
angles  tne  ex- 
current  veinlets, 
which  are  often 
fertile,  the  mar- 
ginal veinlets  be* 
ing  f^ee.  There 
are  «»nen  several 
series  of  anasto- 
mosing veinlets, 
but  sometimes 
only  o  u  e.  The 
free  (and  in  mature  specimens  usually  fertile)  reinlei 
produced  witliiu  the  basal  areole  distinguishea  this  g^xxip 
specially  from  its  allies.  There  are  a  contiderable  nom- 
her  of  species,  found  abundantly  in  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies  and  in  India  and  the  Eastern  and 
Pacific  Islanda. 

€U»iis«'leB,  Maxtel,  soldier  and  statesman;  bora  near 
Matamoraa,  Mexico,  about  1820 ;  entered  the  army  and 
fought  as  a  guerrilla  leader  on  Uie  side  of  the  reaction- 
ists in  the  civil  wars  when  the  country  was  invaded  by 
the  French  (1861).  He  offered  his  sword  to  Jaar«s ; 
continued  to  serve  in  the  army;  was  made  brigadier- 

feneral,  and  appointed  governor  of  the  palace  try 
narez ;  afterwaitl  Joined  Diax,  and  was  made  secretarj 
of  war  when  Diax  became  president,  succeedinf?  the 
Utter  in  1880.  O.  resigned  the  presidency  in  1864,  re- 
tired to  private  life,  and  died  May  8, 1893. 

Cloode,  Grorok  Bkown,  naturalist,  was  born  at  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  Feb.  13, 1851 ;  graduated  from  Wedeyaa 
University  (1870),  and  studied  at  the  Museum  uT  Cooh 
parative  ZoOlogy,  Harvard,  making  a  specialty  of  Ich- 
thyolc^^.  After  1871  was  identified  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  V.  SL 
Fish  Commission ;  ie|wesented  the  V.  S.  at  the  FUheriee 
Expositions  in  Berlin  (1880)  and  London  (1883) ;  had 
charge  of  the  fisheries  division  of  the  tenth  censna; 
was  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  (1887-88) ;  mttn 
1887  was  assisUut  secretaiy  of  the  SmitlisonUn  lusti- 
tntion,  and  superintendent  of  the  Natioikal  Museum. 
Died  Sept.  6, 1896. 

CNNMl'land,  in  JTonms,  a  city,  cap.  of  Sherman  cc  36 
m.  W.  of  Colby,  on  C.  R.  I.  A  P.  R.  R.    Pap.  (1>»96)  96& 

Good' water,  in  Alubama,  a  (wst-vllla|ce  of  C«posa  co^ 
18  m.  N.E.  of  R4»cklbrd,on  Central  R.R.  of  Ga.;  h« 
some  local  manuf.    Pttp.  (1890)  589. 

€N»od'jr,   a.    {t\)Uoq)     Mawkishly  or  weakly  good; 

,  namby-pMmby ;  haviug  a  semblance  of  piety,  w  ith  blltt- 
ness.  Often  used  double;  as,  a  goodjfgoodg  aort  of 
person. 

CU^r'doil.  A.  J.,  Baptist  clergyman,  was  bora  In  1838; 
graduated  from  Brown  University  (1860)  and  Ne«rt«4i 
Theological  Seminaiy  (1863) ;  was  pastor  of  the  ClMren- 
don  St.  Baptist  Church,  in  Boston,  from  1869  until  hte 
death  in  1895.  Dr.  O.  was  a  man  of  intense  spirituaU^, 
whose  infiuence  was  great.  He  wrote:  In  Chriet;  Tis 
MiHielrjf  of  the  Spirit,  ic. 

Gordon,  Chaslxs  Grokob,  an  English  general,  bor« 
1833.  After  leaving  Woolwich  Academy,  he  entered 
the  araiy  as  lieutenant  of  Engineeiv,  served  in  tlie 
Crimean  War  (1864),  and  in  1856  was  sent  as  assJsCaat 
Commissioner  to  Bassarabia,  to  settle  the  disputed  bound- 
ary between  RussU  and  Turkey.  In  186U  he  went  to 
Chimi  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Tai-Ping  rebel- 
lion,  gaining  there  his  soliriquet  of  **  Oiinese  Gordon."* 
He  succeeded  in  subdtiing  the  rebeU,  wm  nade 
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<lariii  in  1863,  and  left  China  overwhelmed  with  testi- 
muDuUM  and  honora.  From  1865  to  1871  be  remained  at 
Qraveeead  with  the  Engiutwr  Corpii.  lu  1873  he  eut«red 
the  senrice  of  the  Khedive  of  KJ$ypt  In  l87(i  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  Soudan,  resigning  and  returning 
to  England  in  1879.  In  18h4  lie  was  sent  by  England  to 
the  Sowlau  to  propitiate  the  revolting  Arabs,  and  was 
killed  at  the  taking  of  Khartoum,  Jan.  27, 1885,  being 
overcome  by  treachery  after  a  determined  resistance. 

dor'4lon,  Geobor  Henry,  soldier  and  politician,  born 
At  Chartevtown,  Mass^  July  19,  1824;  graduated  fh)m 
Wert  Point,  served  in  Mexico,  on  the  frxintier,  and  with 
the  Ooa«t  Survey ;  resigned  from  the  aimy  and  studied 
law.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  Joined  the 
volunteer  service,  reaching  the  rank  of  brigadiei>geu- 
eral  and  the  brevet  of  nu^or-general ;  after  the  war  was 
collector  of  internal  revenue  in  Massachusetts.  Died 
Aug.  30, 1886. 

C^oridon,  John  B.,  soldier  and  statesman,  mtm  bom  in 
Upson  CO.,  G«^>rgia,  Feb.  6,  1832 ;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  studied  law;  entered  the 
Confederate  service  in  1861,  and  rose  to  tlie  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  after  a  brilliant  career  in  the  field, 
during  wliich  he  was  eight  times  wounded.  G.  was  a 
Democratic  Presidential  elector  In  1868  and  1872 ;  waa 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  the  latter  year,  resigned  in 
18-i*>,  and  was  governor  of  Georgia  from  1886  to  1890, 
when  he  again  became  U.  S.  Senator,  holding  that 
poisition  until  1897.  General  O.  has  lectured  exten- 
aively  on  war  topics,  and  has  been  commander-in-chief 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

dor'maii,  Arthur  Pi'k,  politician,  was  bom  in  How- 
ard CO.,  Maryland,  March  11, 1839,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools;  entered  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  as  page,  in  1862,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  poet- 
master  of  that  body  in  1866,  in  which  year  he  was 
appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  the  5th 
Maryland  district ;  elected  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
legisUture  (1869),  speaker  of  that  house  (1871),  State 
senator  (1879) ;  succeeded  William  Pinckney  Whyte  in 
th(»  U.  S.  Senate  on  March  4, 1881,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1886  and  1892.  He  became  a  director  of  the  Chesa- 
pmke  ft  Ohio  Canal  Co.,  in  1869,  and  its  president  in 
l«72. 

4iK»r'rlii|pe,  Henet  Honktchusch,  U.8.N. ;  bora  at 
Bari«do«,  West  Indies,  Aug.  11,  1841,  and  educated 
tliere ;  went  to  the  U.S.  in  his  youth ;  entered  the  navy 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  commander.  In  1878  leave  of 
alisence  was  given  blm  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
obelisk  known  as  *'  Cleopatra's  Needle  "  from  Egypt  to 
New  York,  which  difficult  task  he  safely  performed. 
He  afterward  resigned  from  the  navy  and  engaged  in 
shipbuilding.  Author  of  a  Hittorn  of  BgifpHam  ObtUaka, 
Wed  July  7, 1885. 

4ik»rt'fien«kofl;  Prinor  Alkxaivdeb,  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  bora  in  Russia  about  1800,  represented  Rus- 
sia at  various  European  courts,  and  in  1855  negotiated 
the  peace  between  Russia  and  the  western  powers.  In 
1856  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  1863,  during  the  Polish 
insurrection,  by  preventing  foreign  intervention;  in 
1H62  appointed  Vice-chancellor,  and  1863  Chancellor  of 
the  empire.  In  1870-71  was  instramental  in  temiinatr 
ing  the  treaty  of  Paris  In  relation  to  the  Black  Sea. 
He  was  influential  in  the  settlement  of  most  of  the 

Keat  European  questions  of  tlie  quarter  of  a  century 
lore  his  death,  though  his  influence  declined  after  the 
outbreak  ot  the  Russo-Turklsh  war  of  1877,  and  he  was 
thwarted  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  by  Bismarck  and 
Beaoonsfleld.  He  was  superseded  as  minister  by  M.  de 
Oiers  iii  1882.  and  died  at  Baden-Baden,  March  1, 1883. 

CNM'pel-wail^OII.  n,  A  large  covered  vehicle,  usually 
opeuing  on  one  side;  carrring  a  musical  instrament 
and  a  number  of  people  who  go  from  one  locality  to 
another  singing  and  preaching  to  the  people  that 
gather  on  the  street. 

CHM'per,  in  ^«6nufea,  a  8.  co. ;  wrm^  486  sq.  m.  The 
Platte  river  toncbes  its  N.E.  border.  8wfao«^  nearly 
leveL    Oip.  Bwood.    Bap.  (1890)  4,816. 

,  PHtup  Hknrt,  naturalist,  born  at  Wwoester, 


_ngland,  April  6, 1810 ;  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
in  Newfoundland,  but  devoted  his  leisure  to  collecting 
and  making  dns wings  d  insects.  In  his  researches  he 
Journeyed  through  the  U.S.,  where  he  gave  special 
attention  to  butterflies ;  also  travelled  In  Jamaica,  and 
spent  some  time  on  the  English  seacoast  In  zoological 
study.  His  works  include:  TV  Omadkm  Nahiralitl; 
Btrds  of  Jamaiea,  and  Atku  of  IUu$tration$ ;  Hiatorn  of 
Ik0  BrUiak  8«a  Anemoim  amd  CbraU^  Ac  Died  Aug. 
23,1888. 

CNvi*  TtLkxqoiM  JtTUM  Edmond.  comedian,  born  at  Lign- 
erolles,  France,  in  1822 ;  ■todied  at  the  Conservatoire, 
Paris,  bscaroe  a  member  of  the  ComMle  Fiun9aise  in 
1844,  and  soon  made  his  way  to  a  leading  position  on  the 
French  stage.  His  best  characteis  were:  CHboyer  in 
Angler's  VJrmif*  and  FU$  de  Gibotfer,  Bernard  in  Let 
fhmrckamtbamJl,  Jean  in  Bantaauy  and  Fermier  in  Vm- 
cenetU.  He  formed  a  travelling  company  of  actors  in 
18C7  and  gave  representations  of  La  Ckmtagion  through- 
oat  France.  In  1881  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  being  the  first  Freilch  actor  to  attain 
this  distinction.  He  has  no  tragic  roles,  but  in  comedy 
is  centered  the  foremost  actor  in  France. 

Ctotll'eiiblirKy  in  UehroAoy  a  poet-village  of  Dawson 
CO.,  60  miles  W.  of  Kearaey,  on  Un.  Pac.  R.  R.  Jbp. 
(1890)  635. 

«K»tli'eBbiirir  STS'tem.  {Law.)  A  system  of 
state  licensing  of  liqnor  selling,  originated  in  Goth- 
enburg, Sweden,  in  1865,  in  which  tlie  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  buidness  was  jriven  to  a  company  licensed  by 
the  municipality,  and  paying  all  the  profits  of  the 
90 


builness  beyond  5  per  cent  into  the  town  treasnry. 
The  effect  of  this  system  has  been  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  liquor  sold,  and  a  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity consumed;  the  use  of  the  saloons  as  places  of 
lounging  resort  having  been  broken  up.  A  somewhat 
similar  system  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  business  has  been  brought,  by  law, 
under  State  control,  it!  being  managed  by  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  authorities. 
€U»ttach«llc  {g6i''ekau}ac)y  Lovis  Morkau,  pianist  and 
composer ;   born  in  New  Orleans,  1829.    At  the  age  of 


dra'dytHcNRTWoonnN, Journalist;  bora  in  Athens. 
Ga.,  1861 ;  educated  in  tlie  univeraitiee  of  Gi^rgUi  and 
Virginia.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered 
Journalism  and  became  Joint  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  CmulUmtian  of  AtUnta  (188U).  In  his  editorial 
management  of  this  paper  he  gained  great  celebrity 
and  took  rank  among  the  ablest  uf  American  editors. 
His  addresses  on  The  New  fynUh  and  on  The  Future  of 
the  Negro  were  widely  rea^l  lM)th  in  the  Sitiith  and  North. 
Atlanta  has  erected  a  monument  and  a  public  hospital 
to  his  memory.    Died  Dec  2:i,  1H89. 


twelve  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  later  formed  the'€lrMff»  Karl  Heinrich,  a  disciple  of  Reuss.    It  is  to 


acquaintance  of  Hector  Berlioz,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  pianist.  He  gave  his  first  concert  in 
America  on  Feb.  11, 1853,  and  at  once  attained  great 
celebrity.  His  best  compositions  are  Le  Batumier ;  La 
tiacane;  Ricordati;  La  Marche  de  NuU;  O  ma  Ofcar- 
moHle;  Le  ManceuiUier ;  Jtcpoudt  moi^  Aud  Qjoe  OrioUoe. 
G.  was,  however,  pi'eeminently  a  piauiot,  and  the 
delicacy  and  force  of  his  touch  placed  him  in  the 
highest  rank  of  great  perforaiew.  He  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America, 
dying  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Dec.  18, 1869. 

Ciould,  AuouBTUS  Addison,  natuialist;  bora  in  New 
Hanipi«hire  in  1805,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1825,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston,  in  1830. 
His  writings  comprise:  A  SyMem  of  Natmral  Uittory 
(isa) ;  The  Molhuca  and  SheiU  of  the  United  Staiee 
Exploring  EiepedUion  under  Wilke*^  %eUh  aa  Attaa  of  Ptaten 
(1852),  and  The  Molluecu  of  the  North  Pacific  Expedition 
under  Kinggotd  and  Bodgen  (180O).  In  1848  he  pro- 
duced, in  coAJunction  with  Professor  Agassiz,  Princwlee 
of  Zoaogy.    Died  Sept.  15, 1866. 

doald,  Benjamin  Apthorp,  astronomer,  born  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Sept.  27, 1824;  graduated  at  Harvard;  after- 
ward took  a  degree  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  at 
Gottingen  under  Gauss;  visited  the  chief  observatories 
of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  settled  in 
Cambridge,  Blass.,  where  he  founded  and  edited  the 
Aetronomicai  Journal.  He  held  the  position  of  director 
of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany  from  1865  to  1859. 
In  1863  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  statistics 
collected  by  the  U.  S.  Snuitary  Commission  during  the 
war,  and  from  1870  to  1885  produced  his  great  life  work, 
Vranometry  of  the  Southern  Heavene,  while  engaged  by 
the  government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  direct 
the  building  and  organization  of  a  national  observatory 
at  Cordoba.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  largely 
devoted  to  his  Attronomical  Jtmntaly  tlie  publication  of 
which,  having  been  suspended  in  1861,  was  rvsunied 
upon  his  triumphant  return  from  Cordolia  to  Qua- 
bridge  in  1886.  He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous 
charts  and  astronomical  papers.    Died  Nov.  26, 1896. 

€U»ald,  Jat,  financier,  bora  at  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  May  27, 
1836;  attended  Hobart  College;  acquired  a  fancy  for 
engineering  and  matheniatica,  and  conducted  surveys 
of  Ulster,  Albany  and  Delaware  counties,  N.T.,  making 
county  maps,  which  he  sold  locally.  He  then  engaged 
briefly  in  the  lumber  business;  in  1867  acquired  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  a  bank  at  Strtmdsburg,  Pa.,  be(^u 
to  buy  up  railroad  stocks,  and  in  1869  eetsi>Ihihed  him- 
self in  New  York  as  a  broker.  In  assitciation  with 
James  Fisk,  Jr.,  he  acquired  control  of  the  Erie  rail- 
road and  was  its  president  until  1872.  He  then  invested 
heavily  in  the  Vtu^ific  railroads  and  in  the  shares  of 
other  Unes,  eventually  forming  what  was  known  as  the 
"  Gould  system  "  of  railroads,  aggregating  some  13,000 


Reuss*  formulation  of  the  Pentateuch  that  Grafts  name 
is  commonly  attached.  General  attention  was  called 
to  the  theory  already  indei>endently  set  forth  by  Leo- 
pold George  and  Wilheim  Vatke,  by  Graf's  Lie  Getchicht- 
lichen  BOcher  de*  AUen  Te»tan%entM.  This  work  main- 
tained that  tlie  middle  b(H)ks  of  the  Pentateuch  bore  in 
themselvee  the  clearest  traces  ot  their  post-exilic  author* 
ship.  He  also  wrote:  De  Templo  Silonenei:  Der  Segen 
Mote*  ErklUrt,  Ac. 

drafliti,  n.pl.  [Ital.  scratches,  fKim  grt\fflare,  to  scratch.] 
{ArckteiA.)  Rude  Inscriptions  found  on  stones  and 
buildings  of  ancient  date,  chiefly  in  Italy.  The  antiquity 
of  these  is  proved  from  their  being  in  the  l^atin,  old 
Italian,  and  Greek  languages.  In  character  they  are 
nearly  all  worthless,  being  usuallly  the  work  of  rude 
scribblers,  their  antiquity  giving  them  their  chief  in- 
terest, except  in  the  case  of  those  in  the  catacombs. 
G.  have  been  found  in  the  snl«tractun>s  <if  NeiVs 
Golden  House,  the  Palace  of  the  C«>Aais,  Sec,  and  in 
still  g^reater  numbers  in  Pompeii  and  in  the  catacombs. 
These  scratches  and  scraws,  rade  as  they  are,  Kinietinies 
give  significant  indications  of  ancient  customs  and 
modes  of  thought.  In  one  instance,  found  in  a  chamber 
of  the  palace  of  the  Csesare,  there  was  a  caricature  of  a 
man  worehipping  an  ass  that  hung  on  a  cross,  with  the 
explanation  ap|»ended  that  this  referred  to  the  Christian 
worship.  The  term  grqfito  decoration  is  given  to  deeply 
engraved  lines  and  patterns  on  walls,  intended  for 
ornament 

draftingr*  Skin*    See  Rhinoplasteb. 

Grart«ll,  in  North  Dakota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Walsh  co.,  40 
m.  N.  of  Grand  Forks,  on  Gt.  Nor.  and  Nor.  Pac.  R.Rs. ; 
the  trade  center  of  a  Urge  wheat  raising  diMtri^t;  has 
flour  mills  and  other  industries.    Pop.  (i860)  1,694. 

Ora'hMm,  Charles  Kinkaird,  U.SJ^.  ;  born  in  N.  Y., 
June  3,  1824;  was  liberally  educated;  became  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  U.  S.  Navy ;  gave  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  engineering-science,  and  was  appointed  con- 
stracting  engineer  of  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  In  1857. 
He  served  as  a  soldier  ttiroughout  the  Civil  War ;  was 
made  brigadier-general  and  brevetted  major-general  of 
volunteera.  After  the  war  he  became  chief  engineer  of 
the  department  of  docks  (1873) ;  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  New  York  (1878),  and  naval  ofllc-er  fh>m  1883  to  1886. 
Died  April  16, 1889. 

GrMham,  James  Duncan,  U.S.A.,  bora  In  Prince 
William  co.,  Va.,  April  4,  1799 ;  graduated  from  the 
U  S.  Military  Academy.  He  began  his  army  life  as 
third  lieutenant  of  artillery,  July,  1817,  finally  attaining 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  engineers.  Among  the  commii^ 
■ions  held  by  him  was  that  of  chief  of  the  scientific 
corps  and  principal  astronomer  to  determine  the  bound- 
ary between  the  U.  8.  and  the  British  provinces.  He 
also  had  charge  of  harbore  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 
Died  Dec.  28, 1866. 


miles  of  road— «bout  one-tenth  of  the  entire  mileage  in  Graliaoi,  Wiluam  Alexander,  statesman,  bora  In 


the  U.  S.  at  that  time.  He  also  dealt  largely  in  tele- 
graph stocks  and  the  shares  of  the  New  York  elevated 
railroads,  amassing  a  fortune  that  was  estimated  at 
973,000,000  as  early  as  1882,  and  which  was  probably 
much  Urger  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Dec.  2, 1892. 

€U»npll  (Voo-peZ'),  .JtTLES  Adolphk,  genre  and  portrait 
painter;  born  in  Paris,  May  7, 1839 ;  studied  with  Ary 
Scheffer ;  was  awarded  a  first  class  medal  at  tlie  Salon 
of  1876 ;  seeond-class,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878 ; 
was  also  a  member  of  L^on  of  Honor.  His  technique 
and  coloring  are  remarkable.  His  notable  Lael  Days 
of  Madame  Roland  Is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
Paris.    Died  April  30, 1883. 

CU^or'ko,  Joseph  Vladimirovitbch,  Coitnt,  Russian 
general ;  born  Nov.  15, 1828 ;  entered  the  Crimean  war 
as  captain  of  infkntry ;  returned  to  the  Life-Gnards,  of 
which  he  had  formerly  been  a  member,  in  1857,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  brigade  commander, 
and  finally  division  commander.  In  the  war  with 
Turkey  (1877)  he  rendered  gallant  service,  and  at  its 
close  was  appointed  general  of  cavalry,  made  one  of 
the  Ccar*s  stafl^  and  later  became  governor-general  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Proving  unable  to  suppress  the  attempts 
to  assassinate  the  Czar,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
but  was  recalled  by  Alexander  III.  and  made  military 
governor  of  Warsaw  (1883). 

Gove,  in  Kanea*^  a  W.  co. :  area,  1,020  sq.  m.  It  is  inter> 
sected  by  Smoky  Hill  river  and  the  N.  Fork  of  that 
river.  Snrfaet,  rolling  prairie ;  sotf,  fertile.  Ckw,  Gove 
City.    Pbp.  (1895)  2,126. 

CU^v^emaiiee,  a.  [Fr.l  Goverament,  rale,  manage- 
ment, direction,  regulation. — Control,  restraint. — Be- 
havior, manners. 

Ciow'rle,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Webster  co.,  21  m. 
8.  of  Ft  Dodge,  on  C.,  R.  L  A  P.  and  C.  A  N.W.  RJls. 
Pop.  n895)  628. 

GrMlK-bimr,  a.  (OoOoq.)  A  bag  containing  various 
articles,  one  of  which  may  be  drawn  at  random  on  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum ;  used  to  raise  money  at  fklrs, 
itc  Hence,  any  uncertain  or  questionable  scheme  for 
profit.  I 

€lrab'*ir»ine,  n.  (Slang.)  A  theft  or  swindle  sud- 
denly effected.  1 


Lincoln  county,  N.  C,  Sept  6, 1804 ;  graduated  at  the 
Univeraity  of  North  Carolina;  studied  law;  was  U.  8. 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  ( 1841-43) ;  governor  of 
that  Stote  (1846-49) ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Fillmore ;  Whig  candidate  for  Vice-President 
(1862) ;  member  of  the  Confederate  Senate  (18&I),  Ac 
Died  Aug.  11, 1876. 

Gnftliaoi,  in  ^risoao,  a  8.E.  county ;  area,  6,162  sq.  m. ; 
is  intersected  by  Gila  river.  Surface,  mountainous,  with 
mesas  and  valleya  Min.  Gold,  silver,  copper  and  coaL 
Cktp.  Solomonvifle.    Pop.  (1897)  about  7,600. 

Graham,  in  Kaneae^  a  N.W.  county ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ; 
la  intersected  by  the  S.  fork  ot  Solomon  river.  Surface^ 
undulating,  nearly  all  prairie;  seO.  fertile.  Faraiing 
and  stock  raising  are  the  chief  occupations.  Oap.  Hill 
City.    Pbp.  (1896)  3.825. 

Granam,  in  North  OnroHna,  a  S.W.  county;  area,  2.V» 
sq.  m.;  diained  by  Little  Tennessee  river.  Surface^ 
mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cap.  'Rob- 
binsville.    Pop.  ( 1890 )  3,313. 

Graham  Bread.  Bread  made  from  unbolted  wheat 
flour;  so  called  ftt>m  Sylvester  Graham,  au  American 
vegetarian  (1794-1861 ). 

Graham  Floor.  Unbolted  wheat  flour  as  originally 
prepared  by  Sylvester  Graliam. 

Grail,  Hoi  jr.  The  name  given  to  a  legendary  cup  or 
drinking  vessel,  the  story  of  which  ap|ieare  in  the  old 
Celtic  r<»mances,  and  forms  an  imftortant  part  of  the 
legends  relating  to  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Tkble.  In  the  stonr  we  are  told  how  Sir 
Perceval  comes  to  the  castle  of  the  Fisher  King,  wve 
the  Grail,  but,  in  punishment  for  not  asking  about  it, 
is  condemned  to  wander  for  many  yeanh  during  wlili  h 
he  twice  more  comes  to  the  castle,  slays  an  enemv  uf 
the  king,  whom  he  releases  fh>m  a  life  superaaturnlly 
prolonged  in  suffering,  and  succeeds  in  his  kingship. 
Two  others  of  Arthurs  knights,  Bora  and  Galahad,  cee 
the  Grail,  which  is  stated  by  some  of  the  legends  to  be 
the  cup  used  by  Christ  at  the  I.<ast  Supper,  or  one  u»ed 
by  Jneeph  of  Arimathea  to  collect  the  blood  from  the 
wounds  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  subsequently 
brought  to  England.  Many  of  the  romances  are  ron* 
cerned  with  the  quest  of  tlie  iSrail,  the  /hutiug-out  of 
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Arthnr^s  knighta,  after  m  life  fpeut  in  war  and  waaiail, 
OD  the  holy  ta«k  ut  fluUitig  this  huly  cup,  which  ia 
achieved  only  by  tliuee  h  lio  had  lired  a  life  of  purity 
and  chaittlty.  lu  tlie  oldi^t  It^udb  tlie  Grail  it  niiuply 
a  niiraculoua,  fuud-pruduciug  vessel,  an  aucieoi  Celtic 
talisman,  one  uf  three,  of  which  the  utijeiv  are  a  lance 
that  drops  blo«id  aud  a  broken  sword  which  only  ilie 
destined  hero  can  make  whole.  This  legend  became 
Christ ianixed,  like  many  others  of  the  heathen  concep- 
tions, and  the  talismanic  vessel  became  the  H.  O.—or 
Bamgtfal  of  later  legend — a  cup  connected  with  Christ ; 
and  in  quest  for  it  a  new  hero.  Sir  Galahad,  appears, 
a  type  of  chastity  and  virginity,  who  alone  la  fully 
worthy  to  complete  the  holy  task.  The  Quest  is  one  of 
the  romances  worked  by  Malory  into  his  Mort*  D'Ar- 
th  r.  through  which  the  story  of  Sir  GahUiad  has  hail 
an  abiding  iuflneiice  upon  English  literature,  through 
the  writings  of  Tennyson  and  others.  See  Alfred 
Nutt's  BtMdim  <m  the  Legend  of  the  Holg  Qrail  (London, 
1888). 

Onftln  El'evators.    See  Elrvators. 

Oramiiioiit'ians,  ».  pi.  [Qrammout,  in  Limogee, 
where  tlie  <»rder  was  first  establlidied.]  A  monastic 
order  founded  A.  D.  Vn\  with  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  by  Stephen  of  Thiers,  sometimes  called 
Stephen  de  Muret.  His  rules  ei^oined  puverty,  obedi- 
ence, silence,  and  abstinence  from  auiiual  food.  The 
order  was  established  in  England  about  A.  D.  IIOU,  in 
several  places. 

dram'ophOlie,  «.  [6r.  aramrna,  letter,  and  pAone, 
sound.1  An  instrument  similar  to  the  plionogmph  for 
recording  and  reproducing  speech,  inventeid  by  E. 
Berliner  about  18U6.  It  employs,  inntead  of  a  wax 
cylinder,  a  circular  plate  or  disk  of  metal  covered  with 
a  film  of  finely  divided  oil  or  grease,  on  which  the 
record  is  made  by  the  tracing  point  in  a  sinuous  spiral 
Hue.  This  record  U  subsequently  etched  into  the  metal 
by  any  suitable  means,  or  is  uhotographlcally  repro- 
duced on  another  sheet  of  metal.  Glass  covered  with  a 
deposit  of  soot  is  sometimes  used.  The  sounds  are 
reproduced  by  causing  the  point  attached  to  the  dia- 
phi-agm  to  pass  over  the  metal  plate  as  it  is  rotated  aud 
the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  give  forth  the  sounds. 
SeeGitAPHopHONE;  Phonooraph. 

Clran'borir,  in  Tknu,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Hood  co.,  40 
m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Worth,  on  Ft.  W.  *  Kio  G.  BJL  Pop. 
(1890)  1,164. 

drand,  in  OktaktnmOy  a  post-village  of  Day  oo.,  10  m. 
from  Uiggins,  Texas,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Clrand  Ar'niy  of  the  Bepnb'lle.  A  secret 
fhUernal  organuation  of  soldiers  who  Mrved  In  the 
avil  War  of  1861-66,  and  were  honorably  disciiarged. 
The  idea  was  first  suggested  in  Feb.,  1806,  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Stephenson,  of  Springfield,  111.,  who  had  been  a  surgeon 
in  the  14th  Illinois  Infantry, and  the  organization  of 
l*ost  1  was  efTected  at  Decatur,  111.,  April  6, 1866.  Of  the 
twelve  chaiter  members,  all  but  one  had  served  in 
Illinois  regiments.  Po^t  2  waa  soon  forme«l  at  Spring- 
field, and  other  posts  were  thereafter  ra|»iUly  eatablislied 
iu  Illinois  and  the  neighboring  States.  A  convention 
was  held  at  Springfield,  IIU  July  12,  1866,  aud  Gen. 
John  M.  Palmer  was  chosen  department  commander. 
Dr.  Steplienson,  who  whs  the  provisional  oonimandero 
in-chief,  assumed  charge  of  the  organisation  of  posts  in 
other  States.  The  first  National  Omvention  was  held 
in  Indianapolis.  March  20,  1866,  with  representatives 
fh>m  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kan«aa,  Kentucky,  Mia- 
■ouri.  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer  pre- 
sided. Gen.  Stephen  A.  Harlbut  was  elected  commander^ 
in-chief,  and  Dr.  Stephenson  adjutant-general.  The 
following  rules  were  adopted:  **(1)  We,  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  honorablv  discharged  soldiero  and  sailors 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  U.  S.,  who 
have  consented  to  this  union,  having  aided  in  main- 
taining the  honor,  integrity,  and  supremacy  of  the 
national  government  during  the  late  rebellion,  do  nnite 
to  establish  a  permanent  associathm  fi»r  the  objects 
hereinafter  set  forth ;  and  by  our  National  Encamp- 
ment do  ordain  and  establish  the  following  rules  and 
refrubttions  for  the  government  of  this  assochition. 
(2)  The  associaiion  shall  be  known  as  the  Grand 
Army  or  the  Rkpvblic.    (3)  The  objects  to  l>e  accom 


Logan,  of  Illlnoia,  waa  elected  oommander-in-cbief.  and 
N.  P.  Chapman.  a4Jutan^generaL  Subsequent  annual 
sessions  of  the  National  Encampment  have  been  held 
and  commanders-in-chief  elected  aa  follows: 


J>t«. 


plished  by  this  organization  are  as  follows:  (4)  tYtUer- 
nit^.  To  preserve  and  strengthen  those  kind  and 
fraternal  feelings  which  bind,  together  tlie  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  united  to  suppress  the  late 
rebellion,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  history 
of  the  dead.  (5)  Ckttritff.  To  assist  such  former  com- 
rades in  arms  as  need  help  and  protection,  and  to  ex- 
tend needful  aid  to  the  widows  and  orphan*  of  those 
who  have  fiUlen.  (6)  LofoUif.  To  maintain  true  alle- 
giance to  the  U.  S.  i*f  .America,  based  u|ion  a  paramount 
respect  for,  and  fidelity  to,  its  Constitution  and  laws; 
to  discountenance  whatever  tends  to  weaken  loyalty, 
incites  to  insurrection,  treason  or  robellion,  or  in  any 
manner  impairs  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  our 
free  instttutious;  and  to  encourage  the  spread  of  uni- 
versal libeity,  eqnul  rights,  and  Justice  to  all  men. 
SoMiers  and  sailoiit  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Nary,  or  Marine 
Corps,  who  served  between  April  12, 1801,  aud  April  9, 
1805,  in  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
and  then  having  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom 
after  such  service,  an* I  of  such  State  regiments  as  were 
called  into  acU>e  service  and  sul^ect  to  the  orders  of 
the  U.  S.  general  otncent  between  the  dates  mentioned, 
shall  be  eliKible  to  ni<nil*enihip  in  the  O.  A.  of  the  R. 
No  person  shall  be  eligiMe  to  membership  who  has  at 
any  time  borne  arms  against  the  U.  S.'"  The  second 
Encammnent  met  in  Council  Chambers,  in  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  15,  1868.    Gen.  John  A. 
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1871 
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Ptmee  of  Mttin§. 


Cincinnati,  0 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Boston,  Mass 

Clevflaud,  0 

New  Haven,  Conn... 
Harrisbura,  Pa  ...... 

aiicago.  III 

Philadelphia,  Pa  .... 

Providence,  B.  I 

Springfield,  HI 

Albany,  N.  Y.....^., 

Dayton,  0 

Indianapolis,  Ind..., 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

Denver,  Col 

MiniieHpolis,  Minn. 

Portland,  Me 

San  Francisco,  Cal... 

St.  Louis,  Mo , 

Columbius  O.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis  ^^ 

Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Washington,  D.  C... 
Indianapolis,  Ind.... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Louisville,  Ky 

St.  Paul,  Minn.. 

Buffiao,N.Y  


Cpmmtindtr'in.Chttf. 


John  A.  Logan. 
John  A.  Looan. 
A.  £.  BvRNSinc 

A.   E.   Bt-RNBIDB. 

Charles  Dcvkns,  Jm. 
Charucs  Devens,  Jr. 
John  F.  Hartranft. 
John  F.  Hartranit. 
John  C.  RoaiNaoN. 
John  C.  Bobinson. 
Wm.  Earnshaw. 
Louis  Waoner. 
Geo.  S.  Merrill. 
Pavl  Van  Dcrvoort. 
BoRT.  B.  Beath. 
John  8.  Kounix. 
S.  8.  BuRnETT. 
L17CIV8  Fairchxldw 
John  P.  Bea. 
Wm.  Warner. 
R.  A.  Aloer. 
W.  G.  Veaxxt. 
John  Palmer. 
A.  G.  WxiiaKRT. 
J.  G.  B.  Adams. 
T.  G.  Lawlks. 
I.  N.  Walker. 

THADDKtn  8.  CLARKJOir. 

JouM  P.  8.  GoBm. 


The  State  organizations  are  known  as  **  Departments,** 
and  the  local,  or  precinct,  organizations  as  *'  Posts,**  and 
tlie  members  as  ^  comrades.**  The  Posts  are  numbered, 
aud  anv  Post  may  have  prefixed  the  name  of  a  battle 
or  locality,  of  a  deceased  soldier  or  sailor,  or  of  some 
other  deceased  loyal  person ;  as,  **  George  G.  Meade 
Post,  No.  1.**  Every  Post  is  required  to  esUblish  a 
relief  fUnd  for  assisting  needy  comrades  or  their  widows 
or  oriihans.  Each  year  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  the 
Posts  visit  the  cemeteries  in  their  precincts  and  deco- 
rate the  graves  of  fallen  comrades,  often  with  appro- 
priate ceiYmonies.  The  supreme  power  of  the  Order 
is  lodged  in  the  National  Encampment,  and  all  rules  and 
regulations  emanate  from  it.  The  organization  cannot 
be  used  for  pariisan  purposes,  and  the  discussion  of 
partisan  questions  at  the  meetings  is  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution.  The  motto  of  the  Order  is:  **  Fraternity, 
Charity,  and  Loyaltv.**  On  organizing  the  G.  A.  H., 
Dr.  Stephenson  had  In  view  a  society  of  veterans  ^so 
cohesive,  so  incisive,  so  potential  as  a  fkctor  and  teacher 
of  patriotism,  as  to  make  the  government  evermore 
secure  fh)m  the  attacks  of  treason.** — The  Ladiea  of  the 
0.  A.  £.,  or  Loyal  Ladiee'  League^  and  the  Womam'$ 
Bdie/  Cbrpt,  are  organizations  of  women,  designed  to 
cooperate  with  their  husbands  and  brothers  in  works  of 
loyalty  and  charity,  and  in  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day.  Of  the  WomaM'$  Belief  Corpe  the  objects  as  speci- 
fied are :  **  To  specially  aid  and  assist  the  G.  A.  of  the  B. 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroic  dead.  To 
assist  such  Union  veterans  aa  need  our  help  and  protec- 
tion, and  to  extend  needful  aid  to  their  widows  and 
orpbana.  To  find  them  homes  and  employment,  and 
assure  them  of  svmpathy  aud  friends.  To  cherish  and 
emulate  the  deeds  of  our  army  nurses,  and  of  all  loyal 
women  who  rendered  loving  service  to  their  country  iu 
her  hour  of  peril.  To  Inculcate  lessons  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  our  country  among  our  children  and  in  the 
communities  In  which  we  live.  To  maintain  true  alle- 
giance to  the  U.  S.  of  America.  To  discountenance 
whatever  tends  to  weaken  loyalty,  and  to  enconrage  the 
spread  of  universal  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all  men.** 
—The  The  Bona  of  Vetenme  hi  an  organization  of  the 
sons  of  Union  soldiers  and  sailors,  a  part  of  whose  duty 
is  to  assist  tlie  G.A.B.  The  number  of  G.A.B.  Posts 
in  existence  at  the  last  report,  June  30, 1896,  was  7,3<)2, 
and  the  total  number  of  members  340,610.  The  high- 
water  mark  of  membership  was  reached  in  1890,  when 
the  number  of  comrades  enrolled  was  408,489,  in  7,178 
Posts.  ^ 

Orand  Canon  (kdtifgdn\  In  Cb/orado,  a  chasm  of  the 
Colorado  river,  217  m.  in  length,  to  which  should  be 
added  Marble  Cafion,  with  which  it  connects,  69  m. 
long,  making  togetlier  286  m.  The  average  depth  of 
the  (?.  C.  is  a  little  over  5,200  ft. ;  ito  maximum  depth  is 
6,300  ft.,  which  is  maintained  for  aliout  50  m.  This 
p-eat  depth,  which  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  cafion 
in  the  world,  is  believed  to  have  been  entirely  excavated 
by  the  river,  which  is  supposed  to  have  begun  its  course 
on  the  surface  of  the  plain.  The  G.  C.  has  been  several 
times  traverMd  by  boating  parties,  though  it  is  rendered 
exceedingly  dangerous  by  rapids  and  falls. 

Grand  Jane'tlon,  in  CSolora^lo,  a  city,  cap.,  of  Blesa 
CO.,  93  m.  S.W.  of  Glenwood  Springs,  on  four  railroad 
lines ;  has  cigar  factory,  fiour,  lumber,  pinning  and  saw 
milb.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  asphslt,  coal  and  building 
stone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Grand  Janctlon,  in  /otM,  a  post-town  of  Greene 
CO.,  38  m.  S.  of  Ft  Dodge,  on  C.  ft  N.  W.  and  C,  B.  I.  ft 
P.  B.  Bs. ;  has  cheese  factory  and  manufactory  of  wagons 
and  buggies;  coal  mines  in  vicinity.    Pop.  (1896)  li)ll. 

Grandstand.  (Games.)  The  principal  stand  mm 
which  to  Tiew  the  races,  or  any  |^e  or  jnhtki  oodil- 
bitioii. 


Oran'cer,  Gxdbok,  statesmaB,  bom  at  SoAald,  Con&, 
July  19, 1767 :  graduated  ftvm  Yale  (1787) ;  was  railed 
to  the  bar  and  became  prominent  as  a  lawyer ;  luembcr 
of  the  Connecticut  legisUUure ;  Poetmaster-0«ia«rml  of 
the  United  States  (1801);  State  senator  (181»-18^) 
He  later  removed  to  New  York  State,  and  was  m  fiina 
advocate  of  the  building  of  the  Erie  canal  and  otfarr 
public  improvements.    Died  Dec.  31, 1822. 

Gran'fferlMn,  «.  The  practice  of  iUustrating:  fnosa 
particular  book  with  engravings  torn  from  ot)»er» ;  m* 
called  from  Bev.  James  Granger,  whose  BtoynspAaoa^ 
Hietorg  of  EngUttui  (1709)  waa  thus  illustrated. 

Gran'vers,  a.  pi.  (6ociol.)_  An  American  aocietj  at 
agriciuturisU,  founded  in  1876,  by  a  govenuneut  cl«fk 
named  Kelly,  who  called  the  society  **  Patiooa  of  Hua- 
bandry.**  It  is  a  secrot  society,  with  a  ritual  aod  fornr 
orders  fbr  men  and  women,  its  purpose  beiu^  tbe  aocial 
improvement  and  industrial  benefit  uf  tbe  faroaibg- 
popalation.  The  meetings  are  made  ei^oyable  Vy 
ttusic  and  literary  exercises,  while  librariea  har«  Ve^ 
formed  at  the  rooms  of  assembly.  The  iutereata  of 
fiumen  are  looked  after  by  orgauisationa  for  that  pur- 
pose aud  the  advocacy  of  newspapers.  Political  d»- 
cussious  are  not  permitted  at  the  meetinga.  In  18TI 
there  were  only  ab«»ut  200  granges:  in  1876  there  vrerw 
30,000.  Dissensions  afterward  interfered  with  th«  prvg- 
ress  of  the  order,  and  it  declined  in  streoirtb,  bat  ia 
1896  chOmed  to  have  eetablibbed  iu  all  27,378  aabor- 
diuate  granges  In  44  States  and  territories. 

Granfe'Tille,  in  IdoAo,  a  post-town  of  Idaho  cxx,  61 
miles  S.E.  of  Lewiston ;  hJaa  flour  mills  and  a  brewrery. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  860. 

Gran'ite,  in  Iforfland,  a  post-town  of  BaltioKiffv  oo.; 
has  severalgranite  quarries.    Pop,  (1890)  078. 

Granite  Falls,  in  Mkmetola,  a  dty,  cap.  of  TeOow 
Medicine  co.,  70  m.  W.  of  Glencoe,  on  O,  M.  ft  ^t.  P. 
and  Gt.  N.  R.  Ba. ;  has  floor  mills,  fiinndry,  ftc  Am». 
(1896)  1,189. 

Granite  State.  Tbe  popular  name  of  New  HAmp- 
shire,  whose  rocks  are  largelv  composed  of  gtniAtr^ 

Gran'ltevllle,  in  IfwsMir^  a  poet-viUage  of  Iron  oo. 
Ptxp.  (1890)  721. 

Granite-ware*  A  kind  of  iron  ware  coated  with  an 
enamel  that  resists  beat  and  acids  and  has  the  a|ifie«r- 
ance  of  granite. 

Granmlehele  {arilwmiek-d'la),  A  town  of  soatb«m 
luly,  province  oc  Sicily,  30  m.  8.W.  of  the  dty  of 
Cktanla. 

Grant*  Sib  AuEZAHDn,  bom  at  Dalvey,  1826 ;  edocatad 
at  Harrow  and  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  graduating  BJk. 
and  elected  to  an  Oriel  feUowsbip.  Besidea  hokUoc 
other  positions  he  was  principal  of  ElpliinstoiM  CuUe-gi^ 
Madraa,  vice-chancellor  of  Elgin  College,  Bombay,  and 
(1868)  principal  of  the  University  of  EdiulmriKh,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  Itis  death.  Author  of: 
Ethiet  of  AritMU;  Storg  of  the  Vmieermtg  of  Brlwrfmwgfc, 
ftc  The  degree  of  LLJ>.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  nniveraitiea  of  Edintrareh  and  Glasgow,  and  that 
of  E.CX.  by  Oxford.    Died  Dec.  1, 1884. 

Grant,  Jamks,  military  novelist,  born  In  Edinlmnsh* 

Aug.  1, 1822.    Died  Hay  6, 1887. 
I  Grant,  Sir  Jamxs  AutXANnrji,  M.B.C.8n  phyaldaii, 
bom  at  Invemeas,  ScotUuid,  Aug.  II,  1830;  graduated 
in  medicine  at  HcGill  College,  Montreal,  and  began 

Jiractioe  in  Ottawa:  represented  the  county  of  Buaaell 
or  eight  Tears  in  tbe  Dominion  Parliament ;  preaident 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ontaiio  and  member  of 
many  learned  sodetiea,  both  of  Europe  and  America ; 
knight-commander  of  the  Order  of  St>  Michael  aud  St. 
George.  His  contributions  to  medical  literature  wer» 
I     numerous  and  valualde.    Died  Feb.  11, 1892. 

Grant,  James  Avotmrs,  African  traveller;  bom  at 
Nairn.  ScotUmd,  in  1827 ;  educated  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen;  entered  the  Indian  army,  and  rende^d 
gallant  service  at  the  battle  of  Gi^erat :  was  alao  preaent 
at  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  In  1863,  in  company  with 
Captain  Speke,  he  explored  the  sources  of  the  Nile; 
took  part  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  (1868)  receiving 
a  medal  for  his  aervioes ;  also  the  sold  medal  of  tba 
Boyal  Geographical  Society.  Author  of:  A  H'aBk 
Acroee  Africa  ;  Bokmg  oftkeSfeke  mmd  Gramt  Expeditkm^ 
ftc.    Died  Feb.  11, 1892. 

Grant.  Sia  Jamu  Hopk,  soldier;  bom  at  Kilfrraotoai, 
Perihsbire,  Scotland,  July  22,  1808;  engaged  In  tba 
Chinese  war  of  1842,  and  next  served  in  the  two  Sikh 
took  part  in  the  war  against  China  (1859)  aa 


commander,  and  for  his  capture  of  the  caf^tal  waa 
created  a  K.C3.  Commanded  the  army  of  Madras  from 
1861  to  1866,  and  after  his  return  to  Enghind  waa  made  a 
general,  imddenta  im  the  Sepop  Hor,  and  Jmcidemta  im  tkm 
Chma  War  were  edlteil  from  bis  Journals  by  Ctaptain  H. 
Knollys.    Died  March  7, 1876. 

Grant,  Sim  Patrick,  soldier;  bora  at  Aochterblair, 
Strathspey,  Scothind,  1804 ;  entered  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  in  1867  commanded  the  armj 
of  Madras.  Appointed  governor  of  Malta  (1867) ;  gen< 
eral  and  colonel  of  the  78th  Highlanders  (1870) :  field 
maiahal  and  govemor  of  Chelsea  Hospital  (1872).  He 
was  made  c<Monel  of  the  Boyal  Horse  (iuarda,  and 
received  many  other  honors.    Died  March  28, 1896. 

Grant,  Bobest,  author ;  bom  in  Boston,  Masa.,  Jan  24, 
1862;  graduated  at  Harvard,  aud  practiced  law  In 
Boston.  His  pnblished  works  include:  IMOe  71a  God» 
on  Wheth;  The  Oo^feeeiim  of  a  Prieokma  OiH ;  An 
Average  Man;  The  Cfpimiom  of  a  PhUoeopher;  Fkce  to 
Facey  and  several  other  books  of  a  semi-humorooa  char^ 
acter,  in  which  human  nature  is  well  portrayed. 

Grant,  in  Louieiana.  a  central  pariah ;  area,  646  sq.  ou: 
bounded  on  the  B.  by  Little  river,  on  the  &W.  by  Bed 
river.  Bmrfaee^  neariy  level ;  eoSl,  i^rtile.  Oaip.  "^  " 
By.  (1890)  8,270.  f\f\i\lf^ 
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GrAlit«  in  M'mneaota,  a  W.  county ;  area^  676  §a.  m. ; 

(Indued  by  the  I'umue  de  Terre  and  Huatinka  rivers. 

Biir/itc0^    nndulating    prairie,   abouoding   with    nnall 

lakes.    iVodttcis,  much  wheat,  alw)  oato,  corn,  barluy, 

flax,  potatoes;    live  stuck.    Cap,  Elbow  Lake.    Pop. 

(1895)  7,»«7. 
Onanty  in  AVbnuibi,  a  W.  central  county;   areOf  720 

sq.  m.    Sttr/ace,  hilly ;  «otf,  sandy.    Produe/ty  hay  and 

Tegetables.   Stock  niisiuir  is  the  chief  occupation.    Cap. 

Hyaiinia.    F^p.  (I8lM»)  468. 
QriMltv  in  New  Mexico^  an  extreme  S.W.  county ;  area, 

9,3U0  sq.  m.    Surface,  Partly  mountainous;  sott,  fertile 

in  tbe  valleys.    Minerals^  Kold,  silver,  lead,  copper  and 

iron.     Oip.  Silver  Lake.    JF^p.  9,667. 
ClriMit,  in  Oklahoma,  a  N.  county ;  is  intersected  by  the 

Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  river.    Cap.  Pond  Creek. 

Btp.  (1897)  about  14,000. 
Graiity  in  Oregon,  an  E.  central  county:   area,  6,472 

aq.m.;  intersected  by  John  Day  river  and  its  N.  fork. 

Sio/oos,  partly  mouutainouM,  much  forest ;  eoU,  fertile ; 

Kod  cattle  and  sheep  ranges.  Product*,  wheat,  oats, 
rley,  potatoes  and  hay.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief 
occupation.  Lumber  is  largely  exported.  Cap.  Cafion 
City.    Pop.  (1890)  5,080. 

Clrant,  iu  South  D>thota,  a  N.E.  county;  area,  690  sq.m. 
Surface,  uuduhiting;  tinilter  scarce;  eoil,  fertile  and 
well  watereil.     Otp.  3iilbank.    Pop.  (1895)  7,(i»«2. 

Clnant,  In  WtM  Vaytnia,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  490  fiq.  m.; 
drained  by  Uie  N.and  S.  branches  of  the  Potomac  rivet. 
Surface,  mountaiuons,  much  of  it  in  forests;  eoU,  fertile 
in  the  valleys.  Coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone  are  abun- 
dant. Corn,  wheat  and  live  stock  are  the  staples.  There 
are  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  in  the  co.  Oap. 
Petersburg.    Pop.  (l^Ol))  6,K>2. 

Clnant,  in  Wifcotuiu,  an  extreme  S.  W.  co.;  area,  1,130 
sq.  m.;  bounded  nn  the  N.  W.  by  tlie  Wisconsin  river, 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Mis8is8ii>pi  river,  and  also  drained 
by  Grant  and  Platte  livers.  Surface,  diversified  \y 
ridges,  vallevs  and  extensive  forests ;  toil,  very  fertile. 
Lead  and  zinc  abound.  Cap.  Lancaster.  iVp.  (1895) 
a«<J372. 

Grant  Isle,  In  M'liue,  a  poet-town  of  Aroostook  co.; 
had  Mvenil  saw  uitlls.    Pt>p.  (1890)  904. 

Grtant^s  Pass,  in  Oregon,  an  important  town,  cap.  of 
Jueephiue  co.,  :iUO  lu.  S.  of  PortUnd,  on  So.  Pac.  R.  R. ; 
has  railroad  shops,  planing  mills,  sash,  blind,  and  door 
factories,  saw  and  shingle  mills,  dK.;  is  tlie  shipping 
point  of  an  extensive  miuiug  and  farming  country. 
Pbp.  (1897)  alK>ut  2,750. 

Clraiivllle«  Granville  Geosoe  Leteson-Gowxr.  2d 
Eakl  or,  diplomatist  and  statesman,  born  in  London, 
in  1816 ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  In  1836  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  In  1840  became 
Under-Secretary  of  State  of  Foreign  Aflnirs.  In  Dec., 
1851,  he  became  Fo»ieign  Secretary,  President  of  the 
Conucil  of  Slinisters  in  1863,  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  1862  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  great 
exhibition  held  in  London ;  represented  bis  country  as 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  Russia  at  the  coronation 
of  Alexander  II.,  in  1858 ;  was  made  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  in  1865;  Secretai7  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  1868 ;  and  Foreign  Secretiiry  (for  the  second 
time)  in  July,  1870.  On  Gladstone's  return  to  power 
(1880-86)  he  was  made  Secretary  for  Foreign  AfE&ira. 
Died  March  31, 1891. 

Grape  Creek,  in  ///mow.  a  poet-village  of  Vermillion 
CO.,  on  C.  &  E.  111.  R.  R.    Pop.  (ls»i)  778. 

Grape  €!al'tare.  (Agric.)  The  attempted  culture 
of  the  European  grape  in  the  U.  S.,  in  tne  early  days  of 
the  colonies,  proved  a  failure,  no  part  of  the  country 
except  the  Pacific  slope  proving  adapted  to  It  The 
cause  of  the  failure  was,  though  not  then  reongnlzed, 
the  downy  mildew  and  the  root  Insect  or  phylloxera, 
which  proved  more  iitjurious  to  the  European  than  the 
native  species.  The  Euru|ieau  grape  having  iieiiled, 
attention  was  paid  to  the  native  varieties,  a  vineyard 
of  wild  vines  having  been  set  out  in  Massachusetts  as 
•ariy  as  1629.  But  the  cultivation  of  the  native  grape 
waa  not  actively  engaged  in  until  near  the  end  of  ttie 
18th  century,  when  a  chance  variety  of  the  fox  grape, 
known  as  the  Alexander,  was  introduced  into  the  plan- 
tations on  the  Ohio  river.  From  this  has  deecendMl,  in 
great  measure,  the  later  popular  varieties  of  American 
grapes — the  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Diana  being  early 
examples.  The  Catawba,  introduced  about  1820,  con- 
tinues a  favorite  grape.  Still  more  popular  is  the  Con- 
cord, introduced  in  1863,  with  which  the  profitable 
culture  of  the  grape  bedpan.  In  addition  to  the  fox 
grape,  other  native  species  have  been  cultivated,  one  of 
which,  VUU  r^porio,  has  been  introduced  and  is  Urgely 
naed  in  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe  as  a  stock 
on  which  to  graft  the  wine  grape,  it  successfully  resitt- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  hybridize  the  fox  and  the  European 
^rape,  but  not  with  Important  results.  The  Scupper- 
Dong  grape  of  the  South  ( V.  rotmndifoUa)  has  also  given 
rtoe  to  cultivated  varieties.— In  1890,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  census,  188,031  acres  were  devoted  to  6.  C.  in  the 
Eastern  U.  S.,  New  York  leading  in  the  production  of 
table  grapes  and  Ohio  coming  next  The  wine  produc- 
tion of  these  two  States  was  4,463,063  gallons ;  and  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  where  the  European  grape  is  grown, 
14,622,000  gallons,  while  a  laree  raisin  crop  was  also 
raised.  The  phylloxera  is  invading  this  region,  and  the 
native  grape  may  have  to  lie  substituted  for  foreign 
varieties.  Tliere  are  in  North  America  at  least  25  native 
aiiedes  of  grape,  while  more  Uian  600  indigenous  vari- 
eties are  cultivated. 

Grape'-care,  n.  (Hygiene.)  The  employment  of 
giapes,  or  of  ceriain  parts  of  them,  as  a  diet  for  the 
relief  of  disooac.    Various  ailments  are  treated  in  this 


manner  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Switzerland, 
though  to  but  small  extent  elsewhere.  In  tiiis  mode  of 
cure,  the  skins  and  seeds  are  ejected,  and  the  pulp  and 
Juice  alone  eaten,  it  being  usuid  to  begin  with  a  pound 
or  two  of  grapes  daily,  and  gradually  increase  to  6  or 
even  12  pounds.  The  effect  is  cooling,  thirst  Is  appeased, 
the  kidneys  and  bowels  are  stimulated,  and  the  appetite 
is  increased.  When  proper  amounts  and  kinds  of  food 
are  taken  with  the  grapes,  admirable  effects  often  re«uU. 
It  may  be  that  the  location  of  the  various  O.  estat>- 
lishments  in  healthfVil  regions  aids  the  treatment;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grape  diet  lias  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  ver}'  many  cases. 
Grape'vlne  Dliiease'.  {Entomol.)  Of  the  insects 
destructive  to  tlie  vino  the  most  iitjunous  is  the  form 
known  as  PliylUtJcera  vaMatrix,  or  grape  gall-louse,  a 
Nortli  Anieiican  insect  which  first  became  known  to 
naturalists  in  1854  as  a  parasite  on  the  vine,  and  to 
which  has  been  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  European 
vine  (  Vitiif  vimfera)  in  the  U.  S.  It  appeared  in  Europe 
altout  186:{  (I'eing  probably  carried  from  the  U.  S.), 
and  in  that  country  has  caused  immense  damage,  the 
monetary  loss  from  its  ravages  in  France  alone  fkr 
exceeding  that  from  the  Franco-German  War.  The 
eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  under  the  bark  of  the  vine, 
lyine  dormant  during  tlie  winter,  but  develop  lu  April 
or  May  into  a  wingless  but  voracious  grape-louse.  It 
is  like  a  small  aphis,  about  tlie  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch 
long,  with  thick,  three-Jointed  antennas,  short,  thick 
legs^  but  with  no  trace  of  the  honey-tubes  of  the 
apliides.  In  this  form  it  may  pass  to  the  leaves  and 
lay  there  parthenogenetic  eggs,  which  form  galls; 
but  in  Europe  It  attacks  the  roots  and  lays  there  its 
eggs,  from  which  mature  females  develop  in  about  20 
days,  which  lay  more  eggs  in  the  roots.  Half  a  dozen 
of  these  parUiAuogetic  generations  take  place  during 
the  summer.  The  winged  females  appear  from  August 
to  Octolwr,  each  of  tliem  laying  about  four  eggs  on 
the  under  surfiure  of  the  leaves.  From  these,  late  in 
autumn,  are  bom  the  sexual  forms,  males  and  females, 
destitute  of  wings  and  of  the  piercing  and  sucking 
month  organs,  which  migrate  to  the  stem,  where  each 
female  lays  a  single  egg  under  the  bark.  These  are 
the  winter  eggs  above  mentioned,  fh)m  which  the 
complex  **  alternation  of  generation  **  begins  a^n  the 


Fig.  2912.— PBTLLOXXBA  taitatuz. 
Dorssl  and  ventral  view  of  the  winged  flaoiale, 
twenty  Ubm. 

next  year.  The  effect  of  this  parasitic  scourge  Is  to 
cause  the  roots  to  become  knotted  and  deformed,  the 
whole  plant  suffering  fhim  its  attacks,  and  eventually 
dying,  after  perhaps  a  survival  thtough  several  seasons. 
The  destruction  of  this  pest  without  ii^ury  or  destroy- 
ing the  plant  has  so  far  proved  Impracticable.  Water, 
wherever  it  can  be  applied  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  for  a 
time  saturated.  Is  the  most  effectual  destroyer,  as  the 
insect  cannot  long  survive  in  water.  Chemical  reme- 
dies are  too  expensive  and  too  difficult  to  apply  to  the 
roots.  The  only  remedy  in  anv  way  promising  is  that 
recently  adopted  in  France— the  planting  of  American 
species  of  grape,  to  form  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
cultivated  vines.  The  insect  attacks  the  American 
vine,  but  this  seems  to  have  superior  powers  of  resist- 
ance. Another  method  of  extermination  has  been  the 
reproducing  of  some  of  the  numerous  natural  enemies 
of  the  phylloxera,  which  include  Tkr^  Aphidee,  Ac. 

Graphoroiry,  a.  [Gr.  yrapiko  and /o^.]  The  science 
of  estimating  character  or  determining  personality  by 
examination  of  the  handwriting. 

Graph'oplione,  n.  [Gr.  arapho  and  phone.]  An 
apparatus  for  recording  and  reproducing  articulate 
speech,  a  modification  of  the  phonograph,  the  Joint 
production  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Graham  Bell,  0.  A.  Bell  and 
Sumner  Tainter,  their  object  being  to  produce  a  prac- 
tical machine.  They  experimented  to  find  a  suitable 
substitute  for  the  tin-foil  used  on  the  cylinder,  and 
fixed  upon  a  surface  madt.  of  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and 
INirafflne  spread  thinly  upon  paper.  This  can  be  used 
in  the  form  of  either  the  cylinder  or  the  disk.  The  O. 
employs  two  separate  diaphragms,  one  for  speaking  and 
the  other  for  hearing.  A  uniformity  of  rotation  of  the 
recoiding  surface  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  motor  pro- 


vided with  a  suitable  governor.  For  commercial  puxw 
poses  the  G.  takes  the  place  of  the  steuogiupher.  Cor- 
respondence dictated  to  the  O.  is  reproduced  for  the 
copyist  at  any  time.  For  entertainment,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  variety  of  speech  and  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  that  can  be  recorded  and  reproduced  at 
occasion  requires.    See  Phonograph. 

Graph'oseope,  ».  [Gr.  arupho  and  akopco.]  An 
optical  apparatus  for  magnifying  and  giving  fine  effects 
to  engravings,  photographs,  d^  Invented  by  C.  J. 
Bowsell;  exhibited  in  187L 

Grami  Cloth,  {fhbrice.)  A  name  given  by  travellers 
to  different  kinds  of  coarse  cloth  made  by  savage 
tribes,  though  grass  rarely  forms  its  fiber.  Cloth  has 
been  made,  however,  from  bamboo  and  a  coarse  matting 
esparto,  which  are  true  grasses;  and  a  fine  clotli  is 
woven  from  the  fiber  of  what  is  called  Cliina-grass, 
which  Is  really  a  nettle.  The  Queensland  grass-cloth 
plant,  which  yields  a  fine,  strong  fiber,  is  also  a  nettle. 

Grass  Trees  or  Black  Boys.  (Bot.)  The  names 
given  ceriain  planU  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  which 
resemble  the  yucca  in  habit,  and  bear  long,  grass-like 
leaves,  which  are  used  as  food  for  cattle.  The  tender 
base  of  the  leaves  is  agreeably  edible,  while  the  tree 
abounds  in  a  medicinal  balsamic  gum.  The  graas  tree 
or  black  boy  gum  is  exceedingly  prolific  and  abundant, 
and  has  been  recommended  as  a  source  of  illuminating 
gas,  and  also  of  picric  acid. 

Grava'men,  w.  [Lat]  The  substantial  cause  of  an 
ai:tion  at  law;  the  ground  or  burden  of  complaint; 
that  part  of  an  accusation  which  weighs  most  heavily 
against  the  accused. — A  representation;  a  motion; 
specifically  a  motion  proposed  in  convocation. 

Grav'elotte,  a  small  village  of  Germany,  situated  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  8  m.  W.  of  Metz,  on  the  Moselle.  At 
this  place,  on  Aug.  18,  1870,  the  French  under  Marshall 
Bazaiue  were  defeated  bv  the  Germans  under  Gen. 
Steinmetz  and  Prince  Frederick  Cliarles.  The  battle  of 
Gravelotte,  which  decided  the  fiite  of  Metz,  was  very 
bloody,  the  loss  of  the  Germans  beingabout  20,000,  and 
that  of  the  French  about  13,000.  The  French  army, 
after  its  defeat,  was  shut  up  in  Metx,  and  was  finally 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 

Grav'ltjr  Bat'terjr.  A  form  of  double  fluid  battery 
in  which  the  fluids  ran^  themselves  at  different  heights 
in  a  single  Jar  by  virtue  of  their  different  specific 
gravities. 

Gravltjr  Ball'road.  A  railroad  In  which  the  cars 
move  dowu  a  series  of  inclined  planes  by  their  own 
weight  alone,  being  drawn  up  to  the  various  summits 
by  cables  or  otherwise. 

Grajr,  Elisha,  inventor;  bom  at  Bamesville,  Ohio, 
Aug.  2,  1835;  studied  at  OberUn  College,  supi>ortiug 
himself  by  his  trade  of  carpentry  and  l»oat  building ; 
Improved  the  electric  telegraph,  and  manufactuied  tele- 
graph apparatus,  visiting  Europe  for  purposes  of  study. 
Among  his  patents,  which  number  about  fifty,  mauT 
relate  to  the  speaking  telephone,  the  invention  of  which 
he  claims.  He  is  the  author  of  Bxj^erimeutai  Bueardtce 
in  Electro-Harmonic  Telegraphg  uml  Telephony . 

Gray,  Guoroe.  statesman,  born  at  ^ewcastle,  Del.,  May 
4,  1840;  graduated  from  Princeton  College  (1859), 
studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
(1863) ;  opening  an  office  in  New  CuKtle,  he  continued 
there  till  1879,  when  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General 
of  Delaware,  and  removed  to  Wilmington;  he  held  this 
Dosition  until  1885.  Was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Conventions  of  1876,  1880,  and  1884 ;  and 
was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  in  1885  to  fill  the  vacancy 
made  bv  appointing  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of 
State.  He  took  his  seat  March  19, 1885 ;  was  elected  for 
the  ftill  term  in  January,  1887,  and  reelected  in  1893. 
He  is  a  prominent  Democratic  leader. 

Gray,  Hsnhy  PxTxaa,  genr^  and  portrait  painter;  bom 
in  New  York,  June  23, 1819 ;  pupil  of  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy, 
and  suhaeaueutly  president  (1869-71 ).  His  works  in- 
clude: froyei  of  War  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York);  Cupid  Begging  Hie  Arrow  (Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy) ;  Judgment  of  Ptxrie  (Corcoran  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton).   Died  in  New  York.  Nov.  12, 1877. 

Gray,  IAaac  Ptoit,  politician ;  bom  In  Chester  co..  Fla., 
Oct  18, 1828;  studied  law;  afterward  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  mercantile  pursuits;  moved  to  Union  City, 
Ind.  (1865) ;  took  Mut  in  the  Civil  War  as  colonel 
of  the  4th  Indiana  Cavalry.  He  was  successively  iden- 
tified with  the  Whig,  Republican  and  Democratic  parties, 
the  latter  after  1871 :  served  four  years  in  the  Indiana 
State  Senate;  was  elected  Governor  (1884) ;  appointed 
U.  8.  Minister  to  Mexico  (1893),  and  htld  other  poUUcal 
offices.    Died  Feb.  14,  1895. 

Gray,  in  Kan»a»,  a  S.  W.  oo. ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  inter- 
sected by  the  Arkansas  river.  Surface,  rolling  prairie ; 
toil,  a  dark,  sandy  loam,  very  fertile.  ProductM,  wheat, 
alfalfa,  bariey,  corn,  rye,  sorghum.  Stock  raising  is  the 
chief  occupation.     Cap.  amarron.    Pbp.  (1895)  1,256. 

Gray,  in  Texae,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  traversed 
by  the  N.  Fork  of  the  Red  river.  Unorganized.  Pop. 
(1890)  203. 

Gray'baek,  n.  A  name  of  several  animals:— The 
California  gray  whale ;  the  body-louse ;  the  red-breasted 
sand-piper,  or  knot;  the  gray  snipe,  or  dowitcher. 

( OoOoq.)  A  Confederate  soldier  during  the  Civil  War; 
flrom  his^«y  uniform. 

Gray*s  Har'bor,  in  ir(i«Ani9<oM,aviUag6of  ChehaUs 
CO.,  near  Hoquiam.    Pop.  (1890)  523. 

Great  Bend,  in  Kanea*,  a  city,  cap.  of  Barton  co.,  83 
m.  N.  E.  of  Dodge  City,  on  A.,  T.  A  S.  ¥6  and  Mo.  Pac. 
R.  Rs.  Here  are  salt  mines  and  stone  quairies.  Grain, 
wool  and  live  stock  are  largely  shipped.  Seat  of  the 
Central  Normal  OoUege.    Pop.  (1895)  2,134. 
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Great  Falls,  in  JToiilana,  a  dty,  cap.  of  Gucade  co., 
98  m.  N.  E.  of  Ueleua,  on  Gt  Nor.  aud  G.  F.  A  C.  R.  lU. ; 
ha*  ore  redaction  worka,  claimed  to  be  the  lara:eft  in  the 
U.  S.    Ptfp.  (1897)  about  12^10. 

Great  l*akefli.  (Gtoa.)  The  name  freq^sntlj  giren 
to  the  chain  of  lakes  which  fonuH  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  including  LidceaSuperlor, 
Huron.  Hichigau,  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Greed'^jr.  a.  [A.  8.  gratdig^  ttom  grtedan^  to  cry  or 
clamor  for;  Iian.  gmadig.  greedy;  0.  Ger.  yrozoa, 
gruoiijfm,  to  iolicit.]  Clamorous  for  food,  Ac;  baring 
a  keen  appetite  for  food  or  driuk  ;  raveuoua;  voracious ; 
very  hungry. 
"  Be  not  ...  too  grMdf  spoil  meati."— XccIm.  xzxrli.  39. 

—Rapacious;  vehemently  desirous;  eager  to  obtain. 
(Something  preceding  of.) 

"  Be  not  grtedy  of  nithy  loere."— 1  Tim.  ill.  t. 

Gree'ley,  in  Kaimu,  a  W.  co. ;  artOy  780  sq.  m.  Sttr/ace, 
nearly  level  aud  almost  destitute  uf  timber;  sot/,  very 
fertile.  Stock  farming  is  the  chief  occuiiation.  Cap. 
Tribune.    Pop.  (1895)  1,035. 

Greelejr,  in  A>6r««Jto,  a  cen.  co.;  oreo,  676  sq,  m. ;  in- 
tersected by  the  North  Loup  river.  iSiir/<ic«,nndulatiug 
prairie;  9oU,  fertile.  iVoditcte,  wheat,  coru,  and  live 
stock.     Oap.  Greeley.    /\>p.  (1890)  4,809. 

Gree'ly,  Adolphus  >Vashinotun,  Arctic  explorer, 
born  at  Newburj'jKjrt,  Massachusetts,  March  27, 1844 ; 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  a  volunteer,  and  at 
its  close  entered  tlie  regular  army  as  lieutenant.  He 
conducted  t)ie  expeilition  to  Smith  Sound  (1H81)  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  olwervutions  in  pursuance 
of  the  international  scheme  arranged  at  Hamburg  in 
1879.  Three  winters  were  spent  by  the  party  in  the 
Arctic  north,  and  when  at  the  itoint  of  perishing  from 
starvation,  they  were  rescued,  on  June  22,  1884.  In 
1887  G.  was  nuide  chief  of  the  Signal  Service,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  Author  of:  Three  Yean  of 
Arctu:  Service  and  a  work  on  meteorology. 

Green,  Anna  Kathkrine,  novelibt,  noted  for  her 
detective  8torie^  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and 
educated  at  Ripley  C>oIlege,  Poult uey,  Yt.  She  married 
Charles  Rohlfs,  in  1884.  Her  ilrst  notable  work  was 
Th0  Ltavenvporth  Caae ;  others  of  considerable  popu- 
larity are:  Hand  and  Rina;  The  MiU  Mystery  (1886), 
and  Marked  P^rmtnnl  (1893). 

Green,  John  Richard,  eccledastic  and  historian,  l)orn 
at  Oxford,  England,  Dec.  12,  1837 ;  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College  School ;  took  orders  and  became  curate 
of  St.  Barnabas'  Church ;  afterwards  had  charge  of 
Hoxtoo,  and  finally  l»ecame  vicar  of  St.  Philip's,  Stepney. 
He  retired  in  18G8,  and  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Short  Hiatorff  of  the  Engliah  People.  This  work,  the 
pioneer  in  a  new  field  of  history,  published  in  1874,  was 
most  lavorably  received,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  its  author  by  the  Uuiveraity  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  also  the  author  of:  Stran  Studiee^  and 
The  Making  of  EngUutd.    Died  March  7, 1883. 

Green,  Skth,  flsh-culturist,  burn  at  Rochester,  N.T., 
March  19, 1817 ;  received  a  common  school  education, 
and  engaged  in  the  fish  and  game  business.  His  innate 
love  of  natural  history  developed  into  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  fishes  and  their  lukbits,  and  this  led  to  his 
invention  of  original  methods  for  preservation  and  pr«»- 
pagation  which  subsequently  nuide  his  name  a  house- 
liold  word  in  this  connection.  He  invented  valuable 
hatching  appliances  and  msde  the  science  of  pisci- 
culture one  of  practical  business;  its  recent  develop- 
ment is  largely  due  to  his  eflbrts.  O.  waa  appointed 
one  of  the  fish  commissioners  of  New  York  in  1868, 
and  superintendent  the  following  year.  His  published 
works  inclade :  Trout  CttUure:  Fiah-Hatching  ;  and  f\dk- 
Catching.    Died  Aug.  20, 1888. 

Green,  Thomas  Hill,  philosopher,  horn  at  Birkin, 
Yorkshire,  England,  April  7, 1836;  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  the  to-called  Hegelian 
movement  G.  was  a  leading  representative.  Published 
Collected  Writinge;  Prolegomena  to  Ethice,  Ac.;  was  Joint 
translator  of  Lotxe's  MeUtphgaica.    Died  Mar.  16, 1882. 

Green,  Willlam  Hbnet,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  bom 
at  Oroveville,  Burlington  co.,N.  J.,  Jan.  27, 182.5 ;  gradu- 
ated from  Lafayette  College  and  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary ;  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Chtirch, 
Philadelphia  (1849);  profemor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Literature  in  Princeton  Seminary  (1861) ; 
waa  chairman  o.'  the  Old  Testament  company  of  the 
American  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the  Bible,  and 
Moderator  of  General  Assembly  in  1891.  Author  of: 
Hebrew  Grammar ;  ChreetomeUhjf ;  The  Argument  of  the 
Book  of  Job  Ui^olded ;  Moeee  and  the  Prophele^  Ac. 

Green,  Wiluam  Mercer,  ecclesiastic,  bom  in  Wil- 
mington, N.  C  May  2,  1798;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  was  ordained  priest  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1821) ;  first  rector  of 
St.  John's  Chnrch,  Williamsborough,  and  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Church,  Hillsborough;  professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  elected 
first  Bishop  of  Mississippi  (1849);  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  tlie  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.    Died  Feb.  13, 1887. 

Green  Hon n' tain  Bojrs.  Vermont  soldiers  in  the 
revolution,  organised  under  Ethan  Allen,  in  1776. 

Green  Monntain  State.  A  common  designation 
for  Vermont. 

Green  Snake,  n.  A  harmless  snake  (Cgchphu 
eetiau),  common  in  the  southern  U.  S.,  bright  green 
above,  yellowish  below.— Also  the  graas-miake  {JUopeltu 
vemalin). 

Green'baclK  Par'ty.  (U.  8.  PolU.)  The  word 
*|groenback "  was  applied  during  the  American  Civil 
war  to  the  large  uomber  of  bank-not«a  issued  by  the 


?)Terament,  the  name  being  derived  fh>m  their  color, 
he  word  in  time  became  applied  to  all  the  U.  S.  paper 
currency  of  that  period,  and,  in  1867-68,  a  demand. for 
an  irredeemable  paper  currency  (known  as  the  **Ohio 
Idea")  found  much  favor  among  Western  Democrats. 
This  idea  grew  until  a  greenback  political  party  appeared 
( 1874^  which  held  a  convention  at  Indianapolis  and  | 
issuea  a  platform  of  principles.  In  1876  the  party 
nominated  Peter  Cooper  for  the  presidency  and  |H>lled 
81,740  votes.  In  1880  it  nominated  James  B.  Weaver, 
who  received  .307,306  votes.  Its  adherents  cast  their  votes 
in  1884  for  Beujamin  F.  Butler,  the  candidate  of  the 
Labor  party.  No  candidate  of  the  party  received  any 
votes  in  the  electoral  college,  and  most  of  its  supporters 
are  now  in  the  ranks  of  the  Populist  party. 

Greene,  Georoe  Seara,  engineer  and  soldier,  lorn  at 
WarM itk,  R.I.,  May  6, 1803 ;  graduated  from  West  Point ; 
entered  the  army,  but  resigned  in  1836 ;  became  a  civil 
engineer  and  was  employed  on  various  public  works 
till  1H.*>7,  when  he  was  made  engineer  of  Croton  water- 
works. New  York ;  rendered  valuable  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  becoming  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
(lM«J.ih  after  being  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service 
(IMMi)  he  resumed  charge  of  tlie  Croton  water- works; 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
(IH7.V-77). 

Greene,  Samuel  Dana,  U.  S.  Navy,  bora  in  Cumber- 
laud.  Md.,  Feb.  11,  1840;  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy;  entered  the  service  as  midshipman  and 
reached  the  rank  of  commander;  was  assistant  pro- 
fetwtir  of  mathematics,  and  subsequently  of  anatomy,  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  assistaut  to  the  superintendent 
(l«78-8-2).     Died  Dec.  11, 1884. 

Greene,  in  foiro,  a  post-town  of  Butler  co.,  33  m.  N.W. 
of  Cedar  Falls,  on  B.,  C.  R.  &  N.  R.R. ;  has  a  sash  and 
door  factory,  flour  mill  aud  an  egg  and  butter  packing 
establishment.    Pop.  (1897)  aliout  1,200. 

Green' fleld,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Adair  co., 
20  m.  N.  of  thvston,  on  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.R. ;  has  a  fUraiture' 
factory.     Rjp.  (189.5)  1,244. 

Green'iialye,  Freherick  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Cli- 
theroe,  Eng.,  July  19, 1842 ;  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1860;  worked  in  the  mills  there; 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1859,  but  was  not  able  to 
complete  his  course  from  lack  of  mi»ney.  He  sought 
to  enlist  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  but  was 
refused  admittance  by  the  surgeons;  served  iu  the 
commissary  dejiartmeut  at  New  Berne,  N.  C,  Not.  1, 
1863,  till  April,  1864 ;  after  the  war  resumed  his  studiea, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866.  He  was  elected  to 
the  (k>mmon  (>>uncil  of  Lowell  (1868) ;  to  the  school 
committee  (1871)  ;  in  1880  and  1881  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city;  in  1884  was  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention;  in  1888  member  of  Congress,  and 
iu  1893.  1894,  aud  1896  governor  of  Masaachusetts.  He 
had  excellent  powers  of  oratory,  and  represented  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  dt^lication  of  the  Chickamauga  National 
Park,  in  Sept.,  1895,  and  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  on 
Maasachusetts  Day,  in  November  following.  Died  in 
Lowell.  March  6,  1896. 

Green'leaf,  Simon,  an  eminent  American  Jurist,  bom 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1783;  became  Dane  professor 
of  Law  at  Harvard  University  in  1846.  His  TVeattue  on 
the  Law  of  Eridence  (3  vols.,  1842-63)  is  esteemed  of 
standard  authority.    Died  in  1853. 

Green'leaf,  in  Kamme,  a  poat-vlllage  of  Wasldngton 
CO.,  7  m.  S.  of  Washington,  on  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R. ;  has 
railroad  repair  sliopa.  Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity. 
Pbp.  (1896)  827. 

Green'oufrll,  Richard  S.,  sculptor,  bora  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  April  27,  1819;  studied  in  Italy  with  his 
brother,  Horatio  O.  His  works  include:  Moeee  and  the 
DaughUr  of  Pharaoh;  Cnpid  Warming  an  Icicle;  The 
Shepherd  Boy  and  the  Eagle,  Ac. 

Greens'bnrc,  in  Kaneaa,a.  post-village,  cap.  of  Kiowa 
CO..  on  C,  R.  rA  P.  R.  R.    Pop.  (1896)  .387. 

GreensbnrK,  in  Kentneky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Green  co.,  86  m.  S.  of  Louisville,  on  L.  A  N.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1890)  652. 

Green' view,  in  Ittimitt,  a  post-town  of  Menard  co., 
33  m.  N.  ot  Springfield,  on  C.  &  A.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890) 
1,106. 

Green'ville,  In  New  HampeMre,  a  post-town  of  Hills- 
borough CO.    Pop.  (1890)  1,265. 

Greenville,  in  Texas,  a  poet-town,  cap.  of  Hunt  co., 
62  m.  N.  E.  of  Dallas, on  M.,  K.  k  T.and  3  other  R.  Rs. ; 
has  flour,  feed  and  phtning  mills  aud  furniture  factories. 
Pop.  (1890)  4,330. 

Green'wieii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co.,  18 
m.  S.E.  of  Norwalk,  on  B.  &  0.,  C,  C,  C.  A  St.  L.  and  N. 
O.R.RS.    Pbp.  (1890)  881. 

Green'y ,  n.    ( Colloq. )    A  greenhom ;  a  simpleton. 
{CoUege  Shing.)    A  freahman. 

Greer,  James  Auqustin,  U.  S.  N.,  bora  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  Feb.  28,  1833;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman; 
during  the  Civil  War  commanded  the  river  gunboat 
Benton  in  many  of  her  engagements,  that  vessel  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  rear-admiral  Porter;  commanded  the 
Tl^reM  in  the  seareh  for  the  missing  Polaria ;  was  chair- 
man of  the  Lighthouse  Board  for  several  years.  Retired 
in  1896,  vrith  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

Greer,  in  Oklahoma,  a  S.W.  county;  area,  3,000  sq.m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  N.  and  the  Salt  forks  of  the  Bed 
river.    Oap.  Mangum.    Pop.  (1897)  about  6,000. 

Greirip,  David  McMurtrie,  soldier,  was  born  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,  in  1833 ;  graduated  from  West  Point  (1856) 
served  in  Oregon  against  the  Indians  (1868-60) ;  captain 
of  the  6th  Cavalry.  U.  S.  A.  (1861 )  •  appointed  colonel  of 
the  8th  Pennsylvania  cavalry  (volunteers)  in  January, 
1862,  being  made  brigadier-general  in  the  same  year, 
after  service  in  tha  Peninsular  campaign.   Thereafter  he 


ooDunanded  a  division  of  cavalry,  and  rendered  ia»- 
portant  senrioes  at  Gettysburg  and  in  later  eiis»««- 
ments;  re«4gned  on  Feb.  3,  1865.  He  was  sent  to 
Prague  ( 1874)  as  U.  S.  Consul ;  elected  commaiKler  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  in  Pennsylvania  (1886)  ;  AtMlitorw 
General  of  Pennsylvania  (Ib91-M). 

GreKC  John  Irvin,  soldier;  bora  at  Bellefbnte,  Pa^  in 
1825;  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  (1847);  senrc-d  io 
the  Mexican  and  a\il  Wars,  rising  (1863-65)  to  tb« 
command ofa cavalry  brigade;  wastaken  prisoner  thrv<e' 
days  l>efore  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  He  «a* 
brevetted  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel  and  Lrijca- 
dler-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  nugor-general  of 
volunteers ;  became  colonel  of  the  8th  U.  8.  Oivalry  jo 
1866 ;  retired  iu  1879.    Died  Jan.  6, 1892. 

Grenr,  Maxcy,  soldier;  born  at  Colombia,  S.  O^  in 
1814;  studied  law  and  acquired  distinction  in  hi*  |>it- 
fession ;  engaged  in  the  war  witli  Mexico  as  major  i>f 
the  12th  Infantry ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  ConTeu- 
tiuu  of  South  Carolina  in  1860,  and  one  of  the  co«nzuilt»-e^ 
to  prepare  the  ordinance  of  becoesion;  entered  the 
Confederate  army,  attaining  tlie  rank  of  brigadier-preo- 
eral ;  killed  at  the  batUe  of  Fredericksburg,  Va..  iMx. 
13, 18G2. 

Greirar*  iu  Texa»,  a  K.  E.  co.;  area,  260  sq.  m. ;  is  inter- 
secteuby  the  Sabine  river.  Surface,  diversified  ;  besvily 
tinil>ered;  eoil,  fertile.  Cap.  liougview.  Pop.  (l&W) 
9.402. 

Greir'orjr,  in  Sonth  Dakota,  a  8.  co.;  area,  975  sq.  nu  ; 
bounded  on  the  N.  £.  by  the  Missouri  river  and  trav- 
ersed by  Pouca  river.  Smrfaee,  nearly  level.  Stork 
raising  is  a  leading  Industry.  Unorganized.  Pop.  ( 1^195) 
1,042. 

Grena'dl^  in  Jfiansi^Bpi,  a  N.  central  county;  arva, 
430  sq.m.;  intersected  by  the  Yalabosha  river.  Smn. 
/acf,  undulating;  toil,  fertile.  Neariy  half  tbe  couucy 
is  covered  with  foreet  I^vdmcte,  cotton,  corn,  trsreet 
potatoes  and  pork.    O^.  Grenada.    /Vp.  (1x90)  14.974. 

Grenloeh',  in  New  Jereey,  a  post-office  of^  CnxudeD  co^ 
about  15  m.  8.  E.  of  Camden. 

Greno'la,  in  Kaneae,  a  poet-village  of  Elk  co.,  45  nu 
W.  of  Independence,  on  A.,  T.  A  S.  F6  R.  R,  I'-oal  and 
good  building  stone  are  fouud  in  the  viduity.  J^w. 
(1895)  582. 

Gresll'ani,  Waltkr  Quinton,  statesman,  bom  at 
Cor>-don,  Ind.,  March  17  1832;  educated  at  Bloom! n|:- 
ton  University ;  studied  and  practiced  hiw ;  was  elected 
to  the  Indiana  Legislature  flSeo),  but  reaifemed  to 
accept  a  commission  in  an  Inoiana  regiment  of  To]ai>- 
teere;  served  gallantly  with  Sherman,  waa  aev^rely 
wounded  at  Atlanta,  and  received  the  brevet  of  nu^ur- 
general  for  meritorious  conduct.  Was  apituiuted  a 
U.  S.  Judge  in  1869  by  President  Grant  •  reeigned  in 
1882  to  become  postmasler-genenU  under  PrevKJent 
Arthur;  on  the  death  of  Secretary  Folger  (July,  18«4) 
he  succeeded  to  the  Treasury  portfolio,  but  in  Octirber 
of  the  same  year  accepted  an  ap|)ointnient  aa  U.  S. 
Judge  for  the  7th  circuit  This  piaition  he  resigned  in 
1893  to  enter  President  Cleveland's  cabinet  aa  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  O.  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity, 
whose  somewhat  erra.tic  political  aftiliatiuns  were  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fiUthful  following  of  his  honest  ooorio 
Uons.    Died  May  28, 1895. 

GresllMm^S  l*aw.  (PoUt,  Economy.)  The  dictum 
accredited  to  Sir  Thomas  Greaham  {q.  v.),  that  **  L«d 
money  drives  out  good  money ; "  or,  stioed  more 
explicitly,  if  two  forms  of  currency,  of  unequal  value, 
be  concurrently  in  circulation,  the  inferior  or  clieai^tY 
form  will  drive  out  the  other  through  the  process  of 
hoarding  or  exportation.  Contemporary  eoonomiats  are 
disposed  to  attach  undue  importance  to  this  axiotn, 
which,  after  all,  is  merely  the  application  of  the  general 
law  of  commodity  to  money  viewed  as  a  commodity,  and 
a  restatement  of  that  well-known  law  of  humau  nalnre 
which  forbids  the  use  of  an  expensive  article  when  a 
chea|ier  one  will  answer  exactly  the  same  purpose.  If 
a  coin  be  "clipped,"  but  still  panes  for  iu  tnc^  it  will 
continue  to  do  monetary  duty  while  the  unabraded,  full- 
weight  coin  is  **  driven  "  into  the  strong-box  or  melting 
pot  by  the  force  of  its  extra  grains  of  metal  (and 
thereupon  the  latter  ceases  to  be  money,  and  becocnes 
simply  and  solely  a  commodity).  This  is  io  aoctnrlance 
with  the  laws  of  lioth  nature  and  human  nature;  npuci 
the  same  principle  no  farmer  would  put  8  quarts  into 
a  peck  if  7  auarts  would  command  the  same  in  «xchang«. 
It  was  obedience  to  this  very  law  that  caused  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  the  silver  money  of  tlie  V.  S.  alter 
1834,  when  a  change  in  our  coinage  ratio  made  the 
silver  dollar  slightly  more  valuable  than  the  gold 
dollar ;  that  **  drove  out  '^  all  our  gold  money,  after  18C1, 
when  the  gold  currency  became  worth  more,  dollar  fijr 
dollar,  than  paper;  that  forced  milliona  of  guld  (and 
paper  promises  to  iwy  gold)  into  re(lrem<»nt  in 
1893,  when  it  was  alleged  and  commonly  b«4leTe^ 
that  our  greenbacks  aud  variotn  forms  of  silver  currency 
were  likely  to  fall  below  the  gold  level.  But,  acktMiwl- 
edging  all  this,  the  question  still  remains:  Which  is 
**  good  *^  money,  and  which  **  bad  **?  The  Gresbam  law 
assumes  that  Uie  beat  money  is  necesMrily  the  dearest ; 
while  experience  shows  that  money  ceases  to  perform  the 
monetary  fhnction,  and  actually  disappears  from  the 
channels  of  trade,  the  moment  it  becomes  dea^  as  coin- 
pared  with  any  other  oontemporary  form  of  currency,  A 
razor  that  will  not  cut  can  hardly  be  considered  a  ^  good" 
raxor,  though  made  of  gold  and  studded  with  diamonds ; 
a  **  bad"  one,  made  of  ordinary  cast-steel  vrith  a  l>ont 
handle,  vrill  "drive  it  ont,"  providing  the  latter  viill 
shave  smoothly.  It  may  be  fairiy  questioned  whrthf'r 
a  form  of  money  that  is,  or  may  become,  so  dear  that  it 
will  not  perform  its  function  as  a  circulating  medioa 
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oat  of  the  dutnnelB  of  trade  at  any  time  by  the  opem- 
tiuiw  of  apeculatora,  the  alteration  of  coinage  Uwa,  or 
the  changing  fortunes  of  mining  euterpriaea,  can  be 
properly  considered  "good"  money.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  primary  purpoae  and  rooet  important  duty 
of  money  is  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities 
an«l  services,  it  must  logically  follow  that  **  good"  money 
ie  that  which  circulates  freely,  and  "  bad"  money  that 
which  circulates  imperfectly.  The  worst  form,  then, 
would  be  that  which  do4«  not  circulate  at  all ;  and  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  condition  assumed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Oresham*8  "  good"  money  when  it  is  **  driTen  out"  by 
his  **bad"  money — the  latter  alone  remaining  to  serve 
the  needs  of  trade.    See  Monky  ;  BiMBTALUsif. 

Oret'na,  in  LonMumo,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
parish,  3  m.  W.  of  New  Orleans,  on  So.  Pac.  and  two 
other  railroads.  Han  large  oil  mills  and  cooperage 
works,    ftp.  (1890)  3,332. 

dre'ville,  Henby,  the  pen-name  of  Madame  Aucc 
DuRANn,  bom  at  Parin,  Oct.  12,  1842.  Harried  Emile 
I>uraud,  a  professor  of  law ;  reidded  in  Paris  and  wrote 
a  series  of  novels  illustrating  Russian  society.  Previ- 
ous to  her  marriage  she  spent  several  yeare  in  St. 
Petereburg.  Her  works  include:  DonOj  which  was 
awardeil  the  3Iontyun  prize  from  the  French  Academy ; 
Lea  A'oNiniaMine;  La  Maimm  Mauriai;  Vn  VioUm  Bu$m; 
Madttmt  de  Uretue^  Ac. 

drevlllea  (yr«-r{r/«-aA),  ».  (BoL)  A  genus  of  iVo- 
Uttcett^  diHtinguished  by  having  apetalous  flowers;  a 
calyx  which  is  either  four-deft  or  has  four  lineal  sepals 
brc«di<«h  at  the 
end  ;  four  ovate  ^v, 

seKHlle  anthers, 
one  of  which  is 
attached  to  the 
concave  apex  of 
each  sepal ;  and  an 
elongated,  curved 
style,  with  the 
atigma  either  lat- 
eral  or  oblique, 
plane,  or  concave. 
The  seed  •  vessel, 
called  a  follicle,  is 
woody  or  leathery 
containing  one  or 
two  occasionally 
winged  oval  seeds. 
This  is  the  moet 
extensive  and  also 
the     handsomest 

fenns  of  the  order.  F%g.  2913.— gektillsa  acakthifolia. 
t  contains  every 
rariety  of  form,  flnom  lofty  trees  a  hundred  feet  In 
height,  with  a  girth  of  eight  feet,  aq  In  O.  rolmUa,  the 
•ilk  oak  of  the  colonists,  to  humble  procumbent  shrubs, 
as  in  O.  aeanth^olia, 

CIreYjr  {grdfvi).  FsAwgoM  Paul  Jules,  statesman  and 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  bom  at  Mont- 
Sous- Vaudres,  department  of  the  Jura,  Aug.  15,  1813. 
When  a  student  at  Paris  he  took  part  in  the  attack 
against  Charles  X.  in  July,  1830.  He  studied  law  in 
Paris.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  Provisional  Government,  Com- 
miwioner  for  the  Jura,  and  was  subsequently  returned 
by  that  department  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
became  its  Vice-President.  He  voted  against  the  expe- 
dition to  Rome,  and  advocated  granting  but  limited 
power  to  the  Executive,  foreseeing  the  possible  abuse 
thereof.  At  the  time  of  the  oowp  d'etat  (1861)  he  was 
arrested,  and  confined  for  a  short  time  in  Mazas  prison. 
Upon  his  release  he  confined  himself  to  his  profession 
of  law,  acquiring  celebritv  for  his  defense  of  political 
offendere.  In  18C8,  elected  to  the  Assembly  for  Jure  to 
fill  a  casual  vacancy,  and  reelected  in  1869.  He  opposed 
the  pi  IHteiU  of  1870.  In  1871  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Assembly.  He  opposed  the  SeplemuUe^  upon  the 
gTt>und  that  the  Aaembly  had  not  power  to  create  a 
power  outlasting  its  own.  He  refused  the  nomination, 
by  the  Assembly,  of  life  senator  in  1875.  In  1876  was 
re<flected  by  the  Jura, and  again  appointed  President  of 
the  Chamber;  on  Jan.  30, 1879,  elected  by  the  Assembly 
President  of  the  Republic  for  seven  years,  by  a  vote  of 
6C3  out  of  a  total  of  713  cast.  In  1885  he  was  reelected 
president  for  7  years,  but  owing  to  a  conflict  between 
the  Executive  aud  the  Assembly,  and  his  inability  to 
form  a  ministry,  be  resigned  his  oflice  as  President  of 
the  RepubUc,  I>ec.  2,  1887.  O.  was  a  man  of  high 
culture,  with  a  Judicial  turn  of  mind,  strict  probity, 
and  dignity  of  manner.    Died  Sept.  9,  1891. 

Clrey*  Sir  Okorgk,  K.  C.  B.,  soldier  and  sUteeman,  bom 
at  Lisbon,  Irehuid,  1812 ;  educated  at  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Sandhurst.  In  18.')7  he  started  on  an  exploring 
tour  of  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  later  explored  the 
Swan  river  district.  He  was  successively  the  governor 
of  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  governor  and 
o*>mmauder-in-chief  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  was 
appointed  governor  of  New  Zealand  a  second  time;  in 
1^75  became  superintendent  of  AuckUnd,  and  In  1877 
premier  of  New  Zealand.  He  had  high  powers  as  a 
statesman  and  waa  very  popular  with  the  people.  Author 
of:  JoumaU  of  DiMcoverjf  ta  Au$tralia  ;  FolgHenan  Mgth 
ologwt  Ac 

Orid'leT,  In  OaJ\fom{a,  a  post-village  of  Butte  co.,  18 
m.  N.W.  of  Marysville,  on  So.  Pac.  R.  R.  Has  a  flour 
mill,  pUning  mill  and  foundry.    Pov.  (1890)  686. 

Qrler'son,  BaNJAUiif  Hknsy,  soldier,  bom  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  July  8, 1826.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Gvil 
War  he  was  engaged  in  business  at  Jacksonville,  III.; 
entered  the  Federal  service  as  aide  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
B.  M.  Prentiss,  but  in  August,  1861,  became  m^jor  of 


the  Sixth  Illinoii  Oavalry  and  colonel  of  same  regiment 
the  following  year,  rendering  brilliant  service  until 
June,  1863,  when  he  waa  made  brigadier-general ;  two 
yean  later  (1865)  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
miOoi^SOD®>*i  of  volnnteera ;  in  1866  received  a  com- 
mission as  colonel  in  the  regular  army  and  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry.  His  subsequent 
service  waa  chiefly  in  the  Indian  Territory  n86»-73)  as 
commander  of  the  district,  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
in  various  Indian  campaigns.  His  brevets  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  are  those  of  brigadier-  and  miOor-generel. 

Qrirfln,  Charles,  soldier,  was  born  in  Licking  county, 
Ohio,  in  1826;  graduated  from  West  Point  a847)  and 
served  in  the  artillery  during  the  Mexican  War;  after- 
ward saw  service  on  the  fhintier  till  1859,  when  he 
became  instructor  of  artillery  at  the  Military  Academy. 
He  commanded  the  West  Point  battery  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  21, 1861),  and  was  brevetted 
miO^f  for  gallant  conduct ;  was  made  brig^ier-general 
of  volunteers  in  June,  1862,  aud  commanded  a  brigade 
on  the  Peninsula,  winning  distinction  at  Yorktown  and 
Malvern  Hill ;  engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  those  of  Antietam  aud  Gettysburg  as  division 
commander ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  m^jor-geueral 
and  succeeded  Warren  in  the  command  of  the  oth  corps 
after  the  battle  of  Five  Forks;  received  the  Confederate 
arms  aud  colors  at  Appomattox.  After  the  war  O.  was 
brevetted  m«Jor-general  in  the  regular  araiy  aud 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  35th  infantry.  He 
died  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  while  in  command  of  that 
department,  Sept.  15, 1867. 

Orirfla,  William  Eluot,  educator  and  author,  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1843 ;  graduate  of  Rutgers 
College ;  went  to  Japan  (1870)  and  became  professor  of 
natural  science  in  the  Imperial  University^ of  Tokio; 
after  his  return  graduated  fh>m  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (1871);  was  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  (1877-1886)  and  of  the  Shaw- 
mut  Congregational  Church,  Boston  0886).  While  in 
Japan  he  prepared  some  educationsLl  works  aud  was 
engaged  in  organizing  schools  on  the  American  plan. 
Author  of:  The  Mikado*§  Empire;  Japane$e  Fkiirff  World; 
OoreOy  the  HermU  NatUm^  ftc. 

Grins,  in  Vorik  Dakota^  an  E.  cen.  co. ;  area^  720  sq.  m. ; 
dndned  by  Sheyenne  river  and  Hill  creek.  Surface^ 
nnduUting;  toO^  very  fertile.  Producte,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Live  stock  is  raised. 
Cap,  Oooperstown.    Pop.  (1890)  2,817. 

Grimes,  James  Wilson,  statesnun,  bora  at  Deering, 
HiUsboro  CO.,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20,  1816;  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth College;  one  of  the  foundereof  the  Republican 
party.  He  canvassed  nearly  tlie  whole  of  his  State 
(Iowa)  on  several  occasions;  was  elected  governor  in 
1854 ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  fh>m  1859  to  1869,  resigning  in 
the  latter  year  on  account  of  failing  health.  During 
his  service  in  the  Senate  he  was  a  recognised  authority 
on  naval  affairs,  and  was  the  first  to  urge  the  coustrac- 
tion  of  ironclads.  He  opposed  the  impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson  on  the  ground  that  the  indictment  as 

?repared  charged  no  impeachable  offence.  Died  Feb. 
,  1878. 

Grlimell',  Hkkrt,  bora  In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in 
1800 ;  educated  there  in  the  common  schools ;  went  to 
New  York  and  entered  the  employ  of  a  commission 
house,  becoming  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Grinnell, 
Mintum  k  Co.  in  1825;  retired  from  business  with  a 
fortune  in  1852,  and  died  June  30,  1874.  Mr.  G.  was 
deeply  interested  in  Arctic  explorations,  and  fitted  out 
vessels  at  his  own  expense  to  aid  in  the  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin  (1850),  besides  contributing  freely  to 
other  expeditions.  He  was  the  firat  president  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  Grinnell  Land,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  W.  of  Greenland  aud  Kane  Basin,  was 
named  for  him. 

Grippe,  I«a«    See  Inixuxnza. 

GrI'qaiiland,  West  and  East.  (Geog.)  Two 
British  districts  of  South  Africa,  one  being  a  part  of 
Cape  Colony,  the  other  a  dependency  of  this  colony. 
It  is  named  fW)m  the  Griquas,  a  mixed  race  sprung 
from  Dutch  settlers  and  native  women. —  Weat  O.  lies 
N.  E.  of  Cape  Colony,  between  the  Orange  river  and 
the  Bechuana  territory,  and  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  W.  by  the  KaUhari  country.  This 
region  is  to  some  extent  suitable  for  agriculture  and 
sheep-fkrming,  but  its  great  value  comes  from  the  dia- 
mond mines,  which  were  first  discovered  in  1867,  and 
which  have  brought  thither  a  steady  stream  of  popula- 
tion. The  diamond-bearing  territory  had  been  secured 
to  Waterboer,  a  native  chief;  but,  disputes  arising  in 
consequence  of  the  influx  of  miners,  Wett  O.  was 
annexed  to  Great  Britain  in  1871,  and  incorporated 
with  Cape  Colony  in  1880.  Kimberioy,  the  chief  center 
of  the  diamond  industry,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
Arta^  17,491  square  miles.  Population  (1891)  8:),375,  of 
which  29,670  were  whites.— £b«<  G.  lies  between  tlie 
borders  of  Kaffraria  and  Natal,  forming  a  iK>rtion  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  No-Man's  Land.  It  was 
allotted  to  Adam  Kok,  a  Griqua  chief,  and  to  the 
Basutos,  but  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  1875  aud 
is  under  the  mle  of  a  colonial  governor  or  chief- 
magistrate.  i4rea,  7,594  square  miles.  PopuhUkm^ 
14^,468  natives  and  4,150  whites. 

Grin'wold,  Rurus  Wilmot,  critic  and  author,  bom  In 
Rutland  co.,  Vermont,  Feb.  15. 1815,  became  the  editor 
of,  among  other  publications.  The  JtUemattomtl  Maga- 
zine. His  more  notable  works  embrace :  fW/«  and  Poetry 
of  America^  and  The  Pro$e  Writen  of  America.  He  was 
one  of  Poe's  executors,  and  furnished  to  the  1850  edi- 
tions of  his  works  a  biographical  sketch  which  pn>- 
voked  much  hostile  criticism.  Died  in  New  York, 
August  27,  1857. 


GroesHbeclK,  In  IVaeos,  a  po■t-vllUg^  cap.  of  Lime- 
stone CO.,  95  m.  S.  of  Dallas,  on  H.  A  T.  C.  R.  B. ;  has 
brick  works  and  soda-water^tory.  Pi>p.  (1895)  abt.  850. 

GroSfrraln  {gri/grdn)^  n.  A  stout  and  durable  corded 
silk  stuff. 

Gross,  Samvkl  David,  surgeon  aud  author,  was  bom 
near  Eastou,  Pa.,  July  8, 1805 ;  graduated  at  Jeflerson 
Medical  College,  Phihulelphia  (1828)  ;  became  professor 
of  Pathological  Anatomy  at  Cincinnati  Metlical  College 
(1835-39) ;  professor  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  (1839-50)  and  at  the  University  of  New  York 
(1850-^1).  He  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
surgeon  of  almost  unexampled  skill  and  as  a  writer  ou 
sui^cal  subjects ;  was  a  member  of  numerous  medical 
and  surgical  societies  of  the  U.  S.  aud  Europe;  pre- 
sided over  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Phil- 
adelphia (1876) ;  received  the  honorary  degrees  of 
D.C.L.  from  Oxford  (1872)  and  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh 
(18t^).  His  greatest  work  was  tiyatem  of  Surgery,  2 
vols.,  which  has  passed  through  msny  editions.  Other 
works  were :  Manual  of  MiiUary  Surgery ;  Elementa  of 
Pathological  Anatomy,  kc.    Died  May  6, 1884. 

Grove,  Sib  Wiluam  Robekt,  scientist,  bora  in  co. 
GUraorgan,  Wales.  1811,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1833, 
and  two  yeare  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1840 
he  became  professor  of  Exv>ei  imental  Philosophy  at  the 
Institute  of  London ;  in  1866  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  and  in  1871  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1846  G.  pub- 
lished On  the  Correlation  of  Phyaieal  Forcee,  in  which 
he  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  convertibility 
of  the  various  natural  forces,  heat,  electricity,  3k.,  and 
of  their  being  all  modes  of  motion.  This  work  has 
been  republished  in  the  United  States,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  Sir  Will|am  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
principle  of  the  voltaic  battery,  the  striie  in  the  elec- 
trical discharge,  the  electricity  of  flame,  the  vultato 
etching  of  daguerreotypes,  the  electro-chemical  polarity 
of  gases,  new  combinations  for  aplanatic  objecl-glssses 
of  telescopes,  molecular  impreasiona  by  light  aud  elec- 
tricity, Ac. 

Grove'ton,  in  Texae,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Trinity  co, 
100  m.  N.  E.  of  Houston,  on  M.,  K.  ft  T.  R.  R.  Pitp, 
(1890)  1  076. 

Grow,  Oalvsha  Aaboiv,  statesman,  bora  at  Ashford, 
Conn.,  Aug.  31, 1823;  graduated  from  Amherst  College; 
studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847;  was 
several  times  elected  to  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
(1851^7, 1859-6;i}  ;  In  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  After  several  years  of  retire- 
ment from  active  political  life,  G.  was  elected  Cougress- 
man-at-Large  from  Pennsylvania,  in  1894,  by  a  sweeping 
minority,  and  re<ilected  in  1896.  He  was  originally  a 
Democrat,  but  severed  his  connection  with  that  larty  in 
1854,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  bill, 
becaming  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party. 

Groslnir-lroii,  n.  A  tool  used  by  plumbers  in 
smoothing  solder-Joints  of  lead  pipe.— A  glass-cutter, 
used  before  the  adoption  of  the  diamond. 

Gni'«f|rril,  n.  {Entom.)  The  larva  of  a  largo  insect, 
Caknulra  palmarum,  eaten  in  South  America. 

{Bot.)  Tlie  macaw-palm,  Acrocomia  tchUrocarpa^ 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  nuts  of  which 
is  obtained  an  oil  used  to  g^ve  a  violet  odor  to  soap. — A 
palm-tree,  Atirooaryum  rulgare,  which  yields  a  valuable 
wood. 

Gmn'djr,  a.  Pig  iron  in  grains ;  used  in  the  manuftto- 
ture  of  steel. 

Grnn'djr,  Mrs.  The  proverbial  question  "  What  will 
Mrs.  Grundy  say?"  comes  fh>m  the  comedy  Speed  the 
Plow,  being  the  expression  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of 
Dame  Atl\fMd  as  to  the  opinion  of  her  neighbor,  Jfm. 
Grundy,  who  represents  society  in  general  or  a  critical 
public. 

Grnyere  {grU-udf*)  Clieese.  A  celebrated  skim- 
milk  cheese  made  at  Gruydre,  Switzerland.  It  is  said 
to  owe  its  flavor  to  meliotue  ojficinalit. 

OUHCO  igwd'-co),  n.  (BoL)  Ariatolochia  Guaco,  a y]fir\t 
celebrated  for  its  efficiency  in  curing  snake-bite. — Other 
plants  having  similar  properties. 

Gand'Mloape,  in  New  Mexico,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  8,.320 
sq.  m. ;  intersected  by  Pecos  river.  Surface,  is  diver- 
sified; there  are  extensive  plains,  while  along  Pecos 
river  it  is  mountainous.  Products,  corn,  Wniis,  wheat, 
oats,  alfalfa  and  vegetables.  Cap.  Puerto  de  Luna. 
GaMrd'-mll,  a.  A  beam  or  rail,  used  at  railroad 
switches,  curves,  and  dangerous  places,  on  the  inside 
of  a  main  rail,  to  keep  the  wheel  on  the  track. — A 
hand-rail  on  the  bridge  of  a  steamboat  or  elsewhere ;  a 
safety-rail. 
Gaerras'sl,  Fsancisco  Domimico,  Italian  patriot, 
born  at  Leghom  on  Aug.  12,  1804;  studied  law; 
accepted  an  office  In  the  ministry  of  Tuscany  (1849); 
subsequently,  on  the  flight  of  the  Grand-Duke,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and 
later,  dictator.  When  the  grand-ducal  nile  was  re8tore<l 
he  was  imprisoned  for  three  yean  and  then  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  life,  but  was  afterward  allowed  to 
select  Corsica  as  his  place  of  banishment.  His  liberty 
was  subsequently  restored  and  he  became  a  menil>er  of 
the 'parliament  of  Turin  (1862  and  1865).  He  was  a 
brilliant  writer  of  flction;  his  works  include:  La 
Battaglia  di  Benevento ;  VAmdio  di  Firenxe;  Beatrice 
Cenci;  LAuno,  Ac.  Died  Sept  23, 1873. 
Gaest,  John,  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  Missouri,  in  1821, 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  and  attsined  the  rank 

.     of  commodore ;  served  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  M'ars. 

I  In  the  Intter  he  took  part  in  various  engagements; 
commanded  the  Oirason  at  the  bomliardnient  of  Vicks- 

I     burg  (lWi2),and  tho  Toaco  in  the  Fort  Fisher  engsge- 

1     ments.    Died  Jan  12, 1879. 
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€liiide'*board,  m.  A  board  with  directions  for 
traTeUers,  placed  at  croas-ruadfl,  park  drives,  forest 
paths,  Stc. 

Onlde'-book,  n.  A  boolc  containing  information  re- 
ganliDft  places,  routes,  kc^  for  the  cuuvenienoe  of  travel- 
lers nnd  tourists. 

Galllemln,  Amad^e  Victor,  scientist  and  author, 
iMrn  in  Saone-et-Luire,  Fiauce,  July  6, 182G ;  pn>fes8or 
of  mathematics  at  Paris.  He  was  a  wiiter  on  science ; 
ills  works  have  l>een  venr  popular,  and  have  passed 
through  many  e<litlons.  They  include:  The  Heactn$; 
The  Sun ;  Tlte  World  of  ComeU^  ifcc.  A  number  of  his 
books  luivf*  lieuii  ti-uuflUted  iiitu  EugU«h. 

OallmMnt  {yeel-mUng)^  F£lix  Alkxandbe,  organist 
and  C4>m|HMer.  boru  at  Boulugne,  France,  Mar.  12, 1837 ; 
organist  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Boulogne,  snbse- 
qently  of  La  Trinlt6  in  Paris;  visited  the  U.  S.  (l«93), 
playing  in  several  cities  very  successfully ;  is  cnnsid* 
ered  among  the  foremost  of  composers  for  the  organ. 
His  vocal  couip<ieitions  include  a  flue  mass  and  a  lyric 
cantata  entitled  BaUhtuar. 

dnin'lieflM,  Sir  Benjami.m  Lp.k,  Bart.,  bom  Nov.  1, 
1798;  member  of  a  Dubliu  brewing  Arm,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  3,0UU  penons  being  employed  and 
42  acres  covered  by  its  premises.  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  l'^&5  to  1868 ;  restored  at  his  own  cost 
(£140,(K)0)  the  catltedral  of  St.  Putrick  in  Dublin.  Died 
May  19,  18r>8.— His  third  sou.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  (?., 
born  Nov.  10,  1*47,  placai  in  trust  the  sum  of  £260,ua0 
to  lie  spent  for  the  providing  of  sanitary  dwellings  for 
workmen  at  a  low  reut>  £2UO,(XiO  to  be  given  to  London 
and  tlie  reuuiinder  to  Dublin. 

Oalraad,  Ernest,  comp<«er,  born  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  June  23, 18:)0;  studied  with  his  father,  producing 
his  first  opera,  Le  Roi  Davidy  before  he  was  fifteen; 
entered  the  Cr>U8ervatorT  in  Paris  and  gained  the  Piix 
de  Rome ;  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  (1878) ;  professor  of  advanced  composition  iu 
the  Conservatory  (1880).    His  many  works  include: 

SivU;  Gretna  Green;  Piceolino;  Le  Kobold,  Ac.    Died 
ay  6,  1892. 

Gooi'drop,  n.  A  molded  confection  of  sweetened 
and  flavored  gum-arabic,  but  often  adulterated  or  imi- 
tated with  glucose,  gelatine,  &c. 

Gam-elaa'tic,  a.    Ckoutchouc,  or  Indiarnibber. 

Gaoip'tlon,  a.  {QAloq.)  Shrewdness;  cleverness; 
native  intelligence;  common  sense. 

(Faimling.)  The  art  of  preparing  colors;  also,  a 
nostnim  much  in  request  by  painters  in  search  of  the 
supposed  'Most  medium**  of  the  old  masters,  and  to 
which  they  ascribe  their  excellence.  The  formula  for 
preparing  this  medium  gives  a  mixture  of  drying  lin- 
seed oil  and  mastic  varnish  which  gelatinises ;  o*-  simple 
linseed  oil  and  sugar  of  lead. 

Gnn,  Base'ball.  (Gamee.)  A  device  invented  by 
Prof.  Uiutou  and  tried  at  the  Princeton,  N.  J.,  base- 
ball grounds  on  June  8-10,  1897.  It  is  intended  to  do 
the  work  of  the  pitcher  of  a  baseball  team,  and  consists 
essentially  in  a  cannon-shaped  weapon  provided  with 
curved  flngers  projecting  from  the  muzzle,  the  ball 
being  expelled  by  the  exi^oeiou  of  gunpowder,  modified 
by  the  use  of  spiral  springs  and  the  employment  of  a 
•lender  tube  through  which  the  gases  pass  from  the 
point  of  explosion  to  a  space  in  the  barrel  behind  the 
ball.  The  gas  Mng  thus  introduced  near  the  middle 
of  the  baiTel  aud  between  the  ball  and  the  piston-like  j 


ceasfhl  fh>m  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  B.  O.  is 
probably  of  no  value  in  actual  practioe.  Its  delivery  is 
slow,  because  of  the  time  required  for  loading,  adjust- 
ment, Ac. ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  thin^t,  a  batsman  conid 
easily  Judge,  from  the  direction  of  the  piece  and  the 
location  of  the  fingers,  the  kind  of  a  **  cur>-e  *'  about  to 
be  delivered,  and  strike  accordingly.  It  is  highly  in- 
teresting as  a  mechanical  experiment,  however,  and 
may  eventually  develop  into  something  more  practical. 
A  modification  of  the  form  shown  iu  the  accompanying 
illustration  has  been  made,  which  has  a  shori  stock  and^ 
instead  of  resting  on  the  ground,  is  fired  lh>m  the 
shoulder,  like  a  rifle. 
jGon,  Machine  nnd  Rapid- 
fire.  (OrdM.).  A  machine  gun 
is  one  that  is  loaded  aud  fired  by 
machinery ;  generally  has  a  num- 
ber of  barrels,  aud  uses  ammuni- 
tion not  larger  than  the  largest  of 
small  arms.  A  rapid-fire  gun  is 
one  that  is  loaded  by  hand,  though 
iu  some  cases  discharged  by  ma- 
chinery' ;  it  has  only  one  barrel, 
and  its  pn>jectile  ranges  from  about 
1>^  iu'^hes  (1-ponnder)  to  C>^ 
inches  (100-pounder),  the  limit 
being  apparently  the  weight  of 
projectile  which  one  man  can  con- 
veniently handle.  These  guns  dis- 
charge armor-piercing  shells,  and 
are  of  specinl  use  in  the  navy  for 
repelling  torpedo  Itoats,  whose  ar> 
mor  is  ea»ily  penetrated  by  those 
of  medium  caliber.  Every  modem 
waiHliip  carries  a  battery  of  rapid- 
fire  guns,  whose  celerity  and  accu- 
racy of  fire  would  render  it  very 
hazardous  for  a  torpedo  l>oat  to 
approach  within  striking  distance 
except  under  cover  of  darkness, 
fog,  or  battle-smoke.  On  ship- 
bwird,  machine  guns  are  usually 
placed  in  the  fighting  tops  of  the 
military  masts,  where  they  can 
sweep  the  decks  of  an  adversary. 
On  laud  tbey  are  particularly  use- 
ful to  defend  ditches  or  defiles  and 
to  repel  the  charges  of  infantry, 
being  capable  of  mowing  down 
advancing  troops  by  thousands. 
The  best,  if  not  the  only,  practical 
test  of  Improved  rapid-fire  guns 
was  afforded  during  the  Chino- 
Japanese  aar,  at  the  battle  of  the  Talu  river,  which.  It 
is  claimed,  was  won  by  the  Japanese  guns  of  this  char- 
acter rather  than  by  the  heavier  ordnance.  While  it 
is  tnie  that  one  well-directed  shot  from  a  13-inch  can- 
non may  annihilate  a  heavily-armored  antagonist,  more 
dependence  is  to  be  plai-ed  upon  the  3-  to  6-inch  armor- 
piercing  shells  discharged  at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  a 
minute,  with  perfect  accuracy  of  aim  and  with  force 
enough  to  penetrate  the  lighter  sponsons  and  gun- 
shields  and  burst  with  deadly  effect  among  the  gunners. 
As  a  result  of  this  experience  and  subttequent  experi- 
ments, it  is  probable  that  most  of  our  ordnance  up  to 
6-inch  caliber  will  hereafter  be  constructed  with  rapid- 


bran  cylinder  having  a  series  of  grooves  on  tbeexteriof 
corresponding  to  the  barrels  of  tiie  guu.  Above  Uii«it 
the  magazine,  ooutainlng  a  supply  of  cartridges,  om 
above  the  other,  pointing  toward  the  mouths  of  tb« 
barrels.  When  the  barrels  aud  the  cylinder  are  rotate 
a  cartridge  drops  into  the  uppermost  groove,  a  liolt 
automatically  pushes  it  forward  into  the  bairel,  a  firing- 
pin  shoots  against  tbe  detonator  iu  the  cartridge^itd, 
exploding  it,  aud  an  extractor  automatically  tliroaa  ort 
the  empty  shell.  Ali  this  happens  in  tiie  twinkling  i>f 
an  eye,  and  the  next  barrel  is  in  pUce  for  the  s«MroD<l 
shot    This  description  applies  to  tbe  earlier  gmtiiiigf; 


Fig.  2916.— OATUNO  otnr— msw  kavt  model. 


In  the  modem  type  important  improvements  are  seen  in 
the  feeding  apparatus.  Tiie  gun  shown  in  Fig.  2915  is 
the  new  model  adopted  by  the  U.  8.  Navy  in  1895.  In 
this  the  feed  mechanism  has  been  rephwred  by  one  of 
much  simpler  construction  and  less  bulk ;  the  cartridge 
are  attached  to  strips  of  tin,  fed  by  positive  motion  into 
the  grooves,  when  they  are  discharged  by  the  method 
already  described.  Another  improvement,  which  nuiy 
be  applied  when  desined,  is  an  electrical  firing  apparatus 
applied  to  tbe  breech  of  the  gun  and  controlled  by  a 
push-button,  whereby  the  rate  of  fire  may  be  regulated 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  By  the  use  of  this  it  is  pos- 
sible to  discharge  the  gun  at  the  rate  of  3,000  shots  a 
minute.  Each  feed  strip  holds  20  cartridges,  and  10,000 
rounds,  ready  for  instant  use,  may  l*e  carried  in  the 
limber.  The  improved  army  model  is  sulwftantially  the 
same  in  construction,  the  main  improvement  being  in 
tbe  positive  feed,  which  acts  quite  independent  <A 
gravity,  aud  therefore  makes  the  weapon  useful  at  any 
desired  degree  of  elevation  or  depression. — The  Hctek- 


Fig.  2914.— BASEBALL  OUN. 


head  of  the  spiral  spring  (which  has  a  motion  back- 
ward toward  the  breech),  its  force  is  exerted  equally 
upon  the  ball  and  the  spring,  thus  avoiding  the  danger 
of  giving  the  ball  too  great  velocity  when  expelled. 
As  an  additional  safeguard,  there  is  a  vent  in  the  barrel 
a  few  Inches  in  the  rear  of  the  spring-head ;  if  a  super- 
fluous charge  reach  the  barrel,  the  spring  will  be  forced 
back  far  enough  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  through  the 
vent,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  ball.  The 
I  curves  are  produced  by  the  projecting  flngers,  which 
are  seven  inches  long,  slightly  curved  inward,  and 
feced  with  rubl»er.  These  are  adjustable  and  may  l>e 
placed  at  auy  point  around  the  muzzle,  thus  producing 
whatever  *•  curve  "  may  l>e  desired.  (See  Ctrvf.  Pitch- 
no.)    Although  the  trial  at  Princeton  was  highly  sue- 


fire  mechanism. 

Machine  Guns.— Of  the  earlier  patterns,  tbe  best- 
known  was  the  French  mitraiUewte.  This  consisted  of 
25  flxed  barrels  in  rows  of  5,  with  a  breech-block  con- 
taining 25  chaml>ers  coinciding  with  the  barrels,  each 
chamber  carrying  a  cartridge  and  being  provided  with 
its  own  fl ring-pin.  Seveml  such  breech-blocks  were 
prepared  and  loaded  beforehand  for  each  gun:  M'hen 
placed  in  position  the  cartridges  were  rapidly  discharged, 
in  rotation,  by  a  mechanism  for  releasing  the  pins  which 
was  operated  by  a  crank.-^Next  of  cuccessful  devices 
was  the  GntUng  gun^  which,  in  Its  perfected  form,  is 
now  used  all  over  the  globe.  This  con-sists  of  a  cluster 
of  46-caliber  rifle  barrels  arranged  around  a  central 
shaft  and  rotated  by  a  crank.    Back  of  the  barrels  is  a 


Fig.  2916.^iiAxni  EAPin-nsE  auir. 

Model  of  189T;  IH  locbes  ealitier;  naval  monntinc;  Ire*  M 

l-poond  shell*  a  mlnote;  Tdocltj,  1.800  feet  a  seooBd; 

penetration,  SH  iaehe*  ct  Iron. 

Hm  revolvUtg  [cofnum  has  a  caliber  of  1}^  inches,  and 
but  one  mechanism  for  loading,  firing  and  extracting 
shells,  operating  on  each  barrel  in  turn.  This  gun  ii 
effective,  but  relatively  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  it  li 
being  largely  replaced  by  rapid-fire  guns  of  correspond- 
ing caliber. — Tlie  Gardner  gum  has  only  two  barrels,  side 
by  side.  It  is  operated  by  a  crank  which  actuates  two 
cams  at  the  rear  of  tbe  liarrels :  these  alternately  podi 
into  position  and  flra  th&cartrid^ta  that^tse/fed  frca 
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the  top.  Its  action  is  not  exceedingly  rapid,  owing  to 
the  small  nnmber  of  barrels. — ^The  Norda^eUU  gum  has 
from  two  to  seTen  parallel  barrels,  arranged  aide  by 
aide,  as  in  the  Gardner;  each  barrel  is  provided  with  a 
bolt,  moTed  by  a  aide  crank,  and  is  fed  from  a  maga- 
zine overhead.  As  the  bolts  move  Imckward  cartridges 
drop  into  place,  when  the  bolts  start  forward  and  dnre 
them  into  the  barrels,  the  hammers  are  released,  and  the 
ahota  discharged  in  very  rapid  suocearaon,  but  not  wholly 
in  aniflon.    This  has  been  a  favorite  gun  in  England. — 


aod  grooves,  aided  by  the  recoil  of  the  piece,  the  breech 
is  reofiened,  the  empi^  shell  cast  out,  and  position  taken 
for  a  fresh  cartridge,  which  is  automatically  pushed  into 
place,  the  breech  cloaed,  and  the  piece  instantly  fired  if 
the  operator's  finger  be  kept  pressed  on  the  trigger. — 
TmU.  On  government  trial  the  Drisga^hroeder  gun 
has  fired  34  shots  in  one  minute,  83  shots  in  three  min- 
ntes ;  the  time  taken  to  dismount  the  piece  and  replace 
it  in  firing  position  was  two  ^nutes  and  4|  seconds. 
Corresiionding  data  for  the  Hotchkiss  gun,  at  the  same 


t^J.  .£917.— MAXIM  AUTUMATIO  RAPID-IIRE  OWN,  WITH  SHIELD— NAVAL  PATTEBN   OF  1895. 


The  M'txim  AuUtmalic  M'tckiite  G»n,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  dt^igneil  to  be  Hlmust  wholly  automatic  in  its 
4icti<>n ;  and,  in  lact,  after  one  shot  is  fired,  the  operator 
has  but  to  keep  one  flnfcer  pressed  upon  the  trlfrger.Hnd 
the  discharges  will  continue  until  the  magazine  is 
«mpty.  Like  the  Oatling,  this  gtin  is  the  invention  uf 
an  American.  It  differs  eseentially  from  the  other 
machine  gnus  deecrilied,  having  a  single  barrel  and  a 
moat  ingenious  though  rather  complicated  mechanism 
that  cannot  be  intelligibly  described  in  the  space  now 
at  our  disposal. 

Rapid-pire  Guns.- The  distingnishing  feature  of 
rapid-fire  guns  is  the  breech  mechanism,  which  is  so  de- 
signed that  the  operation  of  loading  and  firing  is  expe- 
dited in  the  highest  poiaible  degree.  The  efforts  of 
inventors  in  this  line  are  almost  wholly  directed  toward 
sUtaiuing  simplicity  of  construction  and  ease  and 
rapidity  of  handliu}?,  combined  with  the  requisite  qual- 
itieauf  strt^ngih  and  (^as-tight  breech-blocks.  The  Hotch- 
JUm  rapid-fire  gun  has  a  breech-block  that  moves  verti- 
cally in  a  slotted  breech.  By  means  of  hand  levers  at 
the  sidi's.  the  bree(*h-blitck  is  dropped  down  until  the 
and  of  the  barrel  is  uncovered,  the  same  motion  dis- 
charging the  empty  shall  and  cocking  the  hammer; 
after  inserting  a  new  cartridge  ^by  hand)  the  move- 
ment of  the  levers  is  reversed,  ny  which  means  the 
cartridge  is  driven  h«>nie  and  tlie  barrel  again  closed. 
The  trigger  is  then  pnlle<l  l>y  hand. — The  Driggt-Schroe- 
dmr  gun,  invented  and  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.,  has 
a  breech-block  that  both  slides  and  rotates;  on  its  upper 
anrface  (which  is  convex,  corresponding  to  the  interior 
form  of  the  bree<;h)  are  projecting  ribs  which  fit  into 
comwponding  grooves  in  the  inner  and  up]>er  face  «>f 
the  breech,  thus,  by  iuterlockinz,  resisting  the  recoil. 
After  a  ilischarire  the  block  is  slid  down  wani  far  enough 
to  disengage  the  rilM  and  grooves,  and  then  revolved 
to  the  reiir,  throwing  open  the  chamber  of  the  gun. 
All  this  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  a  rotating 
handle  and  cam,  and  by  the  same  movement  the  piece 
Is  OK'ked  and  the  empty  shell  thrown  out.  After 
inserting  a  fresh  cariridge  the  lever  motion  is  reversed, 
the  rotary  swing  of  the  hreech-block  driving  the  cart- 
ridge into  place,  and  the  upward  slide  firmly  closing  the 
breech.  By  many  this  is  considered  the  very  be»t  gun 
of  its  kind  yet  devise<I. — The  Nordenfeldt  gun  has  a 
breech-bhx:k  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  rear 
portion  functions  as  a  weilge,  and  the  forward  part  as 
the  block.  Like  the  I)rigg»-Schroeder,  the  whole  block 
has  a  combiuetl  sliding  and  rotary  motion,  but  ut  its 
beginning  the  rear  (iiirtion  only  slides  downward,  while 
the  front  part  remains  in  position.  When  the  former 
has  reached  a  certain  place,  a  cam  action  rotates  the 
vrhole  block  to  the  rear,  in  much  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  result  as  in  the  Driggs-Schroeder  gun. 
By  reversing  the  motion  of  the  levers,  after  inserting 
the  cartridge  by  hand,  the  breech-block  resnmns  its 
former  position,  its  rear  portion  rises  vertically  into  its 
place  in  the  slotted  breech,  and  the  gun  is  ready  for 
firing. — ^The  Maxim  ni])id-flre  gun,  like  the  machlne- 
gan  of  the  same  inventor,  is  more  nearly  automatic 
than  others  of  the  same  class.  After  the  first  shot  the 
gun  itself  performs  all  subsequent  operations  except  the 
introduction  of  the  cartridge.  Following  each  dis- 
charge, by  a  complex  arrangement  of  springs,  fingers 


competitive  trial  were  as  follows :  28,  83,  and  one  min- 
ute, 37|  seconds:  for  the  Skoda  (3-pounder) :  24,  65,  and 
:V.^  seconds ;  for  a  model  designated  the  Maxim-Norden- 
feldt :  20,  65,  and  three  minutes,  33|  seconds— the  longer 
time  consumed  in  dismantling  and  refitting  being  in 
part  due  to  an  accident.  The  Sponael  gun,  made  in 
Connecticut,  fired  24  rounds  iu  one  minute,  and  73  in 
three  minutes.  These  results  were  reached  under  the 
most  favorable  circamatanceaand  by  the  employment  of 
skilled  gunners;  in  actual  practice  nothing  like  so  high 
a  rate  of  fire  could  be  long  continued  without  overheat- 


apeed  coupled  with  liglit  draught.  Tliese  characteristics 
enable  tliem  to  ascend  rivers  and  cruise  in  shallow 
waters  which  heavier  vessels  cannot  enter,  and  provide 
a  means  of  eac*ape  when  pursued  by  more  poweiful 
adversaries  of  deeper  draught.  Nine  of  these  vessels 
ha»e  been  constructed  since  1803,  foreshadowing,  as 
many  assume,  a  more  active  foreign  iiolicy,  inasmuch 
as  warships  of  this  type  are  of  siiecial  utility  on  such 
foreign  stations  aa  the  Asiatic,  where  it  is  occasionally 
necessary  to  ascend  rivers  that  are  entirely  unnavigable 
for  even  our  light  cruisers.  The  smallest  of  our  gunboat 
fleet  is  the  P^tl,  892  tons,  the  keel  of  which  was  laid  in 
1887.  This  iMtat  is  17G  feet  long,  with  31  feet  beam ; 
has  a  draught  of  11*7  feet,  a  recorded  speed  of  ]  1*7  knotiy 
1,095  horse-power,  and  an  armament  of  4  6-inch  breech- 
loading  rifles,  I  l-|M>under  rapid-fire  gun,  2  Hotchkiss 
revolving  cannon,  and  2  gatlings;  contract  price,  ^7,- 
OUU.  The  BeuningUm^  Oonoord^  and  Yorktoim^  each  of 
1,710  tons,  are  230- feet  long  by  36  feet  beam,  with  a 
mean  draught  of  14  feet ;  a  recorded  speed  of  175, 168 
and  1614  knots,  and  a  horse-power  of  3,436,  3,405  and 
3y392  respectively.  Their  armament  consists  ol  6  6-incli 
breech-loading  rifies,  2  6-pounder  and  2  3-puunder 
rapid-fire  rifles,  2  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon  and  2 

Stiings  eacli.  The  BenningUm  and  Concord  (keels 
d  in  1888)  cost  «490,0U0  each  for  hull  and  machinery ; 
the  Yorktown  (keel  laid  iu  1887)  cost  $465,000.  The 
Mackia$  and  Oastms  were  built  in  1891-04.  at  a  cost  of 
S318,(NI0  and  |318,5<I0  respectively.  These  l*oata  are 
204  feet  long,  with  321  feet  beam  and  12  feet  mean 
draught ;  speed  about  16  knots.  They  cany  8  4-inch,  4 
6-pounder  and  2  1-pounder  rapid-fire  rifles.  An  act 
of  Congress  on  March  3, 1803,  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  three  gunboats,  which  were  subsequently  named 
He/ewa,  WUmi$tgt<m  and  NiukciUe.  These  were  built  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  the  keels  being  laid  In  1894.  The 
two  first  named  are  sister  ships,  specially  designed  for 
service  in  Asiatic  rivers.  Their  principal  dimensions 
aud  specifications  are :  length,  250  feet,  9  inches ;  lieam, 
40  feet,  1%  inches ;  mean  draught,  8  feet ;  displairenient, 
1,392  tons;  horse-power,  1,600 ;  Bpet*d  required  by  con- 
tract, 13  knots.  On  trial  the  WUmiugUm  steamed  151 
knots,  and  the  Helena  made  a  record  of  158,  earning  a 
substantial  bonus  for  the  builders,  who  were  entitled  to 
f20,(NX)  for  every  knot  in  excess  of  the  stipulated  13. 
These  boats  are  devoid  of  sail-power,  and  have  one 
military*  mast  with  two  fighting  tops,  carr>-ing  2  gat- 
lings in  tlie  up|>er  top  and  2  6-|K>uuder8  iii  the  lower. 
The  other  guns  are  thus  disposed :  4  4-inch  rapid-fire 
guns  mounted  in  pairs,  respectively,  2  lorwani  and  2 
aft,  those  aft  being  mounted  on  the  main  deck,  those 
forward  on  the  forecastle  deck,  without  t>ther  protec- 
tion than  that  of  gun-shields ;  4  4-in(-h  rapid-fire  guns 
mounted  in  armored  sponsons  on  the  gun  deck,  amid- 
ships; 2  6-pounder  Hotchkiss  guns  mounted  forward 
on  the  forecastle  deck :  and  2 1-pounder  Hotchkiss  guns 
on  the  bridge.  The  NnshrUU  is  of  the  fiush-deck  pat- 
tern, and  haa  two  maata  carrying  triangular  sail*; 
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ing  the  gnna^  even  if  it  were  physically  possible  to  serve 
them. 
Gun 'boat,  a.  (Nnry.)  Not  the  least  useful  addition 
to  the  navy  of  the  United  States  is  a  fleet  of  16  gun- 
boats, built  since  1887,  and  especially  adapted  for  service 
on  the  inland  waters  of  both  home  and  foreign  stations. 
These  vessels  have  comparatively  little  defensive  power, 
betBg  practically  destitute  of  armor,  if  we  except  a  light 
protectit'e  deck  ;  but  they  are  provided  with  batteries  of 
snuUl  calibre  but  of  high  power,  and  have  considerable 


length,  220  feet;  beam,  36  feet;  draught,  11  feet;  die- 
placement,  1.371  tons;  horse-power,  1 ,750.  The  contract 
required  a  speed  of  14  knots,  but  on  trial  16*76  knots, 
or  aLwut  19  statute  miles,  were  develo|>ed,  earning  a 
premium  of  $50,000  for  the  builders.  The  NnfhvUle  is 
propelled  by  twin  screws.  Her  armament  consists  of  8 
4-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  arranged  in  sponsons  on  the  gun 
deck,  and  in  the  open  on  the  main  deck;  4  6-pt»nndor 
Hotchkiss  rapid-fire  guns  on  the  gun  deck,  forward  and 
aft,  and  2  1-pounder  Hotchkiss  and  2  gatlings  dispoaed 
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on  the  main  deck.  There  ie  one  torpedo  tnbe  In  the ; 
how.  The  ooutract  price  for  theee  three  veeeela  was 
^80/)00  mch.—Oompoti/t  OmiboatB,  Of  a  toniewhat 
different  type  are  the  iix  veeeeli  antboriied  by  act  of 
Gongreaa,  March  2, 1896.  Theee  are  of  the  eompotiU 
type,  a  mixed  ■tmcnire  of  wood  and  metaL  The  rapid 
accumulation  of  baruaclet  and  marine  vegetation  ou 
the  bottoms  of  iron  and  it«^1  warahlpi  is  a  eource  uf 
continual  expense  and  loss  of  time  incident  to  docking, 
to  say  nothing  of  decreased  speed  and  increased  con- 
sumption of  coal  due  to  theee  hindrances.  In  the 
oompoeite  type  this  difficulty  is  largely  overcome  by 
the  employment  of  wooden  planking  riveted  to  tlie 
steel  ftiimes  and  covered  externally  with  a  copper 
sheathing.  An  inner  sheathing  ot  steel  may  be  added 
if  required  for  strength,  the  whole  so  fastened  by  com- 
position bolts  that  galvanic  action  is  practically  avoided. 
Vessels  of  this  class  will  be  of  particular  utility  in 
patrolling  stations  like  the  sealing-grounds  of  Alaska 
or  the  middle  waters  of  the  Yukon  river,  remote  fW>m 
docks,  of  which  they  will  be  made  measurably  inde- 
pendent by  their  copper  bottoms.  Three  of  these  new 
boats,  the  Annapoli*,  Newport,  and  Vicktburg^  have  full 
saii-power,  in  addition  to  a  single  screw  propelled  by 
triple-expansion  engi  nes  of  800  horse-power.  The  other 
tliree,3fartett«t,  PrinceloM  and  Wkeehmg,  carry  only  euough 
canvas  to  stead  v  them  in  a  seaway,  and  have  twin  screws 
driven  by  similar  engines  of  the  same  power.  Theee 
six  vessels  have  a  mean  draught  of  12  feet ;  displacement, 
1,UOO  tons;  speed  required  by  contract,  12  knots.  Thoae 
of  AtmapoliM  type  are  168  feet  long  with  36  feet  beam ; 
of  the  Marietta  type,  174  feet  long  with  34  feet  beam. 
The  contract  price  was  9*230,000  each,  exclusive  of  arma- 
ment. The  latter  consists,  in  each  case,  of  12  rapid-flre 
guns  of  the  latest  pattern,  vis.:  rix  4-iuch  rifles,  four 
6-pounders  and  two  l-pounders.  The  AnnapolU^  which 
vras  the  first  of  the  six  to  be  completed,  was  built  by  the 
Crescent  Iron  Co. ;  the  Prmeeton  at  Camden,  N.  J. ;  the 
Viekabwrg  and  Newvort  at  Bath,  Me. ;  the  Marietta  and 
Wkeelimg  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Oan'delOW,  n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  g<mdola.'\ 
A  flat-bottomed  or  unwieldy  boat  or  barge ;  a  transport. 

Gnnir'l,  Josxr,  composer  of  popular  dance  music,  was 
bornln  Hunffury,  in  1810,  the  son  of  a  stocking  weaver. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  school  teacher ;  but,  having  stndied 
music  and  composition,  he  entered  the  Austrian  army 
as  a  Itand-master.  His  niarchpc,  polkas,  waltr.e8,  Ac, 
are  still  widely  used  on  both  continents.    Died  in  1889. 

€lail'lllsOII«  in  Colorado^  a  W.  co  ;  area  3,2U0  sq.  m. : 
drained  by  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivers.  Burface, 
mountainous.  Mining,  smelting,  and  stock  raisins  are 
the  chief  industries.     Cup.  Gunnison.     i\>p.  (1890) 

—A  city,  cap.  of  Gunnison  co.,63  m.  N.E.  of  Montroee,  on 
D.  A  R.  G.  and  Union  Pac.  R.Rs.;  has  smelting  works. 
Iron  and  coal  are  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Gold, 
silver  and  manganese  are  also  mined.  Fop.  (1890) 
1,106. 

Gon'powder  C*r«ek,  in  North  CanMna^  enters  the 
Catawba  river,  in  Caldwell  oo. 

Cior'doil,  in  Arkunta*^  a  post-town  of  Clark  co.,  16  m. 
S.W.  of  Arkadelphia,  on  St.  L.,  I.  Mt  A  8.  R.  R. ;  ships 
lumber  and  cotton.    Pop.  ( 1890)  802. 

Onr'ii^jr*  Sir  Gou>wortht,  inventor,  bom  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  in  1793;  studied  medicine,  but  gave  his 
attention  to  chemistry,  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  subject  at  the  Surrey  Institute;  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Bude,  oil  gas,  lime,  and  magnesium  lights; 
claimed  the  invention  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  the  deflection  of 
the  magnetic  needle  by  voltaic  cross-currents ;  also  in- 
vented the  high-pressure  steam  Jet  and  tubular  boiler; 
was  knighted  in  1863.    Died  Feb.  26, 1875. 

Ontli'rie,  Thomas,  born  July  12,  1803,  at  Brechin, 
Forfiirshire,  Scotland;  student  of  the  Universitv  of 
Edinburgh ;  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  (1826) :  appointed 
one  of  the  raiuiBters  ot  Old  Greyfriars  parish  in  Edin- 
burgh (18.37).  He  was  eminent  as  a  pulpit  and  plat- 
form orator,  also  as  a  social  reformer  and  philanthro- 
pist, working  among  the  most  degraded  of  Uie  popula- 
tion of  Edinburgh.  He  Joined  the  Free  Church,  and 
for  many  years  held  the  ministry  of  Free  St  John's, 
Edinburgh ;  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (1862),  and  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  tiie  Evangelical  AllUince:  editor  of 
the  »inda!i  Magauine,  and  author  of  The  Woff  to  L{fe; 
A  Plea  for  Bagged  SchooU;  Studiee  of  Character ;  ParO' 
Me«,Ac    Died  Feb.  24, 1873. 


Ovtb'rie.  Thoicab  AymoxT,  author,  bom  in  Ken- 
sington,  England,  in  1856;  educated  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  admitted  to  the  liar,  but  never  practiced ; 
contributed  short  stories  to  magasines  under  the  pen- 
name  of  F.  ANrrxY.  His  works  include:  Vice  Fersa, 
which  was  successfully  dramatised;  I'he  OiaittM  Babe; 
Ths  Bhek  Foodie;  The  Timt»d  Vmn»;  The  FuUen  Idol, 
Ac.    These  novels  are  noted  for  their  grotesque  humor. 

Onthrle,  in  Oklahoma,  a  thriving  city,  capital  of  the 
Territory,  90  m.  S.  of  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  on  the 
A.,  T.  A  S.  F6  R.  R.  Has  had  a  rapid  growth,  with 
consideimble  floating  popnUtion.    Ai>p.  (1897)  abt.  8,500. 

Oot'tenbaiV*  in  •A'ev  •^erwf,  a  post-town  of  Hudson 
CO.,  on  Hudson  river,  opposite  70th  St,  New  York  city ; 
has  some  manufartures.    P^p.  (1896)  3,626. 

Gnt'ter-snipe,  «.  A  slngie^lip  poster  for  attaching 
to  curb-stones.— (A^  F.  Slang.)  A  curt>-stone  broker. 
— A  street  Arab ;  a  destitute  child  living  on  the  street 

Gotm'kow,  Karl  Fkroimand,  a  noted  author,  waa 
born  in  Germany  in  1811 ;  educated  at  the  Friedrichs- 
werder  Gymnasium,  and  studied  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1830  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Young  German  Party, 
and  started  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  1831. 
He  went  to  Stuttgart  and  became  assistant  editor  of 
Mensel's  Literaturhlattj  afterwards  continuing  his  studies 
at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg,  Jena,  and  Munich, 
developing  very  radical  ideas  In  morals  and  sociology, 
which  were  expressed  during  his  career  as  a  Journalist 
at  Frankfort.  As  a  result  of  the  atheistic  and  unortho- 
dox views  expressed  in  his  novel,  WaUg,  die  Zweiflerin, 
O.  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  three  montlis  and  all  his 
writings  were  suppressed.  In  the  same  year,  however, 
he  published  another  book,  Nero,  a  dramatic  work,  in 
which  his  radical  notions  were  even  more  fully  elabo- 
rated. O.  went  to  Hambnrg  in  1837,  to  escape  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Prussian  authorities,  and  thence  to 
various  German  cities,  finally  locating  In  Berlin  (1870) 
where  he  died  In  1878.  His  works  were  numerous  and 
varied  in  character,  were  very  popular  in  their  day,  but 
undoubtedly  worthy  of  condemnation  from  a  moral 
standpoint. 

Gatm'laflr,  Karl  Frriorich  Auarsr,  a  celebrated  mis* 
sionary,  was  bom  In  Germany  in  1803,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  Stettin.  While 
thus  engaged  he  composed  an  elaborate  poem  in  which 
was  expressed  his  ardent  desire  to  become  a  missiomuy 
and  labor  among  the  heathen.  This  poem  was  pre- 
sented to  the  PmsKUin  King  in  1821,  who  at  once 
directed  that  O.  be  placed  in  Uie  missiomuy  institution 
at  Berlin.  After  two  years  of  study  there  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dutch  Sf  issionary  Society  at  Rotterdam, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Sumatra  in  Angust,  1826. 
Beiuff  detiUned  by  some  means  on  the  island  of  Java,  O. 
established  a  residence  at  Batavla,  and  in  two  years 
mastered  the  Chinese  language,  and  fkmlliarixed  him- 
self with  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  Chinese  by 
associating  with  people  of  that  nationality  at  Batavla. 
He  now  resolved  to  abandon  the  Dutch  mission  and 
labor  in  China;  and  in  1828  he  Joined  the  English  mis- 
sionary, Tomlin,  in  his  work  at  Bangkok,  Siam.  Here 
he  acquired  the  Siamese  language,  and  perfected  him- 
self in  the  Chinese  tongue.  Proceeding  to  China,  he 
established  himself  at  Macao,  and  beoune  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Robert  Morrison.  Here,  in  conjunction 
with  Medhurst  and  others,  O.  began  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  C*hiuese.  He  also  founded  a  society 
for  the  difnision  of  general  knowledge  throughout 
China,  in  the  interest  of  which  he  published  a  monthly 
magasine  in  the  langruage  of  the  countrr,  all  the  time 
preaching  the  gospel  at  Macao  and  other  accessible 

E)ints,  He  was  later  appointed  chief  Interprrterto  the 
ritish  supervisional  government  in  China,  a  position 
he  was  well  qualified  to  fill.  In  this  capacity  he 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  province  of  Fo-kien  (May, 
1835),  hut  the  hoetility  of  the  natives  made  the  effort  a 
fiulure.  About  the  same  time  the  Chinese  anthorities 
prohibited  the  printing  of  books  or  other  publications 
relating  to  Christianity  In  the  Chinese  language,  and 
also  the  distribution  by  aliens  of  any  kind  of  literature 
in  that  tongue.  The  methods  of  peace  having  failed  in 
his  conflict  against  heathenism,  G.  Joined  the  British 
in  their  war  with  the  Chinese  and  was  able  to  render 
invaluable  service  because  of  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  peace  of  1842.  In  1844  he  established  a 
society  whose  purpose  xTas  to  diffuse  the  gospel  through 
China  by  means  of  native  missionaries,  which  effort 


waa  so  mooeMfbl  that  by  1848  no  leas  than  SOChrirtlB. 
iiad  Qiineae  had  been  aent  as  laborara  throogfa  Ike 
interior  of  the  countrr.  In  the  interest  of  this  sodctj 
O.  visited  England,  Germany,  and  other  ooantrk*  ia 
1849-^,  returning  to  Hong  Kong  early  in  1851,  where 
he  died  a  few  months  later  In  the  same  year. 

Gojrot  (pe'yo),  Arnold  Henry,  scieutistt,  bcnn  near 
Neufch&tel,  Switzerland,  1807.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  college  of  his  native  city,  the  gymnasia  of 
Stuttgart  and  Carlsmhe,  and  Berlin  UnTrenity.  At 
Carlsiruhe  he  formed  an  intimate  frieDdaliip  witk 
Agaadx,  A.  Braun,  and  Schimper,  and  vrith  them  began 
the  study  of  physical  science,  though  studying  the- 
ology for  four  yeara  at  Neufch&tel  and  Berlin.  In  U3.> 
he  was  graduated  Ph.D.  at  Berlin  University,  liis 
thesis  being  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Humboldt  ai  J 
Ritter.  He  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  spent 
five  yeara  In  teaching  and  studying,  making  scientific 
summer  toun  in  France,  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Italj, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  glaciere  and  erratic 
honldera.  He  discovered  and  communicated  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  France,  in  Ki8,  the  principal 
laws  which  govern  the  formation  and  motions  of  the 
glaciers,  which  the  subsequent  observations  of  ocber* 
have  confirmed ;  he  also  showed  how  the  diatribatk»B 
of  the  Alpine  honldera  In  the  regions  around  proved 
the  extension  and  limits  of  the  great  dUuvlao  glacaa» 
in  SwitserUnd  and  Lombardy.  From  IStS  to  1848  b« 
was  professor  of  Hlst4>ry  and  Phyidcal  Geof^raphy  in  tl» 
College  of  Neufch&tel.  A  political  revolution*  havlof 
broken  up  that  institution,  he  resolved  io  1848  ta 
follow  his  friend  and  colleague,  Agassis,  who  had  emi- 
grated to  the  U.  S.  In  1848-9  he  delivered  a  coarse  v( 
lectures  in  French  on  The  Betatiome  hetieeem  Fkpiied 
GecMrm^  and  Hitiorf,  at  Boston,  which,  translated 
by  Prof.  Felton,  were  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Earth  and  Man  (1849).  He  afterwards  lectured  at  the 
Lowell  IiMtitnte,  the  Smithsonian,  and  other  Institu- 
tions; organised  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  s 
s>'8tem  of  meteorological  observations,  and  prepared  fur 
it  the  extensive  seiies  of  practical  tables,  intrododng 
and  improving  the  barometera  now  generally  empk>y»d. 
For  ten  yean  he  was  engaged  in  investigating  tbe 
physical  structure  and  elevation  of  the  Appalachian 
system  of  mountains,  from  N.  H.  to  Ga. ;  and  in  185& 
was  appointed  professor  of  Physical  Geography  and 
Geology  in  the  College  of  New  Jeney.  He  pablisfaed 
numerous  large  wall-maps  of  physical  geography,  a 
physical  atlaa,  classica]  mi^is,  and  a  series  ot  gec«raph- 
leal  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools,  all  of  high  merits 
as  well  as  many  piH^era  in  the  scientific  p^iodicals. 
Died  in  1884. 

Gnjr'ton,  in  Oeorgia,  a  post-town  of  Effingham  co.,  30 
m.  N.W.  of  Savannah,  on  Central  R.  R.  of  Ga.  Turpen- 
tine is  distilled  here.    Pop.  (1887)  about  750. 

Gnm'oiAll-Blaii'co,  Antonio,  bom  in  Caricaa,  1830; 
vice-president  of  VenesueU  (1863) ;  was  deprived  of  tl»e 
ofllce  (1868),  but  restored  to  power  (1870).  Although 
othera  filled  the  position  ot  president,  GuamAn  was  for 
many  yean  the  actnal  head  of  al&dra,  and  in  18}$9  was 
acting  as  envoy  to  all  the  European  courts.  Popular 
discontent  was  aroused  by  reports  of  corrupt  contracts 
made  in  IVris,  and  he  was  deposed  from  power. 

Gwln,  WiLUAM  McKendrt,  politician,  bom  in  Snis- 
ner  oo.,  Teno;,  Oct.  9,  1806 ;  educated  at  Transylvania 
University;  studied  medicine;  removed  to  YicksbnrF, 
Miss. ;  was  member  of  Congress  ( 1841-43) ;  U.  S.  Senator 
(1860-61) ;  Imprisoned  for  alleged  disloyalty  (1861-63). 
In  1864  he  went  to  Mexico  and  entered  the  service  of 
MaximilUn,  who  created  him  Duke  of  Soix>ra.  After 
the  collapse  of  Maximilian,  G.  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
colonise  hie  vast  possessions  in  Sonora  with  people  of 
Southern  birth.    Died  Sept.  3, 1886. 

Gjrl'den,  Huoo,  astronomer,  was  bom  in  1841,  at 
Helslngfors,  Finland ;  was  for  a  long  time  one  t^  the 
principal  astronomen  at  the  Imperial  Ruasian  Observ- 
atory, at  Pulkowa,  and  has  since  been  director  of 
the  observatory  at  Stockholm,  Swrden.  His  principal 
achievements  have  been  in  the  problems  of  atmospheric 
refraction,  the  constant  of  abberration,  and  the  lunar 
theory. 

Gynl'aei,  Morbi,  n.  pL  [From  6r.  ojrne,  woman, 
and  Lat.  morbiM,  disease.]  {Path.)  Developmental  die- 
eases  of  women,  as  chloros^  Ac. ;  those  attending  the 
parturient  state,  amenorrhoea,  Ac 

Gjrp'saoi  Citjr,  or  Gjrp«ani,  in  JTonm*,  a  post- 
viflage  of  Saline  CO,    "  -  ^  ..  —    -. 


R.R.; 


,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Salina  on  M.  Pac 
has  manufacturea of  cement.    Pop.  (1896)  62D 
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The  dghth  letter  in  the  Engllih  language,  le  an 
aapirate  belonging  to  the  order  of  guttnrale  In 
•  meet  modem  and  ancient  langnagee,  and  a  simple 
attenuation  of  the  sound  ezpreeeed  by  the  Greek  X  *°^ 
the  German  and  Scottish  ch.  Tlie  claims  of  A  to  be  re- 
garded M  a  letter  have  been  denied  by  many  gramma- 
riaus;  and  certainly,  when  it  is  remembereid  that  the 
eound  of  this  letter  is  produced  by  a  mere  emission  of 
the  breath,  without  any  conformation  of  the  organs  of 
apeech,  this  opinion  would  seem  well  founded.  The 
form  of  the  character  correeponds  to  the  Phcenicinn  or 
Hebrew  cheth  (n)  and  the  Greek  eta  (H,  probably  at  one 
time  pronounced  A^to),  which  denoted  originally  the 
syllable  ehe.  The  figure  U  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
signify  the  aspirate,  until  about  the  6th  oenturr  before 
Christ.  After  that  time  it  was  gradually  abandoned  in 
Qreek  writing,  while  its  use  was  still  presenred  by  the 
ImUdb,  In  the  former  language  it  was  superseded  by 
the  small  mark  called  the  spirilus  atper  (<),  which  was 
placed  above  the  letter  to  which  the  aspirated  sound 
waia  to  be  g^ven.  That  the  sound  of  h  in  Latin  must 
have  been  ftdnt,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that 
many  words  were  written  indifferently  with  or  without 
an  A;  as  honahu  or  onatm.  In  many  Latin  words  the 
letter  $  represents  the  Greek  aspirate,  as  n<6  for  dirtf,  $al 
for  2Uf,  »ex  for  1^.  teptem  for  krrd  gerpo  for  ^«,  Ac 
In  the  langtmges  derived  fh>m  the  Latin,  the  force  of  h 
has  almoet  disappeared.  In  the  French  it  is  retained  as 
a  character,  but  Is  mrely  heard  in  pronunciation.  In 
the  Italian  it  is  altogether  absent;  while  in  Spanish  It 
has  t>ecome  substituted  in  many  cases  for  the  Latin/,  as 
hijo:zlMt.  fiUuiy  a  son ;  humoso=  fumotus^  smoky.  In 
the  languages  of  the  Gothic  stock,  h  sometimes  repre- 
sents the  Latin  c  and  the  Greek  «;  as,  in  hom^  Gothic 
ha4imy  Lat.  eeyma,  Gr.  tipos.  This  substitution,  and  the 
■abeequent  absence  of  A,  particularW  before  r  and  I, 
have  completely  obscured  the  kindred  character  of 
many  words  which  deilve  from  the  same  root ;  as,  for 
Instance,  Eng.  ram^  A.S.  hreaw,  Lat.  crw-or,  blood,  cru- 
dos,  bloody,  raw.  In  Bnglish,  the  letter  A  may  be  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  indefinable  with  regard  to  its  or- 
thoepical  position.  The  natural  tendency  in  this  lan- 
guage (as  in  those  derived  from  the  f<atin)  is  to  altoxether 
eliminate  the  A ;  and  this  practice  prevails,  accordingly, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  English  people  to  an  almost 
ineradicable  extent,— a  fanlt  which  the  English-speiiking 
classes  of  this  county  (possibly  from  the  absence  of 
dialectical  provincialisms)  are  notably  exempt  from.  In 
many  districts  of  England,  (and  especially  among  illit- 
erate Londoners,)  the  practice  of  subverting  the  proper 
vmm  of  A,  or,  in  other  words,  omitting  it  where  need<Ni. 
and  aspirating  it  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  may  be  ex- 
emplified, as  in  'cme  for  home^  htgg  for  tgg^  Ac.  Again, 
another  difflculty  is  found  in  correctly  locating  the  pro- 
nunciation of  A,  that  is  to  say,  before  what  words  of 
which  it  is  the  first  letter  it  ought  to  be  aspirated.  The 
mle  governing  this  use  of  the  letter  Is  but  vague :  in 
AA'r,  Aonor,  Aour,  A«r6,  with  their  derivatives,  A  is  silent. 
It  Is  generally  defined  to  bear  a  mute  signification  in 
hKwMe,  hospital,  humor^  Ac;  but  the  rule  Is  not  absolute 
in  these  instances,  many  good  speakers  recognizing  the 
sound  of  the  A.  £r  is  silent  after  i;r  initial,  as  in  ghost, 
ghemk  ghastly,  ghnrkin;  after  r,  as  in  catarrh,  myrrh, 
rhtmib,  rhyme ;  and  also  when  following  a  noun  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  oh,  Noah,  buhl,  Pharaoh,  Ac  A  is  em- 
ployed in  coi\innction  with  certain  consonants  to  form 
digraphs  expressing  sounds  which  are  not  represented 
in  the  alphabet,  as  «A,  t/l^  dt,  as  in  should,  tldnk,  thus; 
also,  to  qualify  the  sounds  of  some  other  letters,  as  when 
following  c  and  p;  with  the  former  producing  a  com- 
pound sound  like  that  of  tsh,  as  in  change,  chaprl,  with 
the  latter  of  /,  as  in  phosphorus,  phantom,  Philadelphia^ 
Again,  A  coming  after  c  and  y,  has  the  hard  intonation 
before  t,  t,  and  g,  as  in  clironology,  chemistry.  Ghetto, 
OhaU ;  in  some  other  words,  cA  is  sounded  <A,  as  in  cA»o- 
airy,  chevron.  As  an  abbreviation  H.  stands  for  Hispania, 
Hadrianus,  Ate,  Aoc,  hoc,  Ac;  HH.  for  harid^s;  and 
lis.  for  sestertium.  On  French  coins  it  signifies  La 
RocheJU;  on  those  of  Austria,  GUnsburg.  Among  the 
Botnans  it  stood  for  the  last  of  the  eight  nundinal  let- 
ters. It  was  also  used  to  symbolize  200,  and  3.  for 
200,000. 

(Mus.)  H  is  the  designation  given  by  the  Germans  to 
the  note  B  q ;  their  B  being  equivalent  to  the  English 
B  [>M  *o<l  iQ  tb^ir  music  denotes  the  seventh  diatonic 
interval,  or  the  twelfth  string  of  the  chromatic  scale. 
Ka«  (inUrf.)  An  exclamation  denoting  surprise,  Joy,  or 
ffriet 
'•  Ba/  wtiat  srt  Umo  I  Utoa  horrid  bMuUtM  trunk  ?  "  -  Sow. 

»«.  a.    To  express  surprise ;  to  hesitate ;  as,  to  hum  and 

ha, 
Haa,  (Ad:,)  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  oo.  SutherUnd,  4 

m.  from  Far-out  Head. 
Wimmi,  n.    [Dan.  ha/,  the  sea.]    A  name  applied  to  the 

fishery,  or  occupation  of  fishing,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Shetland  Island*. 
H»»k,  n.    Same  as  Hakr,  q.  v. 
Haar'kles,  n.    [Oer.  A' jar,  hair,  and  kiej,  gravel  py- 

rite«.J  (Min.)  OnpillHry  pyrites  in  very  delicate  acicular 

If  4u»r'l«'iil«  a  city  and  hike  of  the  Netherlands.    See 

Sktioiv  n. 
Haar^lem.  in  New  York.    See  Hari.km. 


BTiib'aklKUlK.  (Sor^.)  The  name  of  the  36th  in 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  forming  one 
of  those  of  the  12  minor  prophets. 
MtkWemm  Cor'pua*  [Lat.,  yon  may  have  the  boay.] 
{Law.)  It  is  one  of  the  first  o^jecU  of  all  civil  institu- 
tions to  secure  to  every  member  the  rights  of  personal 
liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  control  and  disposition 
of  his  own  person,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  in  such 
manner,  however,  as  not  to  violate  the  laws  or  Infringe 
npoh  the  rights  of  others.  It  may  seem,  upon  the  fint 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  this  is  not  an  object 
of  the  institutions  and  laws  of  an  arbitral^  government, 
since  the  sovereign,  and  those  representing  him  in  an 
executive  or  military  capacity,  may  seixe  and  imprison 
any  one,  with  or  without  cause,  or  upon  grounds  more 
or'len  important  and  excusable,  according  as  the  gov- 
ernment is,  in  its  principles  and  in  its  administration, 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  But  a  slight  reflection  will  show 
that,  even  in  the  most  arbitrary  governments,  the  first 
object  is  to  secure  one  subject  from  the  seizure  of  his 
person  or  the  violation  of  his  rights,  whether  of  person 
or  property,  by  another;  for  in  a  community  of  men, 
where  every  member  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  seize 
upon  and  imprison  any  other,  if  he  had  the  physical 
IK>wer  to  do  so,  there  would  be,  substantially,  and  to 

eractical  purposes,  no  government  at  all.  There  might 
e  an  association  of  men  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
prince,  and  in  concert  with  each  other,  who  should  have 
more  power  than  any  other  association  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  who  might,  accordingly,  by  the  right  of  the 
stronsest,  seize  persons  and  property  at  their  own  will 
and  pleasure ;  but  such  an  association  would  hardly  de- 
serve the  name  of  civil  polity  or  government,  which 
signifies  not  merely  physical  power  and  superiority  of 
force,  which  exists  among  brutes  as  well  as  men,  but  a 
body  of  laws  more  or  less  extensive,  whereby  the  liberty 
and  rights  of  the  subjects  are  secwred  more  or  less  effect- 
ually, according  to  the  degree  of  improvement  and  per- 
fection in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state.  In 
every  government,  therefore,  whether  arbitrary  or  tree, 
or  occupying  any  one  of  the  various  degrees  in  the  scale 
of  freedom,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  objects 
is  the  secnrity  of  the  person  from  violence  or  detention 
not  authorized  by  law.  There  is,  then,  this  essential 
difference,  in  this  respect,  between  different  govern- 
ments;—  in  those  which  are  arbitrary,  the  present  will 
of  the  sovereign,  and,  acoordinicly,  of  those  representing 
him  in  civil  and  military  capacities,  is  the  law;  whereas, 
in  others,  the  law  is  a  fixed  rule,  wliich  every  citizen  or 
subject  may  know  and  conform  to,  if  be  chooses ;  the 
sovereign  and  the  magistrates  being  bound  by  this  law 
no  less  than  the  other  members  of  the  society.  This 
fixed  law  settles  beforehand  all  the  cases  in  which  any 
person  may  be  detained  or  imprisoned;  and  the  term 
imprisonment,  in  this  application,  does  not  signify  merely 
shutting  up  iu  a  guol,  since  the  voluntary  detention  of 
aperson  in  a  priVHte  house  or  iu  the  streets,  says  Sir 
William  lilack<«toue,  is  an  imprisnnmenL  The  cases  In 
which  impriitounicut  Is  lnwtul  being  thus  ascertained 
by  the  law,  the  great  provision  of  itagna  Cfiarta  (q.  v.) 
intervenoii,  namely,  **  Thsit  no  freemutt  shall  be  seized 
or  imprisoned,  but  by  the  Judgmeut  of  his  equals  or  the 
law  of  the  laud."  The  term  equals  or  p^ers,  here,  has 
reference  to  an  indictment  or  trial  by  Jury,  or  other 
body,  of  which  the  office  and  functions  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  Jurors,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  respect  to  certain  parties  und  offences.  This 
particular  mode  of  nccutuitiuu  or  trial  might  as  well  be 
omitted,  and  the  rule  would  then  stand,  that  no  man 
should  be  impriiioned  but  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
the  law  alone  that  can  imprison,  and  not  the  sovereign, 
or  any  representative  of  the  sovereign,  whether  the 
sovereignty  resides  in  one  individual,  or  a  body,  or  more 
than  one  bo^ly  of  men.  This  principle  constitutes  the 
leading  feature  of  Magna  CItarta,  and  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  every  free  government.  In  order  to  secure  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  govern- 
ment, which  requires,  in  the  cise  of  crimes  and  some 
others,  the  restraint  of  the  pen»on,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  law  should  not  only  specify  explicitly  the 
cases  in  which  the  citizen  may  i>e  seized  or  imprisoned, 
but  also  provide  that  he  shall  not  bo  arrested,  or  re- 
strained of  his  liberty,  in  any  other  case  whatever;  and 
such  is  the  law  in  the  U.  States  and  in  England.  Nor 
is  this  principle  confined  to  the  person,  it  being  no  leas 
the  law  that  a  man's  goods,  setting  aside  his  person,  shall 
not  be  seized  and  detained,  otherwise  than  by  order  of 
the  law.  Such  being  the  rules  that  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  civil  society,  the  very  important  questions  occur: 
how  these  rules  aire  to  be  enforced ;  how  is  the  law 
most  effectually  to  guarantee  to  every  one  of  its  subjects 
the  inviolability  of  his  person  and  property  7  The  first 
and  most  obvious  security  is  that  derived  directly  from 
the  law  of  nature,  and  not  surrendered  among  the  other 
sacrifices  made  by  the  members  of  a  community  to  each 
other,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  forming  of  civil 
society.  The  law  permits  every  man  to  defend  his  per- 
son and  property,  and  to  repel  by  force,  any  unlawful 
invasion  of  either.  It  will  not  Justify  him  in  using  ex- 
treme force,  and  committing  any  outraxeous,  dispropor- 
tionate, or  wanton  iiUury,  in  resisting  and  repelling 
even  an  unlawful  injury  of  bis  person  or  property :  but 
it  will  Justify  him  in  using  a  reasonable  degree  of  rorce, 

f>roportionod  to  the  injuriousness  or  atrocity  of  the  vio- 
ence  attein|>t<-d  by  the  aseailiug  party.  But  the  law 
of  nature  atlords  but  a  feeble  protection,  HUd  men  unite 


in  oommnnlties  Ibr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more 
effectual  defences  against  wrong,  and  reparatfons  for 
ipiuries  when  committed;  and  the  very  first  provision 
of  the  law  is  to  inflict  punishment  for  anv  wrongs  and 
violence  whereby  the  public  is  disturbed,  and  also  to 
make  reparation  to  a  purty  ii^Jnred.  If  one  man  unlaw- 
fully seizes  the  property,  or  imprisons  the  person  of  an- 
other, he  is,  by  the  laws  of  every  communi^,  liable  to 
make  amends  in  damages.  As  far,  therefore,  as  an 
injury  is  such  that  it  can  be  repaired  by  a  pecunUry 
compensation,  and  as  far  as  the  trespasser  is  able  to 
make  such  reparation,  the  remedy  is  complete.  But 
since  trespassers  are  not  always  able  to  make  reparation 
for  injuries,  and  some  injuries  are  such  that  pecuniary 
damages  are  not  an  adequate  reparation,  and  also,  be- 
cause the  law  intends  to  prevent  wrongs,  as  well  as  to 
Erovide  for  punishments  and  compensations  where  they 
ave  been  committed,  it  provides  certain  processes  for 
immediate  prevention,  in  case  of  a  violent  and  unau- 
thorized invasion  of  property  or  person.  Of  this  charac- 
ter are  the  processes  on  complaint  for  forcible  entry  on 
real  estate,  the  action  of  replevin  in  respect  to  goods 
and  chattels,  and  the  writ  de  homine  repUgiando,  or 
writ  of  H.  (7.J  in  respect  to  the  person.  The  writ  de 
homine  repl^ftando  is  similar  to  that  of  replevin,  and  is, 
in  fact,  as  its  name  imports,  the  replevying  of  a  man. 
When  a  man's  person  has  been  carried  out  of  the 
country,  so  that  he  cannot  be  found,  then  a  process  takes 
place  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  when  goods  are 
carried  off;  so  as  not  to  be  repleviable.  In  the  case  of 
the  goods,  a  process  in  withernam  issues,  by  which  other 
goods  are  taken.  So  in  the  case  of  the  man ;  the  person 
who  thus  conveyed  him  away  is  himself  taken  in  a  pro- 
cess in  withernam,  as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  the 
person  sought  to  be  replevied.  This  process  of  replevy- 
ing a  man  is  very  ancient  in  the  Englbh  law ;  forms  of 
the  writ  being  iciven  by  Fitzherbei  t,  aiul  also  found  in 
the  Register  of  Writs.  But  It  was  not  until  more  than 
400  years  after  the  date  of  Magna  Charta  that  an  ade- 
quate remedy  was  adopted,  whereby  the  great  privilege, 
provided  for  in  that  charter,  was  effectually  secured. 
This  security  was  ellected  bv  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
passed  in  the  3Ut  year  of  Charles  II.  c  2,  which  has 
been  adopted,  in  sul'Stance,  in  all  the  U.  States ;  and 
many  of  the  State  constitutions  expressly  guarantee  to 
the  citizens  the  right  to  this  writ,  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  government;  and  bv  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States,  the  privilege  of  this  writ  is 
secured,  at  all  times,  except  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion, when  the  public  safety  may  require  its  suspen- 
sion. The  right  is  liable  to  be  suspended  in  England  in 
the  same  cases,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  clothe 
the  executive  with  an  extraordinaiy  power,  as  the  Ro- 
mans were  in  the  habit  of  choosing  a  dictator  in  emer- 
gencies, when  the  public  was  in  danger.  This,  as  Sir 
William  Blackstone  says,  is  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  security 
of  personal  liberty  for  a  time,  the  more  effectually  to 
secure  it  in  future.  At  nil  times,  when  the  privilege  is 
not  suspended  by  law,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  this 
writ.  It  is,  however,  to  no  purpose  that  the  party 
should  be  brought  lieiore  a  Judge,  on  habeas  corpus,  to 
be  immediately  remanded  to  prison.  Tlie  laws,  accord- 
ingly,  except  certain  caites;  thus  the  laws  of  New  Yoik 
provide,  that  if  a  |)erson  is  not  a  convict,  or  in  execution 
DT  legal  process,  or  committed  for  treason  or  felony, 
plainly  expreesed  in  the  warrant,  and  has  not  neglected 
to  apply  to  Ite  released  for  two  whole  terms,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  this  writ.  An  application  may  be  made  to  a 
Judge,  either  in  court  or  out  of  court,  for  this  writ ;  and 
if  it  does  not  appear  that  the  person  is  imprisoned  under 
some  of  the  circumstances  aliove  named,  or  if  it  be  in 
some  other  State  timn  New  Vork,  if  it  does  not  appear 
to  the  Judge  that  his  case  comes  under  some  of  the  ex- 
ceptions provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  (and  the  laws 
except  only  the  plainest  cases),  then  it  is  the  absolute 
dutv  of  the  Judge  to  grant  the  writ,  directed  to  the 
gaoler,  officer  or  person  who  detains  the  complainant, 
ordering  him  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  him.  The  laws 
of  England  provide  that,  if  the  Chancellor  or  any  of  the 
12  judges  refuses  the  writ  when  the  party  is  entitled  to 
it,  he  incurs  a  very  heavy  forfeiture  to  the  complainant. 
It  is  universally,  in  the  U.  States,  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  Judge  to  order  the  complainant  to  be  immediately 
brought  before  him,  nnless  his  case  plainly  comes  with- 
in one  of  the  exceptions  pointed  out  by  the  law.  The 
party  being  thus  brought  up,  the  Judge  determines 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  be  discharged,  absolutely,  or 
to  be  discharged  on  giving  a  certain  bail,  or  must  be 
remanded  to  prison.  If  the  imprisonment  is  wholly 
unauthorised,  the  complainant  is  discharged :  if  it  be 
not  unauthorized,  but  is  yet  for  a  cause  in  which  the 
party  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  on  giving  b«dl,  the 
Judge  orders  accordingly.  This  is  the  writ  which  is 
jnsUy  denominated  the  great  bulwark  and  second  Magna 
Charta  of  British  liberty.  And  it  is  no  less  the  bulwark 
of  American  than  of  British  liberty ;  for  it  not  only  pro- 
tects the  citizen  from  unlawful  imprisonment,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  government,  in  be- 
half of  the  public,  but  also  against  groundless  arrests  at 
the  suit  or  instigation  of  individuals.  There  are  other 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  but  the  one  we  have  described  i» 
always  intended  when  the  term  is  used  without  other 
explanation. 
HLADen'dnai,  n.  [Lat,  to  be  held.]  (Law.)  The  name 
of  a  clause  in  a  deed  of  grant  or  lease,  in  whl«li  is  tie 
scribed  theL-estate  or  interest  granted  by  the  (#fd> 
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HaVerdaah,  «.  n.    To  deal  {d  tmall  waret ;  to  peddle. 
Hab'erdiMher,  n.    [Po«ibljr  from  Oer.  habe^  goods, 

»Dd  vertauMchtr^  «  berterer.]    A  eeller  of  •nuill  waree. 

confined  at  present  to  ribbons,  pint,  tapes,  needles,  and 

thread. 
Hab'erdaahenr,  n.  The  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher ; 

the  buMinem  of  a  naberdasher. 
Haberdlne,  (haf>^-deen\)  n.    [Probably  cormpted 

from  AbtTdun.]    A  dried  salt  cod. 
Haber'ireoil,  n.    [Fr.  aubergwn;  A.8.  Aob,  th^  neck, 

and  beorgan,  to  defend.)  {Anc.  Armor.)  A  coat  of  mail ; 

a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  in  the  form  of  a  coat  or  tn- 

nio  (Nth,  iT.  16;  Job  xli.  26),  descending  from  the  neck 


Fig.  1223.  —  habbbosoit. 
to  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  formed  of  tongh  hide,  or 
many  qnilted  linen  folds,  or  of  scales  of  brass  overlap- 
ping each  other  like  fishes'  scales,  or  of  small  iron  rings 
'  or  meshes  linked  into  each  other,  (Ex.  zzviiL  S2 ;  xxxix. 
23.) 

Hab'erKham-EAves,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  Kng- 
land,  2  m.  N.  of  Bamley.  Jfonif/'.  Cotton  and  woollen 
goods ;  in  its  neighborhood  are  also  coal-minct.  I\jp. 
8,360. 

Hab'enlUlill,  In  Cfeorgia,  a  N.B.  oo.,  bordering  on  8. 
Carolina ;  area,  abt  460  sq.  ul  Rivers.  Tagaloo,  Chat- 
tnhoochee,  Soqaee,  Tallulah,  and  Broad  rivers.  &tr/ace, 
broken  and  hilly,  a  spar  of  the  Blue  Ridge  traversing 
it  from  N.  to  8.,  mounts  Tonah  and  Cnrrahee  rising  to 
considerable  heights.  Soil,  in  geneml  fertile.  Min.  Cold, 
rubles,  diamonds,  cornelians,  and  iron.  Qip.  Clarkes- 
ville. 

Habll'lmenf,  n.  [Fr.  habOUment,  from  habHier,  to 
clothe,  from  Lat.  hdbfrt,  to  have.]  A  garment ;  cloth- 
ing.   (Mostly  used  in  the  plural.) 

HaVli,  n.  [Fr.,  fh)m  Lat.  habitiu,  a  dress.]  State  or 
condition  of  anything;  as,  habU  of  body. — Tempera- 
ment; a  tendency  to,  or  aptitude  for,  the  performance 
of  certain  actions,  acquired  by  custom,  or  a  fireqnent 
repetition  of  the  same  act.  —See  Custom. 

—Garb;  dress;  clothes,  or  garments  in  general. 

"  Coitlj  thy  hahU,  u  Iby  porie  omn  bay."  —  SkaMa. 

— A  coat  worn  by  ladies  over  their  other  garments ;  as,  a 
riding-AoMY,  a  walkiug-/ia6tY. 

{B'tt.)  The  general  features  or  aspects  of  plants,  or  of 
their  mode  of  growth.  —  The  resemblance  in  structure 
and  growth  between  plants  of  the  same  species. 

— 0.  a.    To  dress ;  to  clothe :  to  deck ;  to  array. 

Habitable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitabilU,  from  habi- 
tart,  freq.  of  habere,  to  have.]  That  may  be  dwelt  in  ; 
capable  of  sustaining  human  beings;  as,  the  habiU^le 
portions  of  the  globe. 

HaVitableneMi,  n.    Capacity  of  being  inhabited. 

Hab'ltabljr,  adv.    In  a  habitable  manner. 

Hab'itancjr,  n.    Same  as  Is* HAerrANCT,  q.  v. 

Habitant,    n.    [Lat.    habitant,  pp.  of  habUart^    to 
dwell.]    A  dweller;  one  who  lives  in  any  place. 
•'  Rartb't  hahUantt."  —  MUton. 

Habltans,  (a'be-lnng,)  n.  pi.  The  name  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  born  in  the  country,  but  of 
French  origin,  are  known. 

Habitat,  n.  [Lat.,  it  swells.]  (ZoiiL  and  Bot.)  The 
natural  abode  or  locality  of  a  plant  or  animal. 

Habi  taction,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Juibitatio.]  Act  of 
inhabiting;  state  of  dwelling;  as,  a  palace  in  ruin  for 
want  of  habitation. 

—Place  of  abode ;  a  settled  dwelling ;  a  mansion ;  a  house ; 
a  residence. 

"  A  local  habitation  and  a  name."  —  Shakt. 
(Bnt.)  The  habitat,  or  extent  of  territory,  over  which 
any  (riven  species  of  plants  may  grow. 

Habited, p.  a.  Clotned;  dressed;  tka,  habited  befitting 
his  rank. 

Habit'aal,  a.  Formed  or  acquired  by  frequent  use  or 
custom ;  customary ;  as,  habitual  piety,  habitual  pro- 
fanity. 

^Usual ;  accustomed :  rendered  permanent  by  continued 
causes;  as,  the  habitual  color  of  the  skin,  a  habitual 
characteristic 

Habit'aally,  adv.  By  habit;  customarily;  by  fre- 
quent practice  or  use. 

HabiraalneiM,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  habitual 

Habit'nate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  habitwr;  L.  Lat.  haUtuare,  to 
accustom.]    To  train ;  to  accustom ;  to  make  familiar  by 
frequent  use  or  practice ;  to  inure. 
**  Thsy  habinMf  tbemMlTM  to  their  rlotooa  fneiien."  TtUotton. 


— <i.  Acctutomed;  rendered  fiuniliar  by  use;  invetarata 
by  custom. 

Habitoa'tion,  n.  Act  or  state  of  being  trained, 
accustomed,  practised,  or  inured  to  a  habit. 

HaVitode.  n.  [Fr..  frtim  Lat  habitudo.]  BeUUve 
state  or  condition ;  customary  manner  or  mode  of  life ; 
ctutom;  habit ;  repetition  of  the  same  acts ;  as,  the  habi- 
twiet  of  good  company. 

Habita^(a-6e4o»<iy,)  n.  [Fr.]  One  accustooMd  to  a  cer^ 
tain  place,  employment,  amusement,  Ac ;  as,  an  haJbUtU 
of  the  tavern,  of  the  theatre,  Ac. 

Hab'nab,  adv.  [Corrupted  from  Aop-ne-Aap,  t'.  e.  let  it 
hi4>pen  or  not.)    At  random ;  by  chance ;  withont  any 
rule  or  certainty  of  effect. 
"  Cyphcrsd  and  astral  eharaoter*  set  dowa  hmh-  wet."— -JRnBdraM. 

HabaliaiVf  Haps'bnrar,  [Lat.  Habdmrgum,]  a 
castle  of  Aargan,  in  Switserland,  8  m.  N.B.  of  Aarao, 
founded  In  1020.  It  is  the  cradle  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria. —See  HAPSBtniO  (IIOCSB  OF). 

Haehette,  JBAwyx,  {d-thetf,^  an  heroic  young  French- 
woman of  Beauvais,  who  inHpired  and  led  on  a  troop  of 
armed  women  to  encounter  ChariM  the  Bold  in  1472, 
when  he  attacked  their  city.  When  the  walls  were 
stormed,  she  slew  a  standard-bearer  who  led  the  assault, 
as  he  was  about  to  plant  the  trophy  on  the  rampart, 
and  hurled  the  body  into  the  moat,  at  the  same  time 
setting  her  foot  on  the  standard.  In  memory  of  this  act, 
and  for  her  gallant  services,  the  inhabitants  have  for 
ages  held  a  procession  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  which  the 
women  take  precedence  of  the  men :  and  further,  to 
mark  their  admiration,  her  descendants  were  for  ever 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Haehare',  n.  [Fr.  hadter,  to  hack.]  A  short  line  used 
by  map-engravers,  most  usually  in  delineating  moun- 
tains. 

—p.  a.    To  form  the  representation  of  mountains  on  a 

{>lane  surface,  as  in  map-engraving,  by  means  of  short 
ines  called  hachureM. 

Haelenda,  {a-the^en'da,)  n.  [Sp.,  frt>m  Lat.  faeienda, 
pi.  of  faciendum,  a  thing  to  be  done,  future  p.  part,  of 
facere,  to  do.]  In  Spanish-speaking  countries,  a  single 
plantation,  or  the  dwelling  and  out-buildings  pertaining 
thereto.  —  An  estate  on  which  mining,  agriculture  in 
any  of  its  branches,  or  the  breeding  of  cattle,  is  carried 
on.  —  A  public  treasure ;  exchequer. 

Haek,  v.  a.    [A.  S.  hacean ;  Ger.  haeken ;  allied  to  hash 

and  gash.]    To  chop ;   to  cut  irregularly  and  in  small 

pieces;  to  notch;  to  mangle  by  repeated  blows  of  a 

cuttins-instrnment. 

"  I'll  fight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hadUd."—  SkaMa, 

— ^To  speak  with  stops  or  catches,  or  with  hesitation. 

— n.    A  notch ;  a  cut.  —  Hesitating  or  fiUtering  speech. 

— V.  n.    To  cough  frequently  in  the  effort  to  raise  phlegm. 

—To  be  exposed  for  hire,  as  a  hackney-horse.  — To  be- 
come a  prostitute. 

Haek,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  Hackitbt,  q.  «.]  A  horse  kept  for 
hire ;  a  horse  much  used  for  draught  or  hard  service ; 
a  worn-out  horse.  —  Anything  exposed  for  hire,  or  used 
in  common ;  a  coach  or  other  carriage  kept  for  hire.  — 
A  writer  employed  in  the  drudgery  and  details  of  book- 
making.— A  rack  for  holding  hay,  straw,  or  fodder  for 
cattle.  —  A  name  given  to  the  rows  of  crude  brick  as 
they  are  exposed  in  the  field  to  dry.  —  A  pick  used  in 
chipping  stone. — Tlie  frame  in  the  tuil-race  of  the  mill. 

—a.    Hired ;  much  used  or  worn,  like  a  hired  horse. 

Hack'berry,  n.    (Bot.)    SeeCtLTia. 

Haek'bolt,  n.  Same  as  PuFn.**,  q.  v. 

Hack'bnt,  n.  Same  as  Haobut,  q.v. 

Hack'ensaek,  in  Sew  Jertey,  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship, cap.  of  Bergen  county,  on  the  Hackeusock  river, 
about  10  m.  N.  by  W.  uf  New  York.  Has  extensive 
manufactories,    i^.  (1895)  7,282. 

Haekensaek  River,  in  Neva  York  and  New  Jersey, 
ries  in  Rockland  oo.,  of  the  former  Slate,  pierces  New 
Jersey  in  Bergen  co.,and  continuing  its  S.  course,  enters 
Newark  Bay  from  Hudson  co. 

Haek'ee,  n.  (ZoUl)  The  Chipmunk  or  striped  squirrel. 
See  SauRiDiE. 

Haek'erjr,  n.  [Hind.  chakhrA,  a  cart.]  A  street-cart 
drawn  by  oxen  ;  much  used  in  Bengal. 

Hack'etStown,  a  lown  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Car- 
low,  Leinster,  al>out  8  ni.  S.  E.  of  Baltinglass.  Pop.  1,021. 

Haek'ettiitowil,  in  N.J.,ii  post-town  of  Warren  co., 
on  D.  L.  &  W.  K.  R..  «J2  ni  from  New  York,    Pop.  2,694. 

Haeklilir*^'  Short  and  interrupted;  as,  a  hacking 
cough. 

Hacrkle,  v.  a.  [But.  hekelen.  See  the  noun.]  To  comb, 
as  flax  ;  to  separate,  as  the  coarse  part  of  hemp  or  flax 
from  the  fine,  by  means  of  a  hackle.  —  To  tear  asunder. 

-^n.  [Dut.  hekel,  a  comb;  Oer.  hechel,  allied  to  haken,  to 
grapple,  to  hook.]  An  instrument  with  teeth,  or  a  l>oard 
set  with  spikes,  lor  separating  the  coarser  part  of  hemp 
or  flax  from  the  fine;  a  hatcbel.  — Raw  silk;  any  flimsy 
substance  unspun.  —  A  fly  for  angling. 

Hnc'kles,n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  the  slender  feathers 
from  the  neck  and  backs  of  birds  used  by  fly-fishers. 
The  most  esteemed  hackles  are  the  duns. 

Haekljr,  a.    RouKh;  broken,  as  if  hacked. 

Hack'ney,  n.  [Fr.  haqwn/e ;  L.  Lat.  hakaneius,  from 
equus,  a  horse.]  A  horse  kept  for  hire ;  a  horse  much 
used. — ^A  coach  or  other  vehicle  kept  for  hire ;  anything 
mnch  used,  or  used  In  common.  See  Coach. — A  hireling ; 
also,  a  prostitute. 

— a.  Let  out  for  hire ;  devoted  to  common  use ;  prostituted ; 
much  used ;  common :  trite;  as,  a  hackney  quotation. 

— r.  a.  To  use  much ;  to  practice  in  one  thing ;  to  make 
trite.  —  To  carry  in  a  hackney-coach. 

Hack'neyed,  ;>.  a.  Usod  limch  or  in  common ;  worn 
out ;  as,  a  nackneyed  metaohnr.— Practised ;  accuHtomed. 

Hack'ney-man,  n. ;  pi.  Hacknet-men.  A  man  who 
lets  out  ciUTiages  with  horses  for  hire. 
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HaeqvetOBi,  {had^t/mg,)  n.  [Fr.  fto^sietas,  apiece  of  si^ 
mor ;  Sp.  algwian.]  A  staffed  Jacket,  cither  of  cisch  or 
leather,  formerly  worn  under  armor. 

Had,  imp.  and jq».  of  Havb, q.v,  • 

Had'dam.  in  Oommeelicml,  a  post-town  and  towseliipi, 
semi-cap.  of  Middieeex  cuauty,  on  the  Cooaccffiort  liTft, 
about  25  miles  £.  N.  K  of  New  lUveo.  P^m.  (18»7) 
about  2,100. 

HlMt'dain,  in  X^mu,  a  post-vilUre  of  WasiuiMCt«»n  en. 

Had'dam  Meek,  in  OosmecUcsd,  a  poat-olBce  of  Mid- 
dlesex CO. 

Had'dlnflrton,  or  East  I^otkUuB,  a  oonnty  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Fc»rth,  S.  by  B«f^ 
wick,  £.  by  the  Oerman  Ocean.  W.  and  8.W.  by  the 
county  of  Bdinburgh.  Area,  280  eq.  m.  Mamuf.  Pot- 
tet'y,  salt,  linens,  and  woollens.  The  coantry  prodoces 
all  the  grains,  beans,  turnina,  and  graasee.  Af».40JOQL 
— A  town,  capital  of  the  alwve  county,  on  the  Tyne,  U 
m.  E.  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  an  extensive  grainHBarkeL 
Ptip.  4,000. 

Had'diii|rtoi>f  1°  Ptftnsytvania,  a  snborban  viQafs 
within  the  cliartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  abt.  5  a. 
W.  by  N.  of  the  SUte  House. 

Had'doek,n.  [O.Fr.AoiM;  W.Aadmiy.]  (ZaSL)  The 
Morrhua  sfglejlnus  of  Linnanis  (Fig.  1224),  a  well-kaofra 
>lalacoptery^ous  fish,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  cod;  and, 
like  it,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  seas,  where  it  Bweeai- 
bles  in  prodigions  shoals,  visiting  particnlar  coasts  st 
stated  seasons.  Nor  is  it  by  any  meawi  scarce  on  the 
shores  of  America,  particularly  along  the  eastM-n  coast 
fh>m  New  York  to  the  Arctic  regions:  and  aa  its  flesh 
is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  it  comes  at  the  season 
when  cod  is  scarce,  it  is  a  fish  of  considerable  value. 
The  H.  is  generally  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
in  length,  and  weighs  firom  two  to  three  ponnds; 
though,  o  c  c  a- 
sionally.  they 
are  met  with 
nearly  three  ' 
feet  long,  and 
weighing  10  or 
12  pounds;  the 
smaller  or  mod- 
erate sised  ones, 
however,  are 
most  esteemed 
for  the  table.  The  body  is  long  and  slender ;  the  heed 
slopes  suddenly  down  from  the  crown  to  the  point  of 
the  nose ;  the  lower  Jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper,  ai^ 
furnished  with  a  narrow  band  of  teeth ;  the  barbnle  at 
the  chin  is  small ;  the  eye  is  large,  and  the  iridcs  ail  very;  . 
the  head,  cheeks,  back,  and  upprr  part  of  the  sidee  are 
of  a  dull-crayish  hue ;  lower  part  ol  the  sides  and  belly, 
silvery.  On  each  side  is  a  large  black  spot.  The  lat«fal 
line  is  black ;  the  dorsal  fins  and  tail  dusky  Uaiah-gray; 
pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  ligliter;  the  t«il  bifid. 
Their  food  is  small  fish,  Crustacea,  and  marine  insects. 
They  spawn  in  February  and  March ;  and  they  are  in 
the  best  condition  for  the  table  from  October  to  January. 
See  Fi!fKA!f. 

Had'don,  in  /mf.,  a  twp.  of  SuIIIvmu  ro. 

Haddon«  iu  New  Jerseif,  a  township  of  Oamdea 
count/. 

Had'donfleld,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-boroa|rti  of  Cam- 
den  CO.,  on  2  BJL  lines,  6  m.  S.£.  of  Oamdeu.  i\m.2,67a 

Hade,  n.  [A.S.  heald ;  Oer.  Aa/df,  a  declivity.]  {Mimng.) 
The  inclination  which  nearly  all  veins  of  mineral  h«v« 
fh>m  a  perpendicular  direction ;  as,  a  hade  to  the  north, 
when  the  general  inclination  is  to  that  point.  (Said  only 
of  mineral  veins.) 

— v.n.  To  deviate  from  the  vertical ;  as,  the  vein  hades  east 

Had'eln,  a  district  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  extending 
for  12  m.  along  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  area,  110  sq.  m. 
H.  is  marshy,  generally  fertile,  below  the  sea-level,  bnt 
well  protected  by  dykes. 

Had'er,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Qoodhue  co.,  abt 
20  m.  8.W.  of  Red  Wing. 

Had'ersleben,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Schleswig,  on  the 
Little  Belt,  31  m.  N.  of  Flensbtsg.  Its  hartior  serves  ss 
a  means  of  communication  between  Schleswig  and  the 
island  of  FUnen. 

Ha'des,  n.  [Or.  hada,  also  hordes,  fh>ra  a  privative, 
and  idrtn,  to  see.!  (Or.  Myth.)  A  word  denoting  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  or  the  reputed  god  of  the  nether 
world,  called  also  Pluto.  Hesiod  makes  the  mortals  of 
the  braien  age  the  first  who  descended  to  Hades. 

Hadlnff,  n.  (Mining.)  The  direction  of  a  slip  orfauU. 

Wndii,  (hdd'Ji.)  [Ar.,  a  pilgrim.]  ITie  Utle  of  a  Moham- 
medan who  has  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  a  re- 
ligious  act  which  every  true  believer  is  bound  to  per«>n& 
at  least  once  in  his  life ;  but  minors,  slaves,  and  lunatics 
are  exempt  fh>m  this  obligation.  Ha(^  is  the  name  of 
the  celebration  which  takes  place  on  the  arrival  of  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  and  a  Mohammedan  who 
has  made  the  pilgrimage  commonly  bears  for  th«  rest 
of  his  life  the  title  of  hadji  prefixed  to  his  name.  As  is 
well  known,  presence  at  these  ceremonials  is  strictly 
prohibited  to  all  but  the  faithful ;  but  at  least  tn 
European  ChristiBiis  are  known  to  have  been  present  at 
these  ceremonies :  the  last  two  of  these  were  the  cele- 
brateU  travellers  Burckhardt  (in  1814)  and  R.  F.  Burton 
(in  1863),  both  of  whom  have  published  interesting 
accounts  of  their  Journeys.      ,  „  ^  ,.   _     ,      .       .. 

Hadleifrk,  (had'ly,)s^  town  of  Suffolk, England^ on  the 
Bret  (tributary  of  the  Stour).  8  m.  W.  of  Ipswich,  6^  m. 
N.E.  of  London.    Mantif.  Silk  stuffs  and  yam-spinning. 

HiSley,  in  lUinnis,  a  post-vUlage  of  WQl  co.,  abt  28 

m.  8.W.  of  Chicago.  ^  „ 

—A  village  and  township  of  Pike  oo.,  abt »  m.  B.  of  Han- 
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^Mm^^ey^  In  Mamiekuatlta,  a  po«t-town  and  townsliip 
of  H»m(«liire  co.,  ou  the  Connecticut  river,  about  90  m. 
"W.  of  BoMou.    Pan.  (1886)  1,669. 

K^a^d'lejTy  in  Mickigany  a  pott-village  and  township  of 
li*peerco. 

n[»«l'lejr,  in  New  Torky  a  poet-town  and  townehip  of 
ScLratoga  co^  on  the  Hudeon  river,  64  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
AJbuiy.    Plop.  (1897)  about  1,200. 

ISaMl'ley's  Mills,  in  North  CaroUna,  a  poet-village  of 
Chatham  co. 

XVaid'lejr  Sta'tion,  in  /Omou,  a  village  of  Lawrence 

^otnanty. 

WTmtn jiMft .  in  Qmnedtieuty  apoet-Tfllnge  of  New  Lon- 
don CO.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  abt.  SO  m.  &S.K.  of 
Hartford. 

IB  n^l'nMBAilt,  an  exteneiye  province  of  8.  Arabia,  ez- 
t«adlng  along  the  Oulf  of  Oman,  between  Yemen  on  the 
^W.  aod  Marah  on  the  £.  It  ¥ras  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Arabia  Felix,  and  la  guarded  by  a  mouutiiin-range 
along  the  coaet,  wtUch  baa  an  average  eleTation  of  6,000 
feet. 

Kn^l'rian.    See  Abbiait. 

^»«lrlano'pIe.    See  Adrunopu. 

^Eai.eC€i'lty,  n.  [L.  Lat  tuecedtaty  (h>m  hteceey  inten- 
siTO  (urm  of  futc,  fem.  of  AiCy  thLi.1  (I/^ffic)  The  rela- 
tion of  iubjectivity  or  individuality,  imagined  by  the 
pbiloeophera  called  Schoolmen  to  have  been  a  positive 
attribute. 

Haem'achrome,  n.  [Qr.  Ammo,  blood,  chromciy  color.] 
(  0%«m.)  A  name  eometimee  given  to  the  coloring-matter 
of  the  blood.  —  See  UiiMOOLOBnr. 

^aem'aeryme,  n.  [Or.  haimOy  blood,  and  krwnosy 
oold.1  A  name  given  by  LatreiUe  to  any  animal  baring 
cold  blood. 
^tapmadj-mamoin'eter,  n.  [Or.  haimoy  blood,  <fy- 
mojau,  force,  m<!<ron,  measure.!  An  instrument  to  meaa- 
ore  the  prtMsure  of  the  blood.  It  indicates  both  the 
preasore  of  the  blood  in  the  blood-Teesela  and  the  time 
of  its  moTements,  by  the  variationa  in  a  column  of 
mercury. 
^aB'inal,a.  [Or.  Aaimo,  blood.]  Relating  to  the  blood, 

or  the  blood-vessela. 
^EaKmal  Arcll,  n.  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  vertebra, 
or  primary  segment  of  the  skeleton,  which  eucompaasea 
the  main  axia  of  the  vaacular  ayatem  or  its  prolonga- 
tions. It  is  altuated  opposite  the  neural  arch,  and, 
except  in  mass,  Li  inverted  and  beneath  the  centrum. 
Haeman'thois,  n.  [Or.  Aaima,  blood,  and  m^otj 
flow«*r.]  (Bot.)  The  Blood-flower,  a  genns  of  plants, 
order  AmarylUdacem,  The  Juice  of  H.  toxicariut  la  ex- 
tremely poLsonoua,  and  ia  used  by  the  Ilottentotf  to 
iwison  their  arrow-heads. 
Kvmapophj^sls,  n  [Or.  haima,  blood,  and  apo- 
phuxUy  a  proceitM.1  {Anai.)  The  autogenous  vertebral 
elements  which  close  or  form  the  hiemal  arch.  In  the 
human  thorax  they  close  the  arch,  as  cartitages  of  the 
ribSf  with  the  aid  of  a  hnmnl  spine  or  sternal  bone ;  iu 
the  saurian  tall  they  form,  with  the  spine,  the  entire 
ba»mal  arch. 
Hsmateme'slll*  n.  [Or.  Aat'ma,  blood,  and  imisis^ 
vomiting.)  (Med.)  The  vomiting  of  blood  from  the  stom- 
ach. All  iudividnal.  previously,  perhaps,  to  appearance, 
in  robust  health,  after  some  strong  meutal  emotion  or 
physical  exeriiou,  is  sulUenly  seixed  with  a  sense  of 
falnoM  of  the  stomach  and  sickness,  when  he  speedily 
eject-i  by  vomiting  a  quantity  of  Mood.  The  attack  is 
usoally  preceded  by  various  premonitory  symptoms 
aa  \om  of  apiketite,  indigestion,  UHUsea,  nnoHsfness  or 
pain  in  the  epigiistric  region,  Ac.  The  blood  proceeding 
from  the  stomiich  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  com- 
ing frum  the  lungs,  and  will  be  known  by  its  being 
almost  always  of  a  dairk  color,  while  that  proceeding 
from  the  lungs  ix  generally  bright  and  florid.  H.  may 
exist,  antl  yet  no  blood  be  ejected;  for  it  may  como  in 
•mall  qnantities  and  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal ; 
it  may  also  proceed  from  the  fseces,  mouth,  or  nostriU. 
It  may  result  from  various  causes;  as,  1,  it  may  be  idio- 

Cthic :  2.  it  may  be  vicarious  of  somo  other  habitual 
jmorrhage;  3,  it  may  depend  upon  disease  or  injury 
of  the  stomach  itself;  4,  it  may  be  the  oonseouence  of 
disease  situitte  elsewhere,  and  producing  mechanically 
a  plethora  of  the  vein«  of  tiie  Htomach ;  6,  it  mHy  result 
from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  and  form  one 
symptom  of  h  more  gen»ml  disease.  The  mode  of  treat- 
ment will  necessarily  vary  in  particular  cases ;  in  general, 
every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  tranqiiillijEe  the  circulation 
aind  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage,  n>r  which  purpose  Ice 
taken  into  the  stomiich  is  often  very  beneficial.  The 
acetate  of  lead,  in  combination  with  opinm,  may  also 
be  given.  All  irritating  substances  should  be  avoided  t 
and  whatever  nourishment  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
should  be  in  the  form  of  cold  liquids.  This  is  a  diseaflc 
which  is  often  feigned  by  impostors  swallowing  blood 
and  afterwards  vomiting  it. 

Hjem'atlMnil,  n.  [Or.  Aatma,  blood,  and  thermi, 
heat.J  {Z^dl.)  A  name  given  by  LatreiUe  to  any  animal 
baring  warm  blood ;  —  the  oppoaite  of  httmacryme. 

Wiwtmnt'iem^  n.  pL  Medicinea  that  act,  or  are  believed 
to  act,  on  the  blood,  and  to  have  a  apeciflc  tendency  in 
changing  Ita  constituents  when  corrupted. 

HflDMi'atlii,  H»iiiat'€Hiiii,  n  (Chem.)  A  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  hasmoglobin  of  the  blood. 
It  occurs  in  old  extravaaationa. 

Hmnatln'lcs,  n.  pi.  Articles  of  the  materia  medica 
which  tend  to  IncreHse  the  number  of  coloring  globules 
in  the  blood.  Tarions  preparations  of  iron  are  mostly 
used  for  this  purpose. 

0«iB'atlt«,  n.  (Min.)  Native  oxide  of  iron,  the 
streak  and  powder  of  which  are  blood-red.  It  In  moi-e 
frequently  written  Hxmatitk,  q.  v. 

Hwiat^ocelc,  n.    [Or.  haimay  blood,  and  kiliy  a  tu- 


mor.] A  swelling  or  tumor  arising  firom  eztravaaated 

Hvmatoe'oiiite,  n.  [Or.  haima,  blood,  kmit.  pow- 
der.] {Min.)  A  variety  of  calcite  or  carbonate  of  Ume, 
colored  red  by  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

H»iii'ato-erjrstal'liii,  n.    See  Hamoolobiv. 

Hwrnatoi'dln,  n.  (C'Aem.)  A  crystalline  body  (an 
oblique  rhombic  prism),  of  a  bright  orange-red  color, 
formed  in  blood  which  has  been  efl'used  into  the  tiaana 
of  a  live  animal.    It  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Mwcm%tjOl'Ogyf  n.  [Or.  Aatmo,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  blood;  the  medical  belief  connected 
with  the  blood,  and  the  various  ideas  aa  r^arda  the 
healthy  change  of  its  constituents. 

H»Diatopo'did»,  n.  p/.  (Zool.)  A  family  ofOralla- 
tores  birdd,  comprising  Waders,  which  have  the  bill 
compretiscd.  The  best-known  species  or  genera  are  the 
0}fster<atcittr  and  the  TunuUmty  a.  v. 

n»Diatoao'a«  n.  [Or.  haima,  blood,  todn^  a  liring 
being.j  iZoCl.)  A  term  applied  to  the  animalcules,  or 
entoxoa,  which  exist  in  the  blood  of  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fldhes,  and  many  invertebrate  animals.  They 
are  generally  microscopic,  without  generative  organs, 
and  found  existing  in  the  blood  circulating  both  in  the 
arteries  and  veins.  A  very  small  proportion  attain  a 
large  sixe  and  have  organs  of  reproduction ;  these  are 
generally  found  In  some  special  part  of  the  body.  Thus 
the  variety  called  Dutoma  Acao/ofritim  is  only  found  in 
the  abdominal  venous  system ;  another  variety  is  found 
restricted  to  the  abdominal  arterial  system  of  the  horse; 
and  the  Puudalius  filum  is  only  found  in  the  pulmonnry 
artery  and  branches  of  the  porpoise.  Very  little  is 
known  concerning  the  origin  of  these  ontosoa.  It  seems 
probable  that  some  of  the  minute  forms  are  the  larvse 
of  a  worm  living  in  the  organs  surrounding  the  vessels. 
The  most  important  of  the  human  haematosoa  is  the 
variety  mentioned  above ;  it  has  only  been  observed  in 
Egypt.  The  liver-fluke,  Distoma  htpatiettmy  has  some- 
timea  been  found  in  the  interior  of  the  portal  vein. 
Those  haematozoa  which  have  been  found  in  tumors 
must  have  been  conveved  there  by  the  blood.  Horses 
and  dogs  are  f^reqnently  affected  with  these  parasites ; 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  animal,  they  are  seldom  large 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  presence  of 
hasmatosoa  does  not,  however,  seem  to  aifect  the  general 
health  of  either  men  or  the  animals. 

Hfcmatii'rla,  n.  [Or.  Jiaima,  blood,  and  ouron,  urine.] 
{Med.)  A  discharge  of  urine  intermingled  with  blood. 

nii>niodora'<!e»,  n.  pi.  [From  heemodoron,  one  of 
the  genera.]  {£ot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Nar- 
eiisaUi. —  Duo.  Uexapesalordeous  tubulur  flowers.  8 
atamona  opposite  the  pettda,  or  6;  anthera  turned  in- 
warda,  and  radicle  remote  firom  the  hilum,  which  ia 
naked.  —  They  are  herbaceoua  planta,  with  flbrona  roota 
and  aword-shaped  leavea.  There  are  about  50  known 
apecies,  chiefly  nativea  of  N.  and  8.  America,  S.  Africa, 
the  Blascarene  islands,  and  New  Holland.  Some  of  them 
have  l>eautiful  flowers.  A  red  color  exists  in  the  roots 
of  some ;  hence,  the  name  Blood-root  has  been  given  to 
them.  In  this  order  are  ranked  the  VeUonay  or  Tree- 
lUiee. 

HfcmOflrlolblii,  n.  {C%em.^  A  substance  forming  the 
principal  part  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  of  verte- 
brate animals.  From  the  blood  of  eonio  animals  it  can 
be  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  of  dtiTereut  forms  in 
different  animals.  The  U.  of  venous  blood  differs  from 
that  of  arterial  blood ;  and  this  difference  ia  caused  by 
its  union  with  oxygen  in  arterial  blood, and  lossof  oxy 
gen  in  the  venous  blood.  The  red  color  ia  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Bf»niop'tysls,  n.  [Or.  haimoy  blood,  and  ptutit,  spit- 
ting.] (i/ra.)  The  coughing  up  of  blood  from  the  lungs 
and  air-tubes.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  aource 
of  the  blood  which  escnpw  from  the  mouth,  and,  if  de- 
termined to  be  from  the  lun^  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  symptomatic  of  disease  ot  these  organs,  or  merely 
vicarious  in  its  character.  It  is  not  so  much  dangerous 
in  itself  as  an  indication  of  some  other  dangerous  dis- 
ease, being  most  ft*equently  connected  with  tubercular 
consumption,  lileeding  from  the  lungs  may  occur  with- 
out organic  disease  in  plethoric  and  robust  individuals' 
living  a  life  of  excitement  and  excess,  and  in  nervous, 
irritable  individuals  weakened  by  mental  or  bodily  fa- 
tigue, and  leading  sedentary  lives.  It  is  often  hered- 
itary; and  may  be  brought  on  by  violent  muscular 
effort,  paroxysms  of  cough,  blows  or  pressure  on  the 
chest,  inspiration  of  irritating  vapors,  or  of  rarefied  air 
on  high  mountains.  The  blo(^  may  be  exuded  from  the 
tnicheal  or  bronchial  membranes,  or  it  may  proceed 
from  capillaries  communicating  with  the  air-passages  in 
any  part  of  their  extent.  The  amount  varies  from  a 
drachm  or  two  to  as  many  pints  at  a  time,  and  is  gen- 
erally florid,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  air,  differing 
from  the  dark,  coagulated  blood  which  conies  from  the 
stomach.  An  attack  is  fk-e<}nently  announced  by  a  feel- 
ing of  heat  and  oppressicm  in  the  chest  behind  the  ster- 
num, followed  by  a  cough,  which  brings  up  the  blood. 
When  the  quantity  ia  very  great,  it  pours  forth  without 
cough,  and  almost  by  an  act  of  vomiting,  with  consider- 
able spasmodic  effort.  In  all  such  cases.  It  is  best  to  seek 
medic^  advice  as  early  as  possible.  Among  the  agents 
that  are  useful  in  arresting  haemoptysla  may  be  noticed 
the  easence  of  turpentine,  10  to  30  drops  in  a  gloss  of 
water,  tannin,  or  KalHc  acid.  Nauseating  medicines,  as 
tartar  emetic  and  iiHicacuanha,  are  also  frequently  em- 

Sloyed.  Common  sidt,  in  a  dose  of  from  60  to  120  grains, 
I  an  excellent  popular  remedy.  In  all  cases,  calmness 
of  mind,  rest,  sUence,  erect  position,  cool  air,  and  free- 
ness  of  the  bowels,  should  be  enjoined.  When  the  at- 
tack proceeds  from  congestion,  blood-letting  is  recom- 
mended iu  certain  cases.    If  cough  be  present,  it  should 


be  allayed  by  narcotics.  After  the  attack,  astringent 
tonics,  aa  iron  and  quinine,  may  be  given ;  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  bleeding  ia  to  be  guarded  againat  by  avoid- 
ing the  exciting  canaea,  and  attending  to  the  rulea  of 
health. 

Hwm'orrtaaflr®,  Heai'orrtaaire*  n.  [Or.  Aaimor- 
rhagiOf  ftom  Aanaa,  blood,  and  rheanuMthaif  to  flow.] 
(Med.)  A  bleeding  or  flow  of  blood  from  aome  of  the 
vessels  of  the  body.  The  moat  common  cause  of  hem- 
orrhage is  external  Violence,  by  which  the  blood- veasels 
of  a  part  are  divided.  Wlien  an  artery  of  aome  aize  is 
thua  injured,  a  continuona  stream  of  bright  red  blood  is 
projected  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel,  and  with  a  motion  corresponding  with  the  pul- 
aationa  of  the  heart.  If  a  vein,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
injured,  the  blood  ia  of  a  dark  crimaon  color,  and  the 
flow  la  continuona  and  equable,  with  much  leaa  /orce 
than  from  an  artery.  Where  merely  a  number  of  capil- 
laries are  injured,  the  blood  flowa  in  a  more  or  lest 
rapid  oozing  from  the  wound,  but  without  being  pro- 
jected to  any  distance  from  the  body.  When  a  large 
artery  is  cnt,  the  bleeding  is  so  exceasive  aa  to  cause  al- 
most instant  death.  If  of  smaller  size,  fainting  is  usu- 
ally, after  a  time,  produced  by  loss  of  blood,  and,  the 
heart  ceasing  ita  action,  the  Mood  coagulatca  al'out  the 
wound,  and  thua  atopa  it  up.  Frequently  the  returning 
action  of  the  heart  forcea  away  tho  obstructioiv  and  the 
blood  flows  afreah ;  and  in  thia  way,  if  not  attended  to, 
the  patient  may  perifh  from  exhauation.  With  arteriea 
of  smaller  size,  the  flow  of  blood  is  at  first  rapid,  but 
after  a  few  minutes,  with  exposure  to  the  air,  the  orifice 
contracts,  the  blood  coagulatea,and  the  bleeding  ceaaea. 
without  much  danger  of  returning.  Unmorrhage  ftt)m 
wounded  veina  ia  much  leaa  dangerous,  as  the  blood 
flows  with  much  less  riolence,  and  the  edges  of  the  vea 
sela  tend  more  to  come  together.  Hence  bleeding  from 
a  vein  ia  seldom  immediatelv  fatal.  M'hen  blood  gushes 
out  fh)m  internal  parts,  through  any  of  the  natural 
apertures  of  the  body,  the  person  is  commonly  aaid  to 
have  "burst  a  blood-vessel."  This,  however,  is  very 
rarely  the  case.  If  there  be  any  ruptnre,  it  is  usually 
only  one  of  the  minute  capillaries;  but  even  of  this 
there  ia  often  no  palpable  evidence.  Blood  may  exude 
abundantly  fh>m  a  aurface  which  preaenta,  to  the  naked 
eye  at  least,  no  appreciable  injury  or  change.  There  are 
even  well-authenticated  instances  on  record  of  cuta- 
neous hasmorrhage,  where  a  dew  of  blood  haa  appeared 
upon  aome  portion  of  the  skin,  and  been  wiped  away, 
and  reappeared  again  and  again,  without  any  discernible 
change  of  the  aifected  surnice,  beyond  some  occa«ional 
variation  of  its  color.  There  are  also  what  are  termed 
"habitual  haemorrhages,**  as  ftom  the  nostrils,  Ac, 
which  take  place  periodically  with  certain  individuals, 
and  belong  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  body,  and 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  aa  diaoaae.  Again,  there  are 
certain  forms  of  bnmorrbage  not  habitual,  which  may 
be  denominated  Idiopathic,  inasmuch  as  they  are  apt  to 
arise  without  any  perceptible  connection  with  antece- 
dent local  disease.  In  other  respects  they  differ  con- 
siderably, and  are  diatinguished  aa  active  and  passive,— 
the  former  being  preceded  by  active  congention,  and 
therefore  akin  to  inflammation ;  the  latter  often  oc- 
curring without  any  apparent  previous  congestion  of 
any  kind.  Passive  haBmorrhage  derives  its  name  from 
boiuff  ascribed  to  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood-veaaela  themselves,  by  which  their  textures  be- 
come relaxed  and  debilitated;  but  more  probably  it 
arises  from  some  alteration  in  the  condition  and  con- 
sistence of  the  blood  itself,  which  becomes  attenuated. 
Active  haemorrhage  occura  principally  In  persons  who 
are  young  and  robust,  who  live  well  and  lead  indolent 
lives, — and  ia,  for  the  moat  part,  to  be  regarded  aa  an 
effort  of  nature  to  cure  itself.  It  is  fbllowed  by  morbid 
consequences  only  when  the  quantity  has  been  exces- 
sive, or  when  It  inflicts  some  mechanical  ii\Jury  upon  the 
parts  along  which  the  blood  passes.  Hence  it  Is  f^e-  . 
quently  improper  to  employ  any  direct  means  of  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  blood ;  but  much  trill  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  As  tlipy  are 
akin  to  inflammation,  the  treatment  of  inflaumiation 
may  often  be  requisite.  In  all  severe  caaes,  the  anti- 
phlogistic r^men  should  be  strictly  enjoined.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiet ;  all 
motion  of  the  body  and  emotion  of  the  mind,  all  kinds 
of  stimulating  food  and  drink,  should  be  carefully 
avoided ;  and  the  patient  eurrounded,  aa  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  cool,  freeh  air.  Sometimes,  as  in  inflammation, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recount  to  venesection,  in  order 
to  divert  the  current  of  blood  flrom  the  suffering  organ. 
Mercury  is  an  important  remedy  fur  inward  bleedings. 
Cold  is  also  a  valuable  remedial  agent,  placed  cither  in 
direct  contact  with  the  bleeding  Bt;rface,  or  as  near  aa 
poaaible  to  it.  Acetate  of  lead,  and  the  various  vegeta- 
ble compounds  of  gallic  acid,  are  important  astringent 
remedies  in  such  cases.  When  a  large  artery  is  a-ounded, 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  pass  a  ligature  around  it, 
alK>ve  and  below  the  wound. 

Hwmorrholds.  or  Plies,  (fiem'or-rvjfdty)  n.vl.  [Or. 
haimcL,  and  rheo,  I  flow.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  rec- 
tum and  anus,  accompanied  or  followed  by  tumors  in 
those  parts,  or  by  a  flow  of  blood  from  them  when  the 
patient  Is  at  stool,  recurring  after  intervals,  and  some- 
times periodically.  It  is  usual  to  apply  the  term  either 
to  a  simple  bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum,  recurring  mor^  or  lees  frequently,  yet  not 
accompanied  with  any  distinguishable  tumors,  either 
within  or  on  the  outside  of  the  anus;  or  else  to  sa-elU 
ings  formed  by  a  varicose  distention  and  nH)rbid  thicken, 
ing  of  thoae  vessels,  either  with  or  without  occasional 
haemorrhage;  or,  lastly,  to  tumors  origi Dally  produced 
by  efTused  blood,  but  subseqnantly  converted  into  an 
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1  tatetuies.  They  are  di«tiD|nii«hed  into  ex- 
twnal  aad  intemal  pU«a,  according  m  ther  are  sttnated 
ovtifak'  of  or  witfaln  the  aam;  and  into  mumI,  <m>  rach 
aa  do  not  bloed ;  and  <fMa,  or  toch  aa  are  liable  to  oeca> 
akMial  li— inrrhage.  The  tomors  Tary  gnmtlj  in  aise 
aod  Ibrm,  aome  of  them  being  hardl  j  ae  large  aa  a  pea, 
otbera  ae  larce  aa  a  walnut  or  apple.  Tbey  are  some- 
timea  attended  with  great  pain,  eo  that  the  patient  can 
neither  ait  nor  walk,  with  genentllj  more  or  leaa  ferer 
and  reatleaaneoL  Sometimee  the  patlent*t  itreogth  is 
grcAtly  reduced  by  diachargea  of  blood  or  sero-piimlent 
■totter;  or  inflammation  of  the  neighboring  parte  may 
be  induced,  canting  abaceaiea,  fittolap,  Ac  Qenerally, 
however,  the  dieeaae  it  of  a  leea  aevere  nature.    It  may 


be  canaed  br  anything  which  ia  capable  of  retarding  the 
return  of  blood  through  the  hnmorrhoidal  vefna.  The 
preaaure  of  the  grarid  utoros,  coativeneae,  and  the  fre- 
quent retention  of  hardened  tecea  in  the  rectum,  are 
frequent  cauaea.  Persona  of  aedentary  habita  are  often 
troubled  with  thia  diaeaae.  In  Ita  treatment,  it  ia  of  im- 
portance that  the  boweia  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxa- 
tive medidnea,  aa  caator-oil :  and  great  benefit  will  often 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  warm  wator  to  the 
part,  or  from  aittiog  over  a  ateam  of  warm  water  when  at 
atool.  Anointment  compoaed  of  Mual  parta  of  the  pow- 
der of  oak-galla  and  hog'a  lard,  and  applied  to  the  part, 
la  oaually  of  great  aerrice.  Tlie  application  of  leechea 
to  the  port  La  alao  recommended,  if  the  diaeaae  be  in  a 
atato  of  inflammation.  Where  all  other  remediea  Ikil, 
it  ia  often  neceaaary  to  have  reconrae  to  an  operation ; 
but  thia  ahonld  only  be  in  very  aevere  caaea,  aa  it  ia  not 
unattended  with  danger.  Thia  ia  done  either  bv  cutting 
off  the  tumora  with  a  pair  of  aciaaora  or  a  knife,  or  by 
applying  a  tight  ligature  round  their  baae,  ao  aa  to 
cauae  them  to  alough  away. 

Hfl^miUk  (Anc.  Otng.)  The  name  applied  to  that 
Mrt  of  the  Balkan  chain  which  aeparatea  Thrace  from 
Theaaaly.  According  to  mythology,  Iteraua,  aon  of  Bo- 
reaa  and  Orithyia,  haviuK  anpired  to  divine  honora,  waa 
changed  into  thia  mountain. 

n»re'sliarch,  Sere'slareli,  n.  [Qr.  hairetiarehm, 
from  Uair^ait^  hereay,  and  archos,  a  chief.]  (Bed.  Hist.) 
The  founder  of  an  heretical  aect. 

Haer'nesito.n.  (Min.)  A  beautiful,  white,  traoaparent, 
flexible  mineral  from  the  Banat,  Auatria.  Cbmp.  Arsenic 
acid  46-6,  miijcneaia  21-3,  wator  29-1.    Sp.^.  2-474. 

HaAT.  [Ger,  bay  or  harlrar.]  An  extenaire  bay  or  gulf 
of  Pomeninia,  Pruaaia,  10  m.  N.  of  Stettin,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder,  aeparated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  atrip  of 
Und. 

HATIIe,  e.n.  [Oer.  A^^n,  to  atick.  cling,  or  falter.]  To 
apeak  indiatinctly ;  to  heaitato;  to  falter:  aa,  he  hajffUs 
hia  words.  —  To  prevaricate ;  aa,  the  witneaa  haffied. 

HATlm,  MoHAMMm,  (sarnamed  Sbsms  Kddin,  "son  of 
religion,'*)  the  most  popular  of  the  Persian  poeta,  waa  b. 
at  Shiraz,  and  flouriahod  in  the  14th  cent.  Like  Anac- 
reon,  hia  verae  ia  dedicated  to  love  and  wine.    The  com- 

Kleto  collection  of  hia  odea  La  entitled  the  Divan :  tbey 
ave  been  the  aubject  of  nom«roua  commentHriea,  and 
it  is  a  atanding  controveray  whether  they  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted literally  or  allegorically.  Some  of  the  odea 
have  been  tranaUted  into  Engliah  by  Sir.  W.  Jonea  Mud 
others,  and  the  whole  collection  haa  been  tranalated  into 
German.  Ue  d.  about  1389 ;  and  hia  countrymen  erected 
a  monument  to  hia  memory,  which  was  destroyed  by  au 
earthquake  in  1825. 

Hafnarflord.  {haf-nar-fi-ord\)  a  aeaport-town  in  Ice- 
land, on  a  amall  bay  of  its  own  name,  8.S.E.  of  Roikiavik. 

0»f)l,  n.  [A.  8.  /iir/f,  from  h^/Un^  to  aeize  or  take;  Oer. 
heft,  a  handle.]  Tliat  part  of  an  instrument  or  ve«el 
which  ia  taken  in  tlie  hand;  aa,  the  ha/t  of  a  knifo. 

—V,  a.  To  fnrnidh  with  a  haft,  hilt,  or  handle. 

01^,  n.  [A.  S.  fu^et ;  Ger.  hexe.  In  Saxou,  from  rgesian, 
to  terrify.]  A  witch;  a  fury;  a  fiend  ;  a  she-dovll.— A 
sorcerers  or  enchantress.  —  A  morass  or  quagmire.  —  A 
term  of  reproach,  often  applied  to  an  ugly  old  woman ; 
a  crone. 
(2MI.)  See  Lampebt. 

—V.  a.  To  torment ;  to  harass  with  vain  terrors ;  to  tire. 

0a'fn»iiiaii*s,  or  UAonufAH's  Mills,  in  Nfw  York,  a 
poat-vill.  of  Montgomery  co.,abt.  36  m.  W.N.  W.  of  Albany. 

nn'ipar.  [Ueb.,  stranger,  slender,  flight.]  (Script.)  An 
KKyptian  bondmaid  in  the  honsehoM  of  Sarah  (Gm.  xvi. 
1-3),  who,  being  barren,  gave  her  to  Abraham  for  a  secon* 
dary  wife,  that  by  her,  aa  a  aubatitnte,  ahe  might  have 
children,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  East  in 
that  age.  H.  bore  Abraham  a  aon,  whom  he  called  Ish- 
mael  (God  haa  heard),  and  in  whom  he  for  a  time  saw 
the  future  faflierof  the  pro^ceny  promiaed  him.  But  six- 
teen years  later,  and  when  Al>niham  was  (we  are  told)  a 
hundreil  years  old,  Sanih  he.iwlf  bore  Iwuic ;  and  we  find 
it  significantly  repeated  nine  times  in  seven  verses  ((?m. 
xxi.  2-0)  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  wcro  his  parents  — 
in  repudiation,  according  to  i-abbinical  authorities,  of  cor- 
tnln  rumors  about  Isaac's  illegitimacy,  spread  by  Hagar. 
At  last,  the  domestic  contentions  which  naturally  arose 
led  Abraham,  though  reluctantly,  to  cast  out  fT.,  to- 
gether with  Ishmael.  How  the  two  fugitives  lost  their 
way  in  the  desert  of  Beersheba  ;  how  the  water  in  the 
bottle  being  spent,  the  broken-hearted  mother  sat  her- 
self at  a  distance  from  her  child.  In  order  that  she  might 
not  see  his  death;  how  her  weeping  and  the  loud  voice 
of  the  boy  were  answered  by  an  angel,  who  pointed  out 
a  well  (Temzem,  in  the  enclosure  of  Mecca),  —  all  this 
forms  one  of  the  most  touching  and  well-known  narra- 
tives of  the  Bible.  In  the  New  Testament.  IT.  is  referred 
to  allegorically  as  Mount  Sinai,  or  **  the  Jerusalem  which 
now  is,"  ((7a2.iT.  22.)  Her  name  is  much  honored  among 
the  AraM,  who  claim  to  be  her  descendants. 

Hft'lirtftr,  or  Ha'of.r,  in  MichUjtw,  a  post-township  of 
Berrien  go.    Pitp.  (1897)  about  G25. 


Hav'berrjr,  «.  {BaL)  The  Soottiah  name  for  tha  bird- 
cherry,  Pntnuipadu*. 

Haff^ni,  Haek'biit,  %,  [0.  Vf.  haqtuimU,^  An 
arquebuse,  the  butt  of  which  was  held  down  for  greater 
convenience  in  holding  the  weapon.  (Alao  written 
hanudmt.) 

Ha'keiilMMta,  Kakl  Busolv,  a  German  theolo^cal 
writer,  b.  at  Baale,  1801.  After  studying  at  Bonn,  Ber- 
lin, and  Baale,  he  became  profeasor  of  theology  at  the 
latter  university.  IT.  is  a  Toluminous  author,  hia  chief 
works  beinc  A  Ouide  to  Christian  hutruetion ;  A  Q/m- 
pendium  qftht  BiUorv  of  Doctrina.  and  the  An'HI  and 
Hitt4ny  <^  tMe  B^ormatiom.    D.  18T4. 

HR'^rSTtll^,  in  Petma.,  a  post-village  of  Bucks  ca 

Hft'iperfitowii,  in  Indiana^  a  pos^town  of  Wayne  ca 

SA'preriitOiriit  in  Manfltmii,  an  important  manufiio- 
turing  town,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  *£i  miles  N.W.  of 
Frederick,  on  Antietam  creek,  the  Cumb.  Valley  and 
3  other  railroads;  is  an  active  trade  center,  and  haa 
extensive  and  varied  manuf.  industries.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  \2/iO0. 

Sft'ipenitoiril,  now  railed  New  HAOsiffrowx,  in  Ohio, 
a  post-village  of  (*«rrull  co. 

Ha^fl»ta«fi.    (iSoa.)    Same  as  Hao,  o.  V. 

^mg'gWkdmt  H. ;  pi.  Haooadoth.  [Ueb.,  an  account  or 
narrative.]  A  story,  legend,  or  narrative  added  by  the 
ancient  Rabbins  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  to  render  the 
paasage  or  text  more  clear  and  stnking.  —  Any  Jewish 
legend  connected  with  the  Scriptures. 

Hn^^^l.  ( SeripL)  One  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  whose  author.  HaggaL  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Dariua  Hystaspes,  about  live  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  He  is  classed  among  what  are  usually 
termed  the  minor  prophets.  His  book  comprises  four 
discourses,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  we  have  only  an 
epitome,  and  which  are  all  concerning  the  aame  sub- 
ject, —  the  building  of  the  Temple.  In  the  first  he  re- 
Erovee  the  indifference  of  the  people  respecting  the 
nilding  of  the  Temple,  assigning  that  as  the  reason 
why  theT  are  punished  with  great  drought  and  unpro- 
ductlTe  harvests;  and  exhorts  them  to  undertake  the 
work,  encouraging  them  with  the  promise  of  divine  aid 
(i).  The  second  brief  discourse  consists  of  a  consola- 
tory promise,  that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  shall 
surpass  that  of  the  first  (ii.  1-9).  The  third  censures 
the  outward  and  legal  righteousness  prevailing  among 
the  people,  by  means  of  which  they  were  deprived  of 
the  divine  blessing  (ii.  10-19).  The  fourth  contains  a 
promise  of  the  future  glorification  awaiting  the  royal 
offspring  of  David  and  Zembbabel,  after  the  downfall 
of  all  earthly  thrones.  The  style  of  Haggai  in  reproving 
is  indeed  vehement,  but  by  no  means  poetic.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  flat  and  destitute  of  power,  though  there  are 
passages,  where  he  treats  of  future  eventa.  in  wlii«-h  he 
becomes  somewhat  elevated.  There  is  also  a  nuu-ked 
poverty  of  language,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  expressions. 

HAS'emrtI,  a.  [Fr.  hagard,  wild,  ferocious ;  Ger.  hager^ 
thin,  lean,  from  h^ge^  hain^  an  ancient  poetical  name  for 
death.]  Spare;  harsh;  rugged  in  features;  as,  a  hag- 
gard countenance.  —  Having  eyeasunk  in  their  sockets ; 
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is  hsods  and  haggard  tyss  to  heaven  hs  cast.** —Dryiba. 

—Wild ;  untamed ;  intractoble.    "*  The  haggard  hawk.** 

S^penter. 

—n.  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable.  —  An  ugly  old 
woman ;  a  hag. 

naar'ffRrdlsr,  adv.  In  a  haggard  or  ugly  manner; 
with  deformity. 

Sair'ir^*  P-  <^    I^^an ;  ugly ;  like  a  hag. 

Haar^ris,  Hagokss,  Uaooiss,  n.  [Scot,  hog, hag,  tohttck; 
and  Gael,  gais,  a  sheep,  also  a  piece  of  mutton.]  (CboA^ 
ery.)  A  fiivorite  dish  in  Scotland.  It  is  made  by  minc- 
ing finely,  after  long  boiling,  a  Iamb  or  calfs  pluck, 
heart,  Ac,  mixing  this  mince  with  scorched  oatmeal, 
onions,  a  small  quantity  of  beef  suet,  salt,  pepper,  ana 
some  good  strong  stock  or  gravy,  and  putting  the  whole 
into  a  sheep's  paunch  or  stomach,  carefullv  tied  at  both 
ends,  and  of  which  it  fills  about  two-thirds,  the  rest  of 
the  space  being  left  for  the  expansion  of  the  steam  gen- 
erated by  the  boiling,  to  which  it  is  sul^ected  for  three 
or  four  hours.  The  H.,  however  savory  to  the  nostrils 
when  first  opened  for  the  meal,  requires  both  3*oungand 
vigorous  appetites  to  digest  without  subsequent  re- 
proach or  inconvenience. 

"  Aald  Scotlaod  wants  oa«  •klokfaf  ware  . . . 
Gl'e  her  •  haggU  /  "  —  Burnt. 

Haflr'irtsl**  1-  Of  the  nature  of  a  hag;  deformed. 
"  Haggith  age  ttcalt  on." — Shakt. 

Ha^Srtollljry  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  hag. 

Hft^g^le*  r.  a.  [A  corruption  of  had.U,  q.  t.]  To 
notch  or  cut  in  an  unskilful  manner ;  to  make  rough 
by  cutting;  to  mangle. 

— V.  n.  To  be  tedious  in  making  a  bargidn ;  to  be  long  in 
fixing  a  price;  to  hesitate;  to  cavil. 

Haar'ffler,  n.  One  who  cavils,  hesitates,  or  makes  diffi- 
culty in  bargaining. 

HMrsrllnfT,/).  a.  Hacking  or  mangling.  —  Oarilling 
and  hesitating  in  coming  to  terms  on  a  bargain. 

— n.  Act  of  hoUtating  and  making  dlfllcultiee  In  bar- 
gaining. 

HR^viarchjr,  n.  [Gr.  hagiarchi.  from  hagiot,  sacred, 
HuTarch?,,  government.]  Government  by  men  in  holy 
orders;  government  of  the  priestly  order. 

SairiorVarjr,  n.  f Gr.  hagiokrateia,  from  hagios,  holy, 
and  kratein,  to  rule.  J  Government  by  a  priesthood ;  hie- 
rarchy. 

Safl^lciflr'raphR,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hagingrapha,  i.  e.  hiblia, 
the  books  written  by  inspiration.]  (Theol.)  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  certaiin  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   The  Jews  divided  the  books  of  the  Old  Testo- 


ment  into— 1.  the  Imw,  compraheadtog  the  Sv«  booka 
of  Moaes ;  2.  the  Prophets;  and  S.  tbe  vricui«B  ttvaad 
by  them  OeUibiwu  and  by  the  Qreeka  Ha^mffrwpim; 
whence  the  word  naa  been  introdoo«d  into  th*  Wmigjlm^ 
language.  The  last  were  held  to  be  inafiired  ia  a  Uimtr 
degree  than  the  others;  bat  they  did  not  alwwya  mgrm 
as  to  wliat  hooka  belonged  to  the  aecood,  aad  mhan  t-> 
the  third  claas.  With  ua.  the  Hagiograpba  oomcprim  the 
books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Soknon,  Knth, 
Lamentotiona,  Bcdeaiastes,  Ssther,  Daniel,  Ekra,  Jiebe- 
miah,  and  the  Chronicles. 

H^gtog^raplial,  a.  Beloogingto  the  hagiosraplta, 
or  sacred  writings. 

Haarloflr'ntpli«r»  «•  One  of  tha  inepired  or  mavd 
wnters. 

Hai^M'raptajrv  n.    Same  as  HAOiooKArsA,  q.  t. 

Saffloroffliit,  a.  [Gr.  hagiot^  holy,  axKl  Inflates.  "W 
who  gives  an  account]  One  who  treata.  writea,  cr  ^- 
courses  about  the  sacred  Scriptnrea.  —  On«  wbo  wrim 
of  the  liTSi  of  the  saints,  or  the  lageods  connected  wixk 
tliem. 

Hag^ol'OfX?  *^  ^  history  of  the  Uvea  of  tbe  caniafat 
persons  mentioned  in  Scriptnra.  —  An  accosmt  of  tht 
lives  of  the  saints. 

SR'ff losc#p«,  n.  (Jreh.)  [Gr.  hagim,  bol j,  and  s:**- 
pein,  to  riew.]  An  opening  made  between  tbe  cxtree^ 
anna  of  the  transept,  in  a  cmcilbrm  chorch,  and  tit« 
high  altar,  to  enable  worshippers,  so  placed,  to  baT<  a 
Tiew  of  the  officiating  priest. 

0aS^le]r«  in  /Umom.  a  former  poat-ofBce  of  Oaaa  co. 

Hair'-nddeB*  a.    Afflicted  with  nightmare. 

Hiii*s-t«per,  a.  (Bo€.)  See  TnmASCiTV. 

n««*s'-tooUi,  Hake^s-tootli,  a.  (A>si<.)  Ar«it 
of  a  matting,  and  the  like,  which  fa  interwoven  with  the 
rest  in  a  manner  to  break  its  unifbrmity. 

Sairiie,  (The.)  {haig.)  [Dn.  Gravemhaag,  **■  the  caant'i 
meadow  ;^'  Fr.  La  Hayt.]  A  town  of  the  Netb<>rUwis 
of  which  it  La  the  can.  and  nsual  residence  of  tb«>  kjn^ 
and  court,  is  situated  in  the  prov.  of  &  Holland,  lo  a. 
S. W.  of  Leyden,  and  13  N  .W.  of  Rotterdam.  Tike  Hagw 
is  an  open  town,  being  surrounded  oolj  by  a  utax 
crossed  by  drawbridgea.  It  presents  all  the  characttr- 
istic  features  of  a  Dutoh  town ;  ito  houses  and  paeesDrt.ts 
are  of  brick,  and  several  of  its  streets  are  interapct^J 
with  canala,  and  bordered  with  rows  of  treeo ;  ita  g»  s- 
eral  appearance,  however,  is  much  aoperior  to  that  uf 
the  commercial  cities  of  Holland.  The  N.  end  of  the 
town  is  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  in  it  im  the  Tyvcr- 
berg,  a  fine  open  iq>ace,  ornamented  with  a  lake,  ari 
wooded  i»land  in  the  centre.  Around  and  adjacextt  td 
this  square  are  all  the  chief  public  edifices.  1.  beae  ccta- 
prise  the  National  Museum,  containing  a  gallery  uf 
superb  pictures;  the  Koyal  Museum,  fillMi  with  rare 
curiosities ;  the  Royal  Palace  ;  the  palace  of  tbe  Prince 
of  Orange;   and  the  Bitmenluff,  occupied    by  Tari«>as 

fovemment  officers,  and  the  chamben  in  la  hiefa  the 
tetee-General  of  Holland  meet.  This  building  aerred 
for  the  prison  of  Orotius  and  Bameveldt,  tbe  latter  of 
whom  waa  executed  in  fhmt  of  it  in  161S.  Tbe  Hague 
has  also  numerous  churches,  charitaUe,  literary,  aciro- 
tiflc,  and  educational  institutions,  a  royal  library  with 
100,000  vols.,  a  theatre,  and  many  noble  prirate  pActnre- 
galleries.  Near  the  town  ia  the  Botch,  a  finely  wuod^d 
park  belonging  to  the  kingof  Holland,  containing  withia 
its  precincte  the  Hitys  ta  dm  Bo$eh  (**Hoa»e  ia  tbe 
wood "),  tbe  summer  palace  of  the  royal  &mily.  Tbe 
Hague  has  never  been  a  place  of  much  comn»ercial  im- 
portance,—printing,  the  manufisctnre  of  porcelain,  and 
cannon-founding  being  the  chief  indnstriea. —  It  beocw 
the  reaidence  of  the  feudal  lords  of  Holland  in  I2i*\ 
from  which  period  it  continued  the  seat  of  gOTematent 
till  1806;  it  again  assumed  the  rank  of  a  capital  on  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange.    The 


HuTgens,  the  naturalist  Ruysch,  and  King  William  UL 
of  Lnglaud  were  bom  here.  Pop.  with  auborba  (lH8Tj 
estimated  at  174,.'iOn. 

n«Vlie  (hdg),  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Alachoa  co. 

SnSlie,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  townabip  «f 
Warren  co.,  on  Lake  (George,  about  90  m.  N.  of  AJLaay. 

Ha^rae,  in  North  Dakota,  a  imet-office  of  Traill  co. 

Hwyue.  in  VirgiHia,  a  post-village  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Hanrue'bllt,  n.    Same  as  Haobit  (9.  v.). 

HairtlOt<til  (hag-no),  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in 
Alsace,  on  the  Moder,  16  milea  K.  of  StraabnrK-  Mam^ 
Tobacco,  madder,  earthenware,  woollen  and  cotton  fth» 
rics,  and  soap ;  it  baa  also  breweries  and  foiUMlriea  fo 
metal.    i%p.  12,660. 

Ball,  (haw,)  xntfTj.     An  exclamation  expreaaing  tm^ 
prise  or  sudden  effort;  ha  I 
"  She  stampa,  and  then  cries  haht  at  every  thraat.-— HVfJiw. 

HA*taa%  or  Haw-haw,  a.  [By  rednpl.,  ftotn  hmw, 
a  hedge.]  An  enclosure  by  a  ditoh,  bank,  or  feaoe,  ao 
arranged  that  one  does  not  perceive  it  until  almoat  upon 
it.  By  means  of  these  the  steeple-chaaers  in  Great 
Britain  frequently  come  to  grief.    (See,  also,  Haw-kaw.) 

Hali'neiiiaiin«  Samitxl,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy, 
B.  of  poor  parente  at  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  176&«  and  re- 
celTed  his  dlplonta  as  doctor  in  physic  at  HeideJberr.  ta 
1781.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  district  phs^i- 
cian  at  Gomehn,  near  Magdeburg,  and  continued  *hk 
studies  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  with  nII  tbe  ank4 
of  an  enthusiast.  In  1794  he  removed  to  Dresden,  and 
soon  aftervrards  abandoned  the  practice  of  physic  in  di»- 
gust,  and  confined  himself  to  his  private  rrsrarcbse  ia 
chemistry  and  literature.  These  studies  hewn  to  at- 
quire  a  fixed  direction  in  1700,  and  in  1796  he  com- 
menced the  record  of  their  resulte  in  the  joonuU  oi  hb 
friend,  Hufeland,  in  an  article  entitled  Et»oy  ea  a 
New  PrincipU,  de.  In  1805  he  published  his  M*^nm$ 
of  Erperiener,  and  in  1810  his  Orgtman  of  Jfatimtml 
Medicine,  in  which  the  new  <|D«t£in^vna  redoced  to  a 
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«7St«m,  and  inethodJcaily  illtutratad.  In  a  second  edition, 
pabliehed  1819,  the  title  of  bit  work  was  abbrerlatwi. 
and  became  tlie  Organon  of  Medicine.    A  tliird  edition 
appeared  in  1824,  and  waa  tranilated  into  Kngliah  nine 
jvnn  afterwards.    It  was  followed  by  a  fourtli  edition 
in  18-i9,  and  a  flftli  in  1833  (translated  by  Dr.  Dudgeon), 
«ach  of  wtiich  embodied  fhwh  results,  and  enlarged  tlie 
field  which  tliis  indefatigiible  experimentalist  had  un- 
dertaken to  cultivate.     While  thid  and  the  other  works 
of  the  author  mentioned  Im4ow  were  maldng  their  way 
•ilently  over  Europe,  U.  himself  was  experiencing  the 
usual  late  of  the  world's  benefactors.    In  1813  he  had 
removed  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was  perse- 
cutt^l  by  the  apothecaries  as  an  empiric,  and  this  had 
rlaen  to  such  a  height  in  I'^'iO,  that  he  was  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  tne  protection  offered  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Anhalt-GUthen.     In  the  same  year  be  published   his 
rure  ifediciTuu,  in  6  volumes  8vo,,  and  in  1829  his  Theory 
«/  Chrortic  Maladies,  and   the  Proper   Medicines  for 
tAem,  in  4  volumes,  which  were  enlarged  to  6  volumes 
In  a  second  edition,  1840.     In    the  meantime,  his  do- 
mMtic  circumstances  were  changed  for  the  bettor  by 
hia  marriage  in  1835  with  a  French  Indy,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  removed  from  CUthen  to  P<m»,at  the  age  of  80 
H.  remained  in  Paris  till  his  death  in  1843,  and  had  the 
•Atiflfaccion  to  hear  that  howwupathy  was  about  to  have 
a  chair  at  the  univenityof  Vienna,  and  that  hospitals 
were  proposed  in  London,  in  Berlin,  and  in  many  cities 
of  Austria.    The  principles  of  his  therapeutic  reform  — 
fur  such  it  undoubtedly  is  —  may  be  described  as  a  recog- 
nition of  derangements  in  the  vital  or  spiritual  force  of 
the  body,  whether  occtisioned  or  not  by  material  influ- 
ences, as  the  primary  causes  of  disease ;  the  cure  of 
which  is  by  the  reaction  of  the  vital  force  against  the 
remedy.    The  application  of  this  theory  consists— Ist. 
in  the  discovery;  and  2d,  in  the  preparation  of  specific 
remedias  corresponding  to  every  species  of  abnormal  ac- 
tion and  such  remedies  are  found  both  in  theory  and 
practice  to  \m  the  asnmulates  of  the  disease— or  medi- 
cinal by  which  precisely  the  same  symptoms  would  be 
produced.    The  reason  of  the  cure  is  difficult  to  express 
in   few  words,  and  illustrations  for  below  the  refined 
philosophy  on  which  it  depends  have  been  used  by  pro- 
feaaiunal  writers.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  theory, 
the  medicines  maybe  considered  as  diffusing  themselves 
with  a  gentle  but  irresistible  force,  like  that  of  light, 
between  the  mortal  corruption  and  the  vital  spirit  in 
combat  with  it,  and  being  more  subtile  than  the  disease, 
and  yet,  like  It,  they  engage  the  riul  force  in  a  quicker 
and  more  decisive  conflict,  and  then  gradually  yielding 
before  it,  as  their  owu  virtue  expires,  the  vital  force  is 
liberated,  and,  as  a  mutter  of  course,  resumes  its  normal 
action.    This  explanation,  however,  Is  only  half  the 
truth,  for  It  is  well  known  that  fluids  in  effervescence 
su-e  reduced  to  rest  by  the  satisfaction  of  what  may  be 
called  the  hunger  of  one  body  for  another,  and  some- 
thing of  this  kind  may  Uke  place  when  the  assimulate 
ia  introduced  to  the  disease.    Be  the  explanation  what 
it  may,  the  diMoverir  of  the  facts  by  years  of  patient  and 
often  painful  experience,  is  the  title  of  H.  to  the  grati- 
tude of  society.    He  proved  the  virtne  of  an  immense 
number  of  assimulates  by  testing  their  effi^cts  on  him- 
self and  friends,  and  displayed  equal  art  in  the  method  of 
their  refinement.    Uis  Organon  of  Medicine  not  only 
raises  the  art  of  healing  to  the  rank  of  an  exaict  science, 
but  renders  it  an  elegant  and  pnilusophical  study;  while 
the  facilities  of  its  practical  application  have  been  car- 
ried to  snch  perfection,  especially  by  his  followers  in 
this  country,  that  many  mothers  of  families  have  l*e- 
come  expert  homoeopathic  physicians,  and  rarely  require 
the  aid  of  a  practitioner.  Besides  the  works  mentioned, 
H.  is  the  author  of  some  200  treatises  on  medical  and 
phvsical  science.    For  his  likeness,  see  IIomosopatiiv. 
Httldln'fferlte,  n.    (Min.)    A  white,  glasiy.  trans- 
pirent  arsenate  of  lime.     Sp.gr.  2-848.     Oomp.  Arseulc. 
acid  5S-1,  lime  28  3,  water  13*6.    But  one  specimen  has 
been  observed.    The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
doni>le  sulphide  of  Iron  and  antimony,  called  ^rthierite. 
Httik.  (Adv,)  n.   [Ar.  Mike,  to  weave.]    A  large  piece  of 
cloth  formed  like  a  poncho,  or  serape,  worn  by  the  AmiM 
of  better  condition  over  the  tunic,  and  in  bad  weather 
covered  by  the  burnous. 
Mail,  a.     [A.  S.  haget.]     {MeUoroi.)     The  lUl  of  aerial 
moisture  in  the  form  of  ice.    Hail  occurs  in  two  unlike 
forms,  of  different  origin,  which  are  now  distinguished 
as  hu^  or  true  hail,  and  soft  haiL    The  latter,  often 
also  known  as  sleet,  denotes  the  fine,  light  grains  that 
frequently  fall  in  winter,  rarely  in  summer,  and  seem 
an   accompaniment  of  snow.    Just   how  soft  hail  is 
formed  is  not  yet  known,  and  the  mode  of  formation  of 
hard  hail  is  still  a  matter  of  theory,  the  easy  explana- 
tion that  it  is  fruxen  rain  being  insufficient    True  hail 
occurs  in  hard,  compact,  irreffolar  masses  of  ice,  either 
clear  or  opaque,  both  kinds  onen  occurring  in  alternate 
layere  in  a  hail-stone.  Uail-ttones  in  the  higher  latitudes 
occur  almost  solely  in  the  warmer  months,  and  seem 
due  to  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions.    They  are  most 
destructive  when    accompanying    tornadoes   or  great 
thunderstorms,  the  hail-stones  becoming  occasionally 
larger  than  hens'  eggs,  and  occasioning  great  devasta- 
tioD.    Occasionally  they  are  of  great  size  and  irreguhu- 
ahj4>e,  becoming  ice  masses  of  2  or  3  inches  diameter  and 
•everal  pounds  weight,  and  falling  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  kill  aninmls.— rAsory.    The  theory  of  hail  formalion 
entertained  by  many  meteorologists  is,  that  atmospheric 
Tapor,  carried  up  by  vertical  motion  of  the  air,  is  con- 
densed into  raiu,  and  at  a  greater  height  into  snow. 
The  rain-drops,  still  c-arried  upward,  and  held  suspended 
for  a  time,  are  fnrzen  into  clear  ice.    They  may  fall  in 
this  condition,  or  may  be  caught  during  tlieir  fall  by 
the  vortex  and  again  carried  upward,  gaiuiug  a  new 


coating  of  ice,  which  is  covered  with  frozen  snow  in  the 
form  of  granular  ice  at  a  higher  elevation.  By  a  suc- 
cession of  such  movements  alternate  layers  of  clear  and 
granular  ice  are  formed,  the  number  of  layers  indica- 
ting the  number  of  ascents  and  descents.  These  stones 
n»ay  be  froxen  together  during  their  fall  InU»  the  large, 
irregular  masses  often  seen.  Hall-storms  are  limite<l  in 
area  and  brief  in  duration.  They  are  tisually  preceded 
by  a  sudden  and  considerable  fall  of  the  barometer, 
attended  by  wind,  and  followed  by  heaiT  rain. 

HrII,  v.  n.    To  pour  down  roundish  masses  of  ice 
frozen  vapor. 

— e.  a.  To  iwur  down  in  the  manner  of  hail. 

URll,  tnterj.  [A.S.  hidu,  htel ;  Oer.  heil;  possibly  akin 
to  Or.  holos,  whole.]  A  saluUtion,  meaning  be  M/eil;  be 
in  health ;  health  to  you. 

"Haai  fellow,  weU  m«i."—Sw{/t. 

— «.    A  saluUtion,  or  wish  of  health ;  as,  a  kindly  hail. 

— r.a.   To  call  to,  especially  to  a  i>er8on  at  some  distance; 
toarrestone's  attention ;  to  greet ;  to  salute ;  to  welcome, 
"  The  maa  that  Jkstia  you  Tom  or  Jack."— Ontpsr. 

—To  call ;  to  designate. 

And  suoh  a  too,  that  all  men  hailed  me  bappj."— jtfftton. 

— V.  i.  To  report  one's  self  at  home ;  as,  where  do  you  hail 
from  ?  —  much  used  at  sea,  when  vessels  meet ;  —  also 
used  ashore  among  the  members  of  different  secret  socie- 
ties as  indicating  the  query,  7b  which  lodge  do  you  belong  f 

Salles'boroui^h,  in  A>to  York,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  about  25  m.  8. 
of  Ogdensburg. 

H*iI'-»liol,  n.  Small  shot,  which  scatter,  when  dis- 
charged from  a  gun,  like  hail. 

Hail  -stone,  n.  A  single  mass  of  hail ;  a  pellet  of 
frozen  snow. 

nail>,a.  GondsUng  of  hail;  UxW  of  hail;  as.  haUv 
showers.  ' 


HaimRCll  ria,  n.  [Or.  haima^  blood,  and  ouron,  urine.] 
{Med.)  A  discharge  of  blood  with  the  urine,  owing  gen- 
erally to  a  diseased  sUte  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  It 
is  usually  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease,  upon  the 
nature  of  which  its  treatment,  in  general,  depends. 

Hai'naii,  an  island  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwang- 
tung,  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Touquin.  separated  fh)m  the 
mainland  of  China  by  a  channel  of  but  10  m.  in  width: 
Lat.  180  ly  to  20°  N.,  Lon.  108°  2^  to  111©  B.  Area 
12,000  sq.  m.  The  E.  coast  is  steep  and  rocky;  the  N.w! 
coast  is  unapproachable  because  of  sand-banks;  but 
the  8.  coast  is  indented  with  several  commodious  and 
safe  harbors.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  moun- 
tainous and  barren,  but  the  low  lands  near  the  sea  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Prod.  Sugar,  pearls,  coral 
wax,  gold,  and  silver.  The  metropolis  of  the  whole 
island  is  Kiang-clioo-fbo,  the  port  of  which  is  open  to 


European  shioping  from  1858.  Though  the  Chinese 
have  poflseesed  this  Ltland  since  B.  c.  108,  yet  there  are, 
in  the  interior,  some  wild  and  hitherto  unsubdued 
tribes. 


Hainanli,  {hay'no.)  [Oer.  Henntgau.\  A  fronUer  prov. 
of  Belgium,  bounded  E.  by  Namur,  N.  by  Biabant,  E 
and  W.  by  Flanders,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  France.  Area 
1,424  sq.  m.  Prod.  Wheat,  flax ;  excellent  breeds  of 
horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep  are  also  reared.  Exten- 
sive coal-flelds,  iron  mines,  marble  and  limestone  quar- 
ries. Manuf.  Linen,  porcelain,  and  pens.  Principal 
Rivers.  Uaine  f  whence  the  name),  Sambre,  Meuse,  and 
Scheldt  Chief  towns.  Mons  (the  cap.),  Toumay,  Ath 
Soignies,  Charleroi,  and  Tliuin.  Pt>p.  «1 1,841.  — £r.  was 
governed  by  a  regular  succession  of  counts  firom  the 
time  of  Kegnier  I.,  who  began  to  reign  about  860.  In 
1436  it  passed  into  the  bands  of  Philip  the  Oood,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  by  the  treaties  of  the  Pyrenees,  Not. 
7, 1669,  and  of  Nlmeguen,  Sept.  17, 1678,  part  was  ceded 
to  France,  forming  tlie  prov.  of  French  iiainaulL  In 
1814  it  was  allotted  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  1830 
was  incorporated  with  Belgium. 

Hain'barff,  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  27  m.  E.8.E.  of  Vienna,  and  2  m.  fh)m  the 
Hungarian  frontier.  Man^f.  Tobacco.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Jiibelungen  Lied,  being  at  the  date  of  that  song 
a  border  fortress  of  the  Iluns.    I\}p.  6,150. 

Haines,  in  i^muyfoania,  a  townahip  of  Centra 
county. 

HainMi'biirir*  *n  AVw  Jersey,  a  post-vUIsge  of  Warren 
CO.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Belvidere. 

HaiDMi  Creek,  in  Hew  Jersey,  enters  Rancocas  Creek 
above  Lumberton. 

Hainea'port,  in  yew  Jersey,  a  pos^Tillage  of  Borling- 
tt»n  CO.,  about  7  m.  &  of  Burlington. 

IlaliiM^vUI^  in  iOiioM,  a  post-vlllage  of  Lake  co., 
15  m.  8.W  of  W  aukegan.    .Mao  calle«l  Ikcttymak. 

"^^I'**^*"*'  *"■  ilAYNKsviLLB,  in  3f*«o«fi,  a  village 
of  Clinton  CO.,  about  40  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Haliies'vllle,  in  AVir  Jemry,  a  post-village  of  Sussex 
CO-  about  15  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  Newton. 

Haines' vllle,  in  W.  4i>'/m<a.  a  villaire  of  Berkeley  co. 

Hair,  n.  [A.S.  AscrJkar;  Oer.  Aaar,  allied  to  hut.  hirtus, 
roiigh.]  (Anat.)  The  name  applied  to  the  small  cylin- 
drical, transparent,  insensible,  and  elastic  filaments 
which  arise  irom  the  skin,  and  are  attached  to  it  by 

'  means  of  small  roots.  //.  is  found  to  grow  on  all  parts 
of  the  Hurfaco  of  the  human  bodv,  except  the  palms  of 
thn  han<l4  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

(Anat.)    A  hair  consists  ordinarily  of  a  shaft  and 
abulh,  — tlseshaft  projecting  aUive  the  skin,  and  the 


so()pe  exhibits  a  centre  of  light  pithy  substance,  Inveeted 
with  a  horny  sheath.  This  outer  portion  of  the  hair  ap- 
pears made  up  of 
ring-like  scales  that 
overlap  each  other 
like  the  shingles  of 
a  house.  The  hair 
is  kept  moist  and 
smooth  by  an  oil 
soi-reted  by  glands 
Just  beneath  the 
epidermis.  In  hairs 
which  act  as  tactile 
organs  in  some  of 
the  animals,  as  the 
whiskers  of  the  cat, 
the  hair- bulb  con- 
tains a  true  papilla 
furnished  with 
nerves.  H.  is  elas- 
tic, and  will  stretch 
nearly  ont^third  of 
its  original  length, 
and  sustain  a  weight 
of  6  ounces  without 
breaking.  When 
dry  and  warm,  it  is 
easily  made  electri- 
cal, and  it  remiily 
attracts  moisture 
from  the  atmos- 
phere. It  elongates 
by  moisture,  and 
one  form  of  hygrom- 
eter indicates  the 
condition  of  the  air 
in  that  respect  by 


Fig.  1226. 

VAQinFIXD  SECTIOIf  OF  BULB  OP  A 
SMALL  BLACK  HUMAIf  nATR. 
a,  baaemsnt  membraoe  of  the  folliels ; 
b,  layer  of  epUermlo  oelU  rvntinf  opoa 


the  eloiigations  or  it;  e.  layer  of  Imbrioatcd  oelU.  formfog 
contractions  of  a  ^*  outn  lamina,  or  eonez.  of  the  bair; 
human  hair.  The  ^.  »o'«*>nlkyoell«coiitalnlnt  plinneat; 
color  of  the  bair  t^^^i^^'^^  ^' '' '^' '^^' 
seems  to  depend  on  pifmsoi. 

the  presence  of  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is  of  a  blackish- 
green  color  in  dark  H.,  blood-red  in  red  U.,  and  nearly 
colorless  in  white  H.  The  H.  becomes  gray  in  advanced 
UTe  from  a  deficient  secretion  of  the  coloring-matter. 
There  seem  to  be  well-attested  cases  on  record  in  which 
the  hair  has  become  gray  or  white  within  24  hours  fVom 
the  effwts  of  any  strong  mental  excitement  It  is  said 
that  a  Sepoy  of  the  Bengal  army,  only  24  years  of  age, 
on  being  brought  before  the  British  ofllcers  for  exami- 
nation, was  almost  stupefied  with  fear,  and  so  great  was 
the  shock  that  within  an  hour  his  jet-black  ff.  changed 
to  KTay.  The  hair  grows  faster  by  day  than  by  night, 
and  in  summer  than  winter;  and  it  has  been  known  to 
continue  to  grow  after  death.  The  quantity  of  H.  that 
8^^»  upon  the  human  bodv  varies  among  the  different 
races.  The  Indian  races  of  America,  and  the  Mongols 
and  similar  nations  in  northern  Asia,  have  scanty  hair 
and  beards,  while  among  other  nations  the  growth  of 
both  is  heayy,  and  there  are  individual  insUnces  where 
the  hair  grows  down  the  back,  and  sometimes  covers 
nearly  the  whole  body.  The  hair  of  the  head  serres  to 
protect  the  brain  fh>m  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
partially  to  shield  it  fh)m  the  effects  of  blows.  The 
beard  protects  the  throat,  and  bronchial  affections  are 
fiu-  less  prevalent  where  it  is  worn  than  where  the  throat 
is  deprived  of  its  natural  covering.  The  moustache 
serres  as  a  natural  respirator,  and  travellers  on  dusty 
roads,  and  workmen  in  dusty  trades,  as  millers,  masons^ 
•teol  and  iron  grinders,  Ac,  are  soon  nuule  aware  of  the 
protection  it  affords  to  the  lungs.  Ito  good  ofHces  are 
evident  also  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  cold  air.  or 
to  A  foggy  or  malarious  atmosphere.— CJ^^m.  Uair  con- 
tains sulphur  and  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen.  The 
presence  of  those  may  account  for  the  unpleasant  odor 
emitted  while  burning.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash 
with  the  liberation  of  ammonia,  and  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  deposits  a  kind  of  protein.  See  Uaib-dtk.  Hair- 
i>axssi.xo.  ^ 

(Bot.)  The  hairs  in  plants  are  yery  different  fh)m  the  H. 
of  animals,  although  there  U  sometimes  a  considerable 
pneral  resemblance,  and  the  same  purpose  of  protection 
from  cold  and  fh>m  various  atmospheric  influences  seems 
also  to  be  sometimes  served  by  them.  They  are  produced 
?/  "P  fpecial  organ  analogous  to  the  bulbs  fVt>m  which 
the  hain  of  animals  grow,  but  are  composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  arise  firom  the  epidermis,  and  are  covered  with 
extensions  of  the  cuticle.  Some  hairs  consist  of  a  single 
elongated  cell ;  some  of  several  cells  placed  end  to  end. 
The  gradations  are  quite  indefinite  between  the  most 
elongated  hairs  and  the  mere  warts  or  ruggoaities  which 
often  appear  on  the  surface  of  planU.  In  like  manner, 
hairs  pass  into  bristles  (setse)  and  prickles  (acuUi).  which 
■re  merely  stronger  and  harder  hairs;  but  spinra  or 
thorns  are  totally  different,  arising  fh>m  the  wood  of  the 
stem  or  branch.  Hairs  are  very  often  connected  with 
glands,  which  are  cells,  or  clusters  of  cells,  producing 
secretions.  Stinging  halra,  as  in  Nettles,  Loasas,  and 
Bom9  Malpighias,  are  ducts,  with  venom -secreting 
glands  at  their  base.— See  Epidbrmal  Tissub. 
gwJ'^lHJll*  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Uarxbxll.  q.  e. 
^Jf  .'■•.■^''**»  *•  (Ship-Cdrp.)  The  moulding imme- 
diately  behind  the  figure-head  of  a  ship. 


bulb  originating  in  a  follicle  on  the  true  skin.    The  IT.  I  '■•■■^•■•■'«»«li»«  »••  A  very  small  disUnce;  as,  to  escape 
grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  and  when  it  is'     ^  ^J'aif-brendUi.^  The  48th  part  of  an  inch, 
colored,  the  cells  containing  the  coloring-matter  are  do- '  ^'  »Z^^    IZ^ '  ^^"^  naTTom ;  as.  a  hair-breadth  rescue 
veloped  there  also.    Human  //.  varies  in  diameter  ttom '  «**«:-«l«»ll,  «•    Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  hair,  very 
rkth  to  T^th  of  an  inch.    Its  section  Is  never  cir-|  HalSK^^wSSer  V^'on^I'wh"?!!!"  «nortification 
aJar  in  outlina.  but  always  oval,  and  under  the  micro-      bUbe^I^Sfquier  '*''  ^"^ '  * 
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ltiilr^-dr««aliir,  lIeiul'-dr«Bslng:,ti.  {Chttmmf^} 
TIjc  AdriitimMiit  i'T  tli<>  tiifilr^  unil  th&  rofoiing  uf  It  Uiiu 
fiiQ Untie  iilM|ir«,  h#i«  l«<tf«u  ]:i>rii<r^JM^  by  wmqiuii  in  &11 
aiTci,  RDil  in  cio  dtrBCtioti  Iiat<?  thE»  c*]tritit«  af  fitsliilUi>n 
bfwti  iiK>rQ  »trikiiiitLr  dfhtiUjTHd  thmi  In  driipuainic  ^^f" 
B«|jur«l  iHivifTiiig  of  tlir  hfiwL  Tin?  mr\y  Uehr^w  womoti 
gtoriol  In  Uidr  luxtihimt  ir»ii*^,  plMJMni!:  tln?m,  aiid 
adimUiigtJit'ir  tik»<lii  irltli  uruomi^Hlaul  i|fuLiJ>«^tTi;i',  hO'lI 
pneloiM  «tcm«'«,  TheGfwkii  uiluwwJ  tlieir  tuUr  Ui  gruw 
tongrMtlenj^thf  ^hfle  th^  E40'ptlJiLn<«or[esi  i-tmciTt^  ft 
u  Hii  LficiiinibrxDea.  Tlieiro  Ja  na  ^' fftiLiou**  e^QCuiccted 
wftb  Ilh«>  hft^r,  In  To^ie  nt  the  pKiwiit  tlm^,  wttkh  U 
Brw,  It  l#  inil  A  mrJderTi  !ilaii  to  reft^rt  (o  lj*>rrow6«l  f«r 
"fjiJM"  hj*lf  l(j  imliifjr  tlie  fininnet*  of  rMbfon,  nt'ltUcr 
li  ii  t/n  live  thp  h'lir^  or  iir«H  It  witii  iituvie^Dtd  itini  ojilir 
ii]lmtii[LC<«»,  TJm."  GFfrph,  l£^plUii«  C^ttiafrji^uii,  and 
Eofuun  liidlf^,   itirittt  thun   twt»nt]r-flTe  fvriTuri*^    hcpi^ 

QlSllr  lt>«i  4>f  (h«  UlrMr  4?KtTHTAfNDt  «lim[ltlttca  of  InjrTDVt'd 

hnin  »Ji'5  H»P5  wuwivr  it  ffilo  Irtrgfc  protntwniTii  i^ii  uiiotj 
th«  ttbck  Cff  ihoir  bc'^tSii,  Ati4  h>  kef}*  it  ia  plnce  used 
"  Imir-pliia  '*  fd  prtciAClj  this  form  &«  In  in*  «(  rliw  pr^oAt 


i'ff «   1227.  --  HAIB'-UHCUU,  {13TEI  CE^^TUHY.} 

tlme^    The  Kt^mpin  wonifti  i>f  the  titini  nT  Ani^nttm  wetf 

XinUy  plimaod  when  thttyciiiihl  ontslo  th«ir  rivula  fn 
J  upun  thtHf  heAftn  thi*' Uigb^yti  Utw#r  nf  horrMwcrJ 
>ck*.  TlliHy  BJ#fC»  ftrriiDKf^  row*  vt  corli  fiirinallf 
Kroitud  th*  Hdfm  of  (he  hejid,  «ivl  ofltn  the  very  fsjliiori- 
fthle  fl^iniK^li  wooh)  Imve  i^^^L^tidf^til  mirli  In  AcMitjoii. 
An  i&itoDiiirt^  CDmpnvrfKi  vrax  cirriiHian  in  hKlr4niiil  nft^r 
tbe  cim<]vimt  ^r  lUul,  hlon'le  h^idr,  such  ak  w^hm  pTi'wn 
Up'On  tht'  bead  J  uT  O^rnmn  iclrlii,  bucani4  fiiclili>nial.iil(5  at 
Boni#4.  And  niKny  n  \Kntt  chjlrt  of  tlin  rrire^it,  up  in  t^it? 
tmnkEiaf  th'»  Rhine,  (.Nirti^rl  with  hpr  ifjck*  |i>^E{i.»rii  thit 
frlm  and  dpinj?ibt^r<a  ^r  iXiis  prnoJ  cr>nqiiti'njnt.  The 
KTiNit  Cnf^ter  ifiU«t«^rl,  in  %  mmt  cinit'i  in^uintir,  rut  i^fT  thi« 
unlr  of  tbi?  THnqQiiliiH'il'  rrauli  nml  e-pnt  It  to  thfi  Kniiiriii 
inarUet  for  Mil tt,  mid  iIh^  r.KipfM^d  hi^ful  wtii  r«^g]<r<iL''il  in 
tJiff  coiifiunTcJ  |H.^v||]CH-^  n*  ft  ijfMljrtttif  iiii»i?ry,  T>  mirh  | 
ft  pifeh  i.if  [ili^iir'i  ■'\Tm,TA(rn'itre  tlicl  the  Romnn  lo/iit^N  at 
one  tJm*'  <-tHT_v  Mi"  hnrtliTi«M«  rbf  lulrirnluji:  ilt«  tiAJr,  tIkuE 
ttpt^n  th«*  iTitroiliictiJin  of  OirifUnnitj',  in.  the  flret  Jtn'l 
peeond  ffiiKirJi-H,  X\u^  ji[>f>RCi»i  «nd  fstthcrsof  iho  Clinnii 
ifttiiK^hcxl  «e  Virtue  litvH-tivit  MtdUn^t  th«  run  it  J  niMl  fri^ 
TOUtj  uf  th^  pnu-tlcLi.   Thti  SiLiuufi  Jind  tho  Fratiki  wore 


HAIK-DRE88  (1782). 

(From  Stewarts  Wkd*  Art  of 

£ra<r-4lrM«fii0). 

Id  ancient  times. 


(FraiD  M.  FrvQcb  Jr&wluK,  l7!U>.t 
Iouk  hair.     Ths*  Jfomiai^x,  (<"«>,  mlniit^l  Itmg  hiTr  ii»  ft 
rAHhloji'^  and  from  Iht'irt,  and  tijo  nu'Tc  ni'Mle^rn  Frt^nrbJ 
III!?  antrtiorji  II nd  cjiTiiHi^ni  %tf  Uif  Mth  CHHwry  adoptid 
tLci   praciic«'   uT    Wvi4riii|5    tiiutitf  fluwiug^    '^  luTCH|uL-k»"j 


which  excited  the  ire  of  the  Pnritans.  It  was,  howerer, 
in  the  UiAnageuient  of  ludiee'  hMir.  that  the  art  of  the 
profewiooal  bair-dreaeer  was  in  thuee  timee  niainlj  ex- 
ercised. In  the  18tb  century,  the  drewing  of  hair,  male 
and  female,  rose  to  a  great  pitch  of  extravagance  and 
folly.  The  hair  of  a  ladr  of  fashion  was  frizzed  up  in 
cunToIutions  and  curls,  decorated  with  ribbons,  jewels, 
and  feathers,  and  filled  with  pomatum  and  powder  to  a 
degree  perfectly  monstrous.  (/^.  122B.)  As  women 
of  lees  exalted  rank 
slavishly  attempted 
to  follow  these  ab- 
snrdities,the  bnsineea 
of  dressing  hair  was 
extensively  followed. 
The  cost  of  a  full 
dressing  being,  how- 
ever, too  high  to  be 
lightlv  incurred,often 
one  dressing  was 
made  to  suffice  for  a 
week  or  fortnight, 
week  or  fortnight. 
Exaggerated  meth* 
ods  or  dressing  the 
hair  continued  into 
the  19th  century,  as- 
suming the  protu- 
berant foim  known 
as  the  wattrfaa  and 
other  n  11 1)  i  g  h  1 1 J 
forms;  but  these  ab-' 
surd  freaks  of  fashion 
have  been  succeeded 
by  simpler  and  mora 
gracelul  methuds  of 
dreasing  the  hair. 
Hair-dretsiug  in  such 
unbecoming  forms  ia 
now  htrgely  confined 
to  savage  or  barbar- 
ous tribes,  some  of 
the  Africans  and  the 
Pacific  Islanders  be> 
ing  the  chief  offenden 
Halr'-djres  and  WMta'ea,  n. 
people  grew  old  as  they  do  now,  and  the  trotU  of  age 
blanched  the  raven  locks  of  youth;  and  there  were 
also  those  with  hMir  glowing  with  red,  or  some  other 
tint  not  deemed  desirable.  Hence  it  was  that  hair- 
dyes  came  into  use,  and  a  brisk  demand  Tor  subatancea 
capable  of  changing  the  color  of  the  hair  has  been  main- 
tained for  thirty  centuries.  The  substances  emploj'ed 
before  the  science  of  chemistry  was  understood,  were 
usually  quite  ineffective  in  their  influence.  They  were, 
fi>r  the  most  part,  fugitive  vegetable  stains,  which  water 
would  easily  remove.  There  was,  however,  a  metallic 
mixture  mttde  in  Egypt,  which  possessed  qualities  of  the 
highest  excellence.  If  the  statements  of  some  writers 
can  be  relied  upon,  this  mixture  was  far  superior  to 
any  form  of  hairnlye  known  to  modern  chemists.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  dye  used  by  the  Armenians,  in 
the  East,  which  may  be,  in  many  respects,  like  the  an- 
cient dye.  It  is  a  metallic  substance  rraembling  dross. 
This  is  powdered,  and  mixed  with  fine  nut-gnlls  and 
moistened.  A  little  of  the  paste  is  taken  in  the  hand 
and  rubbed  into  the  hair  or  benrd,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
becomes  beautifully  black.  Tliuse  who  have  visited  the 
Armenian  convents  in  Turkey  cannot  but  have  admired 
the  fine  black  beards  of  the  monks,  even  those  of  ad- 
vanced age.  This  dye  is  undoubtedly  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  iron  and  copper,  which  metals,  in  coi\J unc- 
tion with  the  gallic  acid  iormed  from  the  galls,  produces 
a  dye  of  superior  excellence.  A  hair-dye  which  came 
widely  into  use  after  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  known 
as  **  General  Twiggs'  Hair  Dye,"  from  being  used  hw 
the  officer  of  that  name,  was  a  poisonous  compound, 
being  made  largely  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  It  became 
very  popular,  however,  and  formed  the  Iwsis  of  numer> 
ous  B0donUice$^  EmbrocatioHM^  Wo»he»^  Dreumg$y  kc.,  sold 
for  use  on  the  hair.  The  formula  and  method  of  pre- 
naring  it  is  simple.  Take  of  finely  powdered  ocelote  of 
Uadf  120  grains;  lac  nilpAar,  l(j<l  grains;  roae'waterf 
one  pint ;  glycerine,  one  ounce.  Mix  the  glycerine  with 
the  water,  and  add  the  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphur. 
The  mixture  muwt  be  well  shaken  before  using.  The 
lead  and  sulphur  do  not  all  dissolve  in  the  rose-water, 
but  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  precipitate. 
This  preparation  will  gradually  dye  the  hair  a  black  or 
dark-brown  color  if  a  small  quantity  be  rubbed  into  it 
once  or  twice  a  day.  Its  frequent  use  is,  however, 
attended  vrith  great  danger,  as  numerous  instances  of 
lead-poisoning  have  resulted  from  its  employment. 
There  are  many  other  hair-dyes  into  which  lead  enters, 
which  are  equally  objectionable. — A  very  convenient 
dye  is  the  solution  of  plnmbate  of  potash.  It  is  slow  In 
its  action,  but  it  does  not  stain  the  skin.  It  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  in  four  ounces  of  liquor  of  potassa  as 
much  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  lead  as  it  will  take 
up,  then  diluting  the  resulting  clear  solution  with  12 
ounces  of  pure  water.  It  may  be  applied  as  a  wash  to 
the  hair.  The  permanganate  of  potassa  forms  an  excel- 
lent dye,  where  a  dark-brown  color  is  desired.  It  is 
safe  and  easily  appli<>d,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
staining  the  skin.  1  f  care  be  used,  this  need  not  occur. 
The  solution  may  l-e  made  by  dissolving  in  two  ounces 
of  distilled  water  120  grains  of  the  crystals  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  al«>  employed 
to  give  a  brown  tint,  while  a  fine  golden  color  may  be 
obtained  from  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in 
water.    The  most  desirable  black  dye  is  made  by  firat 


soaking  the  hair  with  a  aolntion  of  mlfdiide  of  polas> 
aium.  the  darkness  of  the  color  depending  oa  the 
strength  of  this  solution ;  when  partly  dry,  the  hair  is 
saturated  with  a  solutiou  of  nitmte  ^  diver.  A  ver; 
permanent  dye  is  thus  produced,  needing  only  to  be 
renewed  as  the  growth  of  new  hair  beoomee  consfice- 
ous.  The  frequent  use  of  oiZi,  Itear't  yrvoss,  aretinm, 
pomadea^  bubraU^  rotemary  toQifcft,  Ac,  opon  the  hair,  h 
a  practice  not  to  be  commended.  All  of  these  oils  aid 
greasy  pomades  are  manufactured  from  lard-oU  &r>d 
■imple  lard  or  other  similar  oily  subatancea.  There  v* 
many  persona  whoee  hair  is  natoraily  dry  aad  eri^ 
and  in  most  families  there  is  a  want  of  some  inaoreut 
and  agreeable  wash  or  dressing  which  may  be  used  mod- 
eratelv  and  Judiciously.  The  mixture  which  nay  be 
regarded  as  the  most  agreeable,  cleanly,  and  sale  is  nm- 
p<Med  of  Cologne  spirit  and  pure  caator-oiL  The  foUov- 
ing  is  a  good  formula : 

Pure,  fk^sh  castoroil,  2  ok. 
Cologne  spirit  (05  per  centX  16  os. 
The  oil  is  fireely  dissolved  in  the  spirit,  and  the  solntieB 
is  clear  and  beautifUI.  It  may  be  perfumed  in  any  vaj 
to  suit  the  Ikncy  of  the  pnrchaaer.  The  oil  of  the  castor- 
bean  has  for  many  years  been  employed  to  drees  ib» 
hair,  both  among  the  savage  and  civilized  natioDs.  aad 
it  posaeaaea  properties  which  admirably  adapt  it  to  this 
use.  It  does  not  rapidly  dry,  and  no  gummy,  offetMre 
residuum  remains  after  taking  on  the  chemical  chaogn 
which  occur  in  all  oils  upon  exitoaure  to  li«rht  and  air. 
It  is  best  diffused  by  the  agency  of  stnmc  spirit,  ia 
which  it  dissolves.  The  alcohol  or  spirit  rapjdiy  evapo- 
rates, and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  itgnre  th« 
texture  of  the  hair.  This  preparHtion,  for  dressing  tb# 
hair  of  children  or  ladies,  will  meet  nearly  or  quite  sU 
requirementa. 

Halr'ed*  a.    Having  hair ;  hairy. 

Salr'-KlOTe*  «i.  A  ^ove  made  of  horse-hair,  naad  whtk 
bathing  to  excite  the  action  of  the  skin. 

Salr'ilieflS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cov^ed  with,  or 
abounding  in  hair. 

Halr'-laee,  n.  [From  hair  and  2<rof.]  The  fillet  with 
which  women  urmI  to  tie  up  their  hair. 

**  If  she  ftorgets  to  warm  her  Aoir^lac*, 
She  geu  a  eoM  as  sars  as  death."  —  9mift. 

Salrleas,  a.    Destitute  of  hair:  as,  a  hairln*  scalp. 

Salr'-line,  n.    A  very  slender  line,  made  of  biur. 

SRir'-pencil,  n.  A  small  brush  iwed  by  artists  te 
painting,  often  called  a  eamels'-Aatr  brush.  They  att 
usually  made  from  the  finest  hairs  of  the  nuirtecbadgtT, 
Ac.  When  small,  they  are  mounted  in  qoUla ;  but  wh» 
Inrirer,  in  tinned  tubes. 

Halr'«powder,  n.  A  fine  powder  composed  of  floor, 
Ac;  much  used  in  the  18th  century  for  sprinkling  upon 
the  hair  of  the  head,  or  upon  the  wig. 

Salr'-Mllt,  n.  [Oer.  haar-tah.]  {Min.)  A  form  cf 
Epsomitb,  q.  V. 

Salr'spliitlnfr,  a.  Making  excessively  minute  sik! 
unimportant  distinctions  in  argument. 

Salr'-sprlllK,  n.  (Horology.)  The  fine  wire  in  s 
watch,  which  gives  motion  to  the  balance-wheel. 

Halr'-Stroke,  n.  The  upward,  lighter,  and  more  deli- 
cate stroke  in  penmanship,  made  for  connei-tinf;  together 
different  letters,  or  the  parts  of  the  same  letter. 

Salr'-trlflger,  n.  (Gun.)  A  trigger  connected  with 
the  tumbler  of  a  gun-lock  by  a  contrivHUce  called  a  hair, 
by  means  of  which,  on  the  very  slightest  pressure,  tb« 
fire-arm  is  discharged. — Also  applied  to  a  pistol  made 
upon  this  principle. 

HRlr'-womi,  n.  (ZnO.)    See  OoRDitrs. 

Halr^,  a.  Overgrown  with  hair ;  covered  with  hair.— 
Consisting  of  hair;  resembling  hair;  of  the  nature  oc 
hair ;  as,  a  Aatry  mantle. 

Haltlaii,  (hd'ghanj)  a.  and  n.    Same  as  HATTiAa,  e.  v. 

Sake,  n.  [0.  Eng.  hook;  Oer.  htcht,  a  pike.]  (ZoSL) 
See  MBRFticiDS. 

— r.  n.    To  go  about  idly ;  to  mope :  also,  to  sneak,  or  loaf. 

Sa'kliil,  n,  [Arab.,  a  physician.]  A  title  given  smoBg 
the  Arabs  to  physicians,  and  also  to  other  persons  as  a 
title  of  respect. 

Sal,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  10  m.  8.5. W. 
ofRrusfels.  ifanti/.  Cloths  and  linen  goods.  7^.7.100. 

Halas,  a  town  of  Hungary,  76  m.  8.  of  Pesth,  on  LaJce 
Halasto ;  nop.  14.800. 

H  alberd«  *».  [Fr.  hallrharde ;  Ger. 
helhbardf,  from  heUy  clear,  bright, 
and  barde,  a  broad-axe.1  (Jtfi7.)  An 
offensive  weapon  consisting  of  a 
shnft  about  five  feet  long,  made  of 
oak,  having  a  steel  head  formeil 
somewhat  like  a  crescent.  It  was 
much  used  formerly,  but  is  seldom 
or  ever  now  seen,  except  in  some 
Scottish  burghs,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed by  the  civil  officers  who  at- 
teml  the  magistrates  in  processions, 
and  on  other  public  occasions. 

Halberdier,  {haVberdefr,)  n. 
[Yr.  hallebaruitr.i  One  armed  with 
a  halberd. 

Sallienitadtf  a  city  of  Prussia 
in  Saxony,  on  the  Holzemme.  32 
m.  S.W.  of  Magdebnrg.  JUanuf. 
Cloth,  wool,  tobacco,  leather  gloves, 
hats,  candles,  and  brandy.  Jh^. 
(1897)  38,766. 

Sal'bert,  in  Indiama,  a  township 
of  Martin  oo. 

Hal'cott,  in  ^Vets  York,  a  town- 
ship of  Greene  oo.  b«    ttt*n   T  .— -„ 

HarcottaTille.  inj«w  For*,  a^- 1230.-iui»b 
post- village  of  Delaware  oo.,  abt  70  m.  8.W.  of  Albsaj 
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HATerOB,  «.  [Fr.  uid  JmU,  from  Gr.  haU,  the  lea,  and 
kmtaii  kundn,  to  9mich,]    (ZoiO.)    SmAlcum. 

-^  Oalm ;  QDdiakurbed ;  |M«ceftU ;  aQi«t;  u,  hatejfOH m 

Bal'ejOB-dajrs.  n.  pL  [Lat.  <&t  halcyones,  or  Aoi- 
^emt.]  ( JfifM;.)  A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the 
7  days  which  immediatelj  precede  and  follow  the  short- 
eet  day,  (h>ni  the  circumstance  that  the  halcyon,  or 
kinf-ftslier  selected  that  period  for  incubation,  and  they 
believed  that,  on  that  account,  the  weather  was  always 
remarkably  quiet  about  that  time.  Hence  the  phrase 
**  halcyonniays  "  has  passed  into  a  prorerb,  as  denoting 
times  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

HalcyoBldw,  11. 1)1.    (Zb«.)    See  Alokdinda 

HBl'^OBOld,  a.    Same  as  Alotonoid.  q.  v. 

KBl'«laBe,  in  JlUnoiM^  a  ooetofflce  of  Ogle  co. 

HaFdemaii,  Samukl  Stkhman,  an  Amertoan  9atnr> 
aliet  and  philologist,  bom  near  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  1812, 
and  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  was  employed  on 
the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  geological  surveys  in 
1836-37.  Ill  1871  he  became  profMsnr  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  UniTendty  of  PeuDsylvania,  four  years 
later  obtained  the  same  post  in  the  Dehtware  College, 
Newark,  Del.,  and  was  afterward  professor  of  Geology 
And  Chemistry  to  the  SUte  Agricultural  Society  of 
Harrlsburx,  Pa.  He  addrvesed  several  interesting  papere 
on  entomology  and  condiology  to  the  scientific  societies 
of  Philadelphia  and  Bustun,  a  list  of  which  will  lie 
found  in  Agaxdz's  Nomenclatnr  Zoologiau,  and  in  Alli- 
boDe*s  Dielitmitry  of  Rnglkk  and  Amerioam  Authon.  Prof. 
H.  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  the  phllnsophy  of 
•peech,  and  its  bearing  on  etymology.  His  essay. 
AmMiMtie  Orlkographgy  oontaiuing  phonetic  versions  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Cherokee,  Wyandot,  and  Orebi, 
and  examples  of  the  numeraU  frum  one  to  ten  in  about 
70  languages  or  dialects,  with  the  pronunclatiou  ap- 
pended by  the  author  tntm  the  lips  of  the  natives, 
gained  the  Trevelyan  priie  in  BngUnd  (1868)  against 
18  European  competitors.  In  1851  he  publislied  a  volume 
on  the  ancient  pronnncUtion  of  Latin.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  Sept.  10. 1880.  he  was  professor  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

MAFdensleben.  Neu,  a  town  of  Prussia  on  the 
Obre,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Madgeburg.  Matntf.  Linen  and 
clay-pipes.  Pbp.  (18^)  6,15i).— Alt  HAi.nBNSi.EBSM,  a 
town  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohre,  has  a. pop.  of 
2,200. 

BtAl'dlOiRnd,  a  CO.  of  province  of  Ontario,  bordering 
on  Lake  Brie;  arm^  about  459  sq.  m.  Aivera  Grand 
and  Chippewaj  rivers,  and  Nanticoke  creek,  ^r/ao*, 
broken;  aoO,  fertile.    Oap.  Cayuga.    Pop.  16,308. 

JB»le«  Sib  Matthew,  learned  English  Jurist ;  born  1009. 
Aflar  completing  his  education  at  Oxford,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  became,  succcesively,  counsel  fur 
Lord  Strafford,  Archbiship  of  Land,  and,  in  1647,  for  the 
eleven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  whose  im- 
peachment was  demanded  by  the  army.  In  1659  he 
entered  pariisment,  and  after  filling  a  minor  indgeshlp 
was  appointed,  in  1671,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  He  left  behind  him  the  repuUtion  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorruptible  men  who  ever 
wore  the  ermine.  His  chief  works  are  Uidarp  of  tk§ 
Pha$  of  the  Oroum,  a  work  of  great  authority,  and  the 
Biatorg  of  tks  Common  Lam  (6th  ed.,  Svo.,  London, 
1820).    Died  in  1676. 

iBle^  Natuait,  soldier  and  patriot,  was  bom  In  Cov< 
•ntry.  Conn.,  June  6,  1756 ;  graduated  at  Tale  (1773), 
and  tanght  school  at  East  Haddam  and  New  London  In 
his  native  State.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence he  enlisted,  and  became  a  lif»utenant  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  Webb.  He  was 
ni»Je  captain  in  Jan.,  1776,  and.  with  a  few  picked  men, 
captured  a  British  supply  vessel  at  New  York  under  the 
guns  of  an  English  frigate.  Subsequently  he  volunteered 
to  enter  the  British  lines  as  a  scout ;  was  apprehended, 
and  hanged  as  a  spy  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  22, 1776. 

XDU««  a.     [A.  S,  hdl;    Oer.  keO.]     Healthy;  sound 
hearty:  well-complectioned ;  robust;  unimpaired ;  as, a 
fcAlsbody. 
— V.  a.    To  drag  by  force ;  to  pull  violently  or  rudely ;  to 


Lmi  b«  Aols  70  to  tlM  Jadce.— ImJI*  xU.  5S. 
— m.    A  violent  pull  or  haul. 
HAle«  In  Mimomrif  a  post-vilbige  of  Ouroll  co.    Bm. 

(1897)  about  590. 
XbU«*s  Bddjr,  in  New  York,  a  post>viU.  of  Delaware  co. 
MBle'slA*  M.    (Boi.J    The  Snowdrop  •  tree,  a  genus  of 

Elants,  order  J9if</M»dc^  represented  In  N.  America 
y  the  two  beautiful  species  H.  tetraptero  and  ff.  dipUra. 

KiU'e¥y«  Jacqobs  Pran^is  Peombntal,  a  French  mu- 
sical composer,  B.  at  Paris,  of  Jewish  parentage,  1799. 
The  flret  work  of  /T.'s  that  brought  him  any  considera- 
ble reputation  was  La  Juive^  produced  at  the  Grand 
<h>6ra  in  1835.  The  most  important  of  his  subsequent 
pteces  (of  a  serious  character)  were,  La  Reint  de  Chmrtt 
CharUi  F/.,  Le  Jwf  Errant^  and  La  JUofficietme,  Tboee 
executed  for  the  Op6ra  Comiiue  are  regs^rded  as  his  most 
snccessfhl ;  the  principal  are— J>«  Mou$quetaires,  UE- 
etair,  and  Le  Vald'Andorre.    D.  1862. 

SLmlt  iWf)  n :  P^  Halves.  [A.S.  half,  heal/:  G«r.  AaI5.] 
A  moiety ;  one  part  of  a  thing  which  is  divided  into  tvro 
eqoal  parts. 

— V.  a.    To  divide  Into  two  equal  parts. 

—a.  (Consisting  of  a  moiety  or  half;  as,  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  none. 

—adv.  In  part,  or  in  an  equal  degree ;  as,  half  loth,  half 
consenting. 

StBir-anil-llAir,  n.  A  mixture  of  bitter  beer  and 
Btrong  ale,  or  of  porter  and  ale,  much  used  in  England. 

ff alf*  MmUBf)   n.    A  mode  of  binding  books,  by 
which  the  back,  and  sometimes  the  corners,  are  <^ 
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leather,  while  the  rest  of  the  binding  oonsiato  of  doth, 

or  pasteboard. 
Half'-blOOfl,  n.    Halation  between  persons  born  of 

the  same  father,  or  of  the  same  mother,  but  not  of  both. 

•'A  sitter  ^  the  ktif'hioU:'—Lo<M. 

Half '-bloodedy  adj.    A  term  applied  to  animals, 

when  but  one  of  the  progenitors  is  of  pure  blood ;  aa, 

a  half-Uooded  Durham  ox. 
— Mean  ;  degenerate. 

"  HalfUaodtdUWom,  jm. 

Hair-bOBrder,  n.  A  term  applied  in  pensions  or 
boarding-schools  to  such  persons  who  take  in  the  estab- 
lishment no  other  meal  than  their  dinner. 

Hair-boond,  a.  Haring  but  the  back,  and  some- 
times the  comers  bound  in  leather,  the  rest  being  in 
cloth  or  paper,  as  a  book. 

Half'-brcidy  a.  Imperfectly  bred;  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good  breeding ;  unpolished ; 
impolite;  rude. 

Hair '-breed,  a.  Half-blooded ;  aa,  a  ha^f^hned  Oana- 
dian. 

— n.  One  whose  fkther  Is  of  one  race,  and  the  mother  of 
a  distinct  one.  In  America,  the  term  is  most  frequently 
applied  to  the  offspring  of  Indians  and  whites. 

Hairbreed  CreelL,  inibioa,  enters  Des  Moines  Blver 
in  Lee  co. 

Hair-broilier.  n.  A  brother  by  one  of  the  parents, 
but  not  by  the  other ;  a  step-brother. 

Hair*ea«te,  n.  A  term  mostly  used  in  British  India, 
and  signifying  the  ofbpring  of  a  European  and  Hindoo. 

Half '•cent.  It.  (NumiM.)  A  copper  coin  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  value  of  five  mills,  or  the  SOOth  part  of  a 
dollar.    The  first  were  issued  in  1793,  the  last  in  1857. 

Half 'reock,  n.  The  position  of  the  oock  of  a  gun,  when 
it  is  retained  by  the  first  notch. 
«.  a.    To  set  the  trigger  of  a  fire-arm  at  the  first  notch. 

Half '•erown,  n.  The  half  of  a  crownplece  sterling, 
value  about  68  oents. 

Half-Dajr,  in  IlUmaUt  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  about 
28  m.  N.  of  (Chicago. 

Hair-dlme,  n.  (Numis.)  A  silver  coin  of  the  U. 
States,  of  the  Talue  of  6  cents,  or  th9  ^  ot  a  dollar. 
Its  weight  is  19  grains  and  ^  of  a  grain,— equal  to  j^ 
of  an  ounce  troy,— and  is  of  the  fineness  of  -]A/W*  '^ 
was  first  coined  in  1793. 

Half-dollar,  n.  (Numit.)  A  silver  coin  of  the  U. 
States,  of  half  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  unit.  Its 
weight,  as  reduced  by  Act  of  Feb.  21, 1853,  is  199  grains, 
and  its  fineness  i^AAr. 

Hair-eayle,  n.  lyumit.)  A  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  value  of  five  dollars.  lU  weight  is  639 
grains  of  standard  fineness,  namely  i^AAr  ^'  P^^^  tB^^^ 
and  100  of  alloy  of  silver  and  copper. 

Hal'fer,  n.    A  male  fallow-deer  castrated. 

Hair-foeed.  a.    Showing  only  one  half  or  a  part  of 
the  face;  smaIl-fiM:ed ;— used  contemptuously. 
"  This  Mm*  *«V/M«I  fUlow,  Shadow.'*— Adte. 

Hair-batetaed,  (-hateht,)  a.  Only  partially  Incubated ; 
as,  '*  eggs  but  half-heUehed.^* — Gay. 

Hair-heard,  a.  Not  heard  throughout;  heard  but 
imperfectly. 

"And  toftve  haif'h»mr4  tlM  aMlaaeholj  tale."— i^P*. 

Hair-hearied.  a.  Not  having  true  courage  or  genu- 
ine Hffectiun ;  unkind ;  deficient  in  generosity. 

Half -leni^h,  a.  Containing  but  one  half  the  length 
or  Hize  of  a  person ;  as,  a  half-uenifth  portrait. 

HalT-Diast,  a.  Placed  at  half  the  height  of  a  mast,  as 
a  flag.  (Implying  a  death  on  board  ship,  or  used  as  a 
mark  of  mourning.) 

Hair-measure,  n.  An  imperfect  plan  of  operation 
a  feeble  effort. 

Hair-moon,  n.  The  moon  at  its  Quarters  when  half 

its  disc  appeiirs  illuminated.— Anything  in  the  shape  of 

a  half-moon. 

(/brtt/:)  SeeRAVBUif. 

Half  noon,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Saratoga  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  12  miles  N. 
of  Albany.    It  borders  on  the  Erie  Caoal.    Pop.  3,732. 

Half  Moon,  in  fVnaMrlmaia,  a  township  of  Centre  co. 

Half  Moon  Islana,  in   reaaense,  a  postofflce  of 

Roane  co. 

~  _  -  -  ^j^ 

.  about  25  miles  S. 

of  Sail  Francisco. 
Half-Moon  Kejre,  a  number  of  small  Islands  and 

reefs  E.  of  Portland  Point,  at  the  S. extremity  of  Jamaka, 

West  Indiea. 
Half-note,  a.  {Mm.)  Aminim,beinghalfasemibreTe. 
Harford,  in  Alabnmn^  a  p.  O.  of  DeKalb  co. 
Hair-paee,Haate'paee,Hanrpaa,n.  {Arch.) 

A  raised  floor  in  a  bay-window. 
Hair-part,  n.  The  half  of  anything;  an  equal  share 

or  division. 
Hair-pajr,  n.   Half  the  amount  of  salary  or  wages ; 

particularly,  in  most  of  the  standing  armies  of  Europe, 

a  reduced  allowance  to  a  naval  or  military  officer,  on 

his  retirement  fh>m  professional  duty,  or  when  he  is 

not  on  actual  service. 
— a.   Receiving  or  entitled  to  half-pay;   aa,  a  half -pay 

officer. 
Half^nnjr,  (hqfpin-Hy,  or  Ad'petMiy,)  n. ;  pi  H ai.f- 

PEMCE.    An  English  copper  coin,  of  the  value  of  half  a 

penny,  or  one  cent ;  also,  the  equivalent  value  of  half  a 


Half-Moon  Bay,  or  Snanlata-town,  In 

fomia,  a  post-village  of  San  Mateo  c 


nenny ;  as,  a  halfpenny  loaf. 
Hairp 


|»ennjrworth,  n.  The  worth  or  ralue  of  half  a 
penny. 

*•  Oh.  Bioostroiia !  bat  mm  Mfifmm^mnth  of  l>rsad  to  tkls  la- 
tekrmbtodsslorMekl"-  " ^ 


Hair-pUte,  ft.  {MO.)  A  amall,  short  pflta.  formerl/ 
carried  by  officers;  also,  aaimllar  weapon  used  in  boanl> 
inff  ships. 

Halr-plnt,  fi.  The  fourth  part  of  a  quart;  aa,  a  ha^- 
innfofwine. 

Hair-port,  n.  {ydut.)  A  wooden  shutter  for  a  ship's 
port-hole,  having  a  circular  aperture  to  allow  the  muExle 
of  a  gun  to  protrude. 

Hair-preee,  n.  {Printing.)  The  quantity  of  work 
performed  by  one  man  at  a  piinting-press. 

Half -prlee,  n.  Half  the  usual  price  charged  for  ad- 
mission to  a  place  of  public  entertainment ;  a  reduction 
of  the  charge  for  admission  made  late  in  the  evening,  or 
when  a  performance  is  half  over. 

Half -read,  a.  Having  superficial  knowledge  by  read- 
ing- 

Hair-roand,  fi.  {Arch.)  A  moulding  of  semicircular 
form. 

Half-BCliolar,  {hUf'ikdlar;)  n.  One  imperfectly 
learned. 

Hair-aeaa-o'Ter,  a.  Somewhat  intoxicated  with 
liquor.    (Used  colloquially.) 

Hair-elufl;.  n.  A  movement  of  the  hand  in  playing 
the  violin,  whereby  a  high  note  is  produced. 

Half-elfflited,  (A^(^«U<ecf,)  a.  Seeing  imperfecUy; 
having  weak  discernment. 

HalT-elater,  n.  A  sister  by  one  parent  oiUy. 

Hair-etep,  ft.  {Mum.)    A  semitone. 

Hair-stralned,  a.  Half-bred ;  imperfect 

"  I  flsd  I'm  iKit  a  katf-ttraUi'd  tUUIb  jM."— Drytfrn. 

Hair-eword,  n.  (^oee  fight ;  combat  within  half  tha 
length  of  a  sword. 

Hair-terete',  a.  {£ot.)  That  is  flat  on  the  one  aide, 
and  terete  on  the  other. 

Hair-tlde,  n.  Half  the  duration  of  a  single  tide,  or 
nearly  six  hours. 

Hair-timbers,  n.  of.  {Ship4ntilding.)  Those  timben 
in  the  cant-bodies  which  are  answerable  to  the  lower 
ftittocks  in  the  square  body. 

Hair-tlnt,n.  {Fliinting.)    See  Dxmx-toit. 

Hair-tonirne,  (-tUng')  n.  (O.  Eng.  Law.)  A  jury 
composed  lialf  of  deniEens,  and  the  rest  aliens. 

Halr-wajr,  adr.  In  the  middle ;  intermediate ;  at  half 
the  distance. 
"  He  0M«U  deMiaj  hmlf-mmif,  nor  ahrinlu  at  dMUa."— OtsnvOIs. 

—a.  At  unequal  distance  fh>m  the  extremes ;  as.  a  ha{f' 
«0ay  house. 

Hafr-way,  In  Kentmekyt  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Half-wajr,  in  MiM$onri,  a  post-office  of  Polk  co. 

Half-wajr,  in  Ae<c  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Onondaga  oo. 

Half-wajr,  in  Oregon^  a  P.  0.  of  Union  co. 

Hair-wajr  Prairie,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  fbrmer 
poit-offlca  of  Monroe  co. 

Hair-wIt,  ft.  A  numskull;  a  dolt;  a  blockhead;  a 
silly  person. 

Hair-wltted,  a.  Weak  in  Intellect;  silly;  dull  in 
understanding. 

Hair-year,  n.  The  period  of  six  months. 

Hair-yeariy,  a.  Semi-annual ;  two  in  a  year. 

—adv.  Semi-annually;  twice  in  a  year ;  aa,  the  diridenda 
are  payable  half-yearly. 

Hal'lbnt,  n.  (ZoU.)  The  common  name  of  the  genua 
HippogUunu,  which  includes  the  largest  fishes  of  the 
PUumnutidte,  or  Flounder  family,  attaining  the  length 
of  6  or  7  feet  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  weighing  Aram 
300  to  400  lbs. 

Hal'ibnt  Island,  in  AUuka,  an  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska:  Ut  M^  48^  N.,  Lon.  164^  W  W.  Circum- 
fereuce  22  m.  This  isUnd  wns  discovered  by  Oapt.  Cook, 
the  celebrated  navigator,  who  named  it  fh>m  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  halibut  taken  off  its  shores. 

Hallcamas'sus.  {Ane.  Oeog.)  A  city  of  Carla,  in 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  Coramian-Qulf,  where  the  small  town 
of  Bondroum  now  stands.  It  was  originally  called 
Ztphyria,  was  of  Dorian  origin,  and  Im  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Herodotus,  b.  o.  484.  The  celebrated  tomb 
of  MmuhoIus  was  erected  b.  0. 363,  and  the  cit  v  was  taken 
bv  Alexander  the  Qreat,  a.  c.  334.  It  was  a  bishopric  in 
the  Primitive  Church.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town  vraa 
discovered  in  1839  by  Lieut.  Block.— See  Maubolbum. 

Hal'Icore,  a.  See  Mar ateb. 

Hallcu'tlcs,  n.  ting.  [Or.  alieutikot,  relating  to  fish- 
ing. I  Ichthvolo^. 

Hal'ldea  Add,  n.  vL  {Chem.)  Compounds  of  chlo* 
rine.  bromine,  Ac,  with  oxygenated  or  add  radicals. 

Hal'IfluK,  Qbobqb  Satille,  MABQtna  op,  an  English 
statesman,  b.  1030.  He  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  Chnrles  II.,  who  made  him  a  privy  councillor,  and  re- 
warded him  with  a  coronet.  On  the  aoceasion  of  James 
II.,  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council,  from 
which  he  waa  dismissed  for  refusing  his  consent  to  a  re- 
peal of  the  Test  Acts.  In  the  Convention  Parliament  he 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  the 
accenion  of  William  and  lfai7  waa  made  Lord  Privy 
Seal.    D.1096. 

Hallfkx,  a  mannfkctnring  town  of  Torkahlre,  Eng- 
land, on  a  branch  of  the  Calder,  36  m.  S.W.  of  TorL 
Itanuf.  Cloths,  plush,  carpets,  cotton  thread,  with  seT- 
eral  dyeing  establishments. 

Hal'inx,  a  maritime  city  of  British  N.  America,  on  a 
small  peninsula  on  the  S.B.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  of 
which  ft  is  the  cap.  The  town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  about  260  ft.  in  height,  rising  fh>m  the  W.  side  of 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  N.  American  continent. 
The  streets  are  generally  broad,  and  the  Tmnt  of  the 
town  is  lined  by  wharves.  Wnrehouses  ri«e  over  the 
wharves,  and  dwelling-bouses  and  pnblic  buildings  rear 
their  heads  over  each  other  as  they  stretch  alons  Mn«i  up 
the  sides  of  the  hill.  Amontc  the  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  Qovemment  House,  Province  Buildings,  con- 
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uatning  the  gort.  offices,  legtoUtiTe  chftmben,  Bnprame 
Oonrt,and  public  library;  Dal hotwie  College,  MiUtary 
Hoqpital,  Ac.  The  dockyHrd  covert  14  acren,  and  forint 
the  chief  depOt  of  naval  storee  in  the  British  N.  Amer- 
ican colonies.  The  harbor  oppodte  the  town,  where 
■hips  usnally  anchor,  and  where,  at  medium  tides,  there 
are  12  lathomt  of  water,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  wide. 
After  narrowing  to  i^  m.,  about  1  m.  above  the  upper 
end  of  the  town,  it  expands  into  Bedford  Basin.  ThiK 
sheet  of  water,  which  is  completely  landlock'.  i,  occu- 
pies a  surface  of  10  sq.  m.,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
the  whole  British  navy.  H.  harbor  is  accessible  at  all 
seasons,  and  its  navigation  is  scarcely  ever  interruptiHl 
by  ice.  The  best  mark  in  sailing  for  it  is  Sambro  light- 
house, on  a  small  island  ott  Sambro  Head,  abt  13  m.  S. 
by  K.  of  Halifax,  with  a  fixed  light  210  ft  high.  Another 
ligh^houile  stands  on  Magher's  Beach,  a  spot  extending 
fix>m  McNab's  Island,  at  the  verv  entrance  of  the  port. 
When  the  hitter  light  is  seen,  ships  may  run  in  without 
fear.  The  harbor  and  its  l^)proaches  are  fortified  by 
strong  batteries.  A  canal  connects  H.  harbor  with 
Oobequiil  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Fuady.  Since  its  first 
settlement,  in  1749,  ff.  has  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
a  profluble  fishery:  and  its  general  commerce  is  highly 
prosperous,  engrossing  as  it  does  nearly  the  whole  for- 
eign trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1817,  H.  was  declared  a 
free  port  to  a  certain  extent,  and  has  since  acquired  the 
privilege  of  warehousing.  Some  ships  of  large  sise  are 
employed  in  the  South-Sea  fishery,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  inhabitants  are  less  enterprising  and  successful 
fishers  than  the  New-Bnglanders.  Mail-steamers  sail 
between  Halifax  and  Liverpool,  and  Falmouth,  Bug., 
and  other  packets  regularly  to  Boston,  New  York,  and 
the  W.  Indies.     Jlanuf.  Soap,  candles,  leather,  paper, 

sugar,  tobacco,  beer,  ifquora,  Ac    Pop.  (1897)  39,900. 
BERl'ifhx,  in  M(u»achH$etU,  a  post-town  and  township 

of  Plymouth  co.,  about  30  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston.    Pop. 

(1896)  562.. 

BTal'iAUK,  in  North  CkiroUna,  a  N.N.E.  co. ;  area,  about 
680  sq.  m.  Bivent.  Roanoke  river  and  Fishing  creek, 
fiar/aee,  diversified ;  mril,  fertile.  OouKUf-tat,  Halifax. 
Pbp.  (1890)  28,908. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Halifax  co.,  on  the  Roanoke  river, 
about  87  m.  N.E.  of  Raleiph.  It  is  memorable  as  being 
the  place  where  the  constitution  of  North  Caralina  was 
formed. 

Hal'ifax,  in  Pgmughania^  a  post-borough  and  town- 
ship uf  Dauphin  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river  and  the 
Northern  Central  R.  R.,  20  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg.    Pop. 

(1897)  about  610. 

Hal'ifkx,  in  Kenlmcky^  a  poet-oflloe  of  Allen  co. 
Hal' i fox,  in  VermoiU^  a  post-town  and  township  of 

Windham  co.,  120  m.  aW.  of  MontpeUer.    Pop.  (1897) 

about  720. 
Hal'lfox,  in   Virgmia,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  North 

Carolina;  area^  about  820  sq.  m.    Bieert.  Staunton  or 

Roanoke,  Dan,  Banister,  and  Hycootee  rivers.    Siir/ae*^ 

generally  level;   itoiJ,  fertile.    3f«a.   Plumbago.    Cap. 
[ouston.    P&p.  (1890)  34,424. 

Hal'iinas,  n.  Same  as  Hallowmas. 

HaliOff'rapher,  n.  One  who  treats  of,  or  describes 
the  sea. 

HallOi^raplljr,  n.  [Or.  als^  the  sea,  and  grapheint  ^ 
describe.]  A  treatise  on,  or  description  of,  the  sea. 

HariOtold,a.  (ZoUI.)   Bar-shaped. 

HaliO'tIs,  n.  [Or.  al$,  the  sea,  and  ot»,  ear.]  (ZoUl) 
The  Ear-shell  fkmily,  containing  gNsteropods,  the  shell 
of  which  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  the  human  ear. 
The  head  of  the  animal  is  largo,  having  two  long,  round 
tentacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base  on  footstalks;  foot  very 
large,  having  the  margin  fringed  all  round.  It  is  al- 
ways found  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Found  in 
the  East  Indies. 

BEallte,  n.  (Min.)  Bock-salt:  common  salt;  chloride 
of  sodium :  NaCl.  Oomp.  Chlorine  60-7,  sodium  39-3. 
Sp.  gr.  2- 1-2*257.  Color  white, — sometimes  blue,  pur- 
plish, yellowish,  or  reddish,  from  the  presence  of  impuri- 
ties. Rock-salt  occurs  in  beds  of  rocks  of  different  geo- 
logical ages,  and  is  generally  mixed  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  chloride  of  mngnnsium,  and  sulphate  of  lime, — 
also,  Humetimes,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. — For  a  full 
aooouut  of  salt-mining  and  manufacture,  see  Salt. 

Hal'ltas,  n.  [Lat,  vapor.]  {Phytiol.)  The  aqueous 
vapor  exhaling  f^om  newly-drawn  blood. .  It  nas  a 
peculiar  odor,  which  soon  disappears. 

Hall*  n.  [A.  S.  heaU  hmU;  D.  hal;  Oer.  halU;  Lat. 
€tula ;  Or.  au4i,  probably  from  aemi,  to  breathe  hard, 
to  blow,  because  in  Grecian  houses  the  hall  was  open  to 
the  air ;  Sansk.  dlaya^  a  house.]  A  large  room  at  the 
entrance  of  a  house  or  suite  of  chambers. 

"  That  light  we  Me  la  borning  In  my  haU."—3kaJu. 

«— A  public  room  in  a  building,  devoted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  magisterial  Justice ;  a  Hpaclous  building  attached 
to  inns  of  court ;  as,  the  fyiU  of  the  Mid<lle  Temple. 
(Eng.)  —  A  place  of  public  assembly;  as,  a  town-AoU,  a 
musio-Ao/A  Ac.  —  A  term  given  to  certain  colleges  in 
the  English  universitieii ;  as,  Magdalen  HaU^  Oxford. 
It  is  also  tipplied  to  the  public  eating-room  of  a  college; 
as,  tty  dine  in  haU. 

(Hist,  and  Arch.)  The  principal  apartment  in  the 
castles  and  mansions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  wns 
n-fed  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  in  which  the 
meals  were  served.  Some  of  the  palaces  of  the  early 
Frank  and  Saxon  kinirs  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
little  else  than  the  hall.  The  earliest  existing  speci- 
mens are  of  the  12th  cent. ;  and  though  none  of  thorn 
retain  their  roofs  or  fittings,  it  is  apparent  that  several 
of  theui  were  divided  into  three  alleys,  by  rows  of  pillars 
and  arches.  In  these  halls  the  king,  together  with  his 
courtiers  and  al^  hi«  retainers,  dwelt,  sitting  at  the  same 
table  and  around  the  same  heaith.    There  was  general  ly 


another  smaller  chamber  attached.  In  which  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  slept,  whilH  the  retainers  slept  in  the 
hall.  The  Normans  built  halls  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Saxons ;  and,  with  few  modifications,  similar  build- 
ings were  erected  until  the  14th  cent.  The  population 
then  being  more  numerous,  and  manners  more  refined, 
it  became  necessary  to  have  more  numerous  apartments. 
The  hall,  however,  held  its  place  as  the  chief  room 
of  the  house,  In  which  the  king  or  lord  of  the  manor 
administered  Justice,  gave  audiences,  or  received  and 
entertained  his  guests.  From  the  14th  cent  downwards, 
numerous  examples  of  large  and  stately  halls  still  re- 
main in  England,  France,  aod  Oermany.  Among  the 
finest  of  these  relics  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Elthain 
Palace,  Kent,  Eng.,  represented  in  Fig.  1231.    The  hull 


Fig.  12:il.~-THB  oeiat  hall  at  klthax  palaox,  (Eng.) 

originally  was  essentially  a  part  of  feudal  architecture. 
The  principal  entrance  was  at  one  end,  where,  in  those 
which  retiiin  traces  of  the  original  fittings,  a  space  is 
parted  off  by  a  screen  extending  across  the  whole  vddtb, 
and  supporting  a  gallery  above.  In  the  screen  were 
doors  leading  Into  the  body  of  the  hall.  At  the  upper 
end,  a  portion  of  the  floor,  called  the  dai'x,  was  rtiised 
one  or  two  steps  above  the  rest,  on  which  was  placed 
the  principal  table,  at  which  the  host  and  superior 
guests  sat.  The  chief  seat  was  in  the  middle,  next  the 
wall,  commanding  a  view  down  the  room.  The  fire,  or 
open  hearth,  was  often  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
the  smoke  escaped  through  a  louvre  on  the  top  of  the 
roof;  sometimes,  however,  fire-places  were  furmed  in 
the  side-walls.  In  halls  of  the  Perpendicular  date,  there 
was  a  large  bay-window  at  one  end,  and  sometimes  at 
both  ends,  of  the  dais,  where  the  '*  cupboard,"  or  buffet, 
was  placed.  Many  of  these  aiTangenients  are  still  re- 
tained in  the  university  halls.  The  walls  were  fre- 
quently lined,  for  some  part  of  their  height,  with 
wainscoting,  and  an  ornamental  canopy  was  fixed  over 
the  principal  seat.  The  walls  were  also  sometimes  hung 
with  tapestry  or  carpeting. 

Sail,  Jamks,  an  American  Judge  and  author,  B.  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1793.  He  served  during  the  war  of  1812-14, 
and  in  1818  returned  to  the  study  of  the  law  at  Pitts- 
burg, Penna.  In  1812  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Illinois,  and  also  State  treasurer.  In 
1833  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  mixed  pursuits  of  banking  and 
literature.  His  chief  works  are,  L^ends  of  the  West 
(Phila.,  1832;  2d  ed.  1^33);  the  Harpe't  Head,al^end 
of  Kmtucky  (1833);  SkejchttM  of  the  West  (2  vols.,  Phila., 
1836);  Tales  of  Vte  B^^er  (1835);  and  Notes  on  the 
Western  .Seat«t'(  Phila.,  1838).  In  conjunction  with  T. 
H.  McKenney,  Judge  /7.  brought  out  an  elabtirate  and 
costly  History  of  the  Indian  Triftes  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington.  1838-1844),  for  which  he  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  letter-press.  Of  his  later  works  the 
chief  are  the  WilderwsM  ond  the  War- Path  (New  York, 
184.5),  and  the  Romance  nf  Wfst^rn  A/i^^nryCCinrinuati, 
18d9).  A  uniform  edition  of  his  works  wait  published 
in  4  vols,  in  1853.   D.  1868. 

Sail,  James,  a  distinguished  American  geologist  nnd 
palnontologist,  b.  at  Bingham,  Mass.,  in  1811.  After 
studying  at  the  Rensselaer  School,  N.  Y.  State,  for  6 
years,  /T,  in  1H37,  was  appointe<l  on  the  New  York  Snr- 
voy,  and  his  report  has  l>een  published  in  a  4to.  vol., 
with  illustrationH  from  his  own  pencil.  While  thus  en- 
gaged he  was  able  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  palsso- 
zoic  formations  of  the  W.  Statex  of  this  country;  and 
3  voIb.  of  the  Palirontj^itgy  of  New  Vork,  published 
in  1847, 1852,  and  18.59  respectively,  embody  his  investi- 
gations on  this  suliject.  In  the  production  of  this  work 
Prof.  H.  had  to  contend  against  several  obstacles,  and 
in  one  of  the  intervals  which  occurred  while  the  State 
was  hesitating  whether  it  should  go  on,  he  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  Canadian  Survey,  under  Sir  William 


Logan.  This  offer,  however.  H.  vraa  obligwl  to  dadtas^ 
having  been  appointed,  in  1855,  Geologist  of  the  State 
of  Iowa,  of  the  survey  of  which  he  published  a  volooe 
in  1868;  and  the  New  York  legislature  having  made  final 
arrangemenu  with  him  to  continue  his  "  Palsoatokgy." 
In  1850  Prof.  H.  was  elected  by  the  Boyal  G«ograidiieaI 
Society  of  London  one  of  its  50  foreign  memben.  and 
in  1864  he  received  the  Wollaston  Medal  from  the  mnaa 
scientific  body.  He  is  a  member  of  several  scientific  so- 
cieties in  Europe  and  in  the  U.  States,  to  which  he  lias 
at  various  times  contributed  many  valuable  papen. 

Hall,  Ltman,  one  of  the  signers  of  American  lode- 
pen*  leiice,  B.  in  Conn,  about  1731,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1747,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Sunbiiry,  Oa..  in  1762,  represented  the  latter  State  in 
Con^eress,  177i>-80,  was  appointed  Governor  of  his  State 
in  ViS3,  and  D.  1791. 

Hall,  Samukl  Carter,  FJS.\.,  Ehglish  art  and  literary 
critic,  born  May  9,  18(K).  After  a  considerable  liienuy 
experience,  he  establi*$hed,  in  1839,  the  Art  Jemntai, 
which  stood  at  the  head  of  its  class,  and  bad  considrr- 
able  influence  on  the  progress  of  British  art.  H.  was  alio 
the  editor  of  the  BotUi  of  Gems,  Book  of  British  BaBais, 
Barouiid  HtdU  of  Enghmd,  &c  Died  March  16,  lif-^J.— 
His  wife,  Anna  M.  F.  H.,  bom  in  Dublin,  Jan.  6,  lisOd. 
was  a  voluminoiu  novelist  and  story  writer,  her  work 
including  SkeUhet  of  Irith  Character;  TkUes  of  ths  /n** 
Peasantry,  The  Drench  Refugee,  &c.     Died  Jan.  30,  it«l. 

Hall,  in  Oeorgia,  a  N.  co. ;  area^  about  497  sq.  m.  Bin- 
trt.  Chattahoochee,  Chestatee,  and  Ooonee  rivere. 
Surfttce,  extremely  diversified;  wfl,  fertile.  Ifuu  Gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  lead,  rtil<ies.  emeralds,  and  aaiethy«s. 
Cap.  Gainesville.    Php.  (18i»01  18.047. 

Hall,  in  Nfbnuka,  a  central  co. ;  aren,  about  5-32  m. 
Bixiere.  Nebraska  or  Platte  river,  and  crany  of  its  tril*- 
utaries.  J$Mr/ric«,  undulating;  so»7,  fertile.  Cir».  Grand 
Ishiud.    Pop.  (1890)  ia..'.13. 

Hall'afre,  n.  A  toll  levied  on  goods  sold  in  a  public  hall. 

Hallam,  Henkt,  ah  English  historian,  b.  at  Windsor, 
1777.  His  father  was  dean  of  Bristol.  After  studying 
at  Eton  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  wher^ 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  attainments. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  London,  and  entered  upon  hs 
career  of  literary  labor  ns  one  of  the  first  contributors  to 
tiie '*  Edinburgh  Review."  m%riatfnftheStai^«fiSurt^ 
during  the  Middle  Agen,  published  in  1818,  was  the  first 
groat  result  of  his  studies  and  researches.  His  masterly 
work  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  Englcmd  was 
given  to  the  world  in  1827.  Hallam  belonged  to  the 
Whig  party  it:  politics,  but  he  preserved  a  singular  calm- 
ness and  exemption  from  political  passions,  and  wrote 
with  an  impartiality  which  is  rarely  rivalled.  In  1S33 
a  very  heavy  blow  fell  on  him  in  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son,  a  young  man  of  high  promise,  and  the  choeeo 
friend  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  whose  love  and  sorrow  are 
recorded  in  those  exquisite  lyrics  which  form  his  **  In 
Memoriam."  The  next  great  work  of  H^  published  in 
1837-^,  was  his  Introdudion  to  the  Literature  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  Ibth,  16fA,  and  I'th  Centuries.  Other  iamily 
bereavements  followed  in  rapid  succeesion.  and  after 
losing  his  daughter,  his  wife,  and  his  second  son,  (the 
last  in  1850.)  the  aged  and  mourning  father  himself 
died  in  1859.  H.'b  works  have  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  have  been  translated  into  the  French  and 
German  languages. 

Hal'lamsliire,  a  district  of  EngUnd,  in  the  8.W.  riding 
of  CO.  York. 

Halle,  ihahl'.)  [Anc.  Hala  Saxonum.]  A  city  of  Prus- 
sia in  Saxony,  on  the  Saale,  0  m.  N.  of  Merseburg. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  stockings,  silk,  lent  her,  buttons, 
hardware,  and  starch.  The  University  of  H,  founded  in 
1094,  and  to  which  the  University  of  Witt«-nl»erg  was 
united  in  1816,  \a  of  very  high  literary  repute,  /tp. 
62,620. 

Halleek,  FiTX-GiixKirB,  an  American  poet,  b.  at  Guil- 
ford, Conn.,  1796.  He  entered  a  banking-house  in  New 
York  city  in  1813,  and  remained  in  that  city  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  until  1849,  when  he  returned  to  Con- 
necticut. His  first  contribution  to  American  literature 
consisted  of  various  humorous  and  satirical  odes  and 
lyrics,  contributed  to  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post  ^  in 
1819,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  J.  R.  Drake,  under 
the  pseudonyms  of '^Croaker,**  and  "Fanny.''  His  longest 
satirical  poem  appeared  in  the  same  year.  In  1822  A 
visited  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  aod  on 
his  return  to  the  U.  States, in  1827,  brought  out  a  small 
vol.  of  poems,  containing  Alnwick  Ckistte,  Marco  Boaor 
ris,  tc. ;  snd  some  other  pieces,  which  had  anpearMl  in 
different  periodicals,  were  collected  and  pnMished  in 
18:^6  For  some  time  previous  to  the  death  of  J.  J. 
Astor,  H.  was  engaged  to  assist  him  in  his  busMii 
affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  oririnal  trustees  of  the  Astor 
Library.  In  1866  appeared  his  last  work,  I  oi0y.<laimos, 
which  IS  not  up  to  the  mark  of  it*  predecessors.  D.l^. 
His  statue  was  erected  in  Central  Park.  N.  Y.,  in  187T. 

Halleek,  Hxitrt  Waosr,  an  American  general,  B.  in 
New  York  city,  about  1810,  entered  West  l*oint  as  a 
cadet  in  18.%.  graduated  in  1839,  was  appointed  to  the 
U.  S.  Kngineer  Corps  as  2d  lieutenant  in  July  of  ths 
same  year,  and  was  one  of  the  Assistant  Engineer  Pro- 
fessors at  West  Point  from  that  time  till  1S40.  Uf>  was 
made  1st  lieut.  in  1846,  having  previously  pnblidied  a 
work  on  Bitumen,  and  he  wrote  a  series  of  lectures  on 
War.  published  in  1846  under  the  title  of  ElemaUs  tf 
Military  Art  and  Science.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  ^rred 
on  the  Lower  Oalifomian  coast,  and  was  breveted  captain 
in  1847.  From  the  latter  year  till  1849,  H.  was  secretary 
of  the  State  of  California  under  the  military  govt  o< 
Gens.  Kearney,  Mason,  and  Riley.  In  1849  he  was  • 
member  of  the  convention  to  form  and  draft  the  coos^ 
tntion  ^f,f^,-P'Mf^*^  California,  was  promoted  to  be 
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e^it.  of  eoglnMra  in  ISftS,  and  retir«d  from  the  Mrrice 
In  1864.  H.  prncti««d  law  in  San  Franoiaco,  and  was  at 
the  bead  of  a  proaperoaa  firm  at  tlie  breaking  out  of 
the  ciTil  war.  At  the  inatance  of  Qen.  Scott,  he  was  re- 
called from  San  Francisco  in  1861,  and  commissioned  a 
major-general  of  the  U.  States  armv,  Aug.  19.  On  his 
sxriTal  be  was  placed  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  the 
West  to  relieve  Gen.  Hunter.  Early  in  1862,  after  the 
victories  of  Paducah,  Fort  Donelson,  Furt  Henry,  Ac,  it 
became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  dept.,  thereby  em- 
bracing all  the  country,  for  some  miles,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Gen.  H.  directed  the  siege  of 
Ooriuth  in  May :  was  called  to  Washington,  and  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief  of  the  Union  armies,  July 
11,  retiring  in  favor  of  Gen.  Grant  in  1864.    D.  187^. 

KAllelnlRh,  nalleliU»l»»  (hai-iiia'^a,)  n.  and 
interj.  [Ueb.,  from  obeol.  halal,  to  be  cloHf,  to  sing,  to 
chant,  to  praise,  and  Jah^  Jehovah.]  Praise  ye  the 
I'Oi^;  Sivo  praise  to  God: — a  well-known  doxology 
deriTed  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  used,  among  the 
•arly  Christians,  at  Easter,  and  during  the  interval 
thence  to  Whitsuntide. 

Hml1«r,  Albkrt,  an  eminent  anatomist  and  physiolo- 
ICist,  B.  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  1708.  He  was  origiually 
destined  for  the  Church,  but  subsequently  turned  his  at- 
tention to  medicine,  which  he  studied  under  Camerarius 
and  Dnvemay  at  Tubingen,  and  aOerwards  at  Leyden 
under  Boerhaave,  where  he  was  the  associate  of  Albinus 
and  Ruysch,  and  where  also  he  graduated  as  a  doctor. 
He  was  appointed  teacher  of  anatomy  in  1734 ;  but  his 
reputation  having  greatly  extended,  he  was  nominated 
ProfesMr  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Botany,  in  the  uui- 
Tersity  of  Gttttingen.  by  George  II.  of  England,  in  1736. 
Here  be  remnineti  17  years,  and  here  his  great  work, 
Ditputationti  Anatamicee  SeUeUe,  bv  which  he  is  chiefly 
known,  was  composed.  He  refused  the  chair  of  botany 
in  Oxford,  and  he  declined  solicitations  from  the  king 
of  iTussia,  the  States  of  Holland,  and  the  empress  of 
Rosaia.  George  II.,  in  consideration  of  his  great  merits, 
obtained  for  him  a  brevet  as  a  noble  of  the  empire,  and 
be  is  often  spoken  of  as  Baron  Haller ;  but  he  never 
used  this  title  in  his  native  country.  He  left  G&ttingen 
for  Berne  in  the  year  1753,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  honorable  but  active  retirement  in  Switzerland.  I), 
at  Berne,  1777. 

Halleit**  Cove,  or  Astoua,  in  New  York.  See  As- 
ToaiA. 

HM'Iettflvllle,  in  Texot,  a  poet-town,  cap.  of  lavaca 
CO..  80  m.  S.E.  of  Austin.    Pbp.  a8«>)  about  1.200. 

HaI  ley,  KoMUXD,  an  English  astronomer  and  mathe- 
maticiHU,  s.  at  Haggeraton.  near  London,  1656.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  St.  PunPs  School,  and  Queen's 
Coll.,  Oxford,  where  he  attained  so  great  a  proficiency 
in  mathematical  studies,  that  in  1676  he  published 
obaervationa  on  a  spot  in  the  sun,  by  which  the  motion 
of  that  body  on  its  axis  were  determined.  The  same 
year  he  went  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  determined  tlie 
positions  of  350  stars.  On  hiN  return  to  England  he  was 
crented  master  of  arts,  and  cho«en  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  168U  he  nuuie  the  tour  of  Eiurope  with  Mr. 
Nelson ;  and  on  the  passage  to  Calais  was  the  first  to 
ol)eerve  the  great  comet  —  the  same  which  visited  our 
hemisphere  again  in  1835.  (See  Comit.)  After  his  re- 
turn, be  gave  his  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  plane- 
tary motions,  which  made  him  acqunlnted  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  publication  of 
his  Prineipia.  To  ascertain  exactly  the  cause  of  the 
variation  of  the  compass,  he  was  made  commander  of  a 
ship  in  1698,  and  sent  to  the  Western  Ocf«n ;  but  his 
crew  being  mutinous,  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The 
year  following  he  sailed  again,  and  proceeded  as  far 
sooth  as  the  ice  would  permit;  the  result  of  which  ob- 
serrations  he  published  in  a  general  chart.  In  1703  he 
was  appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford: 
in  1705  he  made  public  bis  valuable  researches  on  the 
orbits  of  comets;  in  1713  he  became  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  in  1719  he  succeeded  Fiamsteed  as 
Astronomer  Royal.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly 

3»ent  in  the  sedulous  performance  of  his  duties  in  that 
toation,  especially  in  completing  the  theory  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon.  D.  1742.  His  principal  works  are 
QUalomu  Stellarum  Auttralum,  Tabulm  AUronomica, 
An  Amridmiient  of  th4  HisUtry  of  CnrntU^  kc. 
MAlliaram  {haVyard*,)  n.  pi.  {Naui.)  The  ropes  or 
tackles  usually  employed  to  hoist  or  lower  any  sail  on 
its  respective  mast.    (Also  written  halyarda  and  haul- 


yordt. 


lallier,  n.    [From  halt,  to  pull.]    A  kind  of  net  for 
ensnaring  birda 

Halllte,  n.    (JA'n.)    Same  as  ALUMlxm,  q.  r. 

HAll'-mark,  a.  In  England,  the  official  mark  of  the 
Ooldamitlu'  Company,  Ac,  affixed  to  gold  and  silver 
plate,  as  the  stamp  of  its  purity. 

IIal'loca«  in  Oeoroio,  a  district  of  Chattahoochee  co. 

Hal'lock,  in  IllmoU,  a  pust-township  of  Peoria  co., 
ab«>nt  10  m.  S.W.  of  Lacon. 

Hal'lock*!!  MIllM,  in  Nete  York,  a  village  and  former 
poBl-offloe  of  Westchester  co. 

Hadloo',  r.  n.  [Fr.  haler^  to  hound  or  set  on  dogs ;  prob- 
ably akin  to  A.  S.  afUowan,  to  low,  to  bellow.J  To  cry 
out :  to  call  to  by  name,  or  by  the  word  hcMoo,  with  a 
loud  voice. 

"  A  ery  mors  tansabls  was  never  AoUoo'd  to."  —  Shmkt. 

— r.  a.    To  enooorage  with  shouts. 

**  Old  Jeha  Jk«Uoe«  his  honada  scstn."  —  Prior. 

— To  chase  with  shouts.  —  To  call  or  shout  to ;  to  vocifer- 
ate after. 

"  He  that  flnt  Ughu  en  hiai.  JksOoo  Uie  other."  —  Aftste. 

^-m.  A  hail ;  a  call ;  a  shout  to  command  attention ;  as,  a 
vtaw-Aaitoo. 


—interj.  Hey  there  I  hoi  — an  exclamation  inviting  at- 
tention or  encouragement ;  as,  halloo^  boys  I 

Ballow*  (fuU^Ui,)  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hatgian,  gehalpian,  to 
hallow,  fh>m  Aoit^,  holy.  See  Holy.1  To  make  holy; 
to  consecrate ;  to  set  apart  for  sacred  or  religious  use ; 
to  reverence  as  holy. 

"  And  vnul  firM  la  kaUow'd  templet  burn."  —  Z^rydcM. 

BAlIoweeii%  n.  In  Scotland,  a  term  designating  the 
eve  of  UHllowmMS,  or  AII-SMints*  day. 

Sal'liwell*  JAMttf  Okchard,  p.k.s.,  an  English  aicbas- 
ologisc,  B.  at  Chelsea,  18-.:ii.  At  an  early  age  he  showed 
considerable  taste  for  antiquarian  researcheit.  huJ  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ancient  litem- 
ture  and  antiquities  of  England.  These  studies  le<l  him 
to  Siiakspearean  critidsm,  on  which  he  has  written  ex- 
tensively. His  most  important  works  were :  A  Life  of 
Skukempenrt ;  A  De9criuHr*  Calendar  of  the  Recordi  of 
Stra^ford-nn-Avon ;  A  DictUmnrtf  of  Archnir  and  Provm- 
dal  Englith ;  Popular  Rhyme*  and  Nur$erjf  Tale*y  pulilished 
in  1849,  and  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  16  volumes 
folio,  brouffht  out  by  public  subscription,  and  completed 
in  18(».    Died  Jan.  3, 188U. 

HRl'lOWell,  in  Maine,  a  thriving  city  of  Kennebec  co., 
on  the  Kennebec  river,  and  the  M.  C.  R.  R.,  2  m.  S.  of 
Aueusta.    Pop.  ( 1897)  about  3,400. 

nallowaias^  n.  [A.  S.  halig,  holy,  and  mmsie,  feast. 
See  Mass.]  The  sacred  feast  of  All-Souls,  All-Sainta, 
or  All-Uallows. 

BallOjr'slte,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina. It  occurs  in  earthy  masses  of  various  colors.  In 
water  some  varieties  become  translucent  and  absorb  one- 
fifth  their  weight  of  water.  .S^.  ffr.  1-8-2-4.  Cbmp. 
Silica  43-3,  alumina  37-7,  water  19  0.  It  is  generally 
deriviKl  from  the  decomposition  of  minerals  containing 
alumina,  as  feldspar. 

Balls'boroaffh,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Ches- 
terfield CO.,  abt.  17  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Ha11*s  Comers,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

SrII's  Comers,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Ontario  co. 

HaII's  Isl'ands,  a  small  group  in  BritUih  N.  America, 
at  the  W.  entrance  of  Froblsher  Strait ;  Lat.  eaP  N., 
Lon.  650  W. 

HrI1*s  I^uidlni^,  in  JlUnois,  a  Tillage  of  Putnam  co., 
on  the  Illinois  Kiver,  below  Hennepin. 

Hairs  Mills,  in  Ulimiis,  a  village  of  Jackson  co. 

Hall*s  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Albany  co., 
Kbt.  31  ra.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Halls'pori,  in  New  York;  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Hall's  Store,  in  Delaware,  a  P.  0.  of  Sussex  co. 

Hall's  Stream,  in  New  Bampshire,  enters  the  Con- 
necticut Kiver  a  few  m.  above  Colebrook. 

Hall's  Yallejr,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 

Halls'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  De  Witt  co. 

Halls'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Duplin 
CO.,  ai*t.  tl7  ni.  S.E.  of  Kaleigb. 

Halia'Tlile,  in  Mivouri,  a  pos^ village  of  Boone  co., 
alit.  40  ui.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Halls'vilie,  in  Nrw  York,  a  post-village  of  Montgom- 
ery CO.,  abt  60  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Halls'vllle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  N.B.  ofChiUicothe. 

Halls'ville,  in  Tejuu,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  oo. 

Hall'ton,  in  remmaglania,  ^  poat-vilhtge  of  Elk  oo. 

Hall'town,  in  We$t  Virgima,  a  post-vllluge  of  Jeffer- 
son CO. 

HaHacina'tlon,  n.  [Fr.,  fkom  liat  hallueinatio,  or 
alucinatio,  from  alucinor,  from  Gr.  alud,  o/imo,  in  Attic 
Or.  haWo,  to  wander  in  mind,  from  a^e,  a  wandering  or 
roaming,  a  wandering  in  mind.]  A  wandering  of  mind ; 
error ;  delusion  ;  mistake :  folly ;  as,  a  mere  hallucina- 
tion of  the  vulgar.  —  A  diseased  state  of  mind,  in  which 
a  person  has  a  settled  belief  in  the  reulity  of  things 
which  have  no  existence. 

(PfiyeioL  and  Mai.)  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Kant's, 
**  tnat  the  senses  do  not  deceive  us  at  all, —  it  is  only  the 
Judgment  that  deceives  us."  This  is  indeed  true  of  illu- 
sions, where  what  is  represented  to  consciousness  are 
objects  really  existing,  but  different  from  what  they 
really  are;  but  it  is  not  true  as  regards  H.  strictly  so 
called,  whore  the  senses  convey  to  consciousness  what 
does  not  really  exist,  representing  as  an  object  what  is 
only  a  subjective  process.  As  refiards  illusions,  they 
are  often  owing  to  inexperienced  Judgment,  or  may  also 
proceed  fh>m  a  defective  state  of  the  organ  itself,  and 
may  be  corrected  by  observation.  Tbey  sometimes 
affect  only  one.  sometimes  several,  and  even  all  of  the 
senses.  H.  of  the  sight  are  perhaps  the  most  freiiueut, 
and  are  commonly  visions  of  sparks,  flames,  luminous 
spectres,  terrific  phantoms,  Ac.  H.  of  hearing  are  also 
very  common,  —  humming  or  ringing  in  the  ear,  the 
sound  of  voices.  Ac.  /T  of  smell  arc  much  more  rare; 
but  hysterical  persons  often  smell  oljects  which  are  not 
present  —  such  as  sulphur,  musk,  violets,  kc.  H.  of 
taste  wholly  resemble  thoHe  of  smell :  and  H.  of  tonch 
are  also  rare.  In  illuxions  we  have  chiefly  to  consider 
the  external  occasion  and  the  nienUil  condition  of  the 
individual ;  in  fl.,  the  organic  and  physical  condition 
The  illusion  is  often  in  the  object,  and  is  fre4|uently  pro- 
duced by  emotions,  heated  fancy,  passion,  Ac.  The  H. 
has  always  a  snbjective  ground;  either  the  receptive 
organ  suffers,  or  the  leading  nerve,  or  the  reacting  cere- 
bral centre,  chiefly  from  pressure  of  blood,  cramp,  Ac. 
The  courHe  and  termination  of  these  states  of  mind, 
which  are  only  symptomatic,  issue,  after  longer  or 
shorter  dumtinn,  either  in  health,  from  undeceiving  the 
patient,  or,  if  this  does  not  happen,  in  a  flxe*l  idea  —  in 
insanity.  The /T.  of  sight  and  hearing,  on  Hccnnnt  of 
the  physicHi  dignity  of  their  organs,  Hre  especially  of  a 
fatal  import. 

Hallo  cinator,  n.  One  who  nets  nndnr  illusion  of 
mind  or  hallucination;  a  blunderer. 


Halla'cinatorjr.  n.  Tending  to  prodnoe  hallndns- 
tion;  laboring  under  hallucination;  aa,  haUwelmtakiirf 
ideas. 

Hariux,  f.    [Lat.  offeK.]     {Anai.)    The  great  toe. 

Halm.  n.    Same  as  Havlm  {q.  v.). 

Halm'stadt,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  district  of 
same  name,  on  the  Cattegat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nissa, 
96  m.  W.N.W.  of  Carlscrona.  Mannf.  Woollen  goods  and 
various  other  fkbrics.  The  district  of  which  H.  is  the 
capital  has  an  area  of  1.950  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of 
117,600.    Pop.  of  town  (1807)  aiwut  10,900. 

Ha'lo,  n.;  pi.  Haijobb.  [Lat.  halo,  hakmU,  or  haloM, 
halo,  ftt>ui  Or.  hal6s,  a  threshing-floor,  also  the  disc  of 
the  sun.  a  halo.]  A  circle  of  light ;  a  nimbus ;  an  aure- 
ola: a  glory,  as  exemplified  in  the  bright  ring  encir- 
clinir  the  heads  of  saints,  Ac,  in  pictorial  representations. 
{MeJeor.)  A  luminous  circle  or  ring,  usually  colored, 
surrounding  the  sun  or  moon  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Of  such  rings  there  are  two  kinds, 
each  apparently  depending   npon  essentially  different 

Shysical  causes.  The  first  are  of  small  diraensions,  their 
iameters  being  between  b^  and  12<^ ;  generally  three  or 
more  concentric  rings  appear  together,  difTerently  col- 
ored, and  presenting  appearances  similar  to  the  optical 
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phenomena  of  the  rings  of  thin  plates.  These  are  nra- 
aliy  called  corona :  and  they  appear  either  when  a  small 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  is  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere, or  when  light  fleecy  clouds  pass  over  the  sun  or 
moon.  The  second  kind  consist  usually  of  a  sinsle 
luminous  ring,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions,  the 
diameter  being  about  4b^.  It  Is  to  appearances  of  this 
kind  that  the  term  halo  is  usually  appropriated.  Vari- 
ous causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  origin  of  H. ;  but 
the  most  probable  is  that  of  Mariotte,  who  supposes 
the  phenomenon  to  arise  from  the  refraction  of  light  in 
passing  through  small  transparent  and  prismatic  crys- 
tals of  ice  floating  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 
(Anat.  and  Physiol.)    An  Auola,  q.  v. 

— V.  a.  or  t».    To  surround  with  a  halo. 

Hal'oven,  n.  [Gr.  haU,  salt,  gcnnein,  to  generate.! 
(€%em!)  A  salt-producer.  The  H.  include  a  group  of 
non-metallic  elements  that  combine  with  the  metals 
and  produce  compounds  resembling  or  analogous  to 
common  salt.  Clilorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine 
are  simple  halogens,  and  cyanogen  is  a  compound  H. 
They  have  a  great  affinity  for  the  metals,  and  combine 
directly  with  them  at  ordinary  temperatures.  United 
with  hydrogen  they  form  acids;  also  all  of  them  except 
fluorine  combine  with  oxygen  and  form  acids. 

Haloy'enoiis,  a.  (Cltem.)  Partaking  of  the  quality 
of  a  halogen. 

Ha'loid  Ether,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  formed  by 
the  union  of  halogen  with  hydrocarbon. 

Haloid  Salt,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  one  of  the  halogens  with  a  metal.  Common  salt  is 
an  example :  it  being  formed  by  the  union  of  chlorine 
with  sodium,  NaCI. 

VLml^rmgn'eewCmn. pi.  [From  Raloraais,  the  typical 
genus.]  (Bot.)  The  Mare's -tail,  or  Water  -  chestnut 
family,  a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Myrtales,  closely 
allied  to  the  Onagraceie,  q.v.  There  are  70  species  in 
8  genera.  They  are  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby ;  pretty 
much  scattered  over  the  world,  but  almost  all  aquatic, 
or  growing  in  wet  places.  The  stems  and  leaves  often 
have  large  air-cavities.  The  flowers  are  generally  small, 
and  the  plants  insignificant  in  appearance. 

Hal'OSCOpe,  n.  fOr.  al6$,  halo,  and  thtpein,  to  view.l 
{Optict.)  A  beantiful  instrument  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  phenomena  of  balos,  parhelia,  Ac.  It  was  invented 
by  Auguste  Bravais  in  1863. 

Halo'trichite,  n.  [From  Gr,  for  hair-salt.]  (Jftn.) 
An  iron  alum,  or  sulpnate  of  alumina  and  iron.  It  is 
found  in  silky  fibres  of  a  whitish  color  and  inky  taste. 
Comp.  Sulph.  acid  35*9,  alumina  11-5,  oxide  of  iron  8*1, 
water  44*5. 

Halser  ( Aaies^r),  n.    Old  spelling  of  Hawskb  {q.  v.). 

Hal'sey,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co. 

Harwey  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Tioga  co. 

Harstead,  a  town  of  Essex  oo.,  England,  near  the 
Colne,  4.1  ni.  N.E.  of  Ix>ndon.  23  m.  S.W.  of  Ipswich. 
Mannf.  Baise,  figured  an<l  plain  silk-velvets,  silk-wind- 
ing and  straw-plaiting.     Firp.  6,280. 

Halt,  r.  n.  [A.  8.  healtian,  to  l>e  lame,  fVom  lieaUan,  to 
hold;  Irel.  haltra.]  To  hold  up;  to  stop  in  walking  or 
proceeding;  to  stop  during  a  march. 

— ^To  limp,  that  is,  to' stop  with  lameness;  to  be  lu|i9t> 
"  Sldnsy's  vsTM  kmUe  Ul  on  Bonsn  fMt."  -iV«>  L  V^ 
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--Do  liMitata;  to  ttead  In  doabt  whether  to  proceed,  or 

what  to  do;  to  fUl;  to  fUter. 

"Hew  loag  hmU  y  bMwwB  two  eptnioasT"— 1  KImgt  zrlU.  tt. 
—To  have  mi  irregolar  rhythm ;  ee,  '^  a  haUing  aonuet.' 

Shakt. 
—V.  a.    {MQ.)    To  stop;  to  cante  to  ceeee  marching;  aa, 

the  troope  halted  in  a  ralley. 
Halt,  a.     rA.S.  heaUe;  Fris.  haUe;   Dan.  and  Swod. 

kaU ;  Icel.  halUr^  lame. J  Lame ;  holding  op  or  stopping 

in  walking ;  limping. 
— n.    A  stop  in  marcliing;  m,  the  general  brought  hie 

brigade  to  a  halt. 
— The  act  of  limping;  lameneM. 
Salt'er,  n.    One  who  lim|Hi  or  halts ;  a  lame  person. 
Hal'ter,  n.    [Oer.«  from  halten,  to  hold ;   D.  ha{/ter,  a 

halter.]  That  which  holds, confines, or  leads;  especially, 

a  rope,  and  strap  or  headstall,  for  leading  or  securing  a 

horse;  also,  a  rope  for  hanging  criminals. 
"  No  man  o'er  felt  the  kmtUr  draw, 
With  good  opinloa  of  Um  lmw."—Tnnmhmn. 
—V.  a.    To  pot  a  halter  on ;   to  catch  and  hold  with  a 

halter;  to  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord;  as,  a^Aolterod 

neck.^ — Shakt. 
Hal'terM,  n.  pi.    [Lat.]    (ZtM.)    Two  small  club-like 

appendages  which  occur  in  Dipterous  insects,  and  which 

are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  hind  wings  of  other 

insects. 
Halt'inirljr*  o^i^'    In  &  hune,  halting,  or  hesitating 

manner. 
BElU'ton,  a  co.  of  proT.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on  Lake 

Ontario ;  area,  abt.  362  sq.  m.   Riven.  Twelre  Mile  and 

Sixteen  Mile  creeks.    Smrface^  diversified;  sotf, fertile. 


Cap.  Milton. 

HarwAiiSv  n.    [Oomish.]    Eefuse  of  tin  ore. 

Halve,  V.  a.  [From  Ao^/l]  To  diride  into  two  equal 
parts;  as,  to  halve  a  sheep. 

— To  Join,  as  timbers  by  letting  into  each  other. 

Halwcd,  {hdv'd,)  a.    Divided  into  two  equal  parts. 
{Bnt.)  Appearing  as  if  one  half  wasabsent ;  dimidiate. 

Halves,  {hdvi^)  n.  pL  of  Half.  Two  equal  parts  of 
a  thing. 

Hary ards,  M.  irf.  {Noud.)  See  Hallluum. 

Ham,  n.  [A. SI  A  house,  Ikrm,  home,  or  village:  — 
Ibrraing  the  initial  or  final  syllable  of  many  topograph!' 
cal  names ;  as,  01dAa«^  J7aa»burg. 

Ham,  n.  [ A.  S.,  L.  Qer.,  and  D.  ham;  Fris.  hamme^  the 
back  part  of  the  knee;  Yr.jambe ;  It.  gamba^ from  Lat. 
caaij9e  — Or.  kampl,  the  bend  of  a  limb,  a  Joint.  See 
Jamb.]  The  bend  of  the  knee-joint  behind;  the  inner 
or  hind  part  of  the  knee ;  the  Inner  angle  of  the  Joint 
which  unites  the  thigh  and  the  leg  of  an  animal.  —  The 
thigh  of  a  beast,  particularly  of  a  hog,  salted  and  dried 
in  smoke:  or  of  a  sheep ;  as,  mutton  ham. 

Ham.  [Hob.,  burnt,  swarthy,  black.]  (Script.)  A  son 
of  Noah.  The  impiety  revealed  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  father  drew  upon  him,  or,  rather,  according  to  the 
Bible  statement,  on  his  son  Canaan,  a  prophetic  male- 
diction. (Oen.  ix.  20-27.)  Ham  was  the  fitther  of  Gush, 
Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan,  that  in,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Canaanites,  Southern  Arabians,  Ethiopians,  Kgyptians, 
and  the  Africans  in  frenenil,  (Gen.  x.  ^20.) 

Ham,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of  France,  dept.  Somme, 
on  the  river  Somme,  ;i6  m.  B.S.B.  of  Amiens,  and  70 
N  JI.E.  of  Paris.    H.  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  lU  fortress 
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(Fig.  1233),  a  strong  castle,  built  in  1470  by  the  Oount  de 
St.  Pol,  which  was  the  place  of  confinement  of  Marboeuf, 
Moncey,  and  others ;  and  subsequently  of  Polignac,  Chan- 
telanze,  Feyronnet,  and  Ouemon  Ranville  fh>m  1831  to 
1836;  and  of  Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  Emperor  of  the 
French,  from  1840  till  1846.  The  round  tower  of  this 
castle  is  108  feotin  height,  and  has  wallsof  extraordinary 
thickness.     Php.  3,100. 

Ham'adan,  Amadan.  [Anc.  Egbataica,  a.  v.]  A 
city  of  Pernio,  prov.  of  Irak,  160  m.  W.8.W.  of  Teheran, 
Lat.  34°  50^  N.,  Lon.  4SPS2fE.  A.  Is  an  entrepot  for  the 
commerce  carried  on  between  Bagdad  and  Teheran.  The 
ton.bs  of  Avicenna,  and  of  the  poets  Attard  and  Abonl- 
llasif,  attract  annually  a  great  concourse  of  pilgrims. 
Btp.  33,000. 

Ham'adryad,  n.;  Eng.  pi.  Hav'adrtads  :  Lat.  pi. 
Uamai>bt'ai>e8.  [Lat.  hanCadryas;  Or.  amadryat;  Fr. 
hamadryadeA  (Mj/th.)  A  wood-nymph,  supposed  by 
the  Oreek  and  Roman  poets  to  live  and  die  with  the  tree 
to  which  she  was  attached. 

Ham'ah,  (the  Uamath  of  Scripture.)  [Or.  Epyphania.l 
A  fortified  city  ot  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  111  m.  N.E.  of 
DHmascus.     Manuf.    Silks,  cloths,  girdles,  turbans,  Ac. 

•    Pop.  (1897)  about  4.'>,000. 

Haiiinineilda'cev,  n.pl.  [From  hamavuiliM,  the  typi- 


cal  genua.]  (BofO  TbeWiteh-haiel  fluDilr.anorderof 
pUnts,  alliance  UmhelUdet.  Duo.  A  ^celled,  not  didy- 
mous  fhiit,  without  a  double  epigynous  dlac,  and  imbri- 
cated corolla,  alternate  leaves  with  stipales,and  anthers 
with  deciduous  valvea.  They  consist  of  small  trees  and 
shrubs,  having  the  following  charactem:— l^eaves  alter- 
nate, with  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  perfect  or  uni* 
sexual ;  calyx  superior,  4-  or  Mobed ;  petals  4  or  6,  with 
an  imbricated  sMttvatioo,  or  altogether  wanting ;  stamens 
8,  half  of  them  sterile,  and  placed  opposite  to  the  petals, 
and  half  fertile,  and  alternate  with  them ;  anthers  in- 
torse  ;  ovary  inferior ;  styles  2.  Fruit  capsular,  with  a 
loculicidal  dehiscence ;  seeds  pendulous  and  albuminous. 
These  plants  are  natives  of  North  America,  China,  Ja- 
pan, the  central  parts  of  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  South 
Africa.  Hamamelit  Virgimea.  the  Witch-haael,  a  curi- 
ous little  tree  not  uncommon  in  our  forests,  puts  forth 
its  yellow  fiowers  from  October  to  February.  It  pro- 
duces only  edible  seeds ;  and  its  bark  and  leaves 
astringent  properties. 

Ha'man.  (Scrip.)  A  fitvorite  of  Ahasuems,  king  of 
Persia.  In  order  to  revenge  himself  upon  Mordecai  the 
Jew,  he  plotted  the  extermination  of  all  the  Jews  in 
the  kingdom:  but  in  the  providence  of  Ood  he  was 
thwarted  bv  Esther,  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  king, 
and  wrought  his  own  ruin  and  &e  upbuilding  of  the 
Jews,  B.  c.  abt.  485. 

Ha'mate,  a.  [Lat.  hawuUut.]  Hooked ;  hamoua ;  carved 
at  the  knee  into  a  hook. 

Ha'mated,  a.    Hooked ;  set  with  hooks. 
See  Ambato. 


HamL 

Ham'blen,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Bay  oo. 

'bleton,  in  Maryland^  a  post-office  of  Talbot  00. 


iil»llii«  in  htdkma,  a  township  of  Brown  oo. 


Haml»ar|r«  &  ^^^ee  SUte  of  the  German  Empire, 
territories  of  which  comprise  the  city  of  Hamburg, 
with  its  suburbs,  thedistrictof  Geest,and  the  bailiwicks 
of  Bergedorf  and  Kitzebttttel.  The  little  sUte  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  Holstein,  except  on  the  8.  and 
S.W.,  where  the  Elbe  separates  it  from  Hanover.  Arta, 
148  sq.  m.  De$e,  Besides  the  Elbe,  it  is  watered  by  the 
Alster  and  Bille.  It  is  generally  a  level  plain,  not  par- 
ticularly fertile,  except  in  the  Vierlknder  dist..  to  the 
8.E.  A  good  deal  of  land  is  devoted  to  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegeUble  gardens,  and  the  entire  country  round  the  city 
of  Hamburg  ia  dotted  over  with  flourishing  villagee 
and  plantatTona  i^>p.,  1876,  388,618,  including  a  gar- 
rison of  two  battalions  of  Qerman  soldiers.  Oip.  Ham- 
burg. 

Hambubo.  the  principal  commercial  city,  emporium,  and 
sea-port  of  Germany,  cap.  of  above  State,  and  of  the 
three  existing  Ilanse  towns  and  former  imperial  cities 
of  that  countnr,  is  situat4Ml  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Alster,  60  m.  S.E.  from 
its  mouth,  60 N.E.  of  Bremen,  and  36  m.  S.W.  of  Lttbeck. 
The  city  is  oval-shaped,  several  miles  in  circuit,  and 
was  (brmerly  fortifieo,  but  its  ramparta  now  serve  as 
public  walks.  The  principal  ornament  of  H.  Sm  the 
Alster.  This  river  rises  in  Holstein,  some  miles  above 
the  city,  and  spreads  out  into  a  wide  lake,  which  fiows 
througli  deep  broad  ditches,  some  of  which  encircle  the 
ramparts,  while  others  intersect  the  city  in  all  direc- 
tions, forming  numerous  canals  navigable  for  barges  ot 
considerable  size.  This  lake  is  called  the  Outer  AUter. 
The  hmtr  AUter  is  a  large  square  sheet  of  water,  con- 
nected with  the  former  by  a  narrow  channel,  spanned 
by  a  single  arch.  On  three  sides  of  the  Inner  Alster 
there  are  broad  walks,  with  rows  of  trees,  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  Hamburgers  of  all  classes  and  all  ages. 
The  best  houses  in  the  city  are  to  be  found  in  its  im- 
mediate neiebborhood.  The  Jungfemateig  occupies  its 
S.  and  W.  sides.  The  whole  of  U.  has  been  very  nearly 
rebuilt  since  the  disastrous  fire  of  1842,  which  raeeil 
for  3  days,  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 
The  city  proper  is  divided  into  five  pariahes,  those  of 
Saints  Peter,  Nicholas,  Catherine,  James,  and  Michael, 
the  churches  of  which  are  among  its  chief  architec- 
tural embellishments.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  is  the 
most  interesting  in  the  city.  It  is  245  feet  long,  by  ISO 
feet  broad,  and  has  a  tower  456  feet  in  height.  Its  in- 
terior is  capable  of  seating  6,000  persons ;  it  has  a  fine 
altar-piece,  sn  organ  with  5,600  pipes,  and  a  large  crypt 
supported  by  60  granite  columns.  There  are  about 
20  other  places  of  worship  of  various  denominations. 
Among  the  other  noticeable  edifices  are  the  New  Ex- 
change, the  Rathhatu,  the  Gymnasium,  many  noble 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  schools,  one  of  the  finest  theatres 
in  Germany,  the  city  library,  observatory,  museums,  Ac. 
The  arm  of  the  Elbe  opposite  the  city  is  not  very  wide, 
but  it  is  deep  enotigh  for  vessels  of  large  burden.  The 
maintenance  of  floating  lights,  buoys,  Ac,  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  river,  costs  the  city  a  large  sum  vearly. 
The  tide  rises  at  the  quays  from  5  to  12  ft.,  and  fiows 
about  20  Eng.  miles  above  the  city.  H.  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  commercial  city  on  the  European. continent. 
She  owes  this  distinction  principally  to  her  situation. 
The  Elbe,  which  may  be  navigated  by  lighters  as  far  as 
Melnick  in  Bohemia,  renders  her  the  entrepAt  of  a  vast 
extent  of  country.  H.  has,  besides,  a  water-communi- 
cation by  means  of  the  Spree,  and  of  artificial  sluices, 
with  all  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Vistula,  so  that  a  considera- 
ble imrt  of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  foreign 
markets,  and  some  even  of  that  of  Poland,  is  conveyed 
hither.  There  are  no  docks  or  quays  at  Hamburg ;  and 
it  is  singular,  considering  the  great  trade  of  the  port, 
that  none  have  In^n  constructed.  Vessels  moor  in  the 
river  opposite  the  city,  though  the  largest  class  of  ves- 
sels sometimes  load  and  discharge  by  means  of  lighters 
at  Cuxuavcii,  n  tfw  inileii  further  down.  The  shipping 
of  H,  is  nearly  ei<iht  times  us  large  as  that  of  Belgium^ 


and  nearly  double  that  of  Deomark  and  «*ic«iiif.  ta 
1877.  if.  is  Joined  by  railwaja  with  the  principal  towns 
of  the  continent  of  Enrope,  and  ita  trade  embraces 
every  article  that  Germany  either  aella  to,  or  hays 
fh>m,  foreignen.  The  flourishing  stata  of  the  coanmerce 
of  this  city  is  owing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  afaaence 
of  almoit  all  flacal  impoaitions  on  the  Uberty  of  inter- 
course. The  government  of  H.  ia  very  aimiUr  to  that 
of  Bremen  ;  the  executive  power  ia  vested  in  a  aeoate 
of  18  members.  Many/.  Sugar,  tobacco,  soap,  wooUm. 
cotton,  and  silk  fitbrics.  gold,  silver,  and  copper  warea, 
ropea,  anchors,  aail-cloth,  surgical  and  musical  instm- 
menta.  Ac.  HitL  H.  waa  funnded  by  Chariemagoe 
toward  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  After  the  exUac- 
tion  of  his  dynasty,  it  became  aooceaaively  sulgect  to 
the  dukes  of  Saxony,  and  the  counts  of  Holstein .  Eariy 
in  the  13th  cent,  it  Joined  with  Lttbeck  in  the  formation 
of  the  Hanseatic  League;  in  1258  it  obtained  a  portion 
of  territory;  and  acquired  the  right  to  legislate  for 
itself  in  1260.  In  1528  it  adopted  Lotheianiam.  It 
waa  long  auhJect  to  attecks  from  the  Daaea,  but  in  176S 
it  purchaaed  a  resignation  of  all  claims  upon  it  fraa 
Denmark,  and  a  aecurity  aninat  future  attacka.  In 
1806  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and,  in  1810,  mads 
the  capital  of  the  dept.  Booches  de  TElbe.  It  anlTeted 
severely  from  the  exactions  of  the  French  troopa  under 
Marshal  Davonst ;  but  at  the  peace  it  was  partially 
indemnified  for  iU  loasea.  and  haa  aince  gradually  la- 
trieved  iu  fonnrr  flooriahing  condition.  In  llMti,  by 
treaty  aigned  under  compulaion  of  Prince  Biamarck,aad 
which  went  into  eflSsct  from  Oct«iber  1, 1688,  U.  entered 
into  the  Zollverein  or  Customs-Union  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  so  lost  the  greater  part  of  ita  advantages 
as  a  free  port.  For  tlils  kiss  H.  a-aa  in  part  coutpea- 
sated  by  certain  oonceesions  from  the  Empire.  The  port 
of  Hamburg  possesses  some  of  the  Urgest  and  finest 
ocean  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  afloat.  Piop.  (lidT) 
about  360,000. 

Ham'barirf  to  ^^n  a  p.-vill.  of  Perry  co.,  abt  70  m.  W. 
by  N.  of  Montgomery ;  in  Ark.y  a  p.-town,  cap.  of  Aahlvy 
CO.,  abt.  76  m.  E.S.E.  of  Ckmden ;  in  Oomm^  a  p.-vUL  of 
New  London  co.,  abt.  14  m.  W.  bv  N.  of  New  London ; 
in  Flo.,  a  P.  0.  of  Madiai>n  oo ;  iu  iOt.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Cal- 
houn CO.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  abt.  90  m.  S.W.  of 
Springfield ;  in  /ad.,  a  vill.  of  Clark  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  oT 
New  Albany ;  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. ;  in  Iowa,  a  city  cA 
Fremont  oo. ;  in  3f»e'A.,a  p.-towu  and  twp.  of  Uvingatoa 
CO.,  abt.  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Trenton. 

Ham'blirir«  i°  Mimimippi,  a  post-viUage  of  Franklia 
CO.,  about  20  m.  E.  of  Natchex. 

Hamni»ar|r«  in  Jfusoari,  a  poot-village  of  St  Charles 
CO.,  on  the  Missouri  river  and  M.,  K.  A  T.  &  R.,  aboat 
30  m.  W.  of  St.  Louia 

Ham'burc,  in  New  Jersey,  a  poat-viUageof  Soasex  on., 
aliout  13  m.  N.E.  of  Newton. 

Ham'barir,  In  New  York,  a  poet-vUlage  and  township 
of  Brie  CO.,  To  m.  IVom  Buffialo.  The  village  has  a  popo- 
lation  of  about  1,400  and  was  formeriy  called  Haubcbo- 
o.v-thb-Lakx. 

Ham'blirir«  <n  ^*<>>  *■  poet-village  of  Fairfield  cou, 
about  28  m.  S.E.  of  Columbua 

—A  vilUge  of  Preble  oo.,  about  30  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dayton. 

Ham'barar,  in  PnuuyhMmia,  a  post-borough  of  Berks 
CO.,  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  about  15  m.  above  Beading. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,450. 

—A  village  of  Clinton  co.,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Lock  Haven. 

—A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  about  10  ra.  N.W,  of  Mercer. 

Ham'burir«  i"  ^S<w<A  GarofMo,  a  post-vilUge  of  Aiken 
CO.,  liicated  on  the  Savannah  river,  oppoaite  the  city  of 
Angustn,  Ga. 

Ham'burfr*  ^u  Tennemee,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co^ 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  about  15  m.  S.  of  Savannah. 

Ham'burir*  ^a  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Shenandoah  ou. 

Ham'burn:,  in  Wiacomin,  a  townsliip  of  Vernon  co. 

Hani'barV''Whlte,  n.  (Pktinting.)  A  color  of  great 
power  and  depth,  rather  purplish  or  inclining  to  crim- 
son ;  it  dries  with  extreme  difficulty,  but  difiers  in  no 
other  essential  quality  from  other  cochineal  lakes. 

Ham'den,  in  Oomnecticnty  a  post-village  and  tosmship 
of  New  Haven  co.    Pop.  of  twp.  (1897)  about  4.(li«X 

Ham'den,  in  New  York,  a  poet-township  of  Delaware 
CO.,  alwut  4  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Delhi.    Pbp.  (1890)  l^i7. 

Ham'den  Janetion,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vUUge  of 
Vinton  CO.,  aliout  7(i  ni.  W.S.W.  <.f  Marietta. 

Hame,  a.    Home,  in  •Id  English  and  Scottish  pariaace. 
"  As  bees  llee  kamt  wl'  Isdea  o'  tressare." — Bunu. 

Ha'meln,  a  fortified  town  of  Pniiwia,  prov.  Hanover, 
at  the  Junction  of  the  Weeer  and  Hamein,  24  m.  S.W. 
of  Hanover.  Mamuf.  Tobacco,  hats,  and  wooUeua  Pof. 
(1897)  about  9.625. 

Ha'mer,  in  North  Oarotimn,  a  poet-office  of  Osswell  oo. 

Ha'mer,  in  Ohio,  a  townsliip  of  Highland  co. 

— A  village  of  Paulding  co. 

Ha'mer,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Marion  oa 

Ha'meniwllle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vilhige  of  Btdwu  ox, 
about  33  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cincinnati.    Pop.  642. 

Ha'merwllle,  in  /^muylwuuo,  a  viU.  of  Columbia  co 

Hames,  n.pl.  Two  lyre-shaped  pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  inserted  into  the  groove  of  a  horse's  collsr.  to 
which  the  traces  of  the  hameas  are  fisstened. 

Ha'mlform,  a.  [Lat.  hamus,  hook,  and/unao,  form.] 
(ZotH.)  With  the  extremity  curved  after  the  fashios  of 
a  hook. 

Ham  i  rear,  the  name  of  several  Carthaginian  generals, 
the  most  famous  being  H.  Barca,  the  Cather  of  Hanni- 
bal. In  B.  c.  247  he  was  sent  to  command  in  Sicily,  sad 
held  his  ground  there  for  six  years  against  all  the  eP 
forts  of  the  Romans,  who  had  conquered  the  island. 
Peace  being  made,  and  the  first  Iconic  War  ended,  R. 
after  subduing  the  mercenary  troops  in  his  own  coootrji 
went  to  Spaip^antkcpll^uered  or  acqmred  great  part  d 
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It.  Huinibal,  then  »  hoj,  aooompuilod  him.  H.  wm 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Vettonet,  b.  c.  229. 

BUuB'iltOB,  ALBZAifon.  a  distinnilthed  American 
offloM-  and  legislator  in  the  war  of  Indepeudenoe,  waa 
bom  in  1767,  at  Neris,  W.  Indlei.  WhUe  a  student  of 
ColaoiUa  College,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  published  several 
ma^rt  concerning  the  righu  of  the  colonies,  which  were 
marked  by  Tigor  and  maturity  of  style,  as  well  as  by 
aonndneas  of  argument.  Before  he  was  19  ho  entered 
the  American  army,  with  the  rank  of  captHln  of  artil- 
lery :  aad  by  the  time  he  was  20,  the  commander-in- 
chief  had  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  Vrom  this  time  he  continued  the  in- 
separable companion  of  Washington  during  the  war, 
and  was  always  consulted  by  him  on  the  most  impor- 
tant oooadons.  After  the  war.  Colonel  Hamilton,  then 
about  24,  commeDced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
•oon  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1782  he  was  chosen  a 
mamber  of  Congress  flrom  the  SUte  of  New  York,  where 
he  quickly  acquired  the  greatest  influence  and  distinc- 
tion, lie  contributed  greatly  to  the  favorable  reception 
of  the  Constitution,  by  the  essays  he  wrote,  in  ooi^unc- 
tion  with  Madison  and  Jay,  in  the  **  Federalist*'  On  the 
organisation  of  the  Federal  government  in  1789,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  during  his 
continuance  in  that  office,  about  five  years,  he  raised  the 
public  credit  flrom  the  lowest  stiite  of  depression  to  a 
height  altogether  nnpreoedented  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  In  1798,  when  an  invasion  was  apprehended 
from  the  French,  and  a  provisional  army  had  been 
called  into  the  field,  his  public  services  were  again  re- 
quired: and  on  the  death  of  Washington,  in  1799,  he 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command.  When  the  army  was 
disbanded,  Hamilton  again  returned  to  the  bar,  and  con- 
tinued to  practise,  with  increased  reputation  and  suc- 
cess, until  IS04.  A  qu.irrel  having  taken  place  between 
him  and  Colonel  Burr,  the  latter  challenged  him,  and 
they  met  at  lloboken  on  the  11th  of  July.  At  the  first 
lire  Hamilton  fell,  mortally  wounded,  on  the  same  spot 
where,  n  short  time  preriously,  his  eldest  son  had  been 
killed  iu  a  duel.  The  ot^ect  alike  of  bitter  hatred  aud 
of  the  warmest  admiration,  H..  who  excelled  equally  hb  h 
writer  and  m  spanker,  e^joywl  among  his  contemiNirnries, 
both  friends  and  foes,  a  reputation  for  sterling  ability. 

Ham'ilton,  Atttboxt,  Count  dk,  a  courtier  and  nnin 
of  letters  in  the  17th  cent.  He  was  descended  fh)m  an 
ancient  Scotch  family,  but  B.  in  164G,lu  Ireland;  from 
whence  he  was  taken  to  France,  when  a  child,  by  Ids 
parents,  who  were  attached  to  Charles  H.  When 
Jam«H  II.  was  obliged  to  contend  for  his  crown  in  lr«>- 
land,  he  gave  H.  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  made  him 
governor  of  Limerick ;  and  after  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
cause,  he  accompanied  James  to  France,  whore  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  wit  and  talenU  secnred 
him  ndmis^ion  int<i  the  first  circles ;  and  he  n.  at  St. 
Germain,  in  1720.  —  ^.  Is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  by 
his  M^moin  of  (hunt  de  Orammont,  a  lively  snd  spirited 
production,  exhibiting  a  free  and  faithful  delineation  of 
thevolnptuous  conrt  of  Charles  II.  His  other  works 
M^,  PotMs  awi  Rtirjf  TaU-jy  which,  hs  well  at  the  Mem- 
oirs, are  in  French,  and  display  elegance  of  style  with 
fertility  of  inrention. 

HAinllton,  Sir  William,  Bart,  a  distinguished  ScotUsh 
metaphysician,  b.  at  Glasjcow,  17^8.  studied  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  first-class  honors.  In  1813  he  was  called  to 
the  Scottish  Imr ;  and  in  1821  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Universal  History  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh :  — 
but  this  chair  was  little  more  than  an  honorary  appoint- 
ment, and  in  18.36  he  obtained  the  office  for  which  his 
tastes  and  his  studies  pre-eminently  qualified  him  — 
the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics, —which  he  filled 
with  such  lustre  as  fo  have  regained  for  Scotland  its 
former  distinction  in  the  field  of  metaphysics.  In  ]$62 
be  published  a  volume  under  the  title  of  JHscuuunu  in 
I'hilotophjf,  consisting  of  eways  reprinted  chiefly  from 
the  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  which  on  their  appearance 
had  attracted  attention  Itoth  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
•dition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid.  published  in 
18M,  displayed  vast  erudition  and  profound  thought ;  and 
A  similar  award  must  be  given  to  his  collected  edition  of 
the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  —  the  publication  of 
which  began  in  1854.  His  Lectures  on  Mttaphysia  have 
been  published  since  his  death,  and  tliese  abundantly 
CTince,  that,  whateTer  difTerences  may  hereafter  agitate 
the  schools  as  to  the  success  or  fidlnre  of  some  of  his 
•peculations,  his  comprehensive  grasp,  his  inexorable 
analysis,  his  prodigious  learning,  truth,  and  honesty  of 
dealing  with  the  adherents  of  every  system,  will  secure 
a  universal  and  lasting  homage.  The  prominent  results 
of  his  labors  in  philoeophy  reduce  themselves  to  three 
heads :  his  profound  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  com- 
mon sense ;  his  elaborate  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
perception  in  relation  to  our  belief  in  an  external  world; 
and  hto  enunciation  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  as 
bearing  on  our  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  infinite. 
The  two  first  are  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Scottish 
school,  the  Ust  is  more  original,  or  colored  with  Ger- 
man influences:  and  the  impulsion  which  he  hHS  given 
under  this  third  head,  if  less  marked  by  Afrrei'ment 
among  his  followers,  is  more  powerful,  and  i;*  likely  to 
be  the  nextetarting-point  of  British  philosophy.  \i.  1 S56. 
A  very  formidable  asuault  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Hvstem 
has  recenUy  (1865)  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his 
**  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and 
of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discusKed  in  his 
Writings.*' 

HamlltOll,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  at  the 
Junction  of  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Avon.  35  miles  S.W, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  12  N.W.  of  Unark.  Manuf.  Cottons. 
H.  contains  a  fine  palace,  belonging  to  the  dtical  fiunfly 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  (1897)  ab«*ut  25,000. 


Haoi'lltoii*  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  province  of 
Ontario,  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Weutworth,  at  the  head  of 
Hamilton  bay*  70  m-  N.  W.  of  Bufialo,  M.  Y.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  vei7  many  hand- 
some and  substantial  public  and  private  edifices,  and 
situated  as  it  is  upon  an  excellent  harlwr  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario^  commands  an  extensiro 
commerce.  JfanV.  Machinery,  Ac.  Pbp.  (1897)  about 
52,000. 

HRiiill2on«  in  Ai^omio,  a  Tillage  and  township  of 
Butte  CO.,  ou  the  Feather  river,  iSwut  8  m.  8.W.  of 
OroviUe. 

namilton,  in  Cblorado,  a  village  of  Park  co.,  about 
100  m.  S.W.  of  Denver. 

HRmlltOii,  in  Florida,  a  N. co., bordering  on  Georgia, 
ftreo,  alx>ut  376  sq.  m.  Bivtn.  Alapaha,  Suwanee,  and 
Withlacoochee  rivers.  Swrface,  low,  iu  the  N.E.  part 
swampy;  soil,  in  general,  fertile.  Oap.  Jasper.  Fop, 
(1897)  aiiout  10,000. 

HRmiltOii,  in  (Teorota,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Harris 
CO.,  about  22  m.  N.  of  Columbus.    Pop.  (1897)  500. 

Samllton,  in  lllimmt  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  440  sq.  m. 
JUvsrs.  Skillett  Fork  of  the  Little  Wabash  river,  and  N. 
fork  of  Saline  creek.  Bur/ace^  undulating;  mtU,  fertile. 
Oap.  McLeansboro.    Pop.  (1800)  17,800. 

—A  city  of  Hancock  co.,  on  the  MisBissippl  river,  2  m.  E. 
of  Keokuk.    Pop.  ( 1897 )  about  l,50a 

^A  township  of  Lee  co. 

Hamilton,  iu  iadiaao,  a  central  co. :  area,  about  400 
sq.  m.  Bioera.  West  fork  of  White  river,  and  Buck, 
Cicero,  and  fiagle  creeks.  Swr/ace,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.    Cup.  Noblesville.    Pop.  (1890)  20,123. 

— A  village  ol  Allen  co.,  on  the  St.  Joseph  river,  about  14 
m.  N.K.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

~A  vilUge  of  CUiutou  co.,  abt.  54  m.  N.W.  of  ludtonapoUs. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  village  of  MadiS4)u  Co..  about  6  m.  W.N.W.  of  Anderson. 

— A  pust-village  of  Steubeu  co.,  ou  Fish  creek, about  36  m. 
N,  by  K.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— A  towu«hip  of  Sullivan  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Iowa,  a  central  co. ;  aren,  about  576  sq. 
m.  Hiven.  Boone  aud  Skunk  rivera.  ^r/<ice,  undu- 
lating; 900,  fertile.  Cap.  Webster  City.  Pop.  (1895) 
18,»14. 

— A  township  of  Decatur  co. 

— A  township  of  Hamilton  co. 

— A  po8^village  of  Marion  co.,  about  16  m.  S.E.  of  Knox- 
ville. 

Hamilton,  in  Kama*,  a  post-village  of  Greenwood  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Kentucky,  a  poet-village  of  Boone  co., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  about  48  miles  below  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hamilton,  in  MnmtchwtetU,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Ksnex  co.,  on  the  I|WMich  river,  about  22  m.  N.  by  £. 
of  B«wton.    Pop,  (189.>)  961. 

Hamilton,  in  Mkhuj^tu,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co. 

^A  townsliip  of  Van  Uiireu  co. 

— A  township  of  Clare  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Mmuemota,  a  post-office  of  Fillmore  co. 

—A  flourishing  village  of  Scott  co.,  located  on  the  Chic, 
Mil.  &  St.  Paul  R.R. 

Hamilton,  in  MimMppi,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  oo., 
about  12  m  8.  of  Aberdeen. 

Hamilton,  in  Minouri,  a  post-village  of  Ckldwell  oo., 
about  50  m.  E.  of  St.  Joseph,     POp.  (1H90)  1,641. 

Hantllton,  in  North  GiroUna,  a  post-vilUge  of  Martin 
CO.,  on  the  Roanoke  river  about  100  m.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Hamilton,  in  Nebra$ka,  a  poet-village  of  Gage  co. 

•—A  township  of  Fillmore  oo. 

Hamilton,  in  New  Jeney,  a  township  of  Atlantic  co., 
ou  the  Gi-eat  Egg  Harbor  river. 

—A  township  of  Mercer  oo. 

Hamilton,  in  New  York,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  1,764 
tq.  m.  Mmen.  Racket  Black,  Hudson,  and  Sacondaga 
rivers.  Sttrface,  elevated ;  soil,  not  fertile.  Ifia.  Iron. 
Cbp.  Sageville.    Pop.  (1890)  4,762. 

—A  poet-village  and  township  of  Madison  oo.,  about  28  m. 
S.W.  of  Utica.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Madison  University, 
an  excellent  educational  institution  founded  in  the 
year  IftflO.    Pbp.  of  village  (1890)  1.744. 

Hamilton,  in  Ohio,  a  8.W.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana  and 
Kentucky ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m.  Bk>er$.  Ohio,  Great 
and  Little  Miami,  and  Whitewater  rivers,  and  Mill 
creek.  Sm-/ace,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Cincin- 
nati. Pop.  (1890)  374,573;  (1897)  about  402,500.  It  is 
the  most  populous  co.  iu  the  State. 

—A  city,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  ou  the  Great  Miami  river, 
about  20  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  well  built,  and  poe- 
Msses  couslderable  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests.    Pop.  (1897)  about  20,000. 

— A  township  of  FraukUn  co. 

—A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  township  ot  Lawrence  co. 

—A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Pemtityl»<mia,  a  township  of  Adams  oo. 

— A  U>wn8hip  of  Fiankliu  co. 

—A  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

— A  township  of  McKean  co. 

— A  t«>wuship  of  Monroe  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Teaasnes,  a  S.SJ.  CO.,  bordering  on 
Georgia;  area,  about  575  sq.  m.  Rivert.  Tennessee 
river,  ami  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified, 
a  spur  of  the  Cuml*erland  Mountains  bounding  it  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.;  toil,  fertUe.  Oap.  ChatUnooga.  Pop. 
(1890}  53,482. 

Hamilton,  in  TexoM,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  900 
sq.  m.  Birere.  Lampasas  and  Leon  rivers,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Oap. 
Hamilton.    Pop.  (1890)  9,313. 

—A  poet-village,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  96  m.  N.  by 


W.  of  Austin.    Agy.  (1890)  726. 

— A  village  of  Shelby  co.,  on  the  Sabine  river,  about  20  m. 
S.E.  of  Shelby  ville.    Its  post-office  is  East  Hamilton. 

Hamilton,  in  Firr^Nin,  a  poet-village  of  Loudoun  co., 
abtiut  157  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Hamilton,  in  Waakmgton,  a  poet-town  of  Skagit  oo. 
pip.  sliout  200. 

Hamilton,  in  Wi$oon$m,  a  vilhige  of  Lafayette  co., 
about  20  m.  S.E.  of  Mineral  Point 

— A  village  of  Ocaukee  oo.,  on  Cedar  creek,  about  10  nu 
SJB.W.ofOsaukee. 

—A  pos^  village  of  Fond  du  Lao  co. 

Hamilton  Ban,  in  Ihmtylvania,  a  township  of 
Adams  co. 

Hamilton  College,  in  New  York.    See  Cunroir. 

Hamllto'nla,  m.  (Tm.)  Same  as  Ptrolaria,  o.  «. 

Hantllton  Square,  in  Nno  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Mercer  co.,  about  6  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Trenton. 

Ham'lltonTllle,  or  Newton  ILvmilton,  in  I^nsyheh 
nia,  a  post-borough  of  Mifflin  co.,  on  the  Juniata  £Uver, 
about  90  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ha'min,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
19  m.  N.W.  of  Arensberg,  and  cap.  of  the  co.  of  the 
Marck.    It  is  noted  for  iU  excellent  hams.  Pm.  6,410. 

Ha'mite, n.  [Fr.,fh>m  Lat.Aainu<,ahook.]  (hil)  One 
of  a  genus  of  extinct  cephalopoda,  which  inhabited  cham- 
bercMl  colls,  losing  their  spiral  form  soon  after  their  com- 
mencement, and  then  continued  for  a  considerable  ex- 
tent with  a  single  bend  upon  themselves  like  a  hook. 
They  are  found  in  the  green-sand  formation  in  England. 

Hamit'lc,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Ham,  the  son 
of  Nosh,  or  to  his  descendants. 

Hamlet,  n.  [Dim.  of  A.S.  ham,  home:  Fr.  hameau. 
See  Home.]  Originally  the  dwelling  of  a  freeholder;  in 
its  modern  sense,a  small  village;  asmall  cluster  or  con- 
gregation of  houses  in  the  country. 

"  Tbs  ruds  foraraUivs  of  Um  hamUtt  tlsep.  "—  Orap, 

Hamlet,  a  celebrated  Danish  prince,  whose  story  is 
told  by  Saxo-Orammaticus,  and  rendered  familiar  to  all 
acquainted  with  the  English  tongue  by  the  admirable 
tragedy  written  by  Stiakspoare. 

Ham'let,  in  lUtnnu,  a  |»ost-rillage  of  Mercer  oo.,  about 
18  m.  S.S.W.  of  l>aven|Mirt.  Iowa. 

Hamlet,  in  Tndkma,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co. 

Hamlet,  in  New  Fori,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co. 

Hamlet,  in  Rhode  Itland,  a  viUage  of  Proridence  oo., 
alioui  15  m.  N.  of  Providence. 

Ham'lln,  in  ArkauaoB,  a  pot»t-offloe  of  Cross  oo. 

Hamlin,  in  KanmA,  a  pust-vilhige  of  Brown  co.,  about 
37  m.  N.W.  of  Atchison. 

Hamlin,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Calloway  oo. 

Hamlin,  in  Michigtm,  a  township  of  Mason  co. 

— A  township  of  Eaton  co. 

Hamlin,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Monroe  co.  Aw. 
(1890)  2;i38. 

Hamlin,  in  Pemt^lcamia,  a  poet-office  of  Lebanon  oo. 

—A  township  of  McKean  co. 

Hamlin  Grove,  in  loioa,  a  post-township  of  Audu- 
l>on  CO. 

Hamlin  ton,  in  I^nmylviinia,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co. 

~lam'me,  a  trading-town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
4  m.  N.  of  Termond.  Manvf.  Soap,  almond-oil,  canvas, 
and  cordage. 

Ham'mer,  n.  [A.  S.  and  L.  Sax.  homer ;  Ger.  and 
Dan.  hammer;  Icel.  and  O.  Ger.  hamar;  Sunsk.  ham,  to 
strike.]  A  tool  used  by  mechanics,  which  consists  of  an 
iron  head  fixed  crosswise  upon  a  handle.  The  H.,  how- 
ever, employed  in  tlio  useful  arts  vary  greatly  in  form, 
aud  the  weights  of  individual  examples  may  be  estimated 
from  several  tons  to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce.  The  H.  used 
by  blacksmiths  are  of  several  kinds.  Among  others  are 
the  about-tUdge,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  is  held 
by  both  hands  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  handle,  and 
being  swung  at  arm's  length  above  the  head,  is  made  to 
&1I  heavily  upon  the  work.  The  up^iand  sledge  is  not 
so  large,  but  is  used  with  both  hands,  and  seldom  raised 


above  the  head. 

be  used  with  one  hand  at  the  anvil.    The  class 


The  hanU'H.  Is  the  smallest,  and  may 
■     -  ofJT. 


called  riveting-H.  have  the  handle  fixed  to  them  by  pasa- 
ing  it  through  a  hole  in  the  head,  where  it  is  made  to 
fit  or  be  wedged  firmly ;  the  face  is  formed  of  steel,  aa 
well  as  the  riveting  end,  and  welded  to  the  iron.  These 
H.  are  used  by  carpenters,  smiths,  engineers,  and  nu- 
merous artisans,  varying  in  siso  snd  form  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  A  variety  of 
H.  having  two  clnws,  called  cXaw-U.,  are  much  used  by 
carpenters  and  other  mechanics,  as  the  claw,  together 
with  the  handle,  forms  a  powerful  lever  for  drawing  out 
nails,  Ac.  The  largest  H.  are  those  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  In  this  form  they  are  not  mere  tools, 
but  machines  moved  by  steam  or  some  other  power. 
There  are  many  varieties.  Fromine/'s  farge-H.,  which  la 
used  for  heavy  castings,  as  well  as  for  edge-tools,  knives, 
files,  Ac,  may  be  moved  either  by  hand,  water  or  steam 
power.  A  heavy  hammer-head  with  a  guide-rod,  cones, 
and  veriical  spring,  accomplish  the  work  by  means  of  a 
driving-shaft  made  to  rotate  by  any  source  of  power. 
In  HuUnfCs  power-H.  the  weight  is  raised  by  a  strap  or 
chain,  attached  to  a  drum  or  pulley  on  an  axis;  whan 
the  blow  is  struck,  the  momentum  is  made  to  assist  in 
raising  the  H.  again.  This  H.  is  much  used  In  beating 
iron  and  steel  between  pairs  of  dies.  The  frMxanaU 
action- ff.  can  Ite  worked  by  any  continuously  revolving 
power-shaft,  and  can  be  made  to  hammer  150  blows  per 
minute  with  a  very  heavy  hammer-head.  CoUon's  air 
tiU-H.  snd  Waterhouse^s  compresitefl-air  forg^^H.  for 
light  work  In  a  smith's  chop,  are  also  useful  varieties ; 
and  there  are  many  more.  The  powerful  mHchine  called 
the  steam-H.  was  originally  invent^  by  Mr.  Niuiniyth, 
in  1842.  Stenm-iJ.  since  tiiat  time  have  rin-eivd  many 
minor  improvements  in  their  construction.    In  some 
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mam  fh»  A-block  !•  »  aort  of  plaacvr,  workiiiK  In  the 
cirUiid«r,  twMmd  of  a  hmrj  vmm  MUpmided  from  the 
pittoiHrod.  M  tiM  Monri$om's  H.  (Fig.  1046V,  much  OMd 
in  thia  ooantry ;  In  some  fT,  the  pietoo-rud  »iid  piston 
•re  all  cast  in  one  piece,  while  others  nre  ao  contrived  u 
to  inereMe  the  siMoe  tliroofh  which  the  ff.  fUle  to  the 
nnvil.  A  cImb  of  ohenper  end  simpler  ateem-A  is  nlao 
made  for  certain  pnrpoeea,  either  in  iron^forginf,  boUer- 
rireting,  or  ore^mahinc.  Some  of  the  H.  now  in  uae 
are  of  great  weight,  and  It  aeems  probable,  fkx>m  the 
magnitude  of  the  worica  undertaken  in  iron  manufko- 
tore  at  tlie  preaent  day,  that  atiU  larger  and  more  power- 
ftil  A  will  be  conatructed. 

(AnaL)  The  moat  exterior  of  the  four  amall  bonea 
of  the  ear. 

(OtmmayA  That  part  of  the  lock  of  a  mnaket  which 
deacenda  violently  upon  the  percnaaion-«ap  when  the 
trigger  ia  polled. 

—That  part  of  the  mechaniam  of  a  clock  which  atrlkea  on 
the  gong  and  proclaima  the  time. — That  part  of  a  piano 
which,  acting  in  connection  with  the  keya,  atrikca  the 
wirea  which  produce  the  tonea. 

Ham'aiier,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  hammer. — To  work, 
form,  or  forge  with  a  hammer. 
"  I  mm  pay  with  kMmmtr^d  moaqr  lastaed  of  atHed.**  —  i>rH«». 

— ^To  work  in  the  mind ;  to  contriTe  by  intellectual  labor ; 
— often  before  out 

"Iflaaaotdeit;7etni  hmmmtr  irt."--  JMit. 

— V.  n.  To  work;  tobe  buay ;  to  beengaged  in  contrlTance. 
*«  Witt  Umm  sou  Iw  AflMMwfof  trMobwy  r  "  — Aefti. 

—To  be  in  agitation ;  to  be  working. 


Haot'oienible*  a.  That  may  be  worked  or  ahaped 
with  a  hammer. 

HROi'Biier-beaiiu  n.  (Areh.)  A  boriaontal  piece  of 
timber  from,  or  near,  that  above  the  feet  of  a  rafter,  the 
object  of  which  ia  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  a  rafter 
to  an  outward  thruat.  It  ia  only  uaed  in  Oothic  rooft, 
and  ia  of  value  aa  providing  a  counterbalance  to  the 
weight  of  the  rafter. 

Ham'mer-clotby  n.  The  doth  which  oovera  the 
box  of  a  carriage. 

Haai'merery  ft.    One  who  worka  with  a  hammer. 

Ham'aiierfesi.  a  town  of  Norway,  prov.  of  FInmark, 
on  the  taland  of  Qualo^  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  Lat.  70P 
40'  N.,  Lon.  23PS6^  43^E.  It  ia  only  remarkable  for 
being  the  moat  northern  town  of  Korope.    Fop.  1700. 

HjUB'BiMrflsb,  «.  8ameaaHAiniKBHXA]>(«.v.). 

Hiun'Biier-hanleii,  v.  a.  To  harden  by  repeated 
hammering,  aa  metal  in  the  cold  atate. 

Hftrn'oierhead,  Stem'merllsli,  n.   (^(M,)  See 

Haai'memiaiiy  n. ;  pL  Hammikmbh.  A  hammerer ; 
a  forgeman. 

Hanrmersley**  Fork*  in  Afiiuylvanid,  a  poat- 
offlce  of  Clinton  co. 

Btern'mMrsailtb,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middleeex, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thamea,  4  m.  8.W.  of  London.  If. 
ia  principally  inhabited  by  merchanta  and  others  whoae 
busineaa calb  them  dally  to  the  city.  A  atriklngfoatura 
of  H.  ia  the  fine  anapenaion  bridge  acroaa  the  Thames, 
which  waa  completed  in  1827,  at  a  coMt  of  $600,000.  Pop. 
of  town  and  pariah  (1895)  46,400;  of  the  town  ak>ne, 
about  25.000. 

Hain'nMr-wort,  fi.  [A.  S.  hawtnr-vrjfrt.]  (Bot.)  See 
Pamitaria. 

Hammoctarjr'soSy  n.  [Lat.  AommocArynM.]  (Jftn.) 
SeeBfiOA. 

Ham'aioeliLf  n.  [Sp.  hamaoa ;  of  Indian  origin,  the 
word  hamaCt  in  the  langUMge  of  aome  of  the  aboriginal  W. 
India  tribea,  denoting  nets  of  cotton  extending  from  two 
poata,  and  uaed  aa  beda.]  (NeuU.)  A  kind  of  hanging  bed  or 
cot,  auapend^  between  treea  or  poata,  or  by  hooka.  They 
are  generally  uaed  by  aailora  on  ahipboard,  where  the 
H.  conaiata  of  an  oblong  piece  of  hempen  cloth,  having 
fitftened  to  each  end  aeveral  small  lines,  meeting  In  a 
yrwMmeforiron 
ring;  theae 
form  the  clewg. 
The  whole  hav- 
ing a  mattreas 
and  pillow 
placed  in  it,  ia 
hoiated  up  into 
ita  place  by 
amall  rope  a 
called  tanyardf, 
and  auapended 
from  hooka  in  the  beama  of  the  ceiling  overhead,  about 
0  feet  aaunder.  The  H.  forma  a  very  ain'eeable  bed,  es- 
pecially in  cold  weather;  but  aome  little  practice  ia 
needed  at  flrat  to  get  in  and  out  aucceaaftally.  DnriuK 
the  day  the  ff.^  laahed  np  tight,  with  the  mattreaaea  and 
bedding  rolled  within,  are  stowed  in  the  netting  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  bulwark. 

HROiiiioiiiM'aei  Blver,  in  Qmneetieut^  entera  Long 
Island  Sound  between  New  Haven  and  5Iidd1«aex  coa. 

Harn'mond,  In  Indiana,  a  townahip  of  Spencer 
county. 

flammoBd,  In  LonMono,  a  poat-town  of  Tangipahoa 
pariah. 

uammOBdy  in  New  York,  a  poat-town  and  townahip 
of  St.  Lawrence  CO.,  on  St  Lawrence  river,  about  20  m. 
8.  W.  of  Ogdenaburg.    Pop.  ( 1890)  1 ,774. 

Hammond*  in  8^UM  Oarolma^  a  P.  0.  of  Horry  co. 

Hammond,  in  Wiacotum,  a  poet-village  aud  towusbip 
of  St.  Croix  CO.,  on  the  C,  St  P.,  M.  A  O.  B.  B.,  about 
10  milea  N.  S.  of  Hudaon. 

Hammond  CTomers,  in  Nmt  Fori^  a  village  of 
Chemung  oo. 


F[ff.  1284.  —  HAMMOCK. 


J,  in  Joisa,a vfUags  of  Warren  on. 

Harn'moad's  €r«ek«  in  Pmmtfkmiia,  a  village  at 
Tioga  oo.    Its  P.  0.  is  Hammond. 

Ham'moiidaport,  in  ^^  York,  a  posl-vlUage  of 
Steuben  oo.,  about  6  m.  N  J.  of  Bath.  Pop.  (1890)  984. 

HaBUBOBdsTllle.  in  QUo,  a  p.-vllL  of  Jeflprson  co. 

Haai'monton,  in  Nem  Jerui/.  a  post-vlllage  of  Atlao- 
tic  oon  abt  ao  m.  S.8JL  of  Oanidsn. 

Haoi'moBvllle,  in  Kmtmkjf^  a  P.  O.  of  Hart  co. 

Haoi'orton*  in  jWi^rieama,  a  post-village  of  Obsttar 
CO.,  abt  82  m.  W.  by  &  of  PhUadelphia. 

Hamooo'.  Ha'moaSv  a.  [From  Lat  AosMtt,  a  book.] 
iBot.)    With  the  end  fomiinc  a  curve ;  hamnlose. 

Hamp'don,  Jobk,  an  Bnipush  patriot,  b.  at  London, 
1M4.  He  was  the  bead  of  a  wealthy  temUy,  and  was 
cousin  to  Oliver  Cromwel^  In  1026  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Qrampound.  Hissympa* 
thies  were  with  the  popular  party,  and  in  1830  be  was 
one  of  those  who  refused  to  oontrtbnte  to  the  general 
loan  required  by  the  king,  and  was  imprisoned.  After 
being  nnoonditionally  set  Ik-ee,  he  began  to  take  an 


■MlUre,  in  Wmi  1    ,       . 

on  Maryland  and  Virginia;   •reo,  about  650  ao.  as. 

JUwre.   Osoapon,  and  the  two  main  brandice  or  the 

Potomac  river.    Aw/oee,  highly  dlverallled ;  sad.  fertfle. 

Mim.  Coal  and  Iron  in  abnm&nce. 

Pop.  (1890)  11,419. 
.-Jaoipataire*  Mow.    Sea  Hew  HAMTomiK. 
^Hamp'sMrKo,  a.    (Jfin.)   A  variety  of  AnnwMR. 

— ' -■  --' >  Tillage  of  Kngland.oeMa^ 

r  district  of  Loo4on. 


aetivepart in aflkirs,  and  his  reputation  grew  rapidly. 

In  1888  he  aet  the  example  of  rwteii  _       _ 

mone^,  a  tax  arbitrarily  impoaed  by  the  Idng.    Hia 


dug  to  pav  the  aUp- 


founded  In 
men.    It 


refhaal  was  without  paaaion,  but  firm, — bla  reaolution 
being  to  have  the  qneation  of  right  tried  In  hia  own  per- 
aon.  Proceedinga  were  Instltnted  against  him,  and  In 
the  following  year  the  trial  took  l^aoe,  which  lasted  13 
days.  The  decision  was  against  fT,  but  it  made  him 
more  than  ever  the  Ikvorite  of  the  people,  who  felt  it  as 
a  heavy  blow  fiUlen  on  their  liberties.  Its  tendency 
was  to  consolidate  the  party  opposed  to  arbitrary  power, 
and  to  hssten  the  crisis  of  civil  war.  H.  and  other 
members  were  Impeached  by  the  king,  who  made  an 
unsucoessfral  attempt  to  seise  them.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  U.  levied  a  body  of  troops,  and  served 
under  Essex.  He  displayed  great  ability,  vigor,  and 
energy,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety ;  but  In  a  skirmish  with  Prince 
Rupert,  at  Gbalgrove,  June  18th,  1848,  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  diM  on  the  24th. 

Hamp'den,  in  JToaaoa,  a  village  of  Coflby  oo.,  on  tha 
Neosho  river,  about  100  milea  S.8.W.  of  Leavenworth. 

HampdeBy  in  JTaJae,  a  poat-tuwn  and  townahip  of 
Penobscot  ou.  Pop.  (1807)  about  2,600. 

Hampden,  in  Jfa«adk««etti,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Connecticut  Arm^  about  834  aq.  m.  JKrerm.  Con- 
necticut,  Waatfleld,  and  CSiicopee  rivera.  itwf/oef,  un- 
even ;  ooO,  fertile.  Cop.  Springfield.  Pop.  (1896)  162,938. 

HampdoBy  in  Mimnmota^  a  townahip  of  Kittaon  co. 

Hampdon,  in  CMUo,  a post'townahip  of  (Seauga  oo. 

Hampden,  in  P§mt§h>anii\^  a  poat-townahip  of  Cum- 
berland CO. 

Hampden,  In  ITteMNwfo,  a  thriving  townahip  of 
Columbia  oo. 

Hampden  CTomer,  in  JTaAia,  a  post-offlce  of  Pen- 
obscot oo. 

HampdOB-Sldnej-  Collefre,  In  HryMo,  a  semi- 
nary and  poet-offlce  of  Prince  fid  ward  oo.,  about  68  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Bichmottd.    The  college  waa  foi 
1783,  and  baa  graduated  aome  very  prominent 
poaaeaaea  a  conaiderable  libraiy. 

Ham'per,  n.  [Contracted  frx>m  hamaper^  q.  v.]  A 
large,  aqnare  baaket  for  conveying  tbinga  to  market, 
Ac. ;  aa,  a  hampfr  of  game. 

— e.  a.    To  put  into  a  hamper. 

lam'por,  n.  [Dan.  hamp  ;  Swed.  hampa,  hemp ;  Icel. 
hamlade,  entangled,  aa  with  a  rope.  See  Himp.1  A  fet- 
ter or  chain ;  a  ahackle ;  an  inatrument  that  bfnda. 

— V.  a.  To  ahackle ;  to  put  a  hamper  or  fetter  upon ;  to 
entangle ;  to  enanare ; — hence,  to  impede  in  action,  mo- 
tion, or  progreaa ;  to  perplex ;  to  encumber ;  to  embar- 
raaa ;  aa,  a  poor  man  hampered  with  a  large  femily. — To 
make  complicated;  to  tangle. 

"  TMr  JkeaycrMl  Derrai  aawiad."  —  Jtedbnere. 

Hamp'sliire,  Hanth,  (more  properly  Stmtham\ 
s^'re,)  a  S.  CO.  of  England,  includinj^  alao,  the  lale  of 
Wight,  ia  bounded  S.  by  the  Bnrliah  Qiannel  and  the  So- 
lentwhichcuto  off  the  lale  of  Wight;  N.bvBerkahire;  B. 
by  Surrey  and  Suaaex ;  and  W.  by  Wiltahlre  and  Doraet- 
abire.  Area^  including  the  lale  of  Wight,  1,826  aq.  m. 
Dese.  H.  ia  diatinguiahed  aa  an  agricultural  ahire,  though 
ita  aea-ooaat  baa  also  rendered  it  of  conaiderable  impor- 
tance aa  a  maritime  aud  commercial  co.  It  la  traveraed 
bv  the  mngea  of  the  N.  and  S.  Downa,  and  the  S.W, 
division  of  the  county  ia  extenaively  occupied  by  the 
New  Forest ;  but  the  county  ia  generally  well  wooded. 
Bivers  and  Harhort.  The  Loddon,  felling  into  the 
Thamea;  the  Anton,  the  Itchin,  the  Avon,  and  the 
Boldre  Water,  which  emptiea  near  Lymington.  Theae 
rirera  are  navigable  for  a  conaiderable  diatance.  Along 
the  coast,  and  in  the  Solent,  which  dividea  it  ftt>m  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  nnmeroua  excellent  harbors  and  road- 
ateada,  of  the  former  of  which  Portaroouth  ia  the  prin- 
cipal. Prod.  U.  ia  femous  for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
more  ea|>ecially  of  hoge  and  alieep,  ita  bacon  being  con- 
aidered  the  beat  in  the  kingdom.  It  alao  producea  excel- 
lent wheat  and  abnndNnce  of  hay ;  very  fine  honey,  and 
large  quantities  of  cider  are  made.  Itannf.  Wtiollen 
gooda,  clotb,  ahalioona,  aergas,  Ac.  Halt  and  leather  are 
made  at  Basingstoke.  Silk,  straw  hata.  paper ;  vast  qnan- 
Utiea  of  common  aalt,  and  of  Epaom  and  Glauber  aalu,  are 
alao  manufiictured.  CAk/  towns.  Wincheater,  Southamp- 
ton, Portamouth,  Andover,  and  (Seaport  Pop.  (1891) 
690,086. 

Hampshire,  in  lUmoU,  a  poat-vlllage  and  townahip 
uf  Kane  co.,  about  68  milea  W.N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
ofviUage  (1890)  696. 

Hampshire,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. 

Hampshire,  in  MamachumttM,  a  W.  central  oo.;  urea, 
about  672  ftq.  m.    Swer$.  Cuunectlcut,  Cbioopee,  and 


Wsftfleld  rtveiv.    AaHbee,  onevao;  eeO,  fertOa.    Oyi. 


fortbamptoo.    Pop.  (19»5)  b*JlZ. 
MBp'shtro,  in  New  York,  a  P.  < 


Hampshire,  in  Temmemee,  a 


O.  of  Steuben  co. 


Mee,  a  post-oOce  of  Jf  amy  col 
yyjltHim,  a  N.E.  00.,  bonlecteg 


iamp^tsad,  a  pictnreaqne  TiUage  of  Bogtaad.  ooob^ 
Middleeex,  now  forming  an  outlying  district  of  Loo4on. 
It  ataods  on  the  crest  of  a  bill,  480  feet  above  scarlevd. 


in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  heath  covering  abost  i 
acres,  which  oonnnands  a  superb  view  of  the  suiiusnd- 
ing  counties.  B.  Heath  is  a  fevorlte  plaasui  ii  resort  ef 
the  Londoners,  vrbo  assemble  here  on  Sondaysaad  beli- 
days  in  tens  of  thousands.  A  poasessss  many  lae,  el4, 
historic  mansions,  and  has  for  a  couple  of  centuries  bea 
oslebrated  as  the  place  of  residence  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Bnglisb  poeta  /%p.  about  20/100. 
toip'stead,  in  MarpUmd,  a  post-village  of  CsnuD 
•.,  about  68  m.  N  Jf  .W.  of  Annapolis. 
Hamp'stead,  In  New  Bampekire,  a  post-township  of 
Bocklogham  co. 

Stead,  In  Virffimia,  a  poat-vill.  of  King  Ocorga 
•ut  68  m.  HMJL  of  Bichmond. 

rton,  a  town  of  Bngland.  co.  Middleeex,  10  mHa 
of  London.  In  its  vicinity  to  the  mai  " 
paUoe  of  Hampton  Court,  built  by  Cardinal  Wc2 
aubaeqnently  the  fevorite  realdence  of  many  of'  the 
Bngliah  aovereigna.  It  oontaina  a  aplendid  collectioa 
<^blatorical  palntinga,  and  aeveral  cartoons  by  Baibflle. 
Ap.  6.600. 

Hampton,  in  Arkanaag.  a  poat-vlllage,  cap.  of  Calboaa 
CO.,  about  80  m.  S.  of  Little  Bock. 

Hamp'ton,  in  Qmneetiatt,  a  poat-townablp  of  WlBd> 
bam  oon  abt  86  m.&  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

Haasp^B,  in  Oeorgia,  a  poat-viUage  of  Henry  oo.,  on 
the  Central  B.  B.  of  Georgia. 

Hamp'tOB,  In  lOmoie,  a  post-vlltoge  and  townablp  of 
Bock  Island  co^  on  the  Miailsdppi  river,  about  12  miles 
above  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Hamp'tOB,  in  Ws,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Franklin  oo, 
about  00  m.  VJSX.  of  DesMoines.    Pm.  (1885)  2,627. 

Hamp'tOB,  in  A.,  a  post-village  of  Livingston  col 

Hamp'ton,  in  MkMgam^  a  township  of  Bay  oo. 

Hamp'ton,  in  Mimmmota,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Daikota  oo.,  about  11  mUss  &W.  of  Hsstings. 

Hamp'ton,  in  JfiMoari,  a  post-village  of  Platte  oo., 
about  14  m.  E.S.E.  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Hamp'ton,  in  Nebra$ka,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  oo. 

Hamp'ton,  in  New  HonuMMre,  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship of  Bocklngham  co.,  about  60  miles  S.E.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  1,330. 

Hamp'ton,  in  New  Jent$^  a  village  of  Burtingtoo  on. 

Hamp' ton,  in  New  Yofk,  a  village  of  Oneida  oo. 

—A  post-town  of  Washington  oo. 

Hamp'tOB,  in  Ptnmmleauyx,  a  post-village  of  Adsas 

jx).,  about  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

ip'tOB,  in  F»ry«na,  a  post-village,  can^  of  EUaa- 
City  CO.,  on  the  Jamss  river,  96  miles  S.E.  of  Bidi- 
mond ;  was  almost  entirely  burnt  during  the  Qvil  War. 
A  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  was  estabUshed 
here  in  1868,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Americao  Mis- 
sionary Association,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  youths 
of  the  South,  without  distinctiim  of  color,  for  the  work 
of  organizing  schools  in  the  Southern  Statss.  Here  is 
also  an  extensive  Soldier's  Home,  beautifully  located 
witliin  sight  of  Hampton  Bonds.  Pop.  (1877)  aboot 
2,800. 

Hamp'tOBhariT,  In  New  York,  a  townsiiip  of  Orange 
oonn^. 

Hamp'tOB  Falls,  in  New  Hnmptkirt,  a  post-town- 
ship of  Bockineham  oo.    Am.  622. 

Hamp'ton  Roads,  in  Virgmia,  an  arm  of  Clteaa- 

EJce  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  James  river,  beivr^ 
mpton  Mid  Norfolk.  The  channel  to  omnroandcd  by 
Fortress  Monroe,  on  Old  l*oint  Comfort,  and  by  Fovt 
Calhoun.  LIght-houaea  have  been  erected  at  dillrrent 
points  of  thto  harbor,  which  to  one  of  the  safrst  and 
mi  ' 
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Ham'-shaehle,  (-ehdl-'l,)  v.  a.  To  bind,  secure,  er 
festen  by  attaching  the  head  with  a  cord,  Ac,  to  one  of 
the  forelegs ;  as,  to  hami-ehadde  a  mule ;  —  hence,  to 
curb,  confine,  or  restrain. 

Ham'ster,  n.  (ZoCL)  The  Qricetu$  frmnentarims,  a  ro- 
dent animal  of  the  rat  tribe,  distinguished  by  two  im- 
mense cheek-pouches, which  will  hold  a  quarter  of  a  pint, 
and  by  its  remarkable  instincts.  It  inhabits  the  sandy 
dtotricts  of  the  N.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Austria,  Sitosis, 
and  many  palts  of  Germany,  Poland,  Ac.  and  to  very  in- 
jurious to  the  agriculturist  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  grain  it  devours.  The  general  sixe  of  the  //.  to  nsarty 
that  of  a  brown  or  Norway  rat,  but  it  to  of  a  much 
thicker  form,  and  has  a  short  and  somewhat  hairy  tail 

Ham 'strings*  n.    One  of  the  tendona  of  the  ham. 
"  A  pUyer,  whoM  eoaoelt  lie*  in  111*  »— trti>#."—  Sk  ■>§ 

— v.a.  {imp.  and  pp.  HAMSTRcmo  or  HAMSTaixoBn.)  To  cat 
the  tendk>n8  of  the  ham,  and  thna  to  lame  or  dinable. 

HamtramCy  In  MieMgon,  a  townahip  of  Wayne 
county. 

Ham'nlose,  a.  [From  Lat  Aaams,  book.]  Having  a 
small  hook  at  the  end ;  hamose. 

Han.  ( Hi^.)  The  name  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  ta 
dvnastiea  of  China  (208  B.C.  to  220  A.n.K  founded  hy 
Kun-tNU.    The  number  and  character  of  it*  heroe*  aa4 
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Ut6ratnr«  m  raperior  to  those  of  most  other  periodi, 
•od  to  this  day  the  term  &m»  qf  Hun  is  the  &Torite  ap- 
pellation of  the  Chinese  among  themselTes. 

liMUUirall.  {Script,)  A  false  prophet  of  Giheon«  who 
for  his  impious  hardihood  was  oTertaken  with  speedj 
death,  according  to  the  word  of  Ood.  {Jer.  xzTiii.  16-17.) 

Btea'aper,  n.  fNorm.Aafiap ;  A.S.AiMg>.'  Fr.  Aonap, 
a  drinung>Tessel.]  A  kind  of  basket  for  holding  and 
carrying  money. 

—In  the  English  Coort  of  Chancery,  a  kind  of  basket  for^ 
merly  ased  to  receiTe  all  fees,  4c.,  deriTable  fh>m  char- 
ters, grants,  patents,  kc ;  —  hence,  the  ezcheqner  office 
so  named. 

Bmaaii,  (hafnow^)  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Kintzig. 
near  its  conflnence  with  the  Main,  11  milee  B.  of  Uesae- 
Csssel,  and  the  same  distance  S.K.  of  Frankfort-on-the> 
Main.  Meaner,  Watches,  Jewelrv,  camlets,  hats,  silk 
•tolls,  carpets,  leather,  gloves,  and  hosiery,  carriages,  kc 
Ftp.  17,600. 

SUuiee,  SlAiicli*  n.  fSee  HAUifOH.]  {Arch.)  The  end 
of  an  elliptical  arch,  which  is  an  arc  of  smaller  circle 
than  the  tchemt  or  central  part  of  the  arch. 

(JVovt)    The  fkll  of  the  fife-rail  down  to  the  gang- 
way. 

BbUi'eock*  JoH?f,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Qalncy, 
Mass.,  1737.  He  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1757, 
and  entered  the  counting-house  of  an  uncle,  on  whose 
death  in  1761  he  receireda  large  fortune,  and  became  a 
prominent  merchant.  After  the  affray  known  as  the 
**  Boston  Massacre,"  in  1770,  and  at  the  ftineral  of  the 
slain,  he  delivered  an  addresH  so  Kio^ring  and  fearless  in 
its  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiery  and  their 
leaders,  ss  to  greatly  offend  the  governor,  who  endeav- 
ored to  seise  the  person  of  ff.,  who  was  a  meral>er.  and 
afterwards  preeident,  of  the  provincial  Congress  at  Cou- 
cord.  This  is  said  to  liave  been  one  of  the  ol](|ect«  of  the 
expedition  to  Concord  which  led  to  the  first  battle  of  the 
revolution.  In  1775,  H.  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  in  1776  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  1780  he  was  chosen  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  to  which  offlce. 
with  an  interval  of  two  years,  he  was  annually  relilected 
till  his  death.  1793. 

Bma'eock,WiiinBL»  ScoTT.an  American  military  com- 
mander, B.  in  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  1824,  entered  West 
Point  Academy  in  1840,  ip^uated  in  1844,  and  received 
his  commission  of  2d  lieutenant,  lie  served  during  the 
Mexiosn  war,  was  promoted  for  his  gallantrv,  and  hav- 
ing filled  several  subordinate  posts,  was  made  assistant 
quartermaster-general,  which  rank  he  held  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  In  1861  H.  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  attsclied  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomuc  lie  accompanied  Gen.  McClel- 
lan's  army  to  the  peninsula  in  1862,  and  distinguished 
himself  both  before  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg.  At 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Dec..  1862,  Gen.  H.  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  2d  Corps,  which  suffered  most 
■everelv,  and  for  his  services  on  thi«  occasion  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  miOor-K«>ierHl.  He  t«>«)k  part 
In  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  of  Gettyaburg  in 
18S3L  and  in  one  of  the  many  struggles  which  ttiok  place 
dnruig  that  most  eventftil  campaign  was  severely  wound- 
ed. In  1868.  H.  was  appointed  by  Pree.  Johnson  to  the 
command  of  the  S.W.  military  diet.,  but  his  appoint- 
ment was  not  indorsed  by  the  senate.  In  June,  1880,  i 
he  became  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  nominee  for 
President.  At  the  time  of  his  d.  at  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 9, 1886,  he  commanded  the  Department  of  the  But. 

Han'eock,  in  Qw^  a  N.E.  cent.  co. ;  arta,  474  sq.  m. 
Bwfn,  Oconee,  Ogeechee,  and  Buflklo  creek.  Surftu^ 
divenified ;  sotf,  moderately  fertile.  Ifta.  Gold,  agate, 
chalcedony,  opal,  kaolin,  Ac    Cbp.  Sparta.   Pcp.  (189U) 

Han'co«k,  in  lUmoU,  an  extreme  W.  co.,  adjoining 
Iowa  and  Missouri ;  ar«a,  about  769  sq.  m.  Riten.  Mis- 
sissippi river.  Crooked  creek,  and  sume  smaller  streiuiin. 
Bmrfaet^  unduhbting;  soil,  very  fertile.  Onv.  Carthage. 
Pb|».(l8»»)  31,907. 

—A  townehij)  of  the  above  co. 

Kaa'eock,  in  Indiana,  a  central  co. ;  area,  aliont  307 
aq.  m.  HKfyw.  Blue  river,  and  Sugar  creek.  SHr/aet, 
mostly  level;  toil,  fertile.  Cap.  Greenfield.  iVp.  (1890) 
17,829.  ^  \        J 

—A  post-<^noe  of  Harrison  co. 

Haa'cockf  in  /otoo,  a  N.  central  oo;  arm,  abt  576  sq. 
m.  Bivtn.  Iowa  and  Boone  rivers,  tiur/acey  diverri- 
fled;  soO,  fertile.    Cap.  Concord.    Pop.  (1896)  11,141. 

Han'eock,  in  JSTetOMcly,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  In- 
diana ;  arta,  about  200  sq.  m.  Bipen.  Ohio  river,  and 
Blackford  and  Panther  creeka  Smrfact,  undulating; 
•oil,  fertile.     Cbp.  Uawesville.    Pop.  (1890)  9,214. 

HfUl'eock,  in  Mame,  an  E.  i-o.,  b<irdering  on  the  At  Un- 
tie ocean ;  oreo,  about  1,G60  sq.  ni.  Rirtn.  Penobscot, 
Union  and  Narragtiagiis  rivers,  betiides  numerous 
smaller  streams  and  lakes.  SHr/ttce^  diversified ;  soil, 
fertile.     Oip.  KlUworth.    i^ip.  (1890)  37,.'J12, 

—A  post-t'iwii  and  township  ot  the  almve  co^  at  the  head 
of  Frenchman's  Bay.  alioot  75  m.  £.  by  N.  of  the  city 
of  Augiiitta.     Pw.  (1890)  1,190. 

Han'eock,  in  Maryland,  a  poet- village  of  Wsshington 
CO.,  on  tiie  Potomac  river,  about  125  m.  W.N.W.  of  Bal- 
timiire.     Pop.  816. 

Haii'«oek,  in  HossocAasftts,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Berkshire  co. 

Han'eock,  in  JfSrM^aa,  a  pos^rilUge  and  township 
of  Houghton  CO.,  about  1  m.  nonh  of  Houghton.  Pop, 
ot  village  (1894)  1.662. 

HaM'e€»ck,  in  MmiMtipni,  a  8.  co.,  bordering  on  Louis- 
iana and  the  MississiDpi  Sound;  area,  about  594  sq.  m. 
IWssri.  Pearl  and  Wolf  riven.  6wfae4,  level:  §oiL 
sterile.    Cbp.  Bay  St.  Louis.    Pop.  (1890)  8,318. 


HAll'eock,  in  New  Hamptkirt,  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship of  Hillsborough  co.    Pop.  (1897)  about  66a 

IlAli'MMk,  in  Ntw  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Delaware  co.    Pop.  of  village  (189U)  1,279. 

Han'eock,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
622  sq.  m.  Bw€r».  AugUixe,  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Portage  river,  and  Eagle  and  Ottawa  creeks.    Bmtrfac^ 

Knerally  level;   toil,  fertile.    Jfja.  Limestone.    0cm, 
QdUy.    Pbp.  (1890)42^563. 

IlAll'eock.  in  Pnma^hamia,  a  post-ofBoe  of  Berks  co., 
located  on  the  PhiU.  d  Beading  R.B. 

IlAll'eock,  in  TmaenM,  a  N.K.  co.,  adjoining  Yir^ 
ginU;  artOy  abt  260  sq.  m.  Rittn.  Clinch  and  PowelPs 
rivers.  Sttr/aee,  mountainous:  boU,  generally  fertile. 
Min.  Iron  ore.     Cap.  Sneedsville.    Pop.  (1890)  10,342. 

Ilan'cock,  in  Tbxom,  apost-ofllce  of  Limestone  oo. 

Han'eock,  in  VermotU,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Addison  CO. 

Il«ii'co«k,  in  TTiMxmsia,  a  post-township  of  Waoshars 
CO.,  aliout  12  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Wautoma. 

II«ll'CO«k,  in  W.  I^Mia,  an  extreme  N.  oo.,  aiMoin- 
ing  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania ;  mrta,  abt.  92  sq.  m.  INssrs. 
Ohio  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Bmrfao*.  gener- 
aUy  level ;  ooO,  fertile.    On.  Fairview.    Pbp.  6,414. 

SI«ii'eo«k*B  Bridir«,  in  JYew  Jerfejf,  a  post-rillage 
of  Salem  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  Salem. 

Hnnd,  n.  [A.8.,  L.  Ger., Ger.,  Swed.,  and  D.Jumd;  Dan. 
haand;  Icel.  hOnd.  The  root  is  found  in  Icel.  henda,  to 
lay  hold  of.J  The  extremity  of  the  human  ami,  con- 
sisting of  the  palm  and  fingers,  connected  with  the  arm 
at  the  wrist.    (See  below, ^  Anat.  and  l*hynoL) 

—A  limb  of  certain  animals  which  performs  a  similar 
office  to  that  of  the  human  hand;  as,  the  hand  of  a 
hawk.  —  A  measure  of  four  inches,  or  of  a  hand's 
breadth;  a  palm; — commonly  used  in  computing  h 
horse's  height;  as,  a  mare  of  fourteen  handt.  —  A  term 
used  in  describing  the  parts  of  a  horse ;  tut^/urehand,  for 
the  head,  neck,  and  fore  quarters :  and  fUnd-hand,  which 
includes  the  rest.  It  also  designates  the  hand  of  tlie 
rider. — the  nmr-Aomf  being  the  right  hand,  and  the 
bridle-hand  the  left.  —  The  index  of  a  dial,  or  that  wliich 
points  the  time.  **  The  haruU  of  clocks  and  shadows  of 
sun-dials ^  (i>)dbe.)  —  Bide ;  quarter;  part;  direction, 
either  right  or  left;  as,  "It  is  allowed  on  all  handM." 
(A<KA.)— Power  of  performance;  skill;  means  of  mak- 
ing or  producing;  ability;  dexteritv;  as,  a  good  hand 
for  work. —  External  action;  deed;  performance;  — 
hence,  manner  of  acting  or  performance.  **  Yirgil  bad 
his  last  Aond  put  to  it.  (Additon.) — Agency  of  con- 
veyance, or  transmission ;  as,  to  buv  at  second-AatMf, 
that  is,  when  no  longer  new.  or  in  the  original  condi- 
tion.—  Possession;  power;  control;  course  of  sxecu- 
tion;  act  of  ownership;  —  commonly  in  the  plural;  as, 
I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands.  —  An  agent ;  a 
man  employed  in  agency  or  service;  a  laltorer;  any 
subordinate  person  employed  as  a  worker,  or  one  who  is 
skilftU  and  expert  at  any  occupation ;  as,  a  field  hand,  a 
first  ftand,  a  ship's  complement  of  hands,  kc. 

—Style  of  penmanship;  form  of  handwriting;  chlrog- 
nq)hy;  as,  he  writes  a  good  hand,  court-hand,  an 
Italiiin  hand,  kc. — The  cards  held  at  a  game;  as,  he  had 
six  trumps  in  his  hand,  and  took  the  odd  trick. 

Hand  is  used  figuratively  to  express :  (1.)  A  state  of 
action ;  Ubor «  oueration ;  work ;  —  in  opposition  to  the 
h*tad,  which  implies  thought  and  the  creative  faculty, 
and  the  heart,  which  symbolises  sentiment  or  feeling: 
as,  the  hand  of  society  crushes  him.  — (2.)  Might;  su- 
preme power ;  influence ;  —  chiefly  used  scriptural ly. 
— (3.)  Brotherhood;  amity;  tenderness  of  feeling ;  as, 
to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship.  —  (4  )  AflAauce ;  con- 
tract ;  as,  to  ask  a  woman's  hami  in  marringe. 

(NoTi.  Hand  is  frequently  employed  in  composition 
to  denote  an  action  performed  by  the  hand :  as,  a  hand- 
sliake,  a  Aamf-stroke,  kc. ;  or,  as  used  in,  or  intended  for, 
manual  employment;  as,  a  AancZ-eaw,  a  Aand-bell,  a 
Aand-barrow,  a  Aamf-organ,  a  Aand-spike,  a  AotMf-gun, 
Ac. ;  managed,  measured,  or  conducted  by  the  hand ;  as, 
a  Aand-gallop.  a  Aofulful,  a  Aand-breadth ;  tractable,  or 
inured  to  control  by  the  hand:  as,  a  Aand- wolf.) 

At  fuind,  within  reach ;  near  tu ;  approaching ;  not 
far  distant. 

"  The  boor  is  at  hand  when  I  promlssd  to  roam."  — JloHr* 
Under  the  hand,  or  pressure  of  the  bridle. 
"  Hollow  mon,  Uke  borMs,  hot  «t  krntd. 

If ako  fslUat  show  sod  promias  of  tbsir  SMMla.**— Adb. 
At  all  hands,  or  en  all  hands,  by  all  parties;  fh>m 
those  on  all  sides. — At  any  hand,  or  at  no  hand,  on  any 
account ;  on  no  account ;  as,  at  an]f  hand  it  must  be  done. 
At  the  hand  q/",  as  a  gift,  grant,  or  benefit  fVom,  by 
bestowal ;  as,  to  receive  confirmation  at  the  hands  of 
a  bishop.— J9y  homd,  done  or  performed  by  man's  hand, 
without  other  or  extraneous  aid;  as,  cloth  woven  by 
hand,  to  send  a  letter  by  hand.  —  CUan  hands,  im- 
munity fVom  ffuilt,  or  suspicion  of  guilt ;  as,  he  came 
out  of  the  affair  with  dean  hand*. — From  hand  to  hand, 
fh>m  one  person  to  another.  —  Hmd  to  hand,  in  close 
contact ;  as,  they  fought  hand  to  hand  — Hand  »n  hand, 
in  union ;  conjointly ;  with  unanimity. 

"  Thai  htmd  in  kand  tbroagh  life  we  II  go.'  —Cotton. 
nt;  apprn|iriate:  snitahlo;  pnt. 

"  A  kind  of  kand  in  kand  oomparioon."— 5AaAt. 
Hand-made,  made  by  hand ;  in  contradistinction  to 
machine-made ;  as.  hand-made  paper.  — Htnd  over  hand, 
by  passing  the  hands  consecutively  one  before  or  above 
the  otlier ;  as.  to  haul  a  rope  hand  oner  hand.  —  {Naut.) 
Swiftly:  rapidly;  as,  to  gain  upon  the  chase  hand  over 
hand.— Hands  nff!  forl>earI  hold  I  keep  off  I  don't  touch  I 
— Beavjf  hand,  oppression ;  tyranny.  —In  ?tand,  ready  or 
prompt  payment:  in  actual  possession;  as,  ^  receiving 
in  hand  one  year's  tribute."  ( KnolUs.)  —  In  course  of 


preparation.  **  What  revels  are  in  hand}**  (Shdkt.)^ 
Mooted,  or  in  agitation.  **  I  had  a  rougher  task  in 
hand.**  (SuUes.)  —  La jrity  on  q^Aoncfs,  form  of  conse- 
crating or  blessing  persona.  —  lAght  hand,  amenity ; 
flmntleness  of  touch ;  as,  a  li^AI  hand  on  the  reins.  — 
Off  hand,  or  out  qf  hand,  stralghtwar ;  at  once;  with- 
out heeitation  or  difficulty ;  as,  work  doue  out  (\f  hand. 
— Off  amis  hand  or  hand»,  removed  from  one's  care,  con- 
trol, or  possession. 

••  May  daaos  by  doaos  bs  wblsUsd  agmm  kmnds.-'  —  P^pa. 

On  hand,  in  present  possession ;  as,  she  has  six  mar- 
riageable daughters  on  hand.  ^  Right  hastd,  the  place 
of  honor,  power,  and  strength. 

"  8UU  in  tby  ri^M  Aead  oarry  flsatls  paseo."  —  Aols. 

Slack  hand,  idleness ;  want  of  thrift;  carelessness.— 
Strict  hand,  rigorous  government  or  discipline;  severe 
supervision  or  control.  — High  hand,  loftiness  of  manner 
or  pretension ;  self-assumption  of  power  or  authority ; 
as,  he  carries  it  with  a  high  hand.  —  7b  bear  a  hand, 
(Aaut.)  to  aasist  promptly ;  to  hasten  up  at  the  moment; 
as,  6rar  a  hand  here  with  the  rope.  —  7b  6^  hand  and 
glove,  to  be  on  cloee  terms  of  frieii«tship  and  faniiliaritv ; 
to  be  adapted  one  to  another;  (said  of  persons.) — 7b 
change  hands,  to  change  sides,  or  owners;  as,  the  busi- 
ness has  changed  hands.  —  7b  clap  hands,  to  pat  the 
hands  togethw  loudly,  as  an  expression  of  applause,  Joy, 
or  satisfaction.  — 7*0  oom«  to  hand,  to  be  arrived :  to  have 
received  possession  of;  as,  your  esteemed  letter  came  to 
hand  on  the  10th. — 7b  have  a  hand  in,  to  be  implicated 
or  concerned  in ;  to  take  a  share  in ;  to  be  engaged  in; 
as,  they  all  Aar«  a  hand  in  the  mischief. — 7b  have  in 
hand,  to  be  engaged  upon;  to  undertake;  to  have  in 
course  of  prosecution. — To  have  on^s  hands  full,  to  have 
more  tlian  enough  to  do  at  one  time:  to  be  overburdened 
with  business;  to  be  under  a  pressure  of  difllculties. — 
7b  Ms  or  my  hand,  kc,  already  prepared  or  avajlabie ; 
in  readiness.  **  Many,  whose  greatness  and  fortune  were 
not  made  to  their  hands."  (Addison.) — To  tend  a  hand,  to 
assist ;  to  render  help ;  as,  lend  me  a  hand  to  lift  this. 
—  7b  lift  the  hand  against,  to  assault ;  to  use  violence 
sgainst. — 7b  lire  from  hand  to  mt^uth,  to  obtain  a  pr» 
carious  sustenance:  to  live  without  provision  fbr  the 
future ;  to  subsist  on  the  bare  requirements  of  want,  or 
from  day  to  day. —  7b  maJbe  on^s  hand,  t«i  derive  advan- 
tagi< ;  to  gain  superiority ;  to  obtain  pn>fit. 

*'  Tbo  PiTOob  kiag.  soppoolag  to  «miA«  kit  hand  hj  tboss  rade 
ravages  In  Kaglaod, . . .  proclaloiod  bostillty."  —  Haifward. 

T^tput  one*s  hand  to,  toy  hands  on,  or  tqton,  to  seise ; 
to  take  forcible  possession  of. 

"  TlaM  bas  laid  kU  kand  npam  waj  bsart. "  —  Long/kUom. 

To  put  thejlnishing  hand  to,  to  complete ;  to  perfect ; 
to  give  the  last  or  final  touches  or  corrections  to.  — 
Tb  set  the  hand  to,  to  undertake ;  to  set  about  tiie  doing 
of  anything. 

"  Hs  was  a  vtry  Idls  Ibllow,  tbat  woold  never  set  kts  kand  ta 
anj  bttsiDcss.'— 4rfd<«oiw 

7b  strike  hands,  to  l>ecome  security  or  guarantee  for 
another's  solvency  or  good  conduct.  —  7b  take  in  hand, 
to  attempt;  to  enter  upon  an  undertaking  or  business; 
also,  to  take  possession  of,  and  deal  with ;  as,  he  was  a 
restive  horse  until  I  took  him  in  hand.  —  7b  wash  the 
hands,  to  make  a  profession  of  innocence ;  to  decline  to 
take  |mrt  in  or  meddle  with;  as,  he  wa*heil  his  hands  ot 
any  complicity  in  the  transaction. —  Under  the  hand  of, 
authorised,  sanctioned,  or  authenticated  by  the  hand- 
writing or  sign-manual  of;  as,  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Anat.  and  l^yri*<l.)  The  hand  is  the  lower  portion 
of  the  superior  extremity,  the  great  organ  of  touch  and 
prehension.  **  In  many  respects,"  says  Dr.  George  Wil- 
son, **  the  organ  of  touch,  aa  emtx>diMl  in  the  hand,  is 
the  most  wonderiul  of  the  senses.  The  organs  of  the 
other  senses  are  passive ;  the  organ  of  touch  alone  is 

active The  hand  selects  what  it  shall  tonoh,  and 

touches  what  it  pleases.  It  puts  awav  fh>m  It  the 
thiuKs  which  it  hates,  and  beckons  towards  it  thethlna 
whi(*h  it  desires. ....  Moreover,  the  hand  cares  not  only 
for  its  own  wants,  but  when  the  other  organs  of  the 
senses  are  rendered  useless,  takee  their  duties  upon  it. . . 
The  blind  man  reeds  with  his  hand,  the  dumb  man  speaks 
with  it:  it  plucks  the  flow- 


er for  the  noAril,  and  sup- 
plies the  tongue  with  ob- 
jects of  taste.  Not  less  am- 
ply does  it  give  expression 
to  the  wit,  the  genius,  the 
will,the  power  of  man.  Put 
a  sword  into  it  and  it  will 
fight,  a  plough  and  it  will 
till,  a  harp  and  it  will  play, 
a  pencil  and  it  will  paint, 
a  pen  and  it  will  speak. 
What,  moreover,  is  a  ship, 
a  railway,  a  light-house,  or 
a  palace,  —  what.  Indeed, 
is  a  whole  city,  a  whole 
continent  of  cities,  all  the 
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cities  of  the  glol»e,  nay.  the 
very  globe  itself,  so  far  as  ' 


Fig.  1235. 
DUOEAM  or  THS  B0!<X8  Or  THI 

manias  changed  it,  but      haki>,(  with  the  ends  of  the 

the   work  of  that   giant      radius  and  ulna.) 

hand  with  which  the  hu-  l|0od  of  radios;  S,  end  of  nlna; 

man  race,  acting  as  one     *         *"*''' "  '         ' '  ' 

mighty  man,  has  executed 

its  will?"  (PiveOateways 

of  Knowledge.)   The  hand 

is    that  which  d  i  s  t  i  n- 

guishes  man  in  the  class 

of  mammals,  he  being  the 

only  animal  possessed  of 


t.  sospbold  :  4.  sonMaosr  ;  &. 
ooaeifana  ;  6,  ptaironn  ;  7.  tra* 
poslam :  8,  trspesoid  ;  9.  mag- 
nam  ;  10.  anolronn:  II.  II.  ma- 
taoarpal  boor* ;  13,  IS.  first  row 
of  pbalsDget ;  18,  U,  second 
row  ;  14.14.  third  row  ;  i,  thumb; 
n,  ferifloiKr :  ui.  middle-Qufter* 
IT,  riog-nuger  :  v.  little  fluget. 
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two  hands  bimana.  That  which  oonttltntM  the  hand, 
properly  to  called,  !■  the  power  of  oppodog  the  thumb 
to  the  other  finger*,  to  aa  toteiieupon  the  moet  minate 
ol^ecta.  The  hand  lecompoMdofa  number  of  amall  bonea, 
27  In  all,  (Fig.  1235,)  lo  arranged  as  to  combine  the  great* 
eet  passible  degree  both  of  strength  and  ilezlbility. 
The«e  are  arranged  into 
three  divisions,  —  those 
of  the  carpus^  metaoar- 
pui^Ka^phalanget.  The 
carpos,  or  wrist,  compris- 
es eight  bones,  arrang- 
ed  in  two  rows,  four  in 
each ;  which  are  the  sea* 
phoid,  navicnlare,  or 
boat-«haped  bone;  the 
seroi-lnnar,  or  half- 
moon;  thecnneilbrm,or 
wedg»«haped ;  the  pisi- 
form, or  pearlike;  the 
trapezium ;  trapesold ; 
the  magnum,  or  great 
bone ;  and  the  unciform, 
or  hook -shaped.  The 
metacarpal  bones  are 
five  in  number,  and  con- 
stitute the  bones  of  the 
palm  and  back  of  the 
hand.  The  phalangeal 
bones  are  fourteen  in 
number,  three  for  each 
of  the  four  fingers,  and 
two  for  the  thumb.  They 
are  named  In  their 
numerical  order  from 
aboTe  downwards,  t*.  e. 
from  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  inferior  ex- 
tremitiea  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  articulate  with 
the  8c^hoid,seml-lunar, 
and  cuneiform  bones  of 
the  first  row  of  the  car* 

Km.  The  articulations 
tween  the  first  and 
second  rows  of  the  carpal 
bones  are  verj  remark- 
able. These  articulations 
are  connected  bj  numer-  Fig.  1236. 

ous  ligaments  running 
in  various  directions,  by  means  of  which  the  bones  are 
kept  in  their  proper  positions.  (Fig.  1236.)  The  second 
4row  of  carpal  bones  articulate  with  the  metacarpal,  and 
form  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulations.  They  are  con- 
nected by  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments,  stretching  from 
the  carpal  to  the  metacarpal  bones.  The  metacarpo- 
phalangeal  and  ioter-phalangeal  articulations  are  simi- 
larly formed,  and  are  connected  by  lateral  ligaments  on 
each  side,  and  a  strong  ligament  in  front  Besides  these 
there  are  the  rarions  muscles  of  the  hand,  which  give 
to  It  its  several  motions  of  flexion,  extension,  abduction, 
adduction,  and  circumduction.  The  hand  is  also  richly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

Diaarum  c/fig.  ISM.  whiob  preaenU  a  front  vfew  of  the  raper* 
flcUl  Ujw  of  moaelofl  of  the  ror«-»na ;  6,  the  flasor  oarpl-nMUalU 
mufole;  6,  th«  palmmrla  loogiu  maMle;  7,  ooe  of  the  ftaieioall  of 
tho  flexor  •ablimU-dlgitorum  muaeU,  (the  rest  of  the  maoole  la 
■ceo  baoeatb  the  tendoaa  of  the  palmaria  loogoa.)  8,  The  flexor 
earpi-Dloaria  moMla.  9,  The  palmar  fkada.  II,  The  abdoetor 
poUlela  iDttacle.  II,  One  portion  of  the  flazor  brarla.pcAllcla  inaa* 
ela.    18,  The  aaplna'or  lon^oa  moacla.    14.  Tha  axtenaorooala  me- 


earpi-alnaria  moMla. 
pollk 

ela.    18,  Tha  aaptna^or  lonroa  

taoarpl,  sad  aztanaor  prloaii  Intamodll  polliela  moaelaa.  oarvlng 
aroand  the  lower  border  of  the  fore-arm.  15,  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  annular  itcament,  whteh  Unda  the  tendonn  In  their  plaeea. 
—  Praetieat  JBqrimtaKon.  The  mnaclea  5,  6,  8  bend  the  wrl«t  on 
the  bonca  of  the  fore-arm.  The  mnaele  1  benda  the  aaoond  range 
of  flnger-bonea  on  the  flrat.  Tbemotele  11  drawf  the  thumb  from 
tha  dngera.  The  mnaele  Is  flazaa  tha  thumb.  The  muaele  18  toma 
the  palm  of  the  haad  upward.  The  mnaclea  8,  II,  14  move  tha 
hand  laterallj. 

Hand,  v.  a.    To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand ;  as,  to 

hand  wine  around.  —  To  guide,  lead,  and  lift  with  the 

hand ;  to  conduct ;  as,  to  hand  a  lady  into  a  carriage. — 

To  pledge  by  the  hand ;  to  bandfast. 

(Naut.)    To  furl ;  as,  to  hand  the  sai^ 

9b  hand  down^  to  transmit  In  succession,  as   from 

&ther  to  son,  or  from  ancestor  to  descendant. 

"  A  Btory  incapable  of  being  kamdML  down  to  na."  — Ape. 

HAnd'-barrow,  n.  A  barrow  impelled  by  a  man's 
hand. 

Hand'-lMisket,  n.  A  portoble  basket;  a  basket  small 
enough  to  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

Hand'-bell,  n.  A  Uble-bell :  a  small  bell  rung  by  the 
hand. 

Handl»ill,  n.  An  instrument  for  pruning  trees.  —  A 
looM  printed  sheet  to  be  circulated ;  a  printed  notice 
or  advertisement  to  be  posted  in  public  places. 

HaiidlM»ok,  n.  A  book  for  bandy  use;  a  manual;  a 
ffiiide-book ;  a  traveller's  itinerary ;  as,  Murray's  Handr 
book  of  Qermany. 

Hand'-braee,  n.  (Ctarp.,  dc.)  A  tool  for  boring,  con- 
sisting of  a  crooked  spindle,  at  one  end  of  which  a  broad 
head  or  breastplate  Is  attached  by  a  swivel,  so  tliat  it 
may  remain  stationary  while  the  crank  is  turned;  at 
the  other  end  is  a  socket,  into  which  a  drill  can  be  fixed. 

Hand'-breadth,  n.  A  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
a  band ;  a  palm. 

Hand'-ear,  n.  A  sort  of  tram  or  car,  made  to  be  pro- 
jH^Iled  along  a  railroad  by  hand-power. 

Hand'-eart,  n.  A  light  cart  adapted  to  be  moved  by 
hand. 

Hand'doth,  n.  Same  as  Hakdekrohikf,  q.  v. 

Hand'eran,  n.  See  HAxnicmArr. 

Hand'eraftsman*  n.  A  handicraftsman ;  a  mechanic. 


Han'del,  Gboboc  FRcnsmicK,  an  illustrious  German 
musician,  b.  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  1684.  He  had  been 
originally  intended  by  his  father  for  the  law ;  but  early 
evincing  an  unmistakable  inclination  for  the  **  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,"  a  master  was  found  for  him,  and  his 
progress  was  so  rapid,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  com- 
posed a  set  of  sonnets.  In  1703  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  played  a  violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera. 
He  vras  soon  its  director,  and  composed  his  first  opera, 
Almira^  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  JVero,  Fhnnda, 
and  Daphne.  His  violent  temper  involved  him  in  a  auar> 
rel  with  a  brother-composer,  which  resulted  in  a  anel : 
the  sword  of  his  adversarv  was  stopped  by  a  button  < 
a  music  score.  He  next  visited  Italy.  In  Florence  he 
composed  Rodrigo^  1700.  His  jl^rtsptfio,  composed  iu 
Yeniee,  had  a  run  of  80  nights.  At  Rome  he  produced 
his  U  Trwi\fo  dd  Timpo.  At  Naples  he  composed  AcU 
and  OalaUa,  and  in  1710  returned  to  Germany,  where 
he  vras  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over, afterwards  (Jeorge  I.  He  afterwards  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  patronised  by  Queen  Anne  and  the 
nobility.  He  oompoaed  Hinaldo^  MiHor  Fidn^  Thuem. 
and  in  1716,  AmadiM  da  Oauta^  in  which  Nicolini  and 
Yalentinl  first  sung  iu  England.  The  opera  was  an  ex 
otic  in  England,  and  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  A  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  was  formed,  and  after  some  competi- 
tion was  placed  under  J7.*s  management ;  but  hie  over- 
bearing temper  could  not  cope  with  musical  Jealousiea. 
An  opposition  house  was  started,  and  both  soon  failed, 
with  a  loss  to  H.  of  $50,000.  He  now  commenced  the 
composition  of  his  oratorios.  Either  was  produced  In 
1783:  it  was  followed  by  Deborah^  Alexander's  Fuist, 
and  Itrad  in  Egypt ;  and  in  1740  appeared  VAUtgro  t 
l^naerotOf  and  Saut.  These  were  prtiduced  in  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  Theatre,  but  with  no  profit.  Even  the 
Meitiah,  the  moat  sublime  of  his  compositions,  was  at 
first  a  failure.  Tired  of  this  titanic  strugglo,  H.  went 
to  Dublin,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  received 
a  generous  support.  On  his  return  to  London  he  com- 
posed his  <Shat«on,  and  produced  his  Mestiah  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  It  was  repeated 
annually  for  the  same  purpose,  aud  fh>m  1140  to  1777 
brought  to  that  charity  $&1,600.  H.  became  blind,  but 
he  sdll  composed,  and  phtyed  on  the  organ,  being  led  to 
his  scat,  and  forward  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  audi- 
ence.   D.1760. 

Hand'cnflf^  n.  [A.  S.  handcopte — cctp*,  a  fetter.]  A 
name  given  to  one  of  a  pair  of  manacles,  consisting  of 
iron  riuKS,  connected  by  a  chain  to  the  wrists.  (Usually 
In  the  plural.) 

—v.a.  To  place  handculTs  on ;  to  manacle;  to  fetter. 

BUmd'Hllrector,  n.  (Mut.)  An  iustniment  to  aid  In 
forming  a  good  position  of  the  hands  and  arms  when 
pMforraing  on  the  pianoforte ;  a  band-guide. 

Hand'-drilUnff  Machine',  n.  A  small  drilling- 
machine  turned  by  manual  labor; 

Hand'edf  a.    Hnving  tlie  greatest  power  or  dexterity 
In  one  of  the  hands ;  as,  right-Zian^ed,  left-Aandeef. 
With  hands  Joined. 

"  Into  their  Inmoat  bow'r  handed  they  went"— Jfitton. 

Hand'er,  n.  One  who  hands  or  transmits;  a  conveyer 
in  succession. 

"  Yet  grant  they  were  the  kamdert  down."— Drytlan. 

HgUld'Ail,  n.;  pi.  HA>DruL8.  As  much  as  the  hand 
will  grasp  or  contain ;  as,  a  handful  of  icold.  —  A  small 


number  or  quantity ;  as,  a  han4fttl  of  men. 

[land'-nllop,  n.  (/ 

iu  which  the  hand  prei 


{Manege.)  A  slow  and  easy  gallop, 
_  resses  the  bridle  to  hinder  increase 
of  speed. 

HgUld'-frear,  n.  (Much.)  In  a  looomotive^ngine,  the 
Imndies  of  the  working-gMir,  placed  conveniently  to  the 
fiMit-plate,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  engine-driver 
wlien  he  requires  to  use  them  for  regulating  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  engine. 

IIand'-g:laaa,  n.  A  small  glased  fhtme  placed  over 
plants  for  their  protection. — A  hand  mirror. 

Hand'-ffrenade',  n.  (Mil.)  SeeGmxNADB. 

Hand'-^nlde,  n.  (Mu$.)  See  HAMD-nniBCTom. 

Hand -bole,  n.    A  small  open  space  nt  the  bottom  of 
a  8team>boiler,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  insertion 
of  the  hand  when  cleaning,  tc. 
Hand-hole  plaU.  The  cover  of  the  above. 

Hand'-book,  n.  An  instrument  made  by  smiths  to 
twist  square  iron. 

IIan'<lleap,  n.  (Sports.)  A  weight-for-age  race  for 
horses ;  also,  a  distance  or  time-allowance. 

Han'dleapper.  n.  (Sports.)  One  who  acquets  the 
weights  in  a  nandicap,  and  settles  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  horses  run. 

Han'dleraft,  n.  [A.  8.  handera,fi.']  Work  performed 
by  the  hand;  liandcraft;  manual  occupation. — One  who 
is  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art.    (R.) 

Hand'teraiteman,  n. ;  pi.  Hahdicraftsmkn.  A  man 
skilled  or  employed  In  some  manual  occupation ;  a  manu- 
facturer :  a  mechanic ;  an  artisan. 

Hand'lly,  adv.  With  dexterity,  expertness,  or  skill : 
ndroitly ;  with  ease  or  convenience;  in  a  handy  manner. 

Hand'lneas,  n.  Quality  of  being  handy ;  ease  of  per- 
formance derived  from  practice ;  dexterity ;  adroitnees. 

Hand'l work,  n.  [O>rmption  of  Aandieorik.]  Work  of 
the  hands;  product  of  manual  lalK>r;  manufacture; 
work  performed  by  power  snd  wisdom. 

Handlcercber,  Han'kercber,  n.  A  handker- 
chief. (Antiquated,  but  sometimes  used  as  a  vulgar 
colloquialism.) 

Hana'kercblef.  n.  [Hand,  and  kerchief.  See  Kkr- 
CH1BF.1  A  piece  of  cloth,  usually  silk,  linen,  or  cotton, 
carried  about  the  person  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  the 
face,  hands,  mouth,  nose,  ike,  as  occasion  requires.  —  A 
neckerchier;  a  neckcloth.  (In  this  sense  an  erroneous 
term.) 


.),  M.  SsLine  as  Chiboldct,  c 
Handle,  (Am'eU,7v.  a.  [A.  8.  hamdUan  ;  Gcr.  AoadelL'^ 
To  touch  or  ffsel  vrith  the  hand;  to  use  or  hold  with  the 
hand. — To  manage;  to  wield;  to  use; — hence,  to psp> 
form  or  manage  with  skill  or  dexterity. 

•  That  Mknr  kmdtn  his  bow  like  a  ciww-fcaeper."    WJrta 
—Tb  treat ;  to  use  well  or  111 ;  aa,  the  man  got  roughly 
handled. — To  discourse  on ;  to  treat;  to  discuss;  toosa 
by  mention  in  writing  or  speaking. 
"In  aa  argnsMat  homdiad  thus  briefly. evetythi^ esaasc he 

•—To  deal  with ;  to  practise. 

"  They  that  haudU  the  Uw  knew  ne  nof—Jm'.  IL  I. 
—To  practise  on;  to  transact  with;  to  oondncL 

••  My  lerd,  yoa  ahaU  see  how  111  kmtdU  bcr."— Jl«te. 
— To  render  easr  and  familiar  by  frequent  tootling;  as, 

to  handle  a  edit. 
— V.  n.   To  use  the  hands ;  to  execute  by  means  of  the 

hands;  as,  each  man  handled  his  rifle. 
— N.  [A.  S.  handeL]  That  part  of  a  vessel,  weapon,  or  ia- 
strument,  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand;  a  hsit;  as, 
the  AoiMUe  of  a  knife,  the  handle  of  a  whip. — The  in- 
strument of  effecting  a  purpose;  that  of  which  use  is 
tool ;  a  catqtaw;  a  dupe. 


■•  Thev  overtamcd  hiat  1^  the  tktal  kandtt  ef  his  v*a  faai- 
aatore.' —  5oiii*. 


7b  giw  a  Itandle.  To  fbmish  cause ;  to  give  < 
as,  his  conduct  ^ee  a  handle  to  censorious  tongues. 
Han'dleable,  a.  That  may  be  handled;  suitabto  to 

handle. 
Hand'-lead,  n.  (Natd.)  A  small  lead  used  in  sounding. 
Handleea,  a.  Wanting  a  hand  or  Itands. 
Handling,  n.    A  touc«ing,  or  use  by  the  band;  db> 
cussional  treatment;  as,  the  subject  requires  g«Lds 
hanJUng. 

(IWiUing.)     Manner  of  touch;  mode  of  using  tha 
brush,  or  pencil. 
Hand'-loom,  n.    See  WxAviire. 
"      o.    See  Hakd. 


Hand'mald,  Hand'malden.  n.  A  female  serraBt 

or  attendant.  **  Nature's  hand-maid^  Art.**  — Drydm. 
Hand'-mlll,  n.    A  mill  worked  by  baud. 
Hand'-ori^an,  n.    A  kind  of  musical  instrument ;  a 


ill  portable  organ  consisting  of  a  barrel  or  cylinder, 
turned  with  a  crank. 

Hand'plant,  n.    (Bot.)    See  CBnEosTEMON. 

Hand'^nmp^  n.  (Math.)  In  a  locumotlTe-engine, 
the  pump  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fire-box.  to  l»e  worked 
by  a  hand-lever  when  the  engine  has  to  stand  with 
steam  up. 

Hand'-rall,  n.  A  rail  for  the  hand,  supported  by  bal- 
usters. Ac,  as  in  staircases. 

Hand'-rallinif,  n.  ( Mach.)  In  a  locorootlTe-engioe^ 
the  railing  along  the  sides  of  the  engine,  to  protect  per 
sons  passing  to  the  front  of  the  engine  for  any  necessary 
piuixwe. 

Hand'i«all,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sail  worked  by  the  hand. 

Hand'i«aw,  n.  A  saw  from  26  to  30  inches  in  Imgth, 
with  a  handle  at  one  end,  —  used  for  cutcxng  wood. 

Hand'-aerew,  n.  A  Jack ;  an  instrument  for  raiaiBg 
heavy  timber. 

Hand'sel,  n.  [A.S.  hand-seleny  a  putting  into  an- 
other's possession ;  hand-sytlan,  to  deliver  np—ha»>d,  and 
syllun^  to  deliver,  give,  bestow.]  A  gift  purchase,  Mc^ 
delivered  into  another's  hand ;  the  first  sale :  naoney  for 
the  firat  sale ;  au  eHrnest ;  a  New- Year's  gift ;  the  first 
act  of  using  anything.    (Used  colloquially.) 

"  The  Apoatlea  term  It  the  han«bal.  or  eanot.  of  that  which  lata 
eoma."— footer. 

■e.  a.  To  give,  sell,  or  deliver,  as  Into  the  hand  of  an- 
other ;  to  bestow  any  gift  or  make  any  purchase  at  a  par- 
ticular time  or  seasun ;  to  give  as  an  earnest,  or  eamesl- 
penny ;  to  use  or  do  anything  the  first  time. 

"  On  tlmorona  deer  he  kand»9l»  hla  yoang  pawa."— Oawliy. 

Hand'sel-Mondajr,  n.  The  first  Monday  in  the  New 
Yenr,  when  handsds  ur  presents  are  given. 

Handsome,  (han'sum,)  a.  [Belg.  handsatm^  fit,  made 
to  the  hand;  D.  handKoam:  A.S.  hand  and  JttSKr.J 
Moderately  beautiful ;  well  made ;  having  symntetry  of 
parts;  comely;  nice;  good-looking;  having  a  pleaaing 
appearance  or  expression ;  as,  a  handsome  man,  a  hand- 
some person. — Graceful  In  manners ;  marked  with  pro* 
Eriety  and  ease ;  elegant;  correct;  appropriate;  suita* 
le;  becoming;  as,  a  handsnme  addnsss.  a  handsome 
style. — Ample;  liberal;  generous;  moderately  large: 
as,  a  handsome  fortune,  a  handtome  profit^  a  handteme 
ofTer,  Ac. 

Hand'aomelT,  odv.  In  a  handsome  manner ;  grace- 
fully; neatly;  dexterously;  with  a  degree  of  beauty,  or 
due  symmetry  or  proportion  of  parte;  amply;  gener- 
ously ;  liberally ;  as,  to  endow  a  school  hantisorndt,  a 
handsomely  built  ship,  the  ineu  fought  handsimtdy,  kc 

Hand'somenees,  n.  Quality  of  l>eiug  handsome ;  a 
moderate  degree  of  beauty  or  elegance:  gracefulness; 
ease  and  propriety  in  maunt^r. 

Handspike,  n,  A  wooden  iMr  used  with  the  hand  ss 
a  lover,  for  moring  hc^vy  things,  as  in  mising  weights: 
(JVaut.)  A  wooden  lever  employed  on  board  a  ship 
in  working  the  windlass  and  ca|wUn,  one  end  belag 
squared  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  cafistan-head,  and  in  the 
barrel  of  the  wlndliiss. 

(  OrdnaTtee.)  A  stout  ashen  pole,  7  feet  in  length,  ussd 
as  a  lever  in  the  service  of  heavy  guns.  It  is  round  at 
the  handle,  and  square  toward  the  other  end,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  bevelled.  When  the  H.  is  used  as  a 
lever  of  the  flmt  kind,  the  bevelled  aide  abovld  be 
down;  when  used  as  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the 
bevelled  side  should  be  uppermost 

Hand'Hitair,  n. ;  pL  H Ajn^-stATis.    A  Jarelln. — Et^t 
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H^nd'-tMii,  a,    (Naut.)    Tightened  with  the  atmoet 

puwer  of  the  hand. 
MAnd'tree,  ».    {Botany.)   Same  aa  UAin>-pLAifT.   See 

CaXXBOtTBMOX. 

HABd'-vlce.  I*.  A  small  Tioe  which  ia  held  in  the  hand, 
oaed  for  small  Job-work,  Ac. 

KaiMl'-wheel,  n.  (Much.)  Any  wheel  regulated  by 
hands  in  general :  the  handle  for  adjusting  Talves,  Ac. 

HAOd'-wloyed,  (-wingd,)  a.  Having  wings  shaped 
like  a  hand,  as  bats. 

H*nd'-wolf«  n.  A  wolf  tamed  to  domesticity. 

HAOd'work,  n.  Same  as  Uandiwobe,  a.v. 

MAnd'wrltlnc,  n.  The  cast,  style,  or  form  of  writing 
peculiar  tomch  hand  or  person;  chirography ;  penman- 
ship. —  Any  writing  performed  by  hand ;  manuscript. 


bd'jr,  a.  [Swed.,  Qoth.,  and  D.  handig ;  0.  Ger.  hanf 
dag.]  Itexterotts  in  the  use  of  the  hand ;  adroit ;  skilftil ; 
skilled  to  use  the  hands  with  ease  in  performance;  in- 
genious ;  priictising  with  expertness  and  readiness. 
"  Bkoh  is  Aoady  lo  hU  w%j."  —  Drjfden. 

— Ready  to  the  hand;  near;  convenient;  as,  he  has  every' 
thing  handy  to  his  work. 

tM-Wkarkky^  in  Mickigtm,  a  township  of  Livingston  co. 
P&p.  riiW?)  about  1,-zuO. 

HAndir,  in  Oregon^  a  post-office  of  Marion  oo. 

HAOdV"lM»ok,  n.  A  digest;  a  compendium ;  a  vade- 
mectim ;  a  manual. 

HAii'dj-dAii'dy,  N.  A  play  among  children,  in  which 

something  is  passed  from  one  hand  to  the  other  behind 

the  back,  ami  tiien  a  guess  made  in  which  hand  it  may 

be  found. 

••  Hmmdw-darndt,  which  U  theJotUee,  whieh  \a  Um  thief."  — SkoJka. 

Htand'jr-flvll^*  *^  Boxing ;  pugilistic  strife. 
•'  PoUaz  lovea  tMrndg-fitlU*.*'  —  Ben  .foiuoa. 

Hand'y-ir'Ap^*  *^  Orasp  by  the  hand. 

JH»aid'jrHitroke,  n.  A  stroke  or  blow  given  by  the 
hand. 

HAnd'jrwork,  n.  Same  as  HAimiwomE,  q.  v. 

MAai'ervllle,  in  ffisooiutn,  a  postK>fflce  of  Dane  co. 

HmoMi'ville.  in  MarjfUutd,  a  postK>lfice  of  Kent  co. 

lff»'0«y.  In  WiKouum^  a  po^-tuwnship  of  Crawford  co. 

Hmoejr's  Comers,  in  htdimtOy  a  pust-office  of  Ripley 
county. 

HA'neyTllle,  in  Pnm$ifivamia,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

HAn'ford,  in  Valtfomia,  a  poet-villa«;e,  cap.  of  Kingr 
CO.,  on  So.  Pac  RJl.    h>p.  (18(*7)  ab<Mit  2,««). 

H»ai||^«  V.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  hahoid  or  huno.)  [A.S 
koMgtan;  Ger.  hUngen;  Dan.  futnge;  Icel.  hanga;  0. 
Oer.  hdhan ;  Goth,  hahan^  to  crucify,  to  sunpend ;  pn>l»- 
ably  from  Sansk.  nmg^  $ag^  to  adhere.]  To  suspend  fn>m 
0ome  elevated  point  or  position ;  to  place  without  solid 
■opport  or  foundation ;  —  frequently  before  up  or  out ; 
aa,  to  hang  one's  tutt  up,  to  hang  a  picture,  to  hang  up  a 
sign,  to  hang  out  clothes  to  dry.  ""Hangout  our  banners 
ou  Uie  outward  walls."  {Shak$.)  —  To  cause  to  dep«»nd ;  to 
impend,  or  to  be  pendulous ;  to  fix  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  movable ;  as,  to  hang  a  gate,  Xohangn  clock-weight. 
— To  put  to  death  by  suspending  from  the  neck ;  as,  to 
Aaaya  murderer.  —  To  append;  to  fl\  to.  by  Imnginx 
decorutioutt,  pictures,  and  the  like;  used  in  applioitiun 
to  a  wail,  a  tree,  Ac. ;  as,  to  hang  a  room  with  tapestry, 
to  hang  a  Christmas-tree  with  toys. — To  cause  to  hang ; 
to  droop ;  to  decline. 

"  White  liliM  hmtg  thdr  heads  aad  tooa  dcoay."  —  Dnfd*n. 
3b  hang  doton^  to  let  fikll  below  the  proper  or  natural 
•itoatiou  ;  to  decline ;  to  bend  down ;  as,  to  hang  doum 
the  head. 

7b  hangjirf.  (Mil.)  To  be  slow  in  igniting  the  charge; 
aa,  the  gun  hangtjlre. 

— «.  n.  To  be  suspendtHl ;  to  depend ;  to  dangle ;  to  be  pen- 
dnloos ;  to  float ;  to  be  supported  by  something  raised 
above  the  ground,  without  support  from  below ;  as,  a 
hanging  ganlen.  "  Over  it  a  Ikir  portcullis  hung'*  (Spm- 
9tr.) —  To  be  put  to  death  by  suspension  from  the  neck ; 
to  be  strangulated  by  the  halter. 

*'  The  eoort  roreakea  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hung$."  —  Ai|p«. 

—To  rest  on  something  for  support;  to  cling  to;  —  with 
on  or  upon.    *'  Hanging  on  lloti'pur's  neck."  —  ShakM. 

«>>To  be  incommodioiuly  connected;  to  be  a  weight;  to 
drag ;  as,  time  hangi  heavy  on  one's  hands. 

— ^To  be  delayed ;  to  linger. 

"  The  monarch  o'er  the  syren  hung. 
And  beat  the  meaaare  m*  she  aaoc."  —  Seott. 

— ^To  hover;  to  impend;  to  present  a  threatening  aspect ; 
(generally  preceding  ooer ;)  as,  a  storm  hangs  ot>er  us.  — 
Iro  lean;  to  incline;  to  have  a  downward  tendency;  to 
preaent  a  steep  declivity ;  as,  hanging  grounds. 
"  His  aeek  obltqoeij  e'er  his  shoulders  hung."  —  Ai|p«. 

^-To  be  uncertain :  to  have  the  attention  arrested ;  to  be 
held  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

2b  hang  on  or  upon,  (emphasizing  the  preposition.)  to 
•dhere;  to  hold  fast  or  stick  to.  "Gloominess  which  is 
apt  to  hang  upon  the  mind."  (Addison.)  —  7b  hang  to, 
(o  cling. —  7b  hang  by  Utf-  eyeUds,  to  hang  by  a  very 
fhUl  hold  or  tenure ;  to  be  left  incomplete,  or  in  an  un- 
finished condition.  —  7b  hang  on  the  lipt,  or  to  hang  on 
words,  to  be  rapt  or  fascinated  by  eloquent  speech. 
**  Wond'ring  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke.'  {i^pe-)  —  7b 
hang  togftkfr,  to  remain  united  with,  or  as  a  part  of  a 
whole.  **  In  the  common  cause ...  we  hung  together.'^ 
IDryden.)  —  To  possess  consistency  or  cohesion.  **  Your 
device  hangs  very  well  tngetfier."  (Drydrn.) —  To  gH  the 
hang  of,  to  acquire  the  knack  of;  to  master  with  facil- 
ity ;  a.*,  to  get  the  hang  of  a  business. 

Hailif,  n.  TGer]  A  Hteep  declivity.  —  Arrangement ; 
metluHl ;  onler ;  plan  :  hs,  the  hang  of  a  discussiun. 

Hl%IB|r'>blrd,  n.  iZoiH.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
theUALTiicoRK  OaiOLB,  7.  r.,  from  Its  pendent  nest. 

JSAII||r'-by«  n.  A  hanfrerou ;  a  dependant ;  —  used  in  a 
contemptuous  sense,  (a.) 


_  ••  See  IlAiro-ToBiov. 

Han^doiT*  **•  A  low  and  degraded  man. 
BUhn^er,  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  hangs;  aa,  the 

hanger  of  a  kettle.  —  A  short  broadsword  incunrated 

towards  the  point,  and  suspended  to  the  side. —That  by 

which  a  thing  is  suspended. 
Hiuiv'er-oo.  n.  One  who  besets  another  importunely 

in  soliciting  favors;  a  servile  dependant;  a  toady;  a 

parasite;  a  lickspittle. 
"Two  he  reefcoaed  his  Mends,  aad  all  the  reet  A««Mrt-o«.' 

WKmxk^iwkgfp.  a.    Foreboding  death  by  the  halter. 
"  Sir . . .  yon  hare  a  kmnging  look."  —  3hak». 

— Requiring  or  meriting  the  punishment  of  death  by  the 
halter :  as,  it  ia  a  hanging  matter. 

HAUs'iim^,  n.  The  mode  of  capital  punishment  nied 
in  this  country  and  in  England  is  that  kind  of  death  iu 
which  the  body  is  wholly  or  partially  suspended  by  the 
neck,  the  constricting  force  being  the  weight  of  the 
body  itself,  while  in  strangulation  it  is  due  to  some 
other  cause.  In  both  cases  death  commonlv  results 
from  asphyxia.  If,  however,  the  cord  be  loose,  or 
applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  a  small  quantitv 
of  air  may  still  reach  the  lungs,  and  in  such  cases  death 
will  arise  from  apoplexy,  the  cerebral  circulation  being 
interrupted  by  the  pressure.    In  many  cases  death  is 

frodnced  by  a  mixed  condition  of  asphyxia  and  apoplexy, 
n  the  execution  of  criminals,  it  has  often  been  observed 
tliat  death  does  not  always  ensue  within  the  same  period 
of  time :  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  constriction  produced  by  the  ligature. 
In  some  rare  cases,  death  has  taken  place  with  great 
rapidity,  owing  to  a  displacement  of  the  dentiform  pro- 
cess of  the  second  cervical  vertebra ;  by  which  the  spinal 
nuuTow  became  suddenly  compressed.  This  cause  of 
death,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  and  ia  only  likely  to 
occur  in  very  corpulent  suhjects,  when  a  long  fkll  b 
giveu  to  the  rope,  and  when  much  violence  is  at  the 
eame  time  employed  by  the  executioner.  Sometimes 
violent  convulsions  are  observed  of  the  limbs  and  trunk ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  individtml 
suflfers  pain  then  any  more  than  in  an  epileptic  fit.  It 
has  often  been  found  impossible  to  restore  animation 
after  the  body  has  been  suspended  only  a  very  few 
minutes.  Sometimes  here,as  in  drowning,  a  person  may 
in  the  flrst  instance  recover,  and  subsequently  die,  in 
spite  of  the  best  medical  treatment,  from  the  depressing 
effects  produced  on  the  muscular  and  nervous  system. 
In  attempting  to  restore  animation  in  such  oases,  artifi- 
cial respiration,  cold  affusion  when  the  skin  is  warm, 
with  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  and  other  stimuli,  are 
recommended  to  be  employed.  The  application  ef  elec- 
tricity, or  electro-magnetism,  in  the  course  of  the  spine 
is  also  sometimes  attended  with  benefit.  If  there  should 
be  much  cerebral  congestion  on  recovery,  venesection 
may  be  cautiously  resorted  to.  From  experiments,  as 
well  as  from  the  evidence  of  persons  wlio  have  been 
resuscitated,  we  learn  that  asphyxia  comes  on  in  the 
most  insidious  manner  in  death  from  hanging;  and 
that  the  slightest  constriction  of  the  trachea  will  speed- 
ily  produce  insensibility.  Such  persons  have  been  con- 
scious of  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  a  flash  of  light  before  the 
eyes,  then  darkness  and  stupor.  In  memcal  Jurispru- 
dence it  often  becomes  an  impoitant  question  to  deter- 
mine whether  tlie  individual  was  suspended  before  or 
alter  death,  and  which  must  often  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  aa  there  is  no  distinctive 
sign  by  which  the  hanging  of  a  living  body  can  be  deter- 
mined, or  which  may  not  be  simuUted  in  the  dead  sub- 
ject. It  is  also  often  important  to  determine  whether 
the  individual  hanged  himself  or  was  hanged  by  others; 
and  there,  too,  an  opinion  can  only  be  armed  at  from  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  presumption  is  in  fi^vor  of  suicide,  as  hanging 
is  a  difficult  mode  of  perpetrating  murder,  unless  the 
strength  of  the  parties  be  greatly  disproportionate,  or 
the  assaiUnts  numerous.  Hanging  is  also  sometimes 
the  result  of  accident.  —  See  Puxishmkxt  (Capital). 

Hanc'liiir-bnUrefls,  «.  (Arch.)  A  buttress  not 
standiug  solid  on  a  foundation,  but  snpiMtrted  by  a 
corbel. 

BUhiiff'lofr  OArdeos,  n.  pi.  (Antiq.)  A  series  of 
magnificent  gardens  laid  out  on  elevated  terraces  at 
Babylon,  and  snppoeed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Queen  Semiramis.  According  to  INodorus  and  Strabo, 
the  form  of  these  gardens  was  square,  each  side  being 
about  -400  feet  in  length ;  so  that  the  area  of  the  base 
was  nearly  four  acres.  In  Dr.  Falconer's  Historical 
View  of  the  Gardens  of  Antiquity,  quoted  in  Loudon's 
EncycUtpsedia  of  Gardening,  it  Is  stated  that  "  they  were 
made  to  rise  with  terraces  constmcted  in  a  curious  man- 
ner, above  one  another,  iu  the  form  of  steps,  and  were 
supported  by  stone  pillars  to  the  height  of  more  than 
31K)  feet,  irradually  diminishing  upwards  till  the  area  of 
the  superior  surfiice,  which  was  flat,  was  reduced  con- 
siderably lielow  that  of  the  base.  This  I'Uilding  was 
constmcted  by  vast  stone  beams  placed  on  pillars  of 
stone  (arches  not  beins  then  invented),  which  were 
agMin  covered  with  reedt,  nnd  cemented  with  bitumen, 
over  which  was  placed  a  double  row  of  bricks  united  with 
cement.  These  bricks  were  covered  with  plates  of  lead, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  moisture  from  penetrat- 
ing downwards.  AI>ove  all  was  laid  a  coat  of  earth,  of 
depth  sufficient  fur  plants  tu  grow  in ;  and  the  trees 
planted  there  were  of  vnrions  kinds,  and  were  ranged 
in  rows  on  the  side  of  the  aM.-ent.  as  well  as  on  the  top. 
so  that  at  a  distance  it  appeared  as  an  immense  pyramid 
covere«l  with  woo<l.  The  situation  of  this  extraordinary 
effort  of  human  skill  aided  by  wealth  was  nearly  adjoin- 
ing to,  or  upon  the  river  Kuphratea,  from  which  water 
was  supplied  by  machinery  for  the  fountains  and  reser- 


voirs emploved  for  cooling  the  air  and  watering  tha 
garden."  The  different  terraces  and  groves  also  con- 
tained fountains,  parterres,  seats,  and  banqueting-roonis, 
and  combined  the  minute  beauties  of  flowers  and  foliage 
(only  to  be  righUy  estimated  in  those  desert  pUins)  with 
recesses  of  shade  and  extensive  prospects.  The  existence 
of  these  hanging  gardens  has  been  doubted  by  sume 
authorities ;  but  it  is  said  that  their  locality  can  be 
traced,  and  their  ruins  discovered,  among  the  numerous 
mounds  of  sand  which  mark  the  position  of  ancient 
Babylon. 
W.WMg'ing  GrOTe,  in  Indiana^  a  township  of  Jasper 

CO. 

HlUiV'ioir-liOlder,  n.    One  who  holds  np  hangings. 

BUhO^loff  Boek,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vilUge  of  Lawreuca 
county,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  110  miles  S.  by  B.  of 
Columbus. 

HAnff'liBV  Boek,  in  W.  Virginia^  a  village  of  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  abt.  '2S  m.  W.  of  Winchester. 

HMifT'lnS**  »•!*<•  Lining  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  or 
arras,  tapestry,  ^c;  as,  paper-AofUftfi^s.* 

Hany'incHilde,  n.  (Mining.)  The  side  of  an  inclined 
vein  which  points  over. 

Haiiff'liiv-sleeves,  n.  pL    Loose  strips  of  the  same 
stuff  as  the  dress  or  gown  is  made  of,  depending  behind 
fh>m  the  shoulders. 
••  Shakes  la  kangimf  ilisess  the  UtUe  hex  and  dies."— i^rydsa. 

HaoiT'mAii,  n.;  pi.  Hanomkn.  One  who  hangs  an- 
oCfier;  speciflcally,  a  public  executioner;  —  sometimes, 
also,  used  as  a  term  or  reproach  in  reference  to  low,  dis- 
reputable persona 

"  The  fear  e'  hell 's  a  hangmum's  whip 
To  hand  the  wrstoh  in  order."  —  iTMnu. 

MiSklp,  I*.    Office  or  character  of  a  hang- 


—  r.  A  Lmndor. 

BUhO^iiAll,  fi.  A  small  fllament  of  skin  hanging  fh>m 
the  root  of  a  finger-nail. 

SlMi^-liest^  n.  A  nest  suspended  fh>m  a  bough  or 
branch.  —  A  hang-bird. 

BUhO'so-Udde,  (/laivo  Bead,)  a  promontory  of  Russia, 
at  the  extreme  8.  of  FinUnd,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland; 
Lat.  60°  40"  N.,  Lon.  22°  M"  K.  Hers  the  Clar,  Peter 
the  Great,  in  1714,  gained  his  flrst  naval  victory  over 
the  Swedes. 

SI«iiir>Tcheon,  or  Hamo-choo-foo,  one  of  the  largest 
and  richest  cities  of  China,  cap.  of  pro  v.  Tchd-kiang; 
on  the  Tsien-tang-kiang,  20  m.  fh>m  its  mouth  in  the 
Bastern  Sea.  and  140  m.  8.E.  of  Nankin ;  Ukt.aOP  2fy  Off* 
N.,  Lou.  1190  4^  B. 
The  city  is  sur- 
rounded with  high 
and  thick  walls,  said 
to  lie  10  m.  in  cir^ 
cult.  The  Grand  Ca- 
nal has  its  terminus 
here  in  a  large  com- 
modious basin.  This 
city  has,  in  conse- 
quence, a  river^om- 
munication  with 
Pekin,  and  a  vast 
oommandofintemal 
narigation,  which  it 
has  turned  to  good 
account.  H.  is  cele- 
brated for  its  silk 
manufactures,  and 
its  embroidery  ex- 
cels that  of  any  part 
of  China.  No  city  iu 
China,  unless  it  be 
that  of  Soo-chow- 
foo,  possesses  wealth 
to  compare  with 
that  of  tms  remark- 
able place,  which, 
moreover,  is  the 
most  literary  and 
most  religious  city 
oftheempir/.    Col-  ^       ^^ 

!*f*  ^^"**  temples,   TOWta  or  THx'rHnjf de aiJio  ww ne. 
hteratt  and  priests, 

abound  and  flourish  in  Hang-choo-foo.  One  cause  of 
the  celebrity  of  the  city  is  found  in  the  l»eauty  of  its 
enrirons.  Thetowerof theThuuderinft Wind«(Flg.  1237), 
although  in  ruins,  is  still  an  imposing  edifice,  and  per- 
haps, after  the  Great  Wall,  the  only  remains  of  ancient 
Chinese  architecture  extant ;  while  monumental  gate- 
ways, light  airy  bridges,  and  temples  of  the  sise  of  vil- 
lages, render  the  natural  beauties  of  the  city  highly 
picturesque.  One  of  the  temples  possesses  500  images 
of  the  lo-han  (Buddhist  saints),  of  the  else  of  life,  richly 
covered  with  gold.  Nothing  can  exceeil  the  beauty  of 
the  valleys  opening  into  the  lake,  richly  adorned  as  they 
are  with  trees,  chiefly  the  camphor  and  tallow  trees,  and 
the  arbor  vitss.  H.-T.  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Ihp.  estimated  at  800,000. 
IjhOk,  n.  [Dan.  hank,  a  handle,  a  hook,  a  tack,  a 
clasp;  Swed.  hank,  a  band;  Ger.  Ani/r«2,  a  handle,  a 
hook,  an  eve ;  allied  to  hang.]  The  name  given  to  two 
or  more  skeins  of  yam,  silk,  or  cotton,  when  tied  to- 
gether. When  singi  3  they  are  called  skeins.  —  In  some 
parts  of  England,  a  latch ;  a  hasp ;  a  holdfast. 
—pi.  (Xaut.)  Rings  of  ash  or  iron,  by  which  fore-and- 
aft  suils  are  confined  to  the  stays  on  which  they  are 
severallv  suspended,  and  upon  which  stays  the  hanks 
slide,  wlkile  the  sail  Ls  in  process  of  being  set  or  hauM 
down. 
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HABk'#r,rii.    [l>.hmthtrem;ainetlxokmmkmti4hnug.]'^J^  pott-rfllafv  of  Oiwego  eo^  about  00  m.  NX  oC 
To(l««ire  enKerl^  mdU  longiiiKly  to  fret  bol<l  of  or  |<o»-      BocliMtor. 

MsMrion  of  Houc.blne  with  m  keen,  rmtleai  a|*|ielite ;  to  IlAll'MlkAl*  in  Ohio,  a  poal-vilbM(^  of  MoDioe  co. 
bAV«  II  vrbf  meiit  detlrB  for  ■um«tbing,  accornvMinled  Haa'Blbal  Ontre*  Id  New  York,  m  puirt-rilbige  of 
witb  untftMtnvm ;   geoenUly  before  /«/r  or  a/Ur;  m,  to      (Mwgo  oo^  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Hyrmeum. 
hunker  uiUr  lil^orty.  to  kamiMr  for  «  woman,  Ac.— To  HfMl'M«.    Tbere  were  eereral  eminent  Ckrtbaginiana 
funo  a  knot  or  ^roup;  to  congregate;  to  cluster:  aa,  to      of  tUU  name.  —  One  of  tbe  moat  c«>lebratad  is  tbe  mari- 

tim«  discoverer  wbo  made  a  voyage  on  tbe  weaUfm 
coiMt  uf  At ricm  of  wbich  be  bas  left  a  description,  called 
I  be  /\rriplu$  of  Uaniu:  The  purpose  of  tbis  voyage  was 
to  iifsiie  discoveries  for  tbe  l>euftit  of  commerce,  and  to 
si'ttle  colonies,  of  wliiib  be  ffstablisbod  several. — Two 
CHribHKinlan  generals,  of  the  name  of  U^  commHuded 
in  Hiiily,  successively,  during  tbo  Pnnic  war.  Another 
WHS  eiiiin«nt  Iwtb  as  general  and  statesman,  and  was 
the  perttistent  opponent  of  the  party  wbicb  maiutaiiml 
the  witr  witli  Uome.  —  Another  JI.  was  one  of  tbe  com- 
niaiidfrs  under  Uannibai  in  Italy,  and  was  successful 
on  M'vcrMl  occasions. 


Ixinirr  about  a  doorway, 
Hfili'oil.  Marc  IS  A.,  nierrhant  and  politician,  was 
iMjni  at  New  Lisbon,  Coluniliiana  co.,  Ohio,  8ept.  24, 
1H:57  ;  soil  of  a  pliytlcUn  of  tiiat  village,  who  rrmovwl  to 
Clevflaiid  in  lHA2,and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  irf«icery 
iMmineiM  unilt>r  the  Arm  name  of  Hanna,  Gam-tMUi  ft 
Co.  U.  eniere«i  the  employ  of  tbis  firm  after  ri*ni|>lctiiig 
a  Ciurse  of  atiKly  at  the  Western  Keserve  ru||ej.e,  and 
shortly  liecanie  a  |iartner.  He  develoiH«d  a  luNiked 
degree  of  busincHs  sagacity,  and  in  1H^6  ektal- 1  lulled  the 
Arm  of  M.  A.  Hanna  ft  Co.,  which  does  a  Vfry  large 
bunlriPHs  in  mining,  shipping,  Ac.    Mr.  H.  W\^%\\   his 


Di.lliical  i-artiT  in  1H84,  as  df legate  to  the  Repiil>licaii  Hao'ov«r,  a  province  of  PmaU,  and  prevtoiM  to  1807 


National  ( «*iiveiilion,  wliere  be  supported  Garflfld.'  H 
Has  instnimt'nial  in  elei-ting  Major  McKinley  governor 
of  Ohio,  and  it  Ih  conceded  that  tbe  bitter's  election  to 
the  Presidency,  in  IHIHJ,  whs  largely  due  to  the  energetic 
methiHlsof  Mr.  //.,  who  hail  already  secnred  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  lavoiiteat  St.  Louis  against  verv  formidable 
oppiMiUion,  and  who  ruudncted  McKinley V  campaign 
as  ('iiHlrman  of  the  Keimhlican  National  Committee. 
Upt>n  Mr.  Khemniirii  ap«eptsnce  of  the  State  porifolio, 
in  Munli,  l^«7.  M».  H.  wa«  a|>poinle«l  by  G«»vemor 
Bushnell  to  take  Mr.  Shernian'rt  pliice  In  the  V .  8. 
HiHiate  for  the  reiimiiMler  of  the  lutti'r's  term,  which 
expire*  In  1HW». 
HAn'oibAl,  th«  great  Oarthagf  nlan  general,  was  B.  b.  o. 
247.  Hi*  was  son  of  Ilamilcar  BHrca,  and  when  nine 
years  of  age  swore,  by  his  father  a  conimiind,  eternal 
enmity  to  th^  Romans,  hs  the  condition  of  acconi,  any- 
iug  him  to  Spain.  He  learned  the  art  of  wiir  under  hii 
father  there,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  in  wliich  he 
fell.  Hannibal  was  then  IM,  and  after  serving  six  years 
under  Uasdrulwl,  who  was  assassinated  B.  c.  221,  he  be- 
came commander -in*  chief  of  the  Carthaginian  army. 
To  complete  tbe  conquest  of  all  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro, 
he  besieged  tbedtyof  8acnntum,and  after  an  hen>ic  de- 
fence of  eight  months,  took  it.  The  city  being  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  its  fall  was  the  occasion  of  tbe  great 
war  between  Rome  and  Oartbage  known  as  tbe  Sfrtrnd 
Punic  War.  H.  at  once  prepared  for  tbe  invasion  of 
Italy,  snd  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  218  he  set  out  on  bis 
arduous  march  trom  the  Bbro,  through  hostile  and  un- 
known countries,  across  great  rivers  and  mountain- 
chains,  to  tbe  Po,  His  army,  composed  of  Africans  and 
Siwuiards,  was  greatly  reduced  in  niimt>ers  by  tbe  with- 
drawal of  a  large  body,  and  by  losses  on  the  march :  but 
be  crossed  ths  Pyrenees,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhone 
before  Scipio  arrived  to  oppose  it,  and  In  October  made 
the  passage  of  tbe  Alps  in  16  days.  The  terrible  hard- 
ships of  this  enterprise  cost  him  a  very  large  number 
of  bis  troops,  both  foot  and  horse,  and  elephants.  Tbe 
first  engagement  took  place  near  the  Ticlnua,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Romans.  The  battle  of  the 
Trebia  was  fought  toward  the  end  of  Deceml>er,  and 
the  Romans  were  again  defeated.  H.  w<«s  Joined  by  the 
Gaulish  tribes,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  auiong 
them.  In  the  spring  of  217  he  defeated  the  consul 
Flaminlus  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Thriisinienu*.  and  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  armv.  So  fierce  wa^t  tlio  struggle 
that  a  shock  of  earthquake  passed  unfelt  l>y  the  armies 
engaged.  //.  advanced  sonthwanl,  aud  itHrt!it<«l  the  Ai»en- 
nines  into  Apulia,  harassed  however  i>y  th^*  new  policy 
of  the  cautious  ITabius,  who  avoided  fighting.  In  the 
spring  of  21ti  H.  won  the  great  victory  of  Caunivi,  and 
agHin  destroyed  the  Roman  army.  After  thU  victory 
almost  all  South  Italy  declared  for  him,  and  he  went 
into  winter-quarters  at  Capua.  From  tiiat  time  the  war 
changecl  its  character,  and  it  is  not  possible  here  to  give 
even  a  summary  of  its  progress.  The  conquest  and  loss 
of  Tarentnm,  the  loss  of  Gipiia,  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdruhal  at  tbe  battle  of  the  Metanrus  in  207,  still 
left  H,  strong  enough  to  hold  bis  ground  in  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Italy  fbr  four  years  longer :  but  in  203 
the  scene  of  war  was  changed  to  Africa,  and  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing year  Scipio  flimlly  defoate*!  H.  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  and  peace  was  concluded.  The  great  Carthaginian 
did  not  lose  hope,  but  applied  himself  to  political  and 
financial  reforms,  and  preparation  for  ftresh  war.  Uis 
enemies,  however,  accused  him  at  Rome,  and  he  flb<l  to 
the  court  of  Antiochns,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  Just  en- 
tering on  a  war  with  the  Romans.  After  three  ye«r«,  the 
war  ending  with  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  H^^  to  avoid 
being  given  up  to  Rome,  took  refuge  witb  Prusias,  king 
of  BUhynU,  B.  c.  190.  And  finally,  when  bis  sur- 
render was  demanded  in  IS3,  be  put  an  end  to  bit  life 


a  kingdom  of  M.W.  Qermany,  is  situate  between  Lat 
61°  Ih'  and  63°  6^  N.,  and  Lon.  0°  ia'  and  11°  W  E., 
tiounded  N.  by  the  Qerman  Ocean  and  tbe  Elbe,  £.  by 
PriiMian  Saxony  and  Brunswick,  8.  by  Uesse-Cassol 
and  Westphalia,  and  W.  by  Holland.  Ita  boundary- 
line  is  very  irregnlar ;  length,  fh>m  the  mouth  of  lUe 
Kibe  8.,  172 :  breadth,  E.  and  W.,  180  m.  //.  b  divided 
into  seven  landdrotUien^  or  administrative  divisions,  su- 
perintended by  a  landdrott^  or  high-bailiff.  Tbe  7Ui  of 
these  divisions,  however,  tbe  mining-district  of  tbe  Harz, 
la  governed  by  a  berghauptmann^  or  captain  of  the 
monntain.  .<4rea,  14,iv46  sq.  m.  Gtn.DtM,  The  surface 
of  the  prov.  is  generally  an  inclined  plain,  elevated  in 
few  places  more  than  200  feet  above  sea-lovel.  In  tbe 
B.  part  of  tbe  prov.  are  the  Harx  Mountains,  the  bighent 
summit  of  wliich,  tbe  Brocken,  is  3,740  leet  high.  Tbi« 
monntain  miiM  forms  tbe  watershed  between  tlie  ElU- 
and  Weser.  Several  large  moors  dot  tiie  country,  while 
tbe  lowlands  on  the  searcoast,  which,  being  below  sea- 
level,  are  diked,  form  the  most  productive  part  of  the  soil. 
Bivtrt.  Elbe.  Weser,  Ems,  and  their  afDuents.  Several 
lakes  are  found,  as  the  DUmmer-See,  Seeburger-See,  Ac. 
Soil,  generally  good,  though  intermixed  in  many  places 
with  marl  and  sandy  depoJii.  AffHc,  <fe.  Barley  and  oats 
are  largely  cultiTated  and  exported ;  rye  and  wheat  too 
are  grown — the  latter  in  insufBcient  quantities  fur  home 
demand.  Potatoes,  turnips,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  aud 
▼arions  grasses  are  also  ext«nsively  cultivated.  Ho 
are  bred  on  an  important  scale,  large  numbers  being  an- 
nually sold  to  the  French  and  Italian  governments  for 
cavalry  service.  Cattle  and  sheep-rearing  is  also  exten- 
•ively  carried  on.  Min,  Coal,  salt,  and  iron  are  found  iu 
considerable  Quantities,  and  in  the  Uara  district  active- 
ly mined.  Manuf.  Linens,  yarn,  thread,  osnaburgs, 
hempen  fabrics,  machinery,  chemicals,  aud  india-rubber 
and  gutta-percha  wares.  Chiff  Uium*.  Hanover  (the 
cap.),  Smden,  OUttlngen,  Osnabrttck,  Hildesheim,  Lune- 
burg,  8Ude,  Ac.  P^.  (188o)  2,117,629;  (1890)  2,278,- 
861;  (1897)  estimated  at  about  2,354.500.  HM,  The 
late  kingdom  of  H.  was  formed  out  of  the  duchies  form- 
erly poMessed  liv  several  families  of  the  Junior  branch 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Henry  "  the  Proud,"  third 
duke  of  Bavaria,  married  Gertrude,  the  ruling  inlnceai 
of  Brunswick  ;  their  son,  well  known  in  the  (5nisadea 
as  Henry  '*Uie  Lion,**  was  the  first  Uneiph  duke  of 
Bruuewick.  He  marrie«l  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  klnc 
of  England ;  and  fmm  this  marriage  Imth  the  houses  of 
Brunswick  and  Luuelmrg  are  descended.  The  Reform^ 
ation  numl>ered  the  princes  of  tlie  bonne  of  Brunswick 
among  ita  lealous  supporters.  Ernest  of  ZelL,  the 
reigning  duke,  was  one  or  the  most  eloquent  defenders  of 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  His  grandson^  Ernest 
Augustus,  married  Sophia,  a  grand-daughter  of  James  L 
of  England,  and  on  this  mturria«(e  was  founded  the  claim 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the 
crown  of  England,  acknowledged  by  the  EugliHh  parlia- 
ment in  1701.  George  Louis  was  the  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage, and  became  king  of  England,  under  the  name  of 
George  I..  In  1714 ;  from  wbicb  time  Ull  1837.  year  of 
tbe  denth  of  William  IV.,  England  and  Hanover  were 
under  the  rule  of  the  same  sovereign.  The  Salic  law  in 
1837  conferred  the  Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  6th,  and  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  III. 
In  1804,  Prussia  took  possession  of  /f.,  but  ceded  it  in 
the  same  year  to  the  French,  by  whom  it  was  constituted 
a  part  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Westphalia  esUbiished  in  1K08. 
A  t  the  peace  of  1813,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  reclaimed 
his  German  dominions,  which  were  much  enlarged  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  formed  into  a 
kingdom.  In  June,  1866,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Austria,  the  kingdom  of  H.  was  occupied  by  Prussian 
troops,  and  In  Sept.  following  was  formally  united  with 
ITudsia,  despite  a  protest  made  by  the  king,  George  V 


by  poison.    It  is  acknowledged  that  H.  ranks  with  tlie  Han'ovbr,  a  city  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  of  above  province. 


greatest  genendit  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  Hi«  great 
bo*llly  strength  and  agility,  capacity  of  endurance,  fhtnk 
and  fascinating  inann*nt,  marvellous  sagacity,  caution 
in  planning,  and  rapidity  in  action,  made  him  the  idol 
of  his  troitps;  and  his  power  over  them,  compowMl 
though  they  were  of  men  of  so  many  nations,  was  such 
that  during  ths  16  years  of  the  war  there  was  never  a 
mutiny  in  his  camp.  He  was  a  man  too  of  considerHlde 
cultivation,  and  shone  as  a  statesman  almost  as  much 
as  a  general.  j 

Hflfi'nllMU,  In  Missouri,  a  city  of  Marion  co.,  on  the 
MiMisaippi  Rirer,  abt.  163  m.  above  St.  Louis.  It  has 
considerable  commerce,  and  is  increasing  rapidly  in 

£>pulatlon  and  importance.     Man*{f.  Tobacco,  hemp,' 
\    a»p.  (1S97)  about  16,00a 
nnn'nilml,  in  AV*r  lorlfc,  a  post-village  and  tovmahip  ' 
of  iHwejo*  CO.,  altout  2s  m.  N.W.  of  Syracuse.  1 


and  metropolis  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Leine,  an  arm  of  the  Weser,  84  m.  S.  of  Ham- 
burg. 62  S.B.  of  Bremen,  and  36  W.  of  Brunswick.  It 
is  built  in  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  and  is  divided  by 
the  river  into  an  old  and  new  town,  each  of  wiiich  is 
governed  by  a  separate  magistrate.  The  former  Is  nar- 
row, ill-built,  and  dirty;  the  new  town  Is,  on  the  con- 
trary, o|>en.  cleanly,  and  adorned  with  handsome  streets 
and  buildings.  Of  the  latter  the  chief  are  the  royal 
pslace,  the  viceroy's  palace,  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  States,  the  mint,  arsenal,  royal  stables,  and  town- 
hsll.  //.  contains  a  KtK»dly  number  of  religious,  benev- 
olent, and  scbolMstic  esuMishments,  besides  literary 
and  scientific  iuMtilutions.  libraries,  lyceums,  Ac.  Tlie 
c»>nimcrvMnl  organixations  Inclmlean  exchange,  a  cham- 
ber of  ci>mnierce,  snd  a  t>^rt/-han<llung,  or  market  for 
nailing  produce.   Mtmuf.  Unimportant.  —  About  1  mile 


dialBiit  frooi  the  d^  ia  HarrenhaaaaB,  o 
nsidence  of  kings  George  L  and  II.  of  J 
(1897)  about  190,CM). 
H«ll'«ver,  in  Cbwertieal,  a  villaca  of  Kev  Hav«a  oa., 
on  tbe  Quincfrfac  river,  about  15  ol  X.  bj  K.  of  Sew 
Haven. 
— A  poet-village  of  New  London  oo. 
Handover,  in  /Ittaois,  a  villaca  of  CUntoB  col,  on  Shoal 

creek.    The  poat-offlce  is  Gsbhavtowv. 
— A  township  of  Cook  co. 

—A  posC-vUlage  and  township  of  Jo  Davfeas  csol,  on  Apf^te 
river,  about  16  m.  8.8JC  of  Galena.     Ap.  of  TiDa^ 
(1890)  74}. 
— A  vilUge  of  Cook  co. 
Han'over,  in  SmdUm^  a  poet-vULige  and  township  nf 

Jefferaon  co. 
~A  township  of  Lake  co. 
— A  village  of  Ohio  co.,  on  lAUgfaery's  creek,  aboot  4  b. 

8.W.  of  Aurora. 
—A  township  of  Shelby  ca 

Han'OV^r,  in  /oisa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  co. 
Han'over,  in  Kammt^  a  post-village  of  Waehington  oo. 

Pop.  (1896)  938. 
Ilail'0%'er,  in  Jfoias,  a  post-town  and  township  ef 

Oxford  CO. 
Handover,  in  Marj^amd,  a  poat^vilbitge  of  Howard  oo. 
Han'OYer,  in  Jfassttdkaiwtts,  a  post-town  of  Pl.imoatli 

CO.,  atioiit  20  m.  S>.£.  of  Boston.    Pop.  (l«o)  Xi^''!- 
Han'over,  in  Miekigmn^  a  post-village  and  towush^ 

of  Jackson  oo. 
Handover,  in  Jfumesola,  a  poat-village  of  Wri^t  co, 

26  m.  N.W.  of  MiuneanoUs. 
Han 'over,  in  NtbroMiM^  a  post-township  of  Gage  co. 
HanfOTer.  in  Nme  Uampaim^  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship of  Grafton  co^  about  66  m.  N.  W.  of  Concord.    It 
Is  also  the  seat  of  Dartmonth  College,  at  whicli  inati- 
tntion  some  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  were  edu- 
cated. 
Han'OT#r,  in  Nem  Jsrsqr,  in  Boriington  oo.    See  New 

Havotxe. 
— A  post-township  of  Morris  co.,  on  tbe  Paaaaic  Birer, 

abt  6  m.  N.  of  Morristown. 
Han'OTer,  in  New  Tork,  a  township  of  Cbantanqaa 

oo. 
Han'OTer,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ashland  co. 
—A  township  of  Bntler  co. 
— A  tovmship  of  Columbiana  co. 
— A  village  of  Harrison  county,  about  76  miles  N.  by  E. 

of  Marietta. 
—A  post-Tillage  and  township  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S. 

of  Newark. 
Han'OTer,  in  Pmntjfhonta^  a  townahip  of  Beavar 

CO. 

—A  former  township  of  Dauphin  cow,  now  diTided  iata 
East  and  Wur  HAitovxa,  q.  v. 

—A  township  of  Lehigh  co. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  oo. 

— ^A  township  of  Northampton  eow 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

—A  poat-borongh  of  York  co.,  about  18  mllaa  8.W.  of 
York.    Pop.  (1H97)  about  4,000. 

Handover,  in  rtroiam,  an  £.  central  co. ;  cma,  abcrat 
4/Ki  mq.  m.  Rirer*.  N.  and  S.  Anim  rivers,  wbich  unite 
in  tills  tonniy  to  form  the  Pamnnkey.  Bmrfae*,  hilly; 
so*/,  in  general  fertile.  Cup.  HaiM>ver  Oourt-Houae. 
Pop.  (18tW)J7,4<r2 

Han'OTer*  in  fFtscofui'n,  a  poat-village  of  Bock  co, 
abt.  7  m.  &W.  of  Jonesville. 

Han'OTer  <}entre,  in  Sew  Hamtpthire^  a  post-offica 
of  Grafton  co. 

Handover  Coart-Hoiiae,  In  rir<pnia,  a  post-vil- 
lage and  cap.  of  Hanover  co.,  1  m.  fnmi  ilie  Pamoukej 
River,  and  'iO  N.  of  Richmond.  Iteiiry  ru.v  was  InKH 
here.  A  brisk  action  occurred  at  tlii«  place.  May  J8, 
1862,  between  a  (Confederate  force,  ami  a  hrigrtde  of  .Na- 
tionals under  Gen.  Porter,  iu  which  tne  former  were 
defeated,  with  a  loss  of  200  men  killed  aud  730  prisuuers. 

Hanove'rlaily  a.  {Otog.j  Of,  relating,  or  pertaining 
to  Hanover. 

— n.  ( Ofog.)   A  native,  or  naturalized  dtisen  of  Hanover. 

Handover  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  «ff 
the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  Uu  61©  S.,  Lon.  74°  SKT  W. 

Han'over  JnneUon*  in  Anmyfraiua,  a  post-oflice 
of  York  CO. 

Han'OTerion,  or  Han'otjer,  in  (Mio,  a  poat-village  of 
(^Itunbiana  coimty,  about  10  miles  W.  of  New  Lis- 
bon. 

lan'OTer  Town,  In  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hanovor 
CO.,  on  the  Pamuukey  River,  abt.  16  m.  N  JiJL  of  Ri^ 
mond 

Hian'OTerrUle,  in  Pnwiiylriwrfa,  a  post-rlllage  of 
Northampton  oo. 

Han'Mira,  m.  A  merchant,  trader,  or  borgher  of  a 
Hanse  town. 

(Eng.  /^)  The  iwme  given  to  the  offlcial  report  of 
proceedings  in  the  Britii»b  Houses  of  Parliament;  (so 
calle<l  fironi  the  name  of  the  publisher. ) 

Han'se,  Han'sa,  or  Hanseai'le  Ifaane,  «. 
(Hist.)  A  celebrated  commercial  confederacy  formed 
among  certain  commercial  cities  of  North  Qermany.  in 
the  13th  century,  and  took  its  iwme  from  the  old  (Ger- 
man word  Aanso,  signifying  an  asaociation  or  confed- 
eracy fbr  mutual  aid.  As  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
North  began  to  increase  in  wealth  and  iuiportaoce,  they 
came  to  be  harassed  by  tbe  attacks  of  pirates  and  rob- 
bers, and  various  tolls  were  Imposed  wbich  interfered 
seriously  vHth  trade.     These  circumstance*  at  length 

give  rise,  in  1238,  to  an  agreement  between  llamborg, 
itmarscb,  and  Hadeln,  and  in  1241  a  confederacy  was 
formed  between  Hamburg  and  Ltlbeck,  in  which  they 
mutually  agreed  to  protect   each   othar   agaiu*!   sU 
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▼McDCtt.  This  confwkraoj  wm  Joined  bj  Bmnawkk  in 
1247.  In  a  sliort  time  tlia  number  of  tbe  member*  hud 
•o  much  IncrtMsed.  that  in  1260  a  diet  wm  held  at 
Lllbecic,  the  clUef  city  of  the  leegue.  Begiiliir  meetings 
of  the  confederacy  now  took  place  there  erery  three 
years,  aboot  WhiUuntide,  and  the  general  archivee  of 
the  league  were  kept  there.  The  confederacy  wae  at 
its  highest  degree  of  power  and  iplendor  daring  the 
14th  and  16th  centuries,  and  comprised  at  one  time  no 
fewer  than  85  cities.  These  were  distributed  into  four 
classes  or  drdet.  LUbeck  was  at  the  head  of  the  Jlrst 
circle,  and  had  under  it  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Bostock, 
Wismar,  kc.  Cologne  was  at  the  head  of  the  Hoand  cir- 
cle, with  29  towns  under  it.  Brunswick  was  at  the  head 
of  the  third  circle,  which  comprised  13.  Dantsic  was  at 
the  head  of  th^  fourth  circle,  having  under  it  8  towns  in 
its  ridnity,  besides  seTeral  others  that  were  more  re- 
mote. The  supreme  authority  of  tbe  league  was  rested 
in  the  deputies  of  the  different  towns  assembled  in  con- 
gress. In  it  they  discussed  all  their  measures ;  it  de- 
cided upon  the  sum  tliat  each  city  should  contribute  to 
the  common  fhnd,  and  upon  the  questions  that  arose 
between  the  confederacy  and  other  powers,  as  well  as 
those  tltat  frequently  arose  lietween  the  different  mem- 
b«ii  of  tbe  confederacy.  Any  one  might  be  chosen  a 
deputy,  and,  besides  merchanU,  the  congrees  comprised 
clergymen,  lawyers,  artists,  Ac.  When  the  deliberations 
were  concluded,  the  decrees  were  formally  communi- 
cated to  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  at  the  head  of  each 
circle,  by  whom  they  were  subsequently  communicated 
to  those  l>elow  them ;  and  t)xe  most  rigorous  measures 
were  adopted  for  carrying  them  into  effect  One  of  the 
borgomastersof  LUbeck  presided  at  the  meeting  of  con- 
cress,  and  during  the  recess  the  magirttrat«s  of  the  city 
bad  ue  sole,  or  at  least  the  principal,  direction  of  tbe 
aflkirs  of  the  leacne.  Sometimes  congresses  were  held 
at  other  places  besides  LUbeck,  as  Hamburg,  Cologne, 
Ac,  and  extraordinary  congresses  were  also  oouasionallv 
held.  As  the  power  of  the  confederated  cities  increased, 
they  became  more  ambitious ;  they  endeaTored  to  ac- 
<l«ilre  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  North,  and  to 
ofaatroct  and  hinder  the  naTigation  of  foreign  vessels  in 
the  Baltic.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining,  partly  in  re- 
tom  for  loans  of  money,  and  partly  by  force,  various 
privileges  and  immunities  fh>m  tbe  northern  sovereigns, 
which  secured  to  them  almost  the  whole  foreign  com- 
merce of  Scandinavia,  Denmark.  Prussia,  Poland.  Bus- 
aim,  Ac  They  now  declared  their  object  to  Im  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  commerce  firom  pilUge,  to  guard 
•ad  extend  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  allied  cities, 
•ad  as  far  as  practicable  to  monopolise  it ;  to  manase 
the  administration  of  Justice  within  the  limits  of  the 
oonibderacy ;  to  prerent  injustice  by  public  assemblies, 
diets,  and  courts  of  arbitration ;  and  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  immunities  received  fh>m  princes,  and,  if 
possible,  to  increase  and  extend  tbem.  The  league 
exercised  a  Judicial  power,  and  inflicted  tbe  greater  and 
r  ban ;  any  place  which  incurred  these  punishments 
;  said  to  be  MrAonsfld.    At  length  there  was  no 

in  Burope  that  was  not  gradually  drawn  within 

the  circle  of  its  influence ;  and  bv  the  greatness  of  its 
wealth,  and  the  might  of  its  arms,  it  became  the  mistress 
of  crowns,  lands,  and  seas.  It  conquered  ISric  and 
Hakon,  kingfl  of  Norway. and  Waldemar  III.  of  Denmark. 
It  depoeiMl  a  king  of  Sweden,  and  save  his  crown  to  Al- 
bert, duke  of  .Mecklenburg.  In  1428  it  equipped  a  fleet 
of  248  ships,  with  12,000  soldiers,  agaiast  Brie  of  Den- 
■Mrk.  In  the  country  under  its  immediate  Influence,  it 
ooostructed  canals,  and  introduced  a  nuirorro  systom  o( 
weights  and  measures.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  extend 
their  commercial  transsctioos,  the  leiigue  e^taliliiilitfd 
Tarious  factories  in  foreign  countries,  at  Lfondon  in 
1250,  at  Bmges  in  1252,  at  Novgorod  in  1*272,  and  at 
Bergen  in  1^8.  In  liondon  their  factory  vtm  of  con- 
siderable size  and  importance.  They  enjoyed  various 
pririleges  and  immunities;  they  were  permitted  to 
govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws  and  reiculatioiis ; 
bad  the  custody  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (Biahops- 

B^te)oommitteid  to  their  care ;  and  the  duties  on  varioun 
nds  of  imported  commodities  were  considerably  re- 
duced in  their  (kvor.  In  the  Netherlandt,  and  in  Nor- 
way and  BnsBia.  they  enjoyed  the  like  important  privi- 
legea.  The  foreign  factories  were  subjected  to  un  almost 
monastic  strictness  of  discipline,  which  even  required 
tlie  celibacy  of  the  factors,  clerks,  Ac  After  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  the  power  of  the  league  began  to 
decline,  not  owing  to  any  misconduct  on  the  pjirt  of  its 
leaders,  but  to  the  progress  of  that  improvement  which 
it  luul  done  so  much  to  promote.  The  civilisation,  which 
had  been  at  first  chiefly  conflned  to  these  cities,  gradu- 
ally spread  from  them,  as  fh>m  so  many  centres,  over 
the  contiguous  country.  The  people  began  to  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  sdvantages  to  be  derived  from  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  their  princes  also  saw  it  to  l»e  for  their 
advantage  to  encourage  such  enterprises ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  roads,  or  seas,  were  no  longer  innecnre.  I  n 
addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  intere«ts  of  the  dif- 
tennt  cities  which  compoded  the  league  were  becoming 
<  daily  more  and  more  opposed  to  each  other ;  ami  the 
discovery  of  America  led  to  a  total  revolution  in  the 
state  of  trade.  The  last  diet  of  the  confederation  was 
held  at  LUbeck  in  ISk),  when  the  union  was  diMolved. 
Hamburg,  LUbeck,  and  Bremen  subsequentiv  funned 
an  assocUtion  among  themselves,  and  remained  free  re- 
publics till  1810,  when  they  were  Incorporated  Into  the 
French  empire.  In  1813  they  again  became  tree,  nnd,  in 
oonioDction  with  Frankfort-on-the.Main,were  recognized 
as  the  /Vm  Hanteatie  OUiet,  In  186G,  Prankfort-on  the- 
Main  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Prussia,  and  in  1881 
ware  forced  into  the  ZoUverein  of  the  German  Bmpire, 
•loikg  with  Brsmec.  Hamburg,  and  LUbeck. 


"Hmmmemtfie^  c    ((Teoa.)    Relating  or  pertaining  to 

the  Haiise  towns,  or  to  tlieir  league. — See  Uansk. 
Han'sel,  a.  and  v.    See  Uandsku 
Hans' ford,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Bock  Osstle  co. 
HansTord,  i  n  Ttxa»,  a  pust-village.  cap.  of  Hansford  co. 
IIan'aoin,IIan'soiii  eab*  a.    [From  the  name  of 

the  inventor.]     See  Cab. 
Han'son,  Lti  Kentucky^  a  post-vilUige  of  Hopkins  cc 
Han'son,  in  jra«aic*N«raa,  a  post-town  and  township 

of  Plymouth  co.    Ptop.  (1895)  1,267. 
Han'aonVllle*  in  CuUforniOy  a  mining  village  of 

Yuba  CO.,  abt.  24  m.  N.N.Ji.  of  Marysville. 
BUin'aoiivlUe,  in  FtVytnui,  a  P.  0.  of  Bussell  co. 
Han't*  (in  tbe  U.  SUtes  hdn't ;  In  England  hdn'L)    A 

vulgar  contmciiun  of  have  fiot,  or  hat  no< ;  as,  I  han% 

(I.  e.,  /  hav€  twt.) 

'*  Ton  lum't  that  timpsr  sboot  the  mosth  for  nothlDi."-"lddf*oa. 
Hants,  a  contracted  method  of  writing  Hampsbixz, 

Bngland,  q.  v. 
Hants,  a  central  co.  of  Nova  Scotia;  area,  abt.  1,000 

sq.  m.    Bivers.  Shubenacadie  Biver,  and  some  smaller 

streams.  Sur/aeey  diversified ;  ioU,  in  some  places  fertile. 

Min.  Goal  and  xypsum.  Cbp.  Windsor. 
Hap*   n.    [W.  hap,  luck,  chance,  fortune ;   hamUm,  to 

happen,  to  have  luck  or  chance.    See  HAPpntr]    That 

which  happens ;  chance ;  accident ;  luck  ;  casual  event ; 

ttjtt  which  comes  suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 
'■  Ber  llfS  had  fail  oth*^  sad  baisnU  beeo."  —  FaUfoM. 
Hap,  n.    In  Scotland,  a  wn^per ;  a  plaid  cloak. 
Hap,  V.  n.    To  happen ;  to  belkll ;  to  occur  by  diance. 
Hap-has'ard,  n.    [See  Hazard.]    Chance ;  accident. 
'  We  Hvs  at  hap-hoMard.  sod  wlthoat  say  bulgbt  Into  oaoMs 

and  eaeota."  —  L'Mitrmmg*. 

Hapless,  a.    Luckless;  nnf«Mtunate ;  unlucky;  un- 

i^i'PJ ;  **»  *  hapUti  maid. 

*  The  pangs  of  colltj  power  and  kapttm  lore.*'  —  Dr.  Mkmmn. 

Haplessly,  a.    In  a  ttapless  manner. 

Haply,  otfv.    By  hap  or  chance;  perhaps;  possibly; 
it  may  be ;  by  accident;  casually;  peradventure. 
"  iropfy  •lombertuff  on  the  Norway  foam.*  — JRIloa. 

Happed,  (fu^.)  a.  [From  hap,  a  plaid  or  wrapper.] 
Wn^ped;  cloaked;  oovered,  as  with  a  plaid;  as, 
**  happed  with  fiowers.**  (HiM^.)— (Used  in  Scotland.) 

Happen,  {hap'n,)  v.  n.  [W.  hapiaw,  to  happen.]  To 
come  by  chance ;  to  come  abmptlv :  to  come  without 
one's  previous  expectation ;  to  nil  out ;  to  befall ; 
as,  when  do  you  expect  it  will  happen  f — To  come  to 
pass :  to  occur ;  to  take  place ;  as,  the  accident  happened 
yesterday. 

7b  ht^ppen  on,  to  light  on ;  to  come  across;  to  meet 
with ,  as.  to  happen  on  a  stroke  of  good-fortune. 

Hap'plly,  ode.  [Frum  Acrppy.l  In  a  happy  manner ; 
fortunately;  successfully;  luckily;  proM>erously. —  In 
a  state  of  happiness  and  felicitv ;  as,  they  are  living 
happily  together— Gracefully;  dexterously;  with  esse 
or  address ;  as,  he  acted  his  part  happUy. 

Hap'piness,  ft.  [Ioel.A^>|Mi4,  happiness.]  State  or  con- 
dition of  being  happy ;  the  agreeable  sensations  which 
spring  fVora  tbe  enjoyment  of  good ;  that  state  of  a  be- 
ing in  which  bis  desires  are  gratified ;  bliss ;  felicity ; 
eijoyoient  of  pleasure,  Ac. ;  mental  satls&ction. — Good 
luck;  good  fortune;  prosperity. 

-  A  h^pptntM  that  makei  the  heart  afraid.  '—IKmiI. 

—Fortuitous  elegance ;  artless  or  unstudied  grace. 
'  Certain  graoaa  and  k^pimut  paenUar  to  ertrj  lanfaage. 


Hap'py,  a.  [Icel.  happ,  good  luck,  unlooked-for  for- 
tiino,  hfppinn,  fortunate;  W.hapm,  happy]  Having 
giKxl  hsp;  lucky;  fortunate;  successful;  em, tk  happy 
thought,  a  happjt  experiment. 

'-  Y<  Ssfpv  mUtSTM  of  mora  JMppy  days."— Jyrea. 

— Being  in  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  sensations  from  the 
possessiun  of  good  ;  enjoying  pleasure  ftrom  the  gratifi- 
cation uf  the  feelings,  senses,  or  appetites;  deriving  ease, 
peace,  comfort,  or  satisfaction ;  contented  in  mind. 
*  Hafpjf  the  man,  and  WfV  he  alono. 
He  who  oan  oail  to-day  liU  own.'  —Drifden 

—That  supplies  satisfaction  or  pleasure,  or  famishes  en- 
joyment ;  as,  everything  is  in  happy  train. 
•'  Man  I  leave  thas.  aatlre  ooU.  thsoa  Aeppp  walks  and  ahadeo." 

ifittoa. 

— Prosperous ;  having  secure  possession  of  good ;  in  cir- 
cumstances of  solid  felicity  or  content. 

—Dexterous;  ready;  skllfhl;  able;  having  capacity  or 
address. 

"  One  flsatlemaa  is  Aeppp  s»  a  raply.  aaothar  sxeala  in  a  re- 
joinder. "-5W0. 

—Propitious:  significant  of  good;  Ikvorable;  promising; 
as,a/!iajE>pyomen. 

Hap'py  Camp,  in  OaUformia,  a  post-village  of  Sis- 
kiyou CO.,  on  tbe  Klamath  river,  about  40  miles  above 
Orleans  Bar. 

Hap'py  Creek,  In  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Warren  oo. 

Happy  Hollow,  in  Kamxu,  a  twp.  of  Graham  co. 


Happy  Tar  ley.  in  TenntMee,  a  P.  0.  of  Carter  uo. 
Haps'bnrir,   or  Habsliniv.    [Contracted   from 
HabichUbmrg,  Hawk*8  Gastle]    {Hist.)    The  mtrae  of 


the  reigning  impt^rial  family  of  Austria,  derived  from 
the  castle  of  Hapsburg,  or  Habichtsburg,  on  the  WUpel- 
berg,  on  the  right  bnnic  of  the  Aar,  in  the  present  Swiss 
canton  of  Aargan.  The  castle  was  limit  in  tbe  11th 
century,  by  Werner,  bi«hop  of  Strasburg,  grandson  of 
Guntran  **  the  Rlch,^'  count  of  Alsace  and  Breisgau,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  deecendant  of  Bthico  I.,  duke 
of  Alemannia  and  Alsace.  The  proprietors  of  Hapsburg 
b<H:»me,  at  a  later  period,  count*  of  Hapiburg ;  and, 
gradually  extending  their  dominions,  sultsequently  as- 
sumed the  title  of  lamtqntve.  In  1273,  Rodolph,  of  this 
house,  became  emperor  of  Qerniany,  and  the  founder 


of  tha  reigning  boose  of  Austria.  Tbe  iubssquent  hlsi 
torr  of  this  house  forms  pcut  of  the  hLitory  of^Uermany 
and  Austria. 

Haqnebnt,  (AaJ/6iif,)  fi.  (HO.)  When  the  band-gun 
and  arqnebus  were  first  introduced,  the  buU  or  stock 
was  perfectly  straight,  and  in  the  form  of  a  stick  or 
broom-handle,  which  prevented  the  soldier  who  vras 
using  it  from  taking  a  proper  aim  by  directing  his  eye 
along  the  barrel.  lx>  obviate  this  Inconvenience  and  im- 
perfection in  the  weapon,  the  Germans  fitted  the  iNurel 
to  a  hooked  butt, — whence  the  name,  —  by  which  means 
the  fire-arm  could  be  discharged  fh>m  the  chest  as  before, 
while  an  additional  facility  was  given  for  taking  aim  at 
the  oLfject  towards  which  the  weapon  was  directed.  It 
was  introduced  into  Bngland  about  1486.  The  U.  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  Htep  in  tbe  long  series  of  im- 
provements in  small  arms  which  seem  to  have  culminated 
in  the  rifles  produced  in  modem  times. 

Haone'ton,  n.   A  coat  of  mail. 

Har^ald,  kings  of  Norvray.  Tbe^r«<  of  tbe  name  d.  933 ; 
the  trcond  succeeded  983,  and  was  killed  978;  thetAircL 
B.  1017.  reigned  over  half  Norway  1047,  and  was  killed 
1066;  the  third,  a  pretended  son  of  Magnus  III.,  begae 
his  career  about  1130,  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  van- 
quished by  another  pretender  1136. 

Har'aM,  kings  of  Denmark.  The  fir U  of  the  name  known 
to  historians,  called  the  $€tftnth,  reigned  930-980;  the 
et^/<^  succeeded  1014,  and  died  in  &gland  1017 ;  the 
ninth  reigned  1076-80. 

Har'alson,  in  Georgia,  a^  N.W.  co_,  ac^olnlng  Alabama; 
arta,  abt.  825  sq.  miles.  Bivers.  Tallapoosa,  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Sur/aoe,  hilly;  god,  fertile.  Cbp.  Bu- 
chanan. 

Haramnk.  {har'a-mook,)  one  of  the  HimaUya  Moun- 
tains, N.  of  Cashmere;  Uit  a40  W  N.,  Lon.  740  43'  B. 
Height,  13,000  fMt. 

Ha'ran,  or  rather  CHAEAif.  called  by  the  Greeks  ChoP' 
ran,  and  by  the  Bomans  Oiarrm.  It  was  situated  in  the 
north-western  pcut  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  running  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  fh>m  llumn,  tbe  father  of  Lot  and 
brother  of  Abraham;  but  there  appears  no  ground  for 
this  conclusion  except  the  identity  of  names.  Abraham, 
after  he  had  been  called  fVom  Ur  of  tbe  Clialdees,  tarried 
here  till  his  father  Terah  died,  when  he  proceeded  to  the 
land  of  Ganaan  {Oen.  xi.  31, 32  ;  AcU  vii.  4).  The  elder 
branch  of  the  family  still  remained  at  //..  which  led  to 
the  interesting  Journeys  thither,  descrilied  in  the  patri- 
archal history  -first,  that  of  Abraham's  servant  to  ob- 
tain a  wife  for  Isaac  ((Tea.  xxiv.),  and  next,  that  of  Jacob 
when  he  fied  to  evade  the  %rrath  of  Ksan  (Gen.  xxvili.  10> 
Tbe  plain  bordering  on  this  town  is  celebrated  In  hia 
tory  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Boman  army 
was  defeated  by  the  Parthlans,  and  the  triumvir  Cras> 
BUS  killed.  H.  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in  the  form 
of  Harran,  and  is  only  peopled  by  a  few  lUmilies  of  wan- 
dering Arabs,  who  are  led  thither  by  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  from  several  small  streams.  It  Is  situated  in  a 
fiat  and  sandy  plain,  in  30°  40^  N.  Ut,  300  2*  4^  B.  Lon. 

Harangue,  (Aa-rdii^,)  fi.  [Fr.;  It.  ortn^;  8p.aren- 
ffo,  from  O.Ger.  hring  (the  same  In  Icel.,  Old  Sax.^  and 
A.  S.X  a  ring,  a  circle.]  A  speech  addressed  to  an  as- 
sembly, or  to  an  army  arranged  in  a  ring  or  circle;  a 
popuUr  oration;  a  declamatory  public  addrMs;  rant; 
Boisy  declamation. 
"Aaran^iMa  are  heard ...  In  faetlona  oppoaltlon."— Jtltlea. 

— v.n.  To  make  a  speech  to  a  large  assemblage;  to  in- 
dulge in  noisy  declamation. 

— r.  a.  To  address  by  an  harangue  or  oration;  as,  the  gen- 
eral harangued  his  troops. 

Ha'ras,  n.  [Fr.1  In  Franca,  an  establishment  for  tha 
breeding  of  race^iorses. 

Harass,  (Adr^os.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  haratser,  fh>m  Gr.  araM$d,  to 
strike  lutrd,  to  dash  in  pieces;  Heb.  tarat,  to  pull  or 
tear  down,  to  destroy.]  To  vex ;  to  molest ;  to  distress ; 
to  annoy;  to  tease;  to  weary  with  importunity,  cara, 
or  perplexity. 

•*  The  griefs  that  hmrom  the  diitrM8'd."-^fta«ea. 

—To  weary ;  to  fktigue  to  excess ;  to  tire  with  a  repetition 
of  Iwdlly  efforts,  or  an  undue  amount  of  labor. 
*'  Spent  with  watehlnff,  and  AorsM'd  oat  with  datj  "—Drydtn. 

Har'asser,  ».  One  who,  or  that  which,  hsmsses  or 
wearies. 

Har'assment*  n.   Act  of  harassing,  (a.) 

Harbinger,  {hdr*bin:jir,)  n.  [Ger.  htrberger;  D.  her* 
bergier,uk  inn-keeper,  both  from  A.  S.  herAerga — here^ 
an  army,  and  beorgdn,  to  shelter;  scouts  being  sent  out 
from  an  umy  on  march  to  select  a  proper  place  to  pitch 
the  camp.]  A  person  who  goes  before  to  provide  harbor 
or  lodgings  fbr  those  that  follow ;  —  hence,  in  its  modem 
application,  a  forerunner;  a  precursor;  tliat  which  pre- 
cedes and  gives  notice  of  the  expected  arrival  of  some- 
thing else. 

"The STsnlnff  atar,  Lore's  karHnftr,  appoarad."— JflKeM. 

Harl»lncered,  a.    Ushered  by  a  harbinger. 

Harl»lson,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Dubois  oo. 

Harbor,  Harbour,  (Adr'6^r,)  n.  [A.S.  A<r9-6eyya— 
here,  an  army,  and  beorg,  refbge,  shelter.  See  Haebdi- 
OBa.J  A  place  of  entertainment  and  rest;  a  lodging; 
an  asylum ;  a  refuge ;  a  shelter. 

-  Cant  be  all  thooa  easy  foeU  who  five  it  karhottr."—  Bow. 

—A  port  or  haven  for  shipping;  an  area  of  narigabla 
water  communicating  with  the  sea,  or  with  a  navigabla 
river  or  lake,  deep  enough  to  receive  large  vessels,  and 
protected  ft^m  the  effects  of  stornu  or  heavy  seas.  IT. 
must  always  be  accompanied  by  a  roadstead,  in  which 
Tessels  may  await  the  high  tides,  if  the  IT.  should  be 
exposed  to  their  action;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  preferable 
that  there  should  be  an  outer  harbor,  in  which  the  ships 
frequenting  the  particular  port  should  be  able  to  bring 
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«p  or  to  loM  the  way  they  retain  from  the  open  lea. 
are  dirided  into  karhort  qf  rffvigt^  Udal  harbors^  and 
permanmi  harbors.  In  H.  of  refuge  all  that  is  needed 
u  to  Mcnre  fhoility  of  entrance  and  safe  bertiM  for  the 
Teasels  lying  in  them,  together  with  great  (iscilitiee  for 
putting  to  sea;  but  as  the  Tessels  frequenting  H.  of  this 
class  are  nsnally  destined  for  some  other  port,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  making  enclosed  docks  where  the 
ships  might  be  ft«e  frx>m  the  incouTenience  of  the  tides. 
In  tidal  H.  such  Incloeed  docks  are  wanted :  for  large 
Tessels  are  rarely  so  built  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
beachtMi,  or  unloaded  upon  the  beach,  when  the  ships 
are  left  by  the  tide.  Perman<;nt  H.  may  dispense  with 
the  works  for  the  indosure  of  the  shipping;  bat  they 
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liff.  1238.— -ANOIBNT  HA&BOm  OW  08TU, 
(AC  Um  moath  of  Um  Tiber.) 

will  be  always  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a  commercial 
port,  as  ships,  unless  always  at  the  same  level,  cannot  be 
•oonomlcally  unloaded;  in  such  seas  as  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  (^pian,  and  the  great  lakes  of  N.  America, 
this  remark  does  not  applT.  Practically,  permanent  H. 
are  either  mUitary  or  eivU.  The  first  require  large 
areas  of  water  surface,  where  the  ships  may  lie  in  ordi- 
nary, as  at  New  York,  Oherbourg,  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, Brest,  Toulon,  Norfolk,  Ac.;  the  latter  are  usu- 
ally smaller,  and  more  compact,  as  Boston,  MobUe,  lir- 
erpool,  HaTre,  Southampton,  Falmouth,  Qlasgow,  Lon- 
don. Bordeaux,  Ac.  The  art  of  constructing  artificial 
harbors  may  be  traced  down  to  the  birth  of  commerce 
and  naval  warfkre,  but  far  above  all  other  ancient  na- 
tions, the  Romans  excelled  in  this  branch  of  marine  en- 
gineering. The  port  of  Ostia,  illustrated  in  Vlg.  1238, 
and  which  is  now  2  or  3  miles  inland,  has  perhaps  not 
been  surpassed  in  modern  times,  and  is  eepedally  re- 
markable for  having  a  mole  with  open  arches,  resting 
upon  stone  piers,  which  gave  fhli  play  to  the  tidal 
and  littoral  currents,  and  thus  prevented  the  deposition 
of  sandbanks. 

— V.  a.  To  shelter;  to  defend;  to  secrete;  to  permit  to 
lodge,  rest,  or  reside ;  to  entertain ;  as,  to  harbor  a 
guest,  to  harbor  a  suspicion.  —  To  protect  or  secure,  as 
a  vesatel  in  distress. 

— V.  n.    To  take  refuge  or  shelter ;  to  lodge  or  abide  for  a 
time ;  to  sojourn ;  to  receive  entertainment. 
"  Let's  karbomr  hun  In  York."— Aote. 

Harl^orave,  W.mvl»ourmge9  n.    Shelter;   rest; 

entertainment,  (r.) 

**  Toar  kinc . . .  oraves  harbourage  vlthia yoor  etty  wtUt,' 
Kar'bor  Creek,  in  /^nfuy/vonui,  a  post-township  of 

Brie  CO. 
Har'borer,  n.   One  who  gives  harbor  or  shelter ;  an 

entertainer. 
Har'bor  Graee,  a  town  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  W. 

shore  of  Conception  Bay,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  St.  John's. 
HarlM>r  IsIaimI,  in  the  W.  Indies.     See  Bahama 

ISLAiniS. 

Har'borleiia,  a.  Destitute  of  a  harbor. 

Har'bor-DUUiter,  n.  An  officer  aopointed  to  super- 
intend all  business  connected  with  a  harbor  or  port  for 
ships. 

Harl>oriOWll,  in  New  Jersqr,  a  P.  0.  of  Mercer  oo. 

Harbury,  a  fortified  town  of  Prusshs  in  Hanover,  24 
m.  N.W.  of  Luneburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
opposite  to  Hamburg.  Mam^f.  Tobacco,  wax,  linen, 
sail-cloth,  starch,  and  gunpowder. 

Hard,  a.  [A.  S.  fteard ;  D.  hard ;  Oer.  hart ;  Dan.  hoard  ; 
Icel.  /uzrcir ;  probably  akin  to  Pr.  hardi^  and  to  Or. 
kartoi,  for  kraloiy  strength.  Boot  Sansk.  yorcUAo,  hard.] 
Firm ;  solid ;  massive ;  compact ;  not  yielding  to  pres- 
sure ;  resisting  easy  penetration  or  separation ;  —  cor- 
relative of  $oft ;  as,  a  hard  stone,  hard  wood,  a  hard 
nut,  Ac.  —  Difficult  to  the  understanding;  not  easily 
penetrated  by  the  intellect ;  as,  a  hard  problem.  **  Hard 
words,  which  I  was  obliged  to  use."  (AHnUhnot.)  — 
Difficult  of  accomplishment;  full  of  difficultiee,  ob- 
stacles, or  contrary  influences;  painful;  laborious;  fa- 
tiguing; arduous;  attended  with  difficulties  or  pain,  or 
both ;  MS,  a  hard  task,  a  metal  hard  to  fuse.  —  Powerftil 
forcible ;  difficult  to  resist  or  restrain. 

••  Tbej  ar«  aUraggUng  with  a  pow«r  wbloh  wlU  slwsyt  be  too 
hard  for  tbom.'  —Additon. 

^Oppressive;  cruel;   unfeeling:  rigorous;  not  easy  to 
influence  or  control ;  difficult  to  please  or  touch ;  as,  a 
hard  heart ;  —  hence,  abusive ;  harsh ;  as,  hard  words 
also,  rough :  rude ;  coarse ;  as,  a  hard  countenance. 

"  Beugb  uDgoveraable  pualoni  barry  meo  on  to  isy  or  do  very 
hard  or  oflDntlTO  things.  "—AUardury. 


—Acid;  sour;  harsh;  rough;  austere;  as,  AanI older.— 
Harsh ;  stiff;  forced ;  constrained;  unnatural ;  daspl< 
ing  to  the  taste  or  imagination ;  as,  hard  coloring. 
"  Hla  dlrwHoo  is  hmrd,  hla  flnfsra  too  bold."  ^Drgdrnk, 

— Unreasonable;  ni\)ust;  severe;  rigorous;  difficult  to 
put  up  with ;  not  ea«y  to  bear ;  painful  to  endure  or  con- 
sent to ;  as,  hard  work,  a  hard  winter,  hard  times,  hard 
conditions,  a  hard  lot,  Ac. 

{Fran.)  Abrupt  or  Tehement  in  utterance;  not 
smoothly  or  gradually  sounded  by  the  tongue;  —  said 
ot  certain  consonants,  as  ^  in  pef,  and  e  in  carol^  as 
differing  firom  the  sound  of  the  same  letters  in  gin^  cU- 
tern,  Ac.  —  Hard  eos/i,  hard  money,  specie,  coin,  or  me- 
tallic currency,  as  distinguished  from  paper  money.— 
Hard  Miater,  water  containing  mineral  ingredients  that 
decompose  soap,  and  thus  make  it  uniinltable  for  lava- 
tory uses. — Hard  loood,  wood  of  a  close  grain  and  solid 
texture,  as  teak,  greenheart,  oak,  ash,  box,  Ac.  —  Hard 
pan,  the  indurated  stratum  of  earth  deposited  beneath 
the  soil. 

Hard,  adv.    With  pressure  or  urgency ;  — hence,  seal- 
ously ;  diligently ;  earnestly ;  as,  to  plead  hard. 
"  My  oorrwpondeat. .  ■  prssMO  JUHnd  for  an  sBiwer. 

—Uneasily ;  vexatiously ;  as,  it  goes  hard  with  our  friend. 

—  With  difficulty ;  laboriously ;  as,  the  cable  runs  hard. 

—  Closely;  distressfully;  so  as  to  raise  difficultiee;  as, 
to  be  pushed  hard  for  money.  —  With  urgent  pressure ; 
vigorously ;  violentiy ;  vehementiy ;  —  hence,  &st ;  rap- 
idly ;  nimbly ;  expeditiously ;  as,  to  run  hard.  —  With 
great  force;  tempestuously;  boLiterously ;  violentiy; 
copiously ;  heavily ;  as,  it  rains  hard,  it  blows  hard. 

Hard  by,  close ;  near  to ;  not  far  distant 

"  Down  In  a  dale,  hmrd  hf  a  focwt's  ■tde.'— ijjpwmr. 
Hard  up,  pressed  for  ready  money ;  short  of  cash ;  des- 
titute of  means  or  resources ;  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
extremity.    (Used  oolioquially.) 

"  Tom  being  hard  «v.  I  lent  him  a  aoversisn."— AnaAqr< 

(Hard  is  often  used  In  composition  in  a  compound 

form,  as  Aard-won,  Aord-fbught,  Aarcf-hearted,  Ac    In 

nautical  language  it  is  also  employed  to  give  emphasis 

to  words  of  command  with  which  It  is  Joined ;  as,  hard 

a-Ieel  Aord  a-weather  I  Aard  a-portl  Ac.) 

Hard,  n.    A  kind  of  causeway  or  pier  on  the  banks  of 

a  river,  harbor,  Ac,  used  as  a  landing-place 

as,  the  Hard  at  Portsmouth,  ISng. 

—pi.   Refuse  flax ;  tow. 

HardanMr  l^eld,  {hardfanifer-fedd,)  a  portion  of 

the  great  Scandinavian  chain  of  mountains,  about  70  m. 

N.K.  of  Bergen,  Norway.    Average  height,  4.000  ft. 

Hard'*1»alKe,  n.    A  kind  of  confection  made  of  baked 

sugar,  butter,  molasses,  Ac. ;   toffee.    (Commonly  used 

in  Bui  ■ 

Bard' 

PIMUS. 


igland.) 
/beam,  n. 


(Boi.)    The  Thombeam.    See  CaMt 


Har'deevUle,  in  3.  QiroUna,  a  Tillage  of  Beaufbrt 
district,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Savannah. 

Har'deniaii,  in  IWmeaee,  a  8.W.  oo.,  adjoining  Bfisais- 
sippi ;  area,  about  MO  sq.  m.  Riven.  Hatchee,  and 
some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  toil, 
fertile.    Oap.  Bolivar. 

Hard'en.  v.  a.  [A.  S.  Aeardtoii ;  Icel.  hardna  ;  Ooth. 
ghard^jan.]  To  make  hard  or  more  hard ;  to  indurate ; 
to  make  firm,  solid,  or  compact ;  as,  to  harden  wood, 
steel,  or  clay.  —  To  confirm  in  effrontery ;  to  make  im- 
pudent ;  to  make  obstinate,  unyielding,  or  refractory ;  to 
confirm  in  wickedness,  opposition,  or  enmity ;  to  make 
obdurate,  insensible,  or  unfeeling ;  as.  to  Aardm  one's 
heart.      **  Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me." — Sw^. 

— ^To  make  hard  and  strong:  to  strengthen;  to  inure;  to 
render  firm  or  less  liable  to  ii^ury  by  exposure  or  use; 
as,  to  harden  one's  muscles  by  constant  exercise. 

— e.  n.  To  become  hard  or  more  hard ;  to  become  inured ; 
to  indurate,  as  fiesh ;  to  acquire  firmness  or  solidity ;  as, 
clay  Aardsfu  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
-To  become  strengthened,  confirmed,  or  consolidated; 
used  in  either  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  as,  he  hardened  in 
vice. 

Har'denberir,  Carl  Auodst,  Prinoi  ton,  a  famous 
Oerman  statesman,  bom  at  Hanover,  1750.  In  1790 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  he  became  in  1806.  At  the 
dose  of  the  wars  of  the  first  French  empire,  he  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  in  1814.    D.  at  Genoa,  1822. 

Har'deiiberi^,  in  iMdiema,  a  villsge  of  Jennings  co., 
about  79  m.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  the  B.  A  0.  South- 
western R.  B.    The  P.  0.  is  Hatdkn.    Pop.  about  3(i0. 

Hardened,  {hdrd'nd.  \  p.  a.  Made  hard,  or  more  hard, 
solid,  or  compact:  made  obetinate,  callous,  insensible, 
unfeeling;  rendered  more  impenetrable;  confirmed  in 
vice  or  error;  as,  a  hardened  reprobate 

Hardener,  IhdHPner,)  n.  One  who  hardens  or  so- 
lidifies. 

Harderwyk,  (AaKdevM^fAx,)  a  fortified  town  of  Gnl- 
derland  in  Holland,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  27  m.  N.W.  of 
Amheim.  Manuf.  Smoked  fish,  and  dyes,  and  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  grain,  tim>>er,  and  fish.    i^.  6,148. 

Hard'-fkvored,  Hard'-fkvonred,  (-/a'vord.)  a. 
Having  a  harah,  rugged  cast  of  countenance ;  coarse- 
featured  ;  without  comeliness. 

Hard'-fkvoredneas,  n.  Plainness  or  coarseness  of 
features. 

Hard'-featared,  (-/efyurd,)  a.  Hard-fkvored ;  plain ; 
coarse-featured. 

Hard'-flsted,  a.  Having  hard,  coarse,  or  sinewy 
hands,  as  from  the  effects  of  labor:  as,  a  ?uird-Jlsted 
navvy.  — Covetous ;  grasping :  niggardly ;  parsimonious ; 
close-fisted :  as,  a  hard-fisted  usurer. 

Hard'-fouirbt,  (-/uiot,)  a.  Obstinately  contested; 
vigorously  striven  for ;  hs,  a  hard-fnught  battle. 

Hard'liaek,  n.    {Bot.)    See  Spulaa. 


.  Having  hard  handi;  hahilsfal 
Hardliead,  «.  Clash  of  heads  in  contaat  or  oosabat. 
*•  I  have  b«mi  a(  hmr^tmd  with  jov  batttac  nliliaai  •*      ITrH— 

Hard'beaded,  a.     Shrewd;   acuta;  intaUigsiU;  as, 

a  AonlAeoded  lawrer. 
Hard'-hearied,  a.     Having  an  onferting  bean; 

cruel;  inexorable;  merdleis;  without  metcj  or  pity; 

barbarous. 
••  John  BoU,  otherviM  a  cood-aatarsd  maa,  was  veer  hmd- 

hmrUd  to  his  Bitter  Pe|."  —  Arhmlkmat. 

Hardleannte',  or  Haxdacahutb,  a  king  of  »"g«««^^ 
B.  1018,  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Canute  the  Oreat.  On  Am 
death  of  his  ffOhcr,  whose  Tlceroy  he  was  in  Denmnr^ 
Harold,  a  younger  son  by  Canute's  marriage  with  aE- 
giva,  dau^ter  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  aasnmed  tha 
crown  of  BngUnd,  and  a  bloody  struggle  was  only  pra- 
vented  by  the  eldest  son  accepting  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole  countrr  south  of  the  Thames  —  thna  lormlag 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Weasex.  The  chief  characteria- 
tic  of  his  bachelor  life  vras  an  inordinate  Ioto  of  eatia« 
and  drinking;  and  long  after  his  death  by  apoplexy, 
hii  subjects  continued  to  celebrate  theerent,  under  the 
titie  of  Hog's  Tide,  or  Hock  Wednesday.  D.  at  Oap- 
ham.  1042.  ^^ 

Hard'Uiood,  n.  QuaUty  of  bebig  hardy;  boldness; 
firm  courage;  intrepidly;  valor;  bravery.  —  Flrmnsss 
of  body  derived  fh>m  laborious  exerdsea.  —  ITiines  of 
confidence :  effrontery ;  assurance. 

HardttX*  adv.  With  great  boldness;  stoatly;  in  a 
hardy  manner ;  with  firmness  m  stemnesa. 

Haro'lment,  n.     Hardihood;  courage;   stootneai; 
firmness,  (a.) 
"  Zeal  was  the  aprinc  whenes  flowed  her  hmrdimmn."  —  VatiJ^u 

Har'din,  in  JUsmok,  a  SL  co.,  a4|oining  Kentucky ;  <v««, 
about  149  sq.  m.  BitMre.  Ohio,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Smrface,  divereifled ;  soil,  fertile.  Oap.  lOixa* 
bethtown.    Pop.  (189U)  7,234. 

— ^A  post-village,  cap.  of  Oalhouu  co.,  on  the  IlUnais  river, 
SU  m.  N.W.  of  Alton.    Pop.  (1897)  about  iaa 

— ^A  towuship  of  Pike  co. 

Hardin,  in  Iowa,  a  N.  central  ca ;  area,  about  576  aq. 
m.  Bivers.  Iowa  river,  Tipton,  and  some  other  rnwiks 
Bm/aee,  level ;  toO,  fertile.    Oap.  SIdora.    Pap,  (1896) 

—A  post-office  of  Clayton  co. 

—A  township  of  Greene  oo. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Hardin  oo. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  oo. 

— >  A  towuship  of  Pottawattamie  oo. 

— A  township  of  Webster  co. 

Hardin,  in  JTentedly,  a  W.  central  oo. ;  ana,  about  580 

sq.  m.    l^ieers.  Salt  river.  Boiling  Fori:,  Nolin,  and 

Bough  creeks.    Sur/aee,  undulating;  mil,  fertile.    Oam. 

Elizabetiitown.    Pop.  (1890)  21,304. 
Hardin,  in  JftMoaH,  a  post-village  of  Bay  oo.,  aboot  9 

m.  £.  of  Bichmond.    Pop.  ( 1897 )  about  7oa 
Hardin,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  central  oo. ;  arw,  about  425 

sq.   m.    AiMrs.    Scioto   and  Miami,  and   BUncbard*! 

Fork.    8Mf/aoe,  level;  soil, fertile.    OomUp  •oaL Kenton. 

P^.  (1890)  28,939. 
— A  postr village  of  Shelby  oo.,  about  5  m.  W.  of  ffidney. 
Hardin,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Croc^  co. 
Hardin.  In  Temneaaee,  a  S.W.  co.,  aiyoining  Alabama 

and  MissisBippi ;  area,  about  560  sq.  m.    Bst^era.  Tennea- 

see,  and  numerous  smallsr   streams.    Smrfaca,  slopes 

grsidually  downward  from  each  side  toward  the  riTer; 

too,  fertile.    Ifta.  Iron.    Oap.  Savannah.    Pop.  17,698. 
Hardin,  in  Texas,  a  8.S.  co. ;  area,  aboat  940  sq.  ra. 

Bicen.  Neches,  Pine  Island  Bayou,  and  Big  CjrpraM. 

Sarface,    generaUy    level;    soO,    fertUsw      OiiiVmsI; 

Kountae.    Pop.  (l«91)  about  5,000. 
— A  post^village  of  Hardun  oo.,  about  80  m.  K  ot  Hoorton. 
Hard'inesa,  a.     TFr.  hardiesse.]    Quality  of  beinc 

hardy;  power  of  endurance. 

*'  Hardneaa  ever  of  hardineee  la  mochar.** — Skaln. 
— ^Excess  of  confidence ;  assurance ;  eifrontenr ;  boldnesk 
Har'dlnfpe,  Henxt,  VisooinrT,  an  English  field-mai^ 

shal,  and  governor-general  of  India,  bom  in  Duihao, 

1785.    He  greatly  distinguished  himself   in  the  war 

Sainst  Fnmce,  became  sscretary  of  war  during  the 
ministration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  1844 
was  sent  out  to  replace  Lord  ESIenborough  as  governor- 
general  of  India.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kkh  war, 
in  1845,  he  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  gener- 
ously postponing  all  questions  of  dignity,  acted  as  sec- 
ond in  command  during  the  fierce oonfUcts  at  Moodk««, 
Feroxeehah,  and  Sobraon.  In  1852  he  succeeded  Wsl- 
lington  as  comniander4n-chief  of  the  British  anny,  an 
office  which  he  held  tiU  his  death,  in  1856. 

Har'dinvTill^*  in  Am0  •/ency,  a  post-Tillage  at 
Gloucester  co.,  about  24  m.  S.  of  Ounden,  <m  the  West 
Jersey  Bailrosd. 

Har'ainsburpT,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  WMhing^ 
tun  CO.,  about  32  m.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

Har'dinebnrif,  in  Kentnckg,  apost-TiUage,  eap^  of 
Breckinridge  oo.,  aboot  120  m.  WJ8.W.  of  Frankfixt. 
Pop.  (189U)  681. 

Hardin  Springs,  in  Emlacly,  a  post-office  of 
Hardin  co. 

Har'dlnTille,  in  lUinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  co. 

Har'dinsTille,  in  Kemtmekg,  a  village  of  Shelby  col, 
aboot  9  m.  8.  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Hard'leb,  a.    Hard  in  a  certain  degree. 

Hard'laona  Hills,  in  Temneeaee,  a  post-offloe  of 
Maury  CO. 

Hard  I«abor.  {Law.)  A  punishment  frequently  added 
to  imprisonmeut  in  those  States  where  the  penitentiary 
system  bas  been  adopted.  This  labor  is  not  greater 
than  that  Toluntarily  performed  by  many  fm  men,  and 
the  quantity  required  to  be  perfiwrned  it  9o|  ^u^^gente^ 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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In  the  penitentiariefl  of  PennsylTiuito  It  eontlfta  in  be- 

inic  employed  in  weftving,  ehoemaldng,  and  such  lliie 

eniplojmenta. 
Hmrd-la'bor  <?reek*  iu  S.  OxroUna^  Joins  Bteveni 

Cre«k  in  £d|{«;flfld  diat. 
H«rd'-lalM»red,Hard'«lAlM»nred,a.  Diligently 

wrouxtit ;  studied  witli  care  and  labor ;  elaborate ;  a«, 

**  a  hard4abnr«d  poem.**  —  Swifu 
Hsard'ly*  adv.  With  dilficolty ;  in  a  hard  or  ardnons 


•'  BaeoTerinc  Aortfy  whet  be  lost  \tSw."—Drgdm. 

— Barely ;  almost  not ;  not  quite  or  wholly ;  scarcely ;  as, 
AareUy enough. — Harshly;  coarsely;  roughly;  severely; 
rigorouiily. 

Haa^d'-moiitlied,  a.  Not  sensible  to  the  bit;  not 
e«sily  icoTemed  by  the  rein ;  as,  a  hard^moyihed  horse. 

If  sarsl'oeas,  n,  'Qimllty  or  property  of  being  hard ; 
llrmness;  cloee  union  of  the  component  parts;  com- 
pactnese ;  solidity ;  the  quality  of  bodies  which  resists 
impreesion  or  sepMration  of  their  particles ;  dIfllGulty  to 
be  understood,  or  to  be  executed  or  accomplished; 
•cwncity;  ptfunry;  conflrmed  state  of  Impenitence  or 
wickedness;  coarseness  of  features;  rigor;  harshness; 
roQfifhness,  hs  of  sculpture;  niggardliness;  seTere  labor, 
trials,  or  sufferings ;  a  Quality  In  some  kinds  of  water 
which  nnfirs  it  for  washing ;  Insensibility  of  heart. 

(PhjfticM.)  That  condition  of  the  force  of  cohesion 
in  solids  which  enables  their  constituent  molecules  to 
retain  their  relative  position,  and  resist  any  physical 
force  which  tends  to  alter  the  Agure  of  the  body.  H.  Is 
entirely  different  from  denntjf :  for,  although  guld  and 
pUtlnuin  are  denser  than  gUss,  yet  glass  is  harder  than 
gold  or  platinum.  Iron  and  sine  are  lighter,  but  harder, 
than  gold  or  platinum.  Sir  Isnac  Newton  supposes  the 
primary  particles  uf  nil  bodies  to  be  perfectly  hard,  and 
not  capable  or  being  broken  or  divided  by  any  power  In 
nature ;  but,  with  all  our  extended  knowledge.  It  is  Im- 
poasible  to  determine,  with  any  certainty,  the  conditions 
of  the  elementary  particles  which  render  bodies  hard, 
brittle,  malleable,  ductile,  Ac  Some  metals  are  ren- 
dered bard  with  great  readiness.  This  is  of  Inestimable 
Talue  in  the  maiiufnctnre  of  steel  especially,  which  can 
be  varied  In  H.  by  heating  8uddenly,^:0ollng,  and  then 
tempering.  H.  is  often  accompanied  by  brittleness ;  but 
this  can  generally  be  overcome  by  heating  and  slow 
cooling;  this  pn>cess.  however,  often  takes  away  from 
the  hHTdness.  In  the  production  of  alloys,  another  use- 
ful property  is  frequfutly  developed.  Copper  and  tin, 
neither  of  which  is  remarkable  for  ff.  or  elasticity,  pos- 
sess both  these  qualities  when  combined ;  in  which  form 
they  constitute  b«ll  metal. 

( Jfm.)  The  H  of  a  mineril  Is  a  valuable  means  of 
distlniculshing  it  from  othera  closely  resembling  It  It 
is  the  first  pniperty  a  student  examines  in  a  specimen. 
The  relative  degrees  of  H.  are  expressed  in  numbers  ac- 
cording to  a  scale,  the  numbers  of  which  tepi esent  the 
H.  of  ten  well-known  minerals,  vis.: 
1  Talc,  6  Feldspar  (cleavable  var.X 

*i  Rock  Salt,  7  Rock  Crystal, 

3  Calc  Spar  (transparent),    8  Topaz  (transparent), 

4  Fluor  Spar  (crystAlUseil).  9  Sapphire  or  Corundum, 

5  Apatite  (transparent),  10  Uinmond. 
Inteatlnga  mlnoral.  If.  for  instance,  it  neither  scratches 
nor  is  scratched  by  apatite,  its  hardness  Is  5.  If  It 
scratches  apatite  and  is  it'«elf  scratched  by  feldspar,  its 
hardness  is  between  6  and  tf,  and  so  on.  "Die  substance 
known  as  Cakburundijic  (q.  v.)  is  one  of  the  hardest 
yet  discovered,  ranking  next  to  tha  diamond,  If  not 
surpasaiug  it  in  hardness. 

Hard'-ran,  a.  Much  pressed ;  in  great  struts;  aa,  to 
be  hatrd-nm  for  time. 

Hard'alllp,  n.  A  hard  state  or  condition ;  toll ;  fa- 
tigue; privation;  severe  labor  or  want;  injury;  oppres- 
sion; injustice;  annoyance;  grievance. 
**  Tb«7  wars  ejcpesad  to  hardtkip  and  panurj."— Jteikoy  S^rat. 

Hard'-taek,  n.  (iVUui.)  A  term  applied  by  sailors 
to  sea-biscuit  or  ship-brrad ;  —  In  contradistinction  to 
mfl4ade  (i.  e.  treth  baker's  bread). 

Mmrdt'Wtmmgedk^  {^1^is'c^jd,)  a.  Coarse-featured ;  hav- 
ing a  harsh,  rugged  countenance. 

Haira'ware*  n.  A  generic  term  emploved  to  signify 
such  mannfiictures  as  are  produced  (t'om  the  commoner 
or  more  useful  metals ;  that  is,  iron  and  steel,  brass  and 
copper,  zinc  and  tin,  and  occasionally  certain  commoner 
kindtf  of  pUted  goods. 

Hard' ware  River*  in  Virginia,  enters  James  River 
in  Fluvanna  co.  • 

Hard'wlck,  in  Aftusoe^Ms^tts,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Wonester  county,  about  6  mfles  west  ot 
Boston. 

Hard'wiek,  in  J9ew  Jvntitf^  a  township  of  Warrei 

00. 

Hard'wiek,  in  Vtrmmi,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cnledonia  co.,  on  Lamoille  River,  about  20  m.  N.N.B. 
of  Hontpelier. 
Hard'wiek  Centre,  In  Nno  Jertfy,  a  village  of 

Warren  co..  abt.  3  m.  N.K.  of  Blalrstown. 
Hard'wieke  Island,  an  Island  of  British  N.  Amer- 
ica in  Charlotte  Sound,  between  Queen  Charlotte's  Is- 
land and  the  mainland. 
BUtrd'y,  a.  [Fr.  hardi;  Norm,  hardy;  It.  ardito,  Iwld. 
courageous,  daring.  See  H aid. J  Bold;  brave;  stout; 
daring;  resolute. 

"Aod  ■hall  Dot  lora'n  dtTioer  power  ioBpIra 
Mora  hmrdt  rirtoa,  aod  mora  gan'roua  Are  T  "^ Prior. 
—Confident;  full  of  effrontery;  having  much  aasnrance; 
impudent;   stubborn   to  excess;   as.  a  hardy  beggar. 
— Strong;  firm ;  compact;  as,  a  hardy  constitution. 
"As  anwliolsaenia  bUat  may  thaka  to  piaoaa  hla  ikardy  hbrlo. 

South. 
-Inured  to  fatigue;  rendered  Arm  by  exerciae;    as,  a 
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hardy  explorer.— ^Capable  of  bearing  exposure  to  cold 
winds  and  weather;  aa,  a  hardy  plant. 

— fi.    A  tool  used  by  blitcksniitlis. 

Har'djr,  in  OMo^  a  township  of  Uolmes  co. ;  nop.  about 
2,100. 

Har'dy,  in  W.  Virffinia,  a  N.E.  oo.,  a4}olnIng  Virginia 
and  Maryland ;  area,  about  4(X)  sq.  miles.  Bioer:  Suuth 
branch  of  tlie  Potumac,  North,  Cacapun,  and  Luat  rivers. 
Sm/ace,  brukeu  and  mountaiuuuH ;  ooit.  In  the  VNlieys 
fertile.  Mi*.  Iron.    Cap.  Moureflelil  Pbp.  ( 1^9U)  7,570. 

Har'dy  vllle.  In  ^iriioaa,  a  former  post -office  and 
village  of  Mohave  co.,  on  the  Colorado  river,  about  16U 
mUee  N.W.  of  Praeoott 

Har'dy  vlUe,  In  Kentucky,  a  postK>fflce  of  Hart  co. 

Hare,  n.  [A. S.  hara  ;  Dan.  and  Swed.  hare;  Icel.  hieri. 
fteri;  Qer.  hau ;  O.  Qer.  huso;  Sansk.  tasa,  a  hare.] 
iZtiCl.)    See  LzpoKioJt. 

Hare^bell,  n.    (JM.)    See  Campah ula. 

Hare'-braloed,  a.  Wild;  unsettled ;  giddy ;  voUtile; 
heedless. 
**Ttist  Aar*'frrataa<l  wild  fiitlowbegiQa  to  play  tha  fool."— Aoeea. 

Hare'-heartedy  a.  Timoroua ;  shy ;  easily  scared  or 
intimidated. 

Hare'honod,  n.    Same  as  Harribr,  q.  v. 

Hare  Island*  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  about  96  miles  N.K.  of  Quebec. 

Harelip,  n.  {Surg.)  A  congenital  or  natural  de- 
formity, with  which  children  are  sometimes  born;  the 
upper  lip  being  clell  or  divided,  either  In  the  centre  or  a 
little  to  the  side  of  the  centre,  and  so  called  th>m  the 
peculinr  turmation  of  the  upper  Up  of  the  hare.— Tills 
mallorniHtlou  is  someliuies  attended  with  a  cleft  or  fis- 
sure along  the  entire  arch  of  the  palnte,  and  In  some 
cases  there  la  a  double  Imrelip,  the  cleft  existing  on  each 
aide  of  the  lip,  with  a  double  fissure  In  the  palate,  or  the 
absence  of  nearly  ail  the  bony  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  In  all  cases  there  is  much  inconvenience  in 
talking,  and  in  severe  cases,  from  the  absence  of  one  or 
two  teeth,  and  the  cleft  in  the  month,  articulation  is 
extremely  difficult.  The  treatment,  which  Is  quite 
simple,  consists  in  cutting  the  uneven  edge  of  each  side 
of  the  split  lip  smooth  by  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  knife, 
till  the  breacii  presents  the  appearance  of  the  letter  V 
reversed  ( A)  ^  ^^o  or  three  fine  silver  pins  or  needles  are 
then  p4ssed  through  each  flap,  and  a  piece  of  silk  thread 
wound  in  the  form  of  a  figure  oo  from  head  to  point  of 
each  pin,  till  the  two  raw  edges  of  the  fUp  are  brought 
close  together,  where  they  are  to  be  kept  so  for  some 
days,  till  a  perfect  union  by  the  first  intention  takes 
place,  the  patient  being  kept  on  a  liquid  or  very  soft  diet 
till  the  union  Is  perfect— When  that  is  the  case,  the 
threads  are  to  be  cut,  the  needles  or  pins  withdrawn, 
and  the  part  secured  for  some  time  longer  by  strips  of 
the  beat  aiibesive  plaster.  This  operauon,  to  be  •«»'»- 
cessful,  should  be  adopted  early — as  soon,  in  facias 
the  infantli  or  child's  strength  can  bear  it. 

Harellppedy  {-livt,)  a.    Having  a  harelip. 

Bte'rem,  ««.  lAr.  Aarrm,  anything  prohibited,  muhar- 
ram,  prohibited,  fn>m  harram,  to  prohibit.]  The  name 
given  to  those  apartments  in  the  houses  of  the  Kaat, 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  fenutles 
of  the  family.  See  Sbkaouo. — The  collective  number 
of  wives  and  concubines  pertaining  to  one  man. 

Haren'orlfbrni,  a.  [Ft.  hareng,  herring,  and  /otms, 
form.]    Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  herring. 

Hare  -pipe,  n.    A  trap  to  catch  hares. 

Hare*s«lettnee,  (-Ut  tit,)  n.    {Bot.)    See  Sohchos. 

Hare^M-tall-igraes,  n.    {Boi.)    See  Laoueub. 

Hare*s  Talley,  in  Pmmayhaiday  a  post-office  of  Hun- 
tingdon CO. 

Hare' wood,  in  Nem  York,  a  P.  0.  of  St  Lawrence  oo. 

Harewood,  in  W.  Va.,  a  post-vilh4re  of  Fayette  co. 

Har'flftilir,  a.  [A  S.  Aara,  have,  and  /augoH,  to  catch.] 
( Omith.)    The  sreat  snowy  owl.    See  Owi.. 

Harfleur  (kUr^Jbtr).  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Seine-In- 
ferieure,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  with  the  L^ 
zarde,  5  m.  EJf .E.  of  Havr^  and  1  m.  from  the  sea.  Its 
harbor,  once  kiknI,  is  now  nearly  filled  up.    iVm.  2,100. 

HarTord,  iu  Jfaryfoad,  a  N.E.  co.,  Mtjoining  Penn- 
sylvania; orso,  about  422  sq.  miles.  Bieer*.  Susque- 
hanna river,  Deer  Creek,  and  smaller  streams.  Sur/aee. 
diversified '   »oil,   feriile.     Ifta.    Iron,    limestone,  and 

Srauite.    Cbo.  Behdr.    Pop.  (1890)  28,993. 
village  of  Harford  co.,  abt  26  m.  E.NX  of  Baltimore. 

Harford,  In  New  Yvrk,  a  pos^towusbip  of  Cortland 
CO.,  about  140  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Harford,  in  PemuyloatUa,  a  post-township  of  Susque- 
hanna CO.,  aliont  10  m.  8.E.  of  Hontruse. 

Harford  Fnrnaee,  In  Marykmd,  a  post-offlce  of 
Harford  co. 

HarKrcairee»  Jamis,  (har'graiwi,)  a  celebrated  Eng^ 
lish  mechanician,  who,  while  working  as  a  poor  weaver 
at  Sunhill,  in  Lancashire,  conceived  the  idea  of  imitat- 
ing, by  machinery,  the  action  of  the  spinner  seated  at 
her  wuol-wheel;  by  means  of  which  the  ** roving*'  of 
wool  could  be  extended  indefinitely ;  and,  after  having 
been  twisted,  wound  on  the  cope  or  spindle.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  **  spinning  Jenny ; "  and 
even  at  the  period  of  its  first  constniction  (1767)  it  pro- 
dnced  more  work  than  the  combined  efforts  of  thirty 
spinners  with  the  old  wheel.  Arkwright  and  others 
have  since  completed  the  invention  ;  the  machinery  of 
cotton-opinning  being,  at  the  present  day,  among  the 
very  l>eat  and  simpleat  of  all  mechanical' oonUlvances. 
Tlie  cotton-epinners,  who  had  hitherto  worked  by  hand. 
Imagining  tliat  their  trade  would  l>e  ruined  by  the  new 
machine,  besieged  the  houw  of  the  inventor,  and  en- 
deavored to  destroy  his  "Jennies."  H.  removed  to  Not- 
tingham, Hud  very  shortly  alter,  his  invention  was 
supei*aeiled  by  the  improvements  effected  by  Sir  Bichard 
Arkwright ;  and  he  died  in  poverty,  about  1770. 


Harleoi*  (Adr'«^)  t».  fFr.]  The  ritie  seeds  of  variont 
Idnda  of  kidney-beans,  especially  of  /'..wu^Uut  vuiparit, 
(Oaokery.)  A  kind  of  haith,  mU'w,  or  ragout,  made  of 
meat  and  vegetables ;  as,  a  haricot  of  mutton. 

Har'ler.  See  HABmixx. 

Harl'rl,  Abu  Mohammkd  al  Kasim  Bcn  Ali,  the  most 
brillUnt  and  popnlar  of  Arabian  poets,  b.  at  Bassorah, 
about  10&4,  A.  D.  Died  there  about  1122.  Little  la  known 
of  his  life,  save  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  silk-merchant 
(whence  his  name  Hariri— Aart'r,  silk).  The  most 
famous  of  all  his  writings  is  entitled  JtakamehM  (Sit- 
tings). This  may  best  be  described  as  a  novel,  or  a  col- 
lection of  rhymed  tales,  loosely  strung  together,  the 
centre  of  which  is  always  a  certain  Abu  Seid  from  Send, 
who,  witty,  clever,  amiable,  of  pleasing  nninners,  well 
read  in  sacred  and  profane  lore,  but  cunning,  unscrupu- 
lous, a  thorough  rogue  in  fact  turns  up  under  all  po«i. 
ble  dbignises.  and  in  all  possible  pUces  —  samoniEing, 
poetising,  telling  adventures  and  tales  of  all  kinds— 
always  amusing,  and  always  getting  money  out  of  his 
audience.  The  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  wit  dis- 
played in  these  strange  adventures,  their  striking 
changes,  and  dramatic  situations,  have  hardly  ever  been 
equalled:  but  more  wonderful  still  Is  the  poet's  power 
of  langiMge.  The  whole  force  of  the  proverbial  fulness 
of  expression,  spirit,  elegance,  and  grandeur  of  the 
Arabic  Idiom.  H.  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject 
His  work — of  which  one  of  the  greatest  Arabian  author- 
ities has  said  tliHt  It  deserved  to  be  written  In  gold  — 
has  Indeed  become  the  armory  as  well  as  the  mine  of 
all  Arabic  writers  since  his  day.  Poets  and  historians, 
grammarians  and  lexicographers,  look  upon  the  ifoA-o- 
mrht  as  the  hlghest'source  of  authority,  and  next  only  to 
tlie  Koran,  as  far  at  least  as  language  is  c-oncemed.  His 
book  has  been  trsnalated,  either  entirely  or  partially, 
into  nearly  every  Eastern  and  Furopean  tongue,  and  has 
been  the  prototype  of  innumerable  Imitations,  the  most 
successful  of  which  is  the  one  In  Hebrew,  Tachkmumi^ 
by  Jehuda  Al-Charisi.  1  he  first  complete  edition  of  the 
text  appeared  In  Calcutta.  1809-1814,  in  3  vols. ;  another 
by  OushIu  de  Perclval,  In  Paris,  1818 :  one  much  more 
valuable,  chiefiy  on  account  of  its  commentary,  by  Sll- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  nppt^ared  in  Paris,  1821-lft22,  (re-edited 
1W7-1853.) 

HariL,  r.  H.  [0>ntracted  from  heark4m.']  To  listen ;  to 
lend  the  ear :  to  hearken. 

"  Priokfog  ap  hla  aara  to  kmrk."  —  BuiOrma. 

—inUfj.  LUtenl  hear!  hearken  t 

"  Hark,  hark  t  tha  lark  ai  heavan'a  gau  ataga."  —  JSkmkt. 

Hark,  in  lOimoiB,  a  village  of  Shelby  co. 

Har'ker's  Corners,  In  IUi»toi»,M  P.  0.  of  Peoria  co. 

Harl,  a.  [0.:H.  Ger.  Attr/Mi>,  rupe.J  The  filaments  of 
Ibuc  or  hemp. 

Har^lan,  iu  hdkma,  a  pust-offlce  of  Allen  co. 

Harlan,  in  Iowtt,tk  township  of  Fajette  co. 

— A  townahip  of  Page  co. 

—A  thriving  town,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  about  48  miles  N.B. 
of  Council  BIiiITh.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,600. 

Harlan,  in  Ktmrn*,  a  post-village  of  Smith  co. 

Harlan,  In  KeidMcky,  a  S.E.  co.,  a4joining  VlrglnU: 
orsd,  about  410  sq.  m.  Bivon.  CumberUud  river,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  i^Nr/<tcs,  ragged  and  moun- 
tainous, tlie  Cumberland  mountain  forming  the  S.E. 
boundary ;  ooH,  In  some  places  fertile.  Jfia.  Iron  and 
coal.     Cap.  HarUkU.    Mip.  (1»90)  6,197. 

— ^A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  alN>ve  co. 

Har'lansbnriT,  In  PBUHoyUania,  a  post-village  of 
Lawrence  co.,  on  Slippery  creek. 

Har'leeMVllle,  in  Somtk  Cbroliaa,  a  township  of 
Marion  &>.,  on  Uie  Little  Pedee,  about  loO  n.iles  £Ji.B. 
of  Ct>lumbia. 

Har'lem,  in  HolUnd.    See  Haaelkii. 

Harlem,  In  /tfiaoia,  a  townsliip  of  Stephenson  oo. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Winnebago  co.  about  fi 
miles  N.E.  of  RockfonL 

Harlem,  in  Jftsaoari,  a  post-village  of  Clay  oo. 

Har'lem  (old  spelling  UAAmLCM),  in  New  York,  was  • 
settlement  on  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  Junction  of  East 
and  Harlem  rivers,  about  7  miles  from  the  Battenr.  It 
has  been  for  nwny  years  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
altliough  the  region  named  Is  still  known  as  H. 

Harlem,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  oo.,  about  27  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Steubenvllle. 

—A  post-vllla||»«od  township  of  Delaware  oo-  about  16  m. 
N-feof  Oohimhus. 

Harlem  Sprinn.  In  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Ckrroll  co. 

Har^lemyllle,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  ColumbU  oo. 


Harlena'bnrir*  in  Pemwylramia. 
Harlequin,  (Aar1e-JhiQ'n,)n.    '" 


See  Haelakbbitbo. 

.,        [Fr.    The  name  is  said 

to  be  derived  flrom  an  Italian  comedian  who,  from  fre- 


qnentlns  the  house  of  M.  de  Harlav  at  Paris,  in  tha 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Franae,  was  called  Harlequino  or 
"  Little  Harlay ."  This  etymology,  however.  Is  incorrect 
as  the  vrord  was  used  before  that  period  ]  (ThealHcals^ 
The  name  of  a  personage  who  figures  largely  on  our 
stage  in  the  pantomimes,  and  who  has  been  borrowed 
firom  the  Italian.  The  origin  of  the  personage  Is  a  mat> 
ter  of  dispute.  Probably,  however,  the  character  has 
been  handed  down  from  the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
dramas.  Riccobinl  coi^ectures  tlutt  the  dress  of  the 
harlequin  is  no  other  than  the  eentunculut  uf  the  old 
Roman  mimi,  who  had  their  heads  shaved,  and  were 
called  fianipedf*.  Harlequins  and  buffoons  nre  alsa 
calledsanm'  by  the  beat  Tuscnu  writers,  proliably  from  the 
Latin  $aimio,  of  which  Cicero  {De  Oratore,  11. 61)  gives  a 
description  applying  so  strongly  to  the  harlequin  as  to 
piece  his  derivation  fVom  the  planipedrt  almost  leyond  a 
doubt.  The  character  of  the  ancient  harlequin  was  a 
mixture  of  extra\'ngant  bnff<H>nery  with  preMt  corpt^ral 
agility,  while  his  expressions  wen>  H!iaruitt^|f d  Jby 
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impudence,  drollery,  ntire,  and  often  Indelicacy.  Hlf 
chMTarttjr,  boweTer, 
changed  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th 
century.  He  became 
a  simple,  isnorant 
•ervant,  who  aa- 
•nmee  all  colom.and 
la  easily  induced, 
through  fear  or  in- 
terest, to  commit  all 
•orta  of  tricks  or 
knaveries.  He  ex- 
cels in  extempore 
sallies,  and  triea 
Tory  hard  to  be  wit- 
ty, even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  mali- 
cious. In  other 
countries,  where  in-  s 
trodnced,  his  cliar-  * 
acter  has  been  more 
or  I«*ss  modified. — 
See  Pantomime. 

Harlequinade, 
(har'Ui-ktoin-dde,)  n. 
(  TheatricaU. )  In 
pantomime,  the  term  giren  to  the  after -part  of  the 
entertainment,  or  that  wliich  follows  the  transforma- 
tion scene.  The  four  leading  characters  of  the  IT.  are 
harlequin,  columbiw^  pantaloony  nnd  donm. 

Har'tequln-duek,  n.  (ZmU.)  Ttie  HittrionicuM 
torquutaSy  or  Clangula  hittrirmica^  a  magniflcent  npi>cieH 
of  the  AnaticUe  fouii'l  on  lioth  continents;  it  dfiivLM  it« 
name  fi-om  the  Hiiigiilitrity 
of  iU  niarkiiigD.  If  is 
17  inches  in  length,  and 
28  IncliMS  in  extent;  tiie 
bill  is  of  a  lead  color, 
tipped  with  red;    npinr 

Ert  of  the  head  black ; 
tween  thu  eye  and  biil 
a  broad  space  of  white, 
extending  over  the  eye, 
and  ending  in  re<ldish 
behind  the  ear  a  similar 
spot ;  neck  black,  ending 
below  in  a  circle  of  white ; 


Piff.  1239. —  HARLKQUIN. 


breast  deep  sUtu;  shoul- 
ders marked  with  a  semi- 
circle of  white;  l»elly 
black;  sides  chestnut; 
body     above,    bbick, 


Fig.  1240.  UARLIQDIX-ODCK. 
(Claitfula  kUtrionica.) 

deep  slate;  i*ome  of  the  scapnlars  white;  greater  wlng- 
coverts  tipped  with  white ;  legs  and  teet  deep  asb  ;  vent 
and  pointetl  tiiil  blm^k.  It  swims  and  dives  well;  flies 
swift  and  to  a  great  height ;  and  has  a  whistling  note. 
The  female  lays  ten  white  eggs  on  the  gniss ;  the  young 
are  prettily  speckled.  At  Hudson's  Btiy,  where  it  breeds, 
and  is  said  to  frequent  the  small  rivnlets  inland.  It  is 
called  the  Painted  Duck;  at  Nowfoumlland  an«l  alome 
the  coast  of  Nuw  England,  the  Lord.  It  is  an  admirable 
diver,  and  is  often  seen  in  deep  water  considerably  out 
at  sea. 

Har^eysville,  in  Puintylcaniay  a  poatK>fllce  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Harainsen.  [Fris.  Harm.]  A  fortified  town  of  W. 
yrieslanu,  in  Holland,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee.  A5  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Amsterdam.  It  has  an  active  trade  with  the  Dal  tic. 
Bap.  9.0S6. 

Harllnsen,  In  New  Jeraey,  a  post-rillage  of  Somerset 
*.S.W.  of  Somerville. 


CO.,  abt.  9  m.  S.S 
Har'lOt^  n.  [Corrupted  from  A.  8.  horttUty  from  hyrian, 
to  hire.  See  Whorb.]  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body 
for  hire;  a  strumpet;  a  prostitute;  a  whore;  an  aban- 
doned woman  ;  a  nymph  of  the  pave ;  a«ourtesan ;  a  bona 
roba ;  a  doxy. 
^41.    Lascivious;  lewd ;  wanton ;  base;  low. 

Har'lotry,  n.  Trade  or  practice  of  prostitution ;  li- 
censed  fornication;  habitual  or  cuntomnry  lewdness. 

Harm,  n.  [  A.  S.  Iieurm  or  }iar*n ;  Dan.,  Swed.,  and  Ger. 
Aarm,  grief,  offence :  Icel. /larinr,  probably  akin  tu  O. 
Oer.  gram^Mi^yy  a«*a«nM,  sad. |  Injury;  hurt;  detri- 
ment ;  damage ;  misfortune ;  moral  wrong ;  evil ;  mis- 
chief; wickedness. 

— V.  a.  [A.  S.  hearmian.]  To  hurt,  ii^ure,  or  damage ;  to 
Impair,  as  soundness  of  body. 

Har^maline,  n.  {Cltf.>n.)  A  yellow  crystallisable 
substance  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Feganum  harmala. 
It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acid  and  alcohol.  The  plant  \« 
found  in  Southern  Uassh^  and  the  seeds  are  used  in  dye- 
ing. 
Har'mar,  in  Ohio,  a  villnge  of  Washington  co.,  on  the 
Muskingum  river, opiosite  Marietta.  Pop.  (189«»)  1,684. 
Harmarvllle,  in  ArNH«yIraNta,  A  poet-village  of 
Allegheny  co. 

Harmat'tan,  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  harmatan ;  It.  armaiann  ] 
{MeUorot.)  The  dry  parching  wind  prevailing  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Nord  and  Cape  Lopez,  in 
the  months  of  December,  Janunry,  and  February.  It 
much  resembles  the  sirocco  in  its  chursicter. 

Har'mel,  n.    [Ar.  hamuU.]    The  wild  rue  of  Africa. 

Slarm'Ail,  a.  Full  of  harm ;  iiviurious ;  noxious ;  det- 
rimental; mirtchievons. 

••  Sleepy  poppies  harm/M  tasrretU  yield."  —  Dryden. 

Harm'flnlly*  adp.  InaninJuriou<<orhMrnirul  miinner. 

Hurm'ftalneas,  n.  Hurtfulness ;  injuriuusuess ;  qual- 
ity of  l»eing  detrimenUl. 

Har'mlne,  n.  (Citfm.)  A  compound  obtained  by  the 
oxidatitm  of  harmaline.     fhrm.  t'jal  luNy ». 

garm'ICBM,  a.    Not  hurtful  or  injurious ;Jnnucuous 


inofTensive;  innocent;  unoffending.i-Not  reodriD^ dam- 
age or  injury;  unharmed;  unii\|nred:  not  guilty  ot crime 
or  wrong ;  as,  to  hold  a  person  harmUu  with  respect  to 
consequences. 

[arm'leMily,  adv.    Innocently;   without  fault  or 
crime;  without  hurt  or  damage. 
HarmleasneMi,  a.   Quality  of  being  harmless  or  in- 
noxious; freedom  from  a  tendency  to  iujure;  innocence. 
"  When  In  doof  h-baksd  msn  wmim  harwUftnM*  we  tee. 
Tls  but  his  phlasm  titM's  TlrtWMU  sad  not  be.'— XHmwm. 

Btemio'dliis  and  Aristo^ltoa,  two  Athenians, 
strongly  attached  to  each  other,  who  murdered  l6I4  a.  c.) 
Hippitrchns,  the  younger  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hipphts. 
on  account  of  an  insult  offered  by  him  to  the  sister  of 
Uaruiodius.  They  meant  to  kill  Hippias  also,  with  a 
view  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Plsistratids»,  but  in  this 
they  did  not  succeed.  H.  was  cut  dowu  by  the  body- 
guard immediately  after  the  murder  of  Uipparchus ;  A. 
fled,  but  was  afterwards  taken  and  executed.  As  Hip- 
pias was  banished  from  Athens  a  few  years  later,  //.and 
A.  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  patriotic  martyrs; 
and  in  this  light  they  appear  in  all  subsequent  Greek 
history.  They  received  divine  honors  from  the  Athen- 
ians, and  had  statues  raised  to  their  memory.  A  very 
beautiful  drinking-song  on  this  subject  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  Greek  Scholia. 
Harmo'iila.  [Gr.  .<4nNonia.]  (Myth.)  According  to 
some  versions,  a  daughter  of  Ares  and  Aphroditd.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  tlie  founder  of  Thebes,  from 
wliom  she  received  the  fatal  necklace  which  brought 
about  the  deatlis  of  Auiphiruos  and  liriphyld. 

Harmon 'ic,  Harmon'leal,  a.  [Fr.  harmonupu ; 
Or.  harmonikt'S.j  Having  haruutny ;  concordant;  con- 
sonant ;  musical ;  as,  harminiioaL  sounds,  an  /tarmofttc 
society. 

{Hut.)  Relating  to  harmony,  as  distinguished  from 
melody :  relating  to  harmonics,  or  the  doctrine  of  chords, 
kc. — Whatever  appertains  to  harmouy;  as,  the  har- 
monic  divisions  of  the  monochord,  the  harmonic  pro- 
portions, Ac. 

H.  Mean,  {Arith.  and  Atgeb.)  The  second  term  of 
the  harmonic  progression,  whose  first  and  third  terms 
are  given  quantities,  is  termed  the  Aarmontc  mean  ot 
the  latter;  —  hence,  since  the  reciprocals  of  quantities 
in  harmonic  progression  form  an  arithmetical  series, 
the  harmonic  mean  is  the  reciprocal  of  one  half  the  sum 
of  the  reciprocals  of  the  given  quantities.  Generalising 
this  definition,  the  harmonic  mi^an  (if  any  number  of 
quantities  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  n'*  port  of  the  sum 
of  their  reciprocals.  —  H.  Triad.  ( Mut.)  The  chord  of 
a  notect-msistingof  a  third  and  perfect  fifth,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  oomiNoa  chord.  —  H.  l^rogreuton  or  JSeriee. 
{Arith.)  A  series  of  numbers  sucli  that  any  three  con- 
secutive terms  are  in  liaruitmic  proportion.  The  prin- 
cipal properly  ot  this  progression  is.  that  the  reciprocals 
of  the  terms  form  an  adthmotical  progression,  and,  con- 
versely, the  reciprocals  of  an  arithmetic  form  an  harmonic 
progression.  —  H.,  or  Musical^  /Yoportton.  Three  num- 
bers are  said  to  lie  in  luirnionical  proportion  when  the 
first  Is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  of  the  first  and 
second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third ;  — 
thus,  2,  3,  and  6  are  in  hiirmouiiMil  proportion,  because 
2 : 6 : :  1 : 3.  —  i7.  JntervaL  ( Mas.)  Any  Interval  which 
has  definite  harmonic  relations  lietween  the  numbers 
of  vibrations  of  its  constituent  notes. 

Harmon'le,  n.  (Mus.)  See  HvRMoincs. 

Harmon'lea.  n.  [Lat.  har'nanicut.]  (Mut.)  An  In- 
stniment  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  nowseldom  or  never 
used,  and  which  deriveil  its  origin  from  the  musical 
glasses.  Its  souudi  are  protluced  from  glasses  blown  as 
nearly  hemiNpheriml  as  po^ible,  each  naving  an  c»pen 
neck  or  socket  In  the  mitldle,  into  which  a  perforated 
cork  is  fitted.  Near  the  brim  the  glass  is  alxiut  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  but  increases  towards  the  neck, 
which  is  in  the  largest  about  one  inch  deep  and  half  an 
inch  wide  within,  the  dimensions  lessening  in  proportion 
as  the  glasses  diminish  in  size,  all  excepting  the  smallest, 
which  ought  not  to  be  leea  than  half  an  inch  In  length. 
The  largest  gbuis  is  nine  luchos  In  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  three;  between  these  there  are  twenty-three 
different  sixes.  They  are  distiugulKhed  by  painting  the 
apparent  parts  of  the  glasses  on  the  inside  —  every  semi- 
tone white,  und  the  other  notes  of  the  octave  with  the 
seven  prismatic  colors,  so  that  glasses  of  tlio  same  color, 
white  ones  excepted,  are  always  octaves  to  each  other. 
The  glasses  are  placed  on  a  round  iron  spindle  (fixed 
borixontally  in  the  middle  of  a  box,  and  made  to  turn  on 
brass  gudgeons  at  each  end),  one  within  the  other,  each 
leaving  about  an  Inch  of  its  brim  above  that  of  the  other. 
The  spindle  Is  turned  by  means  of  a  foot-wheel,  and  tlie 
tones  produced  by  nibbing  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
glasses  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  damped  and  rubbed 
with  chalk  to  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  The 
glaHses  also  should  be  occasionally  wetted  with  a  sponge 
and  clean  water.  The  production  of  the  sound  by  means 
of  the  naked  finger  is  said  to  have  such  an  effect  upon 
the  nervous  system  as  in  some  cases  to  have  caused 
fainting-fits.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  play  it  by 
keyx,  but  none  have  succeeded,  no  dead  substance  hav- 
ing been  yet  found  capable  of  giving  the  same  expression 
to  the  sound  as  the  human  fingers. 

Harmon'leally,  (uir.  With  harmony ;  musically. 

— Treating  of  harmony,  as  distinguished  from  m^loiiy. 

Harmon'lcs,  n. p{.  (Mus.)  A  term  applic<l  to  those 
conconiitint,  accessory  sounds  which  accom^Miny  the 
predominant  and  apparently  simple  tone  of  any  chord 
or  t«tnng,  as  well  as  to  the  mathematical  mensuration 
of  musiciil  sounds.  The  d<ictrine  of  tlio  ancients  was 
divid(Hl  into  sevi>n  partK.  riz.,  Bounds,  intervals,  systems, 
cen<>r:t.  ton*^,  mutations,  and  nielo|Keia. 

Harino'uloilB,  a.    [Fr.  harmonteux.]     Having  har 


mony ;  having  the  parts  adapted  or  proportioned  toe 
other;  symnietrical. 

"  All  Uie  hurmtoHiouM  world*  <m  hi^."  —  Cbvlsy. 

— Concordant;  couttonant;  symphoulous; 
dious. 

"  Thoughu.  thmt  Toluniary  biot« 
HurmQMiom*  uuaibent.'*  —  JNtloa. 

— Agreeing  in  action  or  sentiment :   liviug  in  ] 
friendship ;  a«,  an  hurmoni'iuB  couple. 

Harmo'niously,  adc.  With  just  adaptation  aod 
pruporiion  of  |mris  to  each  utti«T;  witli  acccrdaxkoe  ci 
sound;  musically;  in  concord;  iu  agreement;  in  peace 
or  friendship. 

Hamio'ni<»aiftneM,  t>.  Quality  of  being  harmooiou 
or  musical:  proportion  and  adaptation  of  parts;  agre<»- 
nieiit ;  concord. 

Harmonlphon,  (har-mOii'i-fon.)  fi.  |Gr.  am 
haniiouy,  and  phone,  sound.]  \,Mut.)  A  wind-ii 
meut  played  with  keys.  The  air,  blown  from  the  montii 
throut:h  a  tube,  acts  on  thin  metallic  platea  to  prtMioc* 
the  sound. 

Har^monlfit,  n.  [Fr.  harmonisif.]  One  who  brings 
together  corresftonding  passagea,  as  of  tlie  four  gospels, 
to  show  their  agreement.  —  (Mus.)  One  skilled  in  har- 
mony; amuKiciaii;  a  coiuiximt  ut  music. 

Har'monists,  Har'nioniiites,  n.pl.  {EccLHiM.) 
A  sect  founded  by  George  i.app,M  natue  uf  W  brtcvUMtx. 
B.  1770.  He  and  liitt  lultowen)  eniigmted  to  tliiti country 
in  1803,  Mild  e»tMl'liKhed  tbeuisf-ivee  near  Filtsbnrg,iB 
Penns>  Ivania,  where  they  fimnded  wluit  they  termed  tbe 
Pare  AptfSlolic  Church,  li\ing  in  a  kind  ol  Mnial  brother- 
hood,  having  nil  things  in  c«>mmon,  and  the  like  tinies 
for  rest  and  enjoyment.  They  sulieequently  removed  to 
Indiana,  but  in  1824  fouiide<l  the  colony  of  R-onomy.lT 
m.  N.W.of  Pittsburg,  that  soon  beciime  a  very  prosperow 
village.  Rapp  died  In  1847,  and  was  succeeded  as  head 
of  the  H.  Iiy  Mr.  Becker.  The  H.  profess  the  Froicetaat 
religion  and  universal  toleration.  TheyNdmit  ineab«s 
of  biith  sexes,  but  they  do  not  marry.  They  keep  watch 
by  turn  at  night,  and  obtier\e strict  moralit}  .  Ihey  cal- 
tivate  the  learned  languages,  lilieral  prolmaioa*.  and 
music.  Offences  are  pnnislied  by  reprimands,  temporary 
exclusion  from  the  church  and  kucial  intercuuisr,aad 
expulsion. 

Harmo'nlam,!!.  [From  AarMony.]  (Mum.)  An  i»- 
strunient  which  l^ears  some  affinity  to  the  ttrgHD,  but, 
unlike  that  iuhtrument,  is  made  u|H<n  a  principle  techm- 
cally  termed  the  free  vibrating  rrrd,  which  is  said  To 
have  been  know  n  from  an  early  period  in  Cliina,  but  was 
Inventeil  b.v  Greni^  In  1810,  and  first  described  by  Bit>t  in 
1817.  1  he  free  reed  consists  of  a  brass  plate  containing 
an  oblong  slit,  baring  a  thin  elastic  tongue  fixed  to  uo« 
end.  In  such  a  manner,  and  so  exactly  fitting  into  tbe 
slit,  as  to  completely  close  it,  but  so  timt  it  will,  npoo 
the  pressure  of  tbe  wind  on  the  fiee  end.  pass  either  in- 
wards or  outwards,  without  touching  the  end  or  sides. 
It  has  several  advantages  over  the  beating-reed  of  the 
organ.  In  the  first  place,  its  tone  is  of  a  niiH-e  agreeable 
quality ;  secondly,  it  requires  no  pipe,  which  is  an  iudis- 

K usable  addition  to  the  organ  ;  tliirdly,  it  is  much  less 
bide  to  get  out  of  order;  and,  fourthly,  it  gives  an  en- 
tirely new  property,  —  vix.,  the  powcH-  of  expressum. 
Debain,  of  Paris,  was  the  first  to  ctmstmct  a  keyed 
instrument  upon  the  free-reed  principle  of  a  really  use- 
ful cliaracter.  Several  attempts  bad  been  made,  but  all 
had  more  or  leas  fiiiled,  until  Deladn  invented  the  bar- 
numium.  This  lustmment  is  about  3  feet  high  by  3  feet 
9  inches  broad,  its  depth  varying  according  to  tbe  anm- 
ber  of  stopa.  The  key-board  is  immediately  below  tbe 
lid,  and  its  compass  extends  five  octaves,  from  C  to  C. 
This  now,  however,  in  the  best  instruments,  is  virtually 
converted  Into  seven  by  the  more  perfect  arrangeateat 
of  the  stops.  The  valves  are  beneath  the  key-board  and 
on  top  of  the  wind-box,  within  which  are  the  different 
rows  of  reeds,  the  pitch  of  which  is  regulated  by  their 
size,  which  varies  fh>m  half  an  inch  to  S^^  inchea  in 
length,  whilst  the  quality  of  the  sound  is  modified  by 
the  breadth  of  the  vibrating  portion  and  the  shape  of 
the  hole  covered  bj'  the  valve.  The  wind  is  supplied  by 
means  of  bellows  with  two  feeders,  which  tbe  playu' 
moves  alternately  with  his  feet.  For  the  dfsep  bass  notes 
the  springs  are  heavily  loaded  at  the  loose  end,  to  make 
them  vibrate  slowly ;  while  for  the  higher  notea  they 
are  made  thinner  at  that  end.  Some  harmoniums  have 
only  one  row  of  reeds,  others  four;  some  also  have  two 
^roa's  of  keys,  lately,  a  "  knee  movement "  has  been 
^introduced,  by  which  a  small  degree  of  crescendo  nay 
be  pnxluced  on  either  base  or  treble. 

Harmonlma'tlony  n.  The  act  of  harmonising. 

Har'monlae,  v.  n.  [It.  onnoiuemrc,  to  msike  har- 
mony. J  To  be  In  harmony  or  concord ;  to  agre«  in  aounds, 
or  musical  or  vocal  effect ;  as,  their  voices  Aomomse  la 
a  duet.  —  To  agree  In  action,  feeling,  sense,  or  purport; 
as,  the  two  stories  harmonixe.  —  To  be  in  peace  or 
friendship ;  as,  how  often  do  a  man  and  his  mothsrin- 
law  harmoniMe  f 

— r.  a.  (Mux.)  To  bring  into  harmony;  to  make  har- 
monious or  musical;  to  set  accoin|ianying  parts  to.— 
To  cause  to  agree;  to  adjust  in  suitable  proportions; 
to  reconcile  apparent  discrepancy  in. 

Har^monlser,  n.  One  who  liannonixM,  brings  to- 
gether, or  reconciles ;  a  practical  harmoaixt. 

Harntonom'etcr,  n.  [Or.  armntnu,  and  mHtrtw, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  hamioDi 
relations  of  scmnds. 

Har'm<»nMbnrir,  in  PtHnsylcania^  a  pust-ofBce  of 
Crawford  co. 

Har^mony,  n.  [Lat.  harmonia;  Gr.  arm-i^ia.  frun 
harfntixo,  to  fit  or  a^ljust  together,  to  join,  from  oliji.  crC. 
to  fit,  to  adapt.]  The  just  aii«l  fit  adaptation  o(  pnrT»  t.> 
each  other, in  any  system,  pliui,or  oom|iositi<m  uf  tltiu;;N 
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fateoded  to  form  a  connected  whole ;  m,  harmonjf  of 
■h«pe,  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  Ac.  —  Concord ; 
agreemeut:  nccunJiiiice  in  fkcta ;  agreement  in  upiniuiiit, 
intc>rest«,  manners,  Ac. ;  good  curre«pondenre ;  peace 
and  friendship ;  us,  the  two  families  live  in  luirmony  to- 
gether. 

"  My  heart  ■ . .  bysMerstAomioiiyttill  moTm  with  (blue."  MUton. 
agreement  or  consistencjr  of  diflTerent  histories  of 
tha  same  erenu;  a  literarj  work  which  brings  together 
parallel  excerpts  respecting  the  same  events,  and  shows 
tbair  agreement; — need  chiefly  with  application  to  the 
eorrsipondence  of  the  several  writers  of  different  parts 
of  the  Scriptores  in  their  respective  narrNtlvMi,  or 
■tatemants  of  doctrine.  The  earliest  Harmony  of  the 
Oomla  was  composed  by  Talian,  in  the  2d  century, 
wStn  the  title  DuUestarort  Among  other  works  of  this 
kind  may  be  mentioned,  OsiandePs  Uarmonia  Evan- 
ptUea:  Cartwright's  Hamnmia  Evanfftlica  Cbmmen- 
taria  llhutnUa  (1647);  Le  Clerc's  Harmonic  Erangelique 
(Amsterdam,  foU  1099);  UacKnight's  Harmony  of  the 
jfbmr  GcnfU  (1756);  QreewelPs  Harmony  and  Ditier- 
^  (Oxfonl,  1830.) 
( Anatu^.)  The  general  accordance  of  the  objects  in 
a  pietare  with  one  another,  and  their  subordination  to 
the  principal  ot^ect;  so  that  all  nnite  to  constitute  a 
plaaaing  whole.  It  is  effected  by  a  due  combinution  of 
bfhti  and  shades,  by  the  union  and  color,  or  by  such 
ooDtrasts  as  are  snAcient  to  relieve  the  distant  groups. 
(lAu.)  The  agreement  i>f  two  or  more  united  sounds. 
It  may  be  either  natural  or  artificial ;  the  former  con- 
aiatiog  of  the  harmonic  triad,  or  common  chord,  and  the 
latter  of  a  mixture  of  concords  and  disourds,  bearing 
relation  to  the  harmonic  triad  of  the  fundamental  note. 
With  the  Greeks,  the  word  H.  was  in  all  probability 
limited  In  its  signiflcatioD  to  that  agreeable  succession 
of  aonnds  which  is  now  called  air,  or  melody;  while  In 
modem  mmde  It  is  not  employed  to  designate  a  mere 
■occeasiop  of  unaccompanied  sounds,  but  a  union  of 
molodiea,  a  succession  of  oombinrd  sonndit.  (x>mpoaed  of 
eooaonant  intervals,  and  moving  aocordine  to  the  stated 
laws  of  modulation.  //.  in  the  combination  of  sounds 
and  the  sncoeMion  of  chords,  and  may  be  said  to  com- 
bine the  life  and  ooul  of  mnnic.  The  ancienti  knew 
▼ery  little  of  harmony,  and  it  has  not  vet  been  intro- 
dm^  into  the  music  of  the  Ohineee  and  other  Kast«>rn 
nations.  It  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention.  The 
laws  regulating  the  succession  of  citurds  were  at  flrat 
rather  arbitrary.  (See  Chord.)  H.  may  be  divided  into 
■f  mple  and  comp«iuud.  Simple  H.  is  that  in  which  there 
is  no  oonuurd  to  the  fundamental  above  \n  octave.  Com- 
pound harmony  is  that  which  to  the  simple  harmony 
of  an  octave  adds  that  of  another  octave.  From  the 
union  of  //.  and  melody  music  is  formed.  Although 
mrlody  may  exiitt  without  harmony,  H.  cannot  exist 
without  the  melodious  arrangement  of  each  of  its  sev- 
anil  part*.  Melody  \»  distinct  from  H.  in  that  it  is  a 
aoocession  of  musiciU  sounds,  while  harmony  is  pro- 
duced by  their  combination.  Every  chord,  whether 
oonaonant  or  diasonant,  forms  harmony.  All  harmony 
In  music  Ui  derived  from  what  is  called  the  aliquot  tunes. 
If  a  string  be  made  to  vibrate,  the  sound  produced  at 
flmt  appears  to  be  single ;  but  upon  a  closer  and  more 
careful  observation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  funda- 
mental sound,  more  especially  if  it  be  a  deep  one,  is  ac- 
oompMnied  by  others  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 
Thetie  accompanying  sounds  are  exactly  those  on  which 
the  chords  in  music  are  formed,  and  on  which  the  foun- 
dation of  the  a-hole  system  of  harmony  is  built.  Some 
of  the  best  works  on  harmony  are  those  by  Albrechts- 
berger.  Dr.  Sfarx,  and  Professor  Dehn. 

■lAr'niOoyf  in  lUinoi*^  a  township  of  flancock  co.r-> 
A  p«wt-rillage  of  McHenry  co.,  about  66  m.  N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

Har'iDOirr,  in  IndUma,  a  post-town  of  Oay  co.,  about 
10  ni.  K.N.E.  of  Terre  Haute.    Pop.  (I89U)  l,(i2(). 

—A  township  of  Tniou  oo. 

Har'iDony,  in  ioira,  a  vilUge  of  Taylor  co. 

Har'lDOlljr,  in  /Toiwas,  a  post-office  of  Pawnee  co. 

Har'niOOy,  in  Keutmcky,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co. 

Har'lDOny,  in  MuiMe,  a  poet-town  and  township  of 
Somerset  co.    Pop.  704. 

Har'niOllir,  in  Mimuemta^  a  township  of  Fillmoro  co. 
— A  poat-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  on  Chic,  Mil.  A  St. 
FMl  RR.    Pbp.  (ina'))  325. 

Har'iDony,  in  3ftMo«ri,  a  Tillage  of  Washington  co., 
about  80  m.  S.  W.  of  St  Louis. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Har'lDOiiT,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Monmouth 
oi^  about  14  m.  N.R  of  Freehold. 

— A  village  of  Morris  co. 

—A  poct-towu  of  Warren  co. 

Har'niooy,  in  Nev  Forifr,  a  Tillage  of  Cliautanqua  co 

Har'iuony,  in  Ohio,  a  village  and  township  of  Clarke 
CO.,  abuut  7  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

— A  township  of  Morrow  co. 

Har'nitfilir,  in  Pewuylvania,  a  post-borough  ot  Butler 
co^  ou  on  (^inequeneesiug  creek,  about  220  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Uarri^burg. 

—A  township  of  Forest  co. 

— \  township  of  Susquehanna  co. 

Har'inonsr,  in  Bhode  Idattd^  a  poet-village  of  Provi- 
dence  oo.     Pti|i.  (1890)  379. 

Har'mtfiljr,  in  South  OnroliMO,  a  post-village  of  York 
CO.,  about  100  m.  N.  of  Columliia. 

Har'niony,  in  South  Dakota^A  township  of  Jerauld  co. 

— K  township  of  Spink  co. 

Har'mony,  in  TetmeMee,  a  post-village  of  Washington 

CO. 

Har^moiijr,  in  FM^mio,  a  poet- village  of  Halifax  co., 

alioiit  110  ni.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 
Har'BiOoy,  in  Witetmfint  a  township  of  Bock  oo. 


—A  post-village  and  township  of  Vernon  oo.,  on  Bad  Axe 

river,  about  10  m.  W.  by  N.  t.f  Viroqua. 
Har'mOllir,  in  Wett  Virgmia,  a  vUhige  of  Boane  co., 

about  6  m.  N.  W.  of  Spencer. 
Harmony  Qrove«  in    Oeoraia^  a  post-village  of 

JatkHon  CO.,  abt.  100  m  N.  of  Milledgeville. 
Harmony  of  the  Spheres.  (PtiiL)  Many  of  the 
ancient  philosopiiers  held  that  the  regular  movements 
of  the  vnriouri  heavenly  l>odies  through  s)iace  produced 
a  kind  of  //.,  which  they  called  **  ^  of  the  Spheres." 
They  attributed  this  music  to  the  various  proportionate 
impreMiuns  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  one  another  act- 
ing at  proper  intervals.  Kepler  wrote  a  work  on  the 
harmonies  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the  celestial 
bodies 

Harmony,  (Pre-establisbed.)  {Phil)  An  hy- 
pothesis invented  by  lieibnitx,  to  explain  the  connec- 
tion that  subsists  between  spiritual  and  material  sub- 
BtunceM.  He  holds  that  Uod,  beforo  creating  the  soul 
and  body  of  man,  had  a  periect  knowledge  of  all  possi- 
ble souls  aud  all  possible  bodies.  Among  thiM  influite 
variety  of  houIk  aud  bodies  it  would  be  impossible  but 
that  tliere  should  be  souls  whose  series  of  perceptions 
and  determinations  would  correspond  to  the  series  of 
movements  which  some  of  these  possible  bodies  would 
execute.  Now  supposing  that  of  such  a  soul  and  such 
a  body  God  should  make  man,  it  is  evident  that  bt>tween 
the  two  substances  which  constitute  this  man  there 
would  subsist  the  most  perfect  harmony.  These  would 
have  no  communication,  no  mutual  influence,  the  one 
upon  the  other;  each  would  act  by  virtue  of  its  own 
nature,  like  two  clocks  accurately  regulated,  which 
point  io  the  same  hour  and  minute,  although  the  spring 
which  gives  motion  to  the  one  is  not  the  spring  which 
gives  nioti(m  to  the  other.  This  harmony  being  estab- 
lished bel'oro  the  creation  of  man,  is  hence  called  the 
pre-esUblislied  or  pre-deterniined  harmony.  This  doc- 
trine is  frequently  atlude«l  to  in  pliilosophical  works; 
but  it  is  nee<l]ess  to  attempt  any  ret'uUtion  of  it,  as  it  is 
at  best  merely  an  hyiiotheNi8,and  was  probably  regarded 
even  by  tlie  author  liiniself  moro  as  a  specimen  of  in- 

^genuity  than  as  a  fierions  d<x;trine. 

Har'nilMt^  n.  (Ur.  armoUis,  from  armozo,  I  fit.] 
{,Anc.  Hist.)  A  Spartan  magistmte,  called  also,  some- 
times, SophroniMlu  (niwierator),  who  was  appointed  to 
govern  a  oonquered  state.  It  is  coiOcctured  from  Thu- 
cydides,  iv.  53,  that  the  office  was  annual.  Other  Greek 
States  which  made  conquests  afterwards  borrowed  the 
name.  Xenophon  speaks  of  Theban  harmostse  in  AchaU. 

Har'niOtome,  n.  [Or.  harmos.  Joint,  and  temno,  to 
cut  or  cleave,  from  the  manner  in  which  its  crystals 
divide.]  (ifin.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  Imrvta  occur- 
ring in  white  crystals,  eometimes  Kray.  red.  brown,  or 
yellow,  and  of  a  vitreous  lustre.  The  crystals  are  rec- 
tangular prbms,  often  twins,  found  at  Stroutlan,  Scot- 
laud,  Andreasburg  in  the  Harts  Mts.,  and  elsewhere. 
Sp.  gr.  2U-2-45.  Cbmp.  Silica 4&b,  alumina  15-9,baryU 
23-7.  water  13-9. 

Har'nafpevllle,  iu  (irvnj'ui,  a  village  of  Pickens  co. 

Har'nersvlUe,  in  Peiauylvauiai^  a  poet-viihige  of 
Somerset  co. 

Har^neas^n.  [Fr.  hamait;  It  amess;  Qw.hamiach; 

W.  harnais,  from  hum,  that  which  aptly  cloees  upon  or 

fits]    Armor;  the  whole  accoutrements  or  ec^uipments 

of  a  knight,  or  horseman  ;  a  horse's  armor  (Fig.  1241). 

"A  goodly  kolght,  all  drsiM'd  In  tomssa  Bset. '    Sip 

—The  furniture, 
equipments,  or 
trappings  of  a 
carriage  or 
draught- horse; 
tackling. 

( Weaving.) 
Part  of  the 
machinery  of  a 
loom. 

— r.  a.  To  dress 
in  armor ;  to 
equip  with 
armor  for  war, 
as  a  horseman, 
(o.)— To  put  on, 
as  the  furniture 
or  body-gear  of 
a  horse  for 
draught. 
"MrhortsUJker. 
n«$ad  .  .  to  nij 
plough. '— Aal«. 

— ^To     equip;    to 

furnish;  to  ac- 
coutre. 
Har'nens-easli,  n.   (yaut.)   a  tittk  or  t»*m*l  luhM 

or  hamrited  to  a  uliip'i  dpck.  enntainfnf  a  supply  of 

salted  meats  for  daily  ronsiiniptjnn. 
Har'neaser,  n.    Oim  yrhn  hamtim^. 
Har'neti,  in  NoHh  XMnytutn,  an  i>uu]  m.;  nfwt^  a1i>irtt 

50)  fw].  m.     Riven.  Vm.\^  hViij  tind  Liit]i<  rh't<r*^  IpfMjdcA. 

some  i«maller  strnuiii.     Si*f^f\H't,   nii«f»ij;    mii^  fi^itile.' 

Oi/i.  Lillington.    Rtp.  (laBii|  i;i,TriO. 
Har'ney,  in  Mari/himt,  a  yumi-nMwf^v  of  Qarn-hll  coh 
Har'ney,  in  Orr.^^it*,  ^  inMi-rlllatre^  tTiiL  of  llanuo  oo., 

12.>  m.  S.W.  of  HuiJiiugtoa.     /%.  nam  40U. 
Harnn,  ».  pr    [TrH. /Tiiimi.]    a  ^^^tunriiin  frir  brains. 
Ha'ro,  a  town  of  OliJ  Oa^iii--,  Stiain.  2^  m   W  ,N  W.  of 

Logrnflo.  on  theriis'lm  Umk  -if  ihu  Kimi.  Manuf.  Unt'nt, 

w«M>llen'«.  and  earths  Nwnn'.     /^;>,  ftjym. 
Har'old  ff.,  kinfcnf  tinKlanri,  MiKCeefltKl  his  fathsr.  Car 

nute  the  Great,  1fKl5.  ami  d.  tOCtK. 
Harold  II  ,  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  usurped  the 

throne,  10(iO»  but  was  Tanquiahed  the  same  year  by 


William  the  Conqueror,  and  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings. 

Har'old'a  CroM,  a  suburban  village  of  Ihiblin,  Ira- 
land,  abt.  1  m.  8.  of  Dublin  Castle;  pop.  2,789. 

Har'onn-al-RaacbId,  (or  Aaroic  thb  Jist.)  a  re- 
nowned caliph  of  Bagdad,  contemporary  with  Charle- 
magne and  the  empress  Irene,  was  b.  in  Media,  765,  and 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  as  tilth  caliph  of  ths  A  baa- 
side  dynasty,  in  786.  He  had  already  acquired  immense 
popularity  by  his  victories  over  the  Greeks,  and  had 
made  Irene  a  tributary  of  the  caliphate.  He  now  raised 
the  empire  of  the  Arabs  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur, 
uniting  the  talents  of  a  philosopher  to  those  of  a  con- 
queror, and,  like  Charlemagne  in  the  West,  making  his 
court  the  centre  of  arts  and  letters,  and  the  refuge  of 
men  of  learning  from  all  parU  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
The  Arabs  never  tire  of  their  eulogisms  upon  the  mag- 
nificence, generosity,  and  wisdom  of  this  prince,  as  all 
the  world  has  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
menu.  His  reign  was  the  Augustan  sra  of  the  Arabian 
dominion,  and  his  Imaginative  subJecU  have  celebrated 
it  as  the  age  of  enchantment  and  miracle.  After  the 
death  of  Irene.  H.  humbled  her  successor,  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus,  still  more  deeply,  made  immense  conquest! 
among  the  Turks  and  other  tribes  of  Asia,  and  subiu- 
guteii  the  sect  ot  All  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  He 
D.  in  809.  leaving  his  VNSt  possessions  divided  under  his 
three  sons,  which  prepared  the  way  for  endless  Jeal- 
ousies, and  produced  many  civil  commotions  in  afler- 
Tears.  H.  not  only  promoted  learning  and  the  arts  in 
his  dominions,  but  ne  was  himself  a  poet,  and  was  easily 
moved  to  tears  by  the  recital  of  poetry.  Yet  he  waa 
often  cruel,  because,  like  a  true  child  of  the  Fast,  he 
Whs  impulsive,  and  severe  because  oolitic. 

Har'pa,  n.  (Zo6l.)  A  genus  of  molluscs,  of  the  Whelk 
family,  so  regularly 
marked  witB  par- 
a  1 1  e  I  longitudinal 
rilis  on  the  outer 
surface,  as  to  sug- 
gest at  the  first 
glance  the  idea  of 
the  stringed  instru- 
ment to  which  it 
owes  its  name.  The 
upper  end  of  each 
rib  is  projected  and 
pointed ;  spire  short, 
last  whorl  large  and 
deeply  notched; 
outer  lip  thickened, 
and  is  supposed  to 


Fig.  1242. 
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have  no  operculum.  The  mollusc  which  inhabits  it  haa 
the  head  larre;  month  open  below ;  destitute  of  a  pro- 
boscis ;  but  having  two  tentacula,  with  eyes  in  the  mid- 
dle; foot  large.  The  principal  localities  of  this  genne 
are  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  and  South  American 
oceans.  There  are  several  species,  all  handsome,  and 
some  rare.  One  of  the  more  abundant  species,  Harpa 
ventrtcota  (Fig.  1242),  is  as  beautiful  in  form  and  coloc^ 
ing  as  any  species  of  this  marine  carnivorous  genus. 
Harp,  n.  [A.8.  hearpa;  L.  Oer.  and  D.  harp;  Ger. 
har/e;  Dan.  and  Fr  harpe;  Swed.  and  Icel.  harpa;  It» 
arpa,  from  L.  Lat.  harpa;  probably  allied  to  dr.  har- 
XKutf,  to  seise  or  snatch  away,  and  to  Sansk.  hupra.  to 
best,  to  strike]  (Mut.)  A  stringed  instrument,  highlj* 
estetnitfi  by  ifie  aucknts,  wWcU  m»jf  be  traced,  usdw 


Tarlooi  rit^rtna.  io  the  rfmotcet  ag^w  of  autlqulty.  It 
was  held  Id  lii|;h  venuraticpn  smonit  iJm  C«hB,  ami  Cti 
taemat  prevaknce  In  litHuni  (Fig.  1243}  has  led  to  itl 


Fig.  1244.— AH  nu8H  harper  nf  the  hall 
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adoption  M  the  nAtional  •ymbol.  There  la  little  doabt 
that  it  waa  lm>ngfat  to  great  perfection  io  Egypt,  as 
its  HgQre  haa  b«eo  fband  drawn  on  buildings  of  the 
greatest  antiquity ;  while  at  Thebes  afreeco  painting  of 
a  harp  was  disooTered  by  Bmoe,  which  he  thinks  was 
executed  by  ordtsr  of  Seeovtria,  who 
reigned  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  »ra.  In  Holy  Writ  we 
find  the  harp  continually  mention- 
ed, wbil«  iu  invention  is  aMcribed 
to  Jubil,  seventh  only  in  descent 
firom  Adam.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  harprt  now  known,— the  IkUioH 
harp,  the  Double  or  David's  harp, 
and  the  FMal  harp.  The  first  of 
those  i»  very  imperfect,  and  seldom 
or  ever  ns^  The  double  harp  is 
a  better  instrument,  of  a  triangular 
form,  haTing  gut  strings  and  a 
sounding-board;  but  it  was  not 
nntil  the  invention  of  pediUs.  in 
1720,  by  Hoehbrucker,  that  this 
instrument  became  really  useful. 
For  its  present  improveil  and  nearly 
perfect  state  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
Sebastian  Brard.  of  Paris,  who 
patented  a  harp  with  seven  pedals 
in  17M,  this  being  a  single-action 
harp:  the pedalit  only  effecting  one 
change  on  the  string,  he  produced, 
in  1806,  a  double-action  harp,  the 
pedals  of  which  have  two  actions. 
This  instrameiit  is  tuned  in  the  key  of  0  fiat,  but  may. 
by  fixing  the  pedaU  in  the  first  groove,  be  at  once  tmns- 
poeed  to  that  of  C  natuml,  while,  by  fixing  them  in  the 
second,  it  is  transposed  into  that  of  G  sharp.  The  com- 
pass of  this  instrument  is  from  B  double  below  the  baas 
to  £  in  altissimo. 

HftnK  r.  n.    [A.  S.  hfarpian.]    To  play  on  the  harp.  — 
To  dwell  on  tediously  or  vexatiously  In  speaking  or 
vriting ;  as,  to  harp  on  a  woman's  perfections. 
"  Tou  kmrp  e  llttis  too  mueb  apoo  one  ■trisf  "  —  OdIKim. 

— V.  a.    To  plav  upon,  or  strike  sounds  fh)m,  as  a  harp. 

Harp,  in  JUmoO,  a  growing  township  of  De  Witt  coun- 
ty. 

Harp,  (JBoUaii.)    See  JEouan  Haep. 

Har  JMIX,  n.  (Qmeh.)  A  genus  of  fossil  shells,  oblong 
and  somewhat  triangular,  the  hinge  being  formed  by 
two  projecting  teeth. 

Harp'er,  n.    A  player  on  the  harp. 

(Aumis.)    A  coin  formerly  struck  in  the  Irish  mint, 
bMring  on  one  side  the  efflgy  of  a  harp. 

Har'per,  Jamks,  Johx,  Joskph  Wislbt,  and  Pl»tohcr, 
the  founders  of  the  eminent  American  publishing  house 
of  **  H*rp»r  Brothera,"  were  b.  at  Newtown,  Li.  I.,  in 
1795, 1797, 1801,  and  1804,  respect!  velv,  —  the  suns  of  m 
prosperuns  farmer.  At  the  itge  of  16,  the  two  elder 
brothers  were  apprenticed  to  the  printing  buHiiiees  in 
New  York,  and  being  Joined  in  that  city  by  the  two 
younger  brothers,  they,  before  1826,  had  established 
themselves  as  publishers  on  an  extensive  scale,  under 
the  style  Mud  title  before  mentioned.  Their  estMblitfh- 
ment  has  since  bec«>nie  one  of  the  leading  publishing 
concerns  in  the  U.  States,  and  one  of  the  most  Important 
in  the  world.  In  185U  appeared  the  first  number  of 
Harpers'  N^.w  MontJdy  Magazine,  which  in  a  few  years 
achieved  a  circiilntion  of  from  176,000  to  190,000  copies. 
In  1867,  the  Ann  commenced  the  issue  of  Harjyrs^ 
Wefkly^sM  illustrated  paper,  after  the  manner  of  the 
**  Illustrated  London  News.**  A  great  proportion  of 
their  business  lies  in  the  publication  of  original  works, 
and  reprints  of  European  authors.  James  was  Mayor 
of  N.  Y.  in  1846,  d.  1869.  Joseph  Wenley,  D.  1870.  John 
D.,  1876, and  Kletrher  D.,  1877.  The  house  in  continued 
by  the  sons  of  the  founders,  in  connection  with  others, 
under  the  original  name. 

Harper,  in  Katmit^  a  S.  co.,  drained  by  tributaries  of 
the  Arluin««s  and  XesoatuiiKa  rivers,  ilrea,  810  sq.  m. 
Cay.  Bluff  City.     Pop.  (1895)  9,2-18. 

Harper,  in  OMo,  a  post-villag«  of  Logan  co.,  about  6 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bellefontaine. 

Har'per's  Ferry,  in  Went  Virginia,  a  poet-village  of 
Jefferson  oo.,  situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  Shenandoah 
and  Potomac  rivers,  and  remarltable  for  the  pictureeque 
iN^aoty  of  its  ffurrounding  scenery.  It  is  I6(i  m.  N.  of 
Richmond,  and  63  N.W.  of  Washington.  Pop.  (1890)  96a 
The  U.  S.  Arnenal  here  was  destroyed  by  the  National 
troope,  April  U,  1S61,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates,  who  occupied  the  village  two 
days  afterwards.  On  Oct.  16, 1869,  H.  P.  was  invaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  a  baud  of  22  men  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Brown,  an  old  man  of  O)tsiiwattomie, 
Kansas,  who  had  been  a  daring  and  most  resolute  parti- 
san leader  of  the  Free  State  Party  during  the  civil  war  in 
Kansas,  in  1866-67.  Their  object  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  slavee  in  the  adjacent  pnrts  of  Virginia  and 
]faryland,and  theirplan  Heems  to  have  been  to  seize  and 
hold  H.  P.mMS.  place  of  rendezvonn  for  the  negroes.  The 
invaders  were  summoned  to  surrender  on  the  17th  by  a 
small  military  force,  sent  for  the  purpose  from  Jefferson. 
Upon  their  refusal,  a  fight  ensued.wliich  resulted  in  20  or 
the  whites  and  Scolorwi  men  lj«fing  killed,  3  whites  and 
2  colored  men  taken  prisoners,  while  4  escaped,  who  were 
subsequently  captured  in  Pennsylvania,  and  delivered 
up  to  the  VirginiHU  authorities.  After  a  trial  before  the 
circuit  court  of  Jefferson  co.,  for  treason  and  murd<*r, 
Brown  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  IVc.  2,  and  bin 
companions  on  the  16th.  This  enterprise  whs  illegal 
and  rash,  but  it  sprung  from  a  generous  impulse,  and 
by  many  John  Brown  is  considered  a  hero  and  nuu-tyr, 


while  the  tn^edy  of  R.  F.  may  be  considered  as  the  pre- 
lude to  tLe  tremendous  struggle  by  which  the  African 
race  waa  raised  fmm  slavery  to  the  citlaeiMbip  of  a  fie«« 
nation.  In  Aug.,  1877,  a  monument  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  John  Brown,  at  Usawatt<>niie,  Kansas. 

Har'per^a  Ferrjr,  in  iotsn,  a  post-village  of  Alhuna- 
kef  oo. 

Har^pemfleld,  in  Nmo  York,  a  poat-town  of  Dehtware 
CO.,  about  «u  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.    Pop.  (1890)  1,386. 

Harpemfleld,  in  (Mo,  a  poet-village  and  township 
of  Ashtabula  co.,  on  Grand  river,  about  46  miles  E.N.E. 
of  CleveUnd. 

Har'per's  Atatloii,  in  Okio,%  post-office  of  Boas  co. 

Har'pemYllle,  in  Alabanta,  a  poet-village  of  Shelby 
CO.,  about  80  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Montgomery. 

HarperSTllle,  in  New  I'or^  a  poat-vilUge  of  Broome 
CO.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  16  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Binghamton.    Generally  spelled  Hakfuksvilul 

HarperSTllle,  in  Texat,  a  P.  0.  of  Stephens  co. 

Harp«<l>«  i°  Texmemet,  a  river  rising  in  WillUmson 
CO.,  and  fiowing  a  general  N.W.  course,  enters  the  Cum- 
berland river  between  Davidson  and  Dickson  cos. 
Lsagtkt  about  Km  miles. 

—A  poet-village  of  Williamson  co.,  about  26  miles  8.SX 
of  NashvUle. 

Harp'inir-lroo.  n.  Same  aa  IIabpoov,  q.v. 

Harp'lns«,  n,  pi.  (NauL)  in  a  ship,  those  planks  or 
wales,  forming  her  outer  skin,  which  bend  in  towards 
the  l>ow,  and  are  fastened  in  the  stem;  they  hold  the 
timbers  of  the  fore-and-aft  cant-bodlee  till  the  ship  is 
planked.  They  are  made  thicker  than  other  parts  of 
the  wales,  to  encounter  the  great  resistance  offered  by 
the  water  as  the  ship  cuts  through  it. 

Qit-karpings,  minor  ropes  between  the  tops  and  mast- 
heads, employed  to  draw  the  shrouds  together  and  in- 
wards towards  the  mast.  They  serve  to  tighten  the 
shrouds,  and  to  give  freer  play  to  the  yards  and  sails 
when  braced  for  on  either  tack. 

Harp'ist,  n.  A  harper ;  a  performer  on  the  harp. 

Harpoe'rates,  n.  {Myth.)  The  Grecian  name  of  the 
Egyptian  god  Har-pi^ruH  (according  to  Bunaeu  and 
Lepsins)  or  **  Horns,  the  child,"  the  son  of  Isis,  repre- 
sented generally  as  a  naked  boy  sitting  on  a  lotus-fiower, 
with  hM  finger  in  his  mouth,  to  denote  (not,  as  is  com- 
monly suppMed,  silenceX  but  the  childish  actions  of  in- 
fancy.  — See  Uomus. 

Harponeer',  n.  Same  as  HAEPOoinK,  q.  v. 

Harpoon',  n.  [Fr.  harpon,  from  harper,  to  gripe,  to 
grapple,  to  seise ;  allied  to  Or.  harpa9&.  to  snatch,  to 
seise.  J  (Na'tt.)  An  iron  spear  or  Javelin,  shaped  like  a 
barbed  arrow  at  one  end,  with  a  ring  at  the  other 
throngh  which  a  rope  is  run  ;  used  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  whales  in  the  Greenland  and  other  whale-fish- 
eriM.  The  gun-harpoon,  or  harpoon-gun.  hi  a  weapon 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  which  hi  discharged  from 
a  swivel  or  gun,  instead  of  being  thrown  by  hand.  This 
weapon  Is  formed  entirely  of  metal,  and  has  a  chain  at^ 
t>iched  to  it,  to  which  the  usual  line  is  Joined  on,  aa  in 
the  former  case.  The  manner  in  which  the  H.  is  used, 
and  whalee  captured,  will  be  given  under  the  article 
Whals,  q.  V.  ((billed  also  harping-iron.) 

—V.  a.  To  strike,  catch,  or  kill  with  a  harpoon;  aa, to Aor- 
pnnn  a  porpoise. 

Harpoon'er,  Harpooneer',  Harponeer',  n. 
One  who  use^  an  harpoon ;  the  man  in  a  whale-boat  who 
throws  the  harpoon. 

Harp'reas,  n.  A  female  harpist,  (a.) 

HariMiehord*  [harjt'si-kt/rd,)  n.  [^Tarp,  and  dutrd, 
0.  Ft.  harpfchorde.]  (Mus.)  A  keyed  musical  instrument 
exactly  resembling  a  grand  pianororte  in  shape,  for- 
merly much  used,  but  now  entirely  superseded  by  the 
piano.  The  date  of  Its  invention  is  unknown,  although 
it  is  snp)>Of«ed  to  have  been  about  the  16th  cent.;  it  was 
not,  however,  introduced  Into  BngUnd  until  the  17th. 
It  consisis  of  a  mahogany  or  walnut-wood  case,  within 
which  is  the  belly,  or  sounding-board,  over  which  the 


rtAsiittr;fliwi^. 

strings  are  stretched,  supported  by  bridges.  The  sound 
is  produced  by  small  pieces  of  cmw-qiiill  or  hard  leather, 
which  pn>ject  from  thfjackg,  rsmsll  pieces  of  wood  that 
stand  upright  betwwn  the  ytringf.)  and  which,  when 
the  instrument  is  in  use.  are  pushed  upwnrd  by  the 
keys  till  they  totirh  the  strings,  causing  a  brilliant,  but 
nither  harsh  sound.  The  ereat  funlt  in  the  H.  Is  its  d»»- 
ficiency  of  any  means  of  niodifiratioii  in  respect  to  piano 
and  forte  notes. 

Harps'well  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  post-offlce  ofCnin- 
Iwrland  co. 

Harpe'well,  in  ifatns,  a  township  of  Cumberland 

CO. 

Har'py,  w.;  pi.  Harpibs.  [Pr.  harpie;  Or.  harpttint. 
the  SnHtclierA.  from  harpoM,  to  seixe  or  snatch  away 
by  forte.]  {Mfiih.)  One  of  a  sort  of  falHilons  winged 
iuon*tHi-8.  raveinAis  and  filthy,  having  the  fare  of  h 
woman  and  the  IksIv  of  a  vulture,  with  their  feet  and 
fingers  armed  with  short  claws.  —  Also  a  name  given  to 


the  Storm-winds.  (Gbidatooe's  Bamrr  mad  tke  Hmnie 
Age. )  In  Uesiod  they  are  reprei«nti-d  as  the  bcsotifsl 
daughters  of  Thauma*  and  Blectra :  bat  in  later  sayta^i- 
ogy,  tliey  reeame  the  r^KiMve  fom  onder  which  Xtr- 
gil  has  deecribed  them,  {jBn,  Ui.  211^  itc) 
—A  ravenous,  raparioos  person  or  muimal :  apeciflcsUy. 
an  extortioner;  a  plunderer;  as,  that  old  kmrpf  U  a 
hindiady. 

(Xoni.)  A  name  given  to  aome  bmli  of  prvy  of  the 
snb- family  AqmHnK,  but  more  naoaliy  ^>|4ied  ia 
America  to  the  Harpyvt  tte^mctor  (Cnv.;.  or  Tkrasaetmt 
harpyia  { Linn.),  —  an  inhabitant  of  the  great  tropscai 
forests,  where  it  preys  chiefly  on  qnadropcds.  and  to  a 
large  extent  on  sloths  and  young  deer.  Of  all  bcrdk  it 
has  the  most  terrific  beak  and  talon*.  It  m  larger  thaa 
the  common  eagle;  hi  short-winged  and  shon-kYg*"! : 
the  upper  mandible  greatly  hooked ;  the  feathers  of  the 
head  capable  of  being  erected  into  a  great  ndf  or  cresx. 
It  has  not  so  elegant  a  form  as  the  true  ea^ea,  bat  is 
probably  equal  to  any  of  then  in  strength  and  « 


When  aiinlt.  it  i»  generallv  of  a  Uacki^h  siata  coicr, 
with  gray  head,  and  white  breast  and  belly. 

Hnrpy'la«a.    [  Lrfit.,  harpy.]    (ZoU.)    See  HAmrr. 

Harquebnne,  n.    See  akqiescsx. 

Har'rar,  Har'ar,  or  Har'mr,  a  pror.  of  AfKca. 
S.  of  Abyssinia.  It  formerty  conatituted  the  anct^ot 
empire  of  Adel.  Arm^  ahoot  that  of  the  N.  E.  and 
Middle  States  of  the  r.  S.    Pi-wl.  Grain  and  coffee. 

Harrateen'.  n.  A  kind  of  doth. 

Har'rcllnvllle,  in  A'.  C.  a  p.-vill.  of  Hertford  co. 

Uar'rieanan,a  river  of  British  N.Am.,  rises  abc  I^t. 
49°  65'  N.,  Lon.  77<'  SO'  W.,  fiows  N.W.  into  James's  Bay. 

Harrleo,  n.    See  Rabioot. 

Har'ridan,  n.  [Fr  hariddU,  a  sorry  jade,  a  vorv-ovt 
horse,  prt»bably  from  aridtlUL,  dim.  of  Lat.  aridus^  dry.] 
A  decayed,  used-up  strumpet. 

'  A  weak,  watery. vteksd  old  hmrHdam.'—Dm  giifrtj. 

Har'rler,  Har'ler,  n.  [From  Aare.1  A  email  hosmd 
trained  for  hunting  the  luma,  remarkMile  fur  the  aeiite- 
nees  of  its  sense  of  smell ;  as,  a  pack  of  harriers. 

{Zaiil.)  A  species  of  hound  employed  in  hunting  the 
hare.  1'his  animal  ia  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  Um 
fox-hound  and  the  beagle,  and  is  remarltabie  fur  its  sa- 
gacity in  tracing,  and  the  boldness  with  which  it  por^ 
saea  ita  gamsw     According  to  Blaine,  in  his  *^  Moral 


Pig.  1247.  —  HAnsm. 
Sports,**  there  are  three  prominent  varietiee  of  the  bar- 
rier, namely,  the  fdd  southern  honnd  (the  rr.t>R  camAaaA 
of  the  French).  (Fig  1247),  the  modem  harrier,  ax>d  Che 
Iteagle.  Many  snliordinate  riiriKions.  however,  accme 
and  acroes-breed  Is  uschI  fmr  otter-hunting.  The  modem 
H.  In  apftearance  is  little  more  thsn  a  dwarf  fox-hound. 

— The  name  of  some  suedes  of  Hawks,  genus  Cibci*8.  f .  su 

Harriette',  in  IficAi^a,  a  iiost-village  of  Wexford  cu. 

Har'riettotown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Noble  cu. 

Uar'rlman,  in  Tetmevtee,  a  poet-town  of  Roane  cul, 
on  II.  A  N.  and  Southem  R.  lU.;  had  a  rapid  grrowth 
and  reached  a  population  estimated  at  3,>0U  in  ls97,  bat 
has  latterly  progressed  onnpanttively  little. 

Har^rlniffon,  James,  a  celebrated  iWitica]  writsr, 
bom  1611.  in  Northamptonshire,  Eug.  His  chief  woik 
is  entitled  Oceaao,  a  political  romance  in  which  hs 
defended  republicanism.  In  iri4>l  he  was,  on  a  chargs 
of  treason,  sent  to  the  Tower  of  Ixindon,  from  whence 
he  was  removed  to  St.  Nicholas's  Ldand,  near  Plymouth, 
but  was  afterwant  releaseil  on  hail.  He  died  in  1G7T, 
after  having  been  deranged  for  some  yean. 

HarrlnnT^on,  a  small  seaport  of  Cumberland,  Eng^ 
on  tbe  Irish  8ea,  6  miles  N.  of  Whitehaven.  It  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Ireland.    Pop.  2.42a 

Harrlnirton,  in  DeUmare,  a  poet-village  of  Kent  co. 
about  16  miles  S.  of  Dover. 

Harrlnfrton,  in  Maine,  a  poet-town  of  Waehingt^e 
CO.,  aUmt  120  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (ls97) 
aUiiit  l,2()0. 

Harrlnnpton,  In  New  Jemey,  a  post-town  of  Bergsa 
CO.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  7  miles  N.N.E.  of  Haik- 
ensack.     Pop.  (1897)  alsmt  3.00it. 

HarrlnfT^on,  in  North  OoroliHo,  a  poet-oflke  of  Bm> 
nett  county. 

Harrington,  in  WaakiMgUm,  a  post-office  of  Lincols 
tonuty. 

Har'rinirtonlie,  n.  [Mim.)  A  var. of  MBOLrre  {s.r.). 

Har'ris,  JAMK8,an  English  philological  writer,  bora 
17()9;  is  author  of  three  treaties  concerning  Art,  Jfesir, 
Painting,  Poetry,  aad  Uappineaa,  8vo.;  Hermea,  «r  s 
PhUonophictil  Inquiry  concerning  Universal  Gramemitr,  and 
sevoral  other  philological  woilu.    Died  17tiO. 
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HAr'ris,  an  bland  ot  Scotland.    S«^  Hbbbiobs,  Trb. 
Harris,  in  G^oruia^m  W.  co.,adjoiniiitjr  AlaUuna;  arta, 

alMJUt  42J  sq.  niilet.    Rivtn.  Chattahuochee  river,  Flat 

Shual,   Muuutain,  Mulberry,  aud  Old    Uuote  creeko. 

Snr/aee^  much  diversified;    toUy  fertile,     tkmnta-ioum, 

llaniiltun.    Pop.  (189U)  16,797. 
— A  diatrict  of  Morgan  oo. 
Harris*  in  /Uiaou,  a  flourishing  tuwnahip  of  Fulton 

Ci». 

Harris,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. 

Harris,  in  Ohio,  a  iwet-offlce  of  Gallia  co. 

— A  township  of  Ottawa  co. 

Harris,  in  Pmntifhania,  a  township  of  Center  co. 

Harris,  in  Trxat,  a  s.  £.  co.,  buitleiing  oo  Galveston 
Uaj ;  area,  about  1,8()0  sq.  milca  Rimer:  Biiflalo  liayou 
au<l  San  Jacinto  river.  8mr/ace,  level ;  »oU^  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Houston.     Pop.  (1890)  37,249. 

Harris,  iu  Viri/imia,  a  {lost-ofnce  of  Louisa  co. 

Harris,  in  Wu^caunH^  a  townsliip  of  Marquette  co. 

Har'rlsbnrtr*  lu  ArkanMu,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Poiiiseti  CO. 

Harrlsbnr^r,  in  Colorado^  a  post-ofllce  of  Arapalioe 
cuuuty. 

Uarrisbarpr*  ^"  //7mou,a  post-town,  cap.  of  Saline 
CO.,  about  6.I  uiilM  N.E.  of  Cairo.    Pbp.  {lt<90),  1,723. 

Harrisburg:,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
aLout  .M  niileM  K.  by  S.  of  Indianapoliii. 

Harrlnbariir*  >"  'o'v*^  ^  township  of  Van  Buren  oo., 
Hbout  70  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Harrlsbnrfr,  in  Kentnckn,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co. 

UarrisbnriTy  in  MichigoMy  a  post-oflice  of  Ottawa 
county. 

Harrisbnrif,  in  Miaaittippu  a  vilU^(e  of  Lee  oo. 

Harrinbnrar*  >»  Mimamn,  a  post-towu  of  Boone  co., 
alN.ut  l.*>  ni  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

HarrinburiT,  in  HihraiJea,  a  post-vilhige,  the  capital 
of  Uaiiiui^  CO. 

Harrlsbitrfr,  in  Aine  Ysirk,  a  post-toan  and  township 
of  Lew  is  i-o. 

HarrlsbarpT*  *o  Sorik  Carolina,  a  post-village  ot 
C«t«irnui  CO.,  about  13  nt.  N.E.  of  Charlotte. 

Harrlsbnrir,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
aUtot  14  m.  S\W.  of  Columbus. 

~A  village  of  GallU  co.,  about  10  m.  N.W.  of  Gallipolis. 

— A  village  of  SUtrk  oo.,  about  11  m.  N.E.  of  Canton. 

Harrlsbnrir,  in  Orivon,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  on 
the  Wlllnniette  river,  about  27  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Harrlsbnrs,  in  Pnma^braniit,  a  city,  capital  of  the 
State  and  of  llauphiu  co^  situated  in  Lat.  4ifi  W  N., 
Lon.  7IJO  .tC  W.,  106  m.  W.  by  N.  fh)m  Philadelphia, 
and  110  ni.  N.  by  £.  from  WNshiugton,on  the  left  bank 
«>f  the  Susqnelianna,  here  a  mile  wide,  with  an  island  in 
the  middle,  and  crusbed  by  several  bridges.  U.  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  scenery  and  fertile  lands,  is  in 
itf«*lf  a  fine  city,  well  built,  aud  amply  supplied  with 
water.  The  Capitol,  finely  situated  on  an  eminence, 
was  H  handsome  brick  building,  180  feet  long  by  oO  feet 
wifle,  with  a  circular  Ionic  {lortico  in  fW>nt  surmounted 
by  a  dome.  This  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  early  iu 
1K97,  but  a  new  edifice  is  to  be  erected  on  the  same  site. 
The  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  opened  in  1H61,  can  accom- 
modate 300  patients.  Manmf.  and  Ud.  Iron  works, 
ntlling  mills,  cotton  mills,  car  fiu^iories,  breweries,  Ac. 
H.  carries  on  a  large  trade  In  lumber.  It  is  a  railroad 
center,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal  losses  through  it. 
Ill  1763,  John  Harris.  Jr.,  established  there  a  feriy  over 
the  Sn^ptehanna,  whence  the  name  of  Harris*  Ferry 
under  which  H.  was  long  known.  It  was  afterwards 
calie*l  Lonisbiirg,  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  received 
its  present  name  in  1791,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
l«iruuKh.  The  State  government  was  transferred  from 
Lancaster  to  H.  in  1M2.    Pop.  (1897)  about  46,Mn). 

Harrlsbargr,  in  Tcaras,  a  post-village  of  Uariis  co., 
on  Bufltelo  Bayou,  aliout  6  m.  S.E.  of  Houston. 

HarrlsbarpT*  1°  ^^^  *  post-vilUge  of  Washington 
CO.,  about  14  m.  N.  of  St.  George. 

Hl^r'rls  City,  in  (horgia,  a  poet-office  of  Meriwether 
ooantT. 

Harris  Creek,  in  Ftryuija,  a  post-village  of  Amherst 
ooanty. 

Harris  Ferrjr,  in  Texas^  a  post-office  of  Red  River 

ODOntT. 

Harris  Grove,  in  llUnota,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
onontT. 

Harris  Grove,  in  Ktninekff,  a  poet-office  of  Galloway 
ooantT. 

Harris  Hill,  in  Ntw  York,  a  poa^ofSoe  of  Erie  co. 

Har'rlslie,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  chalcocite,  or 
■nlphnret  of  copper,  having  a  dark  gray  or  blackish 
color,  and  mbical  cleavage.  Found  at  Canton  Mine, 
Ga.,  and  in  the  Polk  oo.  copper  mines,  Teun.    See  Chal- 

CtKlTE. 

Harrison,  Bkxjamin,  Uwyer,  soldier  and  statesman, 
23rd  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  North 
Bend,  Ohio,  Aug.  26, 1833 ;  grandson  of  William  Henry 
H.,  and  great^randson  of  Bei^.  U.  (1740-1791),  who 
was  governor  of  Virginia  (1782-86)  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  I>eclaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
gradoated  from  Miand  UuiTersity  (1862),  studied  law 
at  Cincinnati,  and  removed  (1864)  to  Indianapolis, 
wlwrv  he  built  up  a  Urge  and  lucrative  practice ;  en- 
tered the  FedenU  volunteer  army  (1862)  as  a  lieutenant ; 
soon  became  colonel  of  the  17th  Indiana  infantry,  and 
for  galUntry  at  the  battle  of  Peachtree  creek,  in  the 
GeiMgia  campaign,  was  made  brevet  brigadier  general. 
IT.S.V. ;  remained  with  Sherman  until  the  surrender  of 
Johnston,  aud  was  mustered  out  of  the  senice  with  tlie 
rank  biKt  named.  In  1876  H.  was  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  of  Indiana,  but  was  defeated ;  five  years 
Uter  (IKMl)  he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years.    In  1888  he  was  elected  President  of 


the  U.  8.,  receiving  233  Totea  in  the  electoral  college  to 
168  for  Grover  CleveUnd ;  his  administration  was  no- 
table for  an  era  of  great  prosperity  and  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  but,  being  renominated 
fur  the  presidency  in  1892,  he  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
(.'leveland,  who  received  277  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege against  146  for  H.  aud  22  for  James  B.  Weaver, 
Populiitt.  In  March,  1893,  U.  resumed  his  law  practice 
in  luUianapolis.  He  wus  subee<]uently  appointed  special 
lecturer  on  law  iu  the  Leland  Stanford  University, 
California,  and  has  contributed  notaide  articles  on 
iMtional  topics  to  leading  periodicals. 

Har^rlson,  John,  the  inventor  of  the  time-keeper  for 
ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  was  born  at  Foulby, 
Yorkshire,  Enghtnd,  iu  1693.  His  father,  a  carpenter 
or  builder,  brought  him  up  to  the  same  occupation ;  but 
by  dint  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  pel  severance  he 
learned  to  make  clocks  and  watches ;  and  having  turned 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  pocket  watches,  he 
was  induced  to  make  a  time-keeper  iu  that  form,  which 
he  fliiLshed  in  176ik  This  chronometer,  in  two  voyages, 
haviug  been  found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the 
limits  required  by  the  act  of  parliament,  H.  aiiplied  for 
the  proposed  reward  of  1100,000,  which  he  received.  H. 
was  also  the  inventor  of  tlie  corapeNMitioa  penduhun, 
named,  fh>m  the  manner  of  its  construction,  the  arid- 
iron  penduhim,  aud  of  the  going  fu»ee,  by  means  of  which 
a  watch  goes  while  being  wound  up.    Died  in  1776. 

Harrison,  William  Henrt,  9tb  President  of  the 
U.  S.,  Iiorn  in  Beikuley,  Charles  City  co.,  Virginia,  1773, 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  moet  conspicuous  among  the 
Iiatriots  of  the  revolution. 
After  receiving  the  custom- 
ary education  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,liestutiied  for 
the  medical  profession  ;  but 
participating  in  the  general 
excitement  which  prevailed 
througtiout  the  country 
against  the  barbarous  mode 
of  war&re  at  that  time 
practised  by  the  Indians  on 
the  north-western  frontiers, 
he  suddenly  abandoned  the 
study  of  Galen,  and  Joined 
his  brethren  in  arms  as  an 
ensign  iu  the  U.  S.  artillery, 
in  1791.  Ten  years  later  be 
was  made  G<iVernor  of  Indi-  FSg.  1248^— w.  h.  HAsmnoir. 
ana,  and  held  that  post  for 

more  thau  10  years.  In  1811,  in  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  he  defeated  the  Indians  under  the 
command  of  the  famous  Tecumseh.  After  tieneral 
HiiIPs  Hurreuder  in  1812,  H.  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  on  the  northwestern  fh>ntler,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general;  he  was  made  miOoi^ 
general  iu  March,  1813.  Iu  1824  he  took  his  seat  iu  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  chainimn 
of  the  Military  Committee.  He  was  nominated,  in  1836, 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  by  the  iwrty  ofiposed  Ut 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  aud  although  defeated  in  the  election 
of  that  year,  became  again  the  nominee  of  the  Whig 
party  in  l>s40;  and  in  the  suiisequeni  election  was 
cbobeii  President  by  an  overwhelming  nu^ority,  John 
Tyler,  of  VItkIuU,  being  a^sixiated  with  him  as  Vice- 
Presi<ieiit.  H.  was  inuugurated  President  March  4, 
1841.  and  from  The  Judicious  c«>mposition  of  bis  cabinet, 
great  extiectations  were  formed  of  his  administratiou ; 
but  within  a  month  he  died,  after  a  short  illness  of  8 
dayM. 

Harrifson*  in  ArkantoM,  a  p^wt-villuge,  cap.  of  Boone 
county. 

HarriHOn,  in  JUinoiB,  a  poet-village  aud  township  of 
Winnebago  co. 

Harrison,  in  Indiana,  a  S.  oo.,  adjoining  Kentucky ; 
area,  about  470  sq.  miles.  Bicer*.  Ohio  and  Blue  rivers, 
Indian  creek,  and  8i»me  smaller  streams.  AMrfaoe,  broken 
and  diversified,  some  ot  the  river  hills  and  knofae  rising 
t4>  a  height  of  600  feet;  toil,  fertile.  Min.  The  county 
is  based  principally  npon  cavernous  limestone,  and  Pit- 
man's Cave,  in  Ihe  W.  part^is  said  to  extend  more  than 
two  miles  underground,  haTing  apartments  of  great 
dimensions.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  s|>ring  iu  this 
vicinity,  60  feet  in  diameter  and  several  hundred  feet 
deep,  furnishing  water  power  suflkient  fbr  s  large  mill. 
Ckip.  Corydou.     htp.  (1890)  20,786. 

— A  townHhip  of  Bartholomew  co. 

— A  township  of  Blackford  co. 

— A  post-township  of  I>elaware  oo. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Vigo  co. 

Harrison,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  oo.,  adjoining  Nebraska ;  ar^a, 
about  605  sq.  m.  /iTiren.  Missouri,  Boyer,  and  Soldier. 
Bur/aee.  generally  level;  soO,  fertile.  Csp.  Logan. 
Pop.  (1895)  2:1,091. 

— A  township  of  Adair  oo. 

— A  township  of  Benton  co. 

— A  iKwt-towuship  of  Harrison  co. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co, 

— A  village  of  Louisa  co.,  on  the  Iowa  river,  about  2  miles 
N.E.  of  Wapello. 

—A  township  of  Mahaska  oo. 

Harrison,  in  Kmtmcky,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  arra,  about 
357  sq.  miles.  Birtrn.  Licking  river  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Snr/aet.  undulating;  sotf,  generally  very  fer^ 
tile.    Cap.  Cynthiana.    Pbp.  (1890)  16,914. 

—A  villaffe  of  Pulaski  co.,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Somerset. 

Harrison,  in  JfaiNs,  a  post-township  of  Cumberland 

CO. 

Harrison,  In  Marjftand,  a  poet-office  of  Dorchester  oo. 

Harrison,  in  Mickiifon,  a  pos^vmage,  cap.  of  Clare 

00.    iV9).  (1894)  746. 


—A  townchlp  of  Macomb  co. 

Har'rison,  in  Minnemfta,  a  P.  0.  of  Kandiyohi  oo. 

Harrison,  in  Montana,  a  P.  O.  of  Madison  oo. 

Harrison,  in  Mimimppi,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Ml*> 
sissipm  Sound,  ilrni,  about  990  sq.  m.  River:  Biloxl 
and  Wolf  rivers,  liesides  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Bnr/aee,  level;  aoO,  not  fertUe.  CSop.  Mississippi  City. 
Pbp.  (l890)  12,481. 

Harrison,  in  Mittonri,  a  N.W.  oo.,  acUoining  Iowa. 
Arm,  aUiut  TdO  sq.  m.  JKiwrt.  Crooked  Fork,  and  Big 
creek,  affluents  of  Grand  river.  I>e9ides  nnmerons 
streams.  Smrface,  undulating ;  toil,  fertile.  Cap.  Beth* 
any.    Pop.  (1«90)  21,033. 

~A  vilUge  of  Crawford  co.,  about  31  m.  E.N.E.  of  Rolla. 

— A  township  of  Scotland  co. 

Harrison,  in  SebroAa^  a  townsliip  of  Buffalo  oo. 

Harrison,  in  Hew  Jertey,  a  townsliip  of  Gloucester 
conntv. 

Harrison,  in  New  York,  a  pust-town  of  Wert  Chester 
CO.    Pbp.  (1890)1,486. 

Harrison,  in  Ohio,  an  E.  oo.  ^reo,  about  400  eq.  m. 
Biter:  Conotton  and  Stillwater  creeks.  Smrface,  diver- 
sified ;  toQ,  very  fertile ;  wool-growing  is  a  leading  in- 
dustry. Min.  Bituminous  coal  iu  abundance.  Cap. 
Cadis.    Pbp.  (1890)  20,830. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  W. 
border  of  the  State,  about  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Champaign  oo. 

— A  village  of  Portage  co. 

—A  township  of  Van  West  co. 

Harrison,  In  Pennt^lvanki,  a  township  of  Bedford  co. 

—A  township  <»f  P«»tter  oo. 

Harrison,  in  TVaaesiiee,  a  itost-village  of  Hamilton  Co., 
on  the  TonncsBce  river,  about  140  miles  S.E.  of  Nash- 
ville. 

Harrison,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  co.,  ailjoining  Louisiana. 
Area,  about  880  sq.  miles.  River:  Sabine  river,  and  Big 
and  Little  Cypress  liayotis.    Caddo  lake  washes  its  K. 


Cup. 
a  township  of  Calumet  co. 


Mar- 


border.    Bmrjaoe,  diversified;  eod,  fertile. 

shall.    Pop.  (1890)  26,721. 
Harrison,  in  Witioonm 
— A  townsliip  of  Giwnt  co. 
Harrison,  in  Weel  Virginia,  a  N.  central  co.;   orsi^ 

about  464  sq.  miles.    Bkfen.  West  Fork  of  the  Moiion< 


gahela  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.    Surface,  liiUy ; 

.  Clarksbui 
(1890)  21,919. 


soil,  fertile.  JTia.  Goal  and  iron.    Cbp.  < 


bursr.  Pop. 


Harrison  Bay,  in  'Aiaaka,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  about  Lat.  70°  30'  N.,  Lon.  Wl©  3'  W. 

Har'riaonbnrir,  in  LowMiaao,  a  post-vilhige,  cap.  of 
Catahonia  parish,  on  the  Washite  river,  aU>ut  167  mUes 
N.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Harrisonbnrsr,  in  Virginia,^  fine  city,  cap  of  Rock- 
ingham CO.,  on  B.  A  O.  R.  R.,  68  miles  SjS.W.  of  Win- 
chester.   Pbp.  (1897)  about  2,900. 

Harrison  Citjr,  in  Bnmsylrairia,  a  post-village  of 
Weetmoreland  co.,  about  24  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Pitteburg. 

Harrison  Creek,  in  North  Carotina,  a  poet-office  of 
Pender  co. 

Harrison  Jnne'tion,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Ilamil- 
ton  CO. 

Harrison  Mills,  In  OMo,a  postHrffice  of  Scioto  co. 

Harrison's  I«andlnar,  in  Ftrytaia,  a  locality  of 
Chuiles  City  co.,  on  the  James  river,  aliout  6  m.  below 
City  Point,  to  which  the  Union  army  retreated  after  the 
Seven  Days*  Battle. 

Harrison  Hqnare,  in  MamarhveelU,  a  former  post* 
village  of  Norfolk  .co. ;  now  the  24th  ward  of  the  city 
of  Boston. 

Harrison  ITal'iejr,  In  Pennegltania,  a  post-village  of 
Potter  CO. 

Har'risonTllie,  in  Arhan$a*,  a  post-ofllce  of  Jackson 
county. 

HarrisonTllle,  in  lUinoi^  a  vilUge  of  Macon  co. 


—A  poet-TiMago  of  Monroe  oo.,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
^milsst  •       "  J      ■    "' 

diana,  a  vilisge  of  Martin  oo.,  aLoat~4  miles  NJl  of 


about  ^  miles  below  St  Louis,  Missouri. 
Harrisonville,  or  Trln'ity  Spring 


,  in  /»- 


Dover  Hill.    Its  P.  0.  is  Tkinitt. 

Harrison  ville,  in  KeatacAy,  a  poet-village  of  Shelby 

CO.,  about  46  m.  E.S.E.  of  Louisville.    Formerly  called 

CONNRKSVIIXK. 

Harrison  vi lie.  In  Mimomri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Cast 

CO.,  about  116  miles  W.  of  Jeffemon  City. 
Harrisonville,  or  C^les'town,  in  New  Jerteg,  % 

post-village  of  Gloucester  co.,  about  22  miles  S.S.W.  of 

Camden. 
Harrisonville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-offlce  of  Meigs  co. 
—A  village  of  Scioto  co.,  about  16  m.  N.E.  of  Portsmouth. 
Harrisonville,  in  Penvglrania,  a  village  of  Centre 

CO.,  ab<iut  4  miles  S.E.  of  Bellefonte. 
—A  iMJSt-village  of  Fulton  co.,  aliout  27  milee  W.  of 

Chambersburg. 
Har'risiown,  in  /Omois,  a  poet-township  of  Macon 

conntv. 
Harristown,  In  JimUoiki,  a  post-villsge  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  about  4  milee  £.  of  Salem. 
Har'rlsvllle,  in  /wdiaMa,  a  post-village  of  Randolph 

CO.,  about  4  miles  W.  of  Union  City. 
Harrlsvllle,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Alcona 

CO.,  on  Lake  Huron,  90  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bay  aty. 
— A  township  of  Alcona  co. 
Han^lsvilie,  in  Mimimijppi,  a  post-village  of  Simpson 

county. 
Harrlsvllle,  in   NoHh   CaroNna,  a    post-village    of 

Montgomery  co.,  about  126  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 
HarrlSTllie.  In    New   Hamp$hire,   a    post-town    of 

tlieshire  co.    Pbp.  (1K97)  about  750. 
HarrlSYllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  ca 
HarrlsTilie,  in  Ohio,  a  pnet-village  of  Harrison  oo, 

•boot  123  mil^  J^  of  C^olnmbua.    f\f\i^  i  £j> 
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Har'rlflTllte  in  Ohio,  a  townahip  of  M«dlM  coa» 

ty. 

HAr'rlflTllle,  in  lYtrntghfOMia^  a  pott-TUlag*  of  Bat* 
ler  00-  abt  24  m.  N  N.W.  of  Batl«r. 

Mar'rkiville,  in  Rhodt  JUand,  a  rilUge  of  Providence 
co^  MM.  16  ni.  N.W.  of  Providence. 

Har'riSTtlle*  in  Wucatnn^  %  poet-rillege  of  Uar- 
qnette  ou.,  abt.  8  m.  N.W.  of  Moutello. 

Har'rlsTtlle,  in  W.  Ftfytmo,  a  po■t-viUag^  cap.  of 
Ritchie  co»  abt.  87  u.  K.  of  Parkeraborg. 

flar'rodsbilrir*  in  Indiana^  a  poet-Tillage  of  Monroe 
CO.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Blooniington. 

Har'rodabnrjr*  i°  Kmtueky.  a  poet-town,  cap.  of 
Mercer  co.,  abt.  30  m.  8.  of  Fnuilcfort.  It  is  notabie  as  the 
oldest  town  in  the  St^te,  the  first  dwelling  having  been 
bnilt  by  Capt.  James  Harrod,  in  1774.  It  is  beauUfnlly 
situated  on  an  fniinence,  a  short  distance  fh>m  Salt 
River,  and  contains,  besides  Bacun  College  and  a  mili- 
tary academy,  namerous  fine  public  and  private  edi- 
fices. The  mineral  springa  in  the  vicinity  liave  gained 
much  celebrity.    P**p  (im)  abuut  3;)20. 

Bar'rod^s  Creek,  in  JTsateciy,  a  puat-village  of  Jof- 
feraon  co.,  on  L.  A  N.  R.  R. 

Har'rofrAte,  Harbowoatc,  or  High  HARnooATB,  a 
town  Abd  faithiouable  resort  of  YorkMliire,  England,  20 
miles  8.  W.  of  York,  celebrated  for  iu  snlpharoua  and 
^alybeate  apringa. 

Harrow,  (har*r6^)  n.  [Dan.  haro  ;  8 wed.  harf,  a  bai^ 
row  ;  Oer.  naeke^  a  rake:  allied  to  A.  8.  htrgian^  to  luy 
waste,  to  harass.]  (Agrie.)  An  implement  formed  of 
bars  of  wood  or  iron,  fasteneil  togetbfr  transversely, 
either  at  right  ancles  to  each  other,  or  diagonally,  with 
iron  teeth  prq}ectTng  downwards  from  the  p«»ints  of  in- 
tersection perpendicolarlv,  or  with  a  slifrlit  iiiclitmtiou. 
A  H.  with  the  bars  set  diHgonnlly  is  the  best,  u«  their 
inclination  to  each  other  mny  lie  reguUte<l  in  sncli  a 
manner  that  each  tooth  mnrku  out  a  sepHmti'  furrow ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  implement  |N*r.orui<«  its 
work  more  eOectually  than  it  would  if  the  bnrit  were 
dis|)Osed,  as  in  the  old  /f.,  at  right  iingles  to  eticli  other. 
Iliere  is  also  an  expanding  harrow,  in  which  the  frunio- 
work  of  bnrs  is  fiwtened  together  by  Iikmo  piuii,  so  that 
the  teeth  cmu  be  set  closer  together  or  farther  apart,  as 
the  state  of  the  soli  may  require.  The  H.  is  used  in 
bringing  land  that  has  Just  been  ploughed  into  a  |»n>|>er 
condition  fbr  the  reception  of  the  need,  by  breaking  the 
clods  of  earth  into  snmller  frHgments,  tetiring  out  the 
roots  of  the  weeds  or  stubble,'  and  pulverising  ami  mix- 
ing the  soil.  To  effect  thi^  and  to  render  the  surface 
toleraldy  smooth  and  even,  tlie  land  is  rolled  and  liar- 
rowed  two  or  three  times  with  different  /T.,  a  strong, 
heavy  H.  being  iia^Nl  to  tn-eak  the  furrows  made  by  the 
ploogli,  and  lighter  harrows,  with  the  teeth  set  mtM^ 
closely  together,  in  the  finnl  utagea  of  tlie  process. 

HAr'row,  v.  a.  [8wed.  harfna ;  A.  8.  htrgian.]  To  draw 
a  tiarrow  over  ploughed  ground,  for  the  purpiiee  of 
crushing  clods  and  levelling  the  surface,  or  for  covering 
seed  aown  ;  aa,  to  harrow  a  field. 
**  Let  the  TolMiana  plough  Bone  and  Aerrow  lulj.**— Slkafts. 

•—To  torment ;  to  tear ;  to  lacerate ;  to  worry ;  to  harass ; 
as,  a  harrowing  tale. 

"  It  Aorrowc  om  with  fear  and  wooder."— SAafa. 

Har'row,  inter;'.  [O.Fr.Aaran.]  IlelpI  ho  there  I  halloo  I 
"  Harrow  now,  oat  sod  wlh*,wmj."—£iifen»€r. 

Har'row,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the 
highest  hill  iu  the  county,  lieuce  often  called  H-^rrow- 
on-the-HUlt  10  m.  W.  of  London.    There  is  a  celebrated 

eublic  school  here  where  Lord  B.tron  and  other  cele- 
rated  men  were  educated.    Pup.  6,100. 

Har'rower,  n.  A  person  who  uses  a  harrow. — A  kind 
of  hawk ;  a  harrier. 

Har'rowlnir,  n.  (Agric,)  The  process  of  drawing  a 
harrow  over  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  a 
level,  of  covering  seed,  or  of  turning  up  weeds  iu 
ploughed  ground,  or  moss  in  grass-lauds.  In  agricul- 
ture the  harrow  is  driven  liy  horses;  and  in  nmrket- 
l^rdening,  where  a  light  hiirrow  is  sometimes  used,  by 
men.  In  either  case,  the  more  rapid  the  motion  of  the 
harrow,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  efflcient  will  lie 
its  operation.  For  meadow-lands,  the  object  of  .ff.  is  to 
disperse  the  little  heaps  of  earth  raised  during  winter 
ana  early  spring  by  moles  and  worms.  For  this  purpose 
the  harrows  are  f>mettmes  turned  upside-down ;  while, 
at  other  times,  thorn  branches  are  tucked  into  a  frame 
resembling  a  harrow,  and  dragged  over  the  surface  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  same  object  This  is  called 
bu$h-harrowing.  A  chain-harrow  is  also  used  for  the 
Mune  purpose. 

Har'rjr,  v.  a.  [A.  8.  hergian  ;  8wed.  haaya^  hUrja.]  To 
strip;  to  pillage;  to  ravage;  to  plunder;  to  lay  waste; 
as,  to  harrjf  an  enemy's  country. — To  liarass;  to  agi- 
tate :  to  tease ;  to  wornr. 

**  I  rtpent  now  rnnoh  that  I  so  hmrritd  biai."— Aote. 

Harrjraoph,  (har^ri-id/,)  n.  [L.  Or.  CrUophot.]  A 
term  used  at  Cambridge  University,  England,  to  denote 
a  student  who,  while  competent  to  take  the  degree  of 
B.  A.,  announces  himself  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  law 
or  medicine. 

Kamh,  a.  rOer.  harteh  ;  Swed.  hartk  :  allied  to  Goth. 
Aardia,  hard.]  Sour ;  tart ;  bitter ;  austere  to  the  taste. 
**  Berries  harMft  and  crude."  (JVt/ton.)  — Rugged  ;  rough 
to  the  touch ;  having  asperities  or  Inequalitiee  of  sur- 
fiiice ;  as,  **  harsh  aand."  {BoyU,)—  Kuugh  to  the  eaf;  dis- 
cordant; jarring;  grating;  as,  a  harsh  voice. 

"  Tbroogh  the  hwnh  oadeooe  of  a  ragged  lio«."— Z>r|Nl«M. 

— Austere  in  manner  or  disposition:  crabbed;  morose; 
peevish;  ru£e;  rigorous;  severe;  as,  AariA  words. 
*'  No  kmrtk  reflcetlooa  let  rsmonibraooa  ralM."— iVfor. 

Bar'sliafiville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co. 
ar'afciaville*  in  I^nnsylvania^  a  P.  0.  of  Beaver  co. 


h'ly,  ads.  In  a  harrti  nutnner;  roughly;  ana- 
tarely;  souriy;  with  a  grating  sound;  nn|deaaantly ; 
mdel  V ;  as,  to  tpeak  harMg. 

Hamli'iDaii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
CO.,  on  C  1'.,  C.  ft  St.  L.  R   R. 

Harah'oeas,  «.  Quality  of  being  hanh ;  roughness 
to  tlie  toucti,  taste,  or  ear ;  rudeness ;  severity ;  peevish- 
naas;  aa,  the  harskmem  of  guttural  aonnda,  har^uwm  of 
treatment. 

Hara'lei,  a.    Same  as  Haslkt  (a.  v.). 

Har'aon  Island,  an  iaiand  of  Outario,  in  Lake  St. 
Clair,  Lat.  42°  3^  N.,  Lon.  S29  2ft'  W. 

Hart,  M.  [A.  8.  hwrt ;  L.  Ger.  and  D.  heH ;  Dan.  kioH ; 
Swed.  kjori;  Ger.  hiraeh:  0.  Gr.  kinu.  The  Ger.  aeema 
to  be  allied  to  kmrtig,  nimble,  quick,  agile.]  (ZoU.) 
The  name  given  to  a  stag,  or  male  deer,  which  has  com- 
pleted the  fifth  year;— opposed  to  Aiad,  the  female  of 
tlie  same  species. 

Hart,  in  Georgia,  a  K.  E.  co.,  adjoining  South  Carolina: 
orso,  about  381  aq.  m.  River*.  Savannah  river,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surfacey  hilly ;  soil,  fertile. 
atp.  Hartwell.     Pop.  (1890)  10,887. 

Hart,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Warrick  co. 

Hart,  in  Kmimckg,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  410  aq. 
m.  Bictr:  Greene  river,  Nolin  and  Bacon  creeka 
SmrfacA,  diversified ;  toii,  generally  feilile.  Otp.  Mun- 
fordville.     M>p.  (181N»)  16,439. 

Hart'beeat,  n.  [D.  AerC,  and  b«e<  beast.  See  Hart.] 
{Zoil.)  The  Antelope  ciiama,  a  species  of  antelope  in- 
habitiug  the  pUins  of  8.  Afrii-a. 

Hart' fell,  a  mouniMin  of  Scotland,  bet.  Tweedsmuir 
and  Moffat,  in  Ihimiriesshire.  Here  aie  the  famous 
chalybeate  springH  «if  Moflat.    Height,  2,635  feet. 

Hart'fleld,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
CO.,  ab«>nt  1  m.  N.  of  Cliautauqua  Lake. 

Hart'ford,  in  ComuecticMl,  a  N.  centra]  oo. ;  area,  738 
sq.  m.  Rivers,  It  is  Intersected  by  the  Connecticut 
river  and  watered  by  the  Famdngtou,  Stony,  Sclantic, 
and  unmerous  smaller  rivers  and  creeks.  Sar/aee,  un- 
even and  iu  some  places  mountainous;  soil,  generally 
fertile,  and  rich  in  tiie  valleya.  Prodsu^.  Tobacco  aa  a 
BpeclmUy,  farm  and  dairy  produce  generally ;  aome  oats 
and  rye,  but  little  wheat;  live  stock,  mostly  cattle. 
There  is  good  waler-power  and  much  manufacturing. 
CuuHtf/'eeai,  Hartford,  which  is  also  tlie  State  capitid. 
Pbp.(18U0)  147,180. 

— A  thriviug  aty,  capital  of  above  co.,  and  the  aole  capital 
of  tlie  Slate  since  1875;  on  the  Connecticut  liver,  at  the 
head  of  steam  lioat  and  sloop  navigation,  60  ni.  from  iti« 
mimth  and  alH>ut  H)  m.  N.  E.  of  New  Haven;  Lat  41^ 
46^  60f  N.,  Lon.  T2P  W  tJ^  W.  H.  waa  known  to  the 
alHiriginea  as  SuckUtug;  was  first  settled  in  1634  by 
emigrsnts  from  Massachusetts  and  called  Newtown, 
the  present  name  being  given  In  1637,  from  Hertford, 
in  England.  The  Dutch  had  built  a  fort  here  as  eaily 
as  163:5,  but  by  1654  the  settlement  and  its  surround! ngs 
pasMd  wholly  into  English  hands.  The  first  town 
meeting  of  H.  was  held  in  1635;  the  first  place  of  wor- 
ship was  built,  and  the  flist  school  established,  in  1638. 
One  year  later  (1639)  the  constitution  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  was  (huued  at  H.,  being  tlie  first  colonial 
oitnstitution  formulated  in  America,  and  embodying  all 
the  characteristic  features  of  those  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  other  colonies.  The  first  code  of  laws  was  pre- 
pared iu  1650,  one  of  the  features  of  which  was  the  re- 
dutrtion  of  CMpital  offenses  to  15,  instead  of  160  aa  under 
English  law.  Here  was  located  tSie  fiimous  **  Charter 
.Oak,**  which  survived  until  1856.  H.  is  an  important 
manufacturing  center,  the  industries  covering  a  very 
wide  range  and  including  fire-arms,  bicycles,  silver- 
plated  ware,  silks,  woollens,  carriages,  railroad  equip- 
ments, all  sorts  of  hardware  specialties,  Ac.  It  is  pitmii- 
uent  for  its  insurance  corporations,  fire,  marine,  and 
life,  of  which  there  are  at  least  a  score,  representing  a 
capitalhEation  exc.  'xliug  $100,000,000.  The  public  buUd- 
iugs  include  the  handsome  State-House,  completeil  in 
1878,  P«»*t-ofllce  (1883),  County  Court-house  (1884), 
Board  of  Trade  Building  (1891),  the  new  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Deat  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  a  union  railway 
station,  besides  many  fine  edifices  occupied  by  the  great 
insurance  companies  and  other  corporations.    There 


are  neariy  20  m.  of  street  railway.    Pop.  (1870)  37,186 ; 

(1880)  42,533;  (1890)  63,230;  (1897)  about  59,400. 
Hart'ford,  in  Oeorgia,  a  village  of  Forsyth  oo. 
— ^A  vilUge  of  Cherokee  co. 

HartTord,  in  Imdiana,  a  township  of  Adams  oo. 
— A  village  of  Crawford  co. 

—A  village  of  Ohio  co.,  about  90  m.  8.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 
— A  villaice  of  Vigo  co.,  about  11  m.  S.  of  Terre  Haute. 
HartTord,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Iowa  oo. 
—A  post-vill.  of*Warren  co.,  abt.  15  m.  8 j:.  of  Des  Moines. 
Hart'ford,  in  J&mscu,  a  post-village  of  Lyon  oo.,  about 

13  m.  8.  E.  of  Empi»ria. 
HartTord,  in  KenUiekg,  a  poet-village,  cap.  of  Ohio  co., 

on  Rough  creek,  abt.  160  m.  8.  W.  of  the  city  ot  Frank- 
fort.   Ptp.  (1890)  740. 
Hart'ford,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Oxford  oo.,  30  m. 

W.  of  Augusta.    Pop.  (1897)  about  7p0. 
HartTord,  in  JlfioA^on,  a  post-village  and  township 

of  Van  Buren  co.    Pap.  of  village  (1894)  1,005. 
HartTord,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Todd  co. 
Hart' ford,  in  Mimmppi,  a  village  of  Calhoun  oo. 
HartTord,  in  MImohH,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 

about  100  m.  N.  of  Booneville. 
Hart'fbrd,  in  New  Jerseg,  a  post-village  of  Burlington 

county. 
HartTord,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 

Washington  oo.,  about  66  dl  N.  N.  E.  of  Albany.    Pop. 

(1890;  1,470. 
Harrford,  in  Okio,  a  village  of  Allen  oo.,  about  11  m. 

W.  of  Lima. 


—A  vUlage  and  township  of  Udcins  oo^  aboat  S5  a.  KX 
of  Columbua. 

—A  post-townahip  of  Trumbull  ca 

Hart'ford,  In  Pennstflvimia,  a  boroufh  oTTfe^  ool 

Hart'ford,  in  Vermont,  a  puat-townalitp  of  WiBdaor  on. 
Pop.  (1890)  3,740. 

HartTord,  in  ITtiwoasaa,  a  city  and  township  of  WMk- 
ington  CO.,  about  36  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  MilwMkea. 
i^p.  (1896)  1,607. 

HartTord  City,  in  Indiama,  a  poat-townahiii,  cap.  of 
Bhtckford  oo.,  on  2  railruad  linea,  47  m.  8.  by  W.  <rf  Ft. 
Wayne.  Has  glaas  and  other  important  manufl  /W 
(1897)  about  4,000. 

HartTord  CItjr,  in  W.  rirginia,  a  poet-viUaec  of 
Mason  co. 

HartTord  (^oveatloa.  (Amer.msL)  The^ne 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  deleMites  fh>m  the  New-Easlaad 
8Utes,  aaaembled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Uec.  16. 1814.  TlMir 
ol^ect  was  to  proteat  against  the  w»r  waged  ; 
Great  Britain,  which  caused  immense  losaea  to  this  | 
pie  of  New  England  by  the  destruction  of  tbeir  com- 
merce  and  their  firiieriea  The  eonventioa  aet  ao  <lay«» 
with  closed  doors,  and  proposed  amendmeDts  to  tbe  Oon- 
stitntion  of  the  U.  States,  —  among  which  werf%  tbe  bal- 
ing representation  on  free  population;  »«»fci"g  thn 
President  ineligible  for  a  second  term;  dieqoaliffii^ 
persons  of  foreign  tdrth  to  hokl  olSce;  Umitinir  e^mhrnr- 
goes  to  60  days ;  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Ctoagroaa 
to  admit  new  Statea,  to  interdict  commercial  int<iccoiae, 
to  declare  war,  or  to  authorize  hostilitica  except  in  raara 
of  invnsion.  Though  guiltlees  of  any  derigna  wbick 
could  Justly  be  considered  treasonable,  the  Fedeval  party 
never  recovered  from  the  odium  of  iU  oppoaitioii  to  tbe 
govt.,  and  almoat  every  man  implicated  in  the  doings  of 
the  H.  C.  was  afterwards  excluded  from  political  power. 

Har'thc^rtfT,  in  i)am»glvama,  a  post-oflioe  in  tba  N. 
part  of  Blercer  co. ;  so  named  on  account  of  aa  ladiaa 
of  that  name,  the  last  of  his  tribe,  having  his  wi^sraa 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Har'tln,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  tasteless  resin,  extractvd 
f^ora  tbe  brown-coal  of  Olierhart ;  «p.  gr.  1*115.  Cktmap. 
Carbon  78-51,  hydrogen  (H)6,  oxygen  12*44. 

Har'tlte,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  taateleaa  resin,  tnm  a 
siiecies  of  fossil  pine  found  in  the  brown-coal  beds  of 
Oberhart,  near  Vienna.  It  occurs  in  defta  In  tbe  ooal, 
and  in  the  tiasues  of  tha  wood.  Oosmp.  Oarbon  87-8;  hy- 
drogen 12*2. 

Hart'land  Point,  in  Rnghind,  a  lofty  im«aiontory 
at  the  8.  entmnce  of  the  Bristol  Channel  •  Lat.  &l<*  V  N- 
Lon.  40  sr  W. 

Hartlaad.in  fy*nneet»eut.  a  post-township  of  Hartlbrd 
00.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

BUirtland,  in  VHmni*,  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  McIIenry 
CO.,  abt  65  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Hartland,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Wortli  coun- 
ty. 

Hart'land,  in  Jfat'ne,  a  poat-village  and  township  of 
Somerset  county,  about  43  milea  N.B.  by  M.  of  An- 
gus ta. 

Hartland,  in  Uiekigan,  a  post-village  and  town«bip 
of  Livingston  county,  about  46  miles  east  <^  Lsn- 
■ing. 

Hart'land,  in  IfJmusoCa,  a  post-township  of  Freeborn 
county. 

Hart'land,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Niagara  co.    Pop.  (1897)  about  3,000. 

Hart'land,  in  C^io,  a  post-township  of  Huron  co. 

Harfland,  in  Vermont,  a  poetrtown  and  township  of 
Windsor  00.    i\>p.  (1897)  1,410. 

Hart'land,  in  Wiaeonmn,  a  townrtiip  of  Pierce  00. 

— A  township  of  Shawano  co. 

—A  |N«t-village  of  Waukeiha  co.,  about  24  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Milwaukee.    i\>p.  (1895)  «57. 

Hart'land  Four  Camera,  in  Venmotd,  a  post- 
village  of  Wiudaor  co. 

Har'tlepool,  a  seaport  town  of  England.  00.  Dnrbam, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  17  m.  S.  K.  of  Duibam.  H. 
has  very  extensive  docks,  and  a  large  trade  in  ooaL 
Pop.  (1897)  about  23^600. 

Har'tleton,  or  Hakt'lkyton,  in  PemuylnMrM,  a  post- 
borough  of  Union  CO.,  about  70  m.  N.  by  W.  <^  HmtIs- 
burg. 

Hart'ley,  Datid,  an  English  phUoaofiber,  bom  In 
Armley,  Yorkshire,  author  of  06ser«atfo«t  oa  Jfoi,  Aas 
Jhme,  kis  Dntg,  and  kis  Expeotaiions.  a  work  which  was 
the  first  attempt  to  explain  uycholofdcal  phftnomena 
on  physiological  principlea.    Died  in  1757. 

Hart'ley «  a  aeaport  town  of  Enghind,  00.  NortbnmbOT>> 
land,  on  the  N.  Sea,  4  m.  W.  of  N.  Shielda.  Jfoaa^.  Col- 
liery, glass  and  bottle  worka  Its  harbor  aocommodates 
vessels  from  200  to  300  tona 

Hart'ley,  in  Pmneglrania,  a  township  of  Union  co. 

Hart'ley  Yille,  in  Okio,  a  post-village  of  Athew  co. 

Hart'lOt,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  00. 

Hart'niannlte,a.  (ITia.)  (Called  also  Breilhmmpiits.) 
A  beantifhl  copper-red  mineral,  oompoaed  of  antimuay 
67*4,  and  nickel  32*6.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  fhmaoe 
product,  and  is  found  at  Andreaslmrg  In  the  Harts 
Mountains.    £;p.  ^.,  9*541. 

Harta'bnrK,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co. 

Hart^a-elover,  a.    (fiol.)    The  melilot.    See  Mxu- 

LOTUS. 

Harfna  Grove,  in  Okio,  a  post-vilUge  of  Ashtabula  co. 
Hartsliorn,  a.    The  horn  of  the  hart,  or  male  deer. 
Hn  SaUs  of.    {Ckem.)    SmeUing-salU;  carbonate  of 
ammonU.    This  fvoduoed  in  an  impure  state  on  tbe 
distillation  of  hartshorn,  or  any  kind  of  horn  or  bone. 
U.,  SpkrU  of.    (Chem.)    The  name  formerly  applied 
to  Ammokia  (q.  v.),  because  It  vras  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  hartshorn. 

"•'*^  D:~ized%r5tf(3§i[r"  -^ 
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tMmrVm''imnmn9^  n.    (Boi.)    8m  Soolopknobhtm. 

Harto'town,  \u  Pnuuifhtmia^ »  poit-borough  of  Cmir- 
lurd  CO.,  15  m.  W.S.W.  uf  MeMlYihi*. 

Harts'vllle,  in  /Ndiniia,  a  pott-town  of  Bartholomew 
ou.,  about  50  lu.  8.E.  of  Indiauapolia.    B)p.  (IHW))  474. 

HartSYllle,  in  MutrndnueUa^  a  pott-village  of  Berk- 
•hire  ct>,  alK>ut  I'iA  ni.  W.  by  S.  of  Buetoii. 

HATtevllle,  iu  Neu)  York^  a  vilL^e  of  Onondaga  oo. 

— A  towusliip  of  8teubeii  co. 

Hariavllle,  in  North  Oarolima,  a  P.  0.  of  Wake  co. 

Hartovllle,  in  /ViwtiwJMiiiia,  a  pukt-village  of  Backs 
CO.,  abuut  108  ui.  K.  uf  Harriiiburg. 

Hariavllle,  in  Suutk  (Mroluta,  a  poet-village  of  Dar- 
lington tx^. 

Hartfivllle,  or  Hariavllle  Janctlon,  in  Tm- 
MCMM,  a  villai^e  of  Sumner  cu..  46  ni.  E.N.E.  of  Naehville. 
On  Dec.  7tli,  1m;2.  a  force  of  2,U0()  National  troupe  waa 
•arprised  at  thin  place  by  ihe  Confederate  Ueu.  Morgan, 
and  were  taken  |)riM>nere  to  Murfreeelioro. 

Hart  ¥lllii«e,  in  Sew  York,  a  Tillage  of  Dutcbea  co., 
alwut  16  m.  ETN.E.  of  Poughkeepeie. 

Hart'vllle,  in  MiMONr»,apost-viliago,  cap.  of  Wright 
CO.,  alwMt  IU6  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Jeflereuu  City. 

Hart'well,  in  Georgia,  a  pout-village,  cap.  of  Hart  CO., 
about  50  ni.  N.E.  of  Athena 

Hart'wellvllle,  in  Michigan^  a  poet-rillage  of  Shia- 


Harrwellvllle,  in  Vermont,  a  poe^vilIage  of  BeD< 
nington  co. 

Hart'wlek,  in  New  York,  a  poet-town  and  township 
uf  Otsego  CO.,  on  the  Susqnehanna  river,  35  m.  S.  by  £, 
of  Utica.    P&p.  (I8tf7)  about  1,9*20. 

Hmrtwick  Seniliiarjr,  in  .yew  York,  a  poat-yillage 
of  Otaego  CO.,  about  6  m.  below  Cooperstown. 

Harts,  (Tlie.)  [Oer.  Hart,  or  Haragebirge.]  The  most 
N.W.  range  of  mountains  in  Oermany,  between  Lat.  61° 
Sy  and  51°  67'  N..  and  Lon.  10°  lO'  and  11°  SO'  K.,  sepa- 
rating the  waters  of  the  Weser  fh>m  those  of  the  Elbe. 
The  Hartx  Mountains  run  in  a  wavy  and  irregular  course 
from  Mansfeld  in  the  E .  and  after  traversinff  portions 
of  Anhnlt-Bernburg,  Stolbarg,  Hohenstein,  Ic.,  temii- 
nate  on  the  W.  at  the  town  of  Seeseo,  forming  in  their 
conrae  an  extreme  length  of  70  miles,  and  an  average 
breadth  of  28  miles;  but  comprising  an  extent  of  1,360 
aq.  mile*,  and  embracing  in  Its  sinuous  line  as  many 
as  forty  towns  of  consideration,  with  numerous  villages, 
and  including  a  population  of  66,000.  This  valuable, 
romantic,  and  most  important  range  of  Alpine  scenerv 
li  dirided  nearlT  midway  into  two  portions  by  a  culmi- 
nation,  which,  though  not  the  loftiest  in  Oermany,  is  the 
highest  peak  in  this,  its  northern  mountain-chain.  This 
elevation,  which  dividea  the  Harts  into  east  and  west, 
or  upper  and  lower  Hartx,  is  called  the  Broeken,  and 
rises  to  the  altitude  of  3,740  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aea;  other  parts  reHching  to  2,766  and  2,436  are  here 
and  there  thrown  up  along  its  line,  but  the  Brocken,  in 
height  and  reputation,  is  the  chief  and  highest  top  of 
the  Harts  Mountains.  The  climate  of  the  nuiier  Harts, 
or  western  part,  is  cold,  and  in  the  most  elevated,  ex- 
tensive, and  rich  in  minerals,  all  the  rivers  rising  iu  this 
division  emptying  themselves  into  the  Weser.  The  frost 
continues  till  the  end  of  April,  and  renppears  in  Oc- 
tober; and  the  warm  weather  only  lasts  3  months. 
The  Harts  are  wooded  everywhere,  even  to  the  summit 
of  the  Brock*'n,  though,  by  the  elevation,  the  giant  flrs 
of  the  low  altitudes  are  hei-e  reduced  into  giuried  and 
stanted  dwarfs.  The  hills  of  the  upper  divbion  abound 
in  berries,  trufHes,  and  mushrooms,  in  medicinal  plants 
and  roots, and  what  is  known  as  Iceland  moss;  and  im- 
mense henis  of  CHttle,  goats,  and  horses  graxe  upon  its 
herbage.  Onts  are  the  only  grain  raised  iu  any  quun- 
tllj.  The  lower  or  eastern  Hnrts  is  in  every  way  supe- 
rior in  beauty  of  scenery  and  richness  of  soil ;  the  woods 
abound  in  game  and  wild  animals,  from  the  roebuck 
and  deer  to  the  mountain-cat  and  ptarmigan.  The  cli- 
mate is  correspondingly  milder,  and  the  products  of  the 
■oil  more  varied  and  abundant.  The  great  wealth  of 
the  Harts  lies  in  its  mineral  productions.  Oold  was  for- 
merly procured  in  considerable  quantities,  and  silver  is 
still  extracted,  to  some  extent,  from  pure  and  compound 
ore.  Iron,  lead,  sine,  copper,  arsenic,  and  manganese 
are,  however,  its  principal  products,  and  these,  with 
granite,  porphyry,  slate,  marble,  alabaster,  and  several 
esuths,  constitute  the  greatand  important  wealth  of  the 
Harts  Mountains.  But  rich  and  commercially  valuable 
aa  these  seventy  miles  of  wooded  rock  and  mountain 
may  be  to  the  merchant  and  political  economist,  the 
Harts  possesses,  in  the  imagination  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, and,  indeed,  of  the  civilised  world,  a  greater  wealth 
of  romance  and  stonr  than  all  its  mineral  and  vegetable 
▼aloe  twice  told.  Tnere  is  an  imperishable  reputation, 
amoanting  to  awe,  a  deathleas  tradition  and  romance, 
connected  with  the  Harts,  that,  when  the  bowels  of  its 
mountains  have  been  rifled  of  their  mineral  wealth,  will 
endure  as  long  as  a  tree  grows,  or  a  blade  of  grass  waves 
on  tta heathy  top.  The  Harts,  and  especially  the  Brocken, 
ia  united  with  the  most  cherished  legends,  superstitions, 
and  histories  of  the  Oerman  people ;  the  vast  caves  and 
grottoes,  the  romantic  Selkenthal,  the  Maiden's  I^eap, 
the  Bath  of  Alexis,  the  wild  Ockenthal,  the  horse-track 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  its  profound  and  gloomy  mines, 
its  Spectre  of  the  Brocken,  and  other  wild  traditions, 
clothe  every  mile  of  this  Alpine  forest  with  a  fascinating 
and  imperishable  renown  —  a  renown  which  the  scien- 
tific explanations  given  to  these  phenomena  in  later 
times  hat  st  yet  been  incapable  of  obliterating. 

Har'amHiear'aill,  a.  [0.  Pr.  harer,  haner,  to  stir 
up,  and  Bng.  score,  to  frighten  suddenly.]  Qiddy;  reck- 
lett ;  wild ;  rath ;  headttrong ;  precipitate ;  at,  a  harum- 
teammfellcw.    (Colloquially  utad.) 

HarvB'pleef  n.    See  Aftuinoi. 


Haroa'plcy,  n.    Same  at  Ahuspict  (q. ».). 

Har'vard,  in  ///taous  a  pot^village  of  McHenrv  co., 
about  m  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Har'vard,  in  MtueackiutetU,  a  poet-town  and  townthip 
of  Worcester  co.,  about  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Worcester. 
P&p.  (1895n,lG2. 

Har'vard,  in  New  York,  a  poet-village  of  Delaware 
CO.,  about  21  m.  8.  by  W.  c.f  Delhi. 

Har'vard  Vnlvemlty,  the  oldest  collegiate  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States,  titoate  at  Cambridge,  Meai^ 
It  was  founded  in  1638,  only  6  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  region  by  the  English.  Afterwards,  in 
1639,  the  name,  which  wat  first  Newtown,  and  then 
Cambridge,  was  chnngod  to  Harvard,  in  consequence  of 
a  liberal  endowment  of  abt.  $3,500  left  to  it  by  tlie  Rev. 
John  Harvard,  in  1638.  From  time  to  time  small  grants 
were  made  to  the  college  by  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  colony,  province,  and  State 
of  Massachusetts;  but  since  1814  it  hits  received  no 
grants  from  the  public  treasury,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  from  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  has  depended 
upon  the  generosity  of  private  individuals.  A  cIhss  of 
pupils  begHU  a  course  of  study  in  the  college  under  Na- 
thaniel Entoo,  as  soon  as  Harvard's  bequest  was  made 
known ;  but  the  progress  of  the  institution  was  slow, 
and  it  was  only  in  16V2  that  the  flmt  degree  of  d.d.  ever 
granted  by  Harvard  College  whs  conferral  upon  Increase 
Mather,  then  its  president.  A  regular  i*rofet»or»itip  of 
MathenuUics  and  yatural  Pluln$ophy  was  first  instituted 
in  1727.  'l*he  Pro/rssorship  of  Chrmittiy,  and  the  first 
laboratory,  were  established  in  1783.  The  site  of  a 
Botanic  6*irden  whs  purchased  by  citisens  of  Boston 
in  1807,  iilthough  the  corporation  in  1784  spplied  to  the 
LeKlslature  for  help  in  this  direction  to  enable  the  Gol- 
leiee  to  Hccept  the  offer  of  the  king  of  France  '*  to  fur^ 
nish  such  garden  with  every  species  of  seeds  and  plants, 
which  might  be  requested,  from  his  Uoyal  OHnlen,  at 
hit  expente."     In  1805  the  i\ofe»$or$hip  qf  Natural 
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HxMtory  was  founded  by  the  subscription  of  180,000  of  a 
few  citisens  of  Boston.  In  1816  the  Rumford  Profe»- 
torthip  nf  thf.  Sciences  a 8  applied  to  the  Arts,  was  en- 
dowed out  of  a  bequest  of  Bei^amin  Thompson,  of  Wo- 
bum,  Mass.,  (better  known  as  Count  Rumford  of  Ba- 
varia,) ^  in  order  to  teach  by  regular  courses  of  academic 
and  public  lectures,  accompanied  with  proper  experi- 
ments, the  utility  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  for  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the 
extension  of  the  industry^prosperity,  happiness  and 
well-being  of  society.**  In  1839  an  Aftroncmieal  Ohserva- 
tnry  was  commenced  by  a  subecription  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  others,  and  in  1848  munificently  endowed 
by  Edwsrd  B.  Phillips,  in  the  sum  of  $100,000.  In  1820 
the  Profeuorship  of  Mineralogy  and  Otology  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  cabinet  of  specimens  began  to  assume 
magnitude  and  vslue.  In  1846  the  building  of  the  Lata- 
rence  Seienhfle  Sc>iO'>l  wss  erected  by  Abbot  Lawrence, 
who  also  endowed  the  Ptnf^uorship  nf  Ciril  Engineer- 
ing  and  Geology,  to  a  total  amount,  with  his  son's  dona- 
tion, of  $150,000.  In  1K59  the  Mtueum  of  nomparatire 
Zofilngy  was  established  on  a  basis  of  an  endowment  of 
$60,000  by  William  Oray,  and  ilOO.OOO  by  the  SUte,  and 
of  subscriptions  in  the  sum  of  $71,126  by  individuals, 
and  the  consecration  of  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of 
Louis  Agassis  to  its  inaugnration,  the  value  of  which  no 
amount  of  money  can  represent,  snd  which  has  since 
secured  over  $200,000  in  money,  and  more  than  that  in 
collections  for  the  Institution.  In  1862,  Samuel  Hooper, 
of  Boston,  gave  $60,000  to  establish  a  School  qf  Minu. 


Th4  Fmihody  Mmeettm  ofAmerieam  Arehmology  amd  Bkmol' 
ogy  was  founded  iu  1806,  and  a  sum  of  $50,001)  bequeathed 
lu  1890  to  found  a  Mummm  of  tiemitic  AutiamUiee.  Mem' 
orial  HaU,  built  iu  honor  of  the  alumni  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War,  is  tlie  most  imiMising  of  the  college  ediflcea. 
It  is  310  feet  long,  and  115  wide,  and  is  Urgely  occupied 
by  an  extensive  dining  hall,  capal>le  of  ai^'onimodatiug 
700  at  table.  Other  e«Ti flees  of  note  are  Ihdcereity  HaU; 
Gore  Halt;  Holdem  Chapel;  Divimity  HaU,  Ac.  The 
buildings  occupy  about  fourteen  acres  of  ground,  which 
is  tastefully  laid  out.  The  external  administration  was 
formerly  vested  in  a  Board  of  Overseers,  omiposed  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Coi&mon* 
wealth,  the  President  of  Uie  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Prceident  and  Treasurer  of  the  University,  all  ex-qfficio, 
and  a  body  of  30  {leople,  who  are  to  drop  out  of  tlie 
Board  by  6  every  year,  the  new  members  being  chosen 
by  the  legislature.  Since  1865  all  State  connection  hat 
ceased,  by  Legislative  enactment.  The  internal  govern* 
nient  is  administereil  by  the  fiiM^uUy,  com)iosed  of  such 
of  tlie  college  ••tht-ers  as  are  brought  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  students  by  supervising  their  studies 
and  conduct.  There  were  in  18U7  about  306  teachers 
and  3,600  students,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  under* 
graduates,  the  othei-s  attending  tlie  professional  courses, 
of  which  there  aie  four— law,  science,  medicine,  and 
theology.  The  academic  yesr  is  divided  into  two  terms, 
with  vacations  f  seven  weeks  in  July  and  August,  and 
tix  weeks  in  January  and  Februao'.  The  recognition 
of  science,  and  its  application  to  industry,  and  the 
incrmse  of  the  agencies  and  resources  of  instniction  in 
H.  v.,  have  been  slow ;  but  since  1871-78,  the  sUudard 
of  education  has  lieen  greatly  raised  and  extended,  and 
this  College  is  now  one  of  our  best  llteraiy  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  In  1897,  the  Univendty  library  had 
473,000  volumes  liesides  several  hundred  thousand 
pamphlets.  The  astronomical  observatory  Is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  East. 

Har'TMt,  n.  [A.  &  hmr^fut.  harfeH ;  L  Ger.  harfrt  ; 
D.herfd;  Ger.  herbtt;  Icel.  hautt,  prolmbly  fh>m  Gr. 
harpUd,  to  pluck  or  gather  fruit,  Trvm  karpoe,  friiit.] 
The  season  of  n*aping  and  gathering  in  the  f^iits  of  the 
earth.  (See  Rbaki!«o.)  — The  ripe  corn  or  grain,  col- 
lected and  secured  in  barns  or  stacks. 
"  Bneh  Msd  he  wwi,  taeli  Asrvsw  ilisU  be  fled."  —  Drgden. 

— ^The  product  of  labor:  nniit  or  fHiits;  grain. 

*•  Let  OS  the  AaniMt  of  ear  laboor  sau"  —  Drydmn. 

— «.  a.  To  reap  or  gather  ripe  com  and  othar  tmXXM  of 
the  earth,  fbr  the  use  of  man  and  beatt. 

Hiur'veat-bav,  ti.   {SUU.)    See  TEoniiMUM. 

Hiur'vester,  n.  One  who  harvestt,  or  gathers  in  the 
ripe  crops. 

Hur'vcal-fly,  n.    (ZUK.)    SeeCiOADA. 

Hitr'vcat-lioilie,  n.    The  time  of  harvest 

*•  At  AervMt-AMiM.  sad  oa  the  •hsarlag-day."  —  Drydem. 

—The  tong  sung  by  reapers  and  harvesters,  and  the  feast 
given  when  the  harvest  hat  been  gathered  in ;  or,  the 
feaat  Ittelf. 

••  Gobs,  aiy  beys,  oobm, 
Aad  oisrrlly  rosr  oat  *arv— I  hem:"  —  Drydma. 

—The  opportunity  of  collecting  treasure.  —  Shakt. 

Hibr'vcstliii^,  n.  The  operation  of  pulling,  cutting, 
rooting  up,  or  gathering  field-crops,  and  drying  or  other- 
wise preparing  them  for  being  stored  for  winter  use. 
The  first  harvest  which  occurs  in  this  and  similar  cli- 
mates is  that  of  the  forage  gra$$et,  or  other  plants  made 
Into  hay ;  the  next  is  the  harvest  of  cerea<  grataeg,  or  of 
oom-cropt;  and  the  third  the  potato  harvest,  or  harvett 
of  root-crops,  such  as  potatoea,  carrots,  turnips,  man- 
gold-wursel,  kc  There  is  alto  the  harvett  of  occasional 
crops;  tuch  at  that  of  hopt,  rape -teed,  turnip -teed, 
dyer's  wood,  hemp,  fiaz,  peaches,  and  various  other 
productt. 

Hibr'vest'lord,  n.    The  head  reaper  at  the  harvest. 

Hibr'veiit-iliooii,  n.  The  moon  which  during  the 
autumnal  months,  when  near  itt  opposition,  rises  nearly 
at  the  same  hour  for  several  evenings.  During  the  time 
that  our  satellite  It  ftall,  and  for  a  few  days  ^fore  and 
after.  In  all  about  a  week,  there  it  lett  difference  be> 
tween  the  time  of  her  ritlng  on  any  two  tuccettlve 
nights  than  when  the  Is  fiill  in  any  other  month  in  the. 
year.  By  this  means  an  immediate  supply  of  light  it 
obtained  after  sunset,  during  the  continuance  of  these 
harve^morms,  which  It  extremely  beneficial  to  the  hua- 
bandmim  for  gathering  in  the  fk^tt  of  the  teaton.  In 
order  to  gain  an  intlght  into  this  phenomenon,  it  mutt 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  moon  is  always  opposite  to  the 
sun  when  the  is  UxW ;  that  she  is  full  in  the  signs  Pisces 
and  Ariet,  these  being  the  signs  opposite  to  virgo  and 
Libra,  which  the  sun  passes  through  in  September  and 
October,  our  harvest  months.  Thus,  although,  when- 
ever the  moon  enters  the  two  former  tigns  (and  she  does 
to  twelve  timet  In  a  year),  the  tame  circumstance  takes 
place  vrith  regard  to  the  time  of  her  rising,  yet  it  is  not 
olieerved  on  these  other  occasions.  Just  bet*ause  she  is 
not  ftM  at  the  time.  The  reason  of  there  being  little 
difference  in  the  time  at  which  she  rises  on  several  con- 
secutive nights,  is,  that  at  these  periods  her  orbit  is 
nearly  parallel  with  the  horison.  The  H.  M.  are  as 
regular  in  southern  latitudes  as  with  us  in  a  northern 
latitude,  only  they  happen  Ntdifferent  periods  of  the  year. 

Hibr'vesf-inoaBe,  n.  (Znni.)  Mnt  mesanrius,%  •mtM 
species  of  field-mouse,  which  altounds  in  England  in  the 
time  of  harvest. 

Hibr' vestal a«eil,  n.  An  image  representins  Ceres, 
goddett  of  com,  anciently  carried  alNiut  in  triumph  on 
the  latt  day  of  harvest,  or  harvest^hoine. 

Hibr'vej.  WiLUAM,  an  English  pb.vsidan,  and  dis- 
coverer of  the  circulation  of  tlie  blotKki^al  l'all4estQii<. 

Jigitized  by  VjVJOvK: 
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tsn.  d«  ttadtod  at  tlM  ttDlTVfvity  of  CambrldM,  coin- 
ptoCuf  his  OMdiaU  rtodlM  luxl  gnuhwUnfr  M.  D.  at  Pn- 
doA.  Alt«r  his  return  to  BncUnd  be  became  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Oollece  of  Phjelciane,  and  physician  to  St. 
Bartholoinew's  Hoq>ltaI.  In  1623  be  was  named  pliy- 
sidan  to  James  I.,  and  he  held  the  same  post  under 
Charles  I.  His  great  discovery,  developed  and  com- 
peted by  carefnl  and  laborioos  inTestifcatton,  whs  pnb- 
lished  in  1028,  in  the  treatise  entitled  Bjcerdtatio  df. 
Jfote  CbrdU  et  Sanguinu.  It  was  at  once  generally  re- 
eetred,  and  thongh  oontForersy  was  excited  and  many 
opponents  started  np,  many  more  books  were  written 
in  fisTor  of  than  against  it.    And  no  Kngiishman  wrote 


against  it  The  reputation  of  U,  was  Kurupean.  Tbo 
ouly  reply  be  published  to  any  of  his  opponents  was  that 
to  fiiolttiius,  professor  uf  anatomy,  Paris.  H.  was  anthor 
also  of  EzercikUionei  de  GeneraUone  Ammalimm,  He 
wrote  other  works,  the  manuscripts  of  which  were 
mostly  burnt  during  ttie  civil  war;  two  only  being 
preserved  in  tlie  British  Museum.    Died  in  1657. 

IlAr'vey,  in  Michig€m,  a  post-village  uf  Marquette  oo., 
on  Lake  Superior,  about  4  ni.  8.E.  uf  Marquette. 

Harvey,  in  Weat  Virgima,  a  pOKt-village  uf  iUieigh  co. 
12  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Har'veyabarv,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Foun- 
tain CO.    Pop.  (1897)  about  :^UU. 

Mikr'veysDarv,  in  OUo,  a  {wst-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  41  m.  M.E.  ot  Cincinnati. 

Har'vey**  Five  Polnta,  in  FmngglvoHia^  a  village 
of  Westmoreland  co.,  32  m.  E.  of  Plttaburg. 

Har'vey'a  Store,  in  Virginia^  a  village  of  Charlotte 
county. 

Har'veysvllle,  or  Harvrtvxllk,  .in  PeMiuyb»nfo,a 
putt-village  of  Luzerne  co^  about  1U8  m.  N.E.  uf  Harris- 
burg. 

Bar' vlel«nd,  in  Kentmekn,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Har'vlell,  in  3fiMo«ri,  a  |)ust-village  of  Butler  co. 

Harwich  (hUr'rij),  a  town  of  oo.  Essex,  England,  on 
the  German  Ocean,  6  m.  8.  E.  of  Ipswich,  on  the  estuary 
formed  by  the  Siour  and  Orwell ;  Lat.  61°  M  N.,  Lon. 
1°  IV  E.  H.  has  one  of  the  best  harbore  on  the  E.  coast 
of  England,  which  is  much  used  as  a  port  of  refuge  dur- 
ing easterly  winds.    Pop.  (1897)  about  6,260. 

Harwich,  In  MoMachiuetU,  a  post-township  of  Barn- 
stable CO.,  about  91)  m.  S.E.  uf  the  city  of  Bo^n.  Pop. 
]l89.-.)  2,7:J4. 

liar  wichport,  in  MamickiuHU,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co. 

Har'wlniftoii,  or  Harwinton,  in  Ooimectieul,  a  post- 
town  and  township  of  Litchfield  co.,  about  23  m.  W.  of 
Hartford. 

Har'wood.  in  Mitwuri,  a  post-village  of  Vernon  co. 

Harwood,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Cass  co. 

Hara,  In  Germany.    See  Harts. 

Has,  (hat,)  the  3d  person  singular  of  the  verb  Hayr,  q.  v. 

Has'broack,  In  iNVie  ritrk,  a  post-village  of  Snilivan 
CO.,  on  Nevemink  River,  nbt.  12  m.  N.N.B.  of  Monticello. 

Haa'drnbal,  or  Aa'dmbal,  a  name  of  many  cele- 
brated Garthaginlnns,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  are : 

1.  The  son-in-law  of  Uamilcar  Barca,  who  accompanied 
his  father-in-law  to  Spain,  R.  o.  236,  and  for  8  years  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  continued  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
his  great  kinsman.   He  was  killed  by  a  slave,  r.  o.  220.  — 

2.  The  general  who  defended  Carthage  with  great  energy 
and  skill  against  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war, 
when  Carthage  fell.  H,  whs  carried  prisoner  into  Rome 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Scipio.— 3.  H.  Baroa,  brother 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  first  as  the  opponent  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  conqueror  of  Cn.  Scipiu  in  Spain,  and 
afterwards  as  the  commander  of  a  Punic  army  in  luly. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Metaurns,  R.  c.  207. 

Haah,  t>.  a.  [Fr.  hacher.  See  Hack.J  To  chop  Into 
small  pieces ;  to  mince  and  mix ;  as,  to  hoih  a  chicken. 

— ^  That  which  is  hashed  or  chopped;  particularly 
minced  meat,  or  a  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables  chopped 
into  small  pieces  and  mixed;  as,  mutton  ha»h.  —  0\d 
matter  remixed  for  use;  a  second  preparation,  or  re- 
chanffSe;  as,  anecdotal  hcuh.  —  Any  thing  badly  exe- 
cuted, or  confusedly  applied;  as,  he  has  made  a  hash  of 
the  aflTair. 

Haah'Uih,  Hasrrrsh,  HAB0Ri8CH,n.  8eeHKMP(Iin>iAN). 

Has'kell  Flata,  in  New  Foril.a  P.O.  of  Cattaraugus  co. 

Ha»'k1nsvllle,  in  Keutttcky,  a  villase  uf  Greene  co. 

Haa'klnsvllle,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Huron  co. 

Haa'fcinvfiae,  iu  Hew  York,  a  p.-vill.  of  Steuben  co. 


If  an'ler.  In  Wckintm,  a  villaire  of  Lapeer  co. 

Haalet,  Harslet,  a.  [lc«l. /*<u2a,  a  bundle.]  The 
heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  hog,  Ac.,  uned  for  food. 

Hasp,  n.  [A.  8.  hitpi;  L.  Uer.  and  D.  hdrpit^  hetpe; 
Ifxh  hespa  ;sionn.  h-ttpe.]  A  clasp  tliat  passes  over  a 
staple  to  l>e  tastened  by  a  pailiock. —  A  spindle  used  in 
winding  silk  thread,  tc. — {Jsrrie.)  An  implement  used 
for  scarifying  the  surface  of  grass  land. 

— p.  a.    To  close  or  fasten  with  a  hasp ;  as,  to  ?uup  a  gate. 

Haa'aam  Pacha,  grand  vixitir  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
was  said  to  be  an  African  by  birth,  and,  when  young, 
served  in  the  Algerine  navy.  In  1760  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  entered  the  Turkish  service.  Here 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  skill  and 
bravery,  and  was  appointed  capitan  parha^  or  high 
atimiral.  He  vanquished  the  Egyptian  insurgents ;  took 
Q>tsa,  Jaffa,  and  Acre  ;  and  beht^tded  the  fiunous  Dnher, 
Mheik  of  the  latter  city,  who  liad  for  years  defied  the 

Etwer  of  the  Porte.  He  twice  reduced  the  beys  of 
gypt  to  subjection,  and  carried  with  him  vast  treitsiires 
to  C'onstHntinople.  In  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Rustfiii,  in  17^8,  although  Hassan  was  then  85  yiwrs  old, 
lie  wus  uppuinted  to  the  supreme  command  of  all  the 
forces,  and  miule  grand  viaier;  bnt  though  tht^e  whs  no 
want  of  energy  on  hb  part,  age  had  impaired  his  abilities, 
and  the  Ottoman  forces  were  subjecte*l  to  repeated  dis- 
comfiture. The  vizier  was  accordingly  dismissed  from 
his  high  comntand,  and  put  to  death  in  179U. 

Haa'aan,  iu  Minnemta,  a  iKMt-village  and  townnhip  of 
Hennepin  county,  about  2o  miles  north-wett  of  St.  An- 
thony. 

Haa'aaii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  oo. 

Haa'se,  JoH\N.t  Adolph,  a  German  musical  composer, 
R.  at  Bergedorf.  near  Hamburg.  1099,  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  must  natural,  elegant,  and  agreeable 
compoeera  of  his  time.  D.  in  Venice,  17H3.  —  His  wife, 
Faustina,  who  dftnt  in  the  same  year,  sged  90,  was  emi- 
nent as  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of  Hinging,  by  run- 
ning divisions  with  astonishing  neatness  and  precision. 

Hasae,  Karl  Ewald,  a  celebrated  German  physiologist 
and  pathologist,  r.  1810  in  Dresden,  was  professor  of 
special  pathology  and  clinical  metlicine  in  GOttingen 
from  1866.  His  principal  works  are  AnaUnn.  BncJtrei- 
bung  der  Krankheiten  der  CireuUttion»- und  JUtpira- 
tiont-Organt,  which  has  been  tmnslated  into  English 
and  Dutch ;  and  Di«  Krankh>*iten  de*  Neuen  Apparats, 
which  fonus  the  fourth  volume  of  Virchow's  Handbucfi 
drr  J\itfiol-gie  tmd  Therapie, 

Haa'aelt,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  of  Belgian 
Liniburg,  on  the  Bemer,  45  m.  E.  of  Brussels.  JUaniif. 
Cloths,  linen,  soap,  brandy,  gin,  chicory-coflTee,  Ac 
Pbp.  10,780. 

Haa'aock,  «*.  [W.  herg.  sedge,  rushes.1  A  thick  mat  or 
curililtMi  on  whii  li  p«'i>«)nfl  kneel  in  a  cuurch. 

— A  sandstone  qn.irrie>l  in  Kent,  England,  and  sometimes 
used  for  the  interior  walls  of  churches. 

Haiit.  the  second  person  singular  of  IIatx,  o.  v. 

Haslate,  Haa'tated,  Haa'Ule,  a.  [Fr.  ha*U, 
from  Lat  hadu,  a  spear]  {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a 
s|)ear  or  lanco-head ;  as,  a  hastatt  leaf. 

Hasta'tl,  n.  [Lat,  fh)m  hatta,  a  spear.]  (Rom.  Hist.) 
One  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  Roman  infantry, 
so  callud  because  they  were  armed  with  spears.  It  con- 
sisted of  young  men  in  tiie  flower  of  life,  who  were  al- 
ways drawn  up  in  the  first  line  of  battle.  The  other 
two  divisions  were  called  principe*  and  triarii,  to  which 
was  added  another,  called  voUU»,  or  light  troops. 

Haafe,  (hdd,)  n.  [Ger.,  Swed..  and  Dan.  }HUt ;  Fr.  hOte ; 
0.  Fr.  hatte ;  A.S.  ^st;  probably  allied  to  LAt.ffstino, 
to  make  haste,  from  frro,  to  bear,  to  carry.]  Celerity 
of  motion;  speed:  quickness;  swiftness;  dispatch;  ex- 
pedition ;  — applied  to  the  voluntary  movements  of  men 
and  animals. 

"Aad  thers  was  aioaatiag  la  liot  haate,"—Bjfnn. 

— Hurry ;  sudden  excitement  of  pansion ;  vehemence ;  pre- 
cipitance; precipitation;  rashness. 

"  Married  la  hatf,  ws  may  repent  at  Icitare."— Cbagrsss. 

Haafe,  Hasten,  (hd^'n,)  v.  a.   [0.  Ger.  hastm ;  Swed. 

haita ;  A.S.  r/sftan. J     To  press ;  to  push  on ;  to  drive, 

urge,  or  impel  forward;  to  precipitate;  to  accelerate 

the  movement  of;  to  expedite;  to  quicken;  to  hurry. 

**  To  save  as  bow,  yoa  most  oar  rain  k4ute."—l>rif4*n. 

— V.M.  To  be  rapid  In  motion ;  to  move  with  qnickneas  or 
celerity. 

"  Tb«  iprlghtlj  eoort 
Leave  tbeir  repose,  sod  ik<Mr«n  to  the  sport."— IV<or. 

Haatener,  {hd*'n-4r,)  n.  One  who  hastens,  or  drives 
or  urges  forward.  —  A  kind  of  tin  oven,  open  in  front, 
and  placed  behind  meat  while  roasting,  to  confine  and 
reflect  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Has'tlle,  n.  Same  as  Hastate,  q.  v. 

Has'tlly,  ode.  In  haste;  speedily;  nimbly;  rapidly; 
with  speed  or  celerity. 

Come  hither  I  hither,  oh.  come  JkoctOy  /  "—apenM0r. 

without  reflection  or  delibera- 


Earl  of  Moira,  R.  1754,  distlngoiabad  aa  a  1 
in  the  American  war,  in  Holland,  and  tbe  . 
and  as  governor-general  of  India  from  1812  u>  1S22.  aad 
governor  of  Malta,  \%'2A.    D.  18^ 
Has'tlnKS,  Warrrk.  first  govemor-geoeral  of  Britbb 
{     India,  R.  1733,  at  Churchill,  iu  Worceatenhire,  of  whteb 
I     parish  his  fattier  was  rector.    He  was  edtacaOed  at  West- 
I     minster,  and  at  the  age  of  17  went  out  to  ladm  as  s 
writer  in  the  Oimpany's  service.    On  hie  mrrivml  lie  sj»- 
plied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  dotiea  o#  hm  stataoa, 
and  at  his  iditure  studied  the  Oriental  laof^aacea.    After 
14  years'  reatidence  iu  Bengal,  he  retam«-d  to  Enirlaod ; 
bnt  in  1709  he  went  out  as  second  in  coaoal  at  Madras, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  then  renoved 
to  Calcutta  as  president  of  the  Supreme  Omncil  of  Bea- 
I     gal.    This  was  a  critical  period,  and  th<>  stale  of  Hiado- 
Stan  soon  became  periloiw  from  the  revolt  of  tbe  aaliTB 
subjects,  the  defection  of  allies,  and  the  increaaing  pover 
of  Hyder  Ally,  the  sovereign  of  Mysore,  oiAtA  by  tiis 
land  and  sea  forces  of  France.     In  this  exigency  the 
governor-genenil  had  to  depend  scdel  j  npvn  his  ova 
exertions;  and  he  succeeded,  beyond  all  expectatkoSi 
in  saving  British  India  from  a  combination  oif  eneiniea, 
and  in  increasing  and  strengthening  th«  power  of  the 
Company  at  the  expeuM  of  the  native  princea.  Notwrtb- 
standing  this,  party  spirit  at  home  turned  this  merit  of 
H.  into  a  crime,  and  charges  were  brought  against  him 
in  Parliament    In  1786  he  returned  to  England,  wbea 
he  was  accused  of  having  governed  arbitrarily  Md  ty- 
ranuicall}',  of  having  extorted  immense  sunw  of  mooej, 
and  of  having  exercise«I  every  species  of  oppresaioo.  As 
im|>oachment,  conducted  by  Burke,  followed,  which,  in 
contempt  of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  lasted  9  yesn. 
He  was  at  length  acquitted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  oaiy 
the  coHts  of  the  defence,  above  S350.000,  for  which  tb« 
East  India  Com|>any  indemnified  him  by  a  pension  d 
$20,000  for  life.    He  lived,  however,  to  see  bis  plans  fcr 
the  security  of  IndU  publicly  applauded.     D.  1818. 
Haa'tlnfca«  a  maritime  town  of  England,  oo.  Susan. M 
m.  S.E.  of  London.    H.  is  one  of  tlie  Ciuqne  Ports.    It 
had  formerly  a  good  trade,  now  declining,  but  is  greatiy 
resorted  to  as  a  fashionable  watering-place.     Hers  the 
battle  ot  H.,  one  of  the  most  memorable  evenu  in  the 
annals  of  English  history,  was  fought  between  WiUiaa, 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold  II.,  king  of  K)glaod,OD 
the  14th  of  Oct.,  1066.    The  Norman  invader  landed  at 
Pevensey,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  on  the  'i9tli  of  Srpt, 
and  afterwards  marched  to  H.,  where  be  enc«ni|*ed  bar- 
ing with  him  an  army  of  60.000  men.     Harold  IL,  who 
was  at  that  time  In  the  north  with  his  army,  as  soon  ss 
he  received  news  of  this  event,  bast eaed  southward,  sod 
came  in  sight  of  the  Normans  on  the  13th  of  Oct    He 
unwisely  resolved  to  risk  a  battle  the  next  day.  and 
both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  regular  lines  at  a  place 
oilled  Senlac,  now  Battle,  near  H.     The  conflict  ass 
long  and  bloody,  lasting  from  sunrise  to  sunset:  Not 
at  length  the  English  were  defeated,  Harold,  his  two 
brothers,  and  many  of  the  nobility  l>«ing  aroons  tb« 
slain.     After  this  event,  William  bad  little  difllcoltr 
in  estalilishing  himself  upon  the  English  throne:  and* 
memorable  epoch  was  introduced  in  the  annals  of  the 
country  by  what  is  known  as  the  **  Norman  Conquest' 


— Rashly:  precipitately; 
tion ;  as,  to  act  hoMtily. 


—Passionately:  vehemently;  impatiently;  nndersndden 
excitement  of  spleen  or  passion;  as,  the  words  were 
sfioken  hasWy. 

Has'tlnesA,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  hasty;  haste; 
speed ;  quickness  or  celerity  in  motion  or  action ;  rash- 
ness; precipitation.— Irritability;  warmth  of  temper ; 
testiness. 

Haa'tlnir-pear,  n.  A  description  of  early  pear;  — 
sometimes  called,  also,  grfm^hisseL 

Has'tlii|i:s,  n.  pi.  [From  hasty,]  Fruit  or  vegetables 
matured  early,  particularly  early  peas. 

"  The  large  white  sod  frees  hattingt  are  not  to  tw  set  till  the 
cold  it  over."— JTorKmer. 

I'Uni^,  Fraitoib  Rawdok,  (Marqitu  op,)  son  of  the 


FSg.  1251.— RATTLR  ARRXT,  HASmtOt. 

In  1607,  William  founded  an  abbey  near  the  place  when 

the  Tictoiy  was  gained,  which  is  now  known  as  **  Bsttli 

Abbey."    Pop.  (1891)  52,340. 
Haa'Unigs,  an  E.  central  oo.  of  prov.  of  Ontario;  er«^ 

about  1,325  sq.  m.    It  is  interspersed  with  numsrov 

lakes  and  rivers.     Cap.  Belleville.    Pop.  69,229. 
Haa'tlngrs,  in  Mickigtat,  a  city,  cap.  of  Barry  oo,  <a 

Mich.  Cent.  R.B.,  40  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Lansing ;  has  vsrioM 

manuf.    Pap.  (1894)  :v>14. 
Haa'tinss,  in  JlfU^aesola,  a  city,  cap.  of  Dakota  co.,  on 

the  Mississippi  river,  and  C,  M.  A  St  P.  RB.,  aim.  8J. 

of  St  Paul ;  has  abundant  water  power  and  a  floe  trade. 

Pop.  (1896)  3,848. 
Has'Unss,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  towntU^ 

of  Oswego  CO.,  about  20  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Syiacose.  Fvf. 

(1890)  2,364. 
Has'tlnffs,  in  OMo,  a  post-village  of  RichUnd  oo. 
Has'tlnv's  Sand,  a.    IG^.)    A  name  giveo  tot 

division  of  the  Wealden  Beds  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  maA, 

clay,  shale,  and  calciferous  grit    They  are  of  freah-vrstor 

formation,  and  contain  some  most  remarkable  fonU^ 

among   which    are   the   iguanodon    and   pt^rodscSjl 

These  deposits  are  about  1,000  feet  In  thicknea. 
Haa'tlii9S-on-the*Hud'son,   in  Nf  Y»^  • 

post-village  of  Westchester  co.,  atM>ut  20  nu  N.  N.  *•« 

New  York  city.    Pop.  (1«90)  1,466. 
Haa'Cy,  a.    [Ger.  huHg;  foeL  hii^bigr;  Swed.  Mf>) 
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SpMdj;  qolcit;  ezpaditioos;  forward;  early  ripe;  — In 

contradintinction  to  slow ;  aa,  hattjf  fruit. 

-IBa^r ;  precipitate ;  raah ;  eaeil j  stirred  or  excited ;  — 

the  antltheeis  to  deliberate ;  an,  katty  words. 

-Irritable :  paMiouate ;  irascible ;  impetaoos ;  as,  a  htutjf 

tamper. 


[«s'tjr«pad'dlii|r,  n.  A  pudding  made  of  flour 
•tirnsd  iu  boiiliiK  milk  or  water  till  it  becomes  stiff; 
the  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  oatmeal-porridge, 
(SuKland.) 

"  8«rt  km$tw-pnddtMg  U  thy  ebicllBM  dlth."  —  Lord  DonM. 
—Mush,  or  a  thick  batter-pudding  made  by  mixing  Indian 

meal  with  boiling  water.  (U.  States.) 
Haai,  M.  [A.a  hwt;  Qer.  hut;  D.  hoed;  Fris.  hod;  Icel. 
hattr  :  Dan.  hat :  W.  het ;  Ir.  hata ;  Sansk.  chad^  to  cover.1 
A  covering  for  the  head,  made  of  various  materials,  ana 
worn  by  men  and  women,  both  for  protection  of  the  head 
from  the  weather,  and  for  ornament.  The  histoiy  of 
the  hat  is  necesmrily  mixed  up  with  that  uf  bead  ooveiv 
Ings  genenUly,  its  leading  mark  of  distinction  from  the 
cap  ar  bonnet  being  its  ptiascwiun  of  a  brim.  The 
cu.'tual  diirtinction  between  the  head  coverings  of  men 
nnd  Momeu,  however,  is  arbitrary,  and  vaiies  with  the 
fluctuations  of  fashion.  The  hat  is  a  direct  descendant 
ttvm  the  Greek  pekume^  which  was  distinguished  from 
the  jtOmm,  the  other  form  of  Gi-eek  head  covering,  by 
•*—  wlou  of  a  brim,  dettigneU  to  afford  protection 

tnaVtf     rxf      ^Ka     m««  Bb  'r'lk^.aA.     KM.e.r.     .......     ...^.1.     ^^ 
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from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  These  hats  were  made  of 
felt,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  material  of  ancient 
hats  in  geiieniL  The  use  of  huts  of  felt  flrst  began  io 
England  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
probably  as  an  importation  from  Ihe  continent.  In  the 
prt^ogue  to  Chaucer's  Vanlerhwr§  Talet^  he  dfscribes  the 
merchant  as  wearing ''  a  flauiidrish  bever  hat.**  Beaver 
felts  became  common  about  the  period  of  Queen  Elixa* 
both,  and  fine  beaver  hats  continued  fur  thiee  centuries 
to  be  worn  by  the  richer  people  of  Great  Bi  itaiii,  though 
to-day  such  a  thing  as  a  genuine  lieaver  hat  ib  un- 
known. The  maiiufkcture  of  fell  hats  as  a  distinct 
trade  was  eetabliMhed  io  Muremlierg  about  1380,  and 
hata  of  this  cliaracter  became  (a»hiunal>le  in  France  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reijcn  of  Ciiarlee  YI.,  who  died 
Oct.  21,  XA'ti.  Charles  VII.  is  reported  to  have  worn  % 
white  felt  hat  at  his  entry  into  Rouen  in  1449.  Hats 
and  plumes  were  worn  at  the  court  of  Edward  III.  at 
the  institution  of  the  Garter.  The  Pone  of  Rome  was 
in  tlie  hal>it  of  sending  **  blessed  hats^*  to  princes  and 
Oitunianders  of  armies  who  deserved  the  gi-atitude  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  hats  >ivere  of  riolet 
■ilk,  lined  with  ermine,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and 
Jewels.  They  were  blessed  by  the  Pope,  in  solemn  con- 
clave, on  ChriMtnuM  Eve.  The  last  hat  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  given  to  Gen.  Daun,  after  the  capture  of  Hoch- 
kirchen,  in  1758.  The  crowns  of  the  hats  worn  at  the 
otmmeiicement  of  the  18th  century  were  round.  The 
Jews  of  Spain  were  formerly  compelled  to  wear  yellow 
hata.  In  nuiny  towns  in  Germany,  bankrupts  had  to 
wear  green  and  yellow  hats.  The  mannfitcture  of  felt 
haU  began  eariy  in  the  American  colonies,  and  in  the 
later  years  of  the  17th  century  the  exportation  of  wool, 
raccoon,  and  other  felting  Airs  was  forbidden  in  Msnsa 
chusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  while  in  1722  Parliament 
waa  asked  to  prevent  the  importation  of  hats  from  the 
oolouiea,  as  it  was  iiuuriug  the  trade  of  the  English  hat- 
makers.  ColonhU  hat  making  was  tbereuiion  severely 
restrii-ted,  and  this  business  did  not  become  active  again 
in  America  antil  after  the  Revolution.  Map|>ed  hats,  or 
thoee  having  a  nap  of  beaver  fur  felled  into  a  prepared 
••  body,"  were  widely  produced  in  the  U.  8.  up  to  1834, 
when  the  silk,  or  *"  water-proof "  hat  was  introduced 
ftom  France.  The  cheapness  with  which  these  hats 
were  made  abroad  drove  many  hat  makers  out  of  the 
bnainese,  and  caused  a  Uter  concentration  of  the  trade 
of  large  ftctories,  the  principal  centers  of  the  business 
to-day  being  Mew  York,  Philadelphia,  Danhury  and 
Bethel,  Conn.,  and  other  cities  in  diminishing  pro- 
portion.—AfaiiV.  The  principal  materials  of  which  hats 
are  manufactured  are  fur,  wool,  silk,  and  straw.  Hats 
made  of  silk  plush,  drawn  over  a  coarse  stiflened  textile 
febric  as  a  foundation,  with  liatM  of  felted  wtwl  and  fur, 
without  any  nap,  that  are  either  soft  and  yielding,  or 
bruaght  inhi  the  usual  hat-shape  by  being  blocked  and 
■tiftened  with  a  composition  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
are  those  that  are  most  generally  worn  at  the  present 
dnj.  Straw  bats  are  made  of  lengths  of  straw  {dait  sewn 
together  in  the  desired  shape.  In  the  making  of  felt 
bats,  hair  of  the  rabbit  is  now  most  commonly  used, 
with  smaller  quantitiea  of  bare,  beaver,  musk-rat, 
Ticuna,  and  camel  hair  for  the  finer  felts,  while  slieep's 
wool  is  employed  for  the  commoner  felted  hats.  Cotton 
and  other  veceUble  fibers  are  mixed  with  wool  to  pro- 
duce hats  of  inferior  qaaliUes.  These  fibres,  being 
■mooth  and  non-adherent,  can  not  be  felted,  bnt  are 
held  together  by  the  aid  of  varnish,  which  serves  also 
to  stiffen  the  hat  body.  The  lla^makillg  demand  has 
IciTen  rise  to  an  extensive  business  in  the  breeding  of 
of  domesticated  rabbiu  in  France  and  Belgium,  where 
hundreds  of  millions  are  killed  annually  for  food  and 
%>T  the  fur  they  yield.  The  felting  of  hat  furs  was  for^ 
merty  per«)rmed  by  damping  the  materidsand  working 
them  together  with  the  hands,  a  cone-shaped  **Lat^ 
being  produced.  At  present  a  perforated  cone  of  sheet 
copper  is  employed,  a  powerful  blast  of  air  being  drawn 
inward  through  the  holes  and  drawing  in  by  suction 
the  ftor  that  is  fed  towards  the  cone.  When  sufficient  is 
gathered,  it  is  covered  with  a  wet  cloth,  an  outer  cone 
slipped  on,  and  the  whole  dipped  intoan  acidubtted  lath 
of  liot  water,  w(iich  causes  the  Uxr  to  cohere.  They  are 
aabsequently  rouffhlv  blocked  into  shape,  then  dyed, 
and  stlffenod  vrith  shellac  where  hard  felts  are  to  be 
made.    A  final  blocking  and  finishing  process  completes 


Om  bal  Silk  hata  are  made  of  fine  silk  plush,  cemented 
on  a  prepared  body  and  rim  of  cotton  cloth  saturated 
with  varnish  to  maJce  it  stiff  and  water-proof,  the  plush 
being  very  carefhlly  laid,  so  as  to  prevent  the  seams 
fhom  being  shown.  Opnra  hats  or  rnish  hats  are  made 
with  a  spiral  steel  frame  which  will  flatten  with  pres- 
sure, over  which  a  covering  of  merino  is  strelched. — The 
PoMoma  hat  is  made  from  fine  vegetable  filters  closely 
interwoven,  and  is  by  for  the  best  of  the  so<aJled  straw 
hats.  S|iecimens  have  been  made  weighing  only  1  to 
2  ounces,  and  the  average  weight  is  only  3  ox.  These 
hats  are  exceedingly  durable,  but  the  genuine  cost 
lh)m  $10  to  SMl  each,  depending  upon  the  quslity. 

(Eool.)  The  distingiiishinK  dignity  of  a  cardinal; 
derived  from  the  bniad-brimmed  scarlet  hat  which  forma 
part  of  his  ecclesiastical  attire. 

Hitt'ltble,  a.  That  may  be  hated;  meriting  hatred; 
odious. 

Hltt'-baiid,  a.  A  band  affixed  around  the  crown  of  a 
hat;  specifically,  a  band  of  crape,  Ac,  worn  as  a  sign  of 
mourning. 

"  Hta  coat  and  kat-band  show  hli  qaallty."— 'i>fy4ai. 

HaCborouflrh,  in  Pemuylteania^  a  poet-borough  of 
Montgomery  co.,  about  16  m.  N.  of  PhiiudelphU. 

Hltt'-box,  Hitt'-case*  n.  A  box,  or  lenthern  recep- 
tacle for  depositing  or  carrying  a  hat  in : — when  intended 
for  a  lady's  hat,  it  is  generally  termed  a  band-box. 

IlAt'«brasli,  n.  A  small  hand-brush  used  for  brushing 
and  dressing  a  hat. 

Hatch,  V.  a.  [Fr.  hacher.]  To  cross  with  lines  in 
drawing  and  engraving  in  a  peculiar  maiuuT.  (See 
Hatchino.)  "  Those  hatching  strokes  of  the  pencil."— 
Dri/cUn. 

Hatch,  V.  a.  [Oer.  hecken^  allied  to  tiUgm  or  hfgm^  to 
fence,  to  protect,  to  foster,  to  chcri<ih.]  To  breed;  to 
bring  forin  young;  to  produce  from  e^rgs  by  incubation, 
or  by  artificial  heat. 

"  He  AaldkM  plealj  for  th'  eosaiog  spriag ."— DtaJUta. 

— ^To  contrive,  plot,  or  form  by  brooding  over,  or  by  medi- 
tation, and  bring  into  being;  to  originate  and  mature 
in  silence ;  as,  to  hatch  a  conspiracy,  to  hatch  mischief, 
■r.  n.    To  produce  young;  to  bring  the  young  to  a  ma- 
tured state ;  as,  eggs  that  are  hatching. 

— n.    A  brood ;  as  many  chickens  as  are  incubated  at  once. 

—The  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg.  —  Disclosure ;  dis- 
covery; revelation;  development.' 
"  The  hatch  aad  Um  diaoloss  will  bs  soms  daaftr."  — S*at*. 

Hatch,  n.  [A.  S.  hmca ;  Dan.  hek\,  a  railing,  a  grating, 
a  grate.]  The  shut  or  fastened  part  of  a  door,  the  part 
iibove  being  open.  —  A  fish-weir  io  a  river.  —  A  bed- 
frame;  a  bedstead.  (Sir  W.  &o<t)  —  The  opening  in  the 
floor  of  a  warehouse. — (pi.)  Flood-gatiM  In  a  river  to 
stop  the  current  of  the  water. 

■V.  a.  To  close  or  secure  with  a  hatch ;  as,  to  hcUch  the 
door. 

Hatch'ee,  or  Hatohib,  a  river,  which,  rising  in  Tippah 
CO.,  Mississippi,  passes  through  the  S.W.  part  of  Tennes- 
see, and  enters  the  Missisidppi  River  near  Randolph, 
It  is  navigable  by  steaml*oats  to  B«'Iivar,  about  150  m 
fW>m  its  embouchure.  An  action  occurred  at  Davies's 
Bridge  on  this  river,  Oct.  6, 180*2.  between  a  Confederate 
force  under  Gen.  Van  Dom,  and  one  of  National  troops 
under  Gen.  Ord,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  800  prisoners  and  two  batteries.  Oens. 
Ord  and  Veatch  were  wounded  during  this  battle. 

Hatch'cl,  n.    See  Uaoki.1. 

Haich'cl,  e.  a.  To  draw  through  the  teeth  of  a  hatchel 
or  hackle. 

^To  torment,  worry,  or  weary  by  sarcastic  words. 

Hateh'eller,  n.    One  who  uses  a  hatchel  or  hackle. 

Hatch'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  hatches ; 
an  incubator ;  a  hatching  apparatus.  —  One  who  origi- 
nates and  brings  to  maturity,  as  treason,  conspiracy, 
heresv,  Ac. 

Hateh'ea,  n.  pL  (Ndut.)  The  coverings  for  the  hatch- 
ways of  a  ship,  made  with  ledges,  and  laid  with  oak  or 
pine,  which  are.  In  very  bad  weather,  battened  down  to 
keep  the  water  which  cornea  in  upon  the  decks  fh>m 
getting  below.  —  (Mining.)  An  excavation  made  in  a 
mine. — 7b  be  under  hatchf-$^  to  be  confined  beiow ;  henoe, 
to  be  in  bondage,  distress,  or  durance. 
"  Tboogb  bb  bodv  's  undtr  kmtehm,  bla  seal  bss  goes  slofk.~ 

IMidin. 

Hatchet,  (hach'H,)  n,  [Ger.  haeke  ;  Yv.  haehetU,  a  small 
axe,  from  hachier ;  A.  8.  Aaooan,  to  hack.]  A  small 
hacking  or  chipping  instrument ;  a  small  axe  with  a 
short  helve,  to  be  used  with  one  hand. 

7b  bury  the  hatchet^  to  make  friends  again ;  to  restore 
peace. —  7b  take  up  the  hatchet,  to  declare  war ;  to  break 
peace  or  ami  ty .  (These  expressions  are  taken  metaphor- 
ically  fh>m  the  practice  of  the  N.  American  Indians.) 

Hatch^t-fliACC,  a.  A  sharp,  prominent  castof  coonte- 
nanre,  si.ch  as  inight  be  hewn  out  of  a  block  of  wood 
by  a  hatchet. 

"  Ad  ogly  bsaa  sdoris  a  ka«dM-/be«."— I>rf«l«n. 

Hat'chcttlt«,a.  (Min.)  (Called  also  motrntotn-tallmo, 
and  mineral  adipocere.)  A  yellowish,  wax-like  sub- 
stance, fonnd  in  nodules  of  iron-stone  in  the  coal-meas- 
ures of  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  elsewhere.  Cbmp.  Carbon 
86-56,  hydrogen  1446. 

Hatch'  Hollow,  in  I^nsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Erie  co. 

HatCh'Inif,  n.  (Fine  Arts.)  The  practice  of  shad- 
ing with  a  black  lead-pencil  or  pen ;  It  is  done  either 
in  straight  lines  or  xigxag  strokes,  such  as  are  seen  in 
pencil-drawings,  or  In  pencilled  backgrounds.  It  is  used 
by  engravers  in  etching. 

Hatch'lngr*  **.  [Qer.  AecAim,  to  hatch.]  The  incubation 
or  Ijing  down  of  an  animal  upon  her  own  or  another's 
eggs,  and  so  communicating  heat  to  them.  By  this 
means  she  maintains  them  at  her  own  temperature,  — 


a  condition  essential  to  their  development.  The  devdU 
opment  of  the  fcftiis  tak*^  place  in  many  animals  after 
the  exclusion  of  the  eicg,  and  wMle  it  i«i  kept  in  external 
contact  with  the  parent's  l>ody,  as  in  tht*  case  of  the 
crab  and  lobster  tribes,  iHineath  the  caudal  plates ;  or 
aggiutinated  to  the  suriace  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  cer- 
tain species  of  pi|)e-fiah ;  or  conceale<l  in  cutaneous  mai^ 
siipial  cavities,  as  in  other  specien  of  the  Svngnatui 
and  the  Hippocampus ;  in  tlie  case  of  those  cold-blooded 
animals,  however,  the  protection  of  the  ova  seems  to  be 
the  object,  and  not  couiniunicallon  of  warmtli.  True 
H.,  or  incubation,  only  takes  place  among  the  oviparous 
warm-blooded  animals — namely,  birds.  A  due  degree 
of  warmth  is  absolutely  necessary  in  H.  The  mean 
temperature  required  is  100^  Fahr.;  it  may  vary  fW>m 
96<>  to  1U6<^,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  process  may  be 
suspended  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  even  for  a  longer 
period,  according  to  the  amount  of  extraneous  heat 
which  the  exposed  eggs  receive.  The  power  which 
birds  possess  of  communicating  the  proper  amount  of 
best  to  their  eggs  depends  upon  a  peculiar  plexus  of 
vessels  distributed  over  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  which 
in  most  birds  is  connected  with  a  derivation  of  blood 
f^om  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  The  uncon- 
trollable proiiensity  which  birds  have  to  incubate  arisea 
from  the  vaAcular,  hoi.  and  sensitive  condition  of  the 
abdomen.  The  eggs  of  the  bird  present  several  pecn- 
liaritics  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  foetus  is  to  be  developed.    By  their  oval  form  they 

R resent  a  large  surface  to  the  source  of  heat,  while  the 
nrd  calcareous  nature  and  arched  form  of  the  shell 
protects  them  from  injury  Trom  the  incumbent  pressure 
of  the  parent  bird.  The  shell  is  also  porous,  which  as- 
sists the  heat  and  air  to  pass  into  the  egg,  and  the  germ 
is  surrounded  bv  a  sufficient  store  of  nutritive  matter. 
The  matter  is  of  two  kinds,- the  Internal  part,  called 
the  yolk\  and  the  external,  called  the  white  or  albumen^ 
which  entirely  disappears  during  the  process  of  H.  The 
germ  is  situated  at  the  superficies  of  the  yolk,  beneath 
the  membrane,  in  the  circular  opaque  a-hite  spot  usually 
called  the  thread.  The  period  of  incubation  is  gener- 
ally in  proportion  to  the  site  of  the  bird;  but  the  de- 
gree of  development  at  which  the  young  bird  arrives 
differs  in  various  species.  Many  Idrds  show  wonderful 
instinct  in  the  manner  in  which  they  prepare  their 
nosts,  not  only  for  the  process  of  H.  their  young,  but 
also  for  their  protection  and  warmth  after  being  hatched. 
The  practice  of  arti/icial  U,  was  well  known  In  ancient 
Eg>-pt  and  China.  At  the  present  day  artificial  H.  by 
means  of  ovens,  stoves,  or  steam,  is  greatly  practised  in 
the  former  country,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
nearly  U3,()0U,UU0  clUckens  are  annually  hatched  in  ths 
ovens  of  iCgypt    See  Incubator. 

Hatch'ilient,n.  [Corrupted  from  acA««rflN<»f.]  (Her.) 
An  armorial  escutcheon  (losenge-shaped)  suspended  in 
front  of  a  house,  in  a  church,  or  on  the  hearse  at  funerals, 
to  mark  the  decease  of  a  member  of  the  family.  (See 
Fig.  966,  art.  Escctcheon.)  The  H.  is  always  drawn  up 
with  heraldic  precision,  to  that  from  the  form  and  ac- 
companiments of  the  field,  and  the  color  of  the  ground 
of  the  H.  the  sex,  position,  and  rank  of  the  deceased 
may  be  known. 

Hatch'vllle,  in  Massachusett*,  a  P.  0.  of  Barnstable  oa 

Hatch 'way,  *».  (Naut.)  A  large  square  opening  in 
a  ship's  deck  Air  communicating  with  the  decks  below, 
the  hold.  Ac. ;  there  are  tlie /ore,  mam,  and  after  hatch- 
ways, corresponding  with  the  several  divisions  of  a 
ship.  —  A  square  opening  or  aperfure  cut  in  a  floor  to 
give  access  to  another  floor,  or  to  a  cellar;  a  hatch. 

Hate,  v.a.  [A.  S.  haHan;  D.  haaten ;  Oer.  hassen; 
Ooth.  hatjan.  Root  Sansk.  att,  to  despise,  to  hold  in 
slight  esteem.]  To  detest ;  to  loathe :  to  abhor ;  to  abom- 
inate: to  dislike  greatly ;  to  have  a  great  aversion  to. 

— «.  Intense  dislike  or  aversion ;  active  antipathy ;  hatred. 
**  Hsagbty  Jaoo's aaratsatlag  JUUs.-— I>ryrfta. 

Hatc'fal,  a.  Exciting  bate,  or  extreme  dislike,  aveiw 
sion,  antipathy,  or  disgust:  odious;  detestable;  abom- 
inable ;  loathsome ;  abhorrent ;  as,  a  hateful  wretch,  a 
hateful  alternative,  a  hatful  presence.  —  That  feels  or 
expresses  hatred;  malignant;  malevolent;  as,  ** hateful 
eyem.*' —Drjfden, 

Hate'fhlljr,  a<fv.  Odiously;  with  great  disliks;  ma- 
lignantly ;  maliciously ;  in  a  liatefhl  manner. 

Hatc'ftaliicfla,  n.  Quality  of  being  hateful,  or  of  s«> 
citing  aversion  or  disgust ;  odlousness. 

HAt'er,  ti.    0ns  who  hates. 

"  I  rsspeet  a  good  hater."  —Dr.  Jdkmton. 

Hat'flcid,  a  town  of  England,  Hertford  co.,  7  m.  8.W. 
of  Hertford,  on  the  Lea.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Hers 
is  the  palace  where  Queen  Eiixal>eth  was  Imprisoned 
during  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Mary.    Ihn.  3,802. 

Hat'flcia,  in  Massachus^ttf,  a  post-township  of  llamp* 
shire  CO..  abt.  100  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Hat'fleld,  in  /Vnfwvfraaui,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co., 
on  the  Alleghany  Kiver,  nbt.  3  m  H.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt  26 
ni.  N.  of  Philadolphia. 

Hat  Island,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  oo. 

HatleSW,  a.     Without  a  hat. 

Hat'-moncjr,  n.  (rhm.)  A  small  sum,  also  called 
Primaok,  paid  to  the  captain  and  mariners  of  a  vessel, 
over  and  above  the  freiicht.  for  their  care  and  trouble. 
The  amount  Is  reguluted  by  the  custom  of  each  partlo- 
ular  place.  —  See  Primage. 

HatO  VIHo  (ha'Ut  rr-</Ao).  a  town  of  the  Republic  of 
ColombU;  I^t  (>°  22'  N.,  Lon.  7.')0  38'  W. 

Ha'tred,  a.    Great  aversion  ;  extreme  dislike ;  ill-will ; 
active anUiiathy :  enmity;  malevolence;  rancor ;  malig- 
nity; odium;  detestation;  loathing;  abhorrenoe. 
**  Beav^  bu  do  nft  Uks  lovo  to  hatnd  tamed."— Cbafrses. 
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Hat'tMl,  a.    Weiulng  a  hat :  eorered  with  a  hat. 

Hnt'femUite,  n.  pL  {Eod.  Hist)  Forro«rhr  a  nll- 
glou«  Mct  in  HulUiid,  so  called  from  the  founder,  Hon- 
tian  Vvn  HMttero,  a  minister  in  Zealand,  and  nearly 
allied  to  tiie  Verachorists.  They  aroee  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  and  appear  to  have  denied  the  ex- 
piatory •Mcriflte orChri»t.  It  i«  added,  that  they  denied 
the  comption  of  human  nature,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween Lioral  good  and  evil. 

HAt'ter,  ft.    A  maker  of  liatH;  a  vender  of  hats. 

Hnt'tenw*  in  Norik  Oamlina,  See  Caps  Uattskab. 
In  the  same  cn^  an  Inlet  of  Pamlico  Sound,  defended  by 
the  forts  llatteraa  and  Clark.  Tliese  two  Confederate 
forta,  attacked  Aug.  28, 1861.  by  a  National  naval  expe- 
dition under  Commodore  Stringham,  and  the  land-forces 
of  (ten.  Bntler,  surrendered  Aug.  29. 

Blkt'tlni^,  n.  The  business  or  practice  of  making  hat». 

Bnt'tl-scherlflT,  n.  TFrom  Ar.  haU,  a  writing,  and 
Turk.  Mheri/^  excellent.]  A  flrman,  edict,  or  decree, 
oountersigned  by  the  Turkish  sultan. 

Bftt'Ue,  a.  [Kmm  lAt.1  An  English  provincial i«m,  sig- 
nifying wild,  intractabU,  rantipol^  skittish ;  as,  a  hattU 
colt. 

Hnt'toek*  n.  [Scot.]  An  English  provincial  term  for 
a  shock  or  sheaf  of  unthreshed  grain;  as,  a  hattock  oX 
barley. 

IlAtt*!!  Shop,  in  Qfjorgia^  a  village  of  Talbot  co. 

HAU'berli,  n.  fO.  Ger.  haUhergt ;  A.8.  hmUharg^  from 
A«a/«,  the  neck,  and  beorgan^  to  cover.]  A  piece  of  Hrnior, 
supposed  to  be  of  Oerman  origin,  common  in  the  chain 
mail,  or  ratlier  ringed  mail,  of  the  V2th  century ;  beintc 
a  Jacket  or  tunic,  with  wide  sleeves  reaching  a  little  bel- 
low the  elbow,  the  hood  being  of  one  piece  with  It.  The 
H.  of  ringed  mail  ceased  to  be  worn  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  when  the  Oriental  chain-mail, 
properly  so  called,  came  into  fashion  for  a  short  period. 
In  France,  only  persons  possessed  of  a  certain  estate 
called  u$i  JUf  d^.  hauiter,  were  permitted  to  wear  a  //., 
wliich  was  the  armor  of  a  knight;  esrinires  wore  only  a 
simple  coat  of  mail  without  the  hood  and  hose. 

Haab'stadt,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Gibson  co., 
about  18  ro.  N.  of  Evansville. 

IlAll'erlte,  n.  (Min.)  A  reddish-brown  or  black  min- 
eral, often  in  octohedral  crystals,  fhim  Kalinkn,  Hun 


gary ;  tp.  gr.  3*403.  Oomp.  Sulphur  W'7,  manganese  40-.3. 
HAavli,  (haw,)  n.  [A.  S.  hUg,  an  inclosure.J  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Scotland  to  a  meadow  or  pasture. 


•-jo.  Fr.  bauph,]    A  dale.    See  Haw. 

Hnuirtl^ftljr*  ihaWU-ie,)  n.  In  a  haughty  manner ;  ar- 
rogantly; proudly;  with  contempt  or  disdain. 

B«aiirl>'tln«""«  *>•  Qnality  of  being  hauehty;  pride 
minieled  with  some  degree  of  cout«mpt  for  other* ;  high- 
mindedness;  loftiness;  arrogance;  disdain;  supercil- 
iousness. 

Huoclltj,  {hay^te.)  a.  [0.  Eng.  hautain,  fh>m  0.  Fr. 
hauUain,  hautain;  It.  alirirn,  proud,  haughty,  ftT»ni  Fr. 
hauU,  It.  a/to,  Lat.  altus,  high.  See  Altitcdk.]  High ; 
bold;  lofty;  prominent;  hazardouN;  BM,ahaugh'jf  luouit- 
tain,  a  "  haughty  enterprise."  ( SpensT. )  —  Pn>ud  and  dis- 
dainful ;  having  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self,  with  some 
contempt  for  others ;  lofty  and  arropint;  supercilious; 
overlx^ring;  as,  ^^hawjhty  Britnin."  (/Vi'or.) — Proceed- 
ing from  excessive  pride;  manifesting  disdain  or  arro- 
gance; proud  and  imperious;  aa,  haughty  manners. 

HauI,  v.  a,  [Fr.  holer,  to  draw  with  a  rope ;  Ger.  holen, 
to  fetch;  prolmbly  allied  to  Gr.  heUeu,  to  draw  or  drag, 
and  to  Ar.  kalo,  to  draw,  pull,  or  tear  out.]  To  dratr;  to 
draw ;  to  tug ;  to  compel  to  move  or  go ;  as,  to  ftaul  a 
rope. 

"  Tb«  romp-loTlDg  mias  !■  kauTd  aboat."— Tkonwon. 
Tfi  haul  the  wind.    (XauL)    To  direct  a  ship's  course 
nearer  to  the  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind 
blows. 

— v.n.  (Xaui.)  To  change  the  direction  of  a  ship's  course ; 
as,  to  haul  for  the  bind. 

— n.    A  pulling  or  dragging  with  force;  a  violent  pall. 
"Th«  leap,  tbe  alap,  tb«  hmuL"~-7%omuon. 

—A  draught  of  a  net;  an,  to  take  a  thousand  herrings  at 
a  haul. — A  quantity  of  anything  taken  at  once;  as,  the 
burglars  made  a  heavy  haul  of  plate. 

—A  quantity  of  yarn,  about  400  threads,  warped  with  a 
twist  off  a  winch,  and  Urred  for  making  a  rope. 

BaalRfre,  (hawVaj.)  n.  Act  of  hauling ;  also,  the  dues 
or  fees  paid  for  hauling. 

Hnnl'er,  n.   One  who  hanls,  tugs,  or  drags. 

Bnulm,  Halm,  Hawm,  (hawm,)  n.  [A.  S.  healm; 
Ger.  halm;  Fr.  cJiaume,  from  Lat.  calamus,  a  reed,  a 
stalk;  Gr.  kakimos;  Ar.  kal'im,  a  wrltlng-ree<l.J  The 
stem  or  stalk  of  grain,  and  other  vegetable  products; 
straw;  dried  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants.— A  haroe;  a 
part  of  a  horse's  harness. 

Haunch,  (hdwh.)  n.  [Fr.  hanehA  ;  It.  anea  ;  Gr.  ang- 
hot,  a  bend  or  hollow.]  The  bend  or  hollow  where  the 
thigh  is  Joined  to  the  body:  the  hip;  the  roar;  the 
hind  part;  as,  a  hattnch  of  venison. 

— f»L    {Arch,  and  Engineering.)    A  term  used  to  express 

;  the  fliling  in  of  the  nwsonry  required  to  make  up  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  structure  Itetween  the  voussoirs 
of  the  arches  snd  the  line  of  the  string,  which  is  gen- 
erally intHMluced  over  the  whole  series.  The  H.  are,  in 
fact,*the  horizontal  flllliiK  introduced  to  com jilnte  the 
structure.  The  purpose  of  the  H.  is  to  bring  down  the 
pressure  of  the  roiidway.  or  of  the  snperstrnctiire,  upon 
the  arches,  and  this  i**  done  In  the  most  efTntnal  man- 
ner by  directing  the  line f»fthrn*t normally  to  the  arch: 
in  some  of  Bmeatnn'*",  and  in  the  early  Roman  bridges, 
however,  the  H.  of  the  great  arches  are  often  ll(rhtcn«Hl 
by  the  introduction  of  a  small  circnlur  arch,  which  is 
formed  in  the  masonry  of  the  upper  structure. 

Haimched.  {hdnshd,)p.  a.     Possessing  haunches. 

Haant,  (hawnt,)  v.  a.    [Fr.  hauler;  Armor,  henii,  from 


henty  or  fiend,  a  way,  a  path,  a  coming.]  To  ftvqueat ; 
to  resort  to  too  much  or  often,  or  to  be  much  about ;  to 
visit  customarily;  to  come  too  frequently;  to  intrude 
on ;  to  trouble  with  incesaaot  visits ;  to  follow  impor- 
tunately. 

"  Cslsstlal  TsaiM  kmunta  Idalls's  frorw.**  -^Pt/p*. 

— ^To  frequent  or  inhabit,  as  a  spectre  or  apparition ;  to 
visit,  as  a  ghost  or  immaterial  presence. 
"Tour  fatss,  your  furies,  aad  your  km%uU4d  town."— Ays. 

—To  make  a  habit  of;  to  practise ;  to  indulge  in  custom- 
arily. 

— V.  n.  To  be  much  about;  to  visit,  or  be  present  often. 
"I'TO  charged  tliss  Dot  t  >  hamnt  about  my  doors. . .  "  ~-Shalu. 

— n.  A  place  to  which  one  froanentiy  resorts;  a  place 
much  visited  or  fk'e<|..ented ;  as,  his  favorite  haunt  is  the 
tavern. 

Hannt'ed,  p.  a.  Customarily  visited  or  resorted  to, 
especially  by  apparitions ;  troubled  by  fkvquent  visits ; 
as,  a  haunted  house. 

Haant'er,  n.  One  who  haunts  or  freqnents  a  partic- 
ular place,  or  is  ofter  about  it. 

"O  goddeu,  haunter  of  tbt  woodland  green."— i>rytf«A. 

Haap'paaiT^,  in  Nrw  i'ork,  a  iHMt-ofHce  of  Suffolk  co. 

Haa  pnr«  a  town  of  BritiMh  India,  cap.  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  20  miles  W.  of  BJeenit.  H.  contains  a 
breeding-stud  for  cavalry  horses.  J\ip.  15,400,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  natives. 

Haa  rient,  a.  ( Her.)  A  term  applied  to  a  fish  placed 
in  pate,  and  having  its  head  in  cAt^.  as  if  rising  to  the 
surface  for  air. 

Haas'inaniitt«,  n.  (Jft'a.)  Native  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. It  occurs  bc*th  massive  and  cryiftallized.  Its 
color  is  brownisIj-bla<.k ;  lustre  somewhat  lUftallic.  Sp. 
gr.  4-722.  Cbmp.  Manganese  72*1,  oxygen  27*9.  Found 
at  Tjelianon,  Pa. 

HauMM,  w.  (Gun.)  A  kind  of  breech-sight  for  a  can- 
non. 

HaiMMinanii.  (hou-e'man.)  Gbokocs  Eco^xe.  BAton, 
B.  at  Paris,  1809.  Alter  filling  various  public  positions, 
he  was  appointed,  in  1853,  Prefet  of  the  Seine,  and  under 
his  active  direction  aLd  enterprising  spirit,  works  iiave 
been  executed  in  Paris  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to 
transform  it  into  a  new  city.  In  184KI  he  received  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  on  the  accea- 
■loix  of  M.  Ollivier's  government,  early  in  ItfUk  resigned 
bis  ofHce.    Died  Jan.  1, 1891. 

Haaa't«llate,  a.  [From  Lat  haustenum^  q.  v.]  Fur- 
nishetl  with  a  sucker,  a>t  certain  insects. 

Haua'f«llain,  n.  Lat..  a  sucker]  (ZoiZ.)  The  in- 
strument of  suction  (in  innects)  contained  in  the  Theea. 

HaaCbojr,  (f'fi'lHti.)  n.    [Fr.  hauibnis;  haut,  high,  ft*om 
Lat  altus,  and  bois,  wood.]    (Mu*.)    A  high-toned  in- 
strument, somewhat  resembling  a  flute.    See  Obob  (the 
Italian  and  mtnlern  spf^lling). 
(Bot.)    A  species  of  strawlierry,  Pragaria  elatinr. 

HautboyUlt,  (hffbo4st,)  n.  A  player  on  the  haut- 
boy ;  an  oboeist. 

Haaie^aronne.  3ee  Oabokxr  (HAirrB). 

Haate-Ile,  (hdfa,)  an  island  of  British  N  Amarica, 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  abt  8  m.  S.W.  of  Cape  Chigneoto. 

Haaf«-IjOlre.    See  lx)nti  ((Iaotk). 

Haate«9Iarne.    See  MakhKIIautb). 

Hanto-Sadne.    Set  SaAnr  (Hautb). 

Hanle-Aavoie,    SeeSvTor. 

Haate-Vlenne.  See  Viexxe  (n\uTK). 

Haute*,  and  Ba»'ep«  Alpew,  the  names  of  two 
contiguous  French  deiMu-tmentt.  1.  The  IlAi'Tn  Alpbs, 
which  was  forni<*d  of  a  part  of  the  old  prov.  of  Dau- 
phin6,  is  traversed  li>  the  chief  range  of  the  Cottian 
AlpN,  which  here  r\*f,  in  Mount  Pelroux.  to  the  height 
of  11,000  ft.,  and  In  Mount  Onin,  to  13,120  feet.  It  is  the 
highest  dep.  of  France.  The  climate  is  severe,  the  win- 
ter long,  and  the  barren  soil  yields  little  eloe  than 
potatoes,  a  little  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  Areu,  2,136  sq. 
m.;  ca;>. Gap;  nop.  122,117.  —  2.  The BA88B8  Alpes, situ- 
ate south  of  the  preceding,  occupies  the  N.E.  part  of 
Provence,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  mountainous,  con- 
sisting of  offshoots  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  run 
in  numerous  chains  toward  the  Khone.  In  the  N.  the 
climate  is  cold,  and  the  soil  poor;  but  the  S.  owns  a  fine 
climate,  and  produces  excellent  fhiits  and  wines.  This 
dep ,  which  is  watered  by  the  Durance,  has  an  area  of 
2,(i80  sq.  m.     Clip.  Digne.  /bp.  143,000. 

Hauteur,  (ho4ilr*,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  /lau^,  high.]  Haugh- 
tlnsHs;  lofty  manner  or  spirit;  pride. 

Hantfi^nt,  (A^-^ro^',)  n.  [Fr.j  High  seasoning;  fine 
taste  or  relish. 

Hant-Rhln.  See  Rhix  (Haut  akd  Bas). 

Haiiy,  Viiai  Just,  Abb6,  (hdu/c.)  a  French  mineralogist, 
B.  at  St  Just,  in  Picardy,  1743.  lie  first  studied  theology, 
and  was  for  21  years  professor  of  languatfes.  But 
mineralogy  was  his  favorite  pni-suit;  and  to  him  science 
is  indebted  for  an  admirable  theory  of  crystal  I irAtion, 
founded  on  geometrical  laws.  In  1783  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Acttdemy  of  Sciences;  and  wholly 
de%'oting  himself  to  his  studies,  he  long  remained  a 
stranger  to  the  revolution  and  ail  its  horrors.  But  at 
length,  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  constitution  required  of  the  priests,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  place,  and  was  arrested,  in  the  miditt  of  his  calcu- 
lations, as  a  recusant  priest  He  was.  however,  re- 
leasc«t  through  the  affectionate  exertions  of  his  pupil 
and  friend,  the  celebrated  Go«»flroy  S>tint-Hilaire;  and 
was  si:l>sequently  appointed,  by  Bonaparte,  pnifessor  of 
mineralogy  st  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  to  the  Faculty 
of  h'ciences,  at  Pariti.  In  1803,  at  the  request  of  Napo- 
leon, he  wi-ote  his  TraiU  de  Phifxique ;  and  when  the 
Emperor,  after  hi*  return  from  Elba,  visited  the  Muse- 
um, he  said  to  Hatly,  **I  read  your  Physics  agnin,  in 
Elba,  with  the  greatest  interest;"  and  al«o  decorate<l 
him  with  the  iwdge  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     The 


esteem  which  the  Emperor  showed  for  this  distinsnahed 
man  was  the  more  honorable,  both  to  him  and  to  Hafiy, 
as  the  latter  had  opposed  Napoleon's  eleratioa  to  Iba 
imperial  dlicnity,  by  signing  nag  when  the  question  vm 
proposed  for  the  ratiflcatioD  of  the  nadon.  D.  1822. 
His  treatiset  on  mineralogy.  crjstaUosiapfay,  aud  nrnt- 
nral  history  are  all  highly  esteemed. 
j  Haifey'Biite,  n.  [Named  after  HaSy,  q.  r.]-  ( JKw.)  A 
blue,  or  sometimes  greenish,  mineral,  called  alaa 
HaUjfne^  fbund  in  rounded  grains  or  crystals,  geocrally 
in  basalt  or  lava ;  sp.  or.  2-4-2*5.  Omp.  SQica  22,  alu- 
mina 27-4,  lime  9-9.  soda  16-5,  sulphuric  add  14-2. 
Havan'a,  (formerly  written  HAVsirxA^and  Thk  Hatas- 
WAii.)  [Sp.  Habana,  **  the  harbor."]  A  lar^  and  floor- 
isliing  commercial  city  and  s««|K,rt,  cap.  of  the  iala^ 
of  Cuba.  It  stands  on  the  N.W.  coaaf  uf  the  isbMl 
and  itn  tlie  W.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  haHium  in  tbe 
world ;  Lat  'ZiO  8'  Id^  N..  Lon.  82^  22'  45*  W.    Fnm  in 

Kisitiun,  which  commands  both  inlets  to  the  Galf  of 
exic«s  its  great  strength  and  excellent  purr,  HL  m, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  fiir  the  most  Important 
maritime  station  iu  the  West  Indies.  The  eutrauoe  to 
the  harbor  is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep  aud  witiMMit 
olwtmction,  and  within  it  expands  into  a  ma^mficent 
bay,  capalile  uf  accommodating  1,000  brge  shl|«  ;  vcuacls 
of  the  greatest  draught  of  water  coming  duse  to  th« 
quays.  The  city  lies  along  the  entrance  to  and  uu  ih* 
W.  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  ntruiiglv  fortified  by  tbe 
Moro  and  Punta  castles  aud  by  works  on  every  point 

*  commanding  the  city  and  harbor.  The  older  portion  of 
the  city  is  marke«l  by  narrow  and  dirty  streets  aod  by 
smells  the  reverse  of  salubrious,  drainage  bein^^  v^ry 
imperfet'tly  performed.  In  the  newer  secidkma  there  are 
many  wide  and  beautiful  avenues,  with  broad  marmiia 
mized  drives  in  tiie  center,  lined  witii  rows  of  stately 
palmd  and  bordered  with  umbrageous  gardens  and  low, 
solidly  built  stone  houses  of  the  architecture  of  ft>atUem 
Spain,  with  flat  roofk,  verandalis  and  barred,  unglaaed 
windows,  the  walls  gay  with  hues  of  red,  blue  and  yel- 
low and  with  decorations  iu  white  marble.  In  reapect 
to  its  public  parks  and  promenades  H.  is  believed  to 
have  no  equal  in  the  world.  Of  these  the  roast  proaai- 
nent  are  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  facing  tlie  governor^ 
nUace ;  the  Ahuneda  de  Paula,  along  the  bay  ;  tba 
Parque  de  Isabel ;  and  the  Paseo  de  Taoon,  whuee  nia^ 
nlflcent  drive  is  shaded  by  double  rows  of  trr««.  In 
addition  to  these  tliere  are  other  promenadea.  (MstD^ 
through  or  around  the  city,  which  charm  the  %'tsitor 
alike  with  tlieir  trees,  flowers,  fountains  and  statues 
and  with  tlieir  liveliness  and  gayety,  being  alntoat  con- 
stantly crowded  with  open  carriages  and  attracrtively^ 
dressed  prumeuaders.  All  this  renders  H.  oue  of  the 
most  picturesque,  lively  and  i^easiug  of  cities,  its  prin- 
cipal drawbacks  being,  in  the  words  of  one  writer,  **  its 
smells  aud  its  noises."  It  is  well  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Ciiorvera,  about  7  miles  away,  aud  haa  alwnt 
60  public  fountains.  Since  the  outbreak  of  iusurreetioD 
in  the  island  it  has  been,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  military 
city,  crowded  day  and  night  by  men  in  uniform,  v»  hoee 
presence  adds  a  new  and  not  in  all  respects  desirable 
element  to  tlie  throngs  in  the  streets,  particularly  tm 
their  prevalence  suggests  the  horrors  of  the  military 
prisons,  in  which  many  captives  languish  aud«r  condi- 
tions disgraceiul  to  a  peoide  claiming  to  be  civilised. 
The  prominent  public  buildiugs  include  the  l>pera 
House,  which  has  few  rivals  iu  site;  tlie  Oatheidral, 
built  in  1724,  and  claiming  to  possess  the  remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus ;  and  the  palace  of  the  governor- 
general.  There  is,  however,  nothing  very  striking:  in 
the  architectural  aspect  of  these  buildings.  Of  tbe 
institutions  of  the  city  may  be  named  its  university.  Its 
botanical  garden,  and  a  number  of  scientiflc  educational 
and  l>enevolent  ansociations.  The  hospital  **  Beneflcieu^ 
da**  contains,  in  addition  to  its  infirmary,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  piwrhouse.  WIlow 
fever  is  prevalent  during  the  summer  months. — 
iadusfrieii.  With  the  exception  of  tobacco,  H.  ptissess«s 
no  important  manufactures.  The  cigar  factories  are 
numerous,  many  of  them  being  very  large.  Of  the«e, 
the  factory  of  La  Handradcz,  which  occupies  a  whole 
square,  pit>duce8  2,500,01)0  cigarettes  daily.  Sugar  and 
tobacco,  the  chief  products  of  tlie  island,  form  the 
staple  exports.  The  leading  imports  are  rice,  lard, 
flour,  Jerked  beef,  codflsth  and  coal.  20  p»r  cent,  vf  the 
imports  come  fh>m  the  U.  S.,  which  takes  90  |)er  cent. 
of  the  exports,  and  provides  one-third  of  the  vessels 
employed,  while  another  third  fly  the  Spanish  flae. — 
History.  H.  was  founded  by  Diego  Telaaquex  in  1515  o«i 
the  south  coast,  Init  four  years  afterward  was  trmns- 
ferred  to  its  present  site.  It  was  burned  by  a  band  of 
buccaneers  in  1528,  plundered  by  wiotlier  bMitd  in  I5A6, 
and  captured  by  a  third  baud  in  1560,  and  by  the 
English  in  1762.  In  the  17th  century  I .  was  made  tbe 
emporium  of  Spanish  trade  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
point  of  rendsEvous  for  the  Spanish  gold  fleets.  Mch» 
Castle,  a  strong  fortiflcation  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hs^y, 
perfectly  commands  the  sea  approach  to  the  city.  Pnata 
Castle  lies  opposite,  and  is  also  well  fortiflett — There 
have  Iteen  many  severe  outbreaks  of  yellow  fever  in  U, 
since  1761.    Pop.  (1897)  about  200,000. 

HaTana*  in  AUAamoy  a  postHifflce  of  Hale  oo. 

Havana,  in  IUmom,  a  flourishing  city,  cap.  of  Kasoa 
CO.,  on  the  Illinois  river  and  two  lines  of  railroad,  41  m. 
S.W.  of  Peoria.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,750. 

Havana,  in  Kansas,  a  post^village  of  Montgomery  co., 
located  on  the  A.,  T.  A  S.  ¥6  B.  R. 

Havana,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Saginaw  co. 

Havana,  in  New  York,  a  villa«ce  of  St-hnyler  co.,  abovt 
10  m.  N.  of  Elmira.    Its  poet-ofBce  is  Mosrroua  Falls. 

Havana,  in  North  Dnknta^  a  post-village  of  Sargent  oo, 
on  the  Gt  Norihem  R.  B. 
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H»T»a'm  in  Okio,  A  po«t-YilUg»  of  Huron  co^  23  mflet 

8.  uf  SMiHluHky.    A>p.  (1897)  about  60a 
Havana,  iu  Tuta*,  a  punt  YiUage  of  Hidalgo  co^  near 
the  Ulu  Graude  river,  about  70  mile*  above  Urowuiville. 

Havanese', a.  (Oe^ig.)  Of;  or  belonging  to  HaTana, 
the  capital  of  Cuba. 

HaTaneae',  n.  ting,  and  pL  {0*og.)  A  naUre,  or  nat- 
nraJJxed  c1tisen«  or  the  people  coUectiTely,  of  Havana. 

Have*  (AJr,)  V.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  had  ;  ppr.  and  v6.  i». 
BAnso  ;  indlc.  pree.  I  Aaee,  thou  haU^  be  Aa« ;  we,  ye, 
tbej  AaM.)  [A.  8.  habban ;  L.  Ger.  and  D.  A<66m;  linn. 
Miw;  Icel.  hafa\  Swed.  Aa/ioa;  Ger.  haben\  Lat. 
Aa6«r«;  It.  aoere;  Sp-  haMr\  ¥r.  avoir  \  probakily  allied 
to  Sansk.  At*,  to  seise,  to  gniap.]  To  Mixe  and  hold ;  to 
own;  topoeeeee;  to  bold  in  poeavesion  or  power. 
*'  Tke  Mitb  kmik  babblM.  m  the  water  tec."  —  Aete. 

— ^To  rfKeive  and  poeaee^  a:^  something  which  concerns, 
affects,  or  belongs  to  one ;  to  be  attended  with  or  united 
to,  as  an  accident  or  concomitant. 

**  Be  that  R«UMiTd  Biaeh  hmd  nothiof  ever,  sad  be  that  fatli< 
end  UU1«  had  no  Isok."  -  Maod.  z«1.  l£ 

—To  bold  in  c^nion  ;  to  regard ;  to  esteem. 

**  Tbe  prood  hmm  kmd  me  grmilj  lo  derUion.** — Aaf«M. 

— 4V>  take;  to  accept;  to  accept  poiMesBion  of;  as.  wilt 
thou  have  this  woman  for  thy  weUdtKl  wife  f  —  To  receive 
poesewion  of;  to  obtain ;  hence,  to  beget,  produce,  bear. 
or  bring  fi»rth,  as  youug:  nt^  they  have  quite  a  family  or 
children.  — To  claim :  to  exact :  to  require ;  to  cause  to 
be.  **  Whnt  would  thi'se  mndmen  havtf"  (Dryden,) — To 
take.  —  To  cnnse  or  compel  to  go ;  as,  he  /tad  to  retire 
fh>m  the  field.  —  To  be  impelled  by  duty ;  to  be  urged  by 
necessity  or  obligation. 
**  We  hmm  to  ■trlrr  with  %  oamber  of  heavy  pr^udloaa."— J7oeft«r, 

^To  act  promptly :  to  conduct  one's  self,  with  reference 
to  an  end  or  object :— used  reflexively,  and  fk^uently 
with  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun. 

"  Ode,  epio,  ekgy,  kwf  mt  y  all.**  —  Bfrtn, 

7b  have  oh,  to  wear ;  to  carry  on  one's  person ;  as,  she 

had  cm  a  veUet  dress. —  J^t  have  a  care,  to  takecare ;  to 

be  cautious;  to  be  un  one's  guard. 

"  W«ll.  awcet  Jaek,  Aom  a  ear*  of  tbTMlf.**—  Skak$. 

Hav'el,  a  river  of  N.  Germany,  rising  in  Lake  WoUitx, 
in  the  8.B  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin,  and  receiving,  in 
it«  8.W.  course  of  182  m.,  the  Spree  and  Dossa,  afler 
which  it  falls  into  the  Elbe,  6  m.  below  Havelberg. 

Hav>lberir«  ^  ^^^7  ^^  Prnssbi.  prov.  Brandenburg,  on 
an  island  In  the  lUvel.  V2  m.  N.W.  of  Beriin.  Mant^f. 
Tobacco,  sugar,  liquors.  Me, 

Hav'elock,  Sia  HsHmT,  k.c.b.,  a  distingnisbed  Eng- 
lish general,  B.  in  oo.  Durham,  1705.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  went  to  India  in  1823,  and  there 
boouraltly  acquitted  himself  in  the  Afghan  and  8ikh 
wars.  Iu  1866  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army 
which  invaded  Hertla.  In  1857,  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  H.  mnde  a  forced  march  from  Al- 
lahalNwl  to  Oiwnpore,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  2,000 
men,  but  reatched  the  latter  city  too  late  to  prevent  the 
hideous  massiicre  which  occurred  there.  After  defeat- 
ing the  rebeh  in  three  different  engagements,  H.  con- 
tinned  hU  march  toward  Luck  now,  then  beleaguered 
by  a  formidable  force  of  mutiueers.  After  victoriously 
fifchting  eifrht  more  battles  with  the  enemy,  and  having 
kis  force  increased  by  500  men,  H.  fought  his  way  through 
the  besieging  armv  nntund  Lucknuw,  and  accomplislied 
the  relief  of  iti  exhausted  garriflon.  For  this  service  he 
rec«ive«l  general  rank,  wan  created  a  baronet,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  the  Bath.  Sir  Henry  n ,  univer- 
■ally  regretted,  in  1860. 

Hav'eloek,  n.  [From  Sir  Henry  Haveloek,  q.  v.]  A 
light  linen  coverins  for  pTOt«<<:ting  the  neck  and  shonl- 
ders  from  the  sun,  depending  from  the  back  of  the  shako, 
or  fbrage-oap.  (Now  generally  worn  in  the  European 
•rmlesO 

Haveloek,  in  2hrik  CbrotMo,  a  pust-village  of  Craven 
cu..  aliont  17  miles  SjA.E.  of  Neabem. 

Haveloek,  in  PewuftvoNia,  a  former  post<»fflce  of 
Waatiington  oo. 

Haven  (hd'vn),  n.  [A.  S.  h^fem ;  L.  Ger.  and  D.  hafem ; 
Dau.Aa<ni;  Ger.A<i/ea;  Icel.  Ao/e»;  W.Aq/W;  probably 
allied  to  Goth.  Aobaa,  to  huld.J  A  harbor;  a  port  for 
sbi|«;  a  bay,  recess,  or  inlet  ot  the  sea,  with  stifBcient 
depth  of  water  to  receive  vessels;  a  station  for  ships. 
(8ee  U  ARBOE.)— An  asylum ;  a  place  of  safety ;  a  refu^ ; 
a  shelter. 
.  Ha'veaac««  »•    Harbor^dues. 

Haveaed^  {kd' 
haven. 

Ha'venaport,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Fairfield  oo., 
about  :M  miles  S.E.  of  (Columbus. 

Ha'veaavllle,  in  Ka$ua$,  a  pi^st-village  of  Pottawot- 
omie  CO.,  un  tbe  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Ha' ver,  «.  [0.  A.  S.  kavaro ;  Ger.  hufer.]  In  the  N. 
cf  EuKland.  A  denomination  fur  oats. — Huttr-brtad, 
oat-cake,  oaten  bread. 

Hav'erford,  in  /^maiyhNmia,  a  post-township  of 
MontKiimery  co.,  about  lu  miles  W.  uf  Philadelphia. 
Uaverford  Uullege,  situated  iu  this  towiishim  is  an  iusti- 
tutt«Mi  of  learuiuK  under  the  care  of  the  Society  of 
yrivnds,  funded  in  1833,  and  nclily  endowed.  It  pi«- 
•esees  a  well-«elected  library,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
philoeuphical  apparatus,  niineralogical  and  geological 
caliinettf,  and  an  astronumiml  i>lisi>rvatory. 

Haverford-west.  (W.  Uul/urdd),  a  town  of  Pem- 
brokeitbire,  Eng.,  on  the  Cleddau.  b  ui.  NJil.  of  Miltunl, 
and  270  W.N.W.  of  London.    P^p.  (18»o)  6,560. 

Hav'erklll,  in  MaimacktmtU,  a  nianuf.  city  of  Essex 
CO.,  at  tbe  h(«d  of  navigation  uf  the  Jderrimac  river,  on 
its  N.  ijauk,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  32  N.  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is  connected  by  two  bridges  with  Bradford,  and 
is  the  seat  of  an  active  manufacturing  iudustry  in  iron. 


{kd*v«Hd),  a.    Secured  or  sheltered  in  a 


woolens,  hats  and  capa,  carriages,  soap  and  candles,  tin- 
ware, leather,  boots  and  shoes,  Ac.  In  Feb.  1882,  H.  was 
In  large  part  destroyed  by  fire ;  loss,  over  82,000,000. 
Out  of  over  100  shoe  and  leather  concerns,  only  three 
escaped  dsstrucUon.    Pop.  (1896)  30,186. 

—In  Jftwassofa.  a  township  of  Uimslead  co.— In  K,  HI,  a 
p.-t.  and  twp.,  semi-cap.  ot  Gratti»n  co.,  about  70  m.  M.N. 
W.  of  Concord. — In  Ohio,  a  post-vilh^re  of  Sduto  co., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  aljout  20  miles  above  Portsmouth. 

Hav^erklll  Center,  in  Hew  Hatap^kiire,  a  village  of 
Grafton  co. 

Haverhill  Corner^  in  Aeie  Hnmp*kir«,  a  village  of 
Grafton  co.,  aljout  65  miles  N.W.  of  Coucoi-d. 

Hav'ersaek,  «.  [Fr.  Aoire-MC.]  a  stiong.  coarse  bag, 
used  by  suldierH  fi>r  carrying  provisions  on  a  march  ; — 
dislinguished  from  knapmtek. — A  case  used  by  gunnere 
to  carry  cartridges  from  tlie  ammunition  chest  to  the 
gun.— In  the  N.  of  England,  a  sac  or  bag  lor  oats  or 
oatmeal. 

Hav^emCraw,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  BockUnd  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  37  m. 
N.  of  New  York  city.    Pop.  (1890)  5.170. 

Hav'iland  HoUow,  in  New  York,  a  post-vilUge  of 
Putnam  co* 

Hav'ilandsvlUe,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Har- 
rison CO. 

Hav'Udar«  ti.  (Ma.)  The  highest  rank  to  which  a 
non-oommissloned  officer  can  ascend  in  the  native  regi- 
ments of  India  and  Ceylon ;  consequently,  the  rank  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a  sergeant-miO^i'  it>  ^ur 
army. 

Hav'inf^f  n.    Possession  ;  estate ;  fortune. 
"  My  hmmimg  b  not  much."  — Aaka. 

Hav'<»e,  Hav'ock,  n.    [W.  ha/og.]    Destruction  far 
and  wide;  ravage;  devastation;  slsnghter. 
••As  fbr  Saul,  bs  mads  Amwc  of  tho  Cburoli.''  —Aet*  rUL  I. 

—V.  a.    To  waste;  to  ravage ;  to  destroy ;  to  lay  waste. 

—tnUrj.  A  war<cry,  and  the  signal  for  indiscriminate 
sUughter  and  laying  waste. 

"  Cry  hmfodt,  kinc*.**— 5kate. 

Hav're,  or  Li  Hav&b,  (formerly  Havm  db  Gbacb,)  a 
fortified  town,  and  the  principal  seaport  on  the  W.  coast 
of  France,  den.  Sfine-Infiftrieure,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Seine,  at  its  mouth  in  the  English  Clian- 
nel,  42  m.  W.  of  Rouen,  and  100  m.  W.N.W.of  Paris.  This 
town  is  built  on  a  low  alluvial  tract  of  land  recovered 
flrom  the  sea,  and  is  divided  into  unequal  parts  by  its 
outward  port  and  basins.  The  town  hat  wide  thorongh- 
fiu'es,  and  is  clean  and  well-built,  but  presents  few 
architectural  features  of  interest  The  port,  which  is 
the  liest  and  most  accewible  on  the  coast,  consists  of  3 
bsains  separated  from  each  other,  and  fVom  the  outer 
port,  by  4  locks,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  about 
450  ships.  Two  lighthouses,  60  ft  high, 825  ft.  apart,  and 
exhibiting  powerful  fixed  lights,  stand  on  Cape  de  la 
Hire,  N.N.W.  of  //.,  and  Z'JO  ft  above  sea-level.  U.  has 
two  roadsteads;  the  greaU  or  outer,  is  aliout  a  league 
fh)m  the  port,  and  the  liltU,  or  inner  roadstead,  about 
half  a  league.  In  the  former  (where  large  ships  always 
lie)  there  are  flrom  6  to  7^4  fathoms  water  at  ebb;  and 
in  the  latter,  fh>m  3  to  3>^  H.  being  the  seaport  of 
Paris,  most  of  the  colonial  and  other  products  destined 
for  its  consumption  are  imported  thither.  H.  receives 
7-lOths  of  the  cotton  importe«I  into  France,  half  tbe 
potash  and  indigo,  and  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
sugar  and  coffee.  As  respects  cotton,  ff.  U  to  France 
what  Liverpool  is  to  England.  Manuf.  Chemicals,  fur- 
niture, earthenware,  oil,  tobacco,  rope,  Ac.  Ship-build- 
ing is  also  extensively  engaged  in.  Lines  of  steamers 
connect  H.  with  the  principal  English  ports,  and  estab- 
llth  a  nudl-servlce  between  France  and  N.  York.  /^. 
(1897)  about  120,000. 

Havre  de  Graee  {katftr  de-fpram),  in  M^tryhiml,  a  city 
of  Harford  co.,  on  the  Susquehauun  river,  alMiut  36  m. 
N.E.  of  Baltimore.  It  was  burned  by  the  British  in  the 
war  of  1812.    Pop.  (1897)  alwnt  .3,401). 

Haw,  n.    [A.  S.  fueg,  hag.']    A  hedge  or  fence.    (Bee 
Haw-haw.)  —  The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn. 
(Fhrriery.)  An  excrescence  in  the  eye  of  a  horse. 

Haw,  n.  |A.  8.  hdga.]  A  besitbtion  or  intermission  of 
speech. 

—V.  n.  To  speak  slowly,  with  frequent  intermission  and 
hesitation ;  to  stop  in  speaking  with  a  haw. 

•*  Don't  proM  — don't  ham  and  kov."  —  ChetUrM^ 
-V.  n.    To  turn  towards  the  driver ;  —  said  of  a  horse,  or 
team  of  horses ;  —  m<jst  frequently  iu  the  imperative; 
as,  haw  here!  haw  up  I  kc,  —  words  nsed  by  wagoners 
and  teamsters. 

Haw,  in  IfiasoMri,  a  P.  0.  of  Mercer  co. 

Hawaii.  Hawaiian  Arehlpela^o,  dke.  Bee 
Hawaii  In  Section  U,  also  Sandwich  Islanos. 

Ha  warden 
shire,  7  miles 
teries.     Pop,  (1897)  8.8;W. 

Haw  Creek,  in  lUimoi*,  a  township  of  Knox  oo. 

Haw  Creek,  in  Imiiama,  a  township  of  Bartholomew 

CO. 

Haw  Creek,  in  Mi»»owi,  a  itost-ofBce  of  Pike  co., 

aljuut  12  m.  N.  of  Bunling  Gn^en. 
Haweavllle  {hawK^vH\,  in  Krutucky,  a  city,  cap.  of 

Hancoi-k  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  124  miles  below 

Louifcville.     Pop.  (1890)  l,(H:i. 
Haw'fleld,  in  North  CaroUtta,  a  vilkige  of  Orange  co. 

about  45  miles  W.  of  Raliigh. 
Haw'flneh,  u.    ( Omith  )     The  GR088BEAK  (fl.  v.). 
Haw*iiaw,  n.     [Duplication  of  Aatc,  a  hedgej     Same 

as  Ha-ha  (7.  r.). 
— a.    CouHequeutial  or  afTerttnl  in  mein  or  manner;  as  a 

ham-havB  kind  of  man.  ((J0//07.) 
Hawiek  {kow'ik),  a  town  of  Boxburghshire,  Sootland, 


.  a  town  of  England,  in  Flint- 
I  W.  of  C'liester.    It  has  considerable  pot- 


at  the  conflnence  of  the  Teviot  and  Siitterig,  10  m.  8  W 
of  Jedburgh,  and  53  S.K.  of  Kdinburgh.  Mant^.  Twevd^ 
hosiery,  yarns,  and  gloves. 

Haw'lna^,  ti.  Speaking  with  a  haw,  or  with  afrrct*> 
tiou  or  hesitntion ;  as.  humming  and  hawing. 

Hawk,  n.  [A.S.  httfoc;  D.  havik;  Icel.  hattkr;  Finn. 
AuucAa  ;  Swed.  hSk  ;  W.  heboy  ;  At.  $akr  ;  Saiisk.  hu,  to 
Seize,  to  carry  ofi".]  {ZoCl.}  A  name  indi«criiuioately 
applied  tu  many  birds  of  the  Falcon  UmlU  (Paloonidm), 
—  indeed,  to  almost  any  bird  of  prey  which  is  not  a 
vulture,  an  eagle,  or  an  owl.  The  l>eak  of  the  Hawks 
resemt»les  thnt  of  the  Falcons  (lUleomdte)  in  its  gen- 
eral form,  being  curved  from  the  base;  imt  the  wings 
are  shorter,  end  want  the  pointed  tips  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  that  division  of  the  family.  The  most 
powerful  hawkn  sre  found  In  cold  countries,  inhabiting 
hilly  districts  where  there  are  woods,  and  seeking  their 
prey  near  the  ground.  Among  the  whole,  none  is  more 
bold  and  pertiniicious  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  than  the 
Sparrow-hawk  (Fig.  19).  The  other  most  important 
species  will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 

{Hrr.)  A  charge  that  may  lie  Mud,  jessed,  and  var- 
relied.  The  hawk 's  bell,  itself  used  as  a  separate  cbargs^ 
is  attached  to  the 
leg  of  the  bird  by 
jesses  or  thongs  of 
leather.  Varwds  ktv 
rings  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  Jesses. 
The  hawk^M  fi<re.also 
an  heraldic  charge, 
consists  of  two 
wings.  Joined  with 
a  line,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  ring.  The  lina 
is  sometimes  nowed  or  knotted. 

Hawk,  V.  H,  imports.)  To  catch,  or  endeavor  to  catcb 
birds  by  means  of  hawks  trained  for  the  purpose,  and 
let  loose  on  the  prey ;  to  practise  fitlconry,  or  Hawk- 
ixo,  q.  V. 

—To  fly  and  strike  at;  to  attack  on  the  wing;  —  preced- 
ing of. 
"A  falooB  . . .  was  by  a  moasing  owl  kawUrd  at  aad  kUi'd."  AUto. 

— [W.  hoehi;  Dan.  harke;  Scot,  hawgh ;  formed  flrom  the 
sound.]  TO  make  an  effort  to  force  up  phlegm  with  a 
noisy  retching. 

Hawk,  V.  a.  [W.  hwcw,  a  cry,  a  scream ;  Armor,  icmeha, 
to  cry  aloud ;  Fr.  hueher,U>  halloo  afler  one ;  L.  Lat. 
hucha,  an  auction.]  To  offer  for  sale  by  public  vendue ; 
to  sell  by  outcry  in  the  street;  to  carry  about  wares  for 
sale  from  place  to  place ;  to  peddle ;  as,  to  hawk  fish,  to 
hawk-  books,  Mc. 

Hawk,  ti.  {Masonry.^  A  small  square  board  with  a 
handle  on  the  under  siaa,  to  hold  mortar. 

Hawk'-bojr,  *•.  A  boy  who  attends  a  brick-layer  or 
plasterer,  to  snpply  him  with  mortar. 

Hawke  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  B. 
coast  of  Labrador,  abt.  Lat.  63P  N. 

Hawked,  p.  a.  Crooked ;  curving  like  a  hawk's  bill ; 
as,  a  hawked  nose. 

Hawk'er,  n.    One  who  hawks,  or  oflTen  goods  for  sala 
by  outcry  in  the  street;  a  huckster;  a  peddler;  as,  a 
hawker  of  songs. 
"  I  saw  mj  lal>ora. . .  bawM  aboat  by  sobsmw  Aawftsrt."— Af<^ 

—f  A.S.  ha/ecere.]    A  falconer. 

Hawkeabnry,  (hawktfber^)  a  village  of  PreK»tt 
CO.,  prov.  of  Ontario,  on  the  Ottawa  river,  about  60  m. 
E.  of  Montreal.    Pup.  (1897)  about  2,100. 

Hawkea'bari^  lUaad,  an  island  of  British  North 
America,  on  thePadfic  coast,  Ut.  63°  SC  N .,  l.on.  V2SP  W. 

Hawk'ey,  n.    {Oames.)    See  Hockit. 

Hawk  Ejre,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co. 

Hawk'-ejred,  a.  Having  a  keen,  penetrating  eye; 
possessing  acute  powers  of  vision :  discerning. 

Hawk'lnar,  n.  (Sports.)  The  art  or  practice  of  train- 
ing and  flying  hawks,  in  order  t4i  take  other  birds.  The 
practice  of  teaching  one  bird  to  fly  at  and  catch  anoUier 
Is  fluently  called /(itootif3f,  and  is  of  high  antiquity. 
Among  the  Asiatics  the  sport  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tised from  the  earliest  period ;  and  in  the  tlmeof  Ctesiaa, 
foxes  end  hares  were  hunted  in  India  by  means  of  ra- 
pacious birds.  It  is  not  certain,  but  very  prtilNible,  tluit 
the  ancient  Greeks  nsed  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey 
in  hunting  and  fowling.  From  the  Kast  the  art  gradn- 
ally  spread  over  Europe,  and,  although  scarcely  known 
to  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Vespasian,  was  practised 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  ancient  Britons,  whomaintsined 
A  c«*nsiderable  numlier  of  birds  for  the  sport.  In  the 
Middle  Agee,  and  till  the  end  of  the  17th  cent ,  H.  was 
a  favorite  amusement  in  W.  Europe.  A  person  of  rank 
scarcely  stirred  out  of  doors  without  his  hawk  on  his 
hand ;  and  in  old  paintings  and  seals  this  is  the  criterion 
of  nobility.  In  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  Harold,  when  set- 
ting out  on  a  most  important  embassy  to  Normandy.  Is 
represented  with  a  bird  on  his  hand  snd  a  dog  under  his 
arm.  In  olden  timi^  this  diversion  was  the  favorite 
amusement  of  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  while  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  |ioor,  was  the  pride  of  the  rich.  The  exi 
penses  of  the  sport  were  sometimes  very  great.  Sir 
ThomHS  Mon»on,in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  said  to  have 
given  $5,000  for  a  cast  of  hawks.  The  laws  with  regard 
to  the  protection  «»f  the  birds  were  also  very  rigorous. 
To  steal  a  hnwk  whs  a  felony ;  and  to  tike  its  eggs  vras. 
even  in  a  pnrson'n  own  ground,  piraitthable  with  inipriit- 
onment  for  a  year  and  a  dny,  l>^ides  a  fine  at  the  plea- 
sure of  tlie  lord  or  king  The  sport  of  H.  was  si>  uni- 
versally popular  iu  the  16th  cent.,  that  a  certsin  quHlity 
of  hawk  was  apportioned  to  every  one.  acciirding  to  Ids 
station  in  life.  Thus  the  eagie  or  rtUtur*  wmh  irlven  %-> 
the  emperor,  the  gerfalcon  to  the  king,  the /o/crm  gfn- 
U^,  or  the  I fresl  gmUU,  io  the  prince.  tli»*  rocl-fnlcm  to 
the  duke,  the  peregrint  /alemi  to  tha  escl,  ihej^i^orJ 
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falcon  to  the  baron,  the  ralcrr  to  the  kiiiKht,  the  harrier 
and  the  lammatxt  to  the  mqnire,  tlie  merlin  to  the  lady, 
the  hobby  to  the  yoiiag  man,  the  goshawk  to  the  jeo- 
man,  the  Urcel  to  the  poor  man,  the  span ouhhawk  to 
the  priest,  the  musket  to  the  holy- water  clerk,  and  the 
kestrel  to  the  knave  or  servant.  The  binls  nioet  gener- 
ally used  hi  H.  were  thr  p(>revrine  falcon  and  the  ger- 
fidcon.  When  un«ler  h  yrar  old.  hawkii  were  styled  red 
hawkSf  on  account  of  tlieir  plumage  being  dusky  red  in 
color.  When  over  a  year  old,  the  hawk  was  styled  a 
haggard.  Although  H.,  m  an  exercise,  has  now  gone 
nearly  out  of  ns»«*.  several  of  the  temts  employed  still 
hold  their  plHce  In  the  language.  Every  part  of  the 
hawk  has  itrt  dixtinct  name.  The  legs,  from  the  thigh 
to  the  foot,  are  called  arms ;  the  toes,  the  petty  singles ; 
the  claws,  the  pounce* ;  the  wings,  the  sails.  The  crop 
is  called  the  gnrpe ;  the  upper  p«rt  of  the  bill,  the  beak; 
the  lower  part,  the  clap;  tlie  yellow  part  between  the 
beak  and  eyes,  the  rrrr.  and  the  small  holes  in  it  the 
The  furniturf,  tho  lentliers,  with  bells  fastened 
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en  the  legi,  are  called  bewits:  the  leathern  thong  by 
which  the  hawk  Is  held  is  called  the  Uash,  and  the  little 
■traps  fkatentng  them  to  the  legs,  the  jesses.  A  head- 
ooTering,  in  order  to  keep  the  bird  in  the  dark,  is  called 
a  hood ;  and  to  draw  the  strings,  so  that  the  hood  may 
ba  in  readinen  to  be  pulled  off,  i«  called  unstriking  Vte 
hood.  The  lure  is  a  figure  or  resemblance  of  a  fowl  made 
of  leather  and  feathers,  and  the  resting-place  when  the 
hawk  is  off  tlie  falconer's  hand,  the  perch.  Many  of  the 
particular  actions  of  tlie  hawk  are  al(K>  described  by  dis- 
tinct terms.  When  the  bird  flutters  on  the  hand  or 
perch,  it  is  said  to  bate ;  when,  standing  too  near,  hawks 
fight  with  each  other,  it  is  called  crabbing ;  when  the 
young  ones  quiver  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is  called 
cowering.  The  seizure  of  its  prey  by  a  hawk  is  called 
binding;  when  it  pulls  off  the  feathers,  it  is  said  to 
pUune;  when  it  forsakes  the  proper  game,  and  flies  at 
magpiea,  crows,  Ac,  it  is  called  check.  The  fowl  or  game 
flown  at  is  called  the  quarry,  and  the  dead  body  of  a 
fowl  killed  by  the  hawk,  the  pelt.  The  making  of  a  hawk 
tame  and  gentle  is  called  reclaiming  ;  the  bringing  one 
to  endure  company,  manning ;  and  a  hawk  well  enough 
trained  to  set  an  example  to  a  young  one  is  called  a 
make^uiwk.  George,  Karl  of  Orford,  tried  to  revive  H. 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent. ;  and,  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  Colonel  Thompson  had  a  H.  establishment 
at  a  later  period.  As  a  general  diversion,  however, 
the  sport  has  entirely  gone  out,  although  now  and  then 
occasional  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  it.  In 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  there  are  some  very  graphic 
and  interesting  descriptions  of  this  fiivorite  sport. 

HAW^Ins^  in  New  York,  a  post-ofllce  of  Sullivan  co. 

]Iaw'kllia«  in  Tennessee,  a  M  j:.  co.,  adjoining  YirginU. 
Areoy  about  490  sq.  m.  Uirers.  Holstou  river,  and  numer^ 
ous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  much  diversified;  sofl, 
generally  fertile.     Cap.  RogerHville.    Pry,.  ( 1890)  22,246. 

Haw'klna,  in  Texas,  a  poel-village  of  Wood  co. 

Maw'klns,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  O.  of  Chippewa  co. 

Haw'klnsvlUe,  in  Florida,  a  vilUge  of  Lake  co. 

Maw'klnairille,  In  Georgia,  a  po6t-villapo,  cap.  of 
Pulaski  CO.,  on  the  Ucmulicif  river,  about  01  m.  S.  of 
Milleilgeville.    Pop.  {\m))  \,VA. 

Haw'klnavlll^*  in  ^Vtr  York,  a  p.-vill.  of  Oneida  CO. 

Hawk'-moth,  a.     {Xo.'l)     SeeSPHiNuin^ 

Hawk'-OWl.a.     {OrnUh.)     8eeSTRiGU>* 

Hawk  Point,  in  Mtmmt%,  a  fMiet-village  of  Lincoln  o(X 

Mawk'weed, ».    {Btd.)    See  Hiukaciim. 


Bawlbow'lliie,  or  Haulbowlixe,  an  island  of  Ire* 
hiiid,  in  Cork  Harbor,  about  1  m.  S.  «if  Queenstown. 

Haw'ley,  in  Jf(iMfrcA«ar(to,apost-towiwhipof  Fimnklin 
CO.,  about  101)  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

Haw'ley,  in  iVNM«y/niNia,apuift-U»n>ngh  of  Wayne  co., 
about  8  m.  S.E.  of  Honesdale.    Fop.  (1897)  about  2,100. 

Haw'leyton,  in  Sew  York,  a  post-village  of  Broome  ro. 

Haw'ley  vllle,  in  ConnectinU,  a  post-village  of  Fair- 
field CO..  HiMiut  .a  m.  N.W.  of  Bridgeiort. 

Haw'ley  vtllc.  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Page  co. 

JMa'wortk,  in  Xsie  Jmiey,  a  P.  0.  of  Bergen  co. 

Haw'paieh,  in  Induihu,  a  village  of  Lagrange  co., 
abtiiit  1G0  ui.  N.N.E.  of  liidianaiM^is. 

Haw  RIdire,  in  Alabama,  a  }M>si-vilIage  of  Dale  oo. 

Haw  River,  in  Kurtk  Can^ina,  lises  in  Bocklngham 
CO.,  and  flowing  a  general  8.K.  course  through  Guilford 
and  Alamance  cos.,  Joiu(>  the  Deep  riTer  in  Chatluun  oo. 
to  form  the  Ckpe  Fear  river. 

Haw  River,  in  AortA  Carolina^  a  postpTiUage  of  A]*i 
manceoo. 

Hawse,  n.  [A.  S.  haU,  the  neck.]  (Naut.)  The  por- 
tiou  of  sea  immediately  in  front  of  a  ship's  bows,  and 
extending  fh>m  an  imaginary  line  rising  fh>m  her  an- 
chors. The  cables  pass  throush  the  hawse-haUs,  q.  v. 
When  a  ship  has  two  anchors  down,  and  the  cables  di- 
verge from  each  other,  the  II.  issuid  tu  be  clear;  when 
crossed  by  the  ship  turning  half  round,  there  is  a  cross 
in  the  H. ;  another  cross  makes  an  elbow,  then  a  round- 
turn  ;  in  the  last  two  cases  tho  //.  is  said  to  be  foul. 
The  process  of  disengaging  the  cables  is  called  clearing 
hawse.  The  danger  of  a  foul  ff.  is,  that  if  it  comes  on 
to  blow,  the  cables  cannot  be  veered  from  their  friction 
agNinst  each  other. — FreMliening  hawse,  is  veering  out  a 
little  cable  to  expose  a  new  surface  to  tho  friction  in  the 
hawse-hole,  or  across  the  cut-water. — AUttoarUftawse, 
implies  across  the  bows  of  a  vessel  at  anchor. 

Hawse'-bloek,  Hawse'-plunr*  >*•  (i^au<•)  A 
block  or  stopper  for  a  hawse-hule. 

Hawae'-holea,  Haw'sen,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Holes 
made  in  the  bows  of  a  ship,  and  in  the  hawse-piece  out- 
side, through  which  the  cables  pass. 

Haw»e'*pleeea,  n.  |>1.  (Naul.)  The  timbers  in  the 
bow  of  a  ship,  whose  sides  are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
middle  line. 

Haw'ser,  n.  [See  Haufb.]  (Xaut.)  A  smallcable; 
a  lar^e  rope  used  in  warping  ships,  kc. 

Haw  sea,  n.  pi.    {ydut.)    Same  as  Uawsb-holcs,  q.  v. 

Haw'thorn,  Hay'thoru.  n.  [AS.  hstgUiom.] 
(Boi.)    Same  as  Whrtethorn.    See  CcATiCGUS. 

Uaw'thorne,  Nathanikl,  a  diMtingui«h«  d  American 
novelist,  B.  at  &(lein,  Mass.,  1804.  He  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  where  he  had  amunic  his  fel- 
low-students the  poet  Longfellow  and  Franklin  Pierce, 
afterwards  president  of  the  United  States.  Leading  for 
a  time  a  sequestered  dreamy  life,  he  first  appeared  as  a 
writer,  but  anonymously,  in  1832.  Five  years  later  he 
published  his  Twice-told  Tales,  and  in  1838  he  accepttni 
an  appointment  in  the  Custtotn-IIouse  at  Boston,  which 
he  held  for  three  jears.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor in  the  Custom-llouse  ut  Salem,  but  was  removed 
on  a  change  of  administration  in  tho  following  year. 
From  1853  to  1857  he  filled  the  post  of  American  consul 
at  Liverpool,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  his  early 
friend  President  Pierce.  After  travelling  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  he  returned  to  America.  His  princi- 
pal works  sre.  The  Scarlet  Letter;  The  House  oj  the  Seven 
Gables;  The  Blithedale  Romauce,  founded  on  reminis- 
cences of  his  life  at  Brook  Farm  ;  Tlie  Jilartle  I^uu ; 
Life  of  President  ISerce  ;  and  Our  Old  Home,  a  volume 
of  charming  delineation  of  the  characteristic  scenery 
of  Knglnnd,  and  of  strangely-contrasted  nngenial  criti- 
cism on  the  English  people.  H.,  though  a  prose-writer 
only,  is  in  spirit  a  poet.  Intense  love,  and  minute  ob- 
servation, and  painstaking  delineation  of  nature;  glow- 
ing passion,  great  powers  of  mental  analysis,  vivid  im- 
agination, pure  moral  sentiment,  and  an  exquisitely 
simple,  clear,  and  delicate  style.  These  are  the  admitted 
characteristics  of  his  works.    D.  1854. 

Haw'tkorn-fly,  n.    A  kind  of  fly. 

Hay,  n.  [A.S.  heg,fug;  Dan.  hooi ;  Oer.  heu;  SweJ, 
Ad;  Icel.  hey;  Dan.  hiie;  W.  Fris.  haey.  The  AS.  is 
from  heawan  =  Gr.  hauen.  to  cut.]  Grass  cut  and  dried 
for  fodder ;  grass  prepared  for  preservation. 

"  Make  Jkay  while  th*  tno  tblDes."  —  Camden. 
To  dance  the  hay,  to  dance  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

— V.  n.  [Ger.  heuen.]  To  make  into  hay ;  to  dry  or  cure, 
as  grass  for  preservation. 

Hay,  n.  [A.S.  hUg;  Fr.  Aai>  j  A  net  set  around  the 
haunt  or  burrow  of  nn  animal. 

♦•  Conejs  are  de»trojc<l  by  Aay*."  —  Mortimer. 

— r.  n.    To  net  rabbits. 

Hay'-band,  n.    A  bnnd  or  cord  of  twisted  hay. 

Hay '-bird,  n.  ( J5r^/ )  The  SinUted  Fly-catcher,  an 
Eun>|>ean  bird  of  the  fHUiily  Muscicapidse. 

Hay'-eork,  n.  A  conical  mass,  heap,  or  pile  of  hay, 
raked  together  from  the  mow  on  the  field. 

Hay'eork,  in  Pimnsylvania^  a  township  of  Bucki- 
oo. 

Hay'denlte,  n.  (Min.)  A  yellowish  variety  of  Chaba- 
7.ite,  ff.  v.,  from  Jones*  Falls,  near  Baltimore. 

Hay 'den  Row,  in  Mnmichtitetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.     Ay.  (185»7)  aUmt  .ViO. 

Hay'dentown,  in  PeHnstflcania,  a  poet-village  of 
Fayette  co.,  hIkjuI  190  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Harrisburg. 

Hay'denvllie,  in  Ohin,  a  post-village  of  Hoiking  co., 
on  a,  A.  V.  A  T.  R.R.     Pop.  ( 1897)  about  600. 

Hay'denvlile,  in  Mawichuseti*,  a  post-village  of 
Hampshire  co.,  about  4  m.  N.W.  of  Northampton. 

Hay'dii  (Aa'dw),  Joseph,  an  eminent  nuiKician,  was  born 
in  1732,  in  the  village  of  Rohrou,  on  the  borders  of  Hun- 


gary and  Austria.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wbM- 
wright,  who,  having  a  taste  for  music,  played  tlie  liarp 
on  Sundays,  his  mother  accompanying  with  her  voio-.— 
a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  strong  prt-dib-c 
tion  which  their  ton  showed  for  the  scieiice  even  io  ha 
infitncy.  When  but  8  yean  old,  he  became  a  chorist«>r  is 
St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  and  at  10  years  of  age  oompu»H 

Eieces  for  several  voices.  With  his  fine  si^rano  he  k»t 
is  place,  and  his  situation  was  very  diacouraging ;  but  ht 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Pritice 
Esterhaxy,  who  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  hu  private 
chapel.  For  this  prince  he  composed  some  bautifol 
symphonies  —  a  department  in  which  he  excelled  all 
other  composers— and  the  greatest  part  of  bis  flue  quar- 
tets. When  after  a  period  of  above  20  yean,  tlie  pnoce 
reduced  his  court,  and  H.  received  his  discharge,  be  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  to  take  part  in  some  concerts  ia 
London,  composing  and  Buperinten<ling  the  perlbm- 
ances.  In  17M,  having  made  a  second  jooroey  tbitbcr, 
he  found  a  most  splendid  reception,  and  the  univen«ty 
of  Oxford  conferred  npon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  (4 
music.  It  was  during  these  visits  to  England  that  H. 
composed  his  Twrlre  Grand  Symphonies.  On  his  retwu 
from  Euglsud,  he  purchased  a  small  houae  and  garden 
In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  where  he  died.  To  the 
Englibh  public  he  is  uoiverrally  known  by  his  m>tl« 
oratorio  of  the  Creation,  fir^t  published  in  1798.  mhich 
is  considered  a  cfiff-d'aurre.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are,  Tfte  Seasons,  an  oratorio ;  akio,  a  TV  Deum,  s 
Stabat-Mater,  with  many  concerts,  marches,  maaaes,  tc 
He  was  inexhaustible  in  invention  and  execution — al- 
ways new  and  original  —  ever  surprising  and  satiidy- 
Ing  his  enraptured  hearers.    D.  1809. 

Hay'don,  benjamin  Robert,  kjl.,  an  eminent  EnglL*h 
historical  painter,  b.  17%6.  He  was  a  devoted  apostle 
of  what  is  called  high  art,  and  produced  many  pictures 
of  extraordinary  merit ;  among  them  we  may  rcter  to 
the  Judgment  *•/  Solouton;  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem, (now  in  the  U.  States;)  The  liaising  of  Latarus, 
(in  the  P«ntheon;)  The  Mi<k  EUctun  in  tke  A»nff's 
Bench,  (belonging  to  Queen  Victoria  ;)  Napoleon  at  SL 
Helena^  {valnted  for  Sir  B.Peel;)  Alexander  and  Bis- 
enhdtus,  (in  Lord  Egremont's collection :)  Alfred «nii  tks 
^al  by  Jury ;  Uriel  and  Satan ;  The  Burning  of  Rome, 
Mc.  H.  was  a  candidate  for  furnishing  the  cartoons  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  l>eing  defeated,  his  niad 
became  deranged,  and  he  committed  suicide  in  1^46. 

Hay'don,  in  Nebraska^  a  post-office  of  Phillips  oo. 

Hayea,  in  Alabama,  a  p(«t-ofllce  of  Tuscaloosa  co. 

HayeM,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Ranaom  co. 

Hayea'lne,  n.  ( Jftn.)  A  hydrous  borate  of  Itme,  tnm 
Iquique,  Peru.    A  variety  of  Uixxitb,  o.  v. 

Hayea  RiTer,  or  Hill  Kiteb,  a  considerable  river  of 
British  N.  America,  rising  near  Lake  Winnip«g,aDd 
flowing  N.E.  through  lakes  Holy,  Knee,  and  Sttanjpy, 
entera  James  Bay  at  York.    Length,  about  300  m. 

Hayea'vllle.  or  Hatsvillx,  in  Ohio,  a  pust-\ill;ige  tA 
Ashland  co.,  ant.  78  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

HayeairUle9(AaM^vt7,)in  Fennsi,lrania,tL  jost-villafEe 
of  Cheater  oo.,  about  67  m.  &E.  of  Hanif^burg. 

Hay'lleld,  in  Pannsylrania,  a  poattow  nkbip  ol  ( raw- 
ford  CO.,  about  5  m.  N.W.  of  Mesdville. 

Hay  Held,  in  Virginia^  a  post-oflSce  ot  Frederick  en. 

Hay  Fork,  in  CaUfomia,  a  village  of  Trinity  »>»  abt 
26  m.  W.S.W.  of  Weaverville. 

Hay'-knlfe,  Hay'-aliee,  n.  A  large,  abarp  ii.stru 
ment  used  for  cutting  hay  out  of  a  stack. 

Hay'*loflly  «•.   A  loft  or  ham  for  the  keeping  of  hay. 

Hay'maker,  n.  {Agric.)  One  who  cuta  and  dries 
hay ;  one  who  prepares  hay  for  fodder. 

Hay'maklllf^,  n.  (Agrie.)  The  operation  of  cutting 
down,  drying,  and  pre)>aring  glasses  and  other  forage 
plants  for  being  stacked  for  winter  use.  The  plants  ara 
mown  down  at  the  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  ooo- 
tain  a  maximum  of  nutritious  Juices,  via.,  when  they 
are  in  full  flower.  Dry  weather,  and  if  poaslUe  that 
in  which  sunshine  prevails,  is  chosen  for  this  operation ; 
then  the  moa  n  material  is  spread  out,  and  turned  over 
two  or  three  times;  and  in  the  evening  thejare  formed 
into  heaps  somewhat  larger  than  they  were  the  day  be> 
fore.  If  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  warm  and 
dry,  these  heaps  in  the  course  of  the  third  day  are  carted 
away  and  made  into  a  stack ;  but  if  the  weather  has 
been  Indifferent,  theproceas  of  opening  out  the  heaps  and 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  is  repeated  on  the  third  day, 
and  stacking  is  not  commenced  till  the  fourth.  The 
grand  object  In  making  hay  ia  to  preserve  the  color  and 
natural  Juices  of  the  heritage,  which  is  best  done  by 
continually  turning  or  tedding  It,  so  as  never  to  expose 
the  same  surface  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  In  stacking  the  hay.  the  ol^ect  is  to 
preserve  this  green  color,  and  at  the  same  time  induce 
a  slight  degree  of  fermentation,  which  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  fibrea  of  the  plants  composing  the  hay 
more  tender,  and  changing  a  part  of  the  pareochymoos 
matter  into  sugar.  This  sweet  taste  renden  the  h^y 
more  palatable  to  horses. 

Hay '•market,  n.  A  place  where  hay  Is  sold  wholesale^ 

Hay  Market,  In  ri»^>ta,  a  post^villnge  of  i-rince 
Willinni  co..  a»K>ut  110  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Hay  Meadow,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Wilkes  ca 

Hay'mond,  in  Indiana.n  post-village  of  Franklin  otx, 
alNiut  10  m.  S.W.  of  Brookville. 

Hay '-mow,  n.  A  mass  or  heap  of  hay  stored  in  a  ban 
or  loft  for  preservation. 

Hay'-riek,  n.  Same  as  Hat-btack,  q.  v. 

Hay  ne,  Isaac,  a  colonel  In  the  American  army,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  Independence,  a.  1746.  was  de- 
scended from  a  highly  re«i>ectable  fiunlly  in  S.  Ckrolins. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Charleston,  he  was  compelled 
to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  h(s  all«duioe  to  the  king 
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of  OroAt  BrtUin,  prorided  be  might  not  be  ordered  to 
bwu-  «rniB  aipiinst  bis  countrymen,  lie  wm  tommoned, 
bowerer,  after  tbe  tuccess  uf  Greene  bad  cbanged  the 
fece  uf  afiaire,  to  repair  immediately  to  tbe  Britisb 
atandard.  Thia  he  rf  IumnJ  as  a  Tiolation  of  tbe  compact 
he  had  entered  into,  and  bantened  to  tbe  American 
CAmp.  Being  vbortly  after  taken  prisoner  by  tbe  £ng^ 
liOi.  be  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  banged,  "for 
having  been  fonnd  under  arms,  and  employed  in  raising 
a  r^ment  to  oppose  tbe  British  gorernment,  though  be 
had  become  a  Bulject,mnd  accepted  the  protection  of 
that  government."  This  cruel  sentence  was  put  Into 
execution,  Aug.  4, 1781. 

Bayii«,  Paul  Hamiltok,  editor  and  poet,  was  bom  in  ' 
Cliarlestoi),  S.  C,  1830.  Educated  in  bis  native  city,  be 
bt^^me  e»litor  of  tbe  South.  Lit  Gazett*  (1852),  of  the 
CumMtUmtionaliti  (1865),  and  of  Southern  Optuum  (1807). 
lu  1^72  a|i|tnired  bis  LegauU  and  Lyric*^  and  iu  l»7:t  be 
etliied  the  /Wwu  of  Henry  Timred.     Die<l  July  6,  1886. 

May'lierMVllle,  iu  New  York,  a  poet-village  of  Rens- 
»*el«er  i-o ,  alniut  8  m.  E.N.E.  of  Troy. 

Haynes.  in  Tmueue*,  a  poet-offlce  of  Union  co. 

Haynes'ville,  in  Maiue^  a  puet-townsbip  of  Aroo»- 
l«iok  CO. 

Mayne'vllle,  in  Alabama,  a  poat-vilUge,  capital  of 
Lowndes  CO. 

Bays,  in  Texas,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  680  aq. 
m.  i^irers.  P^emales  and  San  Marcos.  iSar/ooe,  undu- 
lating; $oU,  fertile.  Cap.  San  Marcoa.  Pop.  (1890) 
li;jai. 

Hay'atack,  n.  A  stack,  or  conical  pile  of  hay  in  tha 
open  air,  laid  up  for  safe-keeping ;  a  hay-rick. 
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Hay^aiaeH,  in  N.  OtroUno,  a  poet-village  of  Surrey  oo. 

Haya'vtile,  in  fMdiaaa,  a  post-village  of  Dubois  oo., 
about  115  m.  8.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Haya'vllle,  in  KaumM.  a  post-ofHce  of  Sedgwick  oo. 

Haysvllle,  in  Kettiuckg,  a  village  of  Marion. 

Hayavllle,  in  Ptemuylvamia,  a  poet-village  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  9  m.  below  Pittsburg. 

Bfliy'*t#a«  n.  Tbe  extract  of  hay  boiled  in  water,  naed 
as  food  for  cuttle. 

Hay'tbom*  n.  See  HAWTHORir. 

Hay'U.  Hal'tl.  [Oarib.,  th«  monntaiiK>us  countnrO 
Tbe  original  and  now  revived  name  of  one  of  the  W. 
India  Islands,  being,  next  to  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the 
Greater  Antilles.  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Hi§' 
paniola  (Little  Spain),  and  it  was  fluently  also  called 
San  Domingo,  from  tbe  city  of  that  name  on  its  S.B. 
const.  The  French  bestowed  on  it  the  deserved  epithet 
of  La  Reint  de»  AntiUes.  It  lies  between  Lat.  m  40^ 
and  \9P  38'  N.,  and  Lon.  68®  24'  and  74°  36'  W. ;  having 
N.  the  Atlantic,  S.  the  Mona  Passage,  separating  it  fh>m 
Porto  Rico  (from  which  it  is  76  ra.  distant),  S.  tbe  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  W.  the  Windward  Passage,  which  lies  be- 
tween It  and  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  iU  N.W.  point  being  48 
m.  R  of  the  former,  and  its  S.W.  112  m.  K.  of  the  latter. 
Its  shape  is  somewhat  trianguUr,  the  apex  directed  R. ; 
tmt  it  has  several  considerable  peninsulas  and  promon- 
tories, which  render  its  outline  very  irregular.  Greatest 
length,  W.  to  E.,  about  400  m.;  its  breadth  varies  from 
40  m.  near  its  B.  extremity,  to  166  m.  about  its  centre. 
The  island  is  divided  into  two  states :  the  first,  the  IU- 
rvmuc  OP  Hatti,  having  an  area  of  10,990  sq.  m.  and 
tbe  other,  known  as  the  Rkpitbuo  op  San  Domiroo,  with 
an  area  of  17,010  sq.  m. — Phyt.  Oeog.  The  sur&ce  of  H. 
la,  as  its  name  implies,  generally  mountainous;  but 
there  are  some  extensive  plains,  especially  in  the  B.,  or 
San  Domingo.  The  mountain  systom  is  complicated, 
and  it  is  difflcult  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it  without  the 
aid  of  a  map.  A  great  mountain  knot,  the  Cibao,  oocn- 
pies  the  centre  of  the  country,  fh>m  which  two  parallel 
chains,  running  B.  and  W.,  extend  through  the  island 
in  ite  entire  length.  The  loftiest  summits  of  tbe  Cibao 
are  considerabl  v  more  than  6,000  feet  in  height.  In  the 
fi.W.  is  an  additional  mountain-chain,  which  stretches 
W.  to  the  extremity  of  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula 
terminating  in  Cape  Tiburon.  Between  this  peninsula 
and  tbe  N.W.  promontory  of  the  island  is  tbe  spacious 
Bay  of  Oonaives,  Including  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
smd  having  at  its  head  Port-au-Prince.  Tortuga  is  op- 
posite tbe  N.W.  promontory.  The  shores  of  H.  are  in 
general  bold,  except  on  the  EL,  where  low  and  swampy 
lands  prevail.  They  are  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
by  small  uninhabited  islands  and  dangerous  reefs,  but 
they  have,  notMrithstanding,  many  excellent  harbors,  es- 
pedallT  along  the  N.  and  W.  coasts.  The  largest  plain, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Log  Hanoi,  in  the  S.E..  extends 
along  the  coast  for  80  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  ttom 
90  to  25  m.  It  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  tbe  culture 
of  most  tropical  products,  bnt  has  always  consisted 


chiefly  of  wide  savannas,  used  for  pasture  lands.  N.  of 
it,  enclosed  between  two  mountain  ranges,  is  the  more 
productive  plain  of  Vega  Reale,  li*tle  inferior  in  site  to 
tbe  foregoing.  In  the  W.  half  of  tbe  island  are  tbe 
large  plains  of  Artibonlto  and  the  Cul-de-Sac.  The  last^ 
named,  E.  of  Port-au-Prince,  is  fh>u  30  to  40  m.  long,  by 
about  9  broad,  and  was  formerly  one  entire  sugar-gardt?n, 
though  now  almost  wholly  waste,  ff.  is  in  most  paru 
profusely  watered;  it  has  numerous  rivers,  tbe  largest 
being  the  Vague,  Yuna,  Nieve,  and  Artibonite,  which 
disembogue  on  tbe  N.,  E.,8.,  and  W.  coasts  respectively. 
These  are  navigable  for  great  part  of  their  course ;  they 
are  generally  deep,  and  with  tolerably  wide  mouths. 
Three  lakes  of  considerable  sixe  exist  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  S.  coast  of  Henriquillo;  the  largest  is 
about  50  m.  in  circuit,  and  has  salt-water,  while  the  ad- 
jacent lake  of  Axney  is  fresh.  —  ^im.  The  climate  of 
tbe  lowlands  is  very  unhealthy  to  Europeans  and  N. 
Americans.  Tbe  excessive  heats  of  tbe  plains  are,  bow- 
ever,  tempered  by  fresh  sea-breeter  at  night.  The  tem- 
perature of  course  decreases  with  tbe  elevation,  and  in 
tbe  mountains  the  cold  is  often  piercing. .  The  year, 
as  elsewhere  between  tbe  tropics,  is  divided  l>etween 
tbe  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  change  of  the  seasons  is 
accompanied  by  tempestuous  weather ;  but  hurricanes 
are  not  so  frequent  as  in  most  of  thd  other  Antilles ;  nor 
are  earthquakes  common,  though  in  1770  a  convulsion 
of  that  kind  destroyed  tbe  town  of  Port-au-Prince. — 
Geol.,  Jfm.,  dte.  Little  is  known  of  the  geology  of  this 
island.  A  limestone  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
Cuba,  containing  vestiges  of  marine  shells,  is  a  prevalent 
formation.  J7.  produces  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron 
of  good  quality,  and  rock-salt.  Tbe  principal  copper- 
mine  yields  an  ore  containing  a  co.isiderable  admixture 
of  gold,  and  the  sands  of  many  of  the  rivers  contain  a 
good  deal  of  gold-dust,  small  quantities  of  which  are 
collected.  The  working  of  gold-mines  bus,  however, 
entirely  ceased.  —  iSbt<  and  \egeL  The  soil  is  almost 
univeraally  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  the  fertility  of 
which  is  scarcely  equalled.  Tbe  mountains,  even  to 
their  summits,  are,  according  to  Mackenzie,  capable  of 
cultivation.  Tbe  greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  mahogany,  logwood,  iron-wood, 
cedars,  and  other  large  and  useful  trees,  or  an  impene- 
trable underwood.  The  plantain,  vaailla,  potato,  nuuiioc, 
Ac,  are  indigenous,  as  is  the  palmetto,  or  cabbage-tree. 
The  latter  is  truly  the  prop  of  the  llaytiau,  who  eats 
the  upper  portion  of  it,  builds  and  covers  bis  house  with 
its  various  parts,  and  fashions  bis  furniture  out  of  its 
trunk. — ZoSl.  Of  several  kinds  of  quadrupeds  found 
by  the  first  European  settlers,  th«  agouti  is  the  only 
one  remaining.  Parrots  and  other  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage,  and  water-fowl,  are  very  abundant ;  the  alli- 
gator, cayman,  iguana,  turtles,  Ic,  abound  in  the  larger 
rivers;  several  kinds  of  serpen  te  are  met  with;  and  the 
crtutacea  and  testacea  afford  a  plei  tiful  supply  of  food 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts.  —  Prod,  and  Agric. 
Re$ource».  Under  the  French  regime,  this  island  was 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  a  aich  was  more  than 
amply  repaid  by  magnificent  yields  of  produce.  The 
growth  or  sugar  engaged  the  largest  share  of  attention, 
the  immense  capabilitv  of  tbe  soil  making  the  average 
produce  about  2,712  lbs.  an  acre,  or  nearly  two  thirds 
more  than  the  general  yield  of  the  land  in  canes  in 
Jamaica.  The  coffee-plantations  were  also  exceedingly 
productive;  and  those  of  cotton,  iudigo,  and  cocoa  had 
begun  to  be  prolific  sources  of  wealth  to  individuals, 
and  of  revenue  to  the  state.  Besides  these  staples,  large 
quantities  of  maise,  rice,  pulse,  and  almost  every  de- 
scription of  vegetables  required  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, were  grown.  Cattle  and  bides  were  other  articles 
of  extensive  export;  and  large  shipments  of  mahogany, 
dye-woods,  Ac,  found  their  way  to  foreign  countries. 
One  of  tbe  first  effecto  of  the  revolution  of  1800-3,  which 
abolished  negro  slavery,  was  an  SLormous  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  agricultural  produce.  Toussaint  I'Over- 
ture  {q.  v.),  however,  by  an  enforced  systom  of  labor, 
partUlly  remedied  this  state  of  things,  an  example  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors,  Dessalinee  and  Christophe.  After 
the  accession  of  P4tion,  however,  kgricultural  actirity 
ceased,  the  inherent  idleness  of  the  negro  was  allowed 
fbll  scope,  and  the  productive  economy  of  the  island 
settled  into  a  semi-barbarous  and  deplorable  condition. 
What  is  wanted  to  restore  to  this  fine  island  its  former 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  is  emphatlcallv  a 
strong  and  civilised  governing  power.  —  Cam.  The  for- 
eign trade  of  H.  is  entirely  in  the  bands  of  American 
and  European  merchants,  toward  whom,  however,  the 
most  restrictive  policy  is  adopted.  The  coasting- trade, 
on  the  other  hand,  wholly  belongs  m  llaytian  citixens. 
Tbe  interior  is  usually  supplied  with  imported  goods  by 
means  of  hucksters,  generally  females,  who  act  as  agents 
for  the  foreign  merchants,  with  whom  they  balance  ac- 
counts weekly.  Beasts  of  burden  are  commonly  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  tbe  roads,  except  in  the 
N.W.,  being  generally  bad,  and  carriages  row.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  from  H.  are  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  island,  of  which  coffee  is  tbe  most  import- 
ant Other  products  are  cocoa,  cotton,  tooacco,  Ao^ 
while  tbe  forests  yield  mahogany,  logwood,  and  other 
cabinet  timbers,  which  form  part  of  tbe  exports.  To 
these  may  be  added  bides,  fustic,  wax,  honey,  fruits,  and 
orange-peeL  The  total  value  of  exports  iu  1891  was 
$12,400,000 ;  of  imports,  about  $l4,200,tn»0.  Of  the  latter 
about  $5,000,000  came  from  the  U.  S.,  consisting  of  pro- 
visions, dry  goods,  lumber,  ready-made  clothing,  Sitaiis, 
perfumeries,  Ac.  H.  entered  the  Postal  Uuion  iu  18»1. 
Seven  lines  of  steamers  visit  Port-au- Prince,  tlie  Atlas 
Line  often  carrying  8,000  boxes  of  oiauffes  and  5,(K)0 
bunches  of  bananas  on  a  trip.  A  national  bank  exbts 
at  Port-au-Prince,  with  branches  at  tbe  seven  open  ports 


of  the  rtpublic,  and  with  a  cash  capital  of  $2,000,000. 
—  Govt.  Tbe  executive  of  the  Hay tJan  government  to 
formed  of  a  president  and  6  ministerial  bureaux,  vix.,-— 
1.  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and  Public  Instruction;  2. 
Finance  and  Commerce;  3.  Interior  and  Agriculture; 
4.  General  Police;  and,  5.  War  and  Marine.  The  legis- 
lative power  rests  in  a  Senate  and  Ctianiber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  president,  who  must  be  35  years  of  age 
at  tbe  time  of  his  election,  holds  bis  office  for  life,  com- 
mands tbe  army  and  navy,  makes  war,  peece,  and  trea- 
ties, subject  to  the  sanction  of  tbe  Senate,  and  appoints 
all  public  functionaries,  Ac  The  Senate  consists  of  36 
members,  above  30  years  of  age,  each  chosen  by  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  from  lists  furnished  by  the 
president.  The  Senate  sits  9  years;  and  its  previous 
members  are  reSligible  after  a  lapse  of  3  years.  The 
Chamber  of  Repreeentotives  consists  of  60  members, 
chosen  every  5  years  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the 
respective  communes.  Its  meml»ers  must  be  25  years 
of  age ;  and  each  receives  $200  a  month,  besides  $1  per 
league  for  travelling  expenses.  The  session  of  the 
Chambers  is  limited  to  3  months  annually.  Tbe  High 
Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  16  judges,  has  Jurisdiction 
over  all  charges  preferred  by  tbe  legislative  bodies 
against  their  own  members,  or  against  tbe  high  state 
functionaries.  There  is  no  appeal  fWim  its  decision; 
but  the  accused  has  the  pririlege  of  rejecting  two  thirds 
of  bis  Judges.  There  are  8  provincial,  civil,  and  crimi- 
nal courts.  Tbe  legal  code  is  a  moiliflcation  of  the 
French  colonial  laws.  St.  Domingo  is  governed  by  a 
president,  under  whom  is  a  vice-president  and  a  cabinet 
of  4  ministers,  vix.,  of  Justice,  Foreign  Affsirs  and  Agri- 
culture, War,  and  Finances  and  Commerce  It  has,  like 
Hayti,  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  a 
similar  constitution. —  JUliaion.  The  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  eetablkhed  religion ;  but  all  other  sects  are  toler- 
ated both  in  H.  and  San  Domingo. — F^Huneea.  Civil 
wars  and  tlie  struggles  between  H.  and  San  Domingo 
have  long  kept  Haylian  finances  in  very  precarioiia 
shape,  though  of  late  years  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement. In  ISUO  the  Ropublic  of  U.  had  a  national 
debt  of  $13,MX),000 ;  and  a  revenue  of  $7,322,076,  nearly 
all  of  wliicli  was  nwle  up  from  customs  receipts.— OAi^ 
town$.  In  Hayti :  Port-au-Prince, C^>e  Uavtien,Oonaive«, 
St.  Blare,  Leogane.  Jeremie,  AuxCayes,Jacmel,and  Mi- 
ragoane ;  all  of  which,  excepting  the  latter,  are  seatMorts. 
In  San  Domingo  are,  St.  DomiUKO  (the  cap.),  POrto 
Plata,  and  Samana;  the  latter  offered  in  1870  to  the  U. 
States. —  HisL  Tbe  island  of  U.  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  Dec.  6, 1495,  at  which  time  it  is  said  to  have 
been  dirided  into  6  states.  Haring  token  possession  of 
it  in  the  name  of  Spain,  Columbus  founded  tbe  town  of 
La  Isabella  on  the  N.  coast,  and  established  in  it,  under 
his  brother  Diego,  the  first  colony  founded  by  Euro- 
peans in  the  New  World.  The  city  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  subsequently  gave  its  name  to  the  entire  island, 
was  founded  in  1498.  The  aboriginal  inhabitonts  were 
soon  eradicated ;  and  their  place  was  at  first  very  inad- 
equately supplied  by  Indians  forcibly  carried  off  fh>m 
tbe  Bahama  Islands,  and  adventurers  fh>m  Spain  and 
other  European  countries,  and  in  the  following  century 
by  the  importation  of  vast  numbers  of  negroes  fh>m 
Africa.  The  Spaniards  retained  possession  of  tbe  whole 
island  till  1666,  when  the  French  obtained  a  footing  on 
its  W.  coast,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  colony 
which  afterwards  became  so  flourishing.  In  1601  Spain 
ceded  to  France  half  of  the  island,  and,  in  1776,  the 
possessions  of  the  latter  were  still  fbrther  augmented. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1722,  that  the  French  part  of 
tbe  island  began  rapidly  to  advance  to  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation. From  1776  to  1789  the  colony  had  attained  tha 
acme  of  its  prosperity ;  and  its  produce  and  commerce 
were  then  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  W. 
IndU  islands.  Unhappily,  however,  this  prosperity  was 
as  brief  as  it  was  signal ;  and  the  ruin  that  has  over- 
whelmed the  island  may  be  said  to  be  complete.  To 
attempt  to  give  any  intelligible  sketoh,  bow  slight  so- 
ever, of  the  events  by  which  this  destruction  was 
brought  about,  and  by  which  tbe  negroes  of  H.  eman- 
cipated themselves  fh>m  the  dominion  of  tbe  whites, 
and  founded  an  independent  state,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
negro  element  in  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  were 
estimated  at  about  600,000.  That  a  good  deal  of  dissat- 
isfaction existed  among  them  is  certain ;  but  there  wsa 
no  disposition  to  revolt,  and  the  rash  and  ii^udiciona 
proceedings  of  tbe  mother  country,  tbe  debates  and 
cruel  administration  of  the  colonial  govt.,  and  the  deep- 
rooted  animositiea  of  the  whites  and  mulattoes,  were 
tbe  prominent  causes  of  the  revolution.  The  proscrip- 
tions, ruin,  bloodshed,  and  atrocities  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  and  brought  about,  are,  perhaps,  hardly  to 
be  paralleled.  In  1800  If.  was  proclaimed  independent ; 
ana  its  independence  was  consolidated  by  tbe  final  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  in  1803.  This  was  effected  by 
Dessalines  (7.  v.),  who  erected  tbe  French  or  W.  part  of 
the  island  into  an  empire,  of  which  he  became  emperor, 
with  the  title  of  James  I.  His  despotism  and  cruelty 
soon  rendered  him  universally  detested.  He  was  slain 
in  an  insurrection  in  1806,  and  tbe  island  was  then 
divided  among  several  chiefs,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  Christophe  (q.  v.)  In  the  N.W.,  and  Potion  in  the 
S.W.  In  1811  the  former  made  himself  be  proclainiod 
king,  under  tbe  title  of  Henry  I.  P6tlon  continued  to 
act  as  president  of  tbe  republic  till  bis  decease  in  1818, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Boyer  (q.  v.),  who,  after  the 
suicide  of  Christophe  in  1820,  took  possession  of  his 
dominions:  and  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  country  hav- 
ing, in  1821,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  his  govt.,  he 
became  master  of  the  whole  island.  Boyer  was  dep<ifle«i 
In  1M3,  when  the  state  of  San  Domingo  separated  from 
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Hayti,  aod  formed  it««ir  into  a  separato  republic,  elect- 1 
\nf  Qen.  SMotaoa  president  in  1844.  The  next  change 
wa«  into  that  of  an  empire,  President  Soulonque  (q.  v.) 
assuming  the  title  of  Emperor  Fanstin  I.  in  184V. 
i^orced  to  abdicate  in  1858,  H  became  once  more  a  re- 
public under  tlie  pr^^ideucy  of  Fabre  OefTrard,  in  18&C; 
while  the  Htato  of  San  Domingo  gave  itself  up  to  Spain 
in  1861.  In  Sept.,  1863,  however,  the  Dominicans  rose  in 
insurrection,  expelled  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
again  proclaimed  a  republic,  this  time  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Col.  Palengo.  In  1867,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Hayti,  under  Gen.  SalnaTe,  and  in  March  of  the 
same  Tear,  President  Geffrard  redgned  oflBce,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Salnave,  who  was  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years 
in  the  following  June.  In  Not.,  howeTer,  he,  in  his 
turn,  had  to  encounter  an  insurrectionary  crisis,  and 
three  rival  presidents  divided  the  island ;  Gen.  Domin- 
gue  in  the  8.,  and  Gen.  Nissage  Saget  in  the  N.,  while 
SalnaTe  had  command  of  Port-au-Prince  (the  cap.)  and 
the  centre.  After  a  sanguinary  civil  war  lasting  over 
tvrelve  months,  Salnave  succeeded,  in  18(10,  in  over- 
throwing his  opponents,  only  to  be  himself  overthrown 
in  JiUi.,  1870,  by  a  fresh  insurrection  headed  by  General 
Saget,  which  succeeded  in  capturing  his  last  stronghold, 
together  with  himself,  who,  after  an  impromptu  trial, 
was  summarily  shot.  Saget  was  proclaimed  president 
in  the  following  March.  Events  in  San  Domingo  during 
these  years  showed  but  little  improvement  over  Hayti ; 
afler  a  three  months'  lease  of  power,  Palengo  was  sup- 
planted, in  June,  1866,  by  Gen.  Pimentel,  who  was  him- 
self in  Aug.  forced  to  make  way  for  Gen.  Cabral,  who 
was,  in  turn,  succeeded,  in  Dec.,  by  Gen.  Buenventnra 
Baez.  In  1868,  a  revolt  broke  out  s^nst  his  authority, 
and  Laperon  was  proclaimed  president  by  the  insur- 
gents, who,  however,  were  eventually  crushed  out.  In 
Feb.,  1870,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  U. 
Status  and  Dominican  govts.,  and  a  special  envoy  was 
dispatched  by  the  latter  to  offer  to  the  U.  States  a  lease 
of  the  Bay  of  Samana,  on  the  B.  coast  of  the  Dominican 
territory.  This  pro)HMition  was  subsequently  rejected 
by  tlie  U.  S.  Under  Hippolyte  (1889-96)  the  condition 
01  Hayti  improTed;  he  was  succeeded  (1806)  by  Gkn. 
8am.  In  the  samu  year  Gen.  Hereaux  became  president 
of  the  Dominican  Repul>lic. 

Haytlan  (ka^thi-oM),  a.  Relating  to  the  Island  of 
Hayti,  West  Indies.    (Written  also  Hafftien.) 

— M.  A  natlTe  or  inhabitant  uf  Hayti.  {Haitian  is  also  used.) 

Hajr'ton,  in  (Fmconmn,  a  iiu»t-village  of  Calumet  co., 
on  the  C.  M.  A  St.  P.  R.R.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  4(iO. 

Bny'torit«,  ».  (Afm.)  Quartz  under  the  form  of 
Datoute  {q.  r.).  Quartz  sometimes  alters  ur  replaces 
crystals  of  other  miueralt  and  appears  in  their  forms. 
H.  is  thus  a  pseudomurph  of  datolite. 

B«y'w«r«l,  N.  [Fr.  haie,  hedge,  and  A.  S.  trard.]  A 
keeper  of  the  cuniniou  herd  of  cattle  of  a  town  or  vil- 
lage; aUK)  a  person  appointed  in  the  lord's  court  to  take 
care  of  the  cattle,  hugs,  Ac,  of  his  manor  and  prevent 
them  from  iiOuring  the  hedges  or  fences.  The  aristo- 
cratic patronymic  of  Howard  (dukes  of  Norfolk,  Ac.)  is 
■aid  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  more  common  surname  of 
Hogipardf  Hayward.     (English.) 

Biky'-ward,  in  Mttmmtta^  a  post-township  of  Freeboro 
county. 

Bay'wood,  or  Hayward's,  firmerly  San  LonRNZo,  in 
Otli/omia,  a  post-village  of  Alameda  co.,  aliout  20  m.  E. 
S.E.  of  San  Francisco.     Pt>p.  (1897)  about  IfiiH). 

Bay  wood,  in  Nttrik  Ourolina,  a  W.  county,  adjoining 
Tennessee;  area^  about  590  sq.m.  Rirer*.  Big  Pigeon 
river  and  some  smaller  streams,  ikuface,  divervifled, 
the  Iron  or  Great  Smoky  Mountains  bounding  it  on  the 
N.W.;  toil,  generally  fertile.  Gtp.  Waynesville.  Pop. 
(1890)  13,:J4l>. 

—A  iKist-village  of  Hiatham  co    31  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Haywood,  in  ToiaaMee,  a  W.  county ;  area,  about  670 
sq.  m.  Rivera.  Hatchee  and  tlie  S.  Fork  of  Forked  Deer 
river.  Surface,  level :  mtU,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Brown** 
Tille.    Pop.  (1890)  23,5.'>8. 

Has'ael,  (Script.)  an  officer  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria, 
whose  future  accossiou  to  the  throne  was  revealed  to 
the  prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  15).  Many  years  after- 
wards he  was  sent  by  Benhadad  to  consult  Elisha,  then 
at  Damascus,  as  to  his  recovery  Arom  sickness,  and  on 
the  next  day  smothered  the  king  with  a  wet  cloth  (2 
Kings  vlii.  7-15),  B.  c.  885.  Having  usurped  the  throne, 
he  reigned  forty  >aars;  and  by  his  successful  and 
cruel  wars  against  Judah  and  Israel  Justified  the  fore- 
bodings of  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  28 ;  x.  32 ;  xii.  17  ;  xiii. 
8,  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxli.  5). 

Haa'ard,  n.  [Fr.  hasard ;  It.  aztardo^  atzarddre,  L.  Lat. 
(uarduM ;  probably  from  Fr.  a«,  ace  at  dice  and  cards ; 
Hind,  harjtfi,  to  venture  in  a  game  at  dice.]  Chance; 
accident;  casii:ilty  ;  that  which  comes  fortuitously,  un- 
expectedl}',  or  suddenly  :  hap. 

"  I  wtll  sund  the  hitard  of  the  dis."— 5lkaJb. 

— Risk;  venture;  Jeopardy;  exposure;  liability;  peril; 
danger. 

—A  game  at  dice. 

To  run  the.  fuuartf,  to  rbk:  to  take  the  chance. 
"  r*«  ktucard  I  have  run  to  Me  yoa  ber9."—Drjfden. 

.— e.  a.  [Fr.  ha:(anicr.\  To  risk;  to  venture;  to  expose 
to  chance  or  luck. 

•*  They  . . .  kmzard  greatly  their  own  Mtatea."  —  Hooker. 

—To  incur,  or  bring  on  :  as,  he  hazarded  the  loss  of  his 
life.  —  To  put  in  diin;£(>r  of  loss  or  injury. 

"  H«  koMarda  hi«  neck  to  the  halter."  —  FutUr. 

<— V.  n.  xo  try  the  chance ;  to  adventure ;  to  run  the  risk 
or  danger. 

Bas'ard,  in  Kentttcky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Perry  oo., 
abt.  94  m.  S.E.  of  Lexington. 

Ham'ardable,  a.  Uncertain ;  indefinite ;  resting  upon 


chance;  liable  to  hasard;  as,  a  **h4uardabU  determlii»> 
tion."  —  Browne. 

Has'arder,  it.    One  who  hazards,  or  puts  to  chance. 

Haa'ardoiia,  a.  Containing  hazard ;  that  exposes  to 
peril  or  danger  of  loss  or  evil;  perilous;  dangerous; 
daring ;  adventurous ;  venturesome ;  precarious ;  uncer- 
tain ;  as,  n  hatardou*  step,  a  hatardous  attempt. 

Haa'ardously ,  adv.  In  a  hazardous  manner ;  with 
peril ;  with  danger  of  loss  or  evil. 

Hfas'ardoiumetta,  n,  SUte  or  quality  of  being  haz- 
ardous. 

Uas'ard-table,  n.  (Games.)  A  table  for  playing 
hazard,  and  other  games  of  chance. 

Haa'ardTllle,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hart- 
ford CO.,  abt.  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Haae,  n.  [Armor,  tuzen,  vapor,  exhalation;  Hind.  Xro- 
hasa,  a  haze.]  Vapor  which  renders  the  atmosphere 
thick,  though  not  so  damp  as  In  foggy  weather. 

—V.  n.    To  be  thick  or  opaque  with  haze. 

llaae,  v.  a.  To  frighten  or  intimidate;  to  annoy  by 
playing  practical  Jokes  upon ;  to  irritate  with  captions 
or  neMlleas  reproof;  to  punish  by  inflicting  the  perform- 
ance of  a  disagreeable  or  irksome  duty ;  —  chiefly  used 
in  a  slang  sense,  by  sailors,  students,  Mc 

Haaebronck,  (fuufbrook,)  a  town  of  France,  dept. 
Nord,  25  m.  W.of  Lille.  Mantif.  Thread,  doth,  leather, 
tobacco,  linen,  Ac    Bop.  8,310. 

Haael,  (hd'd.)  [A.  8.  futsL]  (BaL)  The  common 
name  of  the  genus  of  plants  CbryiiM,  order  Cbrytoccse,  of 
which 


^1^.1256.  — TBK  HAUL, 
(CbrylM*  Amuriamtu.) 
no)  is  a  large    a,  (iBmals  flower;  b,  male  dower;  e,  ool>-Bat; 
shrub  or  low  d,  filbert. 

tree,  with  a  bell-shaped  fhiit-cup,  which  is  somewhat 
two-leaved,  open,  and  spreading.  It  Is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, and  much  resembles  C.  APMricanus^  which  grows 
in  thickets  and  borders  of  fleldn,  throughout  the  United 
States.  Hazel-nuts  yield,  on  pressure,  al)out  half  their 
weight  of  a  bland  fixed  oil,  often  called  mU-oit  in 
England,  the  hazel-nut  being  popularly  known  by 
the  term  nut  alone.  But  in  France  and  in  Germany 
it  is  walnut-oil  which  Is  usually  called  nut-oil.  Hazel- 
nut oil  has  drying  properties,  and  Is  much  used  by 
painters;  it  hi  also  used  by  perfumers  as  a  basis  with 
which  to  mix  expensive  flragrant  oils;  and  it  has 
been  employed  medicinally  in  coughs.  The  wood  of 
the  hazel,  although  seldom  large  enough  for  the  par- 
poses  of  the  carpenter.  Is  very  tough  and  flexible,  and 
hazel-rods  are  therefore  much  used  for  making  crates, 
hurdles,  hoops  for  small  barrels,  Ac.  The  thicker  stems 
of  H.  are  used  for  making  charcoal,  which  is  in  great 
request  for  forges,  is  much  esteemed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  and  is  the  kind  preferred  by  artist? 
for  crayons.  Most  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the 
hazel-nut  are  known  by  the  names  of  cob-nuts  and  JUberts 
fo,  d.  Fig.  1266);  the  former  K**«»e»'ally  of  a  roundish 
Torms;  the  latter  churactetized  by  the  greater  elongar 
tion  and  laciniatiou  of  the  Iruit-cnp:  the  name  filbert 
being  indeed  regarded  um  a  corruption  of  full-beard. 
The  Red  FJbert,  or  Lambert't  Nut^  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  t>ellicle  which  .^urruunds  the  kernel  of  a 
crimson-red  color.  The  finer  kinds  of  H.  are  propa- 
gated by  grafting  and  by  laiyerH.  Koda  of  hazel  wood 
have  been  long  credite.1  >vi"ih  magical  properties  by 
the  credulous,  it  bein^;  lielieved  tlnit  by  the  use  of  a 
diviiiing  roil  made  of  tliem  the  bx-ution  of  \«ater,  min- 
erals, or  buried  treasure  could  l>e  discovered  in  the 
earth. 

Ha'sel,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hazel,  or  resembling  it ;  of 
a  light-brown  color  like  the  iiazel-nut :  as,  haael  eyes. 

Hansel,  in  fVnn^Iriittvi,  a  township  of^  Luzerne  co. 

Ha'sel  Dell,  in  IlliHois,  a  post-oflice  of  CumberUnd  co. 

Hasel-earlh.    lla'sel-mould,  n.     An  earth 
adapted  to  the  hazel ;  a  fertile  loam. 

Ha'seli^reen,  in  Alabmiia,  a  post-vill.  of  Madison  co. 

Haselirreen,  in  KenlMckp,  a  post-village  of  Wolfe  co.. 

Haselg^reen,  in  West  Vi»yinia,  a  post-office  of  Ritchie 
county. 

Ua'sel  Oreen,  in  Wisconsin^  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship  of  Grant  co.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Galena. 

Ma'aellianit,  in  Georgia^  a  post-town  of  Appling  co., 
on  Southern  R.  R.    Pop.  (1897)  32(). 

Ha'selly,  a.    of  the  color  of  the  hazel-nut;   light 
brown. 

Ha'sel-nat,  n.    The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  hazeL 


Ha'aelton,  in  JSToasos,  a  poat-villAge  of  Buter  ea, 
located  on  the  A.,  T.  A  S.  F6  R.  R. 

Haaelton,  in  Michigan,  a  post-townahip  of  ShiawMtn 
CO..  about  40  m.  N.E.  of  Lansing. 

Ha^aelWOOd,  In  lfi«ii«*o<a,  a  poet-rillage  uf  Bice  co, 
about  16  m.  N.  of  Faribault. 

lla'slneflS,  «.  State  or  circnmstanoee  of  being  hacj; 
mental  torpidity;  forgetful ueas. 

Ha'sle  Grove,  in  Mimnui,  a  vUlage  of  Valine  co. 

Ha'slehurat,  in  MimitKippi,  a  jost-village  uf  C^uiiAh 
CO..  about  4U  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Jackson.    Pop.  (lWi«.i)  l,74x 

Ha'sle  Patch,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vill.  of  Laurel  co. 

HLa'sleton,  in  Indiana^  a  pust-vilUge  of  Gii«*^u  co.,  •/& 
White  river,  about  l:i  m.  S.  of  Viucennea.     Pfrp.  Gk^ 

Haaleton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Buchauau  oo. 
P&p.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Hasleton,  In  Jftssoari,  a  poat-offlce  of  Texas  oo. 

HaaletODy  in  Pemnsgloama,  a  thriving  poet -borough  of 
Luzerne  co.,  on  Lehigh  Val.  R.  R.,  22  m.  S.  of  Wilkca- 
barre;  minea  and  ships  anthracite  in  large  quantitif* 
and  has  other  important  industries.  Pop.  (189T)  about 
13,500. 

Haa'lettirllle,  in  Ddaware,  a  postpTilla^  of  Kent  co. 

Ma'slewood,  in  Kmtuckg,  a  poet-olBce  of  Ballari  oo. 

Haalewood,  In  Mimmfttota,  a  village  of  Redwood  ou 
on  the  Minnesota  co.,  about  70  m.  W.  of  Glenooe. 

Haalewood,  in  Uimtmri,  a  village  and  tuwuship  of 
Webster  co.,  about  22  m.  £.  of  Springfield. 

Haalewood,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vilUge  of  Hamilton  oo. 

Haalewood,  in  B.  OmroUna,  a  townsliip  of  Chester  ca 

HasllU.  William,  an  English  author  and  critic,  b. 
1778.  Educated  for  the  clerical  profeeaion,  B.,  after  a 
brief  attempt  at  an  art  career,  decided  to  enter  the 
paths  of  literature,  and  in  1805  produced  his  itindpiet 
of  Human  Action,  This  was  the  germ  of  a  long  and 
suoceaslul  literary  career,  during  which  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  Ledwret  on  the  Literature  oftheEHiabethoM 
Age;  TahU  Talk;  Lectures  on  the  English  lS<eis ;  The 
Airit  of  the  Age.  and  his  well-known  Life  of  ^'apniem 
Bonaparte,  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1828.)  D.  1830.—  liis  son  Wnr 
LIAM  is  also  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters;  and  the 
hereditary  tendency  is  further  exemplified  tn  his  soa, 
WiLUAM  Cauw,  b.  1884,  author  of  the  HiMtarg  of  flhc 
ITenetum  Republic;  British  OaUanbia  and  Vancomver's 
Mand  ;  The  Cfcld  Field*  of  Cariboo;  and  Remunna  ifthi 
Early  Popular  Poetry  qf  England. 

Ha'aor.  (aeript.)  A  chief  city  of  northern  Canaaa, 
whose  king,  Jabin,  at  the  head  of  an  allied  boat,  was  de- 
feated by  Joshua,  (Josh.  xL  1-18.)  Hazor  revived,  how, 
ever,  and  fbr  a  time  opprcased  the  Israelites;  but  wss 
subdued  by  Barak,  fortified  by  Solomon,  and  remained 
in  the  poasesaion  of  Israel  until  the  invasion  of  Tlglatb- 
plleser,  (Jot^  xix.  36;  Judg.  i^.2\  1  A'ti«^«  ix.  IS;  % 
Kings  xv.  29 )  It  lay  not  far  fh>m  Lake  Heron.  —  It  was 
also  the  name  of  cities  in  Judah  and  Beigamin,  (Josh.  zv. 
2-3 ;  Neh.  xi.  S3 ;)  and  of  an  unknown  region  In  Aiahis, 
laid  waste  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ha'ay,  a.  Thick  with  vapor,  but  not  so  damp  as  is 
foggy  weather ;  as,  a  haxy  morning. 

"  The  Aaiy  Nortb."  —  Tkowutn. 

— Forgetful ;  having  but  a  dim  idea  or  recollection  of;  intd- 
lectimlly  dull ;  as,  a  man  of  hazy  opinions. 

He,  (he,)  (pron.  of  the  third  person  ;  nom.  re  :  pr^a.  bu; 
oty.  uiM.)  rA.8.;  D.  hij ;  Fris.  hi;  Dan.  and  Swed.  Aoa; 
Ileb.  hu :  Ar.  hH  ;  Ir.  ^ ;  Gael,  o;  Armor.  Ar  ;  Hind.  yOt.] 
A  substitute  for  the  third  person,  masculine  gender, 
representing  the  man  or  male  person  named  before. 
"  Adua  spoke ;  to  cheered  he  hi«  fair  spoaM.**  ~  JfOam. 

—Any  man  ;  the  man;  —  used  indefinitely  for  any  person, 
and  generally  preceding  a  relative  pronoun. 

"i7«  that  b  down  eao  fall  no  lower."— Bvcfcr. 

—Man ;  a  male ;  any  male  person  or  animal ;  as,  a  Ae-goat. 
"  Mantoa't  law  I«  death  u>  any  he  that  atteri  them.'*— SSofa. 

Head,  (h^d.)  n.  [A.S.  heafod;  Ger.  haupt;  D.  hoofd; 
Dan.  hored;  Goth,  haubith.  The  A.S.  in  prt<b«blv  con- 
nectetl  with  hrhban,  Goth,  hafjan,  to  raise,  to  eleVate.] 
The  uppermost  part  of  the  human  Unly.  or  the  foremost 
psrt  of  the  body  of  prone  or  creeping  animals.— See 

BRAIX.  SKLLL,  I'OKOUZ,  Ac. 

— The  principal,  chief,  upper,  or  foremost  part  of  a  thing; 
the  top  or  extremity  of  a  thing,  especially  when  larger 
than  the  other  part  or  parts ;  as,  the  head  of  a  nMst, 
of  a  spear,  cabbage,  nail,  cane,  Ac  —  The  fore  or  front 
part,  or  the  place  where  the  head  should  go :  as,  the 
head  of  a  bed,  the  head  (or  hood)  of  a  carriage. — A  chief; 
a  principal  person  of  any  organized  body ;  a  leader:  a 
commander ;  as,  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  head  of  aik 
army,  the  head  of  a  State  or  family,  a  head-cook,  Ac 
"  The  heekda  of  the  ohlcT  seott  of  philosophy.**— TVBoSMm. 

— The  first  place ;  the  place  of  honor,  command,  or  r««p(m- 
siMlity;  the  front;  the  most  important  position;  a^ 
the  head  of  troops,  the  head  of  the  class,  kc. 

"  They  made  room  for  the  old  kaifht  at  the  Aeod  ut  them." 


—Countenance;  presence. 

•'  All  the  Stan  htde  their  dimlniihed  Aeode."- Ji 

— An  Individual;  each  one  among  many;  aa,a  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  a  certain  rate  per  head,  Ac. — The  brain: 
the  seat  of  the  Intellect;  the  undersUnding;  mental 
faculties :  as,  he  has  a  good  head  for  figures,  that  la,  of 
good  aritiimetical  ability ;  of  his  own  head,  of  his  owv 
Idea  or  fyee-will;  voluntary;  It  never  enters  htsAsad, 
It  does  not  occur  to  him. 

"We  laid  oar  KeadM  toirether,  to  eooslder  what  frievaaess  the 
aaUon  had  inJfcred."— ^A««m.  * 

—The  principal  source,  spring,  or  beginning,  as  of  a  rtvei 
or  stream  of  water :  as,  the  head  of  the  Niger :— hence, 
the  height  of  the  surface,  as  of  water;  also  the  quantitv 
In  reserve,  and  the  pressure  resulting  from  either ;  aa  a 
good  head  of  water,  the  head  of  a  gulf.  Ac.  —  A  topic  of 
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diBconrse;  chief  point  or  subject  of  argnment,  diiqaUi- 
t  ion,  Ac;  »  chapter  or  dirition :  u,  the  Aead«  of  a  eermon. 
'  *  *Tia  o«r  daty  ...  to  aaiUfy  oarMlvv*  on  tbU  hemd,"  Atttrbury. 
-'Oi-jsiB;  pitch;  culminating  point;  height;  force;  aa, 
timia  «Til  OhM  now  grown  to  a  head, 
*"  X  kar*  marriad  bar :  Ui«  Taij  A«a4  and  front  of  my  oflhidlng. 


of  a  deer's  horns  by  which  his  age  is  known. 
^^  A  boek  ta  oalled  tho  flftb  yoar  a  book  of  th«  flnt  k»ad."-~ShtJt». 
— The  frothy  eflTervescenco  which  rises  on  a  glass  of  ale  or 
X>ot  of  porter,  or  other  liquor  in  a  state  of  eballition ;  as, 
icive  me  a  pint  of  beer  witli  a  head.  —  Mode  of  dressing 
Xtxe  hair ;  head-dress,  or  covering ;  as,  a  head  of  hair. 

**  Ladta*  fain  a  point  wb«n  thoy  hava  toated  thtir  hosbands  to 
l>«sj  ttea  aUo«l  kooA"— Ap^. 
— Power:  military  force;  material  strength;  influence 
aia,  one'a  apprtrhensions  gain  head. 

**  My  lofd,  tiM  Preoeh  haT*  gattacrod  h«ad,"^Skak$. 
— Raaiatance ;  successful  opposition ;  spontaneous  will  or 
r^esulntion. 

"  Making  saotlMr  ktad  to  fight  •gain."~53kakt. 

L<il>«rty  ;  llcenKe;  freedom  from  restraint  or  control. 

"  He  gaTo  hU  able  bona  hU  A«a4.'*—At*l«. 
(  ^aut.)  The  forward  part,  or  fore  extremity  of  a  ship. 
1 1  is  generally  applied  tu  the  cutwater,  which  is  adorned 
vrith  a  figure  or  billet. 
• — ffl.  (BuOding.)  Tiles  laid  at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

Head  of  Water.  (CVo.  Enginuring,)  The  height  which 
Sk  column  of  water  is  submitted  to;  it  is  measured  from 
tbe  upper  snrfiice  of  the  lower  stream  to  the  upper  sur^ 
fiace  of  the  reservoir  producing  the  pressure.  The  eflec< 
tiTe  preosure  will  be  that  indicated  by  this  height,  dimin- 
labed  by  tbe  fHction  that  the  column  of  water  under- 
KO«fl  In  the  pipes,  and  through  any  change  of  direction 
tbat  may  take  place  in  them.  —  By  the  head.  (Naut.)  A 
t«nn  implying  that  a  shin's  head  is  depressed  In  the  water; 
aa.  ahe  draws  16  feet  oy  the  head.  —  Head-taiUy  head- 
jfords.  {NauL)  The  sails  and  yards  applying  to  the  fore* 
znast  of  a  ship.  —  Head  and  eart^  deeply ;  completely ; 
entirely ;  with  the  whole  being;  as,  he  Is  head  and  eart 
in  love. — To  be  altogether  submerged ;  as,  they  are  head 
ejinH  eart  In  debt,  to  be  soused  head  and  eart  in  water, 
ike.  —  Uexid  and  thouldert^  by  forcible  means ;  violently. 
*«  Tbey  bring  In  evsry  Agar*  of  spaeoh,  kemd  and  »komld«n,  by 


Id  a  great  degree;  much;  by  far;  exceedingly;  as, 
they  are  Aeod  and  thouUtert  above  me. —  7b  oome  to  a 
head^  to  mature ;  to  reach  its  Ml  limit ;  as,  a  boil  comet 
io  a  head.  —  Head  or  tail^  one  side  or  the  other ;  this 
side  or  that ;  used  in  determining  anything  by  the  toss- 
Inie  of  a  coin  Into  tbe  air,  head  bearing  the  efllgy,  and 
twU  the  other  side ;  as,  head  or  tail,  two  out  of  three  1  — 
7b  hit  head^  point-blank;  before  his  Uce.  —  NeWier 
head  nor  tail^  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other;  indistinct ; 
indefinite;  as,  I  can  make  neUher  head  nor  tail  of  it. — 
lb  wmI^.  headt  or  to  make  head  against^  to  advance ;  to 
move  onward  in  face  of  resistance ;  as,  **  Ilenry  Boling- 
broke  made  head  againtt  my  power.*^  {Shakt.) 
Jb  turn  head,  to  show  the  face ;  to  turn  the  fh>nt. 
"  Tba  ravtsben  luni  h«ad,  tbe  flgbt  renews."  —Dr}fd*n. 
^eAd,  «.  a.  To  form  a  head  to ;  to  fit  or  furnish  with  a 
hcsui ;  as,  to  hetui  an  arrow. 

"  A  spear  nprigbt,  keaded  with  plerolng  iteeL**  —  Drjtden. 
— ^To  lop ;  to  cut  oCr  the  head  of,  as  trees. 
— To  le«id ;  to  direct ;  to  act  as  leader  to,  or  commander  of, 
as  a  company ;  na,  to  head  an  expedition,  to  head  a  riot, 
to  head  a  clique,  to  head  tbe  opposition,  ^c 

'•  Tbia  lord  bad  lutUd  bis  appointed  bands."  —  Prior. 
~—To  go  in  front  of ;  to  get  into  the  fh>nt  of.  In  order  to 
■top;  to  oppose;  to  run  round  and  blow  In  opposition 
to ;  as,  contrary  winds  headed  the  ship,  to  heaui  a  drovo 
of  sheep,  ^c.  —  To  set  on  the  head  ;  as,  to  head  a  Imrrel. 
7b  head  ojf,  to  get  before ;  to  intercept ;  to  interpose 
one^s  self;  as,  to  head  o/f  a  fugitive. 
— p.  i».  To  spring;  to  hare  its  source  or  origin,  as  a  stream. 
—To  go ;  to  move  toward;  to  tend ;  as,  tbe  ship  htadt  N. 
W.  by  N.  —  To  form  a  head ;  to  come  to  maturity ;  as, 
bow  does  your  asparagus  head  f 
BLettdtbche,  {hfa'dk^  n.  [Sox.  htafody  head,  aee^  ache.] 
( JM^.)  H.y  or  pain  in  the  head,  is  a  complaint  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  may  result  from  so  many  differ- 
ent causes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  many  special 
directions  regarding  it.  There  are  few  diseases  with 
which  it  does  not  occur  sjrmptomatlcally,  and  it  Is  a 
prominent  symptom  in  all  fevers  and  inflammations,  and 
in  many  nervous  complaints.  It  occurs  idiopathically, 
either  from  weakness  or  exhaustion  of  the  nerve-^wer 
of  tha  brain,  or  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
I4>paratna.  Sometimes  it  is  an  obtuse  pain  extending 
over  the  whole  head,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness,  and  a 
l^eneral  torpitude  of  the  sensorial  power,  disqualifying 
tbe  person  for  continued  mental  oflTort.  The  sight  is 
often  dim,  the  hearing  dull,  and  the  memory  defective. 
This  arises  from  some  weakness  or  exhaustion  of  the 
brain,  and  is  produced  by  irregular  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  htsad,  by  great  mental  exertion,  or  by  violent 
mental  passions.  When  it  arises  from  an  overloaded 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  there  is  usu- 
ally a  bloated  countenance,  full  red  eye,  and  a  dull 
inanimate  expression.  Gold  applications  to  the  head, 
leeches  to  the  temples,  or  cupping  on  the  back  of  the 
nerk^  with  spare  diet  and  active  aperients,  are  the 
prouer  means  to  be  adopted  in  this  case.  Where  It  pro- 
ceeds (h>m  nervous  exhaustion  or  nervous  irritability, 
soothing  and  strengthening  measures  are  to  be  adopted, 
and  stimulants,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided.  Tonics 
ought  to  be  employed,  and  such  other  means  as  out-door 
dxordse,  sea-bathing,  Ac,  as  tend  to  strengthen  and 
tnviformta  the  system.    Bilious  headache,  or  such  m 


arises  flrom  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
usually  affects  one  side  of  the  head  only,  or  but  a  por- 
tion of  it,  most  commonly  over  one  eye,  and  increasing 
to  an  acute  and  often  throbbing  pain.  It  is  commonly 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  sickness,  often  leading  to 
vomiting,  and  producing  extreme  languor  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  This  kind  of  H.  seldom  lasts  more  ttian 
a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  may  generally  be  removed 
by  taking  a  blue  pill  at  bed-time,  with  a  coiocynth  pill, 
or  other  aperient,  in  the  morning.  In  rheumatic  i/., 
which  is  commonly  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  the 
pain  is  of  a  remittent,  shifting,  nature,  shooting  Uota 
point  to  point,  and  is  felt  must  at  night,  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed.  —  See  Kusumatism. 

ilead'-band,  n.  A  fillet  or  band  for  the  head.  —  The 
band  at  each  end  of  a  bound  book. 

HeAd'-blOCk,  n.  {Sawing.)  The  movable  croM-piece 
(if  a  timber-carriage  for  holding  the  log. 

ileacl'boroilirl>»  {-ifitr'ro^)  n,    (Old  Eng.  Law.)    See 

fiORS-UOLDBK. 

(Mod.  Eny.  Law.)   A  constable  In  a  country  district. 

Bead'-clieeMey  n.    (Cbokery.)    Same  as  Brawm,  q.  r. 

Head'-dreas,  n.  The  dress  of  the  head  or  hair;  the 
covering  or  ornaments  of  a  woman's  head  or  hair ;  head- 
gear. —  See  Uaie-drbss. 

—The  crest  on  a  fowl's  head. 

"  AnMMg  birda  ...  a  moot  beantifai  keod-drtm."—  AddUon. 

Head'ed,  a.  Furnished  with  a  head;  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  double-AeacM,  thick-Aecuird,  long-/i^4i(/Ai, 
clear-A«airfed,  kc.  —  Having  a  top  or  head  matured  l>y 
growth:  as,  a  headed  cauliflower,  —  led;  dlrecte<l;  as, 
a  headed  mob. 

Headier,  n.    One  who  heads,  as  nails,  casks,  Ac. 

— ^A  plunge  head  foremost  into  deep  water;  as,  I  went 
down  to  the  shore  to  take  my  morning  header. 

— One  who  leads  or  directs  a  clique,  party,  or  mob. 

(Building.)  In  masonrv,  stones  extending  over  the 
thickness  of  a  wall ;  and,  in  bricklaying,  the  bricks 
which  are  laid  leuffthwise  acrosa  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  are  called  headert. 

Head'*fhsi,  n.  (NauL)  A  rope  or  hawser  to  fasten  a 
ship's  head  to  a  wharf;  Mc. 

Head'-flrat,  a.    With  the  head  fbremost 

HeadTord,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  Oalway, 
abt.  0  m.  h.W.  of  Tnam ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

Head-ffaryle,  (•gar'gl,)  a.  A  disease  among  cattle. 

Head'-vear,  n.    Same  as  Hx&]>-i>rxm,  q.  v. 

Head'lljr*  adv.  Hastily ;  rashly ;  so  ag  not  to  be  gov- 
erui'd. 

Head'lness,  n.  Quality  of  being  heady;  rashness; 
precipitation.  — Obstinacy ;  stubbornness;  having  no 
disposition  to  submit  to  control.  —  Effervescence;  ebul 
lition ;  as,  fuadinett  of  liquor. 

Head'inK,  n.  That  which  appears  or  stands  at  the 
head ;  title;  as,  the  heading  of  a  petition.  —  Act  of  fur- 
nishing with  a  head;  construction  of  a  head;  as,  head- 
ing Ufa  cask. —  Staves,  Ac.,  for  the  heads  of  casks. 

Heading<ourtet.  (Areh.)  The  horixontal  courses, 
consisting  entirely  of  headert,  in  opposition  to  ttrrtchert^ 
or  ttreiehing-courtet.  —  Heading^nt.  (Oirp.)  A  joint 
of  boards,  Ac,  meeting  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of 
the  wood. 

Headland,  n.  (Oeog.)  A  ci^m;  a  promontory;  a 
point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea. 

(Agrie.)  A  ridge  or  border,  commonly  10  or  12  feet 
broad,  which  is  continued  round  a  field  in  some  cases, 
and  which  in  others  Is  only  formed  at  the  two  opposite 
sides,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  space  for  the  horses 
to  turn  on  while  ploughing.  (Also  called  head-ridge.) 


Head'-led^es,  n.pt    (Sh^uilding.)    The  thwart- 
ship  piecea  which  frame  the  hatchways  of  a  ship. 
Heaa'leM,  a.      Beheaded;    decapitated 


ship. 
.    Iwving  no 
htsad.  —  Without  a  chief,  leader,  or  guide. 
"  Tbey  made  tbe  empire  itand  AeodleM  aboot  seventeen  rears." 

BaMgh. 
Head'lee,  In  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  White  co.,  20 

miles  N.  of  Logaiwport. 
Head'-llflrht,  n.    (Steam-engiw^rina.)  A  light  with  •, 
powerful  reflector,  placed  in  fkont  of  a  locomotive-en- 


kine,  to  illuminate  the  track  at  night. 
Mead'-llne,  n.    (Tmog.)    The  top  1 
which  the  running  title  and  folio  are  given. 


^)    The  top  line  of  a  page  in 


— pt  (Naut.)  Those  ropes  attached  to  the  sails  which  lie 
nearest  to  the  yards. 

Head'-linlnv,  n.  Lining  of  the  head  or  hood  of  a 
carriage,  or  other  vehicle;  also,  the  lining  of  the  roof  of 
a  railroad-car.    (Used  in  the  U.  States.) 

Headlong,  adv.    With  the  head  foremost ;  as,  to  fall 
headlong.—ItMahlj ;  thoughtlessly :  precipitately ;  with- 
out reflection. — Suddenly;  hastil/;  without  delay  or 
respite. 
"  Dragged  k»adtong  ft«B  tby  cradle  to  tby  tomb."—  Dtfden. 

—a.    Steep;  precipitous;  abrupt. 

"  Like  a  tower  upon  a  ksadlong  rock."— Hyron. 

— Rash :  precipitate ;  heedless  of  consequences ;  as,  hetui- 
long  folly. 

nead'«lan»^*  (-'m^*)  o-  I'ngged  or  dragged  by  the 
head. 

Head'-maln,  n.  The  main  channel  by  which  watar 
Is  drawn  flrom  a  river,  lake,  Ac,  for  irrigation,  by  dis- 
persion  through  minor  channeU. 

Head'-man,  n ;  pZ.  Hkadmsiv.  A  chief;  a  leader;  a 
superintendent ;  an  overlooker ;  a  foreman. 

Head'-maafer,  n.  The  principal  of  a  school ;  the 
chief  of  a  body  of  masters  in  an  acailomy. 

H[ead'*ina»tenihtp,n.  Office  of  a  principal  or  head- 
master of  a  school :  as.  the  hf ad-matter  ship  of  Eton. 

Head'-moiiej^,  n.  A  tax  levied  on  each  head  or  In- 
dividual, in  proportion  to  his  rank  or  fortune;  a  eapita- 
tion-  or  poll-tax. 


Bead'most,  a.    Most  advanced  or  fcrward ;  first  in  a 

line  or  order  of  progression ;  as,  the  'teadmoel  files  of  a 

regiment. 
Head'oioald-ahot.  n.    (Med.)    An  affection  of  the 

skulls  of  infahts,  consisting  in  the  overlapping  of  the 

edgea  of  the  sutures. 
Head  of  drafwy,  in  Ky.,  a  post-vilUge  of  Lewis  oow 
Head  of  Island,  in  LouiMiana,  a  poet-village  of 

Livingstone  co. 
Head  of  HtM'umtram^  in  Maryland,  a  vill.  of  Kent  co., 
Head'-pleee,  n.    Armor  for  the  head;  a  helmet;  a 

morion ;  a  casque. 
.  -The  head.  —  Understanding ;  force  of  mind. 

"  Bameoea  bad  tbe  best  h«ad-ptee0  of  sll  Alezaodsr'a  canuln*  " 

—pl,  i'I)fpog.)  Omamenta  placed  at  the  top  of  the  flii*t 
page,  and  of  the  pages  beginning  with  books,  chnpteiH, 
Ac,  and  which  are  therefore  called  head-paget.  The  //. 
of  the  old  HSS.  and  some  of  the  early  printed  hooka 
were  beantifhily  illuminated ;  but  in  course  of  time 
wood-engraving,  cast-metal  omamenta,  fiowers.  and 
brass  rules  were  made  available  for  working  with  the 
types.  H.  have  been  revived  of  lata  yean:  they  are 
mostly  copied  from  old  works,  but  engraved  in  a  finer 
style. 

Head'-qnartera,  n.  pL  The  quarters  or  place  of  res- 
idence of  the  commanding  officer  of  an  army,  or  any 
military  force ;  the  residence  of  any  chief,  or  place  from 
which  orders  are  issued  ;  hence,  the  centre  of  authority  ; 
as,  dated  flroro  head-quartert. 
"  Tbe  brain  b  tbe  *earf-«itar<«r«  or  offles  of  InteUlgenoe."-  ObOfer, 

Head'-rope*  n.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope 
which  is  sewed  up  to  the  upper  edge  or  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal sails. 

Head'HMll,  i*.  (NauL)  Any  sail  set  forward  of  a 
ship's  foremast. 

Head'-aea,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sea  that  meeta  the  head  of 
a  ship,  or  strikes  her  over  the  bows. 

Head'-aliake,  n.  A  shake  of  the  head,  tignlflcatory 
of  a  necativa. 

Head'alilp,  n.  Office  of  a  head  or  principal ;  anthor- 
ity ;  chief  place. 

Head«'iiiaii,fi.;j>L  HKADSimr.  One  who  decapitates; 
a  public  executioner. 

H«ad'spriiiir,n.  Source  of  a  spring ;  fountain ;  origin. 

Head'sially  a.  That  part  of  a  bridle  which  covers  the 
hone's  head. 

Head'-aloeka,  n.  (Maeh.)  The  (hunes  which  support 
the  centres  of  a  lathe ;  tIx.,  the  mandril-frame  and  th« 
poppet^ead,  or  back  centre-frame ;  also,  the  framings 
used  for  supporting  the  gudgeons  of  a  wheel. 

Head'Hitoiie,  n.  The  chief  or  principal  stone  in  a 
foundation ;  the  comer-stone. — The  stone  pUtced  at  the 
head  of  a  grave. 

Head'stronuT*  a.  Resolute;  self-willed;  obstinate; 
violent;  ungovernable;  unruly;  venturesome;  as,  a 
headttrong  youth. 

•—Proceeding  from  obstinacy, or  Invincible  determination. 
••  Yonr  Ibtber's  IbUy  took  a  htmiitUvnt  oooxm." — Drwim. 

Head'-tln,  n.  (Mining.)  A  preparation  of  tin  ore 
towards  the  fitting  It  for  working  into  metal. 

Head'«llre,  n.  Head-dress,  covering,  or  gear;  attire 
for  the  head. 

Head'wajr,  a.  Progress  of  a  ship's  advancing  motion ; 
hence,  progress  or  Mlvancement  of  any  kmd ;  as,  they 
are  making  hoadwap  with  the  building. 

(Arch.)    Clear,  open  space  under  an  arch,  or  over  a 
stairway,  Ac. 
Head'-wlnd,  a.  (iVoiit)  A  wind  that  blows  in  direct 
opposition  to  a  ship's  conrse. 

Head'*work,  a.    Mental  or  intellectual  labor. 
(^rcJk.)  A  decoration  for  the  keystone  of  an  arch. 

Head'-workman,  n.  A  foreman  or  chief  of  a  body 
of  workmen. 

[ead>,  a.  Apt  to  affect  the  head;  infiaming;  exhila- 
rating ;  intoxicating ;  strong ;  as,  a  heady  liquor. 

—Rash;  hasty;  precipitate;  headstrong.— Impetuous; 
violent ;  rapid ;  as,  **  a  heady  current."  —  Siakt. 
"H—d§,  rasb,  provok'd  witb  raging  ire.**— Abate. 

Heal,  r  a.  [  A.  S.  httkm,  gehmlan,  from  hetlu,  httl,  health, 
care,  safety ;  Ootli.  hmyan,  to  hail.  See  Health  and 
Wbolb.]  To  make  hale,  sound,  or  whole ;  to  cure  of  a 
sickness  or  wound ;  to  cause  to  close  up,  as  a  wound ;  to 
restore  to  a  sound  state  of  body. — To  remove,  diminish, 
or  subdue; — said  of  a  hurt  or  wound.  — To  restore  to 
an  original  state  of  integrity. 
•  Oar  Savlonr  UtUsd  tbe  slek.  sad  raised  tbe  deed.*'  —  Addtmn. 

— To  remove,  as  differences  or  dissension ;  to  reconcile,  as 
parties  at  variance ;  to  cure,  as  moral  disease,  and  restore 
soimdnoss  to. 

"  I  wiU  keol  tbeir  bMikaUding.**—  Bot.  xlv.  4.       ? 
■r.  a.   To  grow  whole  or  sound ;  to  recover ;  to  return  to 
a  sound  state;  sometimes  followed  by  up  or  over;  as, 
the  sore  healt  up,  the  wound  has  healed  over. 

Heal'able,  a.    Susceptible  of  being  healed. 

Healdis,  (ib^oidi,)  a.  yl.  The  harness  for  guiding  the 
warp  threads  la  a  loom. 

Healdii'barv.  in  Ooft^omio,  a  city  of  Sonoma  co.,  16 
miles  N  J^.W.  of^ Santa  Rosa.    Fop.  (1897)  about  1,6(I0. 

Keald' Vlile*  in  Vermont,  a  post-vilUge  of  Rutland  co. 

Healer,  a.  He  or  that  which  heals,  cures,  or  restores 
to  soundness. 

Heal'ftbiii^«  n.  [A.  8.,  a  catching  of  the  neck.]  The 
old  Bngllsh  name  for  the  punishment  of  the  pillory. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  fine  paid  In  order  to 
commute  this  punishment. 

Heal'fkll,  a.    Healing;  having  a  tendency  to  heal. 

Heal'lnir,  a.    Tending  to  cure;  mild ;  modifying ;  as- 

«n.i«: «. .  »«^^t^^'a  by  v^oog  le 
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HeiU'liif^,  n.  (Biadimff.)  The  covering  a  roof  with 
Imd,  tin,  slatM,  Ac 

HeiU'lllirlZ*  ^t^-    ^  <^  caratiTe  manner. 

Meal'lnir  ProgigW,  n.  (Surg.)  The  means  by  which 
nature  repairs  an  ii^ury  in  the  human  body  are  of  the 
most  simple,  yet  efficacious  character ;  and  if  the  vitality 
of  the  part  lias  not  been  destroyed  by  the  accident,  and 
there  is  sufflcieut  health  and  strength  in  the  patient,  all 
the  surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  cleanse  the  part  of  all  irri- 
tating or  fbreign  substances,  such  as  grains  of  gnnpow- 
der,  sand,  stones,  splinters  of  wood,  Ac,  lay  the  parts 
smoothly  together,  and,  enjoining  perfect  rest,  leavv 
nature  to  effect  the  cure.  This,  in  the  slcin  and  flesh  of 
the  body,  is  effected  by  the  vessels  from  the  cut  or  lacer- 
ated part  throwing  out  a  thin  flnid  called  coanulabU 
IjfmpH^  which,  as  it  hardens,  has  the  effect  of  gluing  the 
parts  together.  Into  this  lymph,  after  a  short  Ume, 
minute  arteries  shoot,  and  begin  laying  down  new  mus- 
cular fibre,  till  either  the  breach  is  filled  up,  or  the  two 
severed  sides  intimately  unite.  The  simplest  form  of 
this  process  is  when  a  clean  cut  is  made  through  the 
•kin  or  flesh  by  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  two  sides,  being 
brought  sxactlv  together,  and  so  retained,  heal  with 
sarpriring  rapidity,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  ii\jury  in- 
flicted. This  process  is  called  by  surgeons,  union  or 
healing  by  theJUrtt  itUtnUon^  and  which,  being  the  most 
satisfactory  and  rapid  in  its  result,  is  always  eagerly 
■ought  for  in  practice.  The  other  form  of  the  H.  P.  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  wound  Inflicted  by  some  weapon  that 
actually  cuts  a  piece  out  nfthefUih  and  cuticle,  leaving 
a  cavity  of  more  or  less  extent  to  be  closed  up.  As  the 
edges  of  such  a  wound  cannot  be  brought  together  for 
the  intervening  gap,  there  is  no  hope  of  effecting  union 
by  the  jCrsf  intention  ;  reparation  must  consequently  be 
effected  by  the  production  of  new  matter,  and  the  filling 
up  of  the  cavity  from  the  bottom  by  fresh  granulations, 
till  the  excavation,  having  been  filled  up  to  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  parts,  begins  to  film  over  fk-om  the  edges, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  new  and  healthy  skin, 
leaving,  however,  a  scar  or  cicatrix ;  this  process  is  called 
union  Ojf  the  second  intention.  The  repairing  power  of 
nature  is  so  active,  Uiat  if  a  portion  of  fiesh  is  cut  out. 
a  nose  or  finger  severed  from  the  body,  and  either  fitted 
into  its  place,  and  securely  retained  there  for  some  time, 
it  will  become  once  more  as  firmly  united  as  if  it  had 
never  been  parted  fhim  the  body.  This  is  no  theory, 
but  a  Csct,  and  one  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  bv 
those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  a  friend  In  need, 
or  on  emergency  in  oases  of  accident.  —  See  Wou.xds. 

Healtli,  (hiUh,)  n.  [A.  S.  halu  ;  Oer.  heil.]  That  con- 
dition of  the  living  body  in  which  all  the  vital,  natural, 
and  animal  functions  are  performed  easily  and  perfectly, 
and  unattended  with  pain.  It  consists  in  a  natural  and 
proper  condition  and  proportion  in  the  functions  and 
structure  in  the  several  parts  of  which  the  body  Is  com- 
posed. From  physiology  we  learn  that  there  are  certain 
relations  of  these  functions  and  structures  to  each  other, 
and  to  external  agents,  which  are  most  conducive  to 
their  well-being  and  permanency,  which  constitute  the 
condition  of  health.  States  which  are  deviations  from 
the  due  balance  between  the  several  properties  or  parts 
of  the  animal  frame  constitute  disease.  The  most  per- 
fect state  of  health  is  generally  connected  with  a  certain 
conformation  and  structure  of  tlie  t>odily  organs,  and 
well  marked  by  certain  external  signs  and  figures,  a 
well-proportioned  body,  calm  and  regular  circulation  of 
the  blood,  free  and  full  respiration,  easy  digestion,  Ac. 
There  are,  however,  few  persons  who  can  bo  said  to  enjoy 
perfect  heslth;  and  hence,  in  ordinary  language,  when 
we  speak  of  health,  we  imply  merely  a  freedom  from 
actual  disease.  In  this  sen^e,  the  standard  of  health  it 
not  the  same  in  every  individual,  that  being  health  in 
some  which  would  bo  disease  in  another.  The  healthy 
pulse  in  adults  averages  from  70  to  80  per  minute,  yet 
there  are  some  in  whom  90  or  a  100  is  a  healthy  pulse. 
Muscular  strength  and  activity,  nervous  sensibility,  and 
the  sensorial  powers,  vary  exceedingly  in  different  in- 
dividnabi,  yet  all  within  the  limits  of  health.  There  is 
scarcely  any  earthly  blessing  men  hold  so  lightly  as 
health,  and  yet  thoro  U  none  they  so  deeply  deplore  the 
loss  of  when  deprived  of  it  In  order  to  preserve  health, 
it  is  necessary  to  bo  temperate  in  food,  exercise,  ana 
sleep,  and  pay  strict  attention  to  bodily  cleanliness,  be- 
sides abstaining  fhim  spirituous  liquors  and  the  over- 
indulgence of  30txual  £p*atiflcations. 

^-Sound  state  of  tho  mind;  natural  vigor  of  the  faculties ; 
moral  purity;  goodness;  salvation. 

*'  Th«  beat  praMrrctlvo  to  keep  tbs  miad  la  heottk  it  the  fklth- 
ral  sdmoQitioD  of  a  frien'^."  —  Bacon. 

--Wish  of  health  and  happiness; — used  in  drinking. 
*'  Come,  love  and  k^atth  to  all ; 
I  drink  to  th'  general  J07  of  the  whole  table."  —  8kak$. 

7b  drink  a  TuaUh,  to  drink  with  the  utterance  of  a  wish 
for  the  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  another; 
as,  gentiemen,  let  ih  drinie  the  Queen's  heaUh. 
Bill  of  health.    See  Bill. 
H^aWi,  {Public.)    SeoSAKiTAKT  ScitKCi. 
B[ealt.h'nil,  a.    Full  of  health ;  being  in  a  sound  state ; 
free  from  dirteaso ;  well ;  healthy ;  hale. 

"  Nature  was  hie  pbyaioian.  and  kept  htm  htaUHful."  —  South. 
•.-Serving  to  promote  health;   salubrious;  wholesome; 
salutary ;  as,  healthful  diet. 

*  Poor  upon  them  the  htuUkfut  spirit  of  tbr  grace." 

Book  Com.  Pnpor. 

— Indicating  health  and  soundness ;  resulting  fh)m  a  hale 
or  wholesome  condition ;  as,  a  healthful  life. — ^Well-dis- 
posed; fitvorable;  propitious. 

"  Saoh  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand. 
Had  70U  a  ktaUhful  ear  to  hear  It."  —  5haJt$. 
Health 'tally,  adr.  In  health ;  soundly;  wholesomely 


HcAlfh'ftlliicaA*  n.  A  sUte  of  being  healthy  or 
well ;  wholesomeness ;  salubrity ;  state  or  qualities  that 
promote  health  and  vigor ;  as,  the  heaUhfulneu  of  the  air. 

HeAlib'lIy,  adv.  In  a  healthy  manner ;  without  dis- 
ease; soundly. 

HeAltll'llieas,  n.  State  of  being  healthy  or  In  health ; 
whol«Moraeness ;  soundness ;  fk'eedom  fh>m  disease. 

Heaieii'leaa,  a.  Without  health ;  weak ;  sickly ;  infirm. 

— Not  conducive  to  health ;  unwholesome. 

He«iehleMncfl»«  n.    State  of  being  healthless. 

Heikltll'-ofllcer.  n.  A  person  charged  with  the  sani- 
tary supervision  of  a  town,  Ac 

Healtli'y,  n.  Being  In  health  or  in  a  sound  state  of 
body;  enjoying  health:  vigorous;  hale;  hearty;  as,  a 
healthy  constitution. — Conducive  to  health ;  healthful ; 
salubrious ;  wholesome ;  as,  healthy  exercise,  a  healthy 
climate. 

H^Ain,  n.  [A.  8.  Aomo,  home,  the  womb.]  The  after- 
birth In  beasts. 

Hen'iior,  a  town  of  Derbyshire,  Bngland,  0  miles  N. 
of  Derby ;  pop.  7  JOO. 

HeAPt  n.  [A.  8.,  from  hebban^  to  raise;  Dr.  hoop;  Oer. 
haufe.  See  the  verb.)  A  pile  or  mass ;  a  collection  of 
things  laid  in  a  body  so  as  to  form  an  elevation ;  as,  a 
heap  of  stones,  a  heap  of  rubbish. —  A  crowd;  a  con- 
course ;  a  cluster ;  a  throng ;  —  used  in  application  to 
persons.    (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

•'  The  eailore  mn  tn  koapo,  a  helplcn  erowd."  —  Drjfdmn. 

— V.  a.  [A.  S.  heapian ;  Oer.  hUuftn ;  0.  Oer.  A^/^  gahu- 
fony  to  heap  up,  to  accninnlate.]  To  heave,  raise,  or  lift 
up,  as  in  heaps;  to  pile ;  to  throw  or  lay,  as  in  a  heap; 
— often  before  up  ;  as,  to  heap  up  sand,  —  or  on  ;  as,  to 
heap  on  coals. 

"  JSTm^  on  wood,  kindle  the  Are."— Jbdk.  zxlv.  10. 

— To  amass;  to  accumulate ;  to  lay  up;  to  collect  in  great 
quantity ;  to  add  something  else,  in  large  quantities ; 
generally  followed  by  up  ;  as,  to  heap  up  riches.  —  To 
add  till  the  mass  takes  a  roundish  or  conical  form,  or 
till  it  rises  above  the  usual  quHutity ;  as,  heaped  measure. 

Meap'er,  n.  One  who  heaps,  masses,  or  accnmulatea. 

Heap'y,  a.   Lying  in  heaps. 

"  O'er  the  mad  pavenente,  k»app  mbblsh  grows."— Oey. 

Hear,  v.  a,  (imp.  and  pp.  bxabd.)  [A.  S.  hyran^  ahy- 
rian^  geheoran;  D.  hooren  ;  Or.  ous,  the  Lat.  audire,  the 
parent  of  the  It.  ncftre,  and  Fr.  oulr^  seem  connected 
with  tho  Sansk.  out,  to  hear.]  To  perceive  by  the  ear ; 
to  feel,  as  an  impression  of  sound,  by  the  proper  organs; 
to  experience  the  sense  of  sound. 

"  To  hoar^  to  tee,  to  foel,  and  to  poeeoes."— J|rrea. 

— To  give  audience  to,  or  allowance  to  speak :  to  attend ; 
to  listen  to;  to  heed;  to  attend  to  or  examine  judicially; 
to  try  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 

"  Rnmana,  ooaDtrymen,  and  lover* ;  hoar  me  for  my  oanse ;  and 
be  tllaut  that  joa  may  hoar."—ShmJu. 

— To  oliey ;  to  attend  &vorably ;  to  regard ;  to  grant,  as 
an  answer  to  a  prayer  or  request ;  to  accede  to  the 
winlies  of. — To  acknowledge  or  take  as  a  titie.  (A  Lat- 
liiism.) 

*'  Or  hoar'tt  thoa  rather  pare  ethereal  stream."— jnuen. 
To  hear  say,  to  hear  another  person  say ;  to  receive  by 
rumor;   to  be  informed  by  common  report  or  talk. 
(Colloquially  used) 

"  Have  JOQ  not  hoard  it  aoid  ftiU  oft, 
A  woman's  naj  doth  etand  for  naoghtf  "^  Shako. 

— V.  n.    To  enjoy  the  sense  or  faculty  of  perceiving  sound 
by  the  ear.    "The  hearing  ear."  (iVoe.  xx.  12.)  — To 
lisltiin;  to  bearken;  to  attend.  —  To  be  told;  to  receive 
by  report  or  rumor;  to  be  informed  by  oral  means. 
"  I  have  hoard,  sir,  ofeneh  a  voMn,"— Shako. 

Heard,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Alabema;  area, 
about  ^6  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  River,  and  the 
Whitewater  and  Sundalhatchee  creeks.  Surface,  un- 
even; soil^  fertile,  iftn.  Oold,  lead,  and  iron.  Clip. 
Franklin.     Pop.  about  8,500. 

Bear'er,  n.  One  who  bears ;  one  who  attends  to  what 
is  orally  delivered  by  another ;  an  auditor;  one  of  an 
audience. 

Hear'in^,  n.  (PRynoI.)  One  of  the  external  senses ; 
the  function  of  ttie  ear  by  which  we  are  made  cognizant 
of  the  different  sounds  which  reach  that  organ,  or  the 
fkculty  by  which  we  perceive  and  translate  sounds. 
The  air,  set  in  motion  by  the  voice  of  a  speaker,  the  fell 
of  a  hammer,  or  by  any  other  cause,  comes  in  waves  or 
undulations  to  the  ear,  where  they  are  collected  by  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear,  and  the  vibrations  transmitted  to 
the  middle  ear,  causing  the  small  bones  to  strike  the  tvin- 
panum,  from  whence  they  are  taken  up  and  conveyed  by 
louder  vibrations  to  the  internal  apparatus  of  the  inner 
ear ;  where  the  sounds,  undulating  through  the  semi- 
circular canals,  vestibule,  and  cochlea,  are  reverberated 
where  every  filament  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  nerve  of 
hearing,  is  expanded,  and  receives  the  impression  of  the 
word  or  sound  carried  by  the  undulating  air.  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  nerves  to  the  sensorium,  or  brain,  where 
the  educated  fkculty  gives  a  meaning  or  translation  to 
the  sound  heard.  Anatomy  makes  us  familiar  with  the 
machinery  by  which  this  function  is  performed,  but  how 
we  are  enabled  only  to  hear  one  sound  by  two  ears,  and 
can  with  such  velocity  interpret  sounds  into  words,  and 
words  into  ideas,  is  but  a  part  in  the  chain  of  that  in- 
explicable mystery  which  shrouds  so  many  of  the  intel- 
lectual attributes  of  man.  — See  Ear;  DEAPirxss. 

— Act  of  auricular  perception ;  as,  she's  hard  of  hearing. 

— Audience;  attention  to  what  is  omlly  delivered;  oppor^ 
tunity  to  be  heard;  judicial  trial  or  examination;  as, 
the  second  hearing  of  the  case  came  on  yesterday. 

— Reach  or  scope  of  the  ear;  extent  within  which  sound 
may  be  heard 
**  Yoa  have  been  talked  of .  . .  and  that  in  Hamlet'e  hoaring.'' 

Shako. 


Hear'iiiff-traiiipet,   n.     {AcouHiet.)     Sm  Ia». 

TRUMPET. 

Hearken,  (hUrk'n,)  «. ».  [A.  8.  Aeorouoss,  hyrrsnsK 
fh>m  heoran,  to  hear ;  L.  Oer.  harktu  ;  Oer.  horchai  — 
hfiren,  to  hear.]  To  lend  the  ear;  to  listen ;  to  atteai  t-^ 
what  is  uttered  with  attention  or  curiosity ;  to  rcfarii : 
to  give  heed  to  what  is  uttered;  to  obeerve  or  obey ;  u, 
attend ;  to  grant  or  comply  with ;  to  pay  refcard  to. 
"  He  hoarkono  after  prophedes  and  dreama." — iffft>»T 

Hearkener,  (hUrk'nerf)  n.  One  who  hearkens ;  a  I»- 
tener ;  an  auditor. 

Hear'say,  n.  Anything  heard  to  be  said ;  rc>port :  roai' 
mon  talk;  rumor;  &me  ;  goerip;  scandal;  aa,  I  bKl  ^ 
from  hearsay. 

H.  Bcidenc^  (Law.)  is  that  kind  of  eridenoa  to  whk^ 
a  witness  speaks  not  firom  his  own  knowledirei,  bat  tn% 
what  he  heard  another  person  say.  Aa  a  gpencral  ns^, 
such  evidence  is  inadmissible  in  a  court  of  law,  as  x\.  - 
person  by  whom  the  statement  was  first  made  racutt 
be  sworn,  neither  can  he  be  croea-examined ;  aod  tk« 
full  truth  or  entire  meaning  of  the  statetD<»nt  may  ik« 
have  been  carried  away.  But  there  are  aoose  cases  ts. 
which  such  evidence  is  received ;  as  in  proof  of  aaj 
genera]  custom,  or  matters  of  common  traditioe  or 
repute;  or  an  account  of  what  deceased  persona  Imn 
said  In  their  life-time. 

Hearse,  (A^,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  herce,  a  barrow;  a  kind  of 
portcullis  with  sharp  pikes,  like  a  harrow;  afterward  s 
sort  of  candl»«tick  resembling  a  harrow,  placed  «itk 
candles  at  the  head  of  gravea  or  cenotaphs  :  hence  tb* 
word  came  to  be  used  for  a  grave  or  cenotaph,  for  a  cof- 
fin, and  for  a  funeral  carriace.]  An  ornamental  car  or 
carriage  lor  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave. 
(Venery.)  A  hind  of  the  second  year.  (Engrlaad.) 

Heame'-clotk,  n.   A  pall ;  a  covering  for  a  beane. 

Hearae'-like,  a.  Befitting  a  ftineral  or  obaeqoiea. 

Heart,  (h&n,)  n.  [A.8.  heort;  Fris.  keri;  Dan.  i,J9rU; 
Swed  hioria\  Oer.  here;  Icel.  hiaria:  Lat.  cor;  Gr. 
heatne^  for  keardos;  fansk.  krid;  alao  hruiapa,  the 
heart,  knowledge,  science.]  (AnaL)  The  reserroir  of  the 
blood,  and  the  great  central  organ  of  the  afmlatsoe,  is 
a  hollow  muscular  organ  in  the  form  of  an  irregalsr 
cone,  and  placed  obliquely  in  the  lower  or  front  part  of 
the  thorax,  inclined  most  to  the  left  side  (Fig.  1257). 


Fig.  1267.  —  TBI  rbart,  (uobt  sni.) 

The  base  is  directed  tovrards  the  spine,  and  cor 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrv,  while  the 
apex  points  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs  on  the  left  side.  It  rests  upon  the  diarhragm, 
having  the  lower  surface  somewhat  flattened  It  is  in- 
closed in  a  membranous  bag,  called  thejperroarrfnnH, 
but  looeely,  so  as  to  allow  tne  motion.  Tnongh  fcvn- 
iug  one  muscle,  there  are  two  distinct  hearts,  escb  ride 
being  divided  fh>m  the  other  by  a  septum  or  wall.  It 
contains  (see  Fig.  201)  four  cavities  — two  at  tbe  bass, 
termed  auricles,  and  two  at  the  apex,  termed  vtsUrtdfS. 
The  right  auricle  has  four  apertures — one  from  the  sa- 
perior  Tena  cava,  by  which  the  blood  is  returned  froM 
tbe  upper  portion  of  the  system ;  one  from  tbe  inferior 
vena  cava,  returning  the  blood  fjrom  tbe  lower  parts  of 
the  system ;  one  from  the  coronary  vein,  by  which  tbe 
blood  is  returned  firom  the  heart  itself;  and  one  tuts 
tbe  right  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  has  Its  walls 
much  thicker  than  the  right,  and  force*  the  blood  into 
the  aorta  for  distribution  over  tbe  entire  sjatesn.  At 
the  commencement  of  tbe  aorta  there  are  three  rigmoid 
or  semilunar  valvee,as  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  for  pre- 
venting the  blood  from  returning.  The  heart  of  a  ftetus 
differs  fW>m  that  of  an  adult  in  having  a  lbraa»en  ovale, 
through  which  the  blood  passes  fVom  tbe  right  anride 
to  the  left  The  exterior  fibres  of  the  heart  are  loaigita> 
dinal,  the  middle  transverse,  and  the  interior  obUqoa. 
The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  tamed  systole;  Its  dila- 
tation diastole.  Each  of  tbe  four  caritiea  of  the  heart 
contains  between  from  2  to  3  ox.  of  blood;  the  wboie 
quantity  of  blood  in  an  adult  man  varies  frtm»  SS  to  30 
pints  or  lbs.  The  heart  contracts  4,000  times  in  an  bov; 
there  consequently  passes  through  the  heart  every  hoar 
8,000  o«^  or  700  lbs.  of  blood ;  in  other  words,  orery  drc9 
of  blood  in  the  system  passes  through  the  heart  28  tinws 
in  one  hour,  or  oace  every  two  minutes.  See  Obccsji- 
noM  OP  THx  Blood. 

Diseasa  qfthe  Heart.  (Med.)  The  heart,  frotn  the  ha- 
portant  part  which  it  plays  in  the  animal  cooDomy.  m 
subject  to  various,  serious,  and  often  fatal  diseasea 
Like  the  other  viscora,  it  is  removed  f^om  tbe  eyr,  ts 
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that  little  Icnowledge  of  Its  condition  can  be  obtained 
by  inspeotion;   and  hence  we  mtut  hare  reconne  to 
other  means.    The  ear  it  the  principal  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  by  atu- 
amaHon  and  percuitum  (q.  v.)  we  are  enabled  to  detect 
the  existence  of  Tarious  diseases.    The  heart  gires  oot 
two  sounds,  known  as  the  fir$t  and  ttcond^  which  are 
distincnlshed  from  each  other.  The  flret  sound  is  longer 
tlian  the  second,  and  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
■econd  sounds  is  shorter  than  that  l>etweeu  the  second 
and  first.    They  have  been  compared  to  the  two  sylla- 
bles Imppj  dupp.     Any  manifest   alteration   in  these 
sounds  is  indicative  of  the  existence  of  disease.    They 
may  be  high  or  low,  clear  or  dall«  muffled,  rough,  inter- 
mittent, Ao.    Marmnrs  or  regurgitant  sounds  may  arise 
from  diseato  of  the  valves.    The  power  of  distinguishing 
between  the  normal  and  abnormal  sonuds  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  causes  producing  the  latter,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  lengthened  experience.    Diseases  of  the  heart 
are  nsoaily  divided  iuto  two  classes :  1.  functional,  or 
nersoiM  ;  and  2.  structural,  or  organic.    Chief  among  the 
former  are  palpiUitiani^  tynoipt,  or  fainting,  and  angina 
ptetorit^  (q.  ▼.)    They  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  per- 
sons of  a  naturally  nervous  temperament,  more  espe- 
cially women  salTerlng  from  hysteria  or  other  like  com- 
{laints,and  may  be  induced  by  great  mental  excitement, 
n  such  cases  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  gen- 
eral health,  and  by  means  of  tonics,  searbathiug,  and 
gentle  open-air  exercise,  the  system  is  to  be  strength- 
ened.   Violent  exertion  and  strong  mental  excitement 
are  particalarly  to  be  avoided.  Among  the  principal  or- 
ewic  diseases  to  which  the  heart  is  subject  are  periear- 
aitist  oarcfaCtts,  tndoeardiUt^  atrovhjf,  hjfpertrophjf,  dilata- 
t»oa,and  valvular  diteaae. — IwcardiUtt  or  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium,  may  be  induced  by  exposure  to  damp 
or  cold/ir  by  other  causes, which  give  rise  to  inflammation 
in  other  psjrts.    It  is  charaoteriied  by  great  tenderness 
over  the  r^on  of  the  heart,  amounting,  when  pressed, 
to  sharp  cuttinc  pains,  which  prevent  one  from  lying 
upon  the  left  side.    If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  pleura 
is  involved,  there  will  be  acute  pain,  or  coughing,  or 
drawing  a  deep  breath.    Sometimes  the  attack  is  not 
so  severe,  and  but  a  slight  pain  is  felt,  or  only  a  sense 
of  heaviness  and  oppression.    Oenerally  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  increased,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  con- 
stitute palpitation.    Frequently  there  is  a  oonsiderable 
Quantity  of  fluid  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericai^ 
dinm,  which  is  sometimes  externally  risible  by  the 
,  bulging  out  over   that   part.     It  is  a  frequent    at- 
tendant of  acute  rheumatism,  (q,  v.)    Its  mode  of  treat- 
ment depends  very  much  upon  the  particular  circum- 
■tanoes  of  each  case.    Whera  the  disease  is  rapid  and 
violent,  bleeding  may  be  of  great  service ;  in  other  cases 
tonics,  and  in  some  cases  stimulants,  are  employed.  — 
Chrdtfu,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart  itself,  sometimes 
occurs,  but  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium;  the  symptoms  in  both  cases 
Are  the  same,  and  the  treatment  will  consequently  be 
rimiUu'  in  both.    The  like  remarks  also  apply.  In  great 
measure,  to  endocardititf  or  inflammation  of  the  in- 
terior lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  which  is  usually 
Moompanied  by  one  or  both  of  the  above.    In  this  case 
there  is  more  or  less  of  fever  and  anxiety,  and  a  pecu- 
liar sound  of  the  heart  is  heard  upon  auscultation.  — 
JfropAjf,  or  c  wasting  of  the  heart's  substance,  arises 
from  a  defldency  in  the  supply  of  nutritive  matter.    It 
Is  usually  accompanied  by  general  emaciation,  and  will 
be  prettv  sure  to  terminate  in  death.    When  the  heart . 
it  examined  after  death,  its  tissues  are  found  to  have 
undergone  a  change,  and,  instead  of  a  striped,  to  pre- 
•«ot  a  homogeneous  appearance.    This  is  called  fattj/ 
degeneration.    The  treatment  is  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem by  tonics,  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet,  open-air 
exercise,  sea-bathing,  and  the  like.  —  Hypertrophy,  on 
ths  other  hand,  is  the  result  of  an  excess  of  nutrition, 
the  nutritive  process  appearing  to  go  on  more  rapidly 
than  the  absorbent.  In  this  way  the  heart  is  often  greatly 
mlarged  in  bulk,  and  its  operation  seriously  interfered 
^tb.    It  is  usiuUly  distinguished  into  three  kinds,  — 1. 
tingle,  when  the  walls  of  the  heart,  or  its  divisions,  are 
thickeuod,  without  any  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the 
(^vities;  2.  eccentric,  or  awuritmat,  when  the  walls  are 
thicken«)d,  and  the  cavities  likewise  enlarged;  and,  3. 
concemtrie,  when  the  cavities  are  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  thickening  of  the  walls.  The  flrat  of  these  is 
the  lewt  common,  and  the  second  the  most  frequent ; 
»nd  any  of  them  may  afflict  a  single  cavity  or  the  whole 
heart.  From  the  force  with  which  the  bloo<l  is  propelled 
in  such  cases  being  greatly  increased,  the  tendency  is  to 
produce  hsamorrhages,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  apoplexy, 
•c    The  pulsations  are  frequently  regular  but  strong, 
•ometimes  even  visibly  raising  the  bedclothes,  and  the 
ch«st  is  bulged  out  over  the  part    Rest,  abstinence, 
M»d  more  or  less  depletion,  according  to  circunistanccH, 
•re  the  proper  means  to  be  employed  in  such  a  case,  and 
ntually.  with  care  and  perseverance,  the  symptoms  will 
be  much  alleviated.  — 'Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  when  one 
or  more  of  the  cavities  are  enlarged  in  size  without  the 
nibstauce  of   the  heart  itself  being  increiised.     It  is 
sometimes  caused  by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and 
nuy  be  produced  by  excessive  exerciHoor  strong  excite- 
ment of  any  kind;  it  also  frequently  arises  from  want 
of  sufficient  muscular  strength   in  the    heart    i.seir, 
^  from  some  obstruction  to  the  free  pa&«age  ut  the 
Wood,    It  is  characterized  by  want  of  vigor  iA  the  cir- 
^latlon,  and  by  feebleness  and  inability  for  exertion  in 
UM  patient ;  he  will  often  be  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  even 
•nnall  quantity  of  blood,  and  may  be  even  carried  off 
jraring  a  trifling  hismorrhage.  Attention  to  the  general 
health,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  patient  and  restore  the 
wculation,  while  all  exciting  causes  are  to  be  avoided, 


are  the  means  to  employ  In  such  circumstances.— The 
valve*  of  the  heart  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases 
which  interfn-e  with  their  proper  action;  these  are 
among  the  most  easily  detected  of  the  organic  diseases, 
on  account  of  the  sounds  produced  by  them.  The  valves 
frequently  become  tliickened,  or  even  cartilaginous  and 
osseous,  so  that  they  do  not  act  freely,  or  close  imper^ 
fectly,  leading  to  obstruction  or  regurgitation  of  blood. 
Being  connected  with  the  endocardium,  or  internal 
lining  membrane,  diseases  of  the  valves  often  result 
fh>m  repeated  attacks  of  endocarditis.  These  obstruc- 
tions tend  to  produce  oppression  of  the  breath,  apo- 
plectic fits,  sanguineous  and  serous  congestion,  —  as, 
hsBmoptysis,  albuminuria,  dropsy,  Ac.  The  mode  of 
treatment  in  such  cases  will  depend  upon  the  particular 
symptoms  present,  otherwise  the  general  mode  of  treat- 
ment indicated  aliove,  of  strengthening  the  tone  of  the 
system  and  equalixing  the  action  of  the  heart,  is  to  be 
followed. 
—The  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions ;  the  seat  of 
moral  life  and  character,  and,  raraiy,  the  aeat  of  the 
understanding  oc  will. 

*'  With  htart  to  Acort,  and  mind  to  mind."  —  ScoU. 
—Courage;  spirit;  pluck;  indomitable  purpose;  as,  to 
take  heart. 

*'  Faiat  ktmrt  ne'sr  von  a  lady  fair."  —  Buma. 
—Strength ;  vigor ;  fertility ;  efficacy ;  activity. 

**  That  Um  spent  earth  may  fathsr  htart  again."  —  Drjfdtn, 
—The  chief  part;  the  inner  part  of  anything;  the  middle 
part  or  interior ;  the  seat  or  source  of  life ;  the  vital 
part;  the  centre  of  action  or  motion ;  as,  the  heart  of  a 
country,  the  heart  of  a  mystery,  the  heart  of  a  popula- 
tion, the  heart  of  a  tree  or  vegetable,  Mc.  —  That  wliich 
has  the  shape  or  form  of  a  heart ;  particularly,  a  play- 
ing-card bearing  a  symbol  of  the  heart ;  as,  hearts  are 
trumps.  —  Secret  intention,  purpose,  or  design ;  hidden 
thoughts ;  recesses  of  the  mind. 
*'  I  wiU . . .  th«o  shew  yen  the  hMrt  of  my 
—Disposition  of  mind ;  design ;  purpose ;  intention ;  as,  I 
have  the  heart  to  do  well. 

At  hearty  in  the  true  character  or  case;  as  regards  the 
heart;  really;  truly. 

**  Xvsrj  womaa  Is  at  heart  a  rake."  —  J\>pe. 
Bg  hearty  thoroughly ;  in  the  closest  and  most  com- 
prehensive manner;  as,  to  learn  a  lesson  by  hnrL — Jbr 
mg  hearty  if  my  life  was  at  stake. 

••  I  oottld  noi/braif  heart  deny  it  him."  —  Shake, 
To  break  the  heart  of.  To  bring  to  hopeless  grief,  misery, 
or  despair;  to  afflict  beyond  redemption. — To  bring 
almost  to  completion ;  to  have  finished  the  greater  por- 
tion; as,  he  has  6rollcen  the  heart  </  the  work. — Hard- 
neu  of  heart.  Callousness  of  feeling;  want  of  sensibility ; 
cruelty  of  disposition.  —  Tojind  in  the  heart.  To  be  will- 
ing or  disposed ;  to  be  not  wholly  averse. 

"  I  eoold  Jiful  in  mjr  heart  to  ask  yonr  pardon."— JKda^y. 
To  have  the  htart  in  a  nutshelL  To  be  mean-spirited, 
vacillating,  or  sordid. — To  heart  In  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  heart;  as,  to  take  to  hearty  that  is,  to  be  concerned 
or  anxious  about,  to  sorrow  for,  to  grieve  over ;  as,  she 
took  her  husband's  death  so  much  to  heart  that  she  soon 
followed  him. — 7b  set  the  heart  at  rut.  To  be  unconcerned 
about ;  to  be  at  ease.  —  To  s^  or  Jix  f/»e  heart  upon.  To 
desire  or  long  for  earnestly ;  to  entertain  fond  Inclina- 
tion for. 

**  Nor  setekf  heart,  thos  oT«r>tond,  on  that  which  Is  not  thine." 

MiUon. 
To  speak  to  on^s  heart.  To  give  spiritual  comfort  to; 
to  console  with  kind  words ;  to  fortify  with  hope. 

NoTB. — Heart  is  used  in  many  compound  words  which 
are  self-explanatory ;  as,  /leurf-ache,  ^are-broke,  heart' 
chilled,  heartfelt,  heart-} 


iri-plercing,  A«ar<-rending,  heart- 
(•dk,)  n.    Mental  sorrow;  anguish,  or 


thrilling,  Ac. 

trouble  of  mind. 
HearC'-blood,  IIeart*a'-blood,  n.  The  fluid  of 

the  heart ;  —  hence,  vitality,  essence. 
Heart '-bond,  n.   (Masonry.)    A  stone  which  forms  a 

bond  by  overlapping  two  others. 
Henrt'-breisk,  n.  Overpowering  sorrow  or  grief. 
Henrt'-breaker,  n.   A  woman's  curl ;  a  lovo-lock ; 

a  loose  trees.    (Colioq.) 
Heart'-broken,  a.   Overcome  with  sorrow ;  deeply 

afflicted. 


Heari'-eailnir,  a.  Feeding  or  preying  on  the  heart 

Heart'ed,  a.    Having  a  heart.  —  Formed  like  a  heart; 

cordate,  (a.)— Laid  up  or  seated  in  the  heart ;  — chiefly 

used  in  composition ;  as,  fBini-hearted,  ytttxm-heaHed. 

Bearrcdneaa,  fi.    Heartiness;  sincerity;  warmth; 

seal.    (B.)  .  .7  , 

Hearten,  {hOrfn,)  v.  a.   To  give  heart  or  courage  to; 
to  encourage;  to  animate;  to  incite  or  stimulate  the 
courage  of;  as,  to  hearten  troops. 
Heart'ener,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  heartens  or 

stimuUtes. 
Heart'felt,  a.  Deeply  felt ;  deeply  affecting,  whether  as 

sorrow  or  liappiness. 
Hearr-|n''iei*  »».  Anguish  or  affliction  of  the  heart. 
Hearth,  {MkHh,)  n.  [A.8.  he^irth,  said  to  be  from  Her- 
tha,  Karth,  worshipped  as  a  goddess  by  northern  nations, 
whose  name  was  given  to  the  place  on  which  the  homo- 
fire  was  kindled,  and  also  to  the  house  itself;  Oer. 
hrrd;  0.  Oer.  heH;  D.  haard.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
true  derivation  is  from  Goth,  hauri,  a  coal,  akin  to  Icel. 
hyr,  fire,  to  the  Sansk.  of  the  Vedas,  hdras^  a  flame,  and 
to  Heb.  dr,  to  shine,  to  kindle.]  A  pavement  or  fioor  of 
brick  or  stone  in  a  chimney,  on  which  a  fire  is  made ; 
as,  a  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

**  Fires  Qoraked,  sad  hearth*  onswept."  —  Shak$. 
—A  house  or  dwelling-place,  as  the  abode  of  comfort  to 
its  inmates,  and  of  entertainment  to  guests;  as,  a  hos- 
pitable hearth. 

(Metallurgy.)    That  part  of  a  smelting-fhmace  whera 
the  metal  accumulates,  and  whera  it  is  finally  separated 
flrom  the  Impurities  which  may  be  present  in  the  ores ; 
it  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  fhmace  a  little  above 
the  mouth  and  the  tuyeres.    The  term  is  also  applied 
to  part  of  an  open  fhrnace,  whera  the  metal  is  expossd 
to  the  action  of  fira. 
Heart'-hardneas,  n.    Insensibility  of  heart. 
Heart'-keavineaa,  n.    Dejection  of  spirits;  melan- 
choly. 
Heartli'-inoney,  Heartk'-penny,  n.   A  tax 

formerly  levied  on  hearths  in  England. 
Heartk'Hitone,  n.    The  stone  forming  the  hearth ; 

the  fireside. 
Heart'lly.  adv.  From,  or  with  all  the  hesrt;  with  sin- 
cerity ;  really ;  cordially ;  as.  you  ara  heartily  welcome. 
—  Actively;    xealonsly;  diligently;  vigorously;  with 
seal ;  as,  they  oppose  us  heartily.  —  Freely ;  Urgely ; 
eagerly ;  with  desira;  as.  to  feed  heartily. 
Heart'lncaa,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  hearty : 
seal ;  sincerity ;  ardor ;  vigor ;  earnestness ;  eagerness  of 
appetite. 
Heartleaa.  fi.    Without  a  heart  —  Lacking  hsart  or 
courage;  splritiess;  faint-hearted;  without  feeling  or 
affection;  cruel;  as,  a  Asarflecs  parant 
HeartleMlar,  adv.    In  a  heartiess  manner ;  faintly ; 

timidly;  feebly;  without  feeling  or  affection. 
HeartleMneaa,  «i.  Quality  of  being  heartless ;  want 
of  courage  or  spirit ;  feebleness ;  destitution  of  feeling 
or  sjrmpathy. 
Heartlet,!*.  A  little  heart 
Heart'-pea,  n.    Same  as  Hsabt-sxsd.  q.  v. 
Heart  Prairie,  In  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Wal- 
worth CO.,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 
Heart'-rendlniTy <^  Breaking  the  heart;  overpower- 
ing with  anguish ;  crushing  with  aflUction ;  as,  heart- 
rendina  news. 
Heart'-riBlnv,  n.    Opposition  rising  in  the  heart 
Heart'«robbiiiir»  <>•  Ecstatic ;  depriving  of  thought ; 
as,  "  heart-rolMng  gladness.'*   (Spenser.)  —  Winning  the 
heart;  captivating  the  affections;  as,  a  heartrroMring 
beauty. 
Heart**  CTontent.  or  Heart's  Coktbht  Govt,  a  small 
harbor  on  the  K.  side  of  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland; 
Lat.  470  W  N.,  Lou.  63°  jy  W. 
Heart*a'*ease,  n.  Same  as  Hxart-easi,  q.  v. 

(Bot.)    See  V101.A. 

Heart'-«eed,  Heart'-pea,  n.   (Bot.)   The  plants 

of  the  genus  Oardioepermttm  are  so  called,  in  allusion  to 

their  round  seeds,  which  are  marked  with  a  spot  like  a 

heart. 

Heart'Hihaped,  a.    (Bot)    Cordate;  possessing  the 

form  or  slwpe  of  a  heart. 
Heart'-shell,  n.  (Conch.)  A  shell  shaped  like  a  heart. 
Heart'-siek,  n.  Sick  at  heart;  pained  in  mind ;  deeply 
afflicted,  discouraged,  or  depressed. 


Heart'«bnrn,  it.  (Med.)  The  cardialgia,  an  affection  |  Heart'-alckenlnff,  a.    Disposed  to  sicken  or  d^ect 
of  the  stomach,  erroneously  attributed  to  the  heart, !     the  heart. 

which  is  a  mere  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  —  [  Heart'-slckneaa,  n.     Heaviness  or  depression  of 
an  excess  of  acidity  in  the  stomnch,  either  proceeding spirits. 


from  too  acid  a  state  in  the  gHMtric  juice,  from  some 
crude  and  indlKestible  substHnce  in  the  stomach,  from 
a  piece  of  gristle,  fragment  of  bone,  or  some  irritating 
body  which,  as  said  in  the  art.  Diofhtion,  attempts  to 
pass  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and.  after  vain 
appeals,  is  turned  back  till  more  c«>mpleteiy  (ligeste<l, 
causing  heat  pnin,  and  inconvenience;  or  it  U  tlio  re- 


Heart'aome,  a.    Brisk  ;  gay;  lively ;  cheerful;  buoy- 
ant (Used  in  Scotland  and  the  N.  of  England.) 

Heart'-sore,  n.  An  object  of  pain  to  the  mind. 
**  His  only  heart-eore,  and  his  only  fbe."  —  i^rnser. 

Heart'<Hittrrlniir»  ^    Moving  the  heart ;  exciting  the 
sensibilities. 

Heart'-ntrlke,  v.  a.  To  touch  or  affect  at  heart 


suit  of  worms  in  the  bowels,  irrltHting  the  whole  all- '  Heart'-ntrlnflT,  n.    A  nerve  or  tendon  supposed   to 
^        . ..        «.     ._    .        ..  .  ...  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

Heart'Hitrnek,  a.  Driven  to  the  heart ;  infixed  in 
the  mind ;  as,  **  heart-struck  ii^uries." (<S^a/.-«.)—  Shocked 
with  fear  or  dismay. 

"Adam,  at  the  bewa.  hearf.ttrurJt  stood."  — JfUlon. 

Heart'-nwelUngr*  «•  Rankling  in  the  heart;  as 
"  hfart-suyrlltng  hate."  — Spenser. 

Heart'-tkroD,  n.    A  pulsation  of  the  heart 

Heart' wellTllle,  in  Vermont^  a  post-village  of  Ben- 
nington CO.;  generally  spelled  Hartwkllville  (q.  r.). 

Heart' wheel,  a.  (Mack.)  The  name  given  to  a  well- 
known  mechanical  contrivance  for  converting  a  circular 
motion  into  an  alternating  rvctilinear  one,  which  Is 
generally  adopted  In  the  machineiy  of  cotton  mlUa.    It 


mentary  tube.    The  treatment  depends  n{M>n  the  cause. 
Heart'-bnrned,  a.    Having  the  heart  int1nme<l. 

"  How  tartlj  that  cenUemao  looks  t    I  never  can  we  htm  bat  I 
am  heart'bunud  an  boar  mner."—Skak*. 
Heart'-burnlngf,  a.  Occasioning  discontent. 
— n.   Discontent;  secret  enmity :  jealousy. 

(Mfd.)    Same  as  Hb.\rt-bcrx,  7.  r. 
Heart'-dear,  a.  Fondly  prised  by  the  heart    (r.) 

"  Yoar  own  Percy,  . . .  my  heart'dtar  U^rrj."— Shah*. 
Hearf -deep,  a.  Fixed  or  rooted  in  the  heart 
Heart'-ea«e,  n.     Quiet ;  tranquillity  of  mind :  (also 

written  heart's-ease.)  (a.) 
Heart'-eaalni^,  a.  Bestowing  ease  or  quiet ;  as,  **heari- 
easing  mirth."  —  Milton. 
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consists  of  an  ellipse  tnrned  either  on  an  axle,  or  by  i 
means  of  a  winch  and  haudlu  in  one  of  its  foci,  or  its) 
centre,  or  whose  edge  a  movable  point  or  circle  pre:»«ii ; 
the  latter  receives  an  alternating  motion  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ellipse,  which  in  its  motion  presses 
it  to  diCsrent  distances  frum  the  centre  of  motion. 
The  practical  disadvantages  of  this  con tnvance  are,  the 
inequAlity  of  pressure  and  of  moving  force  which  will 
be  required  at  different  parts  of  the  rotation  of  the 
ellipse,  and  the  consequent  wearing  of  some  parts  of  it 
before  the  remainder. 

Heart-whole,  (hUrfhdl,)  a.  Not  affected  with  lore ; 
not  touched  with  the  tender  passion;  having  unbroken 
spirits  or  good  courage ;  with  the  heart  free  and  un- 
fixed. 

Beari'-wood,  n.  (B<a.)  The  English  term  for  Dura- 
MBN,  (q.  V.)  It  is  the  central  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
hardened  by  the  deposition  in  its  tissue  of  various  secre- 
tions which  clog  up  the  passages,  and  forbid  the  pas- 
sage of  anything  through  them. 

Beari'-woamded,  a.  Wounded  with  love  or  sor- 
row; deeply  muved  or  affected  with  some  engrossing 
passion. 

Henriy,  (hiirt%)  a.  Having  the  heart  engaged  in 
anything;  sincere;  warm;  ardent;  zealous;  cordial; 
real;  unfeigned;  earnest;  energetic;  as,  a  /tea r<y  sup- 
port; a  hfariy  reception;  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hands, 
«c.  —  In  full  health ;  robust ;  strong ;  vigorous  ;  hale ; 
sound-bodied;  durable;  as,  a  hearty  man,  a  hearty 
laugh.  —  Producing  or  promoting  strength  ;  invigorat- 
ing; nourishing,  as  food;  abundant  in  quantity;  hav- 
ing a  keen  appetite ;  as,  a  hearty  dinner,  a  hearty  diges- 
tion, 9l  hearty  meal. 

A  hearty  eat^r,  one  who  eats  largely  and  heartily ; 
one  who  plies  his  knife  and  fork  well ;  a  good  feeder. 

Heat,  {hit,)  n.  [A.S.  h«tu,  haeto;  L.  Oer.  and  D.  hitte  ; 
Qer.  hitze  ;  Dan.  hede ;  Icel.  hita,  hiti  ;  Ooth.  heito,  a 
fever,  akin  to  Or.  aithd,  to  bum  or  blaze,  to  Ar.  hard- 
rat,  heat,  and  to  Hind.  hurHrtU,  heati  The  sensation 
caused  by  the  approach  or  contact  of  a  not  body,  and  the 
cause  of  tliat  sensation.  (See  below,  J  Pfiytics.) 
The  sensation  produced  by  the  vicinity,  presence,  or 
touch  of  flre  or  of  heated  matter,  or  of  anything  warm :  — 
correlative  of  cold.  —  High  temperature;  degree  of 
temperature  to  which  any  body  is  raised,  as  distin- 
guished from  low  temperature,  or  cold :  as,  the  heats  of 
summer,  fuat  of  the  weather,  fever  heat,  Ac. 
"  Orsat  htU*  will  follow,  sad  Urge  oit^  of  graio."  --Drifden. 

^-Indication  or  effects  of  high  temperature ;  high  color 

of  the  face  or  body ;  redness ;  flush ;  efSorescence ;  as, 

ft  white  fteat,  a  sparkling  litat,  a  blood-red  heat. 

"  I(  bss  ralasd  . . .  Ami*  hi  tbsir  (koas. '  ^AddUon. 

—State  of  being  once  hot  or  incandescent:  exposure  to 
heat ;  as,  to  g^ve  a  bar  of  steel  another  heal.  —  A  vio- 
lent action  unintermitted ;  a  course  at  a  race ;  a  single 
effort  in  running;  as,  three  hfuUt  and  a  distance. 
"  In  the  last  ktat,  plata  doaliog  woo  th«  rsos.'  —IhyiUn. 

— Tiolent  action  or  agitation  of  the  system ;  utmost  vio- 
lence: page;  vehemence;  ardor;   agitation  of  mind 
inflammation  or  excitement ;  exasperation ;  party  spirit . 
as,  the  heat  of  passion,  the  heat  of  play,  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  Mc. 

-  Ws  hsv«  ipUt  oo  blood  bat  on  tbs  hsatot  th«  battls."  —JUUrbwy. 

•—Fervency ;  animation  in  thought  or  discourse;  ardor  of 
expression  or  elocution. 

•*  Plead  it  to  hn  with  aU  th«  itreogth  sod  *Mt  of  tloqaoaos. 

AddiMifH. 

^-Fermentation ;  effervescence. 

Blood-heat,  the  natural  temperature  of  the  human 
body,  or  about  98°  Fahr. 

(Phyncs,)  Tne  vtateriai  thwrp  of  H.  which  was  for- 
merly maintained  Muppused  it  to  be  a  form  of  matter 
subtle,  imponderable,  and  pervading  all  bodies,  this 
imiK)nderable  substance  being  called  caloric.  Its  par- 
ticles were  supiioeed  to  mutually  i-ei»el  each  other,  and 
to  be  attracted  by  the  particles  of  other  bodies,  thus 

froducing  tlie  phenouieun  of  expHUsiou  and  contraction, 
ts  entrance  into  our  bodies  wei-e  thought  to  cause  the 
sensation  of  heat  or  vsimith,  and  its  departure  that  of 
cold.  It  accounted  for  the  heat  evolved  by  compression 
or  percussion — as  when  iron  is  heated  by  rapid  blows — 
on  the  supposition  that  the  spaces  between  the  atoms 
being  ojutracted,  the  capacity  of  the  body  for  heat  was 
diminished,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  therefore  forced  out 
and  made  manifest  This  theory  has  been  abandoned, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  mechanical  or  dynamical  theory 
accepted  in  its  place.  According  to  this  theory,  H.  is 
not  a  material,  but  a  form  of  motion,  a  vibration  or 
other  mode  of  activity  of  the  ultimate  particles  or 
atoms  of  matter.  It  is  held  that  tliis  motion  may 
be  generated  by  friction,  percussion,  and  eompreaslon, 
tm  well  as  by  combustion.  Without  further  examining 
the  tbeoriea  of  H.,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  Its  most 
important  phenomena.  The  sun  is  the  great  source  of 
H.,  as  well  as  light  to  the  earth.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  amount  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  earth  in 
a  year,  if  evenly  distributed  over  ito  surface,  would 
melt  a  layer  of  ice  covering  the  whole  earth  to  a  depth 
of  100  feet ;  or  it  would  heat  an  ocean  of  flresh  water  66 
miles  deep,  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  to  the 
boiUng-point  Faraday  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
heat  radiated  fh>m  thosame  during  a  summer's  day  upon 
an  acre  of  ground  in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  not  less 
than  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  18,000  lbs.  of 
coaL  By  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  means  of 
large  burning-glasses,  a  most  intense  H.  may  be  pro- 
doMd.  sufllcient  to  easily  melt  the  most  refractory  met- 
aIs.  a  natural  temperature  of  120°  Fahr.  has  been  ob- 
•erved,  and  arctic  navigators  have  experienced  a  cold 


of  70°  below  xero.  The  greater  IT.  produced  by  the 
sun  in  summer  is  due  to  two  causes.  It  is  longer  above 
the  horison,  and  its  rays  are  more  direct ;  Uutt  is,  in 
winter,  the  rays  falling  obliquely  upon  the  rarth's  sur^ 
face  are  diffused  over  a  much  greater  space  than  In  sum- 
mer, and  their  heating  power  is  weakened  in  proportion. 
Recent  experiments  with  the  thermo-electric  pile  prove 
that  even  the  distant  fixed  stars  are  sources  to  the  earth 
of  an  apprecUble  amount  of  H.  The  internal  fires  of 
the  earth  are  not  supposed  to  affect  the  temperature  at 
its  surface  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  their  influ- 
ence becomes  perceptible  as  we  descend  toward  the  cen- 
tre. (See  EarthJ  Electricity  is  also  counted  one  of  the 
sources  of  H.  The  moitt  intense  H.  known  is  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric  current,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  in  the  case  of  the  thermoelectric  pile  (see  Thkb- 
MO-KLecTBiciTT),  electricity  may  be  produced  from  H. 
From  the  connection  between  these  two  agents.  Prof. 
Tyndall  remarks  that  **  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  H.  and  electricity  are  both  modes  of  motion."  — 
Chemical  action  is  always  attended  with  the  production 
of  H.  When  water  is  added  to  lime,  or  when  about  4 
parts  of  sulphuric  &cid  and  1  of  water  are  mixed,  a  great 
degree  of  heat  is  produced.  The  combustion  of  coal, 
w<K)d,  Ac,  to  which  we  principally  resort  for  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  If.,  is  only  the  chemical  union  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  fuel.  Animal  H.  Is  also 
the  result  of  a  chemico- vital  process.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  is  absorbed  into  the  lungs,  and  carried  by  the 
blood  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  In  the  little  capillary 
vessels  It  combines  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  forming 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  are  expelled  in  the 
breath.  The  process  then  is  a  form  of  combustion,  in 
which  the  fuel  is  the  waste  matter  of  the  body.  Peo- 
ple inhabiting  very  cold  countries  consume  great  quan- 
tities of  oily  and  fatty  matter,  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  which  are  doubtless  needed  for  the  produc- 
tion, by  oxidation  or  combustion,  of  the  necessary 
heat  of  the  body.  (See  Bx»pnuTioi«.)  Heat  Is  pro- 
duced by  all  varieties  of  «n«c^it»cai  amon,  as  friction, 
compression,  percussion,  Ac.  Fire  mav  be  kindled  by 
rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  dry  wood,  or  by  the  rapid 
revolution  of  wheels  upon  their  axles.  Particles  of  steel 
from  a  knife-blade,  held  upon  a  rapidly  revolring,  dry 
grindstone,  are  heated  to  redness  and  fly  off  in  a  shower 
of  sparks.  By  rubbing  two  pieces  of  ice  together.  Sir 
H.  Davy  caused  them  to  melt,  an  experiment  that  proved 
that  H.  cannot  be  material.  H.  Is  evolved  by  compres- 
sion, as  when  any  substance  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a  powerful  press.  If  a  piece  of  tinder  be  placed  in  a 
tube  closed  at  one  end  and  the  air  suddenly  compressed 
by  means  of  a  piston  working  air-tight,  the  tinder  will 
be  ignited  by  the  heat  produced.  J^ercussion  produces 
heat.  The  use  of  the  flint  and  steel  is  an  example  of 
this:  the  heat  evolved  by  the  collision  of  the  two  being 
sufficient  to  Aise  the  small  particles  of  steel  that  are 
driven  off  by  the  blow.  A  piece  of  cold  iron  may  be 
heated  to  redness  by  rapid  and  skilAil  blows  of  a  ham- 
mer. The  experiments  of  Joule  (see  Joulx*8  Appabatus  ) 
and  others  demonstrate  that  whenever  force  is  exertea 
ff.  is  produced ;  that  the  same  amount  of  force  under 
all  circumstances  generates  the  same  quantity  of  heat ; 
and  that  H.  and  force  are  mutually  convertible  into  each 
other.  The  general  effect  of  imparting  heat  to  bodies  is 
to  increase  their  volume,  and,  if  continued,  to  change 
solids  to  liquids, and  liquids  to  gases  or  vapors.  For  a  full 
description  of  these  effects,  see  Expansion,  Liquefag- 
Tioir,  and  Vaporisation.  Bodies  expand  and  contract 
under  the  influence  of  H.  with  an  apparently  irresistible 
force,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  drawing  together, 
by  means  of  Iron  rods,  walls  of  buildings  that  have  spread 
apart,  in  putting  tires  on  wheels,  and  in  many  other 
mechanical  operations.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  caused  to  vary  ft-om  the  per- 
pendicular by  the  expansion  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
of  the  sides  that  are  successively  exposed  to  its  rays. 
The  expansion  of  bodies  may  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  heat  that  produces  it,  and  on  this  principle  are 
constructed  heat-measuring  instruments.  (See  Thxr- 
MOMITXR  and  Ptromktxr.)  —  Otmmunieation  of  H.  Heat 
is  communicated  bycomfuc/ton,cont^ec<v>n,and  radiation. 
Conduction  is  the  method  by  which  the  heat  is  trans- 
mitted from  particle  to  particle  of  a  body,  as  from  the 
end  of  a  metallic  rod  placed  in  a  fire,  to  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  rod.  All  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  respecting  their  power  of  heat:  conductors  and 
non-conductors.  If  we  hold  the  ends  of  two  rods,  one  of 
iron  and  one  of  wood,  in  a  flre,  we  soon  become  aware 
that  the  metal  conducts  the  heat  much  more  readily  to 
the  hand  than  the  wood ;  ergo,  metals  are  the  best  con- 
ductors. The  following  table  shows  the  relative  con- 
ducting power  of  the  different  metals: 

Silver .lOOIIron 12 

Copper 74lLead 9 

Gold 63ll»laUnum 8 

Brass 24  j  German  silver 6 

Tin 15|Bismuth. 2 

Refrigerators  and  fire-proof  safes  are  constructed  with 
double  sides,  and  the  space  between  them  is  filled  with 
some  non-conductor  of  neat,  as  alum,  charcoal,  or  plaster 
of  Paris.  Liquids  and  gases  are  almost  perfect  non-con- 
ductors of  H.  Water  may  be  boiled  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  tube  over  Ice  without  melting  the  Ice,  and  if  a  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  be  inflamed  on  the  surface  of  water,  the 
water  will  not  be  warmed  below  the  surface.  Common 
air  is  almost  an  absolute  non-conductor.  The  air  re- 
tained in  the  meshes  and  between  the  layers  of  clothing 
prevents  the  heat  of  the  body  from  being  conducted  away, 
and  thus  keeps  us  warm.  The  same  substance  that  proves 
the  beet  d^enee  against  the  cold  also  protects  the  body 
fh>m  the  effects  of  great  external  heat.    Workmen  and 
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firemen  exposed  to  Intense  beat  protect  themadxta  br 
woollen  garments,  and  we  wrap  ice  in  flannel  to  lu*^ 
it  from  the  heated  air  without.  Doable  doon  anu  wio- 
dows  render  apartments  warmer  by  enclonng  a  qoant^tf 
of  air  which  does  not  convey  away  the  beat  as  re*iii» 
as  the  solid  walls.  —  Liquids  and  gases  are  heated  oj 
conrectif/n.  If  /f.  be  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  a 
liquid,  we  have  seen  that 
the  lower  portions  re- 
main unaffected  by  it. 
If  the  heat,  however,  be 
applied  to  the  lower  part 
of  a  vessel  containing  a 
liquid  or  gas,  the  heated 
particles  become  ex- 
panded, and  rising,  give 
place  to  colder  ones, 
which  are  heated  in 
their  turn.  In  this  man- 
ner all  portions  of  the 
liquid  are  heated  alike. 
Fig.  1268  illustrates  how 
the  heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  of  vra- 
ter  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  mass.  It  will 
be  seen  that  two  sets  of 
currents  are  established, 
the  hot  particles  rising 
to  the  top,  and  the  cold 
ones  sinking  to  the  bot- 
tom. On  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  air  of  a  room  is 
warmed,  and  for  tills  rea- 
son the  heat  should  en- 
ter the  apartment  as  near  the  floor  as  possible.  liqaidi 
and  gases  cool  fh>m  the  aifrfkoe ;  as  the  particles  becoiDe 
cold  they  conduct  and  sink,  while  warmer  ones  rise  sad 
take  their  places.  Thick  liquids,  as  soup,  oils,  molasBa, 
tar,  Ac,  retain  their  heat  longer,  since  their  particles 
do  not  so  readily  move  among  themsctlves  on  account 
of  their  greater  coheaion.  —  Radiation  of  H.  By  thii  is 
understood  the  passage  of  H.  from  one  body  to  another, 
either  through  a  vacuum,  the  air,  or  even  through  s 
solid.  Prof.  Tyndall  defines  radiation  as  **  the  coouBaai- 
cation  of  motion  from  the  particles  of  a  heated  body  to  the 
ether  in  which  these  bodies  are  immnved."  Snbstanoei 
differ  very  much  In  their  power  of  emitting  J?l,  and  tbs 
radiating  power  of  the  same  body  varies  greatly,  acrard- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  its  snrfiKce.  Highly  polisbed  ntr- 
fiaures  are  poor  radiators,  while  dark,  dull  bodies  are  gen- 
erally good  radiators.  It  is  proved,  however,  tliat  cotor 
alone  has  no  effect  on  radiation.  If  a  metallic  cab^ 
having  Its  sides  coated  with  different  coloring-matten, 
be  filled  with  hot  water,  It  will  be  fbnnd  that  the  radia- 
tion from  each  will  be  the  same.  Tesaels  deaigDed  to 
retain  the  heat  of  their  contents  should  have  cJeaa, 
polished  sur&ces.  while  stoves,  or  bodies  intend*^  to 
impart  H.,  should  be  somewhat  rough,  or  not  hi^y 
polished.  Radiant  H.  is  thrown  off  in  straight  iiofls 
and  is  reflected,  absorbed,  transmitted,  and  refracted,  ii 
obedience  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  light.  It  ii 
also  susceptible  of  polarization.  Ihat  it  is  reflected, 
may  be  proved  by  placing  a  hot  ball  of  iron  in  the  foeos 
of  a  concave  reflector,  while  some  gunpowder  is  pla«d 
in  the  focus  of  a  similar  reflector,  a  number  of  feet  dis- 
tant fh>m  the  ball.  The  powder  will  be  ignited,  tbou^ 
placed  at  any  other  point  mtKh  nearer  the  ball,  it 
would  remain  unaffected.  If  we  stand  with  our  back 
to  a  bright  flre,  and  hold  a  mirror  in  such  position  that 
we  may  see  Its  reflected  light,  the  face  receives  at  the 
same  time  the  sensation  of  heat.  By  an  arrangment 
of  mirrors,  Archimedes,  in  his  famous  defence  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  enabled  to  fire  the  fleet  of  Marcellus  by  the 
concentrated  and  reflected  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  Ba- 
diant  heat  is  absorbed  readily  by  surfaces  tliat  are  good 
radiators,  and  but  imperfectly  by  those  sur&ces  that  an 
good  reflectors.  Dark,  rough  bodies  alworb  readily  sod 
become  sooner  heated  than  smooth  and  polisiied  os«s; 
for  instance,  water  is  sooner  heated  in  a  kettle  vhos* 
outside  is  covered  with  soot,  than  in  one  that  is  brifbt 
and  clean.  In  the  experiment  above  described,  with  tbi 
hot  ball,  the  mirror  is  not  heated,  though  within  a  fetf 
inches  of  the  hot  iron,  so  perfectly  does  its  pdisbed 
surfiu:e  reflect  the  rays  of  heat.  The  air  is  a  poor  sb- 
Borber  of  H.  The  sim's  rays  pass  through  it  witboat 
sensibly  increasing  its  temperature;  and  it  becomes 
warmed  principally  by  convection  fh)m  the  heated  snr- 
face  of  the  earth.  The  sun's  heat  passes  thiougfatfae 
air  and  transparent  bodies  without  loss,  but  beat  fhMS 
other  sources  is  more  or  lea  absorbed  by  bodies  thst 
allow  light  to  pass  readily  through  them.  Bodies  allow- 
ing a  free  passage  of  H.  through  them  are  called  <to- 
ihermanous,  and  those  that  absorb  the  most  of  the  A 
they  receive  are  called  athermanous.  Rock-salt  and  sir 
transmit  the  rays  from  sources  of  heat  of  all  kinds,  bat 
all  other  bodies  absorb  a  portion  of  the  heat-rays  in  ths 
•ame  manner  that  colored  glasses  intercept  or  absof^ 
some  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  facts  in  this  conaectida 
are  very  remarkable;  we  can  give  space  for  bat  fiefV. 
If  we  take,  as  a  source  of  heat,  a  kettle  filled  with  Ual- 
ing  water,  a  thin  plate  of  transparent  rock-salt  wfli 
transmit  92  out  of  100  rays,  while  rock-crystal.  plat«- 
glass,  transparent  alum,  and  clear  ice,  all  of  the  ma* 
thickness,  will  not  transmit  any.  With  the  exceptioe 
of  rock-salt,  the  transmisslve  power  of  different  bodisi 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  heat,  and  it  differs  in  tbs 
same  body  with  the  Intensity  of  the  heat.  Thus,  platr 
glass  which  transmits  none  of  the  heat  from  a  co{^ 
ball  heated  to  212°,  transmits  6  per  cent  of  that  &«■ 
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the  same  ball  at  a  t«nip«ratare  of  750^.  The  facts  of 
radiation  and  abnorptiou  atfurd  an  explanation  of  the 
intertMtlng  phenomena  of  Dbw  (q.  v.),  of  frost  which  in 
finjzen  dew,  of  land  and  sea  breeset,  and  of  winds.  (See 
Wi]«Dd.)—  H.  tends  todiffutte  itself  nntil  all  neighboring 
bodies  hare  acquired  a  nnitorm  temperature.  If  a  hot 
ball  of  iron  be  placed  in  a  room,  it  parts  with  its  heat 
antil  the  objects  in  the  room  and  itself  have  the  same 
temperature.  If  a  block  of  ice  at  H'JP  be  introduced 
into  a  room  having  a  temperature  lower  than  ltd  own, 
it  radiates  H^  and  thus  warms  or  elevates  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  — Latent  H.  Whene%'er  a  solid  is 
changed  into  a  liquid,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  disap- 
pears, or  becomes  insensible  to  the  thermometer.  To 
melt  ice  at  32P  requires  143  degrees  of  heat,  and  yet  the 
water  produced  has  a  temperature  of  only  32°.  The 
latent  H.  of  water  is  then  said  to  be  H^,  and  this 
amount  of  heat  reappears  when  it  is  re-froxen.  A  simi- 
lar effect  is  protinced  when  a  solid  or  liquid  is  changed 
to  a  VHpor  or  gas.  To  change  water  at  21 JP  into  steam 
of  the  same  temperature,  967  degrees  of  //.  are  required. 
The  latent  heat  of  steam,  then,' is  967*^,  which  becomes 
sensible,  or  reappears  on  its  oondenttatiou  into  water. 
Cold  is  produced  when  solids  are  liquefied  by  slow 
chemical  action,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt  This  is  the  principle  of  Frttting  Mixturex^  q.  v. — 
specific  H.  Bodies  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  H. 
required  to  effect  the  same  changes  of  temperature  in 
them.  The  specific  H.  of  a  substance  b  the  quantity  of 
H.  required  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree,  as  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  same 
weight  of  some  other  substance  taken,  as  a  standard, 
one  degree.  For  in<iiance,  if  we  subject  a  pound  each 
of  water,  mercury,  copper,  and  oil  to  the  action  of  a 
uniform  source  of  heat,  wo  shall  find  that  to  increase 
the  temperature  af  each,  say  5  degrees,  the  times  re- 
qairpd  will  be  as  follows :  for  the  water,  30 ;  mercury,  1 ; 
copper,  10-6;  oil,  15;  thnt  is,  the  water  will  absorb  30 
timao  as  much  hmt  ait  the  mercury,  before  indicating  as 
high  a  tempeniture,  the  copper  10*6,  and  the  oil  15  times 
as  much.  Having  heated  these  substances  to  the  same 
degree,  the  water  will  be  30  times  as  long  in  cooling  as 
the  mercury,  the  copper  10-6,  and  the  oil  15  times  as 
long.  The  water  evidently  contained  30  times  as  much 
heat  as  tlie  mercury,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its 
*pK*Ac  H.  is  30  times  greater  than  that  of  mercury, 
that  of  cupper  10-6  times,  Ac.  Water  is  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  comparison.  —  QUorimPtry  is  the  art  of 
determining  the  specific  H.  of  bodies.  Different  methods 
are  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  Equal  weights  of  dif- 
ferent substances  are  heated  to  the  same  degree,  and 
the  time  which  they  require  to  cool  is  noted,  or,  when 
heated,  they  are  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  the  gain  of 
K  on  the  part  of  the  water  and  its  loss  by  the  body  noted ; 
or,  the  quantity  of  ice  is  observed  which  they  will  liquefy 
in  (ailing  a  given  number  of  degrees  in  temperature.  The 
same  facts  are  ascertained  alM  in  the  case  of  liquids,  by 
mixing  equal  weights  of  two  liquids  at  different  tempera- 
tures, and  noting  the  resulting  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  less  the  atomic 
weight  of  a  body,  the  greater  its  specific  H. ;  and  in 
motit  cases  the  product  of  the  atomic  weight  and  the 
specific  U.  is  a  constant  quality.    These  experiments 

grove  that  different  bodies  have  different  capacities  for 
eat;  thus  water,  at  a  temperature  of  lUO^,  contains 
much  more  H.  than  mercury,  copper,  or  oil,  at  the  same 
temperatare.  Its  great  capacity  for  H.  renders  the 
ocean  a  great  regulator  of  heat  upon  the  earth's  surface. 
In  the  summer  it  absorl»s  and  holds  great  quantities  of 
H.  which  is  slowly  given  off  in  the  winter,  and  tends  to 
modify  the  cold  of  islands  and  countries  adjacent  to  it. 
OoUi  [b  a  term  used  to  express  the  absence  of  a  degree 
of  H.  and  not  a  fixed  temperature.  Our  sensations  may 
impart  to  us  no  true  idea  of  real  temperature.  A  traveller 
fh>m  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  on  descending  half-way 
to  the  plain,  will  find  the  heat  oppressive,  while  his 
ftiend  who  has  come  from  the  plain  below  to  meet  him, 
requires  a  fire  to  warm  himself.  If  we  place  one  hand 
in  warm  water  and  the  other  in  ice-water,  and  then 
plunge  both  into  common  spring  water,  to  the  one  it 
will  be  cold  and  to  the  other  warm.  Cold  is  produced 
by  evaporation  from  the  conversion  of  sensible  H.  into 
latent  heat.  A  volatile  liquid,  as  ether,  dropped  on  the 
•kin.  causes  the  sensation  of  cold.  The  cryophorus^  or 
frost-bearer,  illustrates  the  production  of  cold  by  quick 
evaporation.  It  is  a  sealed  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  at 
one  end,  and  contains  a  small  qoantitj  of  water,  the 
rest  of  the  space  being  filled  with  the  vapor  of  water 
only.  When  the  water  is  turned  into  the  bulb,  and  the 
empty  end  plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture,  as  ice  and 
salt,  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  causes  such  quick 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bulb, 
that  it  is  speedily  frozen.  On  allowing  a  jet  of  liquefied 
carbonic  acid  to  issue  into  the  air,  such  an  intense  degree 
of  cold  ia  produced  bv  the  vaftorization  of  a  portion  of 
it  that  the  reoiainder  is  fW>zen  to  a  solid.  By  mixing 
this  solidified  carlH*nic  acid  with  ether,  and  by  analo- 
gous methods,  ver^*  low  tempeiutures  are  obtained. 
Heat,  V.  «L  [A.S.  fuetan.]  To  make  hot ;  to  commu- 
nicate heat  to,  or  cause  to  be  warm ;  to  endue  with  the 
quality  of  caloric ;  applied  —  1.  To  inanimate  objects : 
•SftoaeoianoTen,  tofteat  iron,  to  heat  water,  or  the  like. 
2.  To  animal  bodies ;  —  hence,  to  excite ;  to  make  fever- 
ish; to  rouse  to  action  ;  as,  to  heat  the  blood. 

"  Wkea  he  waa  well  k^attd,  tbe  voaoger  ebsnpira  eoold  not 
staad  before  Urn."  —  i>rvd«». 

S.  To  the  passions;  —  hence,  to  kindle;  to  inflame;  to 

warm  to  excess,  as  with  desire ;  to  make  ardent  or  fervent. 

"  A  aobls  emalstloo  *mI«  jour  breast."  —  Drfd*H. 

*-».ii.   To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the 

applicatioo  of  caloric :  as,  the  rooms  need  htating. 


—To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  fermentation,  or  chemical  evap- 
oration; as,  grain  heats  in  a  ship's  hold. 

Ileat^  tmp.  and  pp.  of  Heat.  Formerly  used  for  heated, 
and  occasionally  employed,  colloquially,  at  the  present 
day. 

HLenC'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  heats.— Any  contrivance 
used  to  impart  heat,  or  to  hold  something  eltie  to  be 
heated,  as  a  tongue  of  iron  mude  hot,  and  put  into  a 
box-iron  to  smooth  and  plait  linen,  the  focd-heater  of  a 
steam-engine,  Ac. 

Heatb,  n.  (A.  S.  hxth,  heath,  thyme;  Ger.  heide,  a 
place  overgrown  with  heuther.J  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Erica.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, (chiefly  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,)  the  heath  or 
heather  covers  vast  tracts  of  land;  it  is  unknown  in  N. 
America.  —  See  Ericacel£. 

— A  place  overgrown  with  heath ;  a  moor;  a  common ;  as, 
the  heaths  of  Staffttrdsliire.  (Temple.)  —  A  place  covered 
with  Hhrubsof  any  kind ;  as,  Aeoi/is  of  rosemary.  {Bacon.) 
— A  desert ;  a  wild  waste,  or  cheerless  tract  of  country  ; 
as,  "*  tbU  blasted  heath:' —  Shakt. 

Hentti,  in  MoMachateUg,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Franklin  co..  al»out  lu»  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston,  and  IT 
ui.  fn»m  (iivenliebl. 

Heath,  in  MidUffan,  a  prosi>eruus  township  of  Alle^^an 
county. 

Heath,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Vlster  co. 

Heath,  in  Ohin,  a  P.  0.  of  Belmont  co. 

Heath,  in  PrtiMKylroHin.  n  t'>wuHhip  of  Jefferson  co. 

Ueath'-Clad,  a.    Clothed  or  clad  with  heath. 

Heath'-eock,  IlhATu-OAUK,  Hsath-Fowl,  n.  (Zodl.) 
See  Grouse. 

Heathen,  (he'then,)  n.  [A.  S.  hmthen ;  Du.  heiden  ; 
Ger.  heide ;  Goth,  haithn ;  probably  from  Gr.  eihnikos, 
from  ethnos,  a  nation.]  A  pagan ;  a  Gentile ;  one  who 
worships  idols,  or  is  unacquainted  with  the  true  God ;  a 
rude,  illiterate,  barbarous  person.  As  applied  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  heaVien  signified  all  people  except  the 
Jews ;  it  is  now  used  of  bX\  nations  except  the  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems. 

■a.  Gentile ;  pagan ;  barbarous ;  as,  a  "  heathen  author.*' 

Addison. 

Hea'thendom,  n.  That  part  of  the  world  where 
the  people  profess  heathenism.  —  The  heathen  nations 
spoken  of,  or  considered  collectively. 

Hea'theniall,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Gentiles 
or  pagans ;  as,"  the  laws  of  heaiheniMh  X9\\^oii:\Hooker.) 

—Idolatrous;  pagan;  rude;  illiterate;  wild;  unciTilized; 
barbarous;  sarage;  cruel;  rapacious;  as,  heaihenish 
ignorance. 

Hea'thenialllj,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  heathens. 

Uea'thenUihiieas,  n.  State  of  being  heathenish ;  a 
profane  state,  like  that  of  the  heathens. 

Hea'thenlsm,  n.  Gentilism ;  idolatry ;  paganism ; 
ignorance  of  the  true  God. — Ignorance;  barbarism; 
rudeness;  savagery. 

Hea'thenise,  r.  a.    To  render  heathen  or  heathenish. 

Hea'thenry,  n.  Heathendom;  condiUoo  or  charac- 
ter of  heathens. 

Heather,  ihith'er,)  n.    Heath.  (Scottish.) 

Heath'er-bell,  Heath'er-flower,  n.  In  Soot- 
land,  the  blossom  of  the  heather. 

Heath'erjr*  a.  Abounding  in  heather ;  as,  a  heathery 
glade. 

Heath'-ir*n>e,  n.    See  Hbath-cock. 

Heath'«poat,  n.    See  IIkath-cock. 

Heath«\ille,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-Tillage  of  Hali- 
fax CO.,  about  62  m.  N.G.  of  Raleigh. 

Heaths'vllle,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  North- 
umberland CO.,  about  92  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Heatha'vllle.  in  Pennsylvania^  a  village  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  abt.  8  m.  S.W.  of  Brookville. 

Heathjr,  {hWi%)  a.  Full  of  heath;  abounding  with 
heath;  as,  AeotAy  hills. 

Heat'lnflT,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  impart  heat  to ; 
promoting  warmth  or  neat ;  stimulating ;  exciting ;  as, 
a  /i«a/tap  beverage. 

Heat'lni^lj'y  adv.    In  a  manner  to  cause  or  promote 

Heatlcaa,  a.    Without  heat ;  cold. 

HeaTe,  {.hev,)  v.  a.  (imp.  bbatid  or  hotb  ;  pp.  hbatbb, 

HOVE,  formerly  HOTiN.)  [A.  S.  ti^an,  hebban;  Du.  heven; 

Ger.  heben.\    To  lift;  to  raise;  to  move  upward ;  as,  the 

*"  arch-flena . . .  A<av*<i  his   head."  {Milton.)     To  raise; 

to  exalt ;  to  elevate ;  —  generally  before  high. 

"  Ona  heav'<ton  high,  te  ba  horl'd  down  below."  —  SkmMa. 
— To  cause  to  swell ;  to  raise  or  force  from  the  breast,  as 

a  groan ;  as,  to  heave  %  sigh. 
*•  Sbe  hetuTd  tbe  nama  of  fatbar  paattogly  rortb."  —  OMks. 
— To  cast ;  to  send;  to  throw ;  as,  to  heave  the  lead  at  i 

—  To  raise  forcibly  by  turning  a  wmdiass ;  to  hoist;  to 
turn,  as  a  windlass  or  capstan  with  bars  or  levers ;  as, 
to  heave  the  anchor. — To  force  from  or  into  any  position ; 
to  throw  off. 

To  heave  a  cable  short  (NatU.)  To  heave  taut  on  the 
cable.  —  7b  heave  dovm.  {NatU.)  To  pull  a  ship  over  on 
her  broadside,  to  get  at  a  leak  or  to  careen  her  bottom. 

—  To  heave  taut.  {Naut.)  To  turn  the  capstan  nntil  the 
rope  or  chain-cable  attached  to  it  becomes  tight. —  Tn 
heave  a  ship  ahead.  To  warp  a  ship  ahead  by  means 
of  cables,  4c.,  when  not  under  sail.  —  To  heave  astn-n. 
{NatU.)  Said  of  a  ship  when  moved  backward.  —  Tn 
heave  a  ship  to.  To  bring  a  vessers  head  to  the  wind, 
and  stop  her  course. —  7b  heave  a  strain.  {NatU.)  To 
use  extraordinary  exertion  in  working  a  windlass  or 
capstan.  —  7b  heave  out  a  sait  To  unfurl  it.  —  To  heave 
a  ship  in  stays.  To  place  her  on  the  other  tack. —  To 
heave  up.  To  give;  to  abandon:  to  relinquish;  as,  he 
heaved  the  thing  up  in  disgnnt.  —  To  vomit  forth;  to 
eject  from  the  stomach ;  to  puke;  to  spew  out.  (Collo- 
quially used.) —  7b  heave  up  anchor.    {^NatU.)  To  raise 


or  detach  it  from  the  bottom ;  to  lift  the  anchor  aboaid 
before  sailing. 

— V.  n.  To  rise;  to  be  lifted  or  thrown  np. — To  rise  in 
billows;  to  swell,  as  the  sea;  to  rise  and  swell :  tu  ex- 
pand, distend,  or  dilate;  to  pant;  to  breathe  with  labor 
or  pain. 

■'  Freooent  for  breath  bia  paoUn<  boaom  Amvm."— Prter. 

—To  keck ;  to  retch ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 

Th  heure,  in  Sight.  To  appear;  to  come  within  view; 
a«,  a  sail  hore  tn  tight. —  7b  heave  up.  To  vomit;  to 
throw  up ;  to  spew. 

— n.   A  ritting  or  swell ;  an  exertion  or  effort  upward ;  a 
raising  up;  a  distension,  as  of  the  breast;  as.  the  heat^e 
of  iin  earthquake.  —  An  effort  to  raise;  a  struggle  to 
bring  up,  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
"  Bq\  after  maoT  ttralaa  and  *•«««•. 
He  foi  up  to  hit  aaddle  eaves."— J/udifrrM. 

— A  fling;  a  cast;  a  throw;  an  onslaught. 

"  I'll  have  aaather  Aaave  at  bim.*— 5*«Jfct. 
(Geol.)  An  horizontal  dislocation  which  takes  place 
at  the  intomection  of  a  metallic  with  another  lode. 

—pi.  {J-hrriery.)  A  disease  of  horses,  characterized  by 
diftlciilt  breathing  and  a  poculiai  cough. 

Heaven,  {fiiv'n,)  n.  [A.  S.  heo/an,  heo/en,  which  seems 
to  be  for  hea/en,  the  pp.  of  hebban,  to  raise;  0.  Ger. 
heven.  See  Hbavs.]  Tlint  which  b  heaved  up,  miscd 
aloft,  or  elevated;  particularly  the  region  or  expanse 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  which  appearH  above 
and  around  us  like  an  immense  arch  or  vault,  in  which 
are  aeeu  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the  firmament;  the 
sky ;  the  atmu^phere; —  frequently  used  in  the  plural. 
"  Too  blue  ktaven  above  ua  beat." -*  TVnnjwon. 

— The  mansion  or  alMxle  of  God  and  his  angels;  the  state 
and  place  of  blet<se«lnef«s  in  the  life  to  come.  As  we  can 
have  no  conception  of  those  joys  which  never  have  been 
and  never  will  M  experience*!  by  us  here  in  their  full 
extent,  we  have  of  course  no  words  in  human  language 
to  express  them,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  any  clear 
description  of  them  even  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  hence, 
the  Bible  describes  this  happiness  sometuues  in  general 
terms,  designating  its  gr«ituess,and  sometimes  by  vari- 
ous figurative  images  and  modes  of  speech,  borrowed 
from  everything  which  we  know  to  be  attractive  and 
desirable. 

—The  residence  of  the  celestial  gods,  in  a  pagan  sense. 
*•  Tea.  love  lodead  la  lif  bt  frotn  Aaman/ "— JfjrroM. 

—The  Supreme  Power ;  the  Sovereign  of  heaven ;  Qod ; 
Jehovah ;  the  Omnipotent. 

*'Hutv«H'$  beat  treaaarea,  peaoe  and  baaltb."— (Troy. 

—Elevation  of  state;  tublimlty ;  supreme  felicity;  exalted 
happiness. 

"  Tbe  brigbtast  Aaaaea  of  Inveattoa."— 5lkaJb. 
NoTK.  —  Heaven  is  much  used  in  the  construction  of 
compound  words;    as,  /leuven-aspiring,  /icarm-guided, 
Acaren-directed.  A«anen-taught,  Ac. 

— V.  a.  To  place  in  a  state  of  bliss,  like  that  of  heaven;  to 
beatify ;  to  make  felicitous,    (r.) 

*'  Tbe  bird  wboaa  neat 
la  kmvm»d  ia  the  hash  o(  porpla  bm:"—0*raid  M—seg. 

HeaT^en-bom,  a.  Bom  from  heaven;  native  of 
heaven;  sprung  from  the  celestial  regions;  «s,  ** heaven- 
horn  sisters."  —  fbpe. 

Heav>ii-bred,  a.  Produced  or  cultivated  in  heaven; 
as,  *'  heaven-bred  poesy."  —  Shake. 

Heav'en-brljrllt,  a.  Possessing  celestial  brightness. 

Heav^n-bailt,  a.  Built  by  the  agency  of  the  gods. 

Heav'en-dar'lnvt  a-  Defiant  to  the  divine  will  or 
authority. 

Heav'en-dt reefed,  a.  Raised  toward,  or  pointing 
to  the  sky.  — Taught  by  celestial  powers ;  as,  *'  heaven- 
directed  hands." — I^/pe. 

Heav^en-fkllen,  a.    Fallen  from  a  celestial  state. 

HeaT'eii*klas'in|ir,a.  Apparently  touching  the  sky; 
as,  a  **  heaven-kissing  bill."  — SheUcs. 

Heav'enUnCfla,  n.  Exalted  grace;  supreme  ex- 
cellence. 

Heav'eiiljr,  a.  Resembling  heaven;  pertaining  to 
heaven ;  celestial ;  divine ;  godlike :  angelic ;  inhabiting 
heaven ;  as,  the  heavenly  regions,  heavenly  bliss,  and  the 
like.  —  Appropriate  to  heaven  or  things  celestial ;  per^ 
feet;  pure;  supremely  excellent;  as,  ** heavenly  elo* 
quence."  —  Dryden. 

~-adv.    In  a  manner  resembling  heaven. 

"  Where  Aaovaaly  pensive  contemplatloa  dwells."  —  P^pe. 

—By  the  agency  or  infinence  of  heaven. 

"  Oar  A«a»«n{|r  gatded  aoal  aball  ollmb."  —  MUton. 

Heav'enly-mtnded,  a.  Having  the  mind  or  af- 
fections centred  on  heaven,  or  on  spiritual  things. 

Heav'enly.inliidedness,  n.  State  of  being  hea- 
venly-minded, or  of  having  one's  aspirations  placed  on 
heavenly  things. 

Heav'enward,  a.  and  ado.  Toward  heaven ;  looking 
to  heaven. 

Heave'-oflTerlnfr,  n.  (Script.)  An  offering  made 
among  the  Jews  {Numb.  xv.  19).  —  so  called  because  it 
was  to  be  heaved  or  raised. 

Heavier,  n.  He  or  that  which  heaves  or  lifts. 
{NatU.)    An  iron  bar.  use«l  as  a  lever. 

Heaves,  n.  pi.    (Fixrriery.)    See  Hbavb. 

Heavily,  (A<»r'f-/f,)  a</r.  With  heaviness;  with  great 
weight;  as,  to  l»e  A«ari7y  laden.  —  With  great  burden 
of  grief;  sorrowAilly  ;  grievously ;  afl9ictively ;  with  an 
air  of  sorrow  or  dejection ;  oppressively. 

"  Why  looks  joor  graee  ao  keavUg  to-day  T"  —  Skmks. 

—With  difficulty;  slowly  and  laboriously;  as,  to  walk 
hearilif. 

HeavlneflM,  (A(Vr-n««,)  n.  Quality  of  being  heavy  or 
poii«ifn>us;  weight ;  gravity;  burden;  oppression  ;  lassi- 
tude ;  sadness ;  gioom ;  d^ectioa  of  mind  or  of  spirits. 
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■loSCiabiMM:  torpiditj;  langnior ;  dninffls  of  mind.~That 
wblcli  crattM  Ubur  or  difflcalty ;  thickiuiM ;  muiatneM, 
M  of  e«rtb  or  lUr ;  de^neM.  m  of  mrth. 

HeAV'lMiT*  **•  ^  rising,  tweH,  or  distenaion ;  a  pAOtiDg, 
rargiDg,  or  palpitating ;  aa,  hearings  of  the  heart. 

HeAvfiome,  {.hiv^i-sum,)  a.    Dull ;  torpid  ;  droway ; 

_gIoomy. 

timm\'y^  (hit/l,)  a.  [A.a  hffyf,  hsjlg  ;  D.  hevtff,  Tiolrat ; 
0«r.  and  l>an.  he/tig,  violent,  vehement.  The  A.8.  hfjig 
la  akin  to  heffan,Goth.  kujjar,  to  rai«e :  the  idea  of  grisat 
weight  being  produced  by  the  difficulty  of  raising  a  large 
body.]  That  ii  heaved  or  lifted  with  labor  or  (urce ; 
weighty ;  ponderous ;  large  in  amount ;  thick ;  dense ; 
bulky;  difllcalt  to  move;  as,  a  heavy  rock,  a  hfary 
shower,  a  heavy  load.  Vary  timber,  Ac.  —  Sad  ;  sorrow- 
fbl;  dejfcted;  grievous;  afflUtiTe;  depressed  in  mind  ; 
bunlensome ;  oppressive ;  as,  heavy  cnre,  heavy  spirits,  Ac. 
"  A  llfbt  wito  askn  s  ktwt  buBbsad."  —  SkaJtM. 

^-Cumbersome:  burdensome;  bard  to  sustain,  endure, 
attempt,  or  iiocompli«h;  difficult  to  bear;  as,  heavy 
tidiuKS,  heavy  expenses,  a  heary  tax,  a  Vary  yoke,  Ac. 

—  Dull ;  drowsy;  wanting  spirit  or  animation  ;  destitute 
of  life,  or  rapidity  of  volition  or  action  ;  indolent ;  slow ; 
tedious;  sluggish:  wearisome;  dilatory;  stapid;  as,  a 
heavy  manner,  a  heavy  gait,  a  Aeary  book,  fteavy  eyes, 
a  heavy  sermon. 

"  A  *«a«y,  dall.  degcoersU  silBd."  —  Drjfden. 
««-Or«at;   strong;  forcible;  violent:  tempestuous;  abun- 
dant; copious;  swelling  or  rolling  with  great  force; 
aa,  a  heavy  gale,  a  heavy  sea,  a  heavy  Are  of  artillery. 

—  Lying  with  weight  on  the  stomach;  not  easily 
digested; — used  in  application  to  food:  as,  a  heavy 
dinner.  —  Moist ;  deep ;  soft ;  miry ;  cloggy ;  cUyey ;  — 
■aid  of  earth ;  as,  a  heavy  soil,  a  hMvy  road,  Ac  —  Low ; 
deep-toned ;  loudly  resonant ;  as,  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder, 
a  heavy  report  of  cannon.  —  Not  light ;  improperly 
raised :  solid ;  clammy ;  tenacious ;  adhesive ;  as,  Aeary 
bread,  heavy  pastry,  and  the  like. — Of  a  strong  body ; 
potent ;  ardent ;  —  said  of  liquors,  Ac. ;  as,  a  heavy  wine. 

—  Oloomy ;  overcast  with  clouds ;  dark ;  threatening ; 
aa,  a  tteavy  day,  a  heavy  sky.  —  Pregnant ;  enceinte ;  blf 
in  the  family-way.   (a.) 

Heavy  JLre.  (JUL)  A  discharge  of  cannon,  small  arms, 
Ac,  kept  up  with  but  brief  intermission. 

Heavy  meiaL  (MU.)  Ounsof  large  calibre,  discharging 
balls  of  proportionately  large  sixe. 

(NoTB.    Heavy  is  often  osed  in  composition  to  form  a 
compound:  as,Vavy-lailen,Aear3f-hearted,Aeavy-eyed.) 

He»v'j»  adv.    With  great  weight.    (Used  in  oompoai- 
tion.) 
"  OosM  aate  bm  sU  js  thai  Isbevr  sad  arc  Asasyladsa."  M^U.  zL 

HeATjr,  {J>i^^)  A*  Suffering  flrom  the  heaves;  as,  a 
heavy  horae. 

HeAT'jr •Armed,  a.  Carrying  heavy  arms,  as  a  soldier. 

HeAV'j*b»nded»  a.  Awkward ;  clumsy ;  not  adroit 
or  dexterous. 

Heav'j •beaded*  a.  Stupid;  dull;  obtuse;  slow  of 
comprehension. 

He«v'jr^be«rted«  a.  Oppressed  with  sorrow ;  sad. 

HeAV'T^lftden,  a.  Laden  with  a  heavy  burden. 

HeAT  jr-spar,  n.  (Jfin.)  Native  sulphate  of  baryta; 
called  also  barite,  fh>m  Or.  6arta,  heavy.  It  is  found 
in  crystals  that  are  usually  tabular,  also  massive.  Its 
color  is  white,  but  sometimes  tinged  yellow,  red,  blue, 
or  brown.  Some  varieties,  from  the  presence  of  car- 
bonaceous matters,  are  fetid  when  rubbed.  Sp.  gr. 
4-3-4-8.  Oomp.  Sulphuric  acid  34-3,  baryta  66-7.  H.  S. 
occurs  commonly  with  the  metallic  ores,  and  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  as  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Hatfield, 
Mass..  Perkiomen,  Pa..  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y.,  Ac.  At  Duf- 
ton,  Eng ,  fine  crystals  are  found,  one  of  which  weighed 
100  lbs.  It  is  largelv  used  in  the  adulteration  of  white 
lead.  When  very  white,  the  baryta  improves  the  color 
of  the  load  and  likewise  preserves  it  from  the  action 
of  vapors  of  sulphur  which  speedily  blacken  it. 

Heiutj,  (hi'tl,)  a,  [A.  S.  hds.]  An  Knglish  provincial- 
ism for  honrse:  wheezing. 

Heb'bnrdsvllle,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Hen- 
derson CO. 

HebbarclMTllle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co., 
about  7u  m.  S  E.  of  Columbus. 

Hebdom'iMlAl,  Hebdom'adary,  a,  [L.  Lat  heb- 
domadalis,  from  Or.  hebdomai,  8even  days,  from  hepta, 
seven;  Vr.  heJxionadaire.]  Coiioisting  of  seven  days; 
occurring  every  seven  days;  weekly. 
.  Hebdom'iutary,  n.  [Fr.  ItebdonuidierA  (Eccl)  In 
the  Uoman  Catholic  Church,  a  member  of  a  chapter  or 
convent,  whone  week  it  is  to  offlcinte  in  the  choir. 

Hebe,  (/i^'W.)  (Mf/th.)  The  (Ireek  goddess  of  youth,  the 
fair  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  —  answcrin);  to  the 
Latin  g^nldess  JuvmUi*.  She  was  originally  the  cup- 
bearer to  the  gods,  but  1>eing  superseded  by  Oanymede, 
she  was  employed  to  harness  her  mother's  peacocks,  and 
prepare  Juno's  chariot.  She  subsequently  became  the 
wife  of  Hercules,  and  the  mother  of  Alexiares  and 
Aniatus. 

He'ber,  Eber.  (ScHftt.)  The  son  ofSalah.and  father  of 
Phuleg,  B.  12S1,  B.  c;  d.  at  the  uue  of  4''4.  The  name  of 
Hebrews  eiven  to  the  Jewish  nation,  is  derived  from  him. 

He'ber,  in  I'Uih,  a  city,  cap.  of  Wahsntch  co.,  about  45 
m.  S.  E.  of  Salt  Lake  City.    Pop.  (1«>95)  1,682. 

Hubert,  Jacques  Rf.n£,  one  of  the  Jacobin  leaders  of 
the  French  revolution,  commonly  called  Ph'e  Duchrne, 
from  the  name  of  his  Journal,  b.  at  Alencon  towards 
1755,  and  executed  on  the  24th  of  March,  1794.  He  was 
the  most  brutal  journalist  of  the  period,  and  played  a 
leading  part  in  every  conspiracy  against  the  establish- 
ment of  law  and  order,  and  In  the  detestable  massacre 
of  Septeml)er,  1792.  On  the  10th  of  August  preceding  he 
had  been  installed  among  the  maKistrates  of  the  people 


at  the  H0t4>l  de  Tille,  and  from  this  period  be  labored 
to  exalt  the  municipal  authority  atiove  that  of  the  con- 
vention. The  Oirondins  were  sacrificed  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued,  but  Robespierre  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  only  awaited  a  proper  opportunity,  and 
arrested  the  party  of  Hubert  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  threatening  a  new  insurrection.  The  followers  of 
Hubert  and  Chaumette,  generally  called  **  HebertUta,** 
were  atheists,  and  their  leaders  WM-e  as  obscene  and 
cruel  in  outward  conduct  as  they  were  irreligious  in 
heart.  The  charge  on  which  they  were  executed  was 
that  uf  endeavoring  to  deatroy  the  republic  by  immo- 
rality. 

Heb'etate,  r.  a.  [Ut  hebetaref  Fr.  h£baer.]  To  dull ; 
to  blunt ;  to  make  obtuse;  to  stupefy ;  as,  to  hebetate  the 
nndenttanding.  • 

— Obtuse ;  blunt ;  dull ;  deadened. 

Hebeta'Uon,  n.  [Lat.  hebetalio.]  Act  of  making  ob- 
tuse, dull,  blunt,  or  stupid.  —  State  of  being  blunted, 
dulled,  or  stupefied. 

He'betlne,  n.  tJHn.)    Sameas  WiLLxifiTB,^.*. 

Hebra'le,  Hebra'ieal,  a.  [Fr.  Hebraxque^  fh>m 
L.  Lat.  H^traictuA  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  He- 
brews ;  denoting  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

Hebra'lcall J»  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the  Helwew 
language. 

Ke'bralsm,  n.  [Fr.  H£braiiwu.'\  A  Hebrew  idiom,  or 
peculiarity  of  speech. 

Ue'braisty  n.  One  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language  or 
literature. 

Hebrala'tle*  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Hebrew. 

IIe4»ralse,  V.  a.  To  make  Hebrew  or  Hebraistic;  to 
render  into  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

— V.  n.  To  speak  Hebrew ;  to  conform  to  Hebraic  speech, 
manners,  or  customs. 

Hebrew,  (hi'bru,)  n.  [Fr.  Hibreu;  Heb.  JSber,  both 
a  proper  name  and  a  name  denoting  region,  opiKwite 
region,  or  country  beyond  the  Euphrates.  J  One  of  the 
descendants  of  Heber,  or  Eber ;  a  Jew ;  an  Israelite. — 
See  Jews. 

—a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  the  Hebrews ;  as, 
the  Hebrew  rites  and  ceremonies. 

He'breweea,  n.    A  female  Israelite;  a  Jeweas. 

Hebrew  IjanfrnMS^  and  Uteratnre.  The 
Hebrew  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  of 
known  languages,  and  is  of  especial  interest  to  us,  as 
being  that  in  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were 
originally  written.  It  belongs  to  the  so-called  Canaan- 
itish  branch,  or  chief  division  of  the  Semitic  family  of 
languages,  the  other  branches  being  the  Aramaic  and 
Anu>ian.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  H.  lan- 
guage, as  found  in  the  earliest  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  the  dialect  which  Abraham  brought  vrith  him 
into  Canaan,  or  whether  it  is  the  common  tongue  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  which  Abraham  only  adopted  from 
them,  and  which  was  afterwards  developed  to  greater 
fulness  under  the  peculiar  moral  and  political  influences 
to  which  his  posterity  were  exposed.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Abraham,  on  his  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  found  the  language  then  prevailing 
among  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  that  country  to  be 
in,  at  least,  dialectical  affinity  with  his  own.  For  a  long 
time,  down  to  very  recently,  H.  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  original  language  of  the  human  race, 
coeval  with  its  beginning;  an«f  that  traces  of  it  were 
discoverable  in  all  subsequent  tongues.    The  origin  and 

{>rogre8s  of  the  Hebrew  language,  until  it  became  the 
anguage  of  Scripture,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  According  to  some,  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  Abraham  himself  was  Aramaic,  and  liecame 
gradually  changed  by  the  influx  of  Egyptian  and  Arabic 
words,  to  the  time  of  Moses.  From  the  time  of  Moses 
down  to  the  Captivity,  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  some  isolated,  but  impor- 
tant archaisms,  as  in  the  form  of  the  pronoun,  Ac,  it 
underwent  but  little  change.  So  far  is  this  the  case, 
that  it  has  been  used  as  an  argtiment  against  the 
received  antiqtuty  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  causes,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  sought  in  the  isolated  and  stationary 
cliaracter  of  the  Hebrews  themselves,  and  the  genius  of 
the  language,  as  little  susceptible  of  change.  In  even 
the  earliest  canonical  books  of  this  peritHl,  the  language 
appears  inastate  of  mature  development,  with  precision 
of  syntactical  arrangement  and  great  regularity  of  for- 
mation. One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
later  Language  of  this  period  is  tlie  difference  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  diction  of  poetry  from  that  of  prose.  The 
language  of  simple  narration  and  history  limits  itselfto 
the  forms  necessary  to  common  purposes ;  the  poet*,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  made  use  of  universal  words  and  flex- 
ions, and  harmonic  arrangement  of  thoughts,  as  se<'n 
in  the  parallelism  of  members  in  a  sinicle  verse,  and  in 
the  stniphic  order  of  longer  periods.  The  rhetorical 
language  of  the  prophets  moves  in  a  more  free  rhythm 
of  thought,  and  in  longer  sentences  than  the  poets, 
but,  in  other  respects,  especially  in  its  palmy  state,  falls 
in  very  much  with  it.  The  decline  and  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  language  dates  from  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity. From  the  time  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Aramaic  made 
great  inroads  upon  the  Hebrew  ;  and  after  the  power  of 
th«  Israelites  had  been  broken  by  long  war«  and  cap- 
tivity, the  Aramaic,  owing  to  the  influence  of  foreign 
authority  and  foreign  colonists,  spread  rapidly.  After 
their  return  from  the  Captivity,  Ezra  and  Neheniiah 
took  care  that  the  Hebrew,  in  its  ancient  form,  should 
be  made  more  familiar  to  the  people;  and  they  both 
wrote  in  Hebrew.  Among  the  more  strict  Jews,  the 
Hebrew  was  still  retained,  although  within  narrow  lim- 
its, as  appears  from  Daniel  and  the  Maccabees.  Still 
the  progress  of  the  Aramaic  was  not  to  be  repressed ; 
and  if  the  ancient  language  was  occasionally  imitated. 


there  was  always  a  considerable  admlxtnre  of  tte  fcp> 
eign  idiom.  From  the  aecond  century  on,  tbe  Hebrew 
was  known  only  to  the  learned,  while  the  Araaaie  be* 
came  the  ▼emacular  of  the  country.  Td,  mtter  it 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  people,  it  4M  bus 
become  unknown  to  tlM>m,  as  it  waa  rvad  in  tb*  Kbie  ia 
the  synagogue,  and  also  frequently  made  oae  »f  1^  tb* 
learned  among  them  to  communicate  iufui  —tim  ti> 
those  of  their  own  fitith.  The  earlieat  known  dkanctT 
in  the  Hebrew  writing  bears  a  very  stronc  rrmrmhitmc* 
to  the  Samaritan,  both  being  evidently  derived  from  tb« 
Phoenician.  During  the  B^ylonish  captivity,  cliey  re- 
ceived from  the  Chaldees  the  square  character  in  cammaa 
use,  and  in  the  time  of  £sra  the  old  Uefanv  MSS.  were 
copied  in  Chaldee  characters.  The  origin  of  tbe  rowej- 
points  isusuallyaasignedtotlie7thcent.or  our  era,ao4 
arose  from  tlie  efforts  made  by  the  learned  Jew  to  pre- 
serve the  pronunciation  of  their  language,  when  it  erased 
to  be  a  spoken  tongue.  The  minute  and  oonple'X  systea 
which  we  now  possess  was  gradually  derekyped,  frosa  a 
few  indispensable  signs,  to  its  present  elabormtrBeaa. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  Hebrew  alphabets  xtam  in  nae, 
— the  mnare,  or  Aaayrian,  that  commonly  need  in  print; 
the  rabbinieal,  or  medisBval,  that  used  chitAy  in  com- 
mentaries and  notes;  and  the  cmrtive^  which  is  employ- 
ed in  writing.  There  are  no  capital  letters,  and  the 
writing  is  from  right  to  left  The  alphabet  *•**■»«—  of 
twenty  letters,  or  consonants,  the  vowels  beinc  expreaa- 
ed  by  marks  above  or  below  tlte  letterau    FHv  letters 


have  a  separate  final  form.    The  i 
punctuation  are  very  numerous.    The  Hebrew  is  dei- 
cient  in  grammatical  technicalities,  eqiecially  in  moods 
and  tenses  of  the  verb,  and,  consequently,  also  aunn 
what  in  preciaion ;  but  in  euphony,  simplicity,  brevity, 
variety  of  signification,  and  power  of  poetical   expne- 
sion,  it  is  hardly  excelled  by  any  tongue.    The  Hebrew 
literature  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  hae  claiaaed 
a  high  degree  of  attention  on  account  of  its  oonnectioa 
with  our  religion.    With  the  Hebrews,  as  witb  every 
other  people,  poetry  was  cultivated  before  prose :  nod  in 
the  songs  of  Mosca  and  Deborah  we  have  the  euriicst 
specimens  of  poetry.    The  Jews  were  preilmineotly  a 
nrasioal  peofde.    ^rerything  calculated  to  excite   tike 
multitude  was  expreased  in  song;  and  yonnc  men  and 
maideiM  emulated  each  other  in  beautiful  odea  at  tlseir 
festive  gatherings.    The  art  of  poetry  was  tani^t  in 
the  schcwls,  and  their  religioua  exercises,  and  worsliip 
was  always  conducted  vrith  ringing  and  instnunental 
performancea.     Hebrew  poetry  is  remarkable   for  ita 
wealth  of  imagery,  not  only  in  the  way  of  illoetration, 
but  also  of  metaphor,  aubstituting  the  image  for  tbe 
ol^ect  to  be  described.    There  is  mso  a  great  deatre  for 
the  symbolic,  giring  to  abstract  ideas  a  concrete  form, 
and  investing  even  inanimate  objects  with  thong:fats, 
feelings,  and  speech.  Hebrew  poetrj  is  sententiooa,  each 
stanxa  or  couplet  being  complete  in  itself:  ao  that  tbey 
would  admit  of  increase  or  diminution,  or  of  a  dillWreat 
arrangement,  without  destroying  the  unity  of  tbe  wbolet. 
The  poetrv  of  the  Hebrevrs  formed  so  much  the  ^nmind- 
work  of  their  higher  thinking,  that  it  gave  cok»ring  to 
their  historical  writings,  and  aJflTectedtbeirpliiloeopbkal 
speculations.     Hence  arose  those  anthroponiorphlHns 
which  to  us  are  frequently  so  offensive,  but  whicb  rmt- 
nrally  connect  themselves  with  Ute  religions  vievra  of 
the  Hebrews.    One  peculiarity  of  their  poetry  is  paral- 
UUsm,  or  the  regularly  placing  beaide  each  ntbf>r  sym- 
metrically constructed  propositions.     The   symmetry, 
however,  is  not  so  much  external  as  ideal,  Ifinc  the 
same  thought  repeated  several  times  in  other  wor^  or 
apprehended  antithetically  from  opposite  sidea.    All  at- 
tempts to  discover  rhyme  or  metre  in  ancient  lle^trcw 
poetry  have  failed ;  but  this  may  probaldy  ariae  from 
our  ignorance  of  tbe  ancient  piMUunciaticn.      L.yric 
poetry  probably  prevailed  under  David,  tt»  whom  are 
ascribed  numerous  examples  of  song  and  elegy.    Strung 
religious  feelings  dlstingnish  the  spidt  and  ml^t-ct   <>f 
these  piH*ms.    On  the otiier  hand,  Solomon,  if  be  xs  ait  the 
author  of  tb;?  writings  which  bear  his  name,  inclined  v^ 
a  philosophic  and  even  worldly  spirit,  very  remote  fr>na 
the  Jewish  character.    After  the  division  of  the  kinc- 
dom,  religion  and  literature  alone  preserved  a  residue 
of  national  rigor,  and  the  prophets  now  became  the  ii»- 
structors  and  comforters  of  this  morally  and  piditieallr 
degraded  people.    Before  the  unfortunate  period  of  tb- 
Babylonish  captivity,  under  the  kings  lived  Jonah,  Jo.-U 
Amos,   Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,    Obadiah,   Nahum,   and 
Habakkuk.    During  the  captirity  flourished  Jeremi»h. 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zephaniah:  and  after  the  return.  Ha^- 
gai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachl.     That  much  must  hare 
been  lost  from  tbe  treasures  of  Hebrew  literature,  whicb 
was  very  rich,  particularly  In  the  age  of  Solomon,  is  ev- 
ident from  passages  In  the  Old  Testament  itseiC    Of 
many  of  the  works  of  the  prophets,  particularly  those 
known  as  the  minor  prophets,  we  eridently  pomeaa  only 
fragments.    The  period  immediately  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance  to  ifebrew  literature.       Learned    men   wer^ 
appointed  to  make  ccllectir.ns  of  the  ancient  writings.' 
and    tbe    sacred    Scriptures  were    authenticated,  and 
arrangtnl  into  a  canon.    When  Judea  was  a  prorince, 
under  the  successors  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  Greek 
refinement,    science,   and    philosophy    spread    among 
the  Jews,  and  a  number  of  errors  crept   into  their 
religion,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  different  sects 
among  them :  as  the  Pharisees,  Saddnceee,  l&ucnes.  Ac. 
The  Greek  language  became  common  in  Judea,  and  tbe 
Septuagint  was  used  in  the  synagoguea.    During  this 
period,  and  under  tbe  Romans,  their  literature  nwle 
great  progress,  from  the  influence  <»f  the  great  siKr*e. 
sive  schools,  the  most  femous  of  which  was  that  of  the 
great  Hillel.  president  wf  the^iih^lfii|i.,  ^Xhe  pl.tlO' 
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•ophScal  book  of  Ben  8irach,  and  th«  flnt  book  of  tb« 
MaccaboM,  are  the  products  of  the  earlier  part  of  tbia 
period ;  and  a  nnmber  of  the  other  apocryphal  writings, 
whose  date  is  anknown,  may  probably  be  referred  to 
the  same  time.  The  simultaneons  literary  activity  of 
the  Jews  in  Africa  is  eviuct^l  by  their  namerons  contri- 
butions to  Hellenistic  poetry  and  history  (Jason,  Alex- 
ander, Polyhlatar,  Esekiel,  Ac.),  and  especially  to  Plar 
tonic  philosophy,  (Aristobulus,  Philo,  Ac.)  The  Roman 
conquest,  and  the  persecutions  which  naturally  followed 
exerted  a  very  pernicious  influence  upon  literature.  Af- 
ter the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  various  other  places  in 
Palestine  became  distinguished  for  their  schools  of  re- 
ligions science,  principally  under  the  lead  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  work  of  collecting,  eincl- 
dating,  systematizing,  and  further  developing  the  de- 
cisions of  the  oral  law,  was  also  carried  on;  and  these 
were  finally  converted  into  a  written  code,  or  compen- 
dium of  teachings  ( JIuAna),  by  the  patriitrch  Jehndah 
the  Holy,  and  his  school,  during  the  mild  reign  of  the 
Antonines.  To  these  were  added  the  partly  supplemen- 
tarv, partly  explanatory  works,  Tosefta,  Mekhilta,  Safra, 
and  8ifre.  These  works  became  the  basis  of  religious 
study  in  the  subsequent  three  centuries,  in  Palestine,  as 
wM  as  in  Babylonia,  where  various  flourishing  schools 
sxisted.  After  new  persecutions  by  the  Christian  em- 
perors, which  destroyed  the  schools  (353)  and  the  patri- 
archate (429)  of  Palestine,— and  by  the  Persian  kings  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  5th  centory,  which  destroyed  the 
schools  of  Babylonia,—  the  results  of  these  studies  were 
collected,  though  in  chaotic  disorder,  in  the  two  Gem* 
aras  or  Talmuds  (q.  r.),  —  the  Palestinian  and  Baby- 
lonian ;  other  extant  products  of  the  time  were  various 
ethical  treatises ;  historical,  legendarv,  and  cosmogonal 
writings ;  stories,  prayers,  Ac.  The  Chaldee,  often  with 
an  admixture  of  Hebrew,  was  now  generally  used  in 
literary  works,  while  the  people  used  the  varions  lan- 
nages  of  the  ooantries  in  which  thev  lived.  Under 
Mohammedan  mle,  particularly  under  the  later  caliphs, 
who  favored  science,  the  Jews  enjoyed  comparatively 
mild  treatment,  and  their  schools  revived,  particularly 
In  Biibylon.  Namerous  works,  historical  and  ethical, 
were  composed ;  the  critical  notes  of  the  Masora,  and 
the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  elaborated ;  Talmudical  coro- 
pendiums  written :  and  medical,  astronomical,  and  lin- 
guistic studies  pursued.  Scientific  and  literary  pursuits 
also  flourished  among  the  Jews  in  Africa,  who,  vrith 
slight  interruptions,  enjoyed  peace  under  the  Saracenic 
princes.  The  Arabic  was  the  language  generally  used 
by  scholars.  In  the  feudal  states  of  Burope,  the  Jews 
generally  er^yed  but  few  privileges,  and  were  fre- 
Quently  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  In 
Spain,  however,  under  the  Moorish  princes,  they  ei^oyed 
civil  righti,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent  under  the 
Christian  kings;  and  here  they  made  great  progress  in 
literature  and  science.  The  most  distingtiished  man  of 
this  time  was  Moses  Maimonides,  renowned  as  a  phi- 
losopher, as  well  as  a  writer  on  law.  Since  that  time  the 
Jews  have  advanced  with  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
havs  produced  a  nnmber  of  distinguished  men  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature  and  science. 

Belirews,  (Epistle  to  tbe.)  (ScHpt.)  One  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  from  their  own  Scrip- 
tures, the  divinity,  humanity,  atonement,  and  interces- 
sion of  Christ,  particularly  his  pre^miqence  over  Moses 
and  the  angels  of  Ood;  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  the  gospel  to  the  law,  and  the  real  object  and  design 
of  the  Mosaic  institution ;  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrew  converts  against  apostasy  under  persecution, 
and  to  engage  them  to  a  deportment  becoming  their 
Christian  profession.  In  this  view,  the  epistle  furnishes 
a  key  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  is  invaluable 
as  a  clear  elacidation  and  an  inspired,  unanswerable 
demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  great  atoning  Sacri- 
fice as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  institutions.  The 
name  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
Tlia  minority  of  critics,  however,  refer  it  to  the  apostle 
Paul.  It  is  also  believed  to  have  been  written  in  Greek, 
at  Rome,  in  about  a.  n.  63. 

HebrlciAD,  (hi-briMh'an^)  n.  A  Hebraist ;  one  learned 
in  the  Hebrew  language. 

Hebrid'ean,  Hebrid'lAn,  n.  {Gtog.)  A  native  or 
inbabiunt  of  the  Hebrides. 

~<i.    Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrides. 

Hebrides,  (hefbri-iiis,)  or  Wutbrn  IsLAims.  [Lat. 
Ebudet  huultt.']K  cluster  of  rugged  and  mountainous 
islands,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  Atlantic,  ex- 
tending about  180  ni.  in  length,  with  an  average  width 


extend  N.W.  and  S.B.  orer  875  m.,  from  Lat.  1^  t^  2Q^| 
8.,  and  Lou.  160°  to  Yl(fi  K.  .^reo,  4,200  sq.  m.  TU0  »yil 
in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  bnt  the  islands  are  mostli^  iiiF>im4 
tainous,  and  some  have  active  volcanoes.  Aurura,  uuej 
of  the  most  fertile,  disi4>peared  in  1871,  leaving  do  tEw». 
They  were  made  a  British  coaling-station  in  l^lMi,  prac- 
tically an  annexation  to  that  kingdom.  Pktp.  I30,ijoo, 
mostly  Papuans. 

Hebron,  {Ane.  Oeog.,)m  town  of  Palestine,  iu  tUt  tribe 
of  Jndah,  built,  according  to  Scripture,  **seTt'D  v««ri 
before  Zoan  in  Bgypt"  (Num.  xiii.  22), and  calli  tj  origi- 
nally Kiijath-arba  (Jmdges  1.  10),  was  a  Wrll  kriowii 
town  when  Abraham  **came  and  dwelt  in  thn  pMa  at 
Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,"  B.C.  1917  (Oen  \  ''    i'^' 

■  It  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Sarah,  b.  a  I 
xxiii.  2),  and  of  her  sepulchre  in  the  cave  o 
lah,  purchased  by  Abraham,  of  Ephron  the  I 
400  shekels  of  silver  {G«n.  xxiii.  3-20).  Ht 
taken  by  Joshua,  who  *' destroyed  it  utterl; 
the  souls  that  were  therein,"  b.  c.  1450  (Josh. 
and  bestowed  its  fields  and  neighboring  vilh 
Caleb,  **  becanse  that  he  wholly  followed  the 
of  Israel,"  B.O.  1444  (Joth.  xiv.  13-15),  bnt  . 
town  to  the  Levites  for  a  city  of  refuge,  B.  c.  1  1 1  .  l''"*  'r. 
xxi.  13).  David  established  his  government  S-i<-.  r>,  >. 
1047,  and  ruled  here  **  seven  years  and  six  mocitUii  1  ^ 
Sam,  V. 5).  Hebron,  rebuilt  after  the  Captivity,  ti-  c.  hM, 
was  seixed  by  the  Sdomites,  from  whom  it  w'aM  wR'ntful 
by  Judas  MaccabsBUS,  b.  0. 163-160.  It  was  biiri>4,-ii|  Irjr 
an  oOlcerof  Yetpasian  soon  after  the  capture  ul  Joni^ 
salem,  Sept.  8. 70,  and  was  taken  early  in  the  I'^tb  mti- 
tury  by  the  Crusaders,  fh>m  whom  it  reverie*!  ta  f  Im 
Moslems  in  1187. 

Hebron,  in  Omneeticui,  a  pos^town  and  twp.  of  Ti^lsnd 
CO.,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford.    I\>p.  (1897)  about  l,lf*>. 

Hebron,  in  Georgia^  a  post-village  of  Washiiiifioii  eo,. 
about  20  miles  8.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Hebron,  in  JUimoU^  a  pust-towusbip  of  McHfttitv  >u,. 
about  60  miles  N.  W.  of  C  hicago. 

Hebron,  in  Indiana^ a  post-town  of  Porier co,  ra^ul  14 
m.  8.W.  of  Valparaiso.    Ptm.  (I897i  about  75Cf. 

Hebron,  in  /oira,  a  post-village  of  Adair  co.,  nLxtut  4^'^ 
m.  8.W.  of  Des  Muines. 

Hebron,  in  IfeafMcfty,  a  post-town  of  Boone  r^*. 

Hebron,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  r..^  uI.ph  r 
40  m.  N.W.  of  Portland,    ftw.  (1897)  about  62^ 

Hebron,  in  Jfrnaesola,  a  village  of  Nicollet  co.,  on  the 
Minnesota  river,  about  14  m.  S.W.  of  St  Peter. 

Hebron,  in  A«w  Hamp$hir«,  a  poet-town  of  Grafton  co., 
about  30  m.  N.N. W.  of^  Concord.    Pop.  ( 1890)  245. 

Hebron,  in  N.  F.,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Wash- 
in^on  CO.,  64  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany.    i\w.  (1897)  2,140. 

Hebron,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  about 
27  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Hebron,  in  PenHMlPonia^  a  post-township  of  Potter  co., 
about  6  miles  N.  of  G>uderBport. 

Hebron,  in  ^nUh  OaroUma,  a  P.  0.  of  Spartanbnrg  00. 

Hebron,  in  Weat  Virginia,  a  poet-office  of  Pleasants  00. 

Hebron,  in  IfiscoNMn,  a  poet-township  of  JeflTeraon  00. 

He'bronTllle,  in  Mau.,  a  post-village  of  Bristol  00. 

Hee'nte.  (Mjfth.)  A  goddess,  not  mentioned  in  Homer, 
but  by  later  writers  spoken  of  as  a  daughter  of  Perses 
and  Astoria.  Her  name  is  the  feminine  form  of  Hecatos 
(the  Far-shooter),  applied  to  Phoebus,  Apollo,  and  Helios 
(the  Sun).  In  the  Homeric  Hymn,  she  aids  Demeter 
(Ceres)  in  her  search  for  Persephon5  ( Pniserpine) ;  in 
other  versions  of  the  myth  she  remained  with  the  latter 
in  the  nether  world.  Statues  were  set  up  to  her  in 
market-places,  and  especially  at  cross-roads.  In  works 
of  art  she  is  represented  sometimes  as  a  single  being, 
sometimes  as  a  three-headed  monster. 

Hee'Atollte,  n.  [Gr.  hekata,  the  moon.}  (Min.)  Moon- 
stone, a  variety  of  Olioocl\8X,  o.  v. 

HeCAtomb,  (heya-tOdm,)  n.  [Or.  helatombe,  from  heka- 
ton,  a  hundred,  and  bous,  an  ox.]  (Antiq.)  A  sumptuous 
or  magnificent  sacrifice,  — <originully  consisting  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  beasts  of  the  same  kind,  at  a 
hundred  altars,  by  a  hundred  priests  or  sacrificers. 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  of  a 
hundred  oxen  to  the  Muses,  in  Jov  and  gratitude  for  his 
having  discovered  the  demonstration  of  the  47  th  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  Although  a  true  beca 
tomb  consisted  of  a  hundred  oxen,  yet,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  the  word  had  lost  its  real  etymological  meaning ; 
it  merely  meant  a  great  public  sacrifice.  Thus,  in  the 
Hioui,  an  allusion  is  made  to  a  hc>cMtomb  of  twelve  oxen ; 
to  another  of  oxen  and  rams ;  and  to  another  of  fifty. 

— In  modern  language,  any  public  sacrifice  of  a  large 


llrek^i^ri  in  Iiria^is,  a  putft-vniage  of  Munroe  m, 
H  re  k  I  p  ( kf'k'  t) ,  n.  and  p  .  a.    ^o  1 1  tru  La 
ll4>vk'liib^PVlll«,  \ti  Femujfit'^tHUh^  a  pi-il  vIltiiLgii  of 

s  tiiivum  i*K,  ftlxiiu  «  01,  W,  i*f  r, »tii villi . 
Ileck'l4iwn^  In  /Vwrt*y w«iJ*i*» .  n  EuMMliUff*  of  North* 

ffint-t-Hi  CO.,  Htjumt  ftfi  m.  N.  of  Pra[iMli<l|i«bii4. 
li^elft.  ihtl-'ht,)  a  Tokmilc  iiiiHtititMiii  itt  (in  S  of  Ice- 
jama*  BlKMjit  VH>  m,  froni  lb*  emmU  l"  "f  4*  ronl*  a1  Bhsp« 
I  Kk^.  1359),  atid  itaiids  Isolated.  Iti  inon-fUil  iiiiD>iin(t 
U  6,110  feet  blgli.  The  print  j|*jil  ci'«1i-ip  i*lii>ti  vliited  bj 
Sir  liKirgf*  Miuktfiixlv,  was  about  livj'  feet  dfrt^atid  rnti* 
t«lii«iii  a  larger  qmtntlty  of  siMJfW  in  thv  UiUotn,  Th^rei 
ar*  umny  »oi*JI  »**-tntiiary  dtiiicri  near  tb*«  sum  mil.  Tttt 
miAt^K  of  llie  niouittalu  aro  broken  hy  imruMruiM  dc^t'C 
niTlu«#,  fLifialTig  cliannels  for  m^iuntaln-torrf^nts  wbtcb 
are  {3TtKluiH<d  by  thts  zndtipg  of  lbs  int^w^  Thp  priticl- 
pal  rucks  are  laya  and  tMiialt,  «civv^red  with  tbu  Imm* 
atotiea,  lOttfiA,  and  aibis  ^ected  fram  id*  irolcano.  The 


„     .  number  of  victims, 

of  10  to  13  m.  fh)m  the  Butt  of  I^wis  on  tbe  N.,  to  the  I  HeCAtompedon,  n.    [Or.  ekatamp^os.]   (Arch.)   A 
small  isle  of  Sana,  on  the  const  of  Cantire.    The  varions  I     temple  one  hundred  feet  in  length,    (r.) 
tracts  or  clusters  of  rocks,  thus  deUchwl  fh)m  the  main-  HeeaUMi'niy  Ion,  n.  f  fir.  hfJcatrm,  hundred,  nnd  atylos, 
Und,  numl»cr  in  all  over  300,  of  which  Rfi  are  Inhabited,  j     pillar.]    (Arch.)     A  temple  with  a  hundred  pillars. 
f^'l^^i^  ^Jf .^*!  ^;\}^^-  !*°  ^^J^°  ^',    ^/f^;  2,750  ^  Heek,  n.  [AS.  hum :  Scot,  hack  ;  Swed.  hUck,  a  manger.  | 
mk.       _j     !     .    *^L        ..  ,      J,       ,     .,      .  A  kind  of  lobby,  divided  from  the  fireplace  of  old  bouses. 


S.  m.  The  principal  of  thrae  islands  are  Lewis,  Harris, 
UiHt,  a  Uist,  Beubeouln,  Skye.  Eig,  Muck,  Coll,  Mull, 
Lisniore,  Ststflit,  lona,  ik-nlpa,  and  Colonsay.  Manuf. 
Kelp.whlsky,  and  cotton  stufiTit.  The  ancient  Gaelic  is  still 
■poken  in  the«e  islands,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
ruled  J»y  their  own  Tietish  princes  until  the  8th  cen- 
tury, from  which  time  they  were,  dnring  four  enxuing 
centuries,  the  haunts  of  pirates  who  infe!<te<l  the  neigh- 
boring maiuUnd.  By  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the 
royal  power,  they  were,  though  lonjf  lawless  and  turbn- 
lent,  gradually  brou^Ht  under  control,  and  the  abolition 
of  heritable  Jurisdictions,  in  1748,  finally  overthrew  the 
infinence  of  the  independent  chieftains.  Pnp.  118,500. 
He'brldes,(9rew,)  a  group  of  islnnds  In  the  S.  Pacific, 
discovered  by  Qulros,  in  1506.  C!apt.  Cook,  who  sur- 
veyed moet  of  them  in  1773.  gave  them  their  name,  as 
being  the  most  W.  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.    They 


(Prov.  Eng.)  — In  some  parts  Af  England,  a  latticed 
door;  also,  the  latch  of  such  door.  —  A  rack  or  crib  fori 
cattle,  Ac,  to  feed  at. — A  contrivance  of  lattice- work  for! 
catching  fl.««h.  —  An  English  archaism  for  the  bend  or  I 
sinuous  turn  of  a  river.  j 

(  Wfaring.)  .An  spparatus  through  which  the  threads  I 
of  warps  pass  from  tlin  t>obl){ns  to  the  warping-mill.  and  1 
by  means  of  which  thev  are  separated  into  sets  for  the 
heddles. 

Half-heck,  the  lower  half  of  a  door.  (Prov.  Eng.)  — 
/r«cA:-ooard,  the  board  laid  in  a  cart's  bottom.— Ifeji^ 
frame,  the  frame-work  which  holds  the  heck  in  warping. 
Heck'er,  Fxiedrich,  b.  1811,  ^'as  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  Badish  insurrection  of  '48,  and  member 
of  the  provisional  govt.,  afterwards  colonel  iu  the  U.  S.  A. 
during  the  late  Civil  War.     D.  1881. 


Fig.  1269.  —  mouht  hbcla,  (icxlaki).) 
view  from  the  summit  is  very  desolate  and  wild.  **  Fan- 
tastic groups  of  hills,  craters,  and  lava,  leading  the  eye 
to  distant  snow-covered  Joku Is:  the  mist  rising  from  a 
waterfall;  lakes  eml»osomed  amid  bare,  bleak  monn> 
tains;  an  awfui  andpn>found  slumber;  lowering  clouds; 
marks  all  around  of  the  furious  action  of  the  most  de- 
structive of  the  elements,  give  to  the  region  a  character 
of  desolation  scarcely  to  Ix*  paralleled."  There  are  nearly 
fifty  recorded  eruptions  of  this  volcano,  the  one  of  1783 
being  the  most  terrible;  the  matter  then  thrown  ont 
filled  up  mountain-glens  600  feet  deep,  as  well  as  many 
lakes  and  river-courses.  In  the  eruption  of  1R4.'M1,  » 
stream  of  lava  from  the  large  crater  was  60  feet  deep 
and  1  mile  wide;  stones  of  enormous  size  were  also 
ejected,  and  the  ashes  ttorne  as  far  as  the  Orkney  Isles. 

HeelA(or  Hecklt)  Workn.  in  N.  York,  a  post-village 
of  Oneida  co.,  alK)Ut  105  m.  W.  by  N. «  f  Albany 

Hee'tAre,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  h'kaUm,  hundred,  and  Lat. 
arta."]  A  French  land-measure  =  100  sq.  metres=ll,960 
yards  =  2,471  acres. 

Hoe'tic,  Hee'tiCAl,  a.  [Or.hfktikot-^hexis,  habit 
of  body,  fW>m  fchd,  hfxo,  to  have.]  Haliitual ;  constitu- 
tional :  pertainiufc  to  hectic ;  as,  a  hectic  fever.  —  Affected 
with  hectic  disease  or  fever. 

"  No  htctie  itudeot  KKres  the  gvntle  m»td."->  Taylor. 

— fi.  (Med.)  A  protracted  or  habitual  fever,  but  generallj 
applied  fo  that  intermittent  fever  which  usually  occur* 
in  the  latter  stages  of  consumption.  It  is  conuuonlv 
characterised  by  morning  and  evening  pan>xysms,  with 
intermediate  remissions;  but  the  evening  paroxysm  ia 
usually  the  most  marked.  Towants  eveninic,  as  the 
paroxysm  comes  on,  the  listless,  languid  manner  which 

Erevailed  during  the  day  becomes  changed,  the  eyes 
righten,  the  conversation  beccunes  antmate<1,  and  the 
cheeks  assume  a  beautiful  flush.  Tills  may  continue 
for  five  or  six  hours,  when  the  manner  and  appearance 
of  the  patient  become  entirely  changed,  the  hectic  flush 
passes  away,  and  a  chill  spreads  over  the  entire  frame., 
followetl  by  a  profuse  pen»piration,  which  leaves  the 
patient  utterly  prostrate.  Day  after  day  the  wid  stoij 
is  repeated,  the  patient  is  gradually  reduced  in  iKKly  and 
strength,  and  at  length  dies  exhausted.  —  See  Co.v 

SUMPTIOX. 

Hec'tically,  adr.  Habitually;  constitutionally;  in 
a  hectic  manner. 

He<*'tocrrani.  Hec't€Hri*Aninie,  n.  [Fr.  hecto- 
gramme,  from  Gr.  ekaton,  and  grcmma,  a  granmie.l  a 
French  measure  of  weight  =  100  grains  =  1,54^-4  Eng- 
lish (rniins. 

Ue^rtolitre,  (hek-to4e'tr,)  n.  [Fr.,from  Or.  heXaton,  and 
litra,  a  p<»nml.  See  Litrr.]  A  French  measure  of 
volume  —  100  litres  =  6,102-8  English  cubic  inches. 

Ueetome'ter,  Heetom'oter.  n.  [From  Gr.  heka- 
ntrm,  and  metron,  measure.!    See  Hectometre. 

Hectometre,  (hrk-lo-md^tr,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  hfkaUm, 
and  metron,  measure.  S<*e  Mktrr.]  A  French  measure 
of  length  =  100  metres  =  3,»37  English  inches. 

Uec'tor,  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  the  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  husband  to  Andromache.  During  the 
Trojan  war  he  fought  gloriously  against  the  most 
redoubtable  of  the  Greek  warriors,  Ajax  and  Diomede. 
and  killed  a  number  of  their  beet  leaders :  amonic  other* 
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actlrity  In  order  to  arengo  his  death,  and  who,  after  ebaM- 
Ing  H.  three  times  around  the  walla  of  Troy,  pierced  hini 
with  his  spear.  His  body  was  thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be 
devoured,  but  his  father  snpplicatinip;  Achillea,  it  was 
giren  np  to  him,  and  was  buried  in  Troy,  where  funeral 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  as  a  hera 
Hee'tor,  n.  [From  Hfctor,  the  son  of  Priam,  and  leader 
of  the  Trojans.  J  A  bully :  a  awaah-buckler ;  a  bluatprer ; 
a  noiay.  turbulent  fellow  ;  one  who  worries,  browbcau, 
or  annoys. 

"  We  '11  drink  to  tbli  oelettlml  Juetor."  —  Prior. 

— ^.  a.    To  threaten ;  to  bully ;  to  browbeat ;  to  act -toward 

with  insolence  :  hence,  to  torment  by  irritating  words; 

to  tease ;  to  worry ;  to  annoy. 

"  Fwtnae  '■  a  dmdfe,  when  h^ctor'd  by  the  brain."—  />nr(<«n. 

—P.  n.    To  play  the  bully;  to  be  insolent;  to  bluster;  to 

act  in  a  browbeating  manner. 

"  Don  C»rlot  made  ber  chief  dtr^tor 
That  she  mif  ht  o'er  tho  aervuiU  hector."  —  auri/t. 

Hee'tor,  in  Indiana,  a  post-rillage  of  Jaj  co.,  on  the  L. 
E.  A  W.  R.R. 

Hee'tor,  iu  New  York,  a  poet-town  and  township  of 
Schuyler  co.,  on  the  l^high  Valley  R.  R.  ami  biTdering 
on  Seneca  Lake,  about  15  m.  W.  uf  Iihaca. 

Hec'tor*  in  PauuiflpttHia,  a  poat-townhhi()  of  Potter  oo. 

Uec'torism,  a.     Practice  of  a  bully  ur  hector. 

Hec'torly,  a,  Blustedng;  bullying;  leseuibling  m 
hector. 

IIe«UMltere  {h^k^to-atrr),  n.  [Fr.  from  Gr.  hekaton, 
jLUd  MtereoB,  solid.]  A  French  measure  of  capacity  or 
bulk  —  100  cubic  metres  —  3531-741  KiiKli^h  cubic  feet 

Hed'dlnvfl,  in  New  Yorky  a  P.  O.  of  Tompkina  co. 

Hed'dle,  n^  pL  Hkddlks.  ( Weaving.)  One  of  the  sets 
of  parallel  double  threads  which  are  arranged  in  seta, 
and,  with  their  monntin»r,  comiKiae  the  harness  employed 
to  guide  tho  warp  threads  to  the  lathe  or  batten ;  heald. 
JIfddU-eye,  is  the  eye  or  loop  formed  in  each  heddle  to 
receive  a  warp  thread. 

Hed'enber^lte*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Pyroxene, 
q.  r.,  containing  lime  ana  protoxide  of  iron. 

Hedeo'ma,  n.  [Or.  hedtu,  sweet.]  {Bnt.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Lamiacem.  The  species  H.  pnleffinitUs,  tho 
Pennyroyal,  is  a  small,  strong-scented  herb,  half  a  foot 
high,  common  in  dry  pastures  in  the  N.  and  Middle 
States,  and  flowering  all  rammer.  It  is  much  used  aa  an 
emmenagogue,  and  also  occasionally  as  a  stimulant  and 
carminative. 

Ued'era*  n.  FLat.,  ivy.]  {Bot.)  The  Ivy,  a  genoB  of 
European  plants, 
order  .<4ra2tace«.  H. 
helix  is  the  well- 
known  climbing 
evergreen  which 
grows  over  old  trees 
snd  walls.  The  gar- 
d  eners  of  the  last 
centnnr  frequently 
irained  it  into  fanci- 
ful shapes,  as  of  hn- 
man  figures  and 
birds,  on  skeletons  of 
wire-work.  Its  black 
berries  increase  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and 
ripen  in  April,  fur- 
nishing food  for  wild 


pigeons  and  song- 
bli  -    -       • 
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birds  in  the  spring. 
Sheep  eat  the  leaves 
in  severe  weather. 
Medicinally,  the  ivy 
is  reputed  to  be  dia- 
phoretic, and  its  ber- 
ries are  emetic  and 
purgative.  There  are 
several  varieties  in  our  gardens. 

UederaelooM.  (hM-er-d'shtu,)  a.  Resembling,  relat- 
ing to,  or  producing  ivy. 

Ued'eral,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of  ivy. 

HederireroaM,  a.  [Lat.  hederot  ivy,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]    Producing  Ivy. 

Hed'erofie.  a.    Belonging  to  ivy ;  abounding  in  ivy. 

Uedye,  {hfj.)  n.  [A.S.  fuge^  The  best  class  of  fenco  that 
we  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  and 
one  of  the  most  lasting  safeguards  against  trespastters. 
A  hedge  is  constructed  of  most  kinds  of  trees  and  ahrulw, 
but  tho  best  is,  undoubtedly,  one  which  iti  made  of  shrnlia 
of  a  thorny  nature,  and  of  these,  holly  is  the  best  plant 
for  the  purpose.  The  method  of  procedure  by  which 
hedges  are  formed  is  very  simple,  and  conaiats,  after  the 
trees  or  shrubs  have  been  planted,  iu  cutting  off  their 
tops,  and  shortening  their  side-branches,  b}'  which  means 
an  undergrowth  of  smaller  branches  is  obtained,  and  the 
hedge  made  thick  and  spreading;  a  compact  mass  of 
vegetation  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  nearly  im- 
penetrable. With  holly  hedges,  however,  more  pains 
must  be  taken,  as  the  ground  has  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared by  manuring  and  trenching:  the  holly-shoots  must 
also  be  Judiciously  planted  after  midsummer,  when  the 
soil  la  moist  from  recent  rain-falls.  >ind  a  convenient  space 


required :  also  elder,  which  is  such  a  rapid  grower,  that 
a  complete  hedge  is  soon  obtained  after  planting;  it  baa 
al.H>  got  another  merit,  and  that  is,  that  cattle  do  not  eat 
its  branches.  In  gardens, pnit«f<  Itedgetaro  more  common 
than  those  compoiaed  of  other  shrubs,  and  in  fields  and 
grounds,  the  Osage  orange,  and  nfter  it  the  hemlock,  and 
arlior  vita?,  are  the  hedge:*  which  are  b>  far  the  muat 
generally  adopted.  In  France  and  Holland,  hedges  are 
otleu  trained  along  stakes  and  rods,  which  have  l^eeu 
placed  for  the  purpose ;  theHe  hedges  hiive  a  very  light 
and  pleasing  enect,  from  their  neutneas  and  regularity.! 

lledse,  V.  a.  To  inclose  with  a  hedge;  to  fence  with  a 
thicket  of  shrubs,  thorns,  or  small  trees;  to  separate  by  j 
a  hedge;  as,  to  hedge  a  garden.  —  To  obstruct  with  a 
hedge, or  to  hedge  in  any  manner;  to  interpose, as  with 
a  bari-ier.  —  To  fortify;  toguurd;  to  protect;  to  encircle 
for  defence;  to  hcin  in. 

"  There  '•  aoch  dirlnltj  doth  ktdge  a  king."— AAoJfca. 

— To  Inclose  for  preventing  escape;  —  often  before  m. 
"  That  ia  a  law  to  ksdge  in  the  cuckoo."— i:.odk«. 
To  hedge  a  bet.  {Spartt.)  To  bet  for  and  Ngain«t;  that 
is,  uftor  making  a  bet  on  one  Hi<i«',  to  nutke  a  counter 
bet  on  the  other  side,  thus  guarding  iigaiuat  much  loss, 
let  the  result  be  what  it  may. 

— r.  n.  To  hide  one's  self,  aa  in  a  hedge;  to  skulk;  to 
slink  out  of  sight. 

{SjtorU.)  To  bet  on  both  sides;  aa,  I  have  h<^1ged  on 
the  race. 

UedKe'-blll,  Hedgrlnfr^blll,  n.   A  billhook; 
cuttTng-hiHik  uaetl  iu  tui)ping  and  tln^aMing  hedges. 

Uedire'-boril,  a.  Ot  low  birth,  as  if  lM>rn  under  a 
hedge;  obscure;  outlandish;  aa,  '*a  hedge-bom  awain." 

Sliahs. 

Uedipe'-bote,  n.  Materials  for  the  repairs  of  hedges 
alloue*!  tu  a  tenant. 

IIe<lfre'-creeper»  n.  One  who  skulks  under  hedges 
for  evil  purposes. 

Hedye'Doy,  n.  {ZnSl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
of  insectivorous  quadrupeds  Erinacu*,  all  the  species 
of  which  belong  to  Europe  and  Asia.  The  common  //., 
though  having  a  foruiidable  api>earaoce,  is  one  of  the 
most  harmless  creatures  in  existence.  It  may  be  thus 
described : — The  back  covered  with  sharp,  strong  spines, 
at>out  an  inch  long,  with  the  power  of  rolling  itself  up 
in  a  ball  by  means  of  appropriate  muscles;  mnxzle 
pointed;  tail  short;  and  each  foot  five-toed,  and  armed 
with  robust  claws;  the  head  is  very  conical ;  the  ears 
short,  broad,  and  rounded;  the  eyes  prominent;  the 
bodj  3blon^,  KSLt  conical  above;  and  the  legs  short,  al- 
most nakea,and  oi  a  dusky  color.  It  is  about  10  inches 
in  length,  and  its  color  is  generally  a  gray-brown.  Iti 
close  covering  of  sharp  spiiiee,  which  are  firmly  fixed 
In  Its  tough  skin,  and  sutflciently  elastic  to  boar  grest 
violence  without  breaking,  protects  it  from  falls  or 
blows,  and  as  effectually  secures  it  from  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy;  for  when  molested,  it  instantly  rolls  itself 
into  a  kind  of  ball,  and  presents  nothing  but  its  prickles 
to  the  foe;  and  the  more  the  animal  is  irritated  and 
alarmed,  tite  more  firmly  does  it  contract  itself,  and 
the  more  stiff  and  strong  dot*s  its  bristly  panoply  be- 
come. Thus  rolled  np,  it  patiently  waits  till  the  danger 
is  past.  The  cat,  the  weasel,  the  ferret,  and  the  marten 
soon  decline  the  combat;  and  though  a  well-trained 
wire-haired  terrier,  or  a  fox,  may  now  and  then  l»e  found 
to  open  a  H.,  it  generally  remains  impenetrable  and  se- 
cure. From  this  state  of  security,  in  foct,  it  is  not  easily 
forced,  scarcely  anything  but  cold  water  obliging  it  to 
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unfold  itself.— The  usual  food  of  the  H.  la  beetles,  worms, 
slngM,  and  anaila;  it  is  alao  said  to  devour  fruit,  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  certain  other  vegetable  substances,  while 
it  shows  itself  not  so  restricted  as  has  been  thought  in 
its  choice  of  animal  food  —  eggs,  frogs,  toads,  mice,  and 
even  anakeii  (»ccHaionally,  serving  for  its  repast.  The 
11.  la  Htrictly  nocturnal,* remaining  coiled  up  in  its  re- 
treat during  the  ihxy,  and  wandering  about  nearly  all 
the  nijrht  in  aean.h  of  food.  It  generally  resides  in  small 
thickets,  in  hedges,  or  In  ditches  covered  with  bushes, 
making  a  hole  alK»ut  6  or  8  inches  deep,  which  it  lines 
with  nioea,  grass,  <»r  leaves.  The  hibernation  of  the  H. 
ia  undoubtefl;  although  it  lays  up  no  store  for  the  win- 
ter, it  retires  to  its  hole,  and  in  its  warm,  soft  nest  of 
moss  and  leaves  it  lies  secure  from  the  rigors  of  the 
frost  and  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  passing  the  dreary 
season  in  a  profoundly  torpid  state.  The  female  pro- 
duoeN  from  2  to  4  young  onea  early  in  the  aummer,  which 
at  their  birth  are  blind,  and  covered  with  soft  white 
spin<>a,  which  in  2  or  3  days  become  hard  and  elastic. 
Tho  flesh  of  these  animals,  though  generally  rejected  tis 
human  food,  is  said  to  posj>ess  a  very  dHicate  flavor. 
( Bnt.)  See  Medicauo. 
— A  kln«l  of  dredging-apparatus. 


must  be  left  between  the  plants,  in  order  to  enable  them 

to  spread  their  roots,  and  oerive  ample  nourishment  from 

the  soil.  On  account  of  Itr  slow  growth,  .*»olly  takes  a  long  __    _,        .        ,^  --,,,. ^«     « 

time  to  mature  into  a  good  hedge,  and  co  nsequently  it  ia  i  llert|ce-hy «  nop.  n.  ( Bnt.^  See  Gratiola. 

notsooflen  used  for  the  purpose  as  It  woulrf  otherwise  be.  I  Hedice'lew,  a.   W  Ifhout  a  hedge  or  hedges. 

Yew  forms  a  close  and  durable  hedge,  W^^n  well  and  I  Hed|ce'-iii»rrl»|ce,  w.   A  clan.Ie^tine  marriage. 

carefully  clipped,  and  for  gardens  and  nursVy-gTounds.  Hedye  -not*,  n.  A  term  «»f  contempt  for  mean  writing. 

where  shade  is  required  as  well  as  protecSon'  *  yew  Hedire'-pl|C, «.    A  young  hedgehog. 

hedge  is  preferable  to  any  other.  Beech,  HmeV"*'  horn- 1  "  Tbrioe  end  oooe  the  kedg^yia  whined."  -  Skakt. 

betm  are  used  when  high  hedges  and  strong  HiP^^  ^^  I  IIedffe'-prle«i»  n.    A  low,  illiterate  priest. 


Hedir'ci**  **•    One  who  makes  or  repairs  hedges. 

JUe^tK-e'roWy  n.  A  row  or  series  of  t^hrubs,  treea,  or 
bushes,  planted  to  form  an  inclosure. 

Hetllce'HMShool,  n.  Iu  Ireland,  a  school  kept  at  tba 
side  of  a  hedge,  or  in  the  open  air. 

Uetlipe'-sparrow,  n.    {Z/xU.)    See  Accxhtob. 

lledlpe'-ttUftlLe,  n.  A  stake  driven  through  a  bed^ 
as  a  support. 

IIedir'«<iVllle,  in  New  Ynrk,  a  P.  O.  of  Steulx-n  cr>. 

lledc'esvllle,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  po«t-village  of  Berke- 
ley CO.  ^ 

Kedire'-writer,  n.  A  low,  mean  author;  a  poeta»tcr; 
a  grub-street  writer. 

IIed(r'in||r*blll.  n.    Same  as  HEi>aE-Bn.L.  7.  r. 

Uedlir'niAII**  River,  in  Virginia,  joins  TlK>m«>n> 
River  in  Culpepper  00.  to  idrro  the  N.  Fork  of  the  K&^ 
pahsnnock  River. 

BfedJikS,  {hed'jas,)  or  El  Hx'jaz.  one  of  the  five  grac-j 
divisions  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  bounded  N.  b^  M.«> 
dessert  of  Syria,  K.  by  the  Nedjd.  S.  by  Yemen,  W.  d>  ib» 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the*N.M'.  by  Egypt. '  Arra,  96,000  p^,  nu 
//.  is  mountainous,  and  has  on  the  N.  the  c**lelifr,ipd 
mountains  Horeb  and  Sinai.  No  rivers,  bnt  Boa%e  aprinr* 
and  wells,which  dry  up  during  the  summer.  IVod.  hi  ]m. 
myrrh,  and  frankincense,  and  the  fiuewt  Arabian  bt>r«^ 
are  raised  in  //.  It  is  efipecially  famous  as  ci>nUiTiiLc; 
Mecca  and  Medina,  the  two  great  objects  of  lluhainttT>> 
dan  pilgrimage. 

Hedon'iC,  a.  [Or.  hedonilns.]  Belonging  to  plettsnr«. 
Ifedonic  Seel.    (Pfnlos.)    Same  as  CvBtAAics,  7.  r. 

Hed'onlsm,  n.  (Philos.)  The  doctrinea  euandst^ 
by  the  CyrenaiCs,  q.  r. 

Hed'onlfitn,  n.   One  of  the  Hedonic  sect. 

lledyo'tln,  n.  [Gr.  hetius,  sweet,  and  otot,  the  ear:  sa-d 
to  cure  deafness.]  (Bot.)  The  JBar-worts,  a  gf^us  '.< 
plants,  order  HubiacfK.  Tliey  are  herbe,  many  sp^inn 
of  which  are  American,  and  among  them  H  cjrr>-!fTt, 
the  Innocence,  or  Dwarf  Pink,  an  elegant  little  pi  rr, 
found  in  moiat  grounds,  fields,  and  road-sidea.  It-^  l>i<>!> 
soma  appear  early,  and  are  uaually  found  in  patches  <>f 
considerable  extent,  covering  the  surface  of  the  gn'ond 
with  a  cerulean  hoe.  Tho  cauline  leaves  are  small, 
opposite,  lance-ovate.  Stems  very  slender,  ftirked.  .'w* 
high,  each  branch  bearing  a  flower.  Corolla  pale  blof, 
yellowish  at  the  centre. 

Hed'ypbane,  n.  (Jf/n.)  A  variety  of  Mivftitc,  9  *. 
It  is  mainly  composed  of  arsentate  of  lead,  with  soms 
phosphate  and  arseniate  of  lime. 

Hedjrs'arnm,  n.  [Gr.  hedus,  sweet  and  ammta,  imHI : 
some  of  the  species  being  fragrant.]  {Boi.)  A  gruaa 
of  herbaceous  plants,  order  Fabaceee. 

Heed,  v.  a.  [A.  8.  hedan  ;  D.  hnedtn  ;  Dan.  AyOe;  Ger. 
hulen,  to  look  after,  to  guard ;  Icel.  Ao/U,  guanlianshi^'- 

Srobably  allied  to  Gr.  kedomaa,  to  be  concerned  t-  r; 
ansk.  chad,  to  cover.]    To  guard:  to  watch  ;  tu  K^.k  t> 

or  after;  to  mind ;  to  regard  with  care;  to  take  notir^ 

of;  to  attend  to ;  to  observe. 

"  With  pleMvre  Argoa  the  aaaaioiaa  keed*."^  Drpdtm. 
— N.    Care:  attention;  caution;  notice;  circtunspectii o ; 

observation;  regard. 

*'  Thoa  moat  take  Jkee^  mj  Portlns." —  Addiamt. 
—Fearful   attention:  close  watch   for  danger;  cantv^M 

Bcnitiny.  —  Serious  regard ;  respectful  notice  or  oU-rr- 

vation. 

"  No  keed  ta  given  to  what  he  aaja."  —  L'tatrmnf. 
— r.  n.  To  mind;  to  consider:  to  pay  attention  to. 
Heed'fkil,  a.     Giving    hoed:    attentive;    observini:: 

watchful;  wary;  cautious;  circumspect;  m»,  haed/ul  ct 

advice,  heedful  care. 
Heed'ffUlljr,  adv.    Attentively ;  carefully ;  cantionriy ; 

watchfully. 
Heed'ftilnes*,  n.    Quality  of  being  heedful :  atteo- 

tion ;    caution  ;    watchfulness ;    circumspection ;    vin- 

lance;  wariness. 
Ueed'lewi,  a.    Inattentive;  careless:   remiss;  negli- 
gent ;  thoughtless :  regardless ;  unobserving. 
UeedleiMly,  adv.    In  a  heedless  manner ;  carelessly; 

negligently;  inattentively. 
Kee«r le««ne««,  n.    Quality  of  being  heedless :  iast- 

tention;  carelessness;  thoughtlessness;  negligvnLr. 
Heel,  n.     rA.8.  hel;  Du.  hiel;   proliably  allied   to  Gr. 

hilo$,  a  nail,  a  knot,  a  protuberance.1    The  (lart  of  rb* 

foot  which  protuberates  behind  ;  the  ninder  pArt  of  the 

foot,  and,  sometimes,  the  whole  foot ;  —  in   man  Jithl 

Juadrupeds.  —  The  hinder  part  of  a  shoe,  stocking.  Kxk. 
c.  —  Something  shaped  like  the  human  heel :  pntts- 
berance ;  a  swelling ;  a  knob ;  a  projection.  —  The  de- 
ing  or  latter  part  of  anything,  as  of  a  legislative  s<<s«i  m. 

—  A  spur,  in  application  to  its  being  adjusted  to  the  hM 
of  a  boot ;  as.  to  ply  a  horse  with  the  hteL 

{Naut.)  The  after  extremity  of  a  ship's  keel.  — As 
foot  of  a  mast,  boom,  bowsprit,  Ac. 

{Arch.)  A  cyma  reversa,  so  called  bj  workiDi>« 
( Gwilt.)  —  That  part  of  a  rafter  which  rests  on  the  srull- 
plate. 

Ihhedover.  (Naut.)  To  Incline  to  one  aide;  as,  rt* 
ship  heeUd  over  to  port.  —Neck  and  Aeeft,  the  eotirv 
length  of  the  body ;  as,  he  fell  neck  and  htd*.  —  fp  r 
heelx  over  head,  to  turn  over  after  the  manner  of  a 
somerset;  hence,  to  go  about  anything  rashly  or  qb* 
adviaedly.  —  7b  have  the  heels  nf,  to  be  the  swifter  of  it 
running.  —  To  beat  the  heels  qf,  to  follow  hard  apuo;  m 
pursue  closely. 
**  Went !  aglj  went  ia  «l  sht  Jbeeta,  and  ehasea  lae  ia  Tiev."  Oarey- 

To  lay  by  the  heels,  to  fetter ;  to  shackle ;  to  imprisoa 

—  To  be  out  at  the  heels,  to  wear  ragged  storklD^  «■ 
one's  feet ;  hence,  to  be  poverty-stridcen,  or  in  bad  oii» 
dition.  \ri  I  r 

"B ie|**IS©6  fortaas  may  cnkW^VMIc-  »a»^ 
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1h  eool  the  tueh^  to  wait;  to  dance  attendance.  —  To 
th/no  the  hfels,  or  a  pair  of  hult,  to  flee ;  to  escape  or 
run  from.  —  7b  laJce  to  the  hed*^  to  run  awaj ;  to  make 
one'*  escape ;  to  betake  to  flight. 

He«l,  V.  a.  To  add  a  heel  or  heels  to ;  to  furnish  with 
heels ;  as,  to  hfjtl  a  pair  of  boots.  —  To  perform  by  exer- 
cise of  the  heels. 

*'  I  oannot  ilng.  nor  kttl  the  bif  b  laTolt."  —  Shak». 
{Spnrti.)  To  arm  with  a  gaff  for  fighting ;  as,  to  htel 
acock. 

— r.  n.  {Naul.)  To  lean  over,  as  a  ship. 

Heerer,  n.  {Spwts.)  A  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his 
heels. 

Heel '-piece,  n.  A  patch  of  leather  on  the  heel  of  a 
b«x>t  or  shoe.  —  Armor  for  the  heels.  —The  end  ;  as,  the 
h^l-piece  of  a  book. 

Heel'-post,  n.  (Naut.)  In  a  steam-ship,  the  post 
which  supports  a  screw-propeller. 

Heel'-tAp,  n.  A  small  piece  of  leather  fixed  to  the 
heel  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  —  A  small  residuum  of  liquor 
loft  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  after  drinking. 

— V.  a.  To  add  a  piece  of  leather  to  the  heel  of  a  boot  or 
shoe. 

Heel'-U»ol,  n.  A  tool  used  by  turners  for  roughing 
out  a  piece  of  iron,  or  turning  it  to  somewhat  near  the 
intended  sixe ;  it  has  a  very  acute  cutting  edge  and  an 
angular  Imse  or  heel. 

^eer,  n.  The  length  of  two  cuts  of  threads,  linen  or 
woollen. 

Heerlen,  (hare'lm,)  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  14  m. 
N.  of  Maastricht.  Manuf.  Needle^  linen,  and  beer ;  a 
trade  of  considerable  extent  in  cattle  is  also  carried  on. 
Pim.  4,780. 

HefH,  n.  [Icel.  hofgi^  weight.]  Weight ;  ponderosity  of 
■u^Mtance.  (Used  as  Provincial  English,  and  collo- 
quially in  the  U.  States.)  —  The  bulk  of  anything.  (An 
American  colloquialism.) 

'-tr.  a.  To  heave  or  raise  up ;  to  elerate.  —  To  prove  the 
weight  or  bulk  of  by  lifting.  (Used  provincially  in  Bug- 
land,  and  colloquially  in  the  U.  States.) 

Hefi'ed,  a.  Lifted;  raised;  —  hence,  by  implication, 
agitated ;  perturbed.  (Used  in  composition.) 

Heirarfty*»  Cross  Boacts,  in  /tniuy^ponio,  a  post- 
ofBce  of  Clearfield  co. 

Ke'l^l,  Oboro  Wilhxlm  Fribdrioh,  a  Oorman  thinker, 
and  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philosophy,  b.  at 
Stuttgart,  1770.  He  was  professor  successively  at  Jena, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  He  was  at  first  the  disciple  of 
tSchelling,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  conduct 
of  a  philosophical  Journal  in  1802-3.  But  his  opinions 
gradually  took  a  different  turn.  He  rejected  Schelling's 
intellectual  intuition  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption, 
although  he  continued  to  maintain  its  leading  idea,— 
the  nnity  of  the  suljectivo  or  ideal,  and  the  otjective  or 
real ;  and  in  this  idea  endearored  to  establish  that  abso- 
lute cognition  and  absolute  truth,  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  this  school,  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
pUioeophical  spirit.  H.  seems  not  to  have  perfected  his 
BjTstem ;  and  as  he  had  no  power  of  expc«ition,  or  of 
lucid  expression  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  clear  riew  of  his  philosophy.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
that  he  himself  haid  the  same  notion ;  for  he  is  siiid  to 
hare  remarked,  that,  "of  all  his  numerous  disciples, 
only  one  had  ever  understood  him,  and  even  he  had  un- 
derstood him  falsely."  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  system  is 
at  present  the  centre  of  nearly  all  philosophical  interest 
in  Germany,  chiefly  from  the  widely  discrepant  de- 
ductions, political  and  religions,  which  his  friends  and 
enemies  draw  from  it ;  some  maintaining  it  to  bo  farorn- 
ble  to  the  present  order  of  things  in  Church  and  State, 
others  founding  upon  it  conclusions  at  variance  with  all 
ordinary  notions  of  religion  or  morality.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are  his  Phenomennlogy  of  the  Mind; 
Logic ;  and  EneycUipadia  qf  Philosophical  Sciences.  D. 
of  cholera,  at  Berlin,  1831. 

SEenr^^lAn,  a.  Relating,  or  belonging  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Uegol. 

— fi.    An  adherent  of  Hegel's  philosophical  system. 

Keipe'llRiilsnii,  He'ipellsni,  n.  The  philosophical 
doctrines  propounded  by  Hegel. 

SEe'irins,  in  Ptnnsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Schuyl- 
kill CO. 

Heipl'ra,  HeJI'rA,  n.  [Ar.  huljirah,  departure.] 
{Chron.)  The  tera  from  which  Mohammedan  nations 
compute  all  chronological  events  subsequent  to  the  flight 
of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  July,  622.  The  first  diiv  of  the  first  year 
of  the  n.  is,  therefore,  the  16th  of  July  in  that  year. 
As  there  are  only  364  days  in  the  Mohammedan  year,  it 
follows  that  33  of  their  years  are  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  32  yean  according  to  our  system  of  reckoning.  We 
must,  therefore,  in  bringing  any  date  reckoned  from  the 
H.  to  its  corresponding  date  according  to  the  Christian 
«ra,  subtract  3  years  from  every  100  years  contained  in 
it,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  one  year  for  every  .33 
years,  and  then  add  to  the  result  the  number  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  in  which  the  H.  took  place,  less  one ; 
and  in  converting  a  date  of  the  Christian  aara  into  its 
corresponding  date  reckoning  from  the  H.^  we  must  re- 
rerse  the  process,  subtracting  the  number  of  the  year 
in  which  the  H.  took  place,  less  one  from  it,  and  adding 
to  the  result  one  year  for  every  32  years  contained  in  it. 
Thus,  if  we  require  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  which  the 
year  of  the  H.  1280  commences,  we  must  subtract  38 
from  it,  or  1  for  every  entire  33  years,  and  add  tZV  to  the 
result,  1242,  which  gives  1863.  If,  on  the  other  hnnrl, 
we  require  the  year  of  the  H.  that  commences  in  \hei\ 
we  most  subtract  021  from  this  amount,  and  to  the  re- 
salt,  1242,  add  one  year  for  every  entire  32  years  con- 
tained in  it,  which  e^res  1280. 
H^idelberv,  {hVdelUrg,)  a  celebrated  city  of  S.  Oei^ 


many,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kaiserstuhl,  on  the  Neckar,  abt.  12  m.  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim,  30  N.  of  Carlsruhe, 
and  48  m.  8.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  city  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  is 
an  ancient,  but  gloomy  and  ill-built  place.  .The  Schloss, 
or  palace  of  the  electors-palatine,  is,  perhaps,  excepting 
the  Alhambra,  the  must  picturesque  ruin  in  Europe, 
exhibiting  as  it  does  many  varieties  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture. In  one  of  the  cellars  of  this  palace  is  the 
famous  tun  of  JJndelberg,  (constructed  in  1751,  and 
empty  since  1769,)  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding 
283,2U0  bottles.  The  terrace  and  gardens  command  fine 
views,  extending  as  far  8.  as  the  dusky  outline  of  the 
Vosges.  The  university  of  H.  is,  excepting  that  of 
Prague,  the  oldest  in  Ucrmany,  having  been  founded  by 
Rupert  II.,  elector-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  1386.  //. 
htis  no  trade  of  any  importance.  The  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  this  city  is  not  known.  The  period  between 
1382  and  the  opening  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  appears 
to  have  been  the  sera  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  lor  it 
then  displayed  all  the  splendor  arising  froth  a  flourishing 
trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the  electors- 

f>iilatiue.  H.  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Bavarians 
n  1622;  sacked  by  Turenue  in  1674.  and  ravaged  by  the 
French  in  16«9  and  In  16y:i.    The  eUnrtors  removed  theii 
residences  to  Mannheim  iu  171U.    Fop.  (1895)  32,9UU. 
llel'delberiP*  ^°  l\:nusylvania,  a  township  of  Berks 

CO. 

— A  township  of  Lebanon  co. 

— A  township  of  Lehigh  co. 

— A  township  of  York  co. 

If  eldlersbfirar,  in  Phinsylvania,  a  post-Tillage  of 
Adams  co.,  abt.  Id  m.  S.S  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Heifer,  (hi/'er,)  n.  [A.S.  hea/re,  hea/ore;  probably 
akin  to  Ueb.  para,  a  heifer,  fern,  of  par,  a  young  bul- 
lock.]   A  young  cow. 

"  No  thlntj  kd/tn  Mek  the  gliding  flood."— App«. 

Heiyll-ho,  (hVho,)  interj.    An  exclamation  indicating 
some  degree  of  languor  or  uneasiness. 
"Htigh-ho  I  an't  be  not  four  bj  tho  day,  I  '11  be  hanged."— JZkolca. 

Helcht,  (hlt,)n.  [A.S.  heahtho,  heatlio—heah,  high. 
See  HiOH.t  Elevation  above  the  ground ;  any  indefinite 
distance  ahovo  the  earth  ;  eminence.  —  The  altitude  of 
an  object;  the  distance  which  anything  rises  above  its 
foot,  basis,  or  foundation ;  as,  the  height  of  a  spire,  the 
height  of  a  mountain.  *'  I  know  she  is  about  my  heights 
{Shaks.)  —  An  eminence;  a  summit;  an  elevated  part 
of  anything;  a  hill  or  mountain ;  any  elevated  ground ; 
as,  t\\e  freights  of  Abraham,  Alpine  Juights.  —  Elevation 
of  rank  or  dignity;  elevation  in  power,  learning,  fame, 
reputation,  Ac. ;  preeminence;  advanced  station  of  social 
rank:  prominence;  distinction;  as,  the  height  of  fame. 

—  Furthest  exertion  ;  utmost  degree  of  extent  or  force 
full  completion  ;  as,  the  height  of  a  crisis,  the  height  of 
happiness,  misery,  folly,  good-breeding,  Ac,  the  heigM. 
of  a  gale,  hright  of  a  fever. 

"  Despair  i«  the  height  of  madnets."— Akerfodfc. 
— Advance;  degree;  progress  toward  elevation  or  perfeo* 
tion;  grade. 

"  Social  dntlea  are  earrlfd  to  greater  htighU  .  .  .  bj  the  prlnei< 
pies  or  our  religion."— ilddisoa. 
(Oeom.)    See  Altitude. 
KeiKhi'eii,v  a.    To  raise  higher;  to  elevate;  to  make 
higii ;  as,  to  heighten  a  house  by  the  addition  of  a  story. 

—  To  advance  in  progress  toward  a  better  state;  to 
ameliorate;  to  improve;  to  increase  in  excellence;  as, 
to  heighten  a  poetical  description.  — To  aggrarate;  to 
augment  in  violence,  as  distress;  to  intensify;  to  ad- 
vance towards  a  worse  state. 
"  Foreign  states  used  their  endeavors  to  heiglu^n  oor  confoslons." 

AddUon. 

— To  make  prominent  by  means  of  contrast;  to  set  off^  to 
advantage  by  touches  of  light  or  brilliant  colors;  to 
make  brighter;  as,  to  brighten  a  tint. 

"  O  Fair  undress  I  it  h^ighUna  ease  with  grace."— Thomson. 

Helcht'ener,  n.  one  who,  or  that  which,  heightens. 

Hell,  r.  a.    [A.  S.]    To  cover ;  to  tile,  (o.) 

llellbronn,  {h%l'bri>n,)  a  town  of  South  Germany,  in 
WUrteuiberg,  near  the  Neckar,  25  m.  N.  of  Stuttgiirt. 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  a  square  tower,  in  which 
GOtz  von  lierlichingen  (the  hero  of  one  of  GUthe's  dra- 
man)  was  confined  in  1525.  Mamtf.  Woollen  cloths, 
hats,  brandy,  paper,  white-lead,  tobacco,  Ac. 

Helllfrenstadt,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Leino,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Oaislade,  47  m.  N.W. 
of  Krfurt. 

Hell 'Ins,  n.    See  HcLnro. 

Hel'ne,  llKiNRicR,  a  celebmted  German  poet  and  lit6- 
nitfMir,  was  b.  of  Jewish  parents,  in  DUsseldorf,  in  1800. 
Intended  for  a  mercantile  career,  he  was  sent  to  Ham- 
burg for  the  necessary  training,  but  after  several  years' 
trial  he  preferred  to  study  law,  and  went  to  the  new 
university  of  Bonn,  where  he  became  a  pupil  and  friend 
of  AuKust  W.  Schlegel.  Ho  afterwards  studied  at  Berlin 
and  GUttingen ;  became  acqnainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  Spinoza  and  Hegel ;  associated  at  Berlin  with  Vam- 
hagen  Ton  Ense  and  his  gifted  wife,  with  Chamisso, 
Grabbe,  and  other  leading  literary  characters  of  the  day : 
graduated  LL.D ,  and  in  1825  renounced  Judaism  and 
professed  Christianity.  The  change,  however,  was  merely 
formal,  as  he  had  apparently  no  religious  faith,  and  ridi- 
culed all  forms  alike.  He  led  an  unsettled  life  for  some 
years,  irritated  snd  depressed  by  the  failure  of  his  first 
literary  Tentures.  After  the  French  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  he  settled  at  Paris,  frequently,  however,  travelling 
in  various  parts  of  Knrope.  About  1835  he  married  a 
French  laiiy.  whose  faithful  ministrations  alleviated  the 
bitter  sufTerings  of  his  last  years.  By  an  attack  of  pa- 
ralysis in  1847  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  the  fol- 


lowing year  he  became  totally  blind,  and  subject  to  the 
severest  bodily  pains.  From  that  time  he  was  coMfined 
to  his  room,  bat  endured  all  with  singular  fortitude,  and 
continued  hJs  literary  labors  to  the  last    His  best  works 
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are  the  Buck  der  Lieder,  published  in  1827;  Neue  Oedichtt^ 
1844;  Romanzero,  1851;  and  the  ReitebiUler,  his  first 
successful  book,  which  appeared  in  4  vols,  between  1825 
and  1831 .  Among  his  other  writings  are,  Kahldorf  Hber 
den  Adel;  Der  SaUm;  the  bitter  personal  satire  Ueber 
BOme;  Deutschland, ein  Winter- MUrchen ;  and  AUa  Troll. 
H.  will  probably  be  longest  remembered  for  bis  songs, 
many  of  which  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  are  eren 
thought  by  some  to  rival  in  their  delicacy  and  finish  the 
earlier  songs  of  Goethe.  H.  n.  at  Paris,  1856.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  his  songs,  by  Wallls,  appeared  the 
same  year.  His  literary  remains,  edited  by  Adolph 
Strodmann,  were  published  in  one  vol.,  1870. 

Helnoos,  {hafnus,)  a.  [Fr.  haineux — Aaine,  hatred, 
malice,  from  hair^  to  hate,  from  obs.  Lat.  odire^  pr.  infin. 
of  Lat.  odt,  odisse,  to  hate.]  Hateful ;  odions ;  —  hence, 
characterized  by  g^reat  wickedness;  flagrant ;  enormous; 
aggravated;  monstrous;  abominable;  flagitious;  atro- 
cious ;  as,  a  heinous  sin,  heinous  sacrilege. 

Hel'noosljr,  adv.  In  a  heinous  manner;  hatefnlly; 
monstrously;  flagrantly. 

Uel'Doasness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  heinous ; 
hatefulness;  odiousness;  enormity;  as,  the  hrinouiness 
of  a  crime. 

Heln'tselmaii,  Samuel  P.,  an  American  general,  b. 
in  Pennsylvania,  1807,  was  admitted  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  in  1822.  After  passing  through  the  subordinate 
Krades  until  he  became  captain,  he  served  during  the 
Mexican  war,  obtained  the  rank  of  mi^or  in  \S4'.  and 
serve<I  in  Califoi-nia.  In  1861  he  was  brevette<l  lieut.- 
colonel  for  meritorions  services  against  the  Indians,  and 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  to  take  the  position  of  in- 
spectoi^general  of  the fones.  In  May,  1861,  H.  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  17th  regular  infantry,  and  com- 
manded a  division  of  Gen.  McDowell's  army  at  Bull 
Run,  July  21st,  where  he  was  wounded.  Afterwards 
promoted  brig.-general  of  volunteers.  //.,  during  the 
organization  of  the  army  in  the  winter  of  1861-2,  held 
command  of  a  division.  On  the  moving  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  in  March.  ]8t>2,  the  third  army  corps  was 
placed  under  Gen.  /T.'s  command.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  maj .-general  of  volunteers 
for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  com- 
manded his  corps  during  the  battles  of  the  latter  da^s 
of  Gen.  Pope's  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Virginia.  Ji.*h 
cori>s  formed  the  right  wing  of  Pope's  army  at  the  sec- 
ond liattle  of  Bull  Run,  Aug.  30, 18(.2.  During  the  Mary- 
land campaign  he  held  command  of  the  defences  at 
Washington,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Washington,  and  of  the 
22d  army  corps,  which  he  held  during  the  battles  of 
ChauceUorsville  and  Gettysburg,  in  May  and  July,  1863. 
Retired  in  February,  1869,  with  the  rank  of  mi^or- 
general,  U.  S.  A.    Died  May  1, 1H8U. 

Heir,  (dr,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  heir,  here  ;  Lat.  heres.]  (Law.) 
He  who  is  bom  or  begotten  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  upon 
whom  the  law  casts  the  estate  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  immediately  upon  the  death  of  his  ances- 
tor.—  Heir-apparent,  he  who  (by  law  or  custom)  must 
succeed,  by  descent,  to  the  hereditaments,  if  he  survive 
the  present  holder.  —  Hrir-presvmptire,  he  who  stands 
nearest  in  succession  in  the  present  circumstances,  Int 
whose  rights  may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of 
some  nearer  heir  being  born. 

—One  who  inherits  or  takes  from  an  ancestor ;  or  who  re- 
ceives anything  fVom  another,  in  the  manner  of  an  heir; 
as,  the  Aetr  of  a  glorious  race,  the  heirs  of  shame. 

— ^r.  a.  To  inherit ;  to  take  possession  of  an  estate  or  in- 
heritance after  the  death  of  the  ancestor.  (B.) 

Helr-appar'encj,  n.  State  or  position  of  being  an 
heir-apparent. 

Helr'aom,  n.  State  of  an  heir ;  encceasion  by  inheri- 
tance. 

Kelr'esSy  n.  A  female  heir,  or  a  female  who  jnherits 
an  estate.  "  ^^^^^-.-^^ 

Heirless,  a. 
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Heirloom,  n.  [Heir,  and  A.  8.  lomo,  peloma,  %  loom, 
booMhold  stuff,  ftirniture,  ntenslls,  ike.  See  Loon.]  {Law.) 
A  term  applied  to  such  gooda  and  personal  chattels  as, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  chattels,  go  by  the  special 
custom  of  a  particular  place  to  the  heir,  together  with 
the  inheritance,  and  not  to  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators. 

Helr'ship,  n.  The  state,  character,  or  pririleges  of 
an  heir;  nght  to  succeed  to  an  iiiheriUnce. 

Hels'ter,  LoRBNa,  a  German  surgeon,  B.  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Hain,  1683.  He  became  physician-general  to  the 
Dutch  military  hospital ;  and  in  1710  was  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Altorf.  From  thence  he  re- 
moved to  llelmstadt,  where  he  died.  1758.  H.  was  the 
fonnder  of  the  new  German  system  of  surgery,  in  which 
through  him  great  improTements  were  made.  His  chief 
work  la  the  ChirurgU  (Nnremb.,  1718),  which  was  the 
sUndard  work  fcr  many  years,  and  was  translated  into 
all  the  lansnages  of  Europe. 

Hels'tersbnrVtin  Anfwy{wiii»a,a  P.  0.  of  Fayette  oo. 

Hf^l'ra,  n.    See  Hmxra. 

Hel'ainys,  n.  [Gr.  KdUa,  a  fiiwn,  and  myi^  mouse.] 
{ZtM.)  The  Jumping-hartf  an  animal  which  conatltates 
a  ffenus  of  mam- 
milla of  the  ord. 
RodaUia,  alUed 
to  the  Jerboas. 
The  head  Is  large, 
the  tail  long,  the 
fore-lea  are  Tery 
short  in  compar- 
ison with  the 
hinder.  They 
haTe  four  mo- 
lars, each  com- 
posed of  two  la- 
mlnss;  their 
lower  incisors 
are  truncated; 
the  f  o  r  e-f  e  e  t 
haTe  llTe  toes, 
Aimished  with 
long  pointed  nails ;  the  hind-feet  haTe  four  toes,  which 
are  separated  as  for  as  the  bones  of  the  metaturms,  and 
famished  with  large  claws,  almost  resembling  hooft. 
The  species  Hdamy*  coffer  is  pale  fhlTous,  with  a  long 
tufted  tail,  black  at  the  tip.  It  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit, 
and,  like  it,  inhabits  deep  barrows.  Ilgare  1263  ex- 
hibits one  about  to  spring,  while  another  is  at  the  mouth 
of  its  barrow. 

Held,  imp,  and  pp.  of  Hold,  q. «. 

Hel'der,  (Tbe,)  •  maritime  town  of  Holland,  on  a  spit 
of  land  opposite  the  Texel,  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Amster- 
dam :  Ut.  620  57'  42"'  N.,  Lon.  40  44'  hf/'  B.  Being  im- 
portant from  its  position,  commanding  the  Man-Diep, 
or  channel  to  the  Znyder-Zee,  and  haTing  almost  the 
only  deep-water  harbor  on  the  Datch  coast,  it  is  strongly 
fortified.  It  has  some  manufactures,  and  connects  with 
Amsterdam  by  the  Helder  canal,  the  finest  in  HolUnd. 
The  fiunous  Van  Tromp  was  killed  In  a  sea-fight  off  The 
H.  In  1053,  and  the  British  captured  it  in  1790.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  23,60a 

Hel'derbersa,  in  Htw  Forjk,  a  ridge  of  the  OatskiU 
Mountains,  In  Schoharie  and  Albany  cos.  The  Holder^ 
berg  rocks  of  tlie  Upper  Silurian  geological  period  take 
their  name  from  formations  found  in  this  range.  See 
Oboloot  ;  Hklderbero  Formation. 

Heren.  {Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Jupiter  ami  Leda, 
of  Jupiter  aud  Nemesis,  or  of  the  king  Tyndareiis  and 
Leila,  his  wife,  according  to  the  rarions  statements  of  the 
poets,  was  the  moet  beautiful  woman  of  tier  time,  and 
married  to  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta.  Her  guilty  elope- 
roeiit  with  Paris,  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Lacedwmon  as  ambaasador,  led  to 
the  Trojan  war,  and  the  destnicUon,  after  a  10  years* 
siege,  of  Troy.  Upon  the  death  of  Paris,  she  married 
his  brother  Deiphobus,  and  when  the  city  was  at  last 
sacked,  returned  to  Sparta  with  her  husband  Menelaus. 
Being  l*anished  from  S|iarta  on  the  deatli  of  Menelaus, 
sbfl  retired  to  the  ittlHud  of  Rhodes,  where,  haTing 
excited  the  euTy  of  Polyxo,  the  queen  of  the  isle,  she 
wsM  tied  to  a  tree  and  strangled. 

Hel'en,  in  Minnemta,  a  tuwnHliip  of  McLeod  oo. 

Hele'na,  n.  (Meteor.)    See  Castor  ahd  Poixux. 

Hele'na,  (St..)  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
was  of  obscure  birth  in  Bithynia.  Constantius  Chlorus 
fell  In  love  with  her.  and  married  her,  while  in  that 
country ;  but  when  he  became  associated  with  Diocle- 
tian in  the  empire,  he  divorced  Helena,  and  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximlanus.  Con- 
stantino, at  his  accession,  pnid  due  honors  to  his  mother, 
and  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Augusta.  At  the  age 
of  80  she  went  to  Palestine,  where,  it  is  said,  she  assisted 
in  tlie  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  soon  after  which 
she  died. 

Hele'nA,  (St.,)  a  precipitous  and  lone  Island  In  the 
Atlnntic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  lying 
800  m.  from  the  Island  of  Aoconsion,  1,200  m.  from  the 
coast  of  Benguela,  South  Africa,  and  2,000  m.  from  the 
coast  of  8.  America,  In  16°  66'  8.  latitude,  and  6°  43'  W. 
longitude,  ^aint  Helena  occupies  an  area  of  47  sq.  m., 
and  is  almost  everywhere  surrounded  by  rugged,  per- 
pendicular rocks,  rising  from  600  to  1,200  feet,  here  and 
there  broken  through  by  chasms  extending  to  the  sea- 
shore. The  most  Important  of  these  rifts  Is  St.  James' 
Valley,  on  the  north-west,  termlnsting  In  Jsmes  Town, 
the  onlv  port  or  harbor  in  the  island,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  all  the  authorities.  The  town  is  so  strongs 
ly  defende<l,  both  by  nature  and  art,  that  it  maT  de^ 
iuTaslon.  The  interior  Is  fertile,  and  coTered  with  gv- 
dens,  orchards,  and  plantatloiu,  and  the  climate  so 


remarkably  healthy,  that  iuTallds  from  India  retire  to 
it  for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  DUna's  Peak,  the 
highest  point  in  the  Island.  Is  2,693  feet  aboTe  the  sea. 
The  total  population,  including  Europeans,  the  garrison. 
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Chinese,  and  negroes,  is  about  6,000.  St.  Helena  deriTes 
its  only  importance  from  Its  being  on  the  direct  route 
from  Uie  B.  Indies  to  Europe;  but  its  Imperishable 
celebrity  is  dae  to  Its  haTing  been  the  place  of  confine- 
ment in  which  Napoleon  L,  under  the  guard  of  England, 
agonised  from  1816  to  1821.  Longwood,  where  he  died, 
is  at  the  E.  part  of  the  island,  and  situate  2,000  feet 
aboTe  sea.  His  remains  Ut  here,  also,  till  1849,  when, 
by  permission  of  the  English  gOTemment,  they  were 
conTered  to  France. 

Hele^na,  in  ^rjbmsas,  a  city,  cap.  of  FhilUpt  oo.,  oa 
the  Mississippi  river,  80  m.  below  Memphis,  and  700  m. 
'  above  New  Orleana  Pop.  about  Z/tOO.  A  battle  took 
place  here,  July  4,  1863,  between  a  force  of  8,000  Cbn- 
lederatas,  under  Gen  Holmes,  and  one  of  Nationals,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Prentiss,  in  which,  after  some  hours  of 
demerate  contest,  the  former  retreated  witli  a  total  loss 
of  1,696  men.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  5,300. 

Hele'nay  in  Kentuckp,  a  poet-village  of  Mason  co.,  about 
10  m.  8.B.  of  MavsviUe. 

Hele'na,  In  Mwmmda,  a  post-township  of  Scott  oo., 
about  16  m.  8.  of  Shakopee. 

Hele'nis,  in  Momtama,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  the  State, 
on  the  Nor.  Pac.  and  Gt.  Northern  R.Rs.,  115  m.  N.  of 
Virginia  CItv,  and  17  m.  W.  of  the  Missouri  river. 
Here  are  rich  gold  mines,  also  silver  and  Iron ;  quarts- 
crushers,  flour  and  lumber  mills.  Pop.  (1890)  13,834; 
(1897)  about  20  000. 

Uele'nis,  iu  Kew  York,  a  post- village  of  St  Lawrence 
CO.,  on  St.  Regis  river,  about  33  m.  N.E.  of  Canton. 

Hele'lllSv  In  Texa$^  a  poet-village  of  Karnes  co.,  on  the 
San  Antonio  river,  about  66  m.  S.E.  of  San  Antonio. 

Hel'en  Fnmaee,  in  i^rnia.,  a  P.  O.  of  Clarion  co. 

Hele'nlnni,  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Asteraee«. 
The  American  Sneese-wort,  H.  autumnale,  is  a  very  lit- 
tle plant.  In  damp  places,  with  a  stem  2  to  3  feet  high, 
branching ;  leaTes  tapering  to  each  end ;  flowers  large, 
numerous,  terminal,  with  looping  rays,  each  ending  in 
3  obtuse  teeth,  and  longer  than  the  larger,  globose  disc. 

Uel'en*fi,  (St.,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  ^m. 
E.N.E.  of  Prescot.  Manvf.  Plate-glass,  bottles,  watch- 
moTements,  chemicals,  and  earthenware. 

Hd'envllle*  or  Hxlbkstilli,  in  WxMcmuiny  a  post- 
Tillage  of  Jefferson  co.,  about  6  m.  E.  of  Jefferson. 

He'llae,  Hell'aeal,  a.  [Lat.  heUaeut,  from  Gr.  heti- 
cJcos — hilioa,  the  sun,  akin  to  hiU^  splendor,  brightness.1 
{Astron.)  When  a  star  appears  above  the  horizon,  ana 
becomes  visible  a  short  time  before  sunrise,  its  rising  Is 
said  to  be  heliacal.  In  the  case  of  a  star  which  is  close 
to  the  sun's  orbit  when  the  sun,  by  reason  of  its  course 
along  its  orbit,  is  approaching  the  star,  the  sun  rises 
after  the  star,  and  sets  after  It ;  but  when  the  sun  has 
passed  the  star,  and  is  receding  from  it,  the  etar  begins 
to  rise  before  the  sun,  and  sets  before  It.  When  the  sun 
Is  close  to  the  star  in  its  rising  and  setting,  or  when 
both  bodies  rise  and  set  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the 
latter  cannot  be  seen  on  account  of  the  superior  bril- 
liancy of  the  former.  When,  therefore,  the  sun  is  ap- 
proaching the  star,  and  the  star  becomes  visible  at  its 
setting.  Just  after  sunset,  it  is  said  to  be  set  huliacally  ; 
but  when  the  sun  has  passed  the  star,  and  it  is  visible  at 
its  rising  shortly  before  sunrise,  it  Is  said  to  rise  heli- 
acal ly. 

Hell'acalljr,  adv.  In  an  heliacal  manner. 

Uell'ades,  n.pl.  (Or.  Myth,)  Daughters  of  the  Sun, 
who  wept  amber  tears  on  the  death  of  Phaeton. 

Heliiui'tlieinanit  n.  [Or.  hdioa,  sun,  and  anthemon, 
flowers.]  (B(4.)  A  genus  of  plants,  onler  CVjfttoc/'/r.  The 
Frost-weed  or  Rock-rose,  H.  CanadertAe,  found  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  In  dry  fields  and  wood^.  is  distin- 
guished by  its  flowers  with  large  bright-yellow  petals, 
in  a  terminal  corymb. 

Hellantbo'lda,  n.  (ZoSl.)  An  order  of  Ihlyp$,  em- 
bracing those  which  have  a  well-developed  abactinal 
region,  conical  or  cylindrical  tentacles  around  the  mouth, 
and  the  ambulacral  square  always  open. 

Hellan'thas,  n.  [Or.  heUos,  the  sun,  anthos^  flower.] 
(Bot.)  The  Sun-flower,  a  gen.  of  plants,  order  Aateracett. 
The  species  H.  annutu  is  a  well-known  annual.  It  is 
appropriately  named  the  sun-flower,  as  Its  large  circular 
head  of  florets,  surrounded  by  golden  rays,  forms  a  com- 
plete ideal  representation  of  the  san ;  moreover,  it  never  | 


to  adore  the  sun  while  the  earth  Is  illaminatad 
by  his  light ;  for  when  he  sinks  in  the  west,  the  flowcfa 
of  HeUanthua  are  turned  towards  him,  and  whoi  he 
rises  in  the  east,  they  are  ready  to  be  cheriahed  by  his 
first  beams.  Some  writers  on  botany  deny  that  the 
flowers  turn  with  the  sun ;  but  their  obeerratioaB  do  iwt 
agree  with  popular  experience.  There  are  varieties  of 
3.  ofifMnu  with  doable  flowers,  the  tnbolar  florets  bang 
all  changed  Into  lignlate  ones,  like  those  of  the  ray. 
The  pith  of  the  stem  contains  nitrate  of  potash,  and  is 
sometimes  used  In  the  preparation  of  moxaa.  The  fruits 
have  lately  been  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  a  kind  of 
soap  called  sanfiower-so«4>.  The  species  H.  tuberoemM 
produce  the  tubers  known  as  Jeru$alem  artiekakea^ 
which  are  mnch  eaten,  like  potatoes.  The  word  Jsra- 
salem  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  giraaoU. 

Hel'ical,  a.  [From  Gr.  heUx.  See  Uxux.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  helix ;  spiral ;  vrinding ;  coiled  in  a 
spiral  form. 

HeUcbry'sam,  n.  [Or.  AsImm,  sun,  and  eftrysoe,  gold.) 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracete,  and  the  type 
of  thai  group  of  flowers  which  are  called  EverUstings 
or  Immortelles.  These  ** eTerlasting  flowers'*  are  in 
fact  the  flower-heads  of  the  species  of  Hdidkryngwl  and 
of  plants  allied  to  it,  which  at  one  time  or  other  have 
been  separated.  The  ornamental  part  consists  of  the 
involucral  scales,  which  in  addition  to  their  dry  acarioaa 
durable  character  have  aconired  colors  of  more  or  less 
brilliancy.  The  common  a.  braeteatum  of  gardeiw  haa 
given  rise  to  various  Everhutlngs  of  distinct  and  showy 
colors. 

Heliciform,  (hi-Wi-ferm,)  a.  [Lat.  heUx,  ^nd  forma, 
form.]    Helical ;  having  the  form  of  a  helix. 

Helie'ldfle,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  heiix,  a  apiraL]    (ZoO.)    Hi* 
Land-snail    f  a  m  1 1  y, 
containing  terrestrial 
casteropodoos    m  o  1- 
loses.     TheT  haTe  a 
spiral    shell,    into 
which  the  body  of  the 
animal  can  be  with- 
drawn   (Fig.  1266). 
Most  of  the  species 
pretty  much  resemble 
the  common  snails  in     _    «,^, 
their  habits,  feeding    PSffVM.-BBJT  ALBOLuasB. 
on  Tege table  sub-  (Korthera  Suies.) 

Stances  of  varioos  kinds,  and  often  proving  tn>able> 
some  to  the  fknner  and  gardener.  There  are  4,000  living 
species,  and  900  fossil. 

Hel'leln,  n.  (Chem.)  A  componnd  prodoced  bytib» 
action  of  dilate  nitric  acid  upon  taUdn^  q.  v.  It  is  whita^ 
slightly  bitter,  and  soluble  in  bot  water. 

Helieold,  n.  [Gr.  hdikoeideo.  See  Hxux.]  (Gena.) 
There  are  two  surfaces  of  this  name:  the  aevfirpaUe 
hdieoid  or  tertuhturfaot,  whose  generators  are  the  tan- 
gents to  a  common  helix:  and  the  tkrw  hdieoid,  gen- 
erated by  a  line  which  moves  so  as  always  to  rest  on 
the  helix  and  cut  Its  axis  perpendicularly.  The  fnrmer 
is  simply  the  developable  osculatrix  of  the  helix  —  a  de- 
Telopable  sur&ce,  therefore,  of  which  the  helix  is  tha 
cuspidal  edge;  the  latter  is  a  conoid  having  the  helix 
for  Its  directing  cunre;  it  Is,  in  fact,  the  focus  of  the 

{)rincipal  normals  of  the  helix.  The  developable  hel- 
cold  is  circnmscribed  to  the  skew  belicoid,  the  helix 
itself  being  the  curve  of  contact  Every  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  helix  cuts  the  developable 
belicoid  in  the  involute  of  the  circular  section  of  the 
cylinder  on  which  that  helix  is  traced.  The  develop- 
able belicoid  is  also  the  cyd\fying  turf  ace  of  the  helix; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  surface  Is  unfolded  into  a  plane^ 
the  helix  becomes  a  circle. 

Hel'leoid,  Helieoid'al«  a.    Spirally  corred  or  in- 
voluted. 
HeLiooid  Parabola.  (Math.)  See  Pabavouo  Spiral. 

Helleom'etry,  n.  [Gr.  Miko$,  a  spiral,  and  wuirom^ 
measure.]  (Geom.)  The  art  of  measuring  spiral  lines  on 
a  plane. 

Hel'leon,  a  monntaln  of  Bosotia,  between  Lake  Conaia 
and  the  Corinthian  Galf.  It  was  celebrated  by  andeat 
poets  as  the  favorite  seat  of  the  Muses.  The  loftiest 
summit  (now  called  PaUeovUvi)  is  about  6,000  feet  high. 
At  the  bottom  of  H.  stood  the  village  of  Aakra,  the 
residence  of  Hesiod,  and  the  seat  of  the  earlleat  school 
of  poetry  In  Greece.  In  ascending  the  mountain  from 
Askra  (now  Pyrgdki),  the  traveller  passes  the  famous 
fountain  of  Aganippe,  the  waters  of  which  were  fisbled 
to  bestow  Inspiration.  The  Grove  of  the  Muses  Is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  situated  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  at 
Mount  MirandAli,  one  of  the  summits  of  Helicon. 
Twenty  stadia  above  this  was  the  fountain  of  Hippo- 
crene,  probably  the  modern  Makariotiasa,  where  there 
Is  still  a  fine  spring. 

Hellco'tilan,  a.    Relating,  or  pertaining  to  Helicon. 

He'liers.  (St.,)  a  fortified  Be«p<>rt-town,  and  cap.  of 
the  island  of  Jersey,  in  the  Engll.«ih  Channel,  90  m.  S. 
of  Portland  Bill.  Eng.,  and  39  N.W.  of  St.  Malo.  on  the 
French  coast.  The  town  stxnds  on  St.  Aubin*s  Bay,  on 
a  slope  between  t^o  rocky  heights,  and  is  tolerably 
well-built.    Man^f.  UnimporUnt.    Ptp.  32,480. 

He'Ilnir*  Hetl'lniry  n.  [From  Icel.  Ayfto.]  That 
which  covers,  as  a  coverlet,  a  roo^  ike  (o.) 

Hel'lffOland,  Heugoland,  Tanc.  Hekka^  a  strongly 
fortified  island  belonging  to  German v,  in  the  North 
Sea  46  m.  N.W.  of  the  mouUis  of  the  Elbe  and  Weeer. 
Area^  b%  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a  bare,  precipitous  rock, 
without  tree  or  shrub,  and  is  only  valuable  as  being  an 
important  naval  station,  and  as  commanding  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Germany.  H.  (loeseeses  two  good  harbors,  and 
a  lighthouse.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in 
the  haddock  and  lobster  fisheries,  which  are  extensivsk 
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H.  WM  taken  by  the  British  from  I>eninuic  in  1807,  and 
caded  tu  Germany  in  1890.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,0(X). 


Fig.  1266.  —  hxuoolakd. 

Kelioeen'trle,  Hello«eii'trlc«l,  a.  [Or.  hdio$, 
and  1vn%tnm^  centre.]  {Attrtm.)  Pertaining  to,  or  ap- 
pearing to  be  Been  from,  the  ann's  centre ;  aa,  the  hdU}- 
cmtric  place  of  a  planet. 

Hdinotntrie  pardUax.    See  Parallax. 

Htliocadric  plaee,  the  latitude,  longitude,  ike.  of  a 
planet  or  hearenly  body.    The  heliocentric  latitude  of  a 

f>lanet  is  the  angle  of  the  sun's  centre,  formed  by  the  pro- 
ection  of  its  radius  rector  on  the  elliptic  and  the  straight 
ine  drawn  trom  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  first  p<nnt 
of  Aries.  Similarly,  the  Mioeentric  longitude  of  a  planet 
is  Uie  angle  formed  by  the  straight  line  which  Joins  the 
centres  of  both  planet  and  sun.  with  the  plane  of  the 
•cliptic.  The  greatest  heliocentric  IcMtuae  is  conse- 
quently equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  planet's  orbit. 

Selloeen'trlc  Sjr»tem  n.  (Astron.)  The  system 
which  regards  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  our  solar  system. 
This  theory  was  first  propounded  by  Aristarchns  of 
Samos,  and  afterwards  established  by  Oopemicus.  As 
put  forth  by  him,  it  needed  only  Newton's  hypothesis 
of  gravitation  to  complete  the  system  of  modem 
astronomy. 

Hellocbrome,  n.  [Or.  A«Uo(,  and  cAroma,  color.]  A 
colored  photograph. 

Heliocnrom'' 
ochromy. 

lIell€»ch'roiiijr,  n.  The  art  of  producing  colored 
photographs. 

Imell<Nlo'ras,anatiTeof  Bmesa,  in  Phoenicia,  and  who 
lired  near  the  end  of  the  4th  centurr,  was  bishop  of 
Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  but  deposed  towards  the  close  of  his 
life.  His  Touthfui  work,  jEthiopica^  a  story  of  the  lores 
and  surprising  adventures  of  Tneagenes  and  Chariclea, 
in  poetical  prose,  is  disting^ulshed  by  its  strict  morality 
fh>m  the  other  Greek  romHUcee.  It  has  been  frequently 
republished,  and  translnted  into  many  languages. 

XfeilofalrAliM.    See  Elaoabalus. 


I'lc*  a.    Relating  or  belonging  to  beli- 


Eell€lfnrtipli,  (h^U-oifra/,)  n.  [See  below.]  A  picture 
taken  by  the  prooem  of  helioeraphy.— The  name  given 
to  Mveral  iiutmmenta,  all  of  which,  though  dlffsring 
in  construction  and  in  method,  are  designed  to  refiect 
■olar  rays  with  ease  and  quickness  in  any  required  di- 
rection;  to  preseve  them  constantly  in  that  direction 
notwithstanding  the  (apparent)  motion  of  the  sun,  and, 
by  slightly  changing  and  restoring  the  inclination  of 
the  mirror,  to  make  the  flashes  appear  and  disappear  in 
rapid  succession  to  a  distant  observer,  and  so  to  indicate 
words.    A  Heuotkopb,  (f.  v.)  is  a  kind  of  Heliograph. 

KeliOiT'aplB'A^  <>•    Pertaining  to  heliography. 

WleWkog'rmpl^Jf  n,  [Or.  hdiot  and  graphein^  to  write.^ 
A  general  name  given  to  the  art  of  fixing  images  of 
obiecta  by  means  of  Photookapht,  o.  v. 

XIeilol'«ter«  n,  [Or.  UUreMt  servant.]  A  sun  worshipper. 

Helior«trj«  n.  Worship  of  the  sun.— See  Sabukum. 

Meliollie.  n.  (Jfin.)    A  varietv  of  Ouooclabb,  q.  v. 

Meliom'eter,  n.  [Or.  heliot,  the  sun,  and  metrein,  to 
measure.]  (A9tron.\  An  instrument  invented  by  the 
astronomer  and  mathematician  Bougner,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
diameter  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  It  consists  of  a 
conical  tube,  fitted  with  two  ol^ect-glasses  of  the  same 
fi>cal  length,  or  a  single  object-elass  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  which  are  made  to  slide  along  each  other  in 
the  line  of  section,  by  micrometer  screws,  in  connection 
with  graduated  scales.  The  glasses  are  contrived  to 
move  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
tube.  When  the  H.  is  directed  towards  any  heavenly 
body,  two  images  are  formed  in  the  eye-glass  of  the  in- 
strument, which  may  be  made  to  separate  entirely  from 
each  other,  or  coincide,  at  pleasure,  by  moving  the  ot^ect- 
glaasee  by  the  micrometer  screw.  When  the  images 
coincide,  the  angle  subtended  by  the  diameter  of  the 
heavenly  body  under  observation  is  equal  to  that  which 
is  subtended  by  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
object-glaasos ;  and  as  this  angle  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the  glasses  are  determinable  by 
the  graduated  sotlee  attached  to  the  instrument,  the 
diameter  of  the  heavenly  body  can  be  determineil  when 
its  distance  from  the  observer  is  known,  or,  rice  vfrita, 
its  difitance  ran  be  determined  if  its  diameter  l>e  known. 

Heliop'olin.  [Or.,  city  of  the  sun.]  (Anr.  Geng.)  A 
cclnbratod  city  of  Egypt,  called  in  Coptic,  irel»rew,  and 
the  English  version.  On,  nin,  light.  The  Seventy  men- 
tion exprcesly  thnt  On  is  H.  Jeremiah  calls  this  city 
Beth-themesh,  that  is,  house  or  temple  of  the  sun.    In 


Exekiel  the  name  is  pronounced  Aven,  which  is  the 
aame  as  On.  The  Arabs  called  it  Ain-Shem$,  fountain 
of  the  sun.  All  these  names  come  fh)ra  the  circum- 
stance that  the  city  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Egyp- 
tian worship  of  the  sun.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  mentions  that  two  obelisks  had  already 
been  carried  away  to  Rome.  At  present  its  site,  6  m. 
N.N.B.  of  Cairo,  is  marked  only  by  extensive  ranges 
of  low  mounds  full  of  ruinous  Augments,  and  a  solitary 
obelisk  formed  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  rising 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  sand,  and  covered  on  its  four 
sides  with  hieroglyphics. 

Hellop'olls  Hyriat,    See  Balbbc. 

Uellop'sl*,  n.  [Or.  heliot^  and  opohis,  appearanca.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Atteraeex.  H.  Utvis, 
the  Ox-eye,  is  the  most  conspicuous  American  species. 
It  is  a  large,  symmetrical  plant,  found  in  hedges  and 
thickets.  lU  stem  is  3-^  feet  high,  with  branches  thick- 
ened at  the  summit,  each  terminating  with  a  large,  sol- 
itary, yellow  head. 

Hello»eojDe,  n.  [Or.  Ae/M«,  and  gJcopein,  to  view.] 
(Agtron )  The  name  given  by  Schelner  to  an  instru- 
ment of  his  own  invention  for  observing  the  sun  with- 
out hurting  the  eyesight.  The  ordinary  method  is  to 
place  a  disc  of  colored  glasa  before  the  eye-piece  of  the 
telescope. 

Ke'lloatAt,  n.  fOr.  hdio$,  and  ttatps,  standing.]  (Optics.) 
An  instrument  invented  by  Gravesande  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  in  optical  experiments  the  inconvenience 
arising  fh>m  the  continual  change  of  direction  of  the 
solar  rays,  by  refiecting  them  in  the  same  straight  line. 
It  is  easy  to  contrive  a  mechanism  by  which  thTs  ol^ect 
may  be  accomplished.  Suppose  a  clock  to  be  placed 
wiUiin  its  dial  parallel  with  the  equator,  or  the  axis  of 
the  index-hands  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth ;  and 
suppose  further,  a  rod  connected  with  the  extremity  of 
the  hour-hand  to  meet  the  axis  produced  and  make  with 
it  the  proper  angle ;  then  a  mirror  fixed  perpendicularly 
to  the  rod  will  have  the  motion  required.  The  H.  is  now 
extensively  used  in  connection  with  the  Stxbboboopb,  a.v. 

Kellotrop«,  n.  [Ft.  ;  Or.  heliohropion,  a  flower  which 
turns  to  the  sun.]    (Bot.)    See  HxuoTBonvic. 

{Geodesy.)  An  instrument  by  which  the  sun's  rays 
can  be  reflected  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  used 
in  trigonometrical  surveys  to  transmit  signals  from  one 
station  to  another,  and  to  make  distant  sUtions  distin- 
guishable when  they  are  many  miles  apart,  that  the  sur- 
veyor may  be  enabled  to  determine  his  angular  measure^ 
ments  with  accuracy.— See  Obodxst. 

( JVin.)  A  deep  green,  slightly  translucent  stone,  con- 
taining spots  of  red  Jasper  resembling  blood,  and  called 
also  bUtod-stane,  It  is  a  variety  of  qnartc,  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  In  the 
royal  collection  at  Paris  is  a  bust  of  Christ,  so  carved  out 
of  this  stone  that  the  red  spots  represent  drops  of  blood. 

Uellotroper,  n.  The  person  who  has  charge  of  the 
heliotrope  at  a  geodetic  station.  ' 

Hellotro'plnin,  n.  [Or.  hdiot,  and  (ropol,  I  turn.] 
{Bot.)  The  Heliotrope,  or  Turnsole,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Boraginace».  H.  I^ruviafoun  and  Europaum  are 
popular  plants.  They  have  a  delicious  odor,  not  unlike 
that  of  new  hay. 

Hellfipberle,  Kellspherieal,  {hi^-$fer*ik,)  a. 
[Pr.  kdieospheric^  from  Or.  AeUbt,  and  tphatrikos^  spher- 
ical.]   Spiral ;  as,  a  heUtpherical  line. 

Helix,  n.;  pL  Hbuoxb.  [Or.  helix,  a  spiral,  flrom  he- 
lissdy  to  turn  ronnd  or  about.]  A  spiral  line,  as  of  wire 
in  a  coil ;  a  circumvolution,  or  something  that  is  spiral, 
as  a  winding  staircase. 

{Arch.)  The  curling  stalks,  or  volutes,  under  the 
flowers  in  each  (ace  oi  the  abacus  of  the  Corinthian 
capital. 

(Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  the  reflected  margin  of  the 
external  ear. 
iZoSL)    See  Hkuoida 

{Otom.)  A  non-plane  curve,  whose  tangents  are  all 
equally  inclined  to  a  right  fixed  line. — See  Ubucoid. 

S[«U,  n.  [A.  S.  fkyU  ;  D.  hel ;  Fris.  hoi ;  Icel.  helia,  death ; 
QeT.hOlle;  Heb.<Aeo<,OrcuB,  the  lower  world.]  The  place 
or  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked  after  death ;  the 
abode  of  the  devil  and  his  angels ;  the  infernal  powers. — 
The  place  of  the  dead,  or  of  sonls  after  death ;  the  lower 
regions,  or  the  grave ;  Hades.  —  A  gambling-house.  — 
A  place,  in  certain  out-door  games,  whither  those  who 
are  caught  are  carried.  —  A  place  into  M-hich  a  tailor 
throws  bis  shreds,  or  a  printer  his  broken  type.  —  Used 
in  composition,  to  denote  any  place  or  situation  of  men- 
tal torment. 

"  jMlooiy  . . .  the  iajiued  lovOT**  UO.**  —  JfOion. 

— A  dungeon,  prison,  or  cell ;  a  place  of  durance. 

Oate*  of  HM.  {Script.)  A  metaphor,  employed  allu- 
sively to  the  power  of  Satan,  and  bis  infernal  instru- 
ments. 

Hellada,  a  river  of  Greece,  which  after  a  course  of  50 
m.  entera  the  Gulf  of  Zeitonm. 

HellAdotbe'riani,  n.  [Or.  Hellas,  Greece,  and  Me* 
rion,  beast.]  {I\iL)  A  fossil  mammalian  resembling 
the  Giraflie,  out  devoid  of  horns.  It  is  found  in  the  old 
pliocene  of  France  and  Greece. 

Sell  Am,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  York  co. ; 
pop.  about  3,002. 

HellRncMl'le,  n. ;  pi.  Hellanodic^  [Or.  IMlanodikai.^ 
{Grtfk  Hist.)  A  Judge  in  the  Olympic  gnmes;  al»o,  tliH 
title  given  to  a  Judge  of  the  court-martial  in  the  Laceda)- 
monian  army. 

Hellas,  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes,  according 
to  the  received  opinion,  was  first  a  town,  and  afl«»rward«, 
under  the  name  of  Phthiotis,  a  well-known  district  of 
TheHsaly.  The  ancients,  also,  sometimes  apfdied  thix 
name  to  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  With  the  R|)re.td  of  the 
Hellenic  people  southward,  the  term  embraced  a  gradu- 


ally increasing  territory,  until  it  came  to  denote  the 
whole  of  Middle  Greece, or  Greece  Proper  (nuHiern  Litw- 
dia).  At  a  still  later  period,  the  Peloponntwus  itself 
was  included  under  the  designation;  and,  finally,  H. 
came  to  be  used,  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  of  Greece,  with  its  islands  and  colonies. 
The  HxLLXirBS,  or  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  ancient  Pelasgians,  received  this  name  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  descended  from  a  certain  Hellen. 
This  mythical  personage,  a  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  and  Dorippe,  and  the 
father  of  JEolus,  Dorus,  and  Xnthns,  was  said  to  have 
been  king  of  Phthia,  and  to  have  ruled  over  all  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Penelus  and  Asopus. 

Hell'*bender,  n.    {Zodl.)    See  Salamandridji. 

Hell'*blaek,  a.    BUck  as  hell ;  as,  •*  hell-black  night." 

SfuJts. 

Heir-bom,  a.    Bom  in  hell. 

Hell'-bred,  a.  Produced  in  hell;  hellish;  as,  » the 
heUbred  beast.*'  —  Spenser. 

Hell'-brotb,  n.  A  composition  boiled  np  Ibr  infernal 
purposes. 

"  Like  a  Jb«B-ftroa  boil  and  bobble."— Aafa. 

Ueir*eat,  n.    A  witch ;  a  hag;  a  harridan;  a  crone. 

Hell'-doomed,  a.   Predestined,  or  consigned  to  helL 

JiiUon. 

Helle.  {Gr.  Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Athamas,  and  sister 
of  Phriaus.  She  fell  fh>m  the  golden-fieeoed  ram,  and 
was  drowned  in  the  strait  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
thus  received  the  name  of  Hellespont. 

Uellebortsm,  n.  A  preparation  of  hellebore,  used  as 
medicine. 

Helleb'onis,  n.  [Lat.,fk-omOr.  helleboros.]  (Bot.)  The 
Hellebore,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Ranuneulactst,  con- 
sisting of  perennial  European  herbs,  with  palmately  or 
pedately-divided  leaves,  of  a  paler  green,  and  more  rigid 
than  in  most  other  plants  of  the  order.  The  most  im- 
portant species  is  H.  niger,  the  black  hellebore,  so  called 
fh>m  the  color  of  its  roota.  It  is  a  native  of  the  shady 
woods  of  the  lower  mountalna  in  many  parU  of  Europe. 


Fig.lTffJ.^rWL  ububborx. 

It  flowen  in  winter,  and  on  this  account  is  sometimM 
called  the  White  Christmaa-rose.  Hellebore-root  is  im- 
ported in  bags  and  barrels  ttom  Hamburg,  and  is  used 
medicinally  as  a  drastic  purgative.  The  species  H.  offici- 
nalis viridisnnAfatiduSy  the  Bear's-foot,  possesses  simi- 
lar properties.  The  derivation  of  the  term  is  fh>m  the 
Or.  hdein,  to  destroy,  and  boru,  food  for  cattle,  —  because 
on  aooonnt  of  its  poisonous  qualities  it  is  unfit  to  be 
eaten  by  cattle. 

Helleflln'ta,  or  HiUlefllntA,  n.  [Swedish.]  {Min.) 
False  fiint;  a  name  applied  to  both  AlbiteMxd  Ort/io- 
dose,  q.  v. 

Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  See  Hbllab. 

Hellen,  in  Penmylvania,  a  post-village  of  Blk  co., 
about  170  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Helle'ninn,  Hellenic,  a.  [Or.  HeUinikot,  HelU- 
nios.]  Pertaining  to  the  Hellenea,  or  Inhabitants  of 
Greece ;  Greek ;  urecian. 

Hellenic*  n.  The  name  given  to  the  common  dialect 
which  prevailed  very  generally  among  the  Greek  writers 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  was  formed,  with  verr 
Blight  variations,  ttom  the  pure  Attic  of  the  age  preced- 
ing its  introduction. 

Helleniiini,  n.  [Or.  HdUnismos.]  A  phrase  in  the 
idiom,  genius,  or  construction  of  the  Greek  language;  a 
Greecism. 

Hellenist,  n.  TFr.  HdUniOe;  Or.  HeUenistis.}  A  fol- 
lower of  the  Greeks  in  language,  manners, ike. ;  aOrecian 
Jew. 

— A  Grecian ;  one  vened  in  the  Greek  language. 

— pi.  The  name  given  to  those  Jews  who,  from  their  for- 
eign birth  or  travel,  used  the  Greek  (Hellenic)  language, 
and  who  are  distinguished  under  this  appellation  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  were  great  numbers  of 
Jews  scattered  throughout  the  Roman  empire  at  this 
period,  more  especially  in  the  Asiatic  and  £.  African 
provinces,  where  the  Greek  was  the  current  language. 
From  their  long  sojourn  in  foreign  countries,  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  Hebraists,  or  native  Jews,  by  the 
greater  liberality  of  their. views^with^respect,  to  the 
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fuktun  of  the  promises  in  the  Old  Teetament.  It  Appears 
fntfti  AcU  Ti.  1,  that  tliese  Jews  reUiued  the  distiDCtire 
uame  of  llelleuists  after  their  cod  version  to  Ghristiau- 
ity,  and  that  there  continued  to  subsist  some  jealousy 
b«>tween  them  and  the  native  Cliristians. 

Kellenls'tie,  a.  IFr.  HelUnutique]  Pertaining  to  the 
Hellenists ;  as,  HtiUnutic  Ureelt,  ».  «.,  Greek  intermin- 
gled with  Hebraism. 

— n.  The  name  given  to  that  dialect  of  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage which  was  used  bj  the  Jewish  writers.  Its  pecu- 
liarities consisted  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  words 
very  little  disguised,  but  more  especially  of  Oriental 
metaphors  and  idioms;  but  nut  at  all  in  the  inflexions 
of  worda,  which  were  the  same  ast  in  the  Hellenic. 

Hellenls'tlCfUljr,  adv.  According  to  the  Hellenic 
Idiom. 

Hel'lenlse,  v.  a.  [Gr  HtUenUein.]  To  oae  or  practise 
the  Greek  language. 

Hel'lertown,  in  iVaaa..  a  post-borough  of  Northamp- 
ton CO.,  on  P.  A  R.  R.  R.,  52  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

HeriespOnt.      See  DAKUANELLnt. 

Hellespon'tlne.  a.    [Lat.  Ueliegp<mUnu ;  Gr.  HelU^ 

CMM  J     UariDg  rviereuce,  or  pertaining,  to  the  Uel- 
.  out. 

0eil  Onte,  In  MonLtmi,  a  township  of  Missoula  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  5,4: J3. 

0ell  Gate,  or  Hr rl Gatf^  in  Stu: Forlr,  a  narrow,  rocky 
pass  in  the  £ast  River,  abuut  7  m.  N.E.  of  the  Battery. 
The  name  is  a  comiption  of  the  old  Dutch  word  Hurll- 
Gatt,  signifying  wkirl-pamage^  or  whirlpool  rirail^  which 
was  applied  to  the  place  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
eddies  formerly  produced  here  at  certain  tides.  Tlie 
rocks  which  caused  these  eddies  have  been  removed 
and  navigation  rendered  safe.  For  full  account  of  this 
oparation,  see  Hkll  Oats,  in  SionoH  U. 

Hell'*lilMr,  n.    A  hag  of  hell ;  an  infernal  old  witch. 

Hell'-bllled,  a.  Abhorred  as  hell ;  as,  *'  the  heUrhaUd 
lie.** ShakM. 

Hell'-b»aiit«d«  a.  Haontad  by  the  devil,  or  infer- 
nal spirits. 

••  Beoad  to  the  fats  sf  this  JUB-koimlMi  fTovt."  —  I>ry(lm. 

HellliOnnd.  n.    A  dog  of  hell ;  an  agent  of  hell. 

Shaki.  Milum. 

Hellln.  (A</'Ian,)  a  town  of  Hurcia,  in  Spain,  35  m. 
8.K.  of  Albaceta.  Manuf.  Hats,  woollens,  and  linena. 
Ittp.  10,814. 

Heirisb*  a.  Pertaining  to  bell ;  partaking  of  the  in- 
fernal qualities  of  hell;  infernal;  abhorrent;  wicked; 
detestable ;  as,  a  KdLish  deed. 

Hell'lsliljr,  adv.  Infernally ;  tn  a  manner  suggestive 
of  hell ;  with  extreme  malignity ;  detestably;  wickedly. 

Hell'IsbnMM,  n.  The  qualities  of  hell  or  of  its  occu- 
iiants ;  enormity  of  wickedness ;  malignity ;  impiet v. 

Hrir-Klie,  n.    A  kite  of  an  infernal  breed.  —  ShaJct. 

Hello'rOv  a  range  of  mountains  in  N.  Greece,  being  a 
spur  of  the  ancient  Hons  Pindus ;  height,  6,570  ft 

H^li**  Skerries,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  belong- 
ing to  the  Hebrides,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Uist,  and  having  an 
extremely  rapid  current  running  between  them. 

Heir  ward,  a.  Toward  hell.  **Hellward  turn  their 
fare,"  —  /%p«. 

Hell'jr,  a.    Haring  hellish  characteristics. 

0elBi,  n.  [A.S.  helma;  Ger.  Ae/m,  a  helve,  a  handle, 
probably  from  hallen,  to  seize,  to  hold ;  allied  to  haben^ 
to  have,  to  hold.]  (iVau/.)  The  mechsnlsni  of  the  steer- 
age of  a  ship,  comprising  three  distinct  portions  —  the 
rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wHmI;  though  in  small  craft 
the  last  item  is  commonly  wanting.  To  put  the  helm 
Oritarboard,  is  to  put  the  tiller  over  to  the  right  side ; 
a-port,  to  the  left  (or  larlKMird)  side ;  up,  to  the  weatlier 
side :  down,  to  the  lee  side. 

^Station  of  government;  place  of  direction  or  manage- 
ment 

**  PatrleU  msan'd  the  shtp  of  sUte. 
With  Chsiham  at  the  ktlm."  —  DamUa. 

—The  stalk  of  grain.    See  Haulm. 

^-e.  a.    To  cover  with  a  helmet ;  as,  ^  helmed  cherubim.'* 

Milton. 

Helm'Mre.  n.    Direction ;  guidance ;  steerage.  (R.) 

ffermel,  or  Kelm,  n.    [AS.  helm:  Icel.  hialmr.]  A 

f>iece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  head,  which  seems  to 
iitve  been  worn  by  the  soldiers  of  all  nations  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  ancient  casque,  head-piece,  or  helm, 
was  formed  of 
various  materi- 
als, but  chiefly 
of  brass,  iron, 
or  the  tanned 
skins  of  beasts. 
The  helmets  of 
the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were 
mostly  open, 
and  not  unlike 
skull-caps  in 
sluipe.  Some 
had  a  contriv- 
ance to  protect 
the  nose,  and  a 
bar  or  bars 
from  the  fora- 
h  e  a  d  to  the 
chin,  to  guard 
against  the 
transverse  cut% 
of  a  sword.  A 
close  helmet 
entirely  covers 
the  head,  face, 
and  neck,  hav- 
ing perfora- 
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L  a  barred  Itelmet;  S,  a  morion ;  8,  aa  o 
head-piece ;  4,  an  iron  hat  or  pot 


tions  in  front  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  silts  through 
which  the  wearer  may  see  the  objects  around  him. 
This  part  which  is  styled  the  trtior,  lilts  up  by  m(>an8 
of  a  pivot  behind  each  ear.  The  beaver  (from  brvtrf, 
to  drink),  used  to  enable  the  wearer  to  eat  and  drink, 
is  sometimes  attached  to  a  close  helmet.  It  covers 
the  mouth  and  chin  when  closed,  and  either  lifts  up 
by  revolving  on  the  same  pivots  as  the  viitor,  or  lets 
down  by  means  of  two  or  more  pivots  on  each  side  near 
the  Jaws.  Over  the  top  of  the  helm  rose  an  elevated 
ridge  called  the  crest,  which  usually  represented  a  lion,  a 
wulf,  or  some  other  device  to  make  the  warrior  appear 
taller  and  more  terrible.  In  heraldry,  the  helmet  is 
placed  above  and  upon  the  shield,  and  usually  bears  the 
crest.  For  the  various  forms  used  to  denote  the  bear- 
er's rank  or  station,  see  art.  Hxralokt. 

— Anything  resembling  a  helmet  in  form,  situation,  ike; 
as,  (1.)  The  upper  part  of  a  ret4irt;  (2.)  The  heavy  cap 
of  clouds  hanging  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  (used 
in  some  parts  of  England  ;}  (3.)  The  hooded  upper  sepal 
of  certain  flowers. 

Hel'me*  a  river  of  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  rising  in  the 
Harta  Mountains,  and  falling,  after  a  N.W.  course  of 
45  m.,  into  the  TJnatrut  near  Artern. 

Helm'eUshaped,  a.  {BoL)  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  helmet :  galeate,  as  certain  flowers. 

Uelm'et-ebell,  n.  (Omch.)  A  family  of  shells,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  mostly  found  on  tropi- 
cal shores.  They  are  inhabited  by  molluscous  animals 
(genus  Quti*),  some  of  which  grow  to  a  very  large  size, 
requiring  of  course  a  corresponding  magnitude  of  shell. 
The  back  of  the  Uelmet-shell  is 
convex,  and  the  under  part  flat ; 
the  mouth  is  long  and  narrow ; 
the  lip  is  strongly  serrated,  and 
rises  into  a  high  thick  border  or 
ledge  on  the  back ;  and  the  pll- 
liir  is  generally  strungly  toothed, 
and  beset  with  small  asperities. 
The  shells  of  the  Oauit  rv^a, 
and  other  species  are  beantifulij 
sculptured  by  Italian  artiste  in  imitation  of  antique 
cameos,  the  different  layers  of  coluring-uiatter  resem- 
bling the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones  formerly  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Helmliolis,  HtaiiAKir  Lcnwio  FxROiKAitn,  one  of  the 
most  diatiiiguished  German  physiologists  of  the  present 
day,  born  18J1.  in  Potsdam,  is  professor  of  physiology  at 
Heidelberg.  His  scientific  reputation  was  founded  on 
his  pamphlet,  I'eber  die  ErhaUung  der  Am//,  (Berlin. 
1847.)  He  is  the  discoverer  and  inventor  of  the  Oph- 
thalmoscope, for  the  examination  in  the  Itall  of  the  eye, 
(1851.)  His  most  important  works  are,  Handbuch  d^ 
PhynoL.  Optik  (1856-66),  and  Die  Lehre  wm  den  Tnnem- 
pjindungen  (1862)— two  works  which  have  created  a 
sreat  revolution  in  their  departments. 

Hel'mielc,  in  Ohio,  a  post-oflBce  of  CkMhoctou  co. 

Kel'nilnm,  n. ;  pL  HxuiufTHBS.  [Gr.  h^lmim,  a  worm.] 
(ZoU.)  An  intestinal  worm.  The  HelminUtes  corre- 
spond to  the  Kntozoa,  or  Nkmatoids,  q.  v. 

(Jftn.)   A  variety  of  Ptooolorite,  q.  v.,  occurring  In 
slender,  worm-like  crystals. 

Kelmln'tbacoiTVie,  n.  [Gr.  hdminlhoi,  a  worm,  and 
agein,  to  drive^  (•''«'•)  Whatever  destroys  or  expels 
worms. 

Kelmlnftlii'MUl,  n.  [From  Gr.  helmintho*.]  {Med.)  A 
disease  in  which  worms,  or  the  larvso  of  worms,  are  bred 
under  the  skin,  or  some  external  part  of  the  l»ody. 

Helmln'thle,  a.  [Fr.  helmintivique,  from  Or.  helmin- 
thos.]  Having  reference  to  worms ;  tending  to  evacuate 
worms. 

— n.    A  vermifhge;  an  anthelmintic. 

Helmln'tboid,  a.  [Gr.  helmius,  worm,  and  eido*, 
shape.]    Worm-like  in  structure;  belonging  to  worms. 

KelmliitbolOir'lc,  a.  [Kr.  hetmintfutl^ioue.]  Be- 
longing  to  worms ;  having  reference  to  the  history  of 
worms. 

Helmin tboloip'Ical,  a.  (ZoCl.)  Pertaining  to 
worms,  or  their  history;  helminthologlc. 

Kelmlnthol'oii^y ,  n.  [QrJielmiut,  and  logos,  treatise.] 
The  natural  history  of  worms. 

HelmlesM,  a.    Without  a  helm. —Wanting  a  helmet 

llel'mont,  Jkah  Baptibti  tax,  a  celebrated  alchemist. 
B.  at  Brussels,  1577.  Being  rendered  inde|)endent  by  his 
marriage  with  a  lady  of  property  in  1609,  he  displayed 
his  benevolence  by  practising  his  profewtion  gratuitous- 
ly, and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  studies  of  which  his 
name  has  become  such  a  famous  representative.  It  is 
admitted  that  he  was  a  great  pioneer  in  chemical  dis- 
covery, but  there  Is  also  a  fund  of  valuable  truth  under 
the  obscure  terms  which  are  generally  regarded  us  the 
mere  conceite  of  his  imagination.  The  archeuf,  for  ex- 
ample, which  Duikes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  his  works, 
is  the  mover  of  all  the  functions  in  the  animHl  economy, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  vital  aura  which  w»is  in  thin 
century  the  subject  of  so  much  popular  curiosity,  and 
the  ridicule  of  so  many  learned  professrjrs.  It  was  from 
thearcheus  that  Barthez  derived  his  ideaof  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  operated  a  revolution  in  physiology.  The 
same  element,  or  spiritual  essence  of  life,  is  recognized 
by  nearly  all  the  old  philosophers  under  different  names, 
and  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  ito  coming  within 
the  pitle  of  experimental  philosophy.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  pretended  to  denv  that  Hclmont's  works  abound  in 
crude  notions,  and  vilM  fantastic  theories,  but  even  in 
tiiese  cases  the  imajrinative  may  often  find  the  rf>ad  to 
some  true,  and  now  forgotten  principle,  from  which  the 
author  wandered  away  in  the  ignes-fatui  with  which  he 
surrounded  himself.  Apart  from  all  this,  he  was  a  per- 
fect master  of  his  art,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  as- 
tonishing cures  he  performed  as  a  physicUn.    He  died 


■To  remedy;  to  change  for  the  better. 

'*  Cesse  to  lament  for  that  than  caaat  not  ikefp."  —  SuUtM. 
— To  hinder;  to  prevent ;  as,  he  cannot  hdp  his  infirmities. 
— To  forbear ;  to  avoid. 
**  H«  eannoc  kOp  beUeving  that  sneh  thingm  he  saw  and  heard." 


in  1644,  and  in  1648  his  collected  works  were  pnbUabad 
by  his  son,  Francis  Mercure  Van  Helmont  who  was  also 
a  speculative  writer,  and  lived  161^1699. 

Uelmfi'ley,  a  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  near  the 
Rye,  12  m.  from  Thirsk.  Manuf.  Cottons  and  linens.  la 
ite  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  abbey  of  Ri- 
vaulx.    Ap.  4,000. 

Kelms'inRn,  n. ;  pi.  Helmsmut.  (iVaw/.)  The  man  at 
the  helm  of  a  ship ;  a  steersman. 

IIelm'«tadt,a  town  of  Prussia.  21  m.  E.N  E.  of  Brans- 
wick.  Manuf.  Soap,  alum,  vitriol,  chickory,  tobacco- 
pipes,  Ac.    Ajp.  7,420. 

Mel'mand,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  rises  35  n. 
N.E.  of  Cabul,  at  a  height  of  11.500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  after  a  S.  W.  course  of  400  miles,  falls  by 
several  mouths  into  Lake  Uamonn. 

Helm'-wlnd,  n.  A  wind  blowing  from  a  certain  kind 
of  cloud. — See  Hxuf . 

Heloise,  abbeas  of  the  Paraclete.    See  ABciAmo. 

Kelo'nlas,  n.  [Gr.  helos,  a  marsh  —  where  some  spedes 
grow.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  planta,  order  MdantMacui. 
They  are  bulbous  herbs,  having  leaves  moatly  radicle, 
narrow,  often  gramineous,  sheathing  at  baae,  and  flowers 
in  a  terminal  simple  raceme.  U.  dioiea.  the  UnieorB- 
root,  found  in  low  grounds  from  Canada  S.  to  Georgia, 
is  distinguished  by  its  small,  numerous  greeniab-wUto 
flowers.  In  long  terminal  spicate  racemes. 

Hel'otlnill,  n.    The  servitude  of  the  Heloto:  slavery. 

If  el'otry ,  n.  The  Heloto  taken  collectively ;  any  simi- 
lar class  of  slaves. 

Kel'Ota,  n.  pi.  {Or.  Hist)  The  Inhabitanta  of  the  town 
of  lielos,  in  Laconia,  captured  by  the  Spartana,B.  o.  700, 
were  employed  either  as  domestic  slavea,  cultivators  of 
the  land,  or  in  the  public  works ;  and,  being  ondly 
treated,  often  rose  in  rebellion.  Tliis  was  the  case  dar- 
ing the  great  earthquake,  B.  c.  464,  and  in  the  Feiopua- 
nesian  war,  B.  0.  420.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied 
to  all  c^tivas  condemned  to  servitude. 

Help,  r.  a.  [A.8.  helpan;  Ger.  helfen;  Ic<*l.  Iiialpa  ;  Ootk. 
hilpan ;  Litn.  ttelpju  ;  Sanslc  klep,  to  become  the  caoaeaf ; 
in  one  of  ito  forms  kalpayikmi.]  To  lend  strength  or 
means  towards  effecting  a  purpose;  to  assist ;  to  aid ;  to 
support ;  as,  to  hrlp  another  in  his  work  ;  to  help  ooe  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Ac.  —  To  succor;  to  re- 
lieve :  as,  to  help  a  fellow-creature  in  diatreaa,  to  hHp  a 
person  out  of  diflSculty.  —  To  cure,  or  to  niiti^te  pain 
or  disease ;  —  frequently  with  o/  liefore  the  denominatioia 
of  tlie  sickness  or  hurt;  as,  **The  true  calamus  Aetps 
cough.''  — Gerard. 
"  Love  doth  to  hsr  eyss  repair,  to  help  him  ^  his  bUadaca.' 


7b  help  over,  to  enable  to  surmount. 

"  Htip  them  presently  OMr  the  diOovltj.'*—  LoeJbt. 
7b  Mp  a  lame  dog  over  a  $tiU,  to  assist  or  support  one 
when  in  a  difficult  position,  or   critical    emergency. 
(CoUoq.) 

7b  help  forward,  to  promote  by  assistance  rendered. 

"  And  th«7  htlpad  fitrmmrd  the  afflictksi.*'  -  Ach. 
7b  help  of,  to  remove  by  help.  —  7b  help  oa,  to  for- 
ward ;  to  advance  by  aid  or  support ,  aa,  to  help  a  de- 
serving man  on.  —  To  help  up,  to  raise,  as  after  a  fUl ;  to 
sustain, or  assist  to  restore;  as,  after  his  bankruptcy  his 
friends  helped  him  up.  —  7b  help  to,  to  supply,  equip,  or 
furnish  with ;  as,  we  lielped  them  to  their  outfit,  allow 
me  to  help  you  to  wine. —  7b  help  out,  to  render  aid  ia 
extricating  from  a  trouble  or  difncnity,  or  in  furlhoiog 
a  design. 

— r.  n.    To  lend  aid ;  to  render  assistance  or  support ;  to 

contribute  means ;  to  fornish  strength  or  sustenance. 

**  Dlserset  servantt  ktip  mooh  to  repnuttoo."  —  Mae«at. 

7b  help  out,  to  bring  a  supply ;  to  furnish  succor. 

Help,  n.  [A.&.  help,  helpe ;  Qer.hulf.  hUlfe.]  Aid;  as- 
sistance; succor;  that  which  gives  assistance;  he  or 
that  which  contributes  to  advance  a  purpose. 

**  His  ready  h«^  was  always  nigh.**  .-Joknaon. 

— Remedy ;  relief;  cure.  —  **  Something  between  a  hin- 
drance and  a  help.** —  Wordsworth. 

— One  who  helps  or  assiste ;  particularly  a  hired  laborer 
or  domestic  servant.  (Used  in  the  U.  States.) 

Help'er,  n.  One  who  helps,  aids,  or  assists  ;  an  aax- 
iliary ;  an  assistant ;  as,  a  ftelper  in  a  stable.  —  One  who 
furnishes  or  administers  a  remedy,  or  supplies  with  any- 
thing wanted. 

Help'fkil,  a.  That  gives  help,  aid,  or  assistHnce:  that 
furnishes  means  of  promoting  an  object ;  useful ;  aux- 
iliary; wholesome;  as,  **/ke2p/ui  medicines."^  —  Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

Help  fnlneMk  n.    Assistance ;  useful neea. 

Helpless,  a.  Without  help  in  one's  self;  destitute  of 
the  power  or  means  to  succor  or  relieve  one's  self;  des* 
titute  of  support  or  assistance ;  weak ;  feeble ;  inert ;  ss, 
a  helpUst  infMUt. —  Irremediable;  Incapable  of,  or  be- 
yond help.  —  Bringing  no  help.  —  UuKupplied ;  void  oC; 
destitute. 

Helplessly  ,a(fr.  Inahelpless  manner  withont  sncror. 

Helplessness,  n.  State  of  Iteinx  helplees;  want  of 
strength  or  ability. 

Help^mAte.  Help'meet,  n.  A  comiiaiuon  who 
helps;  an  assistant ;  a  helper ;  a  wife. 

Hel'sinnrborir*  »  seaport  nf  Sweden,  on  the  Sound, 
opposite  Elsinure,  33  m.  NJ<}.W.  of  MalmG.  Mam^. 
Earthenware  and  iron  goods.  The  Sound  being  at  this 
point  little  over  three  miles  in  width,  H.  forms  the  great 
ferry  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
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Hel'slni^ors,  a  seaport-town  and  cap.  of  Finland,  on  a 
peninauU  in  the  Golf  of  Finland,  100  ni.  £.S.£.  of  Abo; 
Lat.  60P  11'  N^  Lon.  24°  67'  E.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
which  can  accommodate  line-of-battle  nhipe,  and  is  de- 
fended by  the  almost  impregnable  citadel  of  Sweaborg, 
standing  on  a  cluster  uf  rocky  islands.  The  town  is 
re^larly  built,  and  possesses  a  university,  brought 
hither  from  Abo  in  1827,  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  also 
from  Abo;  a  museum,  observatory,  state-house,  churches, 
and  a  botanical  garden.  Mant^.  Sail-cloth  and  linens ; 
it  also  carries  on  a  trade  In  oom«  timl>er,  kc. 

Hel'Btone,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  Bnglnud,  15  m.  S.W. 
of  Truro,  and  242  S.W.  of  London,  on  the  Looe.  Manuf. 
Shoes,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  iron,  coal,  and  tim- 
ber. 

Hel'ter-akel'ter,  adv.  [Du.  holders-bolder,  topsy- 
tarry,  in  confosion.l  A  cant  term  denoting  in  hurry 
and  confusion.    (Colloquial.) 

Hel'tonvlIIe,  in  ihdiana,  a  post  Tillaga  of  Lawrence 
CO.,  abt.  8  m.  N.K.  of  Bedford. 

Helve,  n.  [A.  8.  helf,  from  healdan,  to  hold.]  The 
handle  of  an  axe  or  hatchet;  as,  '*  The  alippiug  of  an 
axe  from  the  hfiveJ*  —  Raleigh. 

— «.  a.  To  Aimish  or  fit  with  a  helve,  as  an  axe. 

Hel'Telljrn,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  England, 
on  the  border  between  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
8,313  feet  aboTe  the  sea. 

Hel'Ter^  «.    Among  miners,  the  handle  of  a  tool. 

Hel'vetAn,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  frx>m  the  gneiss  rocks 
of  the  Alps,  of  a  waxy  lustre,  and  gray,  reddish,  or 
greenish  oolat.  It  is  micaceous  in  composition.  " 
flr.  2.7-3. 

Helve'ftl*,  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Hdvetii^  q.  t., 
now  Switsarland. 

Belve'tlA,  in  Pnhm^  a  post-office  of  Clearfield  oo. 

Bdve'tia,  in  W.  Vtr^imo,  a  poat-vill.  of  Randolph  oo. 

Hclvet'le*  a.  \\jaX.  Hdvetieut.]  Pertaining  to  Switser- 
laud  (ancient  Helvftia)\  as,  the  Hdvetic  Confederation. 

Helvettl*  n.  pi.  {hclrve'ike-i,)  the  name  of  a  Celtic  peo- 
ple, who,  according  to  CsBsar,  occupied  the  country  be- 
tween the  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  and  Lake  Leman 
on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and  north. 
Their  country  thus  corresponded  pretty  closely  with  the 
limits  of  ancient  Helvetia,  or  modem  Switserland.  It  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  or  pagi,  and  had  twelve  towns 
and  400  villages.  Inciteid  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  Orge- 
torix,  they  determined  to  leave  their  country ;  burned 
tbstr  towns  and  villages ;  and  taking  with  them  provi- 
sioDs  for  three  mont^  appointed  a  general  rendexvons 
at  Geneva,  in  the  spring  of  B.  a  58.  Csssar,  who  was 
then  at  Rome,  hurried  off  as  quickly  as  possible  to  inter- 
cept them,  and,  arriving  at  Geneva,  destroyed  the  bridge 
ov«r  the  Rhone.  The  H.  sent  to  him  soliciting  a  pas- 
sage; but,  demanding  some  time  to  connider  of  it,  he 
employed  the  interval  in  raising  a  wall  or  rampart  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  Having  K>ren  a  denial  to 
their  request,  the  H.  attempted  to  br  ak  through  the 
wall ;  but  in  this  they  failed.  They  then  took  another 
route  through  the  country  of  the  8e<|uani  and  .Sdul, 
followed  by  CsBsar.  When  within  eighteen  miles  of 
Bibracte  (Autun),  be  left  the  reiir  of  the  H.  and  moved 
toward  the  town,  in  order  to  get  supplies.  On  this,  the 
H.  Uced  about  and  attacked  him,  and  a  general  engage- 
ment was  the  result.  The  H.  fought  with  desperate 
valor,  but  they  were  at  length  defeated  with  great 
slaagliter.  Of  368,000  of  the  H.  who  left  their  homes, 
of  whom  92,000  were  flgh ting-men,  only  110,000  re- 
tamed  to  their  own  country,  the  rest  being  slain  in 
battle,  or  afterwards  massacred.  Numerous  Roman 
castles  and  colonies  wore  planted  in  their  land,  which 
was  known  as  the  Ager  itelvriiorum^  until  it  was  at- 
tached to  Transalpine  Gaol.  Having  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge Vitellins  as  emperor,  they  suffered  severely  from 
bis  generals;  and  after  that  time  they  almost  disappear 
ss  a  people. 

ttelTe'Uiis,  Claudi  Avkikh,  (hd^she-us,)  a  French 
philosopher  of  Swiss  origin,  B.  In  Paris,  1715.  The 
celebrity  he  at  one  time  enjoyed  rests  on  his  work  De 
PEsprii,^  treatise  on  theoretical  and  practical  morality, 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  feeling  (unsibUiU)  to 
be  the  source  of  all  intellectual  activity,  and  that  the 
grand  lever  of  all  human  conduct  is  self-satisfaction. 
Bat  he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  self-satisfar.tion 
sssomes  different  forms;  f.g.^  the  self-satisfaction  of  a 
good  man  consists  in  the  Hiibordination  of  private  to 
more  general  interests — flntt,  to  thecircleamong  which 
he  lives;  then  to  the  community;  and,  finally,  to  the 
world  at  large,  ff.  vras  a  gi)o  I  and  keen  observer ;  hence, 
the  saying  of  Bf^idamedu  De.Tand,  **Cest  uu  hommequi 
a  dit  le  secret  de  tout  le  moade.*'  Besides  his  Emrit,  he 
wrote  a  treatise  De  VHomm*i.  They  are  loose  and  weari- 
some in  the  main;  and  before  recommending  their 
perusal  even  to  a  student  with  fullest  leisure,  it  would 
be  bir  to  say,  that  everything  good  in  them  may  be  ob- 
tainrd  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.    D.  1771. 

Hel'vite,  Hel'vi  ne,  n.  [Qr.  helios,  the  sun,  ftoxa  its 
yellow  color.]  (Mm.)  A  yellow  mineral  of  vitreous 
lustre,  from  Schwartzenberg,  Saxony.  It  is  composed  of 
the  silicates  of  manganese,  glucina,  and  iron,  and  the 
■alphuret  of  manganese.     Sp.  gr.  Hl-3  :J. 

Hel  voetolojrs,  (hel'vd6t-$fois.)ti  fortified  city  and  port 
of  Holland,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Island  of  Voorn,  16  m. 
S.W.  by  W.  of  Ketterdam.  H.  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
and  extensive  dock-yanla.    Btp.  3.143. 

H«l Wiiii^'ee»,  n.  ( Bnt.)  An  order  of  plants,  alli- 
ance GanyaUt.  ikka.  Fascicled  flowers,  and  alternate 
leaves  with  stipules.  There  is  but  one  known  species 
m  this  order,  H.  riudfolia,  a  shrubby  plant  found  in 
Japan,  where  its  leaves  are  employed  as  an  esculent 
vesetable. 
Hem,  n.    [A.8.hemme;  probably  akin  to  Qr.  Aasimo, 


a  tie,  a  bond,  a  fostening.]  The  border  of  a  garment, 
doubled  and  sewed  to  strengthen  it,  and  prevent  the 
ravelliug  of  the  threads.  —  Kdge ;  border ;  margin ;  con- 
fine ;  as,  the  '*  fum  of  the  sea."  —  Shakt. 

— V.  a.  To  form,  as  a  hem  or  border ;  to  fold  and  sew  down, 
as  the  edge  of  cloth  to  strengthen  it ;  as,  to  hem  a  hand- 
kercliief.  —  To  border ;  to  edge. 

7b  hem.  around,  tn,  or  about^  to  inclose ;  to  surround ; 
to  environ ;  to  confine. 

"  Htmmud  <n  to  be  a  spoil  to  tyraonj."  —  8.  DanM. 

Sem,  n.  A  particular  sound  uttered  by  the  human 
voice,  and  expresned  by  the  word  liem,  indicative  of  hesi 
tation,  iuurcdulity,  or  iudifierence. 

*'.!  would  U- J  If  I  ooold  crj  *<iii,  sad  have  him." '— Shalu. 

— 0.  n.    To  make  the  sound  expresbed  by  the  word  Item, 
"  Finl  be  htmm'd,  and  next  be  baw'd."  —  Davits. 

—interj.  An  exclamation  whose  utterance  is  a  sort  of 
voluntary  half-cough,  loud  or  subdued,  as  the  emotion 
may  suggest. 

Hem'ACnaie,  n.  [Gr.  atma,  blood,  achates,  ngate.J 
{Min.)    A   name  given  by  Pliny  to  a  variety  of  agate. 


probably  light  colored  with  spots  of  red  Jasper. 
laarom'eter,  n.     [Or. 

for  measuring  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  moves 


Hein««(roill'eter,  n.     [Gr.    atma,    blood,  dromtu, 
course,  and  metrtm,  measure.]  (Piiyeiol.)  An  instrument 


in  the  arteries. 

Hemadjnamom'eier,  n.  [Gr.  atma,  blood,  dt«- 
namie,  power,  aud  mrtron,  a  measure.]  {Pltysiol.)  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries  and  veins  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale. 

Ke'inalt  a.  [Gr.  atma,  blood.]  Having  reference,  or 
pertaining  to  the  blood,  or  blood-vessels. 

He'maiiS,  Fbuoia  Dobothea,  an  English  poetess,  B.  at 
Liverpool,  17tt«,  n.  1846.  Her  chief  works  are,  The  Btreet 
Sanctuary ;  Records  of  Women ;  Scenes  and  Hymns  of 
Lift;  The  Vespers  of  Palermo;  National  Lyrics,  and 
Songs  fiir  Music.  She  was  for  a  time  very  popular  in 
this  country,  where  her  works  have  been  frequentiy  re- 
printed. 

Hemastat'le,  HemMtat'leal,  a.  [Gr.  atma,  and 
statos,  fixed.]  {Med.)  That  relates  to  the  weight  of  the 
blood. 

KenuMtaries,  Ksenuuitatlcs,  n.  pi.  {Med.)  The 
statics  of  the  blood  and  blood-vessels. 

Hemateme'sl*,  n.  fGr.  atma,  and  emeo,  to  vomit.] 
{Med.)  A  vomiting  of  blood. 

Mem'iBUieriil,  n.  [Gr.  aiswi,  and  therma^  heat]  An 
animal  which  has  warm  blood. 

Hem'aftlne,  n.  [Fr.,  frx>m  Gr.  aimatikos,  of  the  color 
of  blood.]  {Ohem.)  The  coloring-matter  of  the  blood. — 
Also  the  coloring  principle  of  logwood ;  Ukmatoxtlut,  q.v. 

Hem'Aiite,  HseniAUte.n.  [Gr  atma,  blood,  from 
the  color  of  its  powder.]  {Mia.)  The  native  sesquioxlde 
of  iron,  Fe^.  Its  color  varies  frt)m  dark-gray  to  black. 
&>.  gr.  4*5-5*3.  Its  streak  and  powder  are  blood-red. 
(Mmp.  Oxygen  30,  iron  70.  Speculur  iron  is  a  var.  of  H. 
often  found  in  fine  crystals  of  brilliant  colors,  day, 
iron,  stone,  or  argilkLceous  H.  consists  of  H.  mixed  with 
clay,  sand,  and  other  impurities ;  and  when  of  a  red 
color  and  oOlitio  structure  it  hi  called  lenticular  iron  ore. 
Red  chalk  is  an  earthy  variety  of  H.  mixed  with  clay. 
H.  is  often  found  in  columnar  or  stalactitic  forms  and  in 
radiated,  fibrous  masses.  It  is  a  valuable  iron  ore,  re- 
quiring a  stronger  heat  to  reduce  it  than  other  ores,  bnt 
yields  a  good  quality  of  iron.  Its  powder  is  used  as  a 
coloring  material,  and  for  polishing  metals.  H,  is  widely 
diffused  and  yields  much  of  the  iron  made  in  some  coun- 
tries. Vast  quantities  of  it  are  found  in  the  U.  t^tates, 
especially  in  northern  Michigan  and  in  Missouri,  where 
the  two  mountidns  Pilot  Knub,  650  feet  high,  and  Iron 
Mountain,  200  feet  high,  are  composed  chiefly  of  this 
ore.  —  Broum  H,    See  Limo.mtk.  —  Black  U.   See  PsiLO- 

MKLAXE. 

Hem'Atlte,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  &>. 
abt.  36  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St  Louis. 

UeniAtlt'lc*  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hematite; 
composed  of  or  resembling  hematite. 

HeniAt'ocele*  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Gr.  aimatos,  blood,  and 
Ac^  tumor.]  {Med.)  Hernia  from  extravasation  of  blood. 

Hematol'oiirj',  n.  [Gr.  aimatos,  and  Iffos,  treatise.] 
{Med.)  That  part  of  medical  science  which  pertaliu  to 
or  treats  of  tlie  blood. 

HeniAt'oslne,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  aimatos.]  {Chem.) 
The  red  coloring-matter  of  the  blood. 

HeniAio'sIs,  n.  [Gr.1  (Physiol.)  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  venous  blood  and  chyle  into  arterial  blood 
by  respiration. 

Heniatox'jrlln,  n.  (Cftem.)  The  coloring  principle 
of  liigwood.  When  pure  it  yields  transparent  straw- 
colored  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  with  ammonia 
a  deep  reddish-purple  color.  With  various  metallic 
oxides  it  yields  blue  and  red  colors,    fhrm.  CmHi40$. 

If  emato'rla,  n.  [Gr.  aima.  and  ourein,  to  make 
urine]  (Jffti.)  Hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urinary  passages,  proceeding  frx>m  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra.  The  essential  symptoms 
are:  blood,  evacnated  by  the  urethra,  preceded  by  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  aud  accom- 
panied by  faintneiis.  H.  is  generally  ascribed  to  exha- 
lation. Jetive  H.  requires  general  or  local  blood-let- 
ting: diluent  and  cooling  drinks;  absolute  rest;  and 
an  hurisontal  posture.  The  chronic  kind  is  more  trouble- 
some. It  requires  acidulated  or  aluminous  drinks; 
chnlvbeates  and  tunics  in  general. 

Ke'tnel-Ueilip'steiut,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Herts, 
22  m.  N.W.  of  London,  and  16  W.  of  Hertford.  Manuf. 
Paper  and  straw  plait ;  an  extensive  agricultural  trade 
also  prevails.    Fitp.  abt.  4.500. 

Hemelj^tra,  n.    [Gr.  hemi,  and  dytrmi,  a  sheath.] 


The  name  given  to  the  superior  wings  or  wing-covera 
of  Tetrapterous  insects,  when  they  are  coriaceous  at 
the  base  and  membraneous  at  the  extremity,  as  in  the 
sub-order  Hemiptera. 

Ke■ne■■alo'pll^  n.  [Gr.  hemera,  day,  and  apsis,  sight] 
(Med.)  Night-blindness.  A  peculiarity  in  the  sight,  in 
which  persons  see  in  broad  daylight  but  not  in  the 
evening;  it  is  said  to  be  endemic  In  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  W.  Indies.  The  pupil  is  generally 
more  dilated  and  lees  sensible  than  in  healthy  eyes.  It 
is  sometimes  relieved  by  tonics  and  gentle  stimulants, 
with  theoocasioual  application  of  blisters  behind  theeara. 

Kemerobap'tlHto,  n.  pL  [Gr.  hemera,  and  baptiio. 
I  baptize.]  {EccL  Hist.)  An  ancient  sect  among  the 
JewA,  so  called  frt>m  washing  themselves  as  a  religions 
solemnity  every  dav.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
Christiuns  of  St  John,  or  &i6tan<,  descended  from  them. 

Uemeroeallls,  n.  [Gr.  himera,  the  day,  and  kalUts, 
beautiful,  — flowers  beautiful,  but  lasting  only  a  day.] 
{Bot.)  The  Day-lily,  a  genus  of  perennial  plants,  order 
LiliaccK,  having  a  perianth  with  a  bell-shaped  limb,  and 
sub-cylindrical,  and  globose  seeds  with  soft  testa.  Sev- 
eral species  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  espe- 
cially the  fragrant  Yellow  Day-lily,  Hjlava,  a  native 
of  Hungary  and  Siberia. 

Hemi*.  [Or.  hemi.]  A  Greek  prefix,  denoting  the 
half  of  anything;  used  in  a  similar  sense  as  the  Lat 
semi,  and  Fr.  demi. 

Kemlcarp,  n.  [Qr.  himi,  and  kartos,  fruit.]  {Bot.) 
A  half-fruit  of  Apiaceie;  same  as  Mericarp. 

IIenllcrlB'Illl^  n.  [Or.  hemi,  and  kranum,  the  skull.] 
(Med.)  A  pain  that  affects  only  one  side  of  the  head. 
It  is  generally  nervous  or  hysterical, sometimes  bilious; 
and  in  both  cases  sometimes  comes  at  a  regular  period, 
like  an  ague.  When  it  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  pul- 
sation like  that  of  a  nail  piercing  the  part,  it  is  denomi- 
nated davus. 

Kem'lc jde,  {-sVkl,)  n.  [Gr.  himik-yklos  ;  Lat  hemi- 
cydus.]    A  semi-circle ;  a  nalf«ircle. 

Uemldae'tjrl,  n.  [Or.  hemi,  and  c/aetyi,  q.  v.]  (ZoUl.) 
Having  an  oval  disc  at  the  base  of  the  toes,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  species  of  Saurian  reptiles. 

Kemldes'miis,  n.  [Or.  hemi,  half;  desmos,  a  bond.} 
(BoL)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Asdepiadacem.  The  root 
of  H.  Jndicus,  the  Indian  sarsaparilla.  Is  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  considered  in  India  as  an  efficient  sulistitnte 
for  true  sarsaparilla  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous, 
syphilitic,  and  cutaneous  affections. 

Heml^Rinoas,  a.  [Or.  hemi,  andyamoi,  marriage.] 
{BU.)  A  U*rm  employed  in  speaking  of  grasses,  when, 
of  two  florets  in  the  same  spikelet  one  is  neuter  and  the 
other  unhiexual,  whether  male  or  female,  as  in  Ischse- 
mum. 

Hemlnrlypli*  {him'iglif,)  n.  [Qr.  himi,  and  glypfii,  a 
piece  of  carving.]  (Arcli.)  The  half-channol  at  the  edge 
of  the  triglypb  tablet  in  the  Doric  entablature. 

Keniibe'dral,  a.  [Gr.  himi,  and  edra,  base.]  {f^-ys- 
tallog.)  Applied  to  a  crystal  which  has  only  half  the 
number  of  faces  required  by  the  general  law  of  sym- 
metry. 

Hemlhe'draUy^adr.    In  an  hemihedral  manner. 

Kemihe'dron,  n.  (CrystuUog.)  A  solid  hemihedrally 
derived,  as  the  tetrahedron. 

Hemimorphlc*  (himH-^nor'JUc,)  a.  [Gr.  himi,  and 
morphi,  form.]  (VryUaUog.)  Said  of  a  crystal,  the  two 
ends  of  which  are  modified  with  unlike  plants. 

Hem'lna,  n.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  Aemtna.  half.]  (Antiq.)  A 
Roman  measure  =:  the  half  of  a  sextarius  =:  three  quar^ 
ters  of  a  pint 
{Med.)  About  ten  fiuid  ounces. 

Seiiil€»ct4Uie'<lron,  n.  [Or.  Ami,  and  octahedron, 
q.  v.]  (CrystuUog.)   A  tetrahedron. 

UemloloiT'aiiioaB,  a.  [Gr.  hemi,  dos,  entire,  and 
gamos,  marriage.]  {BoL)  Applied  to  grasses,  when  in 
the  same  tipikelct  one  of  two  florets  is  neuter,  and  the 
other  hermaphrodite,  as  in  sevf  ral  species  of  Panicum. 

IIelnlo'pll^  IIenllop'■ll^  n.  [Gr.  himi,  and  6ps^ 
the  eye.T  (Med.)  A  disordered  vision,  in  which  objects 
appear  divided. 

llemipleicla,  Hem'lpleiry*  {hem-ipifje-a,)  n. 
[N.  Lat  hemiplegia,  hemiplexia;  Gr.  hemiftfena.,  from 
hl^snt,  1  strike.]  (Med.)  pMralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body. 

Hemlprisinat'lc,  a.  Half-prismatic. 

{Orystallog,)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  half-prism. 

If  emlp'iera,  n.  pi.  [Or.  himi,  and  pter^m,  a  wing.} 
(ZtiCl.)  A  sub-order  of  baustellated  insects  having  their 
wing-covers  formed  of  a  subatance  iiitermedlMte  between 
the  elytra  of  beetles  and  the  other  ordinary  uienibranoua 
wings  common  to  most  iuitects.  When  the  Hemiptera. 
quit  the  egg,  they  have  the  appearance  of  small  hexapod 
larvsD,  differing  but  little  from  the  perfect  insect  save 
in  the  absence  of  Mings;  and  before  these  latter  are 
acquired,  the  skin  is  shed  several  times,  and  the  larva 
acquires  a  much  latter  bulk.  Otcoda  cantcuiarts  (Fig. 
598),  and  the  Bed-bug,  Oimex  lectularius,  are  examples 
of  the  family  of  Hemiptera. 

Kenilp'ieral,  Kemlp'teroiis,  a.  (ZoSL)  Pertain- 
ing, or  having  reference  to  the  hemipterans. 

IIeilllfipbere«  {hem'i-sfir^n.  [Lat  hemi^hterium ; 
Gr.  himtspharvm.)  (Geom.)  The  half  of  a  sphere  cut  off 
by  any  plane  passing  through  the  centre. 

(Astron.  and  GeM.)  The  field  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  is  divided  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, by  a  plane  passing  through  the  eqtiator ;  and 
the  latter  is  also  divided  into  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres,  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  30th  me- 
ridian W.  of  Greenwich. 

(Geog.)  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  or 
celestial  sphere  on  a  plane. 

—pi.  (Anat.)  The  two  moieties  of  which  the  cerebrum  is 
chiefly  composed ;  in  man  and  maminalia^hey^pfirQac^ 
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the  hemispheric  form ;  hat  in  most  of  the  lower  verte- 
hrnca,  where  the  cranial  carity  affords  more  room  for 
the  Bmall  bralDf  both  moietiee  are  tpherical. 

Hemtopber'lc,  Hemlsplier'lcal,  a.  [Fr.  Mmi- 
gpftirique.]  Pertaiping  to,  or  containing  a  hemiapbere; 
as,  a  hemitpherie  figure,  a  htmUphrrical  body. 

Hemlsplierolcllkl^  a.  With  a  form  or  figure  resem- 
bling that  of  a  hemisphere. 

Hemispherol^,  (hem-i-tffr'ul.)  n.  A  half-spherule.   I 

K«llllslicht  {himl-gtik^)  n.  [Or.  hemistichi*m  —  $Uchos,  \ 
a  venje.J  (Lit.)  In  poetry,  half  a  verse.  The  unfinished, 
verses  in  Virgil's  jEnnd^  concerning  which  it  is  noti 
known  whether  they  were  purposely  left  in  that  state, ' 
or  are  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  poem,  nre  j 
usually  called  hemistieta.  The  AUxandrine^  or  French ' 
hemi-verse.  requires  a  regular  pause  at  the  end  of  the ' 
first  hemistich. 

IIeilliiiti«bal,  (hs-mls'tnc-aL)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  hemistichs;  written  in  heiitistichs. 

Hem'ltone,  n.  [Lat.  hnnitoneum;  Qr.  hftnitonion.] 
{Mus.)  Same  as  Semitoivb,  7.  r. 

Semlfropal,  Kemlt'ropons,  a.  Half-inverted 
turned  half-round. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  sn  ovule,  the  rhaphe  of  which  termi- 
nates about  half-way  between  the  chalaza  and  orifice. 

Hem'ltrope,  a.  [Or.  himi,  and  trepd,  I  turn.]  Heml- 
tronsl;  half-turned  round. 

— >n.  That  which  has  an  hemitropous  structure. 

(CrystaUoff.)  A  term  applied  by  some  crystallogra- 
phers  to  what  are  UHUully  called  twin  crystals,  from 
their  being  generally  conceived  to  result  ftx>m  the  cut- 
ting, as  it  were,  a  crystal  in  half,  and  then  turning  one 
of  the  halves  half-round  upon  the  other.  The  plane 
common  to  the  two  portions  of  the  crystal  is  called  the 
twin-plan^.  These  crystals  are  often  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  notches  or  r^-^ntering  angles. 

Hemlt'ropjr,  n.  {Crystallog.)  Twin-construction  in 
crystals. 

Hem'lO,  In  IUvmU,  a  village  of  Whitesides  co. 

Hem'lOCilt  N.     [A.  S.  fcrmleac.]     {Bol.)    See  GOHIVX. 

Hem'lOfill*  in  Pfmnnylcunia^  a  village  of  Cambria  00. 

—A  township  of  Columbia  00. 

Hem'IOCKv  in  WUcontin,  a  a  poet-office  of  Clark  00. 

IIeill'l€»ck  drove,  in  Ohio,  a  puet-village  of  Meigs 
CO.    Pop.  (1897)  about  lOo. 

IIeni'l€»CK  Lake,  in  Hetn  York,  a  small  hike  between 
Ontario  and  Uviugstou  cue.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
7  sq.  m. 

-^  A  Tillage  of  Livi  ngston  co.     ( Post-office  H  ni  lock  ) . 

Hem'lock  Sproce,  N.  (Btd.)  TUe  Abu» Canadmh 
sis,  a  species  of  tree,  genus  Ahin,  which  forms  a  griftl 
part  of  the  furests  of  our  Northern  States  and  of  Canada, 
extending  northward  as  fur  as  Hudson's  Bay.  Its  timber 
Is  not  much  esteemed,  as  it  splits  very  obliquely,  and 
decays  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  its  bark  is  valued 
for  tanning.  Tlie  leaves  are  two-rowed,  flat,  and  obtuse. 
The  cones  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves.  The 
young  trees  are  of  very  graceful  appearance,  but  the 
older  ones  are  generally  much  disfigured  by  remaining 
■tumps  of  their  lower  branches. 

Hcm'mel,  %.  [Scot  hammel']  An  English  provinci- 
alism for  a  shed  of  cattle. 

Heni'inlAirford,  a  poet-villsge  of  Quebec,  00.  of 
Huntingdon. 

Hern'mlnir's  llafe'tjr-Jet,  n.  {Phys.)  An  arrange- 
ment for  burning  mixtures  of  combustible  gases  without 
danger  of  explosion.  It  consists  of  a  brass  tube,  about 
4  inches  long,  filled  with  closely  packed  straight  pieces 
of  fine  brass  wire.  By  this  arrangement  a  series  of  long, 
narrow  metallic  tubes  is  formed,  which  absorbs  the  heat 
and  prevents  the  passage  of  the  flame  to  the  reservoir 
of  gas. 

Hemop'tsrsls,  n.  (IM.)  See  Hamopttsis. 

Heiii'orrnaare,  n.  {Mud.)  See  Hjimorriia«k. 

Heni'orrhoidfi,  n.  pi.  {Med.)  See  Hjbmorrhoids. 

Hemp,  n.  [A.  S.  furnep;  Oer.  turn/;  Or.  kannabis.l 
(Bot.)The  common  name  of  the  genus  Oannabis,  (q.  v.; 
Cdnnabis  tativa,  the  only  species,  yields  the  valuable 
fibre  called  himp,  which  has  been  known  for  more  than 
2,600  years  as  a  material  for  cordage,  sacking,  and  cloth. 
In  England  the  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  about  6  ft., 
but  in  warmer  climates  it  has  occasionally  been  found 
18  feet  high.  The  principal  supplies  of  the  fibre  are 
derived  from  Russia.  The  fruits,  commonly  termed 
hemp-seedy  are  oleaginous  and  demulcent,  and  are  used 
for  feeding  birds.  When  submitted  to  pressure,  they 
yield  about  25  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  used  for 
making  varnishes.  In  the  sap  of  the  hemp-plant  tliere 
exists  a  resinous  substance  which  has  extraordinary 
narcotic  properties.  In  the  northern  climates  the  pro- 
portion of  this  resin  in  the  several  parts  of  the  plant  Is 
so  small  as  to  have  escaped  general  observation ;  but  in 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  East  the  resinous  substance 
is  sufficiently  abundant  to  exude  naturally  from  the 
flowers,  leaves,  and  young  twigs.  The  Indian  hemp, 
which  is  so  highly  prized  for  its  narcotic  virtues,  is  con- 
sidered by  some  botanists  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  and 
is  distinguished  by  them  as  C.  sativa,  var.  Jhdiea.  This 
herb,  and  the  resin  obtained,  are  largely  employed  in 
Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa  and  8.  America,  for 
the  purposes  of  indulgence.  The  whole  plant  dried  is 
known  by  the  name  of  guiyah  in  the  markets  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  largest  leaves  and  seed-capsules  separated 
from  the  stalks  are  called  bang,  subjef.  or  tidhe^.  The 
tops  and  tender  parts  of  the  plants,  collected  jn!>«t  after 
the  flowering-time,  are  in  some  places  sold  under  the 
name  of  hashish.  The  dried  flowers,  called  kief  in  Mo- 
rocco, contain  so  much  of  the  narcotic  principle  that  a 
small  pipe  filled  with  them,  if  smoked,  will  suffice  to 
intoxicate.    The  dried  pistils  of  the  flower  enter  into 


the  composition  of  the  Turkish  ma^joun.  The  resin 
which  naturally  exudes  (h>m  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
when  carefully  collected  by  hand,  is  known  as  momeea ; 
the  same,  when  beaten  off  with  sticks,  is  sold  under  the| 
name  of  ehurrus.  An  extract  obtained  by  the  use  of 
butter,  when  mixed  with  spices,  forms  the  dateamese  of 
the  Arabs,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  hashish  of 
many  Eastern  countries  and  districts.  The  dried  pUnt 
is  smoked,  and  sometimes  chewed.  Five  or  ten  grjins 
reduced  to  a  powder  are  smoked  from  a  common  pipe 
along  with  onlinary  tobacco,  or  from  a  water-pipe  with  | 
a  peculiar  variety  of  tobacco  called  tombek-i.  The  re^in 
and  resinous  extrart  are  generally  swallowed  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  boluses.  The  hemp-plant  and  its  pre- 1 
parations  appear  to  have  been  used  from  very  remote 
times.  The  effects  of  the  natural  resin,  or  ehurrus,  have 
been  carefully  studied  in  India  by  Dr.  O'Shaughneasy 
lie  states  that  when  taken  in  moderation  it  producer 
increase  of  appetite  and  great  mental  cheerfulness, 


Fig.  1270.  —  hemp,  (Caimalris  sativa.) 
A,  male  inflorefloenee ;  B,  (taiAlc  InflorMomos. 
while  in  excess  it  causes  a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium 
and  catalepsy.  The  effect  produced  by  hemp  in  Its  dif- 
ferent forms  varies,  like  that  of  opium,  both  in  kind  and 
In  degree,  with  the  race  of  men  who  use  it,  and  with 
the  individual  to  whom  it  is  administered.  Upon  Orien- 
tals iti  general  effect  is  an  agreeable  and  cheerful  char- 
acter, exciting  them  to  laugh,  dance,  and  sing,  and  to 
commit  various  extravagances.  It.  however,  renders 
some  excitable  and  quarrelsome,  disposing  them  to  acts 
of  violence.  It  Is  from  the  extravagant  behavior  of 
individuals  of  this  latter  temperament  that  the  use  and 
meaning  of  our  word  *' assassin"  have  most  probably 
arisen,  the  word  having  been  derived  from  hasehischin, 
a  hashish-eater.  As  a  medicine,  Indian  hemp  was 
tried  by  Dr.  O'Shanghneesy  In  rheumatism,  hydrophobia, 
cholera,  and  tetanus.  In  the  last  such  wonderful  cures 
were  effected,  that  the  hemp  was  pronounced  an  anti- 
convulsive remedy  of  the  greatest  value.  Pereira  calls 
it  an  exhilarant,  Inebriant,  phantasmatic,  hypnotic  or 
soporific,  and  stupefacient  or  narcotic.  The  extract 
made  in  India,  and  then  imported,  has  been  found  to  be 
much  stronger  than  that  made  in  this  country.  This  fact 
seems  to  prove  that  the  plant  is  materially  Injured  by 
the  voyage.  —  Hemp-culture  requires  a  rich,  kindly  soil, 
in  good  heart,  free  of  weeds,  and  capable  of  enduring 
extremes  of  wet  and  also  dry  seasons,  to  find  which 
the  sub-soil  must  be  examined  as  well  as  the  surface. 
Millions  of  acres  of  fertile  corn-lands  in  the  Western 
States  have  surfuce-soils  entirely  suited  to  hemp-culture, 
but,  from  the  retentive  nature  of  their  clayey  sub-soils, 
hemp  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  year  by  year 
without  tliorough  under-draining.  Favorable  soils  are 
founil  in  great  perfection  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
]^IIsrii4!«ippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  and  some  of  their 
branches.  If  the  ground  Is  rich,  does  not  hold  water 
standing  on  the  suiface  after  heavy  rains,  and  in  drought 
does  not  bake  and  crack,  but  has  moist  earth  within  2 
or  3  inches  of  the  surface.  It  possesses  the  subsoil  for 
hemp-culture.  The  hemp  crop,  which  once  amounted 
to  30,000  tons  In  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  has  fallen  to 
7,600  tons. 
Kemp'-aip'rinioiiy ,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Eupainrium  Can- 
nabinum,  a  species  of  rough,  perennial  plant,  genus 

EUPATORIUM,  q.  V. 

Kemp'en,  a.    Made  of  hemp. 

"  About  hla  neok  a  h«mp«n  rope  he  we»ni."  —  Sp^nstr. 

Hemp'fleld,  in  Pnmsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancaster 

CO.,  about  40  m.  8.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
—A  township  of  Mercer  co. 
— A  township  of  Westmoreland  co. 
Uemp'bill,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  CO. 
Uemp'hlll,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sabine  00. 

Pop.  (1897)  about  3:15. 
Hemp'rldfce,  in  Ketitwcky,  a  poet-ofllce  of  Shelby  co. 
Hemp' -need,  n.    The  seed  of  hemp,  used  either  as 

Kced,  or  for  crushing  for  oil,  or  as  f^od  for  fowls. 
Hemp'ntead,   In   Arkansas,  a  S.W.  co.;  arm,  alMUt 

742  sq.  m.    Ricfr;  Red  and  Little  Miss«>uri  rivers,  and 

Bois  d'Arc  creek.    Surface,  generally  level ;  soU,  fertile. 

Cbp.  Washington.    Pop.  (IxiKi)  22.796. 
Uemp'stead,  in  Georgia,  a  post-ofllce  of  Colquitt  00. 


Kemp'stead,  in  Sew  York,  a  pnet-rfllage  aad  tmn*. 

ship  of  Queen's  a*.,  Iiordering  on  the  Atlantic  Oceao.  iX 

m.  E.  of  New  York  City.    Pop.  of  \illage  (1897)  6,«»». 
Hempstead,  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Walker  cu,  ou 

on  Uie  H.  k  T.  C.  R.R.,  51  m.  N.  of  Uuoston.    Ayt  (lt«7 1 

about  2,000. 
Hemp^nfead  Bay*  in  iVew  York,  mn  arm  of  the  A;^ 

luntic  Ocean  In  Queen's  co. 
Hempstead  Branell,  In  yew  York,  a  Tfllage  of 

Queen's  co.,  about  10  m.  £.  of  Bn>uklyn. 
Hempstead  Harbor,  in  yno  York.    See  Roanr. 
Hemp'jr,  a.    Resembling  hemp.  (  r.) 
Hem^tltell*  n.    [Hem  and  stitcft.]    To  ornament  witb 

cmes-thrMids  in  clusters ;  as,  to  hrmsHtch  a  shirt. 
Hen,  n.    [A.  S.  and  D.  hm  ;  Swed.  A  0«>th.  A<«a;  Oer. 

hmne;  Icel.  htena,  allied  to  Iai.  rati",  to  sing,  to  SDond  ; 

Ar.  ghanna,  to  sing.]    The  female  itf  an%  kind  of  fovl ; 

particularl  J,  the  female  of  the  domestic  fowl  of  tike  gal- 

linnceous  family. 
Hen'ault,  Charles  Jean  Fbak^ois,  a  French  preside«t 

of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  hiotorian  and  poet,  B.  16K5l 

J{.  Is  chiefly  known   for  his  Abrfgi  Chrannlogume  de 

VHistotrt  de  Pran<x,  which   has  L>een   translated  into 

most  modem  languages.  D.  1770. 
HenlMUie»  n.     [Hen  and  bane.]    (BoL)    See  Hms- 

CT«MU8. 

Hen 'bit,  n.    (Bot.)    See  Lakium. 

Henee,  (hens,)  adv.    [A.  8.  heona,  heonea,  hence;  Scot. 

hyne^  hence ;  Oer.  hin  ;  D.  he^n,  awsy ;  Lat.  kino,  braoe, 

from  hie ;  Sansk.  hina,  thls.J  From  this  place  to  another. 

"  DUehargs  mj  ftoUowcn ;  let  them  hemes  avmy."  —  A«te. 

— From  this  time :  In  the  future ;  as,  a  year  hence.  —  Frocs 

this  cause,  ground,  or  reason,  as  a  deduction  or  result 

inferred. 
"  H«ncs  nuLj  ht  dadnoed  the  Ibree  ofezarelM  in  htifing  H^pmsiam." 


— From  this  source,  origin,  or  cause. 
"  All  other  raoet  horrowed  JUmcs  their  light.''-^  Ar  JL  i 

Fi-om  hence,  is  a  pleonastic  and  vidons  expreaaioa. 
but  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  various  good  aatboca. 
"  Aa  aactent  aathor  prophcaiad  /Ttm  hemes."  —  l>rf  Ji. 
(Note.  Hence  is  used  elliptically  and  in  an  imperative 
sense  for  go  hence;  begone;  depart  hence  ;  away  ;  9§ 
with  you,  kc.) 
"  Htnc*,  horrible  shadow  I  Unreal  moekarj,  haaaa  1  **  — '  ff^^^- 

Hence'forth,  adv.    From  this  time  forth  or  forward 
"  Ba  ksmcsf^rOk  amoog  tha  godt,  thjaelf  a  goddaaa."  —  MSs^ 

Heneefor'ward,  adv.  From  this  time  forward ;  hence- 
forth. 

Hen'-COOp,  n.  A  coop  or  cage  for  enclosing  domeetk 
fowls. 

Hendee'acon,  n.  [Gr.  hendeka,  eleven,  gonia,  angle.] 
( Math.)  In  geometry,  a  plane  rectilineal  figure  of  elevea 
sides.  The  area  of  a  rc^uiar  or  equilatend  and  equian- 
gular hendecagon  is,  approximately,  equal  to  9-36664 
times  that  of  the  square  on  one  of  Its  sides. 

HendeeaMjrllab'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  conaistang 
of  a  line  of  eleven  syllables. 

Hendeeaayllabie,  Hendeea«jrllabl«,  ■. 
[Oreek  hendeka,  and  syllabi,  a  syllahle.]  (/Vos:.}  A 
verse  of  eleven  syllables.  The  Latin  hmdecoay llalac,  of 
which  the  principal  examples  are  left  to  us  from  the 
pen  of  Catullus,  consists  of  a  spondee,  dactyl,  and  thr^ 
trochees  —  Passer  deUeise  mesf  puellse.  The  Italijin  he- 
roic verse,  and  those  of.  England  and  Germany,  wbea 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  final  short  syllable,  are 
iambic  hendeeasyllabics.  The  license  of  adding  sa 
eleventh  syllable  (and  sometimes  also  a  twelfth)  is  more 
frequently  admissible  in  English  dramatic  than  cpie 
versification. 

Hen'derson,  In  O^orgia,  a  post-village  of  Houston  00. 

Hen'deraon,  In  Illmois,  a  W.  co.,  a^joiulDg  Iowa; 
area,  about  380  sq.  m.  Bufers.  Mississippi  and  Hende-- 
Bon  rivers,  and  Honey  and  Elliwm  creeks.  Smrfmx, 
undulating:  soit, fertile.  Om.  Oquawka.  Bom.  (isK) 
9,«76. 

—A  post-Tillage  and  township  of  Knox  00. 

Hen'derson,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Hills  00. 

Hen'deraon,  in  KentsuJey,  a  W.  co.,  a4}oinlng  Io£> 
ana;  area,  about  472  so.  m.  Bicers.  Ohio  and  OreeB 
rivers,  besides  some  smaller  streams.  Sm/aea^  nnevsc; 
soU,  fertile.    Oap.  Henderson.    Pop.  (1890}  29,536. 

—A  thriving  city  and  KR.  center,  cap.  of  Henderson  oo^ 
on  Ohio  river,  12  m.  below  Evansville,  Ind.  i\».  ( 1697) 
about  11,200. 

Hen'derson,  in  Mimsefota,  a  post-borough  and  town- 
ship, cap.  of  Sibley  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  river,  about  56 
m.  8.W.  of  St.  Paul.    Pop.  ( 1895)  1,006. 

Hen'deraon,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  WeUlerooi 

Hen'deraon,  in  North  Carolina,  a  8.W.  co.,  a^ioining 
Soutii  (Carolina;  area,  about  .360  sq.  m.  JTireraTFh'Ddb 
Broad  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Snrfaoe,  m  ^111- 
tainous,  the  Blue  Ridge  bounding  it  on  the  8,E. ;  soS,  it 
S4>nie  parts  fertile.  County4own,  HenderwonviUe.  Ao. 
(1890)  12,680. 

~An  important  town,  cap.  of  Tanoe  co.,  on  8.  A.  L.  aad 
Southern  ILRs.,  44  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh ;  an  extemfTe 
tobacco  market.    Pop.  (1890)  4,191. 

Hen'derson,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  tovs- 
shlp  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  C  m.  8.W. 
of  Sackett*s  Harbor. 

Hen'derson,  In  Pemaa.,  a  poet-village  of  Mercer  ea 

Hen'demon,  in  Tennessee,  a  W.  central  co.;  orso, 
about  530  sq.  m.  Rirert.  Beach  and  Big  Sandy  rivers. 
^Mf/ooe, level;  soO, fertile.    Oxp. Lexingt4)n.    Pop.l^^ 

Hen'derson,  In  Texat,  n  N.E.  co.;  area,  about 960 $4. 
m.  Rivers.  Neches  and  Trinity  rivers.  Smr/itce,  ftof^ 
ally  level ;  sotZ,  fertile.     Cap.  Athena    Pop.  13,285. 

— A  i>ost-town,  cap.  of  Rusk  co.,  on  1.  k  Gr.  Nor.  KK,  • 
m.  S.  W.  of  MarshalL    i^pUis^Ol  LM&. 
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Hen'deraon  Har'bor,  in  Nne  York,  a  post-Tillage 

of  Jefferaun  co^  on  Unugry  Bay,  an  arni  uf  Lake  Ontario, 

about  60  m.  N.  of  Syiacuwj.    {See  Henderbox,  in  N.Y.) 

HeiMlen»on*«  Croas  Roads,  in  Tetme999e,  a  poat 

ofBca  of  Wilson  co. 
Henderaon  Springs,  in  T9ime9$e»,  a  po«t-Tillage 

of  SeTier  co. 
Henderaon  Station,  in  Tfnn^  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 
Hen'deraonville,  in  North  Carolma,  a  poet-town, 

cap.  of  Henderaon  co.,  21  ni.  8.K.  of  Asheville. 
Hcnderaonvllle,  iu  PemuyUania^  a  Tillage  of  Mer- 
cer CO.,  about  12  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mercer. 
Henderaon  vllle,  in  S.  C,  a  poet-TllI.  of  Colleton  co. 
Henderaon  vllle,  in  Tcnnetnee^  a  poet-Tillage  of  Sum- 
ner CO.,  about  16  m.  N.E.  of  Nashville. 
Hendl'adjra,  n.    [N.  Lat.]    (c^ram.)    A  figure  of 
BI>eech   wherein   the  same  idea  ia  expressed   by  two 
words  or  phraaee. 
Hend'lejr,  in  NAradca^  a  poet-offlce  of  Fnmas  co. 
Hen'drieka,  in  Indiama^  a  W.  central  county;  ar«a, 
al>out  40U  sq.  m.    River:  Eel  and  White  Liclc  rivers.  Bmr- 
face,  level;  toil,  fertile.   Cap.  Danville.  Pop.  (1890)  21,498. 
Hen'drlelLal»urs«  in  PmiMyfrajua,  a  post-village  of 

Luxeme  co. 
—A  poet-Tillage  of  Montgomery  co. 
Hen'drielL*a  Head,  in  Mame^  a  promontory  and 
light-house  at   the  mouth  of  Sheepcott  River.    It  ex- 
hibits a  fixed  light  30  ft.  above  the  eea-level. 
Hen'-driver,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
Uen'drjrabnrir*  i°  Ohio^  a  post-village  of  Belmont 

CO.,  about  100  m.  JS.  of  Columbus. 
Hen'urlst,  the  first  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  towards  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  was  a  descendant  of  Woden, 
whom  the  Saxons  deified.    U.  and  his  brother  Horsa, 
being  called  in  tiy  Yortigom,  king  of  the  Britons,  to  as- 
sist Mm   in   expelling  the  Picts,  took  with  him  his 
daughter  Rowena,  whom  Vortigern  became  enamoured 
of,  and   married.    H.  then  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  one  of  the  seven  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and 
in  which  were  included  Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
Surrey.     D.  488. 
HennT-kl'anff,  a  river  of  China,  falling  fh>m  the  N.W. 
into  the  Tanx-tse-kiang.    In  its  oonrse  of  300  m.  it  has 
several  large  cities  on  its  banks. 
Uen'-barrier*  HenMiarm,  n.  {Zo8L)  A  species 

of  hawk.  Circus  cyaneui. 
Uen'-beartedy  a.    Pusillanimous;  timorous;  cow- 

ardlv:  dtuitardly. 
Hen  •noiiaOt  **•   ^  house  or  shelter  for  fowls ;  a  hen- 
nery. 
Hen'-linaayy  n.  Same  as  Cotquxak,  q.  v. 
Henle,  F&ibdrich  Gustat  Jacob,  German  phyriologlst 
and  autftumist,  born  in  1800  at  FUrth ;  was  professor  of 
anatomy  and  director  of  the  anatomical  institute  in  the 
University  of  Giittingon.    As  a  pathologist,  H.  belonged 
to  the  soH-allfHl  Physiological  or  Rational  sch<x)l.    His 
principal  wttrk  iu  this  relation  was  Handbueh  der  ralUm- 
tUm  PutholfMjie.    Of  his  anatomical  worics  may  be  men- 
tioned HamQ>mch  tUr  AUgemeitien  Anaiomie ;  and  chiefly 
his  excellent  Handbuck  der  nytUmaiiecKen  Atiatamie  da 
Menschem.     Vied  May  13, 1885. 
Henley-on-Tbamea,  a  town  of  England,  county 
Oxford,  on  the  W.  i«uk  of  the  Thames,  22  m.  8.  E.  of 
Oxford  and  35  W.  of  London.    Mamtf.  Malt.  Flap.  (1897) 
about  4,900. 
Hen'ly,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Siskiyou  co., 

ou  the  Klamath  river,  about  21  m.  N.  of  Yreka. 
Hen'na,  u.    (Hot.)    See  Lawsonia. 
Hennebon  (hett-batnig),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Mor^ 

bihan,  on  the  BlHV.»t,  5  m.  from  L'Orient.    Plop.  6,057. 
Hen'nepin,  in  ///mom,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Putnam  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 
of  village  (1890)674. 
Hennepin,  in  Indian  TerrUory,  a  post-office  of  Chick- 

Maw  Nation. 

Hennepin,  in  Jftaarsota,  an  E.  county;  area,  about 

580  M).  m,    nicer*.  MisHiMsippi,  Crow,  and  Minnesota  or 

St.  Peter's  rivers.  Surface,  undulating ;  sot/,  fertile.  Cap. 

Minneapolis.    Pjp.  (1895)  217,798. 

Hen'nerjr,  n.    A  place  or  building  set  apart  for  fowls. 

Hen'nlker,  in  New  Hamptkire,  a  post-town  of  Merri- 

mac  CO..  10  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Concord.    Pop.  (1890)  1,3*<6. 
Hen'ninif**  H1II»,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Cle^ 

mout  CO. 
Hen'-peeb,  r.  a.    To  domineer  over,  wony  or  control 
8  husband. 

"  Bat-«h  I  j«  lordi  of  lsdi««  Intelleetusl  ( 
InfofTB  oa  tralj  hare  thtT-  not  ken-pecked  joa  ell  7  "— Ayroa. 

Hen^peeked,  a.    Governed  by  his  wife.    (See  the  v.) 

Henri,  the  French  spelling  of  Henry  (7.  r.). 

Hen'rieo,  in  Virgmia,  a  S.E.  cent,  county ;  area,  about 
255  sq.  m.  Ritert.  James  and  Chickaliominy  rivers. 
Surface,  diversified  laoH,  not  very  fertile.  3f»».  C<jal  in 
abundance.     Cap.  Richmond-    hm.  (1890)  103,394. 

Henrietta,  A.sne,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  and  Henri- 
etta Maria,  bom  .1641.  She  was  married  to  tlie  Duke 
d'Orleans,  and  died  suddenly  1GG9.  It  was  then  rumored 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  a  favorite  of  her  husband,  who 
o»A  been  exiled  at  her  request.  Her  fUneral  oration, 
delivered  by  Bossuet,  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  piece 
of  elegiac  eloquence  of  modern  times. 

Hearierta  Inland,  in  Arctic  Circle,  Lat.  770  8'N., 
I«ng.  IbT^  32'  E.  Discovered  and  named  by  Lieutenant 
De  Long,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Herald  expediUon,  in  1881. 

Hearlet'ta,  in  Mich.,  a  post-township  of  Jackson  co. 

Hearietta,  in  Mieeouri,  a  poet-offlce  of  Johnson  co. 

Henrietta,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Monroa 

«o,  about  7  m.  8.  of  Rochester. 
Henrietta,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Lorain  co. 
Hearietta,  in  Wi$^  a  post-township  of  Richland  00. 
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Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henri  IT.  of  Franca, 
B.  1009,  married  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  escaped  after 
his  execution  to  France,  and  n.  1609. 

Hen'-rooat,  n.  A  resting-place  at  night  for  domestic 
fowls. 

Hen'ry ,  the  name  of  several  sovereigns  of  Castile,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany. 

CASTILS. 

Henry  I.,  a.  1206,  reigned  1214-1217.— Henrt  II.,  Count 
de  Trastamara,  b.  IXiS,  maintained  a  contest  for  the 
throne,  which  he  obtained  1366-1368,  d.  1379.  —  Huirt 
III.,  reigned  1390-1406.  —  Hknrt  IV.,  e.  1423,  succeeded 
his  (kther  John  II.  1454,  d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister,  Isabella  of  CastUe,  1474. 

BNOLAITD. 

Henry  I.,  sumamed,  on  account  of  his  superior  educa- 
tion,BKAUCL£RC,was  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  was  b.  at  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  in  1068.  Jeal- 
ousies and  dissensions  early  broke  out  between  him  and 
his  elder  brothers,  Robert  and  William  (the  Red ),  and  on 
the  sudden,  mysterious  death  of  William  U.  in  the  New 
Forest,  in  1100,  Henry,  who  was  hunting  with  him, 
immediately  seised  tiie  crown  and  the  public  treasures, 
his  brother  Robert  being  not  yet  returned  from  tlie 
crusades.  To  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  he  granted  a  charter  re-establishing  the  laws 
of  the  Confessor,  abolished  the  curfew,  professed  a 
reform  in  his  own  chantcter  and  manners,  and  mnrried 
the  Princess  Maud,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling;  thus  uniting  the 
Norman  and  Saxon  races.  When  Robert  invaded  Eng- 
land, in  1101,  war  whs  prevented  by  negotiations  and 
the  grant  to  Robert  of  a  pension  of  8,0U0  marks.  In 
the  same  year  began  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  respecting  investi- 
tures. H.,  ambitious  of  the  crown  of  Normandy,  invaded 
that  country  in  1105,  and  took  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  sev- 
eral other  places.  He  completed  the  conquest  in  the 
following  year  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Robert,  at 
the  battle  of  Trenchebrai.  In  1100  the  Princess  Matilda 
(Bland)  was  betrothed  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  but,  in 
consequence  of  her  youth,  tite  muriage  was  deferred  for 
several  years.  Troubles  in  Normandy  and  in  Wales, 
and  war  with  the  king  of  France,  occupied  Henry  in  the 
next  few  years.  In  1118  he  lost  his  queen,  Maud,  and 
two  years  later  his  only  legitinuite  son,  the  Prince  Wil- 
liam, who,  with  his  retinue,  perished  by  shipwreck,  on 
the  passage  from  Normandy  to  England.  It  is  said  that 
the  king  was  never  seen  to  smile  again.  In  1121  he 
married  Adclais,  or  Alice,  daughter  of  Oeoffrev,  duke  of 
Lou  vain,  and  on  the  failure  of  his  hope  of  oflspring,  he 
had  Ids  daughter,  the  Empress  Maud,  then  a  uidow. 
acknowledged  heiress  to  the  throne.  Henry  died  at 
Rouen,  from  the  effects  of  gluttony,  December  1,  1186. 

He.\ry  II.,  first  of  the  Plantagenet  line,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Geoffrey,  earl  of  Ai^ou,  and  his  wife,  the  ex-EnipretM* 
Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  a.  at  Muns,  1133.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  1151.  he  succeeded  to  the  earldoms  of 
Aujou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  and  in  the  following  year, 
by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Louis  VI.  of  France,  he  became  poMeesor  of  the 
duchy  of  Aqnitaine  or  Guienne.  The  same  year  he  in- 
vaded Engbind,  but  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1163,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  Stephen.  This  event 
took  place  in  October,  1154.  and  //.  was  crowned  with- 
out opposition  at  Westminster,  in  Decemiier.  His  first 
measures  were  directed  to  the  redress  of  the  disorders 
and  anarchy  which  had  previdled  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
He  seized  and  destroyed  most  of  the  baronial  castles ; 
dismissed  the  foreign  troops;  renewed  the  charter 
granted  by  Henry  I.;  and  resumed  most  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  alienated  from  the  crown  by  Stephen. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  he  claimed  and  got 
possession  of  Nantes,  and  was  thus  master  of  the  whole 
western  coast  of  France.  His  attempt  on  Toulouse,  in 
1159,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  France, 
which  was  only  terminated  two  years  later.  In  1162, 
Thomas  h  Becket  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  great  struggle  between  the  civil  and  eoclesisis- 
ticul  powers  began,  which  resulted  in  the  Constitution 
of  Clarendon,  the  exile  and  murder  of  Becket,  war  with 
France,  the  king's  penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  constitution.  In  1171,  H.  invaded  Ire- 
lund,  and,  under  the  authority  of  a  bull  of  Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  which  had  been  published  in  1156,  effected  the  con- 
quest of  that  island.  The  remaining  years  of  his  reign 
were  embittered  by  the  numerous  revolts  of  his  sons, 
instigated  by  their  mother.  Eleanor,wboee  Jealousy  being 
excited  by  the  king's  affection  for  Fair  Rosamond, 
attempted  to  follow  her  sons  to  the  court  of  France,  but 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  during  Henry's  life.  The 
king  of  Scotland,  who  supported  the  rebellion  of  the 
young  princes,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  in  1174, 
but  WHS  released  after  a  few  months,  on  doing  homage 
to  H.  A  formal  reconciliation  with  the  princes  took 
place,  but  was  followed  by  a  fresh  revolt  and  civil  war. 
Prince  Henry,  who  as  heir-apparent  had  been  crowned 
in  1170,  died  in  France.  1183.  Geoffrey  was  kille<l  at  a 
tournament,  two  years  later;  and  John  Joined  his 
brother  Richard  in  a  new  rebellion  against  their  father, 
in  which  they  were  aided  by  Philip  Augustus.  The 
old  king  was  prostrated  by  sickneaa,  and  the  revolt  of 
his  youngest  son  John  was  the  last  and  fatal  blow  from 
which  he  could  not  recover.  D.  at  Chinon,  1180,  and 
was  buried  at  Fontevranlt.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
flicting estimates  of  the  character  and  measures  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  viewed  as  the  champion  of  state  supremacy,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  supe- 
rior education,  great  energy,  actirity,  and  decisiveness, 


and  also  of  impetuous  passions.  Ruling  almost  deepol> 
ically,  he  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
and  thas  relieved  the  people  of  their  intolerable  tyran- 
ny. Good  order  and  Just  administration  of  the  laws 
were  established,  and  the  practice  of  holding  the  **  as- 
sizes "  was  introduced. 

Hbmrt  III.,  eldest  son  of  King  John  and  Isabella  of  An- 
guulfime.  was  b.  at  Winchester  in  1207.  He  succeeded 
bis  father  in  1216.  The  regency  was  intrusted  to  Wil- 
liam Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  in  1217.  defeat wl 
the  French  army  at  Lincoln,  and  compelled  the  dauphin 
Louis  to  retire  to  France.  On  Pembroke's  death,  in 
May,  1219,  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Peter  des  Roches, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  became  regents;  bnt  mutual  Jeal- 
ousies and  dissensions  disturbed  their  administration 
and  weakened  their  power.  //.  was  crowned  a  second 
time,  in  1220.  and  two  years  later  was  declared  of  age. 
bnt  his  feebleness  of  character  unfltted  him  to  rule,  ana 
the  real  power  remained  with  his  ministers.  His  fond- 
ness for  foreign  counsellors,  his  unsuccessful  wars  with 
France,  and  his  attempts  to  govern  without  parliaments, 
excited  much  ill-humor  in  the  nation.  This  was  in- 
creased by  the  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  made 
necesMiry  by  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  for 
his  sou  Edmund.  At  length,  in  1258  he  was  virtually 
deposed  by  the  *'  Mad  Parliament,"  which  assembled  at 
Oxford,  and  a  council  of  state  was  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  [wpular  leaders 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  while  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  in  their  hands.  But  in  1262  civil  war  began, 
the  king  being  compelled  to  employ  foreign  mercena- 
ries. In  1264  the  battle  of  Lewes  was  fought,  at  which 
the  king.  Prince  Edward,  Earl  Richard,  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  his  son  Henry,  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
barons.  Soon  after,  De  Montfort,  now  virtUMlly  sover- 
eign, summoned  a  parliament,  whicli  met  in  January, 
12t)6,  and  was  the  first  to  which  knighu  of  the  sliires 
and  representatives  of  cities  and  boroughs  were  called  ; 
thus  constituting  the  first  House  of  Cbmmons.  In  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  De  Montfort  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  Prince  Edward,  at  the  Iwttle  of  Evesham,  snd  the 
king  regained  bis  liberty.  But  the  war  lasted  two 
years  longer.  In  1270  Prince  Edward  set  out  on  the 
crusade,  and  before  his  return  H.  died  at  Westminster, 
Not.  16, 1272. 

HxKRT  IV.  (called  BouxoBROir),  Duke  of  Hereford,  and 
eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  bom  at 
Bolingbroke,  in  Lincolnshire.  1366.  Having  impeached 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  treason,  a  day 
was  set  sside  fur  the  two  rivals  to  decide  their  feud  by 
single  combat.  Richard,  however,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences that  might  arise  from  the  resort  to  arms  of  such 
powerful  barons,  on  the  day  of  trial  forbade  the  battle, 
and  banished  both  nobleN  from  the  realm:  Norfolk  for 
life,  and  Bolingbroke,  as  Hereford,  his  cousin,  was  called, 
for  ten  years.  The  death  of  his  father,  and  the  discon 
tent  of  the  people  at  the  bad  government  of  Richard, 

give  Hereford  an  excuse  to  return  to  England  long  he- 
re the  expiration  of  his  term,  on  the  double  plea  of 
obtaining  the  dukedom  of  Lau'^aster,  and  to  assist  Rich- 
ard to  rule  with  greater  discretion.  The  people,  weary 
of  the  arrogance  of  the  court  favorites,  who  monopolized 
all  the  authority  of  the  state,  hailed  the  return  of  Boling- 
broke with  every  demonstration  of  delight,  and  flocked 
round  him  in  thousands;  so  that,  by  Judiciously  taking 
advantage  of  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  Bolingbroke  was 
carried  by  universal  acclaim  to  the  crown  for  which  his 
ambition  so  eagerly  panted ;  and,  after  having  deposed 
his  cousin,  Richard  II.,  in  1399  ascended  the  throne  as 
Henry  IV.  This  usurpation  gave  rise  to  the  civil  war 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  broke 
out  under  the  sway  of  Henry  VI.  His  reign  was  di»> 
turbed  by  a  rebellion  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland and  his  son  Percy,  surnamed  "  Hotspur."  After 
subduing  all  opposition,  H.  died  overwhelmed  with  re- 
morse for  many  of  his  unscrupulous  deeds,  1413. 

Hekrt  v.,  (sumamed  Mokmouth,)  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  line  of  English  sovereigns,  and  whosa 
early  life  of  riot  and  dissipation  gave  but  little  promise  of 
his  after  rlrtues,  b.  13s8,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Henry  IV.  1  n  obe- 
dience to  the  dying  advice  of 
his  parent,  to  give  the  public 
mind  employment,  he  declared 
war  against  France,  laying 
claim  to  that  throne  in  right 
of  his  aiKeetors,  and  at  once 
led  a  powerful  army  to  the  in- 
vasion of  that  kingdom ;  and 
after  taking  Harfleurand  de- 
vastating the  northern  prov- 
inces, fought  and  won  the 
fflorious  battle  of  Aginconrt. 
To  check  Henry's  fhrther  pro- 
gress and  avert  the  total  rain 
of  his  country,  the  French 
monarch  concluded  a  truce 
with  //.,  who,  to  raUfr  the  ar- 
rangement,  espoused  Charles's 
daughter,  the  Princess  Cath- 
erine. No  king  ever  sat  on  the 
English  throne  who  was  more 
beloved  and  honored  than  the 
gallant  Harry  **  Monmouth.'' 
whose  reign  was  prematurely 
cut  short  at  Vlncennes  in  1422,  Fig.  1271. — HSumT  v. 
after  a  career  of  foreign  tri- 
umph and  domestic  peace  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Hcurt  VIm  the  only  son  of  the  above,  bora  142L  was  hut 
tan  months  old  at  the  death  of  his  Ikther,  and  was  pro 
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elaimed  king  on  the  day  after  that  event, 
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Hi«  graud-i 
father,  Charles  YL,  king  of  France,  died  soon  after,  nnd 
the  Dake  of  Orleans  assumed  the  title  of  king  by  the 
name  of  Charles  YII.  This  renewed  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  and  the  English,  for  a  while,  were 
snccessfal.  Henry  was  crowned  at  Paris,  and  the  great 
dake  of  Bedford,  his  guardian,  obtained  several  impor- 
tant victoriee.  But  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans 
by  Joan  of  Arc  gave  a  new  turn  to  aflairs,  and  the  Eng- 
lish power  declined,  and  was,  in  the  end,  quite  subverte«l. 
.  The  death  of  the  dulse  of  Bedford  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
1  cause  of  H. ;  and,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  the  Yi>rk 
party  in  England  grew  strong,  and  involved  the  country 
in  a  civil  war.  They  adopted  the  white  rose  as  their 
badge  of  distinction,  and  the  L<ancastriani«  the  red.  Hence 
the  title  given  to  the  struggle  — tA«  WarofUui  Botes. 
After  various  contests,  tlie  king  was  defeatal  and  taken 
prisoner.  However,  his  wife,  Margiiret  of  Anjou,  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  spirit, and  for  some  time  with  con- 
siderable success.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  slain  at 
Wakefield,  and  11.  recovered  his  liberty;  but  Edward, 
Earl  of  March,  son  of  Richard,  laid  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  routed  the  queen's  forces  at  Ludlow,  but  was  him- 
self afterwards  defeated  at  St.  Alban's.  At  length  the 
York  party  prevailed,  and  Henry  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where,  it  is  believed,  he  was  slain  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Found  dead  in  the  Tower,  1471. 
Ukhrt  VII.,  (TcDOR,)  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  of  Margaret,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  b.  1456.  By 
the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Brituny,  he  landed  in  Wales 
with  some  troops,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  1485. 
The  people,  disgusted  at  the  cruelties  of  Richard  III., 
Joined  him  in  such  numbers  that  he  was  enabled  to  give 
the  usurper  battle  at  Bosworth  Field,  where  Richard 
was  slain,  and  H.  crowned  on  the  spot.  He  united  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  marrying  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  His  reign  met  with  little  dis- 
turbance, except  from  two  impostors,  set  op  by  Lady 
Margaret,  sister  to  Edward  IV.  One  was  a  Joiner's  son, 
called  Lambert  Simnel,  who  personated  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter in  the  Tower.  On  being  taken  prisoner,  H.  made 
him  a  scullion  in  his  kitchen.  The  other  was  Perkin 
Warbeck,  who  said  he  was  the  duke  of  York ;  but  he 
was  soon  tiiken,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn.    H.  reigned  24 

Sears,  and  greatly  increased  trade  and  commerce ;  but 
is  avarice  was  excessive.  D.  1509. 
HxintT  Vin.,  B.  1491,  succeo<le«l  his  father,  Henry  VII.,  at 
the  age  of  19.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  very 
popular,  owing  to  his  great  generosity;  but  at  length 
his  conduct  grew  capricious  and  arbitrary.  The  em- 
peror Maximilian  and  Pone  Julius  IL,  having  leagued 
a^nst  France,  persuaded  H.  to  Join  them,  and  he,  in 


J^.  1272.  —  HKimT  Tm.,  (after  Holbein.) 

Qonsequence,  invaded  that  kingdom,  where  he  made 
tome  conquests.  About  the  same  time,  James  lY.,  king 
of  Scotland,  invaded  England,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Flodden  Field.  Cardinal  Wolsey  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing Henry  over  fh>m  the  imperial  interests  to  those  of 
the  French  king.  When  Lnther  commenced  his  refor- 
mation in  Qermany,  H.  wrote  a  book  against  him,  for 
which  he  was  complimented  by  the  Pope  with  the  title 
of  **  Defender  of  the  Faith.'*  But  this  attachment  to  the 
Roman  see  did  not  last  long;  for,  having  conceived  an 
affection  for  Anne  Boleyn,  he  determined  to  divorce  his 
wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  had  been  mar- 
ried eighteen  years.  His  plea  for  the  divorce  was,  tliat 
Catherine  was  hib  brother  Arthur's  widow.  The  divorce 
being  refused  by  the  Pope,  Hennr  assumed  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,  put  down  the 
monasteries,  and  alienated  their  possessions  to  secuUr 

Eurpoees.  His  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  followed: 
ut  he  afterwards  sent  her  to  the  scaffold,  and  married 
Lady  Jane  Seymonr,  who  died  in  childbed.  He  next 
married  Anne  of  Cleves;  but  she  not  proving  agreeable 
to  his  expectations,  he  put  her  away,  and  caused  Crom- 
well,  earl  of  Essex,  the  projector  of  the  match,  to  be  be- 
headed. His  next  wife  was  Catharine  Howard,  who  was 
beheaded  for  adultery ;  after  which  he  espoused  Cath- 


arine Parr,  who  survived  him..  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
passions  and  considerable  learning;  but  it  is  truly  said 
of  him,  "  that  he  never  spared  man  in  his  anger  nor 
woman  in  his  lust."    D.  1&47. 

FRAHCB. 

Henry  1.,  b.  1004,  succeeded  his  father,  Robert  I.,  in 
10;il,  an<l  died  loeo,  after  a  reign  of  23  years,  frequently 
disturbed  by  civil  and  foreign  wars. 

UxNRT  II..  son  of  Francis  I.  and  his  queen,  Claude,  born 
1518.  llis  marriage  with  Catharine  de  Medicis  was 
celebrated  at  Marseilles,  in  1533,  by  her  uncle.  Pope 
Clemotit  YII.  Henry  succeeded  his  father  in  1547,  and 
at  once  made  a  complete  change  in  the  court  and  min* 
istry.  The  most  influential  persons  in  hiH  reign  were 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  his  brother  FranciH,  duke 
of  Ouiiie,  the  constable  de  Montmorenci,  the  marshal  de 
St.  Audrd.  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  king^s  tavurite 
mistress,  whom  he  made  duchess  of  Valentiuois.  He 
carried  on  war  with  England,  and  recovered  Boulogne 
for  France ;  war  with  the  Pope  and  with  Spain ;  fighting 
for  the  Protestants  in  Qermany ,while  be  persecuted  them 
in  France ;  acquired  by  conquest  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver- 
dun, and  retained  them  under  the  treaty  of  Chateau- 
Cauibresis,  which  closed  the  war  in  1559.  By  the  same 
treaty  Calais  was  confirmed  to  France.  The  siege  of 
Metz  by  Charles  Y.,  and  its  defence  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise;  the  battle  and  siege  of  Rent!;  the  great  victory 
of  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Quentin ;  and  the  battle  of  Grave- 
lines,  are  the  chief  military  events  of  this  reign.  Mary, 
the  young  queen  of  Scots,  was  brought  to  France  about 
1549,  and  betrothed  to  the  dauphin  Fran9ois.  H.  n.  iu 
July,  1559,  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  accidentally  in- 
fllcteid  by  the  count  of  Montgomery  at  a  splendid  tour- 
nament a  few  days  before,  lie  left  four  sons  and  three 
daughtere,  three  of  the  former  reigning  after  him  in 
succession. 

Hbnrt  III.,  third  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis, was  B.  in  1551.  He  was  first  known  as  duke  of  An- 
jou, and  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  at  the  battles 
of  Jarnac  and  Moncontonr.  He  was  elected  king  of  Po- 
land in  1573,  but  being  proclaimed  king  of  France  on 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  in  1574,  lie  escaped,  not  with- 
out risk,  from  Poland,  and  returned  to  France.  The 
country  was  distracted  with  conflicting  factions,  and 
wasted  with  civil  war ;  and  the  king,  feeble  in  character, 
and  self-indulgent,  was  governed  by  ignoble  favorites. 
The  famous  Catholic  Let^^ue  was  formed,  with  the  duke 
of  Guise  at  its  head ;  Henry  of  Navarre  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and  won  the  battle  of  Oou- 
tras ;  Paris  fell  into  the  power  of  the  League  in  1588, 
and  the  king  fled  to  Chartres  and  Rouen ;  later  in  the 
same  year  he  convoked  the  states-general  at  Blois,  and 
there  had  the  two  Guises  assassinated,  a  crime  which 
excited  the  revolt  of  Paris  and  the  principal  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  was  named  by  the 
League  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  estate  and  crown 
of  France,  and  Henry,  roused  at  last  to  action.  Joined  his 
rival,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Paris, 
At  St.  Cloud,  which  he  made  liis  headquartera,  he  was 
stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  Jacques  Clement,  and  d.  the  day 
after,  Aug.  1, 1589.  Henry  III.  left  no  children,  and  was 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Valois  line. 

Hbmrt  IV.,  (QuATRX,)  called  Thb  Grkat,  king  of  France 
and  Navarre,  was  a.  in  1553  at  Pan,  In  fitern.  His 
lather,  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  was  descended  from  a  son 
of  Louis  IX. ;  his  mother  was  Jeanne  d' Albret,  daughter 
of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
simple  and  hardy  manner  of  the  peasantry  of  B6arn,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  constitution  and 
temperate  habits.  He  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Florent  Chretien,  a  learned  man  and  zealous  Protestant. 
In  1500  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Rochelle,  and 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  Admiral  Coligni.  When 
the  perfidious  design  of  destroying  the  Huguenot  chiefi 
by  a  massacre  was  formed  by  Charles  IX.  and  his  mo- 
ther, Catherine,  one  of  their  means  to  lull  suspicion  was, 
to  propose  to  Queen  Jeanne  a  marriage  between  Henry 
and  Margaret  of  YaloU,  the  king's  youngest  sister. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  the  maniage  fesU- 
Tal,  Henry's  mother  died  at  Paris,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  of  poison.  Having  assumed  the  title  of  Kina 
of  Navarre^  his  marriage  took  place,  Aug.  18th,  1572. 
Then  followed  the  horrible  scenes  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Aug.  24th.  H.  was  obliged  to  make  a  profession  of  the 
Catholic  fidth  to  save  his  life;  but  Catherine  of  Medicis 
endeavored  to  dissolve  the  marriage  just  celebrated.  As 
she  was  unsuccessful  in  this,  she  adopted  the  plan  of 
corrupting  the  noble  youth  by  the  pleasures  of  a  licen- 
tious court ;  and  he  did  not  escape  the  snare.  In  1576, 
however,  he  took  advantage  of  a  hunting  excursion  to 
quit  the  court,  and  professed  himself  again  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  Catherine,  who  after  the  decease  of 
Charles  IX.  administered  the  government  In  the  name 
of  his  successor  Henry  III.,  now  thought  it  advisable  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Huguenots  (1576), 
securing  to  them  religious  freedom.  Exasperated  by  this 
event,  the  Catholics  formed  the  celebrated  League,  which 
Henry  III.  was  obliged  to  confirm ;  and  the  religions  war 
was  recommenced.  In  1587  H.  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Catholics  at  Contras.  In  Gnienne.  In  1589,  on  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.,  H.  of  Navarre  succeeded  to 
the  throne;  but  be  had  to  secure  his  claim  by  hard 
fighting  and  by  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  same  year  be  won  the  victory  of  Arques,  and  the 
following  year  that  of  Ivry,  over  the  forces  of  the 
League,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  After  a  pro- 
tracted and  obetlnatestruggle,  convinced  that  he  should 
never  eidoy  quiet  possession  of  the  French  throne,  with- 
out professing  the  Catholic  faith,  H.  at  length  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  was  instmcted  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Church,  and  professed  the  Catholic 


faith,  July  26tb,  1598,  in  the  chorch  of  St.  Denia.  He 
happily  escaped  an  attempt  to  assasainate  him ;  was  so(- 
emnly  anointed  king  at  Chartres  in  1604 ;  and  entered 
the  capital  amid  the  aocUunations  of  the  people.  Peac« 
was  not  tvAXy  re«stabUshed  till  1508,  when  the  treaty  of 
Yervins  was  signed.  H.  made  use  of  the  tranquillitv 
which  followed  to  restore  the  internal  prosperity  of  hi- 
kingdom,  and  particularly  the  wasted  finances ;  and  jg 
this  design  he  was  highly  successful,  with  the  aid  of  bU 
prime  minister.  Sully.  To  his  former  brothers  in  faith 
and  in  arms,  the  Protestants,  he  grantcKl  a  cotain  mi^ 
sure  of  religious  flreedom  and  political  security,  bv  tii« 
edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598.  In  1610,  while  riding  thivusb 
the  streets  of  Paris,  his  coach  was  obstructed  in  tl<^ 
Rue  de  la  Feronnerie  by  two  wagons.  A  fanatic  nam^^ 
Ravaillac  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  perp«tra'^ 
a  long  meditated  deed :  and  the  king  received  a  f»tiJ 
stab  from  the  hand  of  this  sssassin,  in  the  52d  year  of 
his  age,  and  22d  of  his  reign.  His  character  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Henault:  —  **  He  united  to  extremr 
fhinkness  the  most  dexterous  policy ;  to  the  nwst  el*^ 
vated  sentiments  a  charming  simplicity  of  manners:  to 
a  soldier's  courage  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  hnmanit  v." 
The  eulogists  of  H.  IV.  draw  a  veil  over  his  private 
character,  yet  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  vb* 
stained  by  great  vices,  especially  by  extreme  licentioas- 
ness  and  fondness  for  gambling.  His  firet  wife.  Mar- 
guerite, bore  him  no  children ;  by  his  seoonfL  Mary  of 
Medicis,  he  had  six,  one  of  whom  was  Henrietta  Maria, 
afterwards  queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  He  bad  aho 
children  by  his  mistresses.  A  new  and  valuable  Frt'iyrh 
HitUny  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.,  by  A.  Poirvun,  h» 
appeared  in  3  vols.,  1857-65. 

GEBM4HT. 

Kenrjr  I.,  sumamed  the  ^nder^  emperor  of  Germany,  s. 
876,  was  the  son  of  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  elected 
to  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  year  918. '  He  reunited 
the  German  princes,  and  subdued  the  Hungariaii6.fornied 
good  laws,  and  built  several  cities.  He  vanquished  Die 
Bohemians,  the  Sclavonians,  and  the  Danes,  and  o»- 
quered  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine.    D.  936. 

Hkkrt  II.,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  b.  971  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  S^varia,  nnd  in  10Q2  was 
elected  king  of  Germany,  and  ax>wned  at  Mentz  and  si 
Alx-lsrChapelle.  Two  yeara  later  he  was  crowned  king 
of  Lombardy  st  Pavia,  his  rival,  Hardotiin.  avoiding  a 
combat  with  him.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent  wan. 
in  Italy,  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Ac  In  1014  he  received 
the  Imperial  crown  at  Rome,  his  wife  Cunegunde  being 
crowned  with  him.  They  were  both  distinguished  for 
their  piety  and  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  were  canon- 
ized. D.  1024.  He  was  the  last  emperor  of  the  hone 
of  Saxony. 

Hknrt  III.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  11..  b.  1017.  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  imperial  dignity,  10^.  Nature 
had  given  him  the  talents,  and  education  the  cliaracter, 
suitable  for  an  able  ruler.  In  everything  he  nndertook 
be  displayed  a  steady  and  persevering  spirit ;  the  clergy 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  dependence  od 
him,  and  the  temporal  lonis  he  held  in  actual  nil'j«e- 
tlon.  He  deposed  three  popes,  and  raised  Clement  IL 
to  the  vacant  chair;  and  he  was  as  successful  in  hi« 
wars  as  in  his  administration.    D.  1056. 

Hkkrt  IV.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1060,  and 
at  the  death  of  his  father  was  only  five  years  old.  His 
mother,  Agnes,  was  made  regent,  and  on  her  death  live 
chief  power  was  seized  by  his  uncles,  the  dnke«  of  Sax- 
ony and  Bavaria.  Henry  made  war  on  them,  and  threw 
off  their  yoke.  He,  however,  offended  his  subjects,  by 
the  licentiousness  of  his  manners,  and  quarrelled  vitli 
the  pope,  Gregory  VII.,  al>out  investitures.  The  latter 
being  appealsid  to  in  a  subsequent  dispute  lM>t«<^n 
Henry  and  the  duke  of  Saxony,  cited  Henry  to  his  tri- 
bnnal,  who  then  deposed  the  pope,  to  be  In  turn  excooi- 
municated  by  him.  The  emperor  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, went  to  Canossa,  where  the  pope  then  was,  and 
after  being  kept  three  days  in  the  court-yard,  received 
absolution.  The  quarrel  was  soon  renewed,  depositioo, 
excommunication,  and  election  of  new  popes  and  empe- 
rore  followed.  Henry's  eldest  son,  Oonrad,  rebelled 
against  him,  but  was  overcome,  and  died  at  Flonmcs 
in  1101.  He  then  caused  his  second  son,  Henry,  to  be 
elected  his  successor,  and  crowned;  but  the  latter  also 
rebelled,  and  making  himself  master  of  his  father's  per- 
son, in  1106^  by  stratagem,  compelled  him  to  abdkste 
the  throne.  Henry  IV.  ended  his  life  and  sorrows  in 
neglect,  at  Li^^,  in  1106;  and,  as  he  died  under  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  was  not  buried  till  five 
years  aft»,  when  the  sentence  was  revoked,  and  bis 
remains  were  interred  at  Spires. 

Hiir&T  v.,  tlie  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  b.  1081. 
In  1106  he  rebelled  against  his  fiitber,  and  dethroocd 
him,  assuming  the  imperial  crown  in  his  stead.  In  1111 
he  married  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  king  d 
England;  and  the  rich  dowry  he  received  with  his  prin- 
cess gave  him  the  means  of  undertaking  an  expedition 
to  demand  the  imperial  crown  f^m  the  pope.  Flodin; 
that  Pascal  refused  to  crown  him,  Henrv  caused  the 
pope  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  altar  while  at  vum; 
and  cut  down,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  all  who  opposed 
him.  At  length  the  pope  yielded,  and  Henry  was 
crowned  In  1112,  without  making  any  new  coocessioM. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Germany,  the  pope  exoonuDnnh 
cated  him ;  which  led  to  a  new  war,  the  Invasion  of  Itsly, 
and  the  election  of  a  rival  pope.  Peace  was  not  Dud» 
till  1122,  when  the  emperor  rsnouncsd  his  claims.  Oki 
1125. 

Hkhrt  YI.,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  b.  1 165.  He  vai 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  when  Ibnr  years  of  sge,  sad 
sncceeded  his  fisther  on  the  Imperial  throne  hi  11M> 
The  same  year,  oa  the  death  of  William  IL,  Wag  of 
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Sicily,  be  claimed  tlmt  crown  in  right  of  Oonatance  bit 
wife,  dau^ter  of  King  Koger.  After  being  crowned  at 
Rome  with  hU  wife  in  1191,  he  made  an  unraoceaefiil 
attempt  to  conquer  Napiee.  In  1103  he  gare  Leopold, 
dake  of  Austria,  a  ■mall  price  to  hand  oTer  to  hie  keep- 
ing hii  royal  priaoner,  Richard  I.  of  England,  whom  he 
detained  nearly  a  year,  and  released  for  a  heary  ranaom. 
With  this  money  he  undertook  another  expedition 
against  Sicily,  and  succeeded.  He  was  crowned  at 
Palermo  In  IIM.  A  rerolt  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  his  tyranny,  and  he  returned  to  suppress  it  D.  at 
HeMina,  1107. 

BrnVKT  VII.,  succeeded  Albert  I.  in  1308.  He  undertook 
an  expedition  to  Italy,  and  compelled  the  Milanese  to 
crown  him  king  of  Lombardy.  lie  then  suppressed  a 
reTolt  which  had  broken  out  in  Upper  Italy :  took  bct- 
eral  cities  by  storm ;  and,  baring  captured  Rooie,  he 
was  crowned  Roman  emperor  by  the  cardinals  sent  fi*om 
ATignon,  while  in  the  streets  the  work  of  murder  and 
pillage  WHS  still  icointc  on.    D.  1313. 

HcHBT.  (Ramon,)  Landoratb  or  TBCUifoiA,  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  eocleaiaBtical  princee^n  1*240,  when  Pope 
Inboc«nt  1 V.  ui-po^-d  JTrHlerickli.;  d.  1247  of  a  wound 
receired  fighting  his  rival.—  Hknet  tub  Liom  axo 
H.  TUB  PaouD. 

Henry,  Calkb  Spkaoub,  author,  •ditor,  and  divine, 
was  born  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  in  1804;  studied  theology 
at  AndoTer  and  New  Haven,  and  was  otxlained  to  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  January,  1821),  ^>eooming 
pastor  at  Greenfleltl.  Mass.,  and  later  at  West  Hariford, 
Conn.  Six  years  later  he  took  deacon's  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcuiwl  Cliurch,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1836.  Prom  1K39  to  1862  he  held  the  chair  of  Pliil- 
osophy  and  History  in  the  New  York  University,  acting 
as  Chancellor  during  pari  of  that  period;  was  also 
rector  of  St.  Clement^  church,  New  York  (1847-1850), 
editor  of  The  Churchman^  and  for  one  year  political 
editor  of  the  New  York  aiimei.  Prior  to  this  period  he 
had  fbunded  a  publication  called  the  Amerieam  Advocate 
of  P$aee^  which  became  the  organ  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  the  Bevint^  which  he  conducted 
until  1840.  Among  his  published  works  were  an  anno- 
tated edition  of  GiiTxot's  Hidary  of  CMUaatitm',  a  trans- 
lation of  Cousin's  Ptfckolon  i  ooaial  Welfare  and  JIwiuim 
Proartm;  and  Salon  a$  a  Moral  Pkilo»opk€r.    Died  in 

Hen'rj.  JoazpH,  a  celebrated  physicist,  was  bom  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1707,  received  a  common  education  and 
commenced  life  as  a  watchmaker  in  his  native  city.  In 
1826  he  was  professor  of  matheroatioB  in  the  Albany 
Academy,  and  in  1827  began  making  experiments  in 
electricity.  He  Invented  the  first  machine  moved  by 
the  agency  of  electro-magnetism,  and  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  thoee  principles  by  which  intelligence  is 
ooDTeyed  between  distant  points  through  the  agency  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fesaor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and  in  1837  visited  England,  where 
be  imparted  his  knowledge  to  Professor  Wheatstone.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  first  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  a  poet  he  held  until  his  death. 
May  13,  1878.  H.  published,  in  1830,  ConiribuOotu  to 
EUebrieUn  amd  Magmetitm^  and  also  contributed  several 
scientific  [lapers  to  Ths  American  PkUoMtpkicai  Societm, 
to  8ahntnn*»  Jowwd^  and  to  the  Jowmal  of  the  PrwMvn 
Jmetitute. 

Henry,  Matthtw.  a  celebrated  non-conformist  divine, 
waa  born  in  Flintshire,  Wales,  in  1662;  he  was  one  of 
the  two  thousand  ministers  who  seceded  from  the 
Chnrch  of  England  upon  the  pasmge  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  He  began  preaching  in  1G86,  and  the  fol- 
lowing vear  establinhed  himself  at  Chester,  Eng.,  as 
pastor  of  a  congregation  of  DIsBenters,  continuing  this 
connection  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  removed  to 
Hackney,  near  London,  in  1712,  and  died  two  years  later 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friends  in  Chester.  In  1704 
be  began  the  preparation  of  an  ambitious  work,  entitied 
Am  ErpceUion  of  the  Old  and  New  IVttamenlf,  but  only 
lived  to  complete  the  Acti  of  the  Aposties.  This  work 
has  been  frequently  reprinted. 

Henry«  Patrick,  an  American  statesman  and  orator, 
was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1736.  He  was  one  of  a  largo 
fkmily,  grew  up  uneducated,  made  several  unsnocessral 
ventures  in  trade,  and  at  last  turned  advocate.  He 
remained  without  distinction  and  without  briefii  for 
several  years,  but  at  last  brought  himself  into  notice 
and  practice,  in  1763,  by  his  clever  and  succeesful  plead- 
ing in  a  case  respecting  the  legal  income  of  the  clergy 
He  opposed  the  clerical  claim,  and  by  the  view  he  pre- 
sented of  the  matter  made  it  a  great  question  of  colonial 
independence.  He  removed  to  Louisa,  and  in  1765  wa» 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  theie 
made  a  very  exciting  speech  against  the  himous  **  Stam]> 
Act**  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774, 
and  was  the  first  to  call  his  countrymen  to  arms  for 
attainment  of  their  Independence.  His  eloquence  on 
the  occaoion  is  said  to  hnve  astonished  all  his  hearers. 
He  was  elected  for  several  years  governor  of  Virginia. 
EmbarraMPd  with  debts,  he  prefernod  then  to  retire  from 
public  ufflce,  and  devutn  himself  to  his  profession.  He 
opposed  the  Federal  constitution  as  not  democratic 
enough  and  interfering  too  much  with  State  rights. 
Ihe  post  of  Secretary  of  State  was  oflbred  him  by  Wash- 
ington, but  he  did  not  accept  it.    Died  in  1790. 

Henrjr,  in  Alabamoy  an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  a^joinin^ 
Florida  and  Georgia ;  area,  484  sq.  m.  Riven.  Chattahoo- 
chee, and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface^  broken ; 
•ofl.  not  fertile.  Cap.  Abbeville.  Pop.  (18110)  24,847. 

Henry,  in  Oeorgia^  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area^  about  322 
sq.  m.    Bivert,   Cotton  and  South  rivers,  and  Indian, 


Sandy,  Towallga,  and  Tassahaw  creeks.  An/oce,  gener- 
ally level ;  mO,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  granite,  and 
quarts.     Cap.  McDonough.    Pop.  (1800)  16,220. 

Henry,  in  JUmoie,  a  N.W.  co.;  area,  about  830  sq.  ni. 
Rivere.  Green  and  Rock  rivers,  and  Edwards  creek.  Sur- 
facoy  diversified ;  sod,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  abundance. 
Cap.  Cambridge.    Pkip.  n890)  33,338. 

— A  city  and  township  or  Marshall  co.,  on  the  Illinois 
river  and  C,  R.  I.  A  P.  R.  R.,  33  m.  N.N.E.  of  Pet>ria. 
Has  a  fine  trade  in  fieum  products.  Pop.  (1807)  about 
1,850. 

Henry,  in  Indiana^  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  400 
sq.  m.  Riven.  Blue  river  and  Fall  creek,  fifar/ace,  un- 
dulating ;  whI,  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat,  corn,  hay,  oats,  and 
swine.    Cap.  Newcastle.    Pop.  (1800)  23,870. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. 

Henry,  in  lotto,  a  S.E.  oo.;  area^  about  432  sq.  m. 
Riren.  Skunk  river  and  Cedar  creek.  Sarfaee,  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  limestone.  Owal^-Mal, 
Mt.  Pleasant.    Pop.  (180A)  18,278. 

Henry,  in  KeMtuckjt^  a  N.  co.;  area,  about  272  sq.  m. 
Riven.  KentucKy  river  and  many  of  its  tributaries, 
fiitr/ace,  unduUting ;  eoily  very  fertile.  Cap.  New  Castie. 
Pop.  (1800)  14,164. 

Henry,  or  Hen'rytown,  in  iriimesola,  a  post- 
village  of  Fillmore  co.,  about  0  miles  S.E.  of  Preston. 

Henry,  in  JIftMoitrt,  a  W.  oo.;  area,  about  740  sq.  m. 
Ricen.  Grand  river,  and  Big,  Deepwater,  and  Tebo  or 
Thibaut  creeks.  Siir/aoe,  diversified ;  sotZ,  fertile.  Cap. 
Clinton.    Pbp.  (180O)  28.235. 

Henry,  in  OAio,  a  N.W.  co.;  area,  about  420  sq.  m. 
Riven.  Maumee  river,  Beaver  and  Turkey  creeks.  Sur- 
face,  level ;  soti,  fertile.  CSsp.  Napoleon.  Pop.  (1800) 
25.080. 

Henry,  in  Tennemee^  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky ; 
area,  about  680  sq.  m.  Rivere.  Tennessee  and  Big  Sandy 
rivers.  Bmrface^  diversified.  Oop.  Paria.  Pop.  (1800) 
21,070. 

Hen'ry,  in  Firyiaio, a  S. CO.,  a4)oining  North  Carolina; 
area,  about  410  sq.  m.  Rivere.  Smim  river  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Snr/aee,  hilly ;  eofL  fertile.  Oop.  Mar- 
tinsbni^.    Pop.  (1800)  18,208. 

— A  post-ofllce  of  Sussex  co. 

Henry  Clay,  in  PniNj|rieaiiia,  a  township  of  Fayette 
oo. 

Henry  Oay  Fae'tory,  in  Delaware,  a  post-town  of 
New  OMtle  oo.    Pop.  320. 

Henryerien,  in  Alabama,  a  poot-town  of  Jefienon 
ca    Pop.  (1807)  about  600. 

Hen'rysbnry,  a  village  of  Quebec,  about  32  m.  8.£. 
of  MontreaL 

Henry's  Cross  IUmmIs,  in  Tenuemet,  a  poitK)lBoe  of 
Sevier  oo. 

Hen'ryTille,  in  Pemu^hania,  a  village  of  Monroe  co., 
abont  8  miles  N.  of  Stroudsburg. 

HenryTllley  a  viUi^se  of  Quebec,  about  37  m.  aS.  of 
Montreal. 

HenryTllle,  in  Tndkma,  a  post-village  of  (Clarke  oo. 

Henryvtlle,  in  LoKMrna,  a  post«fflce  of  Natchitoches 
county. 

HenryTllle,  in  MieeSeeippi,  a  post-village  of  day  oo. 

HenryTllle,  in  Tenneeeee,  a  poet-village  of  Lawrenoa 
oo,  about  70  mUes  S.S.W.  of  NashvUle. 

Hen's'-feet,  n.    The  hedge-fhmitory,  genus  AtmoHd. 

Hen'slnirersTllle,  in  Penne^lmmia,  a  village  of 
Lehigh  ca 

Hensley,  in  huUanOj  s  township  of  Jobmon  conn- 

ty. 

HenSlOTla'ee»,  n.  pL  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Saxi/rag<Ues.  It  contains  but  one  genus,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  tbnr  species,  which  resemble  in  most 
respects  the  hydrangeas,  the  chief  diflTerences  being  in 
their  tree-like  habit,  in  the  nnion  of  their  styles  into  a 
cylinder,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  albumen.  Their 
properties  and  uses  are  unknown. 

IIep,f».    iBoL)    See  Hip. 

He'paie,  n.  [Or.  hqpar,  liver.]  A  name  given  to  some 
varieties  of  sulphate  of  baryta  or  heavy  spar  (q.  v.)  from 
their  having  a  liver  color. 

Hepatic,  Heparieal,  a.  [Lat  haHUieH$;  Or.  AJ- 
patikot,  from  h^iar,  the  liver.l  Pertaining  to  the  liver ; 
as,  the  kepatie  gidl.— Resembling  the  liver  in  color;  as, 
hepaHc  cinnabax. 

lAnai.)  Hepatic  artery,  is  that  which  nourishes  the 
substance  of  the  liver.  It  arises  from  the  coeliac,  where 
it  almost  touches  the  point  of  the  lofruZiu  Spigdii.  Its 
root  is  covered  by  the  pancreas ;  It  then  turns  a  little 
forwards,  and  passes  under  the  pylorus  to  the  porta  of 
the  liver,  and  runs  betwixt  the  biliary  ducts  and  the 
vena  portse,  where  it  diridee  into  two  large  branches, 
one  of  which  enters  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver.  In  this  place  it  is  inclosed  along  with 
all  the  other  vessels  in  the  capsule  of  Qlisson. — Hepatic 
duct,  is  abont  three  fingers'  breadth  in  length,  and  of 
the  slse  of  a  quill.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
biliary  ducts,  and  Joins  the  cystic  duct  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  to  form  the  ditctus  choUdochus.  Its  function  is 
to  convey  the  bile  from  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum. 

Hepat'lca,  n.  [From  Or.  Aepar, liver.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 

elanU,  order  Banuneulaeejt.  The  Liverwort,  H.  triloba, 
I  found  in  woods  from  Canada  to  California.  This  little 
plant  is  one  of  the  earliest  harbingers  of  spring,  often 
putting  forth  its  neat  and  elegant  flowers  in  the  neigh- 
borhoml  of  some  lingering  snow-bank.  The  root  con- 
si«ts  of  numerous  and  strong  fibres.  Leaves  all  radical, 
on  long,  hairy  petioles,  smooth,  evergreen,  coriaceous, 
divided  into  3  lobes.  Flowers  on  scapes  3-4'  long,  soli- 
tary, numerous,  generally  blue,  but  frequently  in  varie- 
ties of  white  and  flesh-color.  In  cultivation  they  be- 
come double.  , 


(Med.)    A  name  given  to  medidnsa  believed  to  bt 
capable  of  affecting  the  liver. 

Hep'atlie,  n.  {Min.)  A  brown,  fetid  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Hepatl'tls,  n.  [Or.  kipatitU,  belonging  to  the  liver, 
fh)m  Aepar,  the  liver.l  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
liver.  The  history  and  symptoms  of  this  disease  have 
been  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  all  medical  works  fh>m 
the  earliest  periods.  Until  very  recent  times,  when  the 
attention  of  physicians  was  more  especially  called  to 
diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,— 
heretofore  a  field  comparatively  unexplored, — this  af- 
fection, and  its  subsidiary  diseases,  were  more  studied 
than  any  other  lesion  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  In 
temperate  latitudes  H.  is  a  rare  disease;  but  in  tropical 
climates  it  is  often  so  acute,  sudden,  and  fiital,  as  to  defy 
medical  treatment  The  principal  indications  of  the 
disease  are,  pain  in  the  right  side  and  shoulder,  tender- 
ness in  the  right  hypochondrium  when  pressed,  together 
with  enlargement  of  the  liver,  often  vomiting,  always 
fever,  vrith  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  foul  tongue.  It  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  Jaundice.  J7.  sometimes 
terminates  in  abscesses,  which,  on  some  occasions,  ra- 
quire  to  be  opened  externally.  Professional  assistance 
is  necessary  with  regard  to  them,  as  the  treatment  is 
complicated.  After  the  disease  has  been  subdued,  veg»* 
table  tonics  are  useful  in  restoring  the  digestive  powers. 
When  the  disease  has  supervened  in  a  warm  climate,  a 
removal  to  a  more  temperate  region  is  always  advisable. 

Hepatlsa'tlon,  n.  (ifed.)  Conversion  into  a  liver- 
like substance ;  — applied  to  the  lungs  when  gorged 
with  effused  matter,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  ptfviona 
to  the  air.      ' 

Hep'atlse,  r.  a.  [Or.  hipatieein.']  To  impregnate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  —  To  gorge  with  e^ 
fused  matter,  as  the  lungs. 

Hepat'oeele,  n.  [Or.  h^xUot,  and  kiU,  a  tumor.] 
{Med.)  A  hernia,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  liver  pro> 
trudes  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Hepatoejrs'Ue,  a.  [Or.  hipaioe,  and  kuttit,  a  bladder.] 
(Ad.)  Pertaining  alike  to  the  Uver  and  the  gall-blad- 
der. 

II  r  [> At^iciw'^tte,  a.  [Or.  hipaiot,  and  oaster,  the  belly.] 
i  }fr,f  )    Mr  Latinff  to  the  stomach  and  liver. 

Il4*i»iit4Hc  rauny,  n.  [Or.  k^oatoe,  the  liver,  and 
^r.MjJtrin,  to  Jitecribe.]  (Med.)  A  treatise  on,  or  de- 
*i:iiij<i<ni  ill  r  Ut4>  liver. 

11  opatol  I  thl  'asls,  n.  [Or.  kipatot,  and  litMoiit,  the 
disaafti^  of  iho  Atone.]  (Med.)  The  formation  of  ooncra- 
tioDS  ia  the  lirer. 

Hei>»t«l'O0y,  n.  [Or.  kipatot,  and  loffot,  discourse.] 
'.  M^d.j  Sulietjintially  identical  with  HKPATOO&APBr,o. v. 

Ilf^pHknru,  in  jRmiMyltantd,  a  village  and  township 
ul  Li-ccimiug  CO. 

Hephsstlon,  the  favorite  of  Alexander  the  Ore&t, 
and  the  companion  of  his  campaigns  and  festirities, 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius.  D.  at  Rcba- 
tana,  824  B.  c. 

Hepnier,  in  fiauuyloania,  a  postH>fBce  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Hep'pen,  a.  [A. 8.  kUp,  fit]  Pit;  appropriate;  be- 
coming. (R.) 

Hep'taenord,  (-Jbdrd,)  n.  [Or.  kqfUackordoi.]  (Ane, 
Mum.)  a  lyre  having  seven  chords.  —  The  interval  of 
a  seventh.  — A  poetical  composition  played  or  sung  in 
seven  different  notes  or  tones. 

Hep'tade,  n.  [Or.  keptadoe.]  The  number  or  sum  of 
seven. 

Hep'teylot,  n.  [Qr.  keptaglSttos.]  A  book  written  in 
seven  langunges. 

Hep'tafTOn,  n.  [Or.  kepla,  seven,  and  ffSme^  angle.] 
(Oeometrjf.)A  plane  figure  of  seven  sides.  The  area  of 
a  regular  H.  is  equal  to  the  square  of  one  of  its  ddsf 
multiplied  into  the  constant  number  3*6339124. 

HepttHT'onal,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  seven  angles  or  ddea. 
Heptagonal  Numbers.  (Aritk.)  Fignrate  numbers  of 
the  2d  order  and  6th  class ;  thev  are  formed  by  the  suc- 
cessive addition  of  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series 
1,  0,  11,  Ifi,  ftc,  whose  common  difference  is  6.  Thus 
the  first  four  if.  iV:  are,  1,  7,  18,  34,  and  the  n*^  is  { 
(6n  — 8). 

Heptaryn'la,  n.  [Or.  kepta,  seven,  and  gyni,  woman.1 
(Sot.)  In  the  classification  of  Linnans,  an  ocder  of 
j)lants  possessing  seven  pistils. 

Heptanmlan,  HenCafiynons,  (kep4a^iefan, 
k*p-taflnut,)  a.  [Fr.  heptagynique.^  {BaL)  Possess- 
ing seven  pistils  or  styles. 

Heptabe'dron,  n.  [Or.  kqxta,  and  kedra,  base ;  Fr. 
kepUUdre.]    (Oeam.)  A  solid  figure  having  seven  sidsa. 

Heptabexabe'dral,  a.  [Or.  hqpta,  and  kexahedral, 
q.  v.]  Having  seven  series  of  tejcm  one  above  another, 
each  series  presenting  six  faces. 

Heptam'erede,  n.  [Or.  kepla,  and  meridoe,  part] 
That  which  dlrides  into  seven  parts. 

Heptam'erons,  a.  [Or.  kepta,  and  miroe,  part.] 
(Bot.)    Comprising  seven  parts. 

Heptan'drla,  n.  [Or.  kipta,  and  amdroe. male.]  (Bot.) 
In  the  classification  of  Linnans,  a  class  of  plants  which 
hnve  seven  stamens. 

Heptan'drlan,  Hepfan'droos,  a.  [Fr.  keptan^ 
dnqw.]    {Bot.)    Possessing  seven  stamens. 

Heptan'ynlar,  a.  [Or.  kepta,  and  £ng.  an^mlar,  q.  v.] 
IlMving  seven  angles. 

Heptapbyllons,  {kn>4^o4m,)  a.  [Or.  kepta,  an< 
»Ay27<m,  leaf.]    (Bot.)    Seven-leaved. 

Heptareli,  Heptarelilst,  {hep'tdrk,  kep^tdr-kist,) 
n.  [Fr.  hqptarquC\  One  who  rules  a  division  of  a  hep- 
tarchy. 

Heptareli'lc,  a.  [Fr.  keptarehique.^  Pertaining  to  a 
heptarchy,  or  seven-fold  government;  constituting  or 
consisting  of  a  heptarchy. 

Hep'tarehlst,  n.    See  Hsptaucb. 
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Srernment.]  A  gorerament  bTaeren  penone;  alao«] 
e  conntry  to  ruled.  The  Engliih  H.  coiuUted  of  the 
aeren  Saxon  ttotee,  Kent,  8aaMX«  Weeaex,  Eseex,  North-', 
umbritt,  Eait  Anglia,  and  Mercia,  united  under  the  samel 
rule,  in  828,  by  Egbert,  who  anumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Kngland. 

Heptateuch,  (hep^ta-tuk,)  n.  [Qt.  hepta.uid  teuchein^ 
to  prepare.]  {Hcript.)  The  first  seven  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  I 

Hep'-tree,  n.    [Soe  IIxp.]    The  Dog-rose,  Iio$a  canina.  I 

Her,  pron.  and  a.  (objective  case  of  «A«,  pers.  pron.  of  > 
the  3d  pers.  fem.)  [A.  8.  A«,  she,  Aire,  of,  to,  or  for  her ;  I 
Ai,  hig,  her.  See  She.]  Belonging  to  a  female,  or  to  a  | 
noun  feminine;  —  being  the  possessive  case  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  she;  as,  her  body,  her  love,  Ac. 

He'ra,  H^r^,  n.  [Or.]  {Muth,)  See  Juho. 

Uerae'lea,  (Anc.  Geog,)  the  name  of  several  Oreek 
cities,  the  most  important  of  which  were :  1.  A  city  of 
Magna  Ormeia,  in  Locania,  near  the  Tarentine  Qnlf, 
(now  BAicoro.)  It  wm  the  birthplace  of  Zeuxis,  and 
near  it  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Pvrrhus,  b.  o.  280. 
— 2.  A  city  of  Bithynia,Bnmamed  Pontica  (now  BrtgU)^ 
on  the  8.  shore  of  the  Euxine. 

Henteleonltes,  n.  pi.  {EecL  HitL)  An  earlr  sect 
of  heretics  belonging  to  the  Onostics ;  — so  called  fh>m 
Heradeon^  whose  tenets  they  embraced. 

Heraeleam,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Apiaeett^  distinguished  by  a  calyx  limb  of  5  small,  acute 
teeth;  petals  obcordate:  fhiit  compressed,  flat,  with  a 
broad,  flat  margin ;  seeds  flat.  They  are  stout  herbs, 
with  large  umbels.  The  only  noticeable  species  is  H. 
sphonduliunt^  the  Oow-parsnip. 

Heraclld»,  n.p/.  (Anc.HUt.)  The  descendants  of 
Hercules,  who,  after  his  death,  b.  o.  1209,  were  expelled ; 
from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  took  reAige  in  Attica.  The 
return  of  the  lieraclidsB,  or  the  Dorian  Migration,  b.  c. 
1104,  forms  a  celebrated  epoch  in  ancient  chronology,  as 
marking  the  transition  from  the  heroic  or  fabulous  ages 
to  the  period  of  authentic  history. 

Heraclltus,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  of  Bphe- 
sus,  lived  in  the  60th  Olympiad,  about  600  b.  c.  The 
principle  of  his  theory  U  the  recognition  of  the  fire  of 
life,  and  the  ethereal  element  of  wisdom,  as  the  ground 
ef  all  visible  existences.  Only  ftraginents  of  his  works 
have  been  preserved,  which  are  written  in  the  symbolic 
or  transcendental  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

Herae^llOfi,  Kmperor  of  the  East,  ftom  610  to  641.— 
Ills  son,  HxaACUUS  Coicstakti.hb,  surrived  him  only 
three  months,  being  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  his  mother-in- 
law.  Martina. 

Her'ald,  n.  [0.  Fr.  heraUL,  and  harauld ;  Fr.  ?Uraut ; 
Qer.  her(dd.]  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  heralds 
were  employed  to  carry  messages  to  friendly  and  hostile 
nations,  to  conclude  treaties  of  peace  and  amity,  or  to 
declare  war.  (See  Ficialbs.)  In  medinval  times,  their 
duties  were  very  similar,  and  they  had  the  direction  and 
management  of  tournaments  and  Jousts,  and  the  ret^u- 
lation  of  ceremonies  of  state;  it  also  fell  to  their  part  to| 
make  lists  of  the  knights  and  soldiers  who  were  slain  in 
battle.  The  supervision  of  pedigrees  of  descent,  and  i 
the  armorial  bearings  of  families,  also  came  within  the  I 
especial  province  of  the  H.,  who,  with  the  kinga-at-armH, ' 
held  Tisitations  in  different  counties  at  certain  times  for! 
this  pnrpose.  B.  are  first  mentioned  under  this  title  { 
abont  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  English  £/. . 
were  formed  into  a  body  corporate  by  Richard  IIL — See 

UBRALDS'  GOLLIOB. 

^->A  proclaimer ;  a  publisher. 

"  Aftsr  mj  death  I  wlab  oe  other  hmrald 
. .  .  hat . . .  Orifllth."  —  SMak». 

— A  precursor ;  a  forerunner ;  a  harbinger. 

••  It  wu  ths  lark,  the  k«rald  of  the  mom."  —  Shaka. 

^-o.  a.    To  introduce,  as  by  a  herald ;  to  proclaim. 
**  W«  are  sent  ftom  oar  rojsl  maiter  to  ik«rald  thee."  —  Shak$. 

Heral'dle,  a.  [Fr.  heraJdique.]  Relating  to  blaxonry ; 
pertaining  to  heralds  or  heraldry ;  as,  an  heraldic  cog- 
nisance. 

Heral'dlealljr,  adv.    In  an  heraldic  manner. 

Her'aldnr,  n.  The  science  which  tesches  how  to 
represent  In  certain  colors,  or  by  figures,  or  to  express 
in  technical  terms,  whatever  belongs  to  coat-armor,  and 
to  the  manner  of  conducting  public  ceremonies,  as  coro- 
nations, to.  The  origin  of  armorial  bearings  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  that  of  names  of  families :  a  mode 
of  distinguishing  by  sight,  as  the  other  is  by  sound,  a 
noted  incuvidnal  in  society,  or  a  leader  in  the  field.  We 
read  of  banners  and  standards  in  the  Bible,  ( Aa.  xx.  5 ; 
Nitwtb.  ii.  3,)  and  of  seals  bearing  particular  devices,  (1 
Kings  xxL  8 ;  Rev.  t.  1, 5.)  The  sculptures  on  the  shields 
of  Achilles  and  Hercules,  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  are 
rather  ornamental  than  heraldic,  but  in  the  Seven  C9ix</s 
against  Thebes,  of  JSschylus,  the  cognisances  of  these 
renowned  leaders  are  as  distinctly  blasoned  on  their 
shields,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  on  those  of  knights 
in  the  Bliddle  Ages.  The  Romans  had  no  armorial  de- 
rices  for  individuals,  except  their  distinctive  crowns  for 
particular  services.  In  the  first  crusade  for  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  A.  B.  1096,  the  French  shields  were  of 
polished  metal  without  any  ornament  or  sign,  and  in 
this,  and  the  second  crusade,  ▲.  n.  1142-7,  no  cognisances 
were  borne,  unless  the  white  cross  on  a  red  ground  which 
served  to  designate  the  French  knights,  and  the  red  I 
cross  on  a  white  ground  worn  by  the  English,  can  be 
considered  as  such.  But  in  the  third  crusade,  a.  n.  1 189, , 
armorial  devices  were  used,  and  in  the  13th  century  i 
they  were  regularly  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
were  embroidered  on  the  surcoat,  though  afterwards  we 
find  them  on  both  the  Jupon  and  tabard  until  the  reign  I 
of  Henry  VIII.  Wace  mentions  tliem  as  being  in  use  { 
by  the  Normans,  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry-  confirms  the) 


assertion.  In  1216  (Ump.  Hen.  III.)  the  Tocabulary  of 
H.  was  nearly  as  ftiU  and  definite  as  at  the  present  day. 
and  armorial  bearings  were  displayed  on  the  mantle  or 
surcoat,  on  pennon  or  bannwr,  and  on  sword-hilts  as  early 
as  A.  D.  1250.  The  science  of  H.  has  been  fonnd  a  ral- 
nable  aid  to  historical  investigations,  and  is  entitled  to 
respect,  not  merely  on  this  account,  but  also  for  the  re- 
finement and  curious  Tariety  of  the  learning  itself. 
Arms  are  often  useful  in  showing  from  what  person  or 
country  their  bearers  originated :  thus  the  Jiaxurells 
and  Ramsays  bear  the  eagle  to  show  their  descent  from 
Germany ;  the  R%ahvenSt  ^®  *rm>  of  Portugal,  to  show 
their  descent  from  its  royal  house ;  the  Matjoribanks 
(pronounced  Marchbanks)  bear  the  cushion  to  show 
that  they  were  Johnstones  originally ;  and  by  the  same 
token  Wemyu  and  Fyfe  are  known  to  be  cadets  of  Mac- 
duff. Indeed,  arms  are  often  surer  signs  of  consan- 
guinity than  the  surname,  as  the  Shaws  of  the  north 
of  England  are  prored  to  be  Mcln  toshes  by  their  arms. 
They  show  the  alliance  of  the  bearers  to  other  families, 
and  thus  the  memory  of  many  an  ancient  and  noble 
line  is  preserved,  by  the  quartering  of  their  armi*  by 
their  descendants.  They  also  denote  the  rank  or  condi- 
tion in  life  of  the  bearer.  Appended  to  grants  and  doc- 
uments they  inform  us  of  the  true  surnames  of  the 
grantors  which  may  have  become  illegible.  Thus  by 
the  seals  alone  it  is  known  that  certain  charters  were 
granted  by  the  Menxies,  and  other  notables,  though 
their  names  cannot  now  l>e  deciphered.  They  often 
show  the  right  originations  and  writings  of  surnames : 
thus  we  know  the  name  of  Tarbat  to  be  incorrect,  and 
that  it  should  be  written  Turbnt^  by  seeing  they  have 
three  twrboU  fretted  in  their  arms.  They  have  proved 
who  were  the  founders  of  towns,  castles,  and  churches: 
thus  the  church  of  Durham  is  known  to  have  been 
built  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  town  of  Erfurt 
by  the  French  king,  because  they  bear  their  arms.  By 
these  signs  even  ships  of  enemies  are  known  at  sea. 
captured  and  confiscated,  for  what  are  the  flags  of 
nations  but  a  species  of  heraldic  arms?  As  a  general 
rule,  the  people  of  our  own  country  care  little  or  nothing 
for  tne  science  of  ff.,  there  being  as  yet  no  acknowledged 
"upper  claa*'*  or  aristocracy.  To  the  Amerii-an  the 
sole  interest  In  these  things  consists  in  their  historical 
character,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  individnals,  in  the  remem- 
brance of  an  honorable  ancestry.  **  He  who  does  not 
look  back  upon  his  ancestors,  will  never  look  fcH^ard 
to  posterity, '  is  a  true  saying,  and  no  man  can  afford  to 
insult  the  memory  of  his  rra/ progenitor  by  a  false  claim 
to  the  arms  of  others.  The  feudal  system,  chivslry,  and 
the  crusades  made  necessary  certain  signs  and  figures  to 
distinguish  persons  and  perpetuate  great  actions,  and 
the  process  of  reducing  these  marks  and  signs  to  order 
was  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first  invention. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  Heralds,  and  a  College  of  Arms. 
It  is  ridiculous,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  must  be 
any  analogy  between  heraldic  signs  or  figures,  and  the 
actions  represented.  An  escallop  shell,  a  mullet,  or  a 
hawk,  have  no  more  connection  with  great  actions  than 
the  sound  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  has  with  its  form. 
When  we  read  **thejirtt,  axture,  a  sun  in  its  glory*'  for 
the  name  of  A'ierr,  we  can  see  no  connection  the  name 
of  Kerr  has  more  than  any  other  with  that  glorious 
luminary.  Heraldic  signs  must  then  be  taken  for  the 
meaning  known  to  be  intended,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  caprice  or  accident  were  often  causes  for 
adopting  them.  In  early  times  kings  and  the  great 
feudatories  granted  their  arms  or  part  of  them  to  their 
knightly  followers,  or  the  latter  adopted  them;  hence 
the  arms  of  many  families  resemble  one  another,  ex- 
cept in  tincture.  Bfany  of  the  most  ancient  coats-ar- 
morial were  borne  long  before  Heralds'  College  was 
founded,  a.  d.  1483.  Since  then,  grants  have  been 
made  by  the  sovereigns  and  the  kings^t-arms,  and  no 
one  in  England  can  bear  arms  without  their  lawful 
authority,  and  the  latter  have  considerable  power  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  parties  (by  heavy  fines,  Ac.) 
flrom  bearing  arms  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  In 
order  to  make  this  subject  more  easily  understood,  it  is 
necessary  to  gire  a  short  account  of  the  emblems  of 
heraldry. — A  cooi  of  arms  (so  called  from  bring  formerly 
embroidered  or  otherwise  exhibited  on  a  surcoat,  or  coat 
of  mail)  is  a  mark  of  honor,  denoting  by  different  figures 
and  colors  variously  arranged  and  displayed,  the  descent, 
alliance,  or  senrice  of  the  bearer.  Arms  are  of  sight 
kinds,  vis.:  of  domtnion,  adopted  by  cimntries  or  States, 
as  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  eagle  of  Austria,  and  of 
the  United  States,  *c. ;  of  pretmsion^  those  of  a  king- 
dom upon  which  a  sorereign  has  a  claim,  as  the  arms  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  quartered  with  the  lions  of 
England ;  of  coneessinn^  or  augmentation,  conferred  by 
a  ruler  for  extraordinary  senrice,  as  a  heart  to  the  coat 
of  Douglas  for  carrying  the  hoart  of  Robert  Bruce  to 
Palestine ;  of  commainiCy,  belonging  to  bishoprics,  cities, 
corporations,  companies,  Ac. ;  of  patronagey  to  governors 
of  prorinces,  Ac,  to  mark  their  power  or  jurisdiction; 
of  family,  paternal  or  hereditary,  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular family  to  distinguish  it  fh)m  all  others ;  of  aUi- 
anee,  showing  the  union  of  Ikmilies  and  relation  of  in- 
diridnals ;  of  succession,  which  accompany  lordships  or 
an  estate,  as  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  borne  br 
the  Duke  of  Athole ;  of  cummptimt,  taken  up  by  indl- 
Tiduals,  ftom  caprice  or  vanity,  without  proper  author- 
ity or  legal  right  The  fiilse  assumption  of  arms  is  not 
only  an  abuse,  but  an  absolute  theft,  in  many  insUnces, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  in  a  free  country.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  contemptible  piece  of  snobbery  and  flunkey- 
ism  ;  yet  this  passion  for  adventitious  outward  display  i 
is  shown,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  United  States, 
where  all  differences  in  rank  nntheoreticaUff  repudiated.  I 
The  Tarious  parts  of  a  coat  of  arms  consist  of —  the  es-  j 


cvtcAeon,  or  shield,  the  fisTorite  shape  of  whkh,  for  the 
purpose  of  heraldi7,  is  the  Norman  sfaicOd,  somewhat  tri- 
angular  in  form,  called  by  the  French  Panden  4cu.  It 
is  the  field  or  ground  upon  which  arms  are  blaaoiHd. 
and  mav  be  of  anr  form.  The  shield  of  a  widow  or 
maiden  is loxenge-shapedjthat of 
a  banneret  is  square.  The  es- 
cutcheon is  supposed  to  be  di- 
Tided  into  nine  parts :  A,  dexter 
chief;  B,  middle  chief;  C,  sinis- 
ter chief ;  D,  honor  point;  E.fess 
point ;  F,  nombril  point ;  G,  dex 
terbase;  H,  middle  base ;  I,  sin- 
ister base.  The  rules  of  heraldry 
require  that  metal  shall  not  be 
placed  upon  metal,  nor  color  on 
color,  though  it  is  sometimes 
done  (chiefly  in  Italian  heral- 
drv),  and  when  a  charge  lies  over 
a  field  partly  of  metal  and  partly 
of  color,  or  where  an  animal  ' 


Fig.  IRZ. 


-  attired.  ungwUd,  or 

chained,  with  a  tincture  different  fW>m  the  body.  Maries 
of  cadency,  chiefs,  cantons,  and  borders  are  also  exempt. 
The  tinctures,  or  colors,  are  known  by  their  names ;  but 
these  change  according  to  rank;  thus,  the  colors  of  the 
arms  of  a  sovereign  are  expressed  by  the  names  of 
heavenly  bodies;  of  noblemen,  by  prfcums  sttma:  oi 
knights,  bannerets,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  by  wtetah. 
The  colors  oiually  used  are  nine  in  number,  vis. :  ~ 


Fig.  1274.  —  ooLOU,  or  nxcTUus. 
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These  are  expressed  in  engraving  by  lines  (Fig.  1274). 
Furs  (q.  V.)  are  also  used  for  the  fields.  AccoPcUng  to 
the  quaint  old  herald,  Gerard  Leigh,  a.  n.  1597.  Or  **  sig- 
nifieth  power  or  sovereignty ;  ./liyefit,chastitie.  clear  ooo* 
science,  and  charity, — compounded  with  SaJhie,  it  means 
the  Yielding  up  of  pleasure ;  OvUty  betokeneth  strength, 
boldness,  with  hardiness ;  .^saire,  of  Godly  disposition ; 
SaMe,  the  andentest  among  colors,  signifieth  oon- 
stancie,  dirlne  doctrine,  heavinees  for  lots  of  ftienda,— 
compounded  with  Aroent^  it  means  fitmoos ;  Vert,  mirth, 
love,  and  gladness;  Purpurt,  Jurisdiction ;  Tmmey  (not 
a  good  color)  to  the  bearer  thereof;  signifieth  glorie  of 
binoself ;  Murrey,  or  Sanguine,  not  to  be  hastie  in  battel, 
and  yet  a  rictor.**  Gold  and  Black  (Or  and  SaUe)  is  said 
to  be  the  rieheal  shield;  Argent  and  Sable,  the  faired 
shield;  and  Or  and  Vert,  the  must  glittering  shield.  The 
Helmet  is  placed  inunediately  over  the  shield,  and  is  the 
true  distinctive  mark  of  gentility,    nie  helmet  of  a 


sovereign  is  placed  affrantl,  and  has  six  bars,  three  on 
each  side;  of  dukes  and  marnoises,  also  agromti,  bat 
vrith  five  bars;  of_all  peers  nndw  a  marqoia,  in  invAle, 


with  four  bars.  The  helmets  of  baronets  and  nighti^ 
also  placed  in  profile,  is  open-fiiced,  without  ban  (beaver 
slightly  raised);  but  the  close  helmet  is  used  for  all 
esquires  and  gentl«nen,  placed  side,  standing  with 
bearer  dosed.       The  Mamtting,  or  XomfeneyiMS,  was 


KInc  end  Dake  oad  Bareart  sad 
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Fig.  1216. 

the  andent  corering  for  the  helmet;  now  it  ;b  a  mere 
ornament  for  the  eecntcheon,  or  helmet,  and  is  osoaUy 
represented  by  scrollwork,  leaves,  flowen,  ftara,  mantles, 
Ac,  according  to  the  &ncy  of  the  painter.  When  mantlet 
are  used,  that  of  a  sovereign  is  represented  Or,  doubled 
with  ermine;  of  peers,crimson  velvet  folded  and  lined  wittt 
ermine;  of  knights,esqnire«, and  gentlemen, ctimsoii  vv4- 
Yet  doubled  with  white  satin.  —  The  wrratA,  or  force,  is 
made  of  two  skeins  of  silk  twisted  together,  repreeented 
of  the  principal  metal  and  coloc^rthe  ariya    Vormeriy 
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JK>  one  b«1ow  a  knight  bore  the  creet  let  on  s  wreath,  now 
all  «veAr  it. — ^The  chapeatuc^  or  caps  of  dignity,  anciently 
worn  by  dukes,  are  now  sometiniM  used  to  support  tlie 
crest,  instead  of  a  wreath;  but  these,  as  well  as  ducal 
coronets,  are  frequently  iised  for  this  purpose  by  fami- 
lies not  above  the  degree  of  esquire.  —  The  crest^  or 
cognisance,  is  the  highest  figure  of  the  ornaments  of  an 
escutcheon,  though  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  coat- 
armor.  Comparatively  few  crests  are  hereditary ;  they 
are  subject  to  change,  and  may  be  assumed  or  altered 
at  the  option  of  the  bearer.  (See  Crkst,  and  Figs.  591, 
1  ld4.)  The  $crM  is  the  ornament  placed  above  the  crest 
or  below  the  shield,  containing  the  motto  alluding  to 
the  bearings,  or  bearer's  name,  or  commemorative  of 
some  great  action.  —  Supporiert  are  figures  repr«)8ented 
KtAnding  on  the  scroll  at  side  of  the  shield  supporting  it. 
They  are  used  only  by  the  nobility,  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially  in  Scottish  her- 
aldry.— The  motto,  like  the  crest,  may  be  taken,  changed, 
varied,  or  relinquished,  when,  and  as  often  as  the  l>earer 
thinks  fit ;  and  may  even  be  the  same  as  used  by  other 
tHmilies  of  similar  or  dissimilar  name.  When  the  motto 
h1  lades  to  the  crest,  it  should  be  borne  over  it.  Some- 
times a  crest-  and  a  shield-motto  are  used  in  the  same 
«rms.  By  the  strict  rules  of  heraldry,  women  are  not 
■allowed  to  wear  a  helmet,  nor  use  a  crest,  nor  motto. — 
The  badffft  or  device,  is  a  figure  intended  to  represent 
something  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  individual  who 
bears  it.  The  Mowbrays,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  bore  limu 
and  iHulbenyAeaveMyln  all  usion  to  their  name.  The  earls  of 
Abergavenny,  the  portcuUit  and  roWy  the  ancient  device 
of  the  family.  (See  Badge.) — CAarye«are  those figunbs  or 
things  which  occupy  the  field,  and  are  emblematic  of 
individual  history  or  character.  Anciently,  arms  were 
simple  and  plain,  the  heralds  of  those  times  being  of 
opinion  that  the  less  that  appeared  on  a  coat,  the  more 
honorable  it  was,  and  therefore  the  arms  of  Walde- 
grave  are  only  per  pale^  argent,  and  guleM ;  of  Cle- 
born<>,  argent^  three  cherrmwU,  and  a  chif.f  sable ;  of 
Stanhope,  quarterljf  ermine  and  gulei ;  but  nowadays, 
forty  to  a  hundred  guineas  will  purchase,  even  from 
Heralds'  College,  a  field,  as  Leigh  hath  it  — "full  of 
charge,  but  empty  of  honor."  When  throe  charges 
of  one  kind  are  used  in  a  shield,  two  are  placed  above, 
and  one  below,  unless  they  are  borne  upon  a/M«  or  pale. 
When  a  chevron  or  chevronel  is  borne  surmounted  by 
another  ordinary,  the  difference,  or  mark  of  cadmey, 
most  be  placed  upon  the  highest  ordinary.  If  a  file,  or 
label,  be  used,  it  should  extend  from  side  to  side  of 
shield,  over  whole  coat,  be  it  one  or  many;  but  in  a 
•ingle  coat  quarterly,  it  must  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  quarters,  over  the/»f-point  of  the  shield.  On  a  field 
or  ordinary,  when  one  of  the  latter  is  placed  over  a 
charge,  it  is  said  to  bo  debruited  by  the  ordinary.  Most 
chafes  are  taken  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom From  the  former  we  have  lions,  wolves,  bears, 
^c :  from  the  latter,  trefoils,  garbs  (sheaves  of  corn), 
trees,  Ac.  A  g^ffln  or  any  other  beast  is  said  to  be 
4irmrd  or  langued  of  any  color,  when  the  teeth,  claws,  or 
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tongue  is  of  that  tincture.  Animals  that  possess  horns 
and  hoofb  are  said  to  be  armed  or  unguled  in  respect  of 
tbsm.     A  stag  or  antelope  walking  is  said  to  be  trip- 


ping; when  aUiredy  the  horns  are  of  that  color;  when 
atgoMe^ii  is  represented  looking  at  the  spectator.  Bulls, 
boars,  foxes,  bears,  Ac,  are  favorite  emblems,  and  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  these  beasts  are  borne  as  charges 
couped  (i.e.,  cut  off),  or  erased  (torn  off  or  Jagged). 
When  fishes  are  borne  perpendicularly,  they  are  said  to 
be  hauriant;  when  placed  horizontally,  nianL  The 
dolphin  is  usually  represented  emhowed  or  bent.  A  peli- 
can is  said  to  be  in  her  piety  when  she  is  represented 
feeding  her  youn^.  When  her  wings  are  placed  back  to 
back,  they  are  said  to  be  indorsed.  This  bird  is  com- 
monly depicted  pecking  her  breast.  A  peacock  borne 
affrontl,  with  tail  expanded,  is  said  to  be  in  his  pride. 
Birds  of  prey  are  said  to  be  armed  of  the  color  or  tinc- 
ture of  which  their  beaks  and  talons  are  represented, 
and  such  as  have  no  talons  are  beaked  and  mambered.  The 
eagle  and  vulture  are  usually  borne  displayed  or  prey- 
ing. The  cock  is  said  to  be  armedfCrested,  and  jeUoped, 
I.  e.  referring  to  comb  and  gills.  Birds  are  represented 
dose,  rising,  or  volant.  Trees  are  said  to  be  eradicated 
or  fruduaied  of  some  other  color.  Leaves,  fruits,  Ac, 
are  usually  represented  proper,  i.  e.,  of  their  natural 
color.  The  escallop  shell,  the  emblem  of  the  Crusader, 
is  of  common  occurrence.  CelestiHl  bodies  are  frequently 
met  with,  as  the  sun,  moon,  crescent,  mullets  or  stars,  Ac 
The  ancient  heralds  were  fond  of  imaginury  animals,  as 
the  wyvern,  unicorn,  dragon,  Ac  Sanicens'  heads,  and 
other  ptirts  of  the  human  body,  are  not  uncommon,  and 
are  borne  either  whole  or  in  part,  as  in  the  arms  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Helmets,  buckles,  horse-shoes, wool-sacks,  horns, 
water-budgets,  Ac,  are  also  used  —  in  fact,  almost  all 
things  fanciful,  and  found  in  nature,  contiibute  to  the 
heralds*  stock  of  charges.  —  In  marshalling  arms,  or  ar- 
ranging the  various  coats  in  one  escutcheon  —  which  is 
tei'med  a  genealogical  peiinon  —  great  care  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  rules  of  heraldry  are  required. 
The  huslmnd  may  impaU  the  arms  of  his  wife,  unless  she 
be  an  heiress,  in  which  case  he  is  to  bear  her  arms  on  in 
escutcheon  of  pretence^  and  her  descendants  quarter  her 
arms  with  the  paternal  coat.  For  further  information, 
see  the  articles  on  Ordinary,  Charge,  Li.xk,  Ac,  under 
their  respective  heads.  The  best  work  on  Ilenildry  is 
that  of  Gtoillim.  See  also  Edmondsnn,  Burke,  Dugdale, 
D'Hoeier,  Planch^,  Dallavoay^s  Inquiries,  1783,  and 
Whitimort^s  Manual,  published  in  Boston  in  1868. 

Her'aldfl*  Collegr®-  i^'r.)  This  finiclish  institution 
was  founded  in  1483  by  Richard  II.  of  England.  It  was 
first  situated  in  the  parish  of  All-IIallows-the-Less,  Lon- 
don ;  but  was  re-incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  who 
gave  a  site  on  Benet's  Hill,  Doctor's  Commons,  on  which 
the  present  college  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Edward  III.  was  the  first  English  sovereign  who  created 
two  heraldic  kings-at-arms — Surroy  and  iViorroy— whose 
offices  were  exercised  S.  and  N.  of  the  Trent,  respec- 
tively. Richard  II.  gave  the  Earl-Marshal  power  to 
preside  over  a  Court  of  Chivalry,  assisted  by  the  hei^ 
aids,  but  the  first  heraldic  collegiate  chapter  was  held 
at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  14*20.  The  kings-at-arms  were 
fixed  at  three,  their  present  number,  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  in  1528  s  regular  commission  was  granted  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  for  heraldic  visitation,  after  which 
period  the  county  visitations  were  conducted  with  more 
Bjrstem  and  regularity.  The  officers  of  Heralds'  College 
are  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  hereditary  Sari  Marshal. 
Three  kings-at^rms—  Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Xorroy, 
—  of  whom  the  first  holds  the  highest  rank.  His  duties 
are  chiefly  to  grant  supporters,  arrange  funerals,  corona- 
tions, Ac,  and  to  present  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  for- 
eign princes.  The  heralds  are  six  in  number,  viz. — Wind- 
sor, Chester,  Lancaster,  Somer- 
set, Fork,  and  Richmond ;  they, 
with  the  kings-at-arms,  form 
the  Collegiate  Chapter.  The 
four  pursuivants,  PartcuUis, 
Rouge-Dragon^  Blue-Mantle, 
and  Porte-Croix,  are  merely 
probationers,  who  afterwards 
succeed  to  the  higher  offices. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of 
the  college  to  keep  the  records 
of  the  arms,  crests,  and  cogni- 
zances of  all  persons  entitled 
to  coat-armor.  They  have  con- 
siderable authority  for  the 
f»urpose  of  preventing  parties 
by  fines  and  other  penalties) 
fh>m  bearing  arms  to  which 
they  have  no  right,  and  are 
authorized  to  assign  armorial  bearings  to  persons  apply- 
ing for  permission  to  bear  them.  To  obtain  an  assign- 
ment of  arms,  it  is  necessary  to  memorialise  the  liarl 
Marshal,  and  the  applicant  is  rsouired  to  produce  evi- 
dence that  he  can  sustain  the  raoK  of  gentry.  Persons 
having  an  hereditary  claim  to  arms  which  have  been 
disused  for  one  or  more  generations,  are  empowered  by 
the  collage  to  renane  them  on  proof  and  registration  of 
pedigree.  Tha  tw  for  a  general  search  is  £2  2«. ;  for  an 
ordinary  search,  bs.  \  tor  copying  and  registering  pedi- 
grees, or.  and  8a.  for  the  first,  and  bs,  for  every  other 
generation.  In  Ireland  Ulster  king-at-arms,  and  in  Scot^ 
land  Lyon  king-eU-arms,  perform  the  same  duties  as 
Garter  in  England.  In  Ireland,  the  fee  for  a  grant  of 
arms  is  thirty  guineas  (£31  lOs.),  and  for  a  confirmation, 
ten  Kuineas  (£lO  lOs.) 

Her^ldflhlp,  n.    Office  or  Tocation  of  a  herald. 

W.e'mU  a  city  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent state,  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  Herirood 
River,  300  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Cabul ;  Lat.  W>  60'  N.,  Lon.  62" 
SO'  E.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch, 
mound,  and  bastioned  wall.  It  contains  a  nnml>er  of 
caravanseras,  public  baths,  reservoirs,  and  numerous 


mosques,  besides  a  strong  citadel.  H.  Is  the  emporium 
of  the  commerce  carried  on  between  Cabul  and  Bukhara, 
Hindostan,  and  Persia,  and  is  a  grand  central  mart  for 
the  products  of  India,  China,  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  and 
Persia.  Jlanuf.  Carpets,  leather,  caps,  cloaks,  shoes, 
Ac.  /bp.about40,000,  of  various  nationalities.  This  place 
has  oft«n  been  ravaged  by  various  conquerors,  disputing 
the  empire  of  Asia.  The  position  of  H.  is  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  and  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  the  *'Qate  of  India; "  for  within  the  limits  of 
the  Heratee  country  all  the  s;reat  roads  leading  to  India 
converge.  By  the  J/,  route  alonecould  a  formidable  and 
well-equipped  army  march  upon  the  Indian  fmntier 
from  the  north-west  regions.  In  1855  the  Perviuns  made 
a  renewed  attempt  to  get  possession  of  £/. ;  but,  after  a 
short  war  with  England,  desisted.—  See  Afoiiaxistan. 

Hermalt,  {hai'rOU.)  [Lat.  Araurit.]  A  river  of  France, 
rising  in  the  Cevennes,  dept.  Gai-U,  which  in  its  S.W. 
course  of  78  m.  waters  Gauges,  St.Guilhem,  Pez^nas,  and 
Bessan, after  which  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
harbor  of  Agde. 

— A  maritime  dept.  in  the  S.  of  France,  fonnerly  com- 
prised in  Lauguedoc.  It  is  Itounded  along  its  S.E.  side 
by  the  Mediterranean.  Area,  2,444  sq.  m.  Its  surface 
is  mountainous  in  the  N.  and  W.,  fine  valleys,  however, 
intervening ;  the  coasts  are  low,  and  exhibit  extensive 
lagoons  and  salt  marshes.  Climate.  Mild  and  genial,  and 
generally  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  tlm  swampy 
localities.  Rivers.  Lez,  Heruult,  and  Orbe.  Prod.  Wine, 
olives,  mulberries,  fruits,  drugs,  and  dyes.  Minerals. 
Coal,  copper,  iron,  and  various  others.  Manuf.  Cloths, 
cottons,  silks,  and  woollens,  paper,  steel,  brandy.  Chief 
towns.  Montpellier  (the  cap.),  Cette,  Agde,  and  Loddve. 
Pop.  448,375. 

Herb,  n.  [Fr.  herhe;  It.  erba  ;  Lat.  herba ;  akin  to  Or. 
pherbo,  to  feed,  to  nourish.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  a  soft  or 
8U(  culent  stalk  or  stem,  which  bears  its  flower  and  fruit 
once  only,  and  then  with  its  root  wholly  perishes.  Them 
are  two  kinds :  annuals,  which  perish  thesame  year;  and 
biennials,  which  have  their  leaves  the  first  yrar,  and 
their  fiowers  and  fruit  the  second,  and  then  diesway. — 
The  term  is  also  extended  to  plants  which  live  and  blos- 
som during  an  unlimited  number  of  years,  but  which 
die  every  year  in  the  ground,  or  near  it.  They  are  called 
Perennial  herbs. 

Herbll«eoiui,  (her-bd'shus,)  a.  [Lat.  herbaceus.^  Per 
taining  or  relating  to,  or  possessing  the  nature  of  herbs; 
as,  an  herbaceous  plant.  —  Herbivorous;  feeding  on 
herbs.  (R.) 

Herbafre,  (herb'dj,)  n.    [Fr.  and  Sp.]    Herbs  collec- 
tively; grass;  pasture;  green  fodder  lor  beasts. 
"  Tbln  Jk«r6ay«  en  the  plains,  and  fTaitleu  fields."  —  Drydea. 

{Eng.  Law.)  An  easement  which  conRists  in  the  right 
to  pasture  cattle  on  another's  gn)unU. 

HerbAfped,  {herb'djd,)  n.  Covered  with  grass  or  pas- 
ture. 

Herb'al.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  herbs ;  as, 
an  herbal  ointment. 

— n.  A  collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  dried  and  pre- 
served ;  an  herbarium ;  a  hortuH  siccus.  —  A  book  that 
contains  the  names  and  descriptions  of  herbs  or  plants ; 
a  dry  garden. 

Herb'aliMin,  n.    The  study  or  knowledge  of  herbs. 

Herb'alist,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  herbs  or  plants; 
a  collector  of  herbs  or  plants.  (Sometimes  written  her- 
borist.) 

Herba'rian,  n.    A  herbalist  or  herborist 

Herba'riam,  n.:  (Eng.  pi.  Hzrbariums;  Lat.  pL 
Uerbaria.;  [From  Lat.  herba.]  A  collection  of  specimens 
of  plants  carefully  dried  and  preserved.  Such  collections 
are  very  valuable,  —  for  a  well-preserved  plant  displays 
its  botanical  structure  in  all  its  minutisp,  better  than 
the  most  accurate  engraving.  In  order  to  compose  an 
H.,  plants  are  usually  collected  in  a  tin  box,  called  a 
vasciUum,  which  preserves  them  fh>m  withering  for  at 
least  a  short  time.  They  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry 
day,  and  those  which  have  collected  moisture  in  their 
leaves  should  bs  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  there.  It  is  necessary  to  kill  plants  with 
succulent  stems  or  leaves,  by  immersing  them  for  a 
short  time  in  hot  water.  In  order  to  complete  the  dry- 
ing of  the  specimens,  Uiey  are  placed  between  layers  of 
bibulous  paper,  so  as  not  to  distort  their  parts.  Pros* 
sure  is  then  applied,  which  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  using  too  much  pressure  at  first.  The  paper  is 
changed  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  and  dry  paper 
supplied  for  a  short  time.  Those  s|>ecimens  which  are 
quickly  dried  have  the  best  appearance;  and  some 
plants  which  lose  their  natural  color  and  turn  black  ia 
the  ordinary  mode  of  drying,  can  be  beautifully  pre- 
served by  a  quick  process.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
orchids,  and  other  similar  plants,  when  placed  between 
layers  of  paper,  inclosed  in  a  wire  ne^work  frame,  and 
hung  l>efore  a  fire,  where  the  package  is  made  to  turn 
like  meat  roasting,  they  can  be  exquisitely  dried  in  a 
few  hours.  By  the  ordinary  process  they  would  require 
eight  or  ten  days.  When  properly  dried,  the  specimens 
are  placed  In  sheets  of  writing-paper,  and  may  be 
slightly  fastened  by  making  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stalk  pass  through  slits  in  the  paper  for  the  purpose. 
The  name  of  the  genus  and  species,  the  locality  where 
it  was  found,  together  with  any  other  interesting  inform 
mation,  are  then  marked  beside  each.  The  method  of 
preserving  cryptogamous  plants  is  more  difficult,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  quantity  of  moisture  which  they 
contain,  and  the  great  delicacy  of  their  texture.  Her- 
baria are  generally  ranged  on  a  botanical  system ;  and 
great  care  is  required  in  order  to  preserve  their  contents 
from  the  ravages  of  moths  and  h^ei^Sdv.  f^^l'S'^  '^'^ 
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s  lUtU  contMive  subliroato  wn  good  prtMrratlTes. 
There  are  some  bertMurls  In  existence  which  have  lasted 
for  centuries,  and  which  are  still  consulted  for  the  iden- 
tification of  species. 

Herl^arlae,  v.  a.    Same  as  Hubobui,  q.  v. 

HerlHirt*  JoHAim  Fkhimuob,  a  German  philosopher,  b. 
at  Oldenburg,  177(1,  was  professor  of  philoeophy  at  the 
nnlTersitise  of  Ktf nigsberg  and  Odttingen.  fT  devel(ip<rd 
peculiar  opinions  in  opposition  to  most  of  the  existing 
systems  of  philosopby,  n^ecting  the  method  of  psychol- 
ogy, aiming  at  a  science  of  mind  based  on  mathematics, 
and  maintaining  that  philosophy  is  not  a  science  or  ex- 
planation of  any  one  subject,  but  a  certain  method  of 
treating  any  subject, — a  development  and  elaboration 
of  notions  or  conceptions.  But  his  Tiews  are  sometimes 
left  in  obscurity  from  the  brerity  with  which  he  states 
them.  He  wrote  several  works  on  education  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  and  expounded  his  philosophi- 
cal views  In  the  following,  among  other  publications: — 
I^eholyie  al$  ¥^U$nuchafi^  neu  peffr&ndei  auf  Er/ah- 
Tyng ;  Mdaphytik  und  Mathematik ;  BinUUvng  in  die 
Fhuotopkte ;  AUaemeint  Metaphy$ik ;  and  Kuru  Enejf^ 
eUtpUdU  der  PhUotaphie.    D.  at  OOttingen,  1841. 

Herb'arjr,  n.  An  herb-nrden;  a  cottage-garden. 

Herb'-lMiiiieiy  Herl>'-b«iiiiett,  n.  {Boi.)  Bee 
Obum. 

HerlHelirlB'topliery  It.  {Bot.)  The  Bane-berry.— 
Bee  ACTJBA. 

Her'berty  the  patronymic  of  a  noble  fismily.  eminent 
In  the  historical  annals  of  England,  represented  at  the 
M-eeent  day  by  the  earls  of  (Strnarvon,  Pembroke,  and 
Fowls,  and  by  Mr.  Herbert  of  Muckross  Abbey.  Ireland, 
or  the  mor«  distinguished  memben  of  this  house  we 
mention : 

HuiBBBT  or  Cbbebuiit,  Ebwaed,  (Lobd.)  b.  1581,  cele* 
brated  for  his  spirit  of  knlght^errantir  and  dolstlcal 
character.  In  lolO  he  served  onder  Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange-Nassan,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  English 
ambassador  at  Paris.  During  the  clril  war  he  sided 
alternately  both  with  the  Parliament  and  the  king. 
Lord  H.  is  considered  the  first  of  En^lsh  deists;  and 
was  author  of  De  Retigione  OeiMiiumt  and  other  works. 
—  Bee  Hallam's  LiUrary  Hi$tary. 

Hbbbbbt,  Oboeob,  an  English  poet,  and  younger  brother 
of  the  above,  b.  1503,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  became  rector 
of  Bemerton,  Wilts.,  where  he  died  in  1632.  ff.  Is  ee- 
teeroed  the  best  of  the  older  English  devotional  Ppets, 
and  his  chief  production,  Th€  Tbnjile,  or  Sacrtd  nemt 
and  PHvaU  Fjacuiatimu^  contains  passages  of  the  most 
exquisite  verse.  His  life  was  written  by  Iiaak  Walton. 
A  new  edition  of  IT.'s  works  was  published  in  London,  in 
1868. 

Hbbbbbt  or  Lba,  Bidxbt,  (Lobd,)  an  English  statesmanj 
son  of  the  llth  earl  of  Pembroke,  b.  1810,  and  educated 
at  Harrow,  and  Oxford  University.  Destined  for  public 
life  Mr.  H.  entered  the  House  of  Oommons  in  1832  as 
member  for  South  Wilts,  which  he  represented  till  1801. 
At  his  enUmnce  upon  a  political  career,  he  belonged  to 
the  Conservative  Party,  and  took  office  under  Blr  Robert 
Peel's  administration  (1841-6)  as  8ecretary-at-War.  As 
a  member  of  the  government,  H,  had  the  task  of  op- 
posing Mr.  CobdeiPs  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  corn-laws  as  affecting  agriculture,  and, 
afterwards,  on  the  conversion  of  Sir  K.  Peel  and  his 

Cirty  to  flrae-tradeprinoiples,  to  argue  in  support  of  the 
tter.  Quitting  ofllce  in  1846,  Mr.  H.  became  again  war 
secretary  in  Lord  Palmerston^s  second  administration  In 
1838.  During  this,  his  last  tenure  of  ministerial  position, 
he  effected  radical  improvements  in  the  education  ana 
sanitary  condition  of  the  British  army,  brought  about 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Indian  with  the  royal  army, 
and  organised  the  volunteer  force.  He,  besides,  origi- 
nated many  and  striking  reforms  In  the  working^ystem 
of  the  war-offlee,  and  esteemed  as  his  proudest  title  that 
which  was jiopuiarly  conferred  upon  him,  the  **  Soldiers' 
Friend."  In  1861,  Mr.  H.  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
his  death,  occasioned  bv  overwork,  occurred  within  the 
same  year.  Lord  H.  had  superior  business  qualifica- 
tions, most  genial  and  thorough-bred  manners,  fluent 
oratorical  powers,  and  an  exhaustless  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy. In  him  the  arts  found  another  Mecsonas;  and 
the  fine  church  built  bv  him  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
near  his  seat,  Wilton  Abbey,  near  Salisbury,  will  remain 
as  an  enduring  monument  of  his  reflned  taste  and  noble 
munificence.  By  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  A'Court  (amilv, 
he  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  succeeded  his  uncle 
in  1864,  as  13th  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

HxBBEBT,  William,  (3d  Karl  or  Pbmbbokb,)  an  English 
poet,  and  the  fV>lend  of  Bhakspeare,  B.  1680.  He  was 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Governor  of 
Portsmouth,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  and  founder 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  vras  a  man  of  fine 
learning,  and  of  a  noblu  and  heroic  character,  although 
tainted  with  much  of  tlie  licentious  spirit  of  his  time. 
D.  1630. 

Her'bert,  in  Mististippi,  a  post-village  of  Kemper  oo., 
about  90  m.  K.N.E.  of  .lackson. 

Herb'ery,  n.  A  lodging-place;  an  arbor. 

Herbescen t«  {hnh-fs'seniy ) a.  [Lat  ?ifrbesoeiu — her- 
baeo,  to  grow  into  herbs,  stalks,  or  blades,  flrom  herba.] 
Growing  into  herbs. 

Herb-^arnlv'orons,  a.  Feeding  upon  both  vege- 
table and  animal  food,  as  certain  animals. 

Herblferoas,  a.  [From  Lat.  herba,  herb,  and  ftrrtj 
to  bear.]  Beariufl;  or  producing  herbs. 

Herb'ist,n.  A  herbalist. 

Herb'lvore,  n.  An  animal  that  feeds  upon  herbs  or 
vegetables. 

Herbtv'orOQS,  a.  [Lat.  herba,  and  voro,  to  devour, 
to  eat  up.]  Eating  herbs ;  feeding  on  herbaceoiis  plants. 


HerblT'^roiui  Wbales,  It.  p(.  (2bBL)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  certain  pachyderms,  which  are  whale-like  in 
general  appearance,  as  the  manatee  and  the  dngong. 
5urier  has  grouped  them  with  the  cetaceans  incor- 
/ectly,  since  their  teeth  have  fiat  crowns.  They  f^ 
qnently  leave  the  water,  crawl  upon  the  shore,  and 
feed  upon  the  vegetation. 

Herbleas,  a.  Without  herbs  or  vegetation. 

Herb'let,  n.  A  small  herb. 

Herb'ortot.  n.  Same  as  Hbbbaubt,  q.  e. 

Herborisa'tion,  n.  Act  of  seeking  plants  or  herbs ; 
botanical  study. 

—The  figure  of  plants  in  mineral  substances. 

Her'borlae,  Hea-lHirimev  v.  a.  To  seek  plants,  or 
new  species  of  plants,  with  a  view  to  determine  their 
character  and  claas. 

Herboae',  Herb'oiu,  a.  TLat.  herbonu-- herba.] 
Abounding  with  herbs;  resembling  herbs. 

Herb-par'lB,  n.  (Bol.)  Bee  Pabxb. 

Herb-rob'ert,  n.  (BM.)  See  Obkakium. 

Herb'-waman,  n.;  pL  Hbrb-wombn.  A  woman  who 
sells  herbs. 

Herb'jr,  a.  Besembling,  having  the  nature  of,  or  cov- 
ered with  herbs;  as,  **  AeHry  valTeys.'* —  Chapman. 

Hercala'neam,  or  Heboula'kum,  an  ancient  and 
now  buried  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna,  cloee  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  8  m.  8.E.  of  that  city.  The  date  of 
its  foundation  is  unknown.  Yelleius  Paterculus  tells 
us  that  its  inh^itants  took  an  active  part  in  the  social 
and  civil  wars,  and  that  the  city  suffered  considerably 
in  consequence.  Little  more  is  known  about  It  except 
its  destruction,  with  Pompeii  and  StablsB,  by  the  great 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a.  b.  79.  The  city  appeara 
to  have  been  completely  buried  under  sbowera  of  ashes, 
over  which  a  stream  of  lava  flowed,  and  afterwards 
hardened.  The  oonfieuratlon  of  the  coast  itself  was 
hardened  by  the  burning  torrent;  and  thus,  when  the 
local  features  were  so  wholly  changed,  all  knowledge 
of  the  city,  beyond  its  name,  was  soon  lost.  After  a  con- 
cealment of  16  centuries,  accident  led  to  the  disooveiy 
of  its  ruins,  in  1713,  when  the  Prince  d'Elboeuf,  a  French 
nobleman,  who  was  building  a  palace  at  Portici,  having 
need  of  materials  for  stucco,  sunk  a  well  on  his  estate 
to  procure  them,  in  course  of  which  operation,  traces 
of  the  lost  citv  were  brought  to  light.  Twenty-five 
vean  afterwards,  a  systematic  course  of  excavation  was 
begun,  which  successively  revealed  «  theatre,  chalci- 
dinm,  two  temples,  and  a  villa.  Owing  to  the  clumsy 
manner  In  which  this  work  was  performed,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  theatre  is  all  that  is  now  accessible,  and  the 
fhrther  progress  of  investigation  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued. The  precious  relics  of  antiquity,  so  ikr  as  they 
were  capable  of  removal,  were  taken  to  Naples,  and  are 
now  deposited,  along  with  other  relics  fh>m  Pompeii,  In 
A  Utirgt  nuBeum  attached  to  the  royal  palace.    The  col- 
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lection  Is  most  extensive,  and  comprises  not  only  fk^es- 
coes,  statues,  and  works  of  art,  but  also  articles  of  house- 
hold fbmltnre,  such  as  tripods,  chandeliers,  lamps,  bas- 
ins, paterrse,  mirrors,  appliances  for  the  toilet,  musical 
and  surgical  instrumenta,  and  even  cooking- utensils. 
The  paintings  which  have  been  cut  from  the  walls  on 
whicn  they  were  originally  executed  have,  since  their 
restoration  to  the  light,  lost  somewhat  of  their  bright- 
ness ;  but  the  colors  are  still  wonderfhlly  ft-esh.  The 
statues  and  busta  (of  bronse  as  well  as  marble)  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  exqnisite  beauty.  On  the  whole,  the 
remains  of  H.,  so  varied  and  perfect,  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  arts  and  domestic  customs  of  the  Romans. 
Of  late  years  excavations  have  been  resumed,  with 
important  results.  The  ari  relics  uf  H.  Ur  exceed,  in 
value  and  interest,  those  of  Pompeii. 

Hercala'neam,  In  Mimmri,  a  post-village  of  Jeffei^ 
son  CO.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  30  m.  below  St  Louis. 
It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  1844. 

Herealean,  (her-kHIS^tn,)  a.  [From  Hercutes.]  Of; 
or  belonging  to  Hercules;  resembling  Hercules;  very 
arreat,  difficult,  or  dangerous;  as,  hereuJtan  labor. — 
Possessing  extraordinary  strength,  rise,  force,  or  power ; 
as,  tierculean  limbs. 

Hereales,  (/i<rr'cu-Z««,) «.  [Qr.  Herade$.]  {Myth.)  A 
renowned  hero,  who  In  fobufous  history  was  after  death 
placed  among  the  gods.  Though  the  ancients  ennmei^ 
ate  many  persons  as  having  borne  this  name,  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  was  the  Theban  Hercules,  who  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  tbe  son  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmene.  wife 
of  the  king  of  Argos,  whom  the  god  sednced  by  assum- 
ing the  likeness  of  her  husband.  The  jealousy  of  Juno 
induced  her  to  send  two  serpents  to  dcetroy  the  infant 


In  bis  cradle,  bat  the  child  strangled  both :  he  was  rearai 
in  all  the  aocompUshmento  of  the  age,  and  was  endoiwed 
with  prodigioas  strength.  At  eighteen,  single-faaiMied 
and  unarmed,  he  killed  a  fierce  lion ;  for  this  and  mmnj 
other  public  serrices  be  was  rewarded  by  C^eon.  kinc 
of  Thebes,  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Tbe  oracle 
having  told  him  that  he  must  serve  Oeon's  eon  for 
twelve  yean  as  servant,  he  fell  into  a  melancholy,  which 
ended  in  furious  madness ;  during  which  be  divorced  fais 
wife,  and  murdered  all  his  cliildren.  To  expiate  thia 
crime,  the  king  imposed  the  celebrated  twelve  labors 
each  of  w  h  i  c  h  was 
supposed  to  surpass 
all  mortal  power  to 
accomplish  unaided. 
To  enable  him  to  ef- 
fect these,  the  gods 
bestowed  a  hone,  ar- 
mor, sword,  bow  and 
arrows,  a  shield,  and 
a  club  of  brass.  His 
firat  feat  was  to  free 
a  wood  in  Achaia  of 
the  N  e  m  e  a  n  lion, 
whose  hide  was  proof 
against  any  weapon, 
so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  seize  him  by  the 
throat  and  strangle 
him.  The  second  la- 
bor was  to  destroy  Uie 
L  e  r  n  SB  a  n  Hydra, 
which  had  fifty,  some 
say  a  hundred  heads ; 
this  he  fi  n  a  1 1  y  de- 
stroyed vrith  his  club. 
The  third  was  the 
capturing,  unhurt,  a 
stag  with  golden 
horns,  and  swift  as  rr 
the  wind ;  this  cost  ~ 
him  a  year  to  hunt. 
The  fourth,  to  bring 
alive  a  wild  boar  of  Fiig.  1280. — hbbcuibs. 
terrific  power  and 

fieromeas.  His  fifth  was  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stabik 
where  8.000  oxen  had  been  confined  for  yean ;  this  he 
effected  by  turning  a  river  into  the  stable.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  were  Uie  killing  of  a  voradons  kite,  and  the 
capture  of  a  ferocions  bull.  The  eighth  was  to  aosswa 
the  mares  of  the  king  of  Thrace,  which  fed  on  human 
flesh.  The  ninth  was  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  Ama- 
Bonian  queen.  The  monster  Gervon  was  the  tenth ;  thte 
was  In  Spain,  when  he  erected  the  **  Pillare"  as  a  proof 
that  be  had  been  to  the  limits  of  the  known  worid.  Tbe 
cariTlng  away  of  the  golden  apples  fVom  the  Oarden  of 
the  Hesperides  was  the  llth  task;  and  the  12th  and  last, 
.  the  bringing  up  to  earth  the  three-beaded  dog  of  Tkr- 
tarns,  Cwberus.  He,  moreover,  delivered  Hesione  from 
a  marine  monster;  separated  the  mountains  of  Oalpe  ami 
Abyla,  which  formerly  were  a  single  mountain,  axKl  thus 
formed  the  **  Pillara  of  Hercules ;  **  killed  the  centaur 
Nessus ;  delivered  Prometheus  from  his  chains  on  Mount 
Caucasus ;  took  Troy,  to  punish  King  Laomedon  for  his 
peijury ;  and  performed  a  host  of  other  brilliant  exploits. 
Having  carried  off  lole,  daughter  of  Eorytus.  king  oC 
.£cbalia,  he  was  about  to  wed  that  prfnceM,  when  De- 
Janira,  his  wife,  finding  herself  about  to  be  forsaken, 
sent  him  a  tuuic  dyed  with  the  poisoned  blood  of  the 
centaur  Nessus,  thinking  to  regain  his  affections  by  that 
means.  H.  had  no  sooner  put  on  the  garment,  than  it 
adhered  to  his  skin,  and  caused  him  the  most  cruel  tor- 
menta.  To  end  these  he  kindled  an  immense  fire  on 
Mount  (Eta,  and  burnt  himself  alive.  The  burning  pile 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  dark  cloud,  in  whidi, 
amid  thunder  and  lightning,  H.  was  carried  up  to 
heaven,  where  Jupiter  gave  him  Hebe  for  his  vrife.  S. 
had  several  wives,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Megara, 
whom  he  killed  in  a  fit  of  passion :  and  D^anira,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Hyllns.  (See  Htllub.)  He  loved 
Omphale,  and  spun  at  her  feet  to  obtain  her  fkvors.  He 
had  been  driven  from  his  hereditary  dominions  by  Eo- 
rvstbeus,  and  after  his  death,  his  descendants,  the  Herar 
clidsB  (see  Hbbacusji),  made  numerous  attempta  to  re- 
conquer them,  but  were  unsuocessfhl  till  tbe  year  1101 
B.C.  The  great  number  of  exploita  which  have  been 
attributed  to  H.  have  led  to  the  belief  that  there  were 
many  heroes  of  that  name.  Varro  enumerates  so  many 
as  44 ;  Diodorus  says  there  were  three,  and  Cicero  counts 
six ;  but  some  modem  scholan  consider  him  an  alle- 
gory of  the  sun,  his  twelve  labora  representing,  aooocd- 
ing  to  their  version,  the  twelve  moutha,  or  tbe  twelve 
signs  of  the  Eodiac. 

H.,  (PiUan  of,)  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  two 
rocks  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  gen- 
erally identified  with  Caipe  (now  Gibraltar),  and  AbiU 
(now  Ceuta).    See  Abila. 

(AttroH.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
formed  by  tbe  old  astronomer  Aratus,  but  considered  to 
have  received  ita  present  name  from  some  later  astrono- 
mer. It  Is  surrounded  by  tbe  constellations  Bodtes, 
Draco,  Lyra,  and  Ophinchns.  It  contaiiM  no  stars  of 
the  first  and  second  magnitude. 
Her'cales-beeile,  n.  {Zoo!.)  A  Bnuilian  insect  of 
the  family  ScarabKidit,  remarkable  for  its  great  sixe— 
it  being  6  inches  long — and  for  the  singular  appearsace 
of  the  male;  —  an  immense  horn  projecting  n^ora  the 
bead,  and  being  opposed  by  a  similar  but  smaller  pro- 
jection of  the  thorax,  the  whole  resembling  a  pair  of 
great  but  somewhat  unequal  pincers,  of  which  the 
body  of  the  insect  is  the  handle. 
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Hereju'lmn  Forest.  [Lat.  ffereytius  ^{va.]  The 
ancient  name  of  a  forest  of  Germany,  covering  a  moun- 
tain-range generallv  identified  with  the  Harts  Moun- 
tains. The  term  U.  F.  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the 
range  which  encircles  Bohemia. 

Her^Cjrnlte,  n.  [From  Lat  Uercynia,  the  Bohemian 
forest!]  (Min.)  A  black  spiful  (q.  v.)  from  Konsberg. 
Sp.  gr.  3*91-3-w.  Oomp.  Alumina  58*9,  oxide  of  iron  411. 

Hero,  n.  [A.  8.  hwnL  hiord  ;  Swed.,  Qoth.,  and  Icel. 
hard ;  Ooth.  hairda  ;  Sansk.  chardhOy  force,  strength.] 
A  collection  or  assemblage,  as  of  cattle  which  are 
guarded,  kept,  or  tended ;  a  number  of  beasts  together . 
as,  a  herd  of  deer.  —  A  company  of  men  or  people,  used 
in  a  contemptuous  sense ;  a  crowd ;  u  rabble. 
"  8anr«7  the  world,  and  where  one  Cato  sblDes, 
Coont  s  degeoermte  Aerrf  of  CaUUiMe."— />ry^«»> 

Herd,  n.  [A.  8.  Atrd",  hterdty  hyrde.]  One  who  herds 
cattle  or  domestic  animals;  —  much  used  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  a  shep/urrd,  goatA«rd,  swineAert/,  Ac. 

— r.ii.  To  run  in  herds  or  collected  masses,  as  beasts. 
"Weak  wooien  should,  in  dancer,  k«rd  like  deer.  "—I>nrd«n. 

—To  associate ;  to  nnite  in  a  company  or  companies. 
"  Ban  to  towne  to  Jkerd  with  knaves  and  fools."—  WmUk, 

— r.  a.  To  form  or  put  into  a  herd. 

Herd'er^  n.  Same  as  IIbrdsmak,  q.  v. 

Her'der,  Johakh  Oottpried  ton.  a  German  philosopher, 
tbeologiau,  poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  iMiru  in 
17-U,  of  poor  parents,  at  Mohrungen,  in  PrusHia,  whm 
educated  for  the  church,  and  became  cour^p^eacher, 
eccletUastical  counsellor,  and  rice-president  of  the  con- 
sistory to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar ;  and  d.  in  1803.  At 
the  moment  when  he  died  he  was  writing  a  hymn  to 
the  Deity,  and  the  pen  was  found  on  the  unfinished  line. 
His  works  form  45  vols.  8vo.,  and  embrace  the  most 
Tarions  branches  of  science,  philosophy,  philology,  nat- 
ural and  civil  history,  and  politics.  Among  those  best 
known  are  the  Grist  der  HthrliiscJun  Foesie ;  OedichU  ; 
and  bUen  tur  PhilosophU-Otschichte  der  Mmscfiheit, 
tranflated  into  English  under  the  title  of  "  Outlines  of 
a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man"  (London,  8 vo.), 
whici)  is  one  of  the  principal  and  standard  treatises  on 
the  subject. 

Her'derlte,  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral  fh>m  the  tin 
mines  of  EhrenfHedersdorf,  Saxony.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
color,  tinged  with  yellow  or  green.  Sp.  gr.  2^.  Ooaip. 
Phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime  with  fluorine. 

Herd'maii,  Herds'man,  n. ;  pi.  Hrrdmkx,  Hkbds- 
MiK.  A  keeper  of  herds;  a  person  employed  In  tending 
herds  of  cattle  or  other  beasts.  (Sometimes  written 
herder.) 

Herds'woman,  n. ;  pi.  HcniMnroMKir.  A  woman  who 
tends  cattle. 

Here,  adv.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  and  Goth,  her ;  Icel.  hh :  Ger. 
and  D.  hier  ;  Sansk.  hi,  or  ithra,  here.]  In  this  place ; 
in  the  place  where  the  speaker  is  present ;  —  in  contra- 
distinction to  tiure. 

*'  To-daj  la  oars,  we  have  it  Aere."— CWUy. 

—In  the  present  life  or  state. 

"Thoa  aball  yoa  be  hi4>py  Jl«r«.  and  more  happy  hereafter. "Bacon. 
Here  sometimes  precedes  a  verb  without  a  subject, 
either  biding  employed  as  an  indefinite  subject,  or  tho 
latter  being  omitted;  as,  A^r«  goe$y  for  here  it  goes;  — 
especially  used  in  making  an  offer  or  attempt,  and  in 
drinking  healths.  *'Here*s  for  earnest."  (Dryden.)  — 
**  Hn-e's  to  the  king."  {Prior.) 

Here  and  thtre.  in  one  place  or  another ;  in  a  scattered 
manner  or  condition ;  at  intervals  of  space.  —  Hi* 
neither  here  nor  therej  neither  in  one  place  nor  in  another ; 
hence,  irrelerant ;  unimportant ;  indefinite. 

Here'aboat^Here'aboato.adv.  About  this  place. 

HereaTter,  adv.  After  this  time;  in  time  to  come; 
in  some  future  time:  in  an  after  state. 

-HI.    The  time  after  this ;  a  future  state. 

"  TlB  Heaves  Itseir  that  poinu  oat  an  Aere^/I«r."— itfiUsea. 

Hereat%  adv.  At  this;  as,  **the  tribune  was  oflSsnded 
h€rtat.^-~Hooker. 

Hereby',  adv.  By  this;  by  means  of  this;  as,  htrAy 
fiunous. 

HeredltabU'ltjr,  it.  State  or  podHon  of  being  he- 
reditary. 

Hered'ltaMe,  a.  [L.  Lat.  hntditabiUt.^  That  may 
be  inherited :  as,  an  hereditabU  monarchy. 

Hered'ltabljr,  adv.  By  inheritance ;  in  an  heredita- 
ble  manner. 

Heredlt'aaieiii,  it.  [L.  Lat.  hertiitamentmn^  ttom 
Lat  hertt,  heredis^  an  heir.  See  Hsia.]  (Late.)  JSvery 
kind  of  property  that  can  be  inherited;  t.  e.  not  only 
property  which  a  penon  haa  by  descent  from  his  ances- 
tors, hot  also  what  he  haa  by  porchaae,  becaoM  tiis  heir 
can  Inherit  it  fh>m  him. 

Hered'ltariljr,  adv.  By  inheritance ;  by  descent  ttom 


Hered'tuirjr,  a.  [Ft-.  Mriditaire,  from  Lat.  hereditas, 
inheritance.]  Belating  to  an  Inheritance;  that  has  de- 
scended tram  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ;  as,  an  hereditary 
title  or  estate. — Descendible  fh>m  an  ancestor;  that 
nay  descend  to  an  heir  at  law. 

"  He  Shan  aaesad  the  throne  hereditary."- JTBioa. 

—That  Is  or  may  be  transmitted  trom  a  parent  to  a  child; 
••,  hereditary  pride,  hereditary  gout. 

Hereford,  or  Here^fordiiliire,  (her^e-/ord,)  a 
wunty  of  England,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  bounded 
N.  by  Shropshire.  8.  by  Gloucester  and  Monmouth,  E. 
Jy  Worcester,  and  W/by  Brecknock  and  Radnor;  areft. 
wA  iq.  miles.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  apples,  pears,  and 
nopt.  Min.  Red  and  yellow  ochre,  pipe<lay,  filler's 
wth,  and  iron-ore  on  the  borders  of  Oloucestershire. 
Prin.  Towns.  Hereford  (the  cap.),  Leominster,  Ledbury, 
hnd  Ross.  The  chief  riven  are  the  Wye,  Frome,  Lugg, 
Arrow,  and  Mnnnow. 


HsRiroRD,  a  city  of  England,  cap.  of  abore  eo.,  on  the 
Wye,  134  m.  W.N.W.  of  London.  Mantif.  Gloves,  hats, 
and  flannel. 

HereTord,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Baltimore 
CO.,  abt.  52  m.  N.  by  W.  of  AnnnpoliN. 

HereTord,  in  J\tmsylvaniay  a  po8t-townsliip  of  lierks 

CO. 

Herein',  adv.    In  this. 

"  Mj  best  endesTors  shall  he  done  kertin."  —  ShakM. 

Here'lnto,  adv.    Into  this. 

Ueremlt'lcal,  a.    Same  as  Brkmitical,  q.  v. 

Hereof,  adv.    Of  thin;  from  this. 

Hereon  ,  adv.    On  thin ;  hereupon. 

Hereslarcll,  (her^sf-ark;)  n.  [Gr.  hairesis,  heresy, 
and  archoe,  chief.]  A  leader  in  heresy ;  the  chief  of  a 
8«^t  of  heretics. 

Uere'slarctay,  n.    Chief  heresy. 

Mereuiofg'rwipner^  n.  [Gr.  hairetit,  heresy,  and 
graphein,  to  wrile.]     A  writer  on  heresy. 

Hereciloi^rapliy,  n.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on 
heresy. 

n.er'emy^  n.  [Fr.  hirisie;  Lat.  haritis;  Gr.  hairetit, 
from  haired,  to  take.]  The  act  of  holding  opinions  upon 
religious  matters  contrary  to  the  authority  and  teaching 
of  any  religious  comufunity  to  which  a  person  may  be 
presumed  to  owe  obedience.  Primitively,  however,  it 
was  used  to  designate  any  opinion  that  a  man  or  a  sect 
might  choose  to  adopt ;  and  in  this  way  it  was  applied 
to  the  philosophic  sects  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
the  New  Testament,  even,  the  term  is  firequently  use«l 
to  designate  a  religious  sect,  without  any  reproach  being 
implied.  In  this  sense  it  iB  use<l  in  Acts  v.  17;  xv.  6: 
xxviii.  22;  and  Joseplins  terms  the  three  great  J ewiali 
se«  tM,  heresies,  without  wit»hing  to  imply  any  censure. 
On  tho  other  band,  it  was  use^l  in  a  reproachful  sense 
by  the  ApostiM  towards  those  who  denied  their  doc 
trinee,  nn«l  by  the  Jews  towards  ChriKtiunity.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Christian  fathers  we  find  tlie  term  em- 
ployed towards  those  opinions  which  differed  from  what 
was  deemed  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles;  and 
later,  when  Christian  teaching  came  to  be  regulated  by 
ecclesiasticHl  councils,  any  one  who  rejected  their  deci- 
sions woh  proclaimed  to  be  a  heretic;  while  those  who 
gave  their  adherence  to  what  was  settled  by  these  coun- 
cilK  Were  procluimed  to  be  orthodox,  which  is  still  now 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  nocea- 
sary  that  heresy  should  not  be  confounded  with  whism, 
or  with  apostasy ;  the  latter  implying  a  complete  renun- 
ciation of  Christian  doctrine,  while  schism  means  only 
the  rejection  of  some  point  of  discipline,  just  as  hereby 
denotes  any  division  upon  matters  of  doctrine.  The 
early  fathers  gave  the  number  of  heresies  as  ranging 
between  80  and  150,  although  Dr.  LAnluer,  in  his  **  His- 
tory of  Heretics,"  demonstrates  that  those  figures  are 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Nearly  all  the  heretical  opin- 
ions current  in  tho  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
KHi  appertain  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  the  con- 
nection between  Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  to  the 
penwn  of  our  Saviour.  The  two  great  sects  were  the 
Ebioniies  and  the  Gnostics.  In  the  3d  century  the  Mani- 
chmin  heresy  took  birth.  At  tho  head  of  this  sect  was 
Manes,  whose  object  it  was  to  ingraft  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  tho  Apostles  the  rites  taught  by  the  Persian 
nnigi.  Passing  over  the  heretical  controversies  of  Sahel- 
lius,  of  Novation,  and  of  Puul  of  Samasata,  all  of  which 
arose  during  the  3d  century,  wa  reach  the  great  Arian 
heresy,  which  formed  the  chief  object  of  the  theological 
discussion  during  the  4th  century.  The  only  new  sects 
which  require  distinct  mention  are  the  Pdagian,  which 
sprang  forth  in  the  5th  cent ;  the  Nestorians^  and  their 
adversaries  the  Eutychians;  the  Monothelites,  the  Mono- 
sophytes,  and  the  PiuUcians.  From  the  yery  date  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire, 
heresy  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  crime  cogni- 
lable  by  the  civil  law;  and  Constantino  enacted  several 
severe  lawafor  its  repression,  which  were  continued  and 
extended  by  his  successors,  and  were  collected  into  a 
single  title,  De  Hxreticis,  in  the  Justinian  code.  The 
penalties  of  heresy  ordained  by  these  enactments  are 
very  severe,  extending  to  corporal  punishment,  and  even 
to  death ;  and  they  sill  proceed  on  the  distinct  assump- 
tion that  a  crime  against  religion  is  a  crime  against  the 
state.  These  enactments  of  the  Roman  law  were  em- 
bodied in  the  various  codes  of  the  Ktiropean  kingdoms; 
and  in  considering  the  history  of  tho  Middle  Ages,  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect  that  the  principle  alwTe  referred 
to,  as  to  the  social  bearing  of  the  crime  of  heresv  and 
of  other  crimes  against  religion,  perradM  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  medlsBval  Jurisprudence.  It  is  further  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  principles  of  many  of  the  medlsDval 
sects  were  anti-sociai  and  oommunistical,  as  well  as  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  and  that  their 
leaders.  In  many  instances,  by  adopting  violent  and  rev- 
olutionary means  for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines, 
drew  upon  themselves  the  punishment  of  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  as  well  as  heterodoxy  in  religion.  Still,  with 
even  these  allowances.  Catholic  historians  themselves 
admit  that  the  medisDvai  procedures  against  heresy  were 
In  many  Instances  excessive,  as  were.  Indeed,  also  the 
processes  and  penalties  of  the  criminal  code. 

Her'etle,  n.  [Fr.  hiritiqw;  Gr.  haireWan.^  One  guilty 
of  hereby ;  a  person  under  any  religion,  but  particularly 
the  Christian,  who  holds  and  teaches  opinions  repn tr- 
uant to  the  established  faith,  or  that  which  is  made  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy. 

Heret'leal,  a.  Containing  heresy ;  contrary  to  the 
esublished  faith,  or  to  the  true  faith. 

•Heret'lcalljr,  adv.  In  an  heretical  manner;  with 
heresy. 

Hereto',  adv.   To  this ;  hereunto ;  as,  hereto  I  affix  my 


Her'etoell,  n.  [Ger.  hersog.']  The  name  given  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  tnose  persons  who  were  elected  by  the 
foUcmote  or  full  assembly  of  the  people  to  lead  the  armies 
of  the  kingdom. 

Heretofore',  adv.  In  times  before  the  present;  for- 
merly ;  as,  it  was  the  practice  hsretofort. 

Hereunto',  ode.    To  this;  hereto. 

Hereupon  ,  adv.    On  this ;  hereon. 

Herewltll',  adv.  With  this;  as,  herewith  pleass  re- 
ceive my  compliments. 

HerYord,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  on  the 
Werra,  17  m.  8.W.  of  Mlnden ;  pop.  11,000. 

Her'lot,  n.  [ A.8.  heregeat—fiere,  army,  arid  geat,  tribute, 
from  geatan,  to  pour  out.]  (Eng.  Law.)  A  tribute  or 
fine  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the 
owner,  landholder,  or  vassal. 

Her'lotable,  a.    Liable  to  the  payment  of  a  heriot. 

Herlsau,  (Aer'c-sow,)  a  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Appenzel,  5  m.  W.N.W.  of  Appenxel.  Mant^f.  Cottons, 
silks,  linens,  and  muslins,    /to.  7,865. 

Her'iAfton,  n.  [Fr.J  ifbrtif.)  A  beam  armed  with 
iron  spikes,  and  uJsed  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  a  passage. 

Herlstal,  (Hofjsx  or,)  (hairns'lal.)  whence  sprang  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  It  was  founded  by  Pepin  **  the 
Young,"  lord  of  Heristal,  steward  of  the  palace  under 
Tliierry  III.,  and  afterwards  duke  of  the  Franks. 

Her'ltable,  a.  [0.  Fr.]  That  may  inherit  or  be  in- 
herited; inheritable.  —  Capable  of  inheriting. 

Her'ltabljr,  a<fr.    By  way  of  inheritance. 

Her'itaire,  n.  [Fr.  heritage,  from  Lat.  hereditas.]  In- 
heritance ;  un  estate  that  passes  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir  by  descent  or  course  of  law;  that  which  Is  in- 
herited. 

"  Lord  of  himself  —  that  heritage  of  voe."  —  Bj^ron. 
(Script.)     The  saints  or  people  of  God. 
**  O  Lord,  SSTS  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  Aerjfa^e."  Book  Oam,  Pr. 

Her'ltanee,  n.    Heritage ;  InheriUincel  (r.) 

Her'ltor,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  landed  proprietor  in  a 
parish. 

Her'kl^mer,  in  New  York,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  ereo, 
about  1,459  sq.  m.  Birer».  Mohawk,  Moose,  and  Black 
rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams.  Sw/ace,  hilly ; 
toil,  fertile.    Min.  Iron,  lead,  plumbago,  gypsum,  lime- 


stone, and  quartz.     Oop.  Herkimer.    i\n>.  (1890)  45,608. 

-A  post-towu  and  township,  cap.  of  Herkimer  co.,  ou  the 

Mohawk  river  and  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.R.,  14  m.  E.S.E.  of 


UUca.    Pop.  of  U iwiishlp  ( 1897)  about  4,760. 
Her'ma,  n.;  pi.  Hebmji.    [Lat.]    (Greek  Antiq.)    A 
small  figiire  or  bust  of  Hermes  fixed  on  quadrangular 
pedestals  on  the  side  and  at  the  crossing  of  roads. 
er'nian.  In    IFwoomin,  a  post-township  of  Dodge 

CO. 

— A  township  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Herntan'dad,  or  Sakta  Hciimari>a&.  [8p.,  brother- 
ImhmI.]  (Sp.  Hist.)  A  fraternity  founded  among  differ- 
ent towns  and  villages  to  prevent  the  commiwion  of 
crimes,  and  to  prevent  the  abuses  and  vexations  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  men  in  power.  To  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  of  this  association,  each  village 
and  town  elected  two  alcaldes, — one  by  the  nobility, 
and  the  other  by  the  community  at  large.  These  had 
under  their  order  inferior  officers,  called  cuad  viUerot. 
Their  duty  was  to  arrest  delinquents  and  bring  them 
before  the  alcaldes,  when  thev  were  tried  substantially 
in  the  ordinary  form.  The  abuses  occuring  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  of  these  tribunals  caused  their 
abolition,  and  the  Santas  hermandades  of  Cindad  Rod- 
rigo,  Talavera,  and  Toledo,  the  last  remnants  of  these 
anomalous  jurisdictions,  were  abolished  in  1835. 

Her'maBflrarde,  (her'man-gard,)  the  name  of  sev- 
eral princesses  during  the  Middle  Ages.  —  1.  The  second 
wife  of  Charlemagne,  daughter  of  Deslderius,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  who  was  drowned  in  771,  after  being  married 
a  year. — 2.  The  first  wife  of  Louis  le  Debonnalre,  or 
queen  of  Provence. 

Herrmann.    See  Amiicrnjs. 

Herrmann,  in  MiseomrL  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Gascon- 
ade cOn  on  the  Missouri  river  and  Mo.  Pac.  R.R.,  81  m. 
W.ofSLLouia.    iV>p.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Her'niannlte,*.    (Min.)   SameasRHODONiTR(9.r.). 

Her'manoa,  Loa.  [Sp.,  **  The  Brothers.'*]  A  group 
of  isUnds  in  the  CariblM«n  Sea,  about  60  m.  N.W.  of 
the  island  of  Margarita.    They  belong  to  Venezuela. 

Her'man**  Store,  in  lUktoie,  a  village  and  former 
Dost-offlce  of  Washin^n  oo. 

Her'nianstadt  [Lat,  Oibiniitm;  Hung.  Nancy^ke- 
ben],  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Transylvania, 
on  the  abin,  a  small  branch  of  the  Aluta,  71  m.  8.S.E. 
of  Khtusenburg,  and  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Kronstadt ;  Lat. 
460  47'  4f*  N.,  Lon.  24©  4'  V3^  E.  Mann/.  Linens,  wool- 
lens, hats,  leather,  and  paper.    Pop.  ( im»7 )  aliout  18,200. 

Hermaplirodlte,  (her-mdfnhdU,)  n.  [Fr. :  fh>m  Gr. 
hermaphroditos  —  a  name  derived  fh>m  the  fable  of  the 
union  into  one  of  the  bodies  of  Hermaphroditos,  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  and  the  nymph  Salmacis.  See 
Ovid's  Meiamorphoses,  lib.  iv.  y.  347.]  (PhysioL)  An  or- 
ganized body  in  which  there  is  either  a  real  or  apparent 
combination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  twosexes.  True 
hermaphrodites  are  only  met  vrith  In  the  lower  degrees 
of  the  animal  scale,  among  the  ZoOphites,  Mollusca, 
and  Gasteropoda.  The  Indiriduals  of  the  human  species 
regarded  ns  H.  owe  their  appearance  to  a  kind  of  mon- 
strosity which  renders  them  unfit  for  generation.  H. 
have,  also  been  described,  which,  instead  of  uniting  the 
attributes  of  both  sexes,  cannot  be  considered  either  as 
male  or  female.  Tliese  have  been  called  neutral  H. 
For  further  douils  on  this  subject  generally,  the  reader 
Is  referred  to  Steenstrup's  UntersMchungen  Hber  das 
Vorknmmen  dej  Hermaphroditismus  in  der  Natur,  (1846.) 
(Bot.)    A  flower  containing  both  stamens  and  pistils. 
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Hermaphrodinn  Is  tba  rale,  and  th«  ■rpwatiBK  of  wzm 
the  exception,  in  tlie  stracture  of  flowera. 

HenB»plirodlilc»  Henaaplirodirieal,  a. 
Partaking  of  both  sexee. 

Hermapliroalt'lcalljr,  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
hermaphrodit«9e. 

Hermapli'rodltlsni,  Hemuipli'rodlsiii,  n. 
Tlie  state  of  an  hermaphrodite. 

Hermenen'ile,  Hermenea'tlcal*  a.  [Or. 
mennUikoi;  hermeneui^  an  interpreter,  from  M 
Mercury,  the  {irod  of  eloquence.]  Interpreting;  ex- 
plaining ;  unfolding  the  signification ;  as,  hermmeutic 
theology. 

Hermenea'tlcalljr,  adv.  According  to  the  true  art 
of  interpreting  words. 

Hermeiieil'ileSf  n.  Hng.  The  science  of  interprstsp 
tlon ;  particularly  of  Interpreting  the  Scriptures.    See 

EXMB8I8. 

Hermes,  (her'mea.)  {Mjfth.)  llie  Grecian  name  of 
Mkrcukt,  47.  V. 

Her^meslte,  it.  [Or.  HernuMt  mercury.]  (JItii.)  A 
Tarlety  of  TirftAHBDaiTK,  a.  v.,  containing  mercury. 

Her^mes  Trtmwne^hn'inm^  a  supposed  Egyptian 
priest  and  philosopher,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  CMris, 
and  the  first  lawgiver  and  founder  of  religious  ceremonies 
inEgypt  He  taught  the  Egyptians  to  cultirate  the  olire 
and  measure  land ;  the  science  of  hieroglyphics ;  and 
to  him  are  also  attributed  all  the  mystic  pursuits  that 
afterwards  made  the  Alexandrian  school  so  fkmous.  The 
works  extant  under  the  name  of  Hermes  are :  /bemai»- 
der,  on  the Biwer  and  Witdom ofOod;  A$clqfiusya  Dia- 
logue an  the  Dtitjft  Mankind^  and  the  World;  and  some 
others  supposed  to  be  of  lev  antiquity  than  these.  an< ' 
all  alike  regarded  as  supposititious.  Their  ralue,  no^ 
arer,  will  be  found  yery  great  in  any  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  history  of  philosophy.  In  all  likelihood  the 
name  belongs  to  two  distinct  persons,  the  later  of  whom 
was  an  Eerptlan  philosopher  and  legislator,  and  the 
earlier  a  deification  (called  Thoor  or  Thoth  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Thoyth  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  Hermu  by  the 
GreeKs)  of  all  the  ancient  philosophy  and  iilMniction 
of  that  mTsterious  country. 

Hermerle,  Hermet'leal,  a.  (Fr.  htrmitique^ 
from  Or.  Hermes^  mercury.]  Relating  to  Hermes;  chemi- 
cal. —  Perfectly  close,  so  that  no  air  can  esa^ ;  secore ; 


Lynch,  Rnsseggcr.  and  Capt.  Warren,  who  ascertained 
the  height  on  the  14th  of  Sept.,  1S69.  Oapt.  Warren 
says  that  the  summit  is  formed  by  three  peaks;  that  on 
the  southern  peak  there  is  a  hole  scooped  out  of  the 
apex,  the  foot  being  surrounded  by  an  oval  of  hewn 
stones ;  and  that  at  its  soothern  end  is  a  saeeUwm,  or 
temple,  nearly  destroyed ;  the  latter  appearing  to  be 
Roman  and  of  more  recent  date  than  the  oraL 


in<»nable  of  being  opened  or  disooTered. 
OerwuUe  Art.    The  imai 


)  imaginary  art,  or  Kdence,  of  al- 
chemy ;  so  called  fh>m  Hermea  TriameaUihu^  a.  y.,  looked 
np  to  by  the  alchemists  as  the  founder  of  taair  art.  — 
Bee  Alohxmt. 
Hemiet'lcallj'9  ad».  According  to  the  hermetle 
art.  —  Chemically;  ' 
metiealljf  sealed. 


;  closely ;  accurately ;  as,  a  bottle  her- 


Her^mlt,  Eremite,  n.  [See  KuMin.1  A  term  often 
applied  in  the  early,  but  more  (kwquentiy  In  the  later 
Onurch,  to  a  person  who,  In  order  to  resist  Uie  tempta- 
tions and  cares  of  the  worid,  withdrew  himself  from 
society  to  a  cayera,  a  mountain,  a  desert,  or  other  soll- 
tarv  dtuatlon,  there  to  derote  himself  to  prayer,  fasting, 
and  mortification  of  the  fiesh.  —  See  Ahobouti,  Aiom- 

XOISM. 

Vermitmme.iher'mUaij,)  n.  [Fr.  ermitaffe;  0.  Fr. 
hermUoffe,]  The  habitation  of  a  hermit ;  a  cell  in  a  se- 
cluded place. 

Her'mitAM.  a  celebrated  French  vineyard,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  10  m.  trom  Valence,  where  the  Ik- 
mous  Hermitage  wine  is  produced.  The  best  red  quali- 
ties are  distinguished  by  a  dark-red  color,  an  exauislte 
bouquet,  and  a  taste  of  strawberries.  Their  excellence 
Is  only  fiiUy  deyeloped  after  having  been  in  bottle  for 
severa]  years. 

Hermliaffev  In  Cal^fomia,  a  P.  0.  of  Mendodnd  00. 

Hermlt««,  In  Oeoryio,  a  postrvillage  of  Floyd  co.,  8 
m.  N.  E.  01  Rome. 

HermlUiire*  in  /OiNoit,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.  Its 
P.  0.  is  Arcola. 

Hermltaipe,  in  LoHtriana,  a  post-village  of  West  Baton 
Rouge  i)ar»h. 

HermlUlirCt  In  Miatottri^  a  poet-village,  cap.  of  Hick- 
ory CO.,  about  80  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  JefTersou  City. 

HermltlMre,  In  ^«io  York^  a  village  of  Suffolk  00., 
about  6  m.  w.  S.  W.  of  Oreenport. 

—A  post-village  of  Wyoming  co.    Pop.  (1897)  about  SOa 

Hermltase,  In  Bmneylvamaf  a  post-vill.  of  Hercer  co. 

HermlUlir^v  in  Ftrytnta,  a  post-ofllce  of  Augusta  co. 

Her'mltarjr,  n.  [L.  Lat.  hermitorium.]  A  cell  per- 
taining to  an  abbey,  for  the  use  of  a  hermit. 

Hermit-crab,  n.    (ZoSL)    See  PAouamjt. 

Hermit'lcal*  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hermit,  or  to  a  re- 
tired life;  suited  to  a  hermit. 

Her'mlt  Island,  an  island  In  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
abt.  10  m.  of  Cape  Horn :  Lat  bb°  W  S.,  Lon.  €l^by  W. 

Hermodae'tyle.  n.  [Or.  Hermes^  mercury,  and  dak- 
tylotf  finger.]   (Mfd.)   A  species  of  the  Colchlcum  trit>e, 

Srobably  that  of  the  (Uchicum  iUyricum ;  it  is  irregu- 
irly  heart-shaped,  and  has  a  furrow  upon  one  side,  not 
unlike  the  tribe  of  the  Oolchicum  aMdumnale,  now  much 
used  in  the  cure  of  gout ;  it  is  imported  from  Turkey, 
and  was  formerly  esteemed  as  a  cathartic. 
Her'mon,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  N.E.  border  of 
Palestine,  called  also  Struniy  Shenir^  and  Sion  (DnU.  Hi. 
8 ;  iv.  39).  It  is  a  part  of  the  greiit  Anti-Lebanon  range, 
at  the  point  where  an  eastern  and  lower  arm  branches 
oflT,  a  little  S.  of  the  latitude  of  Damascus,  and  runs  in  a 
southerly  direction,  terminating  E.  of  the  head  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  (Fig.  1281.)  This  low  ran^e  is  called 
Jebel-IIeish.  Mount  H.  is  believed  to  be  what  is  now 
known  as  Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  whose  highest  suoimit,  sur- 
passing every  other  in  Syria,  rises  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow  or  ice,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  it 
was  formerly  believed,  but  9,000   only  according  to 
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LaxB  xnoM,  (with  Mount  Hermon  in  the  distanea.) 

Her'moii,  in  llUnoU^  a  postofflce  of  Knox  00. 

Hermon,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  00., 
about  8  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Bangor. 

Hermon,  in  JVew  Tork^  a  post-township  of  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  about  10  m.  S.S.W.  of  Canton. 

Her'mon  Pond,  In  ifot'iis,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
CO.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Bangor. 

Her'moe.  [Or.,  pastor,  or  the  shepherd.]  A  flither  of 
the  Church  during  the  1st  century,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
same  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  Is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Rome,  about 
the  year  81.  '*The  Shepherd,"  the  work  after  which 
he  Is  named,  is  still  extant,  and  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Archbishop  Wake,  in  lOOSw 

Hermosil'la,  in  Colorado,  a  viUage  of  Pueblo  00., 
about  27  m.  S.  EL  of  Pueblo. 

Hem,  n.    IFoeHeaL)    Abbreviation  of  Hsboh  (9.  v.). 

Hemandui'eev,  n.  pi.  {BoL\  In  some  dasslflca- 
tions,  an  order  of  plants,  united  by  Lindley  to  the 
Thtmklackjb  {a.  v.). 

HemAn'do,  in  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  orso,  about  620  sq.  m.  Bivon.  With- 
laooochee  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Bmrfaee, 
level ;  ooO,  In  general  fertile.  Cap.  Brooksville.  Pop. 
(1890)  2,476. 

Heman'do,  in  MimbrippL  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De 
Soto  co^  about  200  m.  N.  of  Jackson.    Pm.  (1890)  602. 

Hem'don,  In  Qtorgia,  a  post-village  of  Burke  co.,  on 
the  Central  R.  R.  of  Ga. 

Hem'don,  in  JVamylmMia,  a  post-village  of  Northum- 
berland CO.    Pop.  (1897)  aboot  426. 

Hem'don,  In  Viramia,  a  post-town  of  Fairfax  co., 
aboat  23  m.  M.  W.  of  Alexandria.    Pop.  (1890)  796. 

Heme  Bajr,  a  watering-place  of  England,  00.  Kent, 
8  m.  N.E.ofOanterbury,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the  Londoners,  and  has 
a  pier  extending  3,000  feet  into  the  river.  Pitp.  2,200, 
and  about  10,000  during  the  bathing^eason. 

Her'nia,  n.  [Fr.  hemie ;  Or.  hemoe,  a  branch,  (h>m  its 
protruding  forward.]  {Med.)  A  general  term  in  morbid 
anatomy  applied  to  the  protnunon  of  any  viscns  from 
its  natural  csvity.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  however, 
the  word  only  signifies  a  protrusion  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  H.  in  the  latter  form  is  unfortunately  very 
frequent.  Many  causes  contribute  to  this  fkwquency. 
There  are  three  natural  openings  which  are  weak  and 
unprotected  In  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  These  open- 
ings yield  easily,  and  permit  the  escape  of  any  viscus 
that  may  be  pressed  towards  them  with  even  a  moder- 
ate deeree  of  force.  The  nature  of  the  walls,  too,  which 
are  pnncipally  composed  of  muscles,  and  the  condition 
of  the  viscera  within — loose,  liable  to  change  of  sixe 
and  situation,  and  subject  to  irregular  pressure  by  the 
contractions  of  these  muscular  walls — all  unite  to  ren- 
der these  weak  sittiations  still  more  weak.  The  places 
referred  to  are  called  the  umhUicus,  and  the  inguindl 
and  femoral  canals.  There  are,  however,  other  situa- 
tions where  hernia  may  occur,  though  such  cases  are 
unfrequent.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  muscles  or 
tendons  of  the  diaphragm  are  wounded,  some  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  may  escape ;  thus  consti- 
tuting the  varieties  of  ventral  and  phrenic  hernia.  The 
forms  of  this  disease  have  consequently  been  arranged 
and  named  according  to  the  places  where  they  occur. 
Besides  this  division  as  to  situation,  there  is  another  of 
great  importance,  derived  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  viscus 
displaced.  Men  are  much  more  liable  to  H".  than  women, 
the  proportion  being  about  four  to  one,  and  the  liability 
to  the  disease  increases  with  years.  A  hernia  is  always 
composed  of  a  '*  sac  "  and  its  contents.  The  former  is  a 
portion  of  the  peritoneum  pushed  forward  by  the  pro- 
truding viscera,  and  forming  a  pouch.  The  contents  of 
the  sac  vary  greAtly :  l»ut  generally  consist  of  a  portion 
of  the  small  intestines,  especially  the  ilium.  A  certain 
quantity  of  flnid  is  always  found  secreted  in  the  sac, 
together  with  the  viscera.  The  principal  divisions  of 
the  ordinary  disease  are :  reducible  (when  it  is  return- 
able into  the  abdomen);  irreducible,  and  strangulated 
hernia.    Beducible  ftemia  is  treated  either  with  a  truss, 


so  as  to  retain  the  protmsion  within  the  cavity  of  tke 
abdomen,  or  the  treatment  may  be  radical,  the  oootrir- 
ances  for  which  are  purely  snrgicaL  In  the  former 
case,  each  particular  kind  of  hemU  requires  its  special 
form  of  truss,  and  before  applying  it,  the  H.  moat  be 
reduced  by  placing  the  patient  on  Ms  back,  relaxic^  the 
muscles  by  bending  back  the  thigh,  and  presang  the 
tumor  badt  in  the  proper  direction.  The  protruded 
viscus  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  in  irredod- 
ble  hernia.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  treated  either  ty 
means  of  a  truss  having  a  hollow  pad,  so  as  to  etmbrsee 
the  tumor,  or  radically.  In  some  cases  by  keeping  the 
patient  recumbent,  on  low  diet,  for  two  or  three  mootha, 
during  which  time  the  bowels  are  kept  open  by  laxa- 
tives and  injections,  the  tumor  being  equally  pressed 
durinc  the  time.  When  a  portion  of  the  intestine  pro- 
truded is  so  tightly  constricted  that  it  not  only  cannot 
be  returned  Into  the  abdomen,  but  has  its  drcnlatioa 
arrested  also,  the  disease  is  called  slrangylaUd  herna. 
If  relief  is  not  speedily  obtained  when  thed' 


in  this  form,  it  is  highly  danaerous ;  for  the  stimngolated 
part  becomes  gangrenous.  If  the  intestines  cannot  be 
returned  by  pressure,  chloroform  is  administered  inters 
nally  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles,  or  a  hot-bath,  or  bleed- 
ing to  the  verge  of  fUntness.  If  none  of  these  medbods 
are  of  any  avail,  the  operator  is  obliged  to  divUa  tba 
constriction  by  means  of  the  knife. 

Her'ntal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  hemla. 

Hemla'rla,  n.  {BU.)  A  genus  of  phwts,  ordv 
BleeebraceM,  The  species  H.  glabra,  the  Burvt-wort, 
which  was  formerly  considered  efltcacioas  In  the  case  of 
hernia,  seems  destitute  of  all  virtue. 

Her'noeand,  (  Westef^NorrUmd,)  a  provinee  ofSwadsn, 
bounded  N.  by  Lapmark,  E.  by  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia,  S. 
by  Angermannland  and  DalecarUa,  and  W.  by  Norway.  It 
lies  between  Lat  62°  and  M^  N.,  and  Lon.  16P  and  19» 
E.;  area,  9,600  sq.  m.  Prod.  Grain,  flax,  timber,  tsr, 
and  pitch.  Pop.  94,000.— -  Ito  capital,  llemosand,  on  the 
W.ooast  of  the  Island  of  Hemoe^s  joined  to  the  »"*^^Hni1 
by  A  bridge  230  m.  N.  of  Stockholm.  Matuif.  Flax,  salt, 
linseed-oil,  brandy,  and  ship-building. 

Hem'sliaw,  n.  Same  as  Hkbonshaw,  9.9. 

He'ro,  n.  [LaL  heroe ;  Or.  keroe;  probably  akin  to  Oer. 
herr,  lord,  master,  and  to  0.  Oer.  her,  heri,  high,  aaered ; 
Sax.  hear,  blah,  proud.]  A  chief;  a  man  of  distinguished 
valor.  Intrepidity,  or  enterprise  in  danger ;  a  promincBt 
personage  in  any  great  action  or  event. 

(Lit)    The  principal  personage  of,  or  the  perscm  who 
has  the  principal  share  in  the  tranaactions  related  in,  a 

r>m  or  romance. — (Mjfth.)  In  the  Homeric  poema,  H. 
a  title  of  honor,  not  only  for  those  who  were  cfn- 
ployed  as  leaders  or  fighting-men  In  war  (the  Dam 
and  Achssans  being  collectively  called  heroe$\  bat  1 
for  heralds  and  minstrels,  and  for  the  unwarlike  Pt 
clans.  ((M.  vii.  44.)  In  the  Hedodic  Tkeogony,  the 
Heroes  are  represented  as  a  race  of  men  interposed  be- 
tween the  Brasen  and  the  Iron  Age,  who  fought  at  the 
sieges  of  Troy  and  Thebes.  The  exaltation  of  this  race, 
which  even  in  the  Biad  (xiL  23)  is  styled  a  race  of  dem- 
igods, was  completed  before  the  time  of  Pindar,  who 
makes  them  a  race  between  gods  and  men.  As  so  nsed, 
the  term  denoted  especially  thoae  who  were  sprang 
fh>m  the  union  of  a  divine  wiUi  a  mortal  being;  as  Per- 
seus trom  that  of  Zeus  with  Danafi,  and  Achilla  from 
that  of  Thetis  with  Peleus.  But  in  the  later  historical 
writers,  the  heroes  are  commonly  inferior  local  deities, 
as  for  Instance  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  Attic  tribes. 
Their  chapels,  termed  'Hp^  although  supported  by  the 
state,  were  always  distinct  from  the  temples  of  the 
national  gods. 

Her'od.  the  name  of  several  princes,  Idomseans  by  de- 
scent, who  governed  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Jodea, 
under  the  Romans.  The  two  principal  are :  Hxaoo  thx 
GaxAT,  the  son  of  Antipater,  who  appointed  him  govereor 
of Galilee.  Antony appolntedhimtetrarch,and Augustus 
made  him  king  of  the  Jews.  He  governed  with  savage 
cruelty,  and  sacrificed  his  wife  Mariamne,  her  grand- 
flither  Hyrcanns,  and  brother  Aristobnlus.  At  the  birth 
of  Christ  he  csnsed  all  the  infknts  of  Bethlehem  to  be 
massacred,  in  hopes  that  he  would  fall  among  Uie  num- 
ber. He  also  put  to  death  his  sons  Alexander  and  Aris> 
tobulus,  so  that  Augustus  said,  **  It  was  better  to  be 
Herod's  hog  than  his  son."  He  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and.  In  a  time  of  famine,  sold  his  cnrioatiss 
to  relieve  the  sufferers.  D.  at  the  age  of  70,  alter  a  rdgn 
of  87  years.  —  HsnoD  Ahtipas,  the  son  of  the  above, 
succeeded  his  father  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  Re  divorced 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and 
espoused  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip,  oa 
which  Aretas  declared  war  against  him.  Herod  sae- 
rificed  John  the  Baptist  to  the  cruelty  of  HerodSaa.  and 
his  conduct  occasioned  the  Jews  to  revolt  Being  called 
to  Rome  to  Justify  his  conduct,  he  died  on  the  road. 
This  is  the  Herod  to  whom  Christ  was  sent  by  Pilate. 

Hero'dlans,  n.pl.  (Scnpt.)  A  sect  existing  among 
the  Jews  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  preaching. 
(Matthew  xvi. ;  Mark  viil.  16.)  Much  doubt  exists  ss 
to  their  history  and  tenets ;  some  commentators,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  imagine  that  they  were  itoatici, 
who  r^arded  Herod  the  Great  as  the  Messiah ;  others, 
that  they  were  a  mere  political  party,  attached  to  the 
family  of  Herod ;  while  a  third  opinion  ( Sergio',  XKc 
Oonnaire  de  Thiologie)  is,  that  they  supported  some  in- 
novations attempteid  by  Herod  in  the  religions  obeerv 
ances  of  the  country  by  the  partial  introduction  of 
Pagan  usages. 

Uerodla'nus.  a  Greek  historian,  flourished  in  the  3d 
century,  and  held  several  public  offices  at  Rome.  His 
history  is  written  in  Greek,  and  comprises  the  period 
from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  year  '2S&. 

Hero'diaii.   {Script.)    A  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the 
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Oreftt  and  Martamne,  daagbter  of  Aristobalns,  and  lister 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was  first  married  to  her  ancle 
Herod  Philip,  but  afterwards  abandoned  him  and  con- 
nected herself  with  his  brother  Herod  Antipas.  It  was 
by  ber  artifice  that  Herod  was  persuaded  to  cause  to  be 
pat  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  boldly  deuunci- 
ated  the  inceetaous  connection  which  subsisted  between 
her  and  Herod. 
Herod'otns,  the '^Father  OP  HiBTORT,*' a  native  of  Hal  I- 
carnaaaus, »  Dorian  city  In  Asia  Minor,  was  born  b  c. 
484,  and  was  perhaps  alive  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  According  to  Suidas,  his  father  wum 
called  Lyxsi«,and  his  mother  Dryo,  both  descended  from 
noble  Halicaruasnian  families.  Diiigusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lygilamis,  the  grandson  of  ArtemiHia.  who 
was  tyrant  of  his  native  city,  he  retired  for  a  time  to 
the  island  of  Samoa,  whence  he  acquired  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect, in  which  ho  afterwards  composed  his  history.  To 
collect  the  necessary  materials  for  his  great  work,  he 
entered,  in  early  manhood,  upon  that  courne  of  piitient 
and  observant  travel  which  was  destined  to  render  his 
name  illostrioos  in  all  future  ages.  During  his  wan- 
derings, he  visited  almost  every  part  of  Greece  and  its 
dependencies,  nnd  many  other  countries,  the  nffairs  of 
which  are  treated  in  his  work,  investigating  minutely 
the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people.  The 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  Scythia,  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 
Syria,  Palestine,  Colchis,  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 
Ecbatana,  and  even  Babylon,  were  the  ohjectfl  of  liis 
unwearied  search.  On  his  return  ftom  his  travels,  he 
took  a  promiitent  part  in  delivering  his  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis.  But  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrant  did  not  bring  tranqnillity  to  llalicarnaflsus,  and 
^.,  having  himself  become  an  object  of  dislike,  SKain 

Jinitted  his  native  city,  and  settled,  along  with  a  colony 
rom  Athens,  at  Thurii,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  B.  c.  443. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  here  he 
wrote  the  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name.  The 
time  and  place  of  his  death  are  matters  of  dispute.  Ac- 
cording to  some  he  died  at  Thurii,  and  was  bnrie<l  in 
the  market-place,  while  others  assert  that  he  died  at 
Pella,  In  Macedonia.  His  history  consisU  of  9  bookH, 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  9  Mnscs.  **  Next  to  the 
•  Iliad '  and  '  Odyssey,' "  says  Col.  Mure,  •*  the  history  of 
H,  t%  the  greatest  effort  of  Greek  literary  genius.  The  one 
Is  the  nerfection  of  epic  poetry,  the  other  the  perfection 
of  epic  prose.  Were  it  not  for  the  influence  which  the 
prior  existence  of  so  noide  a  model,  even  in  a  different 
branch  of  composition,  has  evidently  exercised  on  the 
historian,  his  title  to  the  pnlm  of  original  invention 
might  rival  that  of  his  poetical  predecessor.  In  the 
complexity  of  the  plnn  [of  his  history],  as  compared 
with  the  simplicity  of  ita  execution,  in  the  multiplicity 
and  heterogeneous  nature  of  ita  materials,  and  in  the 
harmony  of  their  combination,  In  the  grandeur  of  ita 
historical  masses,  and  the  minuteness,  often  triviality, 
of  ita  illustrative  details,  it  remains  not  only  without 
equal,  but  without  rival  or  iwrallel  in  the  literature  of 
Greece  or  Burope." 

Hero'lc*  a.  [lAii.  hrrcHcut ;  Yr.MnXqut.']  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  a  hero  or  heroes ;  m,  heroic  valor.  — 
Becoming  a  hero ;  bold;  illustrious;  valorous;  gsllant; 
brave;  intrepid;  deserving  or  obtaining  distinction  by 
courage  or  magnanimity ;  as,  heroic  enterprise,  heroic 
endnrance. 
H.  Agt,  See  Hero. 
H.  Poetry.  ( Lit.)  That  poetry  which  recites  the  achieve- 
menta  of  heroes ;  epic  poetry.  —  H.  Verse.  (Pros.)  The 
verse  appropriated  to  epic  or  heroic  poetry;  —  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  hexameter ;  in  English,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man, the  iambie  of  ten  syUaUeSy  either  with  or  vrlthout 
the  additional  short  syllable ;  in  French,  the  iambic  qf 
twelve  9]fllable», 

Hero'lCAlljTy  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  hero;  with 
yalor ;  bravely ;  conrageonsly ;  intrepidly ;  as,  the  troops 
foagbt  heroicaJljf. 

Herol-eom'tc,  Herol-eom'leal,  a.  Consisting 
of  the  heroic  and  the  ludicrous ;  denoting  the  high  bar- 
lenqoe ;  as,  an  herot-cowue  poem. 

He'rolne,  n.  [Fr.  hir&lne.]  A  female  hero ;  a  woman 
of  brave  spirit 

— ^Th«  principal  female  character  in  a  poem,  noyel,  or 
drama,  or  one  who  flgores  prominently  in  any  remark- 
able action. 

He'roUnn*  n.  [Fr.  MroUme.]  The  qoalltles  of  a  hero ; 
brarery;  gallantrjt;  intrepidity;  daring;  courage;  bold- 
neas;  magnanimity. 

Hereon,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat  ardea.]  (ZnU.)  The  common 
name  of  the  •nb-finmily  of  birds  Jrdeinse,  a  division  of 
the  fiunllyjlrdeuic,  of  which  the  common  Heron  (Ardea 
dnerea)  i»  the  general  type.  The  characteristics  of  the 
jlnletfwetfre  as  follows :  — Beak  long,  strong,  straight, 
compresaed  in  a  lengthened  cone,  upper  mandible 
■lightly  cnannelled,  ridge  rounded,  nostrils  lateraL 
baaal,  pierced  longitudinally  In  the  groove,  and  half 
cloaed  by  a  membrana ;  legs  long,  sleiider,  naked  aboTe 
the  tarsal  Joint,  8  toes  in  mint,  the  2  outer  united  by  a 
membrane,  I  toe  behind  directed  inwards,  claws  long, 
comprened,  sharp,  tha  middle  claw  denticulated  on  the 
inside;  wings  of  moderate  length,  the  first  quill-feather 
a  little  shorter  than  the  second  or  third,  both  of  which 
are  the  longest  In  the  wing.  The  common  H.  is  one  of 
the  moat  nameroas,  as  well  ai  the  best  known  of  wad- 
iofp-birds,  and  formerly  the  bird  was  considered  royal 
game,  and  statutes  were  passed  for  Ita  preservation  In 
moat  of  the  Baropean  states.  The  B.  is  said  to  be  yery 
long-lived,  and  was  formerly  held  in  considerable  esti- 
mation as  an  article  of  food.  It  visita  Scandinavia  in 
rammer,  going  occasionally  as  far  north  as  the  Faroe 
Islands,  Iceland,  and  the  sonthem  coast  of  Greenland; 
bat  It  )•  most  abundant  In  Holland.    The  plomage  Is 


usually  of  a  bluish-ashy  color,  and  the  average  length 
of  the  bird  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the 
tail  about  3  feet,  while  from  the  cnrpal  Joint  to  the  end 
of  the  wing  the  extent  is  iibout  17  inches.    The  solitary 


Fig.  1282.  — THK  coMMOif  heron,  (Ardea  a'nerea.) 

habita  of  the  IT.  are  well  known ;  for,  except  during  the 
breeding-season,  when  they  congregate  in  large  flocks, 
they  are  generally  seen  alone.  Their  food  is  nearly  en- 
tirely composed  of  fl8h,  and  they  will  be  seen  for  hours 
standing  by  the  side  of  ponds  and  stretimlets,  watching 
for  their  prey,  which  they  catch  by  a  single  dart  of  their 
powerful  Iteak.  Like  the  rooks,  they  build  their  nesta 
on  trees  with  sticks,  lined  with  dried  grass,  wool,  and 
other  warm  materials,  ( Fig.  1282.)  The  tamale  lays  from 
4  to  6  eggs,  of  a  Dale  greenish-blue  color.  The  IT.  is 
largely  represented  in  America ;  and  one  of  the  largest 


Fig.  1283.— THE  great  blub  heron,  (j4rdea  Herodias.) 


species,  the  Great  Blue^.,  or  Crane,  Ardea  Herodias^ 
(Linn.,)  (Fig.  1283.)  is  common  in  the  United  States.  It 
measures  upwards  of  6  feet  In  length ;  the  beak  is  8 
inches  long,  and  of  a  brown  color,  Inclining  to  yellow 
on  the  sides ;  on  the  back  of  the  head  is  a  long-feathered 
crest;  the  space  between  the  beak  and  eye  is  naked, 
and  of  a  pale-yellow ;  all  the  upper  parta  of  the  body, 
with  the  belly,  tail,  and  legs,  are  brown ;  the  quills 
black;  the  neck,  breast,  and  thighs  rufous.  Like  the 
other  species.  It  ft^uenta  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  feeds  on  reptiles  and  small  fishes.  When 
wounded,  it  at  once  prepares  for  defence ;  and  the  dog 
or  man  who  comes  within  reach  is  sure  to  receive  a  se- 
vere wound;  and  the  danger  la  greater  as  these  birds 
generally  aim  at  the  eye. 

Her'on  Isles,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
8.  of  the  month  of  Mobile  Bay;  Lat.  ao^  12'  N.,  Lon. 
88°  W. 

Her^onrjr,  n.    A  breeding-place  for  herons. 

Her^on^s-blll^  n.    (BU.)    See  Brodiux. 

Her^onsliaw,  Hern'staBw*  n.  A  Heron,  q.  v. 

HeiH^ftl'ovlst,  n.  rOr.  heros,  and  logos^  discourse.] 
One  who  treata  of,  or  discourses  upon,  heroes. 

He'ro'fi  FoaatAln.    See  FouNTALf  or  Hero. 

He'roslllp,  n.    The  character  of  a  hero. 

He'ro- worship,  n.  The  worship  of  heroes,  praotlsed 
by  the  nations  ofantiquity ;  hence,  extravagant  admira- 
tion of  heroes,  or  heroic  qualities. 

Heil»es.  (her'pees,)  n.  [Lat  and  Or.]  (Med.)  A  dis- 
ease of  the  skin,  consisting  in  the  eruption  of  small  ag- 
gregated yesicles.  Several  yarietiea  of  H.  are  mentioned 
by  systematic  writers  on  skin-diseases.  A  common 
form  is  familiarly  known  as  shingles.  In  this,  which, 
though  not  a  dangerous  Is  a  yery  troublesome  disease, 
patehes  of  herpetic  yesicles  extend  either  quite  around, 
or  half  around  the  body  near  the  waist  The  treatment 
of  H.  In  Ita  several  forms  conslsta  merely  in  correcting 
the  state  of  the  secretions  by  alteratives  and  aperients. 


Herpei'le,  a.  [Fr.  herpitiqutt,']  Perialning  to,  re* 
senibling,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  the  herpes ;  as, 
hervetic  erflptions. 

Uerpetologric*  Herpetolonr'lcal,  a.  Relating, 
or  pertaining  to^  herpetulo|cy. 

Herpetol'Oififif,  n.    One' versed  in  herpetology. 

Herpetofoiryt  *»•  [Or.  fierpetos,  a  reptile;  logos,  ^ 
di»coun»e.]  {Zoiii.')  That  branch  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  reptiles.  H.  has  received  the  attention  of  nat- 
uralista  both  in  ancient  and  modern  timen.  Linnaeus 
gave  much  study  to  the  subject,  and  Riiy  devoted  con- 
sidentblo  time  to  it.  Lac^p^de,  Brongniart,  Latreille, 
and  Daudin,  also  contributed  to  ita  advancement  in  the 
end  of  the  18th  ond  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  In 
later  times  the  principal  writers  on  H.  have  been  Schle- 
gel.  Gray,  MUller,  Dwen,  Agassiz,  and  others.  Addi- 
tional interest  is  added  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
science  on  account  of  the  numerous  fossil  remains  of 
reptiles  belonging  to  former  geological  periods  which 
have  been  found.  Many  of  these  possess  extraordinary 
characters,  and  are  of  immense  size.  Until  lately,  the 
Batrachia^  or  Amphibia,  have  always  been  included 
with  the  reptiles;  consequently,  in  most  works  on  JET. 
a  description  of  them  is  to  be  found.  In  this  work  they 
are  separated  in  a  distinct  class,  as  propoHed  by  Prot 
Agassis,  who,  in  his  Esuay  on  Classificatiim  (I8d7),  in- 
sisto  on  the  separation  of  the  amphibians  fW>m  the  rep- 
tiles by  the  different  manner  in  which  their  structural 
plan  is  carried  out ;  the  former  breathing  by  lungs  or 
gilU,  undergoing  metamorphosis,  laying  a  large  number 
of  small  eggs,  and  having  a  naked  skin, — while  the  lat- 
ter are  covered  with  homy  scales,  lay  few  and  compar- 
atively largo  eggs,  breathe  by  lungs,  and  undergo  no 
marke<l  transformation. — See  Batrachia  and  Rkptilbe. 

Her'poltaode,  n.  [A  word  coined  from  the  Gr.  herpo. 
I  wind  along,  polos,  an  axis,  and  hados,  a  road.]  (Math.) 
A  plane  transcendental  curve,  employed  first  by  Polnsot 
in  his  graphic  representation  of  the  motion  of  a  body 
around  a  fixed  point.  It  is  the  locus  of  the  point  of 
contact  with  a  fixed  plane  of  an  ellipsoid  movable 
around  ita  fixed  centre. 

Herre'ra,  Francesco,  el  Vitjo,  (the  elder,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  painter,  b.  at  Seville,  1576.  He  was  employed 
to  paint  in  the  pidace  and  churches  of  his  native  town, 
and  he  also  painted  many  grnre  subjecta.  A  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  are  among  his  prin- 
cipal works.  D.  about  1660. — Herrera,  Francesco,  el 
Moro,  (the  younger,)  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a 
painter,  b.  at  Seville,  about  1622.  lie  studied  at  Rome, 
and  after  his  return  became  second  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  Mnrillo  being  then  president  He 
afterwards  went  to  Madrid,  and  became  first  painter  to 
Philip  IV.  D.  about  16F0.— There  were  several  other 
artiste  of  the  name  of  Herrera  contemporary  with  the 
aboye. 

Herre'ra-TordestllMS,  Antonio  db,  a  Spanish  his- 
torian, B.  1559,  who  wrote  a  General  History  of  the 
Spanish  Conquests  in  America  between  1492  and  1554,  a 
very  elaborate  and  valuable  work,  in  4  vols,  folio.  He 
also  wrote  a  General  Histnry  of  Spain  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  IL,  in  3  vols,  folio,  and  other  important  his- 
torical works.    D.  1625. 

Her'rerlte,  n.   (Min.)   Same  as  SiOTHSOxrrB,  9.  r. 

Her'rick,  R0BBKT,an  English  |»oetB.  in  London,  1591, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  is  the  author  of  some 
of  the  most  charming  pastoral  and  anacreontic  verso  in 
the  language,  partaking  largely  of  the  quaint  imagery 
and  melodious  expression  of  the  Elizabethan  school. 
Tite  Hesperid'S  may  be  esteemed  his  principal  work. 
Many  of  his  souks,  as  Cherry  Ripe,  Ac,  are  popular  even 
at  the  present  day.  A  selection  of  U.'a  poetical  works, 
editeil  by  Prof.  Child,  was  published  at  Boston,  in  2  vols., 
12mo.,  1856,  and  a  new  edition  was  also  brought  out  in 
London,  in  1859. 

Her'riek,  in  /ViMMirlt^Nta,  a  poet-township  of  Brad- 
ford CO.,  10  ni.  of  Towanda.    Pop.  (1897)  about  825. 

—A  township  of  Susquehanna  co.    Pop.  (1890)  721. 

Her'riekvllle,  in  Penn^ylrania,  a  post-yillage  of 
Bradford  co.    Pop.  (1897)  about  290. 

Her'rlBff,  n.  [A.S.  hmring ;  Du.  haring ;  Oer.  hUring  ; 
Fr.  hareng ;  It  aringa.  The  A.S.  is  probably  from  Aert 
— Oer.  Aeer,  Goth,  haiyit,  an  army,  a  multitude.]  (ZoU,) 
A  fish,  several  species  of  which  form  the  genus  CCupeo, 
family  OLwpeidtt,  The  length  of  the  bead  of  the  H.y  com- 
parec]  to  the  length  of  the  body  alone,  without  the  head 
or  caudal  rajrs,  Is  as  1  to  4 ;  the  depth  of  the  body  com- 
pared to  the  whole  length  of  the  fish,  as  I  to  5 ;  the 
commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  half-way  between 
the  point  of  the  upper  Jaw  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  tail ;  the  longest  ray  Is  nearly  as  long  aa 
f  he  base  of  the  fin  ;  the  pectoral  fin  being  rather  large 
compared  to  the  size  of  tiie  other  fins.  The  ventral  fin 
arises  considerably  behind  the  line  of  commencement 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  is  small,  with  elongated  axillary 
scales,  ita  origin  half-way  between  the  point  of  the 
lower  Jaw  and  the  end  of  the  short  central  caudal  raj's. 
The  anal  fin  begins  half-way  between  the  origin  of  the 
ventral  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  tall,  and 
extends  over  half  the  distance  between  ita  origin  and 
the  end  of  the  'fleshy  portfon;  thus  occupying  the  third 

auarter  division  of  the  distance  between  the  origin  of 
tie  ventral  flu  and  the  end  of  the  fleehy  portion  of  the 
tail.  The  rays  are  very  short ;  the  tall  considerably 
forked,  with  the  outer  rays  double  the  length  of  the 
middle  ones.  The  lower  Jaw  is  much  the  larsest ;  the 
dorsal  and  abdominal  lines  of  the  body  slightly  con- 
vex ;  the  belly  carinated,  bat  not  serrated,  the  scales 
moderate  in  siie,  oval,  and  thin.  The  upper  part  of  the 
fish  is  a  fine  blue  color,  with  green  and  other  reflections, 
when  viewed  in  different  lights ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
side  and  belly,  and  the  gill-coven,  silverzwhUe.exhibil- 
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tsf  the  appMnnoa  of  axtraTMaUon  when  the  flih  bM 
been  deed  some  tweoty-foar  boon.  Tbe  donal  and 
caudal  flns  are  of  a  duikj  hae,  and  tboee  dh  the  lower 
IMurta  of  tbe  body  almost  wblte.  Tbe  opinion,  once  en* 
tertained,  tbat  tbe  proper  borne  of  tbe  J^l  ia  witbin  tbe 
Arctic  Circle,  and  tbat  its  yast  sboala  iaeae  tbence  at 
CMtain  aeaeons,  migrating  >outbward,  and  ipreading 
tbemselTee  along  tbe  eboree  of  Enrope,  Aaia,  and  Ameri- 
ca, ia  now  discarded  as  utterly  witbout  fonndation ;  and 
tbe  H.  is  believed  to  be  an  inbabitant  of  deep  water, 
from  wbicb,  at  certain  seasons,  it  approacbes  tbe  sbores, 
probably  never  migrating  to  any  great  distance.  Tbe 
young  are  abundant  in  tbe  sballow  water  near  the 
shores  at  seasons  when  the  parent  fish  are  absent.  Tbe 
H.  seems  always  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  comparatively 
sballow  water,  and  is  said  to  be  very  indilTerent  whether 
the  spawning-ground  be  sandy,  rocky,  or  covered  with 
submarine  vegeUtion.  Certain  localities,  however,  have 
tbe  reputation  of  being  fkvorite  spawning-grounds. 
When  the  great  annual  shoals  of  herrings  appear  on  the 
coasts,  they  generally  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  are  followed  by  multitudes  of  larger  fishes,  as 
bakes,  dog-fishes,  ike,  which  prey  on  them ;  great  num- 
bers also  nUi  a  ready  prey  to  gulls  and  other  sea-birds, 
which  congregate  for  the  occasion.  Tbe  food  of  the  H. 
is  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  minute  crustaceans  and 
aealepfue;  but  it  feeds  alsoon  small  fishes,  not  scrupling 
to  devour  even  the  young  of  its  own  species.  The  im- 
mense multitudes  of  herrings  annually  taken  by  the 
net  cause  no  apparent  diminution  of  their  abundance, 
the  dratruction  being  compensated  for  by  prodigious 
fecundity;  more  than  06,000  eggs  have  been  counted  in 
the  roe  of  a  single  female.  But  H^  without  any  appar- 
ent cause,  often  desert  parts  of  the  coast  where  for  a 
time  they  have  been  remarkably  abundant,  not  return- 
ing in  similar  plenty  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of 
years.  The 
common  Amer^ 
Scan  herring 
has  been  classed 
as  a  distinct 
species  C.  d(m- 
gala,  but  is  now 
considered  to  be 
a  variety  of  C. 
har«ngu$,tbe 
European  species.    The  fish  locally  known  as  tbe  H.  In 
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the  States  8.  of  Maine,  is  the  alewife  {Ahmi  lyramNM), 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  shad,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  tbe  H.    It  is  very  abundant,  and  is  much 


esteemed.  C.  ndrabUk,  tbe  Pacific  coast  species,  closely 
resembles  tbe  common  H.  Its  abundance  resembles 
that  of  tbe  Atlantic  If.,  and  the  fishery  is  of  growing 
importance.  H.  are  fhll  of  roe  in  tlie  end  of  June,  and 
continue  in  aeaaon  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  deposit  their  epawu.  The  young  U.  begin  to 
approach  the  ahorea  in  July  and  August,  and  are  then 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inchea  long.  The  U.  was 
unknown  to  the  ancienta,  being  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
within  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe  Dutcli  are  said  to  have 
engaged  in  the  fishery  in  1164. ,  The  invention  of  pick- 
ling or  salting  U.  is  ascribed  to  one  Benliels,  or  Benkel- 
son,  of  Biervliet,  near  Sluys,  who  died  in  1397.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a  mag- 
nificent tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  Since  tbu 
early  period  tbe  Dutch  have  uniformly  maintained  their 
ascecdeucy  in  the  H.  fishery.  The  mode  of  fishing  for 
U.  is  by  drift-nets,  very  similar  to  those  employed  in 
the  pilchard  fisheries ;  the  fishing  is  carried  on  only  in 
the  night,  the  most  favorable  time  being  wlien  it  is  quite 
dark,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  ruffled  by  a  breexe. 
The  seine  is  largely  employed  in  the  alewife  fisheries 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Her'rlngr*  ^^  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Allen  oo. 

Her'riny  lM»ne«  n.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
spinal  bone  of  a  herring ;  as,  herring^WM  stitch,  a  kind 
of  cross-stitch  in  seams. 

Herring-bone  toork.    (BuHduig.)    Masonry  in  which 
the  stones  are  laid  aslant  instead  of  being  bedded  flat. 

Her'rlnn^ton's  Comers,  in  New  York,  a  villsige 
and  former  post-ufficc  of  Chemung  co. 

Her'rin**  Prairie,  in  /tfrnott,  a  village  of  William- 
son ca    Its  post-office  is  Hkbrin. 

Her'rlottSTllie.  in  remuylvaida,  a  village  and  for- 
mer post-office  of  Washington  oo. 

Merrn'tanter,  n.  [From  HerrnktUt  in  Upper  Luaatia, 
Qermany,  the  first  established  abode  of  the  sect.]  {EccL 
Hiat.)    See  Moravians. 

Hers,  pron.  /em.  pog$esiive.  (Oram.)    Of  her ;  belong- 
ing to  her ;  as,  this  house  is  hers — i.  c,  this  is  fur  house. 
"  Mj  ejM  are  oft'ner  WMh«d  thui  *«r«."—  Shak», 

Hersctael,  {hir'thel,)  n.  [From  the  discoverer,  Sir  W. 
HerscheL]    (Astron.)    Same  as  Urakds,  q.  v. 

Hersehel,  (hir'sM,)  Sir  William,  p.  r.  s.,  a  distin- 
guished astronomer,  a.  at  Hanover,  1738.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  musician,  and  early  in  life  entered  one  of  the 
bands  belonging  to  the  Hanoverian  army.  Finding  no 
chance  of  promotion  in  his  own  country,  ff.^  in  1757,  re- 
pair^ to  England,  where  he  met  with  success  as  a 
teacher  and  director  of  music.  Imbued  with  a  taste  for, 
and  having  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, be  resolved  to  construct  for  himself  a  telescope 
wherewith  to  view  the  celestial  phenomena  he  bad 
hitherto  read  of  only.  He  accordingly  completed,  in 
1774,  a  6-feet  Newtonian  refiector,  with  which  be  could 
•ee  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  tbe  ring  of  Saturn. 
Not  contented  with  this,  H.  made  in  succession  no  fewer 
than  200  scMfi-feet,  150  («n-feet,  and  about  80  tvienty- 
feet  telescopes.  His  first  regular  observations  with  the 
telescope  were  made  in  1770  and  following  years,  and 
were  published  in  the  JtUhiophioal  Trantadions  for 


1780.  In  1781  he  discovered  what  he  at  first  thought  a 
comet,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  a  new  planet,  which  he 
called  the  (rsannafm  Sidus,  but  which  baa  ainca  received 
the  name  of  Vramu,  from  ita  being  next  to  Saturn. 
After  thia  diacovery,  which  apread  hia  reputation  over 
Europe,  King  George  III.  munificently  enabled  him,  by 
the  grant  of  a  aalary,  to  devote  tbe  whole  of  hia  time  to 
aatronomy.  He  tberefbre  took  up  hia  reaidence  at 
Datchet.  near  Windaor,  where  be  made  many  diacoveriea 
in  double  and  triple  sters,  on  tbe  proper  motion  of  the 
sun  and  solar  system,  the  spots  at  the  pole  of  Mars,  and 
the  nebuUe  and  cluater  of  atars  obaerved  by  Meaaier  and 
Mechain.  In  1787,  H.  diaoovered  a  2d  and  4th  aatelUte 
of  the  Oeorgium  Sidua,  and  in  1700  and  1799.  five  other 
aatelUtea,  viz.,  the  lat.  3d,  5tb,  and  0th,  aU  of  which 
move  in  a  retrograde  direction,  in  orbita  almoat  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  tbe  ecliptic.  In  1781,  George  IIL 
defhtyed  the  ezpenae  of  a  40-feet  telescope  vrith  a  mirror 
4  feet  in  diameter,  3^  inches  thick,  and  weighing 
2,118  lbs.  With  this  magnificent  instrument  H.  dis- 
covered the  6th  and  7th  satellites,  and  also  the  spots, 
belts,  and  flattening  on  tbe  4  new  planets  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  Till  1820,  Sir  William  communi- 
cated almost  every  year  important  papers  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  nebulfls,  clusters  of  stars,  the  construction  of 
the  heavens,  tbe  motion  of  the  solar  system,  on  double 
stars,  and  on  the  4  new  planets  l)etween  Mars  and  Ju- 

Eiter.  We  owe  to  him  also  tbe  discovery  of  invisible 
eating  rays  beyond  the  red  extremity  of  tbe  spectrum. 
Sir  William  H.  was  a  member  of  the  principal  scientific 
societies  of  Europe  and  America ;  was  created  ll.  D.  in 
1786,  and  in  1816  received  tbe  Croaa  of  tbe  Royal  Quel- 
phic  Order.  In  1820  be  waa  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  published  in  the 
first  vol.  of  its  Tramactioiu  a  paper  on  145  new  double 
stars.    D.  Aug.  25, 1822. 

HxRBOHKL,  Sir  Johic  PRmimioE  Wiluam,  Bart,  r.B.8., 
D.  0.  L.,  only  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  1792.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  senior  wrangler 
in  1813,  and  following  in  bis  Anther's  footsteps,  devoted 
bis  fbture  career  to  astronomical  pursuits.  In  1816  be 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  for  observations  on  10,000  multiple  stars,  and 
in  181B  presented  to  tbe  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of 
380  double  and  triple  stars,  whose  positions  and  appar- 
ent distances  had  never  until  then  been  fixed.  In  1H30, 
he  published  measurements  of  1^236  stars,  which  he  bad 
discovered  with  hia  20-feet  refiecting  teleacope.  At 
the  same  time  he  also  devoted  his  attention  to  physica, 
the  reanlta  of  which  appeared  in  hia  Trfati$e  on  Sound  ; 
Trmtue  on  the  Theory  of  Light ;  Treatise  on  Astronomy ^ 
ike,  beaidea  a  great  number  of  acientific  memoirs  pub- 
lished in  the  Royal  Society's  ^Transactions,"  Ac.  He 
spent  four  years  (1834-8)  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  be  examined  tbe  whole  Southern  celestial  hemis- 
phere, and  derived  important  meteorological  and  astro- 
nomical observations  therefrom.  In  1838  he  was  elected 
president  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  and  created  a  baronet ;  in 
1839,  an  honorary  n. o. L.  of  Oxford;  and  in  1842  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University.  In  1818 
he  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society;  in  1850.  published  his  valuable  OutUnes 
o/  Astronomy,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mint,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1855.  J>.  1871. 

Her'seheiite,  n.  (Mtn.)  A  white  or  colorless  mineral, 
found  in  hexagonal  tubular  crystals.  S^p.  gr.  2-06.  Camp. 
Silica  47-39r^umina  20*90,  lime  0-38,  soda  833,  potash 
4-39,  water  17*84. 

Herse,  n.  [Fr.,  a  portcullis,  fii>m  Lat  hirpex,  gen. 
hirpiciSy  harrow.]  Originally,  a  frame  whereon  lighted 
candles  were  placed  at  the  obaeqniea  of  distinguished 
persons. 

(Ibrtif.)  (Also  written  HsRSiLLOir.)  A  lattice  or  port- 
cullis armed  with  spikes,  used  to  close  a  gateway ;  also, 
a  harrow  used  in  lieu  of  a  cbeval-de-frise  to  impede  the 
advance  of  an  enemy. 

— ^A  heurse.    See  Hkarsk. 

— V.  a.  To  put  on  or  into  a  hearse. 

"  Would  ibe  wen  kentd  at  my  ftioi."— flkakt. 

— ^To  carry  to  the  grave. 

Herself.  j9ron.  [Her  said  self .]  (Oram.)  The  empha- 
sized and  reciprocal  form  of  she  and  her,  denoUne  a 
female ;  as,  she  herulf  is  to  blame  for  this ;  —  used,  also, 
in  the  predicate,  both  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases;  as,  it  is  herself,  she  deceived  herself.  —  In  her 
proper,  true,  and  real  character ;  hence,  mistress  of  her 
own  thoughts  and  actions ;  self-governing;  sane;  in  her 
right  mind ;  as,  she  is  now  htrielf  again,  she  has  oome 
to  herself. 

By  herself,  alone ;  unaccompanied ;  solitary ;  apart ; 
as,  she  chooses  to  walk  by  herself. 

Her'sejr.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Osceola  co., 
on  F.  k.  P.  M.  R.R.,  66  m.  N.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Her'seyTllle,  in  Wis.,  a  poet-village  of  8t.  Croix  co. 

HersTeld,  or  HiRSCH'rcLD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  nrov. 
Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Fulda.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth, 
and  serge.    Pop.  (1897)  about  6,950. 

Herslrlon,  n.     {FoHif.)    See  Hrrse. 

Hers'inan's,  in  tUfnois,  a  post- village  of  Brown  ca 

Hers'tAl,  Her'lstal,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
Liege,  on  tbe  Meuse,  3  m.  N.K.  of  Liege.  Jiani^f.  Iron 
and  steel  goods.  It  was  in  ancient  tim^  a  fortress,  and 
from  it  Pepin  d*H4ristal,  progenitor  of  Charlemagne, 
took  his  tiUe.    i^.  6,600. 

Hertford,  or  Herts,  (hart'/ord,)  a  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  N.  by  Cunbridge  and  Bedford.  E.  by 
Essex,  S.  by  Middlesex,  and  W.  by  Buckingham  and 
Bedford ;  area,  611  sq.  m.  Manuf.  Straw-plaiting  and 
paper-making.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  hay 
for  the  London  naarket,  and  the  county  carries  on  a 
large  trade  in  mait.   The  chief  rivers  are  tbe  Ouse,  Lea, 


Marao,  Beane,  Bib,  Stort,  Cotne,  Yer,  and  Hew  Blvac 
By  diligent  manuring,  fbr  which  the  proxiiiilty  of  Los- 
don  aflbrda  abundant  fikdlitiea,  the  soil  of  H^  thoqgb  not 
naturally  fertile,  baa  been  hnwi^t  to  a  couidcrmble  de- 
gree of  productiveneaa.    /^  (1881)  a02;980. 

HnvpoRn,  a  town  of  Knfl^and,  cap.  of  above  ax,  oo  the 
Lea,  21  m.  N.  of  London.  Maawf.  Flour  and  malt.  Tbe 
caatle  aerved  aa  a  place  of  iminriaonmeut  for  David,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  John  the  Giood,  Idng  of  Fraaes.  Ab. 
f,266. 

Hertford,  in  JVbHA  Chroluia,  a  N.E.  oo.,a4|oiDiiigTiik 

enia ;  arta^  about  820  aq.  m.  Rivers.  Blackwatcr  aa4 
eberrin  nvera,  which  unite  in  thIa  oo.  to  fom  tba 
Chowan  River.  Surface,  generally  level ;  aod,  ffsrtilsu 
Cap.  Winton. 

— ^A  post-village,  cap.  of  Perquimans  co.,  on  tbe  Perqsi- 
mans  River,  abt.  12  m.  from  ita  mootli,  iOKi  abt.  IM  m. 
S.  of  Raleigh. 

Her'tiia,  An'ma,  Aor'tha,  Eoe'ths.  (JfpUL)  A  cbiaT 
divinity  of  tbe  ancient  German  and  Scandinavlaa  na- 
tions. She  was  worshipped  under  a  variety  of  aamea* 
of  which  the  chief  were  analogous  to  tluiae  of  Tnra, 
Rhet   --   '-  ^    ^      . 

Her'i 


Rhea,  Cybele,  and  Ops  among  the  Greeks  and  I 
[er'nll,  n.pl.   (Hist.)    This  Teutonic  tribe,  trora  tba 
coast  of  tbe  Baltic,  descended  the  Danube  to  tbe  Black 


Sea,  sailed  through  tbe  Hellespont  in  282,  wb 
other  Qothic  tribes,  thev  assailed  tbe  cities  of  Gi^ 
burning,  among  others,  the  famous  temple  of  ttie  g 
Diana  at  Ephesus.    They  were  met  near  Athens  by  De- 
xippus,  who  routed  them  in  267.    They  again  i 


northward,  invaded  Italy,  and  overthrew  tbe  W.  empira 
in  476.  The  Longobardi  almost  deatroyed  them  in  612, 
and  their  name  ia  mentioned  for  tbe  laat  time  in  hJstofy 
at  the  defeat  and  death  of  Teiaa  by  Naraea,  ia  6&3w 

Hers,  HtirRi,  a  German  oompoaer  and  frfaniat,  r.  ia  Vi- 
enna, 1806.  Hia  numerous  productiona  are  remarkable 
for  elegance ;  aa  a  pianist  be  ei^oyed  great  pocnxlarity. 
In  1846-7  he  made  a  profeaaionjU  viait  to  the  U.  8. 

HersegOVlna.  (kairU-9-go^oee'na,)  or  HotSKX,  (Ae^- 
seek,)  a  former  province  of  tbe  Ottoman  Empire,  nomi- 
nally forming  (with  the  exception  of  Caatel-nnoTa,  anil 
aoma  aiUoining  diatricta)  a  put  of  the  eyalet  or  p-^'^'ir 
of  Bosnia.  A  was  bounded  N.  by  Croatia.  8.  by  Mon- 
tenegro, E.  by  Bosnia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dalmatia.  Hie 
principal  citiea  are  Frebigne  (Ibrmer  cap.),  and  Moatar. 
Ita  political  and  etbnogiaphical  character  coincide  witti 
thoae  of  Boenia  (q.v.),  though  it  differs  in  ^^yrit^d  char- 
acter. H.  was  occupied  In  1878  under  the  Beriin  treaty, 
and  the  government  has  since  been  administered  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Area,  3,616  sq  m.  Aw. 
(1897}  about  200,00a    See  AtrsTUA. 

Hesdln,  (ha^ddimg,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dcpc 
Pas-de-Oalaia,  16  m.  8.E.  of  MontreoU ;  pop.  4,000. 

HeshlMMi.  (SeripL\  A  celebrated  city  of  tbe  Amoritea, 
20  m.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  tbe  Jordan,  (Josh.  ill.  10;  xiiL 
17.)  It  was  given  to  Reuben ;  but  was  afterwarda  trans- 
ferred to  Qnd,  and  then  to  tbe  Lerites.  It  bad  be«a 
conquered  from  the  Moabites  by  Sihon,  and  became  iiis 
capital ;  and  vras  taken  by  the  Israelites  a  little  befors 
the  death  of  Moses,  (Num.  xxi.  25 ;  Josh.  xxi.  39. )  After 
tbe  ten  tribes  were  transplanted  Into  the  country  be- 
yond  the  Euphrates,  the  Moabites  recoveml  it,  {Itaiah 
XV.  4.)  Its  ruins  are  now  called  Hesban,  and  cover  tbe 
sides  of  a  hill  7  m.  N.  of  Medebs. 

Hesta'i»Oii,  in  Pimnsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Indiana  oo. 

He'slod,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets,  who  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  tbe  8th  cenU,  a.  c.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ascra,  in  Bosotia,  but  almost  nothing  is  known 
of  bis  life.  A  family  dispute  drove  him  fkttm  Ascra,  and 
he  settled  at  Orcbomenos.  The  works  attributed  to  bbn 
are  the  poems  entitled.  Works  and  Days,  Thfogoi^, 
Shield  of  Hercules,  and  the  lost  Oatalme  of  Wamun. 
Tbe  poetry  of  the  Workt  and  Days  is  of  a  hoinely  and 
didactic  character,  dealing  with  tbe  practical  intereats 
of  common  life.  It  ia  ''a  faithfbl  transcript,**  says  Gott- 
IHed  Mtiller,  **of  the  whole  condition  of  Boeotian  life.* 
The  T/ieogony,  however,  is  of  a  diflisrent  character,  being 
an  attempt  to  present  a  systematic  view  of  tbe  <nigin  ana 
powers  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  order  of  nature.  It  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  reli|^on  of  the 
Oreeka. 

Heslo'ne.  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  and  sister  of  Priam.  Neptune,  in  bis  anger  agiinst 
her  father  for  having  failed  in  a  promise  towards  bim, 
sent  a  monster  to  ravage  his  country.  Hie  oracle  con- 
signed her,  as  an  expiatory  victim,  to  it;  Hercules  de- 
livered her  as  she  was  about  to  be  devoured  by  the  m<»a- 
ter;  but  not  obtaining  the  reward  promised  by  ber 
Ikther,  be  carried  her  off,  and  gave  ber  in  marriage  to 
bis  friend  Telamon.  The  abduction  of  H.  became  the 
Trojan  pretext  for  the  carrying  off  of  Helen  by  Paris. 

Hes'ltAuey,  n.    [Lat.  hmntanlia.]    A  hesitating;  a 
doubting ;  a  pausing  to  consider ;  dubiousness; 
"  SoDM  of  them  resaonsd  withoat  don  bt  or  AMtteney." 

—Vacillation  of  manner ;  indecision  of  thought  or  action; 
as,  he  spoke  with  hesitancy. 

Hes'ltant,  a.  [Lat.  htttitans.]  Hesitating;  dellber^ 
ative;  not  prompt  to  act  or  dedde. — Wanting  aptness 
or  fiuency  of  speech. 

Hes'ttantly,  adv.  With  doubt,  pause,  or  hesitancy. 

Hes'ltmte,  v.  a.  [Lat.  hsuito,  hMsUahim,  frequent  tnm 
htereo,  hsesum,  to  hang  or  hold  Cast,  to  stick.  See  Ad- 
HRRR.J  To  stick  fast;  to  remain  fixed  In  a  place;  to 
stop  or  pause  respecting  decision  or  action ;  to  be  doubt- 
ful as  to  fiKct,  principle,  or  determination ;  to  be  in  sus- 
pense ;  as,  he  hesitates  about  the  matto'. — To  staaamsr; 
to  halt  or  bungle  in  speech ;  as,  a  hesitating  delivery. 

—V.  a.  To  be  undecided  in  reference  to ;  to  be  vacillatioc 
about;  also,  to  speak  haltingly, or  with  heaitatioo;  la 
stammer  out. 
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MLmafitmtiM^^mp.a.  Doabting;  pansing;  itammeriiif. 
JHCfl'tUUlnfflJ'*  <^v-    ^^^^  hetitaUoQ  or  doubt 
Bcslta'ti^Bv  n.   [Fr.  Msitation^  fh)m  L.  Lat  hetOaUo.] 
Act  of  besitatiDg;  a  pausing  or  delay  in  forming  an 
opinion  or  commencing  action  ;  doubt.  —  A  stopping  in 
speech ;  intermission  between  words ;  stammering. 

"  Mmnj  dmrgjm&a  un  nnabto  to  (o  oa  vitboat  perpctoml  lutUa- 
ttant."  —  Swijt. 

Hca'per,  Hes'jpems,  n.  [Lat.  futpenu;  Gr.  hea- 
peros.]    The  evening  star. 

Kes'per,  in  Jcwa,  a  post-rillage  and  township  of  Win- 
neshiek CO.,  abt.  14  m.  N.E.  of  Decorah ;  pop.  of  town- 
ship 1.010. 

Bespermn'tlui.  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  order  hridaoett,  the  species  of  which  are  com- 
monly called  Evening-flowerty  in  reference  to  the  time 
the  flowers  expand. 

Hcspe'rla,  in  Michigan^  a  postnifflco  of  Oceana  co. 

Hcspe'rlAU,  in  /omkx,  a  post^lfice  of  Webster  co. 

JHesper'ideSf  n.  pi.  {Myth.)  The  mune  of  the  famous 
aist«>rs,  who,  assisted  by  the  dragon  Ladon,  guarded  the 
golden  apples  which  Hera  had  received,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Zeus,  from  Oe.  Their  genealogy,  as  well  as 
their  number,  are  variously  given  by  mythologists. 
They  were,  however,  commonly  set  down  at  4,  whose 
names  were  iBgle,  Erythia,  llestia,  and  Arethusa.  The 
locality  of  the  gardens  was  also  a  matter  of  controversy, 
the  two  favorite  opinions  placing  them  westward  of 
Mount  Atlas,  and  north  of  the  Caucasus.  With  tlie  us- 
■tstance  of  Atlas  the  apples  were  stolen  by  Hercules, 
who  killed  the  dragon. 

JBcsper'tcUiie,  n.  (Chem.)  A  flagrant  volatile  oil, 
obtained  firom  the  leaves  and  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
the  AitrantiaofK^  q.  v. 

KCflpcrid'tam,  n.  [From  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Huperidu.]  (BoL)  A  many<elled,  few-seeded,  superior, 
indehiscent  fruit,  covered  by  a  spongy  separable  rind ; 
the  cells  easily  separable  from  each  other,  and  contain- 
ing a  mass  of  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded ;  — 
example,  the  orange. 

JBca'iMrto,  n.  [Gr,  evening,—  the  flower  being  then 
more  fragrant.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Brasti- 
aout.  The  species  H.  matronalis,  the  Rocket  or  Dame's 
Tiolet,  stem  sinftle,  erect,  3-4  feet  high,  leaves  lanceolate, 
flowers  purple,  often  doubled, is  a  flue  garden  perennial, 
said  to  be  found  native  about  Lake  Huron. 

HeA'pernn,  n.    [Lat.]    Bee  Hespkr. 

lle««,  HuNRiCH  VON,  one  of  the  most  disttngnixhed  of 
modem  German  painters,  B.  at  Dtlsseldorf,  1798.  He 
was  of  a  family  illustHous  in  art,  and  was  first  taught 
by  his  father.  After  distinguishing  himself  by  several 
fine  religious  paintings,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  under  the 
patrouHge  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1820  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  Academy  of  Munich,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Painted-Glass  Ifanafactory.  His  roost  cele- 
Inuted  freecoes  are  those  of  All-8aints  Church,  the 
Court  Chapel,  and  the  basilica  of  8t.  Boniface,  the  latter 
representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  saint  Among  his 
other  work!  are  named  a  Holjf  Fumiljfj  exhibited  in 
1817 :  Ftiith^  Love,  Hnpt ;  ApoUo  and  the  Nine  JtfusM, 
painted  during  his  stay  at  Rome ;  and  a  Last  Supper. 
The  works  of  this  great  artist  form  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  Munich.  He  obtained  great  repntation 
also  as  a  portrait-painter.    D.  at  Munich,  1863. 

Bes'ae,  or  Hes'sla,  a  territory  of  Germany,  origi- 
nally peopled  by  the  Catti,  or  Chatti,  an  old  Teutonic 
Mbe.  In  the  time  of  Clovis  L  it  formed  part  of  Thu- 
ringia,  but  in  902  was  under  the  govt,  of  a  count  of 
Hesse.  It  afterwards  passed  by  marriage  into  the  pos- 
session of  Louis  I.  of  Thnringia  ^1130-1140),  and  on  the 
extinction  of  his  male  line  in  1247,  whs  erected  into  a 
distinct  landgraviate  under  Henry  **  the  Infant,"  whose 
claims  were  finally  establiHiied  in  1264.  In  1292  it  be- 
came a  principality  of  the  empire,  and  in  1458'was  di- 
Tided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Hi-iue,  the  entire  territory 
a«ain  becoming  united  under  the  Landg^ve  of  Lower 
Hesse  in  1500.  On  the  death  of  Philip  I.,  in  1667,  H. 
was  divided  between  his  four  sons,  who  founded  the 
booses  of  Cassel,  Marbnrg.  Rheinfels,  and  Darmstadt. 
The  first  house  of  Rheinfels  becoming  extinct  in  1583, 
and  that  of  Msrburg  in  1604,  the  country  became  di- 
vided between  the  families  of  Uesse-Oassel  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  (q.  V.) 

Hes'se-CTAMMlt  formerly  Electoral  Hbssx,  [Ger.  Kur- 
hesten^l  a  prov.  of  W.  Germany,  belonging  to  PrusMia, 
consisting  of  a  central  territory,  bounded  N.W.  by 
Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  Waldeck;  N.E.,  Hanover,  and 
Prussian  Saxony;  E.,  Saxe-Weimar;  8.  and  S.K.,  Bava- 
ria ;  and  W.  Frankfort,  Nassau,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt ; 
the  whole  lying  between  Lat.  50^  5'  and  52^  28'  N.,  and 
Lon.  8°  30*  and  10°  40^  30"  E.  U.  O.  was  formerly  di- 
vided into  4  sub-provs.,  vix..  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse, 
Folds,  and  Hanau.  Area^  4,430  sq.  m.  Surface.  Moun- 
tAinous  in  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.  portions:  and,  generally 
speaking,  one  of  the  most  richly  wooded  countries  in 
£nrope.  Rivers.  Weser,  Main,  Fulda,  Ac.  Soil.  Mod- 
«rately  fertile.  Agric.  Prod,  ilye,  bsj-ley,  oats,  pulse, 
maize,  and  potatoes.  Tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp  are  also 
raised.  Clim.  Healthy.  Min.  Mining  is  extensively  car- 
ried on ;  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  ri>rk-«alt.  and  coal  being 
the  chief  results.  Mant^f.  Linens,  hardware,  arms. 
earthenware,  Ac.  Chiff  tnwn$.  CuMfl  fthe  cap.),  Hanau, 
Fulda,  and  Marburg.  A>p.770,5(W.  Hist.  The  scivereiKn 
bouse  of  if.  C  was  founded  by  William  ''the  Sage"  in 
1567.  The  landgrave  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  elector 
by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801.  From  1806  to  1813,  H. 
C  formed  a  part  of  the  kingflom  of  Westphalia,  of  which 
Ckssel  was  the  cap.  It  was  reerected  into  an  electorate 
in  1813,  and  finally  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1867,  which 
power,  by  a  decree  of  Dec.  7,  1868,  amalgamated  it  with 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  under  the  title  of  Hxsm-Nassau. 
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Hes'se-DarmsUMl  t,or  theGEAirD-DuoaT  op  Hi8Si,a 
state  of  8.  Qermany  forminc  part  of  Uie  German  Empire, 


consisting  of  the  provs.  or  Starkenburg  and  Rhenish 
Hesse,  senarated  from  each  other  by  the  Rhine,  and 
bounded  M.  by  the  Prussian  prov.  Hesse-Nassau,  E.  B»- 
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varia,  S.  Baden,  and  W.  Rlienish  Bavaria  and  Pruasla. 
Jrso,  2,605  sq.m.  Oen.Detc.  The  surface  of  i/.-D.  i»  very 
diversified,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  level  and 
very  fertile  plain ;  the  E.  part  of  Starkenburg,  however, 
is  occupied  by  the  hilly  and  richly-wooded  tract  of  the 
Odenwald.  Hirers.  The  Rhine,  Main,  Sets,  Nahe,  Ac. 
Clitn.  Healthy.  Soil.  Highly  productive,  and  especially 
adapted  to  agriculture.  Prod.  Cereals,  wines,  fruits, 
rape,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  timber,  Ac.  Cattle-breeding 
is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale.  Min.  The  working 
of  salt,  copper,  and  iron  mines  is  an  important  feature 
of  industrial  economy ;  building-stone,  slates,  marble, 
gypsum,  and  potter's  clay  form,  also,  important  mineral 
products.  Manvf.  Damask,  linens,  silks,  tobacco,  earth- 
enware, and  chemicals.  Govt.  A  limited  monarchy, 
here<litary  in  the  male  line,  whose  head  bears  the  title 
uf  grand-duke.  Tills  state  may,  however,  be  considered 
as  possessing  a  mere  nominal  independence,  it  being,  in 
all  essential  respects,  entirely  under  Prussian  oouirol. 


Chief  Towns.  Darmstadt  (the  cap.),  Mayence,  Worms,  Ac. 
Pop.  (1897)  abt.  900,200.  HisL  This  state  was  seiwrated 
fkt>m  Hesse  on  the  death  of  Philip  I.  ("  the  Magnani- 
mous'*), in  1567.  In  1801  Louis  X.  was  compelled  to  cede 
several  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  which 
he  received  in  exchange  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  dec. 
In  1806,  H.-D.  became  a  grand-duchy.  The  grand-duke 
Joined  the  alliance  against  France  in  1813,  and  ceded 
Westphalia  and  other  territories  to  Prussia  in  1816;  in 
1850,Joined  the  Au^rian  league  assembled  at  Frankfort 
under  the  name  of  the  Ancient  Oerman  Dutt,  and,  in 
1866,  surrendered  to  Prussia  the  prov.  of  Hesse-Uom 
burg.    It  entered  the  German  Empire  in  1870. 

Hes'se-Hom'banr,  a  former  landgraviate  of  Gei^ 
many,  consisted  of  the  provs.  of  Homburg  and  Meisen- 
heim ;  the  former  of  which  was  bounded  by  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Husse-Cassel,  and  Nassau,  and  the  latter  by  Rhen- 
ish Prussia  and  the  Bavarian  palatinate ;  area,  106  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  26,000.  The  male  line  of  H.-H.  became  ex- 
tinct by  the  death  of  the  landgrave  Ferdinand  Hein- 
rich  Friedrich,  March  24,  1866;  the  stattt  was  incor- 
porated with  Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  now  forms  part  of 
Prnssian  Hei«e-Nassau. 

Uen'se-NaM'MiSQ,  a  new  prov.  of  Prussia,  incorporated 
by  decree  of  Dec.  7, 1868,  by  the  union  of  the  prov.  of 
Upper  llewe  (formerly  a  portion  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
llesMe)  with  the  ci-d*vant  duchy  of  Nassau ;  pop.  1,563,344. 

Hea'aenberrite,  n.  (Min.)  A  transparent  bluish 
mineral  from  Mt.  Fibia,  near  St.  Qothard.  It  is  a  sili- 
cate, but  its  composition  is  not  fully  known. 

Ueflmlan,  (Msh'an,)  a.  (Otng.)  Relating  or  belonging 
to  Hesse,  Germany :  as.  Hessian  patriots. 

— n.    A  native  of  Hesse,  Qermany. 

HeflMlan  Boots,  n.  p/.  A  kind  of  long,  tasselled  boots. 

HeflMlan  Fljr,  n.    {Zobl.)   See  Cecidomta. 

Hen'iilfe,  n.  (Min.)  Telluric  silver.  A  gray  mineral 
of  metallic  lustre,  containing  silver  62*8,  tellurium  37*2, 
sometimes  gold  in  place  of  part  of  the  silver.  Sp.  gr. 
8-3-8  6.    Occurs  at  the  SUnisUus  mine,  Cal. 

Heas  Road,  in  New  Ynrk.  a  P.  0.  of  Niagara  co. 

HetM'vllle,  in  Nrw  Yitrk,  a  village  of  Montgomery  oo., 
about  60  ni.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Hewi'vllle,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  [N»8t-offlre  of  Hnrrison co. 

Heat,!!.  [K.^.hds;  Ger./7<'A<rMJf,comuinnd.]  Command; 
precept ;  injunction.  (Principally  ustni  in  composition.) 
See  BciiKST. 

Uea'ter,  in  Missouri,  a  post-villHge  of  Marion  co.,  abt. 
10  ni.  N.  of  Palmyra. 

Hea'tonvllle,  in  lynnsylrania.  a  suburban  village 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  about  4  m. 
W.  of  the  SUte  House. 

ll€>ayctaaat,  {hisfe-kdst,)  n.  [Gr.  hisychasUs.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)    One  of  a  singular  class  of  fanatics,  who  were  es- 


tablished in  the  15th  century,  in  some  of  the  Greek 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  These  Quietists  pretended 
to  have  attained  a  perfect  interior  life  of  devotional  re* 
pose  by  intense  contemplation.  One  of  their  maxims, 
apparently  derived  from  some  of  the  strange  practices 
of  the  Indian  ascetics,  directs  the  disciple  to  **  raise  his 
spirit  above  all  vain  and  transient  things,  repose  his 
head  on  his  breast,  and  turn  his  syes  with  his  whole 
power  of  meditation  upon  his  navel.'*  Hence,  these 
visionaries  derived  the  nickname  of  Omphalopseftoi 
(Cantacusenus,  ii.  38),  or  Umbilicarii ;  they  were  also 
termed  Thaborites,  from  their  notion  respecting  a  divine 
light  inhabiting  the  heart  of  the  devotee. 

UetaB'rla,  n.  [Gr.  hetaireia,  companionship.]  (Hist.)  A 
word  frequently  used  by  classical  writers  to  signify  an 
association  of  any  kind ;  thus  the  fraternities  of  the 
early  Christians  are  called  Helwrise.  In  modern  times 
two  celebrated  asM>ciation8  among  the  Greeks  have  as- 
sumed the  name.  The  first  was  the  Hftteria  of  the  Plii- 
Utmusoi,  or  Friends  of  the  Muses  —  a  society  formed  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  founded  (it  is  said)  by  Capo 
d'Istrias,  abont  1814 ;  it  established  schools  at  Athens 
and  elsewhere,  and  numbered  at  one  time  80,000  asso- 
ciates. It  was  dissolved  in  1821 ;  but  renewed  in  1824, 
when  Atlieiis  was  in  the  hands  ot  the  Greeks.  The  more 
famous  political  Uet«ria  owes  its  foundation  to  tlie 
celebrated  Uigas,  who  died  in  1798.  It  was  renewed  abt. 
1816,  extended  its  ramifications  throngh  all  Greece,  and 
produced  the  Greek  revolution,begnn  by  Ypsilanti  inl821. 

Hefcll'el,  V.  a.    See  Hatchxl. 

Uet'ero-.  [Gr.  A<(ero«,  the  other,  one  of  two.]  As  % 
Greek  prefix,  or  in  composition,  Uiis  term  usually  in- 
dicates difference ;  —  used  antagonistically  to  the  prefix 
hitmOf  denoting  resemblance. 

Heteroear'poaa,  a.  [Gr.  heterosy  the  other,  and  Jtar- 
P"S.  fruit.]  {Bi4.)  That  bean  fruit  of  two  sorts  or  shapes. 

Het«rocepta'alolia,  a.  [Gr.  hfteros,  and  kephale,  a 
head.]  (Bot.)  Having  male  and  female  flower-heads  in 
the  same  individual. 

Heterocercal,  (het-er^hser'kaQ  a.  [Gr.  hetrros,  and 
kerkos,  the  tail.]  (Ichth.)  An  epithet  applied  to  flshee 
which  have  the  upper  fork  of  the  tail  longer  than  the 
lower,  as  in  the  shark  and  slurgton. 

HeteroclironiOlia,  [hit-er'6k'ro^%ui,)  a.  [Gr.  hete- 
nw,  and  chroma^  color.]  (Bot.)  Applie<i  to  a  flower- 
head,  when  the  florets  of  the  centre  or  disc  are  differ- 
ent in  color  from  those  of  the  circumference. 

Hei'eroclite,  n.  [Ifr.  hUirodiU ;  Gr.  heteroklitos -^ 
htteroSt  another,  and  klitds,  bent,  from  klino,  to  bend 
down,  to  decline.]  That  which  is  of  a  different  declen- 
sion.—  Any  thing  or  person  deviating  from  common 
forms. 
(Gram.)    A  word  which  is  irregular  or  anomalous. 

Het'erocllte,  Heterodlt'lc.  Heterocllt'l* 
eal,  u.  Irregular;  anomalous;  deviating  from  ordi- 
nary forms  or  rules ;  abnormal ;  as,  ^  heUrocUtical  sins.** 

Brotone. 

Het'eroclin,  n.  (Min.)  A  brownish-black  mineral, 
consisting  mainly  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  a  variety 
of  BaAUxrrx,  q.  v. 

Heterodae'tyle,  a.  (ZM.)  Having  the  toes  irregu- 
lar, either  as  to  number  or  formation. 

Uei'erodox.  a.  [Fr.  hitirodoxt ;  Gr.  /ie<era«,nnd  doara, 
a  notion,  an  opinion,  firom  dokedy  to  think.]  Holding 
opinions  different  from  those  which  are  established,  or 
are  prevalent 

(tjxl.)  Said  of  persons  holding  opinions  repugnant 
to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Scripture,  or  contrary  to  those 
of  an  established  Church ;  heretical ;  contrary  to  the 
faith  and  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures ;  antagonistic  to 
the  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  established  Church ;  —  op- 
posed to  orthodox. 

IIet>rodoxljr,  adv.    In  a  heterodox  manner. 

Het'erodoxneaa,  m.  State  or  condition  of  being 
heterodox. 

Uet'erodoxy,  n.  [Fr.  htUrodoxie.']  An  opinion  or 
doctrine  different  from  or  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  opposed  to  those  of  an  established 
church ;  heresy. 

lIet«ro^amons,  a.  [Gr.  hetrros,  other,  and  gamos^ 
marriage.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  grasses,  when  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sexes  is  different  in  different  spikelets  from 
the  same  root,  as  in  AndroptMon ;  in  G>niposite  plants, 
where  the  florets  are  of  different  sexes  in  the  same 
flower- head. 

HeterOfran'i^llate,  a.  [Gr.  hrteros,  and  gagglion, 
ganglion.]  {Hiysinl.)  Having  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system,  and  the  ganglions,  often  uusynimetrically  scat- 
tered. 

Heteroyene'ity,  n.  [Fr.  hit£rogCn£iti.]  Hetero- 
geneousness. 

Heteroye'iieoaa,  Heteroire'neal,  a.  [Gr.  h^u- 
roSy  and  genos,  race,  descent,  sort,  kind.  See  Gc>u«.j  Of 
a  different  kind  or  nature ;  unlike  or  dissimilar  in  kind ; 
—  used  in  opposition  to  homogeneous ;  as,  heierogewmss 
bodies. 
HfUrogmeau*  attraction,  (piem.)  See  Apfwitt. 
Hfterogrneuus quantities.  (Matli.)  Quantities  incapable 
of  l»eing  compared  together  in  respect  of  msgniluc^e, 
as  lines  and  surfaces,  surfaces  and  solids,  Ac. 

Heteroi^e'neoaaly,  adv.  In  an  heterogeneous  man- 
ner. 

IIet«rofr«'neoaaneaa,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
heterogeneous ;  difference  of  nature  and  quality ;  dis- 
similitud)'  or  contriuiety  in  kind. 

H<»t«ro|ren'eata,  n.  [Gr.  heUros,  and  genesis,  birth.] 
(PifisioT)  A  term  defined  by  Pouchet  as  noting  the 
pntduction  of  a  new  anininl  without  the  intervention 
of  pareutM,allit8prim<irdial  elements  l»eingdniwii  Irom 
surrounding  nature.  It  is  iinulugous  to  spontaneous 
generaUon.  /A^M^^ir^ 
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M^imrom'^njt  n,  [Or.  Acfarot,  other,  aod  gmo§,  raee.] 
The  pruductioQ  of  young  in  diflereut  kinda. 

HeterOfTi^pl^'i^  ^  BeprMentlng  different  sounds 
in  different  words  with  the  same  letters. 

HeterOK'raplljr,  n.  [Or.  hdsrog^  other,  and  graphl, 
writinfirT  That  method  of  spelling  in  which  the  same 
letters  represent  different  soonds  in  different  words,  as 
in  the  ordinary  English  orthography. 

Heterol'oarOUfly  ^*  t^"**  ^^^''^^  ^^^  ^ogoty  propor- 
tion.] Having  different  constituent  elements  or  parts; 
haTiog  unequal  proportions;  —  in  contradistinction  to 
homok>gou». 

H,  tfrU*.  {Chem.)  Those  series  whose  numbers  mani- 
fest a  similarity  of  origin  from  homologuee,  but  which 
differ  considerably  in  their  properties.  See  Homolo- 
GOD^i  Skkies. 

Heterom'eroas,  n.  pi,  [Gr.  heterot,  and  merot,  a 
1^.]  iZoGl.)  A  nnme  given  to  Coleopterous  insects 
which  have  five  Joints  in  the  tarsus  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond pair  of  legs,  and  only  four  Joints  in  the  tarsus  of 
the  third  pair. 

Heteronior'plilte,n.  {Min.)  Sameas  Jambsohiti,^  v. 

Heteromor'pllOUS,  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  tnonhe, 
form.J  {Bot.)  Of  an  irregnlar  or  singular  form ;  hav- 
ing two  or  more  shapes. 

Hei^roda'slan,  Heterottn'slous,  a.  [Gr.  htt- 
ero$^  and  otma,  essence.]  Partaking  of  different  natores, 
or  essential  qualities. 

HeteropAin'le,  a.  [Or.  htUrapathe*.]  Same  as  Allo- 
pathic, q.  V. 

Heteropli'jrlloas,  a.  [Or.  /teteroi^hnd phyUm^  leaf] 
{Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  which  have  twooifferent  kinds 
of  leaves  on  the  same  stem. 

Het'eropod,  n.    One  of  the  Hrbeopoda,  q.  v. 

Heterop'oda,  n.  pL  [Gr.  heteroi^  and  pous^  foot.] 
(Z06L)  An  order  of  molluscous  animals  comprehending 
those  which  have  the  foot  compressed,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  vertical  fln.  as  in  the  Oarmaria. 

Heterop'odou,  a.  Of,  relating  or  pertaining  to, 
the  heteropods. 

Heterop'terft,  is.  pi.  [Gr.  heUm^  and  pteron,  wlng.1 
(ZoOL)  A  section  of  Hemipterans  comprehending  all 
the  Bogs,  distinguished  by  having  the  hemelytra  termi- 


nating abruptly  by  a  membranous  api^endai 
Seterop'U  --    -  - 

False  optics. 


Heterop'ilcs,  n.  tfmg.    [Gr.  Ma-os,  and 


Bog. 


opUei.] 


Heterosclan,  (Ae^sr-dsVyan,)  a.  (Geog.)  Of;  relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to,  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
considwed  relatively  to  a  certain  other  portion,  so  situ- 
ated that  the  shadows  of  two  oliijects,  one  being  in  the 
former,  aod  the  other  in  the  latter,  fitU  in  opposite  di- 
rections. • 

—ft.  [Or.  hdemkioi  —  Meroi^  and  oHo,  shadow.]  (Cfeog.) 
An  epithet  applied  by  the  ancient  geographers  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  temperate  sones,  because  their 
shadows  at  mid-day  are  always  projected  in  o|q>osite  di- 
rections in  respect  to  each  other;  in  one  case  to  the 
north,  and  in  the  other  to  the  sonth. 

Het'eroalte,  m.  {Min.)  A  phosphate  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese ;  a  variety  of  Tufhtuts,  q.  v. 

Heteroa'tropiie.  a.  [See  below.]  (Omch,)  Ke- 
versed ;  a  term  applied  to  shells  whose  spires  turn  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  nsnal  way. 

HeterofropAl*  Heteroi'ropoiu,  a.  [Or.  he- 
teroit  and  fn^,  I  tnm.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
embnro  of  a  seed  when  the  former  lies  across  the  latter, 
that  is  to  say,  neither  pointing  to  its  base  nor  apex. 

IIeill«  in  itMKoiia,  a  township  of  Harrison  00.  Pom, 
(1897)  about  1,810. 

Het'man,  m  ;  pL  Hrtmans.  [Pol. :  Rubs,  atatmm^  from 
Ger.  hmtptnumny  headman,  captaiu.j  The  title  given  to 
the  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  Cossacks. 

•'  The  Ukraine's  Httwum,  eaim  and  bold. '— Ayroa. 

Het'rlclL*,  In  Fmntyleania,  a  village  of  York  co. 

Heu'dielhelm,  a  town  of  Prussia,  formerly  in  prov. 
Ober-Heseen,  Hesse-Daamstadt  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,420. 

Heaclie'ra,  ».  [After  J.  H.  HeueMtr,  a  German  bota- 
nist] (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  order  Saxt- 
fragacem.  H.  Atnericana,  the  Alum-root,  is  a  neat  plant, 
2-4  feet  high,  found  in  all  the  States ;  leaves  roundish, 
panicle  elongated,  calyx  campanolated  and  more  con> 
spicnous  than  the  purplish-white  petals.  Its  root  is 
astringent,  hence  its  common  name. 

Hae'lanalte,  ».  {Min.)  A  mineral  occuring  in  right 
rhomboidal  prisms  or  their  modifications.  Color,  white, 
sometimes  red,  gray  or  brown ;  transparent.  Found  In 
Chester,  Blass.,  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  ^fcc  Sp.gr.  2:2,  Ckmtp. 
Silica  591,  alumina  16*9,  lime  9%  water  148. 

Hena'ler,  in  indiaMa,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co. 

Hea'veltoilv  in  New  FoHr,  a  post-village  of  8t.  Law- 
rence CO.,  on  the  Oswegatchie  lliver,  abU  6  m.  8.S.  of 
Ogdensburg. 

H^veene,  n.  {Chem.)  A  heavy  oil  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  gutta-percha. 

He' ves«  a  town  of  Hungary,  00  m.  SJ(.B.  of  Perth ;  000. 
6,100. 

Mew,  (Afi,)  V.  a,  {imp.  hiwed  or  aiwh.)  [A.  8.  hea- 
•oan,  geheawan;  D.  houioen;  Ger.  hauen;  Sansk.  cho, 
to  cut,  to  cut  down.J  To  cut,  as  with  an  axe,  or  other 
edged  instrument ;  —  frequently  preceding  dovm^  or  off. 
**  Yet  shall  the  axe  of  Justice  hew  him  down.**  (Sidney.) 
— To  shape  by  cutting  with  a  sharp  tool  or  instrument ; 
—often  before  out ;  hb^  **  Thou  hast  hewn  out  a  sepulchre 
here  **  (iMaiah  xxii.) ;  —  hence,  to  form  laboriously. 
"  Tbs  tats  k0»^4  hj  Man  hlmMlf,  fivm  Indian  qoarriat  cams." 

— ^To  chop ;  to  hack ;  to  cut  to  pieces. 

Heweo,  (hud^)  ».  a.    Cut  and  made  smooth  or  even; 

chopped ;  hackea ;  shaped  by  cutting,  or  by  a  chisel. 
Hew^^r,  n.    One  who  hews  wood  or  stone. 
He  wm,  p.  a.    The  same  as  HuriD,  q,  w. 


Bewn  Stmu.  (Mammnt.)  That  kind  of  stone  which 
is  employed  after  the  whole  Uio^  has  been  worked;  it 
differs  flrom  block  stone  in  the  superior  quality  of  the 
work  upon  the  sor&ce. 

Hexacssp'satory  a.    (Bot.)    Possessing  six  capsules. 

Hex'acliord,  n.  [Or.  htx^  and  chordi.^  (Mu*.)  A 
progression  of  six  notes,  to  which  Ouido  attached  the 
syllables  u<,  re,  m»,  /a,  »o^  la.  The  H.  is  called  a  tisBth  ; 
and  is  twofold,  greater  and  leu.  The  former  is  com- 
posed of  two  greater,  two  less  tones,  and  one  greater 
semitone,  making  five  intervals;  the  latter,  of  two 
greater  tones,  one  lesser,  and  two  greater  semitones. 

uexadae'tTloiiA,  a.  [Gr.  hexadaktylM.)  (Z06L) 
Having  six  fingers  or  toes. 

Uex'fMle,  n.  [Gr.  hexados  ;  Lat.  hexadit.l  A  series  or 
succession  of  six  numbers. 

HeaL'afl^n,  n.  [Gr.  />«z,  six,  and  gonia,  an  angle ;  Fr. 
hexagone.]  (Gecm.)  A  plane  figure  bouuded  by  six 
straight  lines.  When  these  are  equal,  the  H.  is  regular. 
The  side  of  a  regular  H.  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  its 
circumscribing  circle,  a  property  which  has  numerous 
useful  applications.  The  area  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
its  sides  multiplied  Into  the  constant  number  2*598076 ; 
that  is,  into  three  times  half  the  Ungent  of  OO^. 

HeJtaiir'oiusK  a.  Having  six  angles  and  six  sides. 
Hexagonal  Numberi.  (vlri<A.)  Fignrate  numbers  of 
the  second  order  and  fourth  class ;  they  represent  the 
successive  sums  of  an  arithmetical  series  whose  first 
term  is  1,  and  common  difference  i.  The  n^  hexagonal 
number,  therefore,  is  n  (2  n — 1). 

Hexair'oiiAlljr,  adv.    In  the  form  of  an  hexagon. 

Hesuiffjrii'ian,  Hexaf^ynoiu,  a.  (BoL)  Pos- 
sessins  six  pistils. 

Hexane'dralyO.  Having  the  figure  of  an  hexahedron 
cubic. 

Hexalie'droiiy  is.  [Or.  V«,  and  hedra^  base;  Fr.  hex- 
adre.]  (Geom.)  A  solid  bounded  by  six  planes.  A  par^ 
allelopiped  Is  an  ^.  whose  opposite  fisces  are  parallel. 
The  cube  or  regular  hexahedron  is  one  of  the  five  regu- 
lar solids,  haring  six  equal  square  fiuses,  twelve  equal 
edges,  aiKl  eight  solid  angles,  each  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  three  plane  right  angles. 

Hexalieni'eron,  n.  [Fr. ;  Or.  hex,  and  hemera^  day.] 
A  term  or  duration  of  six  days. — The  history  of  the  six 
days'  labor  of  creation,  as  described  in  the  first  chi4»ter 
of  Genesis. 


»IIB.  a.   [Or.  Ass,  and  wteroM^  put.]  (BoL) 
In  sixths,  or  sixth  parts. 

Hexant'eter,  n.  [Fr.  hexamitirt;  Or.  hex^  and  metrofi, 
a  measure,  a  verse,  a  metrical  line.1  (Prot.)  The  com- 
monest and  most  important  form  of  dactylic  verse  need 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
termed  hexameter  in  consequence  of  Its  consisting  of  six 
feet,  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  which  could  be  used  in- 
diffcniitly  throughout  the  verse,  with  two  exceptions: 
that  the  last  foot  must  be  invariably  a  spondee,  and  the 
last  but  one  a  dactyl.  In  a  few  rare  cases,  either  to 
vary  the  rhythm,  or  to  produce  souie  special  effect,  a 
spondee  is  introduce<l  in  the  fifth  foot,  when  the  line  is 
denominated  a  $pond*Uc  line. 

Hexiunei>le«  HeJUMuefrlcal,  a.  Consisting  of 
six  metrical  feoU 

Hex«in'etrtst«  n.    A  writer  in  hexameters. 

Hexan'dria,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  and  andros,  male ;  Fr.  hex- 
andrie.]  (Bot.)  A  Linusean  class  of  plants  having  six 
stamens. 

Hexaa'drlan,  Hexan'droiu*  a.  (BoL)  Possess 
ing  six  stamens. 

Hexan'apalar,  a.  [Or.  A«x,  and  IBng.  angular.]  Pre- 
senting six  angles  or  comers. 

HeJt'aped,  a.  Having  six  feet. 

HeJtapet'alOlM,a.  [Or.  Acx,  and  petoion,  leaf.]  (BoL) 
Having  six  petals. 

Hezapli'jrilolu,  a.  [Gr.  hex^  and  phjfUon.]  (Bot.) 
Six-leaved. 

Hex'apla.n.  [Or.J  (Bibliog.)  The  combination  of  six 
versions  of^tbe  Old  Testament  by  Origen  is  so  called, 
viz.,  the  Septoagint,  those  of  Aqnila,  Theodotion,  Sym- 
machus;  one  found  at  Jericho,  and  another  at  Nicopolis. 

Hex'aplar,  a.  Sextuple. 

Hex'apod,  a.  [Or.  hex,  and  pout,  podot,  a  foot]  Six- 
footed. 

— n.  (ZoSl.)  An  animal  vrith  six  legs,  snch  as  a  true  insect. 

Hexap'terous,  a.  [Or.  hex,  and  j9<eron,  wing.]  Pos- 
sessing six  wing-like  processes. 

Hexaeilcli,  HexaeUclioii,  (-ttik,  hfx-aM'ti-kon,)n. 
[Or.  h^xastiehot.]   {/^L)  A  poem  coniprising  six  versos. 

Hex'aetjrle.  n.  [Qr.  hexastj/loe.HArch.)  A  triangle,  or 
building,  having  six  columns  in  front. 

Hexliam,  a  town  of  England,  in  Northumberland  co., 
on  the  Tyne,  19  ra.  W.  of  Newcastle;  pop.  6,600. 

Hexoeialie'droii,  n.  [Or.  hex,  and  Kng.  octahedron.] 
(Geom^    A  solid  presenting  48  equal  triangular  fiices. 

Hexjrl,  (hekt'ih)  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six.]  (Chem.)  A  liquid  of 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  boiling  at  895*^,  obtained  from 
oenanthvtate  of  potash  by  voltaic  decomposition.  It  is 
the  sixth  of  the  series  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicals  of 
the  alcohols,  and  is  also  called  caproyl. 

M9y9(hdi,)intety.  [I^bably  from  AtpA.]  An  exclama- 
tion of  Joy  or  mutual  exhortation;  —  contrary  to  the 
LatAe*. 

"  Then  ktf  toe  praise  and  paaegjrte  t  "—PHor. 

Hejr'-dajr,  interj.    [For  high-day.]    An  expression  of 
frolic  or  exultation,  and,  sometimes,  of  wonder. 
"  Tboa  spend'st  sooh  htf  iag  wit  la  pnisint  hiss.**— 5b«fts. 

'-n.   Afh>lic;  wildness;  exuberance  of  life. 

"  At  Tonr  •«•  the  ht^-dog  ia  the  blood  is  tamo.**  — flkaks. 

Heyst-op-den-beiw.  (hide-np-dm-bairg,)  a  town  of 
Holland,  on  the  Great  Nethe,  17  m.  8.S.  of  Antwerp ; 
jwp.  7,800. 


Hejr'wood,  Jobh,  one  of  the  earliest  English  poet»  a 
dramatists,  b.  about  1600.  He  Is  also  aaid  to  bs 
been  well  skilled  In  music,  and  as  a  player  on  th«^  s 
fdnals.  He  was  a  great  favorite  vrith  Henry  VIII-  m 
Qneen  Bfary,  but  on  the  accession  of  EliaabetJi  li«»  «« 
to  Mechlin.  One  of  his  principal  works  is  entitled,  J 
Spider  and  the  Fly,  a  Parable.    Died  in  L&66. 

Hejr'wortliv  in  /Utaoic,  a  post-village  of  McL««aui  co 

0emelLi'all,  a  pious  kingof  Judah,  succeeded  liis  fatt 
Ahaz  about  726  B.  a,  and  n.  about  008  n.  c.  Hi«  Ixleftm 
is  contained  in  2  Kings  18-20 ;  2  Chr.  29-32.  He  m 
sncceeded  by  the  unworthy  Hanasseh. 

HlatliA,  (hi-d'lMs,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  hio,  to  open  or  |c«fN 
Gr.  chad.]  An  opening ;  a  gaping ;  an  aperture  ;  sh  e»\ 
a  chasm. — (Bibliography.)  A  chasm  or  blank  Bp«otr  1« 
In  a  manuscript,  as  from  a  passage  erased,  Ac. 

(Gram,  and  Pro$.)  The  occurrence  of  a  fin&l  vows 
followed  immediately  by  the  initial  vowel  of  un**th^ 
word  without  the  suppression  of  either  by  even  m.s:i  apu 
trophe.  In  the  French  language,  the  H.  \m  ino*>t  c<  r 
fully  avoided,  but  in  the  English  not  so  much  ntr^r.t»« 
Is  paid  to  it,  although  It  Is  considered  a  bl«-mlaU  l>3  tfa 
more  carefhl  writers. 

Hlawae'see,  in  Georgia,  a  post-vill.,  cnp.  of  Tovm«^  ce 
on  the  Hiawaseee  River,  abU  86  m.  N.  by  W.  of  A  tb.*-^ 

HlawaMiee,  in  Georgia,  A.  Carolina,  «im1  Ttwtt»^.a^^ 
small  river  rising  in  Union  co.  of  the  former  Mate,  an 
flowing  N.W.  Into  N.  Carolina,  traverses  Chernk«<e  00. 
thence  into  Polk  co.  of  Tennessee,  it  continuoK  ite  tortu 
ous  N.W.  course  between  Bradley  and  McMinn  co*. 
entering  the  Tennessee  River  In  Meigs  co. 

Hlawa'tlia«  In  Kameae,  a  fine  city,  cap.  of  Brosm  oo, 
on  the  Mo.  Pac  and  St.  J.  A  G.  L  R.  Ra.,  32  m.  K.  W. 
of  Atchison.    Pop.  (1896)  3,602. 

Hlb'bard,  In  Indiana,  a  puit-offloe  of  Marshall  00. 

Hlbbard,  In  Tamessee,  a  postmfflce  of  Franklin  co. 

Hlb'bett**,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

H[lb1^1appaT»a,  In  Brazil.    See  Ibxapaba. 

Hlbbs'ville,  in  /oisa,  a  post-village  of  Appsknoc«e  m. 

Hlber'nacle,  Hyber'naele,  n.  [Lat.  ha>*rmac- 
alitm.]     That  which  serve*  as  winter-quartera.   (k.) 

Hlbemae'iilani,  Hjbemae'alaiii,  m.  [L^-] 
{Gardening.)  Anything  used  as  a  protectioa  to  jaati^ 
buds  during  the  winter. 

Hlber'nalU  Hjber'nal,  a.  [Fr. ;  from  L*t.  KA^t- 
was  Msws,  winter.]  Relating  or  pertaining  U>  winter ; 
wintry. 

Hinbemate,  Hjrnbemate,  v.  a.  To  winter;  to 
pass  the  winter  season  in  a  domidled  state,  sw  beasta, 
birds,  Ac. 

BU'bematl^B,  HjrnbematloB,  %.  Tbe  act  <-f 
hibernating,  or  of  pasring  the  winter  In  a  domicile  ur 
place  of  seclusion. 

(ZoiiL)  That  peculiar  condition  of  sleep  which  ontaln 
animals,  chiefly  cheiroptera  and  rodentia,  pass  the  winter 
season.  The  hats,  the  hedgehog  and  the  donnonse  are 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this  phenomenon. 

Hlber'nla*  tlie  Roman  name  for  Irglakd  (q.  r.>. 

Hlb«mla«  In  IfissonH,  a  vilh^^  of  OsUawaj  co^  <n 
the  Missouri  riv^r,  opposite  Jelforson  City. 

Hibemla,  in  New  Jersey,  a  poet-village  of  Morris  co^ 
on  Central  Ri  R.  of  N.  J.    Pop.  (1897)  about  1^430. 

Htber'nlaB,  a.  [From  Lat.  JTifbemso.]  (Geoa.)  ptr- 
taiuing  or  relating  to  HIbemla,  or  the  modern  Ireland ; 
as,  the  Hibernian  brogue. 

— R.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

Hlber'nlaBlsna,  Hiber'nieUmi,  n.  An  Idiom  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  Irish. 

HIber'llO-Cel'Ue,  n.  The  branch  of  the  Celtk  laa- 
guage  spoken  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Hlbto'ens,  n.    [Or.  hubri*,  hanghtlneas.]     (Bot.)     A 

S^n.  of  plants,  order  Halracem.  The  species  H.  Oinaa- 
nu$  yields  the  fibre  known  as  sunnec,  or  brown  htdtmn 
hemp,  which  is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  true 
hemp.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  sunn  htmp, 
which  Is  the  produce  of  a  leguminous  plant,  (see  Cao- 
TALAKIA.)  H.  arboreut,  a  native  of  the  W.  Indiea,  is  alM> 
remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  its  inner  bark,  and  soone 
authors  declare  that  the  whips  formerly  used  by  tbe 
slave-drivers  were  manufisctnred  from  its  fibrea  Ti» 
petals  of  a  Chinese  spedea,  H.  roeasinensit,  the  China- 
roee.  are  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  **  Celestials"  to 
blacken  their  eyebrows  and  the  leather  uf  their  shosa 
Various  other  species  of  H.  yield  valuable  fibres  naeftil 
for  textile  fabrics,  or  for  paper. 

HleetlM  DoccllU,  (hik'tht-vM  ddl'sht-vs.)  [A  cor- 
ruption fW>m  the  Lat.  hie  ett  doctut,  this  is  a  learned 
man.]  A  cant  phrase  for  a  Jnggler,  or  one  who  plays 
tricks  of  legerdemain. 

"  And  JMerins  doeeiiis  playsd  ia  aU.**— Ihi^Orw. 

Hlceoaarllv  (AOc'JbQ),)  n.  (Sometimes  written  Hiocvr.) 
[Hie  and  cough;  Dan.  hikle;  formed  from  the  sound.} 
(Med.)  A  spasmodic  aflection  of  the  diaphragm,  is 
which  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  of  the  larynx  are 
more  or  less  involved.  H.  may  occur  from  eating  too 
hastily  after  a  lengthened  fast,  from  drinking  coU 
water,  or  Arom  any  causes  affecting  the  stomach.  As  a 
symptom  towards  the  end  of  fever,  or  in  gangrene,  it  is 
always  regarded  as  the  nenr  harbinger  of  death.  The 
treatment  of  H.,  when  a  sudden  cjsculation  or  a  dtver* 
sion  of  the  patient's  mind  fsils  to  check  it,  is  to  give  90 
drops  of  sal-volatile  and  15  drops  of  ether  in  a  wine- 
glass of  ramplior-water,  or,  in  severe  cases,  30  drops  oi 
laudanum. 

Hlek'niaB,  in  ITsaiaciy,  a  8.W.  county,  adolning  Mit- 
issippi  and  Tennemee ;  area,  about  24U  sq.  m.  Bietn. 
Mississippi  ami  Nsveral  of  its  tributarlea  Smrfaet,  level ; 
toO,  fertile.    C<9.  ainton.    Pop.  (1890)  llJSSl. 

—A  post-town,  cap.  of  Fulton  00.,  on  the  Misidarippi  river, 
and  the  Nash.,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  36  m.  belor 
euro,  IlL    Ap.  (1897)  about  l,70a 
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Hick'nian*  iniTmiiMMM,  s  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
G48  M).  m.  Rieen.  Duck  river,  aud  numerous  sinaller 
ttrmnib.  Surface^  hilly;  toU,  fertile.  Mim.  Iron  ore. 
Cup.  Oulerville.     /V»p.  (IHW))  14,4U9. 

Hirk'maii  Creek,  in  Knttucky,  outers  the  Kentucky 
river  tliruUKh  J<^6Hnniiue  co. 

Uick'inaii^S  Bend,  iu  Arkanmu,  a  village  of  Minis- 
pippi  county. 

Htek'ory,  n.  (Bot)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
of  lre«i  Oirya,  oilier  JutjUmdacete.  The  hickories  are 
exrluwvely  North  Amerieau.  They  are  large  and  beau- 
tiful tree**,  altiiining  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  pin- 
nate leav««.  The  timber  of  all  of  them  is  very  heavy, 
strong,  and  tenncious,  but  decays  speedily  when  exposed 
to  heat  and  moifiture,  and  is  said  to  he  pecniiarly  liable 
to  injury  from  worms.  Great  quantities  of  H.  are  used 
\a  make  hoops  for  caaks.  It  is  also  much  used  for  haud- 
spikM.  Musket-stoi  ks,  shafts  of  carriages,  handles  of 
wiii|«,  large  screws.  <fcc.,  are  made  of  it.  It  is  greatly 
enteenied  for  fuel.  The  nuts  of  some  of  the  species  are 
excellent  for  eating,  with  sweet  and  agreeable  flavor. — 
C.  iitba,  the  dienhiirk  or thaghark  H.  (Fig.  1286),  so caUed 
from  the  »haggy  outer  bark  peeling  off  in  long,  narrow 
plates,  yields  the  common  hickory  nut  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  U.  S.    It  abounds  on  I^ke  Erie,  aud  in 


poat-Tillag«  of 


ttg.  12M.— TVB  tHSLLBARK  HICKOBT. 

:(';arfa  •»«.) 

'  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
trunk  is  slender.  The  leaves  are  often  20  inches  long. 
The  nuts  are  in  considerable  request,  and  are  sometimes 
exported.  The  shell  is  thin  but  hard,  the  kernel  sweet. 
An  oil,  which  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of 
luod,  is  obtained  from  it  by  pounding  and  boiling. — C. 
tidcaia^  the  thick  $heltbark  H.,  a  very  similar  tree,  abound- 
ing in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
has  a  nut  with  a  thick,  yellowish  shell,  which  is  often 
brought  to  market  in  America  under  the  names  of 
**  Springfield  nut"  and  **  Gloucester  nut**— C  «lie^formi$ 
yields  the  Pectm  mii,  the  most  esteemed  for  its  flavor. 
It  differs  from  the  others  In  the  nut  having  no  partitions 
within  the  shell.— Other  species  yield  the  modber  nhI, 
pig  Mi,  and  bitttr  mU. 

HIckorjr,  in  ArkatuoM^  a  township  of  Oarroll  oo. 

HIekorjr,  in  lUimoia.  a  post-rlllage  of  Lake  oo.,  about 
60  m.  N.  K.  W.  of  Chicago. 

—A  township  of  Schuyler  oo. 

Hlekory,  in  Im§a,  a  poet-village  of  Monroe  oo. 

Hlekory,  in  Miuitmppi,  a  poet-village  of  Newton  oo. 

HIekorjr,  in  Mimtouri,  a  S.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
415  sq.  miles,  hirers.  Little  Niaugua  and  Pomme  de 
Terre  rivers,  and  Lindlsy's  and  Warblow  creeks.  Smt- 
face^  uneven;  aoH^  fertile.  Cap.  Hermitage.  Pop. 
(1890)  9,463. 

HIekory,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Oarroll  co.,  about  120 
m.  £.  N.  E.  of  Columbua 

—A  pfist-offlce  of  Mahoning  co. 

HIekory,  in  /Vmna.,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

—A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  township  of  Fon-st  co. 

—A  pudt-rillage  of  Washington  co. 

HlekorjBarren,  in  MiMtouri^  a  poet-village  of 
Greene  oo.,  about  120  m.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

HIekorjr  Branch,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of 
Posey  oo. 

HIekorjr  Comers,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of 
Barry  oo. 

HIekorjr  Comers,  in  Ntw  York,  a  poetK>ffloe  of 
NiMnraco. 

HIekorjr  Corners,  in  Fumaylmmia,  a  post-viUage  of 
Northumberland  co. 

HIekorjr  Creek,  in  Tninoin,  a  village  of  Fayette  oo., 
about  80  m.  8.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

HIekorjr  Creek,  in  MimouH,  a  village  of  Audrain 
CO.,  about  60  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

HIekorjr  CTreek,  in  Tnaa,  enters  the  Bio  Llano  In 
Gillespie  co. 

—A  rillage  of  Hunt  oo. 

HIekorjr  Flat,  in  AUbama,  a  poat-village  of  Cham- 
bers oo. 

niekorjr  Flat,  in  Otorgia,  a  posi-village  of  Cherokee 
CO.,  about  126  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

HIekorjr  Flat,  in  Kentucky,  a  poet-vill.  of  Simpson  oo. 

HIekorjr  Flat,  in  Mimimippi,  a  postvillage of  Ben- 
ton CfiK 

HIekory  Fork,  in  Vhrginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Gloucester  oo. 

HIekory  drove.  In  Oeoraia,  a  post- village  of  Craw- 
ford CO.,  about  37  m.  W.  of  Macon. 

HIekory  drove,  in  Indfana^  a  township  of  Benton 
county. 

HIekory  droTO,  in  Iowa,  a  rlllago  of  Delaware  oo. 

—A  township  of  Jasper  co. 

-A  towD^p  of  Soott  00. 


Hleliory  drOT«»  In  fenteety, 
Graves  co. 

HIekory  droTO,  In  Mi$tomri,  a  twp.  of  Warren  co. 

HIekory  drove.  In  South  OaroUma,  a  vilUge  of  York 
CO.    The  post-olBce  is  Hickory. 

;  Hickory  drove,  in  Wiaconrin,  a  twp.  of  Grant  co. 

Hickory  Hill,  in  Ittinoi*,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

I     about  44  m.  S£.  by  S.  of  Vandalia. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  oo. 

Hickory  Hill,  in  MisaouH,  a  poet-village  of  Cole  co., 
about  17  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Hickory  Hill,  in  Fnma^  a  post-village  of  Chester  co. 

Hickory  Mill,  in  Boulh  OaroUtw,  a  vilUge  of  Hamp- 
ton CO. 

Hickory  Hill,  in  T&ea$,  a  village  of  Cans  co. 

Hickory  IjCvel,  in  Georgia,  a  pu«t-village  of  Oarroll 
CO.,  about  150  m.  W.N.W.  of  MllledgevUle. 

Hickory  Plains,  in  Arkan9a$,  a  poet-village  of 
Prairie  oo. 

Hickory  Point,  in  /nuiok,  a  village  of  Woodford  oo. 

Hickory  Point,  iu  Indiana,  a  village  of  Porter  co. 

Hickory  Port,  in  AfiMouri,  a  village  of  Grundy  oo. 

Hickory  Rid|re,  in  Arkaniaa,  a  twp.  of  Phillips  oo. 

Hickory  Rldgr®*  <u  lUinnig,  a  P.  0.  of  Hancock  oo. 

Hickory  Ridjre,  in  Tennettee,  a  P.  O.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Hickory  Stauon,  in  ArkauBos,  a  post-office  of  Mont- 
gomery CO. 

Hickory  Talley,  in  ArkauKu,  a  post-vilUgeof  Inde- 
_pendence  co. 

Hickory  Talley,  in  TemMssee,  a  poet-town  of  Har- 
deman CO.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Hickory  Wltke,  in  Ibiiwswg,  a  poet-village  of 
Fayette  co. 

Hickii,  ELiAfl,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  bom  on  Long  Island,  iu  1748.  The 
preaching  of  If.,  and  the  manner  of  his  treatment  by  a 
portion  of  Friends,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of 
the  division  of  that  society.    Died  in  1830. 

Hicks,  in  New  York,  a  post-Tillage  of  Chemung  oo. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  600. 

Hick's  C^r'ners,  a  village  of  Orenville  co.,  prov. 
of  Ontario,  about  8  m.  S.  of  Kemptville. 

HicksTord,  in  Fir^Mo,  a  village  of  Greenville  co.,  on 
the  Meherrin  river,  about  82  m.  S.  of  Richmond. 

Hicks  Mill,  in  Marjflamd,  a  poet-viUage  of  Prince 
George  oo. 

Hick'son,  In  North  Dakota,  a  post-village  of  Oaas  co. 

Hicks  Store,  in  MrgiMia,  a  P.  0.  of  Spottsylvania  co. 

Hicks' vllle,  in  NewYork,  a  poet-village  of  Queens  co., 
66  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,100. 

Hicksvtlle,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-village  and  township  of 
Defiance  co.,  on  B.  A  O.  R.  R.,  20  m.  W.  of  Defiance. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,260. 

Hicks  Wharf,  in  Virginia,  a  postrviUage  of  Mathews 
county. 

HIekwall,  Hiek'way,  a.  [OldEng.]  (OmttA.)  A 
small  wood-pecker,  Picu$  minor. 

Hid,  Hidden  {hid'n),  pp.  of  Hins  (q.v.).  Concealed; 
secreted. 

"  The  wTflral  p«rta  laj  hidden  in  the  jfiieet."—Drpden. 

—Secret ;  mysterious ;  not  known. 

••  Wbst  I  lisve  hidden,  hope  t&oa  not  to  know."— Drpden. 

Hid'aare,  n.  [From  hide,  an  Old  Eng.  land  measure.] 
A  tax  fbrmerly  levied  by  the  English  monarch  on  every 
hide  of  land. 

Hldal'vo,  N.  [Sp..  corrupted  fh>m  h^o  de  algo,  son  of 
somebody ;  Pg.  fidalgo.']  A  Spanish  nobleman  of  the 
lower  class.  The  title,  although  frequently  applied  dur- 
ing the  last  century  and  Middle  Ages,  is  now  extinct. 

HidalflTO,  in  Texae,  a  S.  county,  adjoining  Mexico; 
area,  alxiut  2,970  sq.  m.  River:  Rio  Grande  and  Olmoi 
creek.  Surface,  mostly  lerel ;  soil;  fertile.  Cap.  Hidalgo. 
Pi*p.  (1890)  6,634. 

Hld'dekel.  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  (harden  of  Eden, 
believed  to  be  the  Tigris. 

Hid'den,  j»p.  and  p.  a.  tram  hide.    Bee  Hn>i  and  Hid. 

Hid'denly,  adv.    In  a  hidden,  secret,  or  mysterious 


Hide,  V.  a.    (imp.  mo ;  pp.  HiDDur,  Hn>.)    [A.S.  Avdan  ; 
D.  hoeden,  to  guard,  to  watch ;  Ootb.  huo(an ;  W.  cucf- 
diaw,  to  cover,  to  conceal ;  allied  to  Or.  knitho,  to  cover 
closely;  Sansk.  chad,  to  cover]    To  cover;  to  conceal 
to  secrete ;  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from  sight 
•'  T«  UtUs  sun  I  hide  yoor  diminUhod  nys."  -AgM. 
—To  withhold  from  knowledge;  to  keep  secret;  to  screen. 

Tseoh  ms  . . .  to  hide  the  faoli  I  wee."—Pepe, 
—To  shelter ;  to  protect ;  to  keep  in  safety ;  as,  to  hid*  in 
a  plare  of  security. 

7b  hide  ihtfaet,  to  disooantenance ;  to  withdraw  grace 
or  favor. 
••  Thon  didst  hide  tk^/eee,  and  I  was  tronbtod."— A.  zzx.  T, 
lb  hide  the  /aee  from,  to  overlook ;  to  pass  without 


censure.— To  be  displeased  with;  to  exhibit  severity  to. 

—  lb  hide       '      '■^-  -        - 

detection. 


M  disples 
'«!«(/;  to 


secure  one's  safety;  to  prevent 


— <v.  H.  To  be  or  to  lie  concealed  or  secreted;  to  withdraw 
fh>m  sight  or  observation ;  to  abecond. 

"  Brad  to  disguias,  in  pabllo  'Us  joa  Akb.**— A|m. 
Hide-and-eeek,  a  play  among  children,  In  which  some 
hide  that  the  others  may  find  them. 
Hide,  v.a.    To  flog;  to  beat:  to  whip:  to  flagellate; 
as,  to  hide  a  rowdy.    (Used  both  in  England  and  the  U. 
SUtee.) 
Hide,  n.  [A.8,hyde,ttomhydan;  Du. Auid;  Qor.haut; 
Dan.  and  Icel.  hud.  See  verb  abovej  That  which  covers 
and  protects  the  flesh  or  the  body  ofan  animal ;  the  sUn 
of  an  animal,  either  raw  or  dressed. 

(Cbm.)  The  skin  of  some  of  the  larger  animals,  which 
ara  specially  adapted  for  the  mannikcture  of  leather,  and 


which  are  also  a  source  of  glue.  The  term  is  applied 
chiefly  to  those  of  cattle,  the  horse  and  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  of  the  buffalo  when  intended  for  tanning. 
The  skins  of  vonng  cattle  are  distinguished  as  ihijM,  and 
those  of  the  deer,  sheep,  goat,  seal,  Ac.,  even  though  in 
tended  for  leather,  are  called  ekine. 

— ^The  human  skin ; — used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 
"  Oh.  tiger's  homit,  wrspt  in  m  womsn's  hide."-'Shahe. 

Hide,  Hyde,  n.  [A.S.hyd.]  An  old  English  measure 
of  land.  Its  contents  are  not  quite  certain,  but  are 
stated  to  have  been  100  Norman,  or  120  Bnglish  acres. 

Hlde'*i»oand,  a.  Having  the  hide  close ;— applied  to 
a  horse  or  a  cow  when  the  skin  sticks  so  closely  to  the 
ribs  and  back  as  not  to  be  easily  loosened  or  raised. 

{Arboriculture.)  A  term  applied  to  trees  in  which  the 
bark  does  not  swell  freely  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  tree. 

Hid'eons,  a.  [Fr.  hideux.]  Frightful ;  terrible:  hor- 
rible; ghastly;  shocking  to  the  eye. — Distressing  or 
repugnant  to  the  ear;  discordant;  provoking  terror, 
dismay,  or  confusion;  as,  a  hideous  yell. —  Hateful ;  de- 
tesuible;  loathsome. 

HId'eoasly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  frighten;  dread- 
fully; dhockingly. 

Hld'eoasness,  n.  Frightfulness  to  the  eye;  dread- 
fulupM;  horribleoess. 

Hid'er,  n.    One  who  hides,  secretes,  or  conceals. 

HId'Inir,  n.  Concealment;  withdrawment ;  a  with- 
holding. 

Hld'in^place,  m.  A  secret  place;  a  spot  adapted 
to  concealment. 

Hidrot'ic,  n.  [Or.  Auir^tof,  sweat.]  {Med.)  A  medi- 
cine to  promote  perspiration. 

Hie.  V.  n.    [A.S.  hiffan,  higian ;  Jc9\.hagga,  to  move.] 
To  hasten;  to  move  or  run  with  haste;  to  go  in  haste; 
to  speed.    (Used  principally  In  poetical  composition.) 
"  Bsag  op  thj  lata,  and  hie  thaa  to  tha  aa«."—  roUar. 

Hielmar,  {hed'mar,)  a  lake  of  central  Sweden,  sur- 
rounded by  the  districts  of  Nykioping,  Oorebro,  and 
Westeraas;  area,  40  m.  in  length,  by  an  average  of  8  m. 
in  width.  It  communicates  with  Lake  Malar  by  the  Gr, 
or  Batka. 

Hiel'mite,  n.  (Min.)  A  black  mineral  from  the  Ka- 
rarfvet  mine  near  Fahlun,  Sweden.  It  is  a  stanno-tan- 
tatale  of  iron,  uranium,  and  yttria,  of  complicated  com- 
poaition  ;  $p.  gr.  6*82. 

Hiera'ciam,  n.  [Or.  Aierdlcot,  a  hawk,— supposed  to 
strengthen  the  vision  of  birds  of  prey.]  {Bot.)  The  Hawk- 
weeds,  a  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Asteraceae.  They  are  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  leaves  alternate,  entire  or  toothed;  in- 
volucre more  or  less  imbricated,  ovoid,  many-flowered; 
scales  very  unequal.  H.  Canadente,  H.  renomm,  and  M, 
paniculatum,  are  American  species.  H.murorum,  the 
Golden-lungwort,  or  Wall-Hawk-weed,  Is  a  native  of 
Europe. 

Hie'ra-jpie'ra,  n.  [Or.  hierot,  sacred,  and  pikroe,  bit- 
ter] {Med.)  The  Holy  Bitter,  vulvariy  called  hick-ery- 
pickery, — a  very  excellent  old-fashioned  tonic  bitter, 
made  bv  mixing  one  part  of  powdered  aloes  with  two 
parts  of  canella  alba. 

Hierap'olla.  [Or.,  sacred  city.]  (Ane.Geoa.)  A  city 
of  Phrygia,  near  the  Junction  of  the  rivers  Lyctis  and 
Meander,  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  and  its  cave 
Plutonium,  from  vrliich  arose  a  mephitic  vapor  which 
was  polsonoos  to  all  but  the  priests  of  Cybele.  A  Chris- 
tian church  was  early  established  here,  and  St.  Paul 
mentions  it,  ( Cb7.  iv.  12, 13.)  The  city  is  now  deeolate,  but 
its  ruins  still  exhibit  many  traces  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dor.—2.  A  city  of  Syria,  called  Bambyce  by  the  early 
natives,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte 
or  Ashtoreth. 

Hierarell,  (hVe-rOrk,)  n.     [Gr.  hierarchie;  Fr.  hii- 
rarque.]   A  mler,  or  one  who  governs  sacred  things. 
"Aafala.  nadar  thalr  JUarwrAa  la  ordart  bright."— JfiZiMt. 

HienuKckal,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  hierarch. 

Hierar'ckical,  a.  Belonging  to  a  hierarchy,  or  to 
sacred  or  eccleeiastioal  government. 

Hi'erarekism,  m.    Ruling  principles  of  a  hierarchy. 

Hierarchy,  (hVi-rar-ke,)  n.  [Gr.  hierot,  sacred,  and 
arcAofi,  government]  (JBsel,  Biel.)  Literallv,  H.  means 
a  holy  government,  and  Is  used  to  signify  either  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  Christian  Church,  or 
ecclesiastical  polity,  comprehending  different  orders  of 
clergymen,  and  the  goverament  of  the  Church  over  the 
State.  Taken  in  the  fbr:4ter  sense,  with  reference  to  the 
internal  government  ol  the  Church,  the  H.  aroee  with 
the  formation  of  the  Christians  on  an  independent  esti^ 
Ushment ;  for,  although  preebyteri,  or  elders,  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  earliest  congregations  of  Christians, 
yet  their  constltutiori  was  essentially  democratic— each 
and  all  of  the  memlors  having  a  share  in  the  concerns 
of  the  whole  society,  and  a  vote  in  the  election  of  elders, 
the  exclusion  of  ranegadee,  and  the  reception  of  pros- 
elytes. Afterwardu,  the  government  of  the  Church  be- 
came more  and  mt/re  tmnsferred  Into  the  hands  of  the 
elders ;  and  in  the  2d  century,  the  bishops  became  chiefs, 
and  took  all  authority  In  their  own  hands,  although  the 
elders  were  still  possessed  of  some  semblance  of  power. 
In  the  capitals  of  different  provinces,  the  bishops  were 
termed  metropoUtant,  and  were  superior  In  office  to  tha 
provincial  bishops,  and  thus,  gradually,  an  nristocraticiU 
H.  was  formed,  and  the  **  metropolitans"  of  Constanti- 
nople, Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  JerusHlem  were  called 
*' Patriarchs,'*  and  looked  up  to  as  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  —  According 
to  Dionysius  the  Areopamte,  H.  also  denotes  a  division 
of  the  angels  which  were  divided  into  three  of  these  sep- 
arate constitutions.  The  first  H.  was  composed  of  the 
cherubim^  vraphim, and  throne*;  the  second  otdominioKt, 
virtuet,  and  power e;  and  the  third,  of  principalitie* 
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tmodi^  jtod  orehattffdM.  Some  of  the  Rabbina  reckon  4, 
and  otbera  10  bienrchiee,  or  orders  of  angele. 

Hieratic*  (M-t^rdtik,)  a.  [Or.  fUaratiko$^  from  hierot, 
•acred,  hurau$t  a  priest.]  Sacerdotal;  pertaining  to 
priests ;  priestly ;  consecrated  to  sacred  uses ;— especially 
applied  to  the  emblematic  character  need  by  the  Xgyp- 
tUu  priests.  —  See  IliitaooLTPUios. 

Hl^re*,  to  France.    See  Urius. 

Hl'erOy  or  Hl'eron  I.«  a  tyrant  of  Syracose,  sao- 
ceeded  his  brother  Qelou  B.  c.  478.  He  carried  oii  war  for 
several  yearn  with  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigeutum,  and 
his  son  and  successor  Thrasydssns,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
defeated  and  got  expelled.  In  474  he  gained,  in  con- 
junction wity  the  Comeans,  a  great  victory  over  the 
Ktmscaiis,  whose  naval  power  did  not  recover  the  blow. 
Uiero  was  a  patron  of  scholars,  aod  his  court  was  made 
illustrious  by  the  presence  of  iKschylus,  Hndar,  Simo- 
nides,  Xenophanvs,  and  other  distinKuished  Qreeks.  He 
was  aJso  frequently  a  successful  competitor  in  the  games 
at  Olympia  and  Delphi.  His  government  was  vory  des- 
potic, and  was  supported  by  mercenary  guards  and  a 
spy-system.    D.  at  Catauia,  b.  o.  467. 

HiBBO  II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  the  son  of  Hierocles,  said 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Oelon.  After  distinguisblDg 
himself  In  the  Sicilian  war  of  Pyrrhus,  he  was  chosen, 
in  B.  c.  275,  general  of  the  Syracusan  army.  He  car- 
ried on  war  with  the  Biamertinee,  who  liad  invaded 
the  island  aod  taken  Messina,  and  in  270  was  chmen 
king  by  the  Syracusans.  The  Slamertines  having  ob- 
tained the  alliance  of  Rome,  Hiero  in  '264  allied  him- 
self with  the  Carthaginians,  who  bad  gained  a  footing  in 
the  island,  and  thus  began  the  first  Punic  war.  De- 
feated by  Appiiis  Claudius  in  the  following  year,  Hiero 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  became  their  ftUth- 
ful  and  very  useful  ally.  Under  his  government  his 
subjects  enjoyed  great  prosperity ;  he  made  some  excel- 
lent laws,  which  the  Romans  retained  after  their  con- 
quest of  Sicily ;  avoided  all  parade  of  royalty :  fostered 
commerce,  and  strengthened  and  beautified  Syracuse. 
The  mathematician  Archimedes  lived  in  his  reign. 
Hiero  D.  b.  c.  215,  aged  92. 

Hleroclllo»«  n.  [Or.  fUeros,  sacred,  and  cUoo,  grass.] 
(Bot.)  The  Holy  -  grasses,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Oraminacem.  H.  h'lrtaXit^  the  Iloiy  or  Seneca  grass,  is 
a  grass  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  brownish  glossy  lax 
puiicle.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in 
America  from  Virginia  up  to  the  Arctic  regions.  It  has 
a  sweet  smell,  like  that  of  vernal  grass;  and  in  Iceland, 
where  it  is  plentiful,  it  is  used  for  scenting  apartments 
and  clothes.  In  some  countries,  it  is  strewed  on  the 
floors  of  places  of  worship  on  festival-days,  whence  its 
name,  and  that  of  the  genus. 

Hierocles,  (A»-«r'o-A:te««.)  The  name  of  several  Greeks. 
—  1.  A  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Alabanda,  in  Caria:  he 
is  said  to  have  excelled  in  what  Cicero  called  **  the 
Asiatic  "  style  of  eloquence.  Lived  in  the  1st  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  —  2.  A  writer  on  the  veterinary 
art,  of  whose  work  three  chapters  have  been  preserved. 
— 3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have  flouriithed 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian.  — 4.  A  writer  of  a  work, 
which,  under  the  title  of  "*  Travelling  Companion,''  gave 
a  description  of  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
This  work  was  edited  and  printed  by  Wesseling,  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1735.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  ibo 
6th  century.  — 5.  A  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  who  was 
president  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, where  he  committed  numberless  cruelties.  He 
wrote  some  books  against  the  Christians,  mentioned  by 
Lactantius  and  Busebins.  The  remains  of  his  writings 
were  published  by  Bishop  Pearson  in  1654,  with  a  curious 
discourse  upon  them.  Lived  in  the  4th  century.  — 6.  An 
Alexandrine  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  seven 
books  on  Providence  and  Destiny,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  Oolden  Verses  of  Pythagoras ;  the  latter  of  whicli 
is  extant,  also  fragments  of  the  former.  Lived  in  the 
5th  century. 

Hleri^c'racy,  n.  [Or.  hietnt.  and  ib-atot,  power.]  Ec- 
clesiastical government ;  hierarchy. 

Hleroffljrpll,  (Ai'e-ro-y;{/,)  n.  \^.hifynglyplu;  Or. 
hierot^  sacred,  and  glypM.  to  hollow  out,  to  engrave  or 
carve.]  A  sacred  sculptured  or  carved  character  or  symbol. 

Hlero«lypli'lc,  or  Hlerofflyptalcal,  a.  [Fr. 
hiiroglyplixqut.]  Relating  to  hieroglyphics ;  emblematic ; 
expressive  of  some  meaning  by  characters,  pictures,  or 
figures. 

—-Enigmatical ;  occult ;  obscure ;  as,  hieroglyphical  scrawl. 

Hlero|rly|>ll'lcalljr,  adv.  Emblematically;  in  an 
hieroglyphic  manner. 

Hlerovljrplllcs,  {hl-e-rd-gllfik*,)  n.  pi.  A  term  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  representations  of  animals  or  otiier 
forms,  used  to  express  language,  and  more  especially  tu 
those  found  sculptured  on  the  monumenti»  of  Egypt. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  have  UHed  about  1,000 
symbols,  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabletl  to  ex- 
press themselvee  correctly  and  clearly.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks  this  mode  of  writing  was  called  hiero- 
glyphie,  or  hitrographic ;  and  its  invention  was  at- 
tributed to  Thoth.  the  Egyptijin  Hermes.  In  nearly  all 
cMvm^  hieroglyphics  coiitiiHt  uf  representations  of  the 
sun.  moon,  and  stars,  the  human  furin,  animals,  fishes, 
works  of  art,  Ac,  which  were  either  en>n'aved  in  reliefs  ■ 
sunk  below  the  surface,  or  traced  with  a  reed  pen  on  slabs  i 
of  stone,  pieces  of  wood,  or  leaves  of  the  papyrus.  In  the  I 
Egyptian  monuments  the  hieroglyphics  are  sometimes! 
plain,  and  sometimeH  decunited  with  colors.  Those  fonnd 
on  coffins  appear  to  have  been  traced  out  and  afterwards 
colored;  those  inscribed  on  pHpyri  are  merely  sketched 
out,  and  are  called  linear  hin'oglypht.  They  are  arranged 
in  perpendicular  or  hoHxontal  columns,  separated  by 
lines,  and  in  some  cases  distributed  in  a  Hponwlic  manner 
in  the  area  of  the  picture  to  which  they  refer.    H.  ap- 


pear on  the  walls  of  the  earliatt  tombt,  and  are  eran 
found  scrawled  on  the  blocks  of  stone  which  form  the 
great  pyramid  of  King  Cheops.  They  continued  in  uee 
for  upwards  of  3,000  years,  when  they  were  superseded 
by  a  more  condensed  writicg,  called  the  Demotic,  and 
lastly  by  the  modern  Coptic,  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  All  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  deciphering 
hieroglyphics  was  loet  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  and  on  the  revival  of  learning,  the  task  was  nu 
dertaken  in  vain,  till  the  discovery  of  the  Rueetta  stone 
in  170tt,  when  a  cine  to  their  interpretation  was  gained. 
In  1814  Young  was  the  first  to  discover,  from  the  name 
of  Ptolemy  on  this  stone,  and  that  of  Berenice  on  a  door^ 
way  in  the  south  corner  of  Karnac,  that  certain  i£.  were 
used  to  represent  sonuds,and  not  ideas  exclusively,as  had 
been  believed  up  to  that  time.  From  that  period  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics  has  been  pursued  by  many  learned  men. 
Hieroglyphs  are  divided  iut^i  two  classes — itUoffrapfu^ 
or  symbols  representing  idee*,  not  sounds ;  and  phowMes, 
which  spell  the  sound  of  the  word  the  sense  of  which 
they  are  intended  to  convey.  Nearly  all  the  inscriptions 
are  principally  composed  of  phonetics,  which  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  constant  recurrence.  The  ideo- 
graphs are  divided  into  two  classes,  —  first,  those  which 
represent  the  object  directly ;  as  a  wolf  to  represent  that 
animal,  a  man  having  the  head  of  an  ibis  to  represent 
the  god  Thoth,  a  bundle  of  flax  to  represent  flax,  4c. ;  — 
secondly,  those  which  are  enigmatic,  and  express  the 
idea  by  less  direct  means;  as  a  woman  beating  a  tam- 
bourine to  express  joy,  a  smoking  pail  for  milk,  an  ape 
for  anger  or  irritability,  and  a  jackal  for  cunning.  The 
number  of  these  particular  signs,  however,  was  not 
many,  as  a  certain  class  of  them  was  used  to  express 
more  ideas  than  one.  Thus  a  figure  representing  a 
seated  man  signified  man  in  all  his  relations,  functions, 
and  oflSces ;  meaning  either  father,  brother,  governor, 
priest,  Ac ;  the  particular  meaning  being  conveyed  by 
the  arrangement  of  phonetica  before  the  sign.  In  the 
same  manner  all  acts  of  locomotion  were  represented  by 
two  legs  in  the  act  of  walking ;  all  actions  where  the 
arms  were  required,  by  an  arm  holding  a  stick;  all 
precious  stones  by  a  ring;  and  all  beasts  and  object* 
made  of  leather  by  a  skin.  The  U.  closely  resemble  in 
their  use  the  cuneiform  characters  of  the  Assyrians. 
(See  CuNBiFOBM.)  The  Chinese  mode  of  writing  is  also 
very  similar  to  the  hieroglyphs  of  ancient  Egypt  in  the 
use  of  the  phonetics.  The  ideographs  are  often  preceded 
by  a  group  of  phonetics  indicating  the  spelling.  Thus 
An*hy  a  wolf^  is  preceded  by  a  hare  A,  a  line  of  water 
N,  and  a  basin  SH;  a  jackal,  Sab^  **  crafty,"  is  preceded 
bv  the  back  of  a  chair  S,  and  a  chisel  B.  Those  H.  called 
phonetics  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  ideographs,  and 
are  divided  into  two  classes  —  those  ending  in  vowels 
and  those  ending  in  consonants.  The  former  are  fifly- 
two  in  number;  and  as  they  represent  eighteen  sounds 
of  the  spoken  language,  answer  the  purpose  of  a  pure 
alphabet.  The  grammatical  forms,  the  abstract  prefixes 
and  affixes,  substantive,  and  auxiliary  verbs,  —  In  fact, 
the  great  body  of  the  language,  is  composed  of  the  pho- 
netics. The  groups  of  phonetica  preceding  the  ideographs 
are  constantly  interchanged  among  themselves;  and 
during  the  long  period  of  three  thousand  years,  similar 
texts  in  the  papyri  show  hundreds  of  words  written 
with  different  symbols.  The  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
on  stone  among  the  Egyptians  are  all  religious,  histori- 
cal, or  sepulchral.  All  their  books,  aitli  tlie  exception 
of  the  Rituals,  or  hieratic  books,  were  written  in  a  cm> 
sive  or  flowing  hand,  of  a  very  distinct,  clear  shape, 
with  headings  at  the  tops  of  the  pages.  This  hieratic 
character,  as  it  is  called,  did  not  employ  so  many  sym- 
bols as  the  hieroglyphic,  and  approached  nearer  to  the 
alphabetic  system.  It  continued  in  use  till  the  2d  or  3d 
century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  After  the  8th  century 
B.C.,  it  was  only  used  for  religious  purposes.  The  de- 
motic character  was  at  first  only  an  abridgment  of  the 
hieratic  forms ;  but  it  rapidly  lost  all  resemblance,  and 
finally  tried  to  accommodate  the  written  language  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  alphabetical  Greek  and  Phoeni- 
cian systems  then  known  to  the  Egyptians.  It  remained 
in  use  till  the  3d  century  a.  n.,  when  it  gave  way  to 
the  Coptic  During  the  time  of  Clement  it  was  first 
learned  by  the  beginners,  who  then  proceeded  to  learn 
the  hieratic,  and  afterwards  the  hieroglyphic,  then  an 
old  and  dead  writine.  The  ancient  Ethiopians  carved 
ff.  on  their  pyramidiB  and  monuments,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians.  The  characters  resemble  those  in  use  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  Hieroglyphical 
inscriptions  have  also  been  fonnd  at  Nineveh,  Koyunjik, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  The  term 
H.  has  been  applied  to  the  picture-writing  of  the  Aztecs, 
or  ancient  Mexicans.  The  subject  delineated,  such  as  a 
monarch  or  a  town,  was  absolutely  painted,  and  certain 
hieroglyphs  were  introduced  in  order  to  idd  the  expla- 
nation. The  symbol  expressing  the  king's  name  is 
attached  by  a  cord  over  the  head  of  the  monarch ;  that 
of  the  town  over  it,  and  so  on.  After  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  it  is  said  that  the  monks  used  these 
symbols,  according  to  their  sounds,  to  write  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  other  religious  formulas.  The  term  ff.  was 
applied  by  writers  in  the  16th  century  to  emblemata  or 
devices  symbolixing  sentences  taken  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  having  no  relution  to  Egyptian  H. 
Almanac-makers  and  astrologers  have  also  applied  the 
term  hieroglyphic  to  the  symbolical  pictures  which  are 
supposed  to  be  prophetic  of  coming  events. 

Hleroc'lyplllsi^  n.  A  person  conversant  with  hie- 
roglyphics. 

Ul'eroi^rfUii,  n.  [Or.  hieroM,  sacred,  and  gramma,  writ- 
ings.]   A  kind  of  sacred  writing. 

HIeroirraininai'le,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  written  in 
bierograms,  or  sacred  writing. 


Hlerocrarn'matiiiy  n.  [Or. 
sacred  scribe.1  A  writer  of  bierograms,  or  one  skilled 
in  hieroglyphrcs ;  particularly,  one  of  an  order  of  ^p- 
tian  priests  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  sacred  reoonK 
to  teach  the  ritual,  and  to  insure  its  accurate  observance. 

Hlerovrapli'lc  HleroirrApli'lcai*  a.  [Or.  hu- 
rot,  sacred,  and  grapkikoe,  from  graphan,  to  write.] 
Pertaining  to  sacred  writing. 

Hlerol'airjr,  n.  [Or.  hieros,  and  kUreia,  worship.] 
Saiut-worship,  or  devotional  hotmige  to  sacred  things. 

Hleroloff'lc,  Hleroloy'lcal,  a.  iL^i>»f»»g,  or  be- 
longing to,  hierology. 

HleroI'o^rlJitf  n.   One  skilled  in  hierology. 

HleroroffJ**  n.  [Or.  hierologia.)  A  treatise  or  <fis- 
course  on  sacred  things ;  especially,  the  science  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  sacred  writinga. 

Hl'eronuuiCjr,  n.  [Or.  hieromanteia.\  The  art  of  di- 
vination from  the  appearances  presented  by  the  Tictlms 
offered  in  ancient  sacrifices. 

Hl'ero-mar'tjrr,  n.  A  priest-martyr. 

Hleromne'nioil,  n.  [Or.  hieromttcmtdn,  an  obaerrer 
of  sacrifices.]  {Oreek  BiU.)  The  title  of  one  of  the  two 
deputies  sent  to  the  meetings  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  by  each  tribe  forming  that  confederacy.  His 
ofllce  was,  as  the  name  imports,  to  superintend  the  re- 
ligious rites  on  the  occasion.  It  also,  in  some  of  tiM 
Greek  states,  denoted  a  priest,  and  also  a  magistrate. 

Hleron'ynBltee,  M.p/.  (EccL  HttL)  An  order  of  herw 
mits,  which  grew  out  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis 
(see  FBAMCiscA^ts).  It  was  founded  by  St.  Thomas  of 
Sienna,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in  1S74.  — 
(Also  written  Jeronymitet.) 

Hleroii>niias«  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  grandson  and  sno- 
cessor  of  Hiero  II.  Aftw  reigning  10  moutlis,  he  was 
assassinated,  and  all  his  family  exterminated,  a.  c.  214. 

Hleropluuit^  {hi-ir'fh/drU,)  n.  [Or.,  from  Aicros,  sa- 
cred, and  phaini,  I  show.]  (Orvk  Biat)  The  title 
borne  by  the  priests  who  initiated  candidates  at  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries.  He  was  necessarily  a  citizeo  of 
Athens,  and  held  the  oflAce,  which  was  regarded  as  one 
of  high  religions  importance,  for  life. 

HIeropluUi'tlCv  a.  \Qt.  kierophantikot.^  Pertaining 
to  hierophants. 

Hles'ter**  Mill,  in  Pmntylwmia,  a  P.  O.  of  Berks  co. 

Hlir'Vi^BlinB,  in  OmneetiaU.  a  post-village  of  Middle- 
sex CO.,  about  23  m.  S.S.E.  of  Hartford. 

Hlc'iTln'A  Point,  in  Alatka^  a  cape  forming  the  K.W. 
point  of  the  N.  entrance  to  the  channel  of  Revilla- 
Gigedo ;  LaU  bffi  27'  N.,  Lon.  131°  34'  W. 

HliT'ff  liMpori,  in  Jowa,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  eo. 

Hlff'^nsport.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown 
county,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  47  miles  above  Cin* 
cinnati. 

Hlff'iTliiBVllle,  in  jainois,  a  P.  0.  of  Yermilion  co. 

Hlnlnsvllle,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
CO.,  about  110  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Hlff'irle,  e.  n.  [See  Haoolb,  Hawk,  and  Huckstol] 
To  carry  and  hawk  provisions,  vegetables,  Ac,  about 
for  public  sale.  —  To  chaffer ;  to  haggle ;  to  be  tedious, 
nice,  or  close-fisted  in  making  a  bargain. 

Hl|r'irledjr*pl|r'Sledjr,  ode.  Topsy-tnrvy;  npnds- 
down;  at  sixes  and  sevens:  in  confusion  and  disordt-r; 
as,  everything  is  higgledy-piggledy  Just  now.  lUsed 
colloquially.) 

HIir'irler,  n.  One  who  carries  provisions,  Ac  aboot 
for  sale.  — One  who  chaffers  or  haggles  in  making  bar- 
gains. 

Hlffh,  (M,)  a.  (comp.  hiohxk  ;  tuper.  hiohb8t.)  [A.  8. 
heah,  heaeh  ;  D.  nong ;  Ger.  hoch ;  Goth,  hauk  ;  Icel.  hda  ; 
Swed.  A  Goth,  hog  ;  probably  based  upon  the  Sanak.  adki, 
over,  above.]  Elevated ;  lifted  np ;  far  above  the  earth 
or  its  surface;  elevated  above,  or  far  above  the  horixon; 
raised  above  any  object;  lofty;  sublime;  as.  a  hifik 
mountain,  a  high  tower,  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens. 
—  Exalted  in  nature  or  dignity ;  elevated  in  rank,ofIloe, 
or  condition ;  chief;  eminent;  lofty ;  as,  high  renown,  a 
high  station. — **'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are 
drawn."(  /^)p«.)— Noble ;  illustrious ;  of  gentle  birth ;  as,  a 
manof  A^A  family.— Magnanimous;  dignified ;  exalted 
in  sentiment ;  distinguished ;  pre-eminent ;  honorable. 
"The  higftest  faculty  of  the  8001.** — Am^ant ;  prond ; 
boastful ;  ostentatious; — employed  in  a  bad  sense ;  as, 
**  high  and  threatening  language.^  ((^rmdon.)  — Load ; 
boisterous;  blusterous;  tempestuous;  violent;  forcible; 
as,  a  high  sea,  a  high  wind.  —  Strong ;  mighty ;  power- 
ful; sometimes,  majestic;  triumphant;  victorious;  as, 
high  passions. — Severe;  oppressive;  violent;  as,  to 
carry  things  with  a  high  hand. — Solemn ;  mighty ;  held 
in  veneration ;  as,  **  high  instincts."  (  Wordiworih.)  — 
Full ;  complete ;  great ;  rich ;  Inxnrious ;  strong ;  vivid ; 
deep ;  as,  high  noon,  high  heat,  high  seasoning,  ftiah  colof 
ing,  high  living,  high  pleasure,  Ac— Very  abstmse; 
profound ;  difficult  to  comprehend;  complex. 
"  They  msst  to  liear  aad  answer  snoh  high  things.**  —  i^aht 

—Dear ;  coetly ;  of  a  great  price  or  value ;  precious ;  greatly 
prised ;  as,  a  high  rate  of  purchase. — Capital ;  great ;  — 
opposed  to  lUUe;  as,  high  treason,  in  distinction  fttmi 
petty  treason. 

{Ohron.)  Remote  in  past  time;  &r  advanced  into  an- 
tiquity. 

(O^g.)    Remote  fh>m  the  equator,  north  or  aouth; 
advancing  in  I^at.  from  the  line ;  as,  a  high  temperatnra 
(ifw«.)  Acute;  sharp;  — in  contradistinction  to  yrart 
or  Inw;  as,  a  Ai^i^toh,  a  high  note,  a  high  sound. 

(Fine  Art*.)  Wrought  so  as  to  stand  prominently 
fh>m  the  surface ;  as,  /tt>A-relief ;  also,  far  advanced  in 
perfection  of  style ;  as,  high  art.    • 

High  admiral.  ( Aae.)  In  Great  Britain,  the  chief 
admiral ;  the  highest  rank  of  admiral. —  High  and  dry, 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  in  a  dry  place; 
as,  a  vessel  high  and  dry,  —Sigh  contUMc  (A^.  Xa«s4 
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A  chief  of  police  in  some  clUee ;  s  superintendent  oflBcer 
or  conatahnlTy.  —  Bigh  day.  (Script.)  A  ninVB  day ; 
s  fcetiTwl;  •«,  At^A  dayt  and  holidays.  —  HighjinkSy 
(deriyed  from  an  old  Scottish  pastime,)  a  festire  time ; 
fine  doinfi^;  jollity.  — fTi^A  Uvingt  luzurioas  diet; 
feeding  upon  rich  or  costly  food.  — High  noon^  mid- 
day; the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian. — 
High  operation.  {Surg.)  Extraction  of  the  stone  from 
the  bladder.  —  Ji^A  place.  iSerivt.)  An  elevated  place 
whereon  sacrifices  were  offered.  —  JSfi^A  scAooI.  See 
School. —  Sigh  $eas^  the  ocean  beyond  the  boundary 
of  jurisdiction  of  any  country ;  also,  the  waters  of  the 
sea  beyond  the  limits  of  low-water  mark.  — fftj/A 
tleam,  a  head  or  high  pressure  of  steam,  that  is  over  60 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  —  High  time^  proper  time  for 
anything  to  be  done;  fit  occasion.  —  High  trea$*m. 
(Law.)  Treason  against  a  state  or  government.  See 
Tbsason.  —  High  vtaUr^  highest  flood  of  the  tide ;  also, 
the  time  thereot  —  High-vKUer  marhy  the  margin  de- 
noting the  customary  or  periodical  flow  of  the  tide ; 
that  line  of  the  sea-beach  reached  by  flood-water.  — 
H^h  io»n«,  distilled  wine ;  pure  alcohol  or  liquors. 

NOTB.  High  is  extensively  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  oomponnd  words,  the  m^ority  of  which  are  self- 
explanatory  ;  as,  A^A-red,  Ai](^A-crowned,  A»DrA-flavored, 
AH7A-priced,  A^A-shonldered,  Ac. 

HUpll,  adv.  To  a  great  altitude ;  eminently ;  greatly : 
with  deep  thought;  profoundly;  powerfully.  "He 
reasoned  high:*  —  MHUm. 

— ».  Aloft ;  a  high  place ;  an  elevation ;  superior  region  ; 
as,  on  A^A,  from  high. 

Hlyll'-akiniied,  (-dnid.)  a.  Haring  lofty  aims  or  aspira- 
tions ;  as.  **  high-am«d  hopes."  —  Crathaw. 

Hlcll'-altar,  n.  {Eod.)  The  altar  at  which  alone 
high-mass  is  celebrated  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Hl(?ll'.1^alUfr,  (-M7</;)  «t.  The  chief  bailiff;  also,  in 
Sngland,  the  chief  municipal  ofiDcer  of  certain  towm  ; 
also,  an  oflScer  belonging  to  a  county-court.  (Eng.) 

Hljrn'bAnk,  in  IndioMOy  a  town  of  Pike  co.,  on  the 
W^lte  river,  about  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Hlfpll'bAnk,  in  MichigoHy  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

Ulipll'-blesf.  o.  Supremely  happy.  "The  mind  of 
Ct.id  AH/A-Mea<.*  — lfi/to«. 

Hlfrta'-blown,  a.  Much  puffed  with  wind;  self-in- 
fliUed,  Hs  with  pride  or  vanity. 

HIsta'-born,  u.    Being  uf  noble  birth  or  extraction. 

H ivb'- bound,  r.  ».  To  spring  upwards;  to  bound 
aloft. 

Hlyb'-bred,  a.  Well-bred ;  with  aristocratic  tastes 
and  manners,  becoming  a  gentleman. 

Hif^b  Brldare,  New  Jeney,  a  post-town  of  Hunterdon 
00.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  850. 

HlfTll'-Dalli,  i-bilt,)  a.  Of  lofty  structure  or  elevation. 
**  Hia  look  hanchtj  m  hU  ptto,  JUgk-buOt  and  prood." — MOton, 

—Covered  with  a  lofty  edifice  or  building. 

**  The  ktgk-buiU  olophaDi  bis  cmUo  roars."  —  Oeec*. 

Htarb'-cburcll.  n.  (Ecd.)  That  section  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  which  maintains  the  highest  notions  re- 
specting Episcopacy,  the  authority  of  bishops,  Ac.  See 
PaoTESTAXT  Episcopal  Chuecii. 

nigrb'-cbareb'lsm,  n.  The  theological  doctrines, 
and  ritualistic  principles  of  the  High -Church  party. 

Hlcb'-cbareli'manv  n.  An  adherent  of  Hlgh- 
Church  tenets. 

Hlgrb'-cllmblnc*  (-fclim'ing,)  a.  Climbing  to  a  high 
elevation. 

—Presenting  difficulties  of  ascent. 

Hlfrb'-eolored,  Hlsb'-eoloared,  (-kuinurd,)  a. 
Exhibiting  a  strong,  deep,  or  glaring  color;  as,  At^A- 
colortd  wine.  —  Virid :  picturesque ;  forcibly  represent- 
ed;  as,  a  high-colored  narrative. 

HIirli-OommiMloii,  (Court  of,)  n.  (Eng.  Hist.) 
A  court  esUblished  by  1  Elii.  c.  1,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  without  power  to  fine. 

HlKb'-deslffii'liiirf  <>•  Having  great  or  lofty  schemes 
or  designs. 

Hlvb'^mbowed,  (-cii»4>dd',)  a.  Loftily  arched. 

Hlfrli  Falls,  in  New  Tork^h  post-village  of  Ulster  co., 
about  70  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

Hi|^b'-f<ed«  a.    Pampered ;  fed  on  luxurious  diet. 

Hlf^b'-feedliqr,  n.    Luxury  in  diet;  high-living. 

HI|pb'*aown.T-./2^)  a*  Elated;  pompons ;  proud  ; 
M,  kigh'JIown  hopes.  —  Turgid ;  stilted ;  extravagant ; 
bombastic;  as,  AMjrA^/Ioicn  language. 

Hlcb'-fliuilied,  (JliUht,)  a.  Elevated;  gi^tified;  ex- 
hilarated. 

Hlf^b'-fljrer,  n.  One  who  carries  his  notions  or  prin- 
ciples to  a  pitch  of  extravagance ;  as,  a  political  A^^A- 
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ib'-fly  Ini^,  a.    Extravagant  in  claims,  opinions,  or 
•spirations. 

Hlyb  Forest,  in  Minne»ota,  a  post-township  of  Olm- 
sted CO.,  abt.  fi  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

^%l>'ff»te,  a  village  of  Enghind,  co.  Middlesex,  form- 
lag  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Saint 
Pool's,  and  450  feet  higher  than  the  dome  of  that 
caUiedral ;  pop.  ft,000. 

Hl|rtl'|r»te,  in  Vermonty  a  post-village  and  township 
orPranklin  co.,  on  Missisque  Bay,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of 
Montpelier. 

Hlffb'ipAte  Besln,  n.  (Min.)  Fossil  copal  or  Copal- 
ite,  f.  0.  It  is  named  fh>m  Uighgate,  near  London, 
where  it  is  found. 

B^irb'-CtoniiaB,  n.  The  modem  Oerman  langiuge, 
^irectly  spoken,  —  in  opposition  to  Low-German,  or 
*^>w-Dutchy  or  that  spoken  by  the  people  of  those  Qer- 
■nui  prorinces  bordering  on  Holland. 

^Mlb'-vo, «».  A  spree;  a  Jollification;  high  Jinks;  a 
caroQBal.    (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

H^V1k'«|^1bs,  a.    Moving  in  high,  rolling 
the  wavss  of  the  sea. 


H[lyb'-iri*owii,  a.  Grown  to  a  considerable  extent  or 
heiffht. 

HliTu -band,  n.  Arbitrary  behavior;  assumption  of 
tyrannical  or  overbearing  manners ;  as,  he  lords  it  over 
them  with  a  high-koMd. 

Hlf^b'-banded,  a.  Arbitrary;  stringent;  oppres- 
sive ;  ats  hiyh-fiauded  measures. 

Hlnrb-heaped  (-hfpt).  a.    Piled  up  high. 

Hlirh'-bearted.  a.    Full  uf  spirit  and  courage. 

Ulirb'-beeled,  (-AeM),  a.  Made  with  high  heels ;  aa, 
**  embroidered  high-heeled  shoes." 

Hlgrl>  Hill,  in  Ohioy  a  post-office  of  Muskingum  co. 

Hl|rb  Hill,  in  Texa»y  a  pofit-vilUge  uf  Fayette  co. 

Hl|rl>'*l>nniC9  o.  Hung  aloft;  placed  on  high;  ele- 
vated ;  sa,  the  **  high-hnHg  taper'u  light."— Dr^dea. 

Hlf^b   Knob,  in  Pemuflcania.    See  Pokono  Mouif- 

TAJN. 

Hi|pb  Ijake,  in  lowi,  a  poet-town  of  Emmet  co. 

Hif^b  liake,  in  Fenneiflvaniay  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
CO.    Pop.  (1897)  about  irx). 

Hifl^b'land,  n.  A  mountainous  region;  an  elevated 
tract  of  land ;  as,  the  highlande  of  Scotland,  hightand$ 
of  Uie  Hudson,  &c. 

— a.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of^ 
a  mountainous  or  rugged  country ;  specifically,  reUtiug 
or  belunging  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  as,  a  high- 
Umd  glen,  a  highland  clun,  a  highland  welcome. 

Hig^bland,  in  iUinoi$y  s  township  of  Qrundy  co. 

—A  city  and  township  of  Madison  co.,  34  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.    Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Hlsbland,  in  ludioHa.  a  post-village  of  Le.ke  co.,  on 
the  C.  A  E.  K.R. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  township  of  Oreen  co. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

—A  village  of  Vermilion  co,  abt.  70  m.  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Hlipbland.  in  lowa^  a  post-townsliip  of  Clayton  co., 
ahout  5  m.  W.  of  Elkader. 

—A  township  of  Guthrie  oo. 

— A  township  of  Tama  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

— A  township  of  Wai^ello  co. 

— .\  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  township  of  Winneshiek  co. 

Hiffbland,  in  ITanMu,  a  post-vilUge  of  Doniphan  co., 
about  25  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.    Pop.  500. 

Hlfpbland,  in  Mainey  a  postofflce  of  Knox  co. 

Hiipbland,  in  MicltigoHy  a  post-twp.  of  Oakland  co. 

Hlipbland,  in  MumnotOy  a  post-office  of  Fillmore  co., 
about  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Winona. 

—A  vilUge  of  St.  Louis  co.,  abt.  17  m.  WJJ.W.  of  Duluth. 

Hlffb^land,  in  Mi^inippiy  a  pos^viUage  of  Tishe- 
miugo  CO.,  about  32  m.  S.S.E.  of  (k>rinth. 

Hlf^nland,  in  Miuouriy  a  post-office  of  Perry  oo. 

HIgrbland,  in  Nebraakoy  a  township  of  Gage  co. 

Hlirbland,  in  New  Yorky  a  township  of  Sullivan  co. 

— A  puet-village  of  Ulster  co.,  on  the  P.,  B.  A  N.E.  and 
West  Shun^  K.Rs. 

Hlffbland,  in  Ohio,  a  SJS.W.  co. ;  areOy  about  527  sq. 
m.  Bieert.  Paint  river,  and  Brush,  Rattlesnake,  and 
White  Oak  creeks.  Sur/acey  elevated ;  eoily  fertile.  Oap. 
HiUaboroQgh.    Aw.  (1890)  29,048. 

— A  township  of  l>efiauce  co. 

— The  P.  O.  name  of  Mxw  Lkximqton,  a  poet-village  of 
Highland  co. 

— A  township  of  Muskingum  co. 

Hlffbland,  in  Pewntylvama,  a  P.  0.  of  Bradford  oo. 

— ^A  township  of  Cheater  co. 

— A  village  of  Dauphin  co. 

Hlffbland,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-vUlage  of  Green- 
ville CO. 

Hlirhland,  in  TmasMse,  a  poet-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Hlg^bland,  in  Texaty  a  post-office  of  Erath  co. 

Highland,  in  Virytnioy  a  M.W.  co.,  adjoining  W.  Vir- 
ginia; area,  about  389  sq.  m.  Bivert.  The  headwateiv 
of  the  James  and  Potomac  rivers.  Ssr/oof,  diversified, 
being  lK)unded  N.W.  and  S.E.  resjiectively  by  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Shenandoali  Mountains.  Sot/,  in  the  valley, 
fertile.     Cbp.  Monterey.    Pop.  (1890}  5,362. 

HlH^bland,  in  (Fmcomw,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Iowa  CO.,  50  m.  W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  of  village 
(1895)  751. 

Hlirblaiid  Creek,  in  Kentuck^y  enters  the  Ohio 
river,  between  Union  and  Henderson  cos. 

Hlvb'lander,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  highlands;  a 
mountaineer;  particularly,  a  native  of  the  Scottish 
highlands.  They  are  sometimes  called  Bbie-dottaeto, 
from  the  national  covering  of  the  peasantry,  a  fabric  of 
thick  milled  woollen,  without  seam  or  lining,  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly durable  that,  with  reasonable  care,  a  single 
bonnet  serves  a  man  all  his  life.  This  cap,  so  frequenUy 
noticed  in  historical  records  and  in  Scotch  songs,  was 
of  a  broad,  round,  and  fiat  shape,  overshadowing  uxe  fux 
and  neck,  and  of  a  dark-blue  color.  It  has  been  since 
somewhat  modified,  and  is  now  known  as  the  OUngarrg 
bonnet.    See  Cuw.v,  and  Scotlanu. 

Hlgrbland  Falls,  in  New  Yorky  a  P.  0.  of  Orange  oo. 

Hlirbland  Fllngr.  A  dance  of  the  Scots  Highlanders. 

Hl|rbland'l»b,  a.  Having  the  characteristic  features 
of  nighlands,  or  mountainous  scenery. 

Hiybland  jLake,  in  Peima.y  a  P.  0.  of  Lycoming  co. 

Hlfirb'laiidinaii,  M.;  pf.   Hiqulakdhxm,  n.   A  Soots 
highlander. 
•'  It's  til  bo  tak'  the  breeks  tne  a  HUlondwMn."—SeoU  Proemrh, 

Hlgrbland  Mills,  in  New  Yorky  a  pott-village  of 

Orange  co.,  about  95  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 
Hlvb'land  Nnrserjr,  in  New  York,  a  village  of 

Schuyler  co. 
Hiffb'land  Park,  In  lUinoiey  a  dty  of  Lake  oo.,  on 

Lake  Michigan  and  C.  &  N.W.  BJL,  about  21  m.  N.N.W. 

of  Chicago.    Pop.  (1890)  2,1631 


Hli^li'li^nds,  in  Coloradoy  a  post-vUUge  of  Arapahoe 
CO.,  2  m.  W.  of  Denver. 

HlirlllMids,  (Tbe,)  (hl'landty  or  hi^lands,)  a  natual 
division  of  Scotland,  comprising  all  the  mountainous 
portion  of  the  country  to  the  N.  and  N.W.,— in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Lov^andiy  which  occupy  the  S.  and 
8.E.  —  See  Scotland. 

Hlirlilikiids,  or  NKTKBSiifK  Hills,  in  New  Je.r$eyy  an 
elevated  range  in  Monmouth  co.,  extending  fWim  Snndy 
Hook  to  Raritan  Bay.  The  highest  elevation  is  Mount 
Mitchell,  282  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  two  light- 
houses about  100  feet  spart,  called  the  Highland  Lights. 
The  southern  one  is  248  feet  aliove  sea-level,  exhibits  a 
revolving  light  on  the  Presnel  plan,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
best  on  the  United  SUtes  coust;  Lat.  40P  23'  7"  N., 
Lon.  730  69*  %"  W. 

Hlflrblands,  in  New  Yorky  a  mountainous  region  in 
Ontnge,  Putnam,  snd  Dutchess  cos.,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  River.  The  greatest  elevation.  New  Beacon,  is 
1.685  feet  above  sea-level. 

HlirlllMidvllle,  in  ioioo,  a  P.  0.  of  Winneshiek  co. 

Hlirll'-ltfCf  »•  The  f^hionable  worid :  arlstocratio 
circles;  bon-ton;  as, a  wwddiiig  in  Ai^A-/</«. 

Hllpb'-llfU,  V.  a.    To  lift  upward ;  to  raise  aloft. 

Hlirb'-llved,  a.    Belonging  to  high-life. 

Hlffb'-llTliiir,  n.  Luxurious  living ;  rich  diet;  ftsh- 
ionable  mode  of  life. 

Hlfcb'-low,  n.  An  ankle-boot,  or  aukle-Jack ;  a  Blo- 
cher-boot. 

"  Id  a  velreteea  jMiksi.  oordoroj  paotaloons,  and  kigh-lowe."  Egmn. 

Hlirbljr,  (AHy,)  adv.  In  a  high  manner ;  with  eleva- 
tiun  in  place ;  in  a  great  degree ;  with  elevation  of  mind, 
opinion,  or  action ;  with  great  estimation ;  proudly ;  ar- 
rupiutly ;  ambitiously ;  —  opposed  to  lowlg. 

Hiirll  Market,  in  New  Yorky  a  post-town  of  Lewis 
CO.,  about  130  m.  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
760. 

Hlirb-mass,  n.  (Bed.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church; 
the  mass  which  Is  celebrated  before  the  high-altar  on 
Sundays  and  festivals. 

Hlffb'meii,  n.pl.  A  name  given  to  dice  loaded  in  a 
manner  to  invariably  show  high  numbers  when  thrown. 

Hlsb'-mettled,  a.  High-spirited ;  full  of  fire  and 
courage ;  as,  a  *'  high-mettled  racer." 

Hlffb^mlnded,  a.  Proud;  haughty;  arrogant;  as, 
a  **high^inded  strumpet." —  Shak*. 

—Having  honorable  pride;  magnanimous;  characterized 
by  elevated  thoughts,  feelings,  and  principlee:— in  con- 
tradistinction to  mean ;  as,  a  At^A-mindeaTman. 

Higrli'-mindedness,  n.  Sute  or  quality  of  being 
high-minded;  elevation  of  character;  magnanimity. 

HIirli'ness,  n.  State  of  being  high  ;  elevation  above 
the  surface;  loftiness;  altitude;  height.— Dignity ; 
elevation  in  rank,  character,  or  power;  excellence. — 
Violence.— Great  amount  — Acuteness,  as  of  tone.— 
Intensity,  as  of  heat. 

—A  title  first  attributed  to  bishops,  and  afterwards  to 
European  moiuurchs  in  general  (succeeded,  however,  by 
majesty  in  the  16th  century),  and,  thereafter,  to  sovereign 
princes  (below  kingly  rank),  and  their  descendants. 
The  titie  of  royal  hiahneu  was  first  assumed  by  Gaston, 
Due  d'Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  1681 ;  and  it 
is  now  conferred  on  all  royal  princes  and  princesses, 
whether  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  or  not.  The 
Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  had,  and  the  German  grand- 
dukes  still  have,  also  the  title  of  royal  highness.  The 
children  of  the  latter  bear,  however,  the  style  of  grand- 
ducal  highneu.  The  issue  of  the  emperors  of  the  French, 
of  Russia,  and  of  Austria,  are  denominated  imperial 
highneu;  and  all  other  princes  not  included  in  the 
above  category  bear  the  title  of  $erene  highneUy  being 
an  equivalent  for  the  term  X>KrcA2a«cA(,  by  which  they 
are  addressed  in  Germany. 

Hlurb  Point,  in  //Uaoit,  a  vlltege  of  Mereer  00. 

Hlipb  Folnt,  in  /^lea,  a  post-townahip  of  Decatur  00. 
Pop.(l»9o)  766. 

Hlffb  Point,  in  Kanmuy  a  poet4ownship  of  Ness  00. 

HIgrli  Point,  in  JfissoMri,  a  post-village  of  Moniteaa 
coun^. 

Hlgrb-prlest,  the  chief  priest  and  head  of  the  Jewish 
synsgogue.  Instituted  by  Moses,  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  Jehovah.  The  importance  of  this  tfflca 
was  indicated  by  the  most  gorgeous  apparel,  and  the 
high-priett  was 
esteemed  the 
most  imposing 
personage  of 
the  nation, 
(Fig.  1287.)  The 
dress  of  this 
functionary 
was  character- 
ised  by  his 
breast-plate, 
termed  the 
urim  and  thum- 
mim,  or**  light'* 
and  **  right,*'  ac- 
cording to  Lu- 
ther's transla- 
tion, composed 
of  twelve  pre- 
cious stones,  on 
which  the 
names  of  the 
twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  were 
inscribed.  To 
him  belonged 
the    exposition  ~'^' 

of  the  oracles  iV«  1287.  —  BMH-noR.  T 
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•f  tftfd.  Mid  DO  Other  mu  allowed  to  enter  the  tanctii- 
•ry,  or  boUe«t  of  boliee,  in  the  tabemecle.  which  he 
WM  only  allowed  to  do  once  in  m  yeiir,  in  order  to  pmy 
and  MCiiflce  for  the  dn^  of  the  luitiou,  which  were  be- 
liered  to  be  tbUM  expiated. 

HISh'-preMiare,  {pri$h'ur,)  a.  (SUam^ngineering.) 
A  term  applied  by  eogineen  to  deeignate  the  eteHni 
which  worka  engines  without  being  coDdeofl«d  at  the 
endofeTery  ttroke;  it  le  nanally  employed  Ht  a  high 
degree  of  elastic  force,  the  preesore  per  square  inch 
being  at  about  from  40  to  00  lbs.  In  Amerioin  and  in 
some  nKxIem  English  engines,  steam  of  1.0  lbs.  pres- 
sure per  inch  superficial  is  used.  Condensing  engines 
are  not  usually  high-pressure  engines,  though  they  may 
employ  high-pressure  steam. 

nigh-pre*$ure  engine.  (Maeh.)  A  non-condensiuR 
•team-engine,  worked  by  the  excess  of  the  preMuru  uf 
the  steam  upon  the  piston  above  the  pressure  of  tht* 
atmosphere;  in  this  engine,  after  the  steam  hns  actoti 
upon  the  piston,  it  passes  through  the  eduction-pipe 
into  the  air. 

Hl0h'«pric>ed,  a.  Yielding  a  great  price;  costly ;  ez- 
pensiTe;  dear. 

IIlirl>'*pHe«l«hlp.  n.  Rank  or  office  of  a  high-priest. 

HIch'-prlnelpled,  a.  FoMessing  principles  of  a 
lorly  or  elevHted  character;  strict  in  principle;  as, high- 
prineipUd  morality.— £xtravagnntin  notionsof  politics. 

Hl0h'«proof,  a.  Possessing  highly  rectified  alcoholic 
properties:  as,  A^/i-proo/ whiskey. 

Hlirll'-rAl««d,  {-raMefi,)  a.  Elevated ;  lifted  on  high ; 
placed  aloft. — Uplifted  or  elated  with  high  notions  or 
expectations. 

Hi^h'-reAehlnfTf «.  Reaching  to  a  considerable  alti- 
tuae.  —  Far-reaching ;  extending  upward. —  Aspiring ; 
■elf-seeking;  ambitions;  as,  a /it/zA-r^oc/iirHr  politicbtn. 

Hlfrh'*!*^*  '(•  Deeply-red ;  poHsessing  a  strong,  glar- 
ing red  color;  as,  a  ^*high-rfd  tincture.  — BoyU. 

HIarh'-reaolTed,  a.  Very  resoluto;  with  superior 
determination. 

Hlffll'*roiMl,  n.  A  hishway ;  a  road  much  frequented 
or  travelled  by  the  pnbiic. 

mffh'*ropes«  n.  pi.  Intense  excitoment  of  mind; 
nncontrolliible  piinHion:  cantankerous  humor;  as,  our 
friend's  wife  is  on  h«r  high-ropes. 

Hl#k'*Be»«  n.  Very  strong,  high  waTsa;  a  heavy  sea. 

Hlffli'-iieiMoned  (-s^-snd),  a.  Flavored  with  iploea, 
or  other  condiments;  tasty;  Imparting  gasto;  as,  kighr 
$en»oned  delicacies. 

Hlirh  HhOAl,  in  N.  C  a  township  of  Rutberford  co. 

Hifrh  Sh€M»l«,  in  Alabtma^  a  post-village  of  Randolph 
CO.     Pop.  (1897)  8«. 

HMrh  NhoAls,  in  C^wryio,  a  poet-village  of  Oconee  co. 
Pu;».  (im»7)  about  685. 

lll|rli^*«lvlit«^  {»lfed),a.  Always  looking  upward; 
as,  *♦  kigk-*lghud  tyranny.^'— 8)kaJb. 

Hlarh'-MOnled,  <i.  Possessing  a  high  spirit;  lofty- 
niiiuied ;  magnanimous ;  as,  a  high-touUd  woman. 

Hlflrh'»«onndin(g«  a.  Btilted;  pompons:  inflated 
witli  o(iti«nt«tiun  ;  noisy ;  pretentious ;  as,  higk-mrnHdiitg 


language. 


_  tl'spire,  in  Penntglvania,  a  post-borough  of  Dau- 

i>lilu  CO., 6  m.  8.  K.  of  Harrisburg,  on  Penuqrlvania R.  R. 
Illirh'*spirliC<l,  a.   Full  of  natural  fire;  vehement; 

eaMilv  excited;  irascible;  spunky;   as,  a  highrtpiriUd 

youth. 
—Bold;  daring;  insolent;  boistorous;  as,  a  high'$p%rUed 

virago. 
HI|rn'«Sf«Wl»rd,  n.    In  England,  a  great  officer  of 

state ;  as,  the   Lord  High-Steward  of  the  Household ; 

also,  the  chief  governing  officer  of  a  university  or  town ; 

as,  the  High-iUward  of  Oxford  University. 
Hlirh'*stoiiiaehed,   {-stUm'akt,)  a.    I\)ssessing  a 

proud,  lofty, or  independent  spirit;  obstinate;  petulant. 
nigh'»mtrnngf  a.    Strung  to  u  full  tone;  pitched  toa 

high  key; — hence,  high-spirited,  proud,  defiant,  haughty ; 

as,  a  high-ttrung  lionte. 
Hlirll'Hiwelllnir«  a.      Swelling  greatly;    boastful; 

bombastic;  with  inflation ;  as,  Ai^/i-«iee/^'n^  words. 
Hlvht,  {hSQ  F.  a.  and  n.    (imp.  and  op.  hiobt.)    To  be 

called,  named,  or  styled.  (UHed  only  in  composition.) 
"  Cbilds  Harold,  wm  be  hight  f  "— Ayron. 

Iil|ph'»taper,  n.  {Bot.)    See  Verbascum. 

W(Vh'-ilMt^,  a.  Having  h  strong  relish,  or  flavor ; 
piquant;  as,  high-tasted  game. 

Hlirhf«ner,  {hlt'n-r^)  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
heiffhtens.  (R.) 

Hlvn'-tltle,  n.  High-water;  a  tide  that  rises  higher 
than  an  ordinary  tide;  a  strong  fitK>d.  —  A  holiday. 

Hlirh'tower,  in  GtorgtOy  a  post-villatce  of  Forsyth  co. 
on  the  Etowah  River,  about  120  miles  N.W.  of  Milledge- 
ville.— See  Etowah. 

Hlffh'town,  in  Kirm'nta,  a  post-office  of  Highland  co. 

Hlirhta'tOWll,  in  JW  Je?vfy,  a  imtit-borougii  of  Mer- 
cer CO.,  on  P.  A  H.  and  ^Penua.  R.  lis. 

Hlyh'-vlced  (pi*/),  a.  Excessively  wicked  ;  heinous; 
as,  a  '*  high  wiced  city." — Shaks. 

H lirh'vUle,  in  /^ana.,  a  poet-villnjre  of  Lancaster  co. 

lIlirll'*VOleed»  {-voist,)  a.  Having  the  voice  pitched, 
in  a  high  key ;  possessiuK  a  loud  tone  of  utterance. 
*  Hlfl^h'- water,  ia  defined  to  be  the  utmost  flow  and 
greatest  elevation  of  waters  acted  on  by  tidal  influence; 
and  it  is  also  a  term  applied  to  the  time  of  such  eleva- 
tion. The  time  of  H.  W.  depends  on  the  age  of  the  moon, 
and  is  nearly  always  the  same  at  any  one  place  at  the 
Aill  of  the  moon.  //.  TF.  la^ts  al>out  15  to  20  minuter, 
after  which  time  the  tide  begins  t«>  ebb.  The  method  bj 
which  the  time  i^  found  is  a**  follows: —  Add  four  fifths 
of  the  d»»ys  of  the  moon's  age.  ^-onsidering  them  as  hours, 
to  the  time  of /f.  W.  at  the  full  of  the  mt>on;  and  the 
sum  thus  obtained  will  l»e  found  to  be  the  time  of  H.  W. 
answering  to  the  day  in  question. 


Bigh^waterwutrk^l9  the  If  ne  made  on  the  shore  by  the 
tide  at  its  atmoat  height. — See  Tidal  Action. 

Hlflrh'wajTy  n.    A  public  road;  a  way  open  to  all  pas- 
sengers ;  ao  open  thoroughlare ;— opposed  to  frjr-seay.— A 
traiu  of  action,  vrith  apparent  oonsequences ;  —  used  in 
a  figurative  sense. 
"  Tndss  w«  havs  lost,  and  ars  hi  tks  htgkwag  (o  Iom."  ^CkOd. 

HI|rh'wayBUIii«n. ;  pi.  Hiohwathkx.  One  who  robs 
iMsnengers  on  a  pnbiic  road  or  highway ;  a  footpad. 

Hifrh  worth,  (hVwirlh,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Wilt- 
shire, 4  m.  from  Shrivenham  Station,  on  the  Great 
Western  Railroad ;  pop.  4,200. 

Uliph'-wroairht,  i-ratet,)  a.  Wrought  with  exquiaito 
art  or  skill;  elaborately  finished ;  accurately  done. 

— Inflamed  to  a  high  degree;  worked  to  a  strong  pitch; 
as,  high-wrought  pasdons. 

Ulffney,  (hii'ga,)  a  tillage  of  the  Ishiud  of  Hayti,  W. 
Indies,  about  78  m.  E.  of  San  Domingo.  —  A  bay  of  the 
above  island;  Lat.  IS^  20^  N.,  Lon.  68°  40^  W.  It  is 
protected  by  the  island  of  Saona. 

H.  I.  M.,  abbreriation  of  His,  or  Her,  Imperial  High- 
ness. 

HI'ka,  In  ITiaeoMin,  the  P.  O.  name  of  Caitkbvillb,  a 
jxist-viihige  of  Manitowoc  co. 

Hrko,  in  Nevada,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  about 
300  m.  8.E.  of  Carson  City. 

HUabee',  or  Hlllabee',  in  Alabama,  a  vUhige  of 
Talladega  co. 

— A  small  creek,  entering  the  Tallapoosa  River  from 
TalUpoosa  co. 

Ul'lar,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the  hllum  of  a  seed. 

Hlla'rton,  (St.,)  the  principal  founder  of  Monachism 
in  Palestine,  was  b.  near  Uaza,  about  a.  d.  2^2.  Sent  to 
study  at  Alexandria,  he  was  there  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, when  the  fume  of  St.  Anthonv  attracted  him  to 
the  desert  and  made  him  a  monk.  He  then  returned 
to  Palestine,  gave  away  his  property,  and  retired,  still 
very  young,  into  the  desert.  He  founded  several  mon- 
asteries, lived  the  most  austere  life,  and  gained  the 
highest  reputation  for  sanctity  and  even  for  miraculous 
powers,  lie  afterwards  visited  the  regions  of  Egypt, 
Sicily,  and  Dalmutia,  and  n.  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  about 
372.    His  Hfe  was  written  by  St.  Jerome. 

Hila'rtons,  a.  Full  of  hilarity ;  gay ;  mirthful ;  merry ; 
as,  hilarious  laughter. 

Hllar'lty,  n.  [Fr.  hOariU;  Lat.  hUarilas,  from  Gr. 
hilaros,  cheerful,  gay,  Joyous,  from  hilaos,  propitious, 
favorable.]  Cheerfulness;  mirth;  merriment;  gayety; 
good  humor;  exhilaration;  Jollity;  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal spirits. 

Hirary ,  a  nope,  elected  in  461 ;  d.  467. 

Hll'ary,  (St.,)  a  father  of  the  Church,  bishop  of  Poi- 
tiers, one  of  the  greatest  church-teachers  of  his  age,  was 
a  native  of  Poitiers,  and  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  of- 
fice about  A.  D.  350.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
Constantius  in  the  West,  and  the  consequent  introduc- 
tion of  the  Arian  controversy  into  the  Gallic  Church, 
he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  fhmkly,  yet 
respectfully,  pleading  for  fk^edom  of  worship  for  the 
Catholics.  It  WHS  in  vain ;  and  he  was  soon  after  ban- 
ished to  PhrygiH.  He  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia 
in  369,  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople,  but  he  was 
ordered  to  return  to  his  diocese.  He  continued  his  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  faith,  hold  several 
councils  in  Gsiul,  and  also  visited  Italy.  H.  wrote  sev- 
eral works  of  divinity  and  some  hymns,  and  translated 
many  works  of  Origen  into  Latin.    D.  367. 

Hll'ary,  (St.,)  bishop  of  Aries;  B.  401 ;  D.  449. 

Hlldbargrhan'sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Werra, 
lb  m.  S.E.  of  Meiniugen.  Manuf.  Papler-m&chd,  wool- 
len and  linen  cloths,  dolls,  and  tobacco.  It  was  once 
the  cap.  of  the  duchy  ofSaxe-Hlldburghausen.  /\)p.6,000. 

Hll'debrand.    See  QasooRT  VIL 

Hll'debrand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  ascended  the 
throne  in  736,  and  snared  power  with  his  uncle  Luit- 
prand;  but  his  tyranny  became  insupportable  to  his 
subjects,  who  deposed  him  in  744,  electing  in  his  stead 
thedukeofFriuli. 

HUdeshellll,(/itrde«-ACiiie.)  [L^X.  Hmnepolu.]  Adty 
of  Ptussia,  in  Hanover,  16  m.  S.B.  of  Hanover.  Manuj. 
Linen  cloths  and  yarn.  /bp.  16,500.  H.  has  a  splendid 
Gothic  cathedrtd,  built  in  the  11th  century,  with  bronie 
gates  16  feet  high. 

Hll'dreth,  Richard,  an  American  author  andjoumal- 
i<*t,  B.  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in  1807.  In  1832,  JI.  became 
editor  of  the  "  Boston  Atlas."  In  1834,  while  sojourning 
in  the  South,  he  produced  his  auti-sluvery  novel  Archy 
Moore,  which  was  republished  in  England  under  the 
title  of  the  White  Slave,  and  became  very  popular.  In 
1840,  H.  removed  to  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  where 
in  an  editorial  capacity  he  became  a  prominent  advocate 
of  free  labor,  /f.'s  princii^al  work  was  the  History  of 
the  United  States  (6  vols,  bvo..  New  York,  l84iK>t)).  H. 
also  published  Jujmh  oh  it  W<u  and  Is  (I'imo.,  1H55),  and 
waM  afterward  connected  with  the  editoiial  staflf  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.     Died  July  11,  1865. 

IIile,n.  (Bot.)  SeeHiLCM. 

Hll'lnfr*  **•  Same  as  IleuifO. 

Hill,**.  [A.  S.  /»«//,  or  hi/ll;  Du.  heurel;  Ger.  hOgel; 
Dan.  hf^;  Icel.  holt,  hmll.  The  Ger.  is  fi-om  hncK,  higli, 
whence  it  may  be  inferrwi  that  the  A.  S.  is  from  ^a/i, 
heagy  high,  q.  v.]  A  height;  a  natural  elevntion  of  land 
or  a  mass  of  earth  rising  above  tlie  common  level  of  sur- 
rounding land;  an  eminence  inferior  to  a  mountain  in 
altitude.  —  Anything  hemispherical  and  prominent,  or 
havinx  the  form  of  a  hill.  —  The  eitrth  mised  about  the 
nK>i  of  a  plant  or  cluster  of  plants.  (U.  S.>  —  A  Mngle 
cluster  or  group  of  plants  growing  close  t<  >gi'ther,snd  hnv- 
iug  the  earth  heaped  up  about  them.  (U.  S.)  — Webster. 

— r.  a.  To  form  hills,  or  email  elevatioud  of  earth ;  as,  to 
hill  com. 


Hill,  BowLAiTD,  a  celebrated  Bngliah  diTtoeaod  popolar 
preacher.  B.  of  a  noble  family,  in  1744,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge.  After  taking  orden  in  the  Epis- 
C(^  Qinrdi,  he  early  abandoned  its  ooaunanioa,  and 
Joined  the  Methodists.  His  talents  as  a  witty,  eoceotric, 
and  doqnent  preachw,  raised  him  to  the  higtieat  fiune 
of  any  pulpit  orator  of  his  day.  Ilis  celebrated  wnrk 
entitled  Village  Dialogue*,  reached  ita  Mth  edition  in 
1824.    D.1833. 

Hill,  Sim  EowLAXD,  KXJt,,  rjt^  celebnOed  as  the 
author  of  the  cheap  or  pomy -postage  syatem.  m.  In 
England,  1796.  After  agitating,  for  several  previom 
years,  his  acheme  regarding  a  reform  of  the  old  postal 
and  franking  systems,  he,  in  1U2,  succeeded  in  getting 
it  carried  into  effect.  It  at  once  prodnced  great  reaulte, 
and  in  1S46  the  British  public  presented  H.  with  a  tes- 
timonial valued  at  $67,000.  In  1854  he  was  made  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  English  Poat-Ofllce,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion till  1864,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  ill-be&lth. 
In  the  same  Tear,  he  was  voted  a  sum  of  $100,000  t^ 
Parliament,  the  Albert  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  the  d««ree  of  pjoj^  in  recognition  of  the  bea- 
•fita  he  had  conferred  on  his  country.  J7.  was  also  the 
originator  of  the  money-order  system,  and  of  po«(-ofllc« 
savings-banks.    He  waskuighted  in  1860.    D.  1879. 

Hill,  lu  Nev>  Hasi^ekire,  a  poM-town  of  Merrimack  eo. 
Pop.  (1890)  648. 

Hill,  in  PeNJuy/poaia,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  oo. 

Mill,  in  Texas,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  alvut  1,000  sq.  m. 
Bioers.  Brazos  and  Noland's  rivers,  beeides  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surf  ace,  level;  sott,  fertile.  Cap.  Hiils- 
boroogh.    Pop.  (189U)  27,583. 

Hlllah,  tfellall,  a  town  of  AsiaHc  Turkey  in  the 

Kshalio  of  Bagdad,  and  60  m.  S.  of  that  city,  on  the  W. 
nk  of  the  Euphrates,  and  bordering  the  great  Syrian 
desert.  In  tlie  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  it 
is  the  entrepot  of  commerce  between  Bagdad  and  Bss- 
sora.    Pop.  13.000. 

Hill  Chnrcll,  in  I^ntyUBonia,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  ca 

Hllleff  lass'.  In  PtnnsyUBonia,  a  village  of  Montgomery 
CO.,  alit.  20  m.  S.  of  AUentown. 

Hlllel,  the  Elder,  snmamed  Hassakxh,  was  a  celebrated 
Jewish  doctor  or  rabbi,  who  lived  in  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  fl»ra,  and  was  a  native  of  Babylcm. 
At  the  age  of  forty  he  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
studied  the  law  with  such  diligence  as  to  become  master 
of  the  chief  school  of  that  city.  He  formed  a  new 
digest  of  the  traditionary  law,  from  which  the  ^  Mishna," 
or  earliest  part  of  the  Thlmud,  is  derived.  Shammal, 
one  of  his  disciples,  dissented  from  his  master,  and  set 
up  a  new  college,  which  produced  violent  contests 
among  the  Jews;  but  tha  party  of  Uillel  proTed  victo- 
rious.   He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  120  years. 

Hlllel,  the  Younger,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Nasi,  or 
prince  of  the  captivity,  presided  over  the  Jewish  ehorcfa 
in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  and  distiuKtiished  himself 
bv  his  great  astronomical  learning,  reforminic  the  Jew- 
ish calendar,  regulating  the  period  of  the  equinoxes.  Ac 
H.  was  also  one  of  the  doctors  to  whom  ia  aacribed  that 
portion  of  the  Talmud  called  •*Gemara." 

Hirierman,  in  JlUnois,  a  village  of  Massac  co. 

HlllllOlM«,  in  OMo,  a  post-office  of  Lake  cu. 

Hill  OrOTC,  in  Kentuclg,  a  post-office  of  Meade  co. 

Hill  Orove,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  D>irke  co. 

Hill  Orove,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Pittsylvania  co. 

Hllliards.  in  CMto,  a  pos^village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Hll'llards,  in  Pnma.,  a  poet-Tillage  of  Butler  oo. 

Hirilardston,  in  North  OaroUtta,  a  port-office  of  Nash 

CO. 

Hll'lier,  in  Ohio,  a  fionrishing  township  of  Knox  co. 
Hiriineas,  a.    State  of  beiug  hilly,  or  covervd  with 

emiuencee. 
Hlll'lni^,  N.    Act  or  process  of  raising  soil  aronnd 

plants,  Ac. 
Hll'lock,n.    A  gentle  eminence ;  a  small  liill. 
Hill  River,  in  British  N.  America.  See  Hayks  Bivxm. 
HllLi'boroairli,  ft  town  and  parish  of  Ireland  in  the 

CO.  of  Down,  Ulster,  about  3  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lisbum. 

Pop.  of  town  (185/7)  2,96a 
Huuboroufflif  *  town  of  the  island  of  Oarriaooo, 

one  of  the  Grenadines,  West  Indies. 
Hlllsboroaicli,  a  township  of  Albert  co..  New  Bmn»- 

wick,  on  the  Peticodiac  river. 
Hlllsboroaicll,  in  Alabamui,  a  post-village  of  Law- 
rence CO.,  about  120  m.  N.  of  Tuscaloosa. 
Hlllsboroilfrllf  i°  Arkansas,  a  poet-village  of  Union 

county. 
HlUsboronarll*  ^  Florida,  a  W.  oo^  bordering  on 

the  Gulf  of  Blexico ;  area,  about  1,280  sq.  m.     Bteewm^ 

Kiwimmee  or  KJssinee,  and  numerous  smaller  streama, 

besides  several  considerable  lakes.    The  coast  is  also 

indented  vrith  some  htrge  bays  and  harbors.    Ommtif 

tows,  Tampa.    iV)p.  (1897)  about  32;50a 
Hlllsboronrll,  in  Georgia,  a  poet-vilhige  of  Jasper 

CO.,  about  20  miles  W.  by  N.  of  MiUedgeviUe. 
HlUsborooirll*  '»  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cmp.  at 

Montgomerv  cti..  about  64  miles  8.  dt  Si>riogfleld.    Pop, 

(1897)  ab..ut  2,50a 
,  HlllSDoronffli*  in  /«dtaiMi,a  peat-village  of  Fountain 
I     CO.,  about  14  miles  E.  of  Covington.    By.  (1890)  564. 
—A  village  of  Wayne  co.,  11  m  N.  by  S.  of  RichmoiKL 
Hlllsborooir^,  in  /o«ea,  a  post-village  of  Henry  oo. 
Hlllftborooirll,  in  Kentmckg,  a  poet-vilUge  of  Flcai- 

ing  CO.,  aliout  ti6  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Frankfort. 
Hlllsboronirlt,  in  UarfUmd,  a  post-village  of  Oaro> 

line  CO.,  about  3u  miles  E.  of  Annapolis. 


Hlllsborooffll,  in  Mississipni,  a  poel-vUlage  of  Scott 
I     CO.,  al>out  60  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson. 
Hlllsboroosli,  in  Mmomri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Jefieraon  oo.,  i^out  40  milea  SJS.W.  of  SL  Looia. 
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Hiltonborooirlif  i°  ^o^  OaroUmOy  ft  po0t*TilUg«,  cap. 
of  Oratifce  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  uf  RaleiKh.    Pop.  (1090)  602. 

HlllsborooKht  iu  New  Hampthk*^  a  S.  ou.,  «4)"inlDS 
MmuHicliiMettit;  areoy  about  844  m.  m.  Biren.  Merri- 
niac,  Ooutuocot>k,  and  Souhegan  riven,  bettidea  uunier* 
o(M  smaller  streams.  Surface,  unevon ;  toil,  luoatly  fer- 
Ule.    Cbps.  ManchMter  Hud  Nashua.    Pop.  (1H90)  U3.247. 

—A  poet-township  of  Uitlsborough  co.,  about  20  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  (k»nconl. 

Hlllaborouirh,  in  New  Jeneif,  a  poatptowoship  of 
Sijnientet  co. 

milsboroairh,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-village  of 
Train  co.     Pop.  (IH97)  about  l.OUO. 

milMborollirh,  ill  Ohio,  a  iKwt-village,  cap.  of  High- 
land CO.,  66  m.  K.  uf  Cincinnati.    Pop.  (1897)  abt.  3,750. 

HlllfiboroilKh,  in  Oreuo^  A  post-village,  cap.  of 
WMshluKton  CO..  40  m.  N.  of  Salem. 

Hlllnboroosh,  in  Penutykania,  a  post^borough  of 
Somens«t  co. 

Hlllsboroaif  h,  in  Tenneaaee,  a  po«t-vill.  of  Coflee  co. 

milfiborouflrh,  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  uf  Hill  co.,  ou 
M.,  K.  &  T.  auti  8t.  L.  S.  W.  R.1U.,  66  m.  8.8.W.  of  Dal- 
las.    Po;».  (1897)  ab*.ut2.7:Ji). 

milsborouKh,  in  Vtnyuiia,  a  poat-rillage  of  Loudoun 
CO.,  about  165  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Hlllnboroniph,  in  IFweotuin,  a  post-rillage  and  town- 
ship ot  Vernon  at.,  about  aj  m.  W.N.W.  of  Baraboo. 

HillSboronirh  Bridge,  in  N^  Hmnpthire,  a  poet- 
TilUfre  of  Hillsborough  co.,  about  21  m.  8.W.  uf  Concord. 

Hlllaborouirh  Centre,  in  New  Hampehire,  a  poet- 
village  of  Hillsborough  uo. 

Hllla'dale,  in  Michigan,  a  8.  oo.,  afUoinlug  Indiana 
and  Ohio;  ore^t,  about  .597  sq.  m.  Bivere.  The  head- 
waters of  the  8t.  Joseph's  of  Lake  Michigan,  St.  Joseph's 
of  the  Manmee,  Grand  and  Kalamazoo  rivers.  Surface, 
diversified;  eoU,  fertile.  Cap.  Hillsdale.  Pop.  (1894) 
3<».J71. 

— K  rhriving  city.  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  L.  8.  A  M.  S. 
R.R.,  8(1  m.  S.W.  of  Detroit ;  has  important  manuf.,  and 
is  i«at  of  Htlhidale  College.    Pop.  (1894)  4,121. 

HllladAle.  in  Jfmnesola,  a  township  of  Winona  co., 
about  b  m.  W.  of  Winona. 

Hillsdale,  in  North  CaroUmOy  a  post-village  of  Gail- 
ford  CO.,  about  95  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Hllliidale,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
ot  Columbia  co.,  about  45  m.  8ii.E.  of  the  city  of  Albany. 


Pop.  (1890)  1,554. 
Hill    -    ■ 


HIllsdAle,  in  Pentwulvania,  a  poat-village  of  Indiana 

CO. 

Hill**  Fork,  in  OMo,  a  poet-offlce  of  Adams  co. 

Hllls'irrove,  in  IUi»ioie,  a  vilUge  of  McDonough  co., 
about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Macomb. 

HlllAfrrove,  in  Pemu^tvania,  a  poet-village  of  SolU- 
van  CO.,  about  2-)  m.  W.  of  Laporte. 

Hlirslde,  in  Pt^meyhnmia,  a  poe^village  of  Westmore- 
land CO.,  aUiut  19  m.  E.N.E.  of  Greensburg. 

Hlll'-Alde,  n.    The  side,  slope,  or  declivity  of  a  hill. 

Hlirn  Land'lnff,  in  AfaryUuid,  a  vUlaga  of  Prince 
George  co. 

Hill**  Point,  in  Maryland,  a  poet-vlll.of  Dorchesterco. 

Hill  Sprlnip,  iu  Kentuchf,  a  post-offlce  of  Henry  co. 

Hills' view,  in  Pnmsy^raaia,  a  po8tK>flloft  of  West- 
moreland CO. 

Hllls'vllle,  in  Pnmmtlvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Hlllsvllie,  in  &wM  (JUro/iao,  a  P.O.  of  Spartanburg  CO. 

Hlllswllle,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Carroll 
CO.,  about  2(J0  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Richmond. 

Hlirtop,  N.    The  summit  or  crown  of  a  hill. 

Hlll'town,  in  Pemuglvania,  a  post-township  of  Bucki 
CO..  about  6  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Doylestown. 

Hill  Valley,  in  i^nmsylMUMa,  a  village  of  Hantingdon 

CO. 

Hlll'y,  a.  Abounding  with  hills ;  characterised  by  emi- 
nence ;  as,  a  hiflii  tract  of  country. 

Hl'lo,  iu  MtMuteaota.  a  villsge  of  Bigwtone  co. 

HUt,  n.  [.\.  8.  hat,  gehiU,  from  healdmM,  to  hold  ]  That 
part  of  anything  which  is  t4>  l>e  held  in  the  liuiid;  the 
liaudle  or  haft,  particularly  of  a  sal>re. 

"  A  sword    .    .    .    from  AM  to  point. "—5Aai«. 

Hllt'ed,  a.    Having  a  hilt ;  as,  a  hiUed  weaiM»n^ 

Hll'ton,  in  JoiM,  a  township  of  Iowa  co. 

H  IF  ton,  in  New  York,  a  post-offlce  of  Monroe  co. 

Hll'ton  Head,  in  8.  OxroUma,  an  Island  off  the  8.E. 
coast  of  Beaufort  dlst.,  at  the  mouth  of  Broad  River ; 
orso,  about  40  sq.  m.  On  the  N.E.  shore  there  is  a  mil- 
itary poet.  Dunng  the  civil  wnr,  a  Ntroug  fortiflcation 
was  erected  here  by  the  ConfederHteM,callf'd  Fort  Walkir. 
armed  with  20  guns,  and  gurrisuued  by  a  forco  of  620 
men.  This  fort  w»«i  attacked  Nov.  5th,  18r.l,  by  a  Union 
fleet  under  Com.  Dupont,  and  captured,  after  a  smart 
action,  in  which  a  Confederate  flotilla,  or  **  mosquito 
fleet,"  under  Com.  Tatnall,  took  part.  The  National  lose 
was  reported  at  8  killed  and  23  wounded,  that  of  the 
Confederatee,  10  killed,  and  10  wounded. 

Hirton'S,  in  Tenne*»ee,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  oo,, 
on  the  Holston  River,  about  100  m.  Kji.E  of  Knoxville. 

HHum,  or  Umbiucdr,  n.  (Bo<.)  The  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  ovule  or  the  need  to  the  j)juc<nia,  if  sessile — 
to  the /aniru/«s,  if  stalked. 

H.  I.  X.  Abbreviation  of  His,  or  Her,  Imperial  Mi^Jetty. 

Him,  pron.  [A.S.  nom.  ht.  dat.  Attn,  accus.  hine,  him; 
Lat.  sust.l  {Oram.')  The  objective  rase  of  He,  a.  r. 

HlmiUaViw,  (The,)  or  the  Himalaya  Mou^TAiirs. 
[Sansk.  aima-dlapa,  abo^ie  of  snow;  anc.  Imaut  or 
RaodiM  J  An  extenRive  mountain-range  of  Asia,  and  the 
loftiest  in  the  world,  bonnding  HindoHUn  on  the  N.,and 
Mparating  it  from  the  table-land  of  Thit)et,  which  stands 
10.000  feet  abi>ve  the  sea.  This  chain  is  continuous  W. 
with  the  Hindoo-Coosh.  and  Behor-Tagh,  and  £.  with 
the  Chinese  table-land  of  Ynn-nan;  but  the  term  Hima- 
Imifa  is  nsoally  restricted  by  geographers  to  that  portion 


or  the  range  lying  between  the  naMagei  of  the  Indot 
and  Brahmapootra ;  the  former  being  in  Lat.  3&°  N.,  and 
Lon.  IfP  E..  and  the  latter  in  280  ly  N  ,  and  Lon.  MPE. 
The  direction  of  the  range,  as  thus  defined,  is  8.E.  from 
the  Indos  to  the  Ounduk,  and  thence  E.  to  its  termina- 
tion. Its  entire  length  is  1,900  m. ;  its  average  breadth 
00  m.,  and  the  surface  which  it  coven  is  estimated  at 
160,000  sq.  m.  The  average  height  of  the  //.  has  been 
estimatedat  15,700  ft.  The  principal  peaks  are :  Mount 
Bverest,  29,002  ft.;  Kuocuinjinga,  in  Sikkim,  28.178 
ft ;  W.  peak  of  tlie  same,  27,82»j  ft. ;  Dhawabiig^ri,  in 
Nepaol,  26,802  ft.;  Dhawahir,  in  Kumaon,  26,749  ft. 
The  passes  over  the  main  lidge  amount  to  about  20,  a 
few  of  which  only  are  practicable  for  horses,  sheep  being 
principally  used  as  beasts  of  burden  over  the  steep  ac- 
clivities. The  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  in  this 
chain  is  about  12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  only 
'  rock  sufficiently  extensive  to  characterise  the  geological 
formation  of  this  great  chain  is  gneiss,  which  constitutes 
the  substance  of  the  highest  ridges  and  cre»ts.  Granite, 
schist,  clay-slate,  and  red  sandstone  are  also  met  with. 


Fig.'iaS8,^A  YJUMH  a  THB  HDCALATAt. 

The  chief  minerals  hitherto  fonnd  are  gold-dnst.  copper, 
lead,  iron,  antimony,  manganese,  sulphur,  alum,  and 
rock-salt.  There  are  no  direct  traces  of  r<»lranoes  so  fMr 
discovered  by  Enslish  explorers,  but  the  numerous  ther- 
mal springs,  and  many  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  by 
tFavellers  in  many  paru  of  the  range,  indicate  it  to  Ih* 
the  focus  of  derangements  of  the  earth's  crust.  The 
height  at  which  plants  and  trees  flonriith  on  the  //. 
vanes  on  the  N.  and  8.  slopes  nearly  proportionally  to 
the  difference  in  the  altitude  of  the  snow-line.  On  the 
8.  slope  grain  cultivation  is  not  attempted  higher  than 
10,000  feet :  the  highest  habitation  Is  at  9.000  feet ;  pines 
show  their  beet  growth  at  an  elevation  of  10.300  feet. 
The  rhododendron  grows  up  to  12.000  feet,  and  birches 
are  found  ns  high  as  in,iK)0  f^et  alwve  the  sea.  On  tb« 
N.  side,  villagranre  f  »uiid  as  high  as  1.3,000  feet,  grnin  is 
cultivated  at  13.&00  feet.  birchtreM  rise  to  14,000  feet ; 
and  vegetation  is  met  with  -t  17,600  feet.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  other  grains  are  found  on  these  heights.  Straw- 
berries and  cnrranta  thrive  on  the  8.  slope,ntanNltitnde 
of  11,600  feet.  The  mammalia  of  the  H.  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  ruminating  animals,  a  few  varieties  only  of  the 
horse  and  cat  tribes  being  found  in  these  regions.  The 
wild  horse  is  seen  on  the  N.  tide  of  the  ntnge;  but  the 
principal  tenanta  of  the  billy  slopes  are  the  yak,  mnch 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden  by  the  Tartars,  the  ghurl  {Ca- 
per ttffragtu),  of  which  the  Cashmere  and  Thibet  goata 
are  varieties,  the  Nepanl  stag,  the  black  deer,  the  chim, 
or  one-homed  antelope,  the  goral,  and  the  nylghau. 
Among  the  birds  are  the  Isemmer-geyer  {Ofpmhu  barhor 
tus),  the  common  cuckoo,  the  Impeyan  pheasant  (LopAo- 
phoru*  refulgent),  the  red-legged  crow,  and  the  wood- 
pigeon. 
HlmallQr'an,  a.    (Geog.)    Relating  or  pertaining  to 

the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Asia. 
Hlnuin'topiis,  n.   [Or.AtmatitopoM— Alma«,atlumg, 


J^.  1289.  — rm  iLAog-ivioxn  wma. 
{Fnm  Tennty'e  Matiual  of  ZoSlogjf.) 


and  jpoiMr,  Ibot]  {ZoUL)  A  genoi  of  OralUtorial  birdi, 
flunllv  tUcurvirottridte,  distinguished  by  the  great 
length  of  their  legs ;  firum  which  circumstance  they  are 
sometimes  called  StUtrbirdi.  One  species  is  found  in  this 
country,  the  Black-necked  BtUt,  H.  nigrieoUis  (Vieill.), 
(Fig.  1289.)  This  bird,  called  in  Europe  the  Long-legged 
Plover,  is  14  inches  long.  As  iU  conformation  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  a  bird  whoae  most  congenial 
habitat  is  morasses,  and  the  low,  flat  shores  of  Takes, 
rivers,  and  seas.  Like  many  of  the  true  grallatores,  it 
possesses  the  power  of  swimming  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  lightness.  Few  birds  exceed  it  In  the  powers  of 
flight;  its  wings  far  exceed  the  tail,  and  it  passes 
through  the  air  with  astonishing  rapidity.  VI  hen  on 
firm  ground,  it  appears  as  if  tottering  on  long  and  awk- 
ward sUlta,but  firm  ground  is  not  iU  congeulal  sphere. 

Hlm'erA.  (.4i»c.  Gwg.)  A  Greek  city  of  northern 
Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera,  between  Pa- 
nonnus  and  Cenhalmdium,  was  founded  by  a  colony  (h>m 
Zancle,  b.  c.  648.  A  great  battle  was  fou^t  near  the 
city,  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Sicilians,  the 
latter  being  victorious,  b.  c.  480.  Some  new  colonists,  of 
Doric  extraction,  arrived  here  b.  c.  476.  It  was  raxed  to 
the  ground  by  the  Cartbasinians,  B.  a  408.  Many  of  the 
inhabitanta  returned,  and  founded  a  new  city  near  the 
site  of  i/.,  B.  0.  406.  Agathocles  was  defssted  at  if. 
B.  c.  810. 

Hlni'rod*s,  in  New  York,  a  post-offlce  of  Yatea  co. 

Hlmseir./yrofi.  [Him  and  set/.]  (Oraw^)  The  em- 
phatic and  reciprocal  form  of  he  and  him,  used  only  In 
the  nominative  or  objective  cases ;  as,  he  told  me  so 
him»e{f,  it  was  hiwuelf,  Ac.  —  Possessing  self-command 
or  government ;  in  his  true  or  natural  character,  tem- 
per, or  disposition,  as  distinguished  from  moral  obliquity, 
derangement,  or  other  fictitious  influence ;  as,  let  him 
alone,  he  will  come  to  himtelf. 

"  Ooasetoaes  avaaat,  Blehard's  Msusf^acsla."— AaJkt. 
Byhiwudf,  alone;  without  companionship ;  secluded; 
solitary ;  as,  he  prefers  to  be  byh%m»elf. 

Hlmyar'le,  Hlmyarlt'le,  a.  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  Himyar,  an  ancient  monarch  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia, 
or  to  his  successors,  or  people ;  as.  the  Himyaritic  tongue. 
Himyaritie  hucripUons.  {Ardtmol.)  Inscriptions  fonnd 
In  Arabia,  exhibiting  the  primitive  type  of  the  oldeet 
form  of  the  language  still  spoken  in  Yemen,  and  the  8. 
of  Arabia.  These  inscriptions  have  been  investigated, 
since  1830,  by  Gesenius,  KOdiger,  Fresnel,  and  Ewald. 

Hln,  n.  [Heb.]  A  liquid  measure  among  the  Hebrews. 
It  was  the  6th  part  of  an  ephah  or  bath,  equal  to  abont 
six  English  quarts. 

Hlnche,  (hansh.)  a  town  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  W. 
Indies,  on  the  Hinche  River,  an  sfflnent  of  the  Arti- 
bonite,  uliont  46  ni.  8.E.  of  Ca|te  Haytien. 

Hlncll'lnbrook,  a  village  of  Beauliu-nois  co..  Lower 
I     CanadM. 

Hlneh'ln  brook  Islund,  lies  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
N.  America,  in  Prince  William's  Sound.  It  is  barren, 
desolate,  about  30  m.  in  length  fh>m  N.E.  to  &W.,  and 
aUiui  8  ui.  in  mean  width.  Lat  WP  24^  N.,  Lou.  abont 
1441P  M'  W. 

HIneklejr,  a  town  of  Englsnd,  in  Leicestershire.  12  m. 
S.W.  of  LHcester,  and  102  W.N.W.  of  lx>ndon.  Mant^. 
Cotton  stockings,  thread,  and  worsted.  It  is  noted  for 
its  flne  ale.    /^.  8,030. 

Hlnck'ley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Medina 
oo. 

Hlnc'mar.  archbishop  of  Rheims,  known  aa  a  contro- 
versial and  learned  writer  in  the  9th  centurv. 

Hind,  n.  [A.  8.  and  Dn.  hindf ;  Ger.  hinde,  hindinn; 
Icel.  hind  ;  0.  Ger.  hifUa.  Etymol.  unknown.]  {Z0>61.) 
The  female  ot  the  red  deer  or  stag :— <orrelative  of  hart. 

Hind,  n.  [0.  Eng.  and  Scot,  hyne.]  A  peassnt ;  a  rus- 
tic ;  a  boor ;  a  country  clown ;  a  (arm-laborer.  (Used  in 
England.) 

Hind,  a.  {eomp.  hiitdkb  ;  tuperi.  wanmom  or  mrDKB- 
mtn.)  TA.  8.  hfndan ;  Ger.  hinten  ;  Goth,  hindar,  hin- 
dana,  behind ;  probably  connected  with  Finn,  handa ; 
Esthon.  hand,  the  tail.]  Backward ;  pertaining  to  the 
part  which  follows ;  placed  in  the  rear ;  —  in  opposition 
to  the  fore-part ;  as,  the  hind  legs  of  a  quadruped,  the 
Wnd  part  of  a  body. 

Hind,  JoHH  RusoLL,  r.m.1.,  an  English  astronomer,  b. 
1822.  Mr.  H.,  who  is  Foreign  Sec  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  is  distinguished  as  the  discoverer  of  10 
new  planets,  between  the  years  1847-1854,  for  which  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  society.  In  1862,  ttie 
English  government  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of 
$1,000  per  annum  **  for  Important  astronomical  die* 
coveries." 

Hind 'berry,  n.  TO.  Ger.  hindbetrt.']  An  English  pro* 
vincialism  for  the  Raspbceet,  q.  v. 

Hlnd'er,  a.  [comp.  of  Hihd  ;  Ger.  hinttre.]  Posterior; 
that  is  in  position  contrary  to  that  of  the  head  or  fore* 
part ;  in  the  rear ;  behind ;  following ;  as,  the  hinder  port 
of  a  ship,  the  hinder  feet  of  an  animal. 

Hln'der,  v.  a.  [A.  8.  hindrian;  Du.  hinderen;  Ger. 
hindrm.]  To  keep  back  or  )»ehind,  or  prevent  from 
moring  forward  by  any  means  ;  to  stop ;  to  interrupt ; 
to  obstruct. 

"  Sbider  bm  aot,  ssstag  that  the  Lord  hath  prospered  my  way." 

Oen.  xzlT.  M. 

— ^To  prevent  the  progress  of,  or  to  render  slow  in  motion ; 
to  prevent ;  to  cheik ;  to  retard  ;  to  impede ;  to  delay. 
"  My  tsan  mut  step,  for  tvtry  drop,  hinder*  n«cdl«  sad  thread.* 

a«e4. 

—To  debar ;  to  shut  out :  to  thwart ;  to  contravene. 

■«Toe  moeb  oootpaay  Undwre  thoag ht  sad  wit  fron  flxiac."  TtmfU. 

— r.  n.    To  interpose  obstacles  or  impediments. 

Hln'den%nee,  Hln'dranee,  n.  Act  of  hindering, 
or  of  rastralning  or.  ImpMttngmotioa.  Y/ii^l>odiment  or 
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6lwcr«etloii ;  that  which  oppoMS  or  itops  progreMloD, 
action,  or  locomotion. 

flln'derer,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  hindera. 

Hlnd'emioai*  Hind'moai,  a.  [Superl.  of  hind ; 
Ooth.  kindumizU.]  That  ia  behind  or  in  the  rear  of  all 
others;  the  last. 

'*  'Tit  not  his  went  to  be  the  htndmott  man/  —  Skdk». 

^indoen,  {hxnd'o-tn,)  an  island  of  the  Loffoden  gronp, 
on  the  Norwegian  coast ;  extent,  50  ni.  by  30  m.  It  is 
notod  as  a  famoos  fishing-station. 

Hln'don,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which  rises  in  Halwah, 
and  after  a  N.B.  course  of  100  m..  Joins  the  Jamna,  in 

|Lat.  28°  2^  N.,  Lon.  11^  Zf/  E. 

^n'doo,  Hln'do,  n. :  pL  Hindoos  or  Hindus.  [Hind. 
Hindiaoi^  from  HindHMan^  India.]  A  native  of  Hindoa- 
tan  or  India. 

Hln'doo  Ar'clilteetlire.  The  oldest  bnildings  that 
remain  as  examples  of  the  earlj  architecture  of  India 
are  considered  by  competent  Judges  not  to  have  been 
erected  earlier  than  300  years  prior  to  the  Christian  nra. 
Indiun  architecture  may  be  broadly  classified  as  Bud- 
dhitt,  Brahman,  and  Mohammtdan^  which  three  styles 
derive  their  names  from  the  religion  professed  by  the 
dominant  power  in  India  during  the  period  in  which 
each  prevailed ;  Buddhism  giving  place  to  Brabmanism, 
and  Urahmanism  yielding  in  its  turn  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan form  of  worship,  introduced  by  the  Saracenic  con- 
querors of  India  about  1000  k.  D.  There  are  many 
points  in  which  the  architecture  of  Hindostan  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Egypt,  temples  being 
found  in  both  countries  that  have  been  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  ornamented  with  statues  attached  to 
piers  or  walls,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
colossal  proportions.  The  chief,  and,  indeed,  almost  the 
only,  remains  of  Buddhist  architecture,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  top««,  or  structures  built  to  contain  relics  of 
Buddha,  are  the  cave  temples  found  in  southern  India, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  temples  of  Elephanta  and 
8als«tte,  near  Bombay;  Behar,  Cnttack,  and  those  of 
EUora  and  Carli,  in  the  province  oi  Aurungabad,  (see 
Slloea,  and  Fig.  031.)  The  temple  of  Elephanta  Is  much 
larger  than  those  of  EUora  and  Carli,  and  excavated  in 
the  side  of  a  mountain.  It  is  filled  with  rich  and  varied 
sculpture,  consisting  chiefly  ot  colossal  figures  in  alto 
relievo.  The  columns  are  composed  of  a  fluted  shaft 
swelling  outwards  in  the  middle,  standing  on  a  high 
square  base,  and  surmounted  by  a  bulb-shaped  circular 
capital,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of 
Indian  architecture.  The  Buddhist  rock-monasteries 
consist  of  a  series  of  cells  ranged  round  a  central  hall. 
They  are  not  so  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture  as  the 
temples ;  but  many  of  the  chambers  are  decorated  with 
paintings  representing  events  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  and 
portraits  of  Buddha  himself  and  ?>nddbist  saints.  The 
topes  are  generally  in  the  form  of  circular  buildings  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome.  They  vary  from  10  or  20  feet  in 
diameter  to  180  or  200  feet,  and  for  the  most  part 
consist  cf  a  solid  cupola  erected  on  a  flat  terrace 
reached  by  steps,  with  a  relio-case  called  a  /«y,  or  a  square 
ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  intended  to  represent 
a  relio<aae,  on  the  summit.  A  column  called  a  I  At  wm 
placed  in  fh>nt  of  the  Buddhist  religious  buihlings,  on 
which  the  Buddhist  creed  wtu  inscribed.  Some  of  the 
Buddhidt  temples  in  Ceylon,  Burmali,  and  Java  con8i4t 
of  a  series  of  terraces  rising  above  one  another  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  with  a  rt-lic  of  Buddha  under  a  dome  at 
the  summit.  On  the  decline  of  the  worship  of  Buddha 
In  India,  a  sect  known  a;*  the  Jains,  or  Jainas,  sprang 
up.  The  temples  erected  by  the  Jains  were  character- 
ised by  great  elegance  and  lightness  of  structure,  com- 
bined with  richness  of  ornamentation.  They  consiflt 
of  a  central  dome,  surrounded  by  others  more  or  less  in 
number, supported  on  sculptured  columns.  The  ceiling 
of  the  cupolas,  which  are  hollow,  and  not  solid  like  the 
domes  of  the  topes  erected  by  the  Buddhists,  are  p«n- 
elled  and  adorned  with  elaborately  designed  scroll-work 
and  foliage.  The  temples  of  the  followers  of  Brahma 
consist  of  an  inner  temple,  or  sanctuary,  called  the 
bimana.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid, 
which  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  is  formed  of  a  succes- 
sion of  steps  or  terraces,  adorned  with  figures  and 
sculpture,  and  crowned  by  a  small  dome.  In  this  was 
the  cell,  or  sanctuary,  which  contained  the  image  of  the 
deity,  and  was  lighted  by  lamps.  A  porch  was  placed 
before  the  entrance  to  thb  inner  sanctuary,  and  the  en- 
tire pile  formed  the  centre  of  a  rectangular  court,  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  high  wall.  The  entrance  to  this  court  was 
flanked  by  pyramidal  gate-towers,  called  gopura^^  (Fig. 
1290.)  Halls,  or  colonnades,  consisting  of  a  roof,  sup- 
portwl  on  pillars,  varying  in  number  from  four  up  to  a 
thousand,  according  to  the  sisee  of  the  bnilding,  were 
erected  in  the  inclosures  that  surrounded  the  Brahman 
temples.  These  halls  were  called  choaltriet :  they  served 
for  the  celebration  of  festivals  and  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  womhip  of  Brahma,  that  occurred  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  temples  at  Tanjore  and 
Bareilly  are  the  best  examples  of  tills  style  of  Indian 
architecture.  When  the  Mohammedans  conquered  India, 
they  introduced  the  arch,  and  various  features  of  Sara- 
cenic or  Moorish  architecture,  which  were  gradually 
blended  with  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  pre- 
vious styles  prevailing  in  that  country,  until  a  new 
style  was  produced  similar  In  many  respects  to  the 
architecture  of  Arabia,  Northern  Africa,  and  Spain, 
when  the  Saracens  had  the  mastery  over  those  conn- 
tries,  but  containing  other  characteristics  which  are 
sufficient  to  mark  it  as  a  distinct  style.  The  orna- 
mentation is  as  rich  and  minute  in  detail  as  that  of 
Moorish  arohitecture,  and  the  pointed  and  horse-shoe 
arch  are  introduced  in  a  square  panel,  but  the  bulbous 
cupolas  swelling  outwards,  and  extend^ing  considerably 


bevond  the  circle  of  the  base,  as  well  as  the  prelecting 
galleries  of  the  minarets  and  balconies,  supported  on 
CADtilevers  of  great  length,  are  peculiar,  and  belong  en- 
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Fig.  1290. — ooPtiRA, 
(or  gate  leading  loto  the  Inoloeare  of  the  temple  at  Seringham.) 
tirely  to  the  Mohammedan  architecture  of  India.  The 
mosques,  and  some  of  the  tombs  erected  by  the  grt«t 
Mohammedan  sultans  of  India,  afford  the  best  exampleit 
of  this  style  of  architecture.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  great  mosque  at  Delhi,  and  the  magnificent 
mausoleum  (Fig.  66)  bnilt  by  Shah  Jehan,  near  Agra, 
about  1640,  to  the  memory  of  one  of  his  queens.  In  Fig. 
1291  we  give  the  design  of  a  very  interesting  monument 
situated  at  about  11  m.  S.  of  Delhi,  in  the  middle  of  a 
wilderness  of  ruins,  the  ctdlBdK?uitlub  {or  Kutub)  Minor, 
It  is  a  round  pillar,  of 
240  feet  in  height,  th. 
diameter  at  the  base 
being  85  feet,  but 
gradually  diminishing 
to  less  than  10  feet  at 
the  top.  It  is  divided 
into  five  stories,  the 
relative  height  of 
which  decreases  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  di- 
ameter of  the  shaft. 
Each  story  has  a 
heavy  cornice  of  the 
richest  sculpture,  sur- 
mounted by  a  low 
stone  balustrade.  The 
three  lower  stories  are 
entirely  of  red  sand- 
stone, fluted,  or  rather 
reeded  with  alternate 
convex  and  angular 
divisions,  and  belted 
at  short  intervals  by 
bands  of  Arabic  in- 
scriptions, sculptured 
in  relief,  and  of  co- 
lossal size.  Tho  two 
highest  stories  are 
mostly  of  white  mar- 
ble, without  inscrip- 
tions, and  deviate 
slightly  f^om  the  di- 
minishing slope  of  the 
pillar,  whence  it  is 
generally  supposed 
that  they  were  added 
at  a  later  period.  The 
summit  is  reached  by 
a  winding  staircase  of 
378  steps,  which    be- 
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come  very  narrow  as  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  dimin- 
ishes towards  the  top.  The  K.  is  certainly  the  flnest 
single  tower  in  the  world,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  India.  Nothing  positive  is  known  concerning  the 
date  or  design  of  its  erection.  Both  the  Hindoos  and 
the  Moslems  claim  it,  the  former  alleging  that  the  in- 
scriptions were  subsequently  added  bv  the  conquerors. 
From  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  shaft  is  reeded, 
and  from  the  absence  of  arches  in  the  openings  for  air 
and  light.  Bayard  Taylor  (India,  China,  and  Japan) 
thinks  that  the  three  lower  stories  are  of  Hindoo  con- 
struction, while  the  appearance  of  the  arch  in  the  upper 
stories  indicates  that  they  have  been  added  at  a  later 

W>eriod. 
iit'doolBin,  mn'dnlsin,  n.  The  system  of  re- 
ligious doctrines  and  social  customs  peculiar  to  those 
inhabitants  of  Hindostan  who  profess  the  worship  of 
Brahma.  One  of  the  principal  features  in  Hindooism  is 
the  system  of  caste,  which  divides  society  into  four  or- 
ders. (See  Castk.)  The  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of 
Hindoos  are  so  intimately  connected  with  their  religion, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  described  separately.  The 
division  into  castes  is  a  religious  institution,  which  in- 


dndes  the  whole  detail  and  interconrse  of  life.  The 
Brahmins,  or  the  flrst  of  these  castes,  are  the  priests  of 
their  religion,  which  Is  a  polytheism,  or  worship  of 
many  gods.  The  great  vagueness  of  the  Brahminics} 
language  with  respect  to  the  attributes  of  the  go<h, 
the  long  catalogae  of  fictions  tacked  on  to  their  exploits, 
and  the  endless  ramifications  of  sects,  render  any  clear 
definition  of  the  Hindoo  religion  very  diflicnlt.  llie 
code  of  Menu  is  one  of  the  principal  fonndations  of 
Hindoo  fkith,  and  is,  besides,  one  of  the  few  sacred 
documents  out  of  which  anything  approaching  to  a 
precise  idea  of  Hindooism  can  be  extracted.  Its  dace  is 
given  at  about  000  b.  o. ;  yet  it  yields  in  high  antlqaity 
to  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  the  ages 
of  which  aro  stated  at  from  eight  to  ten  centnries  before 
Christ.  The  code  of  Menu,  however,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  comparatively  clearer  than  the  older  bo<dEs, 
and  is  thus  of  more  value  to  a  modem  student.  All  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  although  they  inculcate 
the  moral  duties  of  Justice,  mercy,  and  benevolence, yet 
seem,  like  every  system  of  fidse  religion,  to  give  tho 
flrst  place  to  the  ceremonial  law.  The  devotion  of  the 
Hindoos,  consequently,  consists  in  mere  ontvrard  ob- 
servances, and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  meet  die-* 
graceful  crimes.  The  great  triad  of  the  Hindoo  divinity 
is  composed  of  Brahma  the  Creator,  Viohnn  the  Ptt- 
ierver,  and  Siva  the  DeUrojfer;  while  beneath  this 
trinity  lurks  the  incomprehensible  Brahm.  Hlndoe 
adoration,  for  the  present  period,  is  reserved  for  the  **  De- 
stroyer "  and  the  ^'Preserver,"  Brahma  having  only  one 
temple  subsisting  to  his  honor.  The  worship  of  this 
god  ceased  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
ssra.  According  to  the  Hindoos,  the  constant  interposi- 
tion of  the  deity  is  required  to  maintain  a  proper  bal- 
ance in  earthly  affairs.  Vishnu  the  '* Preserver"  is  repre* 
sen  ted  in  the  sacred  books  as  having  passed  through  tea 
incarnations,  called  Aratart.  The  first  is  the  avatar  of 
the  fish,  when  the  world  is  described  as  being  destroyed 
by  a  deluge.  In  the  second  avatar,  Vishn  u,  isaning  from 
the  side  of  Brahma  in  the  shape  of  a  boar,  grows  in  an 
hour  as  large  as  an  elephant,  and  remains  suspended  in. 
the  air,  while  a  malignant  giant  rolls  up  the  earth  and 
flings  it  down  into  an  abyss.  Tishnn,  however,  deaceods 
into  the  water,  and  brings  up  the  earth  again  on  his 
tusk,  spreading  it  out  '*like  a  carpet  on  the  face  of  the 
water.'^  In  the  third  avatar,  Vishna  and  Brahma 
churned  the  ocean  like  a  **  pot  of  milk,"  In  search  of  the 
amreeia,  or  water  of  immortality.  In  the  fourth,  he 
appeared  as  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  lion.  In  the 
flfth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  Vishnu  goes  throngh  a  coarse 
of  adventures  in  seeking  out  impious  and  cruel  kings, 
and  punishing  them.  In  the  eighth  avatar,  he  appeared 
as  the  beautiful  Krishna,  the  shape  in  which  he  is  most 
frequently  worshipp«i.  The  ninth  avatar  was  the  in- 
carnation in  the  person  of  Buddha;  while  the  tenth 
avatar  is  still  to  come.  Vishnu  is  then  expected  to  ap- 
pear mounted  on  a  white  horse,  with  a  scimitar  blaxing^ 
like  a  comet,  to  mow  down  all  incorriicible  offenders 
who  shall  be  living  on  earth.  As  the  Hindoos  began 
by  dividing  the  divine  power  among  a  triad  of  rival 
gods,  they  soon  began  to  split  up  Into  sects,  each  sect 
holding  its  own  god  to  be  th^  only  true  one.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Vishna  and  Siva  invented  new  symbols, 
ascribing  each  to  their  respective  divinity  the  Htthlmte 
of  creation.  This  contention  for  snperiority  ended  in 
the  total  suppression  of  the  worship  of  Brahma,  and 
the  temporary  submission  of  Vishnu  to  the  superior 
Siva.  This,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and  cniMdes 
were  raised  by  the  sects  against  each  other.  All  ti>» 
Hindoos,  however,  believe  in  one  mysterious  pre-emi- 
nent power,  which  they  call  Brahm,  a  power  which  caa 
not  only  absorb  the  universe  but  all  the  gods.  This 
absorption  into  the  essence  Brahm,  which  put  an  end  ta 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  is  the  highest  reward  of 
the  holy  Hindoo.  In  order  to  attain  this  state  of  beati- 
tude, a  Iai|:e  number  of  injunctions  have  been  laid 
down,  to  which  he  must  duly  attend.  He  must  ix^are 
nothing  animated,  must  subdue  all  sensual  appetite,  and 
perform  all  the  rites  prescribed  in  the  Vedas.  As  the 
divinity  can  only  be  approached  in  a  state  of  the  great- 
est purity,  and  as  the  supposed  causes  of  imparity  ar» 
exceedingly  frequent  and  numerous,  the  Hindoo  luw  to- 
perform  a  great  number  of  religions  ceremonials  every 
day  of  his  life.  The  modes  of  puriflcation  are  very  vari- 
ous and  strange,  many  of  them  being  very  ridicolooi. 
Of  these  bathing  is  the  most  rational ;  the  other  modes 
are  by  stroking  a  cow,  looking  at  the  san,  or  having  the 
mouth  sprinkled  vrith.water.  Inanimate  ol^ecta  need 
purification  also ;  land  Is  made  pure  by  swe^ng,  by 
scraping,  by  allowing  a  cow  to  pass  a  night  upon  it,  ike; 
folded  clothes  must  be  sprinkled  vrith  hallowed  water, 
and  wooden  ntenails  planed.  The  expiation  of  sin  by 
voluntary  penance  is  another  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
Brahmins,  by  which  they  contrive  to  awe  superstitioas 
minds  into  subjection.  To  such  an  extent  doee  thia 
Iknaticism  carry  the  Hindoo,  that  he  will,  m  travellers 
have  witnessed,  keep  his  hands  clenched  till  they  are 
pierced  by  the  growth  of  his  nails  (Fig.  340) ;  or  hold  his 
arms  upraised  till  the  limbs  become  (Mralysed;  or  vow  to 
remain  in  a  standing  position  for  years,  ^nch  spectaclea 
have  been  fVequently  witnessed  among  the  vranderinc 
professors  of  penance  called  Fakirs.  See  Fakxk. — The 
Junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jnmna  is  a  place  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  a  favorite  dying'iilace  of  the  de- 
vout Hindoo.  Many  of  them  drown  themaelvee  at  the 
Junction  of  the  streams  every  year,  and  the  rapMity 
with  which  the  victim  sinks  is  a  token  of  his  fitvorable 
acceptance  by  the  god  of  the  river.  In  order  to  g*!** 
the  good  graces  of  the  deity,  the  devoted  person,  with 
pots  of  earth  fastened  to  his  feet,  is  carried  oat  Into  the 
middle  of  the  streaon.    The  devout  multitmle  c 
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flato  the  icene  from  the  mnroanding  hanki,  and  &p* 
tiMMid  the  Ylctim  if  he  retaine  »  tteady  and  reaolate 
oounteiiaDce  to  the  last.  Bnt  for  obtafoing  a  fall  die- 
play  of  the  Hindoo  rellgioD,  aud  of  the  monetrons  prac- 
tice«  which  it  permita  and  enoouragea,  it  is  neoes«u-y  to 
behold  it  when  crowds  are  gathered  to  celebrate  its 
eraatMt  fesUvals,  nmong  which  is  the  Charak  Mf^, 
annually  celebrated  in  honor  of  Kali,  Haha  Kali«  or 
Parrati,  the  wife  of  Sira.  Owing  to  the  savage  char- 
acter of  Kali,  and  the  numerous  crimes  of  which  she  is 
regarded  as  the  patroness,  the  Brahmins  and  more  re- 
■pecUble  native  classes  of  Oalcutta,  keep  aloof  from  an 
open  participation  in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  show 
where  their  sympathies  lie  by  contributing  largely  to 
the  expense,  and  countenancing  the  proceedings  by 
their  presence  as  specUtors      By  the  more  sealooa 


Ftg.  1202.  — CHAftAK  PUJAH. 
(Fmn  Park's  "  Wanderings  of  a  Pilfrim.**) 
votaries  a  whole  month  before  the  festival,  by  others 
three  days,  are  employed  in  initiatory  oeremonies  of 
purification  and  devotioa  When  the  first  day  devoted 
to  it  arrives,  an  upright  pole  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
height  is  erected,  and  across  its  summit  a  horisontal 
hemxa  is  placed  to  move  round  on  a  pivot.  From  each 
and  of  the  beam  hangs  a  rope,  the  one  loo«ely,  and  tbe 
other  with  two  hooks  attached  to  it.  The  performance 
now  begins.  A  devotee  coming  forwnrU  pruntrates 
himself,  and  is  immediately  fastened  to  the  bookf«, 
which,  for  this  purpose,  are  run  tbmugh  the  fleshy  pnrts 
of  his  back  near  the  shoulders.  The  end  of  the  otiier 
rope  is  then  seized  by  a  number  of  persons,  who  com- 
mence running  round  with  it  at  a  ^apid  pace.  Thin 
motion  is  of  course  oommnnlcated  at  once  to  the  hooks. 
and  the  wretched  devotee  lifted  up  into  the  air  is 
•wung  round  in  agony.  Were  the  fiesh  to  give  way, 
the  force  with  which  he  is  whirled,  as  well  as  the 
height,  would  project  him  like  a  shot  from  a  gun,  and 
his  death  would  be  inevitable.  The  devotee  by  giving 
a  signal  may  be  relieved  fh>m  peril  and  torture,  but  he 
ia  in  no  haste  to  give  it,  and  usually  remains  suspended 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  for  strange  to  say, 
this  is  a  religious  service  the  merit  of  which  U  propor- 
ti«ned  to  the  length  of  time  the  agony  is  endured  1  The 
moment  he  descends  and  is  taken  off  the  hooks,  another 
■teps  forward  to  take  his  place,  and  the  machine  is  kept 
wheeling  till  the  day  is  fur  spent.  In  estimating  tbe 
uggng^te  amount  of  suffering  inflicted,  it  is  neoessarv 
to  remember  that  these  horrid  swinn  were  not  confined 
to  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  where  Kali's  temple  stands, 
bnt  that  in  thousands  of  towns  and  villages  throughout 
Bengal  they  were  in  simultaneous  operation,  torturing 
the  inlhtuated  devotees,  while  multitudes  of  spectators 
stood  around  gasing  with  applause  and  wonder. 
Bln'doo«.(iriteratiireortlie.)  In  common  with 
their  religious  traditions  and  the  invention  of  their  al- 
phabet, the  literature  of  the  Hindoos  is  of  the  highest 
antiauity.  Nearly  all  the  literary  compositions  of  the 
Hindoos  are  in  verse.  **  For  history,"  says  Mill,  "  they 
have  only  certain  narrative  poems,  which  deput  from 
all  resemblance  to  truth  and  nature,  and  have  evidently 
no  further  connection  with  fMCt  than  the  use  of  certain 
names  and  a  few  remote  allusions.  Their  laws,  like  those 
of  rude  nations  in  general,  are  in  verse.  Their  sacred 
books,  and  even  their  books  of  science,  are  in  verse ; 
and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  their  dictionaries." 
Because  men  feel  before  they  speculate,  therefore  is 
poetry,  which  is  the  earliest  form  of  expressing  the  feel- 
ings, the  first  literature.  At  this  primary  stage  has  the 
lUeratara  of  the  Hindoos  remained.  To  commence  with 


th«  Sacred  literature :  Under  the  general  term  of  Shot- 
tratt  the  Hindoos  possess  the  four  **  Vedas,"  named  re- 
spectively the  Rig^  FqjoMh,  Sama,  and  Atharva  ;  the  four 
**  Upavedas,"  or  **  Sub-Vedas,"  —  the  AyatK,  Dhanuth, 
GVkandarea,  and  Artha;  the  **Vedanga,"  or  Six  An- 
gag;  and,  finally,  the  **Upangas.*'  The  Veda$  are 
written  in  Sanskrit,  (see  HiinKWTAK,  Lakouaoks  op,)  as 
are  the  Mamtrat^  or  prayers,  the  Brahnumat^  or  com- 
mandments, and,  in  short,  the  whole  body  of  the  Hindoo 
theology  proper.  The  IJpetvedaM  form  a  second  class  of 
sacred  books,  and  consut  of  treatises  upon  surgery, 
medicine,  music,  dancing,  war,  architecture,  and  many 
mechanical  arts.  The  VedangaM^  or  Six  Angas,  are 
treatises  subsidiary  to  tbe  Vedais,  and  comprehend  rulea 
for  reciting  tbe  Vedas,  and  especially  as  regards  the 
accent  and  tones  to  be  observed ;  a  treatise  on  grammar ; 
besides  dissertations  upon  meters,  astrology,  and  a»> 
tronomy.  These  works  are  held  to  have  been  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.  to  enable  the  Brahmins  to  read  and 
understand  the  Vedas.  Thus,  we  here  perceive  a 
double  inspiration,  that  of  the  Vedas  and  that  of  the 
Angas,  the  latter  forming  the  key  by  which  the  Vedas 
are  opened.  The  Q>aNycM,  or  inferior  bodies  of  learning, 
comprehend  logic,  theology,  the  institutes  of  the  law,  and 
certain  legendary  treatises,  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
which  bear  the  name  of  iWvuMu.  These  are  mainly 
mythological  in  character,  giving  the  histories  of  the 
gods,  often  at  great  length,  the  Bedma  Purama,  which  la 
written  in  praise  of  the  lotus,  and  gives  the  history  of 
Lakshml,  the  wife  of  the  god  Vishnu,  containing 
66,500  stancas.  The  Agru  Pmxma  forms  a  sketch  of 
all  Hindoo  science,  in  16.500  staiisas,  while  others  are 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Orissa 
and  Benares.  The  two  great  epic  poems  of  India,  the 
Bama^ttmi  and  the  Mahabharata^  are  also  classed  among 
the  sacred  books.  Of  these  the  former,  which  It  ascribed 
to  a  poet  named  Valmiki,  beet  deservt^s  the  name  of 
epic,  it  being  confined  to  the  adventurous  career  of 
BamatBhandra,  King  of  Ayodya,  and  the  7th  incarna- 
tion of  Vlibuu.  The  Mahabharata  details  the  wars  of 
the  Fundus  and  Kurus,  and  constitutes  a  great  store- 
house of  Hindoo  legend,  three-fourths  of  the  work 
being  made  up  of  long  drawn  out  episodes.  It  em- 
braces 18  books  and  more  than  100,000  sUnsas.  Both 
these  works  contain  finely  poetic  passages,  and  despite 
their  florid  style  and  vein  of  exaggeration  and  exu- 
berance, are  classed  among  the  world^s  great  epics. 
(See  Epic  Poetry).  There  are  a  number  of  later  epic 
poems  of  an  artiiicial  character,  written  in  and  after 
the  6th  century,  A.D.,  labored  and  heavy  in  style,  yet 
not  without  poetic  thought  and  artistic  feeling. — JIfutor 
Poebrp.  India  produced  a  store  of  (oetic  compositions 
of  the  lyric,  descriptive  and  didactic  character,  in  which 
field  the  Ctoud  Mea»mg*r  of  Kalidasa  is  a  gem  of  poetic 
sentiment.  An  exiled  demigod  sends  his  wife  a  mea* 
sage  of  love  by  a  cloud,  and  describes  to  his  messenger, 
in  glo wine  language,  the  scenes  it  will  pass  over  in  its 
Journey.  The  authors  of  India  were  also  prolific  in  the 
field  of  story,  fable  and  fidry  tales,  of  which  the  most 
fiunous  collection  is  the  well-known  BamekaUmtrtk. 
There  are  various  other  collections,  the  title  of  one 
being  translated  by  the  comprehensive  phrase',  '*  Ocean 
of  Rivers  of  Story .'^  Some  of  the  stories  in  these  colleo- 
tions  are  familiar  to  modern  readers  as  modified  in  the 
Arobiim  Knightt'  EmtertammemU. — Drama.  India 
also  prolific  In  dramatic  literature,  which  probably 
came  down  from  early  times,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  the  existing  plays  are  older  than  the  5th  century 
A.D.  Of  playwrights,  the  meet  fa>sou&  is  Kalidasa,  bis 
best  known  play  being  Sahutlala^  or  **  The  Loct  Ring,'* 
which  is  notable  for  beauty  of  language  and  artistic 
merit.  The  Tby  Oariy  of  Sudraka,  is  of  great  interest 
as  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  life  of  its  period.— CHtioal 
LUeratmn.  Critical  inquiry  in  India  began  in  the  latter 
Vedic  times,  being  a  natuitd  outgrowtli  of  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  occupying  the  fields  thence 
arising,  viz. :  Phonetics,  prosody,  grammar,  etymology, 
astronomy,  and  ceremonial  law.  Among  the  earliest 
works  on  law  was  the  celebrated  Code  of  Jfotat,  whidi 
was  in  time  followed  by  various  digests  of  practical 
legislation,  some  of  which  are  still  authoritative. 
Grammar,  in  tbe  hands  of  Hindoo  thinkers,  became  a 
science,  tbe  famous  work  of  Panini  being  stiU  ragarded 
as  the  foundation  of  grammatical  analysis.  To  the 
same  writer  is  ascribed  a  work  on  phonetioa,  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  letters  and  accents  is  minutely  treated. 
In  addition  may  be  named  dictionariea,  works  on 
prosody,  music,  rhetoric,  medicine,  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  in  the  last  of  which  works  were  produced 
which  are  still  employed  as  standutl  text-books.  The 
SakmUala  ot  Kalidasa— who  has  been  called  **  the  EUndoo 
Skakespeare*'— has  been  translated  into  Kngliah  and 
also  into  German. 
Hln'dosUMi«or  Iitdia  BAsropnnGAiian  and  Brahma- 
pooniA,a8  distinguished  from  India  BtroirDTHBGAirois, 
or  FiniTHSit  India,  (in  the  European  sense,)  a  vast  re- 
gion of  S.  Asia,  in  the  form  of  apeninsula,  having  its  apex 
projecting  S.  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  other  words, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  great  triangle  of  country 
extending  fh>m  the  borders  of  Little  Thibet,  in  about  the 
36th  deg.  of  N.  Lat.,  to  Cape  Oomorin,  or  about  the  8th 
deg.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  the  world,  the  Himalayas;  by  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Indus  and  Brahmapootra  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.K.;  and  in  every  other  direction  by  the 
ocean.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  had  no  com- 
mon name  for  themselves  or  their  countrr ;  but  their 
Persian  neighbors  called  the  people  Hindoot,  and  the 
region,  as  far  as  they  knew  it,  nindottan  ;  words  which, 
in  old  English,  would  have  been  accurately  as  well  as 
literally  rendered  SegrOf  and  NtgroUmi,    The 


hendve  sense  in  which  tha  term  **  HIndostan  **  is  now 
employed,  as  distinctive  of  the  entire  territory  8.  of  tha 
Himalaya  Mountains,  over  which  the  institution  of 
caste  prevails,  is  of  European  origin ;  tbe  people  of  the 
country  confining  the  term  to  the  region  lying  N.  of 
the  Nerbudda,  and  calling  all  to  the  S.  of  that  river  the 
Deeean  (q.  v.),  a  word  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  and 
meaning  **the  right  hand,'*  and  also  **the  South.*' 
Area.  H.  comprises  in  all  an  area  of  about  l,260,00u  sq. 
m.,  or  about  a  third  part  of  the  estimated  area  of  En- 
rope  ;  but  from  the  absence  of  gnlfb,  inland  seas,  and 
lakeatbe  proportion  of  solid  land  i«  greater.  —  i^iY. 
Div.  This  immense  cotmtry,under  the  popular  desigimtioa 
of  British  India,  embraces  eight  great  provinces, 
via.:  Bmgal,  Madrcu^  and  Bombay;  the  CtiUral  Proih 
imee$;  the  North- Wut  Pnmneea,  and  Oudk;  Burmak^ 
Auam ;  and  the  Pw\jab.  These  again  are  subdivided 
into  inferior  twritorial  Jurisdictions,  and  also  include  a 
number  of  quad-independent  states,  under  the  political 
supremacy  and  protection  of  the  English  govt.  —Cfen. 
Detc.  The  coast  outline  of  H.  Is  comparatively  little 
broken  by  any  considerable  inlet  of  the  sea.  From  the 
months  of  the  Indus  to  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  there  are 
but  three  great  gulfs,  those  of  Outch,  CambHy.  and  Ben- 
gal—if the  latter,  indeed,  which,  though  it  breaks  the 
coast  of  Asia,  does  not  break  that  of  Hindostan,  can  be 
considered  in  this  class.  Harbors  are  even  less  fire- 
quent;  along  the  W.  coast,  over  14^^  of  Lat..  there  ia 
but  a  single  good  one,  Bombay ;  and  fh>m  Cape  Oomo- 
rin to  the  W.  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  a  distance  of  1,600 
m.,  there  is  not  one.  The  Indian  coasts  are  also  in  a 
great  measure  destitute  of  islands.  Unless  Ceylon  {q.  e.> 
be  admitted  as  belonging  to  /f.,  which  can  hardly  be 
done,  there  is  not  one  on  the  E.  coast :  and  on  the  W. 
there  are  very  few,  and  those  of  inconsiderable  sixe. 
The  natural  geogn^ihical  divisions  of  H.  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  range  of  the  Himalayas  with  their  valleys.  2. 
The  Gangetic  plain,  comprising  only  tbe  tract  of  inun- 
dation, and  which  rises  very  little  above  sea-level.  3. 
The  upper  plain  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  prov.  of  Bahar 
inclusive,  up  to  tbe  foot-hills  of  the  first  Himalayan 
range,  where  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  issnc  from 
the  hills  to  the  N^ bounded  to  the  S.  by  the  Viudhyan 
range,  and  to  the  W.  by  the  great  desert  The  height 
of  the  E.  portion  of  this  divls&n  may  be  about  500  net 
abov«  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  the  land  rises  gradually 
as  we  proceed  N.  until,  where  the  great  rivers  emerge 
into  the  plain,  it  has  an  elevation  of  over  1,000  feet.  4. 
The  N.  portion  of  the  great  central  table-land,  as  fkr 
8.  as  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  which  generally  in- 
tersects the  plateau  in  question  ttom  E.  to  W.  Tbe 
height  of  this  section  of  the  table-land  ranges  from  1,700 
to  2,000  ft.  6.  The  portion  of  the  table-land  which  Ilea 
8.  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  down  to  the  Junction 
of  the  E.  and  W.  Ghauts,  ond  the  valley  of  Coimbatoreu 
Height  of  the  table-land  here  fh>m  2,000  to  3,000  ft  6w 
From  the  gap  of  Coimbatore  inclusive  to  Cape  Comorin. 
7.  The  narrow  strip  of  low  land  lying  between  the  W. 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  or  coast  of  Bfalabar,  including  the 
W.  acclivities  of  the  mountains  themselves.  8.  The 
alluvial  plain  of  anequal  breadth,  which  lies  between 
the  E.  Ghauts  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  generally  called 
the  Camatic,  rising  gradually  from  tbe  shore  to  tbe 
foot  of  the  mountains ;  highest  point,  about  490  feet 
above  sea-level.  And  0.  The  peninsula  of  Gujerat  with 
the  adiscent  country,  containing  much  mountain-land 
and  a  few  plains.  All  these  divisions  differ  so  materially 
in  their  physical  aspect,  climate,  geological  formation, 
animal  and  vegetable  pnxlnctlons,  as  well  as  in  an  eth- 
nographical point  of  view,  as  fully  to  warrant  this  dis- 
tribution. (The  geographical  featurea.  Ac,  of  the  vari- 
ous states  and  prove.,  aggregrated  under  the  general 
name  of  /T.,  will  be  found  amply  detailed  under  their 
own  separate  and  distinctive  heads  in  this  work.) — 
Mountaing.  The  principal  mauntaliMhains  are  those 
of  tbe  Himalayas,  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  the  W.  and 
E.  Ghauta,  ^all  of  which  see.) — Rivert.  H.  poesessea 
some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  as  the  Gangea, 
Indus,  BndimiqKiotra,  Jumna,  Goomtee,  Godavery, 
Nerbudda,  Ac. — Laku.  Few  lakes  of  any  siae  are  found 
in  this  country;  the  most  considerable  is  that  of  the 
Runn,  Wing  between  the  Gulf  of  Cntch  and  the  delta  of 
the  Indus,  which  is  believed  to  occupy  a  space  of  6,000 
aquare  miles.  —  dtmate.  In  a  country  which  embracea 
27  degreea  of  lat,  which  contains  extensive  plateaux, 
elevated  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  sea-level  — 
some  of  the  largest  plains  In  the  world,  almost  on  a 
level  with,  or  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea— tha 
highest  range  of  mountains  (llinuUayas)  in  the  world — 
tracts  of  bare  rock— deserts  of  deep  sand,  and  dense 
primeval  forests, — it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  must 
exist  a  very  great  diversity  of  climate.  But  besides  the 
great  difference  arising  from  these  causes,  the  distribu- 
tion of  rain  Is  another  source.  The  whole  continent  of 
H.  up  to  the  36th  degree  of  Lat,  is  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monsoons,  which  blow  fh)m  the  N.S.  dur- 
ing the  temperate  winter  months,  and  fh>m  the  S.W. 
during  the  tempestuous  and  hot  or  rainy  months  of 
summer  and  autumn.  This  is  the  general  rule :  bnt  in 
India,  as  in  other  Asiatic  countries  under  the  infinenca 
of  the  monsoons,  and  where  are  mountain  ranges  run- 
ning N.  and  S.  of  sufficient  elevation  to  intercept  Uie 
clouds,  the  time  of  the  periodical  fidl  of  rain  is  reversed. 
To  the  W.  of  the  great  chain  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  on  the 
one  hand,  over  11°  of  Lat,  the  periodical  rain-fall  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  other  parts  of  India,  or  takes  plaoa 
during  the  W.  monsoon.  E.  of  the  Ghauts,  on  the  other 
hand,  over  9P  of  Lat.  the  fiUl  of  rain  takes  place  during 
the  £.  monsoon ;  while  the  table-land  which  Ilea  beyond 
the  two  ranges  partakes,  to  a  moderate  degree,  in  both 
fiUls.    As  a  general  rak^  the  year  is  divided  in  India 
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iBto  thTM  wellwtoflned  mmoim:  a  hoi,  ootrwpondtog 
with  part  of  Bpring  and  rammer :  a  w^  agreeing  with 
part  of  tammer  and  antamn ;  and  a  ooU.  ourrcepuoding 
geoanUly  with  oar  winter  months.  With  reepect  to 
temperatare,  much  of  H.  beinjt  between  the  tropica,  and 
the  remaining  portion  within  129  of  the  tropic,  the  whole 
is  entitled  to  the  designation  of  a  hot  country.  The  mean 
temp,  at  Bombay  is  8^  Fahr. :  at  Madras  W^ ;  and  at  Cal- 
cutta 79°  Fahr.  In  summer  the  mean  temp,  is  from  100° 
to  110^.—  Oeol^  dc  The  geological  formation  of  India 
maj  be  summed  np  as  extremely  simple,  compared  with 
that  of  other,  and  more  temperate  countries,  oonsistiug 
onl  r  of  4  cissses  of  rocks,  rix^  the  granitic,  the  iorndttone 
and  day-^tlaUf  the  trap,  and  the  aUmmaL  —  Min.  Coal 
underlies  a  large  area  of  surfece,  and  is  being  extan- 
sirely  worked;  iron,  copper,  gold,  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  other  gems  are  also  found.  —  Zo6L  The  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear,  hyieua,  and  man-eating  and  other  tigers, 
have  their  habitat  in  the  mountain  defiles,  and  Jungles. 
Birds  of  the  most  Taried  brilliancy  of  plumage  are  met 
with  innumerably.  The  reptile  genus  is  represented  l*y 
the  python,  cobraFdi-oapello,  and  other  deadly  serpents, 
alligators,  lixards,  etsicde  timUibiU.—Ethnoiogjf.  There 
are  at  present  spoken  in  India,  by  the  most  ciYllised 
races,  not  less  than  25  distinct  languagea  or  dialects, 
indicating  the  existence  of  as  many  distinct  nations ; 
but,  including  tribes  more  or  less  sarage  and  barbMrous, 
at  least  50  languages,  demonstrating  the  presence  of  at 
least  as  many  distinct  tribes.  Of  the  more  civilised  na- 
tions 8  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
some  superiority  of  civilixation,  as  implied  in  the  posees- 
•ion  of  a  national  alphabet,  a  national  literature,  superior 
population  and  consequent  industry,  a  greater  progress 
in  the  useful  arts,  with  the  richer  and  more  extensive 
territory  which  they  are  found  to  occupy.  These  are 
the  Bengalee,  Ooriya,  Mahratta,  OHJratee,  Telinga,  Ta- 
mul,  Kamata,  and  Hindu  or  Hlndostanee  nations.  The 
Bengalee  nation  occupies  above  80.000  sq.  m.  of  fertile 
lanc^  chiefly  within  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  amounts 
in  number  to  above  25,000,000.  The  Tamul  nation 
covers  abt.  56,000  sq.m.  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  penin- 
■Qla,  and  nnniberi  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  peo- 
ple. The  Telinga  race  occupies  100,000sq.  m.  of  the  N.E. 
portion  of  the  country,  and  count,  probably,  lietween 
7,000,000  and  8,000,000  heads;  while  the  Ooriyss,  spread 
over  at  least  17,000  sq.  m.  of  the  low  land  which  con- 
nects the  Gangetic  delta  with  the  S.  peninmita,  number 
abt.  4,000,000.  The  Mahratta  nationality  extends  over, 
at  an  estimate,  100,000  sq.  m.  of  territory  (between  ^JP 
and  lap  N.  Lat.),  and  its  capitation  may  be  approxi- 
mately computed  at  12,000,000.  The  Karnata,  or  Chr- 
TMira  people.  Ailing  a  central  portion  of  the  table-land 
8.  of  the  18th  degree  of  Lat.,  are  believed  to  possess  abt. 
75,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  their  numbers  may  be 
takeoat  abt  5,000,000.  The  race  speaking  the  Hindoo 
language  Inhabit  at  least  100,000  square  m.  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  cannot  amount 
to  less  than  20,000,000,— pbysicnily  and  intellectually  the 
most  vigorous  of  all  the  Indian  races.  The  barbarous 
and  savage  trib««  are  univenally  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
cesses of  mountainous  and  sterile  regions,  never  within 
the  fertile  plains  or  extensive  table-lands;  and  there  is 
•carcely  any  considerable  range  throughout  India  in 
which  some  of  them  are  not  to  be  met  with.  They  are, 
however,  most  numerous  on  the  East  frontier  of  Ben- 
gal, in  the  fiutnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  the  wild 
region  of  Gundwana,  and  generally  in  the  ranges  of 
hills  lying  between  the  Gangetic  plain  and  the  great 
centni'l  plateau.  Besidee  the  original  and  peculiar  in- 
babitHHts  of  //..  a  crowd  of  foreign  colonists,  or  set- 
tlers, forms  a  considerable  element  of  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  the  conntry.  These,  following  generally 
the  onler  of  their  arrival,  or  supposed  arrival,  are  as 
follows:  Jews,  Syriac  Christians,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Parsees,  Persiiins,  Afghans,  Tartars, Turks,  Abvssinlans, 
Portuguese,  Engtisli,  Dutch,  French,  Dunes,  and  Chinese. 
— Rfliginn,  cfc.    The  forms  of  religious  worship  which 

Srevail  in  Hiudostau,  are  the  Bruhnianic,  Buddhistic, 
ain,  Singh,  Muhamme<lan,  Jewish,  and  Christian. 
These,  and  especially  the  two  first  and  most  prevalent 
of  them,  are  a^n  dividt>d  into  so  many  different  doc- 
trines, such  an  infinity  of  sects  and  castes,  that  it  would 
be  almost  Impossible  to  enumerate,  much  less  describe 
them.  This  rt-Iinion,  perhaps  beyond  any  other,  per- 
vades the  entire  frame  of  civil  society,  and  mixes  itself 
up  with  every  concern  of  life,  private  and  domestic. 
Almost  every  act  of  a  Hindoo  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  a  religious  act.  According  to  the  beet 
authorities,  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  is  peopled  by  precisely 
333.000,000  deities ;  but  as  no  one  has  attempted  to  name 
them,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  the  Hindoo  deities 
are  in  reality  innumerable  I  Among  the  lower  onlers 
of  the  people,  and  especially  among  the  ruder  tribes,  a 
sort  of  feticbism  prevails;  and  trees,  rocks,  and  shape- 
less masses  of  stone  are  worshipped  or  abandoned,  ac- 
cording to  the  fears,  hopes,  or  caprices  of  their  vota- 
ries. The  Hindoos,  however,  really  attach  less  impor- 
tance to  doctrinal  matters,  than  to  distinctions  of  caste, 
funenil  and  marriage  ceremonies,  and  the  whimsical 
observances  respectlnj;  supposed  purity  and  impurity 
in  regard  to  food,  and  other  matters  of  ordinary  domes- 
tic life.  The  distinctions  of  caste  are  the  niont  remark- 
able of  these,  and  form  indeed  the  characteristic  feature 
of  Hindoo  society.  Every  one  has  heard  that  the  Hindoos 
are  divided  into  four  great  classes  or  ea$tfjt :  that  is,  into 

Eriests,  soldiers,  traders,  and  laborers.  (See  Castb, 
RAnM \isif.  Buddhism,  Hninoo  Riuoion.  Ac.)  The  Mo- 
hiimmedan  faith  began  to  make  some  impression  on  India 
about  the  opening  of  the  11th  century,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  foreign  settlers,  or  the  converted  nations  of  this 
persuasion,  are  at  present  believed,  for  all  India,  to 


nvmber  one-seTsoth  of  the  population.  The  Ohrlatiaaf 
are  principally  fband  in  the  8.  part  of  the  peninsula: 
the  greatar  number  are  Nestorians,  who  are  supposed 
to  luivs  embraced  ChristbinitT  through  the  labors  of 
Greek  missinnwries  from  Syria,  as  early  as  the  2d  and 
8d  centuries  of  the  Cliristian  snra.  Most  of  the  remain- 
der are  Roman  Catholics,  the  descendants  of  Portuguese, 
or  persons  converted  by  European  luisaiouaries. — JndtU' 
try.ArU^and  Manuf.  The  arts  in  which  the  Hindoos 
have  made  the  grsi^t  progress  are  agriculture,  weav- 
ing, dyeing,  and  architecture.  The  ox,  buflitlo,  horse, 
ass,  elephant,  dog,  hug,  sheep,  and  goat  have  been  do- 
mesticated, and  used  by  this  people  fh>m  the  earliest  an- 
tiquity. Thecamel,probably,uaM  been  equally  longknown 
in  Upper  H.  The  more  common  kinds  of  poultry  are 
also  ot  equal  antiquity  among  the  Hindoos ;  and  are  sup- 
posed, and  apparently  with  good  reason,  to  have  spreud 
from  them  to  the  W.  world.  The  buffalo  and  ox  only 
are  used  for  agricultural  purposes;  the  horse  genenUly 
for  war  or  pleasure,  only  now  and  then  fbr  bui^en :  the 
elephant  for  pleasure  or  burden;  the  camel  ana  ass 
(with  few  exceptions)  for  pleasure  onlv.  VTith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  horse,  camel,  sheep,  and  goat,  every  one 
of  the  animals  above  enumerated  are  still  found  in  many 
parts  of  India  in  the  wild  state.  The  agricultural  im- 
plements used  by  the  natives  are  simple  and  rude,  a nd  the 
process  of  application  is  eqiuUlv  uncouth.  The  greatest 
exercise  of  Hindoo  skill  and  labor  is  displayed  in  works 
of  irrigation ;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at 
this,  when  he  underatands  timt  through  means  of 
irrigation  the  produce  of  the  land  is,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, always  multiplied  five-fold,  and  often  as 
much  as  ten.  The  works  for  this  purpose  comprise  im- 
mense embankments,  reservoira  or  tanks,  and  wells. 
The  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  celebrated  mound  of 
the  Cavery  in  S.  India,  aflbrd  examples  of  the  first  de- 
scription of  works;  reservoirs,  or  tanks,  are  sometimes 
of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of  converting  4,000  or  5,000 
acres  of  what  is  often  a  bare  desert  of  sand  into  produc- 
tive grain-fields;  these  are  most  frequent  in  S.  India. 
Wells,  which  are  often  snnk  to  the  depth  of  l>etween  200 
and  300  feet,  chlefiy  irrigate  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Ganges  valley.  The  articles  of  produce  cultivated  by 
the  Hindoo  peoples  from  remote  antiquity  are,  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  millet,  pulse,  the  sugar-cane,  sesame,  mos- 
tard,  the  cocoa,  areca,  and  other  palms;  ginger,  and 
various  kinds  of  spices,  cotton,  hemp,  the  mnl berry, 
indigo,  madder,  the  mango,  and  the  banana.  From  the 
Moslems  they  received  the  vine,  fig,  apple,  peach,  and 
pear:  the  pomegranate,  limes,  and  oranges;  the  carrot, 
onion,  and  melon,  with  the  opium  poppy.  From  Euro- 
peans they  have  received  maixe,  oats,  common  potatoes; 
the  frolota,  or  sweet  potato,  the  capsicum,  guava,  and 
pine-apple,  by  way  of  America ;  the  shaddock  from  Java, 
the  lichi  fh)m  China;  and  most  of  the  common  p«H-herbs 
direct  from  Europe.  The  sugar-csne  is  most  probably  a 
native  of  H^  and  the  art  of  manufacturing  coarse  sugar 
fh)m  it  is  traced  by  the  etjrmology  of  the  word  gour  to 
Bengal.  The  art  of  graqulatiog  sugar,  and  separatintc  it 
from  the  molasses,  was  prolialdy  brought  into  India 
from  China,  as  the  name  of  the  commodity  Oiini  would 
seem  to  imply.  The  art  of  candying  or  crystallizing 
sugar,  the  only  mode  of  refining  practised  in  the  i£ast, 
was  taught  the  Hindoos  by  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Hindoos  had  made  a  far  greater  progress  in  tlie  art  of 
weaving  than  in  any  other;  materials  for  this  process 
they  may  be  considered,  in  ancient  times,  to  have  pos- 
sessed nearly  a  monopoly  of;  viz ,  cotton,  silk,  and  the 
hair  of  the  Thibetlan  goat.  With  the  exception  of  silk, 
which  they  had  in  common  with  China,  India  may  be 
considered  as  the  native  country  both  of  the  material, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  othera.  The  cotton-plant  is 
grown  almost  everywhere,  fi*om  the  S.  extremity  of  In- 
dia up  to  the  valleys  of  the  most  N.  range  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  it  may  be  traced  from  India  to  every  warm 
country  by  its  original  Sanskrit  name.  The  quality  and 
nature  of  the  fabric  varies  everywhere  with  the  quaiity 
of  the  plant;  and  hence  a  vast  variety  of  fabrics  known 
by  the  names  of  the  districts  producing  the  raw  ma- 
terial ;  thus  the  fine  textures  known  in  commerce  as 
Dacca  tnutliru^  were  produced  only  in  that  district  in 
which  is  cultivated,  within  narrow  limits,  a  variety  of 
the  plant,  with  a  staple  remarkable  for  fineness  and 
beauty,  not  found  anywhere  else.  Silk-weaving,  like 
that  of  cotton,  is  an  art  that  has  descended  from 
remote  ages  in  H.  The  variety  of  the  silk-worms 
bred  in  India  differe  fh>m  that  of  China  and  Europe, 
and  the  Hindoos  being  much  inferior  in  skill  and  inge- 
nuity to  the  ''Celestials."  the  silk  fabrics  of  India  have 
never  equalled  those  of  China,  nor  is  the  raw  material, 
even  now,  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  though  under 
the  superior  care  and  cultivation  of  Europeans.  The 
invention  of  the  Owhmere-shawt  manufacture  belongs 
to  the  Hindoos  —  people  of  this  race  having  originally 
peopled  the  country  N.W.  of  the  Indus.  The  Hindoos, 
comparing  them  with  other  nations  in  the  same  state  of 
society,  and  to  Europeans  until  comparatively  recent 
periods,  had  attained  considerable  expertness  In  the  art 
of  dyeing,  producing  colors  that  are  both  faj»t  and  bril- 
lUnt,  Here  also,  however,  they  had  snperior  advan- 
tages in  the  possession  of  three  of  the  finest  and  most 
durable  of  all  coloring  materials, — indigo,  lac,  and  mad- 
der. Inferior  dyes,  such  as  the  carthanius.  morinda,  tur- 
meric, and  sappun,  are  also  nntives  of  the  country. 
Their  dyeing  processes,  however,  have  always  been,  and 
are,  tedious,  operose.  and  empirical.  The  Architectural 
works  of  the  Hindoos  are  treat**d  of  eluewhere.  (See 
Hindoo  Aschitectube.) — Com.  Ac.  The  total  exp.  in 
the  year  18;».'»  aiuouuted  to  i*i>y,:Jt».s,oy."j ;  iniporis, 
$207,775,500.— i;a»i/ua</«.  Th**  niilroadi*  hiiilt  or  sanc- 
tioned to  March  31,  l»Ui),  covtrod  ;j6,40(j  miles,  of  which 


19,877  were  opan  to  trafllc.  The  gmsa  earnings  wen 
about  |65/X)0,000  and  the  net  revenue  S35,000v000,  givinc 
a  return  of  5*78  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital  Of 
the  roads  in  operation,  about  14,000  miles  belonged  to 
the  state;  the  total  cost  of  the  ruads  being  about 
f438,OUi»,0(IO  Tlie  government  telegraph  lines  had  a 
length  of  44,468  miles,  with  138.256  miles  of  wire.  The 
number  of  jiaid  dispatches  forwarded  during  the  year 
was  4;i91,'i26.  The  telephone  has  also  bt;en  widely 
introduced. — OoH.  and  Pimamee.  The  executive  au- 
thority in  H.  is  vested  in  a  Governor-General,  or  vicr^ 
roy,  appointed  by  the  Englivh  Crown,  and  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  assisted  bv 
a  Council  of  State  of  16  members,  of  whom  7  are  elected 
by  the  Council  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Companv, 
and  8  are  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  guvemment  in 
India  is  exercised  by  the  Council  of  the  Govem<»r-<Jen- 
eral,  consisting  ( usually)  of  7  members  appointed  bj  tlie 
English  Secretary  of  State.  The  ministry,  divided  into 
the  several  departments  of  Foreign  AffiUrM,  Finai>r«^  the 
Interior,  Military  AdministraUon,  and  Public  Works,  do 
not  form  part  of  the  Council.  The  Anglo-Indian  armv 
in  1896-97  numbered  237,768  men.  Financial  stati«tin. 
reported  by  the  Indian  budget  for  1s96  eetinutted  tlie 
revenue  for  that  year  at  9-Z.)6,7l8..^l.%  as  against  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  S234,:t2.5,79.') ;  while  the  public 
debt  stood  at  $545,948,915  (gold  values).— CA»e/  eUU-'. 
Calcutta  (present  capital),  Bombay,  Madras,  iVliii 
(ancient  capital) ;  Lahore,  Benares.  Lucknow,  Aizra. 
Allahabad,  Peshawur,  Hydemliad,  Cashmere,  Pounali, 
Ac—hjjndation  of  British  India  in  1896,  221,172.102, 
excluding  the  native  states,  whose  population  at  the 
same  time  was  estimated  at  66,050,479.  —  HiMtwy. 
The  rml  history  of  H.  commences  arith  the  first 
Moslem  invasion,  a.  d.  1000,  between  13  and  14  centu- 
ries after  the  incursion  of  Alexander  the  Great  Mab- 
mond,  sovereign  of  Ohuxnee,  in  Afghanistan,  pushed 
his  conquests  as  &r  as  Bundelcnnd  and  G^jerat  India 
was  at  this  time  divided  among  many  Ind^iendent  moo- 
archs,  most  of  them  petty  ones ;  and  the  resistance  made 
to  the  conqueror  was  hardly  more  formidable  tlian  that 
which  the  ancient  Mexicans  offered  to  the  Sp«nianls. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  12th  cent,  the  Afghans  mads 
their  firat  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  Indian  history, 
a  prince  (Mohammed  Gsuri)  of  this  race  making  an  in- 
vasion of  ff.  The  latter  dying  witlnnit  issue,  his  gen- 
eral, Cootub,  seized  upon  Uie  Indian  conquests  of  his 
master,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  govt  at  Delhi,  in  1193. 
This  may  be  considered  ss  the  date  of  the  first  effectual 
conquest  of  the  cotmtry.  For  322  yeara  after  this  period 
Afghan  sovereigns  reigned  in  Delhi.  In  1525,  H.  was 
invaded  by  Baber  (a.  v7),  who  defeated  and  killed  the 
last  Afghan  monarch,  and  seated  himself  on  the  vscant 
throne,  thus  establishing  the  line  of  princes  known  as 
the  MoguU.  The  empire  of  the  latter  was  consolidated 
under  Aurungsebe  (9.  e.).  in  whose  reign  its  power  cul- 
minated. After  his  death,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  dynasty 
began  to  decline;  and  after  an  attempt  made  by  the 
French  to  establish  a  great  Indian  sovereignty,  the  foun- 
dations of  a  Tast  political  power  were  laid  between 
1750  and  1765,  by  the  greater  resources  and  snperiw 
maritime  strength  of  the  English,  and  especially  by  the 
extraordinary  military  genius  and  enterprise  of  Lord 
Clive,  {q.  V.)  Since  then,  the  history  of  H.  prevents  a 
succession  of  victories  by  British  amis,  directed  by  able 
statesmen  and  executed  by  generahi  of  the  stamp  of  Wel- 
lington, Comwallis.  Lake,  Napier,  Gongh,  Hardinge, 
Lawrence,  and  Clyde.  See  the  article*  on  the  several 
States.  Ac,  of  India,  in  this  work.  By  the  disastrous 
tidal  wave  ot  Oct..  1876,  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  and 
millions  of  property  destroy sd.  India  has  suffered  re- 
peatedly by  famine,  that  of  1897,  the  fifteenth  of  this 
century.  Pestilence  slso  pnMlnced  its  devastations  in 
1897,  a  plague  baking  out  in  the  city  of  Bombay  «  bich 
caused    terrible    ravages  among  the  crowded    native 

E>pnlation   of  that  city'.    See  Bubonic    Plaovr   and 
ACTBBIOIjOOT. 

HlndofitMn'ee,  ]Ilndo«t«n'l.  0.    Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  the  Hindoos,  or  to  their  language. 
m.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Hindoos  of  India. 

Hln'doatan,  (lAiiinittKVS  of.)  A  survev  of  ths 
languages,  no  less  than  of  the  antiquities  and  the  relig- 
ious systems,  which  prevail  in  India,  would  seem  to  af- 
ford a  sufficient  proof  that  its  inhabitants  are  a  primitive 
people,  and  that  its  territory  is  truly  Mfiisfa—a^  Mtdhpa- 
J}eh$a  (the  central  land).  Our  knowledge  of  the  philol- 
ogy of  this  strange  and  wildly  magnificent  country  i* 
due  to  the  labors  of  the  nds»>ionary  Henry  Roth,  and 
the  Jesuit  Hanxell>ein,  and  Mnce  1790  to  the  more  search- 
ing investigations  of  Paolino,  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  M  ilkins, 
Forster.  Carey,  Marahman.  Wilson.  Colebrooke.  BJars* 
den,  Bopp,  and  othera.  Following  Colebrooke,  who 
took  a  Hindoo  treatise  upon  rhetoric  as  his  guide,  we 
find  there  are  4  principal  langnsges — Sanskrit^  I'raLHL, 
PaUachi  or  Apadhran$a^  and  Magadhi  or  Misra,  ths 
Apadhransa  and  Blogadhi  being  considered  the  same, 
and  the  Misra  and  Paisachi  as  one,  so  that  in  reality 
the  leading  languages  are  the  Sanskrit  the  Prakrit  and 
the  Magadhi.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  last-quoted 
author;  but  other  English  critics  maintain  that  this 
statement  requires  considerable  qualification.  1.  The 
Sanskrit^  known  also  as  Grtmthnn  (from  girtvdha,  hooky, 
is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins  and  of  litera- 
ture. Now  a  dead  language,  there  b  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  that  it  was  once  a  spoken  tongue.  Singv- 
larly  copious,  and  perfect  in  constrnction  to  a  degree, 
its  alphai»et,  consisting  of  50  letters,  is  termed  Art^aa- 
^art  (the  divine  alphabet),  on  account  of  its  supposed 
origin  with  the  ffods.  whose  language  it  is.  It  has  3 
gendera,  a  dual  like  the  Greek,  conjugations  numbered 
according  to  the  vowel  or  consonant  vodbM,  t  cases 
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after  noons  Instead  of  prononns,  and  an  abundance  of 

Crticles.  The  period  ofits  highest  perfection  was  in  the 
t  century  preceding  the  GbrisUan  SDra,  when  the  great 
poet  Oilydos  flourished,  %h»  author  of  Sakoontalah  (the 
Fatal  Ring),  and  of  the  Megha-Data  (the  Cloud  Meesen- 
cer).  In  the  Sanskrit,  also,  are  written  the  old  sacred 
Books  of  the  Vedas.  The  founder  of  the  Sanskrit  gram- 
mar is  PanninI,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Sutrcu^  or 
short  grammatical  precepts.  Uis  system  was  improved 
by  Gatngayana,  in  a  work  called  Mahabhatia^  which 
a^n  was  amended  by  Caiyata.  Perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  later  works  upon  the  grammar  of  the 
Sanskrit  tongue  are  the  Quica  Fn'tti,  and  the  commen- 
tary upon  it  by  liaradatta  Misra,  entitled  Piidamar^ri. 
Among  the  best  modem  grammars  are  those  of  Cole- 
brooke  and  Wilkins.  Coming  to  dictionaries  of  the 
Sanskrit,  we  find  the  Amara  Oo$ha^  or  the  Treasurt  of 
Amara  SingK  a  writer  who  flourished  auterior  to  the 
Christian  «ra,  the  V\$wapraca»a  of  Haheswara,  and  the 
JTaravali  of  Pnnishottama.  By  English  nuthors,  we 
possess  the  Dictionary  in  Sanskrit  and  UngUsh  uf  Prof. 
Wilson,  the  Santkrit  and  Bnglith  Dictionary  printed  at 
Galcutta  in  1846,  the  EUmentary  bUroduction  to  the 
Santkrit  Language  by  Monier  Williams,  Ac.  The  learned 
Sir  Wro.  Jones  established  in  1808  at  Calcutta  a  print- 
hig-ofBce  fur  the  production  of  Sanskrit  works ;  and  to 
this  great  Oriental  scholar  we  owe  the  comparatively 
deep  acquaintance  we  possess  of  the  Sanskrit — u  lan- 
guage that  would  be  important  for  the  literary  trensures 
«>f  which  it  is  the  storehouse,  but  which  becuraes  in  the 
llighest  degree  Taluable  when  we  reflect  that  it  coutHins 
ttie  fundamental  sounds  of  all  the  European  languages. 
<8ee  art.  Artazv  LAifouAOBS.)  II.  The  Prakrit  is  tlit^ 
eommon  language,  and  comprehends  within  its^lr  tliu 
tarious  dialects  used  in  writing  and  in  social  intercuui-se. 
Colebrooke  mentions  10;  but  to  these  should  be  added 
ttie  l*unj*xbee  and  the  Br\ja  Bhatha.  Thn  5  following 
diMlects  constitute  the  languages  of  N.  and  B.  ilindo- 
jtan :  —  1.  The  Sare*watay  spoken  by  the  people  who 
dwell  upon  the  river  of  this  name,  a  stream  flowing 
through  the  Pui\Jab.  It  is  a  language  rich  in  dramas 
stnd  poeiua  2.  The  Kanyaculbja^  which  appears  to  be 
the  pttrentof  the  modern  Ilindostauee,  interlarded  with 
Persian  and  Arabic  words.  3.  The  BengaUm^  a  dialect 
principally  spoken  in  E.  Hindoetan.  It  is  rich  in  tnins- 
latiuns  Trom  the  Sanskrit, and  forms  almost  exclusively 
the  language  of  the  learned  Hindoos.  Its  alphabet  is  a 
close  copy  of  the  Devanagari.  4.  The  Mititaw  or  Tir- 
hoot  is  the  chief  language  of  Mltilaw,  or  the  circle  of 
Tirhoot,  and  the  neighboring  districts  lying  betaeen 
the  rivers  Cusi  and  Uundhae.  and  the  mountains  of  Nt^ 
paul.  5.  The  dialect  of  Orissa,  called  Ooriya.  The  6 
following  form  the  languages  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Deccau,  of  the  Mahrattas,  of  the  people  inhaliitiuK 
the  middle  of  the  Mysorenn  platean,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Krishna  River 
and  the  Qodavery,  and  of  the  Onjeratese.  They  are 
named  respectirely  the  Drarida,  the  Maharashtra  or 
Mahratta,  the  Kamata,  the  IVlinga,  and  the  Gurjara 
or  GMJerate^^  III.  The  PaiuJcee or  Apadhransa  has  Wn 
presumed  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  dialect  of  mountaineers 
and  the  Sanskrit.  It  is  never  alluded  to  in  dramatic 
writings,  except  to  serve  as  a  subject  for  ridicule.  IV. 
The  Magadhi  or  Misra,  presumed  to  be  analogous  with 
the  Pali  and  Magadlii  of  the  Cingalese,  is  the  language 
of  the  priests  of  Buddha.  In  common  with  the  Chinese, 
the  foundation  of  this  series  of  dialects  is  monosyllabic. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  the 
▼arious  dufclects  spoken  by  the  peoples  inhabiting  the 
eoasts  and  islands  lying  between  India  and  China. 

Kln'drMnce,  n.    See  Hinduuhcs. 

Hinds,  in  Mississippi,  a  &W.  central  co. ;  areOf  about 
870  itq.  m.  Hivers.  Big  Black  and  Pearl  riveiit.  iiur/aee, 
level ;  mO,  fertile.     Cap.  Raymond.    Pop.  (i»9U)  39.279.' 

Binds' boro,  in  lUinois,  a  post-village  uf  Douglas  co., 
on  T.  tt  &  I.  R.  R. 

Hlnds'bnrc  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
o)..  about  2»  miles  W.  of  Ruthester. 

Bln'er^s  Rnn,  in  FeuHtyUtaiia  (now  Ht.neb), a  post- 
office  of  Clinton  co. 

Blnes'berip,  in  ITtKonsm,  a  vilUge  of  Fund  du  Lac  co. 

Hlnes'bnrir*  ^°  Vermont,  a  pust-tuwn  of  Chittenden 
CO.    Pk>p.  (1890)  1,206. 

Hlnes'Tllle,  in  Georgia,  a  post-vilIag»,  cap.  of  Liberty 
CO.,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Savannah. 

Blnve«  {hlnj,)  n.  [Dan.  hsengsel,  a  hinge,  from  hsenge, 
to  tiang.  See  Hako.]  The  hook  or  Joint  on  which  a 
door,  gate,  Ac,  hangs  and  turns.  —That  on  which  any- 
thing turns,  hangs,  or  takes  iuue  from ;  a  ruling  point ; 
a  deciding  principle. 

"  Mo  Miitf*,  Bor  loop,  (o  hans  a  doabt  oo."  —  Skaki. 

—One  of  the  fonr  cardinal  points,  east,  west,  north,  or 
south. 

"  When  the  moon  is  In  the  hinge  at  Esau"  —  (Vmc*. 
Tabeojrthe  hinges,  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  irre- 
gularity, or  disorder.  (Used  as  a  figurative  colloquialism.) 
♦The  oiMi's  splrtl  1«  oat  of  onlor,  and  of  the  hinget."  —  TOlotton. 
(Onnch.)  The  part  where  the  valvoa  of  a  bivalve  shell 
are  united,  consisting  of  ligament  and  teeth. 

— ».  a.    To  furnish  with  hinges ;  as,  to  hinge  a  door. 

•^».  a.  To  turn,  stand,  or  hang,  as  upon  a  hinge;  to  rely 
upon  as  a  decisive  point ;  —  generally  before  on  or  upon  ; 
as,  the  argument  hinges  on  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

■Inired,  (htnjd,)  a.  Supplied  or  fitted  with  hinges ; 
as,  a  hinged  gate. 

Hlnis'liani,  in  JfassaeAaseOt,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Ply  month  co.,  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  N.  Y.,  N.  U. 
Jt  H.  R.  R.,  12  miles  S.  of  Boston.    Fop.  ( 1896)  4,819. 

filnirlt*D>f  ^  Wisoonsin,  a  post-vili.  uf  Sheboygan  co. 


Hlnlesta  (fc^-ae^s'to),  a  town  of  Spain,  fio  m.  S.S.S. 

of  Cuenca.    Manuf.    Woollens.    Jasper   quarries   are 

worked  in  the  neighi>orhood.    Pbp.  (1897)  2,890. 
Hlnkleton  {hink'el-ton),  in  PenHeylrtmia,  a  puet-village 

of  Lancaster  co.,  about  40  m.  EJA.L.  of  Harrisburg. 
Hln'mansvllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-v.  of  Oswego  co. 
Hln'non.    See  Gkhenna. 
Hln'ny ,  n.    [Lat.  hiunes ;  Gr.  kimtos  or  ginnos,  a  mulej 

The  hybrid  produce<l  between  a  horse  and  a  she-ass.    It 

is  smaller  than  a  mule,  but  the  body  is  more  bulky  in 

proportion  to  the  legs,  and  its  strength  is  inferiur.    It 

is  rare  and  less  valuable  tlian  the  mule,  although  it  is 

mure  docile. 
—An  appellation  given  in  fondness;   a  corruption  of 

honey. 
Hlnojosa  {h\nrO-hi/sd),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Coi^ 

dova,  38  m.  from  the  city  of  Cordova.    Manuf.  Woollens. 

Pop.  (1895)  8,600. 
Hlns'dale,  in  lUinois,  a  post-vilUge  of  Du  Page  ca 
Hinsdale,  in  JIfasMdIwsea*,  a  post-town  of  Berkshire 

CO.,  about  143  m.  W.  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1897)  abt  1,300. 
Hinsdale,  in  Montana,  a  post-oiBce  of  Valley  co. 
Hinsdale,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Cheshire 

CO.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  about  60  m.  W.S.W.  of 

Concord.  Pop.  (1890)  2,258. 
Hinsdale,  in  New  York,  a  poet-town  and  township  of 

Cattaraugus  co.,  on  Erie  and  W.  N.  Y.  &  P.  railroada, 

about  62   miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Buffalo.    Pop.  of  township 

(1890)  1^12. 
HIn'son,  in  Gtorgia,  a  post-ofllce  of  Coffee  oo. 
Hint,  V.  a.     [Etymol.  uncertain;  probably  allied  to 

Dan.  vink,  a  sign,  signal.]    To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight 

mention  or  a  remote  allusion ;  to  allude  to  ;   to  sng- 

gest ;  to  intimate ;  to  insinuate ;  to  imply ;  as,  to  hint  a 

suspicion. 
— V.  n.    To  mention  slightly  or  indirectly ;  to  allude  to ; 

to  refer  to ;  to  glance  at ;  to  touch  upon  suggestively. 

"  To  ktnt  purs  thooght,  and  warn  the  fkvoar'd  tool."— TAomMi 
To  hint  at,  to  allude  to  indirectly ;  to  make  a  cursory 

suggestion. 
— n.  An  indistinct  allusion ;  a  slight  mention,  intimation, 

insinuation,  or  suggestion. 

"  Upon  this  hint  I  spake."  —Shakt. 
Hlnt'lni^ly,  adv.    In  a  hinting  manner;  allusively ; 

suggestively. 
HIn'ton,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Mecosta  oo.,  abt 

24  m.  N.  of  QreenvTile. 
Hlp,n.    [A.  8.  hype,  hypp;  Qoth.  hups;  Oer.  h^fte.] 

The  protuberant  or  projectingpartof  an  animal,  formed 

by  the  hannch-bone  and  the  flesh  upon  it;  the  haunch; 

thejuint  of  the  thigh.    See  Uip-joi.'«t. 
(Arch.)    The  external  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 

of  the  sloping  sides 

of  roofs,  which  have 

their  wall-plates  run- 

uing  in  different  di- 
rections. 

7b  have  on  tfu  hip, 

to  have  the  advan- 
tage. (A  vulgar  col- 
loquialism,  supposed 

to  take  its  derivation 

fh>m  the  haunch  or 

hip  of  a  deer,  being 

the   part    commonly 

seized    by    the    dogs 

when    overtaken    in 

hunting.) 
— «.  a.  To  sprain  or  dia-  vhb  AxautB  a  b;  b  c  abb thb  hips. 

locate  the  hip. 
Hip,  interj.    (Allied  to  hoop.)    An  exclamation  used  in 
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calling;  a  signal  for  cheering;  as.  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  I 
Up,  n.     [A..B.hinp,  hMp;  0.  Oer.  huijo,  a  kind  or 
thorn.]    {Bat.)  The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  or  wild  brier. 


Hip, 


A  cant  term  formed  by  the  reduplica- 


Tho  oak  bean  mMt«,  the  briars  Murlot  hipe."  —Shakt. 
Hip,  Hipped,  Hlp'plsh.  See  Htp,  Htpped,  Htp- 

PI8B. 

Hlp'-hap,  fi. 

tiun  of  li  AP,  q. 

Hlp'-Jolnt,  fi.  {Anat.)  Cue  of  the  most  important 
articulations  in  the  body,  and  the  most  complete  ex- 
ample of  the  ball  and  socketjoint.  The  hip-Joint  is 
made  up  of  two  bones, —  the  acettdndum,  or  cup-like 
cavity  in  the  os  innominatum,  or  three  bones  forming 
one-half  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  the  head  of  the  femur,  or 
thigh-bone,  the  same  provitiion  being  maile  here,  by  cap- 
sular, conical,  transverse,  and  lateral  ligaments,  to  se- 
cure the  twne  in  its  socket,  and  yet  afford  unlimited 
play  to  the  limb:  while,  to  gnard  it  from  blows  and  the 
force  of  accidenta.  the  part  Ih  padded  with  a  number  of 
short,  fleshy  muscles,  in  addition  to  which  a  quantity 
of  adipoae  tissue  beneath  the  cuticle  still  farther  pro- 
tectathe  part. 

Hlp'^knob,  (-n/A.)  n.  (Arch.)  A  pinnacle,  flnial,  or 
other  similar  ornament,  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  hips 
of  a  roof  or  the  point  of  a  gable. 

Hlp'-inonldlnfr,  n.  lArrh.)  A  moulding  placed  on 
the  beam  which  forms  the  hip  of  a  roof. 

HIp'paee,  n.  [Lat.]  Cheese  made  of  mare*s  milk. — 
The  rennet  of  a  colt 

Hlppar'clila,  n.    {Zool.)    See  Sattridjs 

HIppar'elias,  the  most  eminent  among  the  ancient 
astronomers,  was  a  native  of  Nicjo.  in  BIthvnIa.  and 
flourished  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Chris- 
tian asra.  He  resided  some  time  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes, 
whence  he  has  derived  the  appellation  of  Rhodius:  but 
he  afterwards  went  to  Alexandria,  at  that  time  the  great 
school  of  science.  He  has  been  styled  the  patriarch  of 
astronomy,  and  was  certainly  the  first  who  treated  the 
sublime  science  in  a  philosophic  manner.    He  discov- 


ered the  preoeasion  ot  the  eqninozea,  calcnlated  tha 
eclipaea,  determined  the  revolutions  and  mean  motions 
of  the  planets,  invented  the  storeographic  method  of 
prelection,  numbered  and  catalogued  the  fixed  stara, 
and,  in  short,  by  his  labors  were  laid  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  geographical  and  trigonometrical  science. 

Hlpped-roor,  (Afp<'-rod/.)  n.    (Arch.)    See  Hip-Roor. 

Hlpjieriiolnie,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  2U  m.  from  HaUfax. 

Hlp'plas,  prince  of  Athens,  was  the  son  of  Pisistratua, 
at  whose  d(>ath  he  assumed  the  government,  in  con- 
Junction  with  his  brother  Uipparchus;  but  the  latter 
being  assassinated  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  while  con- 
ducting a  solomu  procession  to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
H.  immediately  seized  the  reins  of  government,  and 
revenged  the  death  of  his  brother  by  putting  to  death 
all  of  whom  he  entertained  the  least  suspicion.  His 
tyranny  at  last  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  citizens, 
that  he  was  expelled  from  the  city  b.  c.  610.  He  after- 
wards found  menus  to  induce  Darius  to  apply  to  the 
Athenians  in  his  favor;  and  their  decisive  refusal  kin- 
dled tiio  first  war  of  the  Persians  against  the  European 
Greeks.  According  to  some  anthonties  the  fate  of  Hip- 
pias  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Marathon,  where  ha 
fell  on  that  memorable  day,  fighting  against  his  oonn- 
trymen,  b.  o.  490. 

Hlp'pocampl,  (Major  and  Minor.  )  [Lat  vi.  of  hippo- 
campus.]  (Anat.)  The  large  and  small  sea-horse,  —  the 
name  of  two  processes  in  the  ventricle^!  of  the  brain,  so 
called  trom  their  tanciful  resemblance  to  the  hippo- 
campus. 

Hlp'poeampns,  n.  [Ut.,  fh>m  Gr.  hippokampos  — 
hippos,  A  horse,  and  kamptein,  to  bend.]  (Zool.)  The  Sea- 
horse, a  genua 
of  Lophobran- 
chiato  fish  of  a 
highly  singular 
appearance.  The 
species  H.  Hud- 
sonius  (Decay) 
of  the  AtlanUc 
coast  of  the  U. 
States  (fig.  1292), 
is  6  inches  long: 
body  much  com- 
pressed, short, 
and  deep ;  the 
whole  length  of 
the  body  and  tail 
divided  by  lon- 
gitudinal and 
transverse  ridg- 
es; snontphead- 
ed ;  neck  con- 
tracting sud- 
denly beyond 
the  head;  and 
the  tail  long, 
quadrangular,  and  terminating  in  a  naked  or  flnleas  tip. 
When  swimming  about,  the  J7.  maintains  a  vertical 
position;  but  the  tail  is  reRdy  to  grasp  whatever  it 
meets  in  the  water,  and  when  fixed,  the  animal  darts  at 
its  prey  with  great  dexterity.  In  its  dry  or  contracted 
state  the  fancied  resemblance  from  which  this  fish  takes 
ita  name  is  far  more  apparent  than  when  alive. 

Hlppoeasta'neaD.n.  (Bot.)  A  sub-order  of  planta, 
oitler  Sapindacea.  They  are  characterised  by  havina 
leaves  opposite ;  ovules,  2  in  each  cell,  one  ascending  and 
the  other  suspended ;  embryo  curved  with  great  fleshy 
consolidated  cotyledons. 

HIppoeen'tanr,  n.  [Or.  hippokeniauros.]  (Myth.) 
Same  as  Cbntaur,  a.  v. 

Hlp'jpoeras,  n.  rN.  Lat  vinum  Hippoeraticum,  wina 
of  Hippocrates.]  A  spiced  beverage,  held  in  great  ea- 
teem  by  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  warm  and 
grateful  cordial  and  stimulant  In  cases  of  cold,  and 
also  as  a  beverage  in  winter  nights,  and  for  the  aged 
and  relaxed.  The  splce<l  hippocras,  as  it  was  called, 
was  made  differently  liy  different  nations  and  persons ; 
in  general,  however,  it  consisted  of  cinnamon,  clovea, 
nutmegs,  mace,  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  and  canclla 
biirk,  bruised  and  macerated  for  seven  days  in  Canary 
wine  (Madeira),  and  then  sweetened  either  with  honey 
or  sugar  strained  and  taken  warm.  The  **ypocra»,'" 
for  lords  and  abbots  were  sumewhat  more  potent  and 
was  prepared  with  aqua  vitSB.  or  bnndy, pepper,  ginger, 
cloves,  grains  uf  paradise,  ambergris,  and  musk. 

Hlppoeratea'ceae.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Rhamnales,  not  represented  in  N.  America. 
They  are  shrubs  widi  opposite  simple  leaves  and  Hmall 
deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  small,  regular,  and  un- 
sjrmmetrical.  Sepals  and  petals  5,  h.vpogynons  and  im- 
bricated, the  former  persistent  Stamens  3,  hy|M>gynoua 
and  monadelphous ;  the  anthers  with  transverse  dehis- 
cence. Ovary  3-celled,  with  a  single  style.  Frnlt  bac- 
cate, or  consisting  of  3  samaroid  carpels.  Seeds  definite, 
exalbumlnous ;  embryo  straight :  radicle  Inferior.    The 

{>lants  of  this  order  almund  principally  in  S«>uth  Amer- 
ca:  some  are  found  in  Africa  Hud  th«>  Exst  Indies. 
Some  have  edible  fruits  ns  the  «j>ecies  of  Tonfalra,  found 
in  Brazil  and  Sierra  Leone.  Hippocratea  comosa  yields 
oily  and  sweet  nuts. 
Hippocrates,  (hip-pdk'ra-tes.)  the  greatest  physi- 
cian of  ancient  times,  usually  design»ito<l  the  "  Father  of 
Aledicine,"  witfl  a  native  of  Cos,  an  island  tf  the  JSgean. 
He  was  one  of  the  family  or  caste  of  the  A^IepiarW,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  the  mythical  iF^culHpius,  and 
wan  born  a)>ont  b.  c.  460.  He  was  thus  the  contem- 
porary of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  began  to  be  illus- 
trious during  the  Peloponneslan  war.  He  was  cducateil 
by  his  father  Heraclides  and  by  Herodious,^and  it  ia 
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•aid  that  he  also  became  a  papil  of  the  tophlet  Qeorgiaf 
and  the  phiioaopber  Democritns.  He  traTelled  ezten- 
sively,  and  at  length  settled  in  TbeoMUy,  and  died  at 
Lariaaa  at  an  advanced  age.  Ifany  fiibles  were  circn- 
lated  reepectiag  bim  in  later  timee,  and  many  works 
were  attribnted  to  hiui  which  he  did  not  write.  Among 
his  genuine  writings  are  the  Prognottihonj  Aphorisnu  ; 
the  Bookt  on  JSpuUmics^  On  Diet  in  AeuU  Diieatus  ;  On 
Air,  Water,  ami  Place,  Hud  On  Wounds  of  the  Head.  H. 
is  distingoished  for  his  remarkable  skill  io  diagnosis, 
and  his  accurate  and  rivid  description  of  morbid  symp- 
toms. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  iunist  on  the  impor- 
tance of  diet  in  cases  of  disease ;  appears  to  have  prac- 
tised auscultation  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  **  critical 
days."*  His  works  were  held  in  extraordinary  honor, 
and  were  the  subject  of  commentaries  bv  Celsus,  Oalen, 
and  other  eminent  writers.  He  wrote,  like  Herodotus, 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  Cos  was  a  Dorian  colony ; 
and  his  style  is  remarkable  for  condensation.  Hauv 
striking  sayings  are  scattered  through  his  works  which 
have  passed  into  familiar  use. 

Blpjpoe'rates**sleeve,  n.  [Lat  manioa  Hippoera- 
tu.y  An  old  pharmaceutioal  term  signifying  a  conical 
bag  or  strainer  made  of  flannel  or  linen,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Jelly-bag ;  used  for  straining  syrups,  decoctions,  Ac. 

HIppoerat'le,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Hippo- 
crates, (q.  V.) 

HippoeraUe  face,  (Med.)  The  change  produced  in 
the  countenance  by  the  approach  of  death ;  the  eyes  are 
sunk ;  the  temples  hollow ;  the  nose  sharpened ;  the 
forehead  dry,  tense,  and  harsh ;  the  complexion  sallow, 
livid,  or  black ;  the  lips  cold,  placid,  and  pale,  or  of  a 
leaden  hue ;  —  so  called  from  having  been  first  described 
by  Hippocrates. 

Klppoe'ratUmi*  n.  The  medical  system  propounded 
by  Hippocrates. 

Hlp'poerene,  n.  [Gr.  hippokreni,  a  horse-fountain.] 
(Mytk.)  A  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Greece,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  when  the  horse 
Pegasus  struck  his  foot  against  the  mountain.  It  was 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration,  as  it  was  believed  to 
be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Muses,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  whence  the  poets  drew  their 
Inspiration. 

JHlppoerep'ifonn,  a.  [Gr.  hipoot,  a  horse,  krepis, 
boot,  and  firma,  shape.]  {Boi^  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  u  horse-ehoe. 

Hlppoda'mla,  a  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  king  of  IMsa, 
in  Klis,  married  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father, 
according  to  an  oracle,  refused  to  marry  her  except  to 
one  who  could  overcome  him  in  a  chariot-race.  As  the 
beauty  of  U,  was  celebrated,  many  accepted  her  father'n 
conditions.  Thirteen  Iwd  already  been  conquered,  and 
laid  down  their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Lydia. 
He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  OSno- 
maus,  and  insured  himself  the  victor  v.  (Enomaus, 
mounted  on  a  broken  chariot,  was  killed  in  the  course, 
and  Pelops  married  H.,  who  became  mother  of  Atreus 
and  Thyestes. 

Hlp'podrome,  n.  [Or.  \ipmu,  a  horse,  and  dromot, 
a  race-course.]  {Arch^  A  place  appropriated  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  equestrian  exercises,  and  in  which  prizes 
were  contended  for  during  the  celebration  of  some  of 
the  Olympic  games.  (See  Games.)  The  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  Grecian  H.  was  certainly  that  built  at  Olym- 
pia,  which  is  stated  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  four 
leagues  long  and  one  in  breadth.  The  one  at  Constan- 
tinople still  remains,  and  may  well  create  a  feeling  of 
astonishment  in  the  minds  of  travellers,  )M  it  usually 
does.  This  latter  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  grand 
circus  at  Rome,  and  was  adorned  with  statues,  both  of 
marble  and  bronze ;  among  the  most  important  of  which, 
it  may  be  stated,  were  the  fine  bronze  horses  of  Lyiiip- 
pus,  possessed  by  Venice,  which  formerly  ornamented 
the  H.  of  Constantinople.  The  word  itself  is  still  in  use, 
and  is,  even  now,  applied  to  circuses  and  other  build- 
ings set  apart  for  equestrian  purpoees. 

Hlppo|plofli%n«,  n.  (ZouL)  See  Halibut. 

JHlpi»Oiri*ifl'9  Hip'POiT'TPlif  n-  \\^'  ippogriff, 
from  Gr.  hippos,  horse,  and  gryps,  griffin.]  {Mytli.) 
A  fabulous  animal,  represented  as  a  winged  horse,  with 
the  head  of  dragon  or  g^ffin. 

mppol'yte,  jMjfth.)  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules,  who  had  conquered 
her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle  by  order  of  Eurystheus. 
She  had  a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippolytus. 

Hlppol'Ttas,(itf^M.)  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippol.vte, 
famous  for  his  continence.  His  step-mother,  PlisBdra, 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  when  he  refused  to  pollute 
his  fiither's  bed,  she  accused  him  of  offering  violence  to 
her  person  before  Theseus,  who,  believing  the  accuoation, 
entreated  Neptune  to  punish  his  son.  H.  fled  from  the 
resentment  of  his  father,  and,  as  he  pursued  his  way 
along  the  seashore,  his  horses  were  so  frightened  at  the 
noise  of  sea-calves,  which  Neptune  had  purposely  sent 
there,  that  they  ran  about  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was 
broken,  and  his  body  torn  to  pieces.  Upon  this  myth, 
Euripides  founded  his  play  entitled  Hij^tolytut. 

Hlppol'ytns,  (St..)  bishop  of  Portus,(Jifoma',)  near 
Ostea,  and  a  father  of  the  Church,  flourished  in  the  3d 
century;  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  presumed 
author  of  a  work  on  Hertties,  hitherto  attribnted  to  Or- 
igin. The  Chevalier  Bunsen,  a  few  years  since,  wrote  a 
work  called  "  Hippolytus,"  in  which,  while  giving  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  he  pronounced  himself  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  claims  of  Hippolytus  to  the  authorship  of 
the  work  in  question.    Livwl  during  the  3d  century. 

Hip'poiliane,  n.  {Bnt.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  EuphoT' 
biacex.  The  species  H.  maneineUa  is  the  famous  Man- 
chineel-tree,  which  Is  asserted  to  be  so  poisonous  that 
persons  have  died  from  merely  sleeping  in  its  shade. 


It  floorishes  in  the  Antilles  and  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, near  the  sea,  and  forms  a  very  handsome  tree, 
with  foliage  not  unlike  that  of  the  peai^tree.  The 
Juice  which  fills  the  tree  is  of  a  pure  white  color, 
and  when  dropped  on  the  hand  it  burns  like  fire,  form- 
ing an  ulcer  very  difficult  to  heal.  Seamen  state,  that 
if  sea-water  be  applied  to  the  eyes  when  affected  by  the 
poison,  it  allays  the  inflammation  in  an  effectual  manner. 
The  fk-uit,  which  resembles  a  very  beautiful  apple  in  ap- 
pearance, contains  a  similar  Juice,  but  of  a  milder  char- 
acter. The  burning  of  the  lips  immediately  warn  those 
who  bite  it  of  the  danger  of  eating  it.  The  timber  is 
beautifully  variegated,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  manomai, 
I  rage. 

Hlppo'na,  (Myth.)  a  goddesa  who  presided  orer  horses. 
Her  statues  were  placed  in  horses'  stables. 

Hlp'ponyx,  n.  [Gr.  hwpos,  a  horse,  and  onyx,  a 
daw.]  (ZooL)  A  genua  of  Molluscous  animals,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  species,  though  until  lately  only 
known  in  a  fossil  state.  The  shell  is  obliquely  cap- 
shaped;  inequivalve,  and  destitute  of  ligament  and 
hinge  teeth ;  lower  valve  attached  with  a  muscular  im- 
pression composed  of  two  lunulate  portions  meeting  at 
one  extremity,  and  presenting  the  form  of  a  horseshoe ; 
upper  valve  conical,  with  the  apex  inclined  backwuxls, 
and  the  muscular  impression  marginal.  These  animals 
are  generally,  but  not  always,  supported  on  a  solid  shel- 
ly plate. 

Hip] 
ogy- 
medicine. 

Hlppoph'aari*  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  and  phagein,  to  eat] 
(Anc.  Gtog.)  A  people  of  Scytnia  that  fed  on  horse-flesh. 
The  descendants  of  these — the  Kalmuck  Tartars  of  the 
present  day  — still  retain  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scythi- 
ans, and  esteem  horse-flesh  as  a  dainty. 

Hippopliaffoas,  {kip^f'a-gta,)  a.  [Gr.  hippos,  and 
pnagein,  to  eat]  Feeding  on  horse-flesh,  as  certain 
TarUr  tribes.  Ac. 

IIIppophn(ry,  (hipp^/'a-je,)  n.  Art  or  practice  of  eat- 
ing liorse-flefth.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  in 
Europe  to  introduce  the  flesh  of  the  horse  as  an  article 
of  food,  hippophagic  societies  being  formed  in  Paris 
and  Berlin  about  1845;  Uorse  butcheriee  established  in 
Germany  in  ia'>5,  and  in  Paris  in  1806.  But  these 
efforts  were  largely  failures,  and  the  people  of  Paris 
first  became  accustomed  to  H.  during  the  privatiuns  of 
the  siege  of  1870-71.  The  meat,  though  dark  in  color,  is 
found  to  lie  pleasant  in  ta^te  and  nntritious,  and  its  use 
is  rapidly  increasing.    H.  has  not  extended  to  the  U.  S. 

Hippopot'amiM,  n.  [From  Gr.  hippos,  the  horse, 
potamifis,  of  the  river.]  (Zool.)  The  River-liorse,  a  pachy- 
dermatous animal,  which  Inhabits  most  of  the  rivers  of 
Africa.    Its  generic  characters  are :  four  toes  on  all  the 
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feet,  inclosed  in  small  hoofli ;  six  molar  teeth  on  each 
side  of  both  Jaws ;  large  and  strong  canines,  of  which 
the  npper  ones  are  nearly  straight,  the  lower  ones 
curved,  and  working  upon  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a 
chisel  edge;  four  incisors  in  each  Jaw,  the  upper  ones 
short  and  conical  and  bent  inwards  towards  the  month, 
the  under  ones  long  and  cylindrical,  and  pointing  out- 
wards. The  skeleton  of  the  hippopotamus  approaches 
that  of  the  ox  and  the  hog,  but  it  presents,  also,  wide 
differences,  which  separate  it  fW>m  classification  with 
any  other  animal.  From  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  it 
is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  sup- 
plied to  the  digestive  organs  must  be  very  great  in  pro- 
poriion  to  the  nourishment  derived  fW)m  the  same,  as 
the  principle  on  which  its  Jaws  are  formed  seems  more 
for  the  purpose  of  tearing  and  rudely  dividing  than 
thoroughly  masticating  the  tough  grasses  and  vegetables 
which  form  the  staple  food  of  the  animal.  The  hippo- 
potami live  during  the  day-time  immersed  in  the  water 
of  their  native  rivers,  and  at  night  come  to  land  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding,  when  they  do  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  to  the  neighboring  fields,  not  only  from  the 
large  amount  of  produce  they  consume,  but  also  the  still 
greater  quantity  which  they  tread  under  foot  and  lay 
waste  with  their  ponderous,  bulky  proportions.  From 
their  being  able  to  breathe  under  water,  they  appear  to 
be  posseesed  of  some  muscular  arrangements  for  closing 
the  nostrihi,  as  is  seen  in  seals  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals. Remains  of  different  species  of  hippopotami  are 
often  found  in  the  tertiary  geological  formations  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  tertiary  stratos  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  in  Hindoetan  an  extinct  species  of 
H.  has  been  discovered,  which  had  six  incisor  teeth  in 
each  Jaw.  Bochort  identifies  the  H.  with  the  Behemoth 
mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  Cuvier,  while  agreeing 
with  him  that  the  identitv  is  possible,  still  asserts  that 
the  description  given  in  the  book  of  Job  is  not  sufficient 


to  plaae  the  matter  beyond  doubt  That  it  was  known 
to  the  andente  is  conclusive  from  the  Uct  that  Hcrodotm, 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Diodoms,  each  and  all  give  de> 
scriptions  of  the  animaL 

Hlppa'rtc  Add,  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  borw,  and  ourrm, 
unne.]  ( Chem.)  This  add  exists  in  the  urine  of  herbiv- 
orous animals,  and  in  small  quantity  in  that  of  hnmaa 
beings.  It  is  increased  by  a  vegetable  diet  by  the  <&- 
ease  called  diabetes,  and  may  be  caused  to  appear  in  the 
urine  in  considerable  quantity  by  using  benxric  ttcii 
with  the  food.  H.A.iB  obtained  by  eTaporating  fresh 
horse  urine  to  one-eighth  its  volume,  and  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  the  impure  H.  A.  crjstallisM  ont 
By  redissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  bleaching  with 
animal  charcoal,  the  add  is  obtained  in  white  priamatic 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  600  parts  of  cold  water,  bat 
dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol.  With 
bases,  H.  A.  forms  salts  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
crystalline  Ibrms.  When  heated,  it  yields  benzoic  and 
cyanobydric  adds;  when  boiled  vrith  powerful  acifds,it 
yields  benzoic  add  and  glyoocoll  i  and  it  yields  benzole 
add  when  treated  irith  oxidizing  agents,  as  when  its 
solution  is  boiled  with  brown  oxide  of  lead,  or  with 
sulphuric  add  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  also 
when  it  is  heated  irith  sulphuric  add  at  a  tempenture 
of2480. 

Hlppo'ris,  n.  (BoL)  The  Mare's-Uil,  a  genus  of  the 
nst.  ord.  Halaragacete.  H.  vulgaris  is  an  insignificant 
plant  common  in  stagnant  water  and  alow  streasia. 
The  stem  is  simple,  or  sometimes  branched  at  the  base, 
and  erect.  The  leaves  are  linear,  pointed  at  the  end, 
and  growing  in  whorls  of  fW>m  six  to  twdve.  The  flow- 
ers are  minute,  and  often  without  stamens.    They  are 


i>roduced  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  upper  leavee. 

Hlp'purtte,  n.  [Or.  hippos, a  horse.*)  (Geol.)  A  n 
horsehoot-Iike  bi^ve  of  the  chalk  formation,  having  a 
deep  conical  or  sub-cylindrical  under-valre,  with  a  fiat- 
tish  lid,  or  upper  valve. 

Hlp'porltes,  n.  (GeoL)  A  gen.  of  foedl  plants  of  the 
coal-measurea,  so  called  from  their  close  resemblance  to 
the  Hippuris  vulgaris,  or  Mare's-tail.  If  they  grew  in 
the  same  relative  proportions  as  the  existing  plants 
many  of  the  fkvgments  found  would  indicate  a  height 
ofl8or20feet 

Hlp'poa,  n.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  At^poi.]  (Med.)  A  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  iris,  occasioning  repeated  dilata- 
tions and  contractions  of  the  pupil  of  Uie  eye. 

Hlp'*rfftlter,  n.  (Arch.)  The  rafter  or  beam  in  the 
angle  of  a  roof  formed  by  a  hip. 

Hlp'-roof;  Mlpped'-roo^  n.  (Areh.)  A  roof  having 
sloping  ends  or  sides,  which  intersect  each  otho-. 

Hlp'shot^  a.  Having  the  hip  dislocated. 

Hlp'-tlle,  n.  A  tile  shaped  to  cover  the  hip  of  a  root 

Hlp'-tree,  n.  (Bol.)  The  Dog-rose,  Hosa  oanina. 

Hlp'-wort,  n.   A  plant 

mVain.  {Script.)  I.,  a  king  of  Tyre,  who  sent  to  con- 
gratulate David  on  hisaccee«ioo  to  the  throne,  and  aided 
bim  in  building  his  palace.  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  Cl,r.  xiv.  1.) 
He  was  the  father  of  Abiboal  of  se<*ular  history. — 
II.,  a  king  of  Tyre,  was  a  grandson  of  the  former  (2  Chr. 
ii.  14),  and  like  him  a  friend  of  David.  He  cungmtulated 
Siilomon  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  fur- 
nished essential  aid  in  building  the  Temple. 

Hrram,  in  Maine,  a  poet-township  of  Oxford  oo^  abt 
00  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

HI  ram»  in  OAio,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Hiram  Collage. 

Hi'nunsbary.  in  Ohio,  a  poet-village  of  Noble  oo. 

Hlrclc,  (A^r'nA.)  a.  [Fr.  Mrcique,  from  Lat.  Aireta,a 
lu-goat.]  {Cftem.)  Obtained  by  saponification  of  hir- 
cine ;  m,  hirdc  add. 

Hlr'clne*  n.    (Min.)    Same  as  HntciTX,  a.  v. 

— a.  Goat-like;  haring  a  rank,  goatish  smell. 

Hlr'rlteyR.  [Ut  M'retu,  a  goat]  {Min.)  A  fiisdl  re- 
sin of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  It  fhses  and  bums  in  a 
candle-flame,  and  leaves  a  coal  that  has  a  strong  animal 
odor,  whence  its  name ;  sp.  gr.  1-10. 

Hire,  V.  a.  [A.S.  hyrian,  ahyrian,  fh>m  hyre.^  To  pro* 
cure  from  another  person  for  temporary  use  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  compensation,  or  for  a  fiiir  equivalent ;  aa» 
to  hire  a  house  for  twelve  months,  to  hire  a  horae  for  a 
day,  to  hire  an  opera-glass  for  one  evening.  —  To  en- 
gage in  one's  employ  for  a  stipulated  amount  of  wages, 
or  other  mon^y  consideration;  to  contract  with  for  a 
pecuniary  recompense;  as,  to  hire  a  codir  for  the  season, 
to  hire  a  laborer  by  the  day.  —  To  bribe ;  to  engage  for 
immoral  or  nefarious  purpoees ;  to  suborn ;  as,  co  hire 
a  person  to  declare  an  alibL — To  engage  the  senrioea 
of,  for  a  specified  compensation ;  to  permit  the  tempo- 
rary emplojrment  of  for  remuneration ;  to  lease;  to  let; 
generally  preceding  out ;  as,  he  has  Atred  out  his  brood- 
mares;—  and  sometimes  refiexively ;  as,  she  Aires  her- 
self outBBSL  laundress. 

— n.  [A.S.  hyre;  Du.  Auw;  Ger.  (dial.)  hewr  ;  Ar.  kirOy 
ajar,  ajr.'\  Compensation  paid  or  contracted  to  be  given 
for  the  temporary  use  of  anything. 

—Remuneration  giren  for  personal  services ;  wages;  sal- 
ary; pay;  reward;  alloMrance.  —  Reward,  or  recom- 
pense for  base  or  nefarious  services  rendered ;  a  bribe. 

Hlre'leaa,  a.    Without  hire. 

HlrellniT,  n.  A  hired  person,  or  one  who  serves  fbr 
a  pecnoiary  recompense:  —  hence,  by  implication,  a 
mercenary ;  a  tool ;  also,  a  prostitute. 

— a.  Serring  for  wages  or  hire ;  employed  for  money  or 
other  compensation  ;  corrupt ;  mercenary ;  venal. 

HUr'er,  n.  One  who  hires  or  obtains  the  use  of  any- 
thing for  a  pecuniary  or  other  recompense ;  one  who 
contracts  wiUi  or  engages  servants. 

Hlrondelle,  n.    [Frr]    The  Swallow. 

HlmcliberK,  {hwrsh^airg,)  a  town  of  Prnaala,  In  Si- 
lesia, on  the  Lauer,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Bobsr  and 
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ZMktt.  28  m.  N.W.  of  liegnlts.  Mam^f.  Oloth,  linen, 
slockinga,  i»per;  prin^ng,  and  sngar-reflnlng  !■  alto 
cftiried  on. 

Hiraowa,  (ketr*$d-va^)  a  fortified  town  of  Tnrkey-tn- 
Karope,  on  the  Danube,  M  m.  &W.  of  IsmaU ;  pap. 
4,800. 

Hlnmte,  (Mr'tit,)  a.  [Lat  hirnaus,  rough,  shaggy, 
from  hirtus.]  Hairy;  roufch  with  hair;  ehaggy;  set 
with  brietles;  as,  a  kirstde  skin. 

(BoL)    Hispid;  having  nraghish  hairs;  as,aMir«M(e 
root. 

Hlr'«iiteii«as«  n.    Hairiness :  shagginess. 

Hlran'dOy  n. ;  Hlrtindiiildae,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  swal- 
low.]  iZoGl.)  The  Swallows,  a  genus  and  fam.  of  birds, 
order  Immmoru,  q.  v.    See  Swallow. 

His,  (Au,)  prtm,^  ponutivt  tina.  of  Ae,  and  possesslre 
•4)ectiTe  pron.  [A^S.  nomin.  Ac,  he;  Gr.  Ay«,  of  him.] 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  him. 

**  BU  time  ts  for  «Tcr,  evtrywhers  hU  pUee."  —  Oomitt. 

—Of  him  ;  as,  the  responsibility  is  Kin. 

NoTK.  —  His  was  formerly  counected  with  a  noun  as 
a  purely  poeseesiTe  dgn. 

"  Fit  to  be  aede  Mechosakm  hU  page*' 
OfkU,  considered  as  an  equivalent  for  of  him, 

Hkiiii'verltey  n.  ( JA'n.)  A  black  mineral  of  greasy 
liietre ;  compoeed  of  silica  8&-9I,  seequioxide  of  iron  42*6, 
water  21*6.  A».  gr.  8*046.  Found  at  varioos  places  in 
Norway  and  Finland. 

Htok.  V.  n,  r  From  Lat  Msesrc,  to  gape.]  To  gasp,  or 
breathe  laboriously.  (Ueed  as  an  English  provincialism.) 

Hkiloplte,  n.  {Min.)  A  green  mineral  from  central 
India,  consisting  of  calcite  colored  with  glauconite,  q.  v. 

Hkip«'nia«  the  Latin  word  for  Spaix,^.  v. 

Htopanlo'lA,  or  Sazv  Domutoo.    See  Hatti. 

HkiMillclsill*  (Au-pdn't-mm,)  n.  An  Idiom  or  pe- 
culiarity of  speech  belonging  to  the  Spanish  language. 

Hki'pla,  a.  [Lat.  hitpidu*^  rough,  shaggy,  bristly ;  per> 
baps  from  Gr.  ojpif,  a  shield,  originallv  of  bulFs  hide, 
rough  and  hairy. J  {BU.)  A  term  used  in  deecribing  the 
superficial  appendages  of  bodies  to  denote  their  being 
covered  with  long  rigid  haki,  as  the  stem  of  JBcAittm 
tmlgare, 

(ZoOl.)    Denoting  a  sorfkce  rough  with  minute  spines, 
or  very  rigid  bristles ;  bristly. 

Hl»J»ldoiis.  a.  [Dim.  of  Aiiptd.]  (BcL)  Possessing 
stiflTstuoted  hairs. 

Hlm«  V.  n.,  (ifnp.  and  pp.  HilSKO,  (MiL)  [A.S.  hysian ; 
Dan.  hva**i ;  formed  from  the  sound.]  To  make  a  sibi- 
lant sound  by  impelling  the  breath  between  the  tongue 
and  the  upper  teeth,  particularly  expressing  disappro- 
bation or  dislike. 

—To  give  a  strong  aspiration,  resembling  the  noise  made 
by  a  serpent,  or  as  water  in  which  hot  metal  Is  plunged, 
Ac 
••  Tkrow0  into  tlM  Thames  . . .  Uke  a  horae-thoe  . . .  kiBsing  boi 

5S«to. 

—To  glance  or  glide  with  a  whining,  whirling  noise,  as 
an  arrow. 

"  His  focestal  spsmr . . .  MMtef  as  It  flew."  —  DrytfM. 

—V.  n.  To  condemn  by  hissing;  to  follow  or  pursue  with 
hisses  or  sounds  of  disapprobation ;  to  silence  or  put 
down  with  hisses;  to  explode; — sometimes  before  ojf 
or  out;  as,  to  be  hiued  off  the  stage. ^To  procure 
hisses ;  to  contrive  disgrace  for. 
"  1  plaj  a  part,  whoM  issue  will  Mm  me  to  my  crave."  —  AkoAa. 

— n.  The  sound  made  by  ejecting  the  breath  between  the 
tongue  and  upper  teeth,  as  in  pronouncing  the  letter  «, 
or  any  sibilant  sound ;  —  used,  especially,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  contempt  or  disapprobation.  —  Any  sibilation,  as 
the  noise  made  by  serpents,  or  geese,  or  by  the  escape  of 
steam,  or  by  water  coming  in  contact  with  hot  metal,  Ac. 

Hlas'tnif,  n.  A  sibilant  sound ;  a  hiss.  —  Cause  of  con- 
tempt or  disapprobation ;  object  of  dislike  or  derision. 
"  I  wlU  maka  this  dly  desolata,  and  a  htuing."  —  /«r.  zlz.  8. 

HlJW'liiipljr,  adv.    With  a  hissing  sound ;  in  a  sibilant 


Hist,  intaj.  Silence  I  hush  I  be  stni  1  —  an  ezchunation 
commanding  silence. 

Histofj^iiet'le,  a.  Producing  or  forming  animal 
tissues. 

HistOfl^eny,  n.  [Gr.  histoid  tissue,  and  gmdn^  to 
bring  forth.]    The  generation  and  development  of  or- 

jnuiic  tiisues. 

Histoc'raptoy,  n.  [Gr.  hutot^  and  gntphtin^  to  de- 
scribe.]   A  description  of  organic  tissues. 

Htotoios'lc^l*'*-  BeUting  or  pertaining  to  histology, 
or  histolugical  facts  or  principles. 

HIstOl'oirIsi,  It.    One  learned  in  histology. 

Htotol'o^y,  a.  [Gr.  kUto^  a  web,  logo*,  a  discourse.] 
A  term  ideutical,  or  almost  so,  with  general  minute 
anatomy,  or  microscopic  anatomy,  if.  claHsifles  and 
deflcribes  the  structural  or  morphological  elements 
which  exist  in  the  solid  and  duid  parts  of  organic 
bodies.  This  science  did  not  make  any  great  progress 
until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  invention  of  the  compound  microecope  caused 
lt»  advancement.  Its  origin,  however,  may  be  traced 
bark  to  Malpighi,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  diflc«>vered  the  blood-corpusclos.  In  more  recent 
tinie«,  very  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
uniting  the  use  of  the  microscope  to  experimental 
ch«'iuiettry.  The  stmcture  of  different  homy  tissuett 
was  thus  first  shown;  and  it  was  proved  that  whale- 
bone, nails,  and  cow-horn  are  similarly  coni|M)Hed  of 
sgKregations  of  diminutive  cells,  if.  has  also  l>een  iine- 
ful  in  the  investigation  of  the  nervous  tisiiue^,  and  uf 
many  other  structures,  and  has  been  a  very  in)p«>rtaitt 
element  in  the  recent  development  of  niedu-al  sci- 
ence. Much  useful  iulormation  has  also  been  obtained 
through  the  study  of  vegetable  if.    KUlliker,  Leydig, 


Vroy.  and  Schwann,  may  be  mentioned  among  those 
who  nave  practiced  it  successfully  in  Gemwny :  Bobin 
and  Lebert  in  France;  and  in  England, Todd, Bowman, 
Clarke,  Beale,  Qneckett.  Bennett,  and  Lockhart,  while 
the  histologiats  of  the  L.  S.  are  now  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  world. 

BUnto'riaii,  n.  [Fr.  Mitorim.  ftx)m  hUtoire,  history, 
q.  v.]  A  writer,  or  compiler  of  history ;  a  chronicler ; 
an  annalist. 

Hlator'le,  Hlstor'leal,  a,  [Fr.  hitiorique^  fh>m 
Lat.  hitlorictu.]  Containing  history,  or  the  relation  of 
facts  and  events ;  m,  an  huiorical  romance.  —  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  history ;  as, '*  ^kutortc  care."  {Prinr.) — 
Illustrated  by  or  contained  in  history ;  as,  hUtorical  evi- 
dence.—  Kepresonting  or  illustrative  of  history ;  as,  an 
historical  chart. 

Hlator'lcally,  adv.  In  an  historical  manner ;  In  a 
form  indicative  or  illustrative  of  history ;  by  way  of  nar- 
rative. 

*'  I  shall  oonsidarlilm  hUtoHoaJUt  as  an  aatbor."— Aips. 

Hlstorielse,  {hisAdr^i-sis,)  v,  a.  To  make  historical ; 
to  record  as  matter  of  history,  (a.) 

Hlstorted,  (JiWto^rid^)  a.  Storied ;  narrated ;  recorded 
in  history. 

HistorlOi^raplier,  n.  [Gr.  historiographos.]  A  pro- 
fessed historian,  or  writer  of  histories.  It  has  been  a 
common,  although  not  uniform,  practice  in  Buropesn 
courts  to  confer  the  place  of  state  historiographer  on 
some  learned  man  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor.  Voltaire 
had  at  one  period  the  titie  of  Historiographer' Rojfol  of 
France. 

HlstoriOirrApli'le,  a.    Relating  to  historiography. 

Ml«toriOi^raphy«  n.  The  art  or  employment  of  an 
historiographer  or  historian. 

Hla'tory.  n.  [Fr.  histoire;  Or.  histcria^  ftt>m  histareo^ 
I  inquire.]  Literally,  an  account  of  facts.  The  word 
was  first  used  by  Herodotus,  who  calls  his  work  by  the 
title  JEK«toria;  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
this  ancient  writer  fixed  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
has  since  been  applied;  that  is,  as  meaning  the  science 
which  treats  of  man,  in  all  his  social  relations,  religious, 
moral,  commercial,  political,  or  literary,  as  far  as  these 
are  the  result  of  general  influences  extending  to  large 
masses  of  men.  Kmbracing  both  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, history  consequently  considers  everything  which 
acts  upon  men, — regarding  them  in  the  light  of  mem- 
bers of  society.  It  should  clearly  represent  the  rela- 
tions in  which  man  exists  towards  his  brother  men,  and 
should  detail  the  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected, 
the  motives  by  which  he  is  actuated,  and  the  inferences 
dravm  from  the  same,  with  clearness  and  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  some  commentaries,  H.  may  be  either  con- 
ddored  in  the  light  of  an  intellectual  exercise  In  the  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge  or  science,  or  as  a  form  of 
literary  composition.  Bacon  reckoned  it  as  the  chief 
component  part  of  learning,  and  studied  it  in  its  rela- 
tions to  memory,  while  he  placed  philosophy  and  poetry 
below  it,  as  appealing  only  to  the  understanding  and 
imagination.  It  is  therefore  the  >usineas  of  H.  to  record 
or  remember  the  events,  past  and  present,  of  the  world, 
and  to  place  them  down  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
have  the  best  hold  on  the  memory,  by  appealing  to 
other  facts  for  their  support  and  corroboFatlon.  This 
ii  the  true  definition  of  the  word  used  by  Herodotus, 
although  it  has  been  analogically  used  to  express  other 
branches  of  investigation,  as  in  the  term  natural  //., 
still  in  use ;  and  some  of  the  ancient  writers  defined  the 
general  use  of  the  word  by  their  adaptation  of  it;  as, 
Aristotle's  H.  of  Animals,  and  Theophrastus*  H.  of 
Plants.  The  civil  H.  of  man  has  been  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily subdivided  into  sereral  branches;  as,  ct'rtl  or 
biblical  H.  (the  H.  of  states  and  empires),  ecclesiastical 
H.  (the  H  of  the  Christian  Church),  sacred  H.  (the  his- 
torical part  of  the  Scriptures), j^ro/anc  //.  (or  H.  written 
by  uninspired  authors).  Our  most  ancient  civil  H.  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  its  objects  are  confined, 
as  it  is  written  more  as  a  chronicle  of  the  acts  of  the 
Jewish  race  than  a  general  description  of  other  nations, 
who  were  aleo  connected  with  them  in  relations  of  amity 
or  war.  Of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  ancient  Per- 
sia, Chrthage,  Ac,  we  possess  no  historical  notice,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  derived :  —  1.  From  Jewish  or  classical 
authors ;  2.  From  monuments,  especially  in  Egypt.  With 
reepect  to  Persia,  much  industrir  has  been  expended  in 
endeavoring  to  extract  from  toe  histories  of  modern 
native  writers  coincidences  with  the  narrations  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors ;  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  Lay- 
ard,  Kawllnson,  and  others  are  thought  to  have  thrown 
much  light  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  though  their 
full  value  is  not  as  yet  determined.  The  poems  of 
Homer  are  generally  regarded  as  containing  the  oldest 
fragments  of  Grecian  H. ;  but  fVom  these  we  can  infer 
little  more  than  the  existence  of  certain  towns,  or  the 
prevalence  of  certain  customs,  at  the  time  in  which  the 
poems  were  composed.  An  examination  of  the  Trojan 
legend  with  the  mythology  of  other  portions  of  the 
Aryan  race,  has  shown  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
theories  which  connect  the  war  of  Troy  with  the  move- 
ments of  Hellenic  colonists  in  W.  Asia,  or  with  any 
other  political  causes.  Herodotus  is  the  oldest  Greek 
prose  writer.  His  invalnable  //.  comprises  a  description 
of  several  countries  bordering  on  Greece  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, concise  narratives  of  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 
Assyrian  if.,  and  a  connected  account,  more  or  less  de- 
tailed according  to  circumstances,  of  the  H.  of  Greece, 
both  civil  and  domestic,  for  about  60  years  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  with  which  his  annals  close 
(B.  0.  about  480).  The  //.  of  th«»  Grecian  c«>nimon wealth 
is  pursued  in  detail  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  for 
about  a  century  afterwards.  After  that  |>eriod,  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  domeetic  H.  is  confined  to  the  inci- 


dental notiest  derived  from  contemporary  writers  and 
the  general  compilations  of  later  historians,  varying 
greatly  in  trustworthiness  and  authority.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned,  as  authors  from  whom  a  large  por* 
tion  of  our  actual  knowledge  is  derived,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
the  author  of  a  very  miscelUneous  general  H.,  of  which 
great  part  is  lost,  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Augustus ; 
Polyblus,  whose  H.  is  more  especially  devoted  to  Roman 
affairs ;  Arrian  aud  Qulntius  Curtius,  the  historians  of 
the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  Livy,  as  to  the  transactions 
between  Greece  and  Rome;  Justin,  the  compiler  of  a 
brief  but  useful  abridgment  of  general  H. ;  Plutarch,  in 
his  Lives  of  JUuslrious  Men,  Ac.  Theee  writers  bring 
the  student  down  to  the  period  of  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  by  Rome,  after  which  all  H.  of  Greek  affairs, 
properly  so  called,  terminates,  until  the  establishment 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Bustem  Empire ;  and  we  have 
littie  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Greece  and  the  Grssco- 
Asiatic  kingdoms  in  their  provincial  state.  Ancient 
Roman  J7.,down  to  the  first  Punic  war,  is  chiefly  known 
firom  the  compilations  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Hali> 
carnassus,  writers  whose  credit  is  rendered  extremely 
doubtful  by  modem  investigation,  and,  where  theee  fail, 
fh)m  incidental  sources.  In  the  H.  of  the  Punic  wars, 
the  narrative  of  Livy  is  aided  by  the  admirable  work  of 
Polyblus.  From  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  tlie 
dictatorship  of  Sulla,  nearly  160  years,  our  materials  ft»r 
Roman  H.  are  very  deficient,  the  want  of  contemporaiy 
writers  being  supplied  only  by  later  coropiUtions,  and 
by  the  incidental  knowledge  derived  fh>m  writers  on 
various  subjects,  the  course  of  whose  composition  led 
them  to  touch  on  past  events,  of  whom  the  most  valu- 
able is  Cicero.  From  the  period  of  Sulla's  dictatorship 
to  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  nearly  160  years,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  a  succession  of  contemporary  writers, 
some  of  them  actors  in  the  events  which  they  describe, 
and  comprising  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  literature 
—  Sallust,  Cicero,  C«sar,  Velleius,  Paterculus,  Tacitus. 
Tet  even  here  there  is  one  couHiderable  facutia,  compris- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  as  to 
wMch  our  knowledge  is  scanty.  From  the  accession  of 
Teepasian  to  the  reign  of  Constantino,  a  long  period 
elapses,  during  which  our  historical  acquaintance  with 
the  events  of  an  empire  then  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilised  world  is  rague  and  defective.  Dion 
Cassius  and  Herodian  are  the  two  best  writers  on  //. 
who  can  be  named  in  this  long  interval.  The  latter, 
during  the  short  epoch  which  he  iliustrates  as  a  con- 
tempoimry,  is  full  and  valuable.  After  the  accession  of 
Constantine,  we  have  abundant  materials  for  H,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  trom  the  hand  of  contemporary 
authors,  down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  East  and 
of  Theodoric  in  the  West,  although  the  quality  of  the 
writers  is  sensibly  degenerated.  Perhaps  the  compara- 
tive obscurity  and  uncertainty  into  which  H.  is  plunged 
after  the  last  of  these  two  epochs,  and  the  absence  of 
all  standard  writers  after  Procopius,  render  it  the  best 
period  to  fix  upon  for  the  arbitrary  limit  between  an- 
cient and  modem  H.  It  will  be  seen  fh>m  this  brief 
summary,  that  the  only  periods  of  any  extent  as  to 
which  we  have  the  assistance  of  oontemporerv  histori- 
ans, or  original  authority  properly  so  called,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  classical  H.,  are: — 1.  As  to  Greece, 
from  B.  0.  600  to  B.  c.  380;  2,  as  to  Rome,  from  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sulla  to  the  acceeaion  of  TespasUn.  b.  c.  70 
to  A.  D.  70,  and  finally  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  his 
successors.  After  the  downfall  qf  the  Roman  Empire^ 
a  long  series  of  revolutions  in  dynasties  and  nations 
followed  before  W.  Europe  was  parcelled  out  into  the 
several  great  countries  which,  notwithstanding  all  sub- 
sequent changes  in  political  limits,  have  since  subsisted 
as  geographicMil  divisions— France,  Spain,  Britain,  Italy, 
the  Scandinavian  regions.  Another  period  elapsed  be- 
fore the  three  great  countries  of  E.  Europe  (Russia,  Po- 
land, Hungary),  were  addtnl  as  distinct  membera  to  the 
family  of  European  states.  From  the  abdication  or 
deposition  of  Augustulus  and  the  so-K^led  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  revival  of  literature,  a  period 
comprising  in  round  numbers  about  11  centuries,  our 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  W.  Europe  b  derived  from  a 
series  of  writers,  in  each  cotmtry,  who  are  usually  com- 
prehended under  the  title  of  chroniclers.  A  chronicle, 
or  lHx>k  of  annals,  is  properly  a  H.,  of  which  the  con- 
tinuous narrative  is  so  interrupted  that  each  vesr  forms 
a  separate  section,  and  events  are  thus  related  in  nearly 
strict  chronological  order.  This  is  a  form  very  com- 
monly adopted  by  the  historians  of  the  dark  ages,  of 
whom  the  greater  proportion  were  monks.  But  a  great 
many  of  the  histories  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  not  oven 
in  the  forms  of  chronicles;  they  have  all  the  requisites 
which  the  most  fostidious  criticism  can  require  of  a  reg- 
ular history.  The  venerable  Bede.  who  wrote  in  the  9tii 
century,  presents  us  with  the  first  name  of  true  credit 
and  authority  among  the  annalists  of  England.  Of  the 
monkish  Latin  chroniclers  in  later  times,  Matthew  Paris 
is  perhaps  best  entitled  to  the  characterof  an  historian. 
After  the  period  of  the  invaluable  Saxon  chronicle,  we 
have  no  vernacular  English  histories  worthy  of  note, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  meagre  rhyming  chronicles, 
until  the  revival  of  letters  and  discovery  of  printing.  In 
France,  the  long  collection  of  native  Latin  chroniclers 
presents  us  with  few  names  of  interest  after  the  time 
of  the  celebrated  Gregory  of  Tours ;  but  the  Ousades 
called  forth,  for  a  short  space,  an  unusual  spirit  of  his- 
torical description.  When  we  arrive,  however,  at  the 
l<4th  and  16th  centuries,  we  find  among  the  native 
French  historians  two  authors  of  great  value  as  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  events  of  their  own  times, 
Froissjirt  and  Philip  do  Comines.  The  annals  of  Italv 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  pages  of  a  long  series  of  chroni- 
clers, &t>m  the  8th  century  ^owawnud^oX  wrhagxi^  tjam 
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«oit  TaloAble  mn  published  together  in  Miinitori*e 
great  oollectioo.  Their  worki  are  nnifbrmly  in  Latin 
nntil  the  18th  century.  Bat  towarda  the  end  of  that  age 
the  Toacan  dialect  was  elerated,  as  it  were  at  a  eingle 
•tep,  to  the  ruik  of  a  literary  language;  and  the  little 
Tuecan  republics  produced  a  sncceMion  of  historiaos, 
many  of  them  remarkable  for  the  parity  of  their  style, 
and  some  (as  the  three  Villaui  of  Florence)  for  their 
extensire  information  and  historical  talent.  Germany 
and  Spain,  In  the  Middle  Ages,  produced  few  historicjil 
works  above  the  rank  of  dry  cliroaicles.  But  the  annnls 
of  the  Scandinavian  nations  form  the  most  important 
part  of  their  early  and  peculiar  literature.  The  Greek 
empire  produced,  also,  a  series  of  chroniclers,  whone 
works  have  been  collected  in  the  Chrpus  HUiorim  By- 
tanUnm.  The  period  known  as  that  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  following  century,  were  distinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  several  writers  of  fln^rate  merit 
in  the  department  of  H.  In  luly,  Guicciardini ;  in 
France,  De  Thou ;  in  Spain,  Herrera :  and  in  England, 
Gamden.  To  follow  the  progress  of  H.  in  modem  times 
would  be  an  impossible  task.  SnlBce  it  to  sav,  that  with 
the  advance  of  literary  knowledge  and  the  increase  of 
education,  historical  writers  seem  to  become  more 
strongly  divided  into  two  very  different  classes:  those 
who  furnish  conulbntions  towards  the  H.  of  their 
own  times,  especially  the  writers  of  memoirs  —  of  which 
France  gave  the  first  examples,  and  still  produces  the 
most  numerous ;  and  historians,  more  properly  so  called, 
who  collect,  discuss,  and  criticise,  endeavoring  to  extri- 
cate the  truth  from  the  mass  of  former  materials.  The 
latter,  in  our  times,  has  become  more  peculiarly  the 
province  of  Uterary  men.  Philosophical  H.,  in  which 
the  mere  narrative  of  facts  is  retarded  as  subordinate 
to  the  elucidation  of  general  truths,  and  too  frequently 
to  the  establishment  of  favorite  theories,  is  a  modem 
improvement  in  the  art;  and  Voltaire  is  commonly  re- 
garded, not  without  some  tmth,  as  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  philosophical  historians,  among  whom  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity  has  been  attained  and  de- 
served by  Gibbon.  But  it  may  be  said,  with  trath,  that 
the  present  century  has  carried  the  science  of  philosoph- 
ical and  political  H.  very  fkr  beyond  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  names  of  Sismondi,  Ifignet,  Thiers,  H. 
Martin  Thierry,  Michelet,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Niebuhr, 
Schlosser,  Ranke,  Finlay,  Grote,  Dean  Milman,  Sir  G. 
Coraewall  Lewis,  Fronde,  and  our  distinguished  coun- 
trymen, Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  Motley,  ml^^t  be  cited 
in  proof  of  this  assertion. 

Bis^torjr-pleee,  n.  {PaintinQ)  A  picture  represent- 
ing some  memorable  event  in  history. 

Hl«'frlon,Hlairion'ie,n.  [Lat.  Aisfro.]  Astage- 
i)layer.  (b.) 


catch  or  hold  by  a  hook;  as,  t«Uedb 
to  hoist;  as,  to  hitch  a  halt 


rlc«IIlatrion'ieal,a.  [Lat  MMHotiieut, 

from  Etruscan  hiaUr,  a  player  or  dancer.]    Relating  or 

pertaining  to  stage-playing  or  players ;  having  reference 

to  theatrical  representation;  pantomimic ;  — employed, 

sometimes,  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  the  hUUritmic  pronssion. 
'*  FalM  sad  hUtriotde  bsUncs-"  — ■!>«  Qnteciv. 
Hittrionic  Art    The  art  of  acting  in  dramatlo  repf«- 

sentatlons. 
Hlatrton'lcallj,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  stage- 

plaver:  theatrically;  resembling  a  pantomime. 
Hirtrlonlsiii,  n.  Stage-pUying ;  the  acts  or  practices 

of  buffoons  or  pantomimists. 
Hit,  V.  a.    [Swed.  hiUa.  to  strike,  to  touch ;  Dan.  Aitfe, 

to  find,  to  meet  with.]    To  strike ;  to  touch  or  reach 

with  a  blow,  as  the  mark  or  object  aimed  at;  to  strike 

or  touch,  either  with  or  without  force. 

"  I  think  yoa  have  JUt  the  mark."  —  Akofa. 
~To  strike,  touch,  or  reach  a  mark  with  anything  directed 

to  that  object ;  to  attain  exactly ;  to  be  conformable  to ; 

to  suit ;  not  to  miss,  or  fail ;  —  used  tentatively. 
M  Some  oominsBt  hers . . .  may  Mt  the  poet's  mind."— JtoMOMinon. 
(O^ffKt.)  In  backgammon,  to  toke  up  and  replace  by 

a  man  firom  the  opposite  side;— said  of  a  single  man 

standing  by  himself  on  oiw  point. 
TohitoffyUi  describe,  or  strike  off  with  characteristic 

fidelity ;  to  fix  or  determine  luckily ;  as,  the  artist  hit 

off  the  facial  expression  to  the  life. 
^^.  n.    To  strike ;  to  meet  or  come  in  contact ;  to  clash ; 

to  collide :— preceding  on  or  against.  —  To  meet  or  fall 

on  by  ffood  luck;  to  succeed  by  accident ;  to  strike  or 

reach  the  intended  mark,  point,  or  aim. 


"  All  homan  raoe  woaM  fata  be  wlta. 
And  miUlooa  mlM  for  ooe  that  MU."- 


-a»i/t. 


7b  hit  on  or  upon,  to  light  npon ;  to  discover  or  attain 
by  chance;  to  arrive  at  fortuitously. 

•  •«.  A  striking  against ;  a  stroke ;  a  forcible  touch ,  _ 
blow ;  a  collision  of  one  body  against  another ;— often 
implying  vrith  Inck  or  chance.  —  A  happy  idea  or  con- 
ception ;  a  lucky  phrase,  or  apt  exprMsion  of  thought ; 
a  striking  or  peculiarly  applicable  impression,  which 
seems  competent  to  hit  the  mark. 

(Oameg.)    In  backgammon,  a  partial  victory ;— three 
hits  being  equivalent  to  one  gammon. 

Hit,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  140  miles  N.  of  Hlllah. 
This  city,  which  became  celebrated  at  a  very  early 

SBriod  for  its  abundant  supplies  of  bitumen,  carried  into 
gypt,  B.  a  1400,  is  still  an  Important  mart  for  the  same 
commodity.  i%p.  1,600. 
JHlt«h,  V.  n.  [Sw  hcekta,  to  Join  vrith  a  buckle,  fn- 
quent  fh)m  Acmrz,  to  seise  with  a  hook,  fh>m  hake,  a 
hook.J  To  be  caught  or  hooked ;  to  become  entangled ; 
as,  a  hitched  cable.— To  move  by  jerks,  or  with  stops, 
as  one  whose  legs  are  entangled ;  to  move  spasmod- 
ically; to  Jerk;  to  hop.  —  To  fidget ;  to  move  restlessly; 
to  change  places ;  as,  to  hitch  one's  position  when  stand- 
ing. —To  hit  the  legs  together  in  going,  as  horses.  (Eng.) 


—•.a.    To  hook; 

a  bridle.  — To  raise,       _, 

(Naul.)    To  make  Cast ;  as,  to  hitch  a  rope. 

— «.    A  cateh;  a  hook,  or  anything  that  holds ;— hence, 

an  obstacle,  hinderanee,  or  impediment ;  as,  there  is  a 

hitch  in  the  affair.  —  Act  of  catching  or  holding,  as  on  a 

hook.— A  check,  or  sudden  halt  in  locomotion. 

(G^of.)    A  small  dislocation  of  a  vein  or  lode. 

(Naut.)    A  knot  or  noose  made  in  a  rope  or  hawser; 

as,  a  cluve-A«<cA,  a  ranning-MfcA. 

Hlt«l>€N»eli.  CuARL£8  Henrt,  geologist,  son  of  Prot 

Edward  Hitchcock,  bora  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Aug.  23, 

lh36 ;  graduated  at  Amheret  College ;  Assistant  Geolo- 

fist  of  Vermont  (1867-61) ;  8tate  Geologist  of  Maine 
1801-62) ;  and  of  New  Hampshire  (1868-72) ;  proft«or 
of  Geology  at  Dartmouth  College  since  1869;  vice- 
preeideat  of  the  American  Association  (1883).  Has 
written  much  on  geology. 

Hlleli'€N»ek,  Eowabo,  dj>.,  uld.,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can geologist,  b.  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  1703.  He  succes- 
sively filled  the  offlcea  of  principal  of  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy, 1816-18 ;  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Conway,  Mass.,  1821-6;  professor  of  chemistry  and  nat- 
ural bUtory  in  Amherst  College,  1826-46,  and  president 
and  professor  of  natural  theology  and  geology  in  the 
same  institution,  from  the  latter  year  to  1864.  He  was, 
besides,  appointed  State  geologist  of  Mass.  in  1830,  of 
New  York  1st  district  in  1836,  and  of  Vermont  In  1867. 
D.  1861.  Dr.  H.  was  the  author,  among  other  works  of 
high  reputation,  of  lUustrations  of  Starfact  Otology 
(1867 h  of  JF^na^niaTir  (7«of«{0ry  (which  has  passed  tlirough 
26  editions  in  the  U.  States,  besides  8  in  England),  and 
Religion  of  Otology  and  iU  OonnecUd  Sciences  (1861X 
which  has  had  an  extensive  drcnlation  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantia 

Hlfch'liiy  a  town  of  SngUuid,  co.  Hertford;  10  m.  fh>m 
Bedford;  fMp.  8,600. 

Hlteh'lnjr,  n.    A  fastening  for  horses. 

Illtes'vifle,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of 
Ooles  CO.,  abont  lOU  mllss  S.S^  of  the  city  of  Springs 
field. 

Hithe.  Hjrthe.  [A.8.  hyde,]  A  smaU  haven ;  a  port ; 
a  landing-place  for  vessels;  used  in  composition;  as. 
RotherAUAe,  QueenWtAe.  LambMMe  (now  Lambeth), 
(England.)  ^ 

Hlth'er,  adv.  [A.  a  Mdtr  or  hither  f  Goth,  hidre; 
Icel.  hedhra;  Sansk.  Mno,  this.]  To  this  place;  used 
with  verbs  signifying  motion,  and,  by  implication,  to- 
ward the  speaker.— To  this  end,  aim,  point,  topic,  result, 
deeisn,  or  conclusion ; — used  argumentatively.  (b.) 
■a.  Nearer ;  towards  the  side  or  direction  of  the  person 
speaking — oorreUtiTe  of  farther ;  as,  the  hUher  side  of 
a  house. 

Hlth'ennoai,  a.    Nearest  on  this  side. 

mth'erto^  ado.  To  this  time;  yet;  in  any  time,  or 
every  time ;  until  now ;  in  time  preceding  the  present 

"  HUhmo  she  kspl  her  lov«  oonosatod."  — Prydm. 
— To  this  place,  or  to  any  prescribed  limit. 
•*  ERtktrio  Shalt  thoa  ooom,  but  ao  Airthar. "— Jto&  zzzvUL  U. 

Hlih'erward,  adv.  Hither ;  toward  this  place;  this 
wav;  here. 

Hlrter,  n.  One  who  hlU,  or  deals  successive  blows ; 
as,  a  hard  hiUer, 

Hltteroe,  {hifte-ro,)  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dront- 
helm,  in  Norway ;  area,  250  ra.    itp.  abt.  6,000. 

Hiv-O'a,  the  prindnal  island  of  the  Marquesas  group 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  is  abont  22  miles  long  by  10 
miles  broad.  Ito  northern  point  is  said  to  be  in  Lat  O^ 
34'  8.,  and  in  Lon.  139°  4'  W.    Bnp.  stated  at  6.600. 

Hive,  n.  [A.  S.  hyfe,  firom  Atioa,  a  Camily ;  Goth,  heiva : 
0.  Ger.  hiMfisfa  ;  Sansk.  xi, xiv,  to  dwell.]  A  swarm  of 
bees;  a  family  of  bees  belonging  to  a  single  hive. 

—A  receptacle  for  housing  bees;  a  habitation  for  bees. — 
A  company  or  society  massed  together,  or  closely  united ; 
a  place  or  scene  crowded  with  busy  occupants. 

— t'.a.  To  collect  into  a  hive ;  to  cause  to  enter  a  hive,  as 
bees.  —To  contain ;  to  receive,  as  a  habltMtion  or  place 
of  deposit ;  to  deposit  or  lay  up  for  use  and  enjoyment. 
"  BMmg  wtMlom  with  eaob  itadlooa  year. '— Jynm. 

— e.  n.  To  take  shelter  together ;  to  reside  in  a  collective 
body. 

**  Drooai  Mm  not  with  me."— Adb. 

IIlve'*be«tle,  n.  (Zoifl)    SeeCuBus. 

HI veless,  o.    Without  a  hive ;  deprived  of  a  hive. 

Hiv'er,  n.   One  who  collecto  bees  tofrether  to  hive. 

Hlvemn.  [Scot.  SeeHBAVM.]  (Med.)  The  Croup,  7.  e. 

Hlx'ton,  in  Wisconsiny  a  post-township  of  Jackson  co- 
about  40  m.  N.  by  B.  of  La  Crosse:  pop.  about  600. 

Hl'servllle,  in  Aeie  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  00.. 
110  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

H.  91.,  abbreviation  of  His  or  Her  Mi\)esty. 

H.  M.  8.,  an  abbreviation  for  His  or  Her  Maiesty's  Ship 
or  Service. 

Ho,  Ho'a,  inteiy.  [Lat  ohel  formed  fh>m  the  sound.] 
An  exclamation,  equivalent  to  Hola!  Halloo  I  ahoy  I 
oh  I  hey  I  —  used  to  attract  attention,  or  given  as  a  sig- 
nal of  approach. 

"  Whti  nolae  thsre.  ho  f  ''^Shmk». 

—Stand  I  stop  I  hold  I  be  still  I  cease  I  —  used  by  wagoners 
in  stopping  their  horses.    (In  England,  whoa/) 
"  Staad  ko  I  apeak  the  word  alonff."--Aate. 

'*,?•*''*■*'  *°  ^^^*  •  thriving  post^ownahlp  of  Van 
Wert  county. 

Hoas'9  Comer,  in  New  York,  a  poat-villag«  of  Ban*- 
selser  co.    Pop.  (1897)  about  ;V>0. 

Ho^ans-lio.  [Chin.,  the  yeUow  river.]  A  great  river 
of  China,  and  one  of  the  moet  prominent  features  in 
the  geography  of  that  vast  empire.  It  rises  near  Lat 
34*'  N.,  Lon.  969  B.  Though  broad  and  rapid,  it  Is  in 
many  places  so  shallow  as  to  be  lutlavorable  for  naviga- 


tion. It  Is  also  liable  to  overflow  ita  banka,  so  OmU  It 
has  been  necessary,  in  manv  places,  to  raise  dykes  lor 
tne  defence  of  the  surroundinc  countrv.  Ita  length  ta 
estimated  at  abt  2,000  mileiu  ^*^ 

[Mr,  a.    [A.8.Aar.]    White,  or  wWtlsh. 
—Gray  vrith  time  or  age ;  hoary. 
-   Hoariness;  venerableneas. 

"  Th«  awftil  hocw  of  InoiuBcrmblo  afM.**— »Mrte. 
— Bime ;  fbg  or  thick  mist    (Used  in  England.) 
Hoard,  (hdrd,)  n.    [A.  S.  hard;  Sax.  heortlSm,  a  re- 
pository.J    A  treasure;  a  store,  stock,  or  qnantitv  of 
anything  amassed  or  taid  up;  a  secret  ftand 


deport  of  anything  valuable;  as,  a  hoard  of  money,  a 
Aoonf  of  maxims. 

—[0.  Vr.howrde,  a  paUsade.1  The  name  given  In  some 
parte  of  England  to  the  fence  w  barrier  inclosing  the 
space  of  ground  on  which  builders  are  at  work. 

—T.  a,    [A.  S.  Aordon  ;  0.  Ger.  gihurten  ;  Goth.  ktadtaM.! 
To  collect,  amass,  or  lay  up  a  large  quanUty^Panyi 
thing;  to  gather  together;  to  accumulate;  to  store  sa- 
creUy ;  to  deposit  in  a  place  of  privacy  and  security. 
"  Toa  Aeord  not  wealth  far  yonr  own  prirmto  ■ae.*' ~  .DryricA. 

— «. «.  To  lay  up  in  store ;  to  gather  together  and  form  a 
hoard. 

Hoard'er,  n.  One  who  hoards,  or  secretly  accamnlatsa. 

Hoar'-llrosi,  n.    See  FaBBSiiro. 

Hoar'-hound,  n.    (BoL)    SeeBALLora. 

Hoar  Ineaa.  n.  State  of  being  hoary  or  whitish ;  gray- 
ishness ;  as,  the  hoariness  of  advanced  age. 
loarae,  (hors,)n,  [A.  8.  has;  Dan.  A«f;  O.  Flem. 
heerseh  ;  Ger.  heiser  ;  alUed  to  Hakmi,  7.  r.)  Having  a 
harah,  rongh,  rasping  voice,  as  when  suffering  vrith  a 
cold.  —  Rough ;  grating;  croaking ;  discor&uit :  —used 
in  application  to  any  sound. 
-' Tba  AooTM  roach  voles  ahould  Ilka  the  tomnt  rtwr.- J%^ 

Hoarsely,  adv.    With  a  rough,  raroing.  discordant 
voice  or  s<iund. 
"  The  honodfl  at  oearar  dlstaaea  >0Tirt»  bay'd.**  —  t>rt4mt. 

Hoarae'neaa,  n.  Harshness  or  gruffnees  of  vt^se; 
roughness  or  discordance  of  sound ;  pretematual  a»> 
perity  of  voice. 

Hoar'stone,  n.  A  stone  placed  to  mark  the  llmitecr 
boundary  of  an  estate ;  a  land-nuu-k. 

Hoar'jr.o.   [SeeHoAB.]    White  or  gray  vrith  age. 
"  The  hoary  head  Is  a  erowa  of  ^ory."  —  i*rw.  rrL  St. 

—White,  or  of  a  whitish  color. 

"  The  hoary  wUlows  wsTfaf  with  the  wlsd."  —  Drpi^m. 
(BoL)  A  term  used  in  describing  the  superficial  ap- 
pendages of  bodies,  denoting  their  being  covered  with 
very  short  dense  hairs  placed  so  closely  as  to  give  aa 
appearance  of  whiteness  to  the  surtace  from  which  they 

SffOW.  ' 

BkMhx,  (hoks,)  n,  [A.  8.  Aticse,  or  huex;  Low  Ger.  mx.] 
Something  done  for  deception,  derision,  or  mockery  •  a 
practical  joke ;  a  trick  played  off  in  sport ;  a  false  report 

—V.  o.  To  play  a  trick  upon  for  sport,  or  without  mali- 
cious intend;  to  deceive;  to  humbug;  to  mock  by  &l8e 
representation  or  incitement 

Hoax'er,  n.  One  who  hoaxes;  a  trickster;  one  who 
dupes  or  plays  practical  Jokes  upon  another. 

Hob,  n.  [0.  Ger.  hCba,  huofa,  an  abode;  lanthuoba.  a 
countryman.  Perhaps  allied  to  Hobblb,  q.  v.]  Ahob- 
bllng,  awkward,  clumsy  clown ;  an  elf;— a  contraction 
tor  Mobin,  a  sprite,  fh)m  Shakspcare's  Bobin  Good/dime. 
—A  rustic :  a  bumpkin ;  a  country  lout  —  Tlje  flat  sur* 
fkce  sides  of  a  grate,  intended  to  hold  thinga  to  be  kept 
warm;  as,  a  kettle  on  the  A06.— The  nave  of  a  wheel 
See  Hob. 

fo'bart,  in  indtaaa,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Lake 
CO.,  on  3  nUlnjad  lines,  about  11  m.  N.K  of  Crown  Point 
1\>«.  (1890)  1,010. 

Hobarf,  in  New  York,  a  poet^vilUge  of  Delaware  oou 
about  66  milee  WAW.  of  AJUiny.  ^ 

Ho'bart  Town,  a  seaport  and  cap.  of  Tasmania,  on 
the  Derweut ;  Lat.  i29  63'  S.,  Lon.  1670  2©'  E.  It  Is  the 
seat  of  the  colonial  governor.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3xj000l 
a  decrease  since  tlie last  —- — 


Sobbea,  (Ad&O  Trokab,  an  English  philosopher,  b.  at 
Malmesbury,  1688.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
Bacon,  Ben  Jonson,  and  all  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
time ;  he  became  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  11^  and  though  nwny  of  his  philosophical 
and  political  opinions  have  been  condemned,  he  must 
be  considered  the  father  of  Psychology,  snd  the  fint 
great  English  writer  on  the  science  of  government  His 
principal  works  are,  the  treatises  De  Give  and  The  Levt- 
athan^  both  of  which  were  censured  by  parliament  in 
1866 ;  Human  Nature;  De  Oorpore  FMtico;  De  Libertate, 
Necessitate^  et  Oasu;  and  Behemoth.    D.  1670. 

Hobbea'sa,  Mbindbbt,  a  very  disUngiUshed  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  b.  1638 ;  was  a  pupil  of  Buys(taeL  D. 
about  1600. 

Hoblile,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-ofBoe  of  Luxerne  00. 

Hob'blsm,  n.  The  philosophical  doctrines  of  ^wmas 
UrAJbes,  (q.  v.) 

Hobl»l«t,n.  A  disciple  of  Hobbee;  a  profvKyr  of 
Hobbism. 

Hobble,  (hSbfU)  vn.    [A.  S.  Aeppofi;  W.  Aoftelis.1    fb 
walk  lamely,  or  with  the  weight  of  the  bodv  resting 
chiefly  on  one  leg;  to  limp;  to  walk,  with  a'hltchor 
hop,  or  with  crutehes. 
ho*NtSr-3!lL"*  **  **^  wlthottt  bolac  diMwvored  hy  hb 

—To  move  roughly,unevenly,or  irregnlarly,as  poetical  feet 
•'  She  Jho6UM  In  alieraata  verM."— A^er. 
-V.  a.  To  hobble ;  to  clog:  to  fiuten  the  legs  loosely  one 
to  the  other;  as,  to  AoMIe  a  hone. 

— n.   An  uneven,  awkward,  stumbling  manna-  of  walk. 
'  Ooe  of  hU  heeU  to  higher  thaa  the  ethar,  whtsh  slvas  htas 
•■  la  hto galt.-..AK^  |  r  ^  r  Vr  ^  I  /^ 
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^A  podtloD  of  difllcQity,  perplexity,  or  embarrMsment ; 
a  qoaodary ;  a  men ;  a  state  of  trouble  or  confnaion. 
"  Tlftoa  bMt  gM  Into  a  kobbU  to-dsj."  —  Wmimrton. 
Hol»l»ledehoy,  n.  (Alto  hobbUtehoy  and  hobbeUhoy.) 
[ProT.  Eng.    8oe  Hobblb.]    A  growing  youth;  a  strip- 
ling ;  one  who  has  passed  boyhood  and  not  yet  entered 
upon  manhood;  —  generally  used  in  a  contemptuous 
sense. 
Hoblller,  n.    One  who  hobbles  in  his  gait 
Hol»l»ler«  n.    [0.  Fr.  hobiler.]    One  who  serred  on  a 

bobby,  as  a  light-armed  soldier. 
Hob'bllniply,  adv.  With  a  limping  or  halting  step. 
Hoblbir*  a.    Rough;  uneven;  full  of  ruts  or  holes;  — 

applied  to  roads. 
Hob'byy  n.  [W.  Aoft,  anything  baring  an  aptness  to 
rise,  swell,  or  throw  out.]  {ZoGL)  A  species  of  Euro- 
pean fitlcon  (Fhlco  subbuico)  formerly  u«ed  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  hawking,  chiefly  for  larks  and  other  small 
birds.  It  is  about  12  inches  in  length ;  bus  a  prominent 
and  crooked  bill ;  the  orbits  of  the  eye  are  yellow,  and 
over  each  eye  is  a  light  colored  streak. 
Hob^by,  n.  [Fr.  Ao6tn,  perhaps  from  Dan.  hoppe^  a  mare ; 
probably  akin  to  Icel.  hoppa^  to  leap,  and  Lapp,  hapot ; 
Or.  hippoM,  a  horse.]  An  active  ambling  pony  or  nag ; 
a  galloway ;  a  garran.  —  A  stick  to  represent  a  h^rse, 
on  which  children  get  astride  and  play  at  horsemanship. 
(Oenerally  filled  Aofc6y-Aorw.)  —  Any  favorite  pursuit 
or  object  of  occupation  in  which  a  person  principally  in- 
dulses;  an  eccentricity;  that  which  a  person  practises 
with  zeni  or  delight:  a  pet,  or  ever-recurring  theme  of 
thought  or  conversation. 

'•  In  lite,  MOh  man  rides  his  own  JM&y."— OoOin*. 
Hob'ffOblln,  a.     n^robably  fh>m  Ao6,  for  Bobin,  and 
yoUiN,  q.  r.]     A  frightful  apparition ;  a  spectre ;  an  imp ; 
a  guonie. 
Hob'nMll,  n,    A  nail  with  a  thick,  clump  head,  used 
in  men's  strung  boots,  and  sometimes  to  fastep  horses* 
shoes.— A  rustic;  a  countiy  lout;  a  bumpkin;  a  term 
of  contempt  or  derision. 
Hab'naUed.a.  Set  with  hobnalb;aB,Aofriiaasdshoea. 
Hob'nob,  uob'-A-nob,  Hob'-or-nob.  [Prob- 
ably from  A.  S.  kahhaik^  have,  and  kabhany  as  kahban^  not 
have.]      Take  ur  not  take;  a  familiar  invitation  or 
call  to  drink  reciprocally. 
Hob' nob,  v.  n.    To  drink  reciprocally,  ikmlUarly,  or 

together. — By  extension,  to  associate  familiarly. 
Hobo  {hybd\  a.  ( WeaUm  U.S.)  A  homeless  wanderer, 
perhaps  one  degree  above  the  ordinary  **  tramp ; "  some- 
times i4>plled   to  a  printer  or  otiier  mechanic  who 
wanders  from  place  to  place  seeking  temporary  employ* 
ment  at  his  trwde. 
Ho'bolieii,  in  New  Jtrma,  a  city  and  port  of  entrv  of 
Hudson  oon  on  the  Hudson  river,  oppoeita  New  York 
dty,  and  about  2  miles  above  Jersey  City.    It  is  diiefly 
noted  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  citizens  o1  New  York, 
and  of  residence  for  persons  doing  business  in  tliat  dty, 
Here  are  extcmtive  docks  used  for  transatlantic  steam^ 
sliipa.    Pop.  (IKU5)  64,083. 
HolMy,  n.    (Mum.)    Bee  Obob. 

Aob'son'S  Ctaole«,  n.  A  choice  without  an  alter- 
native: that  which  is  tendered,  or  nothing;  the  one 
thing  or  none.  This  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated 
fh>m  one  Uobeon,  a  livery-stable  keeper  at  Ganibridge, 
Kngland,  who  obliged  eacli  customer  requiring  tlie  hire 
of  a  bors«  to  take  the  next  in  turn,  or  that  whJch  stood 
nearest  the  stHble^loor. 
Hoche,  (A()«A,)  L\z.iRB,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gen- 
erals of  the  French  republic,  B.  near  Versailles,  1768. 
He  ii  chiefly  known  as  the  **  Pacificator  of  La  Vendue.' 
D.  suddenlv.  18th  Sept,  1797. 
Hochhelm.  iho^ehlme,)  a  dty  of  Prussia  in  Nassau, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Main  and  Rhine,  16  m.  S.W. 
of  Frankfort.  It  stands  on  a  hill  sloping  to  tlie  Main, 
on  which  are  the  vineyards  producing  the  true  hock^  a 
name  often  Improperly  given  to  Rhenish  wines  generally. 
Hochstadt,  ihSktfttai,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
I>anube,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Augsburg.  The  Emperor  Henry 
IV.  was  defeated  in  the  plains  of  H.  in  1081.  — The 
French  and  Bavarians  defeated  the  Imperialists  here. 
Sept  18,  1703.  —  Here  also,  near  the  village  of  Bltr^ 
Aeisi,  Aug.  13, 1704.  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  de- 
faated  by  the  Prince  Bugene  and  the  Duke  of  liarlbor- 
ongh.  — At  this  place  also,  June  19,  1800,  the  French, 
under  Morean,  defeated  the  Anstriana,  and  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Danube.  Fop.  2,750. 
Hock,  n.  Same  as  Houoti,  q.  v. 
—V'  a.    To  hamstring;  to  hough;  to  disable  by  catting 

the  tendons  of  the  hough  or  ham. 
Hock,  n.  [From  Hoehfuim^  q.  v.]  A  deecriptlon  of  light- 
yellow  Rhenish  wine,  either  sparkling  or  still.    (For- 
merly written  hockamore.) 
Hockaaam',  in  (hnnfrticut,  a  post-village  of  Hart- 
ford CO.,  abt  3  m.  8.R.  of  Hartford. 
Hockanom'  River,  in  CbnneeiiaU,  enters  theOon- 

nectlcnt  River  in  Hartford  co. 

Hock'^ay,  Hoko'-day,  n.    [Oer.  hneh,  hich,  and 

Rng.  cfay.1    A  feetival  formerly  obeerved  in  England  on 

the  second  Tnesday  after  Raster,  In  commemoration  of 

the  destraotfon  of  the  Danea  in  the  time  of  Ethelrad. 

Hockco'sln.  in  Ddattart,  a  post-viU.  of  Newcastle  co. 

Hock'ey,  Uook'oy,  Hawk>y,  n.    A  game  at 

ball,  played  with  a  hooked  club,  somewhat  resembling 


fiM,  billy;  mO,  fertUa.     Min.  Iron.     Qmntriofim, 
Logan. 
-A  township  of  Fairfield  co. 

Hock'lnsporf,  or  Trot,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Athens  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  25  m.  below  Marietta. 

Hockle,  {hniyi,)  V.  a.  [See  Hock.]  To  hamstring ;  to 
divide  the  tendons  of  the  hough.  —  To  mow,  as  stubble. 

Hock'ley.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Harris  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Houston. 

Hockley,  in  Wi$eonnn,  a  post-ofllce  of  Vernon  co. 

Ho'cns,  V.  a.  To  cheat;  to  swindle ;  to  adulterate,  as 
Uquui-s ;  as,  to  hocus  beer  with  laudanum. 

— n.  A  deceiver ;  a  swindler;  a  common  cheat  or  trickster. 

Ho'cns-po'cuai.  n.  [D.  hokiu-bokus  ;  also,  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Latin  words  hoc  est  corpus,  in  the 
offlce  of  the  mass.]  A  coigurer's  trick ;  a  piece  of  leger- 
demain; also,  a  Juggler,  or  one  who  practices  sleigh tK>f- 
hand. 
-r.  a.    To  cheat ;  to  Juggle. 

Hod,  n.  [Fr.  and  Ger.  hoUe,  fh>m  Allemannic  huUr,  to 
cover.]  A  kind  of  wooden  box-tray,  used  by  bricklayers 
for  carrying  bricks,  mortar,  ike,  and  borne  over  the 
shoulder  by  a  handle  or  shaft— A  coal-box;  a  coal- 
scuttle. 

HodchodlKOe  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  Patawha 
Creek  in  Randolph  co. 

Hod'den*|rray,  n.  [See  Hoidbx.]  Undyed  woollen 
cloth  ; — a  term  peculiar  to  Scotland. 

Hodgdoo,  ihtn'dnn,)  in  Maiw,  a  post-township  of 
Aroostook  co.,  about  160  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta ;  pop.  abt 
1,200. 

Hody'don**  Mills,  in  Jfathe,  a  post-ofBce  of  Lincoln 
county. 

Hod'ffenvUle,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Lariio  CO.,  about  75  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Hodflre-podffe,  (hdfpdj,)  n.   [Fr.  hochepot.]   A  hotch- 
potch ;  a  hash ;  a  mixed  mess,  or  medley  of  ingredients. 
'•  Tbej  bavs  msds  osr  KncliBh  toBgas ...  a  hoif-podf  of  all 


WSek^lher 


iock^-herb,  n.    A  plant  otherwise  known  as  the 

mallows. 
Hock'lsir*  ^  Hockhock'ino,  in  Ohio,  a  river  rising  in 

Pernr  co.,  and  after  a  general  8.  and  S.  E.  course  enters 

the  Ohio  river,  lietween  Athens  and  Meigs  coe.. 
"^A  8.  K.  centnd  co. ;  area,  about  406  sq.  m.  Aivert.   H«ick- 

^g  and  Scioio  rivers,  and  Salt  and  Raccoon  creeks.  Smr- 


— A  commixed  quantity  of  land. 

Hodce'-pnddlnff,  n.  A  padding  oomponnded  of  a 
medley  of  iuiuredients. 

Hodireovllle,  (Aq^cMrO,)  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of 
Itawamba  co. 

Hodler'nal,  a.  HmL  hodiemus.]  Of  to-day ;  belongs 
ing  to  the  present  day.  (a.) 

Hod'maa,  n. ;  vl.  Hodmen.  A  bricklayer's  tender  or 
a««istaut ;  one  who  carries  a  hod. 

Hod'mandod.  n.    Same  as  Dodman,  7.  v. 

Hodoyrapll,  (hdd'o-graf,)  n.  [Gr.  hodos,  a  path,  and 
grapho,  I  truce.]  (MaVi.)  A  curve  imagined  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  central  forces. 

Hoe,  (ftS,)  n.  [Oer.  haue,  fix>m  A.S.  ftMwan,  to  hew.  See 
Hbw.j  (^yr(C.and(7ara(m<ti{/.)  An  instrumeut  for  stir- 
ring the  surface  of  the  soil,  cutting  np  weeds  by  the 
roots,  and  earthing  up  plants.  The  band-hoe  is  a  thin  plate 
of  iron  6  to  8  inches  broad,  and  sharpened  on  the  edge, 
fixed  at  right  angles  on  the  extremity  of  a  |Kiie  or  rod, 
which  serves  as  a  handle.  Tliis  is  called  a  draw-hne,  be- 
cause in  the  operation  of  hoeing  the  instrument  is  drawn 
or  pulled  toward  the  operator.  Another  kind  of  garden 
hoe  has  the  blade  or  iron  plate  fixed  on  the  extremity 
of  the  handle,  and  in  continuiition  of  it ;  and  this  is 
calletl  a  Utrust  hoe,  because  in  hoeing  the  operator  al- 
ways piuhes  the  hoe  forward.  This  kind  is  also  called  the 
Dutch  hoe,  most  probably  fh>m  having  been  first  intro- 
duced from  Holland.  In  agriculture,  hoes  of  the  thrust 
kind  are  drawn  by  beasts  of  burden,  and  commonly 
called  horu  hoes.  In  general  form  they  resemble  a 
plough ;  but  invtead  of  the  share  they  have  one  or  more 
iron  blades  or  plates  with  sharp  edges,  fixed  to  perpen- 
dicular iron  rods  at  their  lower  extreniitieM.  These 
sharpened  plates  being  drawn  throutch  the  noil,  cut 
through  the  roots  of  weeds  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the 
surface.  Agricultural  or  field  hoes  are  only  used  in  the 
case  of  those  field  crops  which  are  sown  or  planted  in 
rows.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  field  or  horse 
ho€»,  chiefly  differing  in  the  nnraber  of  blades  which  are 
attached  to  the  common  frame  for  stirring  and  cleaning 
a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  spaces  between  the  rows 
of  drilled  crops  at  once. 

Hoe,  V.  n.  To  cut,  dig,  scrape,  or  clean  with  a  hoe ;  to 
dean  from  weeds ;  as,  to  Aoe  the  soil  in  a  garden,  to  hot 
com,  Ac. 

— e.  n.   To  use  a  hoe ;  to  operate  with  a  hoe. 

Hoe'-cake,  n.  A  coarse  cake  of  Indian  meal,  baked 
over  a  fire ;  a  Johnny-cake. 

Hoe'lnv,  n.  {Agric.  and  Gardening.)  The  operation 
of  stirrinK  the  ground,  cutting  of  weeds,  or  earthing  up 
plants  with  a  hoe.  In  the  case  of  any  of  these  operations 
dry  weather  must  be  chosen,  otherwise  the  reeult  will 
either  be  useless  or  injurious.  Plants  rooted  up  by  the  hoe 
in  wet  weather  will  produce  f^esh  roots  and  grow  again, 
while  plants  earthed  np  under  similar  circumstances 
will  have  the  leaves  which  are  covered  by  the  soil  de- 
cayed by  it  In  either  case  also  the  ground  will  be 
hardened  by  the  treading  of  the  feet  of  men  or  horses, 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  roots,  and  to  exclude 
air  and  water  fh)m  penetrating  through  it  to  them.  U.  is 
sometimes  performed  on  surfaces  which  are  without 
weeds  for  the  purpose  of  stirriufc  the  soil ;  but  in  such 
CMses  pronged  hoes,  or  hoes  having  three  or  more  long 
spikes  or  teeth,  are  more  effective  than  hoes  with  broad 
plates  or  blades. 

Hoe*«  Prlntlnir-niachliie.    See  PsiiiTiiro. 

Hof,  (or  Staot  sum  Hor.)  a  city  of  B>ivaria  in  Upper 
Franoonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  80  m.  N.B.  of 
Baireuth.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  leather.  It  has 
also  extensive  breweries. 

Ho'fer,  AimftBAB,  a  celebrated  Tyroleaa  patriot,  b.  at  St 


Leonard,  in  the  valley  of  Paoeyr,  1787.  Whm  tlM 
Tyrol,  long  a  part  of 
the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, was  given  by 
the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  then  the 
ally  of  Napoleon, 
the  Tyrolese  revolt- 
ed, and  Andreas  H. 
became  theirleader. 
Within  a  week  from 
the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection,  early 
In  April,  1809,  the 
Bavarian  forces 
were  everywhere 
defeated  and  the 
Tyrol  freed.  Three 
French  armies  then 
invaded  the  prov- 
ince, and  after  tem- 
porary success  on 
their  part,  Hofer 
won  the  rictory  of 
Innspruok,  and  Fig.l^Qt. 

again  f  r  e  e  d  his  MO.f  tniB}(T  to  BorxR  at  imrBFEUCK. 
country.  By  the  ai> 

mistice  of  Znaim.  agreed  to  after  the  victory  of  Nspo- 
leon  at  Wagram,  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  quit 
the  Tyrol.  A  second  French  invasion  ended  in  defeat, 
and  the  people  were  a  third  time  fk^ed.  For  a  few  weeks 
H.  was,  virtually,  sovereign  of  his  country ;  but  on  the 
renewed  invasion  of  French  and  Bavarians,  he  was 
betrayed  to  his  enemies,  condemned  by  a  court-martial 
at  Uantua,  and  shot  February  20,  1810.  His  remains 
were  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  lunspruck ;  his  widow 
was  pensioned  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  his  son 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 

HoflTmaa,  Chablib  Fbnno,  an  American  noet  and 
novelist,  b.  in  New  York,  1806.  After  leavinir  Columl'ia 
Gollege,  £r.  was  called  to  the  bar  at  New  York,  where  he 
practised  during  three  years;  but  compelled  by  the 
state  of  his  health  to  travel  on  the  prairies,  he  publUhed, 
in  1834,  a  record  of  his  wanderings,  under  the  title  of 
A  Winter  in  ths  West,  which  obtained  a  considerable 
share  of  popularity.  This  was  followed  by  Wtld  Scenes 
in  the  BireMt  and  Prairie,  in  1837,  and  the  romance  of 
The  OreysUur,  in  1840.  From  the  above  period  to  1840 
he  was  one  of  the  moat  active  and  nuccessful  contribu- 
tors to  the  various  American  magazines,  for  one  of 
which,  the  Ameriorm  MontUy,  he  wrote  his  novel  of 
Vanderlgn.  In  1842  he  published  a  collected  edition  of 
his  poems,  under  the  title  of  A  Vigil  0/  Faith,  and  other 
Poem*.  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Literary  World,  in  which  he  wrote  his  sketches  and 
essays,  under  the  title  of  Sketches  of  Society.  An  un- 
fortunate attack  of  mental  alienntion,  in  1849,  suddenly 
stopped  his  brilliant  career,  during  which,  save  for  his 
love  of  the  horrible  and  repulsive,  he  might  have  claimed 
rank  among  the  beet  modem  novelists.    D.  1884. 

HoAnan,  or  HoAnan  n.  There  have  been  several 
Germans  ot  this  name  distinguished  for  their  medical 
knowledge.  —  Mobitb  Hoffmann,  b.  in  1621,  at  Ftirsten- 
walde, in  Brandenburg;  settled  at  Altorf,  where  he  held 
the  professorships  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  physic;  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  pancreatic  duct;  n.  160^.  He 
vrrote  several  works  on  medical  subjects.  —  Fbibdbich 
HoFFM AX.  the  most  celebrated  of  the  name,  was  B.  In 
1600,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  also  an 
eminent  physician.  He  studied  and  lectured  at  Jena, 
and  afterwards  practised  at  Minden.  In  IHM  he  visited 
England,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Boyle  and 
other  men  of  science.  On  the  establiHiiment  of  the 
university  of  Halle,  he  was  appointed  primarv  profeeeor 
of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy :  and  thrice  held 
the  situation  of  rector.  His  reputatton  being  now  fully 
established,  and  his  fiune  widely  spread,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  various  scientific  associations  in  Tx>ndon, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg;  and  appointed  physician  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  first  physi- 
dan  and  aulic  councillor.  His  works  are  very  numer- 
ous, the  most  Important  being  his  Systema  Medidnss 
RationaUs  and  Medicina  CkmtuUatoria,  H.  obtained 
much  reputation  by  the  new  hypothesis  which  he  sug- 
gested on  the  origin  of  disease,  and  whirh,  after  serving 
a  temporary  purpose,  led  to  the  establishment  of  other 
and  sounder  hypotheees.  D.  1742. 
Soflbnan,  Krnbt  Thbodor  Wiliiblm,  a  German  nov- 
elist and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  b.  at  Kttriigslierg.  in 
1776.  He  studied  the  law,  and  held  various  Judicial  ap- 
pointments in  Poland,  till  his  legal  career  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  invasion  of  Warsaw  by  the  French,  in 
1806,  in  the  government  of  which  city  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed counsellor.  Having  devotiHi  his  leisure  time  to 
the  study  of  music,  and  being  at  the  same  time  a  ro- 
mance-writer and  an  artist  be  applied  himself  to  these 
pursuits  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  He  possessed 
much  imagination  and  talent:  but  he  was  an  intem- 
pentte  liver,  of  a  fiery  temper,  exceedingly  vnln,  and 
suffered  much  fh)ni  hypochondria.  Among  his  works 
are  ^ntasy  Pieces,  The  DevVa  Etirir,  The  Entail.  'Hu 
Adversary,  kc.,  all  displaying  a  singularly  wild  and  ro- 
mantic Imagination.  In  1816  he  was  reinstnted  as 
counsellor  of  the  court  of  Jndiratnre  in  Berlin.  D.  1822. 
aoAnann  (Ton  Fallersleben),  August  IIxik- 
RICH,  a  popular  German  poet,  b.  at  Fallersleben,  1798.  In 
1623  he  was  ap|K>inted  conservator  of  the  Breslau  Uni- 
versity library,  and  soon  afterwards  published  his  f/tw 
polifieal  Btmgs^  which  caused  him  to  become  very  popu- 
lar     He   wrote    songB   for  children,   for    workmen 
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and  for  peaaanU;  indeed,  a«  a  poet,  he  may  be  nUd  to 
have  written  only  fur  the  Bimplefit  aiuuiig  hin  country- 
men.  He  also  contributed  VHlunble  philuluKi^-al  articles 
to  the  best  periodicals  in  Germany.     Died  Jan.  10, 1874. 

MoflT'lUAnn,  Auaimr  Wiliiki.m,  a  distiiiKuished  Ger- 
man chemist,  bom  at  Glessen.  IHlM.  whs  nominated  in 
imi  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Uniremity  of  Berlin. 
His  best  work  is  entitlHd  Memoin  ott  the  MvUcuUvr  Oomr 
ttiiution  of  Ik0  Organic  fiosst. 

HollhliAn'fi,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Schenectady 
CO. ;  formerly  called  UorriiAM'a  Fbery. 

Hoflbnaa'a  Oas  Fumaee,  n.  (Chem.)  A  furnace 
for  the  analysis  of  orgiinic  substances,  in  which  the 
combustion  tube  is  heated  by  a  number  of  perforated 
clay-bomers. 

Hogr,  n.  [W.  hweh.]  (ZoSl.)  The  common  name  of  a 
weTi-known  pachydermons  animal  constituting  the  gen. 
Am,  in  the  Suidat  or  Swine  family.  As  all  the  rarieties 
■of  this  useful  quadruped  are  derired  from  the  Wild 
Boar,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  that  animal  before 
we  speak  of  the  domestic  species;  merely  premising 
that  the  genus  Sui  is  in  some  points  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  appearing  to  form  at  once  a  link  between  the 
■cloven-footed,  the  whole-hoofed,  and  the  digitated  qua- 
drupeds. The  Wild  Boar  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the 
temperate  parts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  We  leam 
from  BulTon,  that  wild  boars  follow  their  common 
parent  until  they  have  passed  their  third  year,  never 
wandering  alone  till  they  have  acquired  snlBcient 
strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  wolf.  **  These  ani- 
mals,** says  he,  **  when  they  have  young,  form  a  kind  of 
flocks,  and  it  is  npon  this  alone  that  their  safety  de- 
I>ends.  When  attacked,  the  largest  and  strongest  trout 
the  enemy,  and  by  pressing  all  around  against  the 
-weaker,  force  them  into  the  centre.  Domestic  hogs  are 
also  observed  to  defend  themselves  in  the  same  manner. 
The  wild  boar  b  hunted  with  dogs,  or  killed  by  surprise 
during  the  night,  when  the  moon  shinea.  The  wild  boar 
is  in  general  more  gaunt  and  bony,  the  muscular 
strength  much  greater,  and  the  temper  far  more  sav- 
age, than  the  domestic  IT.  It  is  of  a  dark  brindled-gray 
color,  or  blackish ;  but  when  only  a  year  or  two  old,  is 
•of  a  dnll  yellowish-brown  cast;  and  when  quite  young, 
is  marked  by  alternate  dnsky  and  pale  longitudinal 
bands  along  the  sides.  Between  the  bristles,  next  the 
•kin,  is  aflner  or  softer  bidr.of  a  woolly  or  curly  nature. 
The  snout  is 
somewhat 
longer  in  pro- 
portion thiin 
that  of  the 
domestic  spe- 
cies ;  but  the 
principal  dif- 
ference is  in 
the  length  of 
the  tusks. 
Though  ordi- 
narily timid 
and  inoffen* 
aive.    it    is 

found  that  the  females  show  the  most  determined  cour- 
age when  their  young  are  attacked,  and  defend  them  with 
all  imaginable  fierceness.  If  two  boars  chance  to  meet 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at  which  time  the  male  seeks 
the  female,  the  most  furious  encounters  ensue.  By  a 
forest  law  of  William  the  Conqueror,  (a.  n.  1087,)  it  was 
ordained  that  any  who  were  fonnd  guilty  of  killing  the 
atag,  the  roebuck,  or  the  wild  boar,  should  have  their 
eyes  put  out.  —  The  common  or  domestic  H.  {Su$  sero/a) 
differs  from  the  wild  animal  principally  in  having 
amaller  tusks  and  larger  ears,  which  are  also  somewhat 
pendant  and  of  a  more  pointed  form.  In  color,  as  well 
•a  sixe,  it  varies  very  considerably,  but  the  prevailing 
•cast  is  a  dull  yellowish-white,  marked  or  spotted  irreg- 
ularly  with  black,  sometimes  perfectly  plain  or  unspot- 
ted, sometimes  rufous,  and  sometimes  totally  black.  Of 
all  quadrupeds  the  H.  is  the  most  gross  in  his  manners, 
and  therefore  has  been  regarded  as  the  very  penoniflca- 
tion  of  impurity.  The  Jews  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
•eat  iU  flesh :  and  the  Mohammedans  agree  in  this  respect 
with  the  Mosaic  prohibition.  In  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  however,  it  constitutes  a  very  material 
part  of  the  food  of  mankind.  The  H.  is  an  animal  of  a 
remarkable  prolific  nature;  and  as  they  bring  forth 
from  10  to  15,  and  sometimes  20,  at  a  litter,  they  would 
•soon  become  very  numerous,  were  they  not  diminished 
for  the  support  of  man.  Their  flesh,  says  LinnsBus,  is 
wholesome  r>od  for  per- 
s«)ns  of  athletic  constitu- 
tions, those  who  habit- 
uate themselves  to  much 
exercise,  but  improper 
for  such  as  lead  sedentary 
lives.  It  is,  however,  an 
article  of  general  con- 
anniption,  and  one  which 
is  of  great  importance  to 
a  naval  and  commercial 
nation,  as  it  takes  salt 
better  than  any  other  flesh,  and  consequently  is  capa- 
ble of  being  longer  and  more  («sily  preserved  than  any 
other.  The  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans  not  only  abstHiu 
from  i\\e,fUsh  of  swine  from  a  religious  principle,  but 
even  consider  themselves  defiled  by  touching;  it.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  excessively  fond  of 
pork,  that  many,  owing  to  this  partiality  alone,  as  it  is 
•aid,  have  been  prevented  fh>m  conversion  to  5Ioham- 
medanism.  The  fat  of  swine  differs,  in  its  situation. 
fh>m  that  of  almost  every  other  quadruped,  as  it  forms 
•  thick,  distinct,  and  continued  layer  betwixt  the  flesh 
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and  the  skin.  Lard,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  firom 
the  fat  membranes  of  the  abdomen,  is  applicable  to 
various  uses,  both  culinary  and  medicinal ;  and  when 
good,  is  white  and  moderately  hard.  The  Mn^  when 
properly  dressed,  is  used  for  the  seats  of  saddles;  it  is 
also  employed  by  various  artilcers.  Great  attention 
has  been  paid  in  this  conntrv  to  the  improvement  of 
the  various  breeds;  and  by  Judicious  crosses  much  has 
been  effected  both  as  to  ouality  and  sise.    Swine  were 

firobably  introduced  firom  Spain  into  llispaniola  by  Co- 
umbus  in  1403,  into  Florida  by  De  Soto  in  1538,  into 
Canada  in  1608,  and  into  Virginia  in  ItiOO,  where  they 
multiplied  so  rapidly  that  In  18  years  the  people  were 
obliged  to  palisade  Jamestown  to  keep  them  out.  Dif- 
ferent breeds  are  prized  in  different  districts,  according 
to  the  Cancy  of  producers,  the  facility  of  raising  them, 
and  the  particular  object  of  the  farmer.  The  Chinese 
fT.,  both  the  white  and  black  varieties,  are  easily  fitt- 
tened,  and  have  small  bones ;  indeed,  they  are  generally 
too  fat  to  be  esteemed  as  pork,  and  are  considered  to 
make  poor  bacon.  Bred  carefully,  and  mixed  with  other 
stock,  they  are  valuable  animals.  The  Neapoliten  is 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  breeds,  doubtless  de- 
scended ftx>m  the  improved  varieties  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  the  stock  of  most  of  the  English  breeds.  Though 
not  very  hardy,  the  flesh  is  of  superior  quality.  It  is 
small,  black,  with  few  bristles,  short  snout,  erect  ears, 
and  small  bones.  Crossed  with  the  Berkshire  breed, 
the  form  is  improved  and  the  constitution  hardened, 
with  a  remarkable  tendencv  to  (klten  easily.  The  Berk- 
shire, an  English  breed,  black  or  white,  is  larger  than 
the  Neapoliten,  with  more  bristles,  and  less  fat  to  the 
meat,  which  is  well  suited  for  bacon  and  hams.  This 
was  formerly  preferred  above  all  others  in  many  parte 
of  New  England ;  but  ite  cross  with  the  Chinese  is  more 
profltoble,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  with  light  feeding, 
and  the  disposition  milder.  The  Essex,  crossed  with 
the  Neapoliten,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  has 
teken  more  prizes  in  England  than  any  other  breed.  It 
is  black,  of  good  size  and  symmetry,  mild  disposition, 
easily  fattened,  the  meat  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
dressed  weight  at  12  and  18  months  250  to  400  lbs.  It 
is  not  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.  The  Irish  gjazier 
is  slow  in  coming  to  maturity;  but  crossed  with  the 
Berkshire  is  an  excellent  variety.  The  Wobum  or  Bed- 
ford breed  was  originally  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  General  Washington,  and  was  produced  at  Wobum, 
England,  by  a  cross  of  the  Chinese  boar  and  a  largo 
English  H.  When  pure  they  are  white,  with  dark  ash- 
colored  spote.  They  are  of  large  size,  with  deep,  round 
liodies,  short  legs,  and  thin  hair,  easily  kept,  and  ma- 
turing early.  The  Middlesex  is  a  popular  breed  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  been  considerably  imported  into  the  U. 
States.  It  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese 
with  some  larger  stock.  The  color  b  usually  white, 
and  the  size  larger  than  the  Suffolk,  weighing  at  18 
months  800  to  900  lbs.  The  bones  are  smaller  than  in 
the  Essex.  But  the  fisvorite  of  all  breeds  seems  now  to 
be  the  Suffolk,  so  named  from  that  county  in  England, 
whence  the  London  market  has  long  been  supplied. 
The  present  breed  is  believed  to  have  originated  from 
the  old  Suffolk  crossed  with  the  Chinese  and  Berkshire. 
The  pure  breed  is  remarkably  symmetrical,  small  and 
compact,  short-legged,  and  small-headed,  the  exact  op- 
posite of  the  long,  lank,  and  lean  U.  of  the  western 
prairies.  Their  early  maturity,  small  consumption  of 
food,  and  tendency  to  fat,  compensate  for  their  want  of 
size.  The  color  is  white.  These  are  the  most  esteemed 
varieties.  There  are  many  others,  imported  and  domes- 
tic, which  thrive  well  in  peculiar  districts,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  extolled  l>y  their  respective  fanciers. 
While  H.  are  kept  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Stetes  mostly  in  pens,  in  the  West  they  are  allowed  to 
range  in  the  woods  and  flelds  till  within  3  months  of 
the  time  of  killing  them,  feeding  upon  clover,  corn, 
acorns,  and  mast  An  epidemic  disease,  known  as  hog 
ekoUra^  proved  terribly  deetructive  to  hogs  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1870-SO.  For  another  disease,  dangerous  both  to  hog 
and  to  nwn,  see  Trichin.«. 

— A  mean,  grovelling,  flitliy,  guzzling  fellow.    (Oonoq.) 

— A  two-year  old  sheep;  a  hogget.    (Used  in  England.) 
{Samt.)     A  brush  with  a  long  handle,  used  for  scour- 
ing barnacles  and  sea-weed  of  a  ship's  bottom. 

—r.  (I.    To  clip  ar  cut  short  the  hair  of;  as,  tokc^tk  horses 
mane. 
{Naut.)    To  scrape  a  ship's  bottom  under  water. 

— V.  a.  To  bend,  as  a  ship,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some 
degree  a  hog's  back  ; — hence,  to  be  strained  out  of  shape. 

— {CoUoq.)  To  appropriate  the  whole  or  tlie  best  of  auy- 
tliing  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others. 

Hour,  r  a.  fGer.  hocJcm.]  To  carry  on  the  back,  as  a 
butcher  carries  a  carcass. 

IIo'firan«  in  /ndtctwa,  a  flourishing  township  of  Dear- 
born CO. 

Hopran,  in  North  OaroJitia,  a  P.  0.  of  Rockingham  oo. 

Margtknite^  n.    {Mm.)    Same  as  NATnouTs  {q.  v.). 

Ho'iran*!!,  in  TniHeMe^,  a  t)^«toffice  of  Smith  co. 

Hofranaibarir*  i"  ^'^  ^^^  *  iHwt-village  of  Frank- 
lin CO.,  about  4<i  ni.  N.E.  of  ()gdeut>biirg. 

Ho'irMilSTllle.  in  Georgut,  a  post-village  of  Troup  co., 
about  13  m.  N.E.  of  1^  (ti^ii^e.  i 

HoiTAn^m^^  Iti  KauMw,  a  |)ost-office  of  Graham  co. 

Ho'irArih,  WiLUAM,  a  celebrated  English  artist  and  | 
humorist,  B.  in  London,  1697.  He  whs  apprentice<l  at  an  i 
early  ape  to  Gamble,  a  silversmith,  but  at  the  expiration  | 
of  his  term,  in  1718,  he  to«^k  to  engraving  in  copper  for ' 
the  Ixioksellers.  In  1730  he  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  agaiuHt  her  father's  consent^  and  i 
set  up  for  himself  as  a  portrait-pHinter  with  considerable  j 
success.  H.  now  commenced  his  remarkable  series  of  j 
satirical  paintings  reflecting  on  the  social  abuses  of  his  i 


time :  —  riz.,  the  J7arIof«  PnigrtsM  In  17S4;  tlw  SaUk 
Progreu  in  1735 ;  and  the  Marriage  d  la  Mode  in  174^ 
now  in  the  National  Oaller}-.    In  1753  he  appeared  as  tW 


Fig.  1290.— HOOAKTH's  Bovn  at  chiswick,  (Eog.) 


author  of  Anal jf  sis  of  Beauty^  wriUm  witA  a  Vifw  of  Fir- 
ing the  Fluctuating  Ideas  of  TasU.  In  1757  //.  was  vgm 
pointed  aeijeaut-painter  to  the  king:  he  n.  in  Londoo, 
Oct  26th,  1764.  and  was  buried  at  Chiswick.  £11  wm  a 
good  painter  as  well  u  a  great  satirist. 
Hof^  llnUiCb,  in  LoawiVma,  a  village  of  SC  Helena 


parish. 
Hoi 


a  posu 


OiT  Cr«ek«  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Allen  co. 

IIOfr«HtOwn,  (ho'j^s-town,)  in  Plennsj/lrania. 
village  of  Cumberland  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  liarrisborg. 

H^ff"fri>ni.  n.    (Bot.)   See  Rhus. 

Hogr  Heaa,  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  IreUnd, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenmare  River. 

Hoir  Islands,  a  small  cluster  of  Islete  off  the  coaH 
of  CO.  Kerry,  Ireland,  near  the  embouchure  of  Kenmars 
River. 

HOff'-backed,  a.  Having  a  curved  back  Uke  that  of 
a  hog,  as  a  ship. 

Il4»^*COte,  n.  A  place  for  the  keeping  of  swine:  a  sty. 

H4»^-fhraiIie,  n.  {Naut.)  A  fore-and-aft  frame,  usually 
above  deck,  and  forming,  together  with  the  frame  of  the 
vessel,  a  truss  to  prevent  vertical  fluxnre.  Used  chiefly 
in  American  river  and  lake  steamers,  and  called  also 
hogging-frame. 

Honr*  Jamu,  an  English  poet,  popularly  known  as  the 
**Ettrick  SHBPHXRn*',  B.  1772.  He  belonged  to  the  vale  of 
Ettrick,  in  Selkirkshire,  where  he  followed  the  pastoral 
occupation  of  his  ancestors.  His  first  published  soi«, 
Donald  Maedonald^  acquired  extensive  popularity.  After 
several  successful  literary  efforts,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  was  a  volume  of  ballads  called  The  MtmnUtiu 
Minstrel,  HI,  who  had  failed  in  sundry  sheep-farming 
speculations,  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1810,  with  the 
view  of  living  by  his  wite.  He  there  published  a  volome 
of  songs,  The  Fvrest  Minthrd,%Dd  conducted  a  periodical 
called  7%c  S^,  which  existed  for  about  a  year.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  iq>pearance  of  l%e  Queen's  Wike, 
in  1813,  that  he  became  gnsktlr  distinguished  ss  sa 
author.  Besides  The  PUgnwu  of  the  Am,  Qumn  Hyde, 
and  other  poetical  works,  H.  wrote  numerous  tales  and 
novels,  few  of  which  are  now  much  read.  He  was  as 
terms  of  friendship  with  Scott,  Wilson,  and  other  literary 


Fig.  1300.  —  BI&TH-PLACI  or  THK  **  XTTUCK  BHSTHntD.** 


magnates  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  manner  in  which  be 
was  made  to  flgure  in  the  celebrated  Nodes  Ambrosianm 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine  —  although  sometimes  com- 
plained of  by  himself —  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
fame.  With  Jess  masculine  sense  ttmn  Bnms,  and  for 
inferior  in  tender  and  passionate  earnestness,  he  yet 
pofwossed  a  higher  creative  fancy;  and  many  of  bis 
pieces,  such  as  Bonny  KUmeny,  are  marked  by  a  certsia 
wild  and  dreamy  fascination,  unlike  anything  else  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.    D.  1835. 

Hofr'Kan,  n.    [Cornish.]    The  tinner's  pasty. 

HtHT^frer.  n.  A  stocking  without  a  foot,  worn  by  mioers 
working  in  coal-pits. 

Hoir'fferel,  Hoir'rreU  ^    [See  Hoo.]    A  two-year 
old  sheep;  a  hogget. 

Ho|r'|rer-pnni|»,  «i.    {Mining.)    The  upper  pump  In 
a  mine. 

Hoo^prerjr,  n.    Hoggish  characteristics;  beastliness; 
swinishness  of  nwnners.  (r.) 
"  Crinw  and  BtaAiiM,  sad  all  Uiclr  S«jgTf."—  E.  B.  Bl'i— rfij. 

HosT^HT^t^  n.     A  sheep  of  the  second  year.    A  laab 
comes  a  teg  in  ite  first  winter,  and  afterwards  a  hogget; 
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and,  on  losing  ita  coat,  a  $hmr-hoff-  —  A1k>,  a  two-year 
old  boar. 

Boir'irlnfr,  n.  (Naut.)  An  nndne  falling  of  a  ship's 
bead  and  stern,  in  consequence  of  wealcnesa  in  the  keel, 
or  in  the  tie  provided  by  the  diH.ks.  H.  nmy  be  imnie- 
diatalv  caused  by  the  suspeusiun  of  the  ship  on  a  ware 
nroidships,  or  by  her  taking  the  ground  in  the  middle. 

Il€»^Sln|p-fhraine,  n.  (Naut.)    See  Uoo-pramb. 

Bo^jl^h,  a.  Having  the  qnalities  or  chiiracteristlcs 
of  a  bog;  swinish;  gluttonish;  brutish;  filthy;  meanly 
selfish. 

IIog^Kliihly,  adv.  In  a  coarse,  brutal>  filthy,  or  glut- 
tonous manner. 

Bog^iplshnens,  n.  Quality  of  being  hoggish;  Imttlsh- 
uc«s;  beastly  flithinees;  mean  selfishness;  voracity  in 
devouring  food. 

HofT'ffi^l*  "'    Same  as  Hoookkkl,  q.  v. 

HoKlp^ii  Falls,  in  JTenhidby,  a  Tillage  of  Ohio  co.,  on 
<;ietfu  river. 

Ho^iierd«  «.  A  sniiielierd  ;  a  keeper  or  tender  of  hogs. 

Boir'-loiMey  n.  (Zo6l.)    See  Omsous. 

ISctflrmAnAy'*  *»•  [Corrupted  from  Norm.  Fr.  au  gui 
menec,  lead  to  the  mistletoe.l  In  Scotland,  a  popular 
name  given  to  the  festival  of  New- Year's  eve. 

n€»flr'*nat,  n.  {ZoOl.)    See  IIickort. 

Ho'ffOy  n.    A  Tulgar  corruption  of  Haut-oout,  q.  v. 

JSo|r>pe«'nai»  n.   (Bot.)    The  Pea-vine.    See  Amphx- 

CARPJIA. 

Hckflr'-P^n*  *^    A  hog-cote ;  a  pen  or  sty  for  hogs. 

HoiT'-plnm*  *••  (Bot.)    »^  Spondlas. 

Hof^'ring^rf  n.  One  who  fastens  rings  in  the  snouts 
of  nogs. 

HofT  RlTer,  in  Michigan^  enters  the  Coldwatar  River 
in  liranch  co. 

B€»ir*»'-f«nn«l»  **•  {Boi.)    See  Pbhoboaitum. 

JSofTilieMl,  {hOg^htA,)  n.  [D.  ofuhoo/d  ;  Dan.  oxtthmed  : 
Gael,  toetaid;  probably  a  corruption  of  ox-hide,  and 
originally  used  to  signify  as  much  liquor  as  filled  an 
ox's  hide  or  skln.l  A  large  cask,  usually  containing 
fkt>m  100  to  140  galls.  (U.  SUtes.) — An  English  measure 
of  capacity,  containing  63  imp.  wine  gallons,  or  about 
62)/^  imperial  gallons ;  as,  a  hogthead  of  ale. 

'Mia^'mnemring*  n.  Rumpus;  great  cry  and  little 
wuol ;  much  ado  about  nothing ;  —  used  in  a  ludicrous 


Bofr'-tiklii,  n.    The  skin  of  swine  tanned  into  leather. 

Bof|*s'«lRrd,  n.    The  (kt  of  hogs ;  lard  of  swine. 

Hofr'ntles*  a  group  of  dangerous  rocks  and  islets  of 
the  Bahama  Group,  W.  Indies,  abt  38  m.  N.W.  of  the 
Great  Inagua. 

'Mott'%ty^n,    A  pig-sty ;  a  hog-cote :  a  pen  for  hogs. 

Ho;ra««  (u«>  ihdg.)  See  Capk  La  Hooui. 

Bojt'-WImIi,  n.    Refuse  used  as  food  Ibr  swine ;  swill. 

Hov'-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ambaosia. 

Bonenlla'den,  a  village  of  Bavaria  on  the  Iser,  near 
£bf  n*l>urg,  and  33  m.  E.  of  Munich.  Here  in  1800  the 
French,  under  Morean,  defeated  the  Austrians  com- 
manded by  the  archdnke  John,  which  event  brought 
AlxiUt  the  peace  of  Luneville. 

Hoiienlln'den,  in  Jfunasytpi,  a  P.  0.  of  Webster  co. 

Hoheii«tAnflren«  {hdhenstdw/'fen.)  (Hut.)  A  cele- 
brated German  house  founded  by  Frederick  von  Btlren, 
who  lived  about  1040.  His  son  fonght  valiantly  under 
the  Kmperor  Henry  IV.  in  the  battle  of  Herseburg,  in 
1080,  and  receired  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  daughter 
Agnea,  together  with  the  dukedom  of  Suabia,  in  1081. 
Cunrad,  his  grandson,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany, 
Feb.  22, 1138.  Oonrad  III.  waa  succeeded  as  emperor  by 
his  nephew,  Frederick  I.,  surnamed  Barbaroosa,  1152-00 ; 
and  the  imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  his  son  and 
srHndson  till  1264.  The  sole  and  last  survivor  of  the 
HohenstanfTen  race,  Conradin,  tried  to  regain  the  family 
heritage;  but  having  been  defeated  in  the  battlea  of 
Benevento,  Feb.  26, 1266,  and  of  Tagliacozzo,  Auk.  23, 
1268,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  beheaded  at  Naples, 
Oct.  29, 1268. 

Bohenstelii,  (hyfun-tllny)  a  town  of  Prnsnia,  in  Sax- 
ony, 6  m.  from  Cnemnitz.  Mines  of  silver  and  arsenic 
are  situated  near  it.    B>p.  6,746. 

Boheasollem,  (hd-futn-tol'lem.)  (HUt.)  The  royal 
house  of  Prussia  was  founded  by  Count  Thassilo,  who 
built  the  castle  of  2k>llern,  afterwards  called  Hohnuolr 
Urn  (High-ZoIIem),  in  800.  The  castle  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  Frederick,  the  first  Count  of  ZoUem,  in  080. 
Frederick  III.  gained  the  title  of  prince  and  the  (govern- 
ment of  Nuremberg  in  1273.  In  the  16th  centary  the 
bouse  separated  into  two  branches,  the  younger  of 
which  subsequently  became  kings  of  Prussia,  while  the 
«Ider  remained  princes  of  H.  Frederick  TI.,  of  the 
jounger  line,  received  the  prorince  of  Brandenburg 
from  the  emperor  in  1411 ;  his  successor  acquired  the 
territory  of  Prussia  in  1500.  Another  Frederick  made 
himself  king  of  Prussia,  Jan.  18, 1701.  — The  principali- 
ties of  HohtmnUem-Bechinoen  and  HoheneolUm-Sigina- 
ringeuy  for  many  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  elder 
line,  were  united  with  Prussia  by  treaty,  March  20, 1850, 
and  now  form  a  province,  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  WUr- 
temberg  and  Baden.    Arta^  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  04,632. 

HoholKlia,  in  New  Jer*ey.  a  post-villnge  and  township 
of  Bergen  county,  about  84  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Hol'den,  Hoy'den,  n.  [W.  hnodm,  a  woman  of 
doubtfhl  fame.j  A  rude,  awkward,  bold,  skittish  girl ; 
a  romp ;  a  tomboy. 

^-a.  Rode;  awkward;  bold;  skittish;  country-bred;  in- 
elegant. 

—V.  n.  To  romp  rudely  or  indecently ;  to  piny  the  part 
of  a  tomboy. 

**  Tks  ««a«bcs  bad  beea  liotdmtUtig  witti  lbs  yoang  appf«oile#^  " 

Swift. 
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Hol'denhood,  Hoy'denhood,  n.  Stote  of  being 
a  lioiden  or  tomboy. 

Hol'denlsll,  Hoy'denlah,  a.  Becoming,  or  par- 
taking of  the  Qualities  of  a  hoiden ;  skittish ;  tumboyish ; 
of  a  romping  disposition ;  as,  a  hoidmUk  girl. 

Holat,  V.  a.  [Fr.  hamter,  to  raise,  from  Lat.  aUtUy  high ; 
Swed.  huna.  hyua^  fW>m  ha^  high.J  To  raise ;  to  lift ;  to 
heave ;  to  lift  or  bear  upwards  by  means  of  tackle ;  as, 
to  hnist  a  sail,  flag,  Ac. 

— n.  Act  of  hoisting,  raising,  or  lifting.  (Used  colloqui- 
ally.) —  The  temi  applied  to  the  apparatus  used  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  hotels,  Ac,  for  the  purpose  of  raiding  per- 
sons, or  things,  fh>m  one  level  to  another ;  the  man-en- 
gines are  a  kind  of  hoist,  as  iSso  are  the  hydraulic  cranes 
now  in  general  service. 

(Naut.)  The  perpendicular  height  of  a  sail,  flag,  Ac. ; 
— in  opposition  to  the ^y,  or  extent  from  the  mast  or 
pole  to  the  outer  edge. 

Hol'ty-tol'ty,  a.  [Equivalent  to  Scot,  hoot-toot] 
Flighty;  giddy;  thoughtless;  harum-scarum;  gay; 
noisy;  —  used,  generally,  as  an  exclamation  implying 
surprise  or  displeasure,  with  some  degree  of  contemptu- 
ous indifference. 
'*  ffoUf-Mtf  I  What  have  I  (o  do  with  dreamsT  "  —  Congnv*, 

HoIkrIi,  in  Mintuiif^  a  post- village  of  Houston  co.,  on 
the  Hokah  or  Root  River,  about  7  m.  S.W.  of  La  Crosse. 

Hokall  (or  Root)  RlTer,  in  Minnetota^  enters  the 
Mississippi  River  below  La  Crosse.    Lengthy  abt.  130  m. 

Hoke'-day.    See  Hock-dat. 

Hokeodao'qna.  in  r^nntylvania,  a  post-Tillage  of 
Lehigh  co.,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  about  1  m.  above  Cata- 
sauqua. 

Hola,  Holla,  interj.    Hollo  I  hey  there  I  ahoy  I 

Horaday'Sf  in  /otea,  a  post-oflBce  of  Adair  co. 

Holbach,  Paul,  Babon  t>\  (hdVbak,)  a  German  writer, 
B.  at  Heidelsheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  1723,  m  ho  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  and  passed  almost  all  his  life  there.  He 
allied  himself  with  the  leaders  of  Fronch  thought,  the 
philosophers  of  the  EneycUipidie,  entertaining  them  at 
sumptuous  suppers,  and  encouraging  the  trewt  utterance 
of  their  most  extreme  opinions.  He  was  in  philosophy  a 
pure  materialist,  and  wrote  numerous  works  under  nn 
assumed  name,  and  contributed  to  the  EncyclnpUie  nu- 
merous articles  on  natural  history,  politics,  and  philos- 
ophy. The  most  famous  of  the  works  written  by  H. 
wholly  or  in  part,  is  the  Systhne  de  la  Nature.    D.  1780. 

JHollMftach,  a  market-town  of  Eogland,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
87  m.  S.8JS.  of  Lincoln,  80  m.  N.  of  London.  i7.  has  a 
fine  Gothic  church.    Btp.  4,021. 

Horbeln,  Hahs  or  Johann,  one  of  the  most  fiunous 
German  painters,  B.  at  Augsburg,  about  1405,  learned 
the  eiementa  of  bis  art  from  his  father,  whom  he  soon 
excelled.  His  talent  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
Erasmus,  for  whose  "  Praise  of  Folly"  he  drew  several 
whimsical  designs.  At  the  recommendation  of  Erasmus 
he  came  to  England,  and  was  employed  first  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  introduced  him  to  Henry  Till.  He 
rose  to  the  senith  of  fortune  in  that  monarch's  court, 
and  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits  which  are  still 


considered  mnstcrpiect^  of  art.  Up  du-il  of  (he  phignc 
in  1543.  His  style  is  manly  and  correct.  Unt  hard  and 
formal:  the  chanicter,  however,  and  Indiviiliiality  of! 
many  of  his  portraits,  are  evidentlv  exact  and  nuisterlv.. 
(See  Figs.  539, 1301.)  He  painted  some  ri'Ii^ciouR  nnd  liiV  I 
torical  pieces;  his  masterpiece  is  perhiqw  the  Fiimiiy  o/\ 
Vie  Burgomaster  M^n-,  now  in  the  Gallery  of  Drendeii.  j 
//.  is  also  the  author  of  a  very  celebrati'd  series  of  d(>Ni)rnH. 
known  as  the  D'tnct  of  Death,  cut  in  w(nmI  an«l  ttr!«t 
published  at  Lyous  in  1^;  aftt^rwards  copied  hy  Hollar , 
and  others.  See  Macabre,  (Danck.) 
Hol'brook,  in  Neve  York,  a  villatri*  of  Suffttlk  co.  | 

Hol'brOOk,  in  Weti  Virgmia,  a  village  of  Ritchie  co.      , 
Hol'cad,  a.      [Gr.  olkndot,  a  «^\\\^  of  burden.]     An  an- 
cient Greek  veHiM*!  of  large  tonnage. 
Hol'eomb  Valley,  in  lUinuu,  a  |>oBt-village  of  Ogle  ' 
ct).,  on  the  C.  B.  k  Q.  and  the  C.  Ot.  W.  R.R«.  j 

Hol'CUM,  M.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orami-  , 
mu-eie,  the  species  of  which  are  natives  of  Africa  and 
A!*ia.  H.  mtcchnratm^  the  Sorghnm  miccharatvm  ot  some 
botantsta,  is  calle<l  thn  North  Cliina  sugar-cane  or  sweet 
sur^ho,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  ('liina  and  other 
I>ait8  for  the  sake  of  itft  sugar;  it  ix  naid  to  yield  trom 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  thto  product.     Its  g.ain  is  eaten  lu 


Africa,  and  is  termed  dookiui.  The  plant  has  lately  been 
Introduced  into  the  U.  States,  and  Isnighly  recommend- 
ed by  some  agriculturists  for  cultivation  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sugar-cane.  U.  »orghum(Sorgkmmtmigaret  or  Ar- 
dropogon  9orghum)  is  extensively  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  Africa,  in  Turkey,  and  in  India,  for  the  sake  of 
its  grain,  which  is  known  b^  the  name  of  Guinea  com, 
durra,  Turkith  miUel,  and  jaar.  Tills  grain  is  much 
used  as  human  food  In  warm  countri«).  A  kind  of  beer, 
called  bouxOj  is  prepared  from  it.  The  stalks  of  the 
plant  are  used  to  make  whisks  and  carpet  brooms.  If. 
lanalutt  the  soft  grass,  is  the  only  N.  American  species. 

Hold,  V.  <!.  (imp.  HBLu:  pp.  held,  and,  sometimes, 
HOLDKN.)  [A.  S.healtaH;  Dan.AoUe;  Icel.  haUda;pToh- 
ably  akin  to  Heb.  tul,  to  hold  up,  to  sustain].  To  have 
in  the  grasp ;  to  keep ;  to  have  faf^t ;  to  retain  ;  to  con- 
fine in  a  given  position  or  relation,  or  within  certain 
limits ;  to  stop  ;  to  restrain  from  escape. — To  detain ; 
to  maintain  ;  to  defend  ;  to  keep  possession  of;  to  exert 
authority  over ;  to  secure  in  one's  own  keeping. 

—To  have  or  possess  by  title,  as  lands ;  to  be  in  possession 
of;  to  occuny ;  to  own  by  proprietonhip. 

"  HoUUng  Corioli  la  the  name  of  Boms."  —  SkmJuK 
— ^To  fix ;  to  compel  to  observe  or  fulfil ;  to  resti  ain  fh>m 
motion ;  to  bind,  legally  or  morally ;  to  limit  in  scops 
of  action ;  to  confine. 

"  H«  bad  not  ■elBetent  jadgaeBt  and  self-oonunand  (o  AoU  his 
tongue." — Jrocaaiay. 
— To  continue ;  to  prosecute  or  carry  on,  as  a  line  of  argu- 
ment, or  course  of  conduct:  to  keep  up  in  action  or  pro- 
gress ;  to  sustain  in  proceeding  forward. 

"  Night  and  Chaos . . .  haid  eternal  aaarohj."  -  Jnifofi. 
— ^To  contain,  or  to  hare  capacity  to  receive  aivd  contain ; 
to  measure  in  containing  power ;  as,  a  hogahead  hoJd$ 
63  gallons.  —  To  consider;  to  think;  to  regard;  to 
Judge;  to  maintain, as  an  opinion;  to  esteem;  to  ac- 
count. 

"  I  hoUL  him  bot  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  lores  him  noi."  —  Shakt. 
— ^To  celebrate  or  solemnize,  as  a  feast ;  to  direct  and 
cause  to  take  place  officially ;  to  tend  to  bring  about 
that  which  is  thtt  result  of  united  deliberation  or  action ; 
as,  to  hold  a  meeting,  to  hold  a  court,  to  h/tid  couuael 
together,  Ac. 

"  The  qoeea  this  daj  here  hM»  her  parllamenC"  —  Skakt* 
— ^To  handle;  to  manage  or  treat  intellectually:  to  ac- 
cept, as  an  opinion;    to  maintain  or  iiersist  in,  as  a 
resolve ;  to  l>e  committed  to,  as  an  open  or  secret  ad- 
herent ;  to  retain,  as  force  of  will. 
"Whereopon  tbej . . .  hOd  them  battle  a  long  seaeoo."  1  Ma^  vl.  61. 
7b  hold/orthf  to  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  propose;  to  ad- 
vance. 

•'  Cbristlanitr  earns  Inu  the  world  . . .  kUding  forth  nothing 
bot  pletjr."  ~  Tem^U. 

To  hold  a  wager,  to  lay,  stake,  or  hazard  a  wager;  to 
make  a  bet.  —  Jh  hold  in,  to  restrain ;  to  curb ;  to  bridle. 
"  These  men  wish  they  had  held  themselves  longer  tn.'* 
( Hooker.) —  To  hold  off,  to  keep  away  or  at  a  distance.  — 
To  hold  on,  to  continue ;  to  protract ;  to  proceed  in ;  as, 
the  ship  held  on  her  courao. —  To  hold  oiU.  (1.)  To  ex- 
tend; to  stretch  forth;  to  proffer.  **  Fortune  Au^  oii< 
these  to  yon  as  rewards."  (Ben  Jon*on.)  (2.)  To  con- 
tinue to  do  or  suffer ;  to  endure ;  Ut  sustain ;  as,  the  fort 
held  otU  Ull  the  last 

To  hold  one's  own,  to  keep  what  belongs  to  one's  self; 
to  retain  a  present  state  or  condition ;  not  to  lose  ground 
or  fall  off.  —  (iVau^.)  To  keep  up  in  sailing ;  as,  the  ship 
fuMs  her  own  with  the  fastest.  —  To  hold  an,  to  sustain ; 
to  support;  to  raise;  to  lift;  to  keep  to  the  mark;  as, 
to  holdup  the  head. 

"  Heir  tnm  heir  shall  held  his  qnarrel  up."  —  8kaJ». 
Hold,  V.  n.   To  continue  firm  or  fast;  to  remain  fixed ; 

as,  the  anchor  hrlds. 
— To  be  true ;  to  endure ;  to  remain  valid ;  to  stand,  as  a 
fact  or  truth:  as,  the  rule  hoUU  good. — To  remain 
sound,  intact,  or  unbroken ;  to  be  unsubdued ;   not  to 
fail ;  to  peraist ;  to  abide. 

*'  Our  forae  bj  land  hath  noblj  htid."  —  5hate. 
— ^To  halt ;  to  stop ;  to  cease  motion  or  action. 

"  Damn'd  be  him  that  first  eriee  '  J7oU,  enough  I '"  —  SkaJu. 
— To  remain  attached ;  to  cleave ;  to  adhere ;  not  to  fall 
away,  part  from,  or  deeert ;  sometimes  preceding  for^ 
Ut,  or  with ;  as,  th«y  hold  to  their  principles,  I  hold  the 
same  opinion  with  you.  —  To  refrain ;  to  place  a  check 
or  reatraint  on  one's  self;  —  generally  before  from; 
as,  she  with  difficulty  held  from  luiiug  her  tongue.  — 
To  derive  right;  to  admit  dependence  on,  as  for  ei\Joy- 
nient  of  estate,  Ac.;  to  draw  or  deduce  title;  —  usually 
preceding  of;  as,  he  hnUU  his  lands  o/  the  crown. 
"  The  great  barons  had  . . .  peitj  barons  halding  onder  them." 

T*mpU. 
To  hold  forth,  to  speak  or  preach  publicly ;    to  ha- 
rangue :  to  proclaim. 
'  A  petty  coajurer . . .  hMl  forth  Id  the  market-plaoe."— I.' JUroMfe. 
Tn  hold  in,  to  restrain  or  command  one's  self:  as,  lie 
could  hardly  hold  in  his  mirth.  —  To  continue  fortunate 
or  in  lack.   *'The  duke,  playing  at  heoAnl.  h^ld  in  a 
great  many  hands  together."  (Su;\fL)  —  To  hold  off.  to 
keep  at  a  distance  or  aloof  from ;  to  avoid  contact  with. 
—  'Ih  hold  on,  to  cling;  to  take  firm  hold;  tu  continue 
without  interruption. 
"  Bo  held  on,  bowerer,  UU  he  wae  on  the  very  point  of  breaking." 

L'Satranye 

Th  hold  out,  to  last;  to  endure;  to  continue;  not  t.» 

break  down  or  give  way;  not  to  yield  or  besulKlned; 

as,  our  provisions  hold  out  well. 

**  Uj  ejes  grow  womanisb,  but  jet  my  heiut  held*  out.'  —  Drgaen. 

Tt  htild  nrtr,  to  remain  in  possession  of  place,  position, 

or  residence  beyond  the  usual  limitation  of  term.  —  T» 
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hold  togttker^  to  remiiln  in  union ;  to  be  Joined  in  coali- 
tion (tt  coheeion ;  m,  the  insnrgente  cannot  hold  tuffether 
long. 
"  Tb«M  old  Oothle  cmMtlm  hold  togttkmr  only,  m  It  were,  hf  race 


lb  hoUL  to  or  vith.  to  adhere  to :  to  cooperate,  or  take 
■idee  with :  as,  lie  held  to  hie  own  opinions.  —  7b  hold 
tip,  to  sostain  or  sapport  one's  self;  to  continue  firm, 
and  unbroken;  as,  they  hold  ttp  wonderftilly  under i 
their  troubles.  —  To  become  Ihir,  or  stop  raining,  as  the 
weatlier;  to  cease  to  be  nnpropitioas  or  downcast. 
**  Quoth  Ralph,  *  It  may  hold  up  and  clear.' "  ( Hwiibra*.) 
—  To  keep  up;  to  continue  the  same  course  ur  speed: 
not  to  lag  or  fall  behind. 
Hold,  n.  Act  of  holding;  a  grasping;  manner  of  hold- 
ing ;  clasp ;  embrace ;  seizure ;  gripe ;  ^  frequently  used  i 
reflezlTely  with  the  verbs  lajf^  take,  and  have  ;  as,  to' 
toA^AoUby  thehand. 

MU»m. 


—Something  which  mav  be  seized  for  support;  that  whicli 

sustains  one,  or  which  one  takes  hold  of,  or  hangs  ou  by. 

"  Wltlioat  %  good  Md,  (a  oiaa)  U  reodj  to  (UL"  —  Baean. 

•—Power  or  influence  operating  on  the  mind ;  adrantage 
that  nmy  be  employed  in  directing,  persuading,  or  con- 
trolling another;  as,  I  have  a  AoM  upon  him. 

"  Poar  is  that  psMlon  . . .  bj  whleh  God  and  his  lawa  take  t 
sarrtt  hotd  of  tu.—  Tttlotton. 
Authority,  power,  or  claim  to  take  and  keep. 
**  On  yoor  vigoor  aow.  my  hold  of  thla  aew  kingdom  all  dmeiidi 

—A  prison  or  place  of  confinement ;  durance ;  custody. 
"  Tbe  priMoer  to  bis  hold  retired."— X^rrdMs. 

—A  place  ut  security ;  a  Ibrtifled  place ;  a  (brt ;  a  castle ; 
a  stronghold. 

••  Captain  of  tlie  kotdr-^SootL 
(Mar.)  The  inner  cavity  of  a  vessel  below  decks,  di- 
vided into  conipATtments  by  bulkheads  across,  for  the 
reception  of  ballniit,  water,  provisions,  and,  chiefly,  car- 
go. The  divisions  of  a  hold  are  termed  the  c^fltr-ltold, 
mainrhold^  and /ofv-Ao&i,  respectively,  with  reference  to 
their  several  ponitions  in  the  ship. 
(Jiut.)    Same  as  f  aubb,  q.  v. 

Holdliaek,  n.  Restraint ;  check ;  obstacle.  —  A  con- 
trivance, of  iron  or  leather,  attached  to  the  thill  of  a 
vehicle,  and  connecting  with  the  hanieas,  to  hold  back 
the  conveyance  when  going  down  hill,  or  in  backing. 

JHold'en,  in  Maine^  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co. 

JHolden*  in  MasMoeJutaetts,  a  post>townslilp  of  Woroegt«r 
00.    Plop.  (1895)  2,476. 

Holden,  in  JninMeiMfa,  a  post-township  of  Goodhue  co. 

Holden,  in  MiMOuri,  a  city  of  Johnson  cu.,  4.i  m.  W.  of 
Sedalia,  ou  the  Mo.  Pac.  K.B. ;  has  a  flue  trade  with  the' 
fanning  region  surrounding.    I\>p.  (1897)  abt.  2.6dU. 

Hold'er,  n.  One  who  holds  or  grasps  In  his  nand,  or 
eiiibracee  with  his  arms :  also,  one  who  confines,  main- 
tains, possesses,  Ac.  —  That  by  which  anything  is  held ; 
as,  a  kettle-AoUer.  —  (A'iswt.)  A  person  employed  in  a 
ship's  hold. 

Hold'er-fortb,  n.  Ou  who  holds  forth,  harangues, 
preaches,  or  proclaims. 

Hold'erneas*  a  fertile  district  of  England,  in  York- 
shire, lying  between  the  Unmber  and  the  North  8<'h  ; 
pop.  2h,000. 

Sold'erneaSy  in  New  Haimpshire,  a  post-township  of 
Grafton  co, 

Hold'fliBi*  n.  Any  contrivance  used  to  fiuten  or  hold 
something  else,  as  a  catch,  a  hook,  a  button.  Ac 

WKoM'ingf  ft.  Act  of  keeping  hold  of  or  retaining.  — 
A  tenure ;  a  fkrm  held  of  a  superior  or  manorial  pro- 
prietor. 

"  HeUUmft  were  ptontiftil,  and  holdere  searoa."— Cbrsw. 

— Hold ;  influence ;  power ;  that  which  binds,  holds,  in- 
fluences, or  controls. 

Hole,  91.  [A.  8.hol,hal;  D.  and  Icel.  hoi ;  Ger.  hShU  ; 
akin  to  Or.  hoiloi.  hollow.]  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in 
any  solid  body ;  a  pit ;  a  cavern ;  a  cave ;  a  concnrity ; 
an  opening  in,  or  througli,  a  solid  body ;  an  aperture :  ho  | 
interstice ;  an  excavation :  a  perforation,  and  the  like ; 
as,  a  hole  in  a  wall.  —  A  cell ;  a  den :  a  burrow  miulf  by 
an  animal  for  its  habitation,  or  a  naturni  aperture  ten- 
anted by  an  animal ;  —  hence,  by  implicHtion,  any  meun 
habitation,  or  narrow,  dark  lodging. 
"  Tboa  art  oootent  to  Uve  within  thla  Uttie  koU."—Drpden. 

— An  opening  or  means  of  escape ;  a  shift ;  a  subterfnge ; 
as,  he  found  a  hoU  whereby  to  creep  out  of  Uie  dilemma. 

— V.  n.  To  go  into  a  liole. 

— V.  a.  To  cut,  dig.  or  make  a  hole  or  holes  in ;  as,  to  hole 
a  boot  for  the  insertion  of  pegs  or  nails.  —  To  cha«e 
Into  a  hole,  as  an  animal,  or  into  a  pocket,  as  in  billiards. 

Hol'lbnt,  n.  (Zodl.)    Same  as  Halibut,  q.  v, 

Hol'ldom,  n.  Same  as  Halidomb,  q.  v. 

lIoriday,n.  (Sometimes  written  Ao/jniay.)  [iJo^yand 
da}f.]  A  holy  or  sacred  day ;  a  day  set  apaii  for  com- 
memoratiiiK  some  imitortant  event  in  history;  a  reli- 
gious annivemary ;  a  public  festival ;  as,  tlie  holidays 
of  the  Church.  —  A  day  »f  carnival,  or  of  joy,  gayety, 
or  amusement ;  a  dny  "f  exemption  from  labor. 

•-a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  a  day  of  festivity, 
or  cesaation  of  labor :  gay ;  sprightly ;  as,  the  people 
are  in  lioUday  costiinic 

••  Courage  Is  but  a  koHdaf  kind  of  vlrtoe."— Dfydsa. 

Hollf^r'BA,  n.  (tt'tt.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Jna- 
eardiacete.  The  fruitM  of  the  species  a.  longifolia^  with 
those  of  another  plant  of  the  same  order,  famish  the 
black  varnish  of  Sylhet.  which  is  much  used  in  India 
for  lacquer-work.    See  Sbmicarpvb. 

Ho'lily*  ode.  [From  Au/.v  ]  In  a  holy  manner :  dcTo- 
tionally:  piously;  with  sHiictity.  —  Inviolably ;  sacred- 
ly ;  hermetically ;  as,  tbe  »i-cr«t  was  kept  holUly. 


H«lln«MU  n.  State  or  qualltr  of  being  boly ;  moral 
pnrity  and  m>grity;  piety  of  heart,  mind,  or  disposi- 
tion; sanctity  of  cliaracter;  freedom  from  sin;  moral 
gooduess. 

— State  of  being  hallowed  or  sanctified;  consecration  to 
divine  things ;  sacrednees. 

Hi*  H'din^M.  (Ecel.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  title  liy  which  the  Pope  is  addressed ;  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  MnetHae. 

Hol'liifr<iiUKe9  n.  A  kind  of  axe  employed  to  cut  holes 
in  posts,  Ac. 

Holla,  m^.    SeeHoLA. 

Holla,  V.  H.  (imp.  and  op.  hollad.)  To  halloo;  to 
hollo. 

"WhatheBaiNf  aadwbatstlrls  this  to-day  r"—Jft«fts. 

Holland,  or  Tm  Nsthbrlaitds,  comprising  the  terri- 
tories formwly  included  wittiin  the  Sbvbh  uIhitko  Pao- 
TiNCtt,  now  a  secondary  kingdom  of  Eur(4>e,  but  which, 
in  the  17  th  and  18th  centuries,  was  an  independent  re- 
public, raised  by  the  industry,  economy,  and  ent«i>rise 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  first  rank  as  a  maritime  and 
oommerdal  power.  The  kingdom  of  H.  (inclusive  of 
Dutch  Limburg  and  Luxemburg)  lies  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  European  continent,  between  Lat.  51<>  12f  and 
630  a(K  N.,  and  Lon.  8°  22^  and  7o  I'Jf  E.;  having  E.  tbe 
Prussian,  Rhenish,  and  Hanoverian  provs.,  8.  Belgium, 
and  W.  and  N.  the  German  Ocean,  or  North  Sea.  Length, 
N.B.  to  S.W.,  abt.  200  m. ;  average  breadth,  abt.  06  m. 
The  W.  half  of  Limburg,  which  belongs  to  H.^  Joins  the 
above  territory  on  the  8.B.,  and  is  inclosed  by  Belgium 
W.  and  8.,  iind  K.  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  That  part  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  which  belongs  to  H.  is  situ- 
ated between  Lat.  480  28'  and  eoois'  N.,  and  Lon.  6^46' 
and  0^  aC  E. ;  it  is  detached  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  Dutch 
dominions,  and  surrounded  by  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
France.— PUiKcal  DivieionM.  The  following  table  shows 
the  area  aud  population  of  each  of  the  eleven  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  and  tlie  census  of  1892 : 


Groningen ........ 

FriesUnd 

Drenthe 

Overyssel 

Guelderland 

Utrecht 

North  Holland.. 
South  Holhtnd.. 

Zeeland 

Nortii  Brabant.. 
Limburg  


Totals. 


Art*.       Pvp^dattOHt      Provtndol 
•q.m.  ten.       I       Oipitml, 


887 
1,280 
1,030 
1,291 
1,957 

63<) 
1,070 
1,160 

G90 
1,98U 

860 


12,726 


279,397 
336,442 
136,668 
302,508 
623,039 
229,064 
878,896 
1,002,144 
202,709 
619,022 
26l,8M 


4,6G9,67« 


Groningen. 

Leeu  warden. 

Assen. 

Zwolle. 

Amhem. 

Utrecht 

Hsarl«)m. 

The  Hague. 

Middleburg. 

Bois-le-Duc. 

Maastricht. 


The  greatest  density  of  population  in  the  Holland  pro* 
vinces  is  explained  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  vari- 
ety of  industries,  and  the  great  number  of  large  towns;  all 
t  !iA  towns  with  100.000  inhab.  and  upwards  f  Amsterdam. 
Rrttterdnm  and  the  Hague)  being  eiruHted  in  tbe  pro 
Y  i  nee  of  Holland  The  pnre  Du  t<-h,  or  JSWAeWandert,  num 
bering  flrom  two  and  a  lialf  to  three  millions,  inhabit  the 
provs.  of  N.  and  8.  Holland,  SSealan  J,  and  Utrecht,  and 
Guelderland;  the  Frisians,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
Dutch  Unguage,  are  dispersed,  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
half  a  million,  throuieh  Overvssel,  Drentlie,  Groningen, 
andFriesland:  while  N.  Brabant  is  almost  entirely  in- 
habited by  a  Flemish  population.  Om.  Dete.  With  the 
exception  uf  some  insignificant  hill-ranges  in  Guelder- 
land and  Utrecht,  and  a  few  scattered  heights  in  Over- 
yssel, the  whole  kingdom  is  a  continuous  flat,  partly 
formed  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers  in- 
tersecting it,  and  partly  won  by  human  labor  from  the 
sea,  which  is  above  the  level  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  country.  Holland  is  consequently  at  all  times 
liable  to  dangerous  inundations.  The  west  coast,  how- 
ever, from  the  Helder  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  ix 
partially  protected  by  a  natural  barrier  composed 
of  a  continuous  range  of  sand-hills,  or  dunes,  thrown  up 
by  the  sea,  of  great  breadth,  and  frequently  40  or  60  ft. 
in  height.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  provs.  of  Zealand,  Frieeland.  and  Guelderland,  the 
sea  is  shut  out  by  enormous  artificial  mounds  or  dikff. 
any  fnllnre  in  which  would  expose  extensive  districts  to 
the  risk  of  being  submerKed.  In  notiiing,  indeed,  is  the 
industry  and  pHrseverance  of  the  people  so  exemplified 
as  in^he  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  dities, 
the  extent  of  which  is  inimenso,  and  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense required  to  keep  them  in  repair  very  great.  The 
most  stupendous  of  those  wi>rks  are  the  dikes  of  West 
Capelle,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  that  of  the 
Helder. — Rivers.  The  rivem  of  H.  have  mostly  a  W.  or 
N.  direction.  The  principal  is  the  Rhine,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  separates  N.  Brnliant  fh>m  Guelderland  and 
8.  Holland,  and  givea  off  several  branches ;  tlie  Meose 
traverses  the  S.E.  part  of  Holland ;  the  Scheldt,  its  S.W. 
extremity.  The  Meuse,  Rhine,  and  Scheldt,  all  discharge 
into  the  N.  8«i.  The  sostuary  of  the  Ems  fornin  the  N. 
W.  boundary  of  the  kingdom.  Lakes  are  extremely 
numerous,  especially  in  the  N.  provs.;  and  there  are 
also  some  extensive  marshes. — Islands.  The  islands  may 
be  classed  in  groups :  the  S.  group,  composing  a  great 
part  of  the  province  Zealand  and  a  portion  of  Holland,  is 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  com- 

8 rises  Cadsand,  N.  and  S.  Beveland,  Walcheren,  Ac. ;  the 
f.  group  follows  the  coast-line  stretching  from  the 
Helder  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  includes  the 
Texel.  Vlieland,  Schelling.  Amelland,  Ac— C/tm.  The 
climate,  generally,  is  variable,  and  the  atmosphere  much 


loaded  with  moiatiire.  eapedally  la  the  W.  prws.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  throogbont  tbe  coantxy 
is  stated  to  be  47<>  Kahr.  In  winter,  N.  and  HJK.  wiwb 
are  common;  snow  Calls  abundantly,  and  ev«o  tbe 
Zuyder-Zee  is  sometimes  firosen  over.  —  JVai.  iVarf.  Tbe 
soil  is  almost  eTerywhere  alluvial  day  and  sand.  & 
possesses  little,  if  any,  mineral  wealth.  It  iiaa  oo  nun«a 
of  any  deecription.  No  coal  deposits  are  found,  bat  ex- 
tensive beds  of  marine  peat,  of  a  most  excellput  qunhty, 
abound.  Potter's  clay,  fuller's  earth,  and  some  calai- 
reous  products,  are  met  with,  but  scarcely  any  stour  is 
found  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Tbe 
kingdom  contains  very  little  wood.  There  Is  some  tin- 
ber  in  the  E.  provinces ;  and  at  tbe  Hiigne,  Utrecht,  aad 
Haariem,  there  are  woods  of  oak,  elm.  and  beech,  bot, 
generally  speaking,  most  of  the  trees  have  been  planted. 
The  principal  canals,  especially  in  and  near  tbe  towM, 
are  lined  with  rows  of  willows  and  poplars ;  and  in  va- 
rious places  along  the  sandy  shore,  firs  are  produced. 
In«ther  respects  the  vegetation  is  very  similar  to  tiiat 
of  England.  The  lotflogy,  also  in  moat  reapects,  is  liks 
that  of  the  8.  and  central  part^  of  Great  Britain.  Hana 
and  rabbita  are  plentifhl,  but  not  winged  gan»a.  Tbe 
pools  and  marshy  grounds  abound  with  frogs  and  other 
reptiles,  which  form  a  fitvorite  <bod  for  storks.  Tbase 
birds  are  particularly  numerous  in  H.,  and  great  favor- 
ites;—  heavypenalUee  being  enforced  on  their  wilfhl 
destroyers.  Water-fowl  are  very  abundant.  Fiah  is  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities,  and  the  herring-fishery  farms 
a  most  important  source  of  wealth.  ~  O^mU,  «fc  The 
general  aspect  of  H.  is  different  ttom  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Its  sorfiice  presenta  one  vast  net- 
work of  canals,  tbe  greater  numlier  of  which  are  appro- 
priated to  land-drainage;  many,  however,  are  navigable 
bv  lam  vessels.  The  princtpiil  is  the  Grand  Skip  Osaal 
of  N.  Holland,  between  Amsterdam  and  Mieovrdieii,  oo 
the  Helder.  This  noble  work,  the  greatest  c^  its  kind 
in  Europe,  is  about  61  m.  long,  125  R^t  wide  at  its  sor- 
Ihce,  and  36  at  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  20  feet  9  inchea ; 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $4,760,000.  Tlie  fiscility  with 
which  the  country  may  be  laid  under  water,  contributes 
materially  to  ita  •Urength  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  a  resource  to  be  resorted  to,  except 
on  extreme  occaiions ;  but  it  was  repeatedly  made  use 
of  in  the  vrar  of  liberation,  and  also  in  1672,  when  Loois 
XIT.  of  Franca  invaded  the  country.  Tl>e  roads  and 
private  estates  are  commonly  fenced  by  canals  or  ditches 
alone;  hedges  being  extremely  rare.  The  highways  in 
the  central  provinces  are  among  the  beat  in  ^irope. 
Water-carriage  is,  however,  the  main  system  of  trans- 
port which  obtains  in  H. — Jgrie.  The  principal  grains 
cultivated  are  rye  and  buckwheat;  next  to  these  coma 
oats  and  barler.  About  1,000.000  lasts  of  wheat  are 
grown  yearly,  the  bulk  of  which  la  consumed  in  distfl- 
leries,  and  starch  and  other  manufactories.  Pulse  and 
garden  vegetables  are  abundantly  raised,  besides  woad, 
millet,  and  madder.  Flax  is  also  produced  in  lai^ 
qnantitlss.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  LuxMnbnrg.  Ut- 
recht and  Guelderland  are  noted  for  their  tobarao. 
Potatoes,  hemp,  chiccory,  rape-aeed,  beet-root,  hops,  and 
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some  medicinal  herbs,  are  the  other  chi^  articles  of 
produce.  The  ancient  passion  of  the  Dutch  for  tulips 
and  other  bulbous  plants  still  exists,  though  now  coo- 
fined  within  reasoiMble  limits;  there  are  some  Inrge 
flower-gardens,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haarlem  par 
ticularly,  from  which  great  numbers  of  bulbs  are  at»- 
niially  exported.  The  rf>Hring  of  live-stock  is  a  much 
more  important  source  of  national  wealth  than  tillag*-. 
The  homed  cattle  of  N.  Holland  are  celebrated  fur 
their  beauty:  in  S.  Holland,  they  resemble  the  l>evoa 
breed.  The  Dutch  hontes  are  good,  and  well  adapted 
for  draught;  the  best  are  tliose  of  Frieeland.  The 
breeds  of  sheep  are  bad  or  indifferent,  but  they  yield 
a  great  deal  of  coarse  wool.  Dairy  hosbandry  Is  car> 
ried  on  to  a  great  and  profitable  extent;  large  quan- 
tities of  buttor,  and  an  estimated  annual  expi'it  of 
340,000  cwt.  of  cheese,  are  sent  to  England.— Jfaa*/. 
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Th«  priocip^  manaf.  ure  thoM  of  cotton  ftnd  woollen 
doth*,  pMticutarly  the  former.  There  are,  beeidee,  othen 
of  dike,  and  velTete ;  of  paper,  leather,  hate,  corda«:e, 
■•edlea,  white>Iead  (the  beet  In  the  world),  borax  and 
other  chemicale,  colore,  tobacco,  and  liqaora.  Bngar- 
roflninK  is  largely  operated  in,  and  at  Utrecht  and  Lej- 
don  immense  quantities  of  bricks  and  tilee  are  made. 
Lapidaries'  work  obtains  a  famous  repute  for  Amsterdam. 
Bhip-bnilding  is  another  important  brunch  of  industry. 
—OoUmies  and  Om.  The  commerce  of  the  Dutch  was 
ibrmerly  the  most  eztensiTe  carried  on  by  a  European 
power ;  and  the  wealth  which  it  brought  into  the  conn- 
try  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  supporting  the  Tast 
ozpense  of  her  lengthened  struggle  with  Spain,  and  of 
ber  subsequent  contesbi  with  France  and  England.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  Hollanders  have  been 
pUced,  the  natural  poverty  of  their  soil,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  unremitting  Tigilance  to  prevent  its  being  sub- 
merged, made  industry  and  economy  a  condition  of  their, 
ozistence.  H.  being  destitute  of  iron,  coal,  timber,  and 
many  other  indispensable  articles,  the  prosecution  of 
oommeroe  is  there  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  neceesitr ; 
•nd  hence  it  is  that,  in  the  earliest  periods,  we  find  the 
Batarians  distinguished  for  their  fisheries,  tlieir  shipping, 
•nd  their  commercial  enterprise.  For  a  lengthened 
period  they  engruesed  nearly  the  whole  sea-flsh«ry  of 
knropa,  and  they  were  long  the  carriers  and  ftctors  of 
the  principal  Europ«*an  states.  Holland  was  still,  at  her 
•mancipation  from  the  French  yoke,  in  1814,  the  richest 
country  in  Europe.  An  abstract  of  the  colonies  poe- 
1  by  Holland  is  as  follows^ 


Area 
Xng.  aq.  m. 

East  Indies. 
Java,  Madura,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  W.  Coast  of  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  *c 

680,481 

64,187 
10,625 

28,360,661 

86,792 
110,118 

W.  Indies  and  &  America. 
Cnrafoa,    Aruba.    St    MarUc, 
Bonaire,   St  Eustache,   Saba 
and  Surinam 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

Total. 

766,293 

28,646,671 

The  Ibreign  trade,  although  less  than  it  was  formerly, 
still  continues  to  be  cousiderable  in  proportion  to  the 
sise  of  the  country.  The  total  value  of  exports  for  tlie 
year  1896  was  $461,200,000,  of  «bich  $14,900,000  was  to 
the  U.  S.;  of  imports,  $677,620,0(10,  $44,.320,000  fhim  the 
U.  S.  In  theee  statistics  tlie  Dutch  colonics  include 
their  quota. — OoH.  de.  The  Netherlands  form  a  consti- 
tutional monarchv,  under  a  fundamental  charter  {grand 
ovH)  proclaimed  In  1848.  Tliis  charter  vests  the  whulo 
legislative  authority  in  a  parliament  composed  of  two 
chambers,  called  the  State*  CTeiMrol.  Both  chambers 
are  elective,  and  the  second  has  alone  the  initiative  of 
new  laws  and  the  origination  of  fluancial  measurei. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  sovereign, 
and  exercised  by  him  through  a  council  of  ministers, 
consisting  of  7  depts.,  vis.,  those  of  the  Interior,  Finance, 
Justice,  Colonies,  Foreign  Aflbirs,  Marine,  and  War. 
There  were  on  Jan.  1,  1H96,  1,6:)2  miles  of  railway  in 
operation ;  while  the  State  telegraphs  had  a  total  length 
of  3,497  miles,  with  12,611  miles  of  wire.  The  army  in 
1896  had  a  total  strength  of  26,972  men  and  1,882  offi- 
cers; tlie  navy  comprised  I0iruuclad«,12  ironclad  moni- 
tors, 37  torpedo  boats  and  ether  v«Mels.  The  revenue 
for  1896  was  $62,343,318;  expeuditiiree,  $64,312,684; 
public  debt,  $429,117,000.— ffeJij/ioN,  EdMcaiifm,  Ac,  The 
religion  officially  recognised  by  the  state  is  Protestant 
bof  the  Areest  liberty  or  conscience,  ana  complete  social 
equality  is  granted  to  the  members  of  hU  religious 
professions.  Education  is  well  conducted,  and  very 
generally  diffused. — lititi.  The  Hai<ue  is  the  state  cap., 
and,  besides  the  chief  provincial  cities  before  mentiontMl, 
the  principal  places  renuUning  are  Leyden,  llHarl«in, 
Dordrecht,  Nimegnen,  Delft,  Zwolle,  Kampen,  and  Tho 
Helder.  —  flat  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  H.  was  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Balavi  and  /Wn't,  (q.  v.)  In  the 
reign  of  VitelUus  the  Batavbuis  endeavored  unsuccese- 
fnlly  to  flree  themselves  from  the  Roman  yoke :  in  the 
2d  century  their  country  was  overrun  by  the  Saxons ; 
in  the  8th  it  was  conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  it 
subsequently  fotrmed  a  part  of  Charlemagne's  dominions. 
Vrom  the  10th  to  the  14th  century,  the  Netherlands 
were  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  under  the 
dukes  of  Brabant,  the  counts  of  Holland  and  Flanders, 
Jtc.  In  1383,  however,  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  the 
whole  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Burgund  v ; 
thence  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and,  lastly,  in  1648, 
under  the  rule  of  Charles  V.  The  union  with  Spain  was 
a  calamity  for  H.  The  Dutch  had  long  been  in  the  en- 
joyment of  mauT  political  rights  and  privileges ;  they 
had  extensive  iisb«1es  and  trade,  and  they  had,  as  a  ma- 
jority, embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Philip 
II.,  who  regarded  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Hollan- 
ders &i  usurpations  on  his  own  prerogative,  and  who  ab- 
horred the  Reformed  laith, resolved  to  recover  the  former, 
and  to  suppress  or  extirpate  the  latter.  To  aooomplish 
this  double  eud,  he  sent  in  1667  the  Duke  of  Alva  (7.  r.), 
with  a  powerfVit  army,  into  the  Li>w  Countries.  But  the 
proecriptions  and  massacres  with  which  this  siinguinary 
though  able  soldier  filled  the  country  failed  of  their 
object.  The  Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued,  were  at 
length  driven  into  open  rebellion.  The  malcontents 
captured  the  Briel  in  1572;  and  after  a  struggle  un- 
equalled for  duration,  for  the  sacrifices  it  imposed  on 
the  weaker  party,  and  for  the  importance  of  its  results, 
tlie  independence  of  the  republic  of  the  Sntn  United 
/VosMices  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in  1609.    Except 


that  it  was  oooasionany  darkened  by  intestine  fends, 
the  half  century  timt  succeeded  this  event  is  the  bright- 
est in  Bataviaii  annals.  The  commerce  of  H.  attained 
to  an  unrivalled  magnitude;  and  while  she  extended 
her  colonies  and  conquests  over  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able provinces  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  she  successfully 
resisted  Louis  XIV.,  contended  with  England  for  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  tuth.  From  the  death  of 
Louis  XIY.  down  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  influ- 
ence of  H.  gradually  declined,  not  so  much  ft*om  anv 
decay  of  her  own  resources  as  from  the  superior  crowth 
of  commerce  and  manufkctures  in  England  and  other 
states.  The  policy  of  H.  had  long  been  peaceful ;  but 
that  did  not  protect  her  from  being  overrun  by  revolu- 
tionary France.  In  18u6,  she  was  erected  into  a  king- 
dom for  Lonis,  a  brother  of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  on  the  lat- 
ter's  downfall,  she  was  united  with  Belgium,  and  formed 
into  a  monarchy  under  the  house  of  Orange,  the  foun- 
ders of  her  liberties ;  but  this  union  was  never  cordial. 
The  Dutch  and  Belgians  are,  in  fact,  totally  dissimilar 
in  their  religion,  character,  and  pursuits ;  and  the  con- 
nection between  them  was  dissolved  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Belgians  soon  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1830. 
JET.  therefore  has  now  nearly  the  same  limits  as  before 
her  occupation  by  the  French  in  1795. 
RtTLXM  or  HoLLAim. 
(From  the  date  of  revolt  scsinit  the  Spanish  jeks.) 
STAnTHOLDKRS. 

1659.  William  I.  of  Orange,    1684.  Maurice  (of  Nassau), 
(sumamed  the  Taci-    1626.  Frederick  Henry, 
turn.)  1647.  WilUam  IL 

RIPUBUO. 

1660.  John  De  Witt,  (Orand-Pendonary.) 

BTADTBOLDBR. 

1672.  William  nL,  (elected  king  of  England.) 

RXPUBUO. 

1720-1770.  Helnsius,  (Orand-Pensionary.) 

nAOTBOLDXBS. 

1747.  William  IV.  1761.  WillUm  V. 

KXPtJBUC. 

1805.  Schimmelp$nninck,  (Orand-Pensionary.) 

nXODOM  OP  HOLLAND. 

1806.  Lonis  Bonaparte.  181U.  ( United  to  France.) 

KI50D0M  OP  VBI  HSTHXBLAlf  OS. 

1816.  William  I.  1849.  William  IIL 

1840.  WillUun  IL  1890.  Wilhelmlna. 

Hol'land,  n.  A  sort  ot  fine  linen,  first  mann&ctnred 
in  Holland.    See  LiNXX,  Mamupacturk. 

Hol'lantI,  in  lUinoU^  a  township  of  Shelby  county. 

Hol'land,  in  fHdiana^  a  post-Tillage  of  Dubois co.,  about 
38  miles  N.E.  of  Evansville.    Pop.  (1890)  648. 

Hol'land,  in  MtmnchuetU^  a  poet-town  of  Hampden 
CO.,  aliout  70  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Uol'land,  in  Miehiifttn  a  flourishing  dty  of  Ottavra  co., 
at  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  on  the  C.  Jt  W.  M.  R.R., 
25  m.  S.W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Has  extensive  leather 
manufactures  and  other  industries,  and  a  fine  local 
trade.  Seat  of  Hope  College  (Dutch  Reformed).  Pop 
(1894)  6,307. 

Hol'land,  in  KewJentm,  a  post-town  of  Hunterdon  00. 

Hol'land,  in  New  York,  a  poet-vilhige  and  township 
of  Erie  CO.,  about  25  m.  8.E.  of  Buflalo.  Pop,  of  vilhige 
(IKOO)  6«2. 

Hol'land,  in  Ohio,  a  post-TilUge  of  Lucas  co. 

Hol'land.  in  Vemumt,  a  poet-town  of  Orleans  CO.,  abont 
65  m.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier.    Pop.  (1890)  878. 

Uol'land,  in  IKmcoimm,  a  post-township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  townnhip  of  La  Crosse  co. 

— A  townshij)  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Hol'land,  a  name  applied  to  a  district  of  Lincolnshire, 
in  England,  embracing  an  area  of  250,000  acres,  with  a 

_pop.onbmO. 

Holland,  Hxkrt  Richard  Yamall  Fox,  (Lord,)  an 
English  statesman,  b.  1773,  was  the  only  son  of  Stephen, 
second  liORD  ll0LLAifD,elder  brother  of  Charles  James  Fox 
(7.  r.)  During  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  formed  an  intimncy 
with  the  wife  of  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  Bart.;  in  oonse- 


Fig.  1303. — hollahd  housb. 
(KenstnctoB,  London.) 
qnence  of  which  the  Utter  brought  an  action  against  him, 
and  obtained  $30,000  damages.  Lad v  Webster  being  sub- 
fioquently  divorcHl.  Lord  ff.  married  her  in  1797,  and  on 
tlint  occasion  took,  by  royal  sign-manual,  the  surname 
uf  Vattall.  During  his  parliamentary  career,  which 
conim«»nced  in  1T98,  he  was  the  uncompromifling  advo- 
cate of  tho  Catholic  claims ;  a  zealous  promoter  of  every 
endeavor  to  soften  the  asperities  of  the  law ;  and  an  aa- 


serter  oi  popular  rights  in  the  most  extensire  senae  of 
the  term.  When  the  Whig  party  came  into  power  in 
1830,  he  became  a  cabinet  minister  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  ot  Lancaster.  D.  1840.  During  his  life-time 
Holland  House,  at  Kensington,  (Fig.  1308,)  presided  over 
by  Lady  H.,  who  died  in  1845,  was  the  most  renowned 
temple  of  wit,  social  graces,  and  hospitality  in  England. 

Horland  I«andln|p,  is  a  village  of  pruv.  of  Ontario, 
abt  35  m.  N.  of  Toronta 

Holland,  (Mew.)    See  Austraua. 

IIol'laiid,(9forthandSoatli,)  two  maritime  prora. 
of  the  Netherlands,  or  kingdom  of  Holland,  bounded  W. 
by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  Zealand,  E.  by  the  Zuyder- 
Zee  and  the  prov.  of  Utrecht  From  the  humiditv  of 
both  soil  and  climate,  not  much  land  is  under  tillage, 
and  that  little  is  in  8.  Holland.  The  crops  principslly 
cultivated  are  wheat,  madder,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  principal  agricultural  wealth  consists  in  the  pas- 
tures, which  are  almost  unrivalled  in  the  abundance  and 
luxuriance  of  the  grass  which  they  produce ;  and  on 
this  are  fed  large  numbers  of  cattle,  many  of  which  are 
exported  to  Great  BriUin.  Chiff  Towu  in  N.  HoUand, 
Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  and  Zaardam ;  in  &  HoUeutd^  Rot- 
terdam, the  Hague,  Leyden,  and  Dort. — See  Hollahd. 

Hollander,  n.  (Oeog.)  A  Dutchman;  a  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Holland,  or  the  Netherlands. 

Hollandlsh,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Holland, 
or  the  Netherlands;  resembling  the  people  of  Holland; 
Dutch. 

Holland  Patent,  In  New  Tork,  a  post-vilUge  of 
Oneidjk  CO.,  abt  11  m.  N.N.E.  of  Utica. 

Hollands,  n.  ting.    Gin  made  in  Holland ;  scheidam. 

Hollen.  n.    An  old  English  writing  of  Hollt.  q.  v. 

Hollenoack,  in  i^simsytoanui,  a  township  of  Lu- 
zerne CO. 

Hol'lejr,  in  FUrrida,  a  poet-offlce  of  Santa  Bosa  co. 

Holley,  iu  Kew  York,  a  pust-village  of  Oiieans  co- 
aUiut  22  m.  W.  uf  Rochester.    Pop.  ( 1890)  1,381. 

Hollear,  in  OrtMm,  a  poet-ofllce  uf  Linn  co. 

Holllday,  in  lUmoU,  a  pust-village  of  Shelby  00. 

Horildaysbnrnr*  in  Pemuffltamia^  a  pust-burough, 
cap.  of  Blair  co.,  on  the  Juniata  river,  near  the  E.  base 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  8  m.  S.  of  Altoona,  on 
Penna.  BJL    Pvp.  (1897)  abont  3,160. 

Hollls,  in  nUnoU,  a  Tillage  and  township  of  Peoria  00., 
abt  11  m.  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

HoiUa,  in  Maine,  a  poat^township  of  York  co.,  abt  60 
m.  8.W.  of  Augusta. 

Hollla,  in  New  Hammhire.m  post-township  of  Hills- 
borough CO.,  abt.  7  m.  8.  of  Nashua. 

Hollto  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  post-ofllce  of  York  co. 

Holllntervlile,  in  J^na,  a  P.O.  of  Wsyne  co. 

Hol'llston,  in  i/a«sacAiiMtt«,  a  post-villHice  and  town- 
ship of  Middlesex  00.,  abt  26  m.  W.8.W.  of  the  dty  of 
Boston. 

Hollo,  Holloa,  Holla,  r.  n.  [A.  S  ahlowan,  to 
low  or  bellow  asain  —  a,  intensive,  and  hlowan,  to  low. 
See  Halloo.]  To  halloo ;  to  hail ;  to  call  out  or  ex- 
claim loudly. 

••  la  Ids  ear  I'U  koUo  MorUmer  I"  -5»«fa. 

Hollo,  Holloa.  inUn.  and  n.  A  shout ;  a  loud  call ; 
a  hail;  also,  a  word  used  in  calling,  equivalent  to  hoi 
hey  !  halloo  J  (In  frequent  use,  when  hailing  ships  at  sea.) 

Holloek,  n.  A  sort  of  sweet  wine  in  use  in  the  16th 
century. 

Hollow,  a.     [A.  8.  AoL     See  Holr.]    Containing  an 

empty  space;  not  solid;  cavernous;  concave;  sunken; 

empty;  void;  eracuated  in  the  interior;  as,  a  hoUow 

vessel,  a  hoUow  sphere. 

**TheAoBe«oskoarpslMsls,oar  hsrltsfs  the  Ma."  t^mntngkmm. 

—Deep ;  low ;  resembling  sound  reverberated  fh>m  a  cav- 
ity, or  desigiuting  such  a  sound :  as,  a  h4Mow  voice. 
•'  TwM  when  the  ssa  was  roaring  witli  AoBow  blsito  of  wlad."  Osy. 

—Insincere :  fiiithless :  deceitful ;  not  sound ;  as,  a  hoUow 
heart,  hoUow  protestations. 

HoUow  eye,  an  eye  sunk  deep  In  its  orbit  —  ^oOow- 
ware,  hollow  Tessels  or  utensils;  — a  term  generally 
given  in  conunerce  to  cast-iron  or  tin  cooking-vessels, 
earthenware,  Ac 

Hollow  battion.  {Fbrtif.)  A  bastion  in  which  the 
terre-plein  Is  limited  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  scarp,  and 
along  which  the  interior  slope  of  the  rampart  extends 
continuously.— //bftoto  *hot.  (Oun.)  Empty  shells,  with 
metal  screw-plugs,  sometimes  used  in  the  navT. 

Hollow  Revttmmi.  See  RiTrrxMRitr.  —  HoUaw  mwA, 
(Arch.)  An  opening  in  the  middle  of  a  staircase,  the 
steps  only  being  supported  at  one  end  by  the  surround- 
ing wall ;  the  ends  next  the  hollow  are  unsupported. — 
Hollow  quoin,  a  pier  of  brick  or  stone  made  behind  the 
lock-gates  of  canals. 
HoUow  square.    (Mil.)    See  Sqdark. 

— n.  A  hole;  a  cavity :  a  place  excavated ;  a  care  or  crt- 
em ;  a  den ;  as,  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

••  Tbs  bsppj  hoUom  of  a  trse."  —  Sh0k$. 

—Any  depression  of  surface  in  a  body ;  a  concavity ;  a 
groove ;  a  canal ;  a  gut ;  a  channel. 

"  TiM  Uttlo  n>rinitt  areooavoyod  . . .  Into  th«  oiala  JboBow  of  Uio 
•qaodoet."  —  iddtooa. 

— r.  o.  f  A.  S.  hoUan ;  0.  Ger.  hc^n,  to  hollow.]  To  make 
hollow:  toexcaTate;  to  cause  a  depression  of  suriaca, 
as  by  digging,  cutting,  engraving,  Ac. 

•'  TrsM,  nidsly  AoOow'il  did  the  waves  rastaln."  —  Zhrjfden. 

—adv.  So  as  to  render  hollow  or  empty ;  utterly ;  com- 
pletely; thoroughly;  — generally  following  the  Terb 
heat ;  as,  we  beat  the  enemy  hUlow ;  and  often  with  oU; 
ns,  that  girl's  face  heaU  the  other  aU  hollow. 

Hollow«  inUrj.    Same  as  Halloo,  q.  v. 

— p.  n.    To  shout;  to  call ;  to  hsiloo ;  to  hall. 
*'  He.  with  bU  boaods,  oomea  koUowing  from  tb«  alab/a  * 

— «.  o.    To  urge  on 
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Hollow«j'»  »  fabarlMui  diit  of  London,  the  EngUsh 

metropoUa,  4  m.  N.  of  St.  PaaPs ;  pop.  abt.  27,000. 
Hol'lowajTllle,  in  lUinoU,  a  po«tK)fflce  of  Bnreaaco. 
Hollow-bearted,  a.    raithlen;  insincere;  deceit- 
ful; false;  of  practice  or  sentiment  diifering  (h>m  pr 

fiseeion ;  not  sound  and  true. 

"  HcOom  ktmrfd,  diMlfcofrt  ■aUgBAaU."  —  BmdlhroM. 
Hollowly »  adv.    In  a  hollow  manner;  fiuthleesly ; 

deceitfuUy. 

"  Try  jtmr  paiUmes,  If  It  be  loaad,  or  kMowlif  pat  9n.''—8hakt. 
HolTLo w u C— »  n.    State  of  being  hollow  or  concave : 

excavation ;  depression  of  surface. — yaithlessness  insiiir 

ceritj;  deceitfulness ;  treacberonsnees. 
Hollowtown,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-office  of  Highland  co. 
Hollow-tree,  n.    (Bot.)    See  Samblcus. 
Hollowvllle,  in  JVeto  Vork,  a  H.  0.  of  Columbia  co. 
JHollir,  fi.   FA.  &  hoUan,  holm;  W.  cdyn.    Etymol.  uii- 

certaln.]    {Bot.)    Seeliix. 
Hol'iy,  in  Michigan,  a  poet-rillage  and  township  Cfl 

Oakhiud  co.,  un  2  railroad  lines,  7  m.  S.E.  of  Flint.   Pom, 

(1894)l;23L 
Btolly  Creek,  in  Georaia,  a  Tillage  of  Mnrraj  ocl, 

about  10  m.  &  of  Spriug  Place. 
Hol'lyb<»ck,  n.     [A.  S.  holikoe,  probably  from  hoHg, 

holy,  and  hoc ;  W.  Aocys,  mallow.]    ( BU.)    The  commou 

name  of  AUhma  rotea  and  Jieifolia,  a  tall  flowering  plant 

of  the  ^nu8  AUkma,  cultivate  in  gardens. 
Holly  Springs,  in  North  Cbro/oKi,  a  post-village  of 

Wake  coantT. 
Holly  SpriBiT,  In  Arhamiu,  a  post-village  of  Dallas 

county. 
Holly  Sprlnn,  a  city,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  on  tbe 

111.  Cent.,  and  the  K.  C,  M.  A  B.  R.  Rs.,  46  m.  8.  E.  of 

Memphi&^Tenn. ;  an  important  trade  and  educational 

center.    Pop.  (1807)  about  2,600. 
Hollywood,  a  village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 

of  Down,  Lister,  about  4  m.  N.E.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  l,5(n. 
Holly  WOfMlf  in  IftimetoCa,  a  post-township  ox  Carver 

CO. 

Holm,  Holme  {h&m),  n,     [A.  8.  Low  Ger.,  Ger.  and 

Dan. ;  Swed.  hoim:    Etymol.  unknown.]    A  river  isle ; 

an  islet ;  an  ait— A  low,  flat  area  of  rich  land  skirting 

the  banks  of  a  river. 

"  The  soft  wind  bloving  over  sMsdowy  AoIsm.' 

Holm.  a.     [SeeHoLLT.]     {BoL)    See  Qusbcus. 

Holmdel,  in  Htw  Jeneff,  a  post-villsge  and  township 
of  Monmouth  co.,  about  36  m.  N  J(.K  of  Trenton.  Pop. 
of  township  (1890)  1,497. 

Holmes  (AotRs),  Ouvkb  Wdtdkll,  an  eminent  Amer- 
lean  physician  and  man  of  letters,  son  of  the  Bev. 
Abiel  Holmes,  author  of  the  AnmaU  of  America,  was 
bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Ang.  29, 1800.  After  grsdna- 
tiug  at  Harvard  in  1829,  he 'studied  law  and  medicine, 
reteiviug  (alter  a  two  years*  residence  in  Pariit)  his 
medical  degree  in  1836.  In  1830-40  Dr.  H.  was  ap- 
pointed pnrfessor  cX  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Daii- 
mouth  College,  and,  in  1847,  Parkman  professor  of 
the  same  sciences  in  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard 
University,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  until  his 
death.  Dr.  J7.*s  contributions  to  literature  wera  many, 
varied  and  distinguished.  In  1836  he  made  his  maiden 
effort  in  the  world  of  letters  with  a  volume  of  Poer^ 
which  proved  an  eucoura^ug  venture.  In  1842  ap- 
peared LedMTMoa  Homaeopathtf  amd  iU  Kindred  Debuioiu  ; 
and  in  1848  a  Report  on  Medical  Literature.  In  18.57-8, 
and  the  two  following  years,  2^e  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
font  Table,  The  Profemor  at  the  Breakfatt  Table,  and 
Elsie  Vernier,  successivelv  delighted  Dr.  tf.*8  admirers, 
both  In  this  countvy  and  in  Enghtnd,  where  his  works 
are  held  in  high  estimation,  the  Autocrat  alone  possess 
ing  sufficient  nnmor,  and  that  of  the  highest  order,  to 
make  an  avenge  literary  reputation.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded in  tarn  by  Ourremt$  amd  Oounier-CurrenlM,  in 
1861 ;  8ongt  in  Jfony  ITeys,  in  1861 ;  Somidinge  from  the 
AOanUe,  1864 ;  The  Guardian  Angel,  1867 ;  Mechattimn  in 
Thought  and  Morale,  1870 ;  Ac.    Died  Oct.  7, 1894. 

Holmes,  in  Florida,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Alabamaj 
area,  about  636  sq.  m.  Rivrrt.  Clioctawatchie  river,  aud 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ; 
aoa,  moderately  ferUle.  Cap.  Westvilie.  Pop.  (i89u) 
6,232. 

HolmeM,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Mackinac  co. 

Holmes,  in  MiMttieeippi,  a  central  co.,  area,  about  760 
sq.  m.  BiverM.  Yazoo  and  Big  Black.  Surface,  level; 
eoU,  very  fertile.    Cap.  Lexington.    Pop.  (1890)  3(»,790. 

Holmes,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  central  co.;  area,  about  436 
S4].  m.  River$.  Walhonding  river,  Killbuck  creek,  and 
numerous  smaller  streamn.  Surface,  hilly ;  tod,  fertile. 
Cap.  MiUersburg.    Pop.  (1890)  21,139. 

^A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

Holmes'DnriT*  ^^  Pennfylvania,  a  suburban  village 
within  the  incorporated  limits  of  Philadelphia,  about 
10  miles  N.E.  of  the  City  Hall. 

Holmes  City,  in  MiuHeeota,  a  post-town  of  Douglas 
CO.,  about  11  m.  S.W.  of  Alexandria.    Pop.  (1897)  9lo. 

Holmes  Hole  (now  Vineyard  Havfjv),  iu  Ma»»tichu- 
eette,  a  post-village  of  Dukes  co.,  60  m.  S.  E.  of  Ikmtuii 
It  hofi  a  flue  harbor,  at  the  entrance  of  which  i»tHiid8 
H.  H.  Lighthoujie,  exhibiting  a  fixed  llpht,GO  feet  alK)ve 
H«»-level.    Lat.  41°  29'  N. ;  Lon.  70°  3G'  40^. 

Holmes  Purk,  in  Mittouri,  a  P.  O.  of  JackHon  co. 

llolnies'vllle,  in  Georgia,  a  villAge,  cap.  of  Appling 
CO..  about  115  m.  8.  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Holmesvllle,  |in  LoMinuno,  a  poet-office  of  Vuiou 
parish. 

HolmfHivllle,  in  MiM$i$aippi,A  po«t-viIlage  of  Pike  co., 
on  tho  Itogne  Chitto  river,  about  90  m.  S.  of  Jackson. 

HolmOMVllle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Holmes  co., 
about  So  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

—A  village  of  Marion  co.,  about  4S  m.  N.X.W.  of  Columbus. 


Holmlte,  s.   (Min.)    Same  as  Sxtbcbtiti,  9.  v. 

Hol'oeAUSi.  n.  [Ur.  holo.aystoe  —  holot,  whole,  and 
kaid,  I  bnm.J  A  solemn  sacrifice  among  the  ancients, 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  victim  was  consumed  upon 


Washington  cos.,  eoten  Tenn 
and  Powell  ooe.  Thence  travening  Oranger,  Jc&mm, 
and  Knox  cos..  It  unites  vrith  the  dindi  Raver  at 
Kingston  in  Boane  co.,  to  form  the  Tetmeaase  River. 
Length,  about  200  m* 
Holt,  n.  [AJB.  and  L.O«r.,  a  grove  or  wood.]  A  wooded 
bill ;  a  bosky  eminence.  (Used  chiefly  in  poetry.)  —  A 
gvlly.  or  recess  in  a  rivar ;  —  also,  a  bole,  cover,  or  pteoa 
of  refbge. 

**  The  tax  ka»  game  t»heU."'-CKimteit§. 


Holt,  the  name  of  nnmeroos  small  towia,  pariahea,  Ac^ 


Fig.  laOi. —  A  BURITT-OPPCEIirO. 

the  altar.  In  contradistinction  to  the  usual  custom  of 
burning  only  a  portion.  A  similar  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Jews ;  it  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  a 
humt-ofTrring. 

Holoeryp'tle,  a.  [Gr.  hda,  entire,  and  kryptein,  to 
hide.]  Concealing  thoroughly ;  that  cannot  be  under- 
stood or  ascertained ;  aa,  a  hoioerfpUc  cipher. 

Holofer'nes.  SeeJtmiTH. 

Holofrntpli,  (hOt'o-graf,)  n.  [Or.  holos,  and  gmphd,  to 
writeT]  Anv  writing,  deed,  testament,  or  memorandum, 
wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  from  whom  it 
issues. 

HoloyrMph'lc,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  holo- 
graphs ;  of  the  character  of  a  holograph. 

Holobe'dral,  a.  [Or.  Aolot,  and  Aedra,  base.]  (Min.) 
Having  all  the  similar  anglee  similarly  replaced. 

Holom^ter,  n.  [Or.  ?mIo$,  and  mdron,  measare.]  A 
mathematical  Instrument  for  taking  measures. 

Holopiy 'Clllas,  n.  [Or.  holos,  entire ;  ptyehe,  wrin- 
kle— literally,  **  all-wrinkle."j  (Ihil.)  A  genus  of  niu- 
roid  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
periods.  Their  enamelled  scales  have  corrugated  or 
wrinkled  surfaces,  and  this  character  sugi;c«ted  tho 
generic  name.  The  HotoptychH,  Judging  from  their 
fragmentary  remains,  must  have  been  of  great  sice  — 
fh>m  8  t<i  10,  or  even  12  feet  in  length.  They  were 
armed  with  numerous  sharp-pointed  flsh-toeth.  and  aliui 
with  larger  reptilian  teeth  of  conical  form,  placed  at 
intervals  in  either  Jaw,  evidently  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
seising  and  cutting  up  their  bulkier  prey. 

Holoseri'eeoos,  a.  [Or.  holot,  whole,  and  I^t  teri- 
erne,  sllken.1  (ZoSl.)  Covered  with  thick-set.  short,  de- 
cunilient  hairs;  a  kind  of  pubescence  resembling  satin. 

Holotbn'rla,  n.  (ZoOL)  A  genus  or  order  of  marine 
Radiata,  the  dis- 
tinguishing char- 
acters of  which 
are,  that  the  body 
is  of  an  elongated 
form,  defendrtl  by 
a  coriaceous  in- 
tegument :  open 
at  lK>tli  end«.  and 

perforateil  by  nnmeroos  small  canals,  through  which 
snrkers  are  protruded.  At  the  anterior  extremity  is 
the  mouth,  furnished  vrith  many  retractile  tentacnia. 
and  at  the  opposite  ends  is  the  aperture  of  the  cloaca. 
The  species  called  Biche-de-mer,  or  Trepang,  H.  rdulit, 
is  caught  and  dried  in  great  quantities  by  the  Malays 
for  the  Chinese  markets,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  l>eing  excessively  fond  of  it  as  a  principal  in- 
irredienr  in  restorative  soups. 

Holp.  Holp'en,  old  form  of  tmp.  and  pp.  of  H^.r.?.  0.  r. 

Holstein.  Ihdl'ittln,)  (House  op,)  a  princely  Oerman 
family,  which  includes  the  royal  line  of  Denmark,  tho 
collateral  branches  of  HoUtrin-^m/lerburg-AugtuUn- 
burg,  and  the  ducal  race  of  HtUtrin-Ontinrp,  which  last 
is  again  divided  into  two  branches,  —  the  elder  being 
the  reigning  line  of  Kusnla,  while  the  younger  is  repre- 
sented by  Oustavus,  Prince  of  Waaa,  a  fl«>1(l-marahHl  in 
the  Austrian  service,  and  also  by  the  Oldenburg  family. 

Horsfeln.  a  duchy  of  N.  Oermany,  formerly  l>elong- 
Ing  to  Denmark,  and  now  an  appanxse  of  the  kingdom 
of  l*run<ia.  Bv  decree  of  Jan.  1,  l*»6'».  the  ducliy  of  H. 
has  been  united  to  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  to  form  the 
province  of  Schlesung-Holetdt^. 

Horsteln,  in  Miuouri,  a  post-viilage  of  Warren  co., 
about  60  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis  co. 

Hol'ster,  n.  [A.  S.  h^Utn-,  from  helan,  to  cover.]  A 
cover  or  leathern  case  for  a  pintol,  carried  on  a  horae- 
man'N  Ba<ldlt*-bow. 

Hol'stered,  a.    Carrying  holsters;  as, 
steed."  —  Byron. 


in 

Holt,  in  Mickigam,  a  post-village  of  Ingfaaa 

Holt,  in  IfiasovH,  a  N.W.  00.,  adjoining  Nebraska  and 
Kansas ;  area,  about  462  sq.  m.  Rieere.  Misaoari,  Noda- 
way, Tarkeo,  and  Little  Tarkeo  rivera.  Surface^  gener- 
ally level ;  soil,  fertile.     Cap.  Oregon.    Pop.  15,469l 

Holt,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jefleraon  00. 

Holt,  in  Penneghanvi,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  co. 

H  or  ton.  in  ludiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripi«y  00^  aboot 
.'>8  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati,  O.    Pk>p.  (189U)  366. 

Hoi  ton,  in  ITaiwas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  on  3  R. 
R.  lines,  30  miles  N.  of  Topeka.    Pktp.  (1896)  34)20. 

Holts'bary,  in  North  CaroKma,  a  village  of  Uavidaoo 
CO.,  about  8  miles  N.E.  of  Salisbury. 

Holt*S  €?onier,  in  Tennrmee,  a  poet-village  at  Mar- 
shall CO. 

Holt's  Summit,  in  Jfissoari.  a  pott-office  of  Csllmwyy 

CO. 

Holt*s  Store,  In  Nonh  Oarohnm,  a  vfllage  of  ^Ismam-e 
00. 

Holts'TiUe,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  ot  Saflblk  co. 

Holy,  a.  rA.a  haUg:  D.  and  Oer.  h^;  Dan.  helfig. 
See  WBOLX.1  Set  apart  to  a  sacred  use;  consecrated; 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Ood;  hallowed  by  divine  war* 
ship ;  sancttfled;  as,  the  holy  Sabbath ;  holy  r«lig;k>n,  the 
holy  temple,  Ac  —  Whole,  entire,  or  perfect,  in  a  moral 
sense ;  pure  in  heart,  temper,  or  disfwsition ;  tree  &om 
sin  and  corrupt  affections;  pioos;  devout;  godly;  dHviike; 
immaculate;  proceeding  from  pioos  principlea,  or  di- 
rected to  rellipoas  pnrpotes;  pure;  irreproachable;  m, 
a  holy  life. 


J^.1306. 

BATABLI  TKEPAKO,  {H.  edulis.) 


Hols'ton,  a  river  which  rises  In  Wythe  00 ,  Vlntlnli*.  | 
and  flowir.g  a  tortuous  S.W.  course  throu^^h  Smy  the  and  1 


Holy  Aliraaee,  (The.)  (BitL)  A  celebrated  oom- 
pact,  between  the  emperors  of  Rosaia  and  Aostria  and 
the  king  of  Pmaria,  signed  at  Paris,  Sept. »,  1816.  lbs 
act  of  this  alliance  to  said  to  have  been  eest  in  the 
Cmr's  writing  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  signed  bv  them.  It  is  not  sun>osed  that 
the  original  terms  of  the  league  were  other  than  inda* 
flnite ;  for  the  maintenance  of  Justice,  religion,  Ac,  ia 
the  name  of  the  Oospel.  But  it  was  snlieequently  ooo- 
nected  with  the  determination  of  those  monarchs  to  sap- 
port,  in  coi^nnction  with  England  and  France,  ezistinc 
governments  throngbont  Surope,  by  the  Declaration  of 
November,  1810.  Afterwards  the  congresses  of  Troppaa. 
Laybach,  and  Verona  established  the  character  of  the 
alliance,  to  which  the  war  of  France  against  Spain,  ia 
1823,  gave  additional  lllnstratlon.  But  Enghuid  may  be 
said  to  have  finally  abandoned  its  principles  in  18S7, 
and  France  in  1830. 

Holy  Broth'erliood.    See  HmiAVDAn. 

Holy  Cross,  in  ITiscofinn,  a  post-offloe  of  Osankee  ook 

Ho^ly-eross,  n.  (Eod.)  The  crosi  on  which  CtrM 
Buflerod.  —  See  Caoas. 

Holy-eross  Doy,  n.  The  14th  of  September,  es 
which  a  festival  Is  kept  to  commemorate  the  exaltntioa 
of  the  Iloly  Cross;  —  called  also  Holt-soob  Dat. 

Holy-erti'el,  a.  Cmel  from  religkras  fisnaticlsni.  (i^ 

Shaks. 

Holy-dny,  n.    See  Houdat. 

Holy  Oltost,  (The,)  n.  [A.&  haUg,  holy,  and  gttl, 
splnt.]  The  Holy  Spirit;  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity,  whom  ihe  Saviour  promised  to  send  to  comfort 
hb  disciples,  (John  xlv.,  xv.,  and  xvi.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  **  Filiooue,"  asserting  the  **  Procession  "  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  formed  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
dispute  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Oreek  ami 
Roman  Churches, — the  former  contending  that  he  pro> 
ceed  fW>m  the  Father  only.  Tlie  Presbyterian  Chnrck 
maintains  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Roman  CkthoUs 
Clinrch. 

Ho'lyhead,  an  Island  and  seaport  of  Wales,  situated 
oir  the  W.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  with  which  it 
Is  connected  by  a  lonir  causeway  which  may  be  cruMrJ 
at  low  water,  Zi  m.  N.W.  of  Bangor.  The  isle  is  but  a 
barren  rock.  H.  has  a  noble  breakwater  euclosiiigs 
harbor  of  refiige.    Pop.  (1897)  6,875.    See  Skckbics. 

Holy  IslAnd,  Jutting  out  into  the  German  Ocean 
from  the  votml  of  Northumberland,  Eng.,  but  belougiog 
to  Durham,  Is  really  a  penlnsuU,  although  isolated  at 
high  water.  It  hi  about  H  m.  from  Berwick  and  may  be 
croHsed  l>y  carriagea  every  ebb-tliie. 

Holy  Office.    8e«  Inqi'isition. 

Holyoke  (holtfok),  in  MnmtchueeUe,  a  thriving  dtjof 
Haui|)den  co..on  Conn,  river,  and  the  B.  ^  M.  aud  N.  Y, 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.  Rs.,  8  miles  N.  of  Springfield.  Has  im- 
mense water  power,  proceeding  from  a  dam  laid  eiitiidr 
across  the  Connecticut  river,  and  very  important  nunmf. 
of  paper,  en Vf  lopes,  machiner}*,  cottons,  aud  woallci^ 
Ac.    Pop.  (IH97)  about  41,UlO. 

Holy  One.  Tne,  a.    The  Supreme  Being,  by  «ay  't 
emphasis;  Cliriat;  *^The  Udg  One  of  Israel."  '(/«.  xiiii- 
I     14.) — One  set  apart  t«»  the  service  of  Ood. 

'  Holy  Orders,  n.  pi.    See  Ordrkih,  Holt. 

Holy  Bomaa  Empire.    See  Oermant. 
**/i/i{<fer<vi|Holyrood,  or  Holtrood  Palacb,  a  celebrated  an>r 
and  prilaco  at  Kdlnburgh,  Scotland,  founded  In  112\  1>J 


IKvi'l  I.    The  abbev  was  burned  by  the  Bngltiitt  Ic  13!«i^ 
In  I5i4,  and  in  1647,  ou  which  osc^i^pQ  iiolhjqg  was  left 
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J  bat  th«  body  of  th«  chnrcb.  whkh.  In  ita  torn, 
«M  plnndend  and  dwpoU«d  by  tkie  mob  in  ieS8.  Rinio 
WM  inardored  in  oii«  of  tbe  ■pArtmeiita  of  tbe  pftUce, 
lUrch  9. 1566.    Ch.iileii  I.  wm  crowned  here,  June  18, 


Fig.  1306.  —  HOLmOOD  CHAPXL. 

1633.  The  exletlng  palnce  uf  Holyrood  was  designed  by 
Sir  WllliHiii  Bruce  in  1660.  The  French  royal  family 
toolc  nn  their  residence  at  Holyrood  in  1706. 

Holjr  ilepalchre,  (Order  of  the,)  {Uj/vl-hr.)  A 
militMry  order,  SHid  to  liaTe  been  founded  by  St.  James 
in  60,  to  gmird  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a^nit  unbelieTer*. 
Other  authoritiee  say  it  waa  eetabliehed  byHeIena,mother 
of  Oonstiintine  I.,  in  826;  otheni.  by  Godf^y  of  Bouillon, 
king  of  Jenisalem,  in  1007 ;  and  tome  consider  Baldwin 
I.  ( 1100-1 1 18)  its  founder.  It  was  incorporated  with  the 
Hoepiullera  in  1484,  but  roHSMtablished  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VL  in  1406.  Louis  XYIIL  of  France  restored  it 
Ang.  20,1814. 

HolT-etone,  n.  {NauJl.)  A  small  stoire  xokA  by  hand, 
with  sand  and  water,  to  scour  a  ship's  deck.  The  larger 
stone,  called  the  bear,  is  worked  with  ropes  by  two  or 
more  men.  When  dry  sand  only  is  osed  it  is  called  dry 
MY-tUmingy  (Jr.  briquagt  de  sec.)  Dr.  Rnschenberger, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  first  recommended  the  nse  of 
sMlae  for  the  l>erth-d<>ck  of  vessels,  as  being  moro 
healthy  than  either  wet  or  dry  holy-stoning. 

-HT.  a.  (Naut.)  To  scrub  a  vessers  deck,  as  with  a  holy* 
stone. 

0olT*tblBtle,  n,  (BoL)  The  Blessed-thistle,  Ckntau- 
rea  o^n^o-ta. 

Holir*ThiinMl»jr,  n.    The  Asdirsioir  Dat,  9.  v. 

Holy-Trlnltjr.    See  Trinity. 

Holjr  Water,  n.  (Bccl.  Hut.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  water  which  has  been  blessed,  or  consecrated, 
by  an  appronriate  ntrvice,  and  used  to  sprinkle  the  wor- 
shipp«i-M  and  th«  things  used  in  the  church.  The  cus- 
tom of  sprinkUng  cliiin'h*^,  Ac,  with  consecrated  water 
is  tmcfHl  by  some  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  Pope  Alex- 
ander I.  (100-110)  refers  to  it  as  an  established  custom  in 
his  time :  and  it  in  mentioned  by  Tertullian  (160-240). 

Holjr-week,  n,  (Ke-I.)  The  last  week  in  Lent,  called 
also,  in  EiiKland,  P'i$nnH'M>t^k,  In  commemoration  of 
the  SHvionr's  ffuiTerinte  and  death. 

HoIt  well,  h'4'li-ioHl,)tk  town  of  England,  in  Flintshire, 
N.  \Vwle*,  14  m  N.  of  Flint,  on  the  D«*.  ManMf.  Cuttiin, 
brass  goods,  giilliMtns.  and  cop|»er.  The  stream  lining 
from  the  Holy  well  of  St.  Wiulfred  boils  up  as  frwu  a 
caldron,  sending  out  erory  minute  20  tons  of  water.  It 
is  the  mo«t  copious  spring  in  Bn^land. 

Ho'ly  Writ,  (-rtt,)  n.  The  Sacred  Book  ;  the  Scrip- 
tures 

Momaire,  (hom'dj,)n.  [Fr.  kommage, from  L.  Lat.  homa- 
gium,  or  AomtmMM,  from  homn^  mtn,  the  usual  term  by 
which  the  vassal  or  dependant  of  a  prince  is  designated 
in  the  old  writers  of  the  middle  ages.l  The  symbolical 
acknowledgment  of  dependence  due  from  a  vassal  to  a 
feudal  lord  or  superior  when  invested  with  a  fief,  or  ob- 
taining it  by  succession.  In  tbe  earliest  periods  of  the 
feudal  system,  fealty  nnd  homage  appear  to  be  con- 
founded ;  but  in  later  times  the  distinction  was  clearly 
established,  and  fealty  might  sometimes  be  due  where 
homage  was  not.  H.  was  either  "  homagtum  ligeum,"* 
lUgt  H.,  by  which  full  and  unreserved  allegiance  whs 
rendered ;  or  **  homngium  simplex,"  timpie  H.,  a  mere 
acknowledgment  of  feudal  superioritv,  with  a  saving  or 
exception  of  the  rights  of  other  feudal  lords.  The  one 
was  personal,  and  conid  not  be  renounced,  hence  the 
doctrine  of  dltegianc^  the  other  hound  the  vassal  only 
so  long  as  he  held  the  flef  in  respect  of  which  it  was  due. 

-^)beisance ;  reverential  regard ;  respect  paid  by  exter- 
nal action  or  observance  ;  deference. 

— Reverence  offered  to  the  Supreme  Being;  devout  re- 
spect ;  religious  affection ;  devotional  regvtl. 

— *.  a.  To  express  reverence  by  external  obeervance ;  to  pro- 
fess fealty  or  devotion  to ;  to  piiy  honor  or  regard  to.  (r.) 

Hom'aseabie,  a.    Subject  to  homage. 


H^m'aver*  «.  One  who  holds  by  homag*  of  tome 
superior. 

H^mailA'ces,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  Homaliads,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Oictolet.  Diao.  Distinct  sepals  and 
petals,  separate  styles,  and  pendulous  ovules. — The 
Homaliacen  aro  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves ; 
the  calyx  superior  and  ftinnel-ahaped,  with  from  6  to 
16  divifiions.  Petals  equal  in  number  to,  and  alter- 
nate with,  the  divisions  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  opposite 
to  the  itetals,  and  inserted  on  them,  either  distinct,  ur 
in  bundles  of  three  or  six.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  parietal 
placentas,  numerous  pendulous  ovules,  and  fh>m  3-5 
styles.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  or  berry,  with  small 
seeds,  having  the  embryo  in  the  axis  of  a  little  fleshy 
albumen.  Some  species  of  the  typical  genus  ilomalium 
are  remarkable  for  their  astringent  properties.  The 
order  includes  8  genera  and  30  species. 

Wioml»nr^f  a  town  of  Pk-ussU,  and  the  former  capital 
of  the  laudgrmviate  of  Hesse-Uomburg,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Taunus  Mountains,  0  m.  N.W.  of  Fraukfort- 
on-the-Maine.  It  has  been  much  frequented  on  account 
of  its  mineral-waters;  but  since  the  suppression,  in 
1867,  of  its  celebrated  gaming^hall,  it  is  now  compar- 
atively deserted. 

HMaWrv's  SedaUTe  Salt,  n.  (CAem.)  Same  as 
BoRACiG  Acid.  q.  v. 

Home,  n.  [A.  S. ;  Oer.  heim ;  Dan.  t{fim ;  allied  to  Or. 
komi,  a  village,  and  probably  to  Lat.  domia,  Sansk. 
dltdmar^tk  house.l  One's  own  abode;  a  dwelling-house; 
the  house  in  whlcn  one  resides;  abode;  residence;  dwell- 
ing; habitation. 

'*  Anas,  Bwsst  Jtoias/  there 's  no  plsos  Uks  Aems."  -JFViyns. 

—One's  own  country  or  place  of  birth ;  also,  that  which 
belongs  to  an  Mlxxle  or  dwelling-place.  —  Sent,  or  place 
of  constant  residence. 

*'  The  land  of  th«  fTss,  and  the  home  of  ths  ttrave 

Athowu.  At  one's  own  place  of  residence;  also  ap- 
plied to  a  social  reception  or  entertainment ;  as,  I  at- 
tended Lady  Blessington's  at  home  yesterday. 

H.  Department,  (i^.)  In  the  executive  branch  of 
government,  that  department  which  has  control  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  internal  and  civil  polity  of 
the  state;  department  of  Interior;  as,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  i/om<  Dfparfmcnt    (Bng.) 

To  be  tU  home  on  any  nii(feeL  To  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of,  or  f&miliar  acquaintance  with ;  as,  he  is 
quite  at  home  in  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Home,  a.  Domestic ;  pertaining  to  one's  dwelling-phioe 
or  country; — opposiea  to  foretgn;  as,  Aonu  manuiko- 
tures,  Aome  products — Pointed;  poignant;  close;  di- 
rect :  as,  a  Aosie-thrust. 

(Naut)  Used  on  shipboard  of  anything  that  is  close 
In  its  place.  It  is  applied  to  the  sheets  of  the  sails,  the 
shot  and  cartridge  in  a  g^in*  Rud  any  article  of  stowage. 

— adv.  To  one's  own  habitation  or  country;  as,  in  the 
expressions  go  hmne^  carry  home^  he  came  home^  Ac. 

—Closely  to  the  point ;  to  the  proper  position  or  place  of 
application ;  as,  our  sins  come  home  to  us,  to  drive  a 
sword-thrust  home, 

"AeovM  him  heme  and  Aorm."— 5k«Jb. 
7b  come  homf.   (Naut.)   To  become  parted  fh>m  its 
hold  of  the  ground  by  violence  of  wind  or  sea; — said 
of  an  anchor. 

2b  haul  home  the  theetg  of  a  9caL  (Aatrf.)  To  haul  the 
clues  taut  to  the  sheave-hole. 

NoTS. — Hrme  is  used  to  form  various  self-explaining 
compound  words;  as,  Aome-brewed,  Aome-made,  Aome- 
sick,  Ac. 

Home,  Hbnrt,  (Lord  K axiom,)  a  Scotch  Judge  and  ele- 
gant writer,  B.  1606.  He  wrote  Eteayt  waon  Several 
Sul(frcti  (hneeming  Britieh  Antiquities  (1764),  Eeea^M 
on  tlte  Prineipke  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion, 
ffitlorieal  Late,  The  PrineipUgqf  Equity^  T/te  EUments 
of  Criticism  (3  vols.  8vo.),  The  Butory  q/  Man.  D.  1782. 

BLome,  in  Colorado^  a  pust-ufllce  of  Larimer  co. 

Home,  iu  lUimoie^  a  pust-oflice  of  Wayue  co. 

~Iome^  in  KammMe,  a  post-village  uf  Marshall  CO.,  on  tb« 
St.  J.  A  G.  1.  R.  R. 

—A  township  of  Nemaha  co. 

Home,  iu  J/wAiycrw,  a  township  of  Montcalm  co. 

—A  township  of  Newaygo  00. 

Home,  in  Mutuemtta,  a  poet-township  of  Brown  co. 

Home,  in  PeuHtglvaMia^  a  post-village  of  Indiana  00., 
about  10  m.  N.  of  Indiana. 

Home,  iu  SifMth  Osro/ma,  a  poet-offlce  of  Union  00. 

Home,  in  Tfunemee,  a  |Mist-viIlage  of  Greene  co. 

Home  Bay,  a  small  l«y  on  the  N.  of  Cumberland 
Island,  British  North  America;  Lat  G8<>  ai/ N.,  Lon. 
68O  W. 

Home'-bora,  <i.  Native;  natural;  indigenous;  as, 
**  home-bom  hArtn."— Donne, 

— D.niestic;  not  exotic. 

Home'- bound,  a.     See  HoHXWARD-BOtrwD. 

Home'-bred,  a.  Bred  at  home;  native;  natural;  do- 
mestic ;  indigenous  ;  as,  **  homered  evil."  {Spenaer.) — 
Rude ;  uutioUahed ;  plain ;  unsophisticated;  uncultivated. 

Home  City,  In  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  about  lU  m.  below  Cincinnati. 

Home'dabl,  in  JfiaaeMXa,  a  P.  0.  of  Faribault  co. 

Home'-drlveii,  a.    Driveu  home,  or  cloeely  to  the 


''Htltm  a.    Felt  in  one^  own  mind ;  inward ;  sa> 


point,  as  a  nail. 
Home'-dwelllilfr,  a.    Residing  at  home. 
Home'llke,  in  M^tteeola^  a  towimhip  of  Union  co. 
Home' land,  in  Florida^  a  post-offlce  and  small  village 

of  Polk  CO.,  on  Florida  8outheru  R.  R. 
HLome'land,  in  Virmniay  a  post-ofBce  of  Culpeper  00. 
Home'-nirm,  n.    That  portion  of  a  nobleman's  or 

gentleman's  estate  whereon  the  farm -buildings  belong* 

ing  to  his  hall  or  mansion  are  situated.    {Englieh,) 


cretly  appredated. 

"  Uappj  JojB  or  kome-fOl  qnlst  ptoaM."— M|m. 

Home'-keeplnv,  a.    Clinging  to  home : 
to  roam  or  travel. 

"  Hum*  k9ipim§  yeath  have  ever  hoaM^y  wlu."  —  Shmke, 

Home'ieeo,  a.    Without  a  home ;  destitute  of  shelter. 

Home'leeaneaSt  n,  Sute  of  being  homeless  and 
vagrant. 

Homellly,  a<ir.    PbUnly;  rudely;  inelegantly. 

HomeHneaSt  n.  Quality  of  being  homely;  domes* 
ticity.  —  I'lainness  of  features  or  personal  appearance; 
want  of  beauty  or  attractive  looks.  —  Plainness  or 
bluntuess  of  manners:  rudeness ;  coarseness ;  brusquerie. 
"  Honor  hst  opsasd  a  grsat  Sold  of  raillsrj  ...  bj  the  komtll 
noM  of  MSM  of  his  seatlsMnu."—  Addieem, 

Home'-lot,  n.  An  inelosure  on  or  near  which  the 
mansion-house  stands.  (U.  S.) —  WiAster.  (This  term 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  home-farm^  as  used  in  England.) 

Homely,  a.  Beloncing  to  or  partaking  of  the  ch«r> 
acteristics  of  home;  domestic;  fiuniliar. 

"  Thoir  A«M«ly  Joyi,  mad  dooUaj  obMort."  —  (Trsf . 

—Plain;  nnprotentious ;  rude  or  coarse  in  appearanoe; 
unpolished :  homespun ;  as,  homely  fare,  a  howuly  strain. 

— Unattractive  or  plain  in  features;  not  comely  or  hand- 
some ;  as,  a  homrly  person. 
"  There  is  bobs  10  Aomsdr  but  loves  a  looking'Slsss.**  —  South. 

lomelarn.  Home.  n.  [Scot  hommelin.]  (ZoiH^ 
The  Sand-ray,  Raia  auroMau,  a  fish  found  on  the  Brit- 
ish coasts. 

lome'-made,  a.  Made  or  manulhctured  at  home,  or 
in  one's  own  country :  not  brought  from  foreign  parts ; 
as,  ham/o-made  bread,  home-made  wines. 

Homeop'atby,  n.    See  Hoii<b*)patht. 

Ho'mer,  Cor,  or  CHOiini,  n.  [Heb.  khCmnr,  a  dr}'  meas- 
ure.] The  largest  dry  measure  of  the  Hebrews,  equal  to 
10  baths  or  ephahs,aud  containing  abt.  8  of  our  bushels. 

Ho'mer.  This  great  name,  or  shadow  of  a  great  mime, 
is  retained  here,  not  for  the  nnrpose  of  once  more  re- 
peating the  details  of  the  traditioiutl  story  attache«i  to 
it  jince  the  days  of  Herodotus,  but  partly  ftrom  rever- 
ence for  its  ancient  glory  and  unwillingness  to  see  it 
wholly  disappear  fh>m  the  roll  of  famous  names ;  partly 
on  account  of  the  place  which  it  must  for  a  long  time 
hold  in  literature  and  in  the  common  speech  of  men  ; 
and  chiefly  for  the  puipose  of  stating  that  there  is 
simply  no  evidence  at  all  for  the  common  tale.  That 
H.  was  the  greatest  poet  of  Greece  and  of  the  ancient 
world;  that  he  lived  about  the  8th  century  b.  c, and 
was  an  Asiatic  Greek ;  that  seven  cities  dii«puted  for  the 
honor  of  being  his  birthplace:  that  he  was  blind  and 
poor,  and  went  about  reciting  his  verses  for  bread ;  that 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyeeey  were  his  works :  such  are  the 
main  items  of  the  aimoet  universal  and  unquestioned 
belief  respecting  H.  in  the  ancient  world :  a  belief  which 
modem  criticism  has  not  onlv  shaken,  but  shown  to  be 
untenable.  Tb  sum  up  all  doubts  and  denial  on  the 
matter  in  one  word  —  no  one  kn<»ws  even  so  much  as 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  gnwt  poet  named  H.  The 
Jliad  and  the  Odyuey  are  facts  beyond  doubt;  their 
high  antiquity,  thdr  immense  importance  as  sources  not 
only  of  later  poetic  inspiration,  but  even  of  the  popular 
religious  fkith  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  incalculable  in- 
fluence on  all  subsequent  literature,  are  also  unques- 
tionable. But  of  the  authorship  of  these  wonderful 
poems  we  can  only  confess,  like  Socrates  of  vaster 
problems,  that  **  we  nothing  know  except  that  we  know 
nothing.'*  It  is,  however,  established  by  recent  criti- 
cism that  the  iBad  is  not  one  poem  but  that  this  work, 
in  common  with  tlie  Odmoey,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
antecedent  lays  of  heroic  and  mytholt^cal  character, 
bearing  on  one  subject,  and  skillfhily  welded  together, 
perhaps  in  great  measure  re-written,  by  the  unknown 
person  who  gave  theee  works  to  the  world.  The  origin 
of  theee  remarkable  poems  has  been  critically  studied 
by  many  learned  authore  within  the  recent  period, 
whose  conclusions  generally  agree  with  the  statements 
given  above.  Among  the  numerous  Euglish  or  Amer- 
icau  translations  of  H.  we  must  name  the  earliest  and 
very  spirited  version  by  Chaiunan,  afterward  repub- 
lished ;  those  by  Pope  in  heroic  verse,  and  by  Cow|ier 
in  blank  verse;  and,  more  recently,  the  Uiad  in  blank 
verse,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  in  the  same  metre  by 
Wright;  the  Odyeney  in  blank  verse,  by  Musgrave;  tbe 
excellent  transUtion  of  the  Iliad  in  Itlauk  verse  by  W. 
C.  Bryant,  published  in  1870  and  which  is  still  geueiitlly 
considered  the  best.  One  of  the  l>est  modern  transUtiohs 
is  the  German,  In  hexameter,  by  Voes.  See  Homkkio 
PoRMs,  Iliad,  Odyssey. 

Ho'mer,  in  tifeoryio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Banks  co., 
about  at)  m.  N.  of  Athens. 

Homer,  in  /tfiaois,  a  post-town  of  Champaign  co.,  93 
m.  R.  by  N.  of  Springfield.    Pktp.  (1897)  aUait  l.lUO. 

—A  township  of  Will  CO. 

Homer,  in  Imdiaua,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  about  66 
m.  8.  of  Indianapolis. 

—A  poNt-village  of  Rush  co. 

Homer,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Benton  00. 

—A  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

—A  poet-vilUge  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  20  m.  S.  E.  of  Fort 
IXxlge. 

Homer,  in  Louudaita,  a  city,  cap.  of  rUiborne  parish, 
about  21M)  m.  N.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge.    Fop.  (IHITT)  1,132. 

Homer,  in  Michigtm,  a  \*jn\  village  and  township  of 
CVilhoun  CO.,  aliout  13  miles  S.  £.  of  Marshall.  Pop.  of 
village  (1814}  1,157. 

Homer,  in  Mitmeeola,  a  post-township  of  Winona  co^ 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  at>out  5  m.  below  Winona. 

Homer,  in  New  York,  a  poet-tnwn  of  Coriland  c<».,  on 
D.,  L.  A  W.  R.  R.,  34  ni.  S.  of  Syracuse;  has  various 
manufactures.     Pop.  (l»97)  about  4^m.  ^  /  ^  ■  ^j^ 
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flMlMT,  in  OWo,  a  pcMt-TUlH(«  of  Licking  oo^  abt  46 

m.  N.S.  of  Oolambofl. 
~A  towoahip  of  Medina  oa 
— A  Tillage  and  township  of  Morgan  co. 
M^mer,  in  I^muflvamOf  a  post-township  of  Potter 


rnvm  In  Itjtof,  a  poet-Tillage  of  Angelina  co.,  abt 
i20  m.  KJi.E.  of  Austin. 

Ifoinr  in  WUoontin^  a  postoiBce  of  Orant  co. 

Homeric,  a.  [Or.  homerikoi ;  Let.  Homrrictu.]  Re- 
lating or  pMtaining  to  Homer,  the  '*  fiither  of  poetry/*  or 
to  Ilia  poetry ;  resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Terse  of  Homer. 

H.  AwsM.  (LU.)  A  title  general  giTen  to  the  lUad 
and  Otfytiejf.and  the  hymns  which  vo  been  preserved 
to  ose  in  honor  of  Apollo,  DionysiiiM,  ilf  rmes,  and  other 
Hellenic  deities  and  heroes.  But  the  puems  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trea- 
sures which  were  poasessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of 
Pisistratus  or  Pericles.  (See  Kfig  Ctclb.;  The"*  Iliad" 
relates  the  events  of  a  few  months  in  the  Tmjan  war, 
which  was  caused  by  the  theft  of  Helen  by  Paris,  once 
called  Alexandros;  the  **OdyM«y"  gives  the  narrative 
of  the  return  of  Odysseus  or  Ulysses  fh>m  Uion  to 
Ithaca.  An  examination  of  thene  two  poems  goes  to 
show  certHin  discrepancies  in  their  material  and  ar- 
rangement and  some  lack  of  consecntivi-nesB,  which 

,  go  to  indicate  tliat  they  are  not,  at  least  iu  their  original 
form  the  work  of  a  siugle  hand.  Hence  a  presumption 
arises  that  these  poems  were  tlie  result  of  a  vei-y  gradual 
growth,  and  tliat  in  tliem  are  combined  several  lays  or 
poems  written  by  several  writers.    See  Epic. 

Homer'IdlP,  n.  pi.  A  race  of  rhapsodists  or  singers, 
with  regard  to  whom  there  are  three  tbeoriea :  —  1.  That 
they  were  the  descendants  of  Homer.  2.  That  they  were 
poets  of  an  early  epoch,  but  of  a  regular  school,  whone 
works,  collected  and  arranged  in  a  complete  form,  were 
attributed  to  Homer.  3.  That  they  were  a  race  u.' 
wandering  minstrels,  who,  coming  after  Homer,  imitated 
him,  add<Ki  to,  and  interpolated  his  works. 

Home- Rule,  (IriMkpcl.)  that  party  adTocatingftMp- 
arate  Irish  parliament  for  local  legislatioii. 

Home'slek^  a.  Pining  for  home ;  depressed  in  spirits 
at  being  separated  fh>m  home;  nostalglo. 

Home'slckneMi, n.  [Vr.maladiedupajfs.]  A  morbid 
longing  to  return  home  when  separated  from  it ;  nocon- 
troiUbTe  grief  for  the  loss  of  home;  nostalgia;  maladie 
do  pnya.  —  See  Nobtaiqia. 

Home'HipeakliiiP,  n.  Direct  and  forcible  application 
of  speech. 

Home'span,  a.    Spun  or  wronght  at  home;  of  do- 
mestic make  or  manufacture;  homely;  plain;  as,  home- 
spun cloth.  —  Plain  or  inelegant  in  style  or  manner ; 
rude;  countrified. 
"  Our  konuapuH  aaUion  miut  forsake  the  fleld."— AAUmn. 

Home'stall,  Home'iitead,  n.  A  mansion,  house, 
or  home  in  the  country.  —  Original  seat  or  station  of  a 
family ;  an  ancestral  home.  —  A  farm  with  the  land  im- 
mediately adjoining.  A  tract  of  land  taken  up  fh>m 
the  Gov*t  under  the  Homestead  Uws,  usually  160  acres. 

EIome'Btead,  in  Miek.,  a  p.  e.  of  Benaie  co. 

Home'ward,  Home'wards*  ado.  Tbward  home 
or  one's  habitation ;  in  the  direction  of  one's  own  country. 

Home'ward-boand,  a.  Bound  or  heading  for  home ; 
as,  a  homeward-bound  ship. 

Mome'WArds,  adv.    Same  as  HomwAKD. 

Home'wood,  in  Pmnsylvania^  a  post-village  of  Beaver 
CO..  abt.  35  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Hom'lebllii,  n.  (Min.)  A  bronse  colored  sulphuret 
of  iron  and  copper,  fhim  Plauen  in  Saxony.  Oomp. 
Sulphur  30-21,  iron  25*81,  copper  4S-7«.    Sp.  gr-  4*^72. 

Homlci'dAl,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  homicide ; 
murderous;  bloodT. 

Homll^lde*  {ham'i-tidy)  a.  [Ft.,  flnom  Lat.  homieidiwn 
— Aosio,  man,  and  ccdo,  to  kill.]  (Law.)  The  killing 
of  any  human  being.  H.  is  of  three  kinds, — justiJlabU, 
exetuable,  And  feloniout.  The  first  has  no  stain  of  guilt ; 
the  second  very  little;  but  the  third  is  the  highest  crime 
that  man  is  capable  of  committing  against  a  fellow- 
cretitnre.  Jiuitifiable  homicide  is  of  various  kinds,  in- 
cluding such  as  arise  from  unavoidable  necemity  or 
accident,  without  any  impntation  of  blame  or  ne^ligfuce 
1  the  person  killing.  H.  in  the  course  of  Justice,  in 
tue  execution  of  any  criminal  or  civil  process,  is  of  this 
kind.  The  necessity  must,  however,  be  real  and  appar- 
ent in  all  cases  of  this  sort.  H.  is  Justifiable  in  the 
prevention  of  any  atrocious  crime,  as  an  attempt  to 
murder,  or  to  break  into  a  house  during  the  night. 
Justifiable  H.  does  not  apply  to  crimes  which  are  unac- 
companied by  violence,such  as  the  picking  of  pocketx.&c. 
The  general  principle  of  the  law  is,  that  when  a  crime 
in  itself  C'jpiUU  is  endeavored  to  be  committed  by  force, 
it  is  lawful  U>  repel  that  force  bv  the  death  of  the  party 
attempting  it  Bxcusable  H.  is  committed  either  by 
misadventure  or  in  self-defence.  H.  by  niisadvpntiire  in 
where  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any  intention 
of  hurt,  and  using  proper  precaution  to  prevent  danger, 
unfortunately  kills  another ;  as  when  a  man  is  at  work 
with  a  hatchet  the  head  flies  off  and  kills  a  bystander; 
for  the  act  is  lawful,  and  the  effect  is  merely  accidental. 
As  prize-fighting  and  sword- playing  are  unlawful,  if 
either  of  the  parties  engaged  be  killed,  such  killing  is 
felony  or  manslaughter.  H.  in  self-defence,  from  a  sud- 
den affray  or  quarrel,  is  rather  excusable  than  Justifiable 
in  the  English  law.  Felonious  H.  is  an  act  of  a  very 
different  character  from  the  two  former,  being  the  kill- 
ing of  a  human  creature,  of  any  age  or  sex,  without 
justification  or  excuse.  It  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
—  murder^  matulauffhUr^  and  uij-dalbrwiifm. 

— >One  who  kills  a  man ;  a  man-slayer. 

HomUeric,  HomllerieiU,  a.     [Or.  htmOdOcMJ] 


Having  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  fhmiliar  inlar- 
course;  ailable;  social;  conversible;  oompaniouable. 
••  His  vlrciiM  ««rs  sedrs  eUsAj,  ssd  JkSMfMfoai."  — Allwtwf. 

—Pertaining  to  homiletics. 

Homlle^lou  n.  ring.  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature  and  preparation  of  homilies  or  sermons. 

Hom'lltoiy  n.  One  who  deliTers  homilies,  or  who 
preaches  to  a  congregation. 

MOm'iljr,  ft.  [Fr.  homUlie  ;  Or.  AossOsa,  from  hamiUm— 
homot,  common,  and  ite,  a  crowd,  oompany.1  A  sermon 
addressed  to  a  congregation  of  Mople ;  a  plain,  fiuniliar 
discourse  on  some  religious  topic. 

Book  of  HomiUea.  {EceL  UisL)  In  the  Bullish 
Church,  the  name  glTen  to  a  collection  of  sermons,  set- 
ting forth  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
pointing  out  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  of  which 
the  first  part  was  published  by  Archbishop  Oranmer  in 
the  reign  of  Edwaitl  VI.,  and  the  second  by  order  of  Con- 
vocation in  that  of  Elisabeih. 

Hom'lnjr,  n.  [Of  Indian  deriTation.J  Coarse  Indian 
com  meal. 

Mom'mock,  n.  (Sometimes  written  humwutck.)  [Ety- 
mol.  unknown.]  A  conical  mouud  or  hillock,  often 
crowned  with  trees. 

Homo-.  [Or.  homoi,  one  and  the  same.]  A  Greek  prefix 
used  in  composition  to  denote  rtsembtanee^  and  thus  op- 
posed to  hetero,  which  indicates  difference. 

Homocen'trf c,  a.  [Or.  hamokentrot.]  HaTing  one 
and  the  same  centre. 

HomoeereAl,  (h5-m6-tir'kal,)  a.  [Or.  Aosio*,  and 
ktrkot,  tail]  (Z'Sl.)  A  term  applieti  to  those  fishes 
which  have  tails  with  rays  regularly  diverging  ftom  the 
backbone,  as  in  the  herring  and  trout ;  —  in  oppoeition 
to  futerocercal. 

Honiochromoiis*  {homdkfro  miu,)  a.  [Or.,  one  of 
color]  (Bot.)  A  term  denoting  that  all  the  floreU  in 
tlie  same  flower-head  are  of  one  color. 

Homocblt'to,  iu  Mitsiuippi,  a  small  river  rising  in 
Copiah  CO.,  and  entering  the  Mississippi  River  in  Adams 
county. 

—A  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Homcpome'rla,  n.  [Or.,  similarity  of  parts.]  (Phi- 
lot.)  The  name  given  to  the  physical  theory  of  Anax- 
agoras  of  Clacomena;,  who  fiouriahed  in  the  5th  cent 
B.  0.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  every  material  sub- 
stance is  made  up  of  infiiUtely  small  parts  similar  to 
itself.  This  theory  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  monajd*  of  Leibnits  in  modern  times. 

IIoniaeonier'ie«  Homoeomer'ical,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  exhibiting  sameness  of  parts ;  having  refer- 
ence to  the  homogeneity  of  first  principles. 

Homaeomor'pliisiii,  n.  [Or.  homoiot^  alike,  and 
wtarphi,  form.]    (Anat.)    Same  as  Homology. 

Homaeomor'plioiM,  a.    Same  as  Homolooocs. 

Homoeopathlev  IIoni«op«Ui'l<*«  a.  Of.  belong- 
ing, or  relating  to,  homoeopathy ;  as,  homaecpatfnc  medi- 
cines. 

Hoiiiaeop«tb'le«lljr,  Homeopatb'leiUljr, 
adv.  After  the  manner,  or  in  the  method,  of  homoe- 
opathy. 

Homoeop'atblsty  n.  One  who  practises  homoeo- 
pathy ;  a  oeliever  in  the  homoeopathic  system. 

Homoeop'atby,  n.  [Or.  omiopatheia^  likeness  of 
conditions,  from  ostios,  like,  or  similar,  and  pathot^  affec- 
tion.] (Med.)  A  system  of  medical  practice,  of  which 
the  fundamental  principle  is  the  treatment  of  diseases 
by  the  administration  of  such  remedies,  as,  when  given 
to  the  healthy  subject,  will  produce  symptoms  similar 
to  those  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering.  The  rela- 
tion between  drugs  snd  the  diseases  which  they  are  car 
pable  of  curing  is  expressed  by  the  formula  simHia 
nmi/t&iaciiranhcr,  or  **  like  cures  like.''  The  Homoeo- 
pathic school  of  medicine  owes  its  existence  to  the 
genius  of  the  eminent  physician  and  chemist  Samuel 
UABiiSMAifR,  q.  V.    In  the  year  1790,  while  engaged  in 
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translating  Cullen's  "  Materia  Medica,**  to  his  great  sur- 
priite,  he  discovered  that  Penivian  bark  was  capable  of 
exciting  upon  a  healthy  subject  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  fever  and  ague  — a  disease  for  the  cure  of  which 
it  had  long  been  deemed  a  specific.  With  the  true 
spirit  of  inductive  philosophy,  he  set  himself  resolutely 
at  work; — examining  the  records  of  ancient  mediad 
writers,  to  ascertain  whether  other  examples  miicht  not 
be  found  of  remedies  which  had  cured  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  those  which  they  were  capable  of  producing,  he 
was  induced  to  believe  that  the  case  of  Peruvian  bark 


was  nota  peculiar  one,  and  that  the  archives  of  msdkal 
history  famished  the  apparently  singular  diadosare  of 
many  cures  accomplished  by  drugs  capable  of  prodoe- 
ing  symptoms  similar  to  those  which  bad  been 
cured,  and  thus  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  homsK>> 
pathic  principle.  Hahnemann  soon  announced  his  dis- 
covery to  the  world,  atud  formuliited  the  doctrine  of  £f.  It 
is  generally  and  erronoouslv  believed  that  the dUi/,  U  not 
the  oiiiif  peculiarity  of  the  Homoeopathic  system  coMisU 
in  the  administration  of  infinitesinwl  doses  of  medidae. 
It  may  be  seen  from  the  aliove  definition  ofH^  that  the 
question  of  the  magnitwie  of  the  dose  has  no  ccNinection 
with  ibeprimeipU  Itself,  but  is  determined,  as  in  all  the 
modes  of  practice,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  individ- 
ual case ;  every  physician  prescribing  each  doses  •» 
may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect  l^t 
always  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Homoeopathic 
maxim.  It  must  be  said,  bowem-,  that  in  hooMeo- 
pathic  practice  much  smaller  doses  are  genendly  osed 
than  in  the  allopatliic  or  ordinary  mode  of  trcntnent, 
on  this  fundamental  principle  of  H.,  that  the  remedies 
are  to  act  specifically  and  directly  on  the  disiaBtid  part 
which  is  more  sensitive  than  in  health,  and  conseqaent 
ly  will  not  tolerate  as  huge  doses  as  might  be  prescribed 
under  other  and  more  indirect  modes  of  treatment  The 
chief  merit  of  Hahnemann,  according  to  the  t*est  author* 
ities  of  the  new  system,  does  not  consist  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  efficacy  of  smcdl  doses,  but  in  the  demoustra- 
tion  and  introduction  of  the  grent  doctrine  of  curiog 
maladies  by  impressing  diseased  tissnee  with  medicines 
which  operate  spceifieaUy  upon  these  tissues  themselves, 
rather  than  on  distant  parts.  The  homoec^iathists  do 
not  as  lias  been  frequently  saserted.  deem  it  unnecessary 
for  physicians  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, pathology,  chemistry,  Ac,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
strenuously  insist  that  the  student  shall  be  first  educated 
in  a//<A«se,and  other  requirements  of  medicine,and  tlait 
the  study  of  homoeopathy  is  to  be  superadded,  by  which 
alone  the  student  can  be  enabled  to  become  a  competrut 
Judge  of  the  merits  of  both  systems.  The  homoeo- 
pathic school  is  divided  into  two  branches,  —  The  Pkrt 
Hahnemanman  UomaopatkiUs^  and  The  Batianal  and 
Liberal  Homaopaikists.  The  former  follow  all  the 
teachings  of  Hahnemann  implicitly,  and  as  a  general 
rule  confine  themselves  to  the  high  dilutions  or  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  medicine,  and  repudiate  any  deviation 
from  this  mode  of  practice,  as  auti-Uahnemannian  snd 
pemirious.  The  latter,  while  they  revere  Hahnemann  as 
the  Father  of  scientific  medicine,  and  adhere  tenaciously 
U>  the  therapeutic  maxim  of  similia^  which  he  promul- 
gated, yet  r^ect  many  of  his  subsidiary  <fcM:trities  ss 
untenable,  and  adopt  only  those  of  his  tcachinfgs  which 
they  consider  as  in  accordance  with  their  own  sound 
experience.  They  claim  that  homoeopathy  is  broad, 
catholic,  and  comprehensive,  and  that  horaceopathic 
remedies  may,  and  probably  do,  effect  a  cure,  by  reasoo 
of  the  delicately,  yet  essentially  different,  or  altemtive 
action  which  they  produce,  and  not  by  their  si^re  nmi- 
larity  of  action,  and  argue  that  if  the  greatest  amount 
of  similarity  were  the  great  point  identity  Owuld  be 
if^fallible.  They  believe  that  if  the  power  of  curing 
disease  by  medidnet  is  ever  to  be  attain«<  it  will  be  by 
the  discovery  of  agents  which  shall  act  in  a  ^tfdfie 
manner  upon  the  tissues  and  organs  of  tb«  body,  sod 
that  the  only  possible  manner  of  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  specific  properties  of  medicines,  and  of  the  drcuni- 
stances  in  which  they  will  be  useful,  is  by  experiment 
upon  the  human  subject  They  hold,  that  as  remedies 
which  act  in  a  specific  manner  upon  a  particnlar  tissue 
or  organ  of  the  body  must  c  nee^sriUMte  rerum,  when 
administered  in  large  or  poisonous  doses  to  the  healthy 
subject,  produce  or  evoke  symptoms  bt«ring  a  greater 
or  less  stmilarity  to  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  diseau  upon  the  said  tissue  or  cn-gan ;  therefore, 
the  remedy  which  will  cure  a  disease  must  l^ear  the 
homoeopathic  relation  to  the  said  disease,  and  that  hence 
simUia  simiUbut  curantur  is  the  only  available  guide  in 
selecting  the  appropriate  drug  for  q>cciflcally  impresa- 
ing  a  tissua  or  organ  when  diseased.  They,  moreover, 
consider  the  belief  of  the  maxim  timilia  simitibms  curauh 
tur  as  the  only  esaenUal  prindple  of  homoeopathy  —  and 
as  the  only  particnlar  in  which  this  school  differs  truok 
other  schools  of  medidne.— /Voyrsas  of  Jlonuropttthy. 
At  the  period  of  tha  promulgation  of  U.  no  scieucv  of 
therapeutics  existed,  and  the  heroic  treatment — as  it  was 
called— of  even  trifling  ailments,  caused  greater  mor- 
tality than  disease  itselt  The  doctrines  of  Hahnemann 
produced  a  revolution,  many  learned  {ihysidaus  adopted 
his  methods,  and  before  his  death  numerous  hi«|«rals 
and  dispensaries  of  homoet^iathic  practice  were  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  dties  of  Europe,  many  of  them 
under  government  control.  The  new  qrstem  spread  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  and  though  about  1846  a 
systematic  effort  to  stamp  it  out  was  begun  by  the 
adherenta  of  the**  old  school,"  and  with  much  success, 
it  has  rerived  again,  the  U.  S.  having  at  the  present 
time  not  lees  than  15,U00  homoeopathic  physicians.  The 
revival  in  Europe  has  been  slower.  The  first  bom<eo- 
pathic  medical  college  in  this  country  was  established 
in  Philadelphia.  It  has  been  followed  by  others  iu 
New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  while  a  lai^  num- 
ber of  hospitals  and  dispeiuaries  have  been  founded, 
the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Nq^  York  trsating  sons 
15,000  patients  a  year,  and  taking  position  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  8.  Doubtless  the  influence 
of  H.  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  disappe^nuice  of 
the  **  heroic  treatment,*^  and  the  employment  of  atilder 
remedies  and  more  moderate  doses  than  of  old  This 
system  has  become  highly  popular  in  the  treatment  of 
children  and  adults  of  weak  constitution,  and  it  has 
been  confidently  asseried  that  numeroua  **  «^  i 
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ph  jsidaiM,  by  the  gnmt  reduction  of  doeee,  hebltiuaiy 
Dractice  honMEo|MUhr  In  feet,  thoagfa  DoniinaJly  »dber- 
Ing  to  ftllopAtby.  The  eale  of  homoeopathic  epeciflo 
remedies  hM  also  developed  into  an  immense  bustness. 

H*iBMfr'*aM»iia«  a-  [vr.  fumot^  and  ^omoc,  wedlock.] 
( Hot.)  Having  flowers  all  tnbnlar,  similar,  and  perfect, 
as  in  EtqMUorium^  Liatris,  ke, 

Hem^ganyiate,  a.  [Or.  homot,  and  gangglum,  a 
apangUon.J  (ZMK.)  Pertaining  to  the  ganglionic  system 
In  animau,  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  gun 
glions. 

Roofge'n— I,  Homoffo'neoiiSv  a.  f?r.  homo- 
gine;  Or.  homogmi$  —  /kmmm,  same,  like,  and  genot, 
kind.  See  Obiiuii.]  Of  the  same  kiutl,  genns,  or  natnre; 
consisting  of  like  elements,  or  similar  parts. 

(AmaL)  Any  sobetance  or  part  made  up  of  similar 
parts,  as  the  Innga,  composed  of  an  immense  collection 
of  air-cells,  and  Uisir  sorronnding  tissue :  the  opposite 
of  htteragemotu, 

ge^aconiBCM,  n.  State  or  quality  of  oeiug  homo- 
geneous ;  sameness  of  kind  or  nature. 

H^mOfrnkpMc*  (hd-m5^r€^fik,)  a.  Using  a  single 
and  distinct  character  to  define  each  sound ; — said  of 
a  particular  method  of  spelling  words. 

Btmog'rmplkj.  n,  [Or.  homot^  and  graphic  writing  ] 
The  art  of  reprodncing  copies  of  a  printed  work,  en- 
grmTing,  or  lithogr^h. 

Homolop'iOiOB,  n.  [Or.  homoiaptotoi,  from  homoioi^ 
like,  and  ptmis,  a  falling.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which 
the  several  parts  of  a  sentence  end  with  the  same  case 
or  with  a  tense  of  like  fiound. 

IIOinoloa'sl»B«  n.  [Or.  homoiot^  like,  and  oioid, 
subsUnce],  and  H[OiiM»da'sl»n,  a,  [Or.  hontosy  the 
same,  and  ousiA,  substance.]  (EecL  HisL)  The  former 
of  the«f>  terms  was  applied  to  the  Arians,  and  the  latter 
to  thw  Orthodox  party,  at  the  conucil  of  Niciea,  a.  d.  325. 
The  Arian  war-cry  at  the  council  of  Seleucia,  Sept  27, 
8&0,  was  Homoioosian. 

Homol'Oir»te»  V.  a.  [Or.  AomoIo^.]  (Law.)  Toap- 
prove ;  to  allow ;  as,  the  motion  is  homoloffaUd. 

HomolOir»'tlOB,  n.  [Or.  homologot,  agreeing  with.] 
(Law.)  Confirmation  by  a  court  of  Juntice ;  a  judgment 
which  the  execution  of  some  act  or  decree  rules. 

Homolov'leAl.a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  homology. 

Homoloy'leAllyy  adr,    in  an  homologi&rl  manner. 

HomolOfrlse,  v.  a.  To  determine  the  structural  re- 
lations of. 

Homol'OCOIUh  a.  [Fr.  homologue ;  Or.  homot,  similar, 
and  Uigoty  ratio.]  Speaking  or  agreeing  together ;  assent- 
Ing. 

( Oeom.)  Applied  to  quantities  or  magnitudes  which 
correspond,  or  are  like  to  one  another. 

{Algebra.)  H.  quantities  are  those  which  can  be  add- 
ed to  or  subtracted  fh>ni  one  another. 

{Chem.)  H.  teries^  are  series  of  chemical  compounds, 
the  formulie  of  which  dilTer  from  each  other  by  one 
eqidvalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  hydrogen  (ClltX  or  a 
multiple  of  these  numbers.  Ethers,  alcohols,  and  fatty 
acids  are  examples  of  H.  S. 
(Zool.)  CorresDonding  in  structure  and  position. 

HomoloirrMpn'le,  a.  [Or.  homo$,  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  MMinlMining  equilibrium  or  Justness  of  parts; 
presenrinx  reUlive  proportion. 

Hom'olosrn®*  ^  '^^'^^  which  is  homologous  to  some- 
thing elHc.  —  S«e  HoMOtoOT. 

H^mol'osTJy  **'  [Or.  homelogia^  agreement.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  homologous  or  correspondent ;  relation ; 
affinity. 

(ilfuU.)  A  term  used  to  Indicate  structural  corre- 
spondence, while  the  term  analogi/  is  employed  to  indi- 
cate functional  reiiemblance.  Thus,  by  horoologne  is 
Implied  **  the  same  organ  in  different  animals,  under 
every  variety  of  form  and  function  ; "  while  by  analogue 
we  understand  '*  a  part  or  organ  in  one  animal  which 
has  the  same  fhnctions  as  another  part  or  oriean  in  a 
different  animal.  **  For  example,  the  wings  of  an  insect 
are  the  analogues  of  those  of  a  bat  or  bird,  but  not  the 
homologues ;  while  the  latter  are  homologues  with  the 
arms  of  man,  fore-legs  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  pectoral 
fins  of  fishes. 

Homom'aloiM,  a,  [Or.  homoe^  and  alesthai,  to  rise.] 
(BoL)  Appli«Ml  to  leaves,  Ac,  originating  all  round  an  or- 
gan,  but  directed  or  curved  round  to  one  side  of  It. 

Homomorphoas.  (hom'mo-mor'/ui,)  a.  [Or.  homos, 
and  morphia  form.]  (BoL)  A  term  applied  to  bodies  of 
Uie  same  order  when  uniform,  or  shaped  alike. 

Hom'onjrniif  Hom'onjrme,  n.  A  word  which 
agrees  with  another  In  sound,  butdiflTers  in  signification, 
as  the  BubsUntive  bear  and  the  verb  bsar. 

Homoii'jrnioiiii,  a.  [Fr.  homonime ;  Or.  homdnfmos 
—  homot^  and  onoma,  name.]  Having  the  same  name  or 
sound,  but  differing  in  signification ;  equivocal ;  am- 
biguons. 

Homon'jrnioiMljr,  adv.    In  an  equivocal  manner. 

Hoiiion'jrill3r,  n.  [Fr.  homonimie ;  Or.  hnmdnjfmia.] 
Sameness  or  identity  between  words  which  differ  only  in 
signiflaition ;  ambiguity. 

Homo^la'iiliMi,  n.  and  a.    See  HoMoiou«iA!f. 

lIom'apl>OBe*ft.  A  character  or  symbolic  expression, 
which  asHilniliites  with  another  in  sound  or  letter. 

Homopbonoaa,  (ho-rndfo-nus^)  a.  [Or.  homophonos, 
of  the  same  tone.]  Expressing  similarity  of  sound  or 
letter  with  another ;  as,  an  hamophonous  inscription. 

(JfMS.)  Having  the  same  pitch;  unisonal.  Two  or 
more  sounds  are  said  to  be  homophonous  when  they  are 
of  exactly  the  same  pitch. 

Homoph'ony,  n.  (Mas.)  Sameness  of  sound— Sing- 
ing or  chanting  in  unison ;  — correlative  to  antiptumy. 

Homop'ter,  Homop'teran,  n.  [Or.  hamos,  and 
jiCerun,  wing.]    (ZniH.)    One  of  the  Homoptou,  q.  v. 


H^m^p'tera,  n.  pt.  [Or.  hamos,  and  pUnrn, »  wing.] 
(ZooL)  A  group  of  insects,  sub-order  HemipUra,  distin- 
guished by  their  possessing  two  pairs  of  wings,  usually 
composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  and  not  covered  by  scales ; 
and  by  having  the  anterior  pair  of  the  same  substance 
throughout,  aikd  roof-like  when  folded.  The  mouth  is 
adapted  for  suction,  the  tongue  being  channelled,  and 
surrounded  by  lancet-like  organs,  with  which  the  tis- 
sues of  plants  are  pierced.  Among  the  /.  are  the  Ctoct- 
das  (Fig.  im\  the  Uvgest  of  the  group. 

Homop'terons,  a.  (ZaSL)  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  bomoptera. 

Homot'onoiiSv  a.  [From  Or.  homos,  and  tonos,  tone.] 
Equable;  proceeding  in  the  s«me  tenor  fh>m  beginning 
to  end ;  having  the  same  sound. 

Homof  roMl.  Momorropoas,  a.  [Or.  homos, 
and  tmpos,  oirection.]  Having  a  turn  concurring  with 
the  direction  of  another  thing. 

(Bol.)  A  term  used  in  describing  the  direction  of 
birds,  to  denote  any  one  having  the  same  direction  as 
the  bodv  to  which  it  belongs,  but  not  being  straight. 

Hom'oijrpe,  n.  [Or.  A<niM«,  and  f|po«,  type.]  (AnaL) 
The  correlative  in  one  segment  with  any  given  part  in 
another  segment,  or  in  the  same  segment,  of  one  and 
the  same  animaL  Thus  the  fh>ntal  bone  Is  the  homoty  pe 
of  the  superoocipital  bone ;  the  humerus  is  the  homotype 
of  the  femur ;  the  parts  on  the  right  side  are  homotypes 
of  those  which  are  repeated  on  the  left.  It  is  the  otjject 
of  serial  homology  to  determine  homotypal  parts. 

Moms,  Hama,  or  Hems.  [Anc.  Emesa,  or  Emissa.] 
A  forUfled  city  of  Syria,  90  m.  N.W.  of  Damascus,  about 
11  m.  fh>m  the  River  Oasy,  or  Orontss:  Lat.  2AP  \V  N., 
Lon.  2,1<^M'  £.    Pbp  about  20,000. 

Homaii'ealus,  n.  [Lat.,  dim.  of  Aosio,  man.]  A 
dwarf;  a  manikin ;  a  little  man. 

Hon.  Abbreviation  of  Honorable,  used  as  a  prefix  to 
pntper  names. 

Mo'naii,  a  central  prov.  of  China;  area,  65,104  sq.  m. ; 
Dop.  23,037,17 1 .  Its  cap.,  Kalfung-fu.  is  situated  on  the 
Yellow  River,  from  which  it  has  often  suffered,  the  river- 
bed being  here  elevated  above  the  adjacent  country.  It 
has  been  overfiowed  19  times.  In  the  reign  of  Fuhl 
(2852  B.  c.)  it  was  the  capiul  of  China. 

Honawar',  a  seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan, 

grt>s.  of  Madras,  Lat.  \4P  \V  N.,  Lon.  74°  SO'  E. ;  340  m. 
.K.  of  Bombay. 

HOB'cat,  in  Oa^fonda,  a  post-village  of  Butte  oo.,  on 
the  So.  Pacific  railroad. 

Hoii'eat  C'reek,  in  OaUfontia,  enters  the  Feather 
river  between  Butte  and  Yuba  cos. 

Hoii'da.  [8p.  ouda.]  A  tuwn  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lumbia, on  tlie  Magdalena  river,  about  65  m.  N.  W.  of 
Bogota.  Ptm.  ( 1897)  5,156.— The  liay  of  the  same  name 
lies  on  the  X.  coast,  Ut,  12«>  20^  N.,  Lon.  71°  50'  W. 

Hon'da,  a  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  about  60  m.  W. 
of  Havana. 

Hon'do  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Bio  Frio  in  Frio 
county. 

Hoii'do,  (Rio,)  or  Rio  Orand^^  a  riv«*r  of  Yucatan  and 
British  Honduras,  enters  the  Caribbeau  Sea  about  25  m. 
S.E.  of  Bacalar. 

Honda'raa,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Honduran  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  S.  by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  S.W.  by  the  repub- 
lic of  San  Salvador,  and  N.W.  by  Uuatemala.  The  repub- 
lic lies  wholly  between  Ut.  IS^lO^and  Itjo  N.,  and  Lou. 
fl3Oirand890  47'W.  Jrso,  58,168  sq.  m.  J7.  is  divided 
into  13  departmentH,  generaJIy  named  after  their  capi- 
tals, such  aa  Tegucigalpa  (cap.  of  the  republic),  Comiiy- 
Mgua(former  CHpiUtl),  Naraorae,  Santa  Barbara,  OraciaN, 
Yoro,  Juticalpa,  etc.  The  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side  are 
Truxlllo,  Omoa,  and  Port  Cortes,  formerly  Caballos.  On 
the  Pacific,  in  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  the  republic  has  two 

C>rts,  San  Lorenxo,  and  the  free  port  of  Amapala,  on  the 
land  of  Tigre,  which  has  a  fine  anchorage  and  salu- 
briouM  climiite.  H.  has  a  coast-line  of  400  miles  on  the 
BHy  of  Honduras  and  the  Curibl>ean  Seajjand  60  m.  on 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  on  tlie  Pacific  Hide.  The  rivers  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  large  sixe.  The  Cha- 
melicon.  Ulna,  Aguan  or  Roman,  Tinto,  Patuca.  and  Se- 
govia, fklling  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Choluteca,  Na- 
oaome,  and  Ooascoran,  fiowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fonseca, 
are  the  principal.  In  pbyaiosl  character,  climate,  pro- 
duction and  political  institutions,  H.  resembles  Ouatb- 
MALA,  q.  e.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefiy  with 
the  U.  SUtes,  Ureat  Britain,  and  Spain.  The  population 
is  mostly  Indian.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  al- 
most exclusively  occupied  by  independent  tribes,  known 
under  the  general  names  of  JTicaaues  and  Payas.  Por- 
tions of  these  have  accepted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  live  in  good  understanding  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors. The  coast  around  Carataska  lagoon,  and  near 
Cape  Oracias,  was  for  many  years  occupied  oy  a  mixed 
race  of  negroes  and  Indians,  best  known  as  Sambos  or 
Sambo  Motquilos,  corresponding  generally  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mosquito  coant.  But  of  late  years  they  have 
been  gradually  crowded  out  by  the  more  vigorous  race 
of  the  Caribs,  descendants  of  the  Cauls  of  San  Vincent, 
one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  who  were  deported  by  the 
English,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  and  landed  on  the 
island  of  Ruatan,  in  1796.  They  are  now  estimated  to 
number  about  30,000.  They  are  industrious,  active,  and 
provident;  a  portion  of  them  have  a  mixture  of  negro 
blood,  and  are  hence  called  the  black  Caribs.  They  still 
retain  their  native  language,  which  Is  the  true  Carib  of 
the  Islands,  although  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  speak 
Spanish,  as  well  as  a  little  English.  Tliey  profess  the 
Catholic  religion,  but  they  are  polygami^ts,  and  retain 
many  of  their  native  rites  and  superstitionM.  —  Hist.  H., 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  was  conquered  by  one 


of  OortM*  aasodates  in  1628.  It  Joined  the  repubUe  of 
Central  American  States  in  1821,  and  became  an  ind» 
pendent  State  in  lo^fii.  The  pr««ent  constitution  was 
voted  in  1806.  The  president;  Oen.  Santos^oardiola, 
was  assassinated  at  Comayagna  by  Pablo  Agurcia,  com* 
manderofhi8body-guard,Jan.  11,1862.  i/.uuitedagainst 
Ouatemala  with  St  Salvador,  under  Pres.  iurrera.  Mar. 
3,1863.  Owing  to  military  reverses,  the  president  Monies 
was  compelled  to  take  flight,  July  '<^6.  when  Jos£  Maria 
Medina  was  provisionally  elected  in  his  stead.  The  elec- 
tion was  confirmed  in  Feb.,  1864.  The  president  Medina 
was  re-elected  in  1860  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  was 
subsequently  shot :  bis  sncceesor,  M.  A.  Soto,  was  elected 
in  1876.  Polycarpo  Bonilla  was  elected  president  in 
1894.  In  1897  H.  became  a  member  of  the  Greater  Re- 
public of  Central  America.    A»p.  (1897)  about  450,000. 

Hondn'raa,  Baj  of,  a  larae  and  commodious  bay  of 
Central  America,  bet  Gape  Honduras,  Lat.  150  N.,  and 
Cape  Catoche,  in  2\^  N.,  at  the  extreme  E.  of  Yucatan. 

Honda'ras  (BBmsu).    See  Bkuxb. 

Hone,  a.  [Swed.  and  Goth,  horn;  Icel.  Jbda;  probably 
allied  to  Or.  ak&ms,  a  whetstone.]  A  whetstone ;  a  stone 
of  a  fine  grit  osed  fbr  sharpening  tools  and  other  in- 
struments. They  are  usually  taicose  slate  of  very  dose 
texture,  in  which  the  particles  of  silica  are  very  finely 
divided  and  evenly  distributed.  Turkey  oUstomm  are 
said  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  hones ;  after  these  are  the 
Arkamsas  oUstones  from  this  country. 

— e.  a.  To  strap  on  a  hone ;  to  sharpen :  as,  to  hone  a  raxor. 

Honeojre  (ho-ne-o^),  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Ontario  CO.,  about  25  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

Honeojre  Falla.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mon- 
roe CO.,  on  Leh.  Yal.  and  2  other  B.  B.  lines.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,260. 

Honeoye'  I^ake,  in  New  York,  a  small  lake  in  the 
S.  W.  part  of  Ontario  co.   It  coven  an  area  of  abt.  5  sq.  m., 

Honcii'dale.  in  Prima.,  a  post-bomugh,  cap.  of  Wayne' 
oon  32  m.  N.  £.  of  Scranton.    Pop.  ( 1897 )  aliout  2,900. 

Hon'est,a.  [Fr.  hontUte,  from  Lat  honestus — honor, 
honos,  honor.  See  Hojf  oft.]  Full  of  honor ;  honorable ; 
reputable;  decent;  appropriate:  suitable. — Creditable; 
upright;  Just;  fair  in  dealing  with  others;  disposed  to 
act  with  fairness;  free  from  fraud.duplicity,or  trickiness. 
"A  prloee  oaa  laakt  s  bclMd  knight .  . . 
Bstsa  honttt  Ban'i  abooa  bit  might."  —  Bunu. 

—Chaste;  virtuous;  faithful ;  pure. 

**  WlvM  BSj  be  merry,  ao4  yet  hotuMt  too."  —  SkrnJu. 

— Equitable;  fair;  Just;  truHtwortby;  as,  an  honest  bar- 
gpain.  —  Fair;  gooil;  uninipoiichable. 
"Ad  JkeaMf  tale  ipMils  bMt.  beiog  platnly  told."  —  SUJk*. 

—Candid ;  unreserved ;  fmnk ;  sincere ;  invested  with  truth. 
'  Ad  AoumI  ooatossloD  is  good  for  tho  muI."  —  Bug.  Proverb: 

— Proippted  by  pure.  Just,  or  honorable  principles;  actu« 
ated  by  sincere,  equitable,  or  impartial  views;  as,  an 
hmest  endeavor,  an  honest  motive. 

Hon'eatljr,  adv.  In  an  honest  manner;  truthfully; 
uprightly ;  fairly ;  Justly ;  equitably ;  truly ;  fhtnkly ;  as, 
to  act  or  live  honestly. 

Hon'eatJTy  *••  [Fr.  honniteti:  Lat  honestas,  {torn  honestus 
—  honor\hanos,  honor.]  State  or  quality  of  being  honest ; 
integrity;  uprightness  of  conduct;  fairness  of  disposition. 
(Sot.)    See  LtJKAftlA. 

Hone'-wori,  n.    (Bnt.)    See  Cetptotjinia. 

Honejr,  (hOn'e,)  n.  [A.  S.  hunig ;  D.  and  Oer.  honig; 
Heb.  j^Aon^,  delight.]  A  fluid,  or  semi-fluid  substance, 
very  similar  In  its  prop«rtii««  to  sugar.  It  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  a  niiuil»er  of  vegetiibles,  and  is  col- 
lected by  different  kinds  of  bees  frtmi  the  nectiferons 
glands  in  the  cup  or  chalice  of  flowers.  H.  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  however,  cannot  be  called  a 
purely  vegetable  production,  for,  nXiw  it  is  collected  by 
the  proboscis  of  the  insect,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  suck- 
ing-stomach, or  honey-bag,  where  it  is  elaborated,  and 
afterwards  disgorged,  to  be  deposited  in  the  cell  of  the 
honeycomb.  When  the  bees  are  very  younir,  the  honey 
undergoes  less  change  and  remains  nearly  white ;  in  this 
state  it  is  called  virgin  honey.  At  all  times  It  partakes 
of  the  qualities  of  the  plant  f^om  which  it  has  been  de- 
rived. Henoe,  some  varieties  of  honey  obtained  firom 
the  axalea,  rhododendron,  Ac,  are  poisonous.  The  most 
wholesome  kinds  are  derived  from  the  genus  Erica, 
called  heather-honey,  and  from  most  labiate  plants.  H. 
differs  much  in  color  and  consistence;  It  contains  a con- 
dderable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  and  some  muci- 
lage, fh>m  which  it  derives  Its  softness  and  viscosity. 
It  ferments  very  readily,  and  yields  a  strong  vinous 
liquor  called  meeuL  There  are  two  varieties  of  H^  one 
yellow,  transparent,  and  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine; 
the  other  white,  and  c^wble  of  assuming  the  solid  form, 
and  of  concreting  Into  regular  spheres.  These  two 
species  are  often  united,  and  may  be  separated  by  means 
of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  liquid  H.  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  solid.  H.  is  the  production  of  most 
countries,  but  is  more  particularly  abundant  in  the 
island  of  Candia,  and  In  the  greater  part  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  H.  of  Sicily  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly high-flavored,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  island 
to  surpass  even  that  of  Minorca,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
quantity  of  aromatic  plants  which  overspread  that  |iart 
of  the  countrv.  This  H.  is  siUhered  three  times  In  the 
year,  — in  July,  August,  and  October.  It  is  found  by 
the  peasants  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and  rocks.  The 
country  of  the  lesser  Hybla  is  now,  as  of  old,  chiefly 
celebrated  for  Its  honey.  JET.  is  much  used  in  making 
preserves  and  confectionwy ;  and,  in  its  natural  state, 
to  put  on  bread.  It  is  also  used  as  a  demulcent  med^ 
cine  against  hoarseness,  catarrh,  Ac.;  and  externally  to 
promote  suppuration.  In  its  clarified  state,  it  Is  used  to 
sweeten  certain  medicines.  It  is  more  aperient  and  de- 
tergent than  sugar,  and  is  nartfcnUuf-ly  ^sni^cfabU'  ta 
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promoUuf  ezpaetontioD  in  di«orden  of  th#  1»rMtt  For 
theM  aud  other  like  porpoeee,  it  is  often  mixed  with 
Tinegar,  and  boiled  down  to  a  proper  contiatence  oTer  a 
•low  fire,  when  it  forma  the  ozjmel  of  commerce.  H. 
wae  one  of  the  flnt  artidea  of  human  nooriahment.  The 
deitiea  of  ancient  Greece  were  anppoeed  to  lire  on  milk 
and  H»  Ariatotle,  and  aeTeral  other  learned  writers, 
and  probably  the  ancients  generally,  did  not  know  where 
*       ithej 


H.  originally  came  from ;  tliey  imagined  that  it  fell  from 
heaven  like  rain.  Plinr  wm  nnable  to  decide  whether 
It  deaoended  from  the  heaveua  senerally  or  from  the 
start,  or  waa  a  J  nice  formed  by  the  porifloation  of  the 
ah*,  and  afrerward«  oollecied  by  bees.  In  all  the  worka 
of  the  ancienta,  much  importance  is  attached  to  H.  and 
the  care  of  beea.  Bee-keepiug  ia  a  branch  of  agrionltore 
of  great  importance  in  some  of  oar  States,  but  m  few 
bee-keepera  keep  iin  account  of  the  pmdnct  of  their 
hlTss,  the  returns  of  the  yield  of  honey  are  rtiry  impei^ 
UcU  The  average  yMd  of  H.  throughout  the  U.  Statee 
is  22*8  pounds  per  bive.  The  average  price  is  30  to  26 
cents  per  pound.    See  Buu 

—Anything  sweet  or  luscious,  Hke  honey. 
"  MeMtr . . .  that  lbf«T«r  men  tba  ftaiMir  or  kk  taaffeaga.' 

^Sweet  one:  my  predoos  darling;  dear  one: — &  word 
of  tendernMs.    (Of  common  use  among  the  Irish.) 
"  Ak,  Katie,  mj  kiMy.  yoer  9jm  w»  bawUdar.**  —  JKmfea. 

Honejr«  r.  n.  To  talk  fondly  or  soothingly ;  to  nly  with 
Mideannenta  or  aoft  language;  to  flatter;  to  lawn;  to 
coax. 
**  BmtniM  •ad  laaklBg  love  OT«r  the  aastj  ity.**— Skate. 

■— «.  o.   To  awe«*t«n,  aa  with  honey ;  to  make  agreeable. 
'*  Bom*g«d  UoM  of  rbjaM."  —  Jjrwa. 

Hon'ejr-bSMr*  >*•    The  atomach  of  a  honey-bee. 

Hon'ejr-bee,  m.    {XoBL)    See  Bu. 
,Wi%n'ejhwmU,9  in  Amujriwuna,  a  post-township  of 
Chester  CO. 

HoB'ejr-bawHkrd.  ft.  (IMS.)  A  species  of  hawk, 
Pemis  apivonu, 

HoB'ejr-€omfb«  (-fcAn,)  n.  A  thick,  viscid,  tenadoua 
aubatance,  formed  by  beea  into  hexagonal  eella  fur  re- 
positories of  honey,  and  fat  the  eggs  which  produce 
their  young.  —  See  Bu. 

—Anything  having  little  cells  like  a  honey-oomb. 

0OB'ejr«comb«d,  a.  Having  little  flaws,  cells,  or 
perforatioiis  resembling  honey-combs;  as,  a  hnneg' 
com6aci  cannon. 

Hon'ey  Oeek,  In  IBinoUt  a  township  of  Adams 

CO. 

Honejr  €r«efc.  In  Jiiduiiia,  enters  the  Wabash  River 
in  Vino  cu. 

—A  post^village  of  Hennr  oo. 

-  A  township  of  Howard  CO. 

—A  township  of  Vigo  co. 

—A  township  of  White  co. 

Money  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Delaware  oo. 

—A  lownahip  of  Iowa  co. 

Honey  Creek,  in  Ohio,  entera  the  Sandnaky  river,  In 
Seuei-a  co. 

Honey  Creek,  in  MimtmH,  a  viUage  of  McDonald  oo. 

Honey  Creek,  in  IfMxmata,  entera  the  Wiscuuaiu 
river  in  Sauk  co. 

— A  village  and  townahip  of  Sank  co. 

—A  pi»t-viUage  of  Walworth  oo.,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Honey  C^t,  In  Alabama,  a  vilUge  of  Macon  co. 

Hon'ey-<lew,  a.  A  a>veet  aubetauce  ^ected  by  inaecta 
uf  tlie  genua  Aphis  {q.  v.). 

—A  kiiKl  of  tobacc«>  sweetened  with  molaasea,  Ac,  and 
caked  into  a  aoUd  nriHaa;  aa  a  |>lug  of  honqf-dew. 

Hon'eyed,  Hon'led,  a.  Covered  with  honey ;  oon> 
talning  honey. 

— Sweet;  ten«ler;  soothing:  aa,  AoiMirerf speech. 

Hon>y-flower,  a.    (Bot.)    See  MRUASTHrs. 

Honey  Grove,  in  Pmmi^  a  poet-villacre  of  Juniata  co. 

Honey  Grove,  in  Texa*,  a  city  of  Fannin  ix>.,  8d  m. 
N.E.  of  Dallas,  un  Tex.  1^-.  R.  R.    I\fp.  (1897)  abt. 2,060. 

Honey •iralde,  n.  •  2b«' /.)  A  apeciee  uf  Cuckuo,  Cmculm 
mdicator,  which  Inhaliits  variona  jiarts  of  Africa,  and  ie 
celebrated  for  U»  curious  habit  of  guiding  the  natives 
to  the  uenta  of  wild  beea,  enticing  them  to  the  Hpot  by 
flitting  before  tliem  and  reiteiating  a  {•eculiar  cry. 

Honey-harveMt,  n.    Store  of  liuney  c«illected. 

Honey  Hill,  in  boutk  Carolma,  a  poat-offlce  of  Berke- 
ley CO. 

Honey  I«lkke,  in  OtJifontia,  a  remarkable  Inke  in  the 
north  eaat  part  of  Laiwen,  on  a  high  plateau  between  two 
ii«lgee  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
25C  aq.  m.,  and  though  it  lias  no  visible  outlet,  it  ia  aaid 
lu  have  entirely  dried  up  in  1^4). 

non>yle«S,  a.    Without  iiouey. 

Ilon'ey-loensi,  a.    {Bm.)    Se«  GLRi>rrecHiA. 

IlonVy-iuoon,  Hon'ey-month,  a.  The  first 
month  after  marriape. 

Hon>y*nionlh<*d,  a.  Smooth-spoken;  glib;  per- 
fnaritve;  »»tt-tuiigned. 

Honey  Point,  in  MOmoia,  a  township  of  Macoupin 
connty. 

Hon'ey  Sprlns*,  a  locality  in  Kansas  near  Elk 
Creek,  26  m.  S.  of  Kort  Blunt.  A  sharp  action  of  two 
hount  duration  was  fought  here,  July  17, 18(^  between 
6,U0O  Confederate  troopa  under  Oen.  Cooper,  and  3,000 
Union  men  commanded  by  Oen.  Blunt.  The  fbrmer  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  leaving  160  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  77 
prisoners,  besides  suffering  a  lose  of  400  men  wounded. 
National  lo«s  77  n.en,  of  whom  17  were  killed. 

llon'ey-ofalk,  (-ttawk,)  n.    The  clover-flower. 

Hon'ey-Btone,  n.    Same  as  Miluti,  q.  r. 

Hon'ey-nneker,  a.  (ZoSL)  A  fiunily  of  birds,  closely 
allied  to  the  Humming-birds,  nvehiUd*,  and  peculiar 
to  New-Holland. 


Hon'eysiiekle,  ft.    (Bot)   See  CArairouAC&B, 
LomcBaa. 

Hon'eysnckled,  (-sAArd,)  a.  Covered  vrith  honey- 
suckles ;  as,  a  htmtffitMtd  porch. 

Hon'ey-oweei,  a.  Mellifluous;  sweet  or  luscious  as 
hcHiey. 

Hon'ey*ionv«ed,  (-Uv^)  a.  Soft  and  persuasive 
of  speech. 

HonWTllle,  in  Virginia^  a  village  of  Page  co.,  abt. 
137  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Honey  Wntor,  n.  A  very  agreeable  perfume,  made 
by  diMolving  the  essential  oils  of  pergamot,  doves,  and 
hivender,  a  few  drops  of  attar  of  ruses,  and  sotne  musl^ 
in  qririts  of  wine;  after  digesting  for  some  days,  and 
staining  with  Saunder's  wood,  it  is  filtered  and  fit  for  the 
toilet. 

Honllear,  (AotevC/lar.)  a  fortified  town  and  seMiK>rt 
of  France,  dept.  Calvados,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seln^ 
opposite  to  Havre,  fhHB  which  it  is  6  m.  distant  Mant^/. 
Lace,  hardware,  butter,  and  alum.  It  has  an  exc^ent 
harbor  sheltered  by  a  pier.    /bp.  10,901, 

Honip,  the  name  given  by  the  Claiueae  to  any  factory 
t»elonging  to  Ruropeaa  merchants  at  Cknton.  nie  Hong 
merolmnts  were  ten  or  twelve  natives  who  were  the  only 
ones  legally  entitled  to  trade  with  foreigners,  or  **  the 
onter  barbariana."  Since  the  huit  Ohineae  war  (i 
Cbuta),  however,  the  fadlitiea  for  trade  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  commerce,  instead  of  l>eing  mo- 
nopoliaed  by  the  Hong  merchants,  has  become  more 
general. 

Honv'-Konc,  an  Island  of  China  in  the  Bay  of  Canton, 
K.  o(  Macao,  Ut.  22^  W  N.,Lon.  II !<> 60^  K.;  area, 32 sq. 
m.  It  was  given  to  the  Britiah  by  the  treaty  of  Nan-Kin  in 
1S4'J,  dependa  on  the  preaidencyof  Calcutta,  and  baa 
Ykturia  as  copital.  Poft.  {l«n)  £16,200,  of  whom  about 
1»,UUC  are  Europeana 

Honied,  (Afin'aui,)  a.    See  Hokkto. 

HonI  BoU  qni  nknl  y  pense.  [0.  Fr.,  evil  be  to 
him  that  evil  tliiniKa.]    The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the 
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U  Mioinln,  eaHtal  of  the  Hawalbm  Ihlsnds,  in  the 
islainJ  oi  OhIiu,  on  the  Imv  of  the  same  nnnie,  Lat.  21 
W  v..  Long..  ISTO  fth'  W.  It  ia  the  r*«i«ieuce  of  the  king 
and  of  Ida  vovemment.  und  the  centre  of  the  chief  inter 
sstaof  theialMn<la.  A  lineitrnteamem  runa  iyomSau>raD> 
ciaco  to  AiiHtralbi.  touching  at  Honolulu. 

Honor,  Hononr,  (dnfur,)  n.  FLat.  hnnor,  Jumm ;  Fr. 
htmneur:  It.  mt&rt;  ^  hoi^,  akin  to  Ir.  ornHr,  and 
probably  allied  to  Or.  ataos,  praise.]  Biteem,  respect, 
or  consideration  due,  or  paid,  to  worth ;  high  estimation 
or  praise;  —  when  used  in  " 
veneration ;  reverence. 

*' JKmaar  and  ahMM  froai  ae  aoadlUoB  riaa ; 
Asi  wU  your  part,  thara  all  the  Aonowrliaa.' 

— Dignity ;  exalted  place  or  rank;  diatinction ;  fame;  high 
moral  worth;  true  nobleneaa  of  mind;  maimnnimity; 
—  more  eapedally  in  men,  probity;  integrity;  —  in 
women,  chastity ;  purity. 

Wa  Bateally  pladga . . .  oor  Uvea, ear  fbrtoaaa,  aadoaraaerad 


reference  to  the  Creator, 


BateaUv  plad| 
>."  — /i/W-i— ». 

—Scorn  of  meanneaa,  springing  fh»m  the  fear  of  reproach ; 
assumM  i^penrance  of  nobleness ;  real  or  affected  nicety 
uf  sense,  as  regards  what  is  right.  Just,  and  proper. 
"  The  JInsllBg  of  tba  golaaa  kalpa  the  ksri  that  BMMtr  fiBtis.'* 


—Any  particular  quality  or  rlrtne  much  valued:  dignity 
of  mien;  noble  appettrance ;  high  rank, and, sometimes, 
reputation ;  that  which  honors. 

"  Ha  cava  hU  h»mown  le  the  worM  agala.* 
— A  teatimonv  of  eateem;  any  expreaaion  or  token  of  re- 
apect  or  high  eatimation ;  a  title  of  dignity  or  diatinction ; 
—  generally  in  the  plural;  aa,  he  was  received  with 
military  h<mort. 
— An  ornament  for  the  person ;  a  decoration  bestowed  and 
worn  BS  a  badge  of  merit  or  distinction. 
**llaa  . . .  baara  hit  blaablag  k«n»mr»  thiok  apoo  blm."— Aafa. 
—pL  iGawui,)  In  card-playing,  the  four  higheat  carda,  or 
court-carda  —  the  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave;  aa,  (in 
Whiat,)  two  by  hmtors,  and  the  odd  trick. 
-pi.   In  the  Engliah  universities,  the  highest  academic 
prixee  or  distinctions ;  as,  to  read  for  honon ;  he  took 
honort  at  Cambridge,  Ac 

{Pntd.  Law.)  A  aeignioiy  of  the  nobler  sort,  having 
several  inferior  lordships  and  manors  dependent  upon 
it. 

H.  Court.  {Ffvd.  Law.)  A  court  held  in  an  honor  or 
manoriHl  Jnriadiction.  —  Cb«rf  of  H.    See  CRtVALftT. 

H.(L^ono/).  (FY.  Hist.)  See  Lioiox  op  Uomor. 

H.  ( Maid*  of).  In  the  courta  of  European  aovereigna, 
ladiea  whoee  duty  it  ia  U>  attend  the  queen  when  ahe 
appeara  in  public. 

Honors  of  War.  (Mil.)  Certain  atipnlated  terma  granted 
to  a  beaten  enemy,  by  which  he  ia  permitted  to  march 
out  of  a  fortroKa  or  town,  or  fh)m  a  camp  or  a  line  of  in- 
trenchments,  with  sU  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  mili- 
tary etiquette  The  term  is  alao  used  to  signify  the  com- 
pliments offered  to  high  personages  or  military  heroes 
when  they  appear  before  a  body  of  armed  men,  or  such 
as  are  given  to  the  remains  of  a  deceased  officer. 

Cbde  or  law  qf  honor.  See  Chitaiat,  Dt:sLUiro. 

On  one's  honor.  On  the  pledge  of  one's  personal  honor ; 

on  the  stake  of  one's  moral  integrity ;  as,  in  England, 

the  peers,  or  members  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament, 

give  their  opinions,  not  under  oath,  but  on  their  honor. 

"  My  haod  to  tta«e,  a^r  honour  on  my  promlM."— Aofa. 

Tb  do  the  honors.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  boat;  to 
ahow  attention  and  civility  to  gueata  or  viaitors;  to  act 
the  part  of  a  guide  or  cicerone. 

"  To  do  tA«  honours,  and  to  (lv«  the  word.**— /^po. 
-V.  a.   [Lat.  honoro;  Fr.  honorer.]    To  hold  in 


rmect,  rapnta,  or  regard:  to  rarere;  to 
delerance  and  snbmlsilon;  and  when  employed  with 
rsferenoe  to  ttie  Alml^ty,  to  revwence,  to  mauifest  the 
highest  veneration  for  in  words  and  actions,  to  enter- 
tain the  most  exalted  thoughts  of;  to  worship,  to  a  ' 

••Fov  Ood,  SOMMT  tto  klac.**— 1  J^Sor  0.  17. 
**  AH  aaa  aboald  AaNOMr  tka  Sea.  area  aa  tbaj  A 

— Tb  dignity;  to  raise  to  distinction;  to  bring  into  bmo 
or  notice ;  to  elevate  in  rank,  station,  or  reputation :  to 
render  celebrated  or  illnstrious;  to  exalt;  to  treat  with 
due  ceremony^  civilly,  or  attention. 

**  Bom  lov'd,  haw  honour'd  eaet,  availa  tbea  aaC- Apa. 
(Cbm.)  To  accept  and  pay  when  doe,  as  a  draft,  4c 
aa,  to  honor  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Hon'orable,  Hon'onrablo,  a.    [Vr. 
Lat.  honarabili*.]   Worthy  of  honor,  regard,  re^kcct,  or 
eateem :  holding  a  high  or  diatinguiahed  rank  In  audety 
illustrious;  noble;  of  gentle  birth. 

**  Advaaea  year  aaaaa  aad  Ao»oara*la  fually.*'— Aafe. 
— Possessing  a  high  mind ;  governed  by  a  nice  seoae  of 
honor,  rectitude,  and  propriety ;  actuated  by  a  strict 
regard  tor  veracity,  probity,  and  fid^ty. 

*'  Oaoar  waa  aa  komomrmUs  aea."— Aals. 
— Achieved  by  proweas  or  noble  actStms ;  confenjqg^anoi^ 
ftms^  or  dignity ;  as,  konorttbU  wounds. 

«•  Thlarat  thaa  U  AaaawrwUo  fcr  a  aoWaa^ 
8tm  M  leaaBkar  wnB«aT -*— 5Mfes. 
— Oonsiatent  with  honor  or  reputation ;  proceeding  fkom 
a  laudable,  fit, or  reputable  cauae;  not  base;  uot  maan; 
not  reproachful :  aa,  an  kotwrabU  motive. 
"  Tba  klaff'B  aaaaa  to  Jaat,  aad  hto  qaarrel  itaawrriit.-    5>aH. 
—Honest;  fkir:  open;  without  deceit  or  hypocrisy;  equi- 
table ;  aa,  his  intentions  were  perfectly  konorabU. —  Nut 
to  t»e  disgraced;  above  suspicion  of  wrong  or  ilL 
"  Lot  bar  daooaaid.  say  abaaibaaa  ara  aeaaaewMo.**— 'jaflte. 
— Perfbrmed  with  marlta  of  public  honor;  aooompanled 
vrith  teatimonies  of  esteem  and  regard. 

**  ToeehaaHi  bar  aa  hononrmkU  taeib.**— ^«a««r. 
— An  appellation  or  epitltet  of  reapect,  disrinctioo,  or 
conrtssy;  as,  the  hanorahie  gentleman,  the  htmormhU 
senator,  the  honoraJbU  court,  the  hanaraiU  nembcr. — 
Appropriate  or  becoming  persons  of  station  and  char- 
acter; tending  to  sumiort  dignity,  self-reqiect,  and  r»- 
potable  position  in  Hie;  as,  an  honnrahU  salary. 
Hon'ombleneeo,  Hon^onmbleng— ,  a.  8«ats 
or  qnali^  of  being  honorable ;  diatinction ;  eievatioa  of 
station ;  eminence  of  reputation.  —  Ferness ;  probity; 
integrity;  fidelity ;  moral  rectitude. 
Ion  ornMy,  Hon'onmbly,a4<v.  In  an  hoaorable 


with  tokens  of  honor  or  reapact; 
mooaly;  generouaiy ;  nobly ;  wortbily;  Juatly ;  aqaita> 
biy;  fidriy;  reputably. 
"Ya«ada,wkydidlBofote>aatarai%<arv»t-— grfdba. 

Honorn'rinm,  Hon'omry,  n.  [Lat..  fhrn  *«a^ 
honor.1  A  term  na«d  in  Enmpe  almoat  ayuonyuioittJy 
with  /«e,  and,  aa  applied  at  the  present  time,  dilrfly  to 
the  fees  tendered  to  the  nroCBSsors  in  nnivenities,  and 
to  medical  or  othor  professional  gentlemen  fbr  their 
services.  It  aras  originally  applied  solely  to  tlie  salarin 
of  great  officers  of  state,  whose  services  it  was  conaid- 
ered  were  remunerated  only,  as  it  were,  hos$orit  oraso,— 
a  shade  of  meaning  which  is  still  perceptible  in  the 
present  use  of  the  term. 

Hon'omry,  a.  [Fr.  Aoaorouie,  fhun  Lat  homorariau.] 
Possessing  a  title  or  position  of  dignity  without  perfbnn* 
ance  of  services  or  pecuniary  recompense ;  as,  an  kosnw^ 
ary  secretair  of  a  society. — Conferring  lumor,  or  da- 
aigned  simply  to  bestow  honor  or  reputation;  as,  aa 
honorary  degree. 

lonons'tps*  There  are  tvn  saint*  of  this  name  ia 
the  Roman  calendar.  The  Ars<,  bishop  of  Aries  aad 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  Lerius,  died  429.  Hie  se> 
ond,  bishop  of  MaraeiUes,  and  a  religioua  writer,  vns 
bom  about  420  or  425. 

Hon'orer,  Hon'onrer,  a.  One  vrfao  booora  or  re- 
veres, (a.) 

Hono'rins,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great  bom  3S4, 
became  emperor  of  the  West,  and  hto  brother  Arcadios 
emperor  of  the  East,  on  the  death  of  Theodosins,  305; 
died,  after  being  shamefully  subtfngated  by  the  Gotb> 
under  Alaric,  4^ 

lonorlns  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Boni&ce  T.  in  02S,  and 
govemed  with  teal  and  prudence.    D.  038. 

Hoxoaitis  II.,  of  Bologna,  succeeded  Oalixtns  IL  In  11^ 
and.  at  the  same  time,  Thibanid  was  chosen  by  anotik^ 
party,  under  the  name  of  Celestin ;  but  he  rsdgn«d  tlae 
chair  to  his  rivaL    D.  1130. 

HoNOETCs  III.,  aras  made  pope  after  Innocent  XIL,  ia 
1216,    D.  1227. 

Honor?  us  IV.,  a  Roman,  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  19X 
He  displayed  great  seal  for  the  church,  and  promoted 
the  crusades.    D.  r>8. 

Hon'orleao.  Hon'onrleao,  a.  Without  honor; 
unworthy  of  honor. 

food.  n.  [A.  S.  hddi  German  hitt,  a  bead-ooverin^ 
fh>m  hUten,  to  guard ;  San»k.  chad,  to  cover.  See  Hat.] 
A  covering  for  the 
head  used  by  femalea. 
—  A  cowl :  a  covering 
fbr  the  head  and 
shoulders  worn  by 
monks. 

(Sport*.)  In  Mcon- 
ry,  a  covering  for  a 
hawk's  head  or  eyes.' 
-Anything  to  be  drawn 
over  the  head  to  cover 
it;  as,  the  kood  of 
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clottk  or  Moqa«4aor«.  ~  A  ibid  hanging  from  the  neck 
of  •n  •cadftmk  gown ;  as,  a  maater'OlHarts'  hood,  a  gradn- 
ato^  Kood. — Adj covering reeemblinga hood, or  aniwer- 
ing  tha  porpoee  of  a  hood ;  as:  (1)  The  heiid  of  a  car- 
mge.  (2)  A  oowl,  often  uiOTabIa  on  a  pivot ;  aa,  the  hood 
at  a  limner.  (3)  The  top  of  a  pomp. 
(JfmmL )  The  cover  or  porch  of  a  companion-way. 
-•«.  a.  To  dreea,  as  in  a  hood  or  cowl ;  to  put  on,  a*  a 
hood;  to  ftimlsh  with  any  hood-alutped  appendage;  aa, 
a  hoodttd  anake.— To  cover;   to  blind;   to  hide;   to 


ploj( 


*  Whtk  cne*  la  saylae,  I H  kood  wAao  tjm.'*  —  Skate. 
d.  (hnd.)  [A.S.  hud  ;  D.  hoed.]  A  termination  em- 
,  _'ed  in  the  compuaitlon  of  worda  denoting  Quality, 
condition,  character;  aa  in  manAood,  childAood,  knight- 
hood.  It  ia  need,  aometimea,  after  the  German  style, 
{-heiL  -head,)  as  in  godAatui,  maldenAaod,  Ac. 

Hood,  Robin,  a  chivalrous  outlaw  of  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard L,  whose  exploits  in  Sherwood  Forest  an*  the  Bub> 
jects  of  many  admired  ballads.  All  the  popular  legeuds 
celebrate  his  generositv  and  skill  in  archerv.  The 
principal  Incidents  of  his  history  are  to  be  found  in 
Btow,  and  a  complete  collection  of  the  ancient  poemm 
Bonga,  and  ballads  relating  to  him  was  published  by 
Ritson  in  I7M. 

Mood,  Samqbl,  TiSGOinnr,  an  English  commander,  b. 
1720;  distinguished  in  several  actions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  against  France,  partJcnlarl  v  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Havre ;  the  defeat  of  Adminil  l>e  Qraaae  under 
Rodney ;  siege  of  Tbolon  and  the  capture  of  Corsica ; 
after  which  he  waa  made  Qoveruor  of  Greenwich  Hos> 
pital,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  D.  1810. 

Mood«  Tbomab,  an  Rnglish  poet  and  hamoriat,  B.  in 
London,  1796.  Karly  in  life  apprenticed  to  an  engraver, 
H.  soon  negleetiHl  that  art  and  applied  himself  wholly 
to  literature.  In  1821  he  became  aub-edltor  of  the  **  Lon- 
don BCagaxine,'*  and,  conaequently,  a  member  of  that  bril- 
liant coterie  of  writers,  including  Charlee  Lamb,  Hax- 
II tt.  Hartley,  Coleridge,  Talfourd,  Bowring,  Ac,  whoae 
utt«rHOoee  apoke  through  its  pagee.  In  182^^.  brought 
out  hia  Whiau  and  OdditUt,  and  in  1S27  National 
TtUt.  In  the  latter  year  he  alao  published  a  volume  of 
**  Poems,**  among  which  appeared  the  exquisite  PUa  of 
the  Mida'*mmer  FUirie$.  In  1830,  he  began  the  publi- 
catioD  of  the  Cbmic  AnnuaL,  which  oontlbued  for  ten 
yenra.  lu  the  year  following  appeared  hia  Tjflw.y  HiUy 
a  novel.  Retiring  from  the  editorial  chair  of  the  "  New 
Monthly  Magaxine,"  in  1843,  he,  the  next  year,  started 
**  Hood's  MagMXine,**  which  flourished  until  his  decease. 
In  this  vear,  too,  he  gave  to  the  world,  through  the  col- 
umns of  ^  Punch,"  his  immortal  Song t^ the  SfurLtdong 
with  its  scarcely  less  powerfhl  slster>poem,  the  Bridge 
<lf  Sigh*.  While  on  a  s'ck-bed.  from  which  he  never 
rose,  JET.  received  from  the  Bnglish  govt  a  pension  of 
1600  per  annum,  which,  after  his  death  in  1845,  waa 
oootinaed  to  his  widow.  The  best  editions  of  H.'$ 
works  published  in  thla  country  have  been  published  in 
Boston,  one  in  4  vols.,  1S60,  and  another  in  Professor 
Child's  ediUon  of  the  Britioh  Poeta,(4  vola.,  1869.) 

Hood'ed,  a.  ( aot)    llooiUhaped. 

Hood'ed-snotee,  n.  (Zoul.)  See  Vipsbida 


rinn,  HcMMl'lagr^nil*,  n.  ^  (Naut.)  The 
ends  of  plHUka  which  flt  into  the  rabbeta  of  the  stem- 
and  stern-posts  of  a  ship. 

Rood' lam,  «.  A  low  fellow;  a  rowdy;  a  vagabond 
[L'.eal  U.S.) 

l«*MMt'.num*bllnd,  a.    See  Bundman*8  Burr. 

Hood'-moald*  Hood'-moaldlim,  n.  (Arch.) 
A  band  or  string  over  the  head  of  a  door,  window,  or 
other  opening,  in  a  mediaeval  bnildinx ;  ao  called  from 
ita  eucloaing,  aa  within  a  hood,  the  inferior  mouldinga 
and  the  opening  itaelf.  The  chnracter  of  the  mouldinga 
differs  slightly  in  Norman  and  Pointed  architecture; 
being  in  the  fbrmer  merely  a  fillet  accompanied  by  a 
splay,  oft«>n  ornamented  with  a  billet  and  sigiag ;  and 
in  the  Utter  an  ogee  moulding  with  a  hollow  on  the  side 
of  the  tracery.  In  the  Bnglish  and  the  Perpendicular 
styles,  the  B.-M.  are  often  terminated  by  brackets, 
shields,  or  heads.  The  term  is  also  applied,  in  Gothic 
architecture,  to  the  label  or  label^mould%ng,iq.r.)  CCaUed 
also  drip-done.) 

Hood  Rlwer,  In  Oregon,  enters  the  C(»lumbia  Fiver  in 
Wasco  CO .  about  'A  m.  W.  of  Dallaa  City. 

IIood*o  CJaaol,  or  Chamhbl,  in  WoMkiiglon,  a  narrow 
inlet  extending  SwW.  from  Admiralty  Inlet. 

Hood's  MillB«  in  Jfaryioad,  a  post-vill.  of  Oirroll  co. 

Hood's  River,  a  river  of  British  N.  America,  enters 
Coronation  Oulf  about  Lat.  109°  W. 

Hood'wink.  r.  a.  [H/od,  and  wmk.]  To  blind  by  cov- 
ering the  eyes  of. 

»  We  will  laiod  and  ki>odmlmk  liUB.-~A«te. 

—To  coTsr ;  to  hide.  —To  deceive  by  external  dlsgalsa;  to 
impose  on  by  practising  on  credulity  or  plastic  dispo- 
sition. 

•'  Bis  wite  konimlmMtd  Matte  bar  lafamj."— CbrM. 

Hooi:  n. ;  oL  Hoors,  and  (but  rarely)  Hooves.  [A.  a 
hdf,  hd/e;  D.  ho^;  Dan.  hov;  Ger.  h^f;  Or.  Aflpt^,  a 
tool,  implement ;  pi.  harness,  armor.]  The  homy  sub- 
stance that  shields  or  defends,  covers  or  terminates  the 
feet  of  certain  animals,  as  the  horse,  Ac.— An  animul ;  a 
beast;  — hence,  by  implication,  any  part,  remains,  or 
trace  of  a  hoofed  thing. 

— r.o.    To  walk  as  cattle,  (b.) 

Hoor-boand,  a.  (fhrrtny.)  A  term  denoting  that 
the  horse  or  other  hoofed  animal  haa  a  pain  in  the  fore- 
feet, occasioned  by  the  dryneas  and  contraction  of  the 
horn,  which  often  occaalona  a  lameneaa. 

Roofed*  {.hdS/U  a.  Having  hoofe;  fhmished  with 
boofe :  as.  hoof  en  quadi  upeds. 

HoorioiM«a.  Without  hoofs. 


HoOflUjr,  {hoM/ny,)  a  town  of  BritM  India,  la  Brngal, 
cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  baok  of  tiie 
Hooghly.  23  m.  N.W.  of  GakutU;  pop.  10.400. 

HoOfTbljr,  (TliO,)  a  river  of  India,  in  Bengal,  fbcwed 
by  the  Junction  of  two  W.  branches  of  the  Gimgaa.»8ee 

BTook,  n.  [A.  S.  Aoe,  Aooc;  D.  haae;  Dan.  hage;  Ibal. 
haki;  Heb.  chakka,  akin  to  Lat.  waciu,  crooked,  and  Gr. 
angkoe,  a  bend.J  A  piece  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  bent 
Into  a  curve  for  catching,  holding,  or  sustaining  any- 
thing; as,  a  flsli-Aool;,  a  hat-Aoo4r,  a  boot-AooJIr,  a  tenter- 
hook^  a  pot-AooJI;,  a  boat-^kwi-,  Ac. — That  which  catches ; 
a  trap:  a  snare;  a  spring;  aa,  **that  hook  of  wiving.*^ 
(iSS^oAu.)  — An  inatrumcnt  to  cut  or  lop  with;  a  sickle; 
aa,  a  renping-AooIr,  a  bill  ho<A.  — That  part  of  a  hinge 
which  is  fixed  or  Inserted  in  a  post  or  upright —An  ad- 
vantage :  a  catch ;  a  haul.  (Vulgar.)  ' 
SNavt.)  In  a  ship,  a  forked  timber  placed  on  the  keel. 
Maeh.)  An  eccentric  hook.  See  V-hook. 
Agrie.)  An  English  provincialism,  signifying  a  field 
sown  two  years  successively. 
->p{.  The  protuberant  parts  of  the  thigh-bones  of  Ck.t- 
tle.  (Sometimes  called  AooA''6oiu>».) 

Bjf  luiok  or  crook,  one  way  or  other;  by  any  meiov 
or  method,  direct  or  indirect. 

Off  the  hook$,  unhinged ;  perturbed ;  diaorde4*evl ;  ont 
of  temper. 

"  8b«  was . . .  aasny  pat  tg  the  hooka,  aad  Bonstroos  har4  to 
be  pleased  acaia."— X' JMraii#«. 

On  on^t  own  hook,  on  one*8  own  account ;  self-respoo- 
sible;  by  one's  self.  (CoUoq.  and  vulgar.) 

— e.o.  To  catch  with  a  hook ;  to  seise  and  draw,  as  with 
a  hook;  as,  to  Itook  a  salmon.  —  To  draw,  entice,  or  pA>- 
cure  by  artifice  or  stratagem;  to  entn^i;  to  ensnare 
as,  **  Her  I  can  hook  to  me." — Shake. 

—To  purloin;  to  pilfer;  to  steal;  to  rob;  as,  to  hook  a 
purse.  (Cant) 

To  hook  it,  to  make  one's  esci^ ;  to  decamp ;  to  elope . 
as,  he  hooked  it  home.  (Vulgar.)  —  7b  hook  on,  to  fasten^ 
fix,  or  attach  by  means  of  a  hook. — (Mach.)  To  connect 
the  valve-gear  with  the  locomotlv»Hingine,  so  as  to  give 
automatic  motion  to  the  valves. 

— o.  fi.   To  be  curved ;  to  bend  in  a  semi-elllptio  numn«>. 

BTook,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford, 
forming  tne  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  pro- 
tecU  the  Waterford  harbor.  On  ita  S.  point  there  is  an 
ancient  and  curious  tower,  now  used  as  a  light-house. 

Hookah,  n.    See  Pifb. 

Hooked,  (hookt,)  a.  Possessing  the  form  of  a  hook ; 
curvated.  —  ii^uruUhed  with  a  hook  or  hooks;  as,  a 
•'  hooked  chariot"  —  Milton. 

Hook'odnoflO,  n.  Incurvation ;  state  of  being  bent 
semi-elliptically,  or  like  a  hook. 

look'or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hooks.— <iVaM<.) 
A  fishing-amack ;  a  small  vessel  peculiar  to  the  Dutch 
and  Irish  coasts. 

Hook 'or,  JosBPH,  an  American  general,  b.  at  Old  Had- 
ley,  Nov.  13, 1813.  Entering  West  Point  Academy  in 
1 833.  he  graduated  in  1837 ,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  2d  Lieutenant  in  the  1st  U.  S.  Artillery.  He  served 
first  during  the  Florida  War,  and  afterwards  on  the  N. 
Frontier,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  lat 
Lieutenant  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War, 
H.  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Brig.  Gen.  P.  F.  Smith, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Monterey, 
Sept  21-:23, 1840,  for  which  he  waa  brevetted  Captain. 
During  the  succeeding  conflicts  at  Contreras.  Chero- 
busco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  in  the  storming  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  he  also  took  an  active  part;  but  in  1863.  reaigu- 
ing  hia  commission,  he  settled  upon  a  farm  near  Sonoma. 
California.  In  186iS  he  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Military  Roads  in  Oregon,  and  surveyed  a  line  from 
SUIIiconie  to  the  40th  parallel  on  the  E.  bnnk  of  Puget 
Sound,  in  Washington  Territory.  From  1860  to  1801  he 
was  O>lonel  of  the  California  Militia,  and  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  waa  appointed  Brig.  Gen. 
of  U.  S.  Volunteera,  and  assigned  to  the  defence  of 
Waahinfrton;  he  waa  afterwarda  engaged  in  the  Siege  of 
Yorktown,  and,  in  May,  1802,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
MiO.  Gen.  of  Volunteers.  In  the  subsequent  battles  of 
Willwmsbnrg,  Fair  Oaks,  Glendale,  Malvern  Hill,  and 
in  many  other  less  important  engp«gements  taking  place 
l>etween  May  and  August,  1802,  his  conduct  firmly  es- 
UMi^hed  his  right  to  the  sobriquet  of  **  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker,"  given  him  by  his  soldiers.  In  the  Northern 
Virginia  Campaign  Gen.  H.  commanded  a  division,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Bristoe  SUtion,  Manassas, 
and  Chantiliy.  At  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam  he  was  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  and  took  so  distinguished  a  part  in  these  Impor- 
tant actions  as  to  elicit  the  highest  praise  fh>m  Gen.  Mo- 
Ciellan.  In  the  latter  batUe  Gen.  H.  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  foot,  but  by  Nov.  10,  however,  he  was 
again  in  the  field,  and  assigned  the  command  of  the  6tb 
Corps.  Soon  after  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Centre  Grand  Division,  and  finally  of  the  entire  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  which  capacity  he  waa  preeent  In 
the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Kelly's  Ford,  and  Chan- 
cellorsville.  Between  Oct,  1803,  and  May,  18t^,  Gen.  H. 
was  engaged  in  the  operations  about  Chattanooga,  tak- 
ing a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Lookout  Valley, 
the  capture  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  Iwttle  of 
Missionary  Ridge.  On  Jan.  28,  1804,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  '*  for  the  skill,  energy,  and  endurance 
which  first  covered  Washington  and  Baltimore  from  the 
meditated  blow  of  the  advancing  and  powerful  army  of 
rebels  led  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee."  In  the  invasion  of 
Georgia  he  commanded  the  20th  Corps  (Army  of  the 
Cumberland),  and  took  part  in  the  combat  at  Mill  Creek 
Gap,  and  the  battles  of  Resacca  and  Dallas,  besides  that 
memorable  approach  to  Pine  Mountain,  May  20  to  July 


1,  whkh  was  DMrked  br  almost  duly  severe  angagik 
ments.  Then  followed  in  rapid  saoc4ssion  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  to  the  ChatUhuochie;  the  actions  near 
Atlanta;  the  combat  of  Peach  I'ree  Cmk;  and,  finally, 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Atlanta.  From  Sept  28, 1604, 
to  July  -6, 1806,  Gen.  II.  waa  In  command  of  tlie  Northern 
Dept,  with  hU  hea»dqu#rters  at  CinciunaU,  Ohio.  He 
retired  tmm  aetl^  eervioe,  at  his  own  raqusst  on  full 
rank  of  Mid.  Gen.,  Oct  16, 1808.    D.  Oct  81, 18tO. 

Hook'or,  RICBABO,  an  Kngliih  divine,  b.  In  Derbyshire. 
1664.  He  took  orders  about  1681,  and  soon  after  mar- 
ried Joan  Chw^man,  who  Immght  him  no  beaoty,  nor 
money,  nor  peace.  After  holding  some  ndnorprderments 
he  was  named  Master  of  the  TMnple,  in  1686.  The  contro- 
versy in  which  he  was  there  Involved  with  the  Puritan, 
Walter  Travers,  Is  said  to  have  oocaslnned  the  proiect 
cf  his  great  work.  The  Lowe  of  Ecdetiattieml  BtUty. 
For  quietness  and  leisure  In  its  composition,  he  rsnoved 
to  Boeoombe,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1691,  whence  four  years 
after  he  went  to  Bhihopsboume,  in  Kent,  and  besought 
no  higher  preferment  Four  books  of  nis  *  Eccleites- 
Ucal  PoUty  **  were  published  in  1604,  a  fifth  in  1607,  and 
the  last  three  after  his  death.  Its  profound  philosoph- 
ical groundwork,  its  vast  learning,  and  dignity  and  elo- 
quence of  style,  have  given  it  a  place  among  the  master- 
pieces of  English,  prose  literature.  D.  1000.  His  life 
was  written  by  Izaak  Walton. 

Hooker,  Sib  Wiluam  Jackson,  an  Bnglish  botanist, 
B.  at  Norwich,  1786.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  soon  chose  botany  for  his  special 

}>ursuit  Between  1800-1814  he  made  extensive  travels 
br  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants,  and  became  the 
friend  and  <»rrespondeut  of  the  moet  eminent  men  of 
science  of  his  day.  He  was  knighted  by  King  William 
IV.  in  1830,  and  five  years  later  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Kew  Gardens.  His  botanical  works  are  very 
numerous  and  of  standard  authority.  Aroongthem  are 
his  Tour  in  Iceland,  Mueoologia  BritamUea,  Flora  Scot- 
tea.  Exotic  Mora,  BriUeh  Flora,  and  Jcmui  FiUcum,  the 
last  published  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  GrevUle.  H.  was 
FJL8.,  a  vice-president  of  the  Linnssan  Society,  Oxford, 
n.CL.,  and  a  meml>er  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  D.  1806. 
— -  His  son.  JosxpR  Dalto.x  ff.,  b.  1810,  is  a  somewhat  dis> 
tinguished  botanist,  and  author  of  many  valuable  works. 
He  succeeded  his  father  aa  Director  of  the  Kew  iiarueii*, 
holding  that  position  until  1885. 

Hook'er,  in  Jadirma,  a  postH>fflce  of  Washington  co. 

Hooker,  in  jrissoMri,  a  township  of  Laclede  co. 

Hooker,  in  Femuiflwnia,  a  post'Ofllce  of  Butler  co. 

Hooker,  In  South  Dakota,  a  post-offlce  of  Turner  w. 

Hook'erton,  in  Sorih  Oorolina,  a  post-vilUge  of 
Greene  co.,  about  82  m.  S.E  of  Raleigh. 

Hook'erSTllle,  in  Weel  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Nicholas  00 

Hook'ejr.fi.  (Omnes.)  Same  as  Hookxt,  9.  v.  — BZi'iui 
Hookew.    (Oawtet.)   Bse  Bubd  Hookbt. 

Hook'-ladder,  n.  A  ladder  with  hooks  at  one  end, 
used  at  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 

Hook'-BBOtlon,  n.  (JfacA.)  A  valve-gear  In  a  steam- 
engine  reversed  by  T-hooks. 

Hook'*noaed,  i-nSed,)  a.  Having  a  cnrvated,  aqui- 
line or  Roman  nose ;  hawk-nosed. 

Hook'-plns,  n.  pL  {Carp.)  Taper  iron  pins,  only 
with  a  hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  fioor  to* 
gather. 

Hook'aei,  in  New  Hampehire,  a  post-township  of  Men 
rimac  CO.,  on  the  Merrimao  Klver,  abt  9  m.  8.  by  &  of 
Oouoord.    iW.  (1897)  about  1,900. 

Hooks  Mills,  in  We^  Filfv<>^«PO.  of  Hampehire  00. 

HookB'towB,  in  Ififtiias^pi,  a  P.  0.  of  Lauderdale  co. 

Hooka'towii,  in  iVwiMyleaMhi,  a  p(«t-borouffli  of 
Beaver  county,  about  342  milas  W.  by  N.  of  Harris- 
burg. 

HooK'y,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  ftill  of  hooks. 

Hoop,  n.     [A.  S.  A^,  a  band  miade  of  osiers;  D.  and 
Flem.  hoqt,  a  ring,  the  band  of  a  cask.    Probablv  allied 
to  Ooop,  q.  v.]    That  which  goes  round  about,  binds,  of 
fastens;  a  ring;  anything  circular. 
**  A  qaarrsi . . .  aboat  a  hoop  of  foM,  a  paltry  rlaf."— Skate. 

->A  band  of  wood  or  metal  need  to  confine  and  hold  to- 

Ether  the  staves  of  casks,  kegs,  tubs,  Ac.,  or  for  simi- 
'  purposes.  — A  farthingale;  a  drcuiar  frame-work 
of  some  elastic  material,  as  whalebone,  steel,  Ac,  used 
for  expanding  the  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress;  crinoline. 
*'  AU  tkat  hoomt  ars  food  fbr  Is  teoleaa  dlrtj  shoes,  aad  le  kasf 
tbo  fSUowi  aia  diataaoo."  --MUkordoon. 

— -A  quart  pot  or  drinking  measure.  The  original  quart 
pot  of  our  ancestors  was  bound  with  hoops  (usually 
three)  after  the  manner  of  a  cask,  so  that  when  filled 
vdth  liquor,  each  drinker  would  take  his  hoop,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  contained  between  two  hoopa 

— An  oid  measure  of  capacity,  or  drv  measure,  containing 
fh>m  one  to  four  pecks,  as  variously  estimated. 

— «.  a.  To  iiMten,  bind,  or  confine  with  boops ;  as,  to  hoop 
a  barrel.  —  To  encircle:  to  surround ;  to  clasp. 

— «.  n.  Tb  drive  with  a  shout  yell,  or  outcry;  to  pursue 
with  a  halloo.  —To  call  by  a  whooping  shout  or  cry. 

Hoop,  n.   A  shout;  a  whoop ;  a  hoarse  call. 
{ZoOL)    See  Hoopox. 

I— r.  fi.  [8ee  Whoop.]  To  hoop:  to  utter  a  loud  cry:  to 
emit  a  particular  sound  of  voice  by  way  of  call  or  hue 
and  cry :  to  halloo ;  to  shout.  (More  correctly  written 
Whoop.)— To  whoop  or  cough,  as  in  the  whooping<ough. 

Uoop'er,  n.  One  who  hoops  casks,  tubs,  Ac. ;  a  cooper. 
iZo&.)   The  Wild  Swan,  <ygnu$feru*. 

Uoop'er,  JoBX,  an  English  martyr  of  the  reformatioii. 
B.  in  Someraetshire,  1496.  He  waa  appointed  biahop  of 
Worcester  by  Bdward  VL ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Mary, 
he  was  required  to  recant  his  opinions,  and  on  his  ra* 
fhsal  was  condemned  to  tht>  flames,  in  156^.  He  wrote 
several  books,       -     ■ 
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H'OO^et'B  Tallejr,  In  l^ew  York,  a  P.a  of  Tlogft  eo. 

IIOO|»'ev«Tllle,  in  Margland,  a  P.  0.  of  DorchMter  co. 

Wl99p'inm  gonglM  Wboopixo-oodob,  n.  (Med.)  A 
oongh  in  which  the  patieot  hoopt  or  whoops  with  a  deep 
ioipiratloD  of  breatL  On  aoooant  of  the  Tiolemoe  of  the 
oongh  attending  thie  dieeaee,  the  Unnpertm$$iM  has  been 
ap^ied  to  It;  and  on  aoooont  of  the  recorrence  of  the 
oongh  in  parozjsros,  it  is  also  linown  by  the  name  of 
**  cliin  "  or  '^  kinli  **  congh.  H.-C.  seems  to  lutre  been  n  n- 
known  to  the  ancients,  as  no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the 
medical  works  of  the  Oreeks,  R>*mans,  and  Arabians.  It 
has,  howerer,  prerailed  for  seTeral  centuries  in  Tarious 
ootin tries  of  Korope,  and  on  accoun  t  of  its  frequent  occnr- 
2«nce,  and  the  danger  with  which  it  is  often  accom- 
panied, it  has  ooenpied  the  attention  of  phjsiclsns  con- 
siderably. The  symptoms  commence  with  a  simple 
catarrh,  indicated  by  a  cough,  and  the  expectoration  of 
a  limpid  fluid ;  by  redness  of  the  conJunctira,  a  watery 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils;  hoarseness,  and 
occasional  sneesing.  These  symptoms  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  slight  feverishness,  and  the  patient  is 
low-spirited  and  languid.  Thus  lar  the  disease  closely 
resembles  a  common  cold  :  but  at  the  end  of  about  one 
or  two  weeks,  the  character  of  the  affection  changes. 
The  fits  of  coughing  become  more  long  and  frequent ;  a 
sensation  of  tickling  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  accom- 
panies each  fit.  during  which  the  inspirations  are  irregu- 
lar, especially  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  faces  bear 
an  expression  of  anxiety  and  fear.  When  the  fit  comes 
on,  they  cling  flrmiy  to  the  persons  or  objects  near,  and, 
if  asleep,  start  up.  The  efforts  of  couehi  dk  then  become 
so  rapid  and  riolent  as  to  take  away  the  breath ;  dnrlnfc 
the  intenrals,  it  is  difflcnit  to  perceire  any  inspiratory 
movements,  excepting  at  times  when  the  cough  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  peculiar  whooping  sound,  which  has  given 
this  disease  iu  common  name.  In  young  children,  hoop- 
ing-cough often  becomes  complicated  with  other  dlseasefi. 
The  most  common  complication  with  children  at  the 
breast  is  cerebral  congestion,  giving  rise  to  violent  con- 
vulsions. H.-C.  prevails  as  an  epidemic  disease,  and 
children  from  birth  to  the  period  of  second  dentition 
are  chiefly  liable  to  it.  Adult  persons,  however,  are  not 
exempt  from  it,  and  it  sometimes  happens  in  old  age. 
The  disease  is  very  contagions,  and  when  it  once  flnds 
admission  into  a  house,  very  few  young  persons,  who 
have  not  had  It  previously,  escape.  It  rarely  affects  the 
same  individual  twice,  although  this  sometimes  occurs. 
H.'C.  is  a  very  fatal  malady;  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  any  other  disease  by  the  paroxysmal 
character  of  the  cough.  Hitherto,  no  treatment  of 
hooping-cough  has  l>een  discovered  by  which  Its  pro- 
gress can  be  arrested;  its  severity,  however,  can  be 
mitigated,  and  its  duration  diminished.  It  mnst.  neces- 
sarily, mn  a  certain  course,  which  often,  in  spite  of 
skilful  treatment,  may  be  long.  The  administration  of 
emetics,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  is  often 
efflcactous;  and  tartar  emetic,  on  account  of  its  easy 
solubility  and  certain  action,  seems  to  be  best  suited  for 
the  purpose.  In  protracted  cases,  nothing  appears  to 
be  so  effective  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  cough  as  change 
of  air,  which  frequently  succeeds  when  all  other  meth- 
ods have  failed.  The  diet  should  always  be  of  the 
mildest  description  at  the  commencement,  but  aAer- 
wards  it  is  advantageous  to  adopt  a  more  tonic  and 
nourishing  regimen. 

Hoop'oe,  UoopoOp  Hoop,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  common  name 
of  the  insessorial  birds  comprising  the  genus  Upupa^ 
fam.  OrtMadem.  The 
species  are  natives  of 
warm  parts  of  Asia, 
Australia,  and  AfHca, 
and  are  generally  re- 
markable for  magnifl* 
cence  of  plumage.  U. 
epnps^  the  common  ff. 
(Fig.  1309),  is  an  Afri- 
can bird,  a  summer 
visitant  of  most  parts 
of  Europe,  found  also 
in  some  parts  of  Asia. 
It  is  about  the  size  of 
a   missel-thrush;    its 

Slnmage    exhibits   a 
ne  mixture  of  white, 
buff,  and  black:  and 
it  has  a  large  crest  of 
two  parallel  rows  of 
feathers.    The  H.  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  veryfreouent  utterance  of  alow, 
soft  sound  resembling  the  syllable  ?uxw. 
Hoop'polef  in  OAto,  a  post-offlce  of  Ross  oo. 
lIoo|»'-«lLlrt,   Hoo|»^-pertlcoat,  n.    Same 

CRINOLIlfS,  q.  V. 

Uoorn,  (hoam,)  a  fortified  seaport  of  N.  Holland,  on 
the  Zuyder-Zee,  20  m.  N.  E.  of  Amsterdam.  Manuf. 
Woollen  cloths  and  carpets ;  ship-building  is  also  ear- 
ned on  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  had,  in  past  cen- 
turies,  a  large  foreign  commerce,  and  still  exports  much 
uutter  and  cheeee.    Pod.  (1897)  11,100. 

Hoo'slc,  in  Aisto  York^  a  township  of  Rensselaer  co. 
about  27  m.  N.E.  of  Troy.    A>p.  (1890)  10,471. 

Hoo'sic  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  manuf.  town  in  above 
township,  on  Fitchburg  R.  R.    Pop.  (1897)  about  7,250. 

Hoo'sie  (or  Hoo'fiac)  River,  in  MaaaachuaetU, 
Vermotd^  and  New  York.  Rising  in  Berkshire  co.  of  the 
former  State,  and  flowing  N.W.  through  the  N.W.  cor- 
ner of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  it  enters  New  York  in 
Rensselaer  co.,  and  Joins  tbto  Hudson  river  about  15  m. 
N.  of  Troy,  in  Washington  co. 

Moosler  {kiV/zher)s  n.  An  appellation  given  to  citi- 
zens uf  the  State  of  Indiana. 


Fig.  laOO.  — THC   BOOPOK, 
{.Vpttpa  «popM.) 


WHmmtf  V.  n.    [Fr.  hturt  most  probably  formed  finom  the 

sound.]    To  utter  a  odl  or  shout  in  contempt;  to  hiss 

or  cry  out  against  in  darision. 

"Athilssi . . .  Asoltaf  at  the  slorleaa  Boa  In  BsavM."— CW^rMys. 
— To  cry  or  make  a  sound  like  that  emitted  by  an  owl. 

The  oUaoroM  ewl  that  alghUj  *mM."  —  5h«te. 
— ^To  drive  with  shouts  and  cries  uttered  in  contempt  or 

disapprobation ;  as,  to  hool  a  traitor. 
— H.  A  cry  or  shout  in  contempt,  derision,  or  disapproba- 
tion;  as,  *«  the  Aoo<  of  the  rabble.**  —  GtanvOU. 
HooTe*  Hov'ea,  a.    [8e«  ClxAvn.]     A  disease  In 

the  stomachs  of  cattle,  caused  by  inflation  uf  the  gases 

thrown  off  by  an  exi-eea  of  green  fitdder. 
Hoow'eil,  Hov'ea,  a.    Suffering  from  the  disease 

called  hootey  or  Aoeea,  as  cattle. 
HooT'er,  in  indiima,  a  post-vilhige  of  Ca«  oo.,  located 

on  the  Wabash  R.R. 
Hoover**  Rnn,  in  Pmaa.,  a  post^fflce  of  Greene  oo. 
Hoov'ersTiile,  in  Pmiiiyfv«Ma,  a   pust-village  of 

Somerset  co. 


Hoow'erton*  in  Pmma.^  a  P.  0.  of  Montgomerr 

Hop,  r.  It.      rA.8.  hoppan ;  D.  kuppdm  ;  Oer.  hi 

Dan.  hoppe ;  W.  AoM to,  to  hop,  to  caper.  See  Hk 


lop,  to  caper.  See  HiP.j   To 
skip ;  to  Jump;  to  1m^;>  or  spring  on  one  leg ;  to  spring 
forward  by  lei^is ;  to  skip,  as  birds. 
Compaatnni  of  the  sprlac,  horr*mt  tnm  tpnj  to  ipraj.'*X>ryrfm. 
—To  limp ;  to  halt  in  one's  gait ;  to  walk  lame. 

The  Umplaff  BSKlth  ...  *«fr<M9  hers  nd  thcrs.**  —  X>ryrfm. 
— ^To  dance ;  to  caper ;  as,  to  hop  the  mazurka. 

A  Jump ;  a  leap ;  a  spring;  a  capo*  on  one  leg. 
1  oaa  go  above  a  haadred  ymrds  at  a  h»f,  step,  aad  Jomp." 

—An  improvised  daooe;  also,  and  in  a  vulgar  sense,  a 
dancing-assembly;  a  ball. 

Hop,  n.  [D.;  Belg.  Aofipe ;  Fr.  humbUm;  Oer.  hffp/en, 
from  Aatipt,  head,  top,  with  reference  to  the  climbing 
nature  of  the  plant.]  {Bet.)  A  climbing  plant,  the 
flowers  of  which,  also  called  Acps,  are  used  in  brewing. 
—  SeeHtmuius. 

— The  berry  or  friilt  of  the  dog-rose. —  See  Hip. 

— r.  a.  To  Imprognate  vritb  hops. 

"  Brtw  In  Ootobsr,  and  k€f  it  fbr  loitg  koopinff."  —  Mmtkmat. 

— V.  n.  To  gather  hops ;  to  collect  the  hop  harvest. 

Hopall'Ka,  in  3fiw»«rippt,a  village  of  Leake  co.,  about 
66  m.  N.E.  of  Jacks  -n. 

Hop'-blnd,  a.    The  stalk  «>n  which  hops  grow. 

Hop  Bottom,  in  PlnMMy/r<mJa,  a  post-borough  of 
Susquehanna  co. 

Hope,  n.  [A.8.  hapa ;  Dr.  honp ;  Dan.  haab ;  Ger.  hoff- 
nung ;  akin  to  Qr.  opnid,  for  opipUuS,  to  lie  in  wait  fbr,  to 
watch  ]  An  expectation  of  some  good;  an  expectation 
indulged  with  pleasure;  a  desire  of  some  benefit  or  good 
thing,  with  at  least  a  slight  expectation  of  obtaining  it; 
confidence  in  a  fntnre  event;  the  highest  degreeof  well- 
founded  expectation  of  good;  anticipation;  trust. 
"Bop*  I  tboa  narae  of  yoang  ^kta^n."-~Bicktn^t^f. 

— That  which  gives  hope ;  the  person  or  thing  which  sup- 
plies basis  of  expectation,  or  promises  the  good  fruition 
of  one's  wishes  or  desires ;  an  opinion  or  belief  grounded 
on  substantial  evidence. 

"  She  wst  his  ears,  his  Jkops,  and  hU  duOl^W—Drfdii. 

— V.  n.  [A.  8.  hopian;  D.  hopen;  Dan.  hciabe.']  To  expect, 
with  anticipation  of,  some  good ;  to  entertain  a  belief 
that  some  good  is  obtainable ;  to  indulge  in  hope ;  not 
to  give  way  to  despair ;  as,  to  hope  for  the  best. 

—To  place  oonfldence  in ;  to  trust  in  with  assured  expec- 
tation of  good. 
"  He  shall  stienfthcn  vonr  hsart,  all  vs  that  hop*  In  the  Lord." 

— V.  o.  To  expect  with  pleasurable  anticipations,  or  a  be- 
lief that  it  may  be  obtained;  to  live  in  hope;  to  look 
forward  to  possession  or  fruition  of  something  desirable. 
"  Cold,  trttiag  wintv  mart  onr  hop'd  tor  hay."—  Shako. 

Hope,  TnoMAS,  ac  Englixh  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
celebrated  for  his  works  in  illustrations  of  art,  espe- 
cially of  ancient  costume  and  the  life  of  the  Greeks.  D. 
1831. 

Hope,  in  Alabama^  a  village  of  Lauderdale  co. 

Hope,  in  Arkanoao,  a  post-town  of  Hempstead  co-  on 
the  St.  L,  Iron  Mt  A  8.  R.R.     Pop.  (1890)  1,937. 

Hope,  in  lUinoio^  a  flourishing  township  of  La  Salle  co. 

Hope,  in  ImiianA,  a  post-town  of  Bartholomew  co.,  on 
the  C,  C,  C.  3c  St.  L.  R.R.,  about  12  m.  N.E.  of  Colum- 
bus.   Pop.  (1^90)  1,009. 

Hope,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co. 

Hope,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Barry  co. 

Hope,  In  Nrw  Jertejff  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Wurren  co ,  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

Hope,  in  New  Yorky  a  post-town  and  township  of  Ham- 
iltuii  CO.,  about  56  m.  M.W.  of  the  city  of  Albany.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  600. 

Hope,  iu  Ohio^  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Hope,  iu  PrNn^IroMta,  a  post-oflBce  of  (jreene  co.,  about 
8  m.  N.  of  Waynesburg. 

Hope,  In  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Providence  co. 

Hope,  in  TextUf  a  post^village  of  Lavaca  co. 

Hope  Advance  Bay,  on  the  N.  coudt  of  Labrador, 
Brrtish  N.  America,  Lat.  60°  N.,  Lon.  70°  W. 

Hope  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Hamilton 
CO.,  about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Hope'dale,  in  lUmoU,  a  post-vUlage  and  township  of 
Tazewell  co. 

Hope'dale  Hopedale  Community,  in  Ifos- 
oachHoetU,  a  post-town  of  Woreester  co.,  about  35  miles 
8.W.  of  Boston.    Pop.  1,100. 

Hope'dale,  in  OMo,  a  pnst-vilhtge  of  Harrison  oo., 
alK>ut  124  m.  N.  by  K  of  Columbus.    Pop.  (1897)  about 


Hope  Falta,  in  Nem  Forir,  a  poat-Tilhic»  oT  1 

CO.,  about  64  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 
Hope'fleld,  in  Arkamaat,  a  villaca  oT  < 

on  the  MJiriadppI  Kiver.  oppoaitelfeBpfata,  TenesMsL 
Hope'fU,  a.   rnll  of  hope;  filled  with  expaclaat  da- 

■ire;  feeling  anticipation  of  socoeM. 

"  JTsp^^  of  year  aid,  he  hopes  la  vnia.-— Ays. 
— ^Anthoridng  grounds  for  hope ;  promising  or  preasglac 

■access;  antidpative  of  good ;  as,  a  hop^M  ymxmymLt, 
"  What  to  the  old  can  ysalsr  pleaoare  ho. 


to  Alabama,  a  poafr-village  of  Mont- 


lajsalonsyothtooeof— Jfc-JlJ^ 
HopeAll.  in  Vjrgimia,  a  post-oAee  of  Looln  oo. 
Hope'AillT,  adf.    In  a  honfnl  m 

wiin  gnmnd  to  anticipate  good ;  in  a  b 

or  raise  hope ;  tmstftally ;  oonfidenUy. 
Hope'talneaa,  a.   State  or  quality  of  bein^  hopefol ; 

pniniiMo  <if  emnti ;  fTTOUod  to  SKpect  OT  anticipate  wliat 

HiijM^    Htlllt 

p  fi..  rv  iotjnty. 

Hfip>lte,  n.  lUfn.)  A  transparent,  wUtiab,  Km»> 
ti  I1K4  brirWQ  mjnpral,  fVom  the  calamine  mines  of  Alteik- 
l)«r$£,  ]i«<Jir  J^U-U^taJ4>elle,  supposed  to  contain  pboa- 
ptioric  ftcJii.oiEideof  Kinc,  and  cadmium;  ip.|fr.  S^TO-S-^Sl 

HopelefHs.  «.  Without  hope;  deprived  of  hope ;  d» 
S(»oudtrtg;  d4*pAirir.g. 

*'jLlat  I  I  am  a  womna,  Maadlfloa.  hopolMt.''— Aala. 

— Giving  no  cause  or  ground  for  expectation  of  good ;  hstv- 
ing  no  promise  of  hope  for  a  thing  desirable;  irretrie^ 
able ;  desperate ;  as,  a  hopdest  cause,  a  hopele$g  attempt. 
"  The  hytlwt  word  of  never  to  rotora.**— a*hi. 

— Unhoped  for;  without  anticii^ttion ;  unexpected;  de- 
spaired of. 
*«  Tbrioo  happy  oyso,  to  vlow  the  kopoian  pcvoeaeo  of  thy  brther." 

Hopelessly,  adv.    Without  hope. 

Hopeleaaneso,  n.  SUte  of  being  hopelesa:  abitn- 
donment  of  h<^;  a  state  of  being  desperate,  cm-  aiford- 
ing  no  hope. 

Hop'er,  ft.   One  who  hopes  or  anticipates. 

Hope  Town,  a  Tillage  of  British  GuUna.  S.  Amerion, 
about  1  m.  fh>m  Fort  Wellington. 

Hope  Talley,  in  Bkode  /i/aiMi.a  post-vilhigeor Waslb- 
ington  CO.     Pi>p.  (1897)  about  9-iO. 

Hope'Tllle,  iu  Zotra,  a  post-village  of  Oarke  co.,  ahoot 
fiO  m.  S.S.W.  of  Dee  Moines. 

Hope'well,  a  town  of  the  province  of  New  Kuan- 
wick,  in  Albert  co. 

Hopewell,  in  lU'moio,  a  township  of  Marshall  eo. 

Hopewell,  in  IndUma,  a  village  of  Jennings  co.,  about 
20  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 

Hopewell,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Mahaska  co.,  aboot 
11  m.  E.N.E.of  Oikaloosa. 

Hopewell,  in  Marflamd,  a  post-village  of  SomensC 
CO.,  on  the  N.  Y..  P.  &  N.  ILR. 

Hopewell,  in  Mimitmppi,  a  postofBce  of  Calhoan  ool 

Hopewell,  in  Iftssovrt,  a  post-oiBoe  of  W^ashington 
county. 

Hopewell,  in  Norik  OaroUaa,  a  post-villaga  of  Meck- 
lenburg CO.,  about  160  m.  W.S.W.  of  Baledgh. 

Hopewell,  in  New  Jenen^  a  prosperous  township  of 
Cumberland  oo. 

—A  post-town  and  township  of  Mercer  oo.,  about  12  m. 
N.E.  of  Trenton.    Bm.  of  town  (1897)  about  7oa 

Hopewell,  in  ^Tete  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Ontario  co.,  about  12  m.  W.  of  the  dty  of  Geneva.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,656. 

Hopewell,  in  OMo,  a  township  of  Licking  oo. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  oo. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Muskingum  oo.,  nboat 
46  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Perry  oo. 

— A  township  of  Seneca  co. 

Hopewell,  in  JVaaiyfawatat  a  prosperooa  towndilp  of 
Beaver  oo. 

— A  pos^township  of  Bedford  oo. 

— A  towndiip  of  Cumberland  oo. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  oo. 

— A  township  of  Washington  oo. 

—A  township  of  York  oo. 

Hope' well,  in  ScwiA  ChroNno,  a  potUoflice  of  York  en, 
about  00  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Hope'well  Aeademy,  in  JfMsoart,  a  post-villaga 
of  warren  co. 

Hope'wetl  Centre,  in  N«w  York,  a  post-olBce  of 
Ontario  co. 

Hopewell  Centre,  in  JVwmyfoawfa,  a  post-villaga 
of  Tork  CO.    P**p.  (1897)  about  100. 

Hopewell  Cotton  Works,  in  PHnsyfcwaM,  a 
iwrt-ofBce  of  Chester  co. 

Hopewell  Cross  Roads,  in  JfanrtoMi,  a  port- 
vUlage  of  Harford  oo.    Pop.  (1897)  about  180. 

Hope'well  Head,  a  cape  of  Labrador,  between  Isit 
67^N.,  and  Lon.  77°  W.  It  projects  into  Hudson's  Baj; 
B.  America. 

Hop'-irarden,  Hop'-yard,  n.  A  garden,  field,  or 
incloeure  where  hops  are  cultivated  and  raised ;  as,  K^^ 
ish  hopgardens. 

Hop-boml»eani,  n.     (Bol.)    See  Osntra. 

Hop'inffly,  adv.  With  hope,  expectation,  or  antici- 
pation or  good. 

mpttal,(L».)    SeeL'HOPiTAL. 

Hoplclns,  Saxuxl,  an  American  divine,  founder  of  the 
Hopkintian  theology,  B.  at  Waterfoury,  Conn.,  1721.  Be 
was  a  pious  and  lealous  man,  with  considerable  talents, 
and  almost  incredible  powers  of  application ;  bat  hii 
theological  opinions  have  given  rise  to  much  ooatro* 
versy.  He  published  numerous  sermons,  and  eamestiy 
advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery  In  the  Amerieaa 
States.  From  the  year  1780  he  presided  over  a  coom 
gation  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  n.  In  1801 
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H^pliLlBS,  SnPHm,  an  American  statotman,  and  one 
of  those  who  eiKued  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
vae  B.  in  1707,  in  that  part  of  Providence  which  now 
forme  the  town  of  Scituate.  In  1732  he  was  elected  a 
•^preeentatlTe  to  the  general  aeeembly  from  Scituate, 
and  was  choeen  epeaker  of  that  body  in  1741.  In  1751 
be  was  appointed  chief  Justice  of  the  superior  court  of 
Rhode  Island,  and,  in  1766,  was  elected  its  governor. 
After  this  he  was  several  times  chosen  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  D.  in  1786.  He  was  a  clear  and  convincing 
speaker,  and  a  good  mathematician ;  and  though  he  had 
received  but  a  very  limited  education,  his  knowledge  of 
literature,  science,  and  political  economy  was  varied  and 
extensive. 

Ho|»'lKillB,  in  Kmtttckif,  a  W.  co.;  arta,  al>ont  550 
Br|.  m.  Rurm.  (jretMi  and  Pond  rivers,  and  Tmdewater 
cri^k.  Surface,  diveraified ;  tuii,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Madisonville,     Ptip.  (iStK))  2:J,5(>5. 

IIO|»'lKiiiS,  in  MichigoM,  a  pust-township  of  Allegan 
cv.    Pbo.  (1897)  about  *2,()00. 

Ho|»'klnB,  in  Mumnotdi,  a  poe^Tillage  of  Hennepin 
CO.,  on  C,  H.  it  St.  Paul  and  2  other  R.  Rs. 

Hop'klns^  in  TVnu,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  about  750  sq.  m. 
JUwra  White  Oak  Bayou  and  Lake  Fork  of  Sabine 
river.  Smr/aca^  diversified  ;  aoO,  fertile.  Cbp.  Sulphur 
Springs.     Pop.  (1890)  20,572. 

Hopktn%t«w,  n.pL  {BecL  Hitt.)  The  name  given 
to  those  who  adopt  the  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, I/.  V.  They  are  not  a  distinct  sect,  but  are  pretty 
numeroos  in  America,  in  some  of  the  Christian  bodies 
of  which  the  tenets  are  generally  Calvinlstic.  They 
hold  most  of  the  Galvinistic  doctrines,  and  even  in  their 
most  extreme  form,  but  they  entirely  n^ect  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation,  both  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
and  of  Christ's  righteousness.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  H.  system,  however,  is,  that  all  virtue  and 
true  holiness  consist  in  ditinUrttUd  hentvoUnet,  and 
that  all  sin  is  »dJUkiu$»  —  the  self-love  which  leads  a 
man  to  give  his  first  r^ard  even  to  his  own  eternal  in- 
terests l^ing  condemned  as  sinful. 

Hop'kln*s  Mill«  in  Bamtjflwinia^  a  postK>iBce  of 
Greene  co. 

Hop^klnaoB,  Peakcu,  an  American  author  and  states- 
nuin,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence,  was  b.  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  His 
fi«th<fr  was  the  intimate  friend  and  scientific  ooadUntor 
of  Franklin.  After  graduating  at  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, ajid  making  the  law  his  study,  Francis  visited 
England,  and  in  a  few  yean  after  his  return  entered 
Congress  as  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey.  He  produced 
many  satires  and  Ironical  pieces,  such  as  the  JProphee]ft 
the  J^MHcal  CbtedbitM,  Ac,  tending  to  ridicule  the  old 
country;  while,  at  the  same  time,  be  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  ribaldry  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  exag- 
gerations and  pn^udices  with  which  tha  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  at  first  assailed.  After  his  retirement 
from  Congrsas,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  admiralty 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  i>.  in  1791.  Among  his  works, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  a  political  character, 
there  are  many  sound  essays  and  scientific  papers,  acute 
and  learned  Judicial  decisions,  and  a  variety  of  songs 
possessing  much  sweetness  and  delicacy,  which  were 
rendered  stiU  more  popular  by  the  ain  he  composed 
for  them. 

Hopkins*  SfatlOB,  in  Midugtm,  a  post-rUlage  of 
.\lfegHn  CO. 

Hop'klnsTllle,  in  Kenttukp,  a  city,  capital  of  Chrls- 
liau  CO.,  on  L.  A  N.  and  0.  Y.  R.  Rs.  and  the  Little  river, 
74  m.  S.  of  Henderson.     Pov.  (1890)  about  6,260. 

Hop'klnsvllle,  in  Michigau^  a  village  and  former 
poet-oflice  of  (jrand  Traverse  co. 

Hop'k  Insvllle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  K'>  m.  8.  W.  of  Columbus. 

Hop'klnton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Delaware  co. 

Hop'klnton,  in  Mumtacktuett*,  a  post-town  of  Middle- 
sex CO.,  about  26  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
/\>p.  ( 1S«J7)  about  8,000. 

Hop'klntoil,  in  New  Hampakire,  a  post-town  and 
t<»«ruship  of  Merrimac  co.,  about  6  m.  west  by  south  of 
CV»ncord.    Pf>p.  (1890)  1,817. 

Hop'klnton,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  town- 
ship of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  about  38  m.  east  of  Ogdons- 
I'urg.     Pop.  (1890)  about  1,9(I0. 

Ilop'klntoii,  in  Rhode  I$Uutd,  a  post-town  and  town- 
»iiip  of  Washington  co.,  about  :i5  m.  southwest  of 
l*n>vidence.    Pbp.  (1897)  alwut  2,86(K 

Hopllte,  n.  [Or.  hopUtit.]  {Or.  HisL)  A  heavy-armed 
in  tan  try  soldier. 

Hop'-iMMlt,  {-dsi,)  n.  In  some  English  countries,  the 
nnme  given  to  a  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

Hop'-o^-my-thamb,  n.  [''Hop  over  my  thumb.**]  A 
vulgar  colloquialism  for  a  dwarf  or  diminutive  person. 

Hopped,  {h6p'dy)p.  a.  Impregnat«fd  with  hops;  as,  a 
hopped  drink. 

Hop'pen  vllle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-oflice  of  Mont- 
gomery CO. 

Hop'per,  n.  Ouj  who  hops,  leaps,  Jumps  on  one  leg, 
or  capers. 

(Mach.)  A  wooden  trough  or  fiinnel,  through  which 
grain  pasites  into  a  mill  to  be  ground :  so  called  from  its 
nnpping  or  leaping  motion.  —  A  basket  or  utensil  in 
which  seed-corn  ic  carried  for  sowing. 
iOames.)  See  Hop-scotch. 

Hop'per-bojr,  n.  {Much.)  A  kind  of  rake,  moving 
circularly,  and  uMcd  for  spreading  metil  or  flour  for  dry- 
ing in  mills,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pushes  it  towards 
an  opening  in  the  centre,  through  which  it  fHllM. 

Hopj»Ot«  n.  A  hand-basket.  —  A  vessel  used  by  Corn- 
ish minera  to  measure  ore  in.  (Eng.)  — An  English 
provincialism  for  a  baby  at  nurse  or  in  arms. 

Hop'*plckor,  R.  One  who  picks  or  gathers  hops. 


Hop'plni^,  n.  A  \tm3B\Tkg\  a  springing  on  one  log;  a 
capenng. 

— A  meeting  or  assembly  for  dancing. 

— A  picking  or  gathering  of  bops ;  as,  the  hopping  season. 

Hop'plo.v.a.  To  fasten  or  fetter  the  legs  of  an  unruly 
horse.  —  See  Hobblb. 

—n.  pi.  A  fetter  or  shackle  for  hitching  horses*  feet  to- 
flfether. 

Bfop'-pole,  n.  {Agric.)  A  pole  or  upri^t  set  annually 
iu  the  ground  at  the  roots  of  hop-plants  for  their  stems 
to  twine  around.  When  a  hop-plantation  is  first  made, 
as  the  plants  are  weak,  the  poles  are  not  required  to  be 
more  than  6  or  6  feet  in  length,  but  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  they  require  to  be  10  or  12  feet  in  length. 
Any  kind  of  young  trees  or  saplings  may  be  UHsd  as 
hop-poles;  but  the  most  durable  are  those  of  the  oak, 
the  ash,  the  sweet-chestnut,  and  the  larch. 

Hop  River,  in  ConnKtieut^  enters  the  Willimantic 
River  from  Tolland  co. 

Hop'-aeoteh,  Hop'per,  n.  {Oama.)  A  childish 
diveraion,  in  which  a  stone  is  pushed  forward  by  the 
foot  of  the  player  from  one  division  to  another  of  a 
square  figure  delineated  or  scotched  upon  the  ground. 

Hop'-Tlno,  n.  The  stalk  of  the  hop. 

Hop'-jr»r«l,  n.  See  Hop-oardbn. 

Ho^qiUAilll,  in  WaahmgUm,  a  iKist-town  of  Oielialis  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1.500. 

Ho'qalam  River,  in  WashimgUm,  enters  Gray*s 
Harbor  in  Chebalis  co. 

Hor,  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  a  mountain  of  a  conical  form  in 
the  range  of  mount  Seir,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabah, 
or  great  valley  running  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elani- 
tic  Oulf.  It  is  an  irregularly  truncated  cone,  with  thre« 
rugged  peaks,  overlooking  a  wilderness  of  heights,  cliffii, 
ravines,  and  deserts.  Ou  this  mountain  Aaron  died, 
alone  with  his  brother  and  son,  (yum.  xx.  22-29; 
xxxiii.38.)  It  is  still  called  Jabel  Neby  Harboon,  **  mount 
of  the  prophet  Aaron ; "  and  on  its  summit  stands  a  Mi>- 
bammedan  tomb  of  Aaron  (Fig.  1310),  on  the  site  of  a 


I'lJ.  iJiiJ.  —  MOUIfT  BOB. 

Still  more  ancient  structure,  and  marking  perhaps  the 
place  of  his  burial. 
Hor'aee,  Qotntub  Horatius  Flaccus,  a  Roman  poet,  b. 
near  Venusia  (now  Venosa),  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the 
confines  of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  B.  c.  66.  His  father,  al- 
though following  the  calling  of  a  tax-gatherer,  was  a 
roan  of  elevated  and  liberal  sentiments,  and  took  the 
greatest  pains  in  providing  for  bis  son's  education.  At 
the  age  of  18  years  he  went  to  Athens  to  complete  his 
studies ;  and  while  there,  Marcus  Bnitus  passing  through 
the  city  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  Horace,  accompanied 
by  other  Roman  youths.  Joined  the  army ;  became  mili- 
tary tribune ;  fought  in  the  last  battle  for  the  freedom 
of  Rome  at  Philippi,  and  saved  himself  by  flight. 
Though  he  saved  his  life,  he  forfeited  his  estate,  and 
was  reduced  to  great  want,  till  Virgil  introduced  him  to 
MsDcenas,  through  whose  interest  he  recovered  his  patri- 
mony. Augustus  now  became  his  friend,  and  offered  to 
make  him  his  secretary,  which  Horace  declined.  When 
Mascenas  was  sent  to  Brundusium  to  conclude  a  treaty 
between  Augustus  and  Anthony,  he  took  with  him  Hor- 
ace, Virgil,  and  other  literary  friends ;  and,  not  long 
aAer,  he  presented  Horace  with  the  Sabine  villa;  to 
which,  having  witnessed  such  striking  exiimples  of  the 
instability  of  fortnne,  he  withdrew  from  the  tumult  of 
Rome,  preferring  retirement  to  h  more  l>rtl limit  life. 
His  Odes  are  models  of  that  kind  of  cnniptwition,  and 
his  Epistles  and  Satires  abound  with  ncute  and  viviuiona 
observations  on  life  and  mannera;  vfhi\eUi»Ar$  Pn^tiat, 
so  often  quoted,  presents,  under  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Pisos,  but  with  graceful  precisiim.  the  difficulties  of 
(K)otical  comiKMition,  and  the  principles  which  should 
guide  the  poet  in  his  work.  Want  of  npace  prevents  us 
from  dwelling  on  the  peculiar  merits  of  h  classical  po4*t ; 
but  we  nmy  say  with  a  comp«'tent  authority,  thst  "  the 
easy,  agreeable  manner  in  wliirh  he  philoAophizes  with- 
out appearing  to  do  it,  the  buU  with  which  lie  i«eMA«)MH 
his  thoughts,  and  the  delicacy^  and  ease  with  wliicli  he 
expresses  hiniseif,  afford  the  must  agreeable  entertain- 


ment His  descriptions  are  etui  applicable  and  Inter* 
eating,  and  the  poet  will  therefore  ever  remain  the 
favorite  of  those  whose  morality  does  not  exclude  the 
refinements  of  life."  Horace  died  suddenly,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  746,  and  8  B.  o. 

Ho'ne,  ii.pl.  [Lat ;  Or.  orot'.]  (Myt.)  Divinities  regarded 
in  two  points  of  view  —  as  the  goddesses  of  tlie  seasons, 
and  of  the  hours  of  the  day.  Their  duty  was  to  hold 
the  gates  of  heaven,  which  they  opened  to  send  forth 
the  chariot  of  the  sun  In  the  morning,  and  receive  it 
again  in  the  evening.  No  classical  poet  has  described 
them  with  greater  beauty  than  Shelley,  in  his  /Vosie- 
thetu  Unbound.  These  goddesses  are  often  depicted  as 
forming  the  train  of  Apnroditd  or  Venus. 

Ho'nki,  a.  [Lat.  horcUis,  from  hora,  an  hour.]  Relat- 
ing or  belonging  to  an  hour  or  honra ;  as,  **  tne  horal 
orbit."  — /Vior. 

Ho'r»rjr,  a.  [Lat.  horarius,  from  hcra.]  Pertaining 
to  an  hour;  noting  the  houn ;  as,  a  "  horary  inspection." 
BtUler.  — Continuing  an  hour ;  hourly ;  happening  once 
an  hour. 

H.  motion.  (Astron.)  The  apparent  motion  of  a 
celestial  body  in  an  hour.  The  apparent  horary  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  diurnal  revolution  is 
15° ;  for  as  the  whole  circle  is  completed  in  24  hours, 
the  twenty-fonrth  part  of  it,  or  16^,  must  be  passed  over 
in  one  hour. 

Uoratlan,  (ho^d'ihan,)  a.  Relating,  pertaining,  or 
having  reference  to  the  Latin  poet  Horace;  alter  the 
manner  or  style  of  the  writings  of  Horace. 

Hora'tll  »nd  Curim'Ui.  (Rom.  Hist.)  The  Albana 
having  invaded  Rome  B.  c.  670,  It  was  resolved  to  decide 
the  contest  by  a  l»attle  between  three  champions  on 
each  side.  Three  twin  brotbera  having  been  found  in 
both  armies,  the  Romans  named  the  Uoratil,  and  the 
Allians  the  Cnriatii,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  in- 
trusted to  them,  aud  the  Cnriatii  having  been  van- 
quished in  the  fight  which  followed.  Alba  was  forthwith 
united  to  Rome. 

Hora'tlo,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-oflloe  of  Darke  oo. 

Hom'tlas  CToelea.    See  Cuclkb. 

HorcMiitas,  (nr4ea-see'tas,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt  70 
m.  S.  of  Nuevo  Santander. 

Hord,  in  RUnois^  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 

Horde,  n.  [Du.  and  Oer.  hordes  Tartar,  horda;  A.  8. 
heard;  Goth,  hairdo.  See  Hbrd.]  A  herd;  a  trilie  or 
clan ;  especially,  a  companv  of  wandering  people  dwell- 
ing in  tents  or  wagons,  and  punning  a  migratory  course 
of  exlHtence  from  place  to  place ;  as,  a  horde  of  bar* 
barians. 
"  llarUal  horda  on  k«rde  with  drisdrai  swetp."—  Thommn. 

Hor'delne,  n.  [From  Lat.  hordeum^  barley.]  (CftenJ 
A  mmlificatiou  of  starch,  constitoting  about  66  per  cent 
of  barley  meal. 

Horde'olnm,  n.  [Lat.  hordeolus.']  (Med.)  A  small 
tumor  on  the  eyelid,  somewhat  resembling  a  barley- 
corn: it  is  a  little  boll  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid,  and  is  commonly  called  a  stye. 

Hor'deam,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  The  BarIev,agenasof 
plants,  order  Graminaeese.  The  genus  Is  distingiiished 
by  spiked  inflorescence,  three  spikelets  being  always 
situated  upon  each  tooth  of  the  rachis,  of  whteh  some- 
times only  the  middle  one  is  fertile,  and  sometimes  all 
the  three,  so  that  in  the  former  case  the  fruit-bearing 
spike  is  two-rowed,  and  in  the  latter  case,  six-rowed ; 
the  glumes  are  two,  containing  a  aingle  floret;  the 
palen  two,  the  outer  one  awned;  and  the  seed  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  palese.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
almost  all  annual,  although  some  varieties  of  barley 
are  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn,  and  the  cultivation  of 
them  extends  over  the  winter.  B.  is  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Moses  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
also  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  has  been 


/^.  1311.  — BARLKT. 
«.  two- rowed  barter  ;  h.  tprat  or  brattlodorc  barley, 
extensively  cultivated   from  remote  antiquity.     Beer 
made  from  it  wa*  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 
aud  the  ancient  Germans.    The  cultivation  of  it  appears 
to  have  extended  from  Italy  northwards  iu  Europe,  but 
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«t  if  better  adapted  than  any  other  grain  to  the  moat 
northern  regiona,  sume  of  ita  ruietiea  being  cultivated 
with  advantage  where  the  climate  ia  too  cold,  or  the 
•nmmer  too  short,  fur  any  other  cereal  cn^ ;  and  it  ia 
deemed  probable  that  itn  native  conntry  ia  northern  or 
Central  Asia.  It  ia  capable,  however,  of  being  culti- 
vated in  very  warm  climatea,  and  eztenda  over  a  vrider 
climate  range  tluui  any  of  the  other  graina.  B.  meal 
is  used  for  bread  in  aome  placea,  but  it  is  more  gener- 
ally converted  into  malt  for  the  making  of  beer  (see 
Brewixo),  or  merely  deprived  of  its  outer  skin,  and  ao 
UHcti  as  ail  article  of  food.  B.  Intended  for  brewing  is 
£rst  subjected  to  the  process  of  maUing^  by  which  it  Is 
converted  into  Malt  (o.  v.)  B.  simply  deprived  of  the 
husk  ipaltK)  In  a  mill  is  called  JUB.or  Scotch  Barley. 
"When  the  pellicle  of  the  seed  is  also  removed,  and  the 
seed  itwlf  rounded  and  polished,  it  ia  Ikarl  BarUy.— 
What  is  sometimes  called  IlUent  i^^  is  a  larina  obtained 
by  grinding  pearl  B^  and  differs  from  B  mml  in  btfing 
quite  free  Rom  a  degree  of  acridity  which  the  Utter  do- 
rivee  from  the  integuments  uf  the  seed.  It  is  doubt lul 
if  this  grain  is  produced  by  more  than  one  species,  or 
whether  what  have  been  described  as  distinct  species  by 
botanists  are  not  really  mere  varieties,  the  result  of 
long  cultivation.  H.  vulgart  it  usually  distinguished 
as  having  the  grains  disposed  in  four  rows ;  H.  hexatti- 
cfton^  as  having  them  in  six  rows;  and  U.  dutichon^  as 
having  the  lateral  spikelets  abortive,  and  the  grains, 
therefore,  in  two  rows.  But  the  lower  purt  of  the  spike 
in  the  varieties  ranked  under  H.  vulgare  is  often  six* 
rowed,  aiid  only  the  upper  part  four-ruwed;  and  in  rich 
■oils,  a  tendency  to  resume  the  tix-rowed  form  is  other- 
wise  manifest.  Nor  are  the  kinds  known  as  A'aked 
BarU.jf^  in  which  the  seed  separates  readily  fh>m  the 
palesB,  to  be  looked  upon  as  more  distinct  The  four- 
rowed  or  six-rowed  varieties  are  generally  coarser,  but 
more  productive  than  the  two-rowed ;  and  aome  of  them, 
often  called  Biak,  or  Bioo,  are  regarded  as  most  suita- 
ble for  exposed  situations  and  Inferior  aolla.  Of  the 
two-rowed  B.  there  are  many  varietiea,  of  which  the 
Common  ^.,  the  Italian  By  and  the  OtevaUer  B.urt 
among  the  most  esteemed. — The  ^prat  or  BnUtUdore 
B.  (H.uocriUm  of  many  botanists)  Is  also  two-rowed, 
but  is  distinguished  by  the  gmina  standing  out  from 
the  spike,  their  awns  spreading  very  widely.  It  la 
sometimes  called  Oerman  Riot,  as  it  swells  by  boiling 
in  the  way  that  rice  does,  and  for  aome  purposes  fbnns  a 
good  substitute  for  it  It  Is  much  esteemed  In  Qermanv, 
and  succeeds  well  in  the.  Alpa  at  an  elevation  of  8,800 
feet-  Tlie  grains  of  Barley,  when  husked,  form  what 
is  known  as  pearl  barley ^  used  in  soups  and  for  Invalids. 

Ho'reb.    8ee  Sinai. 

Horelioand,  Hoarlioand.  n.  [A.S.  harahime— 
/irir,  white,  and  Awn/,  from  Ooth.  hundi^  a  dog.]  (Bof.) 
8ee  Maksubium. 

Ho'rem,  In  O/'t'o,  a  village  of  Brown  co.,  about  40  m. 
E  of  Cincinnati. 

Hor'leoiif  In  Minn^anta^  a  post-offlce  of  Martin  co. 

Hor'lCOli)  in  AVw  Fork^  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Warren  co.,  about  18  m.  N.  of  Caldwell.  Hur/ace, 
mountainons. 

Horicon,  In  Wi»cnnsin^  a  poat-village  of  Dodge  oo., 
about  40  m.  N.E.  of  .^ladisoii. 

Mor'lcoii.  ( liAke,)  In  Nrw  York.  See  Oeoeob,  (  Lakk.) 

Moricon  iLake,  formerly  Wix.xibago  Mausu,  in  Wts- 
connn^  an  expansion  of  Kock  River,  in  the  N.  port  of 
Dodge  CO.    It  covers  an  area  of  about  84  sq.  m. 

Horraon*  n.  [Fr.,  fh)m  Or.  hurizon^  from  horitd,  to 
bound  —  horoSyA  limit]  The  circular  line  which  bounds 
the  view  of  the  sky  and  the  earth,  formed  by  the  appar- 
ent Junction  or  meeting  of  the  two. 

(Atlron.  and  NatU.)  When  one  Is  on  a  level  plain  of 
great  extent  or  at  sea,  the  H.  will  assume  the  form  of  a 
circle.  This  is  termed  the  phyncal  or  natural  H.  In 
this  case  Its  extent  is  limited  by  a  circle  traced  out  by 
the  revolution  of  a  point  about  the  position  of  the  spec- 
tator aa  the  centre,  at  which  point  a  line  drawn  from 
his  eye  forms  a  tangent  to  any  great  circle  described  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  paMing  throuKh  the  spot  on 
which  he  Is  standing.  It  should,  however,  be  stated 
that  the  effect  of  the  refhiction  of  light  aiusvs  the  actual 
limit  of  vision  to  be  extended  a  little  beyond  the  circle 
that  would  be  traced  In  the  manner  indicated  above. 
The  higher  the  position  of  the  observer,  the  greater  will 
be  the  field  of  view,  or  the  more  distant  the  H.  will 
appear ;  thus  a  man  at  the  mast-head  of  a  veasel  can  see 
what  ia  invisible  to  those  who  are  on  deck.  To  find  the 
distance  of  the  H.  at  sea  approximately,  first  ascertain 
the  height  of  the  observer  above  the  sea-level  in  feet 
extract  the  square  root  of  this  quantity,  and  add  to  the 
result  three-tenths  of  the  same;  the  amount  tlius  ob- 
tained will  give  the  distance  of  the  H,  pretty  closely  in 
miles.  The  astronomical  H.^  theoretically,  is  formed  by 
a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  right 
angles  to  another  passing  through  the  meridian  of  tlie 
spectator,  which  divides  the  heavens  into  two  equal 

Earts  or  hemispheres;  but.  practically,  this  Is  effected 
y  the  natural  H.y  which  divides  the  field  of  the  heavens 
Into  two  parts,  and  constantly  changen  as  the  spectator 
varies  his  position  on  the  CMrth's  surface.  Thus,  If  he 
were  at  the  north  pole,  he  would  see  the  stars  in  the 
northern  hemisphere;  at  the  south  pole,  the  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  while  at  the  equator  he  would 
see  a  hemisphere  of  the  heavens  embracing  part  of  the 
stars  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  part  of  those  in 
the  southern.  The  distance  between  the  earth  and  the 
fixed  stars  Is  so  great  and  the  radius  of  the  earth  so  in- 
si^niflcnnt  in  proportion  to  it,  that  the  physical  /f.,  as 
it  appears  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
astronomical  i?.,  in  which  he  is  8up|H>sed  to  be  at  its 
centre,  nuty  be  considered  as  coincident  for  all  practical 


KrpOMa.  Obaorations  on  land  are  fkvqoaatly  takvo 
the  aid  of  wliat  Is  termed  an  artificial  HI,  which  con- 
sists of  the  level  surface  of  a  trough  of  mercury,  which 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  in  which  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  body  is  reflected. 

Horlaoii'liU,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  bori- 
xon ;  near  the  horiton.  —  Parallel  to  the  horiion ;  on  a 
level,  as  indicated  by  the  surface  of  water  at  rest;  as.  an 
hurixamtal  line.  —  Lying  in  a  plane  of  the  horizon : 
measured  with  a  plane  of  the  horizon ;  as,  horiaonUu 
distance. 

HorlaOMtalljr,  a.  In  a  direction  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon ;  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  on  a  level,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  surface  of  water  at  rest 

HorlaoBfarUjr.  n.  l^^.  horiMoniaUdad.}  The  state 
of  beiug  horizontal. 

Horn,  n.  [A.S.,  Gm*.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  ham  ;  W.  com  ; 
Jbat  oomw  ;  Ar.^amttsi ;  uEthiopIc  kdm.]  A  hard  sub- 
stance growing  on  the  heads  of  certain  animals,  and 
particularly  on  cloven-footed  quadrupeds,  usually  pro- 
jecting to  some  length,  and  terminating  in  a  pc^t  (See 
below,  ^ifonH/:) 

— Something  resembling  a  horn,  or  ibi4;>ed  like  a  horn ; 
as:— <1.)  {Mu$.)  A  wiDd4n8trument  made  originally  of 
horn,  but  now  of  metal ;  a  trumpet ;  as,  a  sax-/korn,  a 
bugle-Aom,  a  Swiss-Aom,  to.  See  Bdolb,  nuuiCH  liOEir, 
kc  —  (2.)  A  drinking<up ;  a  beaker ; — originally  made 
of  horn.  — (3.)  {Pint  Artt.)  See  CoairuooPiA.— (4.)  A 
flask  or  vessel  for  holding  gunpowder.  —  (6.)  A  cusp  or 
extremity  of  the  moon,  when  it  is  waxing  or  waning, 
and  forming  a  crescent.  —  (6.)  The  feeder  of  a  snail.  In- 
sect, Ac.  **  The  tender  ham*  of  cockled  snails."  ( Shala.) 
—  (7.)  Any  pointed  excrescence  or  projecting  limb ;  as, 
the  horn  of  a  beetle,  the  ham  of  a  flower,  the  ham  of  ao 
altar,  Ac  — (8.)  (Jit/.)  The  curvature  of  the  wing  of  a 
body  of  troops  dnwn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 

— ^The  substance  which  forma  the  composition  of  horns  in 
their  various  kinds ;  as,  a  hem  book,  a  ham  comb,  a 
ham  spoon.  —  The  emblematic  antlen  of  a  oonrated  or 
cuckolded  husband. 

*' Thicker  thaa  a  euokold's  Aorn.' 


{SeripL)  A  symbol  of  might,  strength,  power,  exalta- 
tion, Ac.  —  7b  draw  in  the  Wiu,  to  pull  in  the  homty  to 
repress  one's  ardor ;  to  withdraw  fh>m  assumption  or 
pretension ;  to  retract  arrogant  or  high-flown  words; — 
derived  from  the  practice  of  snails,  Ac,  taking  in  their 
feelers  when  alarmed.  —  To  rai»e  or  li/t  the  horns. 
{Scrij^.)  To  become  self-snflScient;  to  raise  to  self-ex- 
altation, Ac  —  7b  take  a  horn,  to  take  a  drink  of  liquor 
fh>m  a  horn ;  as,  to  take  a  hnrn  of  ale. 

(Manuf.)  The  substance  called  horn  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes.  First,  the  branched,  bony 
horns  of  the  stag  genus,  and  the  simple,  laminated 
horns  of  the  ox  genus  and  other  kindred  genera.  The 
flrst  of  these  kinds  of  JK  is  applied  to  the  same  por- 
posea  as  bone  and  ivory,  and  the  manufacture  is  almost 
similar.  The  other  kind  of  H.^  found  in  the  ox,  ante- 
lope, goat,  and  sheep,  consists  of  a  number  of  conical 
sheaths  inserted  one  into  another,  the  innermost  resting 
upon  the  vascular  membrane  covering  the  bony  core. 
The  tip  Is  very  dense,  and  the  layers  of  which  it  hi  oom- 
poaed  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  This  kind  of  H.  ap- 
pears to  coni»ist  of  coagulated  albumen ;  and  there  is  a 
regular  connection  between  horns,  nails,  claws,  hoof^ 
scales,  hair,  feathers,  and  even  skin.  The  horns  of 
oxen  are  the  principal  ones  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses; the  horns  of  bulls  and  cows  being  preferred  to 
those  of  bullocks,  which  are  thin  and  of  a  coarse  tex- 
ture. The  horns  of  goats  and  sheep  are  whiter  and  more 
transparent  than  those  of  any  other  animals.  «In  I/. 
manufiicture,  the  first  process  necessary  is  to  remove 
the  core.  This  is  effected  by  steeping  the  H.  in  water 
for  about  a  month,  when  the  horuv  sheath  becomes  so 
softened  that  the  core  can  be  readily  withdrawn.  The 
cores  are  not  wasted,  but  are  afterwards  burnt,  forming 
bone-ash,  a  substance  valuable  in  making  cupels  for  as- 
saying purposes.  They  are  also  used  In  other  ways,  — 
for  making  glue,  stiflening  for  cloth-dresses,  and  for 
manure.  The  solid  tip  of  the  /f.,  after  being  sawn  off, 
is  used  for  making  knife-handles,  umbrella-handles,  Ac. 
After  being  divided  into  thin  lamina),  the  remainder  of 
the  H.  is  used  for  various  purposes.  The  lower  part  is 
frequently  used  for  making  comb*,  while  the  middle  is 
used  for  making  lanterns,  Ac.  To  prepare  the  horn 
for  use,  it  Is  softened  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and 
then  UMually  held  in  the  flame  of  a  fire  till  It  gains  the 
temperature  of  melting  lead,  and  becomes  so  soft  as  to 
be  semi-fluid.  While  In  this  state,  the  slitting  Is  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  pointed  knife  resembling  a  prun- 
ing-knife;  then,  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  pincers,  the 
cylinder,  or  cone  of  horn.  Is  opened  till  It  Is  nearly  flat. 
A  number  of  pieces  are  then  exposed  to  pressure  be- 
tween plates  of  iron  previously  heated  and  greased. 
The  degree  of  the  presMiire  depends  upon  the  required 
use  of  the  horn.  The  thin  sheets  of  H.  are  then  scraped 
with  a  blunt  or  wire-edged  draw-knife  upon  a  board 
covere«l  with  hide.  After  being  smoothed  and  brought 
to  the  required  thinness,  they  are  polished  with  a 
woollen  rug  dipped  in  charcoal-dust  a  little  water  being 
added  at  times  After  being  rubbed  with  rotten-stone, 
they  are  finally  polished  with  H.  shavings.  When  H. 
is  to  be  converted  Into  combe,  the  pressure  requires  to 
be  as  slight  as  poHs^ible,  lest  by  the  breaking  of  the 
grain,  the  teeth  bocome  liable  to  split  Horns  for 
coiubs  are  roughly  cut  by  a  hatchet  or  saw  to  the  re- 
quired shape,  and  then  finished  by  rasping  and  scraping. 
Ornamental  H.  combs,  with  open  work,  are  largely 
niiuiufaclured  In  France.  Snuff-boxes,  combs,  and  other 
orimmental  articles,  are  often  made  by  pressing  H. 
shavings,  after  reducing  them  to  a  soft  sbite  by  means 
of  heat    Driukiug-horus  are  made  by  sawing  the  H.  to 


the  required  length,  scalding  and  ro— tiny  it  orer  a  fl.'e, 
placing  it  In  a  conical  wooden  mould,  ami  bringing  it 
into  the  required  aliape  by  driving  a  woodt-n  plug  firmly 
into  the  interior.  It  is  afterwnrds  fixed  on  a  lathe, 
when  cold  and  hard,  and  turned  and  polialted  both  on 
the  Inside  and  outside.  The  bottom,  a  round  flat  pkce 
of  i£,  is  dropped  in  at  the  larger  end  of  the  cone  of  A, 
while  the  Utter  is  warm.  At  the  amaller  and  <a  the 
vessel  is  a  groove  into  which  the  bottom  alipa,  awl  as 
the  H.  contracts  in  cooling,  so  the  bottom  heeomm 
firmly  fixed,  and  the  drinking-lT.  wat«r-tigfat  The  pn- 
cess  of  dyeing  H.  of  different  colors  la  very  easy.  It  is 
usually  colored  of  a  rich  reddish-brown,  and  spotted  so 
aa  to  imitate  tortoise-shell.  The  whole  of  Um  refuse  of 
horn  mannfltfture  ia  valuable.  Hoofs  and  H.  cuttings 
are  used  for  making  pmsaiate  of  potash  and  Pmsuaa 
blue ;  and  the  clippings  of  the  comb-maker  are  used  aa 
manure.  An  artificial  ff.  is  made  fh>m  the  gelatine  ob- 
tained &om  bones  by  muriatic  acid,  and  ouurerting  it 
into  a  homy  substance  by  Unninc 

Hora,  v.o.  To  furnish  vdth  boma;  to  form  in  tbe 
shi^M  of  a  bom. 

— ^To  cuckold ;  to  corante. 

Mora,  (Cape.)    See  Capb  Hoftv. 

Hom-AfVan,  a  lake  of  Lappmark,  in  N.  Sweden, 
falling  bv  the  river  Skelleftea  into  the  Oulf  of  Boihni*; 
Lat.  66»  N.,  Lon.  10°  to  18°  &  Lenffth,  60  m.\)j  9  m.  at 
mean  width. 

Hom'beiuii,  n.  (BoL)    SeeCAmprors. 

IIonB'*bllI,  n.  (Zo6l.)    SeeBocxsmA 

Horii1»lende,>».  [Ger.]  (Mm.)  A  var.of  Amphibdle,^. 
e.  It  is  a  tough  mineral,  of  black  or  greenish-black  color 
flrom  the  preaence  of  a  large  percentage  of  oxide  of  iroa. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  kiDds  oi  rock, 
aa  trap,  syenite,  and  hornblende  slate ;  the  latter  is  » 
tough  slate  and  an  excellent  material  for  fUgging. 

HorB'bleiide  Bock.  n.  (G^.)  A  rock  compoaed 
principally  of  hornblende.  Granite  rock  in  which  tlw 
mica  is  replaced  by  hornblende  is  called  tyenitt,  q.  ▼. 
Its  color  is  greenlsh-bhick  to  bhuA.— ff.-SehisL  A  Dana 
given  to  several  slaty  Tarieties  of  hornblende  rock. 

Momblen'dlC*  a.  Counting  principally  of  Imr-b- 
blende. 

Hombl«B'dle  P»r>kyry»  fi.    (0M.)   See  Po»- 

PMTBT. 

Honi'-Moirer,  n.  One  who  blows  upon  the  bom ;  » 
player  on  the  horn. 

ItonB'*boolK«  fi.  The  flrst  book  of  children  insAroct- 
ing  them  in  the  letters  and  flrst  rudiments  of  a  laa- 
gnage:  a  primer;  —  so  called  from  ita  Iteing  formerly 
backed  with  horn,  vdth  a  view  to  Ita  protectioD  fron 
ill-usage,  Ac. 

"HetsadMslwyi  tke  Aom-toe*."  — 5k«te. 

— Any  rudimentary  book;  a  hand-book;  a  vade-meenm ; 
a  guide-book ;  a  manual ;  au  itinerary. 

Hom'brook*  in  J^ntyivania,  a  P  O.  of  Bradford  oo. 

Horn  •boy,  n.    (Zoetf.)    See  Luc  %Nn>JL 

Hom'bir,  a  village  of  Halton  co..  Upper  Canada,  abC 
80  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto. 

Horn'by,  in  NewTork,  a  post-village  and  townabip  of 
Steuben  county,  about  17  miles  south-east  of  the  cit; 
or  Bath. 

Homcmtle«  (hom^ca*-^)  a  town  of  LlnooliiahlrR, 
on  the  Bane,  18  m.  E.  of  Lincoln.  Mamif.  Leatiter; 
and  has  an  extensive  trade  in  com  and  wool.  /%p.  6,720. 

IIoni'-<llstemp«r,  n.  {^rri^ry.)  A  diseaae  inci- 
dent to  homed  cattle,  affecting  the  pith  of  the  iKU-a, 
which  it  insensibly  wastes,  and  leaves  the  horn  hollow. 

Homed,  (hdmd^  a.  Furnished  with  hnnis,or  pro- 
jections resembling  horns;  aa.  homed  cattle.  —  Shaped 
like  a  crescent,  or  the  new  moon. 

Hom'ed-hoflr*  n-    {Zon.)    See  BABTaocr«SA. 

Horn*ednt?a»»  i*.   State  or  condition  of  being  homed. 

Horned-OWl«  n.    {ZoSL)    See  HoRM-owi.. 

Honied*pop'pjr,fi.  {Bat.)  SanieasHoKX-POPrr.f.v. 

Honied*poat,  n.    {ZoU.)    See  Uo&x-pout. 

Horned-toiid,  Hoiinei>-fboo,  n.  A  lizard  of  tba 
genus  Phrynotoma,  family  JguanidtL,—wo  called  fmm 
somewhat  resembling  a  frog  In  ita  general  aspect.  AU 
the  species  are  in  N.  America,  and  characterized  by  a 
more  or  less  circular  or  oval  body,  flattened  aad  cot> 

Fig.  1812. — B0E!rxi>-T0Ai>,  {Phryno$oma  oomiUtan.) 

ered  vdth  tuberculated  scales;  bead  short  triangular, 
with  prominent  vertex,  and  sharp  spines  or  roughness ; 
neck  very  short  and  with  transverse  folds  underneath ; 
tail  short  and  conical.  The  species  are  found  In  the  S. 
W.  SUtes,  California,  Oregon,  Ac  The  beet  known  tpc- 
cies  is  P.  eomutum  (Fig.  1312),  about  4^  inches  long; 
the  general  color  above  is  a  dusky  gray,  with  black  bars 
and  markings;  below,  silvery  white.  It  pasMs  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy  in  holes  dug  by  varioiia  ro- 
dents. 

Homed-Ttper*  n.    (ZM.)    See  Ckrastss. 

Hor'nellSTllle,  in  New  Torky  a  city  and  railroad 
center  of  Steulien  co.,  on  the  Erie  and  Cent  N.  Y.  A  W. 
R.  Re.,  60  m.  S.  of  Rochester.    Pop.  (1897)  about  11400. 

Hor'nemtown,  in  New  Jerwey,  a  post- village  of 
Honuiouth  CO.,  about  16  m.  S.  £.  of  Trenton. 
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Honi'er,  «.    A  worker  or  dmler  in  horn.  — One  who 

winda  a  horn ;  a  horn-player.— One  whoplanta  horns  on 

a  cnckold'f  brows.— In  Scotland,  h  term  fur  theaaud-eel. 

Hor'sei,  n.     [A.  S.  hymet^  hymeU ;  tier,  homiu^  from 

Aom.  ahorn.]    {Zool,)    See  VB-sPARiiB. 
Hom'*root»  a.  Hoofed ;  poeeeMiug  a  hoof;  a«, "  hom- 

foot  honet.**  —  Hakeweli. 
Homliead,  a  promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Donegal, 

Ireland. 
Hom'tfy,  r.  a.  [Eng.  hom^  and  Lnt./ae«re,  to  make.] 

To  hom;  to  supply  with  horns.  (».) 
Hom'lnff.  n.  Aspect  of  the  moon  when  increasing,  or 
aasuming  the  creecent  form. 

(ScoU  Law.)  A  species  of  diligence  (i.  e.  process) 
afninst  a  debtor.  They  are  wriU  in  the  sovereiguV 
name,  proceeding  on  the  warrant  of  a  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  or  of  the  magistracy  of  boroughs,  and  of 
Tarions  otlier  inferior  authorities;  but  in  these  CMses  a 
warrant  of  the  Court  of  Session  most  also  be  obtained. 
They  direct  the  debt  to  be  paid  within  a  limited  number 
of  days,  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  debt.)  In  de- 
fault of  such  payment  the  debtor  incurs  the  charge  of 
rebellion,  and  is  thereupon  liable  to  caption  or  arrest. 
(Termed,  tXto^LetUnof  Hnming.) 
Hom'toll,  a.     Having  the  characteristics  of  hom ; 

like  horn ;  hard. 
Hor'nlto^n.    [Sp.,  little  oven.J    {Oeal.)    An  oven-like 

cavity  in  volcanic  regions. 
Homlton,  (hor^e^tocf,)  in  OaJifomia,  a  post-village 

of  Maripoea  co.,  about  18  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mariposa. 
Honi'*lead,  n.    A  term  sometimes  given  to  chloride 

of  lead. 
Homleaa,  a.    Without  horns ;  dispossessed  of  horns. 
Hornlet,  n,    A  little  horn. 

Honi'-niRd«  a.    Mad  as  a  mnn  who  has  been  cuck- 
olded ;  —  hence,  stark  mad ;  fhintic ;  raving. 

"  Mr.  Oarrtek ...  the  town  ars  *«n».iiMHl  after."— Or«if. 
HonB'*niAker«  n.    One  who  makes  a  cuckold  of  an- 
other man ;  a  comutor. 
Horn*ni»iinneflM,  n.    (Jfi'n.)    A  rariety  of  Rho- 
donite called  PHOTicrrK,  a.  v. 
Hom-mercary,  n.   (Min.)    See  IIoRH-QUicxsiLyxK. 
Homos  iBlonos,  (nr^tioce,)  a  small  group  of  islands 
in  the  Rio-de-la-PIata,  8.  America,  about  31  m  N  JL  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 
Hom'-owl,  Horned-owl.  n.    (Zoffl.)  See  Bubo. 
Hom'plpe,  n.    [W.jn^yom.J  (Mas.)   An  old  Welsh 
musical  instrament,  consbting  or  a  wooden  tube  with 
holes,  and  a  reed  and  a  horn  at  each  end.  —  A  lively  air 
or  tone,  of  triple  time,  played  originally  on  the  abore- 
named  instrument. 

(Dancing.)  The  name  of  a  well-known  dance,  for  the 
skilful  performance  of  which  British  sailors  have  long 
been  celebrated. 
Hom'-poppjr*  (also  Hoeitkd-poppt,)  n.    {BoL)    See 

Qlaucium. 
Horn'-poatfOr  Hornbo  Poirr,  n.  (Z  :^.)  See  Silubidji. 
Hom'-pox,  n.    (Med.)   See  Vabic.lla. 
Horn-4inleksll¥er,  n.     (Min.)    The  native  sub- 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  Calomel,  q.  v.    It  occurs  in  the 
mines  of  Idria,  in  Caraiola,  and  Almnden.  in  Spain. 
Honm'bJS  in  llliuoii.  a  post-offlce  of  Macoupin  co. 
Horii*B  Mills,  in  New  Hampikirt^  a  poet-ofllce  of 

Carroll  co. 
Horn'-silwer,  n.    (Min.)    Chloride  of  silver,  AgCl. 
A  transparent,  wnxy-looking  mineral,  of  a  gray,  grayish- 
green,  or  whitish  color.  It  occnrs  with  native  silver  inthe 
mines  of  Mexico,  Pern,  and  Chili,  also  in  the  mines  of 
Idaho,  Nevwla,  and  Arizona,    fip.  gr.  h'bh.   0>mp.  Chlo- 
rine 24*7,  silver  75*3.     Heated  with  the  blow-pipe  on 
charcoal.  It  yields  metnllic  silver;  also  placed  on  zinc 
and  moistened  with  water,  it  is  reduced  to  silver.    A 
▼ariety  containing  a  large  percentage  of  alumina  is 
found  at  Andreasberg,  which  the  Germans  call  InUter- 
milk  ore, 
Horn^tone.  n.    (Min.)    A  variety  of  quartz  resem- 
bling flint,  but  more  brittle. 
Honi'lown,  in   Virginia^  a  post-Tillage  of  Accomac 

CO.,  about  26  m.  N.B.  of  Accomac  Conrt-Uouse. 
Hom'-WOrk,  n.   (Fbrti/.)    A  work  having  one  front 
only,  thrown  out  beyond  the  glacis  of  a  fortress,  with 
^  Yiew  —  1.  To  strengthen  a  weak  salient  in  the  general 
outline;  2.  To  occupy  a  plateau  in  advance  of  the  place. 
or  to  protect  buUdlnKS.  the  including  uf  which  in  thi* 
original  enceinte  would  huve  extendi  it  to  an  incou- 
renient  degree;  3.  To  occupy 
a  tongue  of  land  protected  on 
its  sides ;  4.  To  bar  adefilo ;  6. 
To  cover  the  head  of  a  britlge 


6,  To  occupy  rising  gn^und, 
the  possession  of  wh<ch  would 


ir^i 


ler  the  enemy  more  than 
necessarily  dangerous.  The 
front  of  a  honi-work  consists 
c^  two  demi-bastions  connect- 
ed by  a  curtain,  and  usually 

defended  in  Aroni,  as  in  the  ul,  horn-work,  covering 
fortress  itself,  by  tenaille,  rav-  a  bastiox  B. 

elin,  and  covert -wa v.      The 

flanks,  protected  by  ditche«,  run  straight  upon  the  rav- 
elin, Uwtion.  or  curtain  of  the  main  defences,  so  thiit 
the  ditch  may  be  swept  by  the  Are  of  the  latter.  The 
flanks  should  not  be  too  long  for  easy  musketry  range. 

Horn'wort,n.  (3*4.)  See  Cer^tophtllaclc. 

Horn'-wrack,  (-raclf,)  n.  A  cnralline. 

Hora'jTy  a.  Consisting  i>f  horn  or  horns. — Made  of  horn. 
or  some  substance  resembling  horn  ;  as,  n  homy  l>e.ik. 
'*  Roagh  are  her  ears,  and  broad  her  kornn  feet."  —Drgdtn. 

»IIard;  callous:  indurate. 

.okncbed  a  batobttla  bU  *ont|r  Jat."— I>iir«l«n. 


HovOflr'rapky,  fi.  [Or.  AJro,  hour,  and  graphs,  I  write.] 
Tile  art  of  drawing  hour-lines,  or  of  constructing  dials. — 
An  account  of  the  hours. 
HOB^lOflre,  (AJr'o-^/,)  n.  [Lat.  hOrologium ;  Or.  horo- 
logum;  ¥r.  horloge.]  A  time-piece,  hour-glass,  or  any 
instrument  which  indicatea  the  time  of  day. 
HoB^r€»ir«i'«  **•    ^  maker  of;  or  dealer  in,  clocks, 

watches,  time-pieces,  Ac. 
Horolojr'lcal,  a.    [Or.  Juhrologiko*.]    Pertaining  or 

relating  to  a  horologe,  or  to  horology. 
HOB^lOClocrapn'lc,  a.   Belonging  to  the  art  of 

dialling. 
HoB^loiTlOff'ropkjr,  n.  [Or.  hOrologion,  and  gra- 
pfuin,  to  describe.]    An  account  of  time-keeping  instru- 
ments. — Horography. 
Horol'OirlMty  n.   A  person  versed  in  horology. 
Horolo'Vlam,  n.    [Lat.,  an  horologe.]    (A$tron.^    A 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemiitphere,  formed  by 
Lncai lie,  situated  between  CSanopus  and  Eridanus,  and 
formed  entirely  of  stars  of  the  5th  and  6th  magnitudes. 
HoB^lo'slum  Flo'ne,  n.    [Lut.]    A  Ume-table  of 
flowers,  formed  by  noting  the  hours  when  they  respec- 
tively open  and  close. 
Horol'om^.  ft.  [Or.  hSra,  any  limited  time  or  period— 
an  hoar,  and  logos,  treatise.]    That  branch  of^  science 
which  treats  of  the  principles  and  oonstraction  of  ma- 
chines for  measuring  and  indicating  portions  of  time. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  give  a  good  definition  of  time. 
According  to  Locke,  it  is  **  the  consideration  of  the  du- 
ration, as  set  out  by  certain  periods  and  marked  by  cer- 
tain measures  or  epochs."    According  to  Aristotle,  **  our 
conception  of  time  originates  in  that  of  motion,  and 
particularly  in  those  regular  and  equable  motions  car- 
ried on  in  the  heavens,  the  parts  of  which,  from  their 
perfect  similarity  to  each  other,  are  correct  measures 
of  the  continuous  and  successive  quantity  called  time, 
with  which  they  are  conceived  to  co-exist.    Time,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  be  in  the  perceived  number  of  suc- 
cessive movements.'*    Undoubtedly  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  form  the  best  standard  for  measuring 
time  included  within  lengthened  periods ;  but  for  the 
computation  of  such  short  divisions  as  hours,  minntea, 
and  seconds,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  certain  mathemat- 
ically adjusted  machines,  the  knowledge  of  whose  con- 
struction is  regulated  by  the  science  of  H.    The  **  father 
of  history  **  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  earliest  time- 
measurers  to  the  Babylonians.    Pliny  claims  the  honor 
for  Anaximenes;  while  Phavorinus  wishes  us  to  accept 
Anaxtmander  as  the  real  inventor.    At  any  rate,  the 
first  horologia  of  which  we  find  mention  are  the  Polos 
and  Gnomon.    The  latter,  which  was  the  more  simple, 
and,  it  may  be  inferred,  older  instrument,  consisted 
merely  of  a  staff  or  pole  set  up  perpendicularly  in  a  sun- 
ny spot,  its  shadow  being  measured  upon  theplace  where 
it  fell,  and  time  computed  thereby.    The  Pb/o«,  or  Hfi- 
liotropion,  was  formeil  of  a  basin  in  which  the  twelve 
divisions  of  the  day  were  marked  by  lines,  and  upon 
these  the  shadow  of  a  perpendicular  staff,  set  up  in  the 
centre  uf  the  instrument,  was  thrown  by  the  sun.    (See 
Sun-dials.)    Such  instruments  as  these  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Jews,  who  are  inferred  to  have  derived 
their  knowledge  of  them  from  the  Babylonians;  for  we 
find  mention  made  in  Isaiah  xxxvili.  h,  of  the  dial  of 
Ahaz,  whose  reign  commenced  741  b.  o.    In  293  b.  c,  we 
learn  that  the  Romau  general  Papirius  Cursor  set  up  a 
sun-dial  near  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  at  Rome ;  and 
upon  the  walls  of  the  still  standing  Temple  of  the  Winds, 
at  Athens  (Fig.  8&0),  may  be  seen  the  lines  of  a  dial, 
together  with  the  holes  in  which  were  fixed  the  perpen- 
dicular pillars  or  gnomons.    But  these  contrivances 
could  only  be  of  service  in  marking  the  progress  of  time 
during  the  bright  days  of  summer.    At  nlKht,  and  dur^ 
ing  the  cloudy  da>s  of  winter,  they  wonid  be  useless. 
Invention,  therefore,  had  to  i»e  further  spurred,  thnt  a 
more  perfect  instrument  might  be  produced.    The  (^p- 
sydra  (q.  v.)  would  appear  to  be  the  machine  which  was 
called  upon  to  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  its  pro- 
genitor, the  sun-dtal.  The  Clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  of 
the  Qreeks  and  Romans,  was  an  instrument  in  which  wa- 
ter escaped,  as  it  wore,  by  stealth,  in  a  more  or  less  reg- 
ular flow,  from  one  vessel  to  another.    Closely  resem- 
bling this  was  the  sand-glass,  a  more  accurate  instru- 
ment, because  a  column  of  sand,  of  a  great  or  moderate 
height,  will  run  through  an  orifice  into  another  vessel 
at  a  uniform  rate ;  while,  in  the  case  of  a  column  of  wa- 
ter, no  uniform  rate  of  velocity  can  be  obtained,  unless 
the  cylinder  containing  the  water  be  kept  constantly 
full.    Another  rude  form  of  marking  time  was  the  burn- 
ing of  graduated  candles,  a  time-measurer  employed  by 
king  Alfred.    In  a  general  way,  all  those  pieces  of 
mechanism  which  have  for  their  motive  power  a  weight, 
or  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring,  are  called  docks  and 
watchfs;  but  they  are  also  distinguished  by  certain 
names,  indicative,  either  of  their  constraction,  or  of  the 
peculiar  oflBces  they  are  intended  to  perform.    For  ex- 
ample,—  the  name  timepiece  is  given  to  any  piece  of 
horological  machinery  which  merely  marks  the  time 
without  striking  the  hours;  a  dock,  besides  showing 
the  time,  strikes  every  hour  on  a  bell  or  spring;  a 
quarUr-clock  strikes  the  quarters  of  every  hour :  an  as- 
tronomical clock  is  one  which  indicates  sidereal  time;  a 
watch  is  a  portable  or  pocket  timepiece ;  a  rep^aU^  in  a 
watch  provided  with  a  mechanical  contrivance,  by  means 
or'  which  it  can  be  made,  at  any  time,  to  repeat  the 
honni;  a  chronumrter  is  a  watch  of  the  most  superior 
chtirHcter,  or  one  that  may  be  used  for  astronomical  or 
maritime  piirpo^s.    It  is  almost  an  iniuossibility  to  state 
who  woM  the  individual  that  invented  either  a  clock  or 
a  watch :  and  a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  attaching  to 
the  early  historv  of  clocks  is  due  to  the  fiu:t  that  for- 
merly the  term  horologium  was  applied  to  a  sun-dial  or 
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a  dock  indiscriminately,  thereby  rendering  It  a  task  ot 
the  utmost  diffieulty  to  iitate  at  wliMt  pNriiculHr  period 
it  o«me  to  mean  a  clock.    As  far  back  ns  the  close  of 
the  l;}tb  or  the  beginning  of  the  Uth  century,  striking* 
clocks  were  known  in  luly.    In  1288,  as  we  are  told  by 
Coke,  a  stone  clock-tower  was  erected  opposite  West- 
minster Hall,  and  in  it  was  placed  a  clock,  the  cost  of 
which  was  defhiyed  out  of  a  fine  of  800  marks  imposed 
upon  a  corrupt  chief-Justice  of  the  (Queen's  Bench.  About 
1364,  a  Oerman  horologer,  Henry  de  Wick,  de  Tick,  de 
Wyk,  or  de  Wyck,  set  up  a  clock  in  the  tower  of  the 
palace  of  Charles  Y.  of  France.    This  clock  (Fig.  18U) 
was  probably  the  basis  of  all  the  principal  time-keepers 
in  use  in  the  16th  cent    It  was  very  simple;  and  witli- 
outenteringinto  any  minute  explanation,  it  may  be  read- 
ily understood,  that,  as  the  weight  A  tends  to  uncoil  the 
cord  and  set  in  motion  the  cylinder  B  round  its  axis,  the 
motion  will  be  successively  communicated  to  the  various 
toothed  wheels  in 
the  figure,  and  fi- 
nally tothe  crown- 
wheel, or  escape- 
ment-wheel.I  ;the 
teeth  of  which  so 
act   on   the   two 
■mall    levers    or 
pallets,  t  h,  pro- 
jecting fh>m,  and 
forming   part  of 
the  suspended  np- 
right  spindle   or 
vertical  axis,  KM, 
on  which  is  fixed 
the   regulator  or 
balance,  L  !«.  that 
an    alterating  or 
vibratpry,  instead 
of  a  circular,  mo- 
tion of  the   bal- 
ance itself  is  the 
result.  The  hands 
of  the  clock  are 
attached    to    the 
wheel  N,  also  set 
in  motion  by  the 
cylinder  B.  Now, 
nnless  there  were 
some  check  upon 
the  motion,  it  is 
manifest  that  the 
heavy  weight   A 
would  go  rapidly 
to  the  ground,  causing  the  wheels  to  rotate,  the  balanos 
to  vibrate,  and  the  hands  to  go  round  with  increasing 
velocity.    In  order  to  prevent  this  rapid  nnwinding  of 
the  clock-work,  and  adJost  it  to  the  more  deliberate 
measuretnent  of  time,  the  balance  is,  in  De  Wick's 
clock,  loaded  with  two  weights,  m,m;  and  the  farther 
these  are  removed  from  the  axis  or  spindle.  KBI,  the 
more  heavily  they  will  resist  and  counteract  the  escape- 
ment of  the  levers,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of 
the  escapement-wheel,  till  the  clock  be  brought  to  go 
neither  too  quick  nor  too  slow.  —  In  a  letter  written  by 
Ambroeius  Camaldnlensis  to  Nicholaus  of  Florence,  it 
is  stated  that  clocks  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
private  houses  on  the  continent  townrds  the  close  of  the 
16th  century.    Reviewing  all  the  evidence  we  have  be- 
fore us,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  a  clock  is  unknown,  that  an  horological 
machine  driven  by  a  weight  is  of  more  ancient  date  than 
is  commonly  allowed ;  that  the  clock  of  Henry  de  Wick, 
which,  on  account  of  its  having  a  bslance  for  a  regula- 
tor, marked  the  first  great  »ra  in  the  art  of  horology, 
and  was  not  the  invention  of  one  roan,  but  the  result  of 
a  series  of  inventions  made  at  different  times  by  differ- 
ent persona    According  to  H.  Ferdinand  Berthond,  the 
progression  of  the  successive  improvements  in  horology 
was  as  follows :    1.  Toothed  wheel-work  was  known  in 
ancient  times,  and  particularly  to  Archimedes,  whose 
instrament  was  prorided  with  a  motive  power,  but  had 
no  regulating  or  controlling  mechanism.    2.  The  weight 
applied  as  a  motor  had,  at  firat,  a  fly,  most  probably 
similar  to  that  of  a  kitchen-Jack.    3.  The  ratchet-wheel 
and  click  for  winding  up  the  weight,  without  detaching 
the  teeth  of  the  great  wheel.    4.  The  regulation  of  the 
fly  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  air,  it  was  aban- 
doned, and  a  balance  substituted.    6.  An  escapement- 
wheel  next  became  indispensable,  as  constituting,  with 
the  balance,  a  more  regular  check  than  the  fly,  upon 
the  tendency  which  a  falling  weight  had  to  accelerate 
its  velocity.  6.  The  implication  of  a  dial-plate  and  hands 
to  indicate  the  hours,  was  a  consequence  of  the  regu- 
larity introduced  into  the  going  part.    7.  The  striking 
portion,  to  proclaim  at  a  distance,  without  the  aid  of  a 
watcher,  the  hour  that  was  indicated ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  alarm.    8.  The  reduction  and  accommoda- 
tion of  all  this  bulky  machinery  to  a  compact  Nud  porta- 
ble sise,  as  in  watches.  —The  date  at  which  the  sise  of 
clocks  was  so  fiir  reduced  as  to  render  them  portable,  is 
uncertain ;    it  must,  however,  have  been  anterior  to 
1644 ;  for  in  this  latter  year  the  corporation  of  master 
clock-maken  at  Paris  procured  fh>m  Francis  I.  a  statute 

r precluding  all  but  master  clock-makers  fh>m  construc^ 
ng  clocks  or  watches,  large  or  smedl.  At  any  rate,  no 
clock  or  watch  could  be  made  small  enough  to  be  porta- 
ble, witliout  haring  a  **  mainspring"  substituted  for  a 
weight,  as  the  moving  power;  and  whenever  this  object 
was  attained,  then  was  the  second  great  »ra  in  horology 
reached,  as  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  applica- 
tion of  the  f^see,  nnd  the  consequent  total  alteratioii  in 
the  form  and  application  of  horological  machinery.  The 
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third  mm  in  clock-work  wm  the  ftpplkntlon  of  the  pen- 
dulum. Galileo  WW  th«  flrtt  who  remarked,  or  at  I*«»t 
tiie  flrat  who  formally  aunoonced,  in  hit  work  on  me- 
chanic* and  motioms  which  wu  published  In  liZmt,  the 
bochronal  property  of  oecillating  bodius  suspended  by 
strinn  of  the  same  length ;  and  It  has  been  pretended 
that  be  actoally  applied  a  pendoiam  to  a  clock  for  the 
purposes  of  obserring  eclipses  and  determining  Innid- 
todes.  There  is,  however,  no  absolute  proof  of  this  fitct. 
Sahc tortus.  In  his  OmtmnnUiry  on  Aricmna,  dfscnbes 
an  Instrument  to  which  he  had  applied  a  pendulum  in 
1612.  Richard  Harris  is  said  to  hnve  countracted,  in 
1041,  a  pendulum  clock  in  London  for  the  church  of  St 
Paal,  Corent  Ourden.  Vincenxo  Gslilei,  a  son  of  Oallleo, 
is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Academy  dd  Chwunto^ 
to  have  applle<l  the  pendulum  in  1649.  It  wm  applied 
by  HuvKeiis  in  10-^6:  and  by  Hooke,  for  whom  the 
inTention  has  been  claimed,  about  1670.  But  to  whom- 
•oerer  the  merit  may  belong  for  having  first  made  the 
application,  lluygens  is  unquestionably  the  first  who 
accurately  t'xplaiiied  the  theory  of  the  pendulum  :  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  Invention  of  the  pendulum-clock  hits 
been  usually  ascribed  to  him.  Huygens  demonstrated 
that  the  vibrations  in  circular  arcs  are  not  independent  of 
the  length  of  the  arc,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  perfect 
IsochronUm,  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  must  move  in  the 
arc  of  a  cycloid ;  and  ingeniously  applying  a  property  of 
the  cyclcid,  of  which  he  was  the  discoverer,  namely  that 
its  involute  Is  a  curve  similar  to  Itself,  he  procured  the 
requisite  motion  by  causing  the  pendulum  to  vibrate  be- 
tween cycloidal  cheeks  about  which  the  upp«r  and  flexible 
part  of  the  suspending  rod  wrapped  itself  in  its  motion. 
But  it  was  found  that  no  practical  advantage  could  be 
obtained  from  this  beautiful  contrivance ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  WM  soon  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  invention  of 
the  auchoi^  esca|iement,  which  gives  the  means  of  ren- 
dering the  arcs  of  vibration  very  small,  in  whifh  caM 
the  error  depending  on  the  length  of  the  arc  becomes 
insensible.  Tlie  application  of  the  spiral  spring  to  the 
lialance  is  the  undoubted  invention  of  Hooke.  Another 
invention,  which  marks  an  enoch  in  the  history  of 
horology,  is  that  of  a  method  of  counteracting  the  effect 
of  changes  of  temperature  on  the  pendulum  rod  and 
balance.  The  mercurial  compensation  pendulum  wm 
invented  by  Graham  about  the  year  1716.  Graham 
likewise  suggested  the  metho«l  of  effecting  the  compen- 
sation by  roeiins  of  the  unequal  expansions  of  different 
meUU,— an  idea  which  was  subsequently  realised  by 
Harrison  in  the  construction  of  the  gridiron  pendulum, 
which  Is  not  very  generally  iise'l.  The  compensating 
app.iratns  in  the  watch  lialnnce  depends  upon  the  same 
principle,  but  the  mechanicsl  arrangement  is  necessarily 
very  different.— In  a  general  view,  horological  machines 
may  be  regarded  m  consisting  of  three  essential  parts: 
1.  A  moving  power,  which  produces  a  rotary  motion 
about  an  axle:  2.  A  train  of  wheel-work,  by  means  of 
which  a  velucity  is  oittained  having  any  required  ratio 
to  that  of  the  primary  axle:  8.  A  regulator,  by  which 
the  rapidity  of  the  revolution  is  determined,  and  uni- 
formity of  m'ttion  produced.  The  moving  power  is 
either  a  heavy  welglit,  which  descendH  Ity  the  force  of 
gTHVity,  or  a  spring  which  is  coiled  up  within  a  l»arrel 
and  unwinds  itself  by  the  force  of  its  elanticity :  the  first 
is  preferred  on  account  of  the  perfect  regularity  of  its 
action  when  th"  instrument  is  to  reinain  fixed  in  a  place 
the  second  is  nncassary  for  pocket  timepieces  and  those 
which  cannot  be  k«'pt  in  a  flxeil  position,  hs  on  ship- 
boArd.  The  tmin  of  wheel-work  is  chiefly  remarkable 
on  Hccount  of  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  its  construc- 
tion. The  regulator  is  either  a  pendulum,  of  which,  by 
the  theory  of  fklling  bodies,  the  oscillations  are  isoch 
Tonwl  or  performed  in  equal  terms;  or  a  heavy  balancei 
the  reciprocal  vibrations  of  which  are  also  isochronal. 
Of  the  various  mechanical  contrivances  introduce*!  into 
horologlciil  machines  f«»r  accomplishing  pnrtlcular  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  uselcst  to  attempt  a  description  In 
this  place,  m  our  limits  will  not  permit  them  to  be  given 
with  that  minutenertx  of  di*tAil  which  Is  indispensHble  in 
order  to  convey  a  clear  Idea  of  their  action.  Tlie  most 
Important  la  the  ftrapemmt  (or  scapoment>,  or  that  part 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  original  rotatory  motion  i 
is  converted  into  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  gives  im- 
petus to  the  pendulum  or  Italance.  Some  other  parts ' 
are  alw  of  primary  importance:  m  the  maintaining 
power.n  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  motion  !>* 
maintained,  or  the  machine  kept  going,  while  the  weight 
or  spring  is  belnjs  wound  up ;  the  fuxet^  by  which  in 
watches  and  oprlng-clocks  the  force  acting  on  the  wheel- 
work  Is  rendered  equal  in  all  slates  of  the  tension  of  the 
spring.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  wheel-work 
of  n  clock  or  watch  may  be  understood  from  the  follc»w- 
Ing  description.  Fig.  1316  represents  the  movement  of  a 
common  vertical  watch,  the  frame  plates  being  omitted, 
and  tlie  dial  being  supposed  to  be  turned  dnwnwnnU.  A 
iff  the  6arr<>i  containing  the  spring  which  pr.»<liices  the 
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motion.  B  Is  the  /«»»•*•,  connected  with  the  barrel  by 
the  chain  b.  C  Is  \\\^  fuse^wh^eh  calle«l  also  tho  firnt  or 
pr^at  i/»/i»ff,  which  turns  with  the  fusee,  and  works  Into 
the  pinion  D, called  thefen'rr-ieA'*^/  pinion:  this  pinion, 
with  the  cnUrf  whe^l  or«ee>n'f  whf^l  K  turns  once  In  an 
hour.    The  centre  wheel  E  works  Into  the  thxrd-vohed 
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pinion  t ;  and  on  the  tame  arbor  is  0.  the  third  whedj 
which  drives  the  fourth  or  eentrate-whed  pinion  H,  and 
along  with  it  the  centratt^mhtO,  I.  The  teeth  of  this 
wheel  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  and  act  in 
the  pinion  K,  called  the  baIant»'Whtd  pinion^  L  being 
the  balanc&-icfud^  or  $ettpe-*ohed^  or  crown-wheel,  at- 
tached to  the  same  arbor.  The  balance-wheel  acts  on 
the  two  pallets  m  and  n  attached  to  the  verge  or  arbor 
of  the  balance  M ;  and  these  being  placed  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  balance- 
wheel,  and  in  different  planee,  receive  alternately  from 
the  scape-wheel  an  impetus  in  opposite  directions  which 
keeps  up  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  balance. — 
Numerous  modifications  of  the  escapement  have  been 
proposed,  and  some  of  them  carried  successfully  into 
effect;  but  for  their  description  we  must  refer  to  the 
works  in  which  the  subject  is  technically  treated.  There 
are  two,  however,  which,  by  reason  of  the  greater  in- 
genuity displayed  in  their  contrivance,  and  their  almost 
universal  application  to  the  best  kinds  of  pocket- watches, 
require  particular  notice.  These  are  the  duplex  and  the 
<i<!<acA«(f  escapement,  the  latter  being  that  wtUch  is  used 
in  modem  chronometers.  The  dupl^  (Fig.  13l6)closely 
approaches  the  chronometer.  A  is  the  escape-wheel,  the 
teeth  of  which  fall  uptm  the  roller  E( made  of  ruby), 
fltted  upon  the  axis  of  the  balance  C,  and  which  hM  a 
notch,  F,  cut  through  it  vertically.  When  the  balance 
returns  towards  the  left,  the  point  B  of  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  (alls  into  the  notch  F,  and  meets  with  a  very 
small  recoil  from  the  balance,  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  returning  vibration.  This  goes  so  far  m  to  make 
the  tooth  for  a  little  while  to  have  the  notch  at  the  side 
opposite  to  that  by  which  it  came  in.  The  balance  on 
returning,  in  the  course  of  the  viliration,  receives  im- 

fiulse  ftxim  the  wheel, 
mmediatel  V  o  n  the 
tooth  of  the  wheel  of 
repose  B,  leaving  the 
notch  F,  and  the  small 
cylinder;  at  this  mo- 
ment the  pallet  of  the 
impulse  D  hM  its  face 
presented,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  cog  I  (or  up- 
per ri^t  tooth  of  the 
escape -wheel),  which 
fiUls  and  gives  impulse 
to  the  balance.  8o  soon 
M  the  tooth  of  impulse 
escapes  from  the  pallet, 
the  next  tooth  of  repose 
tslls,  and  rests  on  the 
■mall  cylinder  of  ruby. 

E ;  and  so  on.  The  Jkiacked,m  dtrcmmneUr  fMa\ 
(Fig.  1817),  wM  Invented  in  nmnce  about  1780.  A  is  the 
escape-wheel ;  B  the  eecape-wheel  teeth ;  C  the  roller, 
let  on  the  verse  or  axis  of  the  balance.  This  roller  is 
a  circle  of  polished  steel,  with  a  notch  cut  out  of  it,  into 
one  side  of  which,  D,  a  flat  polished  piece  of  mby  is  in- 
serted for  the  acting  part.  Below  this  steel  roller,  car- 
ried  on    the   same     ^_^ 

verge,  is  a  smaller    ^CTX       C  if  ■  ^ 

roller   of  steel,   E,    f lQ    )       I  M      |0^ 

ciilled  the  dischatg-  *  r  /w  Ah 
ing  pallet,  having  a 
sapphire  fixed  on  its 
outer  edge.  F  is  a 
slender  spring 
which  is  screwed  at 
I  to  the  stouter  one, 
having  its  fixture  at 
the  stud  L,  and  pol- 
ished away  very  thin  at  K,  in  order  that  it  may  bend 
readily,  w  m  to  cause  very  little  resistance  to  the 
balance  while  fbrdng  It  on  one  side.  Q  is  a  projecting 
piece  carrying  an  upright  pin  made  of  ruby,  against 
which  the  wheel-tooth  B  resU.  At  B  is  a  small  screw 
against  which  the  spring  LKG  strikes,  and  thus  pre- 
vents it  fh>m  springing  too  fiir  back.  The  action  of 
these  parts  is  m  follows :  —  When  at  rest,  the  circular 
edge  of  C  is  Just  clear  of  the  two  teeth  of  the  wheel  B; 
but  yet,  if  set  In  motion,  the  teeth  could  not  pass  lioth 
F  and  G  whilst  they  remain  quiescent  G  rests  against 
tho  screw  at  B,  and  the  tooth  resting  anainst  the  locking 
pallet  G,  the  escapement-wheel  cannot  turn.  To  set  the 
chronometer  going,  it  Is  necessary  to  give  it  a  rotary 
motion,  which  sets  the  balance  in  action.  This  causes 
the  lower  piece  on  the  venre  (called  tlie  lifting-pi^ce  or 
diseharging-paUet)  to  strike  against  the  end  of  the 
spring  K,  which,  from  Its  overlapping  the  cnrved  end  of 
the  prolonged  spring  K  G,  pushes  it  back,  and  thus  re- 
leitBos  the  pin  or  locking-stone  G  from  before  the  tooth 
of  the  wheel ;  that  Is.  It  unlocks  the  esca|iement-wheel. 
which  is  immediately  set  in  motion  on  the  action  of  the 
mninnpring.  The  same  vibration  given  to  lialance  and 
verifc  brinirs  the  mby  pallet  D  round  before  the  tooth 
B,  which  strikes  agalnxt  it  and  carries  it  round  The 
recoil  of  the  spring  F  bus  now  brought  the  locking- 
pallet  G  to  catch  th»»  tooth  B,  the  escapement-wheel  l-e- 
iiig  again  stopped.  But  the  stroke  of  the  tooth  from  the 
face  of  the  ruby  pallet  D  has  carriiKl  the  Italxnce  on  in 
its  vibration  till  it  in  counteractwl  by  the  tension  of  the 
brtlanc»-«pring,  which  brings  it  back  again  In  this  return 
vibration;  tlie  liftinn  pallet  E,  by  its  curved  back, 
pushes  the  slender  spring  F  before  il,  and  pasties  It  with- 
out affecting  K  G,  which  is  still  enough  to  remain  un- 
moved  by  IC,  even  when  this  strikes  and  rt^tj*  against  It 
In  recolliiiK.  The  %» heel,  therefore,  continue*  l«>cked  on 
the  upriKht  jmllet  G.  and  the  vibration  proceeds  uncon- 
trolled till  the  great  imllet  is  again  brought  round,  and 
the  balance-spring  again  checks  the  vibration,  the  above 


process  being  repe^ed.  In  this  ewapcsoent,  eoaae- 
quently,  part  of  one>ibration  in  ot>e  directiua.  aai  the 
whole  of  that  in  another,  is  performed  witbout  the 
balance  being  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of  the 
maintaining  power ;  while  thr  porta  are  so  oofttrirvd 
that  the  impulse  given  by  the  tooth  oTthc  c«cape-«b^ 
affects  very  minutely  the  natural  motioo  of  the  Lahmrr. 
It  can  be  easily  nnderatood  that  the  liftinir-pMlM  E  ran 
paas  in  one  direction  the  spring  F  witboat  moring  K 
and  O  ;  while  in  the  other  it  carries  F,  and  then-fo*^  G 
with  It.— Electrical  clocks  are  now  Bore  or  leas  employ- 
ed, tmt  their  introduction  hM  not  been  m  imivMasi  mm 
at  one  time  anticipated.  8ee  Euccruc  Tiac.  They 
are  of  two  kinds— electrical  dials  and  electrical  ciurfc^. 
The  electrical  disl  luu  no  body  belonging  to  it,  |jQt  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  wire  with  a  standard  cl<ck  at 
some  other  phM».  An  apparatus  is  also  prov>.lMi  f.T 
sending  a  galvanic  current  throtigfa  tJie  wire  at  oiTtun 
reguUr  Intervals  of  time.  By  thb  means  the  dial-hau^is 
are  made  to  leap  over  a  small  portion  of  their  rf  pasa 
whenever  a  corrent  is  transmitted  throagh  the  wire; 
and  the  time-valve  of  the  movement  is  marhed  by  tb« 
figures  on  the  dlaL  An  electric  clock,  however,  is  one 
that  carries  with  it  its  sources  of  power,  and  is  indefwn- 
dent  of  any  wire  connected  with  another  place.— Ft^- 
information  regarding  the  watch  trede  of  the  United 
Statee,  see  Watcbu.  See  also  Phccmatic  axn  Aia 
Ciocxa. 

Horom'eter,  n.  [Or.  hSra,  and  awCrMi,  oteMore.]  Aa 
instniment  for  measuring  time  by. 

Horomet'rical,  a.  [Fr.  horomitriqme.'\  PertaSninc 
or  relating  to  horometry,  or  the  meMorcnant  uf  inter* 
vals  or  divisions  of  time. 

Horom'etrjr »  n.  The  art  or  practioe  of  measoTins  t  ine. 

Hor^p'ter,  a.  [Or.  home,  limit  and  dpler,  a  bak« ^l.W.] 
{Optict.)  The  surface  of  sing"  ->  vision  corrtapouding  to 
any  given  binocular  parallax  is  thus  named. 

Hor'OSCOpe,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  hSroAopm — Adra,  and  slaa- 
peo.  to  vifw  or  obeerve.]  A  diligent  obanrration  of  th* 
exact  hour  or  time  of  a  person's  birth. 

(AntroL)  A  figure  or  scheme  of  the  heavens  from 
which  to  cast  nativities;  the  point  of  tha  heavens  aris- 
ing above  the  CMtem  point  of  the  horison  at  any  given 
time  when  a  prediction  is  to  be  made  of  a  Ariore  event. 

—A  species  of  planisphere,  invented  bv  Jean  Padnann*. 

— A  synopsis  or  conspectna  of  the  dnratloo  of  tha  day* 
and  ni^ts  at  all  ^acet. 

Hor'oscoper,  uoros'coplsi,  n.  One  versed  in 
huroscopy ;  an  Mtrologer. 

0oroseo|»'ie«  IIoroiMO|»'leta«  a. 
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ining  to  horoeoopy. 
'oros'eeptat,  a.    Bee  Homoicopn. 


Horos'copjr,  «.  [See  Hoaoscorc  1  Aspect  of  tha 
planets  at  the  time  of  one*s  birth. — The  pretended  art 
or  practice  of  predicting  fbture  events  by  the  diaposi* 
tion  of  the  stars  or  planets. 

Hor'rel,  In  PtonMyiearia,  a  village  of  Blair  oo,  located 
on  the  Penna.  ILR. 

Hor'rent,  a.  JLat.  horrent  — hnrroo.  See  Hoaaoft.] 
Bristled;  standing  erect  m  bristles;  pointing  apvard. 

Horrible,  (Adr'ri-U,)  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  JborHUZis,  from 
horreS.']  Exciting, or  calculated  to  excite  horror:  dread- 
fhl ;  fHghtfhl ;  fearful ;  awfhl :  terrific :  hidenoa ;  horrid : 
•hocking;  as.  a  horriUe  sight,  a  horribU  catastrophe^  a 
korribU  story. 

Hor'rlMenCMU  11-  State  of  being  horrible ;  qvalitiee 
exciting  horror ;  dreadfhlneM ;  awfnlneM ;  hideonanww ; 
fearfhlnees. 

Hor'riblir,  adv.  In  a  manner  excitive  of  fear  or  hor- 
ror; dreadfully;  terribly;  hideously;  shockingly;  aa» 
he  is  horriblg  afraid  of  ghosts. 

Hor'rid,  a.  [Lat.  horri'tut.  See  Hoaftoa.]  That  doee 
or  may  excite  horror;  frightful;  hideous;  drendfiBl ; 
awful ;  shocking;  —  hence,  anything  highly  dlagnating, 
offensive,  or  disagreeable;  as,  a  hnrrid  crime.  —  Etongh ; 
ragged;  shaggy;  bristling;  prickly. 

<•  Horrid  with  fsra.  and  latrleate  with  thera."  — I>r|dgw. 

Hor'rldljr,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  occasion  or  excite 
horror;  fearfully;  dreadfully;  shockingly;  h,  he  was 
horridly  nervous  after  hia  deliauch. 

Hor^rtfloe— »  n.  The  qnalitiee  that  do  or  may  excite 
horror;  hideonsness;  dreadfulness;  enormity;  as,  **  the 
horridn^u  of  the  act. '    -  Hammond. 

Horrif'ie,  a.  |  liAt.  Aorrf^ciu.  See  Hobript.]  Ex- 
citing horror;  causing  tenor;  dreadful;  frightful; 
hideous. 

"  Jaws  horrifU  -rot'd  ...  tlie  dlreftel  shark."—  Tkamnun. 

Hor'rify •  v.a.  [  Lnt.  liomn ,  and  /oeto,  to  niak«>.  J  To 
make  horrible;  to  strike  with  horror;  to  shock  with 
terror ;  as,  he  horrified  her  delicate  sensibilities  in  al- 
luding to  legs. 

Horriptta'tlon,  n.  {LaX.  harripilatio.]  (Jfrrf.)  Gen- 
eral cbillines^  preceding  fear,  and  accompanied  with 
briHtling  of  the  hairs  over  the  body. 

Hor'ror,  n.  [Fr.  horrtur;  Lat.  horror  —  horrtS,  to 
stand  on  end,  to  bristle.]  A  standing  on  end  or  erect, 
M  hair  or  bristles;  a  bristling:  roughnees;  stiffnen.  (a.) 

— An  excessive  degree  of  fear,  or  a  painful  emotion  which 
makes  a  person  tremble;  terror;  a  shuddering  with 
fear;  terror,  accompanied  with  hatred. 

"  A  tmnbllDg  horror  in  our  sooto  we  flad."  —  i>arJM. 

— That  may  excite  horror,  dread,  or  fear;  dreadfui 
thoughts ;  distrewing  scenes ;  dreariness ;  gloom :  pangs 
of  consclpnce. 

"  I  have  rapp'd  fun  with  horrors." —  Skol». 
(Me>i.)  A  shuddering  or  chillinees  preceding  f^r; 
horripilation.  Vungliton.  —  T%e  horrors,  delirium-tre- 
mens :  munla-a-potn :  the  ldne<levila ;  —  a  moHiid  srate 
of  the  nervous  syMtem.  brought  on  by  excessive  drink* 
ing,  or  by  the  habitual  use  of  narootict,  Ac 
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Hor'rorHitrielKeBt  a.  8|pck  or  oonfonndad  with 
borror. 

H^r'rjr.  in  &  QtroUna,  an  extreme  &  diatrict  A4)oiii- 
ing  N.  OUoUna  on  the  N  JL,  and  WMhed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  S.E.  border ;  area,  about  080  m.  m.  Biven. 
Wacamaw,  Great  and  UtUe  Pedee  riven.  Bitrfaee,  low, 
and  in  eome  plaoea  marriiy :  toil,  not  Tery  fertile.  Cap. 
Conway.    Bip.  (1800)  19,2fi6. 

Hor'sa,  a  Saxon  prince,  the  brother  of  Hengiat,  and 
ooe  of  the  foandera  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  He  wae 
killed  in  the  battle  at  Eagleaford,  now  Ayleeford,  466. 

HonMle-eomlmi,  (otveMeov'&a.)  [Vr.,  out  of  the 
battle.]  DiMibled  fh>m  fighting ;  aa,  our  regiment  had 
a  fifth  of  iU  number  placed  Aor«-de<OM6a/. 

Bone,  n.  [A.  8.  hart ;  Frta.  har»,  Hon  ;  0.  Oer.  hrc9, 
fhMU  Banak.  Xr^  to  nelghj  {ZoSL)  TYk%  Eqmu  oabal- 
1u9,  an  animal  of  the  Cam.  BnUdm,  a  branch  of  quadru- 
ped! distingulahed  by  a  single  digit  and  hoof  on  each 
foot  Although,  however,  the  Jbfuidm  poeeeas  but  one 
developed  toe,  there  are  on  each  aide  of  the  metacarpus 
and  meUtaraus  JoinU  two  small  rudimentarr  processes 
which  represent  lateral  toes.  The  system  or  the  denti- 
tion of  the  family  is  represented  by  the  following 
formula: 

6  1—1  7—7 

Indaors  — ,  caninea, ^  mobws ;  total  42. 

6  1—1  ^-^ 

Of  the  three  great  diTisions  into  which  the  Eqtddm  are 
■eparated, — namely,  the  horse,  the  ass.  the  aebra, — the 
fbrmer  is  the  largest,  the  most  docile,  the  most  valuable, 
and,  finally,  more  fully  distributed  over  the  surihoe  of 
the  globe,  than  any  of  the  others.  That  the  horse  ex- 
isted at  a  remote  date,  tlie  reaearches  of  geologists  aflbrd 
the  most  satisfkctory  evidence ;  for  there  is  not  a  por- 
tion of  Europe,  Asia  or  America  in  which  the  fossil 
remains  of  this  animal  have  not  been  discovered,  min- 
gled with  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus, 
and  the  deer,  as  well  as  the  mastodon  and  other  ani- 
mala  which  have  passed  away  from  the  surihce  of  the 
earth.  In  moet  casee  these  loseils  agree  with  the  siae 
of  the  horse  which  exists  in  the  present  day,  though 
the  horse  is  represented  in  these  fueeil  remains  by  more 
than  a  dosen  species.  The  first  allusion  in  lit^mture  to 
the  horse  occurs  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (xxxvl.  24X 
where  It  is  said  that  Anah,  son  of  Zibeon,  found  the 
males — the  progeny  of  the  ass  and  the  horse  —  in  the 
wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  his  (kther.  From  the 
remains  of  Grecian  art  and  writings,  we  find,  also,  that 
the  horse  was  used  for  chariot-ntces,  and  other  pur- 
poses, about  1450  B.  o.,  fh>m  which  date  it  became  more 
and  more  employed  for  the  use  of  man.  It  Is  questiona- 
ble whether,  in  the  present  day,  there  exist  any  real  wild 
borses,  as  those  which  are  so  called  have  been  proved. 
In  the  case  of  America,  to  have  been  the  descendants 
«f  horses  let  loose  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  thoae  of  Asia 
are  but  the  progeny  of  horses  which  have  escaped  from 
the  haunts  of  civil laation.  Both  fore  and  hind  legs  of 
the  horse  have,  on  the  inner  side,  an  oval,  homy, 
wrinkled  plate,  called  a  wart,  sallender,  or  chestnut. 
The  canine  teeth  are  wanting  in  mares.  The  sense  of 
touch.  In  general,  is  extremelv  delicate;  the  tongue 
•oft ;  the  upper  Up  capable  of  elongation  and  consider^ 
sa>le  mobility ;  and  the  senses  of  taste  and  hearing  well 
4leveloped  and  very  acute.  The  eyes  are  large,  and  the 
aight  capable  of  distinguishing  objects  at  night ;  while 
the  sense  of  smell  is  so  fine,  that  horses  which  run  in 
a  wild  state  are  said  to  be  able  to  scent  their  enemies 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  league.  The  skin  Is 
generally  covered  with  a  coat  of  short  hair,  smooth  in 
summer,  and  becoming  rough  and  much  more  elon- 

£ted  during  the  winter  season.    The  best  of  the  wild 
Jatic  horses  are  those  which  inhabit  the  northern 
■lopes  of  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.   The  principal 


Tarietles  of  these,  according  to  Pallas,  are,— first,  the 
« moustachioed  **  horse,  cnaraoteriaed  by  numerous 
atrong  bristles  on  the  upper  Up;   next,  the  **  woolly 


horse,**  a  Russian  variety,  covered  with  a  crisp  woolly 
hair,  and  common  among  the  Baschkirs;  thirdly,  a 
^  naked"  or  hairless  horse,  which  is  found  among  the 
valleys  of  Tartary,  by  the  natives  of  which  it  is  kept 
always  clothed;  and,  lastly,  a  variety  delineated  by 
Johnston,  in  which  a  sort  of  woolly  mane  is  continued 
fh>m  the  neck  along  the  back,  right  down  to  the  tail, 
which  specimen  Pallas  asserts  that  he  saw  among  the 
Buracti.  The  wild  horses  appear  to  be  flreefh>m  nearly 
all  thoee  diseases  and  ills  which  prove  such  a  burden  to 
the  domestic  breed.  They  are  generally  of  a  pale  or 
grayish-brown  color,  with  brown  mane  and  tall,  and  a 
whitish  muszle,  which  subsides  into  a  black  color  about 
the  mouth.  They  are  less  In  sise  than  the  domestic 
horse,  and  have  a  larger  head,  larger  ears,  hoofs  more 
contracted,  and  the  mane  more  erect,  while  the  tail  is 
much  shorter.  They  do  not  wander  beyond  the  60th 
4legree  of  north  latitude.  They  generally  move  about 
In  droves,  headed  by  a  large  gray  or  black  stallion,  who 
constitutes  himself  the  letuler.  On  the  Pampas  of  South 
America  they  are  exceedinglv  abundant,  and  the  Gua- 
choa,  a  semi-civilised  race  of  men,  live  among  them. 
Their  mode  of  capturing  and  breaking-ln  these  horses 
is  very  carious.  The  capitar,  or  chief,  mounted  on  a 
powerfU  steady  horse,  rides  into  the  eonal  (a  large 
«pace  inclosed  by  an  impregnable  boundary  of  wooden 
atakes,  into  which  herds  of  wild  horses  are  driven  by 
the  IndiansX  and,  picking  out  the  animal  to  bo  broken 
in,  throws  his  lasso  over  his  head,  and  drags  him  to  the 
gate.  For  some  few  moments  the  Idea  in  the  horse  Is 
an  unwillingness  to  lose  bis  companions,  but  when  once 
out  of  the  gate  of  the  corral,  he  endeavors  to  escape 
over  the  plains ;  but  a  timely  check  of  the  lasso  stops 
him.  The  peons  then  run  after  him,  and  throw  a  lasso 
«ver  his  four  legs,  and  by  a  Jerk  throw  him  on  the 
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gitrand.  In  an  instant  a  Qoacho  taati  Umaalf  on  his 
head,  and  cuts  off  the  whole  of  his  mane,  while  another 
.  cuts  the  hair  ftrom  the  end  of  the  tail.  In  order  to  show 
'  that  the  animal  has  once  been  mounted.  They  then 
put  a  piece  of  hide  in  his  month  to  serve  for  a  bit,  and  a 
strong  hide  halter  on  his  head ;  the  Quacho  who  is  to 
mount  him  next  arranges  his  spurs,  which  are  unusu- 
ally long  and  sharp,  and  while  the  two  peons  hold  down 
the  horse,  he  girths  on  the  saddle  very  tightly.  He 
then  Jumna  into  the  saddle,  and  the  other  men  giving 
the  horse  his  head,  the  rider  grasps  the  halter  and  pre- 
pares for  action.  At  first  the  animal  Jumps  about,  some- 
times with  all  four  of  his  legs  off  the  ground  at  once; 
but  the  spurs  of  the  Guacho  soon  set  him  going,  and 
off  he  gallops,  doing  everything  he  possibly  can  to  un- 
seat his  rider.  After  galloping  him  about,  and  fiogging 
him  until  every  bit  of  spirit  seems  taken  out  of  him,  the 
Guacho  rides  back  slowly  to  the  corral,  and  the  horse, 
so  lately  unruly,  is  quite  tamed,  and  fit  for  domestic 
use.  Immense  quantities  of  the  skin  of  the  horse  are 
exported  annually  fh>m  South  America.  The  horse  is 
natnrallv  an  herbivorous  animal,  as  his  thin  muscular 
lips,  with  his  compressed  mouth  and  sharp inciK>r  teeth, 
are  well  fitted  for  seising  and  cropping  various  nMcies 
of  grass.  In  a  domesticated  state,  however,  he  is  obliged 
to  eat  other  and  harder  food,  as  oats  and  corn ;  and  for 
this  a  provision  is  made  by  nature,  who  supplies  him 
with  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  bones  of  the  fkce,  by 
means  of  which  the  horse  can  comminute  and  grind 
down  his  food  better  than  carnivorous  animals.  Am  the 
teeth  of  a  horse  Indicate  his  age,  as  well  as  being  dia- 
tingulshed  for  their  adaptation  for  masticating  purposes, 
it  vHU  be  necessary  to  give  them  some  sli|ht  considerap 
tion.  The  colt  is  generally  dropped  with  the  first  and 
second  molar  and  grinding  teeth  apparent.  When  eight 
days  old,  the  two  incisor  teeth  (central)  come  out,  and 
in  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  he  has  the  two  next  incisor 
teeth  supplied.  In  three  months'  time  these  teeth  will 
all  be  uniform,  and  a  third  grinder  appears :  and,  after 
the  colt  has  attained  his  eighth  month,  the  third  nipper 


and  flneneM  of  the  mnnle,  prominence  and  brnUancY 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  smallness  of  the  ears.  The  neck 
of  the  Arabian  horse  is  long  and  arched,  and  lieantlfViUy 
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a.  Hassle,  h,  OoUet.  t,  Oreat.  4,  Witters.  «.  Ctesi,  /. 
Loias.  ^0.  Oirta.  A.  HIporlliaiD.  <,  Croap.  ft,HaaDohor 
qaartsn.  I,  Thigh,  in.  Hook,  n,  Sbuik  or  ouib«d.  o,  Petloek. 
p,  Putern.  f ,  8boald«r-bone  or  aeepals.  r,  Rlbow.  a.  Fore- 
thlffli  or  arm.  (,  Knoe.  u.  Coronet,  v.  Hoof.  «•,  Polat  of  hook, 
c  HaaMtrlng.    mm.  Holght. 

above  and  below,  on  each  side,  will  m>P*^«  *nd  the  colt 
vdll  be  found  fhmished  with  his  taU  complement  of 
fh>nt  teeth.  These  teeth  are  provided  with  an  elevated 
cutting  edse  of  enamel,  and  this  edge  is  bent  inwards 
and  over  tlie  tooth,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  cavltv  or 
depression  behind  It,  which  constitutes  the  mark:  it  is 
gradually  worn  down  by  chipping  the  grass,  and  Is  at 
length  totally  obliterated.  By  the  degree  in  which  this 
mark  is  eflaced,  we  are  enabled  to  Judge  of  the  age  of 
the  animal.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the  deciduous 
teeth  are  lost  in  the  order  of  their  acquisition ;  the  two 
middle  incisors  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  Jaws  being 
displaced  between  the  second  and  third  years.  A  three- 
year-old  colt  has  the  permanent  middle  incisors  above 
the  gum,  but  not  on  a  level  vdth  the  a4Joining  deciduous 
incisors;  these  are  also  characterized  by  a  large  deep 
groove  containing  a  black  substance  crossing  trans- 
versely the  working  edge  of  the  comer  of  the  tooth, 
and  the  sixth  grindei*  is  also  coming  into  place.  At  four 
years  the  sixth  grinder  Is  on  a  level  with  the  others, 
the  third  deciduous  grinder  Is  shed,  and  the  mark  is 
fidnter.  At  six  years  the  fissure  on  the  middle  inciscnrs 
is  worn  away,  but  the  discoloration  still  exists ;  at  seven 
years  the  mark  is  worn  away  from  the  four  middle  inci- 
sors in  both  Jaws;  and  at  eight  years  the  mark  will  be 
found  gone  fh>m  all  the  lower  incisors,  and  ceases  to  aflbrd 
any  indication  of  the  age  of  the  animal.  It  may  be  added, 
that  theae  marks  are  sooner  worn  away  in  a  stall-fed 
horse  (in  consequence  of  its  eating  more  oats  and 
harder  substances)  than  one  at  grass ;  and  also  that  they 
are  aometimes  prematurely  worn  away  In  a  **  crib-biter.** 
The  mare  goes  with  young  upward  of  eleven  months, 
and  foals  standing.  The  age  to  which  horses  would 
reach,  if  untouched  by  disease,  is  not  correctly  known; 
many  have  exceeded  thirty  and  even  forty  years,  but 
the  m^ority  arrive  at  their  end  before  they  have  at- 
tained their  ninth  or  tenth  year.  The  first  change  which 
domestication  makes  In  this  animal  is  in  Increasing  the 
bulk  of  his  trunk  in  comparison  with  his  head  and 
limbs ;  and  of  all  varieties  this  change  Is  more  observed 
in  the  Arabian  than  any  other.    The  head  is  not  only 

Eroportionately  smaller,  but   Is   remarkable  for   the 
readth  and  squareness  of  the  forehead,  the  shortness 
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Dutula.  &  irn^ifTjiiw,  tUtolA.  «  Hllod.  T  Jfcif ,  OiMl*,  ^httmtA 
Mff.  »  B^l^ljlt  wi.  liSPi^larU.  tl  Hunt  It  Dtmotlitr^ 
(3«cIl,  %s  riitiiiooi  [nrfliid  duct,  u  avMiiatf  er  ite  Rtoadi^ 
1^  KDlBX1|«i»rDt  4>r  Mm  niK.  li  EDlarfEftval  ef  1M  pUttllA 
fL^ndi.  n  PIviulA  of  Lh0  TcfD.  |H  Wflnn-lidllH.  U  AbMfeM  ma 
tb t>  iKTTM^  -HP  RiUarieizNtnl  ui  tbc  cbtml.  tl  PRttDlm  at  thv  ft  I  ihtt*. 
11  lUAUiir  Itwel.     n  »mMim  iumar.     »  Utmrnb  bick,     ^  Lowvc- 

tpfhpct.        ?l    ]|llt.4hn(.       •/;   W»l|jD|4flDD>CllC.      1$    |Ib|.|«.|:L      li 

Lftritraifiitaf  rm>EP«fc,  :U  Hide- tis»li«  r  14  'Rlt»r-lMBi>.  3^  OxHwL 
h&  Quarter  cr«dt .  JtT  HircUlDf  uf  kn*«.  ^  Btilf  iulo^i .  Xl  Cfla- 
iTBOtlp^O  pr  t|ie  tinor.  10  KnliLrfiFiDBai.ot'jbutfni.  41  W«»kJok6L 
IT.  Vtitn^ff  m  tllH^w.     iX  RitptjaTiB,     4i  Itnplum  ot  KirotuTn-     40 

lntaiinA  uf  1riupEi»l|t!s  4S  R«l1#Nt]4V*rfe-  ^  Hpirlm.  SI  l£bEi«k- 
11  uf.  $«  DJni-tun'QB.  hi  C.aotttii^n-  64  Fl*l  bwHL  t&  Qnlllvr. 
^    ^-^^rAlcbii*-     if  ftpt«lp«l    Jul  etc,      &H  Wind    (kIIj.     BS    flJo^ 

!^;»«¥te».     60   TboroQcb '  pin,    $1    C^opfM   took,    it  Chirb^    M 

Joined  to  the  chest;  the  withers  are  high,  and  the 
shoulder-blade  has  its  proper  inclination  backwards ; 
while  the  finenees  of  his  legs  and  the  oblique  position 
of  the  pastoms  might  be  supposed  by  the  uninitiated  to 
lessen  his  apparent  strength  ;  but  the  leg,  although 
small,  is  deep,  and  composed  of  bone  of  the  densest 
character.  Besides,  the  tendons  are  sufficiently  distinct 
fh>m  the  bone,  nnd  the  starting  muscles  of  the  fonnmn 
and  the  thigh  indicate  that  he  is  fully  capable  of  ac- 
complishing many  of  those  feats  which  the  wandering 
Bedooins  and  Arabs  of  the  deeert  relate  of  their  horses. 
The  Arabian  horse  senerally  stands  in  height  fourteen 
hands  two  inches.  The  Barb  Is  another  variety  of  the 
horse,  and  is  smaller  than  the  Arabian,  which,  how- 
ever, it  eclipees  in  general  excellence,  although  it  baa 
not  the  Arabian's  unfiagging  speed  and  spirit  The 
Persian  horse  is  larger  than  the  Inst-mentioned  variety, 
and  is  more  adnpted  for  wnrlike  pnrposes  thsn  for 
speed  and  endurance.  The  East  India  horse  is  fh>m 
fourteen  to  fifteen  hands  high,  and  is  remarkable  for 
a  want  of  bone  below  the  knee,  and  a  fhlness  of  the 
hocks,  which  places  It  far  below  the  Arabian  In  the 
scale  of  excellence.  The  Burman  horse  is  very  small, 
but  spirited  and  strong ;  he  is  generally  about  12  bands 
high.  The  Tartar  horse  is  of  moderato  site,  but  full  of 
spirit,  and  very  bold,  active,  and  muscular.  The  flesh 
of  this  horse  is  a  frequent  article  of  food  among  the  Tar- 


tars, who  also  regularlyemploy  the  milk  of  their  i 
for  aomestic  purposes.  The  Spanish  horse  formerly  borea 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Arabian,  in  consequence 
of  an  admixture  of  their  blood;  but  the  breed  has  now 
become  much  deteriorated.  The  Flemish  horse  is  a  larga 
muscular  animal,  strongly  and  beautifully  formed.  It  ia 
very  hardy,  and  able  to  endure  the  service  of  military 
campaigns  bettor  than  any  other  horses.  It  fbmisbes 
also  the  best  blood  for  draught-horses.  The  Bnglish 
have  paid  the  most  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses, 
and  have  surpassed  all  othor  nations  In  the  one  quality 
of  speed.  The  principal  varieties  of  the  Bnglish  H.  are : 
the  Road-/r.,  the  Coach-i7.,  and  the  Eaca-H.  With  regard 
to  the  hackney,  or  road-hortt,  Mr.  Youatt  says:  **he 
should  be  a  hunter  in  miniature,  with  these  exceptions: 
bis  height  should  rarely  exceed  16  hands  and  an  inch ; 
he  will  be  more  strong  and  more  pleiisant  for  general 
work  below  that  standard ;  he  certainly  should  be  of  a 
more  compact  form  than  the  hunter,  and  have  more 
bulk  according  to  his  height.  It  is  of  eesential  conse> 
quenoe  that  the  bones  beneath  the  knee  should  be  deep 
and  flat,  and  the  tondon  not  tied  in ;  the  pastom  should 
be  short,  and  although  oblique  or  slanting,  far  less  so 
than  that  of  the  race-horse  or  hunter.  The  foot  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  a  hackney;  it 
should  be  of  a  sise  corresponding  with  the  bulk  of  the 
animal,  neither  too  hollow  nor  too  flat,  open  at  the  heels, 
and  free  from  corns  and  thrushes.  The  fore-legs  should 
be  perfectly  straight;  the  back  should  be  straight  and 
short,  yet  sufficiently  long  to  leave  comfortable  room 
for  the  saddle  between  the  shoulders  and  the  huck,  with- 
out pressing  on  either;  the  road-horse  should  also  be 
high  in  the  forehead,  round  in  the  barrel,  and  deep  in 
the  chesf  According,  also,  to  Mr.  Touatt,  the  origin 
of  the  bettor  class  of  eoachrhorae  is  the  Cleveland  bay. 
which  breed  is  confined  principally  to  Yorkshire  and 
Durham.  Another  breed  of  horses  is  termed  the  **  Suf- 
folk punch,**  fh>m  its  round  punchy  form,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  haveorigluated  fh>m  a  cross  between  a  Norman 
battle-horse  and  a  Suffolk  cart-mare :  this,  however,  if 
only  a  supposition.  According  to  our  author,  it  was 
**  the  very  horse  to  throw  his  whole  weight  In  his  ool* 
lar,  with  sufficient  actiritv  to  do^it  effiMdiuUx,  and 
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fcudfliood  to  sUnd  a  long  day**  work.**  The  best  drav- 
horae*^  ot  which  to  many  splendid  •pecimens  are  exhib- 
ited in  brewers'  wagons,  are  produced  by  a  cross  between 
a  Soffolk  panch  and  a  Flemish  raare.  The  fleetest  var. 
is  the  Knglish  raioe-haru  (Fig.  1320),  the  breed  of  which 
is  traced  back 
to  an  Arabian 
stallion  intro- 
duced into 
Great  Britain 
b7aMr.Darler* 
whence  it  was 
termed  **the 
nar«ey  Arabi- 
an." T%is  horse 
was  ilC2Jlre  of 
FlyingCnll<wrs, 
and  Uie  great- 
grandsire  of 
KcUpse,   which  _     ,_^ 

lattfhorse  ran  ^S-  IMO.  -  thi 
a  mile  in  one  minnte.  —  The  horse  inhabited  America 
daring  the  post -pliocene  period,  contempomueiHialy 
with  tne  mastodon  aud  megalunyx ;  its  fossil  remains, 
chiefly^  molar  teeth,  have  been  so  frequently  found, 
chiefly  in  the  Southern  States,  and  have  been  so  care- 
fhlly  examined  by  competent  paleontologists,  that 
no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  the  existence  of  the 
horse  in  the  Western  World.  There  is  no  doubt,  how 
eror,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  imtlves  of  America 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  America  lias  taken  advan 
tags  of  the  best  breeds  of  the  Old  World,  aud  can  com- 

Kte  ikrormbly  with  any  country;  her  trotting-horses 
re  no  superior.  See  Hobsb-racino. 
0orse,  n.  The  male  of  the  equine  kind — as  opposed  to 
the  female,  or  siare. — A  body  of  troops  senring  on  horse- 
back; mounted  soldiers;  cavalry;  —  used  without  the 
termlnative  plnral ;  as,  a  regiment  of  Aorse,  a  squadron 
of  light-Aorse.  —  In  this  sense  formerly  used  in  opposi- 
tion to/ooij  as,  by  modern  usage,  cavalry  in  distinction 
from  infatUr}f. 

(ML)  In  England,  a  wooden  contriTance  shaped  In 
the  form  of  a  horse,  for  soldiers  to  ride  upon  by  way  of 
punishment.  (Also  termed  a  Hmber-muuv..) 

»-A  (kwnework  with  legs,  used  as  a  prop  or  support  for 
something ;  a  rail ;  as,  a  cIothes-AorM. 

(NatU.)  A  foot-rope  to  support  the  feet  of  seamen 
while  leaning  over  a  yard  or  boom  to  furl  the  sail.  (Oen- 
erally  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  hones,  or  hor$e$  of  the  jfortU.) 
— Also,  a  rod  or  rope,  along  which  the  edge  or  the  cor- 
ner of  a  sail  traverses  by  means  of  hanks.  —  Also, 
lam  round  bar  of  iron  fixed  in  the  head  of  a  ship. 

To  take  hone^  to  set  out  to  ride  on  horseback ;  to  be 

mounted  for  a  Journey.  **  I  took  horte  to  the  Lake  of 

Oonstance."  (Addimm.) — To  be  covered,  as  a  mare;  as, 

she  takes  the  Aorss  kindly. 

(Mining.)  To  divide  a  vein  into  branches  for  a  distance. 

Horse,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  horse  or  horses ;  to 
mount  on  horseback.  —  To  ride  astride,  as  on  horseback ; 
to  sit  astraddle.  —  To  take  or  carry  on  the  back; 
**  horsing  a  deer.**  (Butler.)  — To  place  on  the  liack.  or  on 
a  wooden  bluck  for  the  punishment  of  flagellation :  as, 
to  horu  a  school-boy.  —  To  cover,  as  a  mare ;  as,  she  wuh 
horsfd  by  a  blood-stHlllon. 

^^.  n.  To  get  on  horseback ;  as,  the  lady  was  Iwrsod  with 
ease. 

Hor«e'*»nt«  n.  (ZnCL)  A  species  of  large  ant ;  horse- 
emmec;  Fnrmioarufa, 

Home  Ariil'lery,  n.  (au.)  See  Arttllcrt  Corps. 

Home'bnek,  n.   The  back  of  a  horse.  —  The  stnte  of 
being  mounted  on  a  horse;  posture  of  riding  on  a  horse ; 
expressed  especially  in  the  phrase  on  hnrseSaek. 
'•  I'ts  moq  Um  Frenob,  uid  Umj  qui  well  om  Jbor««&«dk."  8kak». 

Home^'lMkll,  n.  In  veterinary  surgery,  a  large  pill,  or 
bolus,  administered  as  medicine  to  horses. 

Hor«e'*l»alm,  n.  (Bol.)  See  CoLuitsoiOA. 

Hor«e'*beAii,  n.  A  sort  of  small  bean,  used  as  Ibod 
for  horses. 

Horse'-blOClK,  n.  A  block  of  wood  or  stone,  placed  as 
a  convenience  to  assist  persons  in  mounting  and  dis- 
mounting ftrom  a  horse. 

Horse'-boat,  n,  A  boat  or  barge  used  in  transporting 
horses  over  a  river  or  other  water.  —  A  boat  hauled 
along  by  horses ;  a  kind  of  ferry-boat. 

HorM'-bojr,  n.  A  stable-boy ;  a  helper ;  a  boy  em- 
ployed in  tending  and  cleaning  horses. 

Horse'-breAker,  (•brdk'r,)  n.  One  who  breaks  In  or 
tames  horses,  or  educates  them  for  draught  or  the  saddle. 

— ^A  terra  brought  into  recent  use  In  England  to  designate 
a  lady-equestrian  belonging  to  the  demi-monde. 

Home'-eitr,  n.    A  car  on  a  railroad  drawn  by  horses. 

Horse'-eiiaala,  (-^dM'yo,)  n.   (Bot.)    See  Cassia. 

Home'-ehAnnter,  (-cheMfer,)  n.  One  who  cobbles 
up  broken-winded  or  spavined  horses,  and  passes  them 
off  as  sound,    ((^t.) 

Horse'-ehestnat^  (-chisfnut,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  jBsculus. 

Uorse'«eloth,  n.    A  covering  for  a  hone ;  a  rug. 

Uome'-elothliiv,  n.  The  equipments  of  a  horse, 
consisting  of  a  cloth  cover,  saddle,  Ac. 

Horse'-coarser,  n.    One  who  runs  horses,  or  keeps 
horses  for  racing. 
*  —A  dealer  in  horses. 

Horae  C»Te,  in  Jr«N<Nrla|f,  a  post-village  of  Hart  co. 

Horse  Creek,  In  Alabamoy  enters  the  Tombigbee 
river  in  Marengo  co. 

— A  post-oflBce  of  Walker  oo. 

Home  Creek,  in  Mimouri^  enters  the  Sac  river  in 
Cedar  co. 

Home  Creek,  in  N.  OaroKna,  enters  the  Nense  river 
In  Wake  co. 

Horae  Creek,  in  Tmnmsm,  a  P.  0.  of  Greene  co. 


Horse  Creek,  in  y.  QtroUma^  a  P.O.  of  Ashe  co. 

Horee'-eacuBiber,  n.  A  large,  green  kind  of  cu- 
cumber. 

Horse'-dealer,  n.  One  who  buys  and  sells  horses; 
one  who  trafllcs  in  horseflesh. 

Horee'-doctor,  n.    A  veterinary  surgeon ;  a  farrier. 

Horee'-drenek,  n.  A  dose  of  physic  administered  to 
a  horse. 

Horee'-d  a  B|p,  n.    The  excrement  of  horses. 

Horae'-emmet.  n.    Same  as  Homs-aitt,  q.  v. 

Horae'-flMeed,  (-/dst,)  a.  Having  a  long,  lanthem- 
Jawed  fiuse. 

Horse-ferrj,  m.    A  ferry  over  which  a  horse-boat 


Horee'flesk,  n.  A  term  applied  to  horses  generally ; 
as.  he  is  a  fpood  Judge  of  horijUsh, 

Horse'-fljr,  n,    (2oei.\    See  (Bstrxdji. 

Horse'fooi,  n.    (Boi)    See  Tutsiijkoo. 

(ZoM.)  The  King-crab  or  Hors^«hoe,  Limtdtu  Amari- 
canusy  a  crustacean  so  called  from  its  reeemblance  to 
the  hoof  of  a  hone. 

Horse'-iT^nUAn,  n,    (BoL)    See  TRiosTttnc 

VLorm^'mumv^ki^(-gUrds,)n.pL  (Mil.)  SeeOuAsna. 
71u  Horse-OuardSy  (in  Ensland,)  the  name  given  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  It  is  situated  In 
London,  and  takes  its  title  from  two  mounted  troopers 
of  the  "  Royal  Horse-Guards,**  who  are  posted  as  sentries 
at  the  entrance.  It  forms  a  distinct  establishment  trom 
that  of  the  War  Office,  the  latter  monopolising  the 
flnanclal  or  legislative  dept.  of  reiliUry  affairs  nndor 
the  control  of  the  Secretary-at-War,  while  the  Horse- 
Guards  has  tl^e  executive  charge  nnder  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

Horee'-kAir,  n.  The  long  hair  of  horses,  as  that  of 
the  mane,  tail,  Ac 

—a.  Made  of  horse-hair ;  as,  a  horse-hair  cushion,  a  Aorss- 
hair  chicnon. 

Home'neiMl,  in  .^rlEOMos,  a  vilUge  and  township  of 
Johnson  co.,  about  90  m.  W.  of  Clarksville. 

—A  poet-ofltee  of  Columlrfa  co. 

Home'heod,  in  MaryUnu^  a  ^ost-village  of  Prince 
George  co. 

Horse'kendii,  fonneriy  Faiefort,  in  Ne^t  York,  a 
post-vlIlaKe  aud  township  of  C^emnng  co.,  about  6  m. 
N.  of  Elraira.    Pbp.  of  rttlsLge  (1897)  about  1,780. 

Horae  Island,  an  islet  off  the  coast  of  the  co.  Cork, 
Munstor,  Ireland. 

Hor«e'-koe,  n,  A  hoe  for  cleaning  a  fleld  by  the  aid  of 
horses. 

Hor»e'*JOCkejr,  n.  A  buyer  or  Tender  of  horses;  a 
honte-deHler. 

Hor«e'-knop,  (-nopA  n.  (Bot.)    See  CurrAUXBA. 

Home'-lAiilpn,  (-lil/*)  '*'  ^  loQ<^  ru<l««  boisterous 
laugh. 

"  ▲  kor$*-Umgh,  If  yoo  pUsM,  at  hooMty.  —Pop*. 

Horse'-leeek,  n.    A  large  leech  that  bites  horses. 
"  Like  kont-Utekt*  ...  the  very  blood  to  •uek."—8haka. 

— A  veterinary  surgeon ;  a  horne-doctor;  a  fiurier. 

Home'-leeekerjr,  n.  Farriery;  art  of  veterinary 
surgery. 

Horiie'-litter,n.  A  litter  su^nded  on  poles  between 
two  horses. 

Homely,  a.  Possessing  horse-like  qualities ;  —  apply< 
ing  to  a  horse,  as  manljf  to  a  man. 

HonH»'-niaekerel,  n.  (Zobl.)  Tlie  Thjfnnus  vujgarU, 
a  gigantic  species  of  mackerel ;  or  the  bine-fish,  Tenmo- 
don  Salvador. 

Home'nian,  n. ;  pi.  Hombmix.  A  rider  on  horse- 
back ;  a  mounted  man ;  an  equestrian ;  a  man  skilled 
in  horsemanship  or  the  manege. — A  cavalry  soldier ;  one 
who  serves  on  horseback. — A  variety  of  the  pigeon  kind. 

Home'maiiiiklp,  n.    Act  or  art  of  riding;  manege 

practice  of  training  and  managing  horses ;  equestrianism. 

••  And  'witob  Um  world  with  aobto  AotmumumJMp."— 5h«te. 

—The  natural  paces  of  the  horse  may  be  thus  enumerated, 
in  their  proper  order:— the  walk,  the  trot,  the  gallop, 
the  canter;  and  perhaps  leaping  may  also  be  included, 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  pace  belonging  to  the  horse,  as  to 
other  saltatory  animals.  First,  with  reference  to  the 
walk,  it  is  considered,  when  slow,  to  be  the  simplest  of 
all  paces;  but  when  accelerated,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  it  is  not  so  simple  as  imagined,  for  it  is  often  in- 
termixed with  motions  appertaining  to  other  paces,  by 
a  succeesional  displacement  of  the  limbs,  out  of  ths 
more  common  course.  It  is  stated  by  a  writer  in  Blaine's 
**  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  SporU,**  with  regard  to  the 
description  of  this  mode  of  progression  adopted  by  the 
horse,  that  he  found  that,  supposing  the  oil  fore-leg  to 
begin,  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  near  hind 
one,  but  the  off  hind- leg  seemed  not  to  follow  the 
fore-1^  at  the  same  time  as  before,  t*.  e.  that  was  in  the 
walk  of  the  pace  which  he  had  been  previously  noticing ; 
but  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  alteration  of  the 
form  of  the  body,  when  either  the  one  walk  or  the  other 
took  place.  For  when  the  off  hind-leg  began,  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  off  fore  being  lifled  up,  and  when  the 
off  hlnd-1^  was  set  down,  the  near  hind-leg  was  lifted 
up.  But  the  off  fore  and  the  near  hind-legs  seemed  so 
connected  toeether  by  the  poise  being  on  the  same  side, 
that  it  was  the  near  hind-leg  which  appeared  to  begin 
the  action.  The  poise  being  altered  by  the  will  of  the 
horse,  the  off  fore  seemed  to  begin,  and  not  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  off  hind-foot  being  set  down  at  the  same 
time  after  it,  as  In  the  walk  of  the  |»ace.  The  near  hind- 
leg  is  in  both  paces  (t.  e.  the  common  walk  and  the  pac- 
ing walk)  taken  up  after  the  off  hind  foot  is  set  down, 
and  when  the  off  fore-foot  Is  set  down,  the  near  fore-foot 
is  taken  op,  to  make  room  for  the  near  hind-foot  to  be 
set  down.  In  order  to  render  the  walk  agreeable  to  the 
rider,  it  should  be  true ;  that  is,  it  should  be  conducted 


by  an  harmonioos  and  symmetrical  elevatioo  and  dspsM 
sion  or  setting  down  of  the  feet    To  walk  ftat  reqnirsa 
great  liberty  in  the  angles  of  the  limbs,  bat  paftio- 
ulariy  so  in  the  elevation  of  the  fore-parta,  and  obl^olty 
of  the  shoulders :  a  corresponding  length  aod  aagi»- 
Uuity  in  the  hind  legs  is  also  requisite  Ibr  the  perte- 
tion  of  the  pace.    In  tlie  language  of  Blaine,  the  walk 
as  a  pace  should  be  performed  as  hannonioQaly  as  any 
artificial  cadence  of  the  wumtae^  and  that  whatber  it  is 
quick  or  slow,  each  foot  being  dropped  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  toe  being 
ptaced  first,  and  then  the  heel.  The  breaking  of  a  hone 
will  have  much  infiuence  on  his  method  of  walking ;  the 
aneles  of  his  limbs  will  have  mnch  more :  and  not  a  little 
wiil  depend  on  the  hand  of  the  rider.   Otoe  boraenian  by 
seat  and  hand  will  force  the  horee  to  carry  his  bead  in  the 
right  place,  and  to  elevate  and  extend  his  limbs,  the  one 
in  unison  writh  the  other ;  and  another  rider,  by  his  bad 
seat  and  coarse  hand,  will  bring  his  horse  to  stop  short 
and  irreoularly,  and  thus  so  mix  the  trot  with  the  walk 
as  to  do  little  mom  than  shuffle  over  the  ground.    Tba 
maximum  of  speed  in  the  true  walk  of  the  borae  is  six 
utiles  an  hour.    There  are  few  animals,  however,  thai 
have  accomplished  this ;  and  consequently.  Ave  miles  per 
hour  is  a  good  rate  of  speed  for  a  fast  WKlker.    The  troi 
is  the  next  pace  after  the  walk,  and  it  ia  alwrays  per- 
formed diagonally,  the  limbs  being  differently  employed, 
according  to  the  rata  of  progression,  whether  fast  or 
slow.    There  are  three  varieties  of  the  trot ;  namely,  tb* 
moderate,  the  extended,  and  the  running  trot.    In  the 
moderate,  or  slow  trot,  the  diagonal  legs  (as  the  off  fore- 
and  near  hind-legs)  are  elevated,  and  replaced  on  tba 
ground  together;  while  the  two  other  legs  remain  on  the 
ground  to  support  the  weight  of  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
The  extended  trot  of  a  horse  and  the  run  of  a  man  ar» 
nearly  Identical  In  their  manner  of  employing  motive 
power,  as  the  fore  and  hind  diagonal  legs  acting  in  nni> 
son  form  themselves  into  a  sole  support,  like  the  single 
leg  of  a  man ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  centra 
of  motion  is  placed  disgonally  across  it ;  by  which  meana 
the  superincumbent  weight,  although  moving  on  two 
distinct  members,  produces  but  one  effect.    The  space 
of  ground  usually  gone  over  at  each  change  of  <he  limba 
in  the  fast  trotisasufllcient  proof  that  a  spring  is  made 
in  the  action,  which  tends  to  detach  the  horse,  at  one 
particular  moment  in  the  pace,  completely  trom  the 
ground ;  and  that,  mathematically  speaking,  the  body 
is  propelled  through  a  space  corresponding  in  ratio  to 
the  force  employed  to  gain  the  impetus.    The  running- 
trot  is  often  confounded  with  the  darting  or  elongated 
trot,  fh>m  a  very  erroneous  Impression  that  the  method 
of  procedure  is  identical ;  really,  this  pace  is  a  compound 
of  the  true  trot  and  the  "  amble,**  and  it  is  not  r"T"**"^rt 
diagonally,  as  the  other  varieties  ^re.    With  r^pud  to 
the  gallop.  It  is  stated  by  Blaine  that  it  may  be  properly 
divided  into  three  varieties,  all  effected,  however,  by  a 
propulsive  effort  of  the  lilnd-quarters.    Of  gallops  there 
are,  —  the  racing,  or  gallop  at  full  speed;  the  slow,  or 
hand-gallop;   and  the  canter;  which  latter,  although 
treated  as  a  separate  pace  of  the  horse,  is  really  but  a 
slow  gallop.    The  flrst  of  these  varieties,  or  the  racing 
gallop,  is  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  leaps.    Sim- 
ple as  it  is,  it  nevertheless  cannot  be  commenced  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  slower  gallop,  in  which  one 
of  the  hinder  legs  is  flrst  advanced  to  establbh  a  new 
centre,  for  it  would  require  too  great  an  effort  to  raise 
the  fore  parts  at  once  from  a  state  of  rest  by  means  of 
the  loins,  and  to  throw  them  forward  at  the 'flrst  action 
to  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  the  haunches  and 
thighs.    **  In  the  extended  gallop,  the  fore  parta  vhe» 
raised  are  forced  forwards  by  the  alternate  flexions  and 
extensions  of  the  angles  of  the  hinder  parta,  and  as  both 
of  the  fore  and  both  of  the  hind  legs,  in  the  racing  gal- 
lop, become  opposed  to  the  ground  in  snoceasion  at  the 
same  moment,  that  is,  as  the  two  fore-feet  beat  the 
ground  together  and  then  the  two  hind,  so  it  is  evident 
tiiat  the  gallop  of  full  speed  is  nothing  more  than  a 
repetition  of  leaps.   Quickly  as  these  le^is  are  rq>eatedy 
yet  the  surface  of  ground  passed  over  at  each  of  them 
must  necessarily  be  great  to  accomplish  the  iwoe  at 
which  the  good  racer  goes.    HanMeUmian^  in  his  match 
against  IHawumd,  Is  said  to  have  covered  83^  feet  of 
ground  in  a  second ;  and  by  the  calculations  of  Mons. 
St.  Bel,  BcUfm  covered  86  feet  of  ground  in  the  name 
time  when  at  the  top  of  hto  speed.**  (Blaine,)    The  hand- 
gallop  is  a  pace  between  the  amble  and  the  racing-gal- 
lop, and  differs  ftrom  both,  Arom  the  fisct  of  ita  not  beinff 
perifbrmed  diagonally,  and  fh>m  the  limbs  not  being 
thrown  out  and  contracted  equally,  one  generally  taking 
the  lead,  as  It  were,  of  the  other,  and  being  poshed 
further  forward,  while  the  other  is  more  curved.    The 
canter  differs  from  the  gallop  in  consequence  of  the 
movementa  of  the  legs,  instead  of  being  simultaneous^ 
being  directly  the  reverse.    At  no  period  of  time  is  the 
animal  wholly  in  the  air,  one  of  his  legs  being  always 
touching  the  ground ;  and  this  it  is  that  gives  the  pace 
ita  peculiar  effect.    When  it  is  performed,  say,  on  the 
right,  the  horse  commences  by  flrst  placing  his  off  hind- 
1^  a  little  beyond  the  other ;  at  nearly  the  same  in- 
stant he  elevates  the  fore-hand  and  places  flrst  the  near 
fore-leg  on  the  ground,  when  the  ofl;  doubling  over  and 
beyond,  is  placed  in  an  instant  after  it.    In  the  next 
movement,  the  hind-legs  are  thrown  in,  and,  while  ele- 
vated, the  off  fore-leg  is  never  elevated  until  the  hinder 
ones  are  replaced  on  terra-^rma.    In  order  to  insure  the 
safety  of  progression  of  the  horse,  the  Parthians  osed 
to  place  pieces  of  chalk  and  stones  In  the  paths  of  their 
young  horses,  so  as  to  accustom  them  to  look  to  their 
steps,  and  to  elevate  their  fbet  sufficiently;  while  the 
Romans  tied  clogs  to  the  pasterns  of  their  oolta  for  a 
similar  purpose.    As  leapim  ^"  •     '      -   •     -  • 
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article  HuifTiNO,  enough  has  now  been  said  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  natural  paces  of  the  horse.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  out  who  was  the  first  horseman ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of 
antiquity,  men  were  accustomed  to  monnt  their  steeds, 
caoslng  them  to  career  along  with  that  irreidstible 
■peed  and  endurance  with  which  the  genus  Equidm  are 


t  highlT  gifted.    Good  horsenmnship  seems  more  in- 
nate wita  JfagP  ' 
countries  In  Kurope,  and  it  has  always  been  considered 


glishmen  than  with  the  natives  of  other 


•s  one  of  the  corporeal  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  regimental  riding 
and  that  of  a  genuine  sportsman,  as  the  following  dis- 
tinction, taken  (h>m  an  article  in  the  Enejfdopmdia 
BrUanmioa,  will  show:  **The  military  seat  approaches 
nearer  than  any  other  to  that  of  the  manlgt;  and,  by 
reason  of  the  hors»«oldier  having,  in  general,  but  one 
hand  to  hold  his  bridle  with,  is  one  which  gives  him 
great  command  over  his  horse,  without  disturbing  his 
seat.  He  sits  well  down  in  his  saddle,  or  his  fork,  or 
twist,  with  his  body  erect,  and  in  perfect  equilibrium 
with  his  horse;  his  legs  well  stretched  down  the  sides, 
with  a  firm  pressure  of  the  calves,  as  well  as  of  the 
knees  and  thighs,  and  the  feet  firm  in  the  stirrups.  But 
it  is  not  by  anv  me  of  these  aids  that  he  becomes  a  good 
horseman.  He  must  be  in  perfect  unison,  ss  it  were, 
with  bis  horse's  actions  and  paces  to  maintain  a  good 
and  graceful  seat ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  Just  balance 
of  his  body  will  he  be  able  to  have  a  steady  hand,  a 
point  of  vast  importance  to  the  dragoon.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  balance,  and  keeping  himself  in  a  proper 
fflllilibrium  with  his  horse,  is  increased  by  the  fact  of 
I  not  being  allowed  to  rise  to  the  horse**  trot,  and, 
therefore,  requires  a  still  finer  use  of  the  bridle-hand." 
To  quote  another  authority :  **The  man  who  ridea  with 
the  aid  of  the  proper  equilibrium,"  savs  Colonel  Peters, 
••will,  in  case  of  neceesity,  know  when  to  apply  the 
strength  he  has  retained  with  a  steady,  light  hand,  and 
covprn  every  motion  according  as  he  finds  it  necessary 
for  Ills  purpose ;  play  light  with  hts  own  weight  upon 
the  saddle  (by  a  gentle  spring  in  the  instep  of  both  feet 
on  tlie  stirmps),  with  an  easy  pressure  of  both  thighs, 
knees,  and  calves  of  the  logs.  When  the  horse  Jumps 
or  plunges,  then  these  aids  are  also  requisite  to  keep  the 
seat;  but  in  an  easy,  steady  pace /orioard,  it  is  most 
particularly  to  be  pointed  oat  to  a  young  mnn,  and  can- 
not bo  too  often  repeated,  that  to  become  an  easy,  ele- 
gant, or  proper  horseman,  he  must  learn  to  ride  with 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  his  horse  ss  well  as  to  himself; 
he  must  learn  to  seek  his  balance  fh>m  his  hip  upwards, 
to  keep  the  body  with  a  slight  inclination  backwards 
from  the  perpendicnlar,  and  balance  himself  thus  grad- 
ually on  his  horse  in  all  the  different  paces ;  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  expected  all  at  once.  A  man  that 
rides  by  the  force  of  his  knees  alone,  shaking  his  arms 
and  hands,  although  he  rides  his  distance  in  the  same 
period  of  time  that  the  good  rider  would,  yet  he  cannot 
be  said  to  ride  his  horse,  or  to  have  any  part  of  his  body 
in  the  proper  equilibrium ;  but  the  man  who  rides  his 
horse  with  a  light,  steady  hand,  and  elastic  body  (which, 
when  disturbed  even,  has  the  power  of  restoring  itaelf 
to  its  former  seat),  in  unison  with  the  horse's  action, 
may  be  truly  said  to  ride  in  the  proper  equilibrium." 
Mounting  is  the  first  step  in  horsemanship ;  and  a  cer- 
tain precaution  is  necessary  in  this,  as  in  everything 
pertaining  to  horses.  The  person  must  approach  the 
animal  by  walking  np  to  him  on  the  left  side,  not  directly 
in  front,  as  this  might  alarm  him  and  make  him  strike 
out  The  rider  is  recommended  by  old  writers  on  the 
■abject  to  take  the  reins  and  the  pommel  of  the  saddle 
in  his  left  hand,  after  having  placed  his  left  foot  firmly 
in  the  stirrup,  and  by  laying  his  right  hand  fast  on  the 
binder  part  of  the  saddle,  to  vault  Into  his  seat  When 
mounted,  the  first  thing  to  set  about  is  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  the  reins.  If  the  horse  is  to  be  ridden  with 
a  single-bridle  rein,  the  reins  must  be  drawn  with  the 
riders  right  hand  through  his  left,  until  the  horse's 
mouth  has  been  placed  equally  on  both  sides,  and  then 
the  left  hand  must  be  shut,  allowing  the  little  finger  to 
■eparate  the  two  reins.  With  a  double-rein  bridle  the 
Mune  must  be  done.  '*  The  bridle-reins  should  be  held 
at  a  convenient  length ;  for,  if  short,  they  will  discom- 
pose the  attitude  of  the  body,  by  pulling  the  left  shoul- 
der forward ;  and  they  should  be  held  with  a  firm  grasp, 
dividing  them,  as  before  mentioned,  with  the  little  finger. 
When  a  horse  pulls  at  his  rider,  he  should  advance  his 
arm  a  little,  but  not  the  shoulder,  towards  the  horse's 
head,  raising  his  hand  towards  his  breast,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  palm  rather  than  the  upper ;  but  he  should 
not  shorten  the  rein  in  his  hand  if  he  can  command  his 
horse  without  it,  or  he  may  lose  the  proper  appui.  or 
bearing  of  his  month.  Old  writers  recommend  the  bri- 
dle-hand to  be  held  perpendicularly,  the  thumb  being 
nppermoet  and  placed  on  the  bridle.  ModMn  practice 
is  in  fkvor  of  the  knuckles  being  uppermost  The  per- 
pendicular hand  may  do  very  well  in  the  school,  or  with 
the  severe  bit  of  the  highly-drilled  dragoon-horse;  but 
no  man  could  ride  a  f^v^^ing  race-horse  over  a  course, 
or  a  hasty  hunter  over  a  country  in  that  form."  After 
due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  holding  of  the  bridle, 
the  §eat  must  be  the  next  consideration  of  the  learner. 
A  great  improvement  has  been  msde  in  this  respect  by 
aubstitnting  the  long  stirrup-leathers  for  the  shorter 
ones  which  were  formerly  in  vogue.  With  short  stirrup- 
leathers  the  rider's  seat  is  thrown  bark  in  the  saddle, 
Instead  of  keeping  the  central  eouipoise,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  weight  is  thrown  on  the  horse's  loins,  the 
weakest  part  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  thighs  sre 
the  most  essential  parts  of  a  horseman,  in  giving  him  a 
good,  firm  seat,  and  on  their  form  will  depend  the  posi- 
tion of  the  knees,  also  important  to  the  acquisition  of 


a  firm  seat  The  thighs  should  touch  the  saddle  and 
the  sides  of  the  horse  with  their  inner  snrfiice  chiefly,  and 
the  knees  and  toes  should  not  protrude  too  much.  Tlie 
toes  should  be  turned  a  little  outward  and  upward ;  for 
the  toes  being  turned  In,  necessarily  cramps  the  knees, 
and  prevents  the  animal  from  exerting  his  strength. 
The  manner  in  which  the  foot  is  placed  in  the  stirrup 
varies  considerably  with  different  riders.  **Th«  soldier 
always,  the  rider  for  pleasure  or  on  the  road  generally, 
rests  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  with  a  gentle  play  of  the 
Instep ;  but  the  man  who  rides  after  hounds,  and  the 
Jockey  when  he  rides  a  race,  find  it  necessary  to  have 
the  foot  more  home  in  the  stirrup,  with  the  toes  turned 
a  little  upward,  as  well  ss  a  little  outward.  The  advan- 
tages of  all  this  are  twofold.  First,  it  gives  them  more 
power  over  their  horses,  by  famishing  them  with  a 
more  substantial  fulcrum ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  man 
following  hounds,  it  is  a  great  security  against  the  foot 
being  chucked  out  of  the  stirrup,  by  the  seat  being  dis- 
turbed in  a  leap,  or  (h>m  any  of  those  canses  which  per- 
petually occur  in  crossing  a  country .'*    As  an  easy  seat 
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(Fig.  1821)  Is  most  important  to  persons  who  are  obliged, 
whether  by  necessity  or  pleasure,  to  ride  many  hours  in 
succession  on  the  road,  the  following  rules  should  be 
carefully  observed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same :  The  rider 
should,  in  the  first  place,  sit  well  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  saddle,  with  Just  that  length  of  stirrup-leather  as 
will  admit  of  the  fork  clearing  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 
The  body  of  the  rider  should  also  incline  forwards  in 
the  trot,  as  he  thus  furnishes  a  proper  counter-balance 
to  the  movements  of  the  horse ;  and,  shove  all  things, 
a  steady  seat  must  be  maintained,  as,  unless  such  is  the 
case,  the  latter  will  be  incommoded  in  his  pace  and  dis- 
tressed beyond  mea«ure.  (See  HuifiiNO.) — **  Nothing 
sets  off  the  appearance  of  a  horse  nnd  his  rider  more 
than  a  good  saddle  and  bridle:  nor  does  anything  con- 
tribute more  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  latter  than 
a  well-made  roomy  saddle,  with  spring-bars  for  the  stir- 
rup-leathers ;  stirrups  rather  heavy  than  otherwise,  and 
sufficiently  large  for  the  feet." 

Home'-iUArten,  n.  (ZoCl.)  A  large  bee,  belonging 
to  the  genus  BonUms.  —  See  Apisji. 

Home'-meAty  n.  fodder  for  hones ;  provender ;  forage. 

Horse'^mill,  n.    A  mill  worked  by  a  horse. 

Mome'-inllllner,  n.  One  who  furnishes  fancy  ar- 
ticles for  the  decoration  of  horses. 

Horse'-inliii,  n.    (Bot.\    See  HxNTnA. 

Horae'-maaael,  n.    A  large  kind  of  mussel. 

Horae'-nettle,  n.   (Bot.)   SeeSouoiuii. 

Hor'sena.  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  on  the 
Uorsens  Fiord,  26  m.  aW.  of  Aarhuus,  Lat  660  62'  N^ 
Lon.  9°  62^  &  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  carries  on  a 
trade  in  com  and  tallow.    Ap.  6,600. 

Home'-plajr,  n.   Rough,  rade,  boisterous  play. 
'  H*  Is  too  Boeh  glren  to  kof-pUtg  la  hia  niUtrjr—Ihjdm. 
»rae'-pond,  n.  A  pool  or  pond  for  watering  horses. 

Honie'*power,  n.  (Mech,)  The  power  of  a  single 
horse,  or  its  equivalent  power,  which  will  raise  fh)m  30 
to  :{3,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  one  foot  high  per  minute.  As 
applied  to  steam-engines,  it  refers  to  the  weight  they  are 
capable  of  raising  to  a  given  height  in  a  given  time.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  the  heat  expended 
in  the  vaporisation  of  34  Ibe.  of  water  per  hour,  will 
develop  a  force  equal  to  33,000  foot-pounds ;  and  ss  it 
takes  about  4  lbs.  of  coal  per  hoar  to  vaporise  that 

auantity  of  water,  it  follows  that  the  heat  developed  by 
lie  buming  of  4  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  vsporixing  dur- 
ing that  time  34  lbs.  of  water,  develops  the  same  amount 
of  force  as  that  exercised  by  an  average  horse  exerting 
his  full  strength  at  any  ordinary  work. 

— A  horse-engine ;  a  machine  worked  by  a  horse  or  horses. 

JUov«e'-n»c«,  n.  A  race  by  horses ;  a  match  of  speed 
contested  by  horses. 

Bronie'-racliiir,a.  (j^wrtt.)  The  practice  of  running 
horses  in  matches  for  a  certain  i»t>«ke  or  honorable  tro- 
phy. This  popular  sport  of  the  nncient  Oreeks  and  Ro- 
mans may  be  said  to  have  been  revived  in  modern  times 
as  an  English  institution,  fVom  which  people  it  has 
spread  and  become  popularised  over  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Re- 
Csrring  to  the  heads    Hobm  and   Horsimansbip  for 


the  natural  history,  management  and  training  of 
the  horse,  we  propose  to  consider  here  the  special 
training  of  horses  intended  for  B.-R.  The  first  thing 
which  has  to  ha  attended  to  in  the  education  of  the  racer, 
l»breakinf-in  the  colt:  and  this  is  commenced  generally 
when  the  animal  is  about  twelve  months  old.  The  great 
points  are,  to  command  obedience  and  Inspire  confi- 
dence; for  if  these  are  not  well  grounded  into  the  oolt 
at  an  early  age,  his  future  career  will  meet  with  many 
obstacles.  The  application  of  the  cavesaon  is  the  first 
active  restraint  applied  to  all  colts,  whether  deitined 
for  the  turf  or  not ;  but  with  racers  the  colts  are  gener- 
ally booUd  first,  in  order  to  prevent  them  fh>m  rubbing 
their  legs  together  while  louttaina.  The  colt  is  bitte<^ 
and  a  long  halter  attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  noee- 
stnp,  which  the  trainer  holds  in  his  hand,  while  a  htd 
walks  behind  the  animal  with  a  whip,  and  urgta  him  on 
by  cracking  it,  without,  however,  whipping  him.  In 
three  or  four  days,  when  they  go  boldly  and  freely  at 
fbll  length  of  the  rein  each  way  in  the  lounge,  lor  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  having  by  degrees  lieeii  brought 
to  this  pace  and  time  of  lounging,  the  mouthlng-bits, 
rollers,  and  cmppera  may  be  put  on ;  and  when  the  colt 
has  become  accustomed  to  them,  the  saddling  him  Is  the 
next  step  to  be  gained.  For  the  flrat  time  this  operation 
requires  the  greatest  caution  and  care ;  the  fdrtbs  should 
not  be  drawn  tight,  and  the  stirmps  should  not  be  left 
hanging  looee;  while  the  bearing  up  of  the  bridle 
should  be  gradual,  and  rrining  back  must  not  be  too 
roughly  pressed  on  the  colt,  by  way  of  suppling  his 
shouldera  and  giving  sensation  to  the  mouth.  Mounting 
him  should  be  only  very  carefully  attempted,  and  when 
he  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  with  the  saddle  on  his 
back;  and  the  colt  should  be  familiar  with  the  person 
who  flnt  essays  to  back  him.  In  Dsrvill's  work  "  on 
training."  it  is  truly  stated  that  the  giving  a  eood  mouth 
to  the  young  racer  must  be  thus  uudrr taken :  "■  Tb 
accomplish  it  requires  a  light  hand  in  the  application 
of  the  pressure  with  the  bit  in  the  colt's  mouth.  It 
should  l>e  done  by  the  rider's  giving  and  taking  by  gen> 
tie  pulls,  and  thereby  keeping  the  colt's  mouth  alive  to 
the  pressure  of  the  bit.  The  rider  should  occasionally 
gently  press  the  calves  of  his  legs  and  heels  to  the  cult's 
sides,  to  urge  him  on  and  ap  to  the  bit,  pulling  him  up, 
and  letting  him  stand  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
reining  him  back  a  little,  and  again  moving  him  for- 
ward, teaching  him  to  turn  and  go  in  any  direction  that 
may  be  required  of  him ;  treating  him  at  the  sauie  time 
with  kindness."  It  is  only  by  patience  ana  gentleness 
that  the  colt  can  thus  be  traJued  properly;  and  when 
the  mouth  is  very  hard,  a  check-rein  is  sometimes  ne- 
cesaary.  Colts  must  be  early  accustomed  to  crowds,  and 
all  sorts  of  noises  and  bustling,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
tendency  they  may  have  to  starting.  Blaine,  in  the 
Ene^dopitdia  qf  Jturat  Sports,  remarks,  that  **  the  full 
breaking  of  hones,  however,  at  periods  so  early  as  is 
now  not  uncommon,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  de- 
terioration so  complsined  of  among  the  breeils  in  gen- 
eral. Nevertheless,  as  the  habit  is  fixed,  we  also  ara 
forced  to  recommend  that  a  very  early  bundling  of  all 
colts  may  be  a  common  practice.  They  should  also, 
when  yearlings,  be  accustomed  to  wear  a  head-etall. 
and,  occasionally,  a  surcingle,  that  they  may  be  lea 
about,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  and  teach  them 
obedience.  It  would  likewise  be  prudent  to  supple 
them  thus  early,  by  a  little  lounging  in  a  circle ;  but, 
further  than  this,  were  the  horses  only  concerned,  we 
would  not  recommend ;  indeed,  were  the  real  welfare 
of  our  blood-breeds  consulted,  instead  of  two-year  olds 
being  brought  to  the  starting-post,  none  would  appear 
there  before  they  had  seen  at  least  four  suromera;  and 
if  five  had  passed  over  their  heads,  it  would  be  better  for 
themselves."  The  training  of  race-horses  depends 
naturally  on  their  age,  condition,  and  constitution ;  and 
the  processes  by  which  they  are  rendered  capable  of 
racing  vary  accordingly.  A  four-  or  five-year  old  must 
be  tnUned  so  as  to  be  able  to  ran  a  course  of  from  two 
to  four  miles:  therefore,  such  a  horse  mast  in  his  exer- 
cises be  habituated  to  go,  at  a  good  telling  pace,  a  much 
longer  distance  than  that  which  he  will  be  obliged  to 
do  when  he  comes  to  the  post  If  he  be  deprived  of  the 
good  training  made  commensurate  with  the  length  of 
the  course  he  will  have  to  run,  he  cannot  obviously  be 
expected  to  continue  at  a  winning  pace  any  considerable 
distance.  It  Is  also  highly  important  that  he  shonld 
have  his  training-sweats  and  gallops  carried  up  to  the 
time  of  his  going  to  the  post  If  he  is  a  hearty  fseding 
horse,  not  a  sweat  must  be  lost,  as,  if  so,  he  would  be 
found  to  have  superfluous  flesh  on  the  day  of  the  race, 
which  would  consequently  incapscitate  him  for  his  trial. 
The  careful  trainer  will  also  calculate  what  flesh  best 
supports  a  horse,  some  hones  being  able  to  perform 
well  under  a  load,  and  othen  not,  unless  nearly  skin 
and  bone.  According  to  the  authority  quoted,  training 
exercises  for  race-horses  are  confined  to  walking,  canter- 
ing, and  galloping;  trotting  forming  no  part  of  turf- 
practice.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  horses  having  been 
rubbed  over  and  combed,  each  being  mounted  by  a  boy, 
the  whole  are  ridden  out  of  the  stable  in  their  body- 
clothes  and  hoods,  into  the  stable-yard,  where  they  con- 
tinue to  walk  round  and  round  as  long  as  it  is  thought 
neceesary  to  steady  the  colts,  and  settle  the  saddles  to 
their  backs,  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  do  to  prevent 
the  vice  of  kicking  from  growing  on  them.  In  very  bad 
weather  the  4:ourt-yard  is  often  the  limit  of  their  exer- 
cise; but  at  all  other  timee  they  proceed  to  tlie  ground, 
or  **  tar-gallop,"  where  they  walk  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  in  proportion  to  their  fitness  for  light  or 
strong  work.  Sweatings  are  important  agents  in  train- 
ing, as  by  this  proceM  the  body  of  the  hone  is  relieved 
from  all  unnecessary  mattes;  they  MTpi^fe^speMl  by 
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ttl^tfloli^  the  body,  and  rir*  Incwttd  Midaraiice  by 
dMriog  the  alr>TeMelt.  The  proceee  by  which  thU  U 
done  is  to  eoTelup  the  horte  in  blankets  and  heary 
ciothes,  and  start  him  ioto  a  cauter ;  alter  which  he  is 
■tripped  and  mbbed  down,  and  his  clothes  resomed. 
BaoM«  are  generally  clipped  ooce  in  the  wintM*;  but  if 
their  coats  are  extremely  rough,  the  process  is  repeated 
a  second  time.  So  moch  for  the  horse  itself;  bat  as 
one  or  two  other  incidental  drcnmstanoes  are  connected 
with  horse-rsdng.  the  Jockey  may  be  mentioned  next. 
According  to  **  Nunrod,^  he  should  **  possess  the  follow- 
ing not  sTery-day  qualifications : — considerable  bodily 
power  in  a  Tery  small  compass;  much  personal  intre- 
pidity; a  kind  of  habitual  insensibility  to  prorocation, 
bordering  upon  apathy,  which  no  efforts  of  an  opponent 
in  a  race  can  get  the  better  of;  and  an  habitual  check 
to  the  tongue.  BzclusiTe  of  the  peril  with  whidi  the 
actual  race  is  attended,  his  profession  lays  a  heary  tax 
on  the  constitution.  Hie  Jockey  must  at  all  times  work 
hard;  but,  the  hardest  of  all  tasks,  he  must  work  upon 
an  empty  stomach.  Daring  his  preparatiun  for  the  race, 
he  must  hsTs  the  abstinence  of  an  Asiatic;  indeed,  it 
too  often  happens  that  at  meals  he  can  only  be  a  spec- 
tator, — we  mean  during  the  period  of  his  wasting.  To 
■am  up  all,  he  has  to  work  hard,  and  deprive  himself 
of  erery  comfort,  risking  his  neck  into  the  bargain,— 
and  for  what?  Why,  in  Kogbuid  for  $25  if  he  wins,  and 
$15  if  he  loses  a  race.  The  fismons  Pratt,  the  Jockey  of 
the  no  lees  famous  CKmeraek,  rode  eleven  races  orer  the 
Beacon  course  in  one  day,  making,  with  returning  to 
post  on  bis  hack,  a  distance  of  eighty-eight  miles  in  his 
■addle.**  In  riding  a  rsce,  the  length  which  the  man 
rides  should  be  so  regulated  that  be  should  be  able  to 
stand  easily  in  his  stirrups,  so  as  not  to  be  so  much 
raised  above  the  saddle  that  the  bridle  is  required  as  a 
means  of  sonwrt.  Just  before  a  race  commences,  the 
horses  are  ushered  forth  from  thdr  stables,  and  brought 
op  to  the  **  paddock"  with  their  clothes  on,  when  the 
business  of  stripping  and  saddling  is  commenced ;  and 
few  things  take  the  eye  of  the  spectator  more  than  the 
sniallness  and  lightness  of  the  Jockeys*  saddles,  some  of 
which  weigh  barely  two  pounds.  A  four-pound  saddle 
is  generallv  preferred  by  light  weights,  although  a 
seTen-pound  saddle  is  often  the  fkTorite  with  some  race- 
riders.  All  racing-saddles  are  made  of  the  Tery  best 
materials,  in  order  to  avert  any  evil  consequences  which 
might  accrae  both  to  the  horse  and  his  rider  from  the 
accidental  |lipping  of  a  strap  or  the  rupture  of  a  girth, 
or  similar  casualties.  The  horses  after  being  saddled 
are  mounted  by  their  Jockeys,  who  take  a  preliminary 
canter  to  get  them  in  heat  for  the  forthcoming  race. 
They  are  then  pulled  up  and  ranged  in  a  line  at  the 
starting-post,  fh>m  which  they  go  off  at  the  signal  given 
by  the  starter,  who  drops  a  flag  for  the  purpose.  As 
some  horses  are  restless  and  uneasy,  a  reasonable  indul- 
gence is  given  by  the  Judge  for  "  false  starts,"  and  the 
whole  batch  are  called  back  to  the  post  and  started 
once  more.  In  a  short  course  the  speed  is  generally 
husbanded  until  the  finish,  when  the  Jockeys  go  to 
work  with  spur  and  whip  to  make  the  most  of  their 
Twrions  chances.  In  a  long  race,  however,  of  three  or 
four  miles,  if  a  Jockey  is  mounted  on  an  aged  horse, 
and  the  rest  of  the  competitors  on  two-  or  three-year 
olds,  he  generally  puts  forth  the  best  speed  at  first,  in 
consequence  of  his  own  horse  beins  able  to  last  twice 
the  distance  that  the  others  can,  and  when  they  are  ex- 
hausted he  is  able  to  go  in  and  win.  8ee  Puotookafht, 
iMSTAKTAifKous ;  HoBSK-KACi.NO,  In  Sbction  IL 

H«rBe'*r«dlsB,  n.   (Bot,)  See  Ooohlxabu. 

Hone'-radlsli  Tree,  n.  {Bot.)  Marimga  jpUrj/go' 
spemui. 

Hone'-n»llro«4«  ».  SeeTEAX-wxT. 

Horse'-i'mke,  n.  {Agric)  A  tool,  of  the  toothed 
kind,  of  various  sises  and  forms,  used  for  different  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  worked  by  horses.  The  drag- 
rake,  in  its  nmplest  form,  Is  merely  a  long  cross-head 
with  a  row  of  teeth  placed  in  it.  In  some  these  are 
straight;  they  are,  however,  generally  bent,  with  their 
points  projecting  forwards.  Rakes  of  this  kind  are  used 
on  fill  lows  to  remove  the  stones,  and  act  as  m  harrow  in 
getting  together  the  mbbi«h.  In  harves^tlme  they  are 
sometimes  used  as  an  ordinary  rake,  to  collect  the  loose 
com  which  may  have  escaped  ttom  the  scythe  or  sickle. 

Horse'-riOiiiy,  n.    The  art  or  practice  of  equestri- 


HorM^-mBy  n.   A  oonMvance  for  drawing  up  loaded 

wheelbarrows,  by  a  horse,  fh>m  deep  excavations,  for 

railroads,  canals.  Ac. 
Horse'-elioe,  i-tMS,)  n.   A  semi-circular  plate  of  iron 

nailed  to  a  hone's  hoof,  to  serve  as  a  shoe. 
—Anything  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  horse-shoe, 
—a.  Uarine  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe;  a^  a  hortt-ahot  arch. 
Horse^noe-lieaul,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  in  Infknts  In 

which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  too  open ;  — opposed 

to  fuadmould-MhoL 
Hone'shoe-Tete]i,fl[one'-Teteli,n.(A)e.)  See 

HiPPocRXPia. 
Horse'-ehoeiiiflp,  n.    Act  or  art  of  shoeing  horses. 
Mome'-stealer,  Morse'-tliler,  n.    A  thief  who 

abstracts  horses  and  makes  away  Mritb  them. 
Mome'-stiiiflper.  n.    See  Dbaoon-flt. 
fl[onie'-eii|rar,  (-»hooa'ar,)n.  (Bol.)    See  Smpiooos. 
Horse'-tafl,  n.    (Bot.)    See  Bqihcxtacb^. 
— A  Turkish  standard  symbolizing  a  degree  of  rank. 
Home'-tAiner,  n.    One  who  subdues  wild,  intracta- 
ble horses;  a  horse-breaker ;  as,  Rarey,  the  hor$e-4am€r. 
Honie'-tliliStle«(-Mu'<,)n.  {Bot.)  A  name  sometimes 

given  to  plants  of  the  genus  Onicus,  q.  v. 
Ilome'-tonapae,  (-tikng,)  n.    {Bot.)    See  RusciTS. 
Horse'town,  in  Oz/i/omio,  a  post-village  of  Shasta 

00.,  about  8  m.  S.  of  Shasta. 


II«ree'*tralBer,  fi.    One  who  trains  bones;  one  who 

j>ractises  ths  manege. 
H^ree'-ireBir^  {-traw/,)  n.    A  dstsm  or  drinking 

place  for  horses ;  as,  to  duck  a  penon  in  a  horMe^irotigk. 
H^rse'-Tetcli.R.    {Bot.)    See  UoBUtaoi-TRCH. 
H^rse'-WAjr,  H«ree'-ro«4«  n,    A  bridle-road;  a 

way  which  is  accessible  to  horses. 
M^rse'-weed,  m.    {BoL)    A  spedes  of  pbmts,  genns 

RaiexBO!! ,  q.  v. 
fl[«rBe'*WBlp»ii.  A  whip  forstriklng  or  driving  horses. 
— V.  a.    To  strike,  lash,  or  flog  with  a  horse-whip;  as,  I 
I     hone-whipped  the  scoundrel  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
Mone'-wlllpplBiPt  «i.    Flagellation  with  a  horse- 
whip;— hence,  any  castigation  with  a  lash  or  thong; 

as,  he  deserves  a  hone-whipptng. 
Mone'woniMi,  m.  ;  pi.  HoBaswomv,  n.    A  female 

who  rides  on  horseback ;  a  lady-rider ;  an  equestrienne. 
"  "Z  **^  T"  *^  ^**^  Jliriimsii  tkst  evsr  topped  a  ball- 

I  Horse"- w^ra^  n.    A  bot ;  a  worm  to  which  horses 

!     are  liable. 

Hor'sliAni.  a  town  of  Sussex  co.,  on  the  Arun,  28  m. 
N.K.  of  Chichester.  Matmf.  Linens,  cottons,  and  indigo 
blue.   /tp.  «,700. 

Hor'sblUll,  in  AmuyleONia,  a  post-rillage  and  town- 
ship of  Montgomery  co.,  about  10  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Norris- 
town ;  pop.  of  township. 

MorUlUon,  (Aor^d'sAon,)  n.  {UiU  hortatio.]  Act  of 
giving  advice ;  exhortation ;  encouraging  counsel ;  hor- 
tatory precept 

Hor'tatlTe*  a.  [Lat.  Aorto/tvus.]  Advisory ;  preeepta- 
tive;  giving  counsel  or  exhortation. 

— fi.  An  exhortation  or  exordiiun  calculated  to  Incite  and 
encourage. 

Hor'tatorj,  a.  [From  Lat.  hortoTt  kartatm^  to  urge, 
to  indte.J  Bestowing  exhortation,  adrice,  or  precept; 
stimulating;  inciting;  encouraging;  heartening;  as,  a 
hortatory  speech. 

Hor'ten*  a  town  of  Norway,  pror.  Aggerhnis,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Christiana,  82  m.  S.  of  Christhuia.  It  is  the 
station  of  the  Norwegian  naval  fleet,  and  furnishes 
hence  employment  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  various  de- 
tails of  ship-building.  The  arsenal  of  the  government 
is  located  here. 

Mortenee*  EuaiNn  dk  Beauharnais,  daughter  of 
Josephine,  the  consort  of  Nuwleon  I.,  and  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Beauhamais,  her  first  husband,  was  b.  at 
Paris,  1783,  and  married  to  Louis  Bonsparte,  tlie  brother 
of  Napoleon,  in  1802.  The  match  luul  been  desired  by 
the  consul  for  political  reasons,  and  it  proved  a  most  un- 
happy one.  Ill  180d,  J7.  became  queen-consort  of  Hol- 
land, and  about  a  year  afterwards  was  separated  from 
her  husband  after  giving  birth  to  three  sons :—  1.  Na- 
POLBOM  Chaelbs,  who  died  in  infency,  and  whose  intended 
adoption  by  Napoleon  was  refused  by  Louis.  2.  Napo- 
Lxox  Louis,  who  was  baptised  by  the  pope  Pins  VII.,and 
instead  of  attaining  the  high  destiny  proposed  for  him, 
was  killed  in  an  insurrection  st  Romagna,  1832 ;  and  3. 
Louts  Napoucon,  the  last  emperor  of  the  French.  On 
the  divorce  of  her  mother,  Josephine,  Queen  A  J<dned  her 
in  her  retirement  of  Malmaison,  and  after  her  death.  In 
1814,  so  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  became  an 
unprotected  and  calumniated  wanderer,  until  her  resi- 
dence was  fixed  at  Augsburg  by  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
D.  Oct.  6,  1837.  Her  disposition  was  modest  and  re- 
tiring; her  influence  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  was 
generously  exercised  In  fiivor  of  the  distressed,  and  her 
affectionate  solicitude  for  the  emperor  was  fully  mani- 
fested after  the  disaster  of  Waterloo.  H.  was  duchess 
of  St.  Leu  in  virtue  of  a  settlement  made  by  the  allies 
between  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  Hundred  Days. 

Morteil^las,  Qoi-^tus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  b. 
B.  0. 114,  who,  till  his  great  rival  Cicero,  bore  away  the 
palm,  and  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  grace  and  splendor  of 
his  eloquence.  He  was  elegant  in  his  style,  and  acute  in 
the  conception  and  distribution  of  his  matter.  He  held 
many  civil  and  military  offices;  was  made  consul  00  B, 
a ;  was  Cicero's  colleague  as  augur ;  and  D.,  immensely 
rich,  B.  c.  His  worlu  are  unfortunately  lost  —  His 
daughter  Hortensia  inherited  his  eloquence,  and  when 
the  Roman  women  wore  required  to  render  an  oath  on 
account  of  their  property,  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  her 
sex  with  such  force,  that  the  decree  was  annulled. 

Mor'tlcnltor,  n.  [From  hortus,  garden,  and  ctittor, 
cultivator.]    A  person  who  cultivates  a  garden. 

Morticnlt'iuml,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  gar- 
den-culture. 

Mor'tlcnltare,  n.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat  hortui,  garden,  and 
colo^  I  till.J  In  its  most  extensive  signiflcation,  the  cul- 
tivation or  esculent  vegetables,  fruits,  and  ornamental 
plants,  and  the  formation  and  management  of  rural 
scenery  for  the  purposes  of  utility  and  embellishment 
The  principles  upon  which  the  art  of  H.  depends  are 
borrowed  from  the  general  sciences.  For  the  facts  and 
theories  of  vegetable  physiology  it  is  indebted  to  botany 
for  assistance  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  soils  and  ma^ 
nnres,  to  chemistry ;  and  for  a  knowledge  of  many  cir- 
cumstances affecting  garden-labor,  to  meteorology.  Un- 
til lately,  H.  was  practised  and  treated  superficially,  — 
hence  it  advanced  slowly.  But  in  recent  times  it  has 
proKr(*s8ed  rapidly,  since  it  has  been  placed  on  a  strictly 
scientific  basis ;  and  a  close  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
vegetable  physiology  has  taken  the  place  of  the  preju- 
dices of  former  times.  In  the  article  Gardbnixo  will 
be  found  a  history  of  that  branch  of  rural  economy,  con- 
sidered as  an  art  of  design  and  taste.  In  this  article  the 
three  great  dirisions  of  H.  —  fhilt,  kitchen,  and  fiower 
garden — will  bo  more  partionlarly  alluded  to.  In  many 
vrorks  on  H.,  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  arc  treated 
m  inseparable;  but  It  is  best  in  practice,  especially 
where  high  culture  is  attempted,  to  keep  the  kitchen- 


gardan  disttnet  fhm  the  flndt-garden.  Tlifa 
arrangement  however,  applies  mora  particalariy  ts 
large  establishments,  where  order  and  system  are  lead- 
ing featores.  In  fbrming  gardens  of  this  sort,  great  at- 
tention is  rsqoired  to  the  sixe  and  sjloatioa.  OrooaA 
baring  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  8.  is  '•"r'^f"  1 
very  desirable.  On  such  a  slope  the  greateat  possihls 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  snn's  rayt,  and  the  firrmm 
of  draining  is  easily  effected.  Shelter  is  anotber  olgeet 
especially  necessary.  Bither  nataral  rising  groands,  or 
masses  of  trees,  supply  the  shelter  reqoiiwl ;  bat  the 
latter  should  not  be  nearer  than  160  or  200  feet  Ths 
purpose  of  such  screens  is  to  break  the  fbrce  of  the 
winds.  Water  is  one  of  the  mosr  important  eimayemu 
in  vegetation,  and  it  Is  **  tl»e  life  and  soal  of  a  gardea." 
In  form,  gardens  are  generally  either  sqnare  or  obloog, 
and  ought  to  be  protected  by  an  outer  boondary,  formed 
by  a  sunk  wall  or  ha-ha,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  aad 
low  wire  fence  on  its  inner  side.  Peaches,  apricoCs, 
hardy  grapes,  and  most  of  the  delicate  French  and  FIsA* 
Isb  peai%  require  wails  tor  their  proCactloa  in  the  N. 
rsgiona.  Wsils  fhdng  the  &  are  aet  apart  fur  the  mors 
tender  kinds  of  friiit-treea,  whUe  the  B.  aod  W.  walk 
are  set  apart  tor  fhiits  of  a  more  hardy  character, 
niese  walls  are  made  either  of  brick  or  stooe,  bat  brick 
is  preferable  on  account  of  its  more  periect  adaptatioa 
to  fhiit-trees.  Aconslderableportionof  the  wall  facing 
the  aouth  is  usually  covered  in  with  f^Asad  stmctnres, 
called  hot-hoas«s  or  fordng-hoases.   (See  Tcmcsaa,  Hor- 


In  many  cases,  the  hooses  for  onMmentsl 
plants  are  attached  to  tha 


housb.) 

plants  are  attached  to  these ;  bat  their  position  la  |ax)p> 
erty  in  the  flower-garden.  The  principal  operations  in 
the  triiit-garden  are  propagation,  planting,  traiaii^ 
and  protection  of  the  blossom.    Frnit-( 


nd  proU 
gsted  by  seed,  by  layers,  by  grafting,  and  by  bwliSttg. 
The  process  of  laying  Is  not  much  used  in  H. ;  but  k 
oocadonally  employed  as  the  means  of  dwarfing  trees. 
It  is  thus  described  bv  Lindley :  **  Laying  Is  nothing 
but  striking  f^om  cuttings,  which  are  still  allowed  to 
maintain  their  connection  with  the  mother-plant  by 
means  of  a  portion  at  least  of  their  stem."  Apple  and 
pear  trees,  and  sometimes  plum  and  cherry  trees,  ars 
propagated  by  grafting.  (See  GBArruio.)  Most  kiadi 
of  flruit-trees  may  be  propagated  by  budding.  The  pro* 
oeas  consists  in  remoring  a  portion  of  the  bark  fhn 
one  tree  and  inaerting  It  in  a  slit  of  the  bark  of  anotlMr 
tree.  A  strong  shoot  is  thrown  out  in  the  next  spriag; 
and  to  this  ths  stock  is  headed  down  in  the  coarse  of 
the  summer.  There  are  several  other  important  divi- 
sions of  this  branch  of  H.;  namely,  the  planting  <^ 
frult-treea,  and  the  training  of  standard  and  wall  trees, 
and,  lastly,  the  culture  of  fruits.  Althouch  the  fndt 
and  kitchen  gardens  afford  the  most  useful  oocnpatioa 
to  the  horticulturist  the  cultivation  of  flowers  affords 
the  most  pleasing.  At  first  it  Is  probable  that  floven 
were  confined  to  small  portions,  or  borders  in  a  garden, 
as  is  still  the  case  in  many  old  places.  But  with  ths 
advancement  of  the  art  separate  departments  have  bees 
allotted  to  them,  under  the  name  of  flowrr-gardena 
Two  varieties  of  flower-gardens  have  prevailed  in  l&ig- 
land :  one  in  which  the  ground  is  turf,  with  a  variety 
of  patterns  cut  out  of  It  snd  planted  with  flowers  and 
shrubs;  and  anotber  where  the  flower-beds  are  separated 
by  gravel  walks,  without  any  turf.  Flower-gardeiu  be- 
ing objects  of  pleasure,  taste  must  be  the  guide  in  lay- 
ing them  out  In  all  ages,  flowers  have  been  universally 
cherished.  The  ancients  paid  psrticular  attention  to 
them,  and  they  were  in  great  request  at  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  wealthy.  They  were  scattered  before  the 
triumphal  cars  of  conquerors,  and  formed  the  distin- 
guishing symbol  of  many  of  the  deitiea.  **  Who  does 
not  love  fiowers?  They  embellish  our  gardens;  they 
give  a  more  brilliant  lustre  to  our  festivals ;  they  ars 
the  interpreters  of  our  affections :  they  are  the  testi- 
monial of  our  gratitude ;  they  are  often  necessary  to 
the  pomp  of  our  religious  ceremonies;  and  they  seem 
to  associate  and  mingle  their  perfhmes  with  the  parity 
of  our  prayers,  and  the  homage  which  we  address  to  the 
Almighty.  Happy  are  those  who  love  and  cnltivats 
them."  We  are  told  that  Descaries  prosecnted,  with 
equal  ardor,  astronomy  snd  the  culture  of  flowers. 
The  great  Oondtf  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  tliat  de- 
lightful pursuit;  and  the  vase  of  flowers  was  daily  re- 
newed upon  the  table  of  Lord  Bacon,  while  C(Mup«]dng 
the  volumes  of  his  sublime  philosophy.  In  the  cities 
of  Europe,  fiower-markets,  fur  the  sale  of  bouquets  and 
ornamental  plants,  are  as  common  as  those  for  fruits- 
Holland  has  been  distinguished,  since  the  period  of  the 
crusades,  for  her  flower-gardens,  culinary  vegetables» 
and  plantations  of  f^it  -  trees.  The  north  of  Europe 
and  the  U.  States  are  still  dependent  upon  her  florists 
for  the  most  splendid  varieties  of  bulbous  rooted  pleats. 
From  St  Petersburg  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterruneaa, 
H.  has  msde  a  rapid  progress,  and  ««ch  nation  is  sma- 
lous  to  perfect  its  culture,  in  accordance  with  the  most 
improved  principles  of  science,  art,  and  taste.  In  ths 
United  States,  a  like  spirit  has  been  more  recently  de- 
veloped. Horticultural  societies  have  been  Instituted 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Albany,  Geneva,  aod 
in  many  other  towns,  and  a  zetilous  dispositio  i  erinosd 
to  compete  with  the  nations  of  the  eastern  continent 

Horaenirnrisi,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  srt 
of  cultivating  gardens. 

Hor'ton,  a  seaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  King's, 
on  an  arm  of  Hiuas  Basin,  opposite  of  Comwallis. 

Mor'ton,  in  Komos.  a  thriving  city  of  Brown  oo.,  13  ol 
S.  of  Hiawatha,  on  the  C,  R.  I.  A.  P.  RJL,  «hoae  sbofis 
are  here  located.    Pop.  (1896)3,157 

Horto'na*  iu  Wucoimm^M.  vlllate«*  of  Outagamie  oo. 

Mor'tonlte,  a.  {Min.)  A  steal itic variety  of  PtboXp 
■MB  {q.  v.),  found  in  Orange  co..  N.  x 
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Hor't4MI*S.  In  Fnmtultamia,  •  poft-rlll.  of  TndUna  00. 
Mor'tOBTUle,  in  Vinmmt,  a  port-rUl.  of  Ratluid  oOr 
BL^r'toiiTllle,  in  WUeontin,  a  pott-Tillage  of  Qatar 
_gainle  co^  abL  16  m.  W.N.W.  of  Appleton. 
'9iowVulmU9  a.  [Ut.  hortutamu  i  8p.  hortolano.]  Be- 
longing or  having  rafiMrenoe  to  a  garden ;  aa,  a  **  hortulan 
calendar.** 
B*r'tiuSie'eiis«n.    [Lat,  dry  garden.    An  Hirba 

Bimi ,  q.  9. 
Bo'ras,  (Mh^)  an  Egyptian  deity,  whoee  name,  Har^ 
meane  **  the  day/*  or  **  the  snn's  path,"  and  is  generally 
written  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  spiuTow-hawk,  which 
waa  Mcred  to  hltn.  The  old  derlration  from  the  Hebrew 
our,  light,  is  now  recognized  as  incorrect  Under  the 
name  of  Horns  were  Included  several  deities,  as  Haro- 
erit,  the  elder  Horns,  and  HarpoaraU4t  q.  t.,  or  the 
yonnger  Horns:  Har-tam-ta^  Horns,  the  uniter  of  the 
upper  and  lower  world,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
Athor,  resided  in  Anna,  Heliopolis,  and  emanated  (h>ro 
the  eye  of  the  snn ;  and  Har-net-ta^  another  form  of  the 
same  god,  represented  as  a  boy  wearing  a  triple  crown, 
who  existed  from  the  commencement  of  things,  a  self- 
created  being,  and  emanated  from  the  JVu,  or  firmament; 
besides  several  others.  But  the  principal  Horns  was  H. 
the  son  of  Isis  (Har'ti-hen),  represented  as  a  naked 
child  standing  wearing  a  skullcap,  or  the  crown  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Kicypt.  When  he  reached  manhood,  he 
attacked  his  enemy  Typhon,  the  god  of  darkness,  and 
avenged  on  him  the  death  of  his  father.  (See  OsiRia.) 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  Egypt,  introducing 
everywhere  civilization  and  the  arts.  His  career  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks. 
fliOMin'na,  n.;  pi.  Hosannas.  [Heb.,  "  Save,  I  beseech 
thee," — from  ya$agh^  to  be  rich,  to  be  opnlent;  in  one 
form,  to  deliver,  to  help.]  An  exclamatory  utterance 
of  praise  to  Ood,  or  an  invocation  of  benedictions.  This 
Hebrew  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament, 
viz.  Psalm  cxviii.  26.  This  psalm  is  the  last  of  those 
which  compose  the  grtai  HalUL  It  was  commonly 
adopted  in  the  Christian  Churoh. 

"  Throagh  tke  vut  of  beaT'a  it  toonded . . .  htmmma  to  the  High' 
ert."  —  MOtoH. 
flioae,  (hit,)  n. ;  pi.  Hosi,  old  form  Hosxir,  (hdt'n.)  [Dan. 
ho»e ;  Oer.  hoten ;  0.  Oer.  and  Icel.  ho$a ;  W.  Aotan,  from 
Atftu,  a  covering]    A  covering  for  the  thighs  and  legs ; 
close-flttins  breeches  or  trowsers  formerly  worn,  extend- 
ing fh>m  the  loins  to  the  knees. 
"  Hl«  Aetc.  a  wwld  too  wide  for  bU  sbnink  ibaaks."  —  SkakM. 
—A  close-fltting  covering  for  the  legs,  including  the  feet; 
stockings;  socks. 

"  will  lbs  tbj  linen  watb,  or  Aomm  dam  f "  —  Drgden. 
(Printing.)  An  apparatus  consisting  of  upright  irons 
with  screws  at  eacl^  enti  for  tightening  or  loosening  the 
platen  cords  of  a  printing-press. 
Aime'm^  (Script.)  The  flrHt  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
as  arranged  in  the  Bible.    He  prophesied  for  a  long 
time,  fh>m  Uzzlah  to   Hezekiah,  about  785-725  B.  c. 
The  Book  of  Ho$ea  contains  properly  two  parts.    The 
first  three  cluipters  contain  a  series  of  symbolical  ac- 
tions directed  against  the  Idolatries  of  Israel.    The  ro- 
malninK  chapt«>rN  are  chivfly  occupied  with  denunciation 
against  Israel,  and  especially  Samaria,  for  the  worship 
of  idols  which  prevailed  there.    Uosea's  warnings  aro 
mingled  with  tender  and  pathetic  expostulations.     His 
style  is  obscure,  and  It  Is  diflDcult  to  fix  the  periods  or 
the  divisions  of  his  various  predictions.    He  showii  a 
Joyful  faith  In   the  coming  Redeemer,  and  is  H4>vcral 
times  qnoted  in  the  New  Testament,  (MatL  Ix.  13;  Ritm. 
Ix.25,  26;  1  /«.  11.  10.) 
BoflM'*liOOlui«  n.  pi.  (Printing.)    Four  iron  hooks  at 
the  bottom  comers  of  the  hose,  to  which  the  platen  is 
tied. 
flio'senSMCfc,  in  Penntiiflvania,  a  post-vlll.  of  Lehigh  co. 
Hose'-man*  n.    One  who  carries  the  hose-pipe  of  a 

fire-engine. 
Hose'*pipe«  n.  In  locomotive-engines,  an  elastic  pipe 
or  tube  made  of  vulcanized  gutta-percha,  or  of  canvas 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber,  sometimes 
galvanized,  and  forming  a  good  elastic  connection  be- 
tween the  engine  and  tender  feed-pipes.    They  are  now 
generally  used  tn  preference  to  ball-and-socket  connec- 
tions for  conreying  the  stream  to  the  tender.    Also,  the 
flexible  tube  attacherl  to  a  fire-engine,  for  conveying 
water  or  steam  to  extinguish  a  conflagration. 
HOBlie'a,  the  last  king  of   Israel,  the  successor  of 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew,  (2  Kingt  xv.  30,)b.c.  730.    He 
reigned  nine  years,  and  was  then  carried  away  captive 
by  Shalmaneser,  b.  c.  721. 
Ha(iliail«»l»ad,  a  town  of  Central  India,  on  the  Ner^ 

budda,  Ut  22°  44'  N.,  Lon.  77°  44'  E. 
Hosier,  (hC'thtr,)  n.    One  who  deals  in  knitted  or  wo- 
ven goods,  aa  stockings,  socks,  mnfletees,  Ac. 
**  As  arrant  a  Coekasj  at  aaj  hotlttr  ia  Gboapaldo."  —  Swift. 
Ho'mlerj,  n.    The  business  or  calling  of  a  hosier.— 
Stockings  and  hoae  in  general ;  socks ;  knitted  or  woven 
goodw,  an  comforts,  mittens,  Ac. 
WMlKlnsvllle,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt. 

90  m.  E.  by  8.  of  Columbus. 
Ho«'llier,HABBiBT^istinguished  American  sculptor,  b. 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1831.  Early  imbued  with  a  de- 
cided Inclination  for  art,  she,  in  1852,  proceeded  to 
Rome,  whera  she  entered  the  studio  of  the  celebrated 
John  Qlbeon,  (a.  v.)  Making  considerable  progress  In 
sculptural  art,  she  executed  for  the  city  of  St.  lionis  a 
statne  of  Oinonty  and  a  Beatrice  Onci.  In  1855  her  Puck 
was  purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  c«py  of  the 
same  statue  being  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1850.  she  flnishiNl  her  mont  ambi- 
tions performance,  a  statne  of  colossal  size,  represeut- 
ing  Zatobia  m  Chaintf  which  has  been  pronounced  her 
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ehef-d'oravre.  Miss  H.  oontinoet  to  redde  in  tba 
Eternal  City. 

losplee,  (kaa'pis^)n.  [Fr.,  ftx>m  Lat.  hotpUium,ik  place 
of  entertainment  for  strangers.]  A  place  of  rofnge  or 
entertaiiunent  for  travellers  In  some  wild  or  desolate 
country;  especially,  a  convent  in  the  Alps,  kept  by 
monks,  who  receive  and  hospitably  care  for  wayfarers. 
The  great  St.  Bernard  hospice  was  founded  on  the  Alps 
by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  a  Savoyard  nobleman,  in  902, 
and  the  St.  Oothard  hospice  in  the  13th  century. 

MOB'pltablet  a.  [0.  Fr..  from  Lat.  hnspitali*  —  hospa, 
Aoiptlu,  a  stranger  who  Is  treated  as  a  guest.]  Relating 
to  a  host  or  guest;  receiving  and  entertaining  strangers 
kindly,  and  without  recompense ;  welcoming  strangers 
and  visitors;  wishful  to  treat  guests  with  hearty  and 
generous  kindness  and  liberality ;  as,  a  hotpitable  man. 

— Mauifeatlng  generous  kindness  ;  proceeding  or  indicat- 
ing a  spirit  of  hearty  welcome:  inviting  to  strangers; 
indicating  hospitality  and  cordial  reception ;  as,  a  hospi- 
table, table. 
••  8be  tonu  . .  .  oa  hotpUmbU  thoagbU  Intent."  —  JTOtoa. 

Ho«'pltably,  adv.     With  kindness  to  strangers  or 
guests ;   with  welcome  provision  of  liberal  entertain- 
ment ;  in  a  hospitable  manner. 
"Hoapitabl9  live,  and  strangers  witb  good  ebeer  rsoeive.  "—iVier. 

Ho«'pitel,  n.  [Lat  hospitality  an  apartment  for  stran- 
gers.] A  place  built  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  The  H.  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  now  very  numerous  in  the  large  cities,  are  either 

'  endowed,  or  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
have  at  their  command  the  best  medical  and  surgical 
talent  in  the  country.  Each  H.  has  two  or  more  resi- 
dent ph}-siclans,  and  an  attending  or  consulting  staff"  of 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  who  give  tlieir  time 
and  services  ara(uitoiuly.  In  every  institution  Intended 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
free  beds,  but  persons  who  are  able  to  afford  it  are  usu- 
ally charged  a  small  sum  for  their  board.  H.  construc- 
tion has  be«<n  greatly  Improved  within  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  old-fashioned  and  very  oLJectionable  plan 
of  building  upon  three  or  four  sides  of  a  square,  as  in 
Qny's  Hospital,  London,  has  been  abandoned,  and  more 
commodious  and  better  ventilated  structures  have  been 
erected  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  North.  The 
Boston  Pr*jt  H.y  designed  by  Henry  0.  Clark,  M.  D.,  one 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  modern  style  of  Ke- 
nalMance  architecture,  built  on  the  pavilion  plan  with  a 
central  administrative  building,  and  in  some  respects 
is  superior  to  any  hospital  >'et  constructed  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  Ptnna.  H.  and  Epis.  //.  of  Philadelphia 
—  the  last  built  after  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Lari- 
boisidre  at  Paris  —  appear  to  fulfil  nearly  all  the  re- 
quirements of  sanitary  science,  and  in  all  that  rrgtirds 
the  comfort  and  hygienic  condition  of  the  patients,  are 
not  excelled  by  any  similar  establisliment  in  Europe. 
Manvof  the  charitable  institutions  In  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent  aro  called  /IL,  and  are  incorporatwl 
bodies  poasessod  Of  great  wealth,  which  is  expendini  in 
the  support  of  schools,  Ac. 

IIO«plU»l'lt3r«  n.  [Lat.  hospitalitas ;  Sp.Jionpitalidad.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  hospitable ;  act  of  receiving 
and  entertaining  strangers  or  guests;  practice  of  wel- 
coming visitors  with  hearty  and  generous  kindnt'ss. 

HtM'pI taller,  n.  In  Its  original  ac<epiati»n.  this 
namu  was  applied  to  certain  religious  iMtdies.  who  heM 
it  their  duty  to  provide  lodging  and  entertainment  for 
persons  engaged  In  pilsrimages;  —  hence,  in  a  moder 
nize<l  sense,  one  who  resides  in  an  hospital  to  receive  and 
care  for  the  destitute  stranger,  the  dlMabled,  or  the  sick. 
Hoa'pltallem,  or  Order  or  St.  John  or  Jkrcsalkm, 
n.  pL  (Hist.)  This  celebrated  military  order  originated 
in  a  monastery,  chapel,  and  hospital,  founded  at  Jeru- 
salem by  some  merchants  of  Amalphi  In  1048.  In  1099 
the  h  o  s  p  i  t  al  received 
increased  territories 
(h>m  Godfhjy  de  Boui- 
leon,  who  transferred  Its 
government  from  the 
monks  to  his  knights. 
In  1113  they  were  con- 
firmed ss  a  spiritual  or- 
der by  Pope  Pascal  II. 
The  H.  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves  in 
the  crnsades,  es[>ecially 
at  Jerusalem  inll52,and 
at  Acre  in  1191.  In  1308 
their  order  was  united 
with  that  of  St.  Samson 
of  Jerusalem.  They 
conquered  Rhod«>s,  Aug. 
15, 1309,  and  from  their 
settlement  In  that 
island  are  sometimes 
called  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes.  Their  wealth 
was  much  Increased  in 
1311  by  the  addition  of 


r  Charles  Y.  Hsnoe  they  are  often  spokco 
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the  possessions  of  the  suppressetl  Templars,  whirh  were 
granted  them  by  the  Council  of  Vienna.  In  1321  tliev 
defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  naval  battle,  and  in  1341 
took  Smyrna.  They  took  Alexandria  in  1365,  and  in 
1480  compelled  Mohammed  II.  to  retreat  from  Rhotlos, 
which  he  had  besieged  with  100,000  men  and  100  ships. 
In  1484  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  orders  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  St.  Lazarus  were  bestowed  u|ion 
the  H.  In  1522  they  were  compelled  to  quit  Rhodes  bv 
Soliman  II.,  who  besieged  their  garrison  of  600  kniKhU 
and  4,500  soldiers  with  a  force  of  140,000  men  and  4iK) 
vessels,  and  in  1530  they  were  allowed  to  settle  in  MalU 


by  the  Emperor  Charles  v.  Hsnoe  they  are  onen  q 
of  as  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  order  was  snpp 
in  England  by  Henry  VIII.,  1540,  and  lost  aU  iU  privi- 
leges  In  Franc^  Sept.  19, 1792.  In  1798  it  was  expelled 
fh>m  Malta  by  the  French,  and  has  never  recovered  its 
political  importance.  They  followed  the  rules  of  the 
Augustines,  and  wore  (Fig.  1322)  a  black  habit  with  a 
white  cross  embroidered  upon  it. 
MOBpltlnm,  (Ao«-f>isV<-Am,)  n.  [Lat]  See  HosncB. 
(Law.)  An  inn;  an  hotel;  an  hostel;  a  place  of  public 
entertainment  for  travellers. 

HOB'podar,  n.  [Slav,  gotpodin.]  The  titie  assumed 
by  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and  H  allachia,  who  are  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  whose 
lieutenants  they  are.  The  Porte  also  gives  them  a 
standard*  and  they  are  under  her  protection,  and  obliged 
to  serve  her.  She  can  depose  them  at  any  time  she  likes ; 
but  tn  other  respects  they  are  esteemed  as  sovereigns 
in  their  own  dominions.  By  the  treaty  between  Rnssia 
and  Turkey,  in  1829,  these  officers  were  anpolnted  to 
hold  their  appointment  for  life,  and  are  obliged  to  pay 
a  fixed  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte.  The  present  gov- 
ernment of  both  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  is  vested  In  one  H.  alone.  In  consequence  of 
some  difficulties  which  arose  with  Turkey  In  1861-62, 
these  principalities  may  be  now  deemed  almost  inde- 
pendent. 

Host,  n.  [0.  Fr.  ho$U;  Fr.  h6U,  from  Lat.  hospes,  hosoitis.) 
One  who  entertains  a  stranger  or  guest  at  his  own  house 
without  reward;  an  innkeeper;  a  landlord ; — opposed 
to  guest. 

"  Good  mine  Ae«(  o'  tbs  Garter,  a  word  witb  jon."    ShalU. 

Host,  n.  [0.  Fr.  host;  Norm,  hatut;  8p.  huiste;  L.  Lat. 
hostis,  an  army,  a  camp,  a  warlike  expedition,  from  Lat. 
hosiis,  an  enemy,  a  foreign  enemy  In  arms.]  An  enemy 
In  arms ;  an  army ;  a  number  of  men  organized  into  a 
warlike  body. 

••A  hoH  so  great  as  oevered  all  tbs  field."— I>ryd«*. 

—Any  great  multitude ;  a  myriad ;  a  vast  assemblage ; 
as,  a  host  of  people. 

"  Hespenia,  tbat  led  tbe  surry  koH."—MUtoH. 

Host,  n.  [Lat.  hostia^  from  ho^io,  to  strike,  as  a  victim.] 
{Theol.)  The  consecrated  bread  or  wafer  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churoh  in  her  celebration  of  the  en- 
charist.  It  Is  unleavened,  thin,  flat,  and  of  circniar 
form,  and  has  certain  mystic  signs  impressed  on  Its  sur> 
face.  The  host  is  supposed  after  being  blessed  to  be  no 
lonicer  bread  and  wine,  but  to  be  transformed  Into  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Clirist.  (See  Traksubstantia- 
Tiox.)  In  all  Catholic  conutries,  the  elevation  of  the 
host  is  a  ceremony  which  is  generally  adopted  at  certain 
times  and  seasons,  when  the  consecrated  wafer  is  raised 
aloft  and  carried  in  procession  through  the  churches 
and  streets  of  the  city,  the  people  falling  on  their  knees 
and  worshipping  it  in  its  passage  past  them.  Thhi  cus- 
tom is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  Vllh  century, 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  this  public  and 
conspicuous  declaration  of  the  eucharist,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Berengarius  (q.  v.)  promulgating  bis  opinions 
against  transubstantiation. 

HtMi,  in  Pmnsylvania^  a  post-office  of  Berks  co. 

Il€»stas««  (M*tfdj,)  n.  [0.  Fr. ;  Fr.  otagt ;  L.  Ut.  ho$ta. 
giuSy  fh>m  Lat.  hostis^  an  enemy,  because  hostages  were 
exacted  (W)m  a  conquered  enemy.]  A  pledge  or  surety, 
—  particularly,  a  person  to  an  enemy  or  hostile  power, 
as  a  pledge  to  secure  the  performance  of  certain  condi- 
tions or  stipulations,  as  of  a  treaty. 

HtMte,  (os'ta.)  an  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego;  Lat.  55^ 
40^  S..  Lon.  eSP  W.;  area,  abt.  4,500  sq.  m. 

MOBtel',  HOA'telry,  n.  An  inn ;  a  tavern ;  a  place 
of  enteruinment  and  rest  for  travellers,    (o.) 

HtM' teller.  «.  The  keeper  of  a  hostelry  or  inn ;  a 
landlord;  a  host,    (o.) 

HOBt'eae,  n.   A  female  host ;  a  woman  who  receives 
and  entertains  guests;  a  cateress  for  travellers ;  a  wo- 
man who  keeps  an  inn ;  a  landlady. 
•*  He  ebook'd  tbs  buxom  JkeaisM  'neatb  tbs  ebin,  and  bnss'd  bar.'* 

D'Urf0p. 

HOBt'eiMUililp*  n.   Character  or  vocation  of  a  hostess. 

HtM'tlle,  a.  \fr.;  Lat.  hostilis,  from  ho^is,  enemy.] 
Belonging  to  a  public  enemy;  designating  enmity, — 
particularly  public  antagonism,  or  a  state  of  war ;  war- 
like; Inimical;  contrary;  adverse;  unfriendly;  repug- 
nant ;  as,  a  hostile  army,  a  hostile  nation,  hostiU  Inten- 
tions or  preparations. 

HoA'tlleljr,  adv.  In  a  hostile  or  adverse  manner. 

HtMtll'ltjr,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  hostile;  state 
of  war  between  nations  or  states ;  public  or  private  en- 
mity or  antagonism:  animosity:  opposition;  repug- 
nance.— Act  of  an  open  enemy ;  hostile  attack;  warlike 
deed ;  —  used  generally  in  the  plural. 

"We  bare  carried  on  svon  oar  hottHitU*  witb  baiBanlt7.'*ilM«rbtMir. 

IIO«t'lll|g,  n.  A  battle;  a  conflict:  a  warlike  action.— 
A  review ;  a  muster  or  assembly  of  troops. 

HOAtler,  (Cs'ler,)  n.  [0  Fr.  hostelier ;  Fr.  hOtdier,  ttom 
hotel,  a  palace,  an  Inn,  from  Lat.  hospes,  hospitis,  an  en- 
tertainer of  guests]  Originally,  an  innkeeper  who  for- 
merly attended  to  the  care  of  his  guests'  horses ;  —  In  the 
modern  sense,  a  man  employed  to  take  charge  of  horses 
at  an  Inn ;  a  stable-man ;  a  helper ;  a  groom.  (Sometimes 
written  ostler.) 

HfMt'rj,  n.  [Sp.  hosteria.  Bee  Host.]  A  hostel ;  an 
Inn.  —  A  stable  for  horses,  (r.) 

Hot,  a.  [A.S.hat.  See  Hxat.)  Having  a  high  degree 
of  sensible  heat ;  very  warm ;  Imming ;  flery ;  ardent ; 
glowing;  —  opposed  to  coldi  as.  a  hot  fire,  a  hct  dinner, 
hot  water,  Ac.  —  Possessing  the  characteristics  of  heat ; 
anient  in  temper;  easily  excited  or  incensed;  veho> 
ment;  highly  vehement ;  violent;  eager;  forioos;  a^ 
hot  blood,  a  hot  temper,  a  hot  engagement. 

••  AebUlss  Is  iapaUen^  1M,  rermgaral.'^IMeM. 
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•^-ItMtftal;  Iswd;  UadTfoiu;  lecherou;  amorous. — Acrid; 

piquant;  pungent;  poignant;  biting;  ftimolating;  as, 

hoi  aa  p«ppar. 
H«r-bed,n.  {Gardm(ttg.)   A  gardan-bad  of  «arth  and 

horse-dung,  oovered  with  glaa  (Fig.  1828)  to  produce 


Itg.  1823.  —  HOT-BKD. 

and  promote  warmth*  for  rearing  tender  plants.  Hence 
any  place  which  favors  forced  growth  or  precocious  de- 
relopment ;  as,  a  hot-bed  of  sedition. 

Bot  blast,  n.  When  the  stream  of  air  forced  through 
a  furnace  is  heated  to  600<>  or  000°,  it  is  called  a  H.  B. 
The  combustible  gases  from  the  stack  are  generally 
used  to  heat  the  air.  For  this  purpose  a  kind  of  oren  is 
built  near  the  top  of  the  stack,  surmounted  by  a  kind 
of  chimney  which  draws  off  a  portion  of  the  inflamed 
gas.  In  this  oven  is  a  series  of  pipes  through  which  the 
air  is  forced  before  it  enters  the  stack.  The  H.  B.  ef- 
fects a  saring  of  heat,  and  accomplishes  the  reduction 
of  the  most  refractory  ores  in  leas  time  and  with  a  leas 
expenditure  of  fuel  than  the  cold  blast.  As  the  fusing 
metal  is  brought  in  contact  with  leas  fuel,  and  as  less 
air  is  passed  through  the  furnace,  the  chemical  reac- 
tions are  probably  somewhat  modified,  but  it  is  thought 
the  quality  of  the  product  is  not  ii^ured. 

Hot'-blooded,  a.  Ilaring  hot  blood;  ardent;  impet- 
uous; highly  excitable  in  temper  or  disposition;  high- 
spirited;  irritable;  choleric. 

"Vow  th«  JM-tlood»d  foda  ualst  msi  raasnber,  Jots,  thoa 
wMt  a  ball  for  thj  Boropa.*— JlWUtc 

Hot'*brainecl,  a.  Vehement :  rash;  precipitate;  im- 
pulsive ;  ardent  in  temper. 

HotclllKlM*  Skot,  n.  (Chin.)  See  Shot. 

HotelilKlMlTllle,  in  (bnnecticia,  a  post-villaga  of 
Litchfield  co.,  about  42  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Hartford. 

Hotcli'pot,  Hotcli'potcli,  n.  [Fr.  AocAcpoC— prob- 
ably from  AocAer,  to  shake,  and  pot,  a  pot  or  dish;  D. 
htUspot,  from  Au/sefen,  to  Jumble  together.]  A  mixture 
of  Tarious  things  shaken  together  in  the  same  pot;  a 
medley ;  a  Jnmble ;  a  hodge-podge ;  a  pot-pourri ;  an  olla 
podrida. 

(lytto.)    The  blending  and  mixing  property  belonging 
to  different  persons,  in  order  to  divide  it  equally. 

Hor-eocklM,  i-kak-U,)  n.  [Bng.  hot  and  eoekU.] 
(OameM.)  A  pastime  of  children,  in  which  one  covers 
his  eyes  and  gaesses  who  strikea  him. 

••  ▲•  at  kot-codOM  ooot  I  laid  me  dowa.**— Gof . 

Hotel,  (o4eif,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  hot/el:  Fr.  h6Ul,  from  Lat  ho$- 
pUatis,  a  guest ;  hotpUdUa,  guest-chiunbers.]  A  superior 
house  of  pablic  entertainment  fur  travellers  or  tempo* 
rary  sojourners ;  an  inn.  —  In  France,  the  palace  or 
town-house  of  a  nobleman,  or  person  of  high  rank  or 
great  wealth ;  as,  the  Hotel  de  Suynes.  In  another  sense 
it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  the  term  hospital,  and  is 
applied  to  buildings  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  sick 
and  infirm  paupers ;  as,  the  J9S<«^Dieu,  HCtd  des  In- 
valides. 

HOtel-de-Tllle,  {o-m'da-veel,)  n.  In  France,  a  city- 
hall  ;  a  town-hnll ;  a  building  forming  the  head-quarters 
of  a  municipal  body  or  corporation;  as,  the  HOtd-dt- 
viUe  de  Birit  (Fig.  1000). 

HOtel-Dlen,  (o-til-de-a^)  n.  In  France,  the  name  given 
to  a  hospital. 

Hot'*flae.  n.  A  room  heated  by  hot-air  pipes,  in  which 
printed  calicoes  are  dried. 

Hot'-beaded,  a.  Of  ardent  or  impetuous  passions ; 
impulsive;  vehement;  rash;  hair-brained:  violent;  as, 
**  Aot-Asoctect,  hair-brained  coxcomb." — Arbuthnot. 

Hot'*lion«e,  n,  (Oardming.)  A  building  constructed 
in  a  garden,  or  elsewhere,  and  warmed  by  artificial 
means,  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  exotics  and  other  ten- 
der plants,  which  require  more  heat  than  our  climate 
affords.  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  **  Kncyclopadia  of  Qarden- 
ing,*' observes, — **The  imitation  of  warm  climates  by 
hot-houses  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  art  of 
forcing  the  vegetables  of  temperate  climates  into  the 
premature  production  of  their  flowers  and  fruits.  The 
former  was  the  first  object  for  which  hot-houses  were 
erected;  and  conservatories,  green-honses,  and  plant- 
stoves  existed  before  any  description  of  forcing-honswi ; 
even  pineries  are  of  subsequent  introdnction  to  liotanic 
and  ornamental  hothouses.  The  various  climHtes  and 
constitutions  of  plants  require  atmospheres  of  different 
degrees  of  temperature  and  moisture."  The  three  groat 
principles  op  which  the  construction  of  hot-boni««>s 
naturally  depends,  are  htat,  mmsture,  and  light.  With 
regard  to  the  first  consideration,  heat,  the  structure 
must  provide  enough  of  this  article  to  raise  the  internal 


temperature  of  the  building  from  that  of  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  the  exterior  atmosphere  of  this  climate  to  that 
of  the  highest  which  prevails  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  country  of  which  the  plants  to  be  introduced  are 
nativea.  Moisture,  to  arrive  at  our  second  consideration, 
is  more  difllcult  to  maintain  in  the  hot-house  than  heat, 
and  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  plants  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  it  should  at  all  times  be  present  in  the  atmoa- 
phere  of  the  building.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  that 
mode  of  heating  is  best  which  admits  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  vapor  remaining  uncondenaed  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  hot-house.  Thirdly,  light  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted too  copiously  into  these  structures,  and  the 
transparent  medium  through  which  it  enters  should  be 
such  as  reflects  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  sun's 
rays,  which  impinge  obliquely  on  ite  surface.  Hot  water 
has  now  superseded  the  old  method  of  heating  by  dry 
flues,  and  by  this  improvement  the  distribution  of  heat 
can  be  better  regulated,  and  the  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture better  maintained,  than  by  any  other  means.  Ven- 
tilstion  should  also  be  provided  fur  in  hot-houses,  that 
it  may  be  sufficiently  effective  in  preventing  excess  of 


Fig.  1324.  —  rot-housx. 

beat,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  at  command, 
so  aa  to  be  employed,  when  requisite,  in  the  most  limited 

Ho^iwercd,  (•Uv'erd,)  a.  Of  an  excitable,  fa^aacibl^ 
or  choleric  temperament ;  as,  a  hot4ivered  man. 

Hotly,  adv.  With  heat;  ardently;  impetuously; 
vehemently ;  violently ;  as,  the  election  was  hotijf  con- 
tested. —  Lostfhily ;  salacionsly. 

Hot'-montliOd,  a.  Headstrong;  ungovernable;  in- 
tractable. 

Hot'neas,  n.    State  of  being  hot  or  heated;  sensible 


heat  beyond  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth. —  Heat  of 
the  temper  or  disposition ;  vehemence ;  choler ;  violence ; 
fury. 

Hot*  prcno,  v.  a.  To  press  between  hot  plates,  Ac,  in 
order  to  impart  a  smooth,  glossy  surface ;  as,  to  hot-preu 

_paper,  cloth,  Ac. 

Hot'-preMMHl,  i-vriat,)  a.  Pressed  while  undergoing 
the  application  of  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a 
smooth  and  shining  surface ;  as,  hot-presaed  paper. 

Hot'-preaslnff,  n.  (PtitUing.)  A  method  of  giving 
a  glossy  appeancnce  to  printed  piaper.  The  sheets  are 
placed  between  glaxed  or  milled  boards  to  a  thickness 
together  of  about  6  inches,  and  laid  on  two  cold  iron 
plates  at  the  bottom  of  an  hydraulic  or  screw  press,  tht>n 
a  cold  plate,  a  hot  plate,  another  cold  plate,  a  further 
supply  of  sheets  between  glaxed  boards,  and  so  on  till 
the  press  is  full.  The  latter  is  then  pumped  up,  or 
screwed  down  with  a  powerftil  lever,  and  left  for  a  thort 
time. 

Hot'-sliort,  a.  More  or  less  brittle  while  in  a  heated 
state ;  as,  hUshort  iron. 

Haft  Sbot,  n.  (Ounrtery.)  Common  shot  heated  in  a 
furnace,  and  fired  against  shipping  and  other  combustible 
material.  When  shot  are  heated,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  charge  of  powder. 

Hot'-splrlted,  a.  High-spirited;  fiery;  Impetuous 
choleric. 

Hot  Sprinm,  in  Arlxuuna,  a  S.W.  central  county, 
arm,  about  626  sq.  m.  Riven.  Saline  and  Washita 
riven,  besides  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversi' 
fled ;  eoU,  fertile.  Min.  Magnetic  iron  in  such  abund- 
ance,  it  is  said  that  some  districts  cannot  be  surveyed 
with  a  compaM.  There  are  also  numerous  springs  in 
this  county,  and  large  quarries  of  oil-stone  have  been 
opened.     Cap,  Malvern.    Pop.  (1890)  11,600. 

Hot  Sprinn,  in  Arkanea*,  a  city,  cap.  of  GarUnd  co,, 
56  m.  W.S.W.  uf  Little  Ro<k,  on  the  Hot  Springs  R  B. 
Celebrated  fur  its  wonderful  curative  springs;  has  some 
manufactures.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  8,30i). 

Hot  Sprlnpi,  in  Sonth  Dakota,  a  poet^village,  cap.  of 
Fall  River  co.,  in  the  Black  Hills,  on  two  raiiruad  linea. 
Here  is  a  Soldiers'  Hcuue.    iVp.  (181»5)  1,642. 

Hot  Sprlnirs,  in  Virginia,  a  pust- village  of  Bath  oo,, 
about  175  m.  W.  N.W.  at  Richmund. 

Hot'spnr,  a.  Vehement;  fiery;  irascible;  rashly 
impulsive. 

— «.  A  rash,  violent,  precipitate,  ungovernable  man,  who 
acts  as  if  urging  on  his  steed  with  fiery  spurs. 

— A  kind  of  pea  that  comes  early  to  maturity. 

Hot'sparred,  (-ipUrd,)  a.  Heady  ;  rash ;  violent ;  un- 
manageable. 

Hot'-tempered,  a.  Hot-blooded:  irascible;  irrita- 
ble ;  choleric ;  of  a  fiery,  wrathful  temper ;  as,  a  hot- 
tempered  vixen. 

Hot'tentots,  n.  pL    [Btymol.  unknown.]     A  people 


of  S.  Africa,  the  original  inhabitants  of  tfaa  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  Britirii  colony  of  the  Oape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  country  extends  eastward  along  the  ssa- 
coast  to  the  territory  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  is  boonded  N. 
by  the  Orange  Biver,  which  separatee  them  from  the 
Bechuanas  and  Damaras.  The  people  call  themselves 
Quiquae.  Neither  in  color  nor  general  aspect  do  the  K 
resemble  the  djirk  races  around  them.  Their  oom|:4ex- 
ion  is  sallow,  and  much  like  that  of  a  rery  dark  person 
suffering  fh>m  the  Jaundice.  Indeed,  tlie  complexioo 
of  the  H.  much  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
general  similarity  between  them  is  very  reomrkable. 
The  person  of  the  H.,  when  young,  is  remarkable  for  its 
symmetry.  The  joints  and  extremities  are  email,  and 
the  malea  look  almost  as  effeminate  as  the  women  ( Fig. 
1326.)  The  lace,  however,  is  in  general  extremely  ugly, 
and  with  age  tiiis  ugliness  tocreasea.  Sir  John  Barrow, 
in  describing  the  Hottent<it  women,  ol«ervea  of  them 
that  before  child-bearing  they  are  roodela  of  proportion, 
everr  Joint  and  limb  rounded  and  well  tamed,  their 
hands  and  feet  small  and  delicate,  and  their  gait  liy  no 
means  deficient  in  grace.  **  Their  channs.  however,  are 
very  fleeting.  At  an  early  period  i>f  life,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  flrst  child,  their  breasts  begin  to  grow 
loose  and  flaccid,  and  as  old  age  approachea,  liecome  dis- 
tended to  an  enormous  sixe;  the  belly  prutrodes:  aad 
the  hinder  part  swelling  out  to  incredible  dimensions, 
give  to  the  spine  a  degree  of  curvature  inwards  that 
makes  it  appear  as  If  the  at  eoeeyt^  or  bone  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  spine,  was  elongnted  and  bent 
outwards,  which  is  not  the  case."  The  appewrance  of 
the  Boijesmans  (q.  v.),  who  are  the  most  defcraded  tribe 
of  the  /f.,  is  still  more  revolting.  The  language  of  the 
U.  is  quite  as  singular  as  their  personal  appearanee.  It 
has  been  called  *"  the  dick  language,"  and  haa  also  be«l 
compared  to  the 
clucking  of  a  hen 
when  she  ha«  laid 
an  egg.  The  iST.  live 
in  kraals  or  villages, 
consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  circular  huts 
like  bee-hives.  They 
have  both  oxen  and 
sheep,  in  the  man- 
agement of  which 
they  show  great 
skill.  They  are  also 
addicted  to  the 
chase,  in  which  they 
use  poisoned  ar- 
rows. Javelins,  and 
spears.  Of  religion 
there  appears  to  be 
but  very  little  no- 
tion among  the  JTL, 
and  they  have  no 
particuhu*  observan- 
ces at  either  births, 
marriages,  or  funer^ 
als.  Dr.  Prichard, 
however,  observes 
of  them :  ** Although 
the  wild  tribes  of 
the  H.  race  display  ferocity  and  all  the  other  vices  of 
savage  life,  yet  we  have  abundant  proof  that  these  peo- 
ple are  not  insusceptible  of  the  blessings  of  cirilization 
and  Christianity.  No  uncultivated  people  appear  to 
have  received  the  instructions  of  the  Moravian  missioB- 
aries  more  readily  than  the  H.,  or  to  have  been  mors 
fully  reclaimed  and  Christianized."  CmpU  Wilkes  of  the 
U.  8.  exploring  expedition,  who  visited  Cape  Town  in 
1842,  says,  "  that  in  the  Colony  the  H.  do  not  b«ttr  a 
very  high  character  for  honesty  and  lUthfblnesa.  They 
are  deemed  an  impntvident  race,  though  there  are  some 
instances  of  their  showing  great  attachment  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  treated  them  well."  Their  number  is 
variously  stated  from  10,000  to  30,000. 

Hot'tentot»*  Bread,  n.    (Bnt.)    SeeTAiicis. 

Hotto'nla,  n.  [In  honor  of  Peter  Hotton,  professor 
at  the  University  of  Leyden,  d.  1709.]  (BoL)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  FHmulaceK.  They  are  fleahy,  aquatie 
perennial  herbs,  with  pectins te-pinnatifid,  submersed, 
radical  leavea.  H.  injlata,  the  Water-Feather,  is  found 
in  swamps  and  stagnant  waters  along  the  Atlantic 
States,  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

Hot'- wall,  n.  (Gardening.)  A  wall  for  the  growth 
of  fruit-trees,  which  is  built  with  a  flue  or  other  con- 
trivance for  being  heated  in  severe  weather,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wood  or  the  maturation  of 
the  fr^lt.  The  most  common  form  of  H.  is  that  in 
which  flues  or  tunnels  are  conducted  through  them, 
into  which  the  smoke  and  heated  air  from  fires  are 
made  to  ascend  from  a  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  to  a  chimney  on  the  top ;  but  in  some  cases  H.  are 
formed  by  constructing  the  entire  wall  hollow,  tying 
the  two  sides  together  by  cross-stones  or  brkks,  and  in- 
troducing heat  by  means  of  metal  pipes  containing 
steam  or  hot  water  along  the  bottom  of  the  vacuity,  the 
heat  of  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  heats 
every  part  in  its  progreas. 

Hot'-well,  n.  (Maeh.)  The  reservoir  for  the  watsr 
pumped  out  of  the  condenser  of  a  steam-engine  by  the 
air-pump. 

Hon'daii,  n.    See  Howdar. 

Hoadon,  (hn^dawng,)  a  French  sculptor,  B.  at  Tsr- 
sailles,  1741,  when,  after  studying  in  Italy,  he  refeamsd  to 
Paris,  and  executed  the  busts  of  Voltaire,  Bouasean,  Mo- 
li^re,  Franklin,  Buffon,  Catharine  II.,  Ac  He  became, 
in  1778.  member  and  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.    He  was  invited  to  America  to  carve  the  statas 
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of  Washington,  which  now  stands  in  the  Stat«  Honse  at 
Richmond,  and  is  the  most  authentic  lilLeneas  of  oar 
gnnt  sUtesman.    H.  died  at  Paris,  1828. 

noo^li,  (Mk,)  n.  [A.  8.  hoh,  a  heel,  hough,  ham ;  Oer. 
haeke,  a  heel;  Icel.  hSkt^  a  Itroping.J  The  heel;  the 
hAm  behind  the  kneo-Joint,  in  quadrupeds ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  in  man. 

^-«.  a.    To  luunstring;  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  ham. 

H^o^li'lte,  n.  (Min.)  HydroUlcite  (q.  v.),  from  St. 
JLawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  formed  from  the  alteration  of 
spinel. 

flfoOirli'^B*  to  foMU,  a  pnst-ofnce  of  Lee  co. 

HonirhtOII  (hi/ ton),  ill  MUhifjan,  a  N.W.  co.  of  the 
upper  peninsula,  wnslied  uu  the  E.  and  N.W.  sides  by 
Lake  Michigan  ;  areoy  ahont  1,(MI0  sq.  m.  Rivera.  Stur* 
geon  river,  aud  numerous  smaller  struams.  The  N.K. 
ooast  is  deeply  indented  by  Kewceuaw  Bay.  finr/oes, 
uneven;  foiZ,  fertile.  Jfm.  Silver,  copper  and  iron. 
Ocfp,  Hoiightun.    Pop.  (1894)  44,174. 

—A  mining  town,  cap.  of  above  county,  on  Portage  Laks^ 
with  ship  canal  to  Lake  Superior,  I  m.  from  Hancock. 
Has  2  R.R.  lines;  here  are  rich  copper  mines.  Bop, 
(1M94)  2,178. 

Honiplitoilt  in  Sew  York,  a  post-rilUge of  Allegan v  oo. 

Hooffli'tOBVille*  in  Vemtont,  a  pustK)fflce  of  Wind- 
ham co. 

Honlton  (AJ^ton),  in  JMolae,  a  post4own  and  town- 
ship, cap.  of  Aroostook  co-,  about  190  m.  N.K.  of  Augusta. 
Piop.  (1897)  about  4»12a 

HoaniA  (Aoo'Ma),  in  LoMmano,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Terre  Bunne  parish,  on  Bayou  Terrs  Bonne,  and  So.  Pao. 
B.R.,  70  m.  \VA.W.  of  New  Orieans.    Pop.  (1890)  1,280. 

Boa  nd,  n,  [A.  8.,  Oer.,  D.,  and  Swed.  hund ;  Dan.  hnnd  ; 
Ooth.  hundt ;  Esth.  Atwi/,  a  wolf;  LAt  cants ;  Gr.  kwon ; 
W.  cum ;  Chin.  Jliunn,  a  dog.j  Originally,  a  generic  name 
for  dogs,  now  applied  to  a  dog  employed  in  hunting  or 
in  the  chase,  and  which  effects  its  object  by  the  tense  of 
smell ;  as,  a  fox-Aound,  a  stag-Aound,  a  blood-Aound.  a 
greyAoMJul,  q.  v.  under  their  different  namen.  The  char- 
acteristic of  a  hound  is  its  long  pendnloiui  ears. 

■^^  In  England,  a  term  generally  used  as  a  contrac- 
tion for  fox-houndt ;  as,  a  nack  of  houndi^  to  ride  to 
hmmdt^  a  master  of  hounds^  kc. 

^pL  {Naut.)  The  projecting  parts  of  the  sides  of  a 
mast,  near  its  head,  which,  like  shoulders,  support  the 
tops  or  trestle-trees. 

'^v.  a.  To  set  on  in  chase;  to  nrge  to  pursuit  of  game  or 
prey,  as  a  hound.  —  To  chase ;  to  hunt ;  to  pursue ;  aa, 
**  wolves  hounded  by  tigers."  —  VEtlrange. 

^To  harry  ;  to  egg  on.  or  incite ;  to  ur^e  on.  as  by  hounds : 
to  compel  to  action  by  persistent  demands;  as,  to Aoum/ 
a  man  on  to  the  gHllows. 

Honnd'-flsli,  i».    {Znlil.)    The  Doo-risH,  q.  «. 

Honnds'fleld,  in  New  Tork^  a  township  of  Jefferson 
oo. 

Hoond^s-tooffne,  f».   {Bot.)   See  Ctnoolossum. 

flioanslow,  a  town  of  England,  in  Middlesex,  on  the 
Culne,  on  the  verge  of  the  celebrated  Uouuslow  llealh, 
9  m.  of  London ; 

Hoar,  (oi«r,)  f».  [L.  Sax.  hurt;  Oer.  ultr;  Fr.  heure; 
Lat.  Aora ;  W.  awr ;  Or.  hSra^  any  limited  time  or 
period.]  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  space  of  time 
tltat  elapses  between  two  successive  periods  of  midnight 
or  midday,  or  the  time  during  which  the  earth  com- 
pletes an  entire  revolution  about  its  axis,  and  in  which 
A  complete  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  through  the 
heavens  is  effected.  An  hour,  in  angular  measurement. 
Is  equivalent  to  16  degrees  of  space,  being  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  360  degrees.  The  hour  is  subdivided  into 
00  minutes  in  time,  and  each  minute  into  1 0  seconds  In 
this  aud  most  European  countries  the  dwy  is  reckoned 
from  midnight  to  midday  12  hours,  and  midday  to  mid- 
night 12  hours.  In  Italy  the  day  is  reckoned  from  sun- 
set to  sunset,  and  the  hours  are  counted  from  1  to  24. 
The  Chinese  reckon  from  an  hour  (in  our  time)  before 
midnight  till  the  corresponding  time  next  night  12 
hours,  each  hour  being  equal  to  two  of  ours.  The  Ja- 
panese still  follow  the  old  custom  of  reckoning  from 
sunrise  till  sunset.  Astronomers  reckon  from  midday 
(on  the  previous  day)  to  midday,  counting  from  1  to  21. 

^The  time  marked  or  indicated  by  a  chronometer,  clock, 
or  watch;  the  particular  time  of  the  day;  as,  what  is 
the  hourf — Fixed,  appointed,  or  specified  time;  time 
or  occasion;  conjuncture;  critical  period  of  time. 

'Sl.   (Bed.  Hist.)   See  CAMOiriCAL  Uouu. 

^.    (Myth.)   SeelloRJB. 

lb  hup  ffood  hour*,  to  be  at  home  betimes ;  to  return 
borne  in  good  season ;  not  to  be  abroad  lute ;  to  dispense 
with  a  latch-key. 

*'  Oar  Bslfffaboor  1st  hsr  floor  to  a  gontoaflBsa,  who  kift  good 
ksttr*.**—  Ihtttr. 

flioar'-isaffle,  n.  (Adron.)  The  angle  at  the  pole,  be- 
tween thecelestlHl  meridian  and  the  circle  of  declination 
passing  through  the  place  of  the  body. 

Hoar'««lrcle,  n.  {AHron  )  The  meridian  of  any  place, 
or  any  great  circle  of  the  globe  passing  through  the 
polea,  is  so  called,  because  the  hour  of  the  day  at  any 
place  can  be  ascertained,  when  the  great  circle  on  which 
the  sun  happens  to  be  at  that  time  is  known. 

Moar'-frlMMh  **•  A  species  of  chronometer  or  clepsydra, 
measur^g  intervals  of  time  by  the  running  of  water  or 
•aod  from  one  glaM  into  another.  The  quantity  of  sand 
is  so  proportioned  as  to  measure  different  spaces  of  time, 
as  an  hour,  lialf-hour,  onarter,  or  minute;  the  laiit- 
mentioned  being  generally  used  at  sea  when  '  heaving 
the  log."  to  ascertain  the  speed  of  the  ship. 

Boar^-liand,  n.  The  hand  which  serves  to  index  the 
bonr  on  a  chronometer,  clock,  Ac. 

Boa'rl.  n.  [Pers.  hUrd,  from  Ar.  hUr  at  oyfil^  black- 
•jsd.]  The  nam*  given  by  Europeans  to  nymphs  of  the 
Jiohammsdaa  paradise,  whose  company  is  to  form  the 


chief  felidty  of  all  true  belutert.  From  the  description 
given  in  the  book  on  which  the  Mohammedan  faith  is 
grounded,  it  appears  that  the  hourii  surpass  both  pearls 
and  rubies  in  their  dauling  beauty ;  they  are  subject  to 
no  impurity;  are  always  represented  with  dark  eyes 
concealed  by  long  Jet  eyelashes,  the  languishing  glances 
of  which  they  reserve  for  the  voluptuous  eujoyment  of 
**  true  believers  "  alone.  They  are  not  created  of  clay, 
like  mortal  women,  but  of  pure  musk,  and  are  endowed 
with  immortal  youih,  and  every  intellectual  and  corpo- 
real cliarm.  They  dwell  in  green  gardens,  which  are 
beautiful  beyond  what  imagination  can  conceive,  and 
they  are  always  reclining  on  green  cushions  placed  in 
fragrant  bowers,  where  they  await  the  advent  of  their 
possessors  into  paradise.  The  name  houris  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  hdr  al  oyHn,  signifying  black-eyed.  Ma- 
homet omitted  nothing  to  render  his  heaven  eidoyable 
to  his  disciples;  and  here  he  followed  the  traditions  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  among  which  there  is  one  concern- 
ing the  paradise,  called  behuhl  and  mefiou,  which  was 
furnished  with  Auront  beshisht^  or  blaek-eyed  nym/«/i«, 
endowed  with  similar  attractions  to  those  which  the 
houris  possess. 

Hoar'-llae,  n.  (Aitron,)  A  line  denoting  the  hour; 
hour-circle. 

Moar'ljr*  a.  Occurring  or  performed  every  hour ;  often 
repeated;  fluent;  continual. 

—aav.  Every  hour;  continually;  fluently 

ML oar'-plAte*  n.  The  dial  or  plate  of  a  clock,  chro- 
nometer, Ac,  on  which  the  hours  are  indicated  by  in- 
scription. 

Moasatoa'iC*  in  ifassacAMMtts,a  post-village  of  Berk- 
shire CO.,  about  120  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Hoasatoa'ie^  a  river  which  rises  in  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  and  entering  Connecticut  in  Litchfield 
CO.,  continues  a  general  S.,  S.E.,  and  S.  course  to  lA>nK 
Island  Sound,  which  it  fiills  into  between  New  Haven 
and  Fairfield  cos.    Lmffth,  about  150  m. 

Hoase,  n.  [A.S- 0.  Sax.,  O.M.H.  Oer.,  0.  Fris.,  and  Tcel. 
Aim  ;  Oer.  haus  ;  D.  huu:  Dan.  huui ;  allied  to  Lat.  easa, 
and  Ar.  kdsa,  to  cover.]  A  building  or  edifice  for  the 
habitation  of  man ;  a  dwelling-place,  mansion,  or  abode 
for  any  of  the  human  species ;  siso  a  covering  or  shel- 
ter for  animals  of  whatsoever  kind.  —  The  first  form 
of  the  house,  considered  generally  as  a  dwelling,  may 
be  funnd  in  the  conical  huts  and  wigwams  constructed 
by  uncivilised  nations.  These  consist  chiefly  of  a  simple 
framework  of  sticks,  tied  tightly  together  at  the  top,  and 
covered  with  various  materials,  in  accordance  with  the 
climate  of  the  country  In  which  they  areerected.  When 
implements  and  tools  fit  for  hewing  and  shaping  timber, 
and  working  stone,  had  been  brought  into  use,  and  men 
had  attained  a  degree  of  semi-civilixatlon,  the  buildings 
that  they  reared  were  most  prulxibly  somewhat  similar 
to  the  rude  blockhouses  formed  by  settlers  in  the  woods, 
from  which  the  transitiun  to  more  durable  abodea, 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  but  still  of  one  story  only  in 
hi'ight,  and  covered  with  thatch  sumwrted  on  an  in- 
clined framework,  would  be  rapid.  The  houses  of  the 
ancient  E^cyptians,  and  those  of  all  Eastern  nations,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  consisted  of  a  series  of  con* 
tiguous  apartments  opening  into  a  central  court,  that 
Wiis  frequently  adorned  with  shrubs  and  a  fountain  in 
the  Centre  (Fig.  1S26),  and  always  separated  from  the 


Fig.  1330.  —  ah  a5<mbnt  jbwish  housk. 

street  by  a  high  blank  wall  with  a  single  door  in  it. 
f  tr  the  purpose  of  affording  the  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  inmates.  The  walls  were  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  plastered  over  with  stucco ;  the  windows 
were  small,  the  heat,  rain,  and  wind  beinr  excluded  by 
wooden  shutters  that  moved  on  hinges ;  the  floors  were 
paved  with  stone,  or  formed  of  cement ;  and  the  roof, 
which  was  often  used  as  a  terrace  on  which  the  ocni- 
pants  of  the  building  were  accustomed  to  sit  and  walk 
m  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening,  and  even  sleep 
during  the  sultry  nights  of  summer,  was  flat,  belnie 
formed  of  tiles  and  earth,  supported  on  lieams  of  tini- 
lier,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  rain.  When  the  house  was  two  stories  in  height, 
the  upper  ntoii.s  were  u»ed  as  sittinir-rooms  and  be<l- 
rooms,  Willie  the  lower  ones  served  as  receptacles  for 


grain  and  stores.  The  bonses  of  theOreeks  and  Bomani 
were  built  on  a  similar  plan.  In  Greece,  the  dwellinff- 
house  was  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  a  court,  which 
was  entered  from  the  street  through  a  passage,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  stables  and  offices.  It  was  generally 
two  stories  in  height,  the  women  occupying  the  upper 
rooms,  and  the  men  those  on  the  gruund-floor.  On  this 
floor  large  chambers  were  also  formed,  one  of  which 
served  as  a  work-room  for  the  female  part  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  other  as  a  common  dining-hall.  Round 
this  hall,  and  opening  into  it,  were  apartments  which 
were  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  gneets  and 
strangers.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  houses  of 
the  liomans  Is  described  under  Uousi,  Roman,  q,  v. 
The  method  of  construction  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  a  central  court 
with  chambers  opening  into  it  on  every  side,  was 
followed,  with  a  few  modifications,  in  all  European 
countries  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Entrance  into 
an  inner  quadrangle  was  afforded  by  a  large  arched 
gateway  in  one  of  the  sides;  the  parlors,  kitchens, 
and  living-rooms  being  placed  round  this  square 
court  on  the  ground  fl<ior,  and  the  sleeping-rooms  on 
the  floor  above,  all  opening  into  a  cloister,  or  gallery. 
In  the  houses  of  the  medissval  period,  the  walls  of  the 
basement  story  were  strongly  built,  to  sfford  protection 
to  the  inmates  against  the  attacks  of  robbers  and  per- 
sonal foes.  The  shop  and  store-rooms,  and  sometimes 
the  stables  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  were  to  be  found 
on  this  floor.  The  principal  apartments  were  situated 
on  the  floor  immediately  alK>ve,  to  which  access  was 
gained  by  a  small  winding  staircase,  lighted  by  narrow 
windows  in  the  wall,  which  could  l>e  defended  by  a  sin- 
gle resolute  swordsman  against  a  score  of  liustile  vUi- 
tants.  In  France,  Scotland,  and  Belgium,  the  houses 
were  of^en  many  stories  in  height,  and  of  great  sixe. 
The  roofs  were  high  and  steep,  and  a  picturewque  char- 
acter was  given  to  many  of  these  old  buildings  by  the 
peaked  gables,  which  were  often  richly  adorned  by 
carved  woodwork  (Fig.  1124).  Another  peculiar  feature 
in  medisBval  houses  was  the  projection  of  one  floor  over 
that  which  was  immedistely  below  it ;  so  that  in  a  street 
in  which  the  houses  were  of  considerable  height,  the 
upper  stories  of  the  buildings  on  either  side  were  only 
a  few  feet  apart.  There  were  no  ceilings;  the  floors 
were  generally  dirty,  even  in  houses  that  were  occu- 
pied by  the  nobility  and  the  higher  classes;  and  the 
rooms  were  dark,  the  light  being  admitted  through 
pieces  of  horn,  or  small  dUmond-shaped  panes  of  ill- 
made  glass,  defective  in  transparency,  and  commonly 
of  a  greenish  hue.  Although  the  houses  of  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Flanders,  and  France,  that  were  built 
during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  are  frequently 
marked  by  great  architectural  lieauty  externally,  yet 
little  improvement  was  made  in  domestic  architecture 
in  England,  especially  in  the  interior  arrangements, 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  architects  of  the 
day  began  to  construct  dwelling-houses  with  some  re* 
gard  to  the  locality  in  which  they  wore  situated,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  specially  required, 
and  also  in  accordance  with  the  tastes,  habits,  and  pur* 
suits  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  erected.  The 
houses  of  the  18th  century,  consisting  chiefly  of  large 
square  piles  of  red  brick,  pierced  with  numerous  win- 
dows in  front  and  at  the  back,  with  a  porch  over  the 
entrance, and  a  heavy  slatetl  roof  projecting  l>eyond  the 
face  of  the  walls,  and  supported  by  a  bold  but  simple 
cornice,  were  roomy  and  comfortable,  if  not  picturesque 
aud  ornate  in  appearance;  but  those  of  the  present  age, 
as  exemplified  in  our  principal  cities,  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans.  Ac,  combine  external  elegance  of  struo* 
ture  with  Judiciously  contrived  internal  arrangements 
that  tend  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occu- 
pants in  every  respect.  Practical  details  respecting 
house-building  and  matters  in  immedUte  connection 
with  it,  are  given  elsewhere. — Bee  Buildimo,  BaicK- 
WOEK,  Ac. 

-A  temple ;  a  church ;  a  monastery ;  as,  a  religiotas  Aoacsc. 
-A  household ;  a  family  circle. 

"  I  am  all  tlM  daughtora  of  my  (Sihor's  Aokm."  —  Skmkt. 
-Manner  of  living ;  household  affairs ;  domestic  routine; 
cuncerns  of  housekeeping ;  regulation  of  the  table ;  as, 
he  keeps  a  good  Aouse,  they  have  set  up  Aoctse  together. 
—  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and  kindred ;  a 
tril»e ;  a  clan ;  a  race  of  persons  from  the  same  stock ; 
lineage :  as.  the  home  of  Brandenburg.  —  A  body  of  men 
united  in  their  legislative  capacity;  one  of  the  estates 
or  political  bodies  of  a  kingdom  or  state  assembled  in 
parliament,  congress,  diet,  or  any  legislative  session; 
as,  the  HouMf.  of  Commons,  Hou$e  of  Representatives, 
the  upper  Aousf,  lower  Aoiur,  Ac. 

(Oames.)    In  chess,  a  square  on  the  board,  looked 
upon  as  the  rightful  place  of  a  piece. 
-A  honse  of  public  entertainment ;  an  hotel ;  an  inn;  as, 
the  Qirard  Houte,  Philadelphia. 

(Astrol.)    The  station  of  a  planet  in  the  heavens. 

(f>>a».)  A  firm ;  a  commercial  establishment ;  a  mer> 
cantile  or  business  concern ;  as,  the  Aouse  of  Rothschild, 
Sons  A  Co. 

Houv  of  caH,  a  tavern,  or  other  house  of  public  re* 
sort,  where  operatives  assemble  when  unemployed, 
ready  for  any  call  upon  their  services :  —  hence,  in  Eng- 
land, a  drinking-saloon,  tavern,  or  gin-palace,  freqnentwl 
by  its  own  set  of  customers. 

House,  of  eorreetioH.  a  prison  ;  a  Jail  •  a  house  of  de- 
tention.—  Hou$e  of  God,  a  temple,  church,  or  other 
sacred  edifice.—  7b  bring  doum  the  Aoase,  to  elicit  a 
general  hurricane  of  applause  from  an  auditory  in  a 
theatre  or  other  place  of  popuUr  entertainment;  ai^ 
Qarrick,  in  **  Richard,**  brought  doiM  Ms  Amms. 
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9.  a.   To  ihtltcr;  to  oofT«r,  m  from  InelwMDt 
;   to  protect  by  plaeinc  nndcr  coyer;   m,  to 


••  Wli. . .  Uka  orMi«»-trM«  . . .  JbMM'il  tnm  mom.-^Diydtm. 
— Tb  drive  to  «  shelter  or  place  of  reftige.  —  To  hartx>r; 
to  Admit  to  reeidenoe. 

**  Mm  eotUflM*  an  bet  Ami«'iI  tacfus.**— AaoMi. 

— \^  place  in  aod  corer  op,  ae  in  tlie  graTC. 

•«  Be ...  BOW  to  hofut'4  ia  hto  ■epelohie.-  —  Bmift. 
^-v.  M.    To  take  lodginga ;  to  occnpy  a  place  of  shelter ; 

to  dwell;  to  redde;  to  take  op  one's  abode;  aa^toAowc 

a  Tisitor. 

••  T«  km$€  with  dwkaMs  and  with  AmUu**-  MtUom. 
«~^  bare  an  astrological  station  in  the  heaTons. 
H^iuW.boAty  n,    {NatU.)    A  boat  coverwl  with  an 

awning. 
Hooae'-kreaker*  (brdk'r,)  n.    One  who  breaks  into 

a  honse  bv  day  for  the  porpoee  of  robbery,  or  with  other 

felonious  Intent;  a  barglar,  (when  entering  by  night.) 
Hoilse'*krealKln|r,  n.    Act  of;  or  forcibly  entering 

a  person's  house  with  intent  to  plunder;  when  the  o^ 

fence  is  committed  at  night,  it  is  termed  burgtary. 
Hooae  Creefc,  in  Otorgia^  a  village  of  Wilooz  co. 
Boose  Creek,  in  North  Carolma^  a  P.  0.  of  Pitt  CO. 
•-A  township  of  Wake  co. 
Hoiiae'-doir*  **-   ^  watob-dog;  a  dog  kept  to  guard 

one's  house^r  premises. 
Hooae'ftll*  a.  As  much  as  a  house  will  hold. 
MonsellOldU  n.   Those  who  keep  together  and  dwell 

under  the  same  root;  and  compose  a  family, 
—a.  Belonging  to  the  house  and  family:  domestic. 
Hoose^older,  n.  The  master  or  chief  of  a  household 

or  family ;  one  who  keeps  house  with  his  family. 
Honse'nolds,  n.  pi.   The  best  flour  made  fh>m  red- 
wheat,  with  a  small  portioD  of  white-wheat  mixed. 
Honseliold-etan^  n.     The  furniture  of  a  house; 

the  vessels,  utensils,  and  goods  of  a  fiimily. 
Hooae'kee^r,  r.  One  who  occupies  a  house  with 

his  family;  a  householder. — A  female  servant  who  has 

the  chief  care  of  the  family. 
H#iiae'keepinir9  **•  ^^^  family  state  in  a  dwelling; 

care  of  domestic  coucem«p 
—a.  Domestic;  useful  to  a  famllv. 
Houe'leek,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Sbmpiatitum. 
Hooseleas*  a.   Destitute  of  a  honse  or  habitation; 

destitute  of  shelter. 
Honse^lne,  n.  (Ndvt.)  A  small  cord  made  of  three 

small  yams,  and  used  for  seixingt. 
HoiMe'ni«ld«  n.   A  female  servant  employed  to  keep 

a  house  clean,  Ac. 
HoiMe'*pl|reoii«  n.    A  domesticated  or  tame  pigeon. 
House  of  Commoiis,  House  of  I^ords.    See 

PAaUAMKICT. 

Honse  of  Correeilon.   SeePusoif. 

House  of  Bepreseut«tl  ves.    See  Coireftisa. 

House*  (Bo'ni«n«)  n.  {Areh.)  The  houses  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Rome  were  extremely  simple  in  struc- 
ture, and  plain  in  appearance.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
exactly  the  same  in  every  respect  in  the  later  days  of 
the  empire  as  they  were  when  the  republic  was  estob- 
llshed.  They  were  built  of  earth  and  unbaked  bricks, 
and  were  thatohed  with  straw  or  reeds.  They  were  not 
more  than  a  single  story  in  height;  and  an  old  drawing 
of  a  Roman  cottase,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  Maxois' 
Rtdnes  dt  Bjmp6i^  represents  them  as  being  circular  in 
form,  with  a  wide  doorway  in  fh>nt,and  an  overhanging 
roof  not  unlike  a  mushroom  in  shape.  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Romans,  which  were  built  of  marble,  and 
richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture,  exhibited 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  hovels  of  the  poorer  citizens 
— pauperum  taJbematj  as  they  are  termed  by  Horace. 
Their  general  plan  and  character  may  be  gathered  from 
the  houses  that  were  discovered  when  excavations  were 
made  in  1755,  and  subsequent  years,  on  the  site  of  the 
burled  city  of  Pompeii,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79.  A  description 
of  that  which  is  known  as  the  honse  of  Pansa,  which  is 
more  perfect  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  cleared 
of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  ashes  and  scorise,  will 
serve  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
best  booses  of  Rome  were  constructed.  That  part  of 
the  honse  which  faces  the  street  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  shops  of  two  stories  in  height,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, which  were  let  out  for  different  purposes.  A 
passage  between  two  of  the  shops  leads  into  an  open 
court  or  atrium  (q.  v.),  which  wais  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  a  covered  gallery  or  cloister  resembling  a 
wide  veranda.  The  servants*  chambers,  a  nummer 
dining-hall  or  tobltnttm,  and  reception-rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  who  desired  to  see  the  owner 
of  the  mansion  on  business,  are  rangetl  ronnd  this  court, 
which  contains  a  tank  of  water  in  the  centre.  A  passage 
by  the  side  of  the  summer  dining-hall  leads  into  an  inner 
court,  also  surrounded  by  a  covered  gallery,  the  roof  of 
which  was  also  supported  on  columns,  and  round  which 
were  placed  the  picture-gallery,  the  private  dining-room 
or  (HcUntum,  and  the  private  apartments  of  the  family. 

House-stewArd,  {-ttu'ird^)  n.  A  domestic  employed 
in  the  care  and  management  of  a  fitmily. 

House's  Sprlnn,  in  Misnuri,  a  poet-village  of  Jef- 
ferson CO.,  about  28  ni.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

House' vllle,  in  New  York^  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
about  120  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

House'Tllle,  in  Ptnmylvania^  a  P.  0.  of  Centre  co. 

House'- warmlnip,  n.  A  feast  of  merry-making  at 
the  time  a  family  enters  a  new  house. 

House'wife,  n.  Tlie  mistress  of  a  fkmily;  a  female 
economist ;  a  good  manager.  —  A  little  case  or  bag  for 
articles  of  female  work ;  — pronounced  htuf\f. 


HoWM'wlfeljr,  a.  Pertaintag  to  tha  wMxtm  of  a 
funily;  economical;  flmgal;  thrifty. 

~-cd9.  With  the  economy  of  a  carefU  hooaewilb. 

Honse'wlferj,  n.  The  business  of  a  mlstreas  of  a 
funily;  female  boslneas  in  the  economy  of  a  family; 
female  management  of  domestic  concerns. 

Honse'wrlir^^  **•  ^  bulldor  of  bouses ;  an  architect. 

Hous'luff,  n,  [¥t.  kou$$€^  a  borse<loth.]  A  hone- 
cloth:  an  ornamental  covering  fm:  a  horse;  a  saddlecloth. 

^-pL  The  trappings  of  a  horse. 

(Areh.)  The  space  taken  ont  of  one  solid  to  admit 
the  insertion  of  another. 
{NamL)    A  HovBtum  {q. «.). 

Hons'sUy  Huus'sUy  a  fonnor  empire  of  Oentnl 
Africa,  bounded  N.  bv  the  Sahara,  K.  by  Born«>,  8.  by 
NufI  or  Tappa,  and  W.  by  the  Juliba.  The  people  an 
negroes;  and  the  Foolahs  are  the  ruling  race.  Karso^ 
the  chief  town,  is  in  Lat.  120  (K  19»  N.,  Lon.  80O  30^  E. 
The  counti7  is  well  watered  and  cultivated.  It  com- 
prises the  present  kingdoms  of  8(Aoto  and  Oondo. 

Houssaye  (Afis-«d'),  Assinx,  a  French  author  and 
art  critic,  bom  at  Bruy^res  in  1816.  After  contending 
seven  years  against  poverty,  he  became  connected,  in 
1838,  with  the  Bevue  d$  AzHa,  in  which  he  commenced 
the  publicaUon  of  his  Men  and  Women  of  lAe  Eighiettith 
Cenhirp,  afterwards  collected  in  two  volumes;  and  in 
1846  he  published  his  JRttorf  of  Dutch  and  Flemieh 
PiiiHtiit^.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  H.  was 
appointed  to  the  dii-ection  of  the  Theater  Francais, 
then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  into  which  he  infused  new  life, 
and  having  in  1856  resigned  the  directorship,  was  sue- 
ct^eded  by  M.  Eropis.  His  most  noted  works  were: 
rHiatoire  dn  Qmarante^'l^ieme  FautenO  d$  VAcadhni» 
Pran^nite  (1856) ;  U  Roi  VoUaire  (1858) ;  Hiitoirt  de  PAri 
Fmn^ie  (i860) ;  MademoiaeUe  CUopatre^  and  BUmcki  s< 
Marguerite  ( 1864).    Died  Feb.  26, 1896. 

Hous'ton«  Sam.,  general,  governor,  and  ez-presldent  of 
Texas,  b.  near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  co.  Va.,  1793.  His 
mother  having  settled  in  Blount  co.,  Tennessee,  8  m. 
fh>m  the  Cherokee  country.  H.  absconded,  taking  up  his 
abode  with  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  lived  after  their 
own  fttfhion  for  about  8  years.  In  1811  he  abruptly  re- 
turned to  his  family.  In  1813,  during  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier;  was 
chosen  ensign,  and  fought  under  Jackson  with  a  cour- 
age that  won  his  lasting  friendship.  In  1823  he  was 
chosen  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1827  governor  of 
Tennessee.  In  January,  1829,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  an  ex-governor;  and  in  the  following  April,  for  rea- 
sons never  made  public,  abandoned  wi^  country,  and 
civilisation,  was  adopted  as  a  son  bv  the  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  and  was  formally  admitted  as  a 
chief.  In  1832  he  went  to  Washington,  and  procured 
the  removal  of  several  United  States  Indian  agents, 
on  charges  of  fraud,  but  got  into  personal  difflculties 
with  their  friends.  The  Texan  war  offered  a  new  field 
to  his  ambition.  H.  was  made  commander-in-chief. 
The  Americans  at  first  sustained  some  severe  defeats, 
and  H.  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  Mexicans  under 
Santa-Anna  for  nearly  300  m.,  but  suddenly  turning  on 
his  pursuers,  H.  fought  the  remarkable  and  decisive 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  2l8t  April,  1836,  at  one  blow  anni- 
hilated the  Mexican  army,  and  achieved  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas.  The  hero  of  San  Jacinto  was  elected 
first  president  of  Texas,  and  re-elected  in  1841 ;  and  on 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  8.,  in  1845,  he  was  sent 
to  the  national  senate,  where  he  remained  until  1859, 
when  he  retired,  and  was  elected  governor  of  Texas.  He 
opposed  secession,  but  retired  into  private  life  when  he 
found  that  opposition  was  fruitless.    D.  1868. 

Hous'ton,  in  Arhanmu,  a  poet-vlUage  of  Winston  oo. 

Houston,  in  Delaware^  a  post-office  of  Perry  oo. 

Houstou,  in  Oeorgia,  a  central  co.;  orso,  about  670 
sq.  m.  Atvsrt.  Ocmulgee  river,  and  Echaoo^inee,  Big 
Indian,  Lumpkin's,  Mossy,  and  Sandy  Bun  creeka. 
Sar/oos,  level ;  soO,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Perry.  Pop,  21,613. 

—A  post-village  of  Heard  co.,  9  m.  STW.  of  Franklin. 

Houston,  in  Florida^  a  post-village  of  Suwannee  oOi, 
about  78  m.  W.  of  Jacksonville. 

Houston,  in  IlUnoie,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

—A  post-village  of  Randolph  co. 

Houston,  in  Indiana^  a  post-village  of  Jackson  oOi, 
about  15  m.  N.  W.  of  Brownstown. 

Houston,  in  Ind  Ter^  a  P.  0.  of  Choctaw  Natkm. 

Houston,  in  Kanaaa.    See  MANHAiTAir. 

Houston,  in  Jiffmiesota,  an  extreme  S.  E.  co.,  acUoinlng 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin;  area,  about  565  sq.  m.  hirers. 
Mississippi,  Houston,  and  Root  rivers.  Bitrfaee,  undu- 
Uting ;  •oO,  fertile.   Ok^^.  Caledonia.  Pop.  (1895)  15,556. 

—A  poet-town  of  Houston  co. 

Houston,  in  Mianaeippi,  a  poet-town,  cap.  of  Chick- 
asaw CO.,  on  ti^e  Oktibbeha  creek,  about  850  m.  N.  N.  B. 


of  Jackson.    Btp.  (1897)  about  900. 
I,  in  Miaaouri^  a  post-village. 


cap.  of  Texas  co., 


Houston^  .     _ 

about  100  m.  8.  of  JefTeraon  dty. 

Houston,  in  Nebraaka^  a  postoffice  of  York  oo. 

Houston,  in  Ohio^  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co. 

Houston,  in  Pennaglvama,  a  village  of  Allegheny  co. 

Houston,  in  South  DoJMa,  a  pcjet-office  of  Preeho  co. 

Houston,  in  Tenneaaee,  a  poet-offlce  of  Wayne  co. 
about  110  m.  8.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Houston,  in  rezos,  an  E.  co. :  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. 
Bieer$.  MechM  and  Trinity  rivens  besides  some  smaller 
streams.  Bur/ace^  generally  level;  aoUy  feriile.  O^, 
Crockett    Pop.  (1890)  19,360. 

—A  city,  cap.  of  Harris  co.,  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  the  Southern 
Pac  and  8  other  B.  Bs., 48  m.  N.  W.  of  Galveston:  has 
extensiTO  and  raried  manufacturei  and  a  very  large 
trade.    iV»p.  (1880)  13,000;  (1897)  about  29,760. 

Houston  Station,  in  Del.,  a  post-vUL  of  Kent  co. 

Hous'tonTlIle,  in  N.  C,  a  post-village  of  Iredell  oo. 


HoTe«  imp.  of  HUTB,  g. «. 

—n.    A  disesss  of  sbe^;  wind  ooUc. 

Hove«  a  town  of  England,  in  Sossex,!  m.  fttNS  Brfgktos* 
pop,  6,500. 

How'el,  n.  [AJ&.  kt^fd,  dim.  of  ho/^  ho/a,  a  bonae,  a  cfrre.] 
A  small  bouse;  a  cottage;  a  mean  house;  an  open  shed 
for  sheltering  cattle,  protecting  produce,  Ac,  frooi  tha 
weather. 

—9.  a.    To  pot  in  a  bovel ;  to  shelter. 

How'elllnir*  *»•  A  mode  of  preventing  ddmamjn  tram 
smoking  by  carrying  up  two  of  the  sides  least  expoaed 
to  the  current  of  air  hi^er  than  the  other  two,  or  by 
covering  the  top  and  leaving  the  orificaa  on  all  tfas 


HoT'er,  «. «.   rw.  hojlaao.]  To  flap  the  wings ;  to  bang 


over  or  about,  fluttering  or  flailing  the  wrinn ;  to  1 
over  or  around,  with  irreguUu*  motion.— To  stand  in 
suspense  or  expectation ;  to  wander  about  from  place  to 
place  in  the  neighborhood. 
HoT'erluirly*  odr.    In  a  hovering  manner. 
Ho'Tlte,  n.    (Min.)    A  white,  soft,  crumbly  mineral 
fW>m  Hove,  near  Brighton,  England,    (hmp.  Carbon^ 
acid  44-4,  carbonate  of  lime  28-3,  water  27*3.    This  com- 
pound  is  often  called  bicarbonate  of  lime. 
How,  (hou,)  adv.    [A.  8.  Aw;  Ger.  wie;  J>.  hoe;   Baa. 
hoer  ;  0.  Slav,  rolco,  from  the  Sansk.  trot,  kau^  Jhc,  who  F 
which?  what?]    In  what  way,  method,  or  manner;  by 
what  means. 

**  Wt  wood«r  Jbo»  the  deril  tbC7  fot  UMre."  —  i>p«. 
— ^To  vrhat  degree,  amount,  or  extent :  by  what  qoanti^ 
oar  measure ;  in  what  number  or  proportion. 
•«  Alas  I  hom  lt(ht  a  euM  maj  more 
DlMenston  Iwtvceo  hoaru  that  love."— JfiMr*. 
— ^For  what  reason ;  from  what  canse. 

"  Horn  BOW,  mj  loroT  Why  la  yoar  ebetk  fo  MleT 
Hom  ebaooe  tb«  rooet  tbore  do  fade  to  faax  V'  —  5l4 
— ^In  what  state,  condition,  case,  predicament,  or  plight. 
"  Lord  help  'em,  ham  I  pities  them  nnhappj  felke  on  eberc  bov.* 

WiUimm  Pm, 

NoTK.  now  is  used  alike  in  the  inteijectiona],  relative, 

and  interrogative  sense ;  it  is  also  often  used  in  a  personal 

sense  as  an  exclamation,  interrogation,  or  interjection. 

'•  iTew  the  wit  brifhtens  t  Aew  tbestjlercflBas  r— Ay«. 

HowauIJi,  {houhdfy,)  n.    [Ar.]    A  traveller ;  alao^  a 

merchant,  in  Oriental  countries. 
How'nra,  one  of  the  eldest  families  of  England.  The 
principal  are: — Thomas  Howaed,  earl  of  Surrey,  and 
third  duke  of  Norfolk,  an  eminent  statesman  and  natal 
and  military  commander,  distinguuhed  at  the  battle  kA 
Flodden,  1488-1664.  Edward,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  admiral  of  England,  killed  in  action 
with  the  French,  1612.  HsintT,  earl  of  Surrey,  eldest 
son  of  Thomas,  an  accomplished  chevalier,  and  the  fir^t 

Eolite  writer  of  love-verses  in  the  English  tongue,  be- 
eaded  on  a  trumpery  charge  of  high  treason,  ]61<w 
1616.  Hxkrt,  second  son  of  the  poet,  and  earl  of  North- 
ampton, known  as  a  trimmer  at  court  and  as  a  man  of 
letters,  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Overbunr,  1639-1  tn4. 
Charlxs,  known  as  Lord  Effingham  and  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  commander 
of  the  channel  fleet  on  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Spanish  Armada,  1636-1624.  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  earl  marshal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  known  as 
a  diplomatist  and  antiauary,  died  1646.  Hkxrt,  his 
second  son,  and  sixth  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  wbcm  the 
Arundelian  marbles,  collected  by  his  father,  were  pre- 
sented to  theuniversity  of  Oxford,  about  1668.  Chaklu, 
eleventh  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  formeriy  earl  of  Surrey, 
known  as  a  statesman  in  opposition  to  Lord  North  and 
Pitt,  1746-1816. 

How'ard,  Cathxrixk,  fifth  wife  of  Henry  Till.,  b.  abont 
1620,  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Howard,  3d  son  of 
the  second  duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  married,  in  1646, 
to  the  king;  but,  tvro  yean  afterwards,  he  sent  her  to 
the  scaffold,  under  pretext  of  unfaithfulness. 

Hownrd,  John,  an  English  philanthropist,  b.  at  Hack- 
ney, 1726.  In  1766  he  embtu-ked  for  Lisbon,  in  ordw  to 
view  the  effecto  of  the  recent  earthquake,  but  on  the 
passage  the  ship  was  taken  and  carriMl  to  France.  The 
hardships  he  suffered  and  witnessed  during  his  imprison- 
ment first  roused  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  fate 
future  labon.  On  being  released,  H.  retired  to  a  villa 
in  the  New  Forest, and  in  1768  he  married  asecond  wifia, 
who  died  in  childbed  In  1766,  leaving  him  one  son.  He 
at  this  time  resided  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  where 
he  indulged  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition  by  con- 
tinually aaristing  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  In  1773  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  which,  as 
he  declared,  **  brought  the  distren  of  the  prisonen  more 
immediately  under  his  notice,''  and  led  him  to  form  the 
design  of  visiting  the  Jails  throughout  England,  in 
order  to  devise  means  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the 

f»risooera.  Having  done  so,  he  laid  the  result  of  his 
nquiritrs  before  the  House  of  Commons,  for  which  he 
received  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  next  made  a  tour  through 
the  principal  parte  of  Europe,  and  pnbliahed  his  State 
of  the  Priima,  with  a  view  to  render  them  both  more 
humane  and  more  efficacious.  A  new  subject  now  en> 
gaged  his  attention,  namely,  the  management  of  lasa- 
rettos,  and  the  means  of  preventing  the  communicatioB 
of  the  plague  and  other  contagious  dbeases.  In  this  he 
enconnteral  every  danger  that  can  be  concaved,  and 
having  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
in  1789  he  published  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Loan- 
rettoi  in  Etampe,  with  P^pert  rtlattve  to  the  FfagneT  ^ 
Actively  pursuing  this  salutary  and  benevolent  object, 
Mr.  Howard  took  up  his  residence  at  the  town  of  Cher^ 
son.  a  Russian  settlement  on  the  Black  Sea.  A  malignaat 
fever  prevailed  there,  and  baring  been  prompted  by 
humanity  to  visit  one  of  the  snflemrs,  he  caught  the 
infection,  and  died,  Jan.  20, 179C     His  body  was  thscs 
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tetiiTad,  and  ereryresiMetwM  shown  to  hit  memory  by 
the  BomUui  Mithoritiee.— Edmund  Burke,  adTertiDg  to 
the  merits  of  this  great  philanthropist  in  a  spi^ech 
preTiouB  to  the  election  at  Bristol,  in  1780,  thus  enlo- 
giiee  Urn :  —  **  He  has  visited  all  Burope,  not  to  survey 
ue  sumptuousnees  of  palaces,  or  the  statelinees  of 
temples;  not  to  make  accurate  meMurements  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  th« 
curiosity  of  modem  art ;  not  to  collect  metals  or  to  col- 
late manuscripts ;  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals;  to  survey  the 
mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  tlie  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to  re- 
member the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
distrssssi  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is 
original,  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  was  a  vovage  of  discovery  —  a  circumnavigation  of 
charity.**  A  statue,  in  a  Roman  garb,  by  Bacon,  was 
erected  to  his  memoryin  St.  Paurs  cathedral.  His  Life 
was  written  by  Dr.  Aikin,  and  more  recently  have  ap- 
peared a  Memoir  bv  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  and  his  Cor- 
reepondeoce,  edited  by  Field.  A  portrait  of  Howard,  by 
Mather  Brown,  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

fll«W«rd.  OuvKR  Om,  an  American  major-general,  B. 
in  Leeds,  Maine,  1830,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
1850,  entered  West  Point  Academy  where  he  graduated 
in  18&4,and  was  appointed  to  the  Ordnance  Department. 
In  July,  1867,  he  was  made  flrst  lieutenant,  and  was 
attached  to  the  West  Point  Academic  Class,  as  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  which  capacity 
ha  continued  until  1861.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  Lieut.  H.  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  and  accepted  the  Colonelcy  of  a  regiment 
of  volunteers.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  was  ap- 
pointed BrigadierOeneral  of  Volunteers,  Sept  3,  1863. 
His  brigade  formed  part  of  Gen.  McClellan's  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  May  31, 1862,  he 
Boat  his  right  arm.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  he  took 
Oan.  Sedewick's  divlsion^n  Sumner's  corps, which  formed 
part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  H. 
was  made  Migor<}en.  of  Vols.,  Nov.  29, 1862,  and  his  diri- 
don,  with  Newton's,  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock, at  the  time  of  Bumside's  battle  at  Fredericke- 
barg,  in  Dec.  1862.  Successively  commander  of  the  llth 
corps  (army  of  the  Potomac^  «>d  of  the  4th  corps 
(army  of  the  OnmberlandX  Gen.  H.  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself  during  the  campaigns  of  1863, 1864,  Ac  H » 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  fjrom  Jan.  4th, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  actions  of  Pocotaligo,  River's 
Bridge,  Bentonville,  during  the  campaign  terminating 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  army  under  Gen. 
Johnson  at  Durham  Station,  April  26, 1865.  On  Dec.  21, 
1864,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  the  U.  States 
army,  and  on  March  13,  l8iS5,  he  received  the  brevet  of 
MiOoi^^o^nd  of  the  U.  States  army  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  serrices  at  the  battle  of  Ena  Church,  and 
during  the  campaign  against  Augusta,  Ga.  On  May  12, 
1866,  be  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  his  duties  lasting  until  1872.  The  affairs  of 
this  bureau  were  mismanaged  by  some  of  the  officials, 
and  be  was  tried  by  court-martial,  but  was  honorably 
acquitted.  He  commanded  the  expedition  against  the 
Nes  Perr^s  Indians  (1877),  and  served  in  other  Indian 
campaigns;  was  in  command  at  West  Point  (1881-82) . 
in  the  Department  of  the  PUtte  (1882-86) ;  promoted 
DuOor-geueral  (1886),  and  became  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Atlantic  (1888) ;  retired  in  1894. 

fliOW'ard*  in  hMtma^  a  N.  central  co. ;  arta^  300  so.  m. 
Smfac9^  level,  mta,  fertile.  In  the  natural  gas  belt 
iVodiieli,  com,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  wool,  live  stock.  Cap. 
Kokomo.    Aq>.  (1890)  26,186. 

flIow'Ard,  in  foim,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  acUolning  Minnesota; 
area,  about  480  sq.  m.  Hiptn.  Turkey  and  Upper  Iowa 
rivers.  Bmrface^  gently  sloping  towuti  the  S.E.;  soil, 
fertila.    Ctap.  Cresoo.    iV>p.  (1896)  13,221. 

—A  township  of  Howard  oo. 

—A  township  of  Story  oo. 

Bow'ard,  in  Marykmd,  a  central  co. ;  orso,  about  250 
sq.  m.  lifiMTt,  Patapsco,  and  Patuxeut  rif ers.  Smfaet^ 
uneven ;  9oi^  fertile.  Cap.  Elixabeth  Qty.  Pt»p.  (1890) 
16,269. 

Kow'Ard*  In  Midk^oa,  a  post-village  of  Montcalm  oo., 
on  the  G.  R  A  I.  RJL,  34  m.  N JB.  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Piop.  (1894)  1,3U1. 

Sow'ardv  in  JfiMoari,  a  N.  central  oo.;  area,  about 
460  sq.  m.  BtMn.  Missouri  river,  and  Bonne  Femme 
and  Moniteau  creeks.  Bmfaet,  nndulating;  soil;  ex- 
-fcyette.    P&p.  (1890)  l7,87L 


tremely  fertile.    Cbp.  Fkyette. 


How'ard*  in  Jfonfana,  a  post-office  of  Custer  oo. 
H^W'Ard,  in  New  ywi%,  a  post-town  and  township  of 

Steuben  co.,  about  66  m.  S.  of  the  dty  of  Rochester. 

P^.  (1890)  1,938. 
H^w'Ard*  in  aUo.  %  flourishing  post-township  of 

Knox  00. 
Mow'ardy  In  Bwwsfh'aafa,  a  post-borough  and  town- 

ship  of  Centre  oo.,  about  10  m.  N.S.  of  Bellefonte.    Pop, 


(1897)  about  600. 
■•w'ardy  in  Tt^ 
low'Ard,  in  Wu 


I  TVxos,  a  post-office  of  Ellis  oo. 
How'Ard*  in  Wmxmginy  a  township  of  Brown  oo. 
—A  post-village  of  Sheboygan  oo.,  about  7  m.  N.W.  of 

Sheboygan. 
How'aMl  Centre,  in  Jomm,  a  poet-township  of  How- 

Hew'ard  I«afce,  in  JTiaa.,  a  post-rill,  of  Wright  co. 
Mow'ardSYille*  in  /JImom,  a  P.  O.  of  Jo  Dariess  cc 
-~A  riUage  of  Stephenson  co.,  208  m.  N.  of  Springfield. 
Hew'ardSTllle,  in  JforylaMi,  a  post-vilUge  of  Bal- 
timore 00.  on  the  West.  BCaryland  ICR. 
Vow^itrdswUlevin  JfieA.,  a  p.-rilt  of  St  Joseph  oa 


How'ardsTllle,  In  FSryMo,  a  post-vilbige  of  Albe- 
marle CO..  on  the  James  river  and  the  Uhesapeake  A  Ohio 
R.R.,  about  80  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

Mow'ardsirllle,  in  S^w  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Oswego  co. 

Howbelt,  (hmihbffH;)  adv.  \hMe,  be,  and  it.]  Be  it  as 
'ess;  notwitlistanding:  however;  yet; 


it  may ;  neverihelei 
but 

"  BomhtU  the  RoglUli  eoloni—  to  IrtUad  did  win  pwuid  opoa 
the  IrUb."  —  Dwti—. 

How'dali,  Hondali,  n.  [Hind,  havdah.]  A  seat 
(Fig.  212>  erected  on  iin  elepliant's  back.  It  is  of  vari- 
ous forms,  and  usually  covered  in  overhead. 

Howe,  Suae,  b.  in  Spenser,  Mass.,  1819;  d.  1867.  The 
inventor  of  the  SiwiMO-MAOmm. 

Mowe,  RiCHAKO,  Earl,  a  British  admiral,  b.  1726,  was 
the  second  son  of  Loid  Viscount  Howe;  entered  the 
navy  at  14,  and  distinguished  himself  for  courage  and 
seamanship  as  he  rose  through  the  various  ranks  of  the 
serrice  to  that  of  post-captain.  In  1768  he  succeeded 
(by  liis  elder  brother's  death)  to  the  family  estates  and 
honors;  but  he  was  true  to  the  sea, and  was  in  constant 
active  employment  to  the  end  of  the  Seven  Yeers*  War. 
When  France  took  part  against  England  in  the  Amer- 
ican war,  H.  was  adminu  of  the  Knglish  fleet  off  the 
American  coast,  and  gained  great  credit  by  succetMifolly 
keeping  the  French  admiral  U'Estaingiu  check  through- 
out 1778.  At  the  end  of  that  year  U.  retunied  to  Eu- 
rope, and  performed  the  important  service  of  relieving 
Gibraltar.  In  1788  he  was  made  an  earl.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  agpiinst  France  in  1793,  H.  took 
the  command  of  the  western  channel  fleet  at  the  king's 
earnest  and  personal  request.  In  the  next  year  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  main  French  republican  fleet  to 
action,  and  gained  a  decisive  and  important  victory, 
called  by  the  English  the  BaUUo/the  PirU  e/Juue.  In 
1797,  Lord  H.  exerted  himself  with  great  success  to 
quell  the  mutiny  among  the  seamen  at  Portsmouth, 
and  D.  1799.  ~  Sib  Wn.u%M,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
called  by  Lee  *'  the  mo«t  indolent  of  mortals,"  succeeded 
General  Gage  in  the  chief  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  America,  having  landed  at  Boston  in  May,  1775.  He 
commanded  at  the  attack  on  Bunker  Hill,  was  besieged 
in  Boston  during  the  next  winter,  evacuated  that  town 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  retired  to  Halifax.  In  Au- 
gust, 1776,  he  defeated  the  Americans  on  Long  Island, 
and  took  possession  of  New  York  in  September.  After 
the  campaign  of  the  Jerseys,  he  set  sail  fh>m  New  York, 
and  entered  Chesapeake  Bay.  Haring  previously  se- 
cured tlie  command  of  the  Schuylkill,  he  croesed  it  with 
his  army,  and  repelled  the  attack  of  the  Americans  at 
(lermantown.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  General  Clinton.   D.  1814. 

Howe,  Samubl  Gbiduct,  ll.  o.,  an  American  physician 
and  philanthropist,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1801.  After  grad- 
uating at  Brown  Unlveraity,  he  studied  medicine  in  Bos- 
ton ;  and  becoming  interested  in  the  cause  of  Greek  in- 
dependence, he  embarked  for  Greece  in  1824.  Landing 
in  the  Peloponnesus  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  war, 
he  Joined  the  feeble  band  which  was  trying  to  oppose 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  H.  endeavored  to  organize  an  ambu- 
lance and  hospital  service,  but  fail^  owing  to  the 
Greeks  being  only  able  to  maintain  a  guerrilla  warfare. 
In  1826  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Crete,  and  was 
shut  up  for  some  time  in  the  fortress  of  Grabura,  fK>m 
which  he  at  length  escaped.  In  1827  he  was  present  at 
the  engagements  of  the  PirsBus,  Ovopo,  Yolo,  Ac,  and  was 
subsequently  placed  by  Mavrocordato  at  the  head  of  the 
surgical  staff,  with  the  title  o(  Arehiehimngoi.  Aunine 
now  threatened  the  Greeks,  and  Dr.  H.  returned  to  Ids 
own  country  to  procure  supplies  which  would  avert  this 
calamity.  These  were  liberally  given  by  the  U.  States 
people, and  H.  re-embarked  for  Greece,  followed  by  other 
vessels  carrying  material  of  war  and  volunteers.  This 
help  in  their  darkest  hour  has  never  been  forgotten  by 
the  Greek  people.  Dr.  H.  superintended  in  person  the 
distribution  of  these  supplies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Afterwards  he  obtained  a  tnict  of  land  ftom 
the  (}reek  govt.,  and  established  on  the  isthmus  of  (Cor- 
inth a  colony  made  up  of  Greek  refugees,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Turks,  and  remuined  in  Greece  until 
her  independence  was  secured.  The  Greek  govt  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  order  of  St  Saoveur.  After  risit- 
ing  Switserland,  H.  was  in  Paris  during  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  escorted  La- 
Fayette  across  the  barricaded  streets  to  tske  possession 
of  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and  put  himself  at  the  brad  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  After  pursuing  his  medical 
studies  in  Paris,  Dr.  H.  returned  home  in  1832.  Becom- 
ing interested  in  the  condition  of  the  blind,  he  offered 
to  organise  and  put  in  operation  a  habitation  for  their 
special  instruction,  a  charter  for  which  had  already  been 
obtained,  but  no  beginning  made.  After  certain  pre- 
liminaries he  went  to  Europe  to  obtain  teachers,  also 
to  carrv  stipplies  which  had  bf«n  raised  here  for  the 
Poles,  then  in  insurrection.  While  in  Paris  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Polish  Revolutionary  Committee,  and 
undertook  the  critical  service  (in  which  sereral  had 
fkiled)  of  carrying  supplies  to  the  Polish  corps  d'srm^ 
which  had  crossed  the  Prussian  frontier,  but  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  He  succeeded  in  this;  but  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  PruHsian  gov. 
After  a  brief  detention,  his  liberation  wi««  effected  by  the 
U.  States  authorities.  Returning  to  Mhss.,  he  resumed 
the  enterprise  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  gathering  a  half- 
doien  blind  children  Into  his  father's  house,  and  thus 
forming  the  germ  of  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  of  which  Dr.  H.  has  ever 
since  been  the  director.  His  labors  have  l»ecome  known 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  through  his  success  In 
imparting  the  elements  of  languaire  to  Laura  Bridge- 
man,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  the  first  persim  of  thst  class 


known  to  have  acquired  the  free  use  of  words.  Eonsl 
sucosss  crowned  his  efforts  to  tench  other  blind  deaA 
mutes.  Dr.  H.  so  modified  and  improved  the  existing 
mode  of  printing  for  the  blind  as  to  make  it  really 
available  and  useful.  His  method  was  pronounced  the 
best  by  the  elaborate  report  of  the  Jury  of  the  British 
Great  Exhibition  In  1861,  and  he  received  a  medal,  as  also 
another  at  the  Art  Exhibition  of  Paris  in  1867.  Partly  as 
an  acknowledgmentof  serrices  to  humanitv,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  as  an  atonement  for  wrong  done  him,  the  king 
of  Prussia  sent  him  a  costly  gold  medal.  When  the 
Cretan  revolt  broke  out.  Dr.  H.  appealed  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  countrymen  in  behalf  of  those  isUnders. 
A  system  of  contributions  was  organised,  and  Dr.  H.  re- 
visited Greece  after  an  interval  of  40  years,  as  tha 
almoner  of  America,  and,  as  before,  he  carefully  superin- 
tended in  person  the  distribution  of  the  supplies.  Dr. 
H.  was  the  flrst  person  in  this  country  who  demon- 
strated the  educability  of  idiots  by  systematically  train- 
ing several  blind  Idiotic  children.  He  subsequently  or- 
ganised the  first  public  institution  for  the  training  of 
this  class  of  unfortunates.  He  labored  during  20  yean 
to  introduce  articulate  speech  into  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes.  The  recent  adoption  of  this  measure  under 
the  sanction  of  the  commonwealth  is  principally  due  to 
his  exertions  in  its  behalf,     n.  1876. 

How'el,  n.  A  smoothing-tool  used  by  coopers. 

— r.  a.    To  make  smooth  by  tooling:  as,  to  kowd  a  cask. 

How^ell,  in  Michigan^  a  post-rillage  and  township, 
eap.  of  Liringston  county,  about  83  miles  E.SJS.  or 
Lansing.    i\».of  village  (1894)  2,66a 

Howell,  in  Ifiasowri,  a  S.  coun^,  adlolnlng  Arkansas  | 
oreo,  about  920  sq.  m.  JKesrs.  Spring  river,  and  nu- 
merous smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly;  $oil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.    Cap.  West  PhUns.    Pop.  (1800J  18,618. 

Howell,  in  New  Jert^,  a  post-township  of  Monmouth 
county. 

Howell,  in  Ohio,  a  post-offlce  of  Lawrence  oo. 

Howell,  in  Btmik  Dakota,  a  township  of  Hand  oo. 

Howell*S  DefMi,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Or- 
ange CO. 

How'eUSTllle,  in  Nortk  CbroUao,  a  post-township  in 
Robeson  co. 

How'ellTille,  In  Pmma.,  a  poet-offlce  of  Montour  oo. 

How'erton's,  in  VirgMa,  a  post-office  of  Essex  co. 

Howe's  Comer,  in  Maime,  a  post-offlce  of  Androa- 
oofgin  00. 

HoweT'er,  oifv.  [How  and  et«r.]  In  whatever  man- 
ner, way,  or  degree ;  as,  however  anxious  he  may  be. 

—At  all  events ;  happen  what  vrill ;  at  least 

••  Osr  ehler  end  to  to . . .  eajoy,  If  it  bmj  bt,  all  good,  kemeeee 
the  ohtoAMi."  —  TtOoUem. 

Howev'er,  oof^;.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding;  yet; 

though ;  as,  I  shall  not,  however,  revoke  my  decision. 

*•  Ton  Bight  how'er  hsTo  took  a  fklrsr  way."  •>  Drydsa. 

How'ltt,.  William,  an  English  author,  b.  1795.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and,  in  1823,  in  co^J unction  with  his  wife  BfAXT, 
brought  out  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  the  fbrest  Mit^ 
itrtl,  which  was  favorably  received.  Becoming  estab- 
lished as  a  popular  writer,  H.  produced,  during  a  decade 
of  years,  the  Book  of  the  8ea»on»;  History  ^  Priest- 
era  ft  (which  has  iiassed  through  10 editions);  The  Bund 
Life  of  England,  Ac  In  1840,  the  HowitU  took  up 
their  abode  in  Germany,  where  Mr.  H.  produced,  in 
1841,  his  popular  Student  Life  in  Germany,  and  in  1841, 
the  Bttral  and  Domestic  JAfeof  Germany.  Following 
these,  i^peared,  in  1846,  his  Home*  and  Haunts  q/*  ths 
English  PbeU;  The  Hall  and  the  HamUt  (1847) ;  and,  in 
1852,  the  History  of  Scandinavian  Literature,  the  Joint 
work  of  himself  and  wife.  In  1862,  Mr.  H.  proceeded  to 
Australia,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  on  hla 
return  published  the  results  of  his  travel  under  the 
title,  Lund,  Labor,  and  G^4d,  or  Two  Tears  in  Victoria. 
During  the  period  1864-61,  the  JOustrated  Hi$torf  of 
England  (6  vols.X  and  The  Buined  Qutles  and  Abbeys 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  proceeded  fh>m  his  pen. 
In  1866  he  published  the  History  of  Discovery  in  Aus- 
traKOf  Tuwuinia,  and  Aew  Zealand.  Mr.  H  for  some 
years  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  HowitPs  JoumaL 
Hit  wife  was  one  of  the  most  charming  of  EnglMi 
novelists.    Wm.  Howitt  n.  In  1879.     Mary  n.  1888. 

Howitaer,  {hou^ti^r,)  n.  [Ger.  haubitt,  protstbly  fh>m 
httube,  a  dome  or  cupola,  from  its  shape.]  (Gun.)  A 
kind  of  gun.  f^m  which  large  shot  and  shell  may  be 
thrown  at  short  ranges.  These  guns  are  constructed  in 
brass  and  Iron.  Brass  howitzers  form  part  of  a  fleld- 
battery,  and  are  used  for  firing  shell  to  clear  a  village, 
or  any  similar  position  that  it  is  necessary  to  occupy. 
They  vary  in  length  fW>m  2  feet  to  4  feet  9  inches,  and 
will  throw  4^  Inch  and  6^  inch  shells.  Iron  how- 
itsera,  fh>m  4  to  6  feet  in  length,  which  throw  8-tnch  and 
10-inch  shells,  are  used  in  sieges,  especially  for  ricochet 
firing.  Howitzers  are  longer  than  mortars,  and  shorter 
than  guns  of  the  same  calibre;  they  require  a  small 
charge  of  powder,  but  the  angle  of  elevation  at  which 
they  are  fired  is  high.  They  were  flrst  used  in  the  Brit- 
ish service  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

Howfc'er,*.  JD.  hocker.]  CSaut.)  Same  as  Hooxn,  f.v. 

Howl,  V.  n.  jD.  hmJen  ;  Ger.  heuUn  ;  L.  Sax.  hulen ; 
Dan.  hyU ;  akin  to  Lat^iiMUe;  Gr.  ololut&;  Heb.  yolol, 
to  wail,  to  howl.]  To  err  as  a  dog  or  wolf;  to  utter  a 
particular  kind  of  loud,  long-4rawn,  and  mournfU 
»»und :  to  make  a  prolonged  deep  cry.  —  To  utter  a  loud, 
mournfhl  sound,  expressive  of  pain  or  distress ;  to  wail ; 
to  yell. 

"  Vow  wMowt  kmH,  new  orphnaa  erj.'^  8kmkt. 

—To  mar,  as  a  tempest;  to  make  a  loud  uproar;  aa,  tha 
howling  winds. 

iShio-hmilding,)    To  scarf  a  ihip*a  ftittooka  Into  tlia 
ground-tlmbars. 
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BimUna  wOdenmi,  •  d«Mrt,  or  wild  detoUto  tract, 
InhabilMl  by  wUd  bevta,  raptUM.  kc. 
H^wl,  «.  fi.    To  otter  or  wpmk.  with  oatory. 


^«.  Alood^protractMl  wail;theer7ofadofforwoli;or 
other  like  aoand ;  the  cry  of  »  homMi  beiiig  in  horror 
and  angniab ;  a  yell. 

Howtandy  in  ifotiM,  a  poet-township  of  Penobeoot 
CO.,  abt.  W  m.  N.B.  of  Aogiuta. 

How'land,  in  Okiot  a  township  of  Tmmlml!  «k 

How'land.  in  Mimmriy  a  postnofflce  of  Pntnam  eo. 

H^w'land's,  in  Imdkma,  a  poet-oiBoe  of  Marion  co. 

HowVer,  n.    One  who  yella. 
(ZoO.)    See  MrcErm. 

How  lei,*.  \Vr.kmloite.}  (Omitk.)  A  Mrd  of  the  owl 
fiuuily,  SMs  JUtmmea ;  eo  called  from  its  moomfhl, 
bowling  voice. 

How'lett.  in  Sett  York,  a  Tillage  of  Snflblk  co.    Its 

_po*t-offlce  is  QuoouK. 

tfowlett  Mill*  in  yew  Fork,  a  P.  0.  of  Onondaga  co. 

HowllMff  MoniLejr,  n.  See  Mtcbtbs. 

Howlite*  fi.  {Min.)  A  white  mineral  ftrand  in  small 
rounded  nodules  in  Nova  Scotia ;  tp,  gr.  2*55.  Cbwp. 
Boric  acid  43-0,  silica  15*8,  Ume  29-4,  water  11-8. 

Bowqaa«  (^u'JheKl,)  a.  [Prom  the  name  of  a  flunons 
Ohinese  tea-merchant  at  Canton.]  Relating  to,  or  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  fine  description  of  tea. 

Howso«w'er,  adv.  [how^  so,  and  ever.]   In  what  man- 
ner soever;  to  whatever  degree.  — Although;  though. 
**  Tbs  niBB  doth  Iter  Ood.  Aowwwr  it  mtmM  not  ia  him.**  8hmk». 

Howtk,  a  town  of  Ireland,  on  the  peninsula  which 
forou  the  N.  bonndnry  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  8  m.  E.N.B. 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  watering-place  much  resorted  by 
the  residents  of  Dublin.  Btp.  2,600.  The  Hill  of  Howth, 
which  forms  a  high  rocky  peninsula  at  the  extremity 
of  the  bay,  is  oelebrated  in  history  and  literature. 

floy ,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  2  m.  from  Stromness. 
Arta^  75  sq.  m.  Pishing  engages  the  Inhabitants. 

Hojr,  n.  [Dan.  andSwed.;  Oer.  and  Pr.  Aeti.J  {Naut.)  A 
small  sloop-rigjced  vessel,  frequently  used  as  a  conveyance 
for  passengers  and  goods  coastwise ;  as,  a  Margate  hojf. 
**  The  A«y  wtni  to  Loadon  evsry  wssk  loadid  with  Baokerel." 

Oomptr. 

Hoy,  interj.  [See  A  hot.]  An  exclamation  equivalent  to 
ahoy  I  heyt  hallo  I 

Hoy'niAii,  n. ;  pi.  Hotmxk.  One  who  commands  or 
navigates  a  boy. 

Hojr«'wlllo«  in  Vtrgima^  a  village  of  London  oo.,  abt. 
165  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

H.  P.  Abbreviation  of  Aorse-poteer,  as  relating  to  a 
steam-engine ;  also  of  half-pa^. 

H.  R.  H.   Abbreviation  of  Hi*  or  Her  Rojfol  Highness. 

Hit»eliApare«  (hwa-cha-pdffra^)  a  promontory  of 
Ohili,  S.  America,  Ut.  34°  6S'  S.,  Lon.  72°  17'  W. 

Hnisclio,  (hwd'ehn,)  a  small  bay  of  Pern,  abt.  68  m.  N. 
N.W.  of  C^llao.  There  Is  a  small  town  of  the  same  name 
about  I  m.  from  the  coast. 

HoaTo,  an  island  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Ooiro. 

HuAllfM,  a  province  of  Peru.    See  Hoatlas. 

HaAllAipK«  (o6-<U'jfd'ga^)  a  river  of  Peru,  rising  in  the 
Andes,  and  after  a  N.B.  course  of  about  500  m.  Joining 
the  Amason,  Lat  b^  8.,  Lon.  75°  40*  W.  It  rises  13,200 
feet  above  tlie  sea-level,  and  forms  in  its  course  quite  a 
numlfer  of  cataractH. 

Ha»iiii%ehaeo,  {hurd-meKhdd'ffo,)  or  Ouakaohuoo,  a 
town  of  Peru,  in  the  dept.  and  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Tru- 
Jillo,  about  55  m.  K.N.B.  of  Tn^illo. 

HnAOlBlleA,  {hwd^PMrUes^,)  or  Qoamauh,  a  prov.  of 
Peru,  dept.  of  Jnnin,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  central  ridge 
•  of  the  Andes,    ^reo,  abt.  3,870  sq.  m.    Min.  Mercury 
and  silver.    There  are  ruins  of  ancient  Peruvian  tem- 
ples, paliices,  and  fortresses.     Bap.  35,000. 

HOAillAOva,  (hwd-mdng'gay)  or  Guamahoa,  a  city  of 
Peru,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  name  and  of  the  dept.  of 
Ayacucho,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Apurimac,  about  140  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Cusco.  This  dty  was  founded  by  Pisarro  In 
1539,  and  in  this  vicinity,  in  1824,  8ocr«  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  and  thereby  ended  their  rule  in  S.  America. 
Bap.  20,000. 

Ha«iil»iitia«  (Awo-manno,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  State 
of  Pnebla.  It  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement,  Oct  0, 
1847,  between  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  and  a 
small  force  of  Americans,  in  which  the  former  were  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss. 

Hnamblln,  {wam4)Um\)  or  Sooorbo,  an  island  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Patagonia;  Lat.  44°  4^  S.,  Lon.  75°  \V  W. 

HaaoAeo,  {hyaamd'ko,)  n.  [Peruv.j  {ZoUl.)  The  Qua- 
naco,  a  variety  of  the  Llama,  q.  v. 

HuancAne,  hoanrka'ntj)  a  prov.  of  Pern,  dept.  of 
Puno ;  pop.  56,765. 

HaAne«vellea«  {wan-ka-va-Uefkay)  or  Ocanoabcuca, 
a  town  of  Pern,  cap.  of  a  dept  of  its  own  name,  abt.  80 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Ouamanga.  It  Is  built  In  the  Andes, 
11,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Extensive  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Bm.  of  town 
10,000,  of  the  dept  90,000. 

Ha«ntii^  (tean'to,)  or  Gcahta,  or  Huancato,  a  town  of 
Pern,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  name.  In  the  dept.  of 
Junin,  abt  25  m.  S.B.  of  Jai^a ;  pop.  of  prov.  30,000. 

HoAnneo,  (wo-noo'ito,)  or  Gcaxuco,  a  town  of  Peru, 
dept  of  Junin,  abt  180  m.  N.N.B.  of  Lima;  pop.  6,000. 

gBAqol,  a  river  of  Mexico.    See  Taqui. 
BArAS,  (too-ror,)  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  the  dept  of 
Ancach,  abt  130  m.  S.B.  of  Trnjillo ;  pop.  6,000. 
HuArl,  {wa-ret,-)  a  town  of  Peru,  abt  160  m.  B.S.B.  of 

Tri^illo ;  pop.  5,500. 
HnAroeblrl,  (loa-nxAs-ree',)  or  GuAmooHiRi,  a  town 
of  Peru,  dept  of  Lima,  abt  60  m.  B.  of  Lima ;  pop.  4,000. 
HoASAenAlco,  (hw<u-a4ewaVko,)  or  Quasaoualoo,  a 


river  of  Mexico,  aotsn  the  Gulf  of  Mczioo  batwMO  tha 

Statsa  of  Tera  Qna  and  Tobasca 
HnA«0O.(ftisai*mJ  or  Guatoo,  a  town  of  OhiU,  abt  110 

OL  N.  of  Ooqalmbo. 
H«aii'eolll«,  I*.  (Mm.)  A  snlphnreC  of  lead  and  xtnc 

resembling  galena,  q,  v^  fh>m  Ingahans,  prov.  of  Hnasoo. 
HmAiBloOy  a  port  of  Mexico.    See  Guatoloo. 
Hnmwns.  {kwow^ra;)  or  Guawea,  a  sea-port  town  of 

Peru,  in  the  prov.  of  Ghancay,  dept  of  lima,  and  aboot 

60  m.  N.W.  of  Chaacay. 
HamyUWy  (Aist'ias,)  or  Huailas,  or  Guailai,  a  pror. 

of  Pern,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Andes;  area,  abt  4,M0 

sq.  OL    Riven,   Salta,  and  nnmerons  smaller  streams. 

Min.  Gold  and  sUrer  in  oonstdomMe  quantities.    Btp. 

06,000. 
Hnb,  ft    [See  Hob.]    The  naTe,  or  oaatnl  cylindrical 

part  of  a  wheel. 
~A  goal  or  mark  at  which  qnoits.  Ac,  are  thrown. ~ The 

hilt  or  haft  of  a  weapon ;  as,  to  drive  a  dirk  home  to  the 

hub.  —  In  the  U.  States,  a  protuberant  obstruction  In 

a  public  road.  —  A  prqjecting  piece  on  a  wheel,  for  the 

Insertion  of  a  crank-pin. 

Up  to  the  hub,  sunk  in  a  quandary,  like  a  wheel  sunk 

to  the  hub  in  a  slon^ ;  greatly  embarrassed ;  heavily 

involved. 

Hub  of  the  unireru.    A  burlesque  designation  popu- 
larly applied  to  the  dty  of  Boston,  Mass. 

"  BoaloB  State-HooM  Is  ihs  kmk  of  the  BoUr  Bjattm." 

O.  W.  BolwtM. 
Hab'bArd*  in  OUe,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Trumbull  co.,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Toongstown,  on  Erie  B.fi. 
Has  Iron  mills.    Pop.  of  village  (1897)  about  1,580. 
Hnb'bArd,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dodf;e  co. 
,  in  J?oa     • 


UnVbArdston,  in  Matsaehusetts,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Worcester  co.    Bop.  (180.5)  1,327. 

HnbbArdston,  in  Michigan,  a  post- village  of  Ionia  oo. 

Hnb'bArdstowil,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Wayne  co. 

Hnb^bArdswUle,  in  Nm»  York,  a  post-vilUge  of 
Madison  co. 

Bab^bArdton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  of  Rutland 
CO.,  aboot  46  m.  8.S.W.  of  Montpelier.    Pbp.  (1800)  506. 

BnlybArdtoll  Rlwer,  in  Vermont,  enters  Poultney 
river  trom  Addison  co. 

Hab'blo-bnb'blOy  n.  A  kind  of  tobacco-pipe,  gen- 
erally formed  of  the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut  with  a  bowl 
Inserted  at  one  part,  and  a  reed  for  the  mouthpiece  at 
another.  The  shell  is  partially  filled  vrith  water,  and 
the  smoke  being  drawn  through  it  produces  a  gurgling 
noise;  hence  the  name.  The  hubble-bubble  is  com- 
monly used  by  the  natives  of  the  Bast  Indies. 

Hnb'Dletoll^n  Wisconsin,  a  post- village  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  abt  10  m.  W.  of  Waterton. 

H  a  b'bob,  n.    [Probably  formed  trom  the  repetl  tion  of 
hoop  or  whoop.]    A  great  noise  of  many  confined  voices ; 
a  tumult;  riot;  uproar. 
**  Aa onivsraal  kaMttft  wUd  of  ttoaalnf  toQiids.  "—MiUon. 

Habbnb«boo\  n.  [Formed  from  hubbub.]  A  howling. 

Hab'by.  a.  Pull  of  hubs,  or  projections  of  surface ; 
as, a  Att66y  road.    (American.) 

Uab'olswlllet  in  Bennsglvania,  a  postoflDce  of  Unn- 
tingdon  co. 

Hn'oeri,  (Obx>bb  or  St.,)  the  highest  Bavarian  order  of 
knighthood,  founded  in  1444. 

HablembaflV,  in  BmnsjfUfonia,  a  post-village  of 
Centre  co..  abt  88  m.  N.W.  of  Uarrisburg; 

Hilb'nerlte,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  some  of 
the  silver  mines  of  Nevada,  of  a  brownish-red  color  and 
opaque.  Occurs  in  columnar  masses  or  foliated.  <S^. 
gr.  7*14.  Cbsip.  Tnngstic  acid  76*6,  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese 23*4. 

Hae,  Btabistb  Rbou,  Abb!  (hook,)  a  French  mission- 
ary priest  B.  at  Toulouse,  1813.  After  being  ordained, 
he  embarked  in  1839  for  China,  arrived  at  Macao,  and 
entered  upon  the  functions  of  a  former  missionary, 
who  had  been  put  to  death.  For  five  years  he  travelled 
throughout  China  and  Tartary,  and  at  length  took  np  a 
residence  in  a  Buddhist  monastery,  to  study  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Buddhism.  Commanded  by  the 
emperor  of  China  to  return,  he  travelled  back  to  Ma- 
cao, and  embarked  there,  in  1852,  for  France,  but 
stopped  at  Ceylon,  whence  ne  wandered  through  Indin, 
Bgypt  and  PaleHtine.  On  his  return  to  France,  at  the 
beginning  of  1853,  he  collated  and  arranged  his  notes  of 
travel,  and  published  AnnaU  o/the  BropagaHon  of  the 
Bxith  in  Cfiina  ;  Travels  in  Tartary,  Ttnbet,  and  China ; 
The.  Chinese  Empire  and  Christianity  in  Cfiina, — all  of 
which  became  very  popular,  and  were  translated  into 
most  of  the  Ettropean  languages.  Several  of  his  works 
have  been  reproduced  In  an  Bnglish  form,  and  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.    D.  1860. 

Hnek,  n.    A  species  of  German  river-trout 

Hnek^AbACk,  n.  A  kind  of  linen  ornamented  with 
raised  figures,  used  for  table-cloths,  towels,  pinafores,  Ac 

Huekle,  {hHkl.)  n.  [Dim. of  L. Ger. hucke,  the  back.] 
The  hip ;  anything  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  hip. 

Hae'kle-bACkeil,  {-bdkt,)  a.   Round-shouldered. 

HnelKleberry,  n.  [Ger.  prickeibeere.]  (Bot.)  See 
Vaccixium. 

Hocklebone,  (h&k'UbSn,)  n.  [Ger.  hScker,  and  bein, 
bone.]    The  hip-bone. 

Hnek'Stor,  (sometimes,  and  improperly,  written  IIux- 
tbr,)  n.  [L.  Ger.  hocke,  the  back,  hffcker,  a  retailer ;  allied 
to  hockm,  to  take  on  the  back.]  A  peddler  who  carries 
wares  on  his  back;  a  retailer, or  itinerant  vender  of 
small  articles,  as  fhiit,  Ac;  a  hawker;  a  mean,  low, 
trickish  person. 

— r.  n.    To  deal  In  small  articles,  as  a  huckster. 

Hack'«lorAir««  *••  Peddling;  small  dealings;  bust- 
uess  or  vocation  of  a  huckster. 

••  Igaobls  kmOalsrmts  sf  psddllac  ttUMs."— jrotsa. 


Hvek'MMMtAL  AfHBBtohockrtM-oriMMkc. 
Had,  «.  (O.  Bni^]  TliehaIl,sh«U,or  hAakofaai 
Hti7dorAAolS,  a  town  of  XagteDd^in  Tork^bin 


tba  Oolne,  16  m.  8.W.  of  Leads. 


Tork^hira,on 


ifaMMf.  Ml 

broMl  ototha,  •ergea,  kaiMymsrsa,  mad  ymham  hmcf 
goods.  Hear  it  are  medidnal  spriags.  A|p.  TOitflL 
[■d'MOt  9.  n,  [Gar.  kmUbt,]  To  crowd ;  to  prass  er 
■quaew  together  pronUsenoasly,  without  order  «r  rsgn- 
liuity ;  to  mora  in  a  promiacuoos  throng  with  osdsr; 
to  press  or  hony  in  disorder. 

Had'dlor,  «.    Ona  who  makaa  a  confasad  Bedtay  of 
things;  a  bnnglar;  a  mixer. 

Had^ly •  JoBHir A,  of  New  Jersey,  a  brsva  partiaan  oAosr 
of  the  Kerolutionary  War,  hung  by  tb«  Toriea,  April 


12,  1782.  His  death  caused  the  greatest  indignatioe 
'  »nghont  the  country,  and  the  Britiah  aotlMTitiss 
diselaiiDed  and  reprobated  the  act    In  retaliation,  the 


Continental  Congress,  by  resolution,  ordered  Oen.Wsab- 
ington  to  select  for  execution  a  Britiah  oflloar  of  eqasl 
rank  (captain)  from  among  the  priaoners.  The  k>t  feO 
npon  Captain  Asgill,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  of  Lon- 
don. Congress  afterwards  spared  Asgill*s  Ulis  throogh 
the  urgent  intercession  of  the  French  Minister,  Const 
de  Vergennes,  and  the  Stotes-General  of  HoUaad.  Ma- 
dame de  Serign^  made  the  story  of  Captain  AagiU  ths 
subject  of  a  tragic  drama. 

Hn'dlbnMi,  «.  (IdL)  The  ttUe  and  hero  of  a  oele. 
brated  satirical  poem  written  bv  Samuel  Butler,  (9. v.) 
The  hero,  i7.,  is  a  sort  of  Quixotic  adventnrer,  who  sets 
out,  accompanied  by  Ralpho,  his  **  Sancbo  Psnaa,'  on 
a  cmsade  against  the  q>orts,  pastimes,  and  amnaeneoti 
of  the  English  people,  as  tabooed  and  ordered  to  be  rap- 
pressed  by  Cromwell's  Puritan  parliament  The  wcrk. 
although  tainted  with  some  coarse  passages,  and  bet 
little  known  nowadays  except  to  roulers  of  old  Baa- 
lish literature,  is  a  wonderfhl  example  of  biting  wit  sod 
caustic  humor,  levelled  against  the  far-fetched  rtilgioa 
fisnaticism  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II. 

HndlbrAA'tie^  a.  After  the  style  or  nuuiner  of  Ha- 
dibras ;  in  doggerel  fsshion.  as  applying  to  voae. 

Hnd'son,  HxintT,  a  naTlgator,  b.  in  £igtand,  eatsrsd 
the  service  of  Holland.  After  making  three  v<7ages 
to  find  a  north-east  or  north-west  passage  to  China,  la 
the  second  of  which  he  discovered  the  river  Hudson,  be 
set  sail  a  fourth  time,  April  17, 1610,  in  a  bark  nssMd 
the  **  Discovery,"  and  proceeding  westward,  readied  Is 
Istitnde  (KP  the  strait  bearing  his  name.  ThroofEh  this 
he  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  until  it  issasd 
into  the  vast  bay  which  is  also  called  after  him.  Here, 
with  his  son  and  seven  infirm  saflors,  he  was  turosd 
adrift  by  a  mutinous  crew,  and  was  no  more  heard  oC 

Hodson.  the  principal  river  of  New  Tork,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  United  States.  It  rises  near 
44^  N.,  and  fiows  a  general  S.  course  to  its  month  in  the 
AtUnUc  Ocean,  below  New  Tork  city,  about  Lat  iffi 
W  N.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  (that  is, 
from  where  it  passes  over  a  ledge  of  primitive  rock,  and 
forms  what  are  called  Glenn's  Falls  abont  Lat  43P 15'  N  ) 
it  runs  through  a  very  remarkable  depression  or  vallej. 
This  valley  extends  trom  the  Atlantic  to  the  St  Lsv^ 
rence,  having  In  its  N.  murt  the  Lake  (^hamplaln  witk 
its  outlet  the  Richelieu  River,  and,  though  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges  on  either  side,  the  highest  levd 
of  its  surface  Is  only  147  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ti<ki 
in  the  Hudson.  Its  banks  are  picturesque  and  beantifBl 
throughout  nearly  Its  whole  course.  The  total  length 
of  H.  R.  is  about  280  m.,  120  of  which,  m-  np  to  5  n. 
beyond  the  town  of  Hudson,  are  navigable  few  tbs 
largest  ships.  Sloops  pass  as  fiu*  up  as  Troy,  150  miks 
fh>m  the  sea,  to  which  distance  the  Influence  of  the  tide 
is  felt,  and  thence  through  a  lock  to  Waterford,  a  Hfw 
miles  further.  Near  the  head  of  the  tide  the  mosa 
breadth  of  the  H.  R.  does  not  reach  a  mile ;  but  ta  tbs 
lower  part  of  its  course  It  is  much  wider,  and  beiov 
New  Tork  It  expands  into  a  spacious  baain  4  m.  broad, 
which  forms  the  harbor  of  that  city.  Its  only  tributary 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  Mohawk,  which  Joins  It  firoci 
the  W.  in  Albany  co.  Owing  to  its  small  rate  of  d«- 
scent,  the  current  of  the  H.  R.  Is  slow;  and  exceot  in 
the  season  of  flood,  it  appears  rather  like  an  inland  bsy. 
At  Albany,  about  the  middle  of  Its  courae.  Its  asvi^ 
tion  is  at  an  average  closed  by  frost  for  aboot  ninety 
days  annually. 

Hnd'aon,  In  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Sumter  00. 

Hndson,  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  and  towi^dp  of 
McLean  co.,  about  9  m.  N.  of  Koomington. 

Hodson,  in  bsdiana,  a  village  and  township  of  Ls 
Porte  CO. 

Hudson*  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  BUck  Hawk  ox, 
about  10  m.  S.W.  of  Waterloo. 

Hndson.  in  Kasuas,  a  post-offlqp  of  Stafford  co.,  on  tbe 
Mo.  Pac.  R.  B.,  18  m  S.  E.  of  Lamed. 

Hadsoil«  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of  P«n- 
ob8C^t  CO.,  about  14  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Bangor.  Fof. 
(1897)  abont  620. 

Hudson,  in  MassackHselt*,  a  post-town  of  Middlesex 
CO.    B>p.  (1897  )  about  6,000. 

Hndson«  in  MiMgam,n,  post-village  siid  towothipof 
Lenawee  00.,  about  16  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Adrian. 
Pop.  ot  village  (1894)  2,346. 

—A  village  of  Washtenaw  00.,  on  Huron  river,  aboot  M 
m.  W.  of  Detroit 

Hudson,  in  Missouri,  a  village  and  township  of  Maooa 
CO.,  about  65  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Boonville. 

Hudson,  in  North  Carolina,  a  paet4>fflce  of  DddwsO 

CO. 

Hudson,  in  Nsw  HampMre,  a  post-town  and  to' 
of  Hillsborough  co.,  about  36  m.  S.  by  E.  of  '' 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,120. 

Hudson,  in  New  iiUxieo,p  BpPt-oAoe  ptGrant  co. 
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Had'son,  in  Nevt  Jenqf^  a  M.S.  oo. ;  «■••,  about  43 
•q.  m.  Biver$.  PaMaic,  Hudton,  Hackentack,  and  Saddle, 
fivr/aer,  direnifled;  $oUt  in  lome  parU  fertile.  Ifm. 
Copper,  magnetic  iron,  and  limettoue.  Cap.  JerMj 
City.  Pk»r(1896)  328,080. 
— A  town  of  the  above  co.,  which  wat  merged  with  Jeney 

City  in  1870. 
HndsOB,  in  New  York,  a  city,  cap.  of  Columbia  co.,  on 
the  HudM>n  river,  about  116  m.  N.  of  New  York  City; 
Lat.  420 14^  N.,  Lon.  73°  46^  W.    The  city  ia  handwmely 
built  upon  an  elevation  rising  from  the  river,  and  is  an 
imporUnt  manuf.  center.    Pop.  (1897)  about  10,800. 
Hndaon,  in  (M«o,  a  poet-village  and  township  of  Sum- 
mit CO.,  atiout  123  m.  N.S.  of  Columbus.    It  is  the  seat 
of  Western  Reserve  College.   Pop,  of  village  (1890)  1,143. 
Hndaon,  in  Ortgtm^  a  poet-offloe  of  Columbia  oo. 

i,  in  PnuufiMina,  a  post-office  of  Lnxeme  oo. 
I,  in  Wed  Virgima^  a  postK>fflce  of  Preston  oo. 

,  in  Witeommtn^  a  city,  cap.  of  St,  Croix  oo.,  on 

St  Croix  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  Willow  river,  19  m.  B. 
of  St.  Paul,  on  the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  k  O.  R.B.  Its  former 
name  was  Willow  RivuL  Pbp.  (1896)  3,338. 
Vndso'nl**  «.  rin  honor  otWm.  Hudion,  author  of 
^lora  AnglicaA  (Bot,)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cidacem. 
They  are  low  shrubs,  with  very  numerous  branches  and 
minute  exstipulate  leaves.  H.  UntiaiUo$a^  the  Downy  H.^ 
found  on  the  sea  and  lake  shores  from  New  Jersey  N. 
to  New  Hampshire  and  W.  to  Wisconsin,  consists  of 
numerous  slender,  ascending  stems  from  the  same  root, 
and  a  multitude  of  tufted  branches,  all  covered  with 
whitish  down. 
Snd'sonlie,  n.  (Jfm.)  A  black,  aluminous,  iron-lime 

pyroxene  {q.  v.),  from  Cornwall,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 
und'soo'S  Bat,  an  inland  sea  of  British  N.  America, 
between  Ut.  bX^KnA  640  N.,  and  Lon.  77°  and  96°  W. 
Corinthian  OnlC  Oulf  of  Boothia,  and  Fox  Channel  con- 
nect it  with  the  Arotic  Ocean  on  the  N.,  and  Hudson's 
Bfermit  connects  it  with  Davis  Strait  on  the  £.  It  covers 
an  area  of  about  610,000  sq.  m.,  the  8.  part  of  which, 
•mbracing  about  one  fourth  of  the  bay,  is  called  James 
Bay.  H.  B.  contains  numerous  islands,  reefs,  and  sand- 
banks ;  and  its  shores  aro  for  the  most  part  nigh,  bold, 
and  rocky;  and  though  free  from  ice,  is  only  navigable 
during  a  few  months  in  the  year.  It  was  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson,  (7.  v.) 
Bnd'soB**  Bajr  Com'panT,  an  Bngtish  company, 
established  for  carrying  on  the  fur-trade,  to  which 
Charles  II.  In  1670  granted  a  charter,  empowering  it 
to  trade  exclusively  with  the  aborigines  in  and  about 
Hudson's  Bay.  Prince  Rupert  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  as  the  Air-trade  was  then 
very  lucrative,  the  association  soon  rose  to  prosperity. 
In  the  winter  of  1783,  a  new  company,  calling  itself  the 
Northwest  Pur  Company,  was  established  at  Montreal, 
and  actively  opposed  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
earl  of  Selkirk  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  old  company, 
and  concaved  the  plan  of  establishing  a  colony  on  the 
Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  NorthweM  Company 
was  jealous  of  this  movement ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  evil  feelings  arising  out  of  opposing  Interests,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  servants  of  the  two  companies. 
In  this  calamitous  affair,  many  outrages  and  much  bar^ 
barity  were  displayed.  However,  the  companies  wearied 
of  the  strife  at  last,  and  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company,  which  at  the  present  time 
engrosses  most  of  the  fur-trade  of  British  America.  The 
new  company  established  fiictories  and  settlements  in 
various  parts, — on  the  S.  chiefly  on  the  W.  coast  of 
lAbrador,  In  the  countries  enclosing  James'  Bay,  and 
along  the  banks  of  Albany  River.  The  principal  settle- 
ments in  the  N.  were  on  Hayes  and  Mackenzie  Rivers. 
They  had  numerous  mart^houses,  besides  these  factories, 
dispersed  in  all  directions  for  upwards  of  a  thousana 
miles  in  the  interior,  to  exchange  cloths,  blankets, 
trinkets,  Ac.,  for  furs,  skins,  feathers,  Ac,  The  mon- 
opoly of  this  Co.  ceased  in  1869. 
Bnd'son's  Bay  Ter'rltarj.  Under  this  name  is 
comprised  a  laive  proportion  of  N.W.  America,  extend- 
ing from  Lat  493  to  7uo  N.,  and  fh>m  Cape  Charles,  Lab- 
rador, to  the  mouth  of  the  Maokensie  River:  area^  bet. 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000  sq.  m.  Rivert.  The  chief  are  the 
Moose,  AbbiUbbe,  Mackensi^  Nelson,  Churchill,  and 
Coppermine.  ZnOl.  Reindeer,  musk-ox,  moosenleer  or 
•Ik,  and  other  kinds  of  deer,  bears,  wolves,  wolverines, 
foxes,  beavers,  otters,  racoons,  and  other  small  animals, 
▼aluable  on  account  of  their  skins  or  flesh.  There  are 
also  numbers  of  water-fowl,  and  flsh  is  abundant  in  the 
numerous  lakes.  Raoe4.  Esquimaux  and  Indians.  The 
former  occupy  the  country  on  both  sides  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  while  the  latter  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  of 
the  other  regions.  Hie  number  of  Europeans  settled 
here  is  considerable,  amounting  to  some  thousands,  who 
are  generally  connected  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, (9.  e.)  In  1870  this  immense  territory  was  ceded  to 
•  the  Dom.  of  Canada,  and  now  forms  the  prov.  of  British 
Columbia  and  Manitoba  and  the  N.W.  Territories  (g.  v.). 
Hnd'soil*B  Strali,  a  considerable  strait,  connecting 
Hudson's  Bay  with  Davis  Strait  and  the  ocean.  It  is 
about  460  m.  long,  and  averages  lUO  m.  in  width. 
Mad' SOB  MUII9  in  Vtrginia^  a  post-offlce  of  Culpeper 

county. 
Mnd'SOllTllle,  in  Michig<m^  a  post-village  of  Ottawa 

co^  on  the  Cliicago  k  W.  Mich.  R.R. 
Hndsonwllle,  in  Mi»*mmpi,  a  post-village  of  Mar* 

shall  CO.,  about  2(R)  m.  N.N.K.  of  Jackson. 
Hne  {hu),  n.    [A.  S.  kui,  heaw ;  probably  from  ytecm,  to 
show,  open,  reveal.]     Color;  tint;  dye;  tincture. 
••  Flower«  of  all  Aim.  and  irlthoat  thoni  the  rMe."— Jfittom. 
Hne^  a.     [From  Fr.  hmer,  to  hoot,  to  shout]     A  clamor- 
ous vociferation;   a  shouting;  an  outcry;  an  alarm { 
almost  invariably  Joined  with  ery;  as,  hm  and  cry. 


.Bms  and  ery.  (Eng.Law.)  A  phrase  used  to  descnbe 
the  body  of  persons  Joining  in  the  pursuit  of  a  felon. 
Whoever  arrests  the  person  pursued  is  so  fkr  protected, 
that  he  requires  no  warrant  to  Justify  the  arrest:  and 
even  if  the  party  turn  out  to  be  no  felon,  no  action  can 
be  brought  if  the  arrest  was  bon&JUU.  But  it  is  not 
only  a  ground  of  action,  but  an  offence  subject  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  to  maliciously  and  wantonly  raise 
the  hue  and  cry  acpsinst  a  person.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
persons  to  Join  in  a  hue  and  cry,  and  if  a  person  who 
nas  been  robbed,  or  knows  of  a  robberv,  fail  to  raise  the 
hue  and  cry,  he  is  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or, 
according  to  some  authors,  to  indictment ;  but  these 
punishments  are  never  inflicted. 
Hne*  Hne'fo,  Thua-tuucn,  or  Shukuah,  (Aoo'ay,)  the 
capital  of  Anam,  Cochin  China,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
abt  10  m.  from  its  mouth  In  the  China  Sea;  lAt. 


lOP  19"  N.,  Lon.  1070  Vr  £.  The  city  was  thoroughly  forti- 
fied by  French  engineers  under  Che  direction  of  the  king 

,  of  Cochin  China,  ifontt/.  Silks  and  crape  shawls.  Hm. 
132,000. 

Maeliaetoca,  (hwa^vfortyka.)  or  Quiquroka,  a  vlU. 
of  Mexico,  about  80  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Maelc^eliiffO,  (hum-ho-teeng^go,)  or  Huxxocinoo,  a  vill. 
of  Mexico,  about  18  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of  La  Puebla. 

Hn'el*  n.  In  Cornwall,  Kng.,  a  local  term  denoting  a 
tin  mine. 

fl[nelTl^  (wdfva.)  [Lat  Oimba.]  A  city  and  port  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  67  m.  W.  of  Seville.  In  the  vicinity 
are  mines  of  snlphur,  copper,  and  manganese.  The  in- 
habitants are  engaged  either  in  mining  or  in  the  dock- 
yards.   Brp.  7,973. 

Itil'er,  a.    Same  as  Baulkb  (g.  v.). 

Mner'fttno,  in  Colorado^  a  S.  central  co.  It  is  bounded 
W.  by  the  Saugre  de  Cristo  renge ;  Spanish  Peak  is  in 
its  S.E.  boundary  ;  area^  1,600  sq.  m.  Biven.  Huerfano 
river  and  numerous  creeks.  Smr/ace^  mountainous; 
Cap.  Walsenburg.    P<i|>.  (1890)  6,8t(2. 

Mner'A^no  lU ver,  in  Colorado,  entera  the  Arkansss 
river  in  Pueblo  co. 

Hneaca  (ic<Vc2i).   [Lat  0*ca.]   A  city  of  Spain,  in  Ara- 

Kn,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Saraguesa,  on   the  IsneU.    Matmf. 
•ther  and  linens.    Here  occurred  the  incident  so  well 
known  In  history  as  the  MoMoert  of  the  hell.    Pop.  11,100. 
Hneacar  {wi^cUr),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada,  and 
83  m.  N.E.  of  Grenada.    Mamf.  \Voollens  and  linena. 


J\».(1890j6jp70. 
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1702,  who  pursued  his  profession  at  Weimar,  and  became, 


Hafelai 

nent  German  ph' 


iHftUTOPH  WiLHXLM,  {hoofeland^  an  emi- 
Ician,  B.  at  Lsnpnsalza,  Tnuringia, 


in  1793,  professor  in  the  university  of  Jena.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  180D 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
finally  director  of  the  academy  of  militarv  medicine  and 
surgery  in  1819.  His  celebrated  work  The  Art  of  Pro- 
longing Lift  was  published  in  1799;  his  OnaueU  to 
Motherg  on  Plkyncai  Edueatinn,  in  1800 ;  and  his  JETu- 
torvof  Health,  in  IS12.  D.  1838. 
Eafl^  in  Indiana,  a  fiourishing  township  of  Spenoer 

CO. 

Mair,  n.  [A.  S.  heofen,  heafen,  raised,  elevated,  pp.  of  hdh 
ban,  to  mise ;  Sp.  ehufdr,  to  mock,  to  hector,  chufa, 
rhodomontade.]  A  rising  of  sudden  petulance,  anger, 
or  arrogance ;  a  fit  of  spleen  or  disappointment ;  a  state 
of  sulky  humor.  —  A  boaster;  a  l>raggart;  a  braggar 
docio ;  a  bumptious,  self-conceited  person. 

— V.  a.  To  swell ;  to  puff  up ;  to  enlarge.  "  The  diaphragm 
may  be  easily  hufed  up  with  air.'*  (G!me.)— To  hector ; 
to  browbeat;  to  treat  with  hauteur  or  insolence;  to 
bluster;  to  rebuke  in  a  bullying  manner. 

"  Toa  MUt  Boi  prafoiiM  to  k^g  fu."—MeJkmrd. 
■V.  n.    To  dilate  or  enlarge,  as  bread ;  to  swell  up,  or  be- 
come distended  or  inflated.  —  To  swell  with  pride,  arro- 
gance, or  self-esteem ;  to  bluster  or  storm  with  anger ; 
to  bounce  or  brag ;  as,  a  ht^ffing  coward. 

*'  When  Psg  reoelTcd  John's  menags,  shs  k^fed  sad  stormed 
Uks  ihs  dsoos."— ilrfrManol. 

—To  take  away  a  piece  from  the  board,  as  in  chess  or 
draughts ;  as,  I  hmgfed  his  king. 

HnflTer,  n.  A  blusterer ;  a  bullv ;  a  fire-eater ;  a  brag- 
gart ;  as,  a  **  braggadocio  h^ffer."  —  Hudibras. 

Hn^flneM^  n.  State  or  concUtion  of  being  huffed,  puffed 
up,  or  sulky ;  petulance ;  noisy  bluster ;  bufllshness. 

Harflnli,  a.  Arrogant ;  petulant ;  having  a  disposition 
to  assume  blustering  or  bullying  aire. 

HarilBlineMh  n.  See  Hurnnias. 

Hnfiy,  a.  Swelled:  distended;  puffed  up;  as,  huff^ 
bread.  —  Petulant ;  being  in  ill-humor ;  exhibiting  blus- 
ter, arrogance,  or  pique;  as.  a  hujhf  person. 

Moff,  V.  a.  [Oer.  hegen ;  0.  Oer.  hagjan,  to  foster,  to 
cherish ;  Goth,  htd^jan,  to  treasure  np.]  To  press  close 
in  an  embrace;  to  enfold  closely;  to  clasp  to  the  breast ; 
to  hold  to  the  heart ;  to  gran>  or  gripe ;  as,  to  Ai«^a 
pretty  girl.  **  He  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms.^'  (ShakM.  >— -To 
clasp  or  embrace  with  some  degree  of  pressure;  to  hold 
fast;  to  fondle;  to  treat  with  tenderness. 
"  Adoiirs  joorssir . . .  sad  hmg  year  dsrliBg  book."  Ltrd  Mcec 

—To  gripe  in  wrestling  or  scnflling. 

(Naut.)   To  keep  In  the  vicinity  of.  or  close  to;  as, 
the  ship  Aii^t  the  land,  to  hug  the  wind. 

7b  hug  one's  tdf,  to  indulge  in  self-gratulation ;  to 
flatter  one's  self;  to  chuckle  with  inward  glee. 

— e.  n.  To  close  up ;  to  cuddle ;  to  mass  or  crowd  together 
as,  to  hug  with  cattle. 

—n.  A  close  embrace;  a  forcible  clasp. —  A  particular 
gripe  or  grasp  In  wrestling ;  as,  the  Cornish  hug. 

Hllir^,  ih^,)  a.  (eomp.  ruqkr,  nrperl.  hcokst.)  [A.  S. 
heag ;  Dan.  hooa,  high ;  Swed.  k  Goth.  hCg,  high,  great. 
See  Hi«B.]  High,  with  breadth  and  bulk;  enormous; 
immense;  gigantic;  of  great  or  excessive  sise;  pro- 


digious; as,a^i^  mountain.  — Very  larga  in  axlaat^ 
carried  to  a  great  or  extended  degree  or  compass;  — 
commonly  applied  to  spaos,  distance,  Ic ;  as,  a  kug€ 
difference,  a  huge  feeder,  a  luige  folly. 

Haceljr,  adv.  Enormooaly;  immensely ;  vary  greatly; 
as,  Aiyeljf  deceived. 

WKugvneam,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  huge ;  enoi^ 
mous  bulk;  excessive  sise;  as,  the  hugeneu  of  an 
elephant. 

Hnyeons,  (Aw'iia,)  a.    Huge.   (A  vulgarism.) 

Hair'ff^r*  ^  One  who  hugs,  clasps,  or  closely  embraces. 

Mafr'jrer-nianer,  n.  [0.  Eng. ;  Scot  huggrie^ug- 
gne.]    Secrecy;  privacy;  ambush. 

"  A  thing  that's  dons  la  kmgger  mufger,  voder  tbs  ssaJ  of  ae- 
«rM7  and  eonosalasal."  —  L'MMrmnge. 

—a.  Clandestine ;  surreptitioiu ;  secret ;  sly ;  underhand ; 
as,  hugger-mugger  love-making.— Mean;  paltry;  con- 
temptible; sordid;  disorderly;  higgledy-piggledy;  as, 
a  hugger-mugger  way  of  living. 

Haffh  Capet,  founder  of  the  third  race  of  French 
monurchs,  was  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  H.  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  France  at  Noyen,  967,  and  d.  998,  ageu  67. 

Haarlies*  Thomas,  a  popular  English  novelist,  b.  1823; 
snd  educated  at  Rugby  (under  Dr.  Arnold),  and  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  called  to  the  Bsr  In  1848.  In  I860,  he 
published  7bm  Brown'M  School-daj/t,  which  proved  emi- 
nently popular,  and  has  gone  through  many  editions 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  A  sequel  to  this 
work,  entitled  Tom  Brou^  at  Oxford,  sppeared  in  1881, 
but  fkiled  to  achieve  the  popularity  of  its j>redecessor.  In 
1868,  he  produced  77ie  Scouring  of  the  White  iSTorscand, 
in  1866,  was  returned  to  the  British  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  Lambeth,  which  he  continued  to  repra- 
sent  till  1874.  In  1880  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
founding  the  town  of  Rugby,  Tenn.,  and  In  1882  became 
Judge  of  the  county  court  The  town  was  not  a  success, 
and  H.  returned  to  EngUnd.    Died  March  22, 1896. 

Mafflies  Riwer,  in  Wed  Virginia,  entera  the  LitUe 
Kanawha  river  in  Wirt  00. 

Ha|gll«i'wllle«  in  Marffland,  a  pust-vill.  of  Charles  co. 

IIllffli«i'irllle«  in  New  Jertey,  a  village  of  Warren  co., 
about  18  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Belvidere. 

Mnfflies'wllle,  in  Petuuiyhama,  a  post-borough  of 
Lycoming  00.,  19  m.  E.  of  Williamsport    Pop.  1,368. 

HuclievVlllc*  in  VirgiMia,  a  P.  O.  of  Loudoun  co. 

HoiwiHmvllIe.  in  New  York,  a  post-vUUge  of 
Dutchess  CO.,  abt.  80  m.  N.  of  New  York  citv. 

Hn'co*  Victor  Masib,  Viconn,  a  distinguished  French 
poet,  politician,  and  man  of  lettera,  b.  at  Bcean^on,  1802; 
his  father  being  a  colonel  in  the  French  army.  He  re- 
osived  a  classical  education  in  a  religious  house,  and.  In 
1822,  brought  out  the  1st  vol.  of  his  Odet  and  BattadM; 
and  his  tales  Han$  of  Iceland,  and  Bug  Jargal,  were 
also  written  about  this  time.  In  1820  he  published  a 
second  vol.  of  the  Odet  and  Ballade,  which  exhibited  a 
change  In  his  political  and  literary  opinions,  and,  in 
1827,  he  composed  his  drama  Cromwell.  In  1829  he 
published  his  Last  Days  qfa  Qmdemned  Criminal,  m 
work  which,  owing  to  Its  fearfbl  interest,  secured  an 
immense  success.  H.  prepared  a  further  attack  on  the 
classical  slyle  of  French  dramatic  literature  in  his 
Hemani,  flret  played  at  the  ThMtre  Fran^ais  In  1830, 
when  it  caused  a  scene  of  riotous  confusion.  The  French 
Academy  went  so  far  as  to  lodge  a  complaint  against 


^^-  I:i27,  —  TECTgitt  uOo®. 
/r.'s  attempted  Innovations  at  the  foot  of  the  throna. 
Charles  X.  sensibly  replied,  that  **  in  matten  of  art  he 
was  no  more  than  a  private  person.**  Shortly  after  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  his  Marion  de  Lorme,  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  cenvonhip  under  the  Rest<^ 
ration,  was  performed  with  success.  Le  Bois'Amust  was 
also  performed  at  the  ThMtre  Francis  in  Jan.,  1882,  but 
was  Indicted  by  the  govt,  the  day  after.  His  lyrical 
poems,  Les  Orientales,  published  In  1828,  and  Les  FnaUes 
d'Autamne,  which  sppeared  in  1^32.  were  received  with 
enthusiasm.  H.,  who  published  afterwards  a  number 
of  dramatic  pieces  of  vsrions  merit,  was.  after  much 
opposition,  admitted  Into  the  Academy  in  1841,  and  was 
created  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis- Philippe.  In  1849  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Peace  Congress  of  which  he 
had  been  a  leading  member.  On  the  coup  d'itat  of  Dec 
2, 1861,  H.,  then  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
was  among  those  deputies  who  vainly  attempted  to 
assert  the  righto  of  the  assembly  and  to  propose  the  con- 
stitution. His  conduct  led  to  his  proscription.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  island  of  Jersev,  and  subsequently  in 
that  of  Ouemsey,  having  steadfisstly  refbsea  to  avMil 
himself  of  the  general  amnesties  iMoed  in  1859  and  in 
1809.    He  wrote  much  after  he  had  left  France.    Ills 
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UtUO  appcttrad  t  BroMeli  in  1862,  and  wm  rigoroosly 


ppfBMia  in 


•oppreiMd  in  frukoe.  into  which  ccwntry  it  had  bMO 
anogglad.    Le$  OhiUwunU  was  brought  out  in  1862, 
idfo  in  BrnsMlfl ;  and  in  1866  ha  pobliahad,  andar  the 
title  La  CbnlempkUionit  a  collection  of  lyrical  and  per- 
sonal poemt  which  are  amonc  his  best  performances. 
A's  admirable  romance  JVbtre-X^asu  dc /mf  has  been 
translated  into  most  £aropean  langoagee,  and  is  known 
in  Kny«<«nd  and  the  U.  States  under  the  title  of  the 
Himchodek  of  Notre-Dame.     Uis  social  romance,  La 
MitiraHa^  in  which  the  author,  with  great  splendor  of 
seotiment.  keenness  of  analysis,  and  passionate  dra- 
matic force,  handles,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  some  of  the 
most  impt^nt  socul  anestions,  appeared  in  1862.    On 
the  fall  of  the  emoire  to  187U  he  returned  ti>  France, 
was  elected  to  the  Natiuual  AMembly,  but  soon  resifcued 
and  repaired  to  Brussels,  whence  he  was  expelled  by 
the  government  on  account  of  the  riolence  of  his  politi- 
cal writings  and  his  «ympathy  with  the  Oommunlsts. 
Betuming  to  Paris,  he  was  (1876)  elected  a  senator  fur 
six  years.    Of  bis  later  works  may  be  mentioned  Thf 
Mam    Who  Lauglu,   The  Uidorf  of  a  Crime,  aud  Lea 
Qmatre  Ventt  d*  UE/^iL,  a  volume  cuntainiug  sume  of 
his  most  charming  lyrics.    Died  in  Pkris,  May  22, 1885, 
and  was  buried  In  the  Pantheon. 
HnvtieB^t,  (hMfje-mot,)  n.     {Fr€$u^  Hut.)    A  term 
•of  contempt  formerly  applied  in  France  to  the  early  fol- 
lowers of  Lather  and  Calvin.    The  origin  of  the  word 
is  nnoertain ;  but  it  is  stated  to  be  derived  fkom  eidge- 
fiocaen,  **  bound  together  bv  oath,**  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  motto  of  the  confederate  cantons  of  Switier- 
land  by  certain  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  who  were  among 
the  earliest  to  introduce  reformed  notions  upon  religion 
Into  France.    The  word  has  now  fallen  into  disuse  in 
the  French  language,  the  followers  of  Calrin  being 
called  B4form6s,  while  the  disciples  of  Luther  are  in- 
cluded, together  ¥rlth  the  former,  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Protestant.    The  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Huguenots  forms  one  of  the  chief  chap- 
ters in  the  annals  of  France.    For  some  time  after  their 
establishment  as  a  sect,  the  Hagnenots  continued  to  in- 
crease in  numbers,  although  they  were  troubled  with 
occasional  persecutions  under  the  reigns  of  Francis  L 
and  Henry  IL,  until  the  year  1660,  when  they  took  part 
In  the  conspiracy  of  Ambolse.    By  the  edict  of  January, 
1662,  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
restored  to  them ;  but  in  truth  this  edict  was  worthless 
to  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  rise  en  magge  to  save 
themselves  from  the  persecutions  of  the  government. 
The  leaders  were  the  Prince  de  CondA,  Admiral  Collffny  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  numbered  among  them  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  influential  houses  in  France.    Al- 
though thus  powerful,  the  wars  of  the  16th  century 
soon  decimated  them,  and  they  gradually  lost  ground 
under  the  continual  aggressions  of  the  Oatholic  lK>dy. 
After  the  conversion  —  or  perversion — of  Henry  IV., 
most  of  the  nobles  abandoned  the  failiug  cause  of  the 
Huguenots.    They,  however,  managed  to  sustain  two 
civil  wars  against  Louii  XIII.  in  the  following  century. 
The  history  of  the  Protestant  Church  In  France  then 
ceased  to  have  any  political  bearing,  and  the  name  Hn- 
gnenot  itself  soon  passed  out  of  ordinary  use.   See  HUL 
of  the  Rise  of  the  H.  of  France,  Baird  (N.  Yy  1879). 
Hn'raenotlsm,!!.    [Fr.Jk«yiMiM}(am«.J  The  religion 

oi  the  French  Huguenots. 
Bnlk,  n.    [KA.  htOc,  a  den,  cabin ;  D.  ktOky  a  kind  of 
ship ;  Bf .  II.  Oer.  holehe,  fh>m  Gr.  holkat,  a  ship  of  bur- 
den, from  heUed,  to  draw]    The  body  of  an  old  vessel, 
unflt  for  fhrther  service  at  sea;   as,  a  battered  hulk. 
See  HiTLi.  — Any  thing  bulky  or  unwieldy;— in  Soot- 
land,  ^plied  to  a  man. 
"  Hanry  Moomooth's  kmitk.  Sir  Joha.  to  priMosr."  —  Skmkt. 
(Mining.)    In  Cornwall,  Bngland,  an  old  excavated 
working. 

Sheer  hulk.  (Naval.)  An  old  vessel  of  war,  usually  a 
74rgunship,  raised  or  cut  down  to  the  lower  and  fitted 
np  with  a  pair  of  sheers,  for  the  purpose  of  Uking  out 
and  replacing.the  lower  masts  of  snips  fitting  out  for  sea. 
The  hulks.  In  England,  the  name  given  to  worn-out 
or  dismasted  ships,  formerly  used  as  floating  prisons. 
— «.  a.    To  eriscerate ;  to  take  out  the  entrails  of;  to  gut ; 

as,  to  hulk  a  rabbit. 
Mnlk'jr,  a.    Bulky :  clumsy ;  unwieldy ;  as,  a  big  hulky 

fellow.  (Used  as  provincial  English.) 
Mall,  n.    [A.  S.  hul;  Ger.  hmie,  a  covering;  W.  hul, 
h*Uian ;  Sansk.  htd,  to  cover.]    The  husk,  integument, 
or  outer  covering  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  grain,  nuts, 
Mc.;  apod. 

(NauL)  The  firame  or  body  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel, 
excluding  masts,  vards,  sails,  and  all  rnnniog  and  stand- 
ing gear  and  rigging.  (When  dismantled,  as  being  un- 
flt for  further  service.  It  Is  called  a  hulk,  q.  v.) 

"  Dead  la  tbtir  huUe  oar  deadlj  boUeU  llghi."  —  Ihyden. 
BuU  down.    (^Saut.)    The  position  of  a  ship  at  sea, 
whose  hull  is  below  the  horizon,  while  her  upper  masts 
are  visible  to  a  distant  observer. —  To  lie  a-huU,  to  lie 
as  a  ship  when  not  under  sail,  and  with  helm  lashed 
a-lee.  —  2b  strike  a-huU,  to  take  in  sail  during  heavy 
weather,  and  lash  the  helm  a-lee ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 
^•v.  a.    To  husk ;  to  strip  off  the  outer  covering,  skin,  or 
other  integument;  as,  to  huU  peas.  —To  pierce  the  hull 
of  a  ship  with  a  cannon-sbot,  or  with  a  broadside  fh)m 
heavy  guns ;  as,  we  futUed  her  under  the  water-line. 
*^.  n.    To  float,  or  drive  to  and  fh)  on  the  water,  like  a 
ship  without  sails  or  rudder. 

"  H«  looked,  aad  saw  the  ark  huU  on  the  flood."  ~  MUton. 

Ball,  Isaac,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  SUtes  service,  b. 

in  Derby,  Conn.,  1775.    He  distinguished  himself  during; 

the  war  with  Tripoli,  1802-^,  but  is  chiefly  recorded  for 

bis  gallant  conduct  at  the  opening  of  the  war  between 


the  n.  Btotsa  and  Great  Britain,  and  aq^wrfaUy,  Joly, 
1812,  the  capture  of  the  Fnglisl  frigate,  ths  OnsrrMrc. 
which  surrendered  aftar  having  lost  .'vll  Its  masts  s**d  70 
men  killed  and  wounded.  IL  vras  then  In  amnuad  of 
the  frigate  Qmstiiution,    D.  .n  Philadelphia,  ZH48. 

Hail,  a  river  of  Knglan**  i  i  Yorkshire,  .low^  ft^m  ths 
B.  Wolds  into  the  Humber,  ..i  HolL    Length  ^  m. 

Hall,  or  KiKOfTON-upON-HuLu  a  parli-jaentary  bor> 
ongh  and  seaport  of  Knjtland,  In  TorV*  '.a,  80  m. 
8.K.  of  York,  and  160  m.  N.  of  London,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Hull  and  Humber.  B.  has  magnificent  docks, 
and  is  tbe  great  outlet  for  the  woollen  and  cotton  soods 
of  the  midland  counties,  with  all  of  which  it  is  in  cQrect 
cummunication,  by  means  of  railroad,  river,  or  canal. 
Many  shipbullmng  yards  are  in  operation  here,  and  the 
chief  manufkctures  are  those  principally  to  wtiich  a 
flourishing  port  gives  rise,  as  ropes,  canvas,  chain, 
chain-cables,  machinery,  Ac.  Many  mills  of  various 
kinds  are  here  carried  on,  as  well  as  chemical  fiM:toriea, 
tanneries,  potteries,  and  sngarreflneries.  Immenss 
commercial  intercourse  exists  between  H.  and  the 
countries  of  northern  Europe.    Bap.  (1897)  atH.  fOlJBOOi. 

Hail,  a  village  of^prov.  Quebec,  oo.  of  Ottawa,  on  the 
OttHwa  river,  opposite  Ottawa. 

Hall,  io  M(u»iichu»ettM,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Plymouth  cu.,  about  9  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
Am.  (1896)  1,044. 

Hall,  In  Wiactmsia,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 
Poriskge  CO. 

Hall'er,  ».  One  who,  or  that  which,  hulls ;  particuUi  ly, 
an  agricultural  implement  for  hulliug  or  busking  coru. 

Hair-apall.  N.    A  pastime  for  children. 

Hall's  Mill*,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Dutchess  co. 

Hal'ljr,  n.  Having  hulUt,  husks,  or  pods;  dliquose; 
cuticular. 

Halme'wllle,  in  Peimmfhamia,  a  post-borough  of 
Bucks  CO.,  about  20  m.  N.E.  of  PhiUdelphia. 

Ha'lolsi,  a.    Same  as  Hyloist.  (9.  v.). 

Halotli'elsni,  ».    Same  as  UYiamiusM,  (q.  v.). 

Hal'toa,  in  PmiM.,  a  village  of  Allegheny  co.,  12  m. 
N.E.  of  Pittsburgh.  Its  P.  U.  Is  Oakjiomt.  iV>p.(189T) 
about  2.1U0. 

Hal'ver.  n.  [0.  Sng.  Hubert.]  The  Hour,  lie*  aquifo- 
k'ttia.  — See  lutx. 


.  V.  n,  [Oer.  hwmmen,  allied  to  tummtn,  to  hum  as 
bees:  Gr.  homhos,  a  humming;  formed  from  tbe  sound.] 
To  utter  a  sound  like  that  of  bees ;  to  boEX ;  to  nialw  a 
dull,  protracted,  nasal  sound;  to  drone;  to  make  a  mur- 
murous noise ;  as,  the  humming  of  a  top. 

—To  pause  in  spealdug,  and  make  an  audible  noise,  like 
the  humming  of  bees;  to  make  a  drawling,  nasal  utter- 
ance, whether  from  embarrassment  or  affection ;  as,  to 
hum  and  haw.  —  See  Haw. 

**  I . . .  Dsvsr  hivmm'i  and  haw'd  MdlOoa."  "BudXkm*. 

— ^To  make  an  inarticniate,  bussing  sound ;  to  drone ;  to 
mumble;  to  utter  In  a  sing-song  tone  of  voice. 
"  To  tilM  his  Up,  sad  hmm  at  good  Ooaiittiu,  ■■oh  aoboarta  ma." 

Shake. 

—To  make  a  dull,  heavy,  deep  noise,  like  a  drone. 

"  Still  hwmmkmg  oa,  thalr  drowiy  oootm  tbsy  kaep."— iy^o. 

— V.  a.  To  sing  in  a  low  voice,  or  in  a  murmurous  tone; 
to  sing  or  utter  inarticulately ;  as,  to  hum  an  air. 

—To  applaud  or  greet  with  a  murmuring  noise ;  to  receive 
a  buss  of  approbation. — To  ciOolo;  to  dupe,  bv  a  plau- 
sible tone  of  voice ;  to  flatter  by  soothing  words.  (Col- 
loquUlly  used.) 

— n.  The  noise  inade  by  bees  or  insects  during  flight :  the 
sound  given  forth  by  a  revolving  top,  or  whirliag-wneel, 
Ac;  a  murmur;  a  buzz;  a  droning  sound. 

"  Ths  shard-borM  beeUe  with  bU  droway  A«i«u."— 5Sain. 

— Any  inarticulate,  or  murmurous  and  buzzing  sound ;  as, 
(1.)  A  low,  confused  sound,  as  of  crowds  at  a  disUince. 
(2.)  A  low.  Inarticulate  sound,  uttered  by  a  speaker  in  a 
pause  of  hesitation  or  embarrassment.  **  Hum  and  ha 
will  not  do  the  business."  (Dryden.)  (3.)  A  subdued 
expression  of  applause ;  a  buzz  or  murmured  utterance 
of  approbation. 

"  Te  hsar  a  Atm  la  ths  right  place.**— 4»«e(«ler. 

— A  hoax ;  a  deception;  an  imposition ;  a  bam. 

Haok,  inUrj.  Ahem ;  hem ;  a  sound  given  with  a  pause, 
implying  hesitation,  doubt,  embarrassment,  or  deliber- 
ation. 

**Ewmt  I  gMM  si  W'^Shakt. 

Ha'maa,  a.  [Fr.  humain;  Lat  AwmaiMM.  from  Aomo, 
a  man,  a  human  being.  Etymol.  unknown.]  Belonging 
to  man,  or  mankind ;  baring  the  faculties,  qualities,  or 
attributes  of  a  man ;  pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
the  race  of  man ;  as,  AMfnan  nature,  Atonon  life,  a  AiMMm 
voice. 

"  To  err  to  Aimma,  to  forgive  dlvloe."~Aip«. 
A  human  being;  a  creature  of  mankind.  (&.) 

,a.  rPr.  humain;  Lat.  AumaniM.j  Haring 
the  feelings  or  dispositions  proper  to  man ;  possessing 
and  exhibiting  tenderness  and  compassion ;  kind ;  be- 
nevolent; pitiful;  compassionate;  merciful;  inclined 
to  treat  the  brute  creation  with  kindness;— opposed  to 
cruel. 

HaniAnelx*  ^'^^  Ii*  ^  humane  manner ;  kindly ; 
tenderly;  compassionately;  benevolently;  as,  he  was 
treated  huim<indy. 

Hamaae'aess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  humane ; 
humanity;  tenderness;  compassion. 

Hamitn'lCfi,  n.  ting.  The  science  of  human  nature ; 
the  doctrine  of  humanity. 

HaniAa'iiy,  v.  a.  [Lat.  humanus,  human,  and  facer*., 
to  make.]  To  make  human ;  to  endue  with  the  per- 
sonality of  human  naturo:  to  incarnate,  (r.) 

Ha'mmnlst,  n.  A  student  of  humanity.  —  Polite 
literature,  (6«Z^#-Ietfre#;)— used  in  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean universities. 


—One  ikflled  in  tbe  knowledge  of  hi 

HaouMilta'riaB^ii.  [Fr.Anaumitasre.]  Atermsoa^ 
times  applied  to  thoee  who  deny  tbe  divinity  of  airisC,aa4 
;  Him  to  have  been  aicre  aiats.  The  tera,  however, 


is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  dieciplas  of  SL  i , 

and  in  general  to  those  who  look  to  the  perfectaditysf 
human  nature  as  tbslr  great  moral  and  social  dopM, 
and  ignore  altogether  the  dependence  of  man  upon  sap«- 
natural  aid,  believing  in  the  all-aufBciency  oT  his  owa 
innate  powers.  —  See  Soohiam,  Umivakias. 

— a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  humanitariana,  or  to  the 
doctrines  held  l^  them. 

Hai— Ita^riaaiBBi,  n.  Tbe  doctrines  advmnosd  by 
the  humanitarians. 

Haouui'Ux**^  [Fr.AMnonO^;  Lat  Atnumatos,  from 
humanus,  hnman.1  The  peculiar  nature  or  individaali^ 
of  man  by  which  he  is  distinguished  fhMn  other  bsiaci; 
state  or  qpaiiiy  of  being  human,  or  of  the  race  of  Ban- 
klnd.— The  human  race;  tbe  collective  body  of  msa- 

►    kind. 


—The  kind  feelings,  dispositions,  and  sympathies  of  man. 
by  which  be  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  orders  or 
animals. — Quality  of  being  humane ;  kindness;  benevo- 
lence; compassion;  exercise  of  philanthropy;  acts  of 
tenderness  ana  charity. 

*'  Hov  taw,  Uke  thss,  eaqairo  li 
▲ad  ooort  ths  eOoaa  or  aaft  i 


— Liberal  education,  or  mental  edncatioa ;  training  sod 

polishing  of  the  Escoltiee  given  to  man ;  tfiarhing  li 

classical  studies,  and  polite  literatura. 
—fL  The  branches  of  elegant  learning  or  polite  Utentve, 

including  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  study  oC 

the  ancient  classics. 
Hank«al«»'U«B,  n.    Act  of  hu 

lug  human. 
Ha'manlse,  V.  a.  [Fr.  A«aMm£ser.]  To  make  human; 

to  cirilize;  to  render  huuMne;  to  sobdue  or  cnMttcate 

barbarous  dispositions  in,  and  convert  to  sueceptibflity 

of  kind  feelings  and  benevolent  actioiw. 

•'  My  tsan  ahall  flow  to  hmmmniae  ths  SUta.**—  Western. 


— «.  n.    To  become  human:  to  be  made  humane  or  1 

humane ;  to  become  dviliaed,  improved,  or  made  i 

excellent. 
Ha'm>al«er,  m.     One  who  hui 

humane. 
Ha'uuuniLlad,  n.    Mankind;  the  race  of  man;  ths 

human  species  of  beings. 

"Tbto  to  the  porealaiB  el«j  ef  kwmemkmd."  —Prfiem 

Ha'okanly,  adv.    In  a  human  manner;  after   tte 

manner  of  mankind ;  according  to  the  notions, ofrinioia, 

power,  or  knowledge  of  men. 
Ha'ni«asvllle,in  Missouri,  a  poet-village  of  Polk  co^ 

abt.  110  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  Citv. 
HaokAtlOO,  ihumd'shon,)  n.    [Lat  hmmatio.]    Int«- 

ment ;  act  of  inhumating  or  buiTing.  (k.) 
Ham'ber,  [Lat  Abus,]  one  of  the  largest  rivers  hi 

England,  dividing  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.    It  to 

formed  by  the  Ouse,  Ayr,  Dun,  and  Trent, and  falls  after 

a  course  of  S6  m.  into  the  German  Ocean. 
HamlMr,  a  river  of  Newfoundland,  enters  the  Onlf 

of  St  Lawrence  through  the  Bay  of  Islands.    Lmutk, 

abt  160  m. 
Ham'-blrd,  n.    (^Soifl.)    The  Huvifijra-Hui,^.*. 
HaniM«,  (imX)  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  Auaitlu- Amsuo, 

earth,  the  ground.]    Near  the  ground;   not  hi^  or 

lofty:  low;  mean;  poor;  insigniflcant ;  impreta^hig; 

as,  a  Atim^  dwelling,  humble  Are. 

«'From>iiiito  Port  to  imporlal  Tokay."  —  t\itm1m- 
— Lowly;  modest:  meek;  submissive;  not  prood,  airiK 

gant  or  assuming ;  diffldent ;  without  self-eufBden^  or 

undue  asphiuions  or  pretensions. 
"  A  soft,  msak,  patSeat,  hewlto,  tranqmtl  aptait,**— HiUm'. 
7b  sol  humble  pie,  to  take  np  with  hiunble  flure;  to  bs 

reduced  to  a  mean  diet;  — hence,  to  eiMlnro  dis|«aiss, 

mortification,  or  abasement ;  to  swallow  an  insult  or  «- 

dure  an  li^nnr  without  resentment ;  to  appear  meanly; 

to  act  cowardly.  (Said  to  have  originated  from  a  fortsar 

custom  of  eating  of  a  pie  made  from  the  Aaun&iet  (so- 

trails)  of  a  deer.) 
— V.  a.    To  bring  down  from  an  elevated  or  high  ststs; 

to  abase ;  to  lower ;  to  depress ;  to  degrade ;  to  redoes 

fh>m  power  or  importance  to  lowliness  or  inslgniflosneak 
•*  The  exeeattoaer  faUa  not  the  azt  npon  ths  h—ltorf  atak. 
But  llrat  iMgs  pardoa."  —  Shake. 
—To  make  humbly  or  lowly  in  mind ;  to  abase  or  eat 

down  the  pride  of;  to  make  to  oondesoend ;  to  i    " 

meek  and  submissive ;  to  mortify  or  make  a  * 
"  FortaiM  not  sioeh  ef  JhiailWiif  we  < 
Ham'ble-bee,  n.  (ZotfL)    See  Amm. 
Ham'ble-eow,  n.    A  cow  without  boms. 
Haml»le-moatlied,a.  Mild;  meek; staid;  dsaors. 
"YoQ  are  meek  and   kamMe-wteitthed,  bat  yeer  hawt  is 

cramm'd  with  arroganey.**— 5Aain. 
Ham^bleoeflS,  n.    State  or  quality  of  being  bombls 

or  lowly;  humility;  meekness;  difBdence. 

"  A  grain  of  glory,  nlxod  with  kmmUtmme, 
Ooroa  both  a  fltver  aad  lethargloaeM.**  —  Ber^ert. 
Ham'ble-plaai,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mimosa. 
Ham'bler,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which  huablss  or 

mortifies. 
Ham'Mes,  (also  written  Umblu,)  n.  pL  (Vemerj.)  Ths 

entrails  of  a  deer. 
Ham'bly,  adv.  In  an  humble  manner ;  meekly; 

missively;  with  modest  humility;  lowly;  as,IA« 

iu»k  your  pardon. 

■'""•biHiti^b-y'tijtyngfe-"' 
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KUBilMldt*  FUBDEIOH  HxiNUCB  AUZANDn  TOV,  th* 

grmtmt  nataraUat  of  hit  time,  b.  at  BerUn,  1709,  tho 
nune  jmr  that  garo  birth  to  Ni^wlaoo,  the  Dnke  of 
WelliDgton,  and  many  other  diettnguished  jperaoiM.  He 
waa  educated  at  FraDkfort-OD>the-0der,  OOttingen,  at 
Hamborg,  and  at  the  mining-echool  of  Freiberg.  From 
the  earliest  period  he  erinced  a  facalty  for  phyvical  in- 
qoiry,  which  he  aesiduomly  caltirated  by  the  study  of 


cbemietry,  botany,  geolo^,  and  galYaniem.    At  GUttiu- 

he  became  acai    •-•••'• 
whoee  DtUntaJtim  of  the  South-Sea  Islands  he  attribute 


gen 


auainted  with  George  Fonter,  to 


the  earliest  excitement  of  his  desire  to  Tisit  the  tropics^ 
and  in  company  with  whom  he  made  his  first  tour.  In 
1790  be  Accompanied  Forster  in  a  tour  through  tlie 
Rhine  districts  and  Holland,  and  afterwards  visited 
Bngland  with  him.  His  scientific  obsenrations  made  in 
OermanT  were  afterwards  published  in  1790,  under  the 
title  of  MinntMloffical  Omsiderations  en  Oertain  BasaUie 
Jbrmationt  on  the  Rhine.  His  intention  being  to  seek 
employment  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Prussian  king 
dom,  he  subsequently  went  to  Hamburg  to  study  book- 
keeping and  the  other  forms  of  commercial  knowledge, 
and  afterwards  studied  in  the  mining  academy  of  the 
eminent  Werner,  at  Freiberg.  In  1792  he  obtained  the 
poet  of  mining  superintendent  In  the  works  of  Bayreuth, 
in  which  situation  he  remained  till  the  year  1795,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  many  scientific  articles  for  the 
German  periodicals,  and  published  a  botanical  work  in 


Fig.  1328.  —  AUXAJIDIR  TOW  huxboldt. 

Latin,  called  Speeimmt  of  the  Flora  of  Frnberg.  Soon 
after  the  production  of  this  work  he  resigned  his  post  ns 
mining  superintendent,  having  determined  to  explore 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  hud  been  nnvisited  by 
travellers.  "I  bad,  from  my  earliest  youth,"  he  says, 
**  felt  a  burning  desire  to  travel  in  distant  lands  unex- 
plored by  Europeans."  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
continent  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  wars  consequent  on 
the  French  revolution,  prevented  him  from  ext^uting 
bis  design  for  about  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
resided  at  Jena,  and  became  acquainted  with  Gttthe  and 
Schiller,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  composition  and 
publication  of  Invfjtigatiom  on  the.  Musdes  and  Nfrre- 
fibrti,  with  Oor\fecturti  on  the  Chemical  Proeeis  of  J4ft^ 
and  On  Suhterranean  Oaett^  —  two  small  works  which 
eatablished  his  reputation  as  a  natural  philosopher.  A 
short  Tisit  to  Italy  was  made  in  1799,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  accompanying 
the  expedition  about  to  be  dispatched  flrom  that  city 
to  Bgypt.  The  expedition  was  abandoned ;  but  Hum- 
boldt made  the  acquaintance  of  Bonpland,  who  was  to 
have  been  the  naturalist  of  the  Journey,  and  the  two 
learned  men  resolved  to  undertake  a  great  enterprise 
together.  Their  first  idea  was  to  explore  Northern  Af- 
rica: but,  being  prevented  by  the  Knglish  cruisers  In 
the  Mediterranean,  they  landed  in  Spain,  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  government  to  travel  in  the  Span- 
ish possessions  of  South  America.  In  the  month  of 
Mav,  1799,  the  two  travellers  embarked  at  Gorunna, 
and,  eluding  the  English  cruisers  watching  the  port, 
reached  TenerifliB,  where  they  ascended  the  peak  and 
collected  some  valuable  scientific  data.  Going  on  board 
their  vessel  again,  they  sailed  for  Cuniana,  in  South 
America,  which  was  reache«i  in  July.  Humboldt  and 
his  companion  now  proceeded  to  explore  the  great  South 
American  continent,  and  to  collect  a  body  of  scientific 
informntion,  during  five  years  of  adventurous  research, 
hitherto  unparalleled.  For  65  days  he  navigated,  in  an 
Indian  canoe,  the  Orinoco,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the 
Atalmpo,  discovering  the  connection  between  the  Ori- 
noco and  the  Amazon.  The  Itotany,  mineralogy,  geology, 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of 
the  natives,  were  all  observed  and  noted  during  this 
great  Journey.  He  now  returned  to  the  coMHt  and  em- 
barked for  Havana,  where  he  sojourned  for  some  time. 
Returning  to  South  America  in  1801,  he  travelled 
•otithward  till  he  reached  Lima,  crossing  the  Cordil- 
leras and  Andes  five  times  during  the  journey.  In  June, 
1802,  lie  ascended  Chimborazo  to  an  elevation  of  19,300 
feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  ever  attained  by 
a  human  being.  In  December,  1802,  he  embarked  for 
Guayaquil,  and  in  the  April  following  reached  Mexico, 
in  exploring  which  and  tne  adjoining  countries  he  8|>ent 
a  Tear.  Wishing  to  complete  his  scientific  oltservations 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  he  once  more  set  sail  for  Havana, 
in  1804.   A  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  a  short  stoy  in 


Washington  and  Philadelphia  snoceeded,  after  which  he 
qaitted  America  for  France,  and  srrived  at  Bordeaux  in 
August,  1804.  He  spent  nine  months  in  Paris  arranging 
his  notes,  and  assisting  Gay-Lusssc  in  making  some  ex- 
periments relstive  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
atmosphere.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  Italy  and 
at  Berlin,  where  he  obtained  permission  from  the  king 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  French  capital  while  his 
works  were  being  printed,  he  returned  to  Paris.  In 
1807  appeared  the  first  of  a  large  number  of  volumes, 
all  published  under  the  general  title  of  TrawJs  of  Ham- 
bokU  and  Bonpland  in  the  Interior  of  Amei-ica  brtween 
the  gears  1799-1804.  In  this  mugniflceut  undertaking, 
composed  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  French,  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Oetmans  for  the  astronomical,  Arago  sndGay- 
Lussac  tor  the  chemical  and  meteorological,  Cuvier  for 
the  sottlosical,  and  Klaproth  for  the  mineralogical  di- 
visions. It  was  mainly  divided  into  six  great  sections, 
which  again  were  subdivided  into  many  more,  tho  bo- 
tanical portion  alone  consisting  of  twenty  volumes, 
embellished  with  1,200  plates.  lie  spent  a  portion  of 
the  vears  1827-28  at  Berlin,  whither  he  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  king  of  Prussia;  in  1829  he,  at  the  express 
desire,  and  at  the  sole  expense,  of  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
set  out  with  Rose  and  Ehrenberg  to  explore  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  nine  months  travelled,  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  the  Chinese  frontier,  over  a 
distance  of  2,320  geographical  miles.  The  results  of 
this  expedition  were  publhihed  by  him  at  Paris  In  1843, 
under  the  title  of,  OaUral  Asia  ;  Reuarche*  on  its  Moun- 
tain-chains and  Climatology.  Between  the  years  1830 
and  1848,  although  he  desired  to  keep  aloof  from  poli- 
tics, he  was  intrusted  by  the  king  of  Prussia  with  sev- 
eral diplomatic  missions  to  the  court  of  lx>uis  Philippe. 
In  1848  he  went  to  reside  near  the  king  of  Priittsia, 
whose  court  he  ornamented  till  his  death.  In  1845  he 
commenced  his  great  work  Kotmos^  or  a  Physical  Dt- 
seription  of  Vie  Universe,  which  was  concluded  in  1851, 
snd  which  has  become  exceedingly  popular  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation.  He  was  a  member  of  almost  every 
scientific  body  in  the  world ;  an  assochite  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  Berlin ;  was  decorated 
with  many  orders,  and  was  a  grand  officer  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor.  By  the  labors  of  his  long  and  valu- 
able life  he  earned  the  title  of  creator  of  the  science  of 
comparative  geography,  and  reviver  of  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  In  addition  to  those  already  quoted, 
a  few  of  his  most  important  works  may  be  given : 
Essay  on  the  Cliemical  Analysis  of  the  Atmosphere;  Pic- 
tures of  nature  ;  Essay  on  Electrical  Fishes  ;  Et»ay  on 
tlte  Geography  of  Plants ;  Causes  of  the  Difference  in 
Temperature  of  various  portinns  of  the  Earth's  Surface ; 
Fragments  of  Asiatic  Geology  and  Climatology ;  and 
The  Progress  of  Nautical  Astronomy  during  the  Fif- 
kenih  and  Sixteenth  Omturiet.  D.  1869.  The  best  blog- 
r^>hy  of  this  great  man  is  that  of  Prof.  Karl  Bruhns 
(3  vols.,  8vo,  Leipsic,  1872),  excellently  translated  into 
Bnglish  by  the  Misses  LasseU  (2  vols,,  8to,  Loudon.  1872). 

Ham'boidt,  Carl  Wilhklm,  Baron  von,  a  distin- 
guished philologist,  classical  critic,and  diplomatist,  was 
elder  brother  of  the  above ;  with  whom  he  pursued  an 
educational  career  at  the  universities  of  OUttingen  and 
Jena.  When  very  young,  he  wrote  many  essays  on  the 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers ;  but  his  first  work  of 
consequence  was  a  critical  essay  on  GUthe's  **  Hermann 
and  Dorothea."  In  1802  he  was  nominated  to  tho  post 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rome;  resigning  this  in 
1808,  he  became  head  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction, which  he  quitted  to  retire  into  private  life, 
two  years  afterwards.  In  1812  he  became  Prussian  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Vienna ;  represented  his  conn- 
try  at  the  conference  of  Prague,  in  1813 ;  and  signed, 
with  Hardenberg,  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In  1819  he  was 
recalled  flrom  England,  where  he  waa  ambassador,  to 
Berlin,  to  assume  the  functions  of  minister  and  privy 
councillor ;  but  not  agreeing  with  his  sovereign  as  to  his 
retrograde  policy,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  once 
more  sought  a  retired  life.  He  now  occupied  himself 
with  the  study  of  classical  and  semi-civillEed  languages 
and  comparative  grammar,  Tarying  these  pursuits  with 
critical  essays  on  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts. 
He  published  a  small  number  of  poems,  but,  on  the 
advice  of  Schiller,  he  abandoned  creative  for  critical 
authorship,  for  which  his  mind  was  more  fitted.  He 
wrote  critical  essays  on  Sanskrit  poetry,  and  on  Wolfs 
edition  of  Homer's  **  Odyssey ; "  published  An  Exami- 
nation qf  the  Basque  Langtsage^  and  a  treatise  on  the 
Celts  and  Iberians ;  besides  a  very  large  number  of 
smaller  works  on  classical  literature  and  on  speculative 
physiology.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  occupied 
with  the  study  of  the  Malay  and  American  languaires  ; 
but  fkiling  health  caused  him  to  abandon  the  American 
in  order  that  he  might  conclude  his  researches  in  the 
Malay  tongue.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  almost 
completed  nis  task,  and  his  work  waa  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Buschniann,  in  1836.    D.  1835. 

Hnmnboldt,  in  CXi/i/omm,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean :  area,  abt.  2.880  sq.  m.  Rivera  Kel, 
Elk,  Mad,  and  Mattole  rivers.  Surface,  divt^niiflcd: 
9oil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore  and  gypsum.  Cbunty-lown, 
Eureka.    Pbp.  (1890)  2.t,469. 

Hum'boldt,  in  lllmoiM^  a  thriving  poet-villuge  of 
Coles  CO. 

Ham'boldt,  in  Iowa,  a  N.W.  oo. ;  area,  about  432  sq. 
m.  Hivers.  Des  Moinee,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Burfaee,  generally  level ;  aoily  fertile.  Cop.  Dakota.  Pw. 
(1896)  11,431. 

—A  post-village  of  Humboldt  oo. 

Ham'boldl.  in  Kansas,  a  fine  city,  cap  of  Allen  co., 
on  M.,  K.  A  T.  and  A.,  T.  A  S.  F6  R.  Bs.,  60  miks  8.E. 
Qt  Emporia.    Pop.  (1895)  1,474. 


Ham'boldt,  In  Jfiaaesola,  a  posUofflce  of  Kittson  co., 
on  tiie  Great  Norihern  R.  R.,  about  10  m.  S.E.  of  the 
extreme  northa-esleni  comer  of  tiie  State. 

Humboldt,  in  Michigan^  a  post-village  of  Marquette 
CO.    Pop.  (1894)  6W». 

Httmboldt,  in  JIf uaoari,  a  post-offlce  of  Reynolds  oo. 

Humboldt,  in  Necaila,  a  N.W.  co.,  adj«iiuing  Oregon ; 
area,  about  16,580  m}.  m.  Rirers.  Humboldt  and  Owyhee 
rivers,  besides  numeixais  lakes.  Surface,  mountaiuoua 
SoU,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Mm.  Gold,  silver,  and  sul- 
phur.    Cbp.  Wlnneniucca.    flop.  ( 1«IK))  3.4;J4. 

Humboldt,  in  TenMnMse,  a  plM^villaKe  of  Gibson  co., 
about  82  m.  N.K.  of  Memphis.    Pop.  (1M)7)  l,8o4. 

Humboldt,  in  WincoHsin,  a  township  of  Brown  co. 

—A  village  of  Milwaukee  co.,  about  5  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee 
city. 

Humboldt  Bay,  in  California,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  Humboldt  co.,  about  270  m.  N.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  coast,  having 
21  feet  of  water  <tn  the  bar. 

Humboldt  Houae,  in  Nebraskti,  a  post-office  of 
Humboldt  co.,  on  tlie  Humboldt  river  and  the  So.  Pac 
R.  R.,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Winnemucca. 

HumlboldtUlte,  n.  {Min.)  A  var.  of  Melilite,  q.  p., 
occurring  in  crystals  in  geodes,  in  lava  at  Mount  Somna, 
near  Naples. 

HnailMldtlne,  n.  (Min.)  A  yellow  substance  found 
in  brown-coal  at  Kolosemk,  Bohemia,  and  Kettle  Point, 
Canada.  J^.  gr,  2*13  to  2-48.  Qtmp.  Oxalic  acid  42-1, 
protoxide  of  iron  42*1,  water  15*8.  When  insulated,  it 
becomes  neflcatively  electrified  by  fk-iction. 

Hnainbolatlie,  «.  (Min.)    Same  as  Datoutb,  q.  v. 


boldt  IjUke,  in  Nevada,  a  beauUful  lake  of 
Humboldt  co..  in  Ut.  ¥fi  W  N.,  Lon.  118o  40"  W.  i^ 
covers  an  area  of  abt.  180  sq.  m.,  and  receives  Hum- 
boldt River,  but  has  no  outlet. 

Hnmnboldt  BlTer*  or  Mart's  Rxna,  In  Nemuta^ 
rises  in  the  N.B.  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  a  general 
W.  and  S.W.  course  to  Humboldt  Lake. 

Hnm'boldt  BlTer  Mountains,  in  Nevada^  a 
mountain  chain  of  Lander  co.,  running  N.  and  8.  Hum- 
boldt Biver  riiet  on  their  W.  alope. 

Hnm'bUir,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  hoax ;  a  trick 
of  deception  ;  an  impoeition  pUusibly  contriTed ;  some- 
thing devised  in  order  to  dupe,  mislead,  or  mock;  a 
piece  of  trickery;  sham;  tomfoolery.  —  Trickishness; 
cajolery  with  a  view  to  deceive  or  mislead ;  spirit  of  mis- 
chievous imposition ;  deviltry.  —  A  trickster ;  a  hoaxer ; 
an  impostor ;  a  charlatan ;  a  pretender ;  and,  sometimea 
a  fool. 

— V.  a.  To  impose  on ;  to  hoax ;  to  trick ;  to  deceive ;  to 
mislead ;  to  cajole ;  —  in  short  to  make  a  fool  of,  or  to 
cause  one  to  feel  or  appear  ridiculous.  (Colloquially 
used.) 

Hum'bnir,  in  Qdifomia,  an  unimportant  vilUge  of 
PliinMs  CO. 

Hnaini»Uifircr,  n.  One  who  humbugs  another  or 
others. 

Inm'bnnery,  n.     Art  of  humbug;  practice  of 
trickenr  or  Iinposition. 

Hnm'druni,  a.  [Icel.  humma,  to  hum,  and  draumr, 
a  drum.]  Dull;  stupid;  trite;  dejected;  tedious;  as, 
**an  old,  humdrum  fellow.'*  —  Additon. 

Hume,  David,  a  celebrated  English  historian,  philoso- 
pher, and  miscellaneous  writer,  B.  at  Edinburgh,  1711. 
lie  was  designed  for  the  law,  but  having  no  inclination 
to  tliat  profession,  he  became,  in  1734,  clerk  in  an  emi- 
nent mercantile  house  at  Bristol.  He  did  not,  however, 
continue  long  there ;  for,  having  a  strong  propensity  to 
literature,  he  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  study,  and 
for  the  sake  of  seclusion  wont  to  France,  where  he 
wrote  his  Treatiu  of  Human  Nature,  published  tn  Lon- 
don In  1738.  This  work,  however,  excited  no  interest, 
friendly  or  hostile,  on  its  first  appearance.  It  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  a  ludd, 
lo^cal  deTelopment  of  the  sceptical  conclusions  that 
flow  from  the  philosophy  of  John  Locke.    H.*b  Estayt, 


Fig.  1329.— D\Tii>  nuMB,  (after  Allan  Ramaay.) 

Moral,  BilUical,  and  Literary,  appeared  In  1742  and 
1752,  and  were  flsTorably  received.  In  1745  he  was  in- 
vited to  reside  with  the  young  marquis  of  Annandale, 
whose  state  of  mind  rendered  a  guardian  necessary. 
Here  he  'P^^frf{\799f(i  pnean  while,  the  chair  of  moral 
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phllotophy  in  the  oniTenlty  of  Bdinbnrgh  having  b«> 
ooiiM  Tftcant,  be  became  a  candidate,  bat  fidled.  In 
1740  be  became  Secretary  to  General  St.  Clair,  whom  he 
aooomiMmied  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  In 
1752  appeared  at  Kdinburgh  bis  hmmifTf  eoneaming  the 
PrinapUi  of  JforaU^  which  of  all  his  writings  is  oon- 
ridered  the  best.  In  17M  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  BiMtory  qf  BngUmdL,  which  he  did  not  complete 
till  170L  While  this  work  was  in  progrees  he  published 
The  NatwraL  Hitiory  of  Bdigion,  which  was  attacked 
by  Warburton  in  an  anonymous  tract,  ascribed  at  the 
timetoMr.Hurd.  HIb  gnat  ynork.  The  History  qf  Eng- 
Utrndf  had  now  acquired  considerable  celebrity,  and  the 
author  gained  largely  by  its  popularity,  for  besides  the 
profits  it  broui^t  him,  ho  obtained  a  pension  through 
Lord  Bute.  In  1763  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Hert> 
ford  on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  from  whose  fiuhionable 
and  literary  circles  he  reoeired  an  enthusiastic  welcome ; 
and  where,  in  1766,  he  remained  as  charge  (Taffinre*. 
The  year  following  he  returned  home,  accompanied  by 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  to  whom  he  behared  with  great 
delicacy  and  generosity,  but  was  ill  requited  by  the 
morbid  sensitiTeaess  ai»d  suspicioa  mess  which  the 
**  philosopher  of  Geneva  **  allowed  himself  to  indulge 
a^nst  his  friend  and  benefiu:tor.  He  became  under- 
secretary of  State  in  1767.  In  1769  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  on  an  independent  income  of  £1,000  per 
annum,  and  n.  1776. 

Bamev  in  JfMA^^cm,  a  thriving  township  of  Huron 
county. 

Hume,  in  New  Torky  a  poet-town  and  towosliip  of 
Allegany  co.,  12  m.  N.  W.  of  AugeUca.  i\w.  (1897) 
about  2,100. 

Humee'teat*  a.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat.  humeeto,  huauetant, 
to  weU]  (Mfd.)  Applied  to  medicines  which  are  sup- 
posed capable  of  softening  by  making  the  solids  of  the 
body  moist. 

Hamee'tJite,  v.  a.    To  wet :  to  moisten,  (a.) 

HLameete'tlon,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  wetting;  moist- 
ening, (a.) 

Ha'mefy,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  humidus,  moist,  and /acu», 
to  make.]    To  make  moist ;  to  soften  with  water,  (a.) 

HLn'menftl,  a.  [Fr.  huwUralj  fh>m  Lat.  humerus^  the 
shoulder.]    That  belongs  to  tlie  humerus  or  shoulder. 

ff.  Artery.  (Anat.)  The  axillary  artery,  having 
passed  the  tendon  of  tha  great  pectoral  muscle,  changes 
its  name  to  the  brachial  or  humeral  artery,  which  name 
it  retains  in  its  course  down  the  arm  to  the  bend,  where 
it  dirides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

Hmnerpoor,  (hot/wter-por^)  a  district  of  Hlndostan, 
in  the  N.W.  provinces,  extending  fh>m  Lat.  2V>  to  27<' 
N.,  Lon.  710  to  74^  20^  £.  Man*^.  Cotton,  paper,  and 
sugar-refining.  Prod.  Com,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
The  country  is  mostly  level.  J\jp.  830,000.  —  lU  cap.,  of 
the  same  name,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  160 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Agra ;  pop.  17,100. 

HLn'meriM,  M.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  bone  of  the  arm. 
It  constitutes  the  first  of  the  radiated  system  of  bones 
of  the  anterior  extremity  in  vertebrated  animals,  ar- 
ticulated with  the  scapula. 

Knmllttiil.  n.  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse,  Indian  cloth 
made  of  cotton. 

BEa'mle  Aeld,  n.  [From  Lat  humus^  the  ground.] 
{Cfiem.)  An  acid  obtained  from  humus,  by  treating  it 
with  a  dilute  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potassa  and 
adding  an  acid.  The  H.  A.  is  precipitated  as  a  flocculent 
brown  substance  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

HLn'mf 4t«  a.  [Fr.  humide  ;  Lat  humtdtu^  fh>m  Atmeo,  to 
be  moist  or  damp.]  Moist ;  damp ;  containing  sensible 
moisture;  somewhat  wet  or  watery. 

BEnmld'ltjr,  n.  [Fr.  hwtUditi.]  Moisture ;  dampness; 
a  moderate  degree  of  wetness ;  moisture  in  the  form  of 
visible  vapor,  or  perceptible  in  the  air. 

BEa'mldljr,  adv.    In  a  humid  nuuiner. 

BEa'mldneas,  n.    Humidity. 

HLn'mlftese,  a.  [Lat  huaUfunUy  fh>m  A«mitf,  the 
ground,  and  fundo^  I  pour  or  spread  out]  {BoL)  Ap- 
plied to  plants  which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 

humiUoy  humiUatM*^  firom  hu- 
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miUt,  humble.]    To  abase ;  to  humble ;  to  lower  in  con- 
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dition ;  to  dq>reas ;  to  mortify. 

Hamll'lAtliiflr,  p.  a.  Humbling;  depressing;  abat- 
ing pride;  redudng  self-confidence ;  mortifying. 

HLninlllA'Mon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  humaiatio.]  Act 
of  bumbling ;  state  of  being  humbled ;  descent  from  an 
elevated  state  or  rank  to  one  that  is  low  or  humble ;  act 
of  abasing  pride. — The  state  of  being  reduced  to  lowli- 
ness of  mind,  meekness,  penitence,  and  submission; 
abasement  of  pride :  mortification ;  depression  ;d^ection. 

HLnmll'ltjr,  n.  [Fr.  humility ;  Lat  humaitas,  fh>m 
humUiSt  humble,  low.]  Humbleness  of  mind ;  a  modest 
estimate  of  one's  own  worth :  lowliness  of  mind ;  a  deep 
sense  of  one's  own  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Ha'oiln.  ft.  (Chem.)  A  black  substance  found  in  the 
humus  of  the  soil,  and  obtained  also  by  boiling  sugar 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

HLnmlrlA'cew,  n.  pL  (BoL)  An  order  of  pUnts,  al- 
liance ErieaUt.  Duo.  Polypetalous  flowers,  perfect 
monadelphous  stamens,  and  2-celled  anthers  with  a 
long  membranous  connective.— They  are  trees,  or 
shrubs,  with  a  balsamic  Juice.  Their  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, simple,  coriaceous,  and  exstipulate.  The  calyx  is 
6-parted  and  imbricated.  The  petals  are  also  imbri- 
c^ed,  and  5  in  number.  There  are  20  at  more  stamens. 
The  ovary,  which  is  superior,  is  usually  surrounded  by 
a  disc ;  it  is  ft-celled.  and  has  1  or  2  suspended  ovules  In 
each  cell,  a  simple  style,  and  5-lobed  stigma.  The  fhiit 
Is  drupaceous  and  5-celled.  except  in  instances  where 
tiM  number  of  cells  is  reduced  by  abortion.    The  seed 


I  has  a  narrow  embryo,  lying  In  fleshy  albumen.  TrtMn 
the  incised  st«n  of  the  spedes  Humiriwm  JUnribuiuiwmy 
a  yellow  liquid,  called  balsam  of  umlri,  is  obtained ; 
this  is  said  to  resemble  copaiba  and  balsam  of  Peru  in 
its  properties.  Other  spedes  are  said  to  yield  useful 
balsamic  liquids.  The  order  consists  of  3  geuen  and 
18  species,  all  natives  of  trc^iical  America. 

Ha'mlte,  w.  {Min.)  A  colorless,  or  sometimes  yellow, 
mineral  occurring  in  small,  transparent,  brilliant  crys- 
tals at  Vesuvius.  Sp.  yr.  S-17-3'2i.  Camp.  Silica  31-8, 
protoxide  of  iron  2*4,  magnesia  60O8,  fluorine  3'47.  It 
is  a  variety  of  CfHmdrodiU,  q.  v. 

Hnrn'mel,  v.  a.  To  separate,  as  the  awns  of  bariey 
from  the  kernel. 

Hnoiaiel,  Jouakn  NKPomnt,  (Aoom'sseL)  a  German 
composer  and  pianist  B.  at  Presburg,  1778.  He  displayed 
great  musical  talent  from  his  earUest  youth,  beaune 
chapel-master  to  Count  Esterhazy  in  1803,  and  after^ 
wards  to  the  king  of  WOrtemberg,  in  1816.  He  was 
only  excelled  in  instrumental  composition  by  Beethoven. 
He  composed  four  operas,  two  masses,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  smaller  musical  pieces.    D.  1837. 

Harn'meller,  ft.  One  wbohummels.— (J^Kc.)  An 
implement  or  machine  used  for  humtwtdling  l>arley  — 
that  is,  removing  the  awn  from  the  grain  after  it  has 
been  threshed.  A  common  kind  of  H.  is  a  set  of  blunt 
knives  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  handle,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  used  in  the  manner  of  stamping.  An- 
other form  consists  of  blunt  knives  set  on  a  roller. 
These  implements  are  worked  by  the  luind.  But  huni- 
mellers  of  various  construction  are  often  attached  to 
threshing-machines,  in  all  of  which  blunt  knives  are 
made  to  pass  frequently  through  the  grain. 

IlDitt'niel*B  Store,  in  Ptttufyleamia,  a  post-village 
of  Berks  c«^    Pop.  (1897)  about  UHi. 

Hani'melsiOWIl,  in  P^mu»jfh^$tia,  a  post-borough  of 
Dauphin  co^  on  P.  A  R.  R.  K,  10  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 
Fiii«*  IrtiiUliiig-stoDe  aU>onU(».      Ihtp.  (1897)  about  1^20. 

Hum'nirr,  n.    He  wliu,  or  tliat  whicli,  hums. 
(Slang.)     A  big  drink  uf  lia<l  whii^ke.v. 

Ham'nilnir,  p.  «*.    MmUIuk  h  low  Imxzing  sound. 

— M.    The  sound  uf  bees ;  a  luw  nmrmuring. 

Haoi'mliic^bird,  fi.  See  TmocHiunjL 

Hmn'mocK,  n,  A  level  sheet  of  ice.  —  A  cfrcnlar 
mound  seen  at  a  distance;  a  hillock ;  a  hommock.  —  In 
Florida,  a  fertile  and  timbered  tract  of  land. 

Ham'mockjr,  a.  Full  of  hummocks. 

Humor,  Humour,  (yu'ivur,)  n.  [Ft.  humeur;  Lat 
humor^  anciently  A umo«,  from  Gr.cAtnnof,  a  liquid,  from 
cAeo,  to  pour.]  A  liquid  or  fluid ;  moisture ;  —  more  es- 
pecially applied  to  every  fluid  substance  of  an  organized 
body,  as  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  Ac,  some  of  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  determine  the  temper  of  the 
mind.  —  An  animal  fluid  in  an  unhenlthy  state,  causing 
eruptive  diseases ;  cutaneous  eruptions.  —  Turn  of  mind, 
or  peculisrity  of  disposition,  often  temponiry ;  temper; 
disposition ;  mood ;  whim ;  caprice ;  thnt  qoality  of  the 
imagination  which  gives  to  ideas  a  wild  and  fimtastic 
turn,  and  tends  to  exdte  laughter  or  mirth  by  ludicrous 
images  or  representations;  merriment;  Jocularity;  bur- 
lesque ;  wit  —  Petulance ;  peevishness ;  a  trick ;  a  prac 
tice  or  habit 

— p.  a.  To  g^ratify  or  indulge  the  humor  of;  to  gratify  by 
yielding  to  a  particular  inclination,  humor,  wish,  or  de- 
sire ;  to  indulge  by  compliance ;  to  suit ;  to  indulge:  to 
favor  by  imposing  no  restraint,  and  rather  contributing 
to  promote  by  occasional  aids. 

Humoral,  (hu'wter-al,)  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding 
fh>m,  the  humors  of  the  body. 

H.  Piathology.  (Med.)  A  once  fiivorite  theory  of  physi- 
dans  by  which  they  accounted  for  the  remote  cause  of 
all  discMsee,  by  attributing  them  to  a  disordered  state  of 
the  humors  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

Hn'morallsm,  ft.  (Med.)  Humorism. 

Hn'morallst,  n.  A  humorist— (Jtot)  A  follower  of 
the  humoral  pathol<^y. 

Hnmoririe,  a.  That  produces  hum<H'. 

Hu'oiorlsm,  n.  The  disposition  of  a  humorist 
(Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  huwteral  pathotoffy^  q.  v. 

Hn^morlat,  n.  [Fr.  humoritte.]  One  who  gratifies  his 
own  humor,  fancy,  inclination,  or  bent ;  one  who  indulges 
in  speaking  or  writing;  one  who  has  a  playful  fancy  or 
genius ;  one  who  has  odd  concdts :  also  a  wag ;  a  droll. 

Humorls'tle,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like  a  humorist 

Hu'oiorleas.  a.  Without  humor. 

Hn'morous,  a.  [Late  Lat  Aianoroms,  from  humor.] 
Containing  humor;  tal\  of  wild  or  fanciful  images; 
adapted  to  exdte  laughter;  Jocular:  witty;  Jocose; 
whimsical ;  baring  the  power  to  speak  or  write  in  the 
style  of  humor;  exciting  laughter. 

Hn'morousljr,  adv.  In  a  humorous  manner;  in  a 
manner  to  excite  laughter  or  mirth;  pleasantly;  Jo- 
cosely; whimsically. 

Hn'morousneas,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  hu- 
morous; oddness  of  conceit;  Jocularity;  capridousness. 

Hu'moniome.  a.  Influenced  by  the  humor  of  the 
moment ;  peevish ;  petulant ;  odd ;  humorous ;  adapted 
to  excite  laughter. 

Hu'morsomeljr,  adv.  Peerishly;  petulantly;  oddly; 
humorously. 

Hump,  fi.  [Dn.  Amnp,  a  lump ;  Lat  tnnfto,  any  convex 
elevation,  a  boss  of  a  shidd,  from  the  root  fii(6,  which 
appears  in  Sans,  nabhi,  the  navel.]  Any  convex  elevar 
tion.  —  The  protuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back. 

Hnmp'bnck,  n.  A  crooked  back ;  high  shoulders ;  a 
humpbacked  person. 

HumplMMfced,  a.  Having  a  crooked  back. 

Humped,  (Aumpt,)  a.  Uaring  a  hump  or  protuberance 
on  the  back. 

Ham'plirey,  in  New  Torky  a  post-township  of  Cattar 
raugus  CO.,  about  60  m.  S.S.  of  BufEalo. 


Haoiplireys  (wm'freet),  in  Tn eg,  a  N.  W.  coi; 

areoy  aUiut  4-2t>  sq  nu  BUen.  Tennessee  and  Dwk 
rivers,  beei«led  many  p>iuAller  streams.  Sw/oce.  eodo- 
latiug;  soO,  fertile,     rirp.  Warerly.    Pop.  (l«90)  ll,7ax 

Humpbreya,  in  ifimoHri,  a  poMt-villa^re  uf  ^^ulhfw 
CO.,  on  Q.,  O.  A  K.  C.  R.  R.    Pk>p.  ( 189«i)  3:?7. 

Hum'plirejrsTllle.  in  Se*e  York,  a  poat^viDa^  of 
Columbia  co.    Pkm.  (1897)  aU»nt  lUO. 

HumplireysTllle,  in  PemMyUmria^  a  viliage  at 
Istckawanna  co. 

Hnmptu'*l|Ml,  in  Waahmgton,  a  river,  rising  in 
Mason  co.,  and  flowing  S.  and  W.  thnxigfa  Chebalis  co., 
Into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Hn'malns,  n.  [From  Lat.  Awmms,  the  groond,  aa,  oa- 
less  trained  or  supported, it  creeps  on  the  earth.]  (BeL) 
The  Hop,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Ckjrnnabenaeeje.  Ths 
common  hop-plant  H.  ItamltUy  has  a  pcresmiid  root  sad 
annual  pliable  stems,  which  twine  from  right  to  left 
around  any  convenient  support  The  leaves  are  oppositSL 
rough,  3-6-lobed,  s«»Tated,  snd  vriny.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  generally  on  separate  plants.  The 
former  ve  in  loose  panicles ;  the  latter  in  draae  catkias 
or  strobiles,  with  membranous  concavu  bracts.  Ths 
hops  of  commerce  consist  of  the  female  flowers  aod 
reeds  of  this  plant 
Their  principal  con- 
sumption is  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  beer,  and 
they  possess  three  prop- 
erties which  particu- 
lariy  fit  them  for  this 
use.  First  they  impart 
to  malt  liquors  a  pleas- 
ant bitter  aromatic 
flavor,  and  tonic  proper- 
ties. Second,  they  give 
them  a  peculiar  head- 
inete  often  confounded 
with  alcoholic  strength, 
aiHl  thossave  the  brewer  ^ 
a  certain  proportion  of 
his  malt  Third,  by  their 
chemical  influence  they 

clarify  the  liquors  and  check  their  tendency  to  tun 
sour.  Hop-plants  grown  from  root-sets  come  to  peHso- 
tion  in  the  third  year  from  planting.  They  spring  oat 
of  the  groond  about  the  end  of  April,  and  flower  about 
the  end  of  August  The  strobiles  are  flt  to  gather  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October, 
the  time  varying  according  to  the  sort  cultivated  and 
the  difTerenoes  in  the  seasons.  When  picked,  they  are 
dried  by  artificial  heat  in  kilns,  and  then  packed  in 
bags  or  pockets.  Upon  the  bracts  and  scales  are  nnmcr> 
ous  little  yellow  shining  grains,  generally  roundish  or 
kidney-shaped.  They  have  been  termed  fa^wftiairptesdi, 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  most  active  parts  of  the  bo|«. 
or  the  cultivated  hop  there  are  many  varieties ;  but  in 
the  principal  English  hop  countries,  hofM  are  need  me- 
didnally  for  their  stomachic  and  tonic  properties.  Tbey 
are,  to  some  extent  narcotic;  and  a  pillow  stuffed  with 
them  is  occasionally  empkyyed  to  induce  ttlt>*^  H.  are 
largely  cultivated  in  some  of  the  States,  chit- fly  {n  Npw 
York.  The  production  of  hops  in  the  U.  S.  has  grattly 
increased.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1808,  the 
importation  of  hops  amounted  to  3,2^.996  pounds.  The 
production  of  hupe  in  the  U.  S.  grew  fjrom  above  SySOO,- 
000  lbs.  in  1K5U  to  :i9.17l,290  in  1890.  Mon  than  half 
of  these  were  produced  in  New  Tork. 

Hn'mns,  ft.  [lAt  AanaMs,  the  ground.]  (C%<ai.)  Tht 
peculiar  brown  or  black  matter  resulting  from  Uie  de> 
cay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  Daring  the  pro- 
gress of  decay  and  at  its  different  stages,  a  number  <tf 
different  substances  are  formed  wtiich  have  received  ths 
names  of  humin  and  nlmin ;  humic,  nlmic,  and  iseie 
acids ;  and  crenic  and  apocrenic  adds,  q.  v.  H.  is  fbond 
only  on  the  surface-soil,  ainl  imparts  to  It  its  rich  brown 
appearance.  It  contains  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydmfrsa. 
and  during  its  decomposition  carlnmic  add  is  forioM 
which  contributes  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant ;  bat 
it  is  supposed  to  render  its  most  essentia]  service  by  its 
power  of  absorbing  and  combining  with  ammoom,  and 
also,  though  to  a  less  extent  ^"^  *oda,  potaidi,  lia^ 
and  magnesia,  and  thus  retaining  these  substances  for 
the  use  of  the  plant  H.  from  its  dvrk  color  csiista  a 
more  rapid  absorptfon  of  the  sun's  heat  It  absoriis 
nearly  twice  its  wdght  of  water,  and  retains  the  greater 
portion  of  it  after  some  hoars'  exposure.  It  conaeqoently 
enables  the  soil  to  absorb  and  retain  water,  and  thos 
renders  it  more  mdlow  and  capable  of  bdng  more  easily 
worked.  It  is  not  supposed  to  contribute  directly  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant  but  fh>m  the  prcyertles 
above  mentioned,  it  is  a  most  valuable  constitneot  of 
the  soil.  Good  wheat-bearing  soils  contain  9  or  10  p« 
cent  of  it  Where  it  is  wanting  in  soils  it  may  be  sa|^ 
plied  by  ploughing  in  green  crops,  as  clover,  or  straw, 
and  aninial  manures,  or  alternating  plants  that  leave 
oonddwable  root  in  the  soil  with  the  grains,  Ac  which 
have  but  little  root 

Ha-UAU,  a  central  prov.  of  China,  between  Lat  VP 
aod  30°  N.,  and  Lon.  100^  «nd  \\4P  K    See  Cbuca. 

Hnncll,  n.  [Allied  to  Ger.  hOeker,  any  unevenaeas  or 
inequality,  a  hump ;  and  also  to  Avaip,  bunch.]  A  hump; 
a  protuberance;  a  lump ;  a  thick  piece.  —  A  push  or  Jerk 
with  the  fist  or  elbow. 

«.  a.  To  strike  or  punch  with  the  lists;  to  poA  witk 
the  elbow ;  to  push  or  thrust  with  a  sudden  Jerk. 

HunclilMiefc, ».  A  humpback. 

Huneli'Imekcd,  a.  Having  a  crooked  baiA. 

Hun'dred,  a.  [A.S.  humd;  Ger.  AtMdcrf.]  Denodnf 
the  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten,  or  the  Domber  oc 
ten  times  ten. 
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KsB'dredf  it.  A  oollectioii,  body,  or  tom,  eomiatiDg 
of  ten  times  ten,  indiTldaalt  or  unite ;  the  nnmber  100. 

—A  dlTieion  or  mrt  of  e  county  in  England,  end  eJw>  In 
the  State  of  Delaware ;  tuppoeed  to  nave  originally 
contained  a  hundred  IkmlUes,  or  a  hundred  warriors, 
or  a  hnndr«Hl  manors. 

nan'drcd  And  Two,  in  Miuottri^  a  river  rising  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  State,  and  entering  the  Platte  River 
in  Buchanan  oo. 

Bundrcd  Dajts.  {French  HiH.)  The  period  fh>m 
March  20.  1815,  the  day  on  which  Napoleon  I.  entered 
Paris  on  his  return  fK>m  Elba,  to  June  29,  the  day  on 
which  he  onitted  it  for  the  last  time. 

Bnn'dreaer,  n.   An  inhabitant  of  a  Hundred,  q.  v. 

Bun'drcd-lteld,  a.   A  hundred  times  as  much. 

Ban'drcdtli,  a.   The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 

— n.  One  of  a  hundred  equal  parts  into  which  a  whole 
is,  or  may  be,  divided ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
a  hundred. 

Bnn'drcdweiirlkt.  n.  A  weight  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  avoirdupois,  twenty  of  which  make  a 
ton.   It  is  generally  expressed  by  the  abbreviation  cwt, 

Bnndsraefc,  (hoont'rook,)  [Uer.  HundsrUcken,  do^e- 
back,]  an  extensive  and  mountainous  district  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  thickly  wooded,  and  rising,  at  Intervals,  to  a 
height  of  3,000  feet.  It  lies  between  the  Moselle  and 
the  Nahe,  and  Joins  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Vosges. 

BaniPt  imp.  Aud  pp.  of  Haiio,  q.  v. 

HuniTA'rlAn,  a.  (Oeog.)  That  relates  or  belongs  to 
Hungary. 

-Ht.   (G^.)   A  native  of  Hungary. 

Hnn'vary.  [Oer.  Ungam;  Magyar,  Ort«d7.]  An  ex- 
tensive country  in  Central  Europe,  forming,  under  the 
tltl<*  or  kingdom,  a  considerable  nortion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions;  Lat.  from  40°  to  i9PW  N.,  Lon.  19P  to  25° 
8'  E.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  part  of  Germany,  N.  by  Oa- 
Ucia.  B.  by  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  S.  by  Turkey, 
.^reo,  U4,488  sq.  m.  JHviHom.  Hungary  proper,  Croa- 
tia and  Slavonia,  Transylvania,  and  the  Town  of  Fiume 
(see  AusraiA);  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into 
live  districts,  respectively  named  after  their  capital 
dties,  Pesth,  Presburg,  Odenliurg,  Kaschau,  and  Oroas* 
wardein.  H.,  in  its  chief  parts,  forms  a  large  basin,  sur- 
rounded almost  entirely  by  mountain-ranges.  The  Car- 
pathians, an  immense  mountain-chain  beginning  near 
Presburg,  divide  it  from  Qnlicia.  They  rise  to  the 
height  in  some  peaks  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  and  form  at 
the  top  immense  masses  of  granite,  totally  destitute  of 
vegetation.  (See  Carpathians.)  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  the  N.  and  W.  several  detached  ranges  of  very 
considerable  extent.  Immense  plains  also  exist  Riven. 
The  Danube,  Szamos,  March,  Maroa,  Drave,  and  Save; 
the  Ourpathians  pour  down  into  the  plain  the  Theiss, 
Waag,  Oran,  Poprad,  and  Temes,  all  falling  into  the 
Dannbe.  Laket.  The  Platten  See,  the  Neusiodler  See; 
and  there  is  a  large  tract  of  marshes,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Lake  PaTltx.  Oinali.  The  principal  are  the 
Franxens  Canal  and  the  Beja  Canal,  both  Joining  the 
Danube  and  Theiss.  CUmaU.  Among  the  mountains 
cold  is  predominant,  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground  for 
many  months.  In  the  S.,  the  climate  Is  in  general 
mild,  in  the  sandy  districts  extremely  hot ;  but  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  near  the  marahea,  damp; 
dampness,  indeed,  being  a  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  climate  of  the  level  part  of  Hungary.  Min.  Im- 
portant, consisting  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  Rinc, 
cobalt,  salt,  alum,  and  coal.  Gkild  Is  also  occaslonall v 
Ibund  in  the  sand  of  rivers,  and  Is  principally  washed 
by  the  gipsies.  Precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  opals 
being  the  most  valuable,  are  discovered  in  the  moun- 
tains. Prod.  The  extensive  plains  lying  along  the  great 
rivers  possess  all  the  richness  of  an  alluvial  soil.  In 
the  N.,  clay,  stone,  and  gravel  predominate,  and  the 
ground  there  produces  but  a  scanty  return,  after  con- 
siderable labor.  In  the  S.,  too,  there  are  many  tracts 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  large  heaths 
of  Debrecsin  and  Kecskemet  are  covered  either  with 
■and  or  with  the  most  scanty  vegetation.  Several  other 
tracts  are  covered  by  moving  sands,  which  are  said  in 
aome  cases  to  be  increasing.  In  the  N.,  Iwrley  and  com- 
mon rye  are  most  frequently  sown ;  in  the  S.,  wheat, 
malie,  millet,  and,  in  the  marshes  of  the  Banat,  rice. 
Oats  are  cultivated  throughout  the  kingdom.  Potatoes 
are  raised  by  the  Slavonians  and  Oernums,  and  pulse 
by  the  followers  of  the  Greek  Church.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  cultivated,  also  tobacco  and  saffron.  Tarions  kinds 
of  fruit  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  extensive  pas- 
tares  are  found  In  many  parts  of  the  country.  Next  to 
the  cultivation  of  corn  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
making  of  wine  forms  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
rural  industry.  The  Hungarian  wines  vary  greatly,  both 
in  taste  and  strength ;  the  well-known  Tokay  being  un- 
rivalled in  quality.  Dense  forests  and  woods  abound  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  DomaUe  Animalt.  The  Hun- 
garian oxen  are  large  and  well  shaped,  and  generally  of 
a  milk-  or  gray-white  color,  with  lofty  and  spreading 
boms.  Some  of  the  sheep  are  very  fine,  particularly  a 
peculiar  breed,  with  forked  horns.  The  horses  of  Hun- 
gary seldom  reach  a  great  height,  and  are  incapable  of 
drawing  heavy  loads ;  but  they  surpass  almost  all  other 
horses  on  the  (}ontinent  in  elegance  of  shape,  as  well  as 
in  vivacity  and  swiftness.  Bacon  being  a  fiivorite  food, 
vast  herds  of  swine,  amounting  to  more  than  5/X)0,000, 
are  reared.  A  few  buffaloes  are  found  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country.  Game  of  all  kinds  and  fowls  are  plen- 
tiful ;  bees  are  laxvely  kept;  and  the  rivers,  especially 
the  waters  of  the  Theiss,  yield  lam  quantities  of  fbh. 
Tmnu.  The  principal  towns  are  Buda-pesth  (the  cap.), 
Debrecdn,  Presburg,  Szegedin,  Kecskemet,  Theresieu- 
stadt,  Erlau,  Schamitz,  and  Raab.  Mammf.  Unimpor- 
tant, being  generally  ounflned  to  not  large  quantities 
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of  woolleof,  silks,  linens,  paper,  leather,  oil,  beer,  and 
tobacco.  0>MM SROR.  Ebrp.  The  chief  are  corn,  tobacco, 
wine,  particularly  that  of  Tokay,  and  wool ;  also  wax. 
tallow,  potash,  alum,  antimony,  gall-nuts,  Ac  A  little 
leather,  linen,  and  iron  are  also  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Imp.  Chiefly  manu factored  goods  and  colonial  produce. 
Nearly  1,000  vessels,  some  of  which  are  steauitoats, 
ascend  and  descend  the  Danube,  engaged  in  carryiikg  on 
the  trade  between  the  principal  towns  of  Hungary  and 
Vienna.  The  roads  are  generally  not  good,  but  railway 
communication  is  progrtissing.  Heligion.  Roman  Oith- 
olic,  Greek  Church,  and  Protestant,  the  former  in  the 
ascendant.  Education  is  not,  on  the  whole,  well  diffused, 
but  the  higher  classes  are  well-cultured  aud  highly  intel- 
ligent.—Oort  See  Auotria.— ^.  (1897)  abt.  18,105,400, 
of  which  13,220,700  are  in  Hungary  proper.— HMtoiy.  In 
the  time  of  the 
Bomans,the  coun- 
try now  called 
Hungary  formed 
the  western  por- 
tion of  Dacia  and 
the  south  of  Pan- 
nonla.  In  the  3d 
century  the  Goths 
occupied  all  this 
portion  of  Europe, 
and  these  were 
driven  out  in  876 
by  the  Huns, 
whose  name,  it  Is 
saidjoinedtothat 
of  the  Avari,  gave 
its  tiUe  to  the 
country.  After  the 
deathof  Attila,in 
463,    the    Ostro- 

Kths,Gepid»,and 
mbards  dispqt- 
ed  the  possession 
of  the  territory. 
Subseanently,  in 
the  7th  oentunr, 
the  Avari  made 
themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  land,  but  bad  to  defend  It  against  the  Incur- 
sions of  the  Slaves  and  Bulgarians.  Charlemagne  having 
conquered  the  Avari  In  799,  the  Magyars,  a  people  of 
Astatic  origin,  who,  a  century  before,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Don  and  Dnieper,  entered  Hungary  in 
8M.  Arpad,  the  son  of  Almus,  was  their  leader,  and 
allying  himself  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  he  de- 
feated most  of  the  tribes  who  then  occupied  the  countrv. 
His  successor  embraced  Christianity;  and  Stephen  I., 
called  the  Saint,  who  had  been  the  chief  of  the  Msgyars 
since  907,  took  the  title  of  king  in  the  year  1000.    This 

Sri  nee  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Slaves  and 
lulgarians,  and  to  him  Hungary  owed  the  greater  ] 
tion  of  her  social  institutions.  After  his  death,  in  K 
the  land  was  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions  until  the 
accession  of  Ladislaus  I.,  who  brought  peace  to  his 
people ;  he  conquered  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  to  which  his 
successor  Coloman  added  Dalniatla.  Under  Geysa  II., 
1143,  Transylvania  received  a  number  of  Flemish  Immi- 
grants. Bela  m.,  who  had  been  bred  at  Constantinople, 
introduced  into  the  state  civllixation  and  the  manners 
of  the  Greek  empire.  He  married  Margaret,  sister  of 
Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  and  widow  of  Henry,  son 
of  Henry  II.,  of  England;  and  under  him  Hungary  was 
divided  into  comitate.  Andrew  11.  led  the  fifth  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land,  in  1222,  and  by  his  weakness  allowed 
the  privileges  of  the  nobles  to  increase.  Under  Bela 
IV.,  bis  son,  the  Mongols  ravaged  the  land :  snd  after 
him  the  royal  power,  weakened  by  intestine  discord  and 
foreign  wars,  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition,  till 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Andrew  III.,  with  whom  closed 
the  Arpad  dynasty.  The  Hungarians  then  elected 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  and  after  his  abdication,  Otho 
of  Bavaria;  but  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  imposed  on  them 
Charles  Robert,  called  Charobert,  count  of  Anjou,  and 
who  was  recognised  as  king  in  1388.    In  his  reign  Hun- 

Ky  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  it  comprised, 
ides  Hungary  proper,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Servia,  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Bul- 
garia. Charles  having  married  a  sister  of  Gssimir,  king 
of  Poland.  Louis  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  to  that  kingdom 
in  1370.  After  him  Maria,  his  daughter,  came  to  the 
throne,  sharing  the  government  with  her  husband,  Sigis- 
mund,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  In  their  reign  John 
Hues  proclaimed  his  opinions,  and  the  Turks  invaded 
the  kingdom.  Under  LadisUus  V.  — 1438  to  1467  —  the 
Turks  were  defeated  by  the  brave  John  Hunlades,  the 
regent,  whoee  son  Matthias  I.  was  elected  king  in  1468. 
This  monarch  was  possessed  of  great  administrative  as 
well  as  military  abilities ;  his  reign  was  flourishing,  and 
ho  was  the  founder  of  a  university  at  Presburg,  and  a 
celebrated  library  at  Buda.  His  successors,  however, 
were  unable  to  keep  out  the  Turks,  and  in  1526  Louis 
II.  was  killed  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacs,  which  gave 
a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom  for  many  years  to  the 
Ottomans.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  John  Zapolsky 
now  disputed  the  possession  of  the  country,  and  the 
latter  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly.  The  nation,  how- 
ever, did  not  recognise  the  Austrian  domination  until 
1670,  under  Maximilian  II. ;  and  it  was  not  until  many 
years  later,  in  1687,  that  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  de- 
clared hereditary  in  the  house  oT  Austria.  After  that. 
Indeed,  the  emperor  had  to  suppress  the  successive 
revolutions  headed  by  Tekeli  and  Kagotssy,  which  were 
not  finally  put  down  till  1711.  During  these  dissensions 
the  Turks  had  seised  on  a  large  portion  of  Hungary,  but 


were  definitively  driven  out  in  1690  by  the  pSMS  of 
Oarlowits.  From  that  time  to  1848  the  nation  remained 
faithful  to  the  house  of  Austria,  especially  in  the  cause 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the  wars  with  France  from 
17f|3  to  1816,  when  it  contributed  largely  to  the  finances 
and  military  forces  of  the  country. —  OimtHhUicn.  The 
constitution  of  Hungary,  including  Hungary  proper, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  TransylvaniJ^  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  based  mainly  upon  unwritten  *%ws  that 
grew  up  in  the  course  of  centuries.  There  exists  no 
charter  or  constitutional  code;  but  in  place  of  it  are 
fundamental  statutes,  published  at  long  intervals  &' 
time.  The  principal  of  them,  the  Aurta  BuUa  of  King 
Andrew  II.,  was  granted  in  1222,  and  changed  the  form 
of  government,  which  until  then  had  been  completely 
autocratic,  into  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  Almost  all 
subsequent  rulers  endeavored,  though  with  little  or  no 
success,  to  extend  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  struggle 
Usting,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  till  the  year 
1867,  when  Francis  I.,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
weld  H.  to  the  reet  of  his  dominions,  acknowledged  and 
took  oath  upon  the  ancient  constitution.    The  form  of 

Kvemment  established  by  it  is  oligarchical  in  essence, 
tving  the  whole  legislation  and  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  native  nobility, 
comprising  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  individuals, 
and  giving  to  the  king  little  more  than  the  chief  com- 
mandfof  the  army,  and  the  right  and  duty  to  protect 
the  realm  against  foreign  enemies.— See  Austria,  Fran- 
cis I.,  Kossuth,  Ac. 

SovRRXioNS  or  Hungary. 

A.  D.  A.  D. 

1000.  Stephen  I.  (the  Saint).  1308.  Charobert  or  Charles 

1038.  Peter.  Robert  (of  Anjou). 

1041.  Abo.  1342.  Louis  L  (the  Great)., 

lOU.  Peter,  (again.)  1382.  Mary. 

1047.  Andrew  I  1386.  Charies. 

1061.  Bela  I.  1886.  Sigismund. 

1064.  Salomon.  1437.  Albert  (of  AustrU)i 

1074.  Geysa  I.  1430.  Elizabeth. 

1077.  Ladislaus  I.  1440.  Udislans  IV. 

1006.  Coloman  (the  Lean-  1444.  Ladislaus  V. 

ed).  1468.  Matthias    L,   (Corri- 

1114.  Stephen  IL  nns.) 

1131.  BeU  n.  1490.  LsdisUns  VL 

1141.  Geysa  II.  1616.  Louis  IL 

1161.  Stephen  m.  1626.  John    Zapolsky  and 

1162.  Ladislaus    and  Sts-              Ferdinand  I. 

phen,  (usurpers.)  1640.  Ferdinand  I.,  (alone.) 

1178.  Bela  UL  1663.  Maximilian. 

1196.  Emeric.  1672.  Rodolph. 

1204.  Ladislaus  U.  1608.  Matthias  n. 

1206.  Andrew  IL  1618.  Ferdinand  II. 

1236.  Bela  IV.  1626.  Ferdinand  in. 

1270.  Stephen  IV.  1647.  Ferdinand  IV. 

1272.  Ladislaus  in.  1666.  Leopold. 

1290.  Andrew  III.  1687.  Joseph. 

1301.  Wenceslaus.  1712.  Charies. 

1302.  Otho.  1741.  Maria  Theresa. 
(The  suoeession  was  identical  with  that  of  the  em- 
perors of  Germanv  and  Austria.) 

Hnii'ir<ury«wisMter,tt.  An  old-fashioned  but  delicious 

Krftmie,  for  the  preparation  of  which  vnrious  recipes 
ve  been  given.  The  following  Is  one  of  the  best  :  — 
Take  of  fresh  rosemary  In  blossom  4  lbs.,  fresh  sage  In 
blossom  6  ox.,  ginser  In  slices  2  os.,  cut  them  in  small 
pieces,  mix,  and  add  rectified  spirit  12  lbs.,  and  common 
water  2  pinU.  Let  11  pinU  distil  by  a  gentle  heat.  A 
hermit  is  said  to  have  given  the  original  recipe  to  a 
queen  of  Hungary ;  and  hence  it  was  called  the  Qtuen 
of  tiuvgary't  Water,  which  has  been  abbreviated  to 
H.  W.  It  is  employed  principallv  as  a  perftime  for  the 
toilet;  but  it  is  sometimes  taken  internally  as  a  restora- 
tive and  stimulant;  and  it  may  be  used  externally  as  r 
gently  stimulating  liniment 

Hanv'-bcery  n.  Dried-beef;  ierked-beef. 

llan%er,  M.  [A.  S.  hunger,  hunger ;  Ger,  Dan.,  and 
8w.  htmger ;  loeX.hunqr;  Sansk.  Aranx,  to  desire, kanghcu 
desire.]  Desire  of  food;  an  uneasy  sensation,  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  food;  a  craving  of  food  by  the  stomach; 
craving  appetite ;  a  strong  or  eager  desire. 

{Phytiol.\  A  peculiar  sensation  experienced  In  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
solid  food.  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  at  first  rather 
agreeable,  but  It  quicklv  becomes  unpleasant,  when 

{irolonged.  The  sense  of  keen  appetite  is  always  de> 
ightful  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  satisfying  it;  but 
that  sinking  in  the  stomach  which  ensues  soon  chances 
fh>m  uneasiness  to  absolute  pain,  which  mpidly  be- 
comes acute ;  and  if  aliment  be  still  held  back,  the  sen- 
sation produced  is  ss  if  the  stomach  were  being  torn  by 
Eincers.  A  state  of  general  exhaustion,  feveriehness, 
eadache,  light-headedness,  often  passing  into  maiiness, 
follows.  The  whole  being  seems  absorbed  in  one  de- 
sire, before  which  even  maternal  instinct  has  been 
known  to  give  way,  and  mothers  have  disputed  with 
their  companions  for  the  flesh  of  their  deed  infants. 
The  physiological  causes  of  H.  are  not  well  understood, 
and  groat  differences  exist  in  the  opinion  of  sciontific 
men.  In  one  sense,  we  may  all  be  said  to  know  what 
hunger  is;  in  another  sense,  however,  oo  man  can  en- 
lighten 08.  We  have  all  experienced  it :  but  as  yet 
science  has  been  unable  to  furnish  any  sufficient  expla- 
nations. Between  the  agreeable  stimulus  called  appe- 
tite and  the  terrible  agony  of  starvation  there  are  infi- 
nite gradations.  In  all  living  organisms,  watte  and  re- 
pair  go  on  with  an  incessant  and  reciprocal  activity. 
Not  the  slightest  movement  of  the  body  occurs,  not  r 
thought  passes  through  the  brain,  without  some  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  body  being  sacrificed.  Thus  the 
body  Is  like  a  ftumacs,  in  which  the  fUel  Is  constantly 
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bomlDg;  and  hiiDg«r  la  the  Initinct  which  teaehM  oa 
to  repleniab  that  furnace.  Bat  althoogh  the  want  of 
Ibod  caoMt  H^  It  does  not  itaelf  conatitate  hanger. 
Food  may  be  abaent  without  the  aenaation  of  H.  Idiota 
and  inaane  people  frequently  anbject  themaeWea  to  pro- 
longed faating  without  any  hungry  crarlnga.  Violent 
emoUona  of  ^ef  or  Joy  deatroy  the  aenae  of  J7. ;  and 
the  aenaation  may  be  allayed  by  opinm,  tobacco,  and 
inorganic  aubatancea,  anch  aa  clay,  although  none  of 
theae  can  aupply  the  deficiency  of  food.  In  the  caae  of 
thoae  animala  which  remain  torpid  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  year,  no  food  la  taken,  and  no  H.  experienced. 
(See  HiBift5ATio:(.^  Want  of  food  ia,  couaequeutly,  the 
primary,  but  not  the  proximate  cause  of  H.  A  French 
philoaopher  made  aeveral  ezperimenta  on  the  aubject 
of  inanition,  according  to  which  it  appeara  that 
death  from  H.  occura  when  the  waate  reachea  0*4 :  that 
ia  to  aay,  auppoaing  an  animal  to  weigh  100  Iba.,  it  will 
die  when  ita  weight  is  reduced  by  faating  to  60  I  be. 
Death  may  poaaibly  occur  before  that  atage,  but  life  can- 
not exiat  after  it.  In  the  caae  of  human  Iteinga,  death 
takea  place  on  the  flflh  or  aixth  day  of  total  abstinence 
fh>m  food  and  drink ;  but  much  depends  upon  the  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  the  indiridual,  hia  age,  faualth, 
habita,  Ac.  Some  die  on  tlie  second  and  third  day; 
while  othera  can  surrlve  ten,  twelve,  and  cTen  a  lunger 
time.  There  are  many  records  of  protracted  fasting, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  are  not  well  authenticated,  and 
most  of  them  are  obriously  fabuloua.  The  aspect  of  a 
atanring  man  is  terrible.  In  the  first  place  he  grows 
excessively  thin,  and  this  thinnees  ia  not  the  leanDesa 
of  lean  men,  but  manifests  itnelf  by  unmistakable  emar 
elation.  The  face  grows  lividlir  pale,  the  cheeks  auuken, 
and  all  the  ritality  of  the  body  aeema  to  be  centred  in 
the  feverish  brigbtnees  of  theeyea.  The  pupil  bocomea 
dilated  and  fixed  in  a  wild  atare,  which  ia  never  veiled 
by  the  eye-lids.  All  movements  of  the  body  are  slow 
and  difficult;  the  hand  trembles,  the  voice  grows  feeble, 
and  the  mind  weak ;  while  the  poor  euflerer,  when 
asked  what  he  feels,  can  only  answer  &intly  that  he  is 
hungry.  Thore  is  very  little  definite  information  to  be 
gleaned  concerning  the  agonies  endured  by  atarving 
men.  Those  who  ^ve  undergone  the  horrors  are  sel- 
dom able  to  recooot  them.  Goldsmith  aaya  that  the 
captain  of  a  wrecked  vessel  told  him  that  **  he  was  the 
only  person  who  had  not  lost  his  senses  when  they 
received  accidental  relief.  He  assured  me  hia  palnaat 
flrat  were  ao  great  aa  to  be  often  tempted  to  eat  a 
part  of  the  men  who  died,  and  which  the  rest  of  his 
crew  actually  lived  upon.  He  said  that,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  paroxysm,  he  found  hia  pains  insup- 
portable, and  was  deairona,  at  one  time,  of  anticipating 
that  death  which  he  thought  was  inevitable.  But 
hia  paina  gradually  ceased  after  the  sixth  day  (for 
they  had  water  in  the  ship,  which  kept  them  alive 
BO  long),  and  then  he  was  in  a  state  rather  of  languor 
than  desire ;  nor  did  he  much  wish  for  food,  except  when 
he  saw  others  eating.  The  latter  part  of  the  time,  when 
hia  health  waa  almost  deatroyed,  a  thouaand  atrange 
imagea  roee  upon  hia  mind,  and  every  one  of  hia  aenses 
began  to  bring  him  wrong  information.  When  he  waa 
presented  with  food  by  the  ahip*a  company  that  tnok 
him  up,  he  could  not  help  looking  at  it  with  loathing, 
instead  of  desire ;  and  it  waa  not  till  after  four  daya  that 
hia  atomacb  waa  brought  to  ita  natural  tone,  when  the 
-violence  of  his  appetite  returned  with  a  sort  of  canine 
eagerness."  In  other  authentic  cases,  one  fact  is  always 
dreadfully  apparent:  namely,  that  thirst  ia  always  far 
more  terrible  than  H,  (See  Thirst.)— According  to 
popular  belief,  the  sensation  of  ff.  is  caused  by  the 
emptineaa  of  the  stomach,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
physiologiata,  allowa  the  sides  of  the  stomach  to  rub 
against  each  other,  and  the  friction  causes  the  sensation. 
This,  however,  is  wrong;  for  H,  is  always  felt  some 
time  after  the  stomach  is  empty ;  and,  aa  is  well  known. 
It  maybe  empty  for  days  together,  as  in  illness,  without 
any  senaaUon  of  H.  Another  theory  is,  that  the  gastric 
Juice  accumulates,  and  attacks  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 
This,  however,  haa  been  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  Dr. 
Beaumont,  an  American  physician,  who  made  many 
▼aluable  observations  on  a  patient  who  had  a  hole  in  his 
itomach,  produced  by  a  wound,  accounts  for  H.  thus : — 
**  During  the  hours  of  fasting,  the  gastric  Juice  is  being 
slowly  aecreted  in  the  foUiclea,  and  then  retained  in 
their  tubea,  thereby  diatending  them;  this  distention, 
when  moderate,  produces  the  sensation  of  appetite,  and 
when  more  powerful,  of  W*  According  to  other  writ- 
era,  however,  it  would  appear  that  H.  is  related  to  the 
general  state  of  the  system,  and  also  to  the  particular 
state  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  of  a  fasting  animal 
ia  pale,  and  in  a  atate  of  obvioua  atony.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, is  food,  or  almost  any  irritant  substance  intro- 
duced, than  the  pale  sur&co  becomes  visibly  congested, 
turgeecent,  and  its  secretions  pour  forth  abundantly. 
With  this  rush  of  blood  the  sensation  of  H.  passes 
away.  It  ia  therefore  argued  that  H.  ia  in  some  way 
dependent  on  the  atate  of  the  circulation  of  the  stomach. 

Hun'irer.  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hingrian  ;  Icel.  hwigrar.]  To 
desire  food;  to  feel  the  pain  or  uneasiness  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  long  abstinence  from  food ;  to  desire  with 
great  eagemi>«s ;  to  long  for. 

Han'iT^r-blt,  or  UuiroBB-BirrKir,  a.  Suffering  fh>m 
hunger. 

Hun'irercd,  p.  a.    Pinched  by  want  of  food ;  hungry. 

Hun'irrlljr,  adv.    With  keen  appetite;  voraciously. 

Han'orry,  a.  [A.  S.  hungrig,  hur^ri.]  Having  a  keen 
appeUte ;  feeling  pain  or  uneasiness  from  want  of  food ; 
having  an  eager  desire ;  lean ;  emaciated,  as  if  reduced 
by  hunger;  not  rich  or  fertile;  poor;  barren. 

VLuxk'mrj  Hill,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Cork,  16  m. 
WJf .W.  of  Bantiy.    On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a 


lake,  whence  the  waters  deaeeiKl  hi  a  aeries  of  caacadea, 
one  Calling  nearly  700  feet.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
cnrioaitiea  of  Ireland,  and  ia  a  great  reaort  of  tourists. 

Hank.  n.  A  large  piece  or  slice ;  a  hunch.  (Vulgar 
U.S.;  Prov.  Bng.) 

Hank'er,  n.  One  of  a  political  party. — Thia  name 
waa  applied  aome  years  ago  in  New  York  to  the  one  of 
two  fiactiona,  the  other  of  which  waa  called  barn4mm«r$. 

HaiiiL»«  n.  [Icel.  AtMaJmr,  aordid.]  A  aordid,  oovetoua 
man ;  a  miaer ;  a  niggard. 

Hnnleir*B  Creefc*  in  JMtono,  enters  Patoka  River 
Jn  Dubois  co. 

Httu'lock  Creek,  in  Pemu^Uama,  a  pott-village  of 
Luzerne  co. 

Httn'neweil,  in  MiMtmri^  a  post-town  of  Shelby  oo., 

Han'nlades,  Johm  Cortihus,  waiwode  of  Tranayl- 
vania,  and  general  of  the  armiea  of  Ladialaua,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  l)om  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  fought  against  the  Turks  heroically,  and  for 
many  years  rendered  himself  so  formidable  to  them, 
that  they  sumamed  him  the  Devil.  He  waa  named  re- 
gent of  Hungary  after  the  death  of  Ladialaua  IV.,  in 
May,  1445,  ^e  young  heir  to  the  throne  being  held 

EHsoner  by  the  emperor.  On  his  release  and  return  to 
is  dominions,  in  1453,  Hunuladea  loat  hia  influence. 
One  of  hia  greatest  arhievementa  waa  hia  victory  over 
the  Sultan  Mahomet  II.,  whom  he  compelled  to  raiae 
the  aiege  of  Belgrade  in  the  aummer  of  1456.  So  great 
waa  the  enthusiaam  excited  by  thia  victory,  that  it  waa 
commonly  said  of  the  conqueror,  **  A  man  was  sent  fh>m 
heaven,  whose  name  waa  John.**  D.  1466,  the  acknowl- 
edged hero  of  the  Christian  cauae. 

Huns,  (hunt;)  n.jA.  [Lat.  HwtnL]  {BUL)  The  name 
given  to  aoveral  nomadic  Scythian  tribea,  which  devaa- 
tated  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5th  century.  They  in- 
habited the  pUina  of  Tartary,  near  the  boundaries  of 
China,  it  would  appear,  many  centuriea  before  the 
Christian  a»ra ;  and  they  were  known  to  the  Chineae  by 
the  name  of  Hiongun,  and  alao  Han.  It  waa  in  order 
to  put  a  atop  to  the  continual  aggreasiona  of  the  Huns 
that  the  great  wall  of  China  waa  built;  and  after  thia 
the  Huns  split  up  into  two  separate  nationa,  named  re- 
spectively the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Huns.  The 
first-mentioned  of  these  gradually  went  westward  to 
the  Volga,  where  they  encountered  the  Alanni,  whom 
they  demited.  Here  the  Huns  remained  for  aome  two 
centuries ;  but,  under  the  emperor  Valens,  they  crossed 
the  Bosphorus;  afterwards  invading  Rome,  under  their 
leader  Attila.  After  the  death  of  Attila  the  Huns  broke 
up  into  separate  tribes,  and  were  driven  back  by  the 
Goths  beyond  the  Tanais.  The  Hungarians  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  the  descendants  of  Huns,  who  once  more 
immigrated  into  Europe.  Gibbon,  in  his  ^  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Bmpire,"  gives  a  fine  sketch  of  this 
nation,  their  manners  and  customs. 

Hunt,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  hunUan^  to  hunt;  O.  Ger.  hundjan, 
/arhundj'tn^  to  catch,  to  capture;  Goth,  frahinthan^  to 
take  prisoner.]  To  chase  wild  animals,  particularly 
quadrupeds,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  Uiem  for  food, 
or  for  diversion;  to  pursue  with  hounds  for  taking,  aa 

?ame;  to  go  in  search  of,  for  the  purpoae  of  ahooting. — 
o  pursue  after ;  to  follow  closely ;  to  use,  direct,  or 
manage,  aa  hounda  in  the  chaae. 

— e.  n.    To  follow  the  chaae ;  to  aeek  wild  animala 
game,  or  for  killing  them  by  ahooting  when  noxioua ; 
to  aeek  by  cloae  purauit;  to  search. 

— n.  A  chase  of  wild  animals  for  catching  them;  pur- 
suit; chase;  a  seeking  of  wild  animala  of  any  kind  for 
game ;  an  aasociation  of  huntamen. 

Hunt,  James  Henrt  Leioh,  an  Engliah  poet  and  easay- 
iat,  B.  at  Southgate,  Middlesex,  1784,  the  last  of  that 
band  of  poets  which  shed  a  contemporaneoua  lustre  on 
the  early  |iart  of  the  present  century.  He  waa  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Byron,  Sheliey,  Haxlitt,  Lamb,  and  Cole- 
ridge, and  he  ia  Icnown  not  only  aa  a  poet  and  an  essay- 
ist, but  also  aa  a  political  writer.  In  this  latter  capacity 
became  more  than  once  before  the  public.  In  I81I  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted  for  some  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  flogging  in  the  army,  published  in  the  **£xaniiner,*' 
a  Journal  which  he  h»d  founded.  He  was  afterwards 
sentenced,  with  hia  brother,  to  a  fine  of  S2,500  and  two 

?»ar8'  imprisonment  for  an  alleged  libel  against  the 
rince  Regent.  Offers  to  remit  these  penalties  on  a 
promise  to  refrain  from  similar  expressions  for  the 
future  were  firmly  rejected ;  and  on  the  expiration  of 
their  sentence  they  continued  to  write  aa  before  in  the 
**  Kxaminer."  Subsequently  he  lived  for  four  years  in 
Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  to  set  up  the  **  Liberal." 
The  Story  of  Rimini  is  his  longest  and  perhaps  his  beet 
known  poem ;  and  among  his  miscellaneous  works  may 
be  mentioned  his  autobiography,  and  his  essays  entitled 
Men^  Women,  and  Books ;  Jmagination  and  Fxncy ;  Wit 
and  Humour^  kc  His  ObrretpomUnee  haa  been  edited 
by  hia  eldest  aon.  D.  1869. 
Hant,  Thomas  Sterrt,  f.b.8.,  an  American  chemist, 
mineralogist,  and  geologist,  b.  In  Norwich,  Conn.,  1826. 
After  passing  through  the  usual  educational  course,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  latter,  became  chemical 
assistant  to  Professor  Silliman,  in  Yale  College :  was 
appointed  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  expedition 
for  the  survey  of  Canada,  under  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  ;  and 
discharged  similar  duties  in  the  survey  of  Vermont. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  International  Jury  at  the  Paris 
exhibition  of  1865,  receiving  the  croes  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  was  made  a  fellow  ot  the  Royal  S<»ciety  in  1869; 
was  for  four  yeans  a  lecturer  in  McGill  I'nlvensity, 
Montreal,  and  (IM72-78)  |»rorei»«»r  of  (ieology  in  the 
MaMacliusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  tiitit  pre«»i«lent  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  International 


G«(rfogical  Congreaa.  In  1850  he  invented  the  green 
ink  with  which  greenbacks  {q.  e.)  are  printed.  Ha 
researches  into  the  composition  of  rodta  were  of  great 
importance,  and  in  organic  chemiatry  be  advaaoed  as 
original  theory  which  haa  gained  wide  accefiCauce.  This 
ia  to  the  effect  that  all  chemical  compoanda  ariae  from 
aimple  tvpea,  which  are  repreaented  by  one  or  Dii»re 
atoma  oi  water  or  hydrogen.  He  wrote  namerous 
papers  and  several  larger  works  on  chemiatry  and  min- 
eralogy.   Died  in  New  York,  Feb.  12, 1892. 

Hunt,  Waro,  Jurist;  bom  at  Utica,  N.  T.,  June  14. 
IKIO;  educated  at  Hamilton  and  Union  Colleges,  grado- 
ating  in  1828;  elected  mayor  of  L'tica;  member  of  the 
New  York  Asaembly.  Fr6m  1865  to  1873  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  As^wals  of  State  of  New  York,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  U  S. 
ReUred  Jan.  27, 1882,  and  died  March  24, 1886. 

Hunt,  WiLUAM  Hkn RT.  Juriat  and  atateaman,  waa  bora 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  In  ]k24  ;  educated  at  Yale  CUlcge, 
and  admitted  to  the  l«r  in  1844.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  waa  a  atanch  adherent  of  the  Union  canae;  waa 
appointed  attoruey-gpneral  of  Louiaiana  (1876) ;  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  (1^78) ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(1881).  IulH82hewaawntaaU.S.MiuiatertoRuam, 
where  he  died«  Feb.  27. 1884. 

Hani,  in  Texas,  a  N.B.  co.;  arta,  abt960aq.m.  Rirtn. 
Sabine,  and  aome  leaa  important  atreama.  Ssarfact,  na- 
even ;  soil,  fertile.    Cup.  Greenville. 

Hante,  (hoon'tay,)  a  river  of  Germany,  rfaing  in  tha 
marshes  of  Osnabrtick,  and  after  a  N.E.  coorae  of  90  Bk 
Joining  the  Weaer,  16  m.  above  Bremen. 

Hunt'ed,  p.  a.    Chaaed;  pursued  ;  aooghL 

Hun t'er,  n.  One  who  hunta.  —  A  dog  that  aceota  poaa^ 
or  ia  employed  in  the  cbaaa.  —  A  horse  need  in  tha 
chaae;  a  bunting-horse. 

(ZM.)  One  of  the  tribe  of  apidera  called  Feacafo, 
hunters,  because  they  are  incessantly  running  or  lea|>> 
ing  about  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode,  to  chaae  and 
aeize  their  prey. 

Hant'er,  Wiluam  and  Jork,  two  celebrated  KngUah 
anatomista,  brothers,  and  nativea  of  Scotland ;  W.  waa 
B.  in  1718.  J.  in  1728.  The  abiliUM  of  W.  were  aoon 
distinguished,  and  he  waa  appointed  Phyaician  Extraor- 
dinary to  the  Queen,  and  preaident  of  the  College  of 
Physiciana.  He  formed  an  anatomical  mneenm  and  a 
fine  collection  of  metals,  Ibasils,  corals,  ahella,  Ac,  yrYAdk 
finally  became  the  property  of  the  Glasgow  University. 
J.  waa  at  first  an  assistant  to  his  brother,  but  his  skill 
soon  developed  Itaelf,  and  he  ultimately  vraa  acknowl- 
edged  to  be  the  first  practical  surgeon  in  Great  Britain, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  art 
of  surgery.     W.  died  in  1783,  J.  in  1793. 

Hnnrer,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Boone  oo.,  abt  90  m. 
N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Hant'er,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  oo. 

Hunt'erdon,  in  Sew  Jersey,  a  N.W.  co.,  adJoin^OK 
Penuaylvania;  orvo, aUnit  4M  sq.  m.  Rirtrs.  Delaware, 
and  two  tributaries  of  the  Raritan,  8mr/oee^  diversi- 
fled ;  soil,  gentTally  very  fertile.  Ootuiiy-lown,  Fleming- 
ton.    Fop.  (1895)  35,:J34. 

Hnnf'erlte.  a.    (Mim.)    A  variety  of  CiMOLm  (qs.). 

Hunt'er^M  Isleti,  a  group  of  ialanda,  lying  in  a 
channel  of  the  aame  name,  off  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Tasmania. 

Hant'er's  lAnd,  in  New  York,  a  poat-village  of 
Schoharie  co. 

Hanf'er^B  I^odfe,  in  Virgim»a,Sk  post-ofl)c«  of  Flu- 
vanna 00. 

Hant'erstown,  in  PniMrliMnna,  a  post-village  of 
Adams  co.,  35  m.  SjS.W.  of  Harrisburg.    Piop.  450. 

Hnnt'ersTllie,  in  North  Carolina,  a  puet-village  of 
Mecklenburg  co.,  on  the  Soutliem  R.R. 

— A  township  of  Mecklenburg  oo. 

Huntenivllle,  in  OMo,  a  village  of  Hardin  oo.,  about 
82  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Miami  oo.,  on  the  Miami  river,  opposite 
l*iqua. 

HnntersTllie,  in  Pntao.,  a  post-vill.  of  Lycoming  oo. 

Hnntersvllie,  in  West  Ftraiaio,  a  poat-rilhige  of 
Pocahontaa  co.,  about  160  m.  SAE.  of  W  heeling. 

Hun'tertown,  in  Indiama,  a  pint-vilUge  of  Allen  co. 

Hunt'lnip,  a.    Relating  to  hunting,  or  to  the  ctiaae. 

— N.  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing  wild  animals,  for 
catching  or  killing  them ;  a  pursuit ;  a  seeking. 

Huilt'ln§r*eo||:,  a.  (JfacA.)  One  more  cog  in  the 
larger  of  two  geared  wheels  than  would  be  required  to 
establish  an  exact  relative  ratio  between  tlie  number  of 
cogs  in  this  wheel  and  tliat  in  the  smaller. 

Hunt'lngdon,  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  Hunting- 
donshire, on  the  Ouse,  opposite  to  Oidmaucheeter,  and 
16  m.  from  Cambridge.  Matntf.  Beer,  and  the  town  has 
an  extensive  traffic  In  coal,  timber,  com,  and  wool.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Hanf 'Infrdon,  a  S.W.  co.  of  prov.  of  (Quebec,  adioin- 
ing  New  York  ;  area,  about  236  aq.  m.  Biter*.  St.  Law- 
rence and  Chateaugay  rivers,  besides  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface^  diversified ;  soU,  fertile.  Cap.  Hunt- 
ingdon.   Pop.  (1897)  8,864. 

— A  town  of  Quebec  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Cha- 
teaugay river,  about  60  m.  S.W.  of  Montreal. 

Hunt'lnH^Oll,  in  Pnuuiylvania,  a  central  co.;  orra, 
about  890  sq.  m.  Rivrrs.  Juniata  river,  and  nnmeriMis 
smaller  streams.  Swface,  much  diversified ;  soil,  fertile. 
JlfiN.  Iron,  coal,  and  limestone.  Cop.  Huntingdon.  Pbp. 
(1895)  36,761. 

— A  poat-borough,  cap.  of  Huntingdon  co.,  on  the  Juniata 
river,  and  the  Penna.  R.  R.,34  m.  E.  of  Altmtna;  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  and  trade  center  of  a  rich  farm- 
ing and  mining  region.  Here  is  a  State  Reformatory 
and  a  Normal  College.    Pop.  ( 1897)  about  0,360. 

Han'tlniirdale,  in  IftMoari,  a  puet-vill.  of  Henry  oo. 
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HvBt^lllffdoll,  in  PMN^Zeonia,  a  small  Tillage  of 
lAxemeco. 

Hant'lnsfloii,  in  retuMMce,  a  poat-town,  cap.  of  Oar- 
roU  CO..  aboQt  1U6  m.  W.  of  Nashville.    Pbp.  (1897)  762. 

H«Bt'lllc«loil,  in  WiacoHtm^  a  small  villaga  of  St. 
Oraixoo 

Hamt'liiKdonBlllre«  a  co.  of  England,  inclosed  by 
the  coantlea  of  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  Bedfoni. 
Arta^  241,600  acres.  It  is  almost  entirely  an  agricult- 
«nU  county.  The  N.  and  N.B.  parts  consist  of  fens, 
which  are  a  portion  of  the  midland  diTision  of  that  ex- 
tensive tract  denominated  the  Bedford  Level,  a.  v. 
JUmts  and  Lakes.  Towards  the  W.  and  S.  the  land 
rtoea  considerably,  leaving  an  intermediate  valley  for 
the  waters  of  the  Ouse,  which  traverses  the  8.  angle  of 
the  ooanty,  and  for  various  streams  which  fall  into  it 
ftttm  the  sides  of  the  hills.  There  are  several  large 
meres  or  lakes,  of  which  Whittlesea,  though  much 
•mailer  than  formerly,  Is  the  largest  The  soil  is  mostly 
cl«7,  and  thare  are  no  minerals  of  importance  in  the 
county.  The  uplands  originally  formed  one  large  forest, 
•nd  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  it  was  under  for- 
est law;  and  from  the  sport  of  hunting,  the  county  de- 
vlTed  its  name.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  beans,  turnips,  mpe, 
bomp,  and  mustard-seed.  Butter  is  made  in  large 
quMitities,  and  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  of  mixed  breeds 
are  extensively  bred.  The  most  celebrated  article  is 
the  cheese  termed  StUUm^  which  was  formeriy  made  at 
a  village  of  that  name.  Taunu.  Huntingdon,  St.  Ivei^ 
St.  Neota,  and  Kimbolton.    l^p.  (1897)  about  6e,26u. 

lejr,  in  TVhno.,  e  post* 
▼flUtre  of  Monlicomery  co. 

Hnnt'lnir-ffronnil,  n. 
Ground  suitable  for  hunt* 
fng. 

Bnnt'tnir-lkora,  n.  A 
bugle;  a  horn  used  to 
oheer  the  hounds  in  pur- 
suit of  game.  It  is  a  fre- 
ttnent  bearing  in  Heraldry. 
When  adorned  with  rings, 
It  is  said  to  be  gamithea. 

Bnmt'laar-liorae.  n.  A 
horse  used  for  hunting. 

Bmrnt'lny-seat,  n.    A 
temporary   residence   for  Fig.  1332.  ~  avmutO'EOVf, 
the  purpose  of  hunting. 

Biimt'ln(rton,  DAiniL,  an  American  artist,  b.  in  New 
York,  ISlo.  His  father,  a  merchant,  g^ave  his  three  sons 
a  liberal  education.  Their  mother,  a  relative  of  Col. 
Trombull,  often  visited  that  painter's  studio  with  her 
aon,  and  thus  his  mind  was  biased  towards  art  While 
a  student  of  Hamilton  College,  Huntington  met  with 
nUott  who  went  to  the  college  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
President  Davis.  From  Blliott  he  borrowed  his  first 
colors,  and  was  imbued  with  a  passion  for  art  Profes- 
eors  North  and  Lathrop,  who  noticed  his  first  attempts, 
encouraged  him,  and  by  their  advice  he  entered  the 
art-department  of  the  N.  T.  University  in  1836,  under 
Prof.  Morse.    In  1836  he  opened  a  studio  and  b^an 

Ertratts  and  landscapes,  the  latter  chiefly  occupying 
I  time  for  two  years.  A  portrait  of  his  father  bending 
crer  a  book,  boldly  foreshortened,  attracted  notice,  and 
brought  sitters  to  his  easel.  The  Dunlap  Exhibition 
awakened  the  love  of  historical  painting,  and  The  Lnvtr's 
Aurpritet  a  cabinet  picture  of  figures,  was  the  result  In 
1939  he  sailed  for  Burope,  and  in  Florence  painted  a  Sibjff 
and  A  Plorentitu  Girl.  In  Rome  he  painted  A  Siepfurd 
Bop  of  the  Campagna  for  Mr.  Coazens,  and  Christian 
JVifon«r«,  purchased  by  James  Robb.  In  1840  he  was 
again  in  New  York  verv  busy  with  portraits,  and  with 
the  two  compositions  of^  Mercg^s  Dream  and  ChritHana 
and  her  Children^  bought  by  Edward  Caryof  Phila- 
delphia. A  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes  suddenly 
put  a  stop  to  his  studies.  For  a  year  he  was  forced  to 
lay  aside  the  pencil  entirely,  and  for  years  afterwards 
close  application  was  impossible.  In  1842  he  married 
fiophia  Richards  of  BrooUyn,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Kurope.  In  Florence  he  painted  The  Sacred  Lesson  for 
Mr.  Coxsens,  and  in  Kome  The  Cbmmunion  of  the  Sick 
i»r  James  Robb,  and  Jtaly  and  Roman  I^nitetUs  for 
Geo.  Lewis  of  New  London.  In  1844  he  returned  to 
Mew  York,  and  painted  many  portraits  and  groups  of 
flgures.  Almsgiving,  A  Lesson  of  Charity,  The  Marys 
«t  the  Sepulchre^nnA  others  are  of  this  period.  In  1851  he 
Tisited  Knglandi,  and  painted  Dr.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  for  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  Sir  G.  L.  East- 
lake  for  the  New  York  Gallery,  the  Earl  of  Cariisle  for 
the  Historical  Society,  and  a  Magdalen  for  Chas.  Lewis 
of  New  London.  In  Paris  he  painted  The  Oood  Samaritan 
Ibr  M. O.Roberts,  and  TheSketeher  for  the  Graham  Insti- 
tute. In  London,  in  the  winter  of  1857-8,  he  studied  at 
tiM  Kensington  Life  Academy,  —  painted  IchaAod  Crane 
amd  Katrina  Van  Ihsseli  for  Wm.  H.  Oshom  of  New 
York,  Tht  OmnterfeU  NoU  for  R.  M.  Olyphant  and 
another  Merey*s  Dream,  varied  in  all  the  details  f^om 
the  flrst.  The  work  was  engraved  by  T.  0.  Barlow  of 
London,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  M.  O.  Roberts. 
In  the  fall  of  1858  he  was  again  in  New  York,  painting 
portraits.  The  next  year  the  large  picture  of  Mrs. 
Washington's  Reception  WM  begun  for  A.  H.  Richie,  who 
afterwards  engjaved  it  This  work  employed  him  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Kxposition,  and 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  A.  T.  Stewart.  In  1864  and 
*n  be  painted  several  Shakspearean  characters ;  Shylock, 
Ibr  the  Century  Club,  Miranda,  Fartia,  Juliet,  Hero, 
BosaUnd,  and  another  I\»rtia,  differing  fh>m  the  first. 
In  1807  a  large  landscape  composition  appeared,  called 
Chooonwi  i¥afc;  this  Is  one  of  his  most  important  works. 


Finlosophy  and  Christian  Art  tor  Robert  Hoe,  and 
Sowing  the  Word  for  Anson  Stokes,  were  painted  in  1868, 
and  are  considered  his  best  works  of  that  character.  A 
list  of  the  eminent  Americans  painted  by  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton would  be  too  long  to  insert  here.  Among  the  best 
are:  President  Tan  Buren.  Admiral  Dupont  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  W.  C.  Bryant  Chancellor  Ferris,  Gen.  Swift, 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  James  Suydam,  Gov.  Morgan,  Judges 
Daly  and  Sutherland,  Governor  Trimble.  A.  B.  Duraud, 
Geo.  Peabody,  Abraham  Lincoln,  etc  Mr.  Huntington 
was  Prertidem  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  from 
1862  to  1869,  and  again  from  1877  to  1889. 

Hant'lnirioii,  iu  t'otmecUrut,  a  p4jst-town  and  town- 
ship of  Fairfield  co.     Pop.  (1897)  about  4,100. 

Hunt'lnariOIl,  in  Jndmma,  a  N.K.  co. ;  urva,  about  380 
sq.  m.  Bvfers.  Wabaith  huiI  Saianionie  rivere.  bur/ace, 
moHtiy  level ;  soU^  very  fertile.  Cap.  Huntington.  Fop. 
(1890)  27,t>44. 

—A  city,  cap.  of  Huntington  co.,  on  C.  A  E.  and  Waliash 
ILR*..  24  m.  S.W.  of  Ft  Wayne.     Pbp.  (1897)  about  8,350. 

Httnt'lnfrton*  in  Manmchueetts,  a  post-township  of 
Hampshire  CO.     Bjp.  (1896)  1,450. 

Hant'lnytOB,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Suffolk  CO.,  about  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  city  of 
New  York.    P^p.  of  villa.ice  (1897)  about  3.120. 

Hant'lnarton,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Browu  co. 

— A  township  of  Gallia  oo. 

— A  post-township  of  Lorain  co. 

— .\  towiHhip  of  Ro«t  CO. 

Haat'lnipton,  in  South  OaroUHO,  a  poet^viUsge  of 
Laurens  co.,  alioat  82  m.  JS.W.  of  Columbia. 

lIllBt'lllfl>ton«  iu  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Chittenden  co.,  on  tiie  Huntingdon  river,  about  20  m. 
W.  of  Montpelier.     Pop.  (1897)  746. 

Haat'lnicton  Bay,  in  New  York,  an  arm  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  about  -i»  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  York  Citv. 

Hnat'lnctOWn,  in  M>inflaitd,  a  post-village  of  Cal- 
vert CO.,  about  54  m.  8.8.  W.  of  Annapolis. 

Bnnt'lejr,  in  UlUtoiB,  a  post-village  of  McHenry  co., 
about  M  m.  W.N.  W.  of  Chicago.    Pop.  (1897)  590. 

Bani'ly,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bogie  with  the  Devenon,  20  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Banff.    Mali^f.  Cloth  and  linen-bleaching.    Pop.  3,7M. 

Haat'refM,  a.  A  female  that  hunts  or  follows  the  chase. 

Httnt*S.  in  North  Otrolina,  a  poet-office  of  Nash  co. 

Hunta'DlirK,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Geauga  co.,  about  170  ni.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Hnara  Corners,  iu  New  YorJ:,  a  post-village  of  Cort- 
land oo. 

Hnnta'dAle,  in  Mimouri,  a  post-office  of  Boone  co. 

Hnnta'dale,  in  Pmwitlvamia,  a  post-village  of  Cum- 
berUnd  co.,  on  P.  A  R.  RR.     Pop.  (1897)  3(«. 

Hanta'mMii,  n.  One  who  practises  hunting;  the 
servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage  the  chase. 

HiliiCa'mMnsllIp,  a.  The  art  or  practice  of  hunt- 
ing; the  qualiflcatr>ns  of  a  hunter. 

Hnnt'spiir,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Mackinac  co. 

Hanta'Tllle,  in  Alabama,  a  thriving  town,  cap.  of 
Mailison  co.,  24  m.  E.  of  Decatur,  on  M.  A  C.  and  N.,  C. 
AStL.  R.Rs.;  an  a  tivemanuf.,  trading  and  educational 
center.    Pop.  (1897)  about  8,450. 

Hunta'Tllle,  in  ArhvtMu,  a post-vilUge,  cap.  of  Mad- 
ison ca,  about  175  m.  N.W.  of  Littie  Rock.  Pop.  (1897) 
400. 

Hanta'Tllle,  in  OonnectietU,  a  post-vilUge  of  UtchfieM 
CO.,  about  38  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford.    Pop.  (1897)  1«8. 

Hunta'Tllle,  in  O^rgia,  a  post-vilUM^  of  Paulding 
oo.,about  11  m.  E.  of  Van  Wert 

Hnnta'Tllle,  in  lUinois,  a  post-village  and  townsliip 
of  Schuyler  oo.,  about  80  m.  W.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Hunta'Tllle.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Madison  co., 
about  7  m.  S.S.W.  of  Anderson. 

—A  township  of  Randolph  co.,  9  m.  8.W.  of  Winchester. 

—A  village  of  Whiteley  oo.,  abt  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Hanta'Tllle,  in  Mia*isaippi,  a  post-village  of  Mont- 
Sfomery  oa 

Him  la' ▼!  lie,  in  Mittouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Ran- 
dolph CO.,  78  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop. 
J1890)  1,83«. 

Hunto'Tllle,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Yad- 
kin oo. 

Hon ta' ▼tile,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  about  22 
m-  N.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  pos^village  of  Logan  co.,  abt  61  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Hunta'Tlfle,  in  Penneylmnia,  a  post-village  of  Lu- 
xerne  oo.,  about  115  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

HLunta'Tllle,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Laurens 
CO.,  about  66  m.  N.W.  of  CHilumbia. 

Hunta'Tllle,  in  Tsnimmm^.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Scott 
CO.,  125  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nashville. 

Hnnta'vllle.  in  Tex4M*,  a  city,  cap.  of  Walker  co.,  on 
L  A  Gt  Nor.  R.R.,  74  m.  N.  of  Houston.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,650. 

Hur*  {ScripL)  A  chief  man  among  the  Hebrews  in  the 
desert  associated  with  Aaron  in  upholding  the  hands 
of  Moses  at  Rephldim,  and  in  supplying  his  place  while 
on  the  summit  of  Sinai,  {Ex.  xvii.  10.) 

Hll'ra,  fi.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphnrhi- 
oour,  distinguished  by  having  a  solitary  ovule;  flowprM 
apetalous  in  spikes ;  bracts,  1-  to  many-flowerod.  The 
seeds  of  H.  crepitans,  the  Sand  Box-tree,  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  are  a  powerful  cathartic,  but  become 
wholesome  when  their  embryo  is  extracted.  To  this 
genus  also  belongs  H.  BrasiHensis  martius,  the  Assa- 
coN,  q.  V. 

Hn^AUllte,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  occurring  in  small,  yel- 
low, reddish,  or  nearly  colorless  crystals,  at  Limoges, 
commune  of  Hureaux,  France.  iSJp.  gr.  3*18.  Comp. 
Phosphoric  acid  39*1,  protoxide  of  manganese  40*2,  prot- 
oxide of  iron  8-3,  watar  12*4. 


HLlurd.  in  Nwm  York,  a  post-oiBoe  of  Sullivan  co. 

Hnrdle,  (htr^dl,)  n.  [AJi.  hyrdd,  hyrdl;  Oer.  hurdsf 
Goth,  hairda,  to  guard,  to  protect]  That  which  pro- 
tects, guards,  or  incloses;  a  texture  of  twigs,  osiers,  or 
sticks,  used  for  iuclosures,  gates,  Ac ;  a  crate ;  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  twin  or  sticks  interwoven  closely,  and  sustained 
by  long  stakes,  serving  for  protection  or  fortification. 

—V.  a.    To  make  up.  hedge,  cover,  or  close  with  hurdles. 

Hnrda,  n.    The  refuse  of  flax ;  tow ;  hards. 

Hnrd'WAr,  I1arki>wara,  a  town  of  India,  in  Bengal,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  river  emerges 
firom  the  foot-hills  of  the  Himslsyas  into  the  plains 
of  HIndostan,  86  m.  from  Seharunpoor,  Lat  29^  67'  N., 
Lon.  78°  2f  B.  From  its  position  on  this  stream,  ee- 
teemed  so  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  immense  numbers  of 
pilgrims  are  annually  attracttHl  hither,  and  the  largest 
fair  In  India  is  held  here  every  spring,  which  is  attended 
regularly  by  from  200,000  to  800,000  persons.  Every  12th 
year,  this  number  is  increased  to  fblly  2,000,000,  who 
come  partly  from  purposes  of  devotion,  and  partly  to 
trade  in  camels,  horses,  cattle,  drugs,  fhiiu,  Ac.    i\gfc 

Hnr'dV-ffar'dj,  n.  (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument, 
whose  sounds  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  wheel  and 
regulated  by  the  fingers,  it  is  only  suited  to  simple 
music,  and  was  used  for  such  as  had  many  repetitions. 
Its  simplicity  and  cheapness  rendered  It  at  one  time,  a 
favorite  instrument  among  the  peasantrv  of  Europe. 
Tlie  Instrument  is  now  mostly  to  be  seen  in  the  hands 
of  Savoyard  boys,  who  play  it  on  the  streets. 

Hurl,  V.  a.  [Formed  from  whirl ;  Dan.  htrircel ;  0  Ger. 
hwirviL  See  Whiul.]  Tb  cause  to  rush  or  roll  along; 
to  throw  with  violence ;  to  drive  with  great  force. 

— fi.  Act  of  throwing  with  violence;  tumult;  riot;  com- 
motion. 

Harl'-bai.  n.  An  old  kind  of  weapon  whirled  rapidly 
round ;  a  whirl-bat. 

Harl'-bone,  n.  A  bone  near  the  middle  of  the  but- 
tock of  a  horse. 

Harl'er,  n.  One  who  hurls  or  throws.  —  A  player  at 
hurling. 

Hurley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ulotfr  county,  about  66  miles  8.8.W.  of  the  city  of 
Albanv. 

HnrliuK,  ft.  The  act  of  throwing. — A  kind  of  game 
played  with  a  ball. 

Hur'ly-barly,  n.  [Fr.  hurluberlu,  probably  formed 
f^oni  the  sound.]    Tumult ;  bustle;  confusion. 

—a.    Tumultuous:  bustling. 

liu'ron,*!.  (Zo6l.)  The  Black  Bnss./Vrca  mgricans,tai 
acanthopterygian  fi»li  of  the  family  Ptrcidw,  found  In 
Lake  Huron.    Its  flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  well-flavored. 

Hn'ron,  a  W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Uniari^>,  liordering  on 
Lake  Huron ;  area,  about  1,288  »q.  ni.  Ru^rt.  Maitland 
river  and  several  less  important  streams.  Surface,  divert 
dfled ;  soil,  fertile.     Cap.  Goderich.    Pop.  65,165. 

Huron,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Des 
Moines  CO.,  about  55  m.  S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Huron,  iu  Michigau,  an  extreme  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Lake  Hurou  and  Saginaw  Bay ;  carta,  760  sq.  m.  Rirert. 
Pigeon  and  Willow  rivers,  tinrface,  nearly  level ;  toil, 
fertile.     Cap.  Bad  Axe.    Pop.  (1894)  32,249. 

— A  poet-townnhip  of  Hurou  co. 

—A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Huron,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  on  Lake  Outari<i,  about  40  m.  £.  by  N.  of 
Rochester.     Pop.  (1897)  1,872. 

Huron,  in  Olno,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about 480 sq.  m.  Rivers, 
Huron  aud  Vermillion  rivers.  Smr/ace,  level;  soil,  fer^ 
tile.     Cap.  Norwalk.     Pop.  (1890)  31,949. 

—A  p(iet-vilh4(e  uml  township  of  Erie  co.,  on  Lake  Erie, 
at  the  mouth  of  Huron  nver,  and  about  111  m.  N.  by  £. 
of  Columbus.    Pop.  of  village  (1890)  1,380. 

Huron,  in  TeHne»»et,  a  puet-omce  of  Henderson  co. 

Huron,  in  Wi»con»in,  a  post-ofHce  of  Chippewa  co. 

Huron  In  Benell.  in  Michigan,  a  P.  O.  of  8t  Clair  co. 

Hn'ronlte,  n.  (Iftn.)  A  variety  of  Axortritk,  q.  v. 

Haron,(Ijnfce,)one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  Amei^ 
ica,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  second 
in  sise  only  to  Lake  Superior,  and  intermediate  in  posi" 
tion  between  that  lake  and  Michigan,  on  the  N.W.  and 
W.,  and  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  It 
Is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  extending  between 
Lat  430  and  UP  15'  N.,  and  Lon.  7^  SC  and  86°  W., 
surrounded  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
all  the  other  sides  by  the  territory  of  Upper  Canada ; 
and  divided  into  2  uneqiwl  parts  by  a  long  peninsula  and 
the  Manitouline  chain  of  islands,  the  parts  to  the  N.  and 
E.  of  which  are  called  North  Channel  and  Georgian  Bay. 
The  total  length  of  Lake  B.,  N.  to  8.,  is  estimated  at 
280  m.,  and  iu  greatest  breadth  about  190  m.  Area, 
estimated  at  25,000  sq.  m.  Elevation  above  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  696  feet  or  less  by  45  than  that  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  by  4  than  that  of  Lake  Michigan.  Greatest 
depth  towards  its  W.  shore  at  least  1,000  feet  and  its 
mean  depth  is  estimated  at  900  feet,  or  about  300  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  In  various  parts  it 
abounds  with  islands,  their  total  number  being  said  to 
exceed  32.000,  the  Uirgest  Manitoulin  (Evil  Spirit)  Is- 
land, is  nearly  90  m.  long,  and  In  one  part  almost  30  m. 
wide.  Lake  H.  receives  the  superabundant  water  of 
Lake  Superior  by  the  river  St.  Mary,  at  its  N.W.  an^e, 
and  those  of  Michigan  at  Michilimachinac ;  and  dis- 
chsrges  its  own  towards  Lake  Erie  bv  the  St.  Clair  at  its 
S.  extremity.  Lakes  Nipissing  and  Si mcoe  communicate 
with  it  by  the  Francis  and  Severn  rivers,  except  which, 
however.  Lake  Huron  receives  no  rivers  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  banks  ef  this  lake  are  mostly  low,  especially 
along  its  S.  and  W.  sides.  Few  towns  of  consequence 
exist  on  its  shores,  and  its  navipition  is  rendered  dan- 
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BEaron  RiTer,  in  Ohio,  rltet  in  BlcbUnd  oo.,  Mid 
flowing  N.  throogli  Huron  oo.,  enton  Lake  Erie  from 
Erie  oo. 
Ha'ron  River,  in  Mkkioatm,  riaee  among  the  imall 
Ukes  between  Liringaton  and  Washtenaw  ooe.,  and  flow- 
ing 8.E.  enten  Lake  Erie  between  Monroe  and  Wayne 
coe.    Lmgtk,  about  90  m.— The  upper  part  ia  called 
WooDBi7Fr*s  Cbkkk. 
Karons.    See  Wtandotb. 
HarrA',  or  Hurrah'.    An  exclamation  of  joy  or  nir- 

priee ;  equivalent  to  hmtua. 
Hnr'rleaiie,  n.      [Sp.  kuraomj  Fr.  ovragtm,  from 
orage,  L.  Lat.  aaroafam,  a  etorm,  from  Lat.  —  Qr.  ama, 
a  gentle  breeie,  from  ad»  <umit  to  blow.]     A  violent 
storm,  generally  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  dlitiugniahed  from  every  other  kind  of  tem- 
pest by  the  vehemence  of  the  wind,  and  the  sudden 
changes  to  which  It  is  suldect     Hurricanes  prevail 
chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Franoai 
and  in  some  parts  of  China. 
Hnrrleane,  in  lUmoiK  a  township  of  Agrette  oo. 
~A  post-village  of  Montgomery  oo.    Bw.  (1897)  150. 
Harrleane,  in  Tameieee,  a  P.  O.  <n  Humphreys  oo. 
HurrlCAiie,  in  W.  FtryJMo,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  oo. 
Harrleane,  in  WUccmm^  a  postH>fllce  of  Grant  oo. 
Hurrleauie  Oeefc,  in  AihmiUy  enters  the  Saline 

river  in  Saline  co. 
Harrleane  Creek,  or  Trlltair  Crkkk,  in  (Teoryio, 

enters  the  Santilla  river  in  Ware  co. 
Hurrleane  Creek,  in  Ttnntmtt,  rises  in  DlckKA 

CO.,  and  enters  Duck  river  in  Humphries  oo. 
Harrleane  Island,  in   JfoiM,  a  post-ofltoa  cf 

Knox  ca 
BEnr'rled,  p.  a.     Hastened;   urged  or  impelled  to 

n^id  motion  or  rigorous  action. 
Knr'rledljr,  ode.  In  a  hurried  manner;  precipitately. 
HLnr'rledncM,  n.  State  of  being  hurried;  precipitancy. 
BEnr'rler,  n.    One  who  hurries,  urges,  or  impels. 
HLnr'rjr,  v.  a.    [A.  8.  krtran^  to  move,  agitate,  raise.] 
To  lmp«  to  greater  speed ;  to  drive  or  press  forward 
with  more  ra|ddity. — To  urge  to  act  or  proceed  with 
more  celerity ;  to  hasten ;  to  quicken ;  to  accelerate.  — 
To  drive  or  impel  with  riolence ;  to  urge  or  drive  with 
precipitation  and  confurion. 
—V.  n.    To  move  or  act  with  haste ;  to  hasten ;  to  proceed 

with  celerity  or  precipitation. 
»M.    A  putting  into  trepidation  or  conftisioD;   haste; 
hasty  motion;  pressure:  urgency  to  haste;  precipita- 
tion;  that  occasions  disorder  or  confusion;   tumult; 
bustle;  commotion. 
HLor'rjrlnir*  *^    The  urging  to  greaterspeed ;  rapidity 

of  motion. 
"Buw'rjinmXy^  adv.    In  a  hurrying  mannor. 
Hnrst,  n.  IGer.  hont ;  A.8.  Ayrfton,  to  adorn.]  A  small 
wood ;  a  knoU  covered  with  tnes,  hence  the  termination 


of  several  places  in  England,  particularly  in  Kent  and 
Sussex.  The  surnames  of  AshAtirst,  HaxelAicrs^  Ac, 
are  derived  flrom  persons  who  resided  at  or  near  a  hurst 


or  wood  of  these  trees. 

BEnrl,  n.  [A.  S.  Ayrt,  hurt,  wounded ;  Tr.  Aetirf,  a  hit, 
knock,  fh>m  hmrUr,  to  knock.]  A  wound ;  a  bruise ; 
iqiury;  harm;  loss;  damage;  detriment;  whatever 
injires  or  harms. 

—V.  a.  To  knock,  strike,  or  dash  violently  against ;  to 
bruise;  to  wound;  to  injure  or  impair  the  sound  state 
of  the  body,  as  by  incision  or  fVacture. — To  harm;  to 
damage.  —  To  injure  by  occasioning  loss ;  to  impair ;  to 
impair  the  strength,  purity,  or  beauty  of;  to  harm, 
injure,  or  damage  in  general ;  to  iqjure ;  to  give  pain 
to ;  to  srieve,  as  one*s  feelings. 

HLnr'tel,  ii.    A  horse.    (Scotland.) 

Hnri'er.  n.  One  who  hurts  or  harms.  —  A  flatted  iron 
flxed  against  the  body  of  an  axletree. 

{(hm,)  A  piece  of  timber  placed  along  the  head  of  a 
gun  platform,  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  slope  of  the 
parapet,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  ii^Jured  by  the 
wheels  of  the  g^n-carriage. 

HLnrt'ftol,  a.  Oiasing  hurt,  harm,  loss,  iivjury,  or  de- 
struction ;  tending  to  impair  or  destroy ;  pernicious ; 
destructive ;  harmfbl ;  pi^udidal ;  detrimental ;  mis- 
chievous ;  ii^urious. 

BEnrt'ftolljr,  adx.    Injuriously;  mischievously. 

Hnrt'ftolneM,  ii.  Iqjuriousness ;  tendency  to  occa- 
sion loss  or  destruction ;  mischievousness. 

BEnr'tle,  V.  n.  [From  Aurt,q.  v.]  To  clash;  to  skir- 
mish; to  run  a^nst  anything;  to  jostle. 

"  Tbe  nolM  of  tettto  kmrlUd  to  Um  sir."  —SktJtM. 

— V.  a.  To  push  with  riolence ;  to  whirl  round ;  to  brandish. 

Hnr'Ueberrj,  ii.  (Bot)  Same  as  huckleberry. 
See  YAOciinuM. 

HnrtlesSfO.  Innocent;  harmless;  innoxious;  doing 
no  harm. 

H  n  rtleaslx*  ^*'    Without  harm. 

HnrtleMineiM,  n.  Freedom  flrom  any  pernicious 
quality. 

Hnr'toir,  (-ho«r,) «.  JFr.]    Ahurter. 

Hns'banft.  n.  [A.  S.  hwlbomda,  huAtmia — hut,  a 
house,  and  oomfa,  a  master  of  a  family,  from  hindan, 
to  bind.]  A  male  consort  or  spouse ; — the  correlative 
of  to(/'«.— The  male  of  animals  of  a  lower  order,  (a.)  — 
An  economist;  a  good  manager. 

Husband  and  Wiff,  (X>au>,)  are  in  many  resnects  re- 
garded as  in  peculiar  circnnistances,  and  pajiicular  laws 
are  in  force  regarding  them.  For  most  purposes  they 
are  looked  upon  as  only  one  person,  the  legal  existence 
of  the  woman  being  hidden  or  incorporated  In  that  of 
her  husband;  whence  she  is  called  %ftme  covert,  and  her 
condition  during  nuuriage,  her  coverture.  For  this 
reason  a  man  cannot  grant  anything  to  his  wife  directlv. 
nor  enter  into  covenant  with  her;  for  the  grant  would 
be  to  suppose  her  separate  existence,  and  to  covenant 


with  her  would  only  be  to  covenant  with  blioielf ;  but 
a  husband  may  grant  to  his  wife,  by  means  of  a  trustee 
or  releasee  to  uses,  and  he  may  bequeath  anything  to 
his  wife  by  will,  seeing  that  that  cannot  take  efTect  till 
the  coverture  is  determined  by  his  death.  Tlie  H.  is 
bound  by  law  to  provide  his  wife  with  necessaries  as 
much  as  himself;  and  if  she  contract  debts  for  them,  he 
is  bound  to  pay  them ;  but  for  anything  beyond  neces- 
sariet  he  is  not  chargeable.  If  a  wife  elopes,  and  lives 
with  another  man,  tbe  H.  is  not  chargeable,  even  for 
necessaries,  at  least  if  the  person  who  furnishes  th«n 
is  snfllciently  apprised  of  her  elopement.  If  a  wife  be 
indebted  before  4er  marriage,  the  H.  is  bound  to  pay  the 
debt,  for  be  has  adopted  her  and  her  droumstances  to- 
gether. If  the  wife  be  ii^ured  in  her  person  or  prop- 
erty, she  can  bring  no  action  for  redress  without  hta* 
H.*B  concurrence,  and  in  his  name,  as  well  as  her  own ; 
neither  can  she  be  sued  without  making  the  husband  a 
4efendant,  except  where  he  may  have  abjured  the  realm, 
or  been  banished;  for  then  he  Is  dead  in  law.  In  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  however,  the  wife  may  be  indicted 
and  punished  separately :  for  the  union  is  only  a  civil 
one.  Though  in  general  the  law  considers  man  and  wife 
as  one  person,  yet  there  are  some  instances  in  which  she 
is  separately  considered  as  inferior  to  him,  and  acting 
by  his  compulsion.  Therefore,  ail  deeds  executed,  and 
acts  done  by  her  during  her  coverture,  are  void,  except 
in  execution  of  a  power;  in  which  case  she  must  be 
solely  and  secretly  examined,  to  learn  if  her  act  be 
voluntary.  She  cannot  by  will  devise  lands  to  her  J7., 
unleas  under  special  circumstances ;  for  at  the  time  of 
making  it  she  is  supposed  to  t>e  under  his  coercion.  In 
some  fdonies  too,  and  other  inferior  crimes,  committed 
by  her  through  constraint  of  her  J7.,  the  law  excuses 
her;  but  this  does  not  extend  to  treason  or  murder. 
The  law  regards  marriage  in  no  otiier  light  than  a  civil 
contract,  and  as  such,  treats  it  as  it  does  all  other  civil 
contracts;  allowing  it  to  be  good  and  valid  In  all  cases 
where  the  parties  at  the  time  of  making  it  were  in  the 
flrst  place  wiQing  to  contract ;  secondly,  ahU  to  con- 
tract ;  and,  lastly,  actually  did  contract,  in  the  proper 
forms  and  solemnities  required  by  law.  In  general,  all 
persons  are  able  to  contract  marriage,  unless  they  labor 
under  some  particular  disabilities  and  incapacities. 
These  are  of  two  soris:  flrst,  such  as  are  canonical, 
and  recognised  bv  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  as  consanguin- 
ity, or  relation  by  blood ;  aflinity,  or  relation  by  mar-' 
riage ;  precontract,  and  certain  particular  corporeal  in- 
flrmities :  and  second,  such  as  are  created  or  enforced 
by  the  municipal  laws ;  as  a  prior  marriage,  want  of 
age,  want  of  reason,  Ac  Lastly,  in  order  to  make  a 
l^od  legal  marriage,  it  mnst  be  performed  in  due  form 
of  law. 

HnsHbiMidt  V.  a.  To  manage  with  (higality;  to  use 
economy. 

HnsT»andage,  n.  The  agent  or  managins  owner's 
allowance  or  commisston  for  attending  to  a  ship's  bud- 
neas. 

HnslMUidless,  adv.    Without  a  husband. 

HnslMindl J,  a.    Frugal;,  thrifty,  (a.) 

HnslMindnian,  n.  A  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the 
ground;  one  who  labors  in  tillage. 

HnslNUidrj,  n.  A  term,  including  both  agriculture 
and  gardening,  or  all  those  country  occupations  which 
the  lather  of  a  family  was  expected  to  perform  in  the 
country.  The  term  is  now  commonly  us«d  as  synony- 
mous with  affrie¥iturt.'—TYk%  term  ooNVsriiMe  hdutbandry 


Is  applied  to  that  system  of  cropping  in  which  the  land 
is  alternately  kept  under  grass  and  tillage. 

Hnsbnndry,  Patrons  of.  See  Farmers' ALUAWcm. 

HLnsk,  a.  [Oer.  h%t$ck  ;  Dan.  hy»,  hy$t;  closely  allied  to, 
if  not  idenUcal  with,  Aist,  and  wAist]  SUent :  still ;  quiet. 
•V.  a.  To  still:  to  silence;  to  calm;  to  make  quiet;  to 
repress, as  noise;  to  appease ;  to  allay. 

— V.  n.  To  be  still ;  to  be  silent. 

Hnsk,  inierj.  [Imperative  of  the  verb  AwsA.]  Be  silent 
or  quiet;  make  no  noise ;  silence  1 

Hnsk'Abjr,  a.    That  tends  to  quiet  or  lull. 

Hnsk'er,  n.  An  usher,  (o.)  — A  bully.  (Local  U.S.) 

HLnsk'-monejr.  fi.  A  bribe  to  secure  silence;  money 
paid  to  hinder  information,  or  disclosure  of  facts. 

Hnsk,  fi.  [It.  guteio^heW  of  nuts,  Ac:  Ger.  Ai2^; 
Du.  hulM,  husk,  cod.]  The  shell  or  external  covering  of 
certain  fruits  or  seeds  of  plants ;  the  rind ;  the  bark ;  — 
especially  the  ars  of  maixe. 

—V.  a.  To  strip  off,  as  the  external  covering  of  the  fkrults 
or  seeds  of  plants. 

Hnsked,  {ku$kt,)p.  a.  Stripped  of  its  husks. 

—a.  Covered  with  a  husk. 

Hnsk'lljr,  adv.  In  a  huskv  manner;  dryly;  roughly. 

Hnsk'lness.  n.  State  of  being  dry  and  rough,  like  a 
husk.  —  Roughness  of  sound,  or  of  the  voice. 

Hnsk'lni^,  n.  The  act  of  stripping  off  husks  of  fhiits 
and  seeds.  —  An  assemblage  of  neighbors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  husking  Indian  corn.  [Local  U.  S.] 

Sfnsk'jr,  a.  Abounding  with  husks;  consisting  of 
husks;  resembling  husks;  dry;  rough.  —  Rough,  as 
sound ;  harsh  ;  whixzlng. 

Hn'SO,  n.  {Zo6L)  See  Stvrobok. 
Inss,  John,  one  of  the  reformers  l>efore  the  Reforma- 
tion, B.  at  Unssinatx,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  about  1375. 
He  was  of  a  poor  ftimily,  but  through  tbe  kindness  of  a 
wealthy  seigneur,  was  sent  to  study  at  the  University 
of  Prague,  where  he  graduated  m.  a.  Ue  entered  the 
Church,  was  ordaine<l  priest  in  1400,  and  under  the 
protection  of  King  Wenceslaus  and  his  queen,  Sophia, 
began  propagating  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  In  1409 
he  was  namM  rector  of  the  university ;  was  soon  after 
suspended  from  his  office  of  priest,  and  continuing  to 
preach,  in  the  field  and  in  houses,  against  the  pope, 
the  authority  of  tradition,  indulgences,  Ac,  was  de- 


Boonoed  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  on  bis  kfllag  te 
answer  the  charges  made  against  him,  was  excomarani> 
cated  by  Alexander  V.  Tumults  occurring  in  Pnigos, 
between  the  followen  of  U.  and  the  Roman  party,  H. 
retired  for  a  time  to  his  native  village.  When  IHips 
John  XXm.  {ttticlaimed  a  crusade  against  '-^frliM^ 
king  of  Naples,  H.  boldly  condemned  the  pope ;   was 

Tin  dted  to  Rome,  and  at  last,  in  1414,  to  the  Cooncfl 
Constance.  Thither,  trusting  to  the  safe<ondaet 
given  by  the  Smneror  Sigismund,  he  went  Unshaken 
by  entreatiee  or  by  terrors,  he  was  arrested,  degraded 
from  the  priesthood,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
and  burnt  at  Constance,  July  7.  1416.  His  disciple, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  met  a  like  end  In  tbe  following  year. 
SeeHuBtRB. 
Knssnr,  (MZs-sdK,)  n.  [Hung,  h^tz,  20.  and  ^.  rate.] 
{MU.)  One  of  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  flrst  in  use  among 
the  Magyars  in  1610,  and  so  called  because  tbe  twfntUtk 


man  of  al  1  the  vassals  of  the  nobles  In  each  province  was 
compelled  to  be  armed  as  a  trooper.  TlUy  Introdoced 
bnssara  Into  the  Austrian  army;  and  at  the  liattleof 
Leipsic,  In  1681,  had  flve  regiments  of  them  in  the  field. 
Luxemburg  Ibrmed  a  troop  in  France  in  1602 ;  and  Fred- 
erick William  L  of  Prussia  organised  two  rcfciments  in 
Prussia,  17aO.  The  flrst  hussara  forming  part  of  the 
Kngliah  army  were  enrolled  by  William  m.  during  the 
war  In  Flanders  in  1604.  There  are  regiments  of  hus- 
sars In  almost  all  the  European  armies.  Their  arms  are 
a  sabre,  a  carbine,  and  pistols. 

Hns'slm  Pnckn,  the  hut  Dey  of  Algiera,  b.  ITTS,  pro- 
claimed 1818,  dethroned  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Bourmont,  1880. 

Hnss'lies,  n.  j»(.  {Bod.  Bi$L)  The  foUowere  of  John 
Hubs,  9.«.~Upon  receiring  the  nevrs  of  his  death,  sev- 
eral nobles  and  knights  formed  an  association,  Dec  S; 
1415.  This  party  obtained  the  majority  at  the  pariia- 
ment  of  Prague,  Bept.  6, 1416,  and  being  opposed  by  the 
emperor,  thev  took  the  fleld,  and  appointed  Ziaka  th^ 
leader,  Marob  10, 1418.  Active  war  aoon  commenced, 
and  a  schism  occurred  in  1426.  The  battle  of  Prague 
was  gained  by  ZUka,  July  14,  1420;  and  In  the  stm 
more  brilliant  victory  of  Deutsdibrod,  Jan.  8, 1422,  be 
almost  annihilated  the  Emperor's  army.  The  Hossltes 
overran  the  whole  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  marching  upon  Vienna,  when  the  rad- 
den  death  of  Ziska,  Oct  12,  142A,  put  a  stop  to  their 

{lans.  They  gained  two  more  battles — at  AiM8ig,Juie 
5, 1426.  and  at  Mies,  July  21, 1426;  but,  wsakened  by 
Internal  diqmtes,  they  were  induced  to  sue  for  peace. 
After  long  negotiation,  the  treaty  of  Iglau  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Anperor  Sigismund  and  the  lead- 
en of  the  B.,  July  6, 1436.  Though  this  treaty  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  struggles  of  the  Protestants  in  Bohe- 
mia, yet  fh>m  this  time  the  name  of  H.  wbb  no  longer 
applied  to  them. 
Hns'sir,  n.  [Corrupted  fh»n  kim$ew^t^  taken  In  an  111 
sense]  A  sorry  or  bad  woman ;  a  worthless  weoch.  It 
Is  often  used  ludicrously  on  slight  disi4»probatloa. 
"  Get  yoa  ta,  htuat,  go  I  Vow  will  I  | 
isde."  — f 


—A  case  containing  a  set  of  sewing  materials,  thread, 
needlee,  buttons,  Ac ;— also  called  hMtMmjfi  or  hmtm^ 

Hnst'lncs,  n.  pL  [A.  S.  hfuUnge  —  kiu^A  house,  and 
thing,  a  cause,  a  council.]  The  principal  and  supron^ 
court  of  the  city  of  London,  held  before  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen,  in  the  Guildhall.  This  cowi  is  of  great 
antiquity,  as  honoreble  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
laws  of  King  Bdward  the  Confessor.  In  the  H.  court,  at 
the  preeent  day,  the  aldermen  and  four  memben  of  par- 
liament are  elected.  Other  cities  and  towns  have  als» 
had  a  court  of  the  same  name ;  as  Wincheater,  To^ 
Lincoln,  Ac  In  conunon  language,  the  term  H.  is  ap- 
plied. In  England,  to  the  booth  or  elevated  platform  <ni 
which  candidates  at  a  parliamentary  electfon  are  nomi- 
nated, and  firom  which  they  address  their  constitnente 
before  the  show  of  hands  is  takra. 

Hns'tisford,  in  fTtJcoiwm,  a  oost-villace  and  town- 
ship of  Dodge  county,  about  50  miles  N.B.  of  Madi* 
son. 

Hnstle,  {hut%)  «.a.  [Du.  Avtsetot,  to  Jumble  or  shuffle 
among  one  another ;  Sw.  hmtU,  to  shuffle.]  To  shake 
or  shuffle  together  in  confusion ;  to  push  or  crowd. 

H[ns'ton«  in  /btiuyioaiMMi,  a  thriving  townsh^  of  Blaix 

00. 

—A  township  of  Centre  co. 

Hns'tontown,  In  Aiwwb..  a  post-village  of  Tulton  ca 

Hns'tonvtUe,  in  JTentedky,  a  post-village  of  Linookv 
CO.,  about  53  m.  8.  of  Frankfort.    Aw.  (1897 )  492. 

HLnsnm  (Aoo'sMm),  a  Beaport  town  of  Prussia,  in  Schles- 
wlg,  on  the  Aucl  22  m.  w.  of  Schleswig.    Fop.  fi.755. 

Hnswll^,  (hilraif,)n.  [Corrupted  tnm  hou»noift.'\  A 
bad  manager;  a  sorry  woman;  a  hussy.  —  An  econo- 
mist; a  thrifty  woman. 

"  The  IwantsoQfl  hmamifi,  natars.  so  eaek  bash 
Lajs  b«r  fUasH  bsft>rt  yoa."  —  dtakc 

— «.  a.  To  manage  with  economy  and  frugality. 

Hns'wlfeljr,  a.  Thrifty;  fbogal. 

— ade.  Thriftily;  like  a  huswife. 

Hns'wlferj,  n.  Management,  good  or  bad.^Man* 
agement  of  rural  business  committed  to  women. 

Hnt,  fi.    [Ger.  AiUte;  Dn.  Aid;  Dan.  Ayt<e,  fhmi  Heb. 

Sftota,  Sans,  outh,  to  cover.]   A  covered  place ;  a  small 
iouse,  hovel,  or  cabin;  a  mean  lodge  or  dwelling;  a 
cottage ;  a  temporary  building  to  lodge  soldiers. 
■«.  a.   To  place  in  huts,  as  troops  encamped  In  wtntsr- 
quartera. 
—V.  n.  To  take  lodgings  In  hntB. 

Hntcli,  It.  rA.S.A«iMBOoa,  a  chest ;  l>u.Aoic,  a  pen,  ken- 
nel ;  ¥t.  hwau,  a  kneading>trongh ;  %d.  h^dta,  a  large 
chest]  A  com  chest  or  bin ;  a  box  for  rabbits ;  a  rat-trap. 


HUYG 


HYAC 


HYAL 
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( JfEMfi^.)   A  box  In  which  coal  !•  drawn  op  ont  of  a 

XEiitcll'eaon,  Fkancis,  philosopher,  •ometimes  con- 
aid  wed  aa  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  achool.  He  waa 
bom  In  lOM  In  Ireland;  studied  at  Glasgow;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Ireland,  oflBciated  in  a  Pnabyterian 
congregation,  for  some  time,  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
kingdom ;  but  in  1729  he  wim  elected  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Glasgow.  He  had  preTious^r  published 
An  hupdry  into  Vu  Original  of  our  Ideas  qfBeautjf  and 
Virtue^  and  a  Treatiie  on  the  Nature  and  Qmduct  €tf  the 
I^usieni,  In  1766,  his  son.  Dr.  Francis  H.,  a  phjfiician 
of  Glasgow,  printed  from  his  father's  papers,  A  Syttem 
qf  Moral  Philoaophy,  2  rols.  4to. ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  account  of  the  author.    D.  1747. 

Hnteli'lnSy  Thomas,  geographer-general  to  the  United 
8utes,  B.  in  New  Jersey,  about  1780.  He  served  in  the 
armr  against  the  Indians  in  Florida;  was  imprisoned  in 
Xngland  in  1779,  on  the  charge  of  harlng  corresponded 
wiui  Dr.  Franklin,  then  American  asent  in  France; 
Afterwards  joined  the  arm j  of  General  Greene ;  and  n. 
At  Pittsburg,  1789.  He  published  sereral  topographical 
and  historical  works  of  considerable  interest. 

Hmtcll'liisoii,  ANira,  a  religious  enthusiast  of  New 
Kngland,  banished  from  the  colony  by  an  ecclesiastical 

S nod,  and  killed,  with  fourteen  others  of  her  family,  by 
e  Indians,  1613. 

Hnteblnaofiy  John,  an  English  philosophical  and 
biblical  writer,  b.  at  Springthorn,  Torkshire,  1674.  The 
publication  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia  in  1687,  in 
which  the  philosopher  supposed  the  planets  to  moTe 
through  a  racuum,  provoked  A, who  was  a  great  student 
of  anuquity,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  publish 
his  work,  entitled  Moae^  Prinemia^  which  appeared  in 
two  parts,  in  1724  and  1727.  The  design  of  H.  was  to 
demonstrate  that  a  celestial  matter  pervades  the  whole 
creation,  spiritual  and  natural,  whereby  Jehovah  is 
master  of  the  material  worlds,  whereas  the  theory  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  supposed  a  universe  without  a  God,  or  a 
God  who  acts  by  arbitrary  power.  This  philosophical 
doctrine,  which  is  supported  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
an  interplanetary  ether,  was,  in  the  work  of  H.,  a  pure 
deduction  fh>m  the  Scriptures,  his  principle  being  that 
the  Hebrew  language  is  perfectly  formed,  so  as  to  oon- 
Tey  perfect  ideas,  without  the  redundancv  or  deficiency 
of  letters  common  to  other  languages;  hence,  that  it 
was  perfectlv  adapted  to  be  the  medium  of  a  revelation, 
and  that  religion  and  philosophy  were  united  in  the 
system  of  Moses.  H.  attacked  Dr.  Woodward,  author 
of  a**  Natural  Historr  of  the  Earth,"  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  He  wielded  his  pen  with  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  with  little  respect  for  the  feelings  of  his  opponents. 
Among  his  adherents  were  Bishop  Home,  Jones  of  Nay- 
Und,  Julius  Bate,  Drs.  Hodges  and  Wetherall,  Park- 
hurst,  Romalne,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.    D.  1787. 

BntelilBaon,  Thomas,  lord  chief-justice,  and  after- 
wards lieutenant-governor,  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, B.  at  Boston,  1711.  He  was  greatly  respected 
for  his  able  and  irreproachable  conduct  on  the  bench ; 
but  having  covertly  taken  part  with  Great  Britain 
against  the  American  colonies,  and  given  the  English 
ministers  advice  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duty 
on  tea,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him,  and  make 
General  Gage  his  successor.  He  accordingly  went  to 
England,  lived  in  a  retired  manner  at  Brompton,  and 
died  there  in  1780.  H.  was  author  of  a  History  qfthe 
Oblonw  of  Massachusetts. 

Hatcn  Jnaon,  iu  Sotith  Dnhota,  a  S:  E.  CO. :  orso,  about 
795  sq.  m.  Birern.  Dakota  and  some  smaller  streams. 
£ter/ace,  diverelfled;  soil,  feitile.  Oap.  Olivet.  Pop. 
(1895]  11,543. 

Iintcli'lnaoii,  in  Ifiniiesoto,  a  post-vilUge  and  town- 
ship uf  McLeod  county. 

Htttclilnao'iilAnM,  N.p/.  (PhOoa.)  The  followers  of 
John  Hutchinson  (o.  v.)- 

HLnt'SOnvllle,  in  ///inou,  a  post-Tillage  of  Crawford 
CO.,  about  13U  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Springfield.  Pbp.  (1897)  624. 

Vat 'ten,  Ulbich  ton,  a  German  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  best  known  as  one  of  the  boldest  promoters  of 
the  Reformation ;  B.  of  a  noble  fkmily  at  the  castle  of 
Steckelberg,  in  Franconia;  D.  In  the  little  Island  of 
UfTnan,  in  the  lake  of  Zurich,  1623. 

Knf 'ton,  Jamxs,  a  British  geoloKlst  and  natural  philos- 
opher, B.  at  Edinburgh,  1726 ;  chiefiy  distinguished  as 
author  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  which  is  developed 
the  system  called  Plutonic,  stronglv  confirmed  by  later 
researches  in  geology,  by  which  the  structure  of  the 
Bolid  parts  of  the  earth  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
fire.    D.  1797. 

BEnt'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 
Coles  CO. 

Hnt'ton,  in  Maryland,  a  postofllce  of  Garrett  co.  on 
the  Bait.  A  Ohio  R.  R. 

Htttto'nlan,  a.  {Gtol.)  Relating  to  the  PUUoide 
theory,  promoted  by  J.  Hutton  (a.  v.). 

Hnt'tOnSTllle,  in  WeM  Virgmia,  a  post-vlUage  of 
Randolph  co.,  about  12  m.  S.  W.  of  Beverly. 

BEnx'ter,  v.  n.    To  higgle ;  to  huckster. 

BEny,  (A^<,  or  we,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  Lttge,  on  the 
Meuse,  16  m.  W.  of  Lidge.  Manuf.  Paper,  leather,  soap, 
pipes,  Ac.    Jhp.  10,076. 

Hnyff«n«9  Christian,  (hVJens,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
mathemstician  and  astronomer,  B.  at  the  Hague,  1629 ; 
settled  in  Paris,  1663,  at  the  invitation  of  Colbert,  who 
bestowed  on  him  a  handsome  pension ;  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1681 ;  d.  1696.  In  pure  Geometry,  H. 
gave  the  reasons  for  the  quadrature  of  the  Hyperbola, 
the  Ellipsis,  and  the  Circle ;  in  Mechanics,  he  laid  down 
the  theory  of  the  Pendulum,  and  its  application  to  tlie 
Clock;  he  discerned  the  svnchronism  of  the  Cycloid, 
Invented  the  theory  of  Involutes  and  Evelutes  of  Curves, 


and  explored  the  doctrine  of  Centres  of  Oscillation 
most  Important  of  all.  he  announced  the  law  of  the 
motion  of  bodies  revolving  in  circles,  thereby  ^onii^ir 
the  law  of  gravitation.  In  Astronomy,  we  owe  him  the 
memorable  discovery  of  Saturn's  ring,  at  that  time  a 
most  sagacious  solution  of  very  puuling  appearances, 
In  Optics  he  Isid  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  Undu* 
lations,  explaining  by  means  of  it  phenomena  which  by 
the  theory  of  Emanation  Newton  could  not  touch. — 
Few  cultivators  of  Abstract  Science  had  a  clearer  or 
more  correct  intellect  than  Huygeus ;  he  showed  thii«, 
more  especially  in  his  ready  appreciation  and  powerful 
grasp  of  the  Doctrine  of  Gravitation :  he  aduptetl  the 
new  view  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  previous  attiwhment  to 
the  Vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  and  this  at  a  period  uf  life 
when  men  have  rarely  freshness  enough  to  slter  their 
opinions. 

HLays'Menite.n.  (Min.)  A  greenish-eray  mineral  from 
the  salt  mlueoiStrassfhrt,  often  found  in  nodular  forms 
that  contain  a  nucleus  of  common  salt.  Sp.  gr.  2*78. 
Cbmp.  Borate  of  magnesia  40*36,  borate  of  iron  6005, 
chloride  of  magnesium  9*69.  It  becomes  yellow  on  ex- 
posure. 

Hnsareb,  (he¥}-*d-ray',)  a  region  of  Afghanistan,  in 
LaU  810  dty  to  87°  N.,  Lon.  62°  to  68®  E. ;  orea,  80,000 
sq.  m.;  pop,  abt.  220,000. 

Has'BAyn.  [Most  probably  a  different  form  of  hurrah.] 
A  shout  of  joy. 

— r.  n.  To  utter  a  loud  shout  of  joy,  or  au  acclamation 
In  joy  or  praise. 

— p.  a.    To  receive  or  attend  with  shouts  of  joy. 

Hnrnm^'lny,  n.  A  shouting  with  joy ;  a  rec<»iving  with 
shouts  of  joy. 

IlTen.  Hwen,  (wfun,)  a  small  inland  of  Sweden,  on 
the  S.W.  coast  in  the  Sound,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Copenhagen. 
It  has  no  piirticular  interest  save  having  t>een  the  resi- 
dence of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  the  place  where  be  built  an 
observatory,whicli  has  since  fallen  into  dtH^y :  pop.  2,100. 

Hversalt,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Halotricliite  in  which 
a  little  of  the  alnmiua  is  replaced  by  sesquioxideof  iron, 
and  some  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  by  magnesia. 

H.  W.    Abbreviation  for  high-water, 

H WAnir-l>o,  a  river  of  China,    iee  Hoano-ho. 

Hjraelntll,  (hVarsinth,)n,  [Lat.  hpadnthus;  Gr.  hya- 
kinthoi.]   {Myth.)    A  young  Lacedsemonlan  prince  of 

KMt  beauty,  son  of  Amyclas.  He  was  the  favorite  of 
th  Apollo  and  Zephyr,  but  himself  preferred  the  for- 
mer. Zephyr  is  said  to  have  killed  him  from  jealousy ; 
but  Apollo  transformed  him  into  the  fiower  called  after 
him,  euflraving  on  its  petals  the  two  first  letters  of  his 
He  was  W(     ■  ■ 


orshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Sparta. 
(Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant,  genus  HvAaNTHUS,  q.  v. 
(Min.)  The  J7.  of  the  ancients  Is  regarded  as  our 
sapphire.  The  highly-colored  varieties  of  airron  are 
caile4  hyacinths.  The  variety  of  garnet  called  cinnamon- 
stone,  especially  that  from  Ceylon,  and  sometimes  a 
ferruginous  quarts  of  a  blood-red  color,  are  also  called 
by  this  name.  In  modem  mineralogy  a  hyacinth-ec^ 
Is  reddishK>ranse  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 

H  jraeln  tbe,  Fathbe  Oraelbs-Lotson,  a  French  pulpit 
orator,  b.  1827.  He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Pan,  and 
at  an  early  age  composed  some  remarkable  poetry.  In 
1836  he  entered  Saint-Sulpice,  was  ordained  priest  after 
four  years  of  theological  study,  taught  philosophy  at 
the  great  Seminary  of  Avignon,  and  theology  at  that  of 
Nantas,  and  ofllciated  in  his  ecclesiastical  capacity  at 
Salnt-Sulpice.  He  afterwards  spent  two  years  in  the 
convent  of  the  Osrmolites  of  Lyons,  entered  that  order, 
and  attracted  much  attention  by  his  preaching  at  the 
Lyote  of  that  city.  He  delivered  the  course  of  sermons 
in  Advent  at  Bordeaux,  a  course  for  Lent  at  Perigneux 
In  1864,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  whore  his  preaching  at 
the  Madeleine  and  at  Notre-U^une  attracted  much  st- 
tentlon.  Father  H.  exhibited  liberal  tendencies,  which, 
though  perhi^M  not  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  se- 
cret thoughts  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Monseigneur 
Darbay,  obliged  this  eminent  dignitary  to  put  an  end  to 
the  discourses  of  the  bold  Carmelite.  In  1860,  a  letter 
of  censure  fW>m  the  Father-General  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelites  led  Father  £r.  to  a  breaking  of  his  vows.  He 
then  repaired  to  New  York,  and  Bome  days  after  left 
America,  and  marriad  in  1873  an  American  lady.  In 
1873  he  established  an  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Geneva, 
reeignlng  his  charge  In  1874.  He  opened  an  Independent 
church  In  Paris,  in  1878,  called  the  Eglise  Gallicane. 

BLjmetn'tlias.  n.  [See  Htaointh.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  LUiaeest.  They  are 
bulbous-rooted,  with  bell-shaped 
fiower,  6-cleft  perianth,  and  dry 
capsular  fhiit.  The  numerous  and 
splendid  varieties  of  the  i^urden 
hyacinth,  H.  OrimtaUs,  have  al- 
ways been  general  Ikvorites;  and 
the  fondness  for  these  fiowers  in 
some  countries  almost  amounts  to 
a  mania.  It  Is  a  native  of  Persia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  and  is  now 
naturallBed  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  has  broad 
linear  leaves,  with  a  raceme  of 
many  flowers.  The  colors  of  the 
cultivated  hyacinth  vary  greatly, 
and  are  chiefly  white,  purple,  and 
blue;  many  of  them  are  double. 
The  (higrance  of  the  hyacinth  Is 
most  powerful  about  11  o'clock  at 
night  In  Holland  more  than  2,000 
varieties  have  received  distinct 
names,  and  the  price  of  1,000  florins 
has  been  given  for  a  single  plant. 
The  environs  of  some  of  the  Dutch 
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towns  present,  through  the  profusion  of  these  flowan, 
a  gorgeous  appearance.  Hyacinth  bulbs,  planted  In  poti 
or  grown  In  hyaclnth-glsases,  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

Hjraeln'tlilne.  Hjaelii'tliian,  a.  [Gr.  hvakin- 
thinos.]  Made  of  hyacinth;  consisting  of  hyacinth ;  re- 
sembling hyacinth. 

Mymdeu^  (hVa-dees.)  (Myth.)  The  flve  daughters  of 
AtlMS,  king  of  MauriUnia,who  were  so  disoousoTate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  that 
they  pined  away  and  died.  They  became  stars  after 
death,  and  were  placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  xodiac.  Their  names  are  Phaola,  Ambrosia, 
Eudora,  Coronis,  and  Polyxus.  To  these  some  have 
added  Thiene  and  Prodice.  The  ancients  supposed  that 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Hyades  were  always  at- 
tended with  much  rain. 

Hyw'nm  n.  (ZoUl.)  A  carnivorous  animal,  the  differ- 
ent species  of  which  compose  the  fam.  Hymnadm.  The 
hyssnaa  are  digitigrado  animals,  with  more  or  less  elon- 
gate limbs,  and  the  body  depressed  posteriorly.  They 
are  characterised  by  the  possession  of  four  toes  on  each 
foot;  thick,  short,  and  blunt  claws;  and  no  small  tu- 
bercular teeth  iu  the  lower  jaw  behind  the  molars.  The 
dentition  Is  regular ;  34  teeth  in  number,  18  in  the  up- 
per and  16  in  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  6  molar  teeth 
on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  four  on  each 
side  In  the  lower.  The  dental  formula  is  thus  expressed : 
e  1—1  6—6 

Incisors  -,  canines  — ,  molars ;  total  =  84. 

6  1—1  4—4 

By  the  stracture  of  their  teeth,  the  hyaenas  are  able  to 
crush  the  bones  of  even  the  largest  prey,  and  the  mus- 
clsB  of  their  jaws  and  neck  are  so  powerful,  that  It  Is 
almost  impossible  to  take  anything  from  them  that  they 
haTO  seised.  In  habits,  they  are  less  sanguinary  than 
animals  of  a  similar  nature  to  themselves,  and  live  more 
on  dead  prey,  even  preferring  flesh  that  has  become 
quite  putrid.  In  general  form  they  resemble  the  Oamidst, 
but  are  easily 
distinguished 
from  them  by 
reason  of  the 
obliquity  of 
their  bodies  and 
their  peculiar 
walk,  which 
gives  them  the 
appearance  of 
having  their 
hind-legs  short- 
er than  their 
fore  ones;  not 
that  they  are 
really  so,  as  this 
results  lh>m 
their  always  be- 
ing in  a  state 
of  fluxion.  The  mnxxle  Is  obtuse,  like  that  of  a  dog, 
and  the  tongue  rough  and  tntry,  like  that  of  a  cat. 
Tliey  are  nocturnal  animals,  and  are  useful  In  Eastern 
cities,  where  their  act  the  part  of  scavengers,  and  carry 
off  all  refhse  and  decomposing  bodies  during  the  night. 
Of  the  hysBua  in  ancient  times  many  faliulons  stories 
used  to  be  related,  which  had  not  the  slightest  probable 
foundation.  They  were  said  to  be  hermaphrodites, 
changing  thehr  sex  every  year ;  also  it  was  reported  that 
if  the  shadow  of  their  bodies  fell  on  those  of  dogs,  it 
would  render  the  latter  dumb;  and,  flnally,  they  were 
said  to  be  able  to  imitate  the  voices  of  men,  and  to  call 
them  by  name  1  The  family  of  the  hysenas  are  natives 
of  Asia  and  Africa;  and  the  striped  hysena,  H.  wdgaris, 
(Fig.  1334,)  Is  the  best  known  of  the  different  species. 
This  animal  Is  of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  and  the  skin  is 
crossed  by  deep  transverse  black  bands.  From  the  neck 
along  the  back  along  black  nuuie,  mottled  with  yellow 
hair,  extends  to  the  tail,  while  the  ears  are  of  a  brown 
color,  and  nearly  naked,  broad  at  the  base,  long  and 
erect  Of  solltai7,  retiring  habits,  it  Is,  however,  easily 
tamed  by  num,  and  will  thus  become  a  fkithf^l  watch- 
dog. It  Is  called  the  strand-woif  by  the  Inhabltonti 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  a  variety  of  it  is  found. 
The  spotted  hynna  of^  the  Otpe,  Crocuta  maeulata,  or 
tiger-wolf,  Is  smaller  than  the  last-mentioned  animal, 
and  Is  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  diversifled  with  nu- 
merous dark-brown  or  black  spots.  The  remains  of 
hyaenas  have  been  found  In  most  tertiarv  formations 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.    (Also  written  hyen<i.) 

BLjrale'a,  H jAle'ldje,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  genus  and  fam. 
of  molluscous  animals, 
order  Pteropoda;  dis- 
tinguished by  their 
wing-shaped  organs  of 
locomotion,  (Fig.  1836.) 
There  are  many  species, 
found  In  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  shell  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Tenus' 
chariot  The  head  of 
the  animal  Is  very  Indis- 
tinct end  It  has  no  eyes. 
H  jTAles'eenee,  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  becom- 
ing transparent  like 
glass. 

ly 'Aline,  a.  [Gr.  hya- 
Unos,  f^om  hyalos,  glass 
— a  word  said  to  be  Egjrp- 
tian,  which  agrees  witn 
the  pUce  of  Its  earliest  manufacture.]    Glassy ; 
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Hjr'Allte,  n,  (Called  tiao  MUUa>»  glau.)  {Min.)  A 
cleiu-,  culorlew  variety  of  Opal,  (9.  v^)  •omewhat  reM  ~ 
bling  a  tntntparent  gam. 

HyalOir'i'<Vl>y«  »•  [Oc.  Auaiof,  glaM,  and  grapM^  to 
write.]    The  art  of  engniTing  on  giasa. 

BEjr'Alolit,  a.  [Or.  hualo*^  glws,  and  tiderot,  iron.] 
(.^na<.)    Vltriform ;  resetubliug  glaat. 

/f.  iN«m^ran«.    {Anat.)    Tlie  delicate  cellular  m« 
brane  in  which  the  ritreouK  humor  of  the  eye  is  con- 
tained. 

H^Al'opllAne,  n.  (ift'w.)  A  white  or  eolorleaa,  eome- 
tlmea  reddinb  mineral,  tranipareut  or  translucent,  and 
of  a  glaacy  appearance.  Sp.ffr.  2-8-2^.  Cbmp.  Silica 
61-3,  alumina  -21-5,  magneeia  0-84,  lime  0-87,  baryta  15-11, 
■oda  0-55,  potash  9*2o,  WHter  0-58. 

Kjaloaia'erlte,  ».  [Or.  hualot,  glaas,  and  tideros, 
iron.]    A  variety  of  Chrtsoutk,  9.  p. 

BLjTArotjrpe,  n.  [Or.  huaUu,  and  typot,  type.]  A  pho- 
tographic picture  taken  on  glaat. 

B[jrAB'iii«*  in  Jiastaehus^tU,  a  pout-Tillage  and  seaport 
of  Barnstable  co.,  on  Hyannis  Bay,  about  70  m.  S.K.  of 
Boston. 

BEyAii'nls  lili^lat*  in  MauaehusetUt  a  light-honse  ex- 
hibiting a  fixed  light  70  feet  above  sea-level,  on  Point 
Qomroon,  a  promontory  of  Gape  God,  Lat.  41<>  38'  20"  N., 
Lon.70oiyW. 

BEjrapa'ra,  a  riTer  of  8.  America.    See  Jafuka. 

Hjr'att,  in  TexoM^  a  post-village  of  Tyler  00.,  on  the 
Anthem  Pacific  B.  R.    Pbp.  (1897)  about  97a 

Hy'attetOWll,  in  Manland,  a  pos^viUage  of  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  aboot  36  m.  N.W.  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hy'Attevllle.  in  Maryland,  a  poet-town  of  Prinoe 
George  00^  on  B.  A  O.  R.  R.    Pop.  (1897)  about  1,610. 

Hjr'AttSTille,  in  Ohio.    See  TipPSOAifOi. 

Hyberna'tlon,  n.    See  HiBxairATioif. 

Hyb'llt«,  n.    (JVm.)    A  variety  of  Palaooititk,  o.  V. 

Hyb'<Nlus,  n.  (/^<.)  A  genus  of  fossil,  shark-like 
flshi>s,  with  compressed  conical  teeth. 

Hy'brld,  n.  [Lat.  hybrida ;  allied  to  Qr.hybrit,  apiece 
of  wanton  violence,  an  outrage,  i.  e.,  what  is  insulting  to 
nature.]  A  mongrel  prodnce«l,  whether  in  plants  or  ani- 
mals, by  the  impregnation  of  the  female  of  one  species, 
genus,or  race,  by  the  male  belonging  to  a  different  family. 
The  commonest  sorts  otH.  are  those  which  ari«o  from  the 
interconnection  of  different  varieties  of  the  some  species ; 
to  notice  which,  the  product  of  the  wild  boar  and  the 
domestic  sow  (see  Hoo)  need  only  be  mentioned.  It  is 
stated  that  spociflcal  hybrids  have  been  produced  from 
the  artificial  fertilization,  by  Kalreuter,  of  the  Nicoti- 
ana  ruUica  with  the  pollen  of  Nicotiana  parriciUata ; 
And  Schiek  has  demonstrated,  by  numerous  oliser  vat  ions, 
that  a  multitude  of  plants  produce  specifical  hybrids 
]n  a  state  of  nature.  Among  mammalia,  huwevur,  al- 
though hybrids  have  been  produced,  they  are  nut  very 
common,  although  some  have  been  obtained  from  the 
intermixture  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  the  dog  and  wolf, 
and  the  horse  and  ass,  the  latter  being  extremely  use- 
ful, and  termed  *'  the  mule."  Hybrids  are  generally  ster- 
ile, and  the  intermixture  of  different  species,  according 
to  Owen,  is  guarded  against  by  the  aversion  of  two  spe- 
ciflc4illy  different  individuals  to  sexual  union. 

—A  mongrel ;  produced  (torn  the  mixture  of  two  species. 

BEy'brlftliiiii,  or  Htb'ridism,  n.  State  of  being  the 
oflbpriug  of  two  species. 

Hy  bricl'lly,  »i.    Quality  of  being  hybrid ;  hybridism. 

Hy'brldi sable,  a.    That  is  able  to  produce  hybrids. 

Hy'brldiBe,  r.  a.  To  procreate  by  the  mixture  of  two 
different  xpecies ;  to  propagate  mongrels  or  mules. 

B[jrb'rldoiia,  a.     Mongrel;  hybrid. 

Hyea'lu,  a  town  of  Brazil.    See  Icatu. 

Hireoo'tee,  in  y.  QxroUna,  a  small  river  flowing  Into 
the  Dan  River  from  Caswell  co. 

BEydAr'tliriis,  n.    {Med.)    See  Htdrarthrus. 

BLjr'dAtld,  n.  [Or.  hudatu,  a  vesicle,  nrom  hvdary 
water.]  {ZoSl.)  A  term  applied  rather  vaguely  to  vari- 
ous cyst-like  productions,  which  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  Under  the  common 
denomination  of  hydatids  are  included  several  very  dis- 
similar objects.  First,  several  species  of  entozoa,  or 
parasitic  animals,  which  have  a  distinct  and  separate 
Titality ;  secondly,  simple,  unattached  cysts ;  and  thirdly, 
vesicular  bodies,  either  wholly  or  partially  connected 
with  the  tissues  surrounding  them.  In  1686,  Hartman 
first  discovered  that  many  of  the  bodies,  or  cyst-like  tu- 
mors, were  distinct  parasitic  animals.  The  discovery 
excited  little  attention  till  Linnaeus  and  Pallas  took  up 
the  investigation.  Since  that  time  the  subject  has  been 
studied  by  many  eminent  naturalists.  H.  are  princi- 
fUilly  found  in  the  bodies  of  mammals,  and  rarely  in 
those  of  the  lower  animals.  They  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  but  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  mucous  carl- 
ties  and  passages.  The  fluid  which  fills  the  proper  cyst 
of  a  £f .  is  nearly  always  colorless  and  limpid.  The 
cysticercus,  the  cnnurus,  and  the  echinococcus,  are  the 
principal  forms  of  cystic  entozoa  recognized.  The  first 
of  these  is  often  generated  in  the  disease  of  sheep  called 
-**  the  rot."  Another  species  affects  the  hog.  and  pro- 
duces the  disease  called  leprosy,  or  measles.  The  /bfy- 
cephaltu  ovinus,  another  hydatid  of  this  kind,  is  found 
in  the  brain  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  other  ruminating  ani- 
mals. They  occur  frequently  in  one  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  of  sheep,  where  they  occasion  a  kind 
of  giddiness,  causing  the  animal  to  turn  round  and 
round  in  one  direction.  This  disease  is  sometimes  called 
**  thestaggers"  in  Kngland.  The  treatment,  in  all  cases, 
for  the  prevention  or  reraoral  of  hydatids,  is  very  im- 
perfect They  generally  occur  in  a  disordered  state  of 
health ;  consequently,  the  best  remedies  are  those  which 
are  likely  to  remove  that  state,  and  Improve  the  gen- 
eral health. 

^ftydef  in  y-  Qtrolina,  an  extreme  K.  co.,  bordering  on 
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Pamlico  Sonnd ;  ana,  abt.  890  sq.  m.  Rivert.  Pango 
and  some  smaller  streams,  besides  several  lakes,  while 
the  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets. 
Surface,  low  and  level,  covered  profusely  vrith  swamps 
and  marshes.    Oap.  Swan  Quarter.    J\ip.  abt.  9,000. 

Hjrde,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Kngland,  in  Cheshire, 
7  m.  lfi.8.K.  of  Manchester.  Manuj.  Cotton  factories, 
iron-works,  print-works.    I\ip.  16,560. 

Hyde  Pisrk,  a  celebrated  enclosuro  of  abt.  400  acres, 
situate  in  London,  extending  from  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  city  to  Kensington  Oardens.  It  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  became  the  property  of  the 
crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mouasteries,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A  canal  or  sheet  of  water,  called 
the  Serpentine,  although  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
was  made  in  U.  />.,  between  1730  and  1733,  by  order  of 
Queen  (Caroline.  At  the  eastern  end  of  it  is  an  artificial 
waterfall,  constructed  in  1817.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
17  th  century  there  was  a  part  of  it  which  contained  deer. 
About  that  time  it  began  to  be  a  place  for  races  and  mil- 
itary reviews.  It  was  also  resorted  to  for  duels.  After 
the  Restoration,  it  appears  to  have  become  the  favorite 
promenade,  which  it  has  ever  since  continwed  to  be. 
yde  Piurfc,  in  lUimou,  now  a  part  of  Chlcaga 

Hyde  P»rfc,  in  MamichwMtu,  a  post-town  of  Norfolk 
CO.,  on  N.  ¥.,  N.  H.  A  H.  and  N.  E.  R.  R's.  Pop.  (1896) 
11328. 

Hyde  P»rfc,  in  Knu  Ymk,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Dutchess  co.     J\)p.  (lh»i)  2,821. 

Hyde  Hark,  in  VeMutylramUi,  a  former  post-village  of 
Lisckawanna  co.,  now  fuiming  the  western  poriiou  of 
the  city  of  Scranton. 

Hyde  Park,  in  YtrmonL,  a  poet-town  and  township, 
cap.  of  Lamoille  00.,  about  28  m.  N.  of  Hontpelier 
Pbp.  (1897)  1,652. 

Hyderabiad',  a  town  of  HindosUn,  cap.  of  the  Ni- 
zam's Territories,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mnssi,  Lat. 
170  22'  N.,  and  Lon.  78°  32'  E.     Pop.  (1895)  421,160. 

Hyderabad',  a  town  of  Hindtietan,  cap.  of  Scinde,  4 
m.  E.  of  ttie  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  Lat  25°  22'  N., 
Lon.  G^  28'  E.  The  place  is  celebrated  for  its  manufsc- 
ture  of  arms.    Pon.  (1895)  60,054). 

Hyder-AII,  an  Induin  prince  of  Arabian  origin,  bom 
in  Myoore  in  1718,  took  the  field  with  his  brother,  who 
was  in  alliance  with  Fram-e,  1751,  and  in  the  interval 
between  that  period  and  1780  acquired  for  himself  an 
independent  sovereignty,  and  nearly  lironght  the  Eng- 
lish presidency  of  Madras  to  niln.  His  death  occurred 
at  a  critical  {teriod  in  1782,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Tippoo-Saib,  who  was  driven  from  the  Camatic  in 
1783. 

Hydes'barir,  in  Jrwsowri,  a  village  of  Ralls  co.,  about 
90  milM  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Hyde*M,  in  Maryland,  a  }K)st-vUIage  of  Baltimore  co. 

Hyde«'vllle,  in  Oilifomia,  a  post-township  of  Hum- 
boldt CO.,  atiout  25  miles  S.  of  Eureka. 

Hyde'town,  in  Pa.,  a  p<ist-borough  of  Oawford  co. 

Hyde'vllle,  in  New  York,  a  post-ofllce  of  Broome  00. 

Hyde^Tllle,  in  VermoiU,  a  post-Tillage  of  Bntland  00., 
abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Rutland. 

Hydnoear'pos,  n.  [Gr.  hudncn,  tubercle,  Ararpot, 
fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  J^xngiacem,  con- 
sisting of  arborescent  unisexual  plants,  found  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  India.  The  species  H.  venenatut  has  a 
poisonous  fruit,  which  is  used  for  stupefving  fish.  The 
seeds  of  H.  odoratus,  commonly  termed  ChatUmoogra, 
are  employed  by  the  Indian  doctors  as  a  remedy  in  some 
cutaneous  affections. 

Hy'dra,  I'dra,  an  island  of  the  Qredan  archipelago, 
lying  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Morea,  between  the  gulfs 
of  Nauplia  and  J^ina:  area^  20  sq.  m.  i^p.  82,000. 
The  town,  of  the  same  name,  capital  of  the  island,  lies 
in  lAt.  37<>  20'  N.,  Lon.  230  30^  S.  MaH^/.  Silk  and  cot- 
ton stuffs,  silk  and  leather. 

Hy'dra,  ( JVyCA.,)  a  huge  monster  of  the  ancient  world, 
said  to  have  inhabited  the  marshes  of  Lemsea,  in  Argo- 
lis,  not  far  fh>m  the  sea-coast.  Accounts  vary  both  as 
to  its  origin  and  appearance.  Some  make  it  the  issue 
of  Styx  and  the  Titan  Pallas,  and  others,  of  Echidna 
and  Typhon.  It  is  represented  as  having  several  beads, 
which  immediately  grew  up  again  as  often  as  they  were 
cutoff.  The  number  generally  ranged  from  seven  to 
nine,  though  Simonides  gives  it  fifty,  and  certain  histo- 
rians a  hundred,  and  even  moro.  Its  mouths,  which 
were  as  numerous  as  its  heads,  discharged  a  subtle  and 
deadly  v<^nom. 
The  deetr  J  [•  j 
of  this  tri'Xila 
was  one  i>r  I  ho 
twelve  latniifi  of 
Hercules. 

{ZoCl.)  A  gen. 
of  minute  prjliy^4 
found  in  e^Ug- 
nant  pools  oE  Win- 
ter, where  uiitii 
hers  are  i-ftfij 
seen  cIusIa^tIuh; 
upon  a  q  ti  n  t  i  c 
plants,  Ac.  Thewil 
animals  riri«<i<iith 
us  with  tb><  sim-^ 
plest  kiiiii  t)( 
structure  wl^itrlli 
has  yet  Ix-nj  i**- 
certained.  TU^- 
Hydra  c-'n^if.!-? 
simply  ofatLr  1 1? 
tube,  ope  11  .4t 
both  extremi- 
ties, and  the  ap- 


erture of  the  tnb«  serving  as  a  naoath,  whidi  is  sltiiatsiR 
the  more  dilated  end,  and  this  mouth  is  provided  at  in 
margin  with  a  single  row  of  tentaetUa,  or  long  flexiUs 
arms,  wliich  diverge  from  each  other  like  the  spokei 
of  a  wheel.  Among  the  many  remarkable  featorsi 
in  the  history  of  the  Hydra,  that  which  appears  ths 
most  so  is  its  capability  of  reproducing  the  whols 
structure  fh>m  separate  portions  of  it.  New  tentacala 
will  replace  any  which  have  been  accidentally  lost 
or  removed.  If  the  body  is  divided  transversely,  esc^ 
segment  will  become  a  new  animal ;  the  upper  one 
closing  the  i4>erture  at  its  base,  and  the  lower  one 
speedily  developing  tentacula  around  the  newly  f<Hrmed 
mouth.  If  divided  longitudinally,  each  half  will,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  begin  to  ply  its  tentacula; 
nay,  if  cut  transversely  into  several  segments,  eadi, 
in  time,  will  become  a  perfect  animal. 

(Adron.)  A  constellation  in  the  Northern  hemis- 
phere, formed  by  Aratns.  It  is  figured  on  the  oelestisl 
globe  as  a  snake  of  great  length,  with  a  cnp  on  its  back, 
and  a  crow  between  the  cup  and  the  extremity  of  the 
tail.  As  it  extends  over  such  a  great  space  in  the  flsld 
of  the  heavens,  it  has  been  divided  into  four  parts.  <Us> 
tingnished  as  Hydra,  Hydra  and  Crater  (the  cnp)^ 
Hydra  and  OorvuM  (the  crow),  and  Hydrm  aomtinuatio^ 
or  ttie  continuation  of  Hydra.  The  largest  star  in  the 
entire  constellation  is  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  is 
found  in  the  part  termed  Hydra. 

— Any  manifold  evil. 

Hyarae'ld,  M.  [Or.  Audor,  water,  and  aeuf.]  (Ckewn.) 
An  acid  in  which  hydrogen  is  the  acidi^ingpnndpls, 
as  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  Ac.  The  names 
of -such  acids  are  distinguished  by  the  prefix  hydro,  an 
sbbreviation  of  hydrogen.  By  some  chemists  the  terms 
are  transposed,  as  chlorhydric,  Ac 

Hy'dra|r<»iru«9  «*•  [Or.  hudor,  and  04/0, 1  expel.]  {Med.) 
A  medicine  which  possesses  the  property  of  increasing 
the  secretions  or  excretions  of  the  body  so  as  to  caoss 
the  removal  of  water  from  any  of  its  cavities,  such  ss 
cathsrtics,  Ac 

Hy'dralea.  n.  pL  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  daa 
Bndngent.  DiAO.  Perfect  or  imperfect  flowers,  not  ar- 
ranged on  a  spadix,  and  without  albumen.  The  allianios 
is  divided  into  3  orders,  vis. :  Hydroeharidacem,  yaia- 
daoex,  and  Yo$teracett. 

Hydranflrea'eeae,  n.  fQr.  hudor,  water,  and  a^fgeim^ 
vessel.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  allianee  Sajc^frO' 
gales.  DiAO.  Distinct  styles,  and  opposite  leaves  with- 
out  stipules.  It  is  often  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  <Shx»- 
fragaeete,  with  which  it  agrees  \a  many  important  par- 
ticulars; but  it  differs  from  that  order  by  the  above 
characters,  and  in  the  plants  composing  it  being  of  a 
shrubby    nature.     About  one-half  of  the  species  ars 
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natives  of  China  and  Japan.  The  typical  genus  Bf- 
drangea  contains  some  familiar  cultivated  plants;  as, 
J7.  arbortMcau  (found  wild  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States),  H.  quere\folia,  a  native  of  Florida  (Fig.  1337), 
and  H.  hortensis.  The  latter  is  the  cotaunon  garden 
hydrangea,  which  is  much  valued  for  its  large  frask- 
looking  leaves  and  dense  bunches  of  rose-oolored,  whits 
or  blue  flowers.  This  plant  requires  a  constant  supply 
of  water  in  warm  weather.  The  leaves  of  H.  Tmos- 
bergii  form  the  AnwrtifJA,  or  tea  of  heaven,  of  the  Japa- 
nese. The  root  of  H.  arborescens  Is  used  medicinally  in 
calculus  complaints  in  some  parts  of  this  country  i  * 
the  name  of  Leven  Iwrk. 
Hv^'drant*  n.  [From  Or.  hydraino,  to  water.]  A  dii> 
charge-j'-     '"       '"  '       '    -  " 
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■pipe  firom  the  main  of  an  aqueduct ;  a  watM«> 
•lug'br  street-fountain. 
ydrar'ipllUte,  n.     (Min.)    Same  as  Oiusm,  9. «. 

Hydrar'iryrain,  n.  TLat]  (Chem.)  Tbesdentiflo 
name  of  quicksilver  or  Mkscvkt,  q.  v. 

Hydrar'tlinia,  n.  [Or.  hudor,  water;  arlhrom,  m 
joint.]  (Med.)  A  white  swelling.  The  joints  most 
subject  to  this  disease  are  the  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  and 
wrist.  At  first  the  swelling  is  slight,  of  the  same  color 
as  the  skin,  but  very  painful,  diminishing  the  mobility 
of  the  part  affected.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  rheo- 
matic  swelling  of  the  joints  by  its  fixed  and  wearing 

Cdn,  which  often  exists  for  a  long  time  before  any  eo- 
rgement  of  the  part  is  perceptible. 
Hydras'tis,  n.  [Or.  hudor,  water;  the  plant  grows 
in  watery  places.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
RanuncnUaeete.  One  species  only  is  known,  namely,  H. 
Qmadensis,  the  Oolden  Seal,  Orange-root,  or  Oroaod 
Raspberry.  This  is  a  low,  perennial  herb,  indie 
this  country,  and  found  in ' 
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KentQckT.  Itt  rhiiome,  or  root<ttoek,  tendf  vp.  In 
«Arl7  ■pring»  a  limple  ■tern,  from  six  inches  to  »  foot 
hisb,  which  l«  two-leared  near  the  summit,  and  bears  a 
■ingle  terminal  greenish-white  or  rose-colored  flower. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  red  color,  and  somewhat  resembles  an 
nnripe  raspberry.  This  little  plant  has  of  late  attracted 
much  attention,  and  almost  OTerj  well-known  pbarma* 
oologist  has  written  upon  its  medicinal  properties. 
Two  actlTe  principles,  hydnutina  and  hrrherine^  have 
been  extracted  fh>m  the  rhixome.  Another  preparation, 
called  hydrattin^  is  much  Q«ed  by  the  me«iical  men  of 
America,  who  style  themselresfblecfict ;  it  is  procured 
by  the  solTent  action  of  alcohol.  The  preparations  of 
H.  Canadenti*  are  stated  to  have  a  specific  influence 
over  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  to  be  useful  in  gonorrhoea, 
gleet,  dyspepsia,  piles,  constipation,  ophthalmia,  catarrh, 
and  various  otlii>r  diseases.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  valuable  tonic  properties  of  this  plant.  The 
rhizome  may  be  used  as  a  dyeing  agent. 

Hy'drAte,  n.  [From  Gr.  hudor.  water]  (Chem.)  In 
combination  vritn  certain  metallic  oxides,  water  seems 
to  play  the  part  of  an  acid,  forming  a  compound  that 
may  be  considered  as  a  pseudo-salt.  Thus,  with  oxide 
of  siNlium  water  forms  the  compound  NaOH,0,  or  hydrate 
of  soda,  which  is  quite  a  different  body  to  the  simple 
NaO;  io  fact,  such  is  the  attraction  existing  between 
the  two  bodies,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  the 
stroniceat  heat.  The  hydrated  oxides  of  ths  heavy  met- 
als alao  differ  in  properties  to  the  anhydrous  oxides; 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  for  instance,  is  not  attacked 
by  any  of  the  acids,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat,  but  in  the 
hvdrated  condition  it  is  readily  soluble  in  most  of  them. 
The  combination  of  water  with  the  oxides  is  always 
attended  with  the  evolntion  of  a  large  amount  of  heat; 
a  familiar  inHtance  of  which  takes  place  In  the  slaking 
of  lime.  In  the  case  of  oxide  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
the  action  is  so  riolent  that  the  mass  becomes  incan- 
descent. 

Hy'drAt«ci,  a.    Formed  into  a  hydrate. 

Hjr€tr«'Uon,  (Water  of,)  n.  (Chem.)  The  water 
chemically  combined  with  a  substance  to  form  a  hydrate. 

Hydmalle,  or  Hydraa'lleal,a.  [Lat.  hydrauii- 
cui  ;  Qr.  AydrauItAros,  from /iycfrati/i«,  a  water-organ  in 
which  the  pipes  are  played  by  the  motion  of  water  — 
hudar^  water,  and  al<^e,  a  pipe.  J  Pertaining  to  wnter  or 
fluids  io  motion  through  pipes, channels,  Ac. ;  pertaining 
to  the  science  of  hydraulics. 

Hydr«ttHealljr,  a.    In  an  hydraulic  manner. 

HydrAolle  Wln^kneer'ing^n.  Thnt  branch  of  en 
gineering  which  treats  of  the  appliance  of  water  as  a 
motive  power  for  mechanical  purposes,  and  the  methods 
that  must  be  adopted  to  offer  an  effective  resistance  to 
the  preesuro  which  is  exercised  by  any  great  volume 
of  that  fluid,  whether  it  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  in 
motion. 

Hydr«a'lle  Ijlniestone,n.  (Min.)  Limestone  con 
taining  some  silica  and  some  magnesia.  When  burned, 
this  limestone  furnishes  the  hydraulic  lime,  so  called 
because  it  will  set  under  water.  Some  varieties  in  the 
United  States  contain  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  and 
12  to  30  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  silica.  In  making 
mortar  fW)m  this  lime,  much  less  8an«1  isnised  than  with 
the  ordinary  kindci.  —  See  Ckment  ;  Line. 

HydrAO'lle  Press.    See  Htdbostatio  Press. 

Hydr«a'lle  Ram,  n.  (Phyncs.)  A  hydro-dynamic 
machine,  of  simple  and  beautiful  construction,  invento*! 
by  Montgolfler  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  raise  water  without  the  aid  of  any  other  force 
than  that  produced  by  the  momenium  or  moving  force 
of  a  part  of  the  water  that  is  to  be  raised.  The  effect 
of  its  action  is  so  great,  that  the  machine  appeare  to  act 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium ;  for 
a  moving  column  of  water  is  made  to  overcome  and 
move  another  column  much  higher  than  itself.  In  Fig. 
1338,  which  represents  a  section  of  Montgolfier's  H.  B^ 


Mg.  iii3ii.  —  HTURAUUC  RAM. 

B  is  the  reservoir  from  which  the  water  falls,  R  8  the 
height  of  the  fall,  and  8  T  the  horizonUl  tube  which 
conducts  the  water  to  ths  engine  A  B II TC.  £  and  D  are 
two  valves,  the  former  of  which  closes  its  cavity  by 
ascending,  the  latter  by  descending;  and  FQ  is  a  pipe 
reaching  within  a  very  little  of  the  bottom  G  B.  The 
valves  are  such  that  the  water  at  its  normal  pressure 
cannot  support  their  weight;  the  valve  E  is  prevented 
from  falling  below  a  certain  point  by  a  knob  above,  m  n. 
When  the  water  is  allowed  to  descend  from  the  reservoir, 
after  filling  the  tube  R  H  S,  it  runheM  out  at  the  aperture 
mn,tUI  its  velocity  in  descending  R  S  T  becomes  so  great 
as  to  force  up  the  valve  E,  and  clone  the  means  of  escape. 
The  water  being  thus  suddenly  checked,  and  unable  to 
And  a  passage  at  mn,  will  produce  a  great  action  on 
every  part  of  the  containing  vessels,  and  by  its  impact 
raisa  the  valve  D.    A  portion  of  water  being  admitted 


into  the  reisel  A  B  C,  the  impulse  of  the  oolmnn  of  fluid 
is  expended,  the  valves  D  and  K  fall ;  the  opening  at  D 
being  thus  closed,  and  that  at  m  n  opened.  The  water 
now  rushes  out  at  m  n  aa  before,  till  its  motion  la  again 
stopped  by  its  carrying  up  the  valve  K,  when  the  opera* 
tion  is  repeated,  the  fluid  impulse  opening  the  valve  at 
D,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  water  passes  into 
ABC.  "nie  Talves at  E  and  D  thus  alternately  closing 
and  opening,  and  water  at  every  opening  of  D  making 
its  way  into  ABC,  the  air  therein  is  condensed,  for  it  has 
no  communication  with  the  atmosphere  after  the  water 
is  hifcher  than  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  F  O.  This  con- 
deuNed  air,  then,  exercises  great  force  on  the  surface,  0  P, 
of  the  water,  and  raises  it  in  tlie  tube,  F  0,  to  a  height 
proportioned  to  the  elasticity  of  the  imprisoned  air.  The 
principles  of  the  hydraulic  ram  are  susceptible  of  a  very 
extensive  application.  In  well-constructed  rams,  the 
mechanical  effect  obtained  should  be  fh>m  06  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  force  supplied.  For  raising  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  water,  such  as  for  single  houses, 
fkrm-yards,  Ac,  the  ram  is  the  best  mechanism  yet  in- 
troduced, since  when  once  set  in  motion  with  a  continual 
•uppi V  of  water,  it  will  work  by  the  momentum  gen- 
erated and  destroyed  for  any  length  of  time.  But  the 
concussion,  and  consequent  deterioration  of  the  valves, 
places  a  limit  to  the  use  of  the  mechanism  when  ap- 
I>lied  to  raise  large  quantities. 

Ilydranlleon,  n.  (Mta.)  An  instrument  acted  upon 
by  water;  awater^rgan. 

HLydraa'lle  MllUi  (now  HrnBAtTUc),  in  Vitrgiitia,  a 
j^ost-offlce  of  Albemarle  co. 

Hardratt11e««  n.  The  science  of  fluids  in  motion,  or 
the  science  which  investigate*  the  laws  by  which  fluids 
in  motion  are  regulated,  and  the  means  by  which  water 
is  raised  and  conducted  in  pipes,  Ac  — See  Htdrodt- 
NAMiCi;  and  for  the  application  of  hydraulic  power, 
see  Htdrostatio  Prxss,  Hydra uuc  Ram,  Archuudxs' 
Screw,  Pump,  Siphon,  Water-whekl,  Ac. 

Hydrenter'oeele,  n.  [From  Gr.  Auttor.  water,  en- 
teron^  an  intestine,  and  kelt,  a  tumor.]  (Mfd.)  A  hydro- 
cele, or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended  with  a  rupture. 

Hy'drliMl,  n.   (Myth.)    A  water-nymph. 

Hy'drlde,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
another  element,  and  also  with  an  organic  or  compound 
radical.  Arseuiuretted  hydrogen  (As  11^  in  an  example 
of  the  firat,  and  hydride  of  methyl,  or  marsh-gas,  of  the 
second  class. 

Hy'drl<NlAte,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  hy- 
drioiiic  acid  with  a  base. 

Hydrlod'le  Aeld,n.  (Chem.)  A  gas  composed  of  hy- 
orogen  and  iodine.  It  is  obtained  by  placing  a  little  ioUinu 
in  a  glass  tube,  upon  this  some  roughly  powdered  glass 
moistened  with  water,  and  then  a  few  pieces  of  phos- 
phorus, and  finally  more  glass,  and  so  on  till  the  tube  is 
two-thirds  full.  Gentle  beat  is  then  applied,  and  the  gas 
collected  by  the  displacement  of  air.  The  glass  serves 
to  prevent  the  too  violent  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the 
phosphorus.  H.  A.  resembles  hydrochloric  acid,  9. v.,  is 
colorless,  highly  ncid,  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  very  solu- 
ble in  water.  Its  solution  in  water  is  a  sour,  dense 
liquid,  which  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air;  the  iodine  set  free  being  diHsolved  communi- 
cates to  the  liquid  a  brown  color.  It  is  also  decomposed 
by  chlorine. 

Hydrlod'le Ether,  Iodide ofEtliyl, n.  (Chem.) 
A  colorless  uninflammable  liquid,  composed  of  iodine 
and  ethyl,  of  a  sharp,  pungent  taste,  and  a  penetrating 
ethereal  odor;  sp.  gr.  1-94;  boiling-point  148<^  F. ;  sp.gr. 
of  vapor  5*4.  /brm.  C4H5L  At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed, 
giving  off*  the  purple  vapora  which  are  peculiar  to 
iodine.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  assumes  reddish  tints  fh>m  the 
liberation  of  iodine,  a  change  which  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented by  introducing  a  globule  of  metallic  quicksilver 
into  the  bottle  containing  it.  It  Is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  fh>m  a  solution  in 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is 
also  easily  soluble  in  simple  ether.  Wlien  placed  in 
contact  with  metallic  zinc  the  latter  unites  with  the 
iodine,  forming  iodide  of  zinc,  and  leaving  the  radical 
£thylf  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  faint, 
ethereal  odor,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  a  little  more  than 
2,  and  burnins  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  At  the 
temperature  of  37^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  2*/^  atmoa- 
pheres,  it  is  reduced  to  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid, 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  isolation  of  this  radical 
requires  a  temperature  of  a  little  more  than  SOO'^.  Com- 
mon ether  is  the  protoxide  of  this  compound,  represented 
by  the  formula  C^O,  and  alcohol  is  the  same  when 
hydrated,  C4[IeOs'  Besides  its  use  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory as  a  reagent,  it  has  within  the  past  few  yean 
attracted  the  attention  of  phvsicians,  especially  in 
America  and  England,  as  a  remedial  agent,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  inhalation,  in  many  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  iodine  is  indicated.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  12  or  15 
drops,  inhaled  from  a  napkin  or  sponge.  In  these  doses, 
it  is  a  gentle  stimulant,  and  anti-spasmodic  but  in  larger 
quantities,  and  when  inhaled  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
becomes  a  powerful  ansMtbetic  agent.  It  is  said  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  dbeases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
tubes,  and  hence  it  has  been  most  successf\illy  admin- 
istered in  cases  of  l>ronchitis,  phthisis,  asthma,  catarrh, 
and  their  kindred  disenses.  It  increases  the  appetite, 
produces  an  increased  pulse,  and  is  said  to  produce  great 
vivacity  of  spirits,  and  activity  of  thought.  When  pre- 
pared with  phosphorus,  as  by  the  firat  formula,  it  is 
sometimes  nauseating  to  the  patient,  on  account  of  re- 
maining traces  of  that  substance,  but  when  prepared  by 
the  other  method,  and  of  pure  materials,  it  is  fk^te  from 
any  such  objection,  as  any  excess  of  chlorine  would  be 
completely  expelled  hj  the  degree  of  heat  which  is 


ntcewary  for  distillation.  The  alcohol  employed  in  Its 
preparation  should  be  of  the  purest  quality,  and  espe- 
cially should  it  be  thoroughly  deprived  of  tUl  traces  of 
ftisel-oil.  as  is  also  indispensable  in  the  mannfiiKture 
of  chloroform. 

HydroAp'Atlte,  n.  (Min.)  Hydrous  apatite,  a  milk- 
white  mineral,  occurring  in  rounded  or  mammillanr 
masses  near  St.  Girons  in  the  Pyrenees.  ^.  gr.  3*1. 
Cbmp.  Phosphoric  acid  40-0,  lime  47-31,  fluorine  8*36, 
calcium  3-6.  water  5-3. 

Hydrobarom^ter,  n.  An  instrument  for  detar- 
mining  the  depth  of  sea-water  by  its  pressure. 

Hydroben'samlde,  fi.  (C/iem.)  A  white,  crystalline, 
neutral  substance,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  v 

Hydrobo'raelte,  n.  (Min.)  A  borate  of  lime  and 
magnesia  containing  water.  It  is  white,  with  red  spots, 
and  resembles  fibrous  gypsum.  1^.  gr.  1*9-2.  Oomm. 
Boracic  acid  47-8,  lime  14-3,  magnesia  10*2,  water  27^. 
Found  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 

Hydrobranclila'tA,  n.  pi.  (Zo5L)  A  section  of  the 
order  Gasteropoda^  containing  Mollosca  which  breathe 
water  only ;  called  also  Braneh^fera^  or  Water-breathera. 

Hydrobro'mAte,  n.  (Chem^  A  salt  composed  of  hy- 
orobromic  acid  and  a  wet  base. 

Hydrobrom'le  Acid,  n.  ((Them.)  A  gaseous  acid 
closely  rveembling  hydriodic  acid,  and  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  substituting  bromine  for  iodine. 
Its  solution  is  capable  of  dissolving  considerable  bro- 
mine, which  gives  it  a  red  tint.  Sp.  gr.  2*71.  Emtivalmt 
81. 

Hydrobaeliol'slte,  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral  con- 
taining silica,  alumina,  water,  and  gypsum. 

HydroearlioiiAie,  n.  (Chem.)  Carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

— a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to  a  compound  of  carbonates 
and  water. 

HydroearlMMUi,  n.  pL  (Chem.)  Compounds  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  form 
important  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  substances.  They 
cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements, 
but  are  derived  ftom  the  decomposition  of  complex 
organic  bodies.  The  inflammable  gases,  oils,  fats,  tal- 
low, wax,  and  bodies  of  like  nature,  are  examples  of  ff., 
though  some  of  them  contain  oxygen  in  combination. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  series  of  double  hydrocarbon 
radicals,  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  alcohol  rad- 
icals. Thus  we  have  ethyl-tetryl,  methyl-ethyl,  and  so 
on.  Discoveries  in  relation  to  the  hydrocarbons  are 
being  made  so  frequently,  that  in  order  to  gain  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  read 
the  current  chemical  journals  of  the  day. 

Hydroear'buret,  n.  (Chem.)  An  hydrocarbon. 

Hydroear'dlA,  n.  [Gr.  hudtfr,  water,  and  kardia,  the 
heart.]  (Med.)  A  dropsy  of  the  pericardium. —  A  collec- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  which  may  be  either 
coagulable  lymph,  serum,  or  a  puriform  fluid.  It  pro- 
duces symptoms  similar  to  those  of  hydrothorax,  with 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  mostly  an  inter- 
mittent pulse.    It  is  incurable 

H^'droeele,  n.  [Gr.  hudor.  and  lele,  a  tumor.]  (Med.) 
A  term  generally  applied  to  a  collection  of  serous  fluid 
in  the  areolar  texture  of  the  scrotum,  or  In  some  of  the 
coverings,  either  of  the  testicle  or  spermatic  cord. 

Hydroeepli'ala*,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  kephale,  the 
head.]  (Med.)  The  term  applied  to  dropsy,  or  water  in 
the  head.  Physicians  distinguish  it  into  two  kinds,  ~ 
the  acute  and  chronic,  both  of  which  ara  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  Infancy  and  childhood.  Acute  hydro- 
cephalus is  an  inflammatory  disease,  rapid  in  its  courae, 
and  requiring  decided  treatment ;  chronic  hydroceph- 
alus, on  the  other  hand,  may  go  on  for  many  years.  In 
acute  hydrocephalus  the  cnlld  is  usually  restless  and 
fretful,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  quickened,  the 
appetite  is  lost,  and  the  bowels  costive.  The  eyes  are 
dull  and  heavv,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  child  complains 
of  pain  and  heaviness  of  the  bead.  After  a  time  the 
symptoms  become  more  manifest.  The  pain  in  the  head 
becomes  more  intense ;  the  restlessness  is  much  in- 
creased; the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  altered, 
especially  that  of  the  eyes,  which  sre  often  directed  ir* 
regularly,  with  the  pupils  unequally  dilsted.  The  appe- 
tite is  lost,  and  sometimes  there  is  vopiiting.  The  sleep 
is  very  much  disturbed,  and  frequently  the  child  awakes 
with  a  loud  scream;  the  pulse  is  low  and  irregular,  and 
frequently  convulsions  take  pince.  The  disease  often 
provet  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  or  even  less;  but 
sometimes  it  is  protracted  over  two  or  three  weeks,  de- 
pending chiefly  upon  the  age  and  strength  of  the  child, 
and  the  violence  of  the  disease.  The  treatment  of  this 
disease  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  strength  and 
condition  of  the  patient,  the  great  object  being  to  sub- 
due the  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain.  Blood  is  to 
be  fireely  abstracted  by  leeches,  and  some  recommend 
the  free  use  of  the  lancet.  AcUve  purgatives  are  also 
to  be  administered.  When  the  active  symptoms  of  the 
disease  have  been  overcome,  the  system  is  to  begradu- 
ally  restored  by  tonics,  cautiously  administered.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  differa  fh>m  the  other,  not  only  in  its  pro- 
gress being  much  slower,  but  from  being  rarely  or  only 
slightly  attended  with  inflammation,  and  fh>m  thera 
being  always  more  or  less  of  a  collection  of  watery  fluid 
in  the  brain,  which  is  not  invariably  the  case  with  the 
former.  The  chronic  form  is  fluently  hereditary,  oc- 
curring in  the  children  of  weak  or  scrofulous  parents ; 
and  it  usually  makes  its  appearance  before  or  speedily 
after  birth.  The  fluid  sometimes  amounts  to  many 
pints,  giving  the  head  a  very  large  and  unsightly  ap- 
pearance. The  fluid  is  sometimes  lodged  in  the  mem- 
branes enveloping  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
contained  in  the.ventriclei        •    -  -•       --    - 
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organ  itaelf.  This  diaeMo  Is  alwayi  attoiMkd  with  mora 
or  leas  intellectiMl  denuigemoot.  The  tMoii  is  ntnally 
coodidenblj  impaired,  with  eqainting;  speech  is  imper- 
fect, and  the  power  orer  the  voluntary  muscles  is  par- 
tially lost.  These  symptoms  gradually  increase ;  conTul> 
slops  and  ptmdysis  at  lengthmake  their  appearan* 

nofthedisei 


and  death  at  last  supenrenes.  The  duration 
is  extremely  various ;  sometimes  it  may  terminate  fii tally 
in  a  few  months,  at  other  times  it  may  so  on  for  many 
years.  From  the  early  period  at  which  this  disease  usu- 
ally makes  its  appearance,  little  can  be  done  to  arrest 
its  progress.  Sometimes  puncturing  the  head  has  been 
attempted  with  success. 

HydroeliArlda'eew,  IItdrooraram,  m.  »I.  (Boi.) 
An  order  of  plants,  alliance  HydraUa.  Diao.  Kpigynous 
stamens,  and  an  adherent  ovary .  — The  species  are  in- 
habitants of  fresh  water.  Their  flowers  are  spathaceous, 
regular,  dioecious,  or  polygamous ;  the  perianth  is  supe- 
rior, in  I  or  2  whorls  of  3  pieces,  the  inner  whorl  being 
petaloid :  the  ovary  is  inferior,  1-0-ceIied ;  the  fruit  in- 
dehiscent,  with  numerous  seeds,  which  are  without  albu- 
men. The  fresh-water  aquarium  has  made  many  of  these 
simple  plants  familiar  oLdects.  One  of  them,  Valitneria 
tpiralUf  is  the  best  and  more  lasting  of  all  aouarian 
plants.  AnaeharHi  cUtinatlrum^  the  American  Water- 
weed,  or  Water-thyme;  Slratiolet  aloides,  the  Water- 
soldier;  and  Hjfdrodiaris  Momu-ranm^  or  8pfmffio»a, 
the  Frog-bit,  are  also  plants  of  this  order  which  have 
been  transplanted  from  our  ponds  and  ditches  to  the 
aquaria  of  our  oarlors  and  conservatories. 

Hydroclia'rls,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Hjfdroehaaridaoeet,  q.  ▼. 

Hy'ftroelilor,  n.  (Min,)  A  name  given  to  a  variety 
of  Pj/rochlort  (q.  v.)  containing  water. 

H7€troelilo'r»t«.  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from 
the  union  of  hydrochloric  add  with  a  base. 

HLydrochlo'rIe  Add,  n.  (Cfiem.)  A  coloriess  gas, 
having  an  acid,  suffocating  odor,  and  producing  white 
fumes  when  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  from  its 
condensing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  contains 
by  weight  35-6  parts  of  chlorine,  and  1  part  of  hydro- 
gen, fbrm.  HCl.  It  may  be  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of 
40  atmospheres.  The  gas  has  a  specific  grarity  of  1-209 
as  compared  with  air,  is  incombustible,  extinguishes 
burning  bodies,  and  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water, 
which,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ti^kes  up  about  418 
times  its  bulk  of  the  gas.  From  its  great  attraction  for 
water,  it  can  be  collected  only  over  mercury  or  by  the 
displacement  of  air.  A  piece  of  ice  dropped  Into  a  Jar 
of/f.A.  gas,  is  insUntly  liquefied  by  it  Its  solution  in 
water  is  extensively  used  in  chemical  pursuits,  and  is 
easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  com- 
mon salt.  The  salt  is  placed  in  a  glass  flask  prorided 
with  a  cork  and  bent  tube  (Fig.  1339),  and  on  the  addi- 
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tion  of  sulphuric  add,  and  the  application  of  gentle 
heat,  the  gas  passes  over  into  a  second  vessel  containing 
water,  by  which  it  is  at  once  absorbed.  For  collecting 
It  in  quantity,  a  series  of  Wot/e'i  BoUUt^  q.  v.,  is  used. 
In  this  experiment  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  combined 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  unites  with  the  chlorine  of  the 
salt,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  sodium  of 
the  salt,  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Olauber-salt  The 
solution,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless  solution,  but  the  "  mu- 
riatic acid"  of  commerce  is  generally  of  a  straw  color, 
from  the  presence  of  impurities.  i7.  ^.  is  a  constituent 
of  the  gastric  juice^  q.  v.,  and  the  gas  is  a  common  vol- 
canic product.  Its  presence  in  any  liquid  may  be  de- 
tected by  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  white, 
curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  which 
dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  blackens  on  exposure  to  the 
light.  In  the  manufacture  of  sodarash,  H.  A.la  formed 
in  large  quantities,  and  when  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  air,  produces  an  add  mist  which  ruins  the  surround- 
ing vegetation.  To  prevent  this,  immense  chimneys 
have  been  erected  to  discharge  the  gas  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  ground.  One  near  Liverpool  is  495  feet 
high.  These  do  not  remedy  the  eril,  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  condense  the  gas  in  water.  H.  A.  was  first 
obtained  as  a  pure  km  by  Priestley  in  1772,  but  its  solu- 
tion in  water  had  long  been  known  as  spirit  of  salt, 
muriaUe  acid,  (from  Lat.  murid,  sea-water,  brine,)  and 
marine  acid.  Its  more  proper  chemical  name  is  chlom- 
hydric  acid.  Its  composition  was  ascertained  by  Davy, 
In  1810. 
JSydrocbloVlde,  n.  (Chan.)  A  compound  of  hydro- 
gen, chlorine,  and  carbon. 


9jdroeli4B'nu,  n.  (Zna.)  A  genos  of  rodent  animals, 
family  Hystricidm,  characterized  by  large  sixe,  4  toes 
before  and  3  behind,  and  all  armed  with  large  nails  and 
united  by  membranes.  The  Capybara  {a.  eapyharoy 
Cnv.),  of  8.  America,  is  the  largest  known  rodent,  being 
8  feet  long  and  exceedingly  bulky.  Its  mnxxle  is  thick, 
limbs  short,  hair  coarse,  and  tail  almost  wholly  wanting, 
and  the  general  color  yellowish-brown.  It  is  aquatic 
in  its  habits,  is  hunted  as  game,  and  its  flesh  is  quite 
good  for  food. 


Pig.  1340.— TBI  CAPTBAXA,  (Hydrochwrut  capybara.) 

Hydroco'tyle,  n.  [Or.  hudor,  water,  and  JcotyU,  a 
vessel ;  —  the  concave  leaf  often  holds  water.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Apiaout.  They  are  herbaceous, 
creeping,  usually  aquatic  plants;  umbels  simple;  in- 
volucre few-leaved.  H.  Americana,  the  Pennywort,  is 
a  small,  delicate  perennial  herb,  growing  close  to  the 
moist  earth,  beneath  the  shade  of  other  vegetables, 
flrom  Canada  to  S.  Carolina.  Flowers  greenish-white, 
small,  nearly  sessile,  in  simple,  capitate,  sessile,  axillary 
umbels. 

Hsrdroejr'Anate,  n.  {Chtm.)  A  salt  resulting  from 
ue  union  of  h  vdrocyanic  add  with  a  base. 

Hydroeyan^lc  Aeld,  Ctamht'dkio  Aos,  Prus'sio 
Acix»,  n.  [From  hydrogen  and  cyanogen.]  (Chan.)  This 
important  acid  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  nydro- 
gen  and  the  compound  gas  cyanogen,  which  in  this  in- 
stance comports  itself  like  one  of  the  halogens,  chlorine 
or  bromine.  It  is  prepared  in  an  analogous  manner  to 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  submitting  a  cyanide  to  distilla- 
tion with  a  strong  acid.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  placed 
in  a  retort,  and  half  its  weight  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  poured  upon  it  At  first  the  distillation  proceeds 
spontaneously  from  the  heat  developed.  J&pdv.  27. 
Sp.or.  0^76.    Combining  volume  4.    Ftrm.  HCy. 

Hydrodolomlte,  n.  (Min.)  A  yellovrish-white  min- 
eral, found  in  stalactitic  forms  at  Vesuvius.  Sp.gr.  2*49. 
Qmp.  Lime  25*22,  carbonic  add  83*10,  magnesia  24*28, 
water  17*40. 

Hjdrodynani'le,  H jdrodynam'leal.  a.  [Or. 
hudor,  water,  and  dynamikos,  powerful,  from  dynamiM, 
power,  force,  flrom  dynamai,  to  be  able,  strong  enough 
— probably  fh>m  Sansk.  tan,  to  do,  accomplish,  create.] 
Pertaining  to  the  force  or  pressure  of  water. 

nydrodjnam'lcs,  n.  pi.  [Or.  hudor,  water,  du- 
namii,  power.]  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  pressure,  eouilibrium,  cohesion,  and  motion  of 
fiuids,  and  also  of  the  machines  by  which  water  is  raised, 
or  in  which  water  is  used  as  the  first  morer.  The  sub* 
ject  is  divided  into  two  parts,— hydrostatics  and  hy- 
draulics. The  formes  includes  the  pressure,  cohesion, 
and  equilibrium  of  fiuids,  while  the  latter  comprehends 
their  motion,  together  with  the  machines  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Many  of  the  laws  of  hydrodynamics 
depend  greatly  upon  the  characteristic  propertv  of 
fiuids ;  namely,  that  of  trantmitting  equally  in  all  dire> 
tions  pressureM  applied  at  their  $ur/aeet.    As  a  sdence, 

•  hydrodynamics  Ut,  comparatively  speaking,  modem.  It 
was  cultivated  with  less  success  by  the  ancients  than 
any  other  branch  of  mechanical  philosophy.  The  gen- 
eral prindples,  however,  upon  which  the  science  of  hy- 
drostatics is  founded  were  first  given  by  Archimedes, 
about  250  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  He  main- 
tained that  each  particle  of  a  fluid  in  equilibrio  is 
equally  pressed  in  every  direction.  He  also  inquired 
into  the  conditions  according  to  which  a  solid  body 
floating  in  a  fluid  should  assume  and  preserve  a  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium.  The  first  attempts  at  the  construc- 
tion of  hydraulic  machinery  were  made  in  aOreek  school 
at  Alexandria,  which  fiourished  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  fountain  of  compression,  the 
siphon,  and  the  forcing-pump  were  invented  by  Cteribus 
and  Hero,  about  120  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  siphon,  a  simple  instrument  used  for  emptying 
vessels,  and  the  fordng-pump,  a  more  complicated  mar 
chine,  will  be  found  described  in  the  artides  Pdmp,  Si- 
FHo:«.  The  fountain  of  Hero  (Fig.  1052),  as  it  is  usnally 
called,  is  a  machine,  the  principle  of  which  depends 
upon  the  transmission  of  the  pressure  sustained  by  a 
body  of  water  in  one  vessel  to  that  in  another,  by  means 
of  the  elasticity  of  air.  An  apparatus  constructed  on 
the  prindple  of  the  fountain  of  Hero  is  employed  for 
draining  tne  water  from  the  mines  of  Schemnitx,  in 
Hnnganr.  Notwithstanding  these  inventions  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  its  attention  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  motion  of  fluids.  The  first  attempt 
to  investinte  this  subject  was  made  at  Rome,  in  the 
reigns  of  Nerva  and  Tn^an.  From  that  time  Tery 
little  advance  was  made  in  hydrodynamics  till  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  when  the  discoveries  of  Cast«lli  and 
Torricelli  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  science  of  hydrau- 
lics. The  discoveries  of  8ir  Isaac  Newton  and  other 
philosophers  have  caused  this  branch  of  sdence  to  pro- 
gress rapidly  in  later  years.    The  analytical  theory  of 


hydrodynamics  resolves  itself  Into  tba  int^grmtfan  of 
equations  of  partial  dUferences.  Bnler,  to  whoa  thto 
branch  of  the  calculus  is  owing,  gaTe  die  geDcral  for- 
mulae for  the  motion  of  fiuids,  founded  on  the  laws  cf 
their  eauilibrium,  and  thus  reduced  the  whols  mechaaios 
of  finid  bodies  to  a  sin^e  question  of  analyaia.  Hy- 
draulic machines  are  of  great  variety.  Tbey  are  of  tw» 
kinds, — machines  haring  a  motion  of  rotatioii,  and 
machiiies  having  an  alternate  motion.  When  water  acts 
on  a  machine  as  a  moving  power,  it  exerts,  on  the  pert 
impinged  on.  a  pressure.  The  immediate  dfect  of  this 
pressure  will  be  to  make  the  part  struck  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  power,  or  in  some  constrained  directioo ; 
in  either  case  the  space  will  be  passed  throogh  by  the 
part  Among  the  machines  haring  a  motion  of  rota- 
tion may  be  mentioned  water-wheels  of  varied  kinds. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — vertical  wfaeeU, 
with  the  axis  horixontal,  and  horixontal  wheels,  with 
the  axis  vertical.  The  hydraulic  machines  which  pos- 
sess an  alternate  motion  are  thewat«»--oolnmn  w^H**"* 
and  the  hydraulic  ram  (which  see).  The  wateroohiMn 
machine  consists  of  a  cylinder  in  which  a  pistoa  is 
driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  weight  of  a  high 
column  of  water  contained  in  an  upright  pipe.  A  work- 
ing-beam is  attached  to  the  piston-rod,  which  tram- 
mits  a  motion  to  the  common  pnmpa.  This  madiiike. 
used  in  Hungary,  is  mentioned  abore  as  an  adaplatioa 
of  the  prind^e  of  Hero's  fountain.  The  machines  for 
raising  water  are  pumpe,  —  the  Archimedes'  screw,  sad 
pail  or  bucket,  machines.  Descriptions  of  the  dillcreBt 
hydraulic  machines  are  given  under  the  respectiTe 
names  of  each. 
H^dro-elec'trle Macbine', fi.  (EUetrie.)  Am*- 
chine  inrented  by  W.  Armstrong,  ooniteting  <tf  a  sAeam- 
boiler,  insulated  by  means  of  strong  glaas  pillan,  on 
which  it  rests.  Attached  to  the  upper  pari  of  the 
boiler,  a  large  number  of  bent  iron  tnbaa,  tenninating 
in  wooden  Jets,  allow  the  steam  to  pass  out  vitli  eoo- 
siderable  force.  A  conductor  projects  from  the  boQcr, 
terminating  in  a  knob,  while  in  front  of  the  bent  t«bss 
is  a  metallic  case,  containing  several  rows  of  points  for 
carrying  off  the  opposite  electridty  of  the  steaaa.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Faraday  that  the  eiectridty 
generated  by  this  machine  does  not  depend  on  the  iasae 
of  steam  through  small  orifices,  nor  on  any  dicmical  or 

Chysical  change  due  to  evaporation  or  ccnxienaatioa, 
ut  is  merely  the  result  of  the  friction  of  the  wafer- 
partides  which  are  driren  through  the  Jets  by  the 
steam.  These  particles  act  similarly  to  the  glass  plats 
in  the  (Mtiinary  machine,  and  give  out  poaitiTe  electrio- 
ity,  while  the  wooden  Jets  and  pipes  act  as  rubbera,  and 
give  out  negative  electridty.  The  true  source  oi  deo- 
tridty  in  the  machine  is  in  Uct  the  fHction  ci  the  steam, 
the  boiler  bdng  negative  and  the  escaping  vapor  pos- 
tire.  The  best  material  for  the  orifice  of  the  Jet  appmn 
to  be  wood,,  while  iTory  is  one  of  the  worst  A  ssnaU 
quantity  of  oil  or  turpentine  in  the  exit-pipes  produces 
a  remarkable  diange  in  this  machine, — the  electrical 
states  become  reversed,  the  bdler  being  positive  and 
the  steam  negative.  The  H.  £.  machine  is  a  powerful 
source  of  electridty. 

Hjrdro-extraet'or,  n.  An  apparatus  for  remov- 
ing moisture  from  yams  or  cloths  in  proceas  of  mamxfto- 
ture. 

Hjrdrorerrlejan'le  Aeld.  n.  (Chem.)  A  eoes- 
pound  obtained  in  red  crystals,  by  the  eraporatioa  d  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  lead  which  has  been  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

BfjdroferroejrAii'le  Aeld,  n.  {Chem.)  An  add 
is  obtained,  according  to  Liebig,  by  adding  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  ferrocyanide -of  potasdum  an  equal  rolume 
of  hydrochloric  add.  The  white  predpitat«  of  the  acid 
thus  obtained  is  washed  vrith  hydrochloric  add,  dried 
in  Talves  on  a  tile,  and  crystallized  by  the  addition  of 
ether  to  its  solution  In  alcohol. 

H jdroflnor'le  Aeld, «.  ( Chm.)  A  veij  remarkable 
add,  formed  of  fluorine  and  hydrogen.  It  has  a  very 
powerful  aflinity  for  silicon,  abstracting  it  frx>m  Its  ccai- 
pounds  with  great  facility.  It  is  thereiore  necessary  to 
preparo  it  in  metallic  rcsseU,  Its  solvent  action  on  ^sm 
being  very  great  In  commerce,  Tessels  of  lead  are 
generally  used ;  but  when  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  an 
acid  of  perfect  purity,  platinum  vessds  are  employed. 
To  prepare  this  substance,  1  part  of  finely  powdoed 
fiuor-spar  Is  mixed  vrith  2  parts  of  oil  of  Titriol,aDd  the 
gelatinous  mass  so  formed  Is  distilled  in  a  leaden  retort, 
to  which  a  U-tube  is  fitted.  The  U-tube  is  snironnded 
by  a  powerful  freesing-mixture,  and  the  add  distib 
orer.  Hydrofinoric  ado  is  a  densely  fhming,  colorieai. 
Tolatile  liquid,  boiling  at  60°,  and  IVeezing  at  about— 1° 
Fahr.  The  preparation  of  the  add  must  be  conducted 
vrith  great  care,  as  the  ftimee  of  It  are  r&j  deletcriooi. 
and  a  drop  falling  on  the  skin  will  occasion  a  deep  and 
painfhl  sore.  Poured  into  water,  it  causes  the  evolutioo 
of  great  heat  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  cofTodve 
action  on  glass ;  and  a  weak  solution  of  it  is  much  used 
in  the  arts  for  etching  that  substance.  The  glass  to  b« 
etched  is  covered  vrith  beeswax,  the  design  being  traced 
on  the  vrax  vrith  an  etching  tool.  The  whole  is  tha 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  which  eats  avray  those 
portions  unprotected  by  the  wax.  Diluted  hydroflnorie 
acid  dissolves  the  metals,  extricating  hydrogen  sad 
forming  fluorides.     Pn-m.  HF. 

Hydrofluoalilc'le  Aeld,  ft.  (Chem.)  An  add  only 
known  in  the  form  of  solution,  which  is  obtained  is 
passing  fluoride  of  silicon  in  water.  Sp.  gr.  abt  l-OTS. 
Jbrm.HF.SiF^ 

Hy'drd^n,  n.  [Fr.  hydrooine ;  Or.  hudor,  irater.  §ai 
gennao,  to  generate.]  (C^em.)  An  elementary  substaocc 
firdt  isolated  as  a  constituent  of  water  by  Oiirendieh  is 
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na.  which  la  doubtfkilly  cUfmed  to  have  been  liquefied. 
It  u  almoBt  iiMoluble  in  waier,  100  Tolumen  tif  that 
llaid  only  absorbing  two  volumes  of  the  km.  It  la  the 
UgbtMt  aubetance  in  nature,  100  cubic  inchea  of  it 
-weighing  only  2'U  grains.  It  was  at  one  time  doubted 
whether  it  exiated  in  the  uncombiued  atate  in  nature; 
but  the  experiments  of  Bunaen  prove  that  it  ia  evolved, 
though  in  very  variable  proportions,  by  the  solfaturaa 
of  Iceland.  Aa  a  conatituent  of  water,  it  la  most  exteu> 
oively  diatributed  througliout  nature.  It  also  exiats  in 
combination  with  oxygeu  in  moat  inflammable  minerals. 
It  la  an  important  element  in  all  organic  subetanoee  and 
«nten  into  the  com^xieition  of  moat  substances  in  daily 
use,  whether  drawn  Iromthe  mineral,  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdom.  Having  a  very  great  attraction  for  oxygen 
and  chlorine,  when  in  the  nascent  condition,  it  is  much 
employed  in  the  laboratory  ibr  deoxidizing  or  dechlor- 
iualing  purposes.  It  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
the  most  usual  being  by  pouring  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  granulated  xinc  or  iron  clippings,  when  the  follow- 
iug  reaction  takes  place : 

Zn  +  SO.U.O  —  ZnO  +  80,  +  H,. 

It  may  also  bo  prepared  by  passing  steam  over  red-hot 
iron  fllingn,  by  plunging  sodium  or  potassium  Into  water, 
ffr  by  electrolysis  of  water;  all  of  which  methods  are 
more  scientifically  interesting  than  practical.  When 
sine  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  used,  the  gas  passes 
off  rapidly,  and  may  be  collected  over  water.  Prepared 
in  this  way,  it  contains  a  number  of  impurities,  such  as 
arsenic,  sulphur,  antimony,  Ac. ;  but  these  may  be  re- 
moved by  passing  the  gas  through  solutions  of  hydrate 
of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  Mixed 
wito  air.  It  may  be  breathed  without  any  other  effect 
than  raising  the  pitch  of  the  voice  many  notes  higher. 
Mixed  with  oxygen,  oleflant  gas,  or  atmospheric  air,  it 
forms  an  explosive  compound  of  great  power.  The  real 
nature  of  U.  has  long  been  an  interesting  point  of  dis- 
cossion  among  chemists,  many  supposing  it  to  be  a 
metal  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  prophesying  with  certainty, 
with  Dumas,  that,  if  ever  it  is  Uquefled,  it  will  present 
the  appearance  of  quicksilver;  while  others  contend, 
with  Odllng,  that  It  Is  a  neutral  substanueL  possessing 
both  the  basic  properties  of  a  metal  and  the  chlorous 
properties  of  a  gas.  H,  is  almost  as  passive  or  inert  as 
nitrogen  in  its  behavior  to>Kard  other  elements  under 
normal  pressures  and  temperatures.  Its  greatest  chem- 
ical activity  being  toward  chlorine.  Yet  with  this  it  will 
not  combine  Kpoutaneonsly  in  the  dark,  though  light 
causes  an  immediate  combination.  AVheu  mixed  with 
oxygen  in  air  no  combination  tskes  place,  but  certain 
metals  seem  to  condense  the  mixture  and  cause  a  com- 
bination, water  appearing  and  heat  lielng  produced.  At 
temperatures  higher  than  normal,  U.  raulily  combines 


with  several  elements,  as  sulphur,  iodine,  and  oxygen, 
and  carbon  at  the  temperature  of  the  voltaic  arc  The 
power  that  S.  hM  of  being  rel>Iaced  by  metals  In  Its 


oombinations  has  led  Qerhiardt  and  others  to  classify 
metals  in  accordance  with  their  hydrogen-replacing 

Kwer.  Most  metals  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
combinations,  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  sine,  Ac. ; 
others  replace  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  such  as  pal  la- 
diom,  platinum,  and  tin;  those  which  replace  three 
atoms  of  hvdrogen,  such  as  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  anti- 
mony. Others  replace  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  two 
of  metal,  such  as  aluminum,  iron,  manganese,  and  oth- 
ers, two  atoms  of  which  replace  one  of  hydrogen.  In 
these  cases,  the  basicity  of  the  metal  is  often  expressed 
by  dashes  over  the  symbol  belonadng  to  it.  Thus,  chlo- 
ride of  bismuth  is  written  Bi'^'Qa,  and  blchlori<)e  of 
platinum  Pl^'Clf.  This  system  of  expressing  basic  power 
was  first  used  by  Odllng.  ff.  is  not  only  replaced  in 
its  compounds  by  metals,  but  also  by  complex  organic 
compound  atoms,  such  as  ethyl,  methyl,  Ac.  The  theory, 
too,  that  H.  can  only  exist  separately  in  the  state  of  a 
double  atom.  Is  daily  gaining  ground,  much  light  being 
thrown  on  the  sub|ect  by  the  consideration  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  hydrocarbons  forming  alcohol  radJoals. 
nins,  hydrochloric  acid  Is  represented  ss  a  double  atom 
of  H^  in  which  one  atom  is  repUced  by  chlorine.  Its 
union  with  other  bodies  forms  four  great  types,  in  which 
all  compounds  are  modelled.  These  Ibur  are  HHi,  HCli, 
BHO,,  HHHN.  (See  also  Ttpu.I  H.  is  used  princi- 
pally in  the  oxhydrogen  blow-pipe.  The  chief 
pounds  of  H.  are  water,  ammonia,  hydrochloric  add, 
and  many  others,  which  will  be  found  described  under 
tlieir  respective  beads.  Equit^l.  8p.  gr^(yW9i.  Com' 
IriNwy  rofams,  2.    %niboI,  H. 

H^  Binoxkle  o/,  a  peculiar  compound,  discovered  by 
Theuard  in  1817.  It  is  generally  prepared  hy  digesting 
binoxide  of  barium  witli  a  dilute  acid,  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  umipy  liquid,  with  a 
harsh,  bitter  and  astringent  taste.  It  does  not  freeie  at 
—22P  Fahr.,  and  evapuiates  without  decomposition.  Its 
jp.  gr.  ia  1*462.  From  the  extra  equivalent  of  oxygen 
being  ao  looaely  combined,  it  ia  aet  free  on  nearly  every 
oocaaion.  Aa  might  be  expected,  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
Is  a  powerfhlly  oxidating  agent.  It  has  as  yet  received 
no  extensive  use,  although  it  has  been  employed  occa- 
sionally in  medicine.    £^itiv.  17.    Form,  HsO,. 

H.,  Fermilpkid$  of^  a  light-yellow,  transparent,  oily 
fluid,  possessing  a  peculiar  acrid  odor  and  bittereweet 
taste,  produced  \q  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  peutasulphide.  Owing  to 
ita  property  of  dissolving  sulphur,  its  composition  has 
ncHJret  exactly  been  made  out. 

A,   Teroaad*   of^  a  product   of  the  electrolysis  of 
water,   according  to  the   experiments  of  Beaumert. 
/brm.H,0,. 
Hjr'droarenate,  Hj'dMMreiiiae,v.a.  [Fr.Aydro 
r.]    To  combine  with  hydrogen. 


H jdroipe'iilniii,  a.  See  Htdbooik. 

H  jrdroi^enons,  a.  Composed  of,  or  relating  to,  hy- 

diwen. 
HjrcLro^noMr,  n.    [Or.  Atidor,  water,  and  gnotii^ 

knowledge.]    The  history  and  description  of  the  waters 

of  the  earth. 
Hjdroi^raplier,  n.    [Fr.  hydrographe,]    One  who 

describee  the  aea  or  other  watera ;  one  who  draws  maps 

of  the  sea,  lakes,  or  other  waters. 

HydroiT'APlB'l^oi'Iiydroirniplt'lc*!*^  [^* 

hydrograpltxtjue.]    Relating  to  hydrographv,  or  to  the 
description  of  the  sea,  searcoast,  isles,  shoals,  depth  of 
water,  Ac,  or  of  a  lake. 
Hjrdroiri*Aplk'lCAllj9  odv.    In  an  hydrographical 


.    [Gr.  Aiidor,  water,  and  ipraphd, 
wrii  ■ 


to  describe.]  The  description  of  the  waters  existing  on 
the  aurface  of  the  earth ;  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  bearings  of  the  coast,  the  depth,  currents,  and  other 
circumstances  important  or  useful  in  navigation.  H. 
implies  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  sea  that 
geogn4)hy  implies  with  respect  to  the  land. — Hydro- 
graphxeai  Chartt  or  Mavi  are  projections  of  some  parts 
of  the  ocean,  in  which  the  meridians,  parallels,  Ac. 
with  the  coasts,  capes,  rocks,  shallows,  Ac,  are  laid 
down  for  the  use  of  navig^ators. 

Hydrobaem'Atlte,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron.    Same  as  TuBOin,  o.  v. 

Hy'drold«a.  (ZM».yi&rdra-Uke. 

IIjr'droldae,n.si.  (2100.)  An  order  of  Acalephs,  which, 
in  the  classification  of  Agassiz,  includes  the  lowest  aca- 
lephs, and  embraces  two  more  or  l^ss  distinct  forms,  one 
of^  which,  though  having  the  structure  of  acalephs.  re- 
minds us  of  BAyp*;  and  the  other  closely  resembles 
the  Mtdusm  proper.  All  the  soH:alled  hvdrold  polyps, 
and  the  naked-eyed  medusss,  belong  to  this  order,  which 
is  divided  into  8  sub-orders. 

Hydlrolan'ibanlt«,  n,    (Min.)    Same  as  Lamtha- 

NITXy  q.  V. 

Hy'drollie,  n.  (Min.)  A  name  given  by  some  to  the 
mineral  OmsUnite  {q.  v.),  fh>m  its  containing  about  2U 
per  cent,  of  water. 

ny^rolag*ietilf  a.  That  relates  to  hydrology. 

Hydrorofflat,  n.  One  skilled  in  hydrology. 

Hjrdrol'oirjr,  n.  [Fr.  hydrolooie;  Or.  hudor^  water, 
and  loffott  discourse,  doctrine.]  {Phy$.  Otog.)  The  doc- 
trine or  science  of  water,  its  properties,  phenomena, 
and  laws.  The  principal  part  of  the  water  on  the  globe 
occupies  a  large  depression  of  the  surface,  and  is  de- 
nominated the  OcXAif.  Different  parts  of  it  are  known 
as  the  PACinc,  the  Atlantio,  the  Indiah,  the  Abctio, 
and  the  Antarctio  oceans.  The  rest  of  the  surfiice  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  or  if  depressed  is  occupied 
by  waters  that  do  not  connect  with  the  great  body  of 
the  ocean.  The  /orm  of  the  land,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  form  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  surfiace  of  the 
ocean  with  the  land,  is  extremely  irregular,  the  water 
entering  the  land  at  numerous  recesses,  and  the  land 
projecting  into  the  waiter  by  various  promontories.  The 
former  are  called  Inland  Skab,  Qulfs,  or  Bats,  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  water  is  land-locked.  The 
waters  reposing  in  hollows  within  the  land  are  called 
Lakks;  and  the  waters  running  along  the  surface  to 
enter  the  ocean  or  the  lakee,  or  be  lost  in  plains,  are 
called  RiVKRS.  The  rivers  connect  with  each  other,  and 
form  large  and  definite  Ritkb  Systkics,  draining  definite 
tracts  of  land.  The  grand  phenomena  of  the  ocean  in 
elude  the  regular  Txdks  and  CuRaxirrs  which  affect  it,  the 
Wilms  and  Storms  which  disturb  it,  its  temperature, 
depth,  and  mineral  contents.  The  phenomena  of  f^'esh 
water  actually  on  the  aurface  are  quite  distinct;  and 
the  phenomena  of  water  in  the  atmoaphere,  including 
the  falling  and  diatribotion  of  rain,  belong  to  MtTio- 
BOLOOT,  another  department  of  Phyaical  Geography.  Few 
thinga  connected  with  the  lawa  of  matter  and  their  visi- 
ble results  on  the  earth  are  more  striking  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  circulation  of  water  around  and 
through  the  earth.  The  warm  air  that  floats  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  constantly  raising  vapor,  with 
which  the  atmosphere  is  charged  to  the  ex  tent  of  at  least 
four  parts  out  of  five,  being  ready  to  give  it  off  at  the 
slightest  change  of  temperature.  When  the  air  in  this 
state  impinges  upon  land,  it  becomes  either  more  heated, 
and  therefore  more  absorbent  (the  additional  supply 
being  readily  obtained),  or  chilled  and  less  absorbent, 
and  in  a  condition  to  deposit  moisture  as  rain.  Thus, 
on  all  high  grounds,  which  are  necessarily  colder  than 
the  lowlands  in  the  same  latitude,  and  on  all  cooler  lati- 
tudes to  which  clouds  are  drifted,  there  is  occasional 
rain,  often  very  heavy  and  continuous,  over  large  tracts. 
The  rain  that  thus  falls  is  parti v,  no  doubt,  reabsorbed 
into  the  air,  or  is  used  in  the  production  of  vegetable  and 
animal  tissue.  A  great  part,  however,  runs  along  the 
earth's  surface  in  streams  and  rivers,  circulating  at  the 
surface  visibly,  and  the  rest  enters  the  strata,  pervades 
them,  and  passes  through  them  invisibly  fh>m  place  to 
place,  coming  out  again  in  springs,  and  completing  an- 
other circulation  out  of  aight.  The  influence  of  water 
ia  felt  everywhere;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  atructnre 
observable  in  rocks  of  every  kind  are  influenced  by  this 
complete  and  never-ceasing  circulation.  H.  is  thus  a 
department  of  great  importance  and  interest.  The  de- 
tails will  be  found  considered  iu  various  separate  articles, 
of  which  the  names  are  printed  above  in  capital  letters. 

Hsrdromairne'slte,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  brittle  hy- 
orocarbonate  of  magnesia,  fbnnd  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and 
Texas,  Pa.    Sg,  gr.  8-145. 

HT'dromel.  a.    [Or.  hidar^  water,  .nd  meU,  honey.] 

A  liquid  oonsbting  of  honey  and  water. 
HjdrooietAlliurnr*  •*  Theaotorproosssofsiiaj- 


Ing  or  reducing  ores  In  the  wet  way,  or  by  means  of 
liquid  reagents. 

Hjdroiliet«orolOir'lCitl«a.  Belonging  or  reUting 
to  clouds,  rain,  Ac. 

Hydrooaetcorol'ofrj,  n.  That  department  of  me- 
teorology relating  to  water  in  the  atmosphere,  as  cloudy 
rain,  Ac 

Hydrome'tcora,  n.  pt.  [From  Or.  h%tdar^  water,  and 
WKteora,  meteors.]  A  term  generally  applied  to  the 
aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  rain,  snow, 
hail.  Ac,  taken  collectively ;  —  but  also  sometimes  used 
in  the  singular. 

IIjrdroiiret«r,  a.  [Fr.  hydromUrt ;  Or.  /nidor,  wateiv 
and  metron^  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  relative  densities,  or  specific  gravities,  of  fluids;  ana 
thence  the  strengths  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  are 
Inversely  as  their  specific  gravities.  The  principle  upon 
which  tne  ordinary  hydrometer  is  constructed  is  as  fbl* 
lows :  —  When  a  body  is  Immersed  in  a  fluid,  it  loses  as 
much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  ^uid 
which  it  displaces.  Thus,  if  a  body  be  snmended  l/ora 
one  arm  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoised  by  applying 
weights  to  the  other  arm ;  and  then,  while  auapended, 
it  be  immersed  in  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  coun- 
terpoising weight  is  not  sufficient,  and  in  order  to  re- 
store eqnuibrium,  a  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
water  msplaced  must  be  added.  If;  then,  the  same  bodv 
be  immersed  in  two  different  fluids,  the  weights  which 
it  will  respectivelv  lose  in  each  will  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  tne  speciflc  gravities  of  the  fluids ;  because  the 
loss  of  weight  is  always  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
displaced,  — that  is,  the  magnitude  of  the  body  multi- 
plied by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid.  The  same 
{»riuciple  holds  good  in  the  case  of  substances  which  are 
ighter  than  the  fluid;  for  when  a  body  floats  upon 
the  surCace  of  a  fluid,  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  fluid 
displaced  is  equal  to  the  we^ht  of  the  floating  body. 
All  the  instruments  called  hydromder^  or  aerometer, 
are  constructed  upon  this  principle  in  hydrostatics. 
Baume^s  (Fig.  1341)  Is  generally  recognised  in  the  U. 
States,  and  is  much  uaed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
especially  for  liquids  heavier  than  water.  It  is 
naade  of  two  sorts,  one  for  liquids  lighter,  and 
the  other  for  those  heavier  than  water,  and  of 
these  there  are  varieties  for  special  liquids.  For 
acids  or  salts  the  instrument  is  graduated  by 
sinking  it  flrat  in  pure  water,  and  balhiating  it 
so  that  the  water  line  shall  be  near  the  top  of 
the  stem.  This  flxes  the  sero  point.  It  Is  then 
floated  in  a  aolution  of  15  puta  bv  weight  of 
dry  common  aalt  in  86  parte  of  diatuled  water; 
and  the  point  cut  by  the  water  line  ia  marked 
150.  From  these  the  whole  stem  ia  divided 
into  degreea,  which  ahonld  reach  to  M^  for  aul- 
phnric  acid.  The  greater  the  degree  indicated 
in  ita  use,  the  more  dense  is  the  fluid.  For  | 
apirituoua  llquora  the  xero  point  upon  the  atem  | 
ia  determined  ttom  a  aolution  of  10  parte  of  dry 
aalt  in  W)  of  water,  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  atem  should  be  out  of  the  fliUd.  The  10-  | 
degree  point  ia  given  by  pure  water,  and  the 
degreea  are  fh>m  these  marked  upward,  even  to 
70^  for  sulphuric  ether ;  the  larger  the  degree 
indicated  the  lighter  the  fluid.  Inatrumenta 
for  apedal  uaes  are  made  fh>m  theee.  but  with 
short  range  adapted  for  their  particular  service. 
The  speciflc  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  ascertained  Pig.  1341. 
f^m  the  indication  of  the  H.  of  the  first  class 
by  the  formula,  g  ^  ;g— ^ ;  and  of  the  2d  class,  hj  gwm 
j^^;  d  being  the  degree  given  by  the  scale.  But  ta- 
bles are  prepared  for  convenient  refiarence. — Oartier's 
U.  is  also  much  used  in  commerce,  especUlly  by  the 
French.  It  Is  madebv  adopting  the  22^  point  of  Baum^ 
and  dividing  the  16  degrees  on  each  side  of  this  into  It 
equal  degrees.  The  degreee  of  Cartier  (C.)  are  converted 
into  thoee  of  Baum4  (B.),  and  reciprocally  by  the  for* 
mula,  16  0.  =  16  B.  +  22 ;  whence  the  speciflc  gravity, 
g^  corresponding  to  C.  degrees  =  ^.i^  ^«  B-  o^ 
Baum4  and  Cartier  are  based  on  the  temperature  of 
12*&o  Cent.  (64*6P  F.);  and  when  used  for  a  liquid  at  a  • 
different  temperature,  allowance  is  to  be  made,  as  given 
in  the  tables.  In  Great  Britain  Syktt'i  H.  is  directed  by 
Act  of  ps^iament  to  be  used  in  collecting  the  spirit 
revenue.  It  consists  of  a  thin,  flat  stem,  about  six 
Inches  in  length,  dirided  on  both  sides  into  eleven  «qa«l 
parts,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  two.  This 
stem  carries  a  hollow  brass  ball,  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  in  which  is  fixed  a  conical  stalk  ter- 
minating in  a  pear-shaped  weight,  so  that  when  the  in- 
strument Is  placed  in  a  fluid.  It  may  float  with  the  other 
extremity  peipendicular  to  the  aurface.  Ten  different 
wdghta  of  different  magnitudea  are  also  applicable  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  graduated  stem.  Nine  of  these 
weights  are  circular,  with  a  slit  in  each  to  fit  the  stem, 
and  are  numbered  respectively  10, 20, 30, 40,  60,  60, 70^ 
80,  and  W).  By  the  successive  application  of  theee,  the 
instrument  mav  be  sunk  so  as  to  obtain  the  whole  range 
of  specific  gravitiea,  fh>m  pure  alcohol  to  diatilled  water. 
The  tenth  weight  ia  in  the  form  of  a  parallelepiped,  and 
can  be  flxed,  when  necessary,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem.  In  order  to  calculate  the  strength  of  a  portion 
of  spirit  by  this  hydrometM*,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is 

E laced  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  the  temperature  noted 
y  means  of  the  thermometer.  The  Instrument  is  then 
floated,  and  one  or  more  of  the  weights  is  added,  until 
the  lower  part  of  the  scale  sinks  beneath  the  surftce. 
The  number  on  the  stem  in  contact  with  the  surface  Is 
then  obeerved.  and  added  to  the  number  of  the  circular 
weight  employed;  and  this  thlM  nninber  is  referred  to 
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m  MriM  of  tebiM  calenlAtod  Ibr  th»  porpoM.  In  fhcM 
tables,  under  the  proper  temperatore,  wUl  be  firand  the 
percentage  of  strength  required. 

BKydrome'trav  n,  fGr.  hudor,  and  iiM(ra,  the  womb.] 
{Med.)    Dropay  of  the  uterus. 

HLjdromet'rlc,  or  Htdroiutbicai.,  o.  Pertaining  to 
an  hvdrometer.  or  to  the  determination  of  the  spedflo 
gravity  of  fluids. 

Hjrdroiiiei'roirivpl><  "•  [0'*  hudor^witlnM,  a  mea- 
sure, Hud  grapho^  to  describe.T  An  instniment  for  meas- 
uring the  qaiintity  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time. 

B[jrd  root  •  try,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the  specific 
gravities  of  flnids. 

^fdro-nltropnu'slc  Aeld,  n.  (CVm.)  When 
binoxlde  of  nitrogen  is  transmitted  through  a  solution 
of  hydroferricyMnic  acid,  it  is  absorbed,  hydrocyHnic 
acid  being  disengaged,  and  a  new  acid — hydro-nitroprus- 
sic  acid— Is  formed,  which,  when  combined  with  the 
metals,  gives  rise  to  the  nitropnutidetf  (q.  v.)  Bjrm. 
H,Fe,NO|. 

B[jrdropMtli'l€»  or  HTDBOPATmoAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
hydropathy. 

Hydropatlll«allj,a<^«.  In  an  hydropathic  manner. 

Hydrop'Atlllst,  n.     One  who  practises  hydropathy. 

HLjdrop'Athy,  n.  [Or.  hudor,  WHter.  and  pcUhot^  dis- 
ease.] (Med.)  A  mode  of  curing  disease  by  means  of 
the  application  of  water.  The  system  owes  its  orij^in  ti> 
one  Vincenx  Priessnitz,  who,  in  1826,  established  an  in- 
stitution at  his  native  pUce,  Orafenburg,  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  for  the  core  of  diseases  by  this  mode.  The  sys- 
tem soon  spread,  and  now  there  are  in  this  country  a 
number  of  hydropathic  establishments.  Without  cUlm- 
ing  for  the  system  all  that  its  votaries  demand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  Particularly  is  it  of  benefit  in  cases 
of  indifrestion,  nervousness,  an  impaired  constitution, 
a  too  fhll  habit,  or  in  such  as  have  been  living  too  freely, 
without  taking  much  exercise.  The  system  of  dietary 
and  exercise  that  is  kept  up  at  these  places  is  perhaps 
not  leas  oondncive  to  a  cure  than  the  baths.  Having, 
under  the  bead  Bath^  already  noticed  at  length  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  baths,  and  the  great  importance  of  iMith- 
ing,  little  more  remains  for  us  here  than  to  noticu 
shortly  some  of  the  forms  in  which  it  Is  eniployed  as  a 
remedial  agent.  These  are  very  various.  Besides  the 
ordinary  bath  and  the  shower-bath,  one  of  the  most 
oomraon  is  the  douche-bath,  in  which  a  single  Jet  of  wa- 
ter, varying  in  size  from  the  thickness  of  a  quill-pen  to 
that  of  a  man's  arm,  is  projected  with  great  force,  either 
from  above,  below,  or  one  side,  upon  a  particular  part 
of  the  body.  The  sitx-bath  is  taken  sitting;  besides 
which  there  are  the  foot-bath,  hand-bath,  kc  Some- 
times, when  the  patient  is  sitting  in  a  warm  or  tepid 
batli,  cold  water  is  poured  over  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  person.  Pieces  of  coarse  linen,  saturated  with 
cold  water,  are  also  applied  to  the  skin,  and  covered 
over  with  dry  cloths,  and  usually  remolstened  several 
times  a  day.  The  wet-sheet  packing  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  system.  It  consists  in  the  patient  be- 
ing closely  enveloped  in  a  sheet,  wrung  out  of  cold  wa- 
ter, and  then  covered  over  with  dry  blankets.  Thu 
great  importance  of  hydropathy  consists  In  the  healthy 
stimnlns  which  it  gives  to  the  nerves,  bracing  them, 
and  acting  as  a  tonic,  and  stMither  to  the  whole  system. 

Hjrdroperlear'dlnm,  n.  [Or.  hudor,  and  p«ricar' 
d»tt<»,  about  the  ht»art.J  (JCetf.)  Same  as  Htdrooak- 
DtA,  q.  V. 

JHjrdropel'tls*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
(Xibombucfjt.  H.  purpurea  is  said  to  be  nutritious,  but 
slightly  astringent. 

Hjr'drophAne,  n.  [Or.  hudnr,  water,  and  phalno.  to 
make  clean.]  (Jfin.)  A  white  trauslncent  var.  of  opal. 
q.  r.,  which  becomes  more  translucent  or  tramtparent  in 
water.    Hence  the  name. 

BLjrdropb'aBOUB,  a.  (JVia.)  Applied  to  a  mineral 
transparent  in  water. 

Hwdropb'ldie,  n.pf.  {ZooL)  A  section  of  Cteftid- 
iaaut  including  the  Searsnakes  or  Water-snakes.    These 


[l3rdrophol»lA«  i 

iSar.l    (itef.)    A  di 
rabid  animal,  and  s 


Fig.  1842.  — BAKDXD  8K4-rvakb  {Chertydrut  ftudahu.) 

a,  head  ;  (.  part  of  back, 
are  principally  distinguished  by  having  the  tail  com 
pressed  or  flattened  sideways,  for  the  purpose  of  swim 
ming.  They  are  armed  with  poison-fangs ;  but  these  are 
of  small  size,  and  are  associated  with  a  row  of  non-ven- 
omous maxillary  teeth. 

0ydropbiriaae,n.pl.  [Or.  fttMior,andpAaA>,I  love.] 
A  fiMnily  of  coleopterous  insects,  comprising  aauatic 
beetles,  which  are  ovate,  hemispherical,  and  with  the 
thorax  broader  than  long,  the  edges  and  the  tibisa 
slightly  spined,  but  terminated  by  strong  spun,  and  the 
tarsi  are  commonly  ciliated  so  as  to  aid  in  swimming. 
They  are  less  agile  in  swimming  than  the  Dyticidse,  and 
move  their  posterior  legs  alternately.  They  stay  in  the 
water  by  day,  but  take  wing  at  night 

Uy'dropblte,  n.  {Min.)  A  green  mineral  found  at 
Taberg  in  Smaland.    Sp.gr.^b^h.    Cbmp.  Silica  38-97, 


alumina  0*63,  oxide  of  Iron  19-30,  oxide  of 
4*3fi.  magnesia  *22-»7.  water  13-30. 

IIydrophol»lA«  n.  [Ur.  kttdor^  water,  and  vhobeo^  I 
disease  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
so  called  from  the  gnat  dread  that 
those  who  suJOTer  from  it  manifest  at  the  sight  of  water. 
The  dog,  oat,  fox,  and  wolf  are  the  animals  among  whom 
this  disease  is  most  common, — among  whom  it  is 
natural ;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  animal  to  whom  it  is 
not  capable  ot  being  communicated,  as  it  is  to  man. 
Great  diflferences  of  opinion  have  prevailed  concerning 
this  disease,  some  able  physicians  going  so  fiir  as  to  say 
that  no  such  disease  exists,  and  that  iu  the  few  cases  of 
so<alled  hydrophobia  of  which  they  had  become  cog- 
nizant during  many  years  practice,  the  seeming  disease 
was  the  result  of  fear,  the  symi^ms  being  due  to  a 
nervous  affection,  not  to  actual  venom.  Dr.  John 
Hunter  records  an  instance  where  21  persons  had  been 
bitten  by  a  suppused  mad  dog,  of  wlium  only  one  had 
hydrophobia.  Such  a  result  is  in  accordance  with  the 
above-stated  opinion,  eluce  in  the  case  of  so  dreaded  a 
disease  panic  fear  might  easily  produce  a  simulation  of 
the  diseaw  iu  much  the  greater  proportion  of  cases.  On 
the  other  hand  many  physichins  believe  in  the  actual 
existence  of  hydrophobia,  and  M.  Pasteur  announced 
in  1884,  to  the  French  Academy,  that  he  had  i8olate<i 
the  specific  venom,  and  could  protect  Mtten  persons 
against  its  effects  by  inoculation  with  specially  treated 
virus.  He  established  a  hospital  fur  the  cure  of  the 
disease  in  Paris,  and  others  have  been  founded  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  Many  persons  have  been  treated 
by  this  process,  though  its  efllcacy  still  seems  somewhat 
problematlcaL  As  regards  the  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia, the  prevailing  opinion  has  long  l»een  that  the 
affected  animal  becomes  morose  and  sullen ;  runs  aliont 
wildly,  biting  at  whatever  comes  in  its  way,  at  first 
with  respect  for  its  master,  but  afterward  forgetting 
him ;  the  tongue  hangs  out,  the  mouth  is  kept  open  and 
discharges  a  large  quantity  of  frotli,  and  a  dread  of 
water  is  shown.  In  this  state  the  animal  seldom  lives 
more  than  24  hours.  These  views  have  recently  been 
denied  by  Mr.  John  P.  Haines,  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He  says  that  dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  existence  of  the  society  no  un- 
doubted case  of  hydrophobia  had  been  observed  by  its 
agents,  and  that  not  a  single  case  had  occured  among 
the  more  than  160.000  dogs  and  other  small  animals 
cared  for  during  the  three  years  preceding  his  state- 
ment. Despite  this  negative  experience,  he  believes 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  hydrophobia,  but  says  that  the 
popular  ideas  of  the  symi^oms  are  Incorrect.  He  states 
that  a  mad  dog  does  not  dread  water,  though  it  laps  it 
with  difllculty  and  cannot  swallow  it.  It  dues  not  run 
about  wildly,  but  Jogs  along  slowly,  without  sign  of 
ex';iteroent,  but  with  a  disposition  to  snap  at  any  man 
or  animal  that  comes  near.  A  hoarse  howl  is  at  times 
made,  but  a  mad  dog  never  barks,  yelps,  whines,  or 
growls,  and  never  froths  at  the  mouth.  The  surest  sign 
of  madness  is  a  thick  and  ropy  brown  mucus  clinging 
to  the  lips,  which  the  dog  vsjuly  tries  to  rub  off  with 
its  paws  or  wash  off  with  water.  Mr.  Haines  does  not 
suggest  the  application  of  the  knife,  or  of  hot  iron,  or 
caustic  to  the  wound,  but  says  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
'*■  toiLe  a  few  very  hot  vapor  baths,  and  then  try  to  forget 
all  about  it.  The  chances  are  incalcnlably  great  that 
you  will  be  perfectly  safe."  With  regard  to  the  Pasteur 
method  of  treatment,  the  following  statistics  have  been 
published :  Of  persons  bitten  by  dogs  undoubtedly  mad, 
only  1*34  per  cent  died  after  treatment ;  of  those  bitten 
by  dogs  not  certainly  affected,  only  0*38  per  cent  The 
former  ratio,  without  treatment  is  placed  at  16  per  cent 

Hydropbob'lc^  a.  Feriainingto  a  dread  of  water, 
or  canine  madness. 

Hjr'dropbore^  n.  [Gr.  Atidor,  and  j>Aorm,  to  bear.J 
An  Instrument  for  obtaining  specimens  of  the  water  of^ 
a  river,  a  lake,  or  the  ocean  at  any  particular  depth. 

Hydropbtbal'oilm  or  Hydropbtbal'niy,  n. 
[Or.  hudnTy  and  opitthalmo*^  the  eye.]  \Med.)  A  swelling 
of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too  great  a  collection  of 
vitreous  or  aqueous  humors. 

HydropbyllA'eeae,  n.  {BU.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Oortutale*.  Diag.  Stamens  alternate  witli  the 
sepals,  two  styles,  and  a  circinate  inflorescence. — They 
are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees ;  leaves  alternate,  or 
the  lower  opposite,  often  lobed;  flowers  in  circinate 
racemes  or  unilateral  spikes,  rarely  axillary  and  soli- 
tary ;  calyx  flve-cleft,  the  sinuses  usually  with  reflexed 
appendages,  persistent;  corolla  flve-lob<Ml,  regular,  with 
ten  melliferous  scales  near  the  base;  stamens  five,  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  two-celled, 
versatile;  ovary  IVee,  simple,  one-celled;  style  single, 
terminal,  bifid;  stigmas  two;  placenta  two,  parietal  or 
on  stalks  from  the  l>ase  of  the  cavity;  fruit-capsule  in- 
vested with  the  |M>rmanent  calyx ;  seeds  few,  crustaceous ; 
embryo  conical,  in  abundant  cartilaginous  albumen. 
The  order  includes  16  genera  and  75  species  of  the  typi- 
cal genus  HydrophyUum.  Tliere  are  two  familiar  Ameri- 
can species,  H.  Virginicum^  the  Virginian  Water-leaf,  and 
H.  Canadenu^  the  Canadian  Water-leaf  or  Bur-flower. 

Hy'dropbyte,  n.  [Or.  hwinr^  and  phytrm^  a  plant] 
( HoL)  A  plant  which  thrives  in  water ;  a  name  given  to 
algaceous  plants,  and  sometimes  confined  to  those  which 
are  found  in  fresh  water. 

{Min.)    A  rose-red  variety  of  Rhodonite,  q.v.^tToxa 
Kapnik 

HydropbytoI'Offy,  n.  [Kng.  hydrophyU^  and  Gr. 
logm^  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  water-plants. 

Hydrop'le,  n.  [Fr  hydrfipique^  from  Or.  hydropikm.] 
(M^l.)  One  who  labors  under  dropsy. 

Hydrop'le  Hydrop'leal,  a.   Relating  to  dropsy. 

Slydrop'teaUy*  adv.    In  an  hydropical  manner. 


nydropiievnuUle,(M-dnMnMMirtfe,)a.  [Qr.taisr, 
andpneidnafitos,  relating  to  wind.]  Noting  an  apparaf 
consisting  of  a  vessel  of  water,  4c.,  for  collecting  gasea 

Hy'dropsy.  n.    UM.)    Same  as  Drokt,  o.  r. 

Hydrora'chta,  Hydroraebi'tls,  u.  [Or.  hmdm-, 
and  racAu,  the  spine.!  {Med.)  A  tumor  npoo  tbe  spins 
of  infisnts ;  at  first  of  a  bine  color,  bat  aftarwanis  be> 
coming  dwislucent ;  it  is  attmided  with  paralysis  of  ths 
lower  limbs,  and  is  usually  fmtml  in  its  oooaeqoeiMca. 

IIy'dr«l«alt«  n,  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  tbe  combi- 
nation of  a  hydracnd  and  a  baseu 

Hy'droseope,  n.  [Or.  hudor,  and  sltifwo,  I  view.]  An 
instmment  anciently  used  for  measuring  time  by  means 
of  the  flowing  of  water  through  a  small  orificeL  It  con- 
sisted of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  the  bott<mL  Tbs 
cylinder  was  graduated ;  and  as  the  water  trickled  oot 
at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  its  surfisce  became  soccuwivdy 
contiguous  to  the  divteions  marked  on  tbe  cone,  and 
thereby  pointed  out  the  hour. 

Hydrosll'lelte,  n.  {Min.^  An  amorpboos  anbsteacs 
or  crust  from  Patagonia  and  Aci  Osstello,  Sicily,  oontata- 
ing  silica  44-90,  magnesia  4-fiO,  lime  33-32,  soda  2-1], 
potaasa  1-86,  water  13-21. 

Hy'droatet,  i».  A  contrivance  for  ptwrenting  tha  cz 
plosion  of  steam-boilers. 

Hydrost«n4SorIIydrost«rieal,a.  [QrAnilor, 
water,  and  ttatikot,  from  stoo,  kigtemi,  to  make  staiML] 
Relating  to  water  or  non-elastic  fluids  in  a  state  of  rast; 


relating  to  hydrostatics. 
BydrcMtaru 


Hydr€Mtarlc»lly,  adv.    According  to  hydrostatics, 

or  to  hydrostatic  principles. 

nydr€Mt«tle  BalAnce,  n.  A  balance  for  weighing 
substances  in  water,  for  the  purpoas  of  ascertaining  their 
specific  gravities.  • 

HydrCMtatle  Bellows,  n.  An  apparatus  for  illas- 
trating  the  fiydro$tatic paradox^  or  that  peculiar  property 
of  liquidsin  virtueof  which  theytrans- 
init  pressure  equally  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  consists  of  two  boards  con- 
nected by  a  band  of  leather,  forming  a 
closed  vessel,  and  a  tnbe  is  inswted  in 
the  top  or  at  the  side.  Weights  are 
placed  on  this  board,  and  tbe  water  is 

Soured  into  tbe  tube.  As  tbe  water 
lis  the  tube,  tbe  board  rises  with  the 
weights  upon  it  If  the  surface  of  the 
board  is  lUO  times  as  large  as  tbeend 
of  the  tube,  one  pound  of  water  in  tbe 
tnbe  will  balance  100  pounds  on  the 
board.  As  the  surface  of  the  board  is 
100  times  as  large  as  the  end  of  the 
tube,  there  are  100  times  as  many  par- 
ticles of  water  in  contact  with  the 
board  as  there  are  at  the  end  of  the 
tube ;  and  as  each  particle  is  made  to 
exert  the  same  pressure,  one  pound 
of  water  in  the  tube  ought  to  balance 
pounds  on  the  l»oard. 

Hydrostatic  P»rfidox,n.  That 
principle  in  hydrostatics  according  to 
which  any  quantity  of  water,  however  small,  may  te 
made  to  balance  any  weight  however  great — See 
Htdrostatic  Bellows. 

HydrcMtatle  Press,  (also  called  the  Htdkaciu 
Pkcss,  and  sometimes,  from  the  name  of  the  engineer 
who  gave  it  the  form  under  which  it  is  now  constructed, 
and  brought  it  into  general  use,  Bkamah's  Pazas.)  A 
machine  by  means  of  which  an  enormous  force  or  pres- 
sure is  obtiUned  through  the  medium  of  water.  The  prin- 
ciple is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  H.  BeUotes,  t.  e^ 
that  by  means  of  a  liquid  a  small  pressure  upon  a  cibsII 
surface  may  be  made  to  exert  a  great  pressure  npoo  s 
large  surface.  In  Fig.  1344  we  have  two  cylinders,  with  a 
plunger,  or  piston,  iu  each.  Suppose  that  the  snrbce  of 
the  larger  piston,  P,  is  SO  times  that  of  tlie  smaller,  p; 
if  the  latter  is  preraed  downwards  by  a  weight  of  one 
pound,  an  upward  pressure  of  one  pound  will  be  hrouf^ 


I^g.  1S43. 


Pig.lZU. 
to  bear  upon  each  portion  of  the  surface  of  P  equal  H 
that  of  p.  The  whole  upward  pressure  on  P  will  thfi 
be  30  times  the  downward  pressure  on  p.  If  the  mxrfact 
of  P  had  been  60  times  that  of  p,  one  pound  of  the  hUter 
would  have  balanced  60  on  the  former ;  and  so  on.  Ad- 
vantage  is  token  of  this  fact  in  the  construction  of  tbe 
HydrmtaUc  Pr^ss  (Fig.  1345).  The  two  cylinders  A  and 
B  are  connected  by  the  pipe  d.  The  pUton  o.  in  the 
small  cylinder  A,  Is  worked  by  the  handle  O,  and  forces 
water  Into  the  large  cylinder  B,  where  it  presses  up  ths 
piston  C.  If  the  end  of  the  piston  0  is  1,000  times  as  larg* 
as  that  of  the  piston  a,  a  pressure  of  2  pounds  on  a  would 
exert  a  pressure  of  2,000  pounds,  or  one  ton,  upon  C  If 
a  man  in  working  the  handle  0  force*  down  the  piston 
a  with  a  pressure  of  50  pounds,  he  would  bring  to  best 
upon  C  a  pressure  of  25  tons.  This  pressure  Is  nssd  lor 
pressing  cotton,  hay.  cloth,  Ac  into  bales,  for  extrsct- 
Ing  oil  fh)m  seeds,  testing  cannon,  boilers,  Ac,  and  kr 
raising  ships  out  of  the  water. 
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Hjrdrostai'ies,  n.  Tho  tcienoe  which  treats  of  th« 
mechanical  propertiee  of  floida ;  Btrlctl  j  speaking,  the 
walriit  and  Mniiibrinm  of  flnidi.  The  weight  and  eqni- 
libnnni  of  flnldi  at  reet  are  the  ot^ects  of  this  adenoe. 


^^^^^s^ 


Fig.  Iil4&-  — HSiifiosTjiTic  pjftjcss. 


When  the  eqnflibrinm  is  destroyed,  motion  ensneo ;  and 
the  science  which  considers  the  laws  of  Haids  in  motion 
Is  hpdraulics.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  equilibriam 
and  pressure  of  liquids  is  deduced  from  the  following 
fhndamental  law :  **  When  a  liquid  mass  is  in  equili^ 
rinm  under  the  action  of  forces  of  any  kind,  every  mole- 
cule of  the  mass  sustains  an  equal  pressure  In  all  direc- 
tions.'* One  of  the  most  obTlons  conseauences  of  the 
i^ve  law  is,  that  the  surfsce  of  a  liquid  when  at  rest 
In  an  open  vessel,  and  acted  upon  by  no  other  force  than 
gravity,  is  horiiontal,  or  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  gravity.  If  the  directions  of  gravity  are  parallel, 
the  sorface  will  consequently  be  a  plane;  If  they  con- 
verge to  a  point,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  will  be  apor- 
tion  of  a  sphere.  Stagnant  water  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  therefore,  assumes  the  «pherical  figure;  but  by 
reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sphere  the  curvature 
of  any  small  portion  of  it  is  insensible,  and  the  sur&ce 
may  bo  regarded  as  a  plane.  A  ring  surrounding  the 
earth  would  bend  away  from  a  perfectly  straight  line 
only  eight  inches  in  a  mile.  If  a  free  communication  Is 
made  between  two  or  more  vessels  containing  a  liquid 
by  pipes  or  tubes,  or  otherwise,  the  surfiuse  of  the  liquid 
when  in  equilibrium  will  always  stand  at  the  same  level. 
The  liquid  contained  in  a  vessel  being  at  rest,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  gravity  only,  any  particle  of  it 
IS  press od  in  all  directions  (vertically,  horiaontally,  or 
obliquelv)  by  a  force  which  Is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  verticaU  column  of  the  liquid  incumbent  on  It.  In- 
stead of  a  particle  of  the  liquid  Itself,  we  may  consider 
the  column  to  rest  on  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of 
the  bottom  or  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, and  it  will  follow  that  the  pressure  on  an  in- 
definitely small  portion  of  the  area  at  any  point  of  the 
bottom  or  sides  is  perpendicular  to  th  plane  of  that 
area,  and  equal  to  the  weisht  of  a  vertical  column  of  the 
liquid  standing  on  it  as  a  base  and  reaching  to  the  sur- 
fkce.  Hence  the  whole  pressure  sustained  by  any  finite 
portion  of  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  vessel  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liouid  having  for  its 
base  the  surface  pressed  on  (extended  into  a  plane  if 
neceaaary),  and  for  its  altitude  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  that  surface  from  the  surfSice  of  the  liquid. 
The  point  of  a  plane  surface  at  which  the  resultant  of 
all  the  liquid  pressures  upon  it  is  applied,  is  called  the 
eoi^re  ofprtuurt^  From  the  above  it  follows  that  the 
preaauro  on  the  bottom  of  the  veaael  dependa  only  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  bottom  and  the  depth  of  the 
liouid,  and  ia  entirely  independent  of  the  form  of  the 
aidea  and  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  veaael.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  the  hydro$tatie  prest  (Fig.  1345) 
and  hvdr<»itatic  hdUnoi  (Fig.  1313)  are  constructed.  A 
body  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  pressed  upwards  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  it  displaces ;  and  the 
difference  between  tho  absolute  weight  of  a  body  and 
its  weight  when  entirely  immersed,  is  the  same  with 
the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  body.  The  tpecijic  gravity  of  a  body,  therefore, 
being  the  ratio  of  Its  own  weight  to  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  wat«r.  may  at  once  be  found  by  weighing  it 
first  in  air  and  then  in  water.  The  equilibrium  of  solid 
bodies  floating  on  liquids,  a  subject  discussed  by  Ar- 
chimedee  in  his  treatise  Di  Humido  huidtintihtul  is  an 
important  part  of  hydrostatics  in  consequence  of  its  re- 
lanon  to  the  construction  and  stowage  of  ships.  A  body 
placed  on  a  fluid  speciflcally  heavier  than  itself,  will 
sink  so  fiir  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  is 
equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  bo<iy ;  and  when  it 
assumes  the  position  of  equilibrium,  the  line  which  Joins 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  the  cmtrt  of 
Uioyancy  (which  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  immersed  part  supposed  to  be  homogeneous)  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  the  horizon. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  Is  a  flxed  point  rela- 
tively to  the  body  itself;  but  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
which  depends  on  the  figure  of  the  immersed  part,  will 
change  its  place  when  the  figure  or  relstive  situation  of 
the  Immersed  part  undergoes  any  alteration.  The  char- 
acter of  the  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  depends 
upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  centres  of  gravity 


and  buoyancy  with  respect  to  a  certain  point  called  the 
metaoemtret  which  latter  may  be  defined  as  tho  point  in 
which  the  line  Joining  the  centre  of  gravitv  with  the 
centre  of  buoyancy,  in  the  position  of  equilibrium,  is 
intersected  by  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy corresponding  to  a  slightly  altered  position  of  the 
body.  The  metacentre  may  in  all  caaea  be  determined 
from  the  form  and  density  of  the  body,  and  the  equilib- 
rium will  be  Btable,  neutral,  or  unatable,  aa  it  falla 
above,  upon,  or  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Hydrosal'pliate,  HrnaosuL'PHiTarr,  n.  (Chem.)  A 
compound  of  hydroaulphuric  acid  or  sulphuretted  hy- 
droffisn  with  a  base. 

HjrdrcMttl'pliite,  n.  (Chem.)  A  saline  compound 
of  hydrosulpiiurous  acid  with  a  base. 

Hjdrosnl'ptKurettecl  a.  Combined  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

HydrcMulpbtt'rle  Add,  Svlfhuuttsd  HmsooKH, 
SvLPHTDio  Acu>,  HroBOTHioino  Acn>,fi.  (Ckem.)  A  natu- 
ral gaseous  constituent  of  many  mineral  waters,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  in  Germany,  Bardges  in 
France,  Abano  in  Italy,  and  Harrogate  In  England,  and 
ia  evolved  fh>m  fumarolea  and  volcanoea.  It  Is  formed 
spontaneously  wherever  sulphurous  organic  matters  are 
undergoing  putrefaction,  as,  for  instance,  in  stagnant 
sewers  and  cesspools,  and  In  waters  charged  with  or- 
nnic  matter  and  sulphates,  especially  sulphate  of  lime. 
There  are  several  ways  of  preparing  this  gas,  which  Is 
very  extensively  used  in  lalioratory  operations.  The 
following  is  that  which  is  most  commonly  employed. 
Sulphide  (theoldsulphuret)ofiron,in  small  fragments, 
is  placed  In  a  bottle,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ia  added. 
Water  la  decompoaed,  its  hydrogen  combining  with 
the  sulphur  of  the  sulphide  to  form  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  which  escapes  aa  a  gas,  while  its  oxygen  enters 
into  combination  with  the  iron,  forming  oxide  of  iron 
(FeO),  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  the 
ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol,  which 
remains  in  solution.  Hydrosulphuric  add  is  a  colorless 
gas  of  a  strong  and  very  nauseous  odor,  resembling  that 
of  rotten  esrgs.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  volume  of  sulphur  vapor  condensed  Into  two 
volumes,  which  form  Its  combining  measure.  It  is  about 
seventeen  timt*  heavier  than  hydrogen.  By  pressure, 
it  is  liquefied,  and  by  the  additional  application  of 
cold,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  (see  Qabxs). 
Water  dissolves,  at  59°,  8-23  volumes  of  this  ns,  but 
the  solution  soon  becomes  milky  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combining 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  sulphur  being  pre- 
cipitated. It  is  highly  combustible,  and  bums  with  a 
pale-blue  flame,  produdng  water  and  sulphurous  add, 
and,  generally,  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  It  has  a  weak  acid 
reaction,  and  forms  one  of  the  hydraclds.  Although  a 
feeble  add,  it  combines  readily  with  baaoa.  Its  use  as 
a  reagent  Is  dependent  on  the  fact,  that  many  of  the 
sulphides  which  it  forms  with  metallic  oxides  are  In- 
soluble In  water,  and  are  thrown  down  from  solutions 
as  predpitates  with  characteristic  colors.  Thus  the 
gas,  or  a  watery  solution  of  it,  gives  an  orange  precip- 
itate with  the  compounds  of  antimony— while  with 
those  of  arsenic  It  gives  a  yellow  — with  those  of  lead 
and  of  silver,  a  black — and  with  those  of  sine,  a  white 
precipitate.  The  air  of  a  room  slightly  impregnated 
with  this  gas  may  be  breathed  with  impunity,  but  a 
small  quantity  of  the  undiluted  gas  Inspired  produces 
falntness,  and  its  respiration,  in  a  very  moderate  pro- 
portion, was  found  by  Thenard  to  prove  fatal  —  birds 
perishing  in  air  which  contained  iV^th,  and  a  dog  in 
air  containing  j]^th  part  of  this  gas.  Its  poisonous 
effects  are  best  counteracted  by  the  Inhalation  of  very 
dilute  chlorine  gas,  which  may  be  readily  obtained 
from  a  little  chloride  of  lime  placed  in  the  fblds  of  a 
napkin  moistened  with  vinwar.  A  very  minute  trace 
of  this  gas  mav  be  detected  by  placing  a  piece  of  paper, 
moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  over 
the  vessel  or  aperture  —  as,  for  instance,  over  an  open- 
ing In  a  drain  —  fh>m  which  we  think  it  ia  eacaping.  If 
it  be  preaent,  a  more  or  leaa  black — often  only  a  brown 
—  tint  is  developed  after  a  few  minutes,  In  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead. 

Hy'drotale,  n.    (iftn.)    Same  as  PurminTB,  7.  v. 

Hydrotel'clt«,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  pearly,  trans- 
lucent mineral  of  a  greasy  feel,  found  In  the  mines  of 
Schischlmsk,  and  at  Snarum,  Norway.  J^.  gr.  2*04. 
Chmp.  Alumina  16*8,  magnesia  39*2;  water  44. 

Hydrot«lltt'rate,  n.  (Chem.)  An  unstable  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  telluric  acid  with  a  base. 

Hydrot«lla'rle  Aeld,  Tkllurittkd  HTnaooEif,  n. 
(Ckem.)  A  gas  very  similar  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  smell,  and  in  most  of  its  other  properties.  When  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  expoded  to  the  air,  it  yleldM  a  brown 
deposit  of  tellnrinm.  When  passed  Into  metallic  solu- 
tions it  precipitates  the  tellurides. 

Hv^drotlio'nix,  n.  [Or.  hudor^  water,  and  thorax,  the 
chest.  1  (Mfd.)  Dropsy  of  the  chest.  The  symptoms 
are :  alfllcult  breathing  when  in  a  recumbent  posture, 
paleness,  cough,  thirst,  swelling  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
quick  and  often  irregular  or  intermitting  pulse. 

Hsrdrof  le,  Hydrot'leal,  a.  That  causes  the  dis- 
charge of  water  or  phlegm. 

Hydrot'le,  n.  A  medicine  to  expel  water  or  phlegm ; 
a  hydragogue. 

Hy'droUM,  a.    That  contains  wster :  watery. 

Hydroxan'tliate,  n.  (Chtm.)  A  compound  of 
hydroxanthic  acid  and  a  baae. 

HydroxAn'thle  Aeld,  GAEBo-suLPRiTaio  Aero.  n. 
(Chem.)  An  add  reanlting  fh>m  the  action  of  alkaliea 
on  the  deutosulphuret  of  carbon. 

Hydrosln'elte,  n.    (Jft'n.)    A  dull,  whitish,  earthy 


mineral  fbnnd  in  most  line  mines.  It  occurs  In  1 
tationa  or  aa  stalactites  at  the  Dolores  Mines,  prov.  of 
Santander,  Spain,  and  at  Friedensville,  I^u,  Marion  co^ 
Arkansas,  and  Linden,  Wis.  H.  is  an  hydrocarbonate  of 
sine,  containing  carbonic  add  18*0,  oxide  of  sine  75*8, 
wster  11*1.  Sl».gr.  3*58.  It  may  be  formed  artificially 
by  deoompodng  hot  solutions  of  salts  of  dnc  by  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies.  The  white  coating  thi4  forma 
on  zinc,  when  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  has 
nearly  the  same  composition. 

Hydroao'a,  n.  pL  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  aooHy  animal.] 
lZo»L)  In  aome  daaalllcations.  a  group  of  sotfphitea  al- 
most corresponding  to  the  HydrnidM  of  Agassis. 

Hy'drarei,  n.    (Chem  )    Same  as  HmaoouBn,  q.  r. 

Hy'driM.  n.    {Z06L  and  Attron.)    See  Htdea. 

Hye'imsl,  a.  [Fr.  hyimal,  from  Lat.  Memolu.]  Bo- 
longiug  to  winter ;  done  in  winter. 

Hy'enui,  n.    TLat.]    Winter. 

Hye'na,  n.    (ZoUl!)    See  UjMHk. 

VLy'^T^M^  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Tar,  3  m.  flrom 
the  Mediterranean,  and  8  m.  B.  of  Toulon.  It  Is  cele- 
brated fbr  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  is  therefore  much  resorted  to  by 
foreigners  suffering  f^om  consumption  or  nervous  com- 
plaints. Near  the  coast  Ue  the  lies  d'Hi^res,  called  by 
tht>  ancients  the  Stachades^  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mllltsry  garrisons  of  a  few  forts,  are  nninhablted. 
Here  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea- 
breexes,  and  the  season  seems  an  eternal  spring. 

Hire'tojgrapll,  n.  [Gr.  hyetos,  rain,  and  grapho.  1 
sketch.]  A  graphic  representation  of  the  average  dis- 
tribution of  rain  over  the  anrface  of  the  earth. 

Hvefoipwpll'le,  a.  Applied  to  mapa  In  which  tho 
distribution  and  quantity  of  rain,  prevalence  of  rainy 
days.  Ac,  In  diflTerent  places,  is  marked. 

Hyetooi'eter,  n.   [Gr.  Ayetos,  rain,  and  wutroHf  meaa- 


nre.l    A  1 


pluriometer. 


,  HyKlela,  (hl-^ya,)  n.  [Gr.  hygUitL,  health.] 

(ifytA.)   The  Greek  goddess  of  health,  daughter  or  wifo 

of  Asklepios  (JRscuIapius). 

Her  statues  (of  which  the 

most  celebrated  was  at  Sicy- 

on)  sometimes  represented 

her  with   a  large   serpent 

coiled  round  her  body,  and 

elevating  its  head  above  her 

arm  to  drink  of  a  cup  which 

she  held  in  her  hand.     Isis, 

in  Egyptian  monuments,  ap- 
pears sometimes  in  a  similar 

attitude. 
Hysel an,  (hl-jefan;)  a.  [Gr. 

hygieia^  health,  from  hygies, 

sound,    healthy;    probably 

akin   to  Sansk.  vrf,  to  be 

strong]  Relating  to  health, 

or  to  the  art  or  science  of  pre- 

serving  health. 
Hyiriene,  {h^geen,)  n.  [Fr. 

hygihuj  from  Gr.  hyguia^ 

henlth.]    (Med.)    That  part 

of  the  science  whose  otject 

is  the  preservation  of  health. 

It  embraces  a  knowledge  of 

healthy  man,  both  in  sodety 

and  individually,  aa  well  aa 

of  the  objects  used  and  em- 
ployed by  him,  with  their 

influence  on  his  constitution 

and  organs. 

Hyfrlen'le,  a.  ReUting  to  hygiene ;  preserving  health. 
Hy fflen'les,  n,pL    The  art  of  preserving  health ;  hy- 
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glene.  (a.) 

Hy'irl^nlanit 

preservation  of  1 


The  sdence  which  treats  of  tho 
preservation  of  health ;  hygiene. 

Hir'ffleiilMt,  n.  One  versed  in  that  branch  of  medi- 
dne  called  hygiene. 

Hyylol'ocy,  n.  [Or.  hygieia,  health,  and  looot,  a  dis- 
course.] A  treatise  on  the  preservation  of  health.  ~ 
Hygienism. 

H^irroblepli'Arlc.  a.  Applied  to  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

Hy'irrodelfc.  fi.    See  Htoromitsr. 

Hy'croirrapn.  n.  (Phytict.)  An  instrumeut  for  ro- 
cording  automatically  the  variations  of  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Hyirrol'oiry.  n.  [Gr.  Ay^ros,  moist, and  logoi.}  (Med.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  humors  or  fiuids  of  the  body. 

Hyffro'mm  n.  (Mrd.)  a  tumor  contoining  serum  and 
other  not  punilent  fluids. 

Hyfri^n>et«r,  {hiip-om'e4er,)  n.  JGr.  Ay^ros,  moist, 
mdron^  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  aqueoua  vapor  preaent  in  the  atmoaphere  or 
other  aeriform  fluid  under  examination.  Several  vari- 
etiea  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose. 
Any  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  re- 
spect to  moisturo  or  dryness,  aro  manifested  by  different 
phenomena.  The  various  forms  of  H.  aro  thus  very 
great;  but  they  can  generally  be  divided  into  two  dia* 
tinct  classes,  ~  those  which  depend  upon  abeorption, 
and  those  which  depend  upon  condensation.  A  great 
number  of  substances  in  natnro  absorb  moisturo  In  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  oonsequentiy  undergo  some 
change,  either  In  regard  to  their  phydcal  qualities, 
thdr  sixe,  or  their  weight.  Animal  flbro  is  elongated, 
on  account  of  being  softensd  or  relaxed;  while  Tegeta* 
ble  fibre  is  shortened,  on  account  of  its  swelling.  Mois- 
ture is  Imbibed  with  avidity  by  many  mineral  sub- 
sUnoes,  which  gain  wdght  by  that  means.  Many  of 
the  H,  which  depend  upon  this  alteration  of  dimensioD 
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or  weight  ar«  known  bj  tho  name*  of  their  inventors 
M,  De  Lac's,  De  Sanssare's.  IHuiiell's,  tc,  De  Luc  em 
plored  a  thin  slip  of  whalebone,  the  contractions  of 
which  indicated  the  variations  of  the  molstore.  De 
Saussore  employed  a  human  hair,  by  means  of  which  he 
constructed  a  far  more  delicate  instrument;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  exceedingly  liable  to  derangement ;  and, 
moreover,  was  uncertain,  unless  prepared  with  extreme 
care.  The  H.  invented  by  J.  F.  Daniell  is  one  of  the 
most  oerfect  It  consists  (Fig.  1347)  of  two  thin  balls 
of  iW^inch  diameter,  a  ana  6,  connected  together  by  a 
tube  naving  a  bore  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The 
tube  is  bent  at  right  angles  over  the  two  balls,  and  the 
arm,  b  c,  contains 
a  small  thermom- 
eter,  d  e,  whose 
bulb,  which  should 
be  of  a  lengthened 
form,  descends 
into  the  ball  b. 
This  ball,  having 
been  about  two- 
thirds  filled  with 
ether,  is  heated 
over  a  lamp  till 
the  fluid  bolls, 
and  the  vapor  is- 
sues fh>m  tbeca- 
pilUry  tube,  /, 
which  terminates 
the  ball  a.  The 
vapor  having  ex- 

Klled  the  airfrom 
thballs,  tbeca- 
pillsrytubeisher- 
metically  closed 
by  the  flame  of  a 
lamp.  The  other  Fig.  1847.  —  ]>AinsLL*8  HTOBOXsm. 
ball,  a,  is  now  to 

be  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  stand,  o  A,  is  of 
brass,  and  the  transverse  socket,  »,  is  made  to  hold  the 
glass  tube  in  the  manner  of  a  spring,  allowing  it  to 
turn  and  be  taken  out  with  little  dilBculty.  A  small 
thermometer,  Jb  /,  is  inserted  into  the  pillar  of  the  stand. 
The  manner  of  using  the  instrument  is  this: — After 
having  driven  all  the  ether  into  the  bail  6,  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  it  is  to  be  placed  at  an  open  window  or  out 
of  doors,  with  the  ball  b  so  situated  that  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. A  little  ether  is  then  to  be  dropped  on  the  cov- 
ered ball.  Evaporation  immediately  takes  place,  which, 
producing  cold  upon  the  ball  a,  causes  a  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous condensation  of  the  ethereal  vapor  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  instrument.  The  consequent  evaporation 
fh>m  the  included  ether  produces  a  depression  of  tem- 
perature in  the  ball  6,  the  degree  of  which  is  measured 
by  the  thermometer,  de.  Thu  action  is  almost  instan- 
taneous, and  the  thermometer  begins  to  fiill  in  two 
seconds  after  the  ether  has  been  dropped.  A  depression 
of  30°  or  40°  is  easily  produced,  and  the  ether  is  some- 
times observed  to  boll,  and  the  thermometer  to  be  driven 
ImIow  xero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  artificial  cold 
thus  produced  causes  a  condensation  of  the  atmospheric 
vapor  upon  the  ball  6,  which  first  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  thin  ring  of  dew  coincident  with  the  surbice  of  the 
ether.  The  degree  at  which  this  takes  place  must  be 
carefully  noted.  In  very  damp  or  windy  weather  the 
ether  should  be  very  slowly  dropped  upon  the  ball,  oth- 
erwise the  descent  of  the  thermometer  will  be  so  rapid 
as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the 
degree.  In  dry  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  bail  re- 
quires to  be  well  wetted  more  than  once,  to  produce  the 
requisite  degree  of  cold. — The  £r.  invented  by  Mason 
consists  of  two  thermometen  placed  side  by  side,  one 
having  a  dry  bulb  and  the  other  a  bulb  covered  with 
muslin,  kept  moist  by  means  of  a  string  dipping  in 
water.  The  wet  bulb  is  chilled  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  ftom  it,  since  this  evaporatlun  renders  some 
of  its  heat  latent.  The  drier  the  air,  the  more  rapid 
the  evaporation,  and  the  greater  the  difference  between 
the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers.  —  The  Bdson's 
Hygrodeiki^  an  improved  form  of  Mason's  H.  It  differs 
firom  all  other  H.  in  having  a  dial  and  pointer,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  temperature,  the  degree  of  humidity, 
the  abeolute  amount  of  vapor  in  each  cubic  foot  of  air, 
and  the  dew-point. 
Bjffromerrle,  or  Hjriproniet'rleal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  hygrometry ;  made  by  or  according  to  the 
hygp*ometer. — This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  sub- 
stances which  readily  become  moist  and  dry  with  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
which  readily  absorb  and  retain  moisture.  Seaweed, 
several  saline  substances,  porous  clays,  potash  and  its 
carbonate,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  acid,  are  in 
this  sense  of  the  term  said  to  be  hygrometric. 
Hyvrom'etrj,  n.  [Fr.  hygromitnt.]  The  art  of  meas- 
'  uHog  the  moisture  of  the  air;  tho  scieuce  which  re- 
lates to  the  determination  of  the  humidity  of  bodies, 
especially  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  including 
also  the  theory  of  the  instruments  employed.    See  Ur- 

OROMXTKR. 

Hy'gTOfli€!Ope,  n.  [Gr.  hygrm,  moist,  and  Aoped,  to 
view.]  An  instrumentforindicatlngthepresenceof mois- 

^ture  in  the  atmosphere,  without  measuring  the  amount. 

iBljrirrOfiCOp'le,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hygroscope; 
having  the  property  of  readily  imbibing  moisture  fh)m 
the  atmosphere. 

HjffTOSeople'ltjr,  n.  fOr.  hygron,  moisture,  and  sko- 
jMO,  to  observe.]  (BoL)  The  property  by  which  vegetable 
tissues  absorb  or  discharge  moisture,  according  to  cir- 


HLjffrostat'les, n. pi.  [Or.  hygro$,  and  datike,Btatic».] 
The  art  of  measuring  desrees  of  moisture. 

Hirke,  HallL,  n.  [ Ar.J  A  loose  garment  worn  by  the 
Arabs. 

Hjrfc'MM.  An  Egyptian  dynasty.  See  Shbpbx&d  Knies. 

HylA,  n.  iZoSl.)  See  Urunm. 

HjrUMMMia'rafli,  a.  [Or.  hylt,  weald  or  forest,  tauros. 
lizard. J  {BiL)  One  of  the  gigantic  terrestrial  lizards 
whose  remains  were  discoYcred  in  the  Wealden  strata 
of  Tilgate  Forest,  England,  by  Dr.  Mantell,  who  in- 
ferred from  the  sise  and  form  of  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  Jaws,  that  the  creature  must  have  attained  a  length 
of  from  20  to  30  feet  The  body  was  broader  tlian  high, 
and  terminated  by  a  long  flexible  tail ;  the  limbs  wtrre 
relatively  short ;  the  skin  was  covered  with  scales  and 
tubercles ;  and  a  row  of  very  large,  thin,  angular  spines 
extended  down  the  back,  and  formed  a  serrated  darmaL 
crest. 

Hylliui.  [Myth.)  Son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira,  who 
became,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  chief  of  the 
HeraclidsB,  and  married  lole.  Driven  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  Enrystheus,  he  took  refuge  with  the 
Athenians  and  was  subsequently  the  leader  of  the  Hera- 
clidsB against  Eurysthens,  whom  he  killed  about  1207 
B.  c.  He  afterwards  perished  in  a  combat  with  Eche- 
mus,  king  of  Arcadia. 

Hylobate,  a.  [From  Or.  huU,  a  wood,  and  bainOy  to 
walk.]  The  long-armed  gibbon.— See  Oibbok. 

HjlCNles,  n.  {XnOl.)  See  HrtoiDJL 

Hylolftae,  n.  pL  {ZoSl.)  The  Tree-toads,  a  family  of 
Batrachians,  comprising  frogs  which  have  tlie  extremi- 
ties of  the  toes  and  fingers  enlarged  into  a  disc  or  vis- 
cous pellet,  by  means  of  which  they  sustain  themselves 
on  the  sides  of  trees,  branches,  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of 
smooth  surfaces.  They  inhabit  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants, 
except  in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  resort  to  the 
water.  The  genus  Hyla  comprises  Tree-frogs  or  Treo- 
toads.  The  Tree-toad,  H.  versicolor,  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  is  two  inches  long,  flattened,  warty 
above,  color  varying  from  palest  ash  to  dark-brown, 
with  several  large  irregular  blotches  of  brown.    The 
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under  surfhce  is  mainly  white,  granulated.  It  Is  very 
noisy  towards  evening  and  in  cloudy  weather,  or  before 
a  rain.  In  the  latter  part  of  spring  or  early  summer. 
It  resorts  to  the  pools  to  lay  its  eggs.  The  genus  Hy- 
lodet  comprises  theCricket-f^rogs.  The  Savannah  cricket, 
H.  grylluM^  of  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  coast,  is  one  and  a 
half  inches  long,  cinereous  above,  vertebml  line  green  or 
red,  and  the  sides  with  three  oblong  black  spots,  edged 
with  white;  under  parts  silver-white.  It  is  found  on 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  is  very  agile,  and  makes 
long  leaps  to  secure  insects,  which  constitute  its  food. 
It  is  constantly  chirping  like  a  cricket,  is  easily  domes- 
ticated, and  sings  menTly  even  in  confinement.  Pick- 
ering's Hylodes,  H.  Pickeringii,  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  is  less  than  one  inch  long,  body  yel- 
lowish-brown, with  small,  dusky,  rhomboidal  spots,  and 
lines  of  the  same  color,  sometimes  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cross. 

JSjr'lolst*  n.  [Or.  At<^,  matter.]  One  who  believes  that 
matter  is  Ood ;  materialism ;  pantheism. 

Hy lop'atliAiai,  n.  [Or.  huU,  and  paiho$,  feeling.]  See 
Htlozoism. 

Hy  loth'elsm,  n.  [Or.  AuZe,  and  Meo«,  Ood.]  Same  as 
Htiu)I8T,  a.  V. 

Hyloao'le,  a.  Belonging  to  hylozoism. 

—n.   One  who  holds  all  matter  to  be  animated. 

Hyloao'lsm,  n.  [Or.  Au^  matter,  and  mm,  life.]  [Phy.) 
^  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  doctrine  that  mat- 
ter lives.  Some  writers  have  confined  this  name  to  the 
tenet  of  the  anima  mundi,  or  soul  of  the  world ;  others, 
to  the  theory  of  a  peculiar  life  residing  in  the  whole  of 
nature,  approaching,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  to  panthe- 
ism. 'This  life  is  either  merely  organic  or  actually  sen- 
tient ;  the  latter  notion  has  been  also  called  hylopathitm. 

Hy'ineii,  n.  [Or.,  Lat..  k  Fr.]  {Myth.)  The  Oreek  god  of 
marriage,  was  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  or,  nccording 
to  another  version,  of  Apollo  and  one  of  the  Muses.  The 
people  of  Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honor,  and 
solemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the  Latins 
did  their  Thalassius.  H.  was  generally  represented  as 
crowned  with  flowers,  holding  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  vest  of  a  purple  color.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  always  attended  at  nuptials;  for,  other- 
wise, matrimonial  connections  were  fatal,  and  ended  in 
dreadful  calamities;  hence  people  ran  about  on  these 
occasions,  calling  aloud.  Hymen  I  Hymml 

{Anal.)    The  semilunar,  paralx>lic,  or  circular  mem- 
brane situated  at  the  outer  orifice  of  the  vagina  in 
viigins. 
{BoL)  A  skin  enclosing  the  bud  of  a  flower. 


,  (M-Mai-tf'a,)  fi.  fFroa  Or.  hgmm,  • 
membrane.]  {Bot.)  A  genua  of  planta,  aab-ordcr  (W 
aJpiniem.  The  species  H.  eurharO,  the  Weat-InAsa 
lucnst-tree.  Is  supposed  to  yield  gumancine  or  Itet-Ifr 
dian  copaL  The  inner  bark  is  stated  to  posaeas  antbel- 
raintic  properties.  The  fruit  contains  a  mealy  sab- 
stance,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded,  sweet  and  grste- 
ful  to  the  palate ;  this,  when  boiled  and  aliowed  to  f^ 
meut,  forms  an  intoxicating  drink  rrsembling  beer. 
The  timber  Is  close-grained  and  tough,  and  well  adapted 
fur  planking  vessela  The  species  H.  vermeom  proU- 
bly  f^imishes  some  of  the  East-Indian  copal ;  and  sobm 
other  species  are  proliably  the  source  of  Mexican  oopaL 
BrazUUn  copal  Is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  several  spe> 
des  of  this  genus,  and  also  of  a  plant  belonging  to  das 
same  sub-order— namely,  n^aehylobitim  martiamim. 
Again,  several  species  of  the  genus  famish  the  three 
kinds  of  copal  known  respectively  as  African  copal, 
African  yellow  gum,  and  African  red  gum. 

Hymeiie'Al,  n.  A  song  or  ode  composed  In  odste^ 
tion  of  a  marxiage. 

—a.    Belonging  or  relating  to  marriage. 

Hymene'aii*  n.    Same  as  HTMsnAL.  (r.) 

Hymenom'yeeiest  Aoaricagsa,  n.pL  (BoL)  Aa 
order  or  division  of  the  alliance  JSai^lo,distingnMMd 
by  having  spores  generally  qnatemate  on  diatinct 
sporophores ;  hymeneum  naked. 

Hymenoptcra,  (H-men^tfyra;)  n.  [Or.  hywtm.  a 
membrane  \pteron,  a  wing.l  {Bniom.)  One  of  the  ordea 
into  which  insects  are  divided.  They  are  characterised 
by  possessing  four  membranous  wings,  of  which  the  an- 
terior pair  are  the  larger,  and  they  <»oes  horizontally 
over  the  body  when  in  a  state  of  repose.  Of  all  the 
orders  into  which  insects  are  separated,  the  H.  contains 
the  largest  number  remarkable  for  development  of  in- 
stinctive powers  and  social  qualities.  The  females  srs 
provided  with  an  ovipositor,  consisting  chi^y  of  thres 
elongated  slender  processes,  of  which  two  serve  ss  a 
sheath  to  the  third.  This  ovipositor,  in  many  ^Mcies, 
is  so  organized  that  with  it  they  are  not  only  able  to 
perforate  the  substance  in  which  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  but  in  many  cases  it  werte^  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
fence, and  is  the  |wrt  which.  In  bees  and  wasps,  is  caUsd 
the  sting.  With  this  weapon,  which  is  barbed  at  the 
apex,  they  are  able  to  kill  their  enemies,  or  render 
them  torpid  or  powoiess.  The  antennae  are  generally 
filiform  setaceous.  The  mesathorax  and  the  mcta- 
thorax  are  well  developed ;  the  protothorax  is  narrow. 
Hymenopterous  insects  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
development  of  the  atrial  tracheae,  which  in  many  spe- 
cies are  placed  in  their  abdomen,  in  pouchea,  anid  ars 
very  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  insects. 
They  undergo  what  is  termed  incomplete  metamorphosis; 
and  in  the  greater  number  the  larvae  are  soft,  whitish- 
colored,  and  destitute  of  feet.  In  the  imago,  or  perfect 
state,  most  hymenopterous  insects  live  upon  flowen,  or 
at  least  often  fk^uent  them ;  some  for  the  purpose  cf 
gathering  honey,  and  others  to  find  a  safe  retreat  fhxa 
whence  thev  can  attack  their  prey.  The  beat-4nM>wn 
families  of  the  H.  are  the  bet*,  the  toojps,  and  the  onCg. 

Hymenop'terAL,  Hymeaop'teroiis,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  HTMnropTXRA,  q.  v. 

Hymenop'tenMi,  a.   {ZoSl)  One  of  the  HnniroF- 

TXRA,  q.  V. 


Hymet'tiis.  {Anc.  Otog.)  A  mountain-range  in  At- 
tica, situated  to  the  S.E.  of  Athens,  and  fiimons  among 
the  ancients  for  its  honey  and  marble.    It  is  omnpona 


of  two  sununits,  the  N.,  or  greater  H.^  3,506  feet  above 
sea,  now  called  Tdo-Vuni;  and  the  8-,  or  lesser  H^ 
denominated  Anhydrus  ("  the  Wattless  ")  by  the  an- 
cients, and  now  called  Macro 'VuM. 

Hyam,  (Atm,)  n.  [Lat.  hymrnu;  Or.  hymnos;  probsp 
biy  from  the  same  root  as  Aycko,  to  celebrate;  allied  te 
aetdo,  to  sing.]  An  ode  in  praise  of  the  Deity,  or  boom 
divine  personage. 

■V.  a.  To  praise  in  song ;  to  worship  bj  singing  hymu; 
to  sing ;  to  celebrate  in  song. 

— V.  n.   To  sing  in  praise  or  adoration. 

Hyiii'nAl,n.   A  hymn. 

Hym'iilc,  a.   Relating  to  hymns. 

Hy  in'nliur*  n.  The  singing  of  hymns. 

Hymnoirritplt®'*  Hymnol'fii^t,  n.  A  writ«r 
of  hymns. 

Hytnnol'ofry,  Hym'mody,  n.  A  collection  of 
hymns. 

Hy  nds'wtlle,  in  Ntvf  York,  a  post-village  of  Schoharie 
CO.,  abt  45  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Hy  ocbol'le  Aeld,  n.  Same  as  Oltco-htocrolauo,  qjc 

Hy'old  Bone,  n.  [Or.  hymdes.]  {Anal.)  A  bone  sita- 
ated  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx  is 
calUd  the  ot  hyoidet^  or  hyoid  bone,  fW>m  its  snppoesd 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  letter  v  or  yiisilon. 

HyoaeyA'mlA,  n.  (Chem.)   See  Htosctahus. 

HyoscyA'oiD*,  n.  [Or.  huo$k%tamo$]  Henbane,  a  gen. 
of  plants,  order  ^lanooeir.  The  common  henbane,  B, 
niger  (Fig.  1349),  is  an  European  plant,  growing  oa 
waste  grounds,  banks,  and  commons.  It  is  glandular 
and  viscid,  and  exhales  a  peculiar  odor,  which  is  fioetid 
and  powerful.  It  blossoms  in  June  or  July,  Uie  flowsn 
being  of  a  pale  straw-color,  beautifully  pencilled  with 
purple  veins.  The  fhiit  is  the  peculiar  modification  cf 
the  capsule  termed  a  pyxis,  from  its  opening  transversely 
«by  a  lid,  like  a  pill-box.  The  whole  herb  possesses  nar- 
cotic properties,  and  has  been  employed  medicinally 
from  the  earliest  times  as  a  narcotic,  anodyne,  and  sopo- 
rific. It  is  sometimes  used  by  oculists  in  place  of  bel- 
ladonia  to  dilate  the  pupil.  When  swallowed  in  safr 
flcient  quantity,  it  is  stated  to  cause  loss  of  speech, 
disturbance  of  vision,  distortion  of  the  fsre.  coma,  deUrt- 
nni,  phantasms,  and  paralysis.  No  antidote  is  known. 
Its  activity  is  essentially  due  to  the  presence  of  tha 
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■nuUoid  hifo$e]famia.  Two  Tarleties  of  henbuie  are 
eommonly  cultiTnted,  —  the  annual  and  the  Mmniai, 
the  latter  being  generally  regarded  aa  the  moat  acttre  in 
ita  properties.  The  leavea  are  only  vued  in  regular 
practice ;  thej  are  girt* u  internally  in  the  form  of  pow- 
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dor,  or  in  extrMCt  or  tincture,  and  Hppli<*d  externally  in 
fomentationa  or  cataplaams.  The  fuinee  of  theoeetln, 
heated  in  thi*  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  were  formerly  in- 
haled tu  Hilay  t4K>thache. 

JBLjp*  v.a.  [Contracted  from  hi/pocftandriac  ]  To  make 
meUncholy;  to  dispirit;  to  iiip. 

— n.    UepreMion  of  spirits ;  melHncboly.  —  See  HiP. 

Hypie'thral,  a.  (JncArefi.)  Open  abore.  In  tem- 
ples of  this  description  the  cella  whs  in  part  expoeed  to 
the  air;  they  had  a  double  range  of  columns  within  the 
cella,  dlTlilIng  It  into  three  ali»,  or  aisles.  The  alas  on 
either  side  were  roofed,  but  that  in  the  middle  had  no 
covering. 

BEjrpariliKe,  n.  [Gr,  from  hypaUa$$o^  I  change.] 
( Oram,  and  Rhet)  A  specie*  of  inversion,  in  which  not 
only  tlie  natural  or  customary  saccession  of  words  is 
chnnged,  but  the  sense  presents  a  specleM  of  transposi- 
tion, in  which  predicates  are  transferred  from  their 
pniper  sul>jecto  to  another. 

Hypan'thluni,  Hypantbo'dlnm.ft.  [Or. /typo, 
and  anthoif  a  flower.)  {B*4.)  A  fleshy  receptacle  not 
inclosed  in  an  involucre. 

Hjr|N»r'vjrrlt«,  u.  (M»'n.)    Same  as  MuROTatTB,  q.  v. 

HjrpAtIm  (hi'pai'sh^-a^)  an  illustrious  female,  a.  at 
Alexandria  between  3T0->:i80,  was  the  daughter  of  Theon, 
an  eminent  ninthemHticiau  of  Alexandria,  whom  she 
succeeded  in  the  ftovemment  of  that  school,  had  a  num- 
ber of  disciples,  and  became  very  celebrated  for  her 
lecture^  on  Flato  and  Aristotle,  t»oth  at  Alexandria  and 
AtheiiH.  Synesius  in  particular,  who  afterwards  became 
a  Christian  bishop,  celebrated  her  praises  in  the  most 

e owing  terms.  Orestes,  the  governor  of  Alexandria, 
bd  a  high  respect  for  fT.,  and  frequently  consulted  her 
on  matters  of  importance.  Between  the  governor  and 
the  patriarch  Cyril  there  waa  bitter  enmity,  which 
broke  out  into  open  war,  and  the  monks  siding  with 
their  chief,  assembled  in  a  riotous  manner  against 
Orestea,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city.  They  then 
aeiaed  H.^  and  having  torn  her  in  pieces,  burnt  her 
mangled  limbs  to  ashes.  She  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Diophantns,  and  other  works,  which  have  been  lost. 
D.  415  A.  D. 
Hjr'per*.  fGr.  hyper^  over,  beyond.]  A  Greek  prepo- 
ntion,  which  is  t*onJoined  with  other  words  in  order  to  de- 
note excess,  or  anything  beyond,  or  over  and  above,  the 
original  quality  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  added.  The 
term  hyptrcriticitin  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  preposition  is  applied,  and  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  interpreted. 

JChfm.)  This  prefix  is  still  sometimes  used  to  denote 
da  containing  more  oxygen  than  those  to  which  the 
term  pT  is  prefixed. 

Rypene'inlm  n.  [Gr.  hyper^  and  otrna,  blood.]  {Mtd.) 
CougeMtion  of  blood  In  any  part. 

BjrperlNtt'le,  a.  Transposed ;  Inverted. 

HJrper'bAion,  n.  {Oram.)  A  figure  in  writing  by 
which  the  words  are  transpdsed  from  the  plain  gram- 
matir«l  order. 

Hjrperoolm  n.  [Or.  hyper ^  above,  and  bole,  (h>m 
froUeiM,  to  throw.]  (Math.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
curves  that  are  known  as  conic  sections.  (See  Ooivio 
SiOTXOlis.)  It  is  formed  by  cutting  the  cone  in  a  plane 
that  passes  throuKh  it  in  a  direction  parallel  to  ita  axis. 
Thus,  in  figure  032,  appended  to  the  article  on  the  Bl- 
lipse.  0  Q  P  and  R  T  S  are  hyperbola  formed  by 
planes  passing  throush  the  cone  ABC,  in  directions 
EMrallel  to  it«  axis  A  Z.  In  flgiire  13ftO,  CAD  and 
■  B  K  are  two  branches  of  a  perfet-t  hyperbola  formed 
by  the  passage  of  a  plane  through  a  double  cone,  or 
rather  through  two  cones,  which,  placed  together,  npox 
to  apex,  have  a  common  axis,  and  their  Hides  are  inclintnl  j 


Che  itralsdit  Una  drawn  throngli  either  of  the  fod  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  as  B  F.  The  eccentricity  is  de- 
noted by  a  fhustlon,  of  which  Z  Y  is  the  numerator  and 
Z  B  the  denominator.  The  tangent  drawn  to  any  point 
in  the  branches  of  the  hyperbola  alwajrs  bitecta  the 


Fig.  1350. 
angle  made  by  the  lines  drawn  fhim  that  point  to  the 
foci.  The  llnea  K  L,  M  N,  passing  through  tlie  centre  Z. 
are  nsymptotst  to  the  curve. 
Hyper'bole,  n.  [From  Gr.  hyptrballo,  I  throw  beyond, 
exceed.]  (Rhtl.)  A  figure  by  which  expressiouK  are 
used,  which  signify  more  than  it  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent to  the  hearer  or  reader.  Wlien  expressions  are 
made  use  of  and  assertions  made  which  niiizht  be  deenu-d 
incredible  or  beyond  belief,  in  order  to  induce  credibility 
in  some  fact  wanted  to  be  prove*!,  the  argument  may  be 
said  to  be  supported  by  hyperboles.  As  is  well  obeerved, 
exaggeration  is  but  hyperbole  applied  to  narrative,  in 
order  to  produce  a  better  Impression  than  would  be 
(gained  by  plain  fscts  alone. 
Hyperbol'le,  or  IItpbrboucal,  a.  [Or.  hyperMikos , 
Vx.  hyp(rh'Aique.\  (G^nm.)  Belonging  to  the  hyper- 
bola.—  (Rhet.)  Relating  to  or  containing  hyperbole; 
exaggerating  or  diminishing  beyond  the  fact;  exceeding 
the  truth. 
Hjperborieally,  adv.  (Geom.)  In  the  form  of  an 
hyperbola. 

(Rhet)    With  exaggeration:  in  a  manner  to  express 
more  or  less  than  the  truth. 
Hyperbol'lform,  a.    Having  the  form  of  an  hyper- 

tMiIa. 
Hyperl»oll»lu,  n.    f Pr.  hyprrhnliMme]    The  use  of 

hyperbole— The  quality  of  being  hyperbolical. 
Hyper'boltot^  n.    One  who  hyperbolizes. 
IIyperl»ollBe,  v.  n.    To  speak  with  exaggerrtlon. 
Hyper'bololft,  n.    {Oeom.)    A  surface  of  the  second 

order,  which  is  cut  by  certain  planes  in  hyperbolas. 
Hyperbo'reian,  a.    [Or.  hyperbirreat^hyper,  be.vond, 
and  6"rea«,  the  north.]    Nortiiern ;  belonging  to  or  in- 
habiting a  region  very  far  north ;  very  cold ;  frigid. 
— n.     An  inhabitant  of  the  most  northern  region  of  the 
earth     The  ancients  called  H.  all  Uie  unknown  peoples 
of  the  West  and   North.     The  Greeks  imagined  the 
country  north  of  the  Rhipiean  (generally  supposed  to 
be  the  Ural)  Mountains  to  be  inhabited  by  the  JET,  and 
their  residence  was  gradually  referred  t<>  more  distant 
regions;  but  it  was  universally  supposed  that,  as  the 
fovorites  of  Apollo,  they  enjoyed  a  terreetrtal  paradise, 
a  bright  sky,  and  a  perpetnal  spring,  a  fruitful  land,  and 
everlasting  youth  and  health. 
MjperemUHee'Ue^  a.    (Fros.)    Exceeding  the  mea- 
sure; applied  to  verses  having  one  or  two  syllablea  too 
many  at  the  end. 
Hvpereatliar'sAl,  n,    [Or.  hyprr,  in  excess,  and  ea- 
thartU.  purging.]     (Med.)    An  excessive  purging  from 
medicines. 
Hjpercrl'Mls.  n.    [Gr.  hyper^  above,  and  kri$»o,  to 
separate.]    (Med.)    A  critical  excretion  above  measure; 
as  when  a  fever  terminates  in  a  looseness,  the  humors 
may  flow  ofT  faster  than  the  strength  can  bear,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 
Hjr|»errrlt'le,  n.    [Fr.  hypercritufue ;  Gr.  hyper,  and 
Ar»/t7ro«,  critical.    See  Critic]    One  who  is  critical  be- 
yond measure  or  reason ;  an  over-rigid   critic ;  a  cap- 
tious censor. 
Hypercrlt'lc,  or  Htpbbcrit^cal,  a.    Over-critical ; 
critical  beyond  use  or  reason ;  excessively  nice  or  exact. 
HsHPCrrririeally,  adv.  In  an  hypercritical  manner. 
Hypercrlt'lelMe,  r.  a.    To  criticise  unreasonably. 
Hypercrlt'lelflun,  n.    [Or.  hyper,  and  kritikos,  crit- 
ical.]   The  art  of  viewing  the  works  of  an  author  in  an 
ungenerous  spirit,  exaggerating    minor   defects,   and 
overlooking  or  undervaluing  sucli  merits  or  beauties  as 
might  fairly  be  considered  to  outweigh  the  former. 
Hype'riian.    (Myth.)    A  son  of  Uranus  ( Heaven)  and 


afterwards  raconcllad,  and  met  their  tragic  fkte  cboni 
the  same  time,  H.  being  seised  in  the  temple  of  Ceraa, 
and  delivered  up  to  Antipater,  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  b.  g.  322. 
Hyperlca'eeae,  n.  oL  {Bat.)  The  St.  John's  Wort 
uuiiily,  Hu  order  of  pliints,  alli- 
ance GuUi/eraUs.—Dixa.  Oblique 
Klandular  petals,  numerous  na- 
ked seeds,  and  large,  distinct 
styles.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  with  leaves  usually 
opposite,  simple,  exstipulate ; 
flowers  regular;  sepals  and  petals 
bypogynoos,  with  a  quaternary 
or  quinary  di«tribution;  the 
former  with  an  imbricated  lasti- 
vation,  the  latter  unequal-sided, 
commonly  marked  with  black 
glands,  and  having  a  contorted 
SMiivation ;  stamens  hypogyn- 
ou8,  ustMlly  numerous  and  po* 
lydelphous;  anthers  2- celled, 
opening  longitudinally;  styles 
several,  long ;  fruit  1-celled,  or  8- 
5-celled.  There  are  16  genera  of 
Hypericaetst,  embracing  about 
276  hpecies,  which  are  generally 
diiitribute<l  over  theglolie.  They 
have  commonly  a  resinous  yel- 
low juice,  which  is  fhsqnently 
purgative,  mn  in  the  species  of 
Vii     ■       "  *  '     ■ 


Fig.  1351. 
AmdroiBmnm  ojicinels. 


to  the  axis  at  the  same  angle.     Z  in  tlie  centre  of  thei  H; 


■yi  ,  .    . 

Qmk  (Barth),  and   tiie  father,  by  his  sister 

Helios  (the  Sun),  Sel^nfi  (the  MoonX  and  Eoe  (thi 

ing).  But  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  word  is  a  mere 
synonym  for  Helios,  and  the  two  names  more  commonly 
occur  together.  From  the  length  of  the  penultimate 
syllable,  the  word  is  generally  regarded  as  a  contraction 
of  Hyperionion,  and  equivalent  to  the  patronymic  form 
Hyperionides. 
(A»tnm.)   One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 


Umia.    S(*nie  have  tonic  and 
astringent  properties,  ss  Hyper* 

icttm  p^jorutuvi  and  AndrottemwHi  qffieinaU :  and  soma 
again  have  diuretic  properties,  as  Cratnxylon  Ham- 
sc/tuchia,  Many  of  the  St.  John's  worts  are  cultivated 
in  shrubbenes. 
Hyper'metcr,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  and  metron,  a 
measure  ]  Anything  that  exceeds  in  measure  the  proper 
standard,  ns  an  hypercataleclic  verse. 
HypenDet'rlcal,  a.    That  exceeds  the  common 

measure,  or  has  a  redundant  syllable. 
Hypermetro'plA,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  over.M^fron.  meas- 
ure, ops,  the  eye.j    An  affection  of  the  eye  in  which  the 
chief  symptom  is  the  removal  of  the  far  point  from  tho 
positive  infinity,  into  a  negative  distance,  and  a  conse- 
quent inability  of  the  eye  to  unite  convergent  rays  into 
distinct  images  on  the  retina. 
Hypennneiitrm  (hi-perm-nes'trd,)  one  of  the  fifty 
diiiiKliti-rs  of  Danaus.  who  spared  the  life  of  her  husltand 
Lynci'us,  wIkuu  her  father  ordered  her  to  murder  the 
flri't  niglit  of  their  marriNse.    Her  fnlher  summoned  her 
to  appear  before  a  trilmnHl  for  her  disobedience,  but  the 
pfO|ile  acquitted  her,  and  Danaus  was  afterwards  recon- 
ciled to  her  and  her  husband. 
Hy perinyrUira'iBia,  n.  [Or.  hyper,  l>eyond.  myriot, 
numberlesM,  and  orama,  a  view.]   An  exhibition  having 
innumerable  yiews. 
Ilyper-or'thodoxy,  n.   Extreme  orihodoxy. 
Hyperox'lde,   Hyperox'ld,  n.     An   oxide   in 

which  the  oxygen  is  in  thegreater  pro|iortion. 
HarperoxyyenAtcd,  Hy  peroxy'ir^nlacd,  a. 

Having  an  excess  of  oxviren. 
Hyperoxymarlarle,  a.    [From  Or.  hyper.]    The 

same  as  Chloridb,  7.  v. 
Hypersarco'sls,  n.   [Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  and  sarlot, 

iTesh.]  (Mfd.)  Proud  fiesh. 
Hy'perstlieiie,  «.  [Or.  hyper,  over,  and  gthenot. 
strength,  —  so  called  fh>m  iU  toughness.]  ( JA'n.)  Called 
also  Labrador  Hornblende.  It  is  a  ferro-silicate  of  mag- 
nesia with  a  litti  •  alumina  and  lime.  Color,  dark-brown 
or  greeniMli-black.  Some  specimens  of  a  reddish  color 
are  cut  sna  polished  for  jewelry.  Found  at  Isle  Saint 
Paul,  Labrador,  in  Canada,  Greenland,  and  many  placaa 
In  Europe.  When  associated  with  Labradorite  it  fonaa 
a  dark  granite-like  nx-k  called  Hyperite. 
Hypcmtlieii'le,  a.    Containing,   or  consisting   of^ 

hypersthene. 
Hypertroph'le,  Hyp«rlropli'leal,  a.  (Med.) 

Relating  to  hypertrophy. 
Hy  pertropnled,  a.  Enlarged  by  excess  of  nutrition. 
Hypertrophy 9  m.  [Gr.  ^iper,  in  excess,  and  trvphe, 
nutrition.]  {Mea.)  An  enlargement  in  the  tissues  of  an 
organ  or  part ;  a  diseased  condition  of  the  structure, 
which  sometimes  totally  destroys  the  functions  of  the 
organs.  The  heart  and  liver  are  the  parts  most  fluently 
subject  to  this  organic  disease.  —  See  Hbart,  LiyxB. 
Hy'plieil,  n.  [Gr.  hyphen,  together  with.]  A  mark,  or 
short  line,  written  thns(«),and  placed  between  2  words 
in  order  to  show  that  they  are  connected  tooother,  and 
form  a  compound  word :  as  pre-occypud,  four4eaved. 
In  writing  and  printing,  the  hyphen  is  nsed  to  connect 
syllables  of  a  dirided  word,  and  is  placed  after  the  syl- 
lable that  closes  a  line,  dencting  the  connections  be- 
tween that  syllable,  or  part  ofa  word,  with  the  first 
syllnble  in  the  next  line. 


hyperbola,  X  Y  its  foci,  and   AB  its  principal  axis,  or      IlrPBRicArKA,  7.  r. 


[yper'lci] 

IirPBRicArK 


,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 


iheia,  of  Hypliomye'etes,  Botryta'ee«,  n.  (Bot.)  .An 
le  Mom- ,  order  or  section  of  the  alliance  I^a^fales,  distinguished 
by  having  spores  naked,  often  septate ;  thallus  floccose. 
njrp'nmne^n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  i^macrx'. 
H.  tfiebaica  is  the  Daum-palm  of  Egypt,  sometimes 
known  as  the  gingerbread -tree,  fh>m  tho  resemldance 
of  the  pericarp  of  its  fruit  to  gingerbread.  Unlike  most 
of  the  palms,  this  has  a  stem  forked  above.  The  main 
stem,  instead  of  developing  a  single  terminal  bud,  de- 
velops two  other  buds  at  its  apex  in  like  manner,  and 
this  mode  of  growth  is  continued  with  the  successive 
branches. 


I  a  disciple  of  1 


axis  mi^lor.  The  difference  between  tii'e  distances  of  any  |  Hyper'ldefi,  an  Athenian  orator, 

point  in  either  branch  of  the  hyperltola  is  always  nqual  I     Pluto  and  Isocrates,  and  the  contemporary  of  Demos- '  Hypnol'OflrlB^  **•  One  versed  In  hypnology. 

to  the  principal  axis;  thus  X  E  —  Y  E  =  X<}  —  TQ  =  |     thnn*^,  against  whom  he  brought  that  accusation  of  Hypnoroi^,        "•      ■ 

YO — XO  =  AB.    The  toOM  rectum  of  the  hyperbola  is  I     bribery  which  procured  his  banishment.    They  wore|     course.]     "  ' 
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I'oiry,  n.    [Or.  hypnot,  sleep,  and  tot^t,  dis- 
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HYPO 


HYPO 


HYPO 


Hjrpnot'le,  a.  That  causes  or  promotra  sleep;  toporifle. 

^n.    A  medicine  which  iuducen  ttleep. 

Hyp'ooilMin^  N.  [Or.  Aypno*,  sleep.]  (Aydko/.)  A 
term  uow  used  tu  utssciibe  the  scieuiiflc  lupect  of  a 
series  of  phenomena  whii-h  have  beeu  kuuwu  in  history 
fi-um  1842  as  BraidUm  (from  Dr.  Jnnies  Braid,  of  Blan- 
chester),  Metmerum  {mm  Mesmer,  176ti),  animal  mug- 
netUm^  second  m^H  Ac  Withiu  the  htst  thirty  years 
tlie  fitcts  in  this  department  of  ohscure  nud  soniewliat 
ghostly  appearance  bare  been  adequately  investigated, 
with  the  result  tiiat  there  is  now  a  new  deiianment  of 
psychology  and  a  new  method  of  iuvestigatiug  the 
activities  of  the  miud. 

The  facts  of  hypuutism — undenitanding  the  word  to 
cover  all  the  so-called  sciences  Icnowu  by  the  names 
mentioned  flU)ove — may  be  briefly  thrown  together. 
Amjf  normal  penon  may  be  thrown  into  a  peculiar  trauce- 
litie  condition  of  body  and  mind  by  the  steady  con- 
centration of  the  attention  for  a  greater  ur  lesser  period 
of  time  upon  a  single  object.  This  is  usually  beet 
accomplished  by  the  agency  of  another  penwn  who 
talcee  tlie  rOle  of  hypuotizer.  This  second  person  has 
no  unusual  power,  however;  he  is  only  the  instrument 
of  holding  the  subject's  attention  and  convincing  him 
that  the  experiment  is  going  to  snci-eed.  Any  artiflcial 
show  of  ai>'stery — such  as  pasws,  incantations,  <fcc. — is 
quite  without  value,  except  as  it  impreastH  the  subject's 
mind  and  leads  him  to  concentrate  himself  and  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  expected  result.  That  tliis  is  true 
is  shown  by  tlie  not  nniuual  catie  of  a  person's  hypnotis- 
ing himself  (stxalled  Auto-4mgge$tion). 

The  condition  into  which  the  hypnotized  patient  falls 
varies  all  the  way  from  complete  lethargy  to  catalepsy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  somnambulism  on  the  other.  The 
condition  called  somnambulism  is  that  to  which  the 
principle  interest,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
attaches.  Tlie  patient  is,  to  all  appearances,  awake  and 
normal.  He  is  really,  however,  in  a  condition  which  is 
called  one  of  high  suggestibility.  It  involves  several 
very  interesting  features.  First,  his  memory  is  now 
gone  for  the  eveuts  of  his  normal  waking  life,  which  it 
rtill  holdK,  however,  for  successive  periods  of  the  hyp- 
notic condition.  He  is  further  fou nd  to  have  no  memory, 
after  he  returns  to  his  normal  ooiMciousness,  of  tlie 
eveuts  which  he  experienced  while  in  the  hypnotic 
condition.  Again,  his  senses  are  enormously  acute  while 
in  the  hypnotic  sleep.  He  can  hear,  see,  feel,  Ac., 
stimulations  which  escape  our  ordinary  exerci^ie  of  these 
senses  altogether;  and,  finally,  he  takes  all  8Uggestions 
which  come  to  him  from  the  hypnotizer  for  realities, 
and  acts  Implicitly  upon  them.  This  last  fiict  is  tlie 
most  remarkable  of  all;  and  it  gives  a  means  of  experi- 
menting directly  with  the  patient  when  in  this  condi- 
tion, since  the  hypnotizer  can  arrange  beforehand  the 
suggestions  which  he  wishes  to  give,  and  have  them 
bear  upon  certain  definite  psychological  questions. 

Finally,  among  the  bearings  which  this  fitct  of 
**  suggestibility  "  discloses,  the  following  may  lie  men 
tioned:  First,  it  is  p«is8ible  to  make  suggeetions  which 
take  effect  upon  the  physiological  functions  of  the  Itody. 
In  this  way  certain  functional  troubles,  especially  those 
of  a  nervous  soil — such  a*  headache,  cricks,  toothache, 
rheumatisms,  nervous  shocks,  drunkenness,  sexual 
troubles,  Ac. — are  cured  by  hypnotic  suggestions. 
Agniii,  it  lias  been  shown  poeftible  to  exeit  a  certain 

Eernianent  mental  or  m«>ral  influence  upon  a  patient 
y  this  form  of  suggestion.  It  is  particularly  remark- 
able to  And  tliat  suggestions  can  l»e  given  which  the 
patient  is  charged  to  carry  out  only  after  be  has  re- 
turned to  his  normal  state  again — sometimes  after 
months.  At  the  arrival  of  tlie  tune  be  performs  these 
suggestions  as  he  was  told,  even  to  the  most  minute 
details  and  to  the  day  and  hour ;  this  is  called  **  deferred 
suggestion." 

Tlie  theory  of  hypnotism  now  generally  accepted  is 
that  it  Is  merely  an  exaggerated  case  of  our  normal 
tendency  to  take  suggestions — to  do  as  we  are  told — 
which  we  all  show  in  our  lives.  This  tendency  is  made 
abnormally  great  by  a  certain  paralysis  of  the  attention 
Induced  by  its  Ioiik  concentration,  so  that  the  pi-ocesses 
of  deliberation  and  Judgment  are  temporarily  checked. 
All  suggestions  so  come  to  have  the  value  of  realities  to 
the  patient,  and  he  acts  upon  whatever  idea  the  hypno- 
tizer succeeds  in  putting  into  his  mind..  It  is  probable 
tliat  crimes  may  be  suggested ;  but  experiments  show 
that  this  de|»ends  greatly  upon  the  character  of  the 
patient,  each  having  his  limit  fixed  in  the  sentiments 
and  moral  habits  of  his  life. 

LUfrary  reference*:  Moll,  HjnpnoHnn;  James,  Prm- 
eiplet  of  Paychology;  Baldwin,  Mental  Development^ 
chap,  vi.,  and  Ufpnotum  in  JouKgos's  Ctclopkdla,  new 
edition. 

Hyp'notise,  v.  a.  To  produce  the  hypnotised  state; 
to  place  under  hypnotic  influence. 

•— ( CoUoq.)  To  exert  an  uiidue  influence  over ;  to  control 
by  foi-ce  of  will ;  often  used  humorously. 

03^'po*.  [Or.,  under.]  {Che,n.)  A  prefix  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  than  that 
contained  in  the  acid  or  compound  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed. Thus,  the  hyposulpkurmu  add  contains  less  oxy- 
gen than  the  sulphurous,  and  the  hypotnlphuric  add 
less  oxygen  than  the  sulphuric,  and  the  kyponUrout  add 
less  oxygen  than  the  nitrous. 

~-m.  [Contr.  from  hypochondrUui$.]  Depression  of  spirits. 
(CuUoq.)— See  Hvp. 

Hyp'ocHUSty  n.  (Antiq.)  A  form  of  furnace  used  by 
the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  heating  baths  and  apart- 
ments. 

HypOChoil'drla,  n.  [Fr.  hfmoeondriet  from  Gr. 
hypochondria — hypo^  under,  and  chondro*,  a  cartilage.] 
iPutk.)    See  Uypochondklasis. 


{Anat.)  Same  as  HrpocBOirsHS,  q.  v. 

HjnpoeliOii'drlac  a.  [Ur.  hypochtmdriakot.'\  Per- 
toining  to  hypochondria  or  hypochondriasis;  affected 
by  a  disease  attended  with  debility,  depression  of  spirits, 
or  melancholy;  producing  melancholy  or  low  spirits. 

— n.  A  person  affected  with  debility,  lownesa  of  spirits,  or 
melancholy. 

H^MCllondrl'aeal,  a.  That  relates  to  hypochon- 
ana  or  hypochondriasis;  melancholy;  dispirited;  dis- 
ordered in  imagination. 

Hypocliondrl'aealljr»  adv.  In  an  hypochondriacal 
manner. 

HypoehondrfaelMm,  n.  ▲  fit  of  hj-pochondria; 
hypochondriasis. 

[y pocliOMdrl'asIs,  m.  {Med.)  A  dieense  charac- 
terized by  extreme  sensibility  of  the  nervous  S3'stem, 
leading  the  patient  to  believe  himself  to  be  suffering 
from  some  terrible  and  imaginary  disease,  or  to  be  much 
worse  than  be  really  is.  The  ideas  of  such  persons  often 
partake  of  the  most  extravagant  character.  He  may  fancy 
that  he  is  immensely  tall,  or  inordinately  small;  that  he  is 
heavy  as  lead,  or  light  as  a  feather;  that  he  is  composed  of 
glass,  or  is  a  lump  of  butter.  They  are  all  extremely  timid, 
and  their  fears  are  exercised  upon  trifles,or  are  altogether 
groundless.  They  dwell  constantly  upon  their  own  suf- 
ferings, and  are  usually  morose,  peevish,  suspicious,  and 
misanthropic,  and  frequently  suspect  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  of  designs  upon  their  life.  The  causes  of 
this  disease  are  various,  arbing  as  it  does  ustially  from 
an  impaired  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  Young 
men  of  studious  habits  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  this 
disease.  Those  too,  who,  from  want  of  occupation  and 
a  due  amount  of  exercise,  acquire  a  luxurious  habit, 
often  (all  a  prey  to  it.  The  cure  must  of  necessity  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In 
general,  the  great  thing  is,  to  withdraw  the  patient's 
mind  as  much  as  possible  from  himself.  For  this  pur- 
pose, cheerful  society  and  change  of  scene  should  be 
adopted.  The  system  ought  to  be  strengthened  by 
tonics,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If  it  arise  from 
Idleness  and  luxury,  the  great  cure  is  plenty  of  active 
exercise  and  a  spare  diet.  In  all  cases  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  bowels 
kept  in  a  strictly  normal  condition. 

Hy  poehon'drlasin,  n.  Same  as  Htpoobohdriacum. 

Hyp'ocnui,  n.  See  Hippockas. 

Hy  poemt«r'i  form,  a.  [G  r.  hypo,  and  kraUr,  a  cup.] 
{EM.)  That  form  of  a  corolla,  pro|»erly  called  salver- 
ihaped,  which  consists  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  is 
larger  than  the  flat  spreading  limb,  as  in  the  flowers  of 
the  genus  Phlox. 

Hy|M»C'ri«y.n.  [Yr.  hypoeritie ;  Or.  hypokritit.  See 
Utpocrits.]  The  playing  a  part  in  a  figurative  sense ;  a 
feigning  or  dissembling;  simulation;  a  feigning  to  be 
what  one  is  not,  or  disaimulation ;  a  concealment  of 
one's  real  character  or  motives;  a  counterfeiting  of  re- 
ligion; deceitful  appearance ;  false  pretence. 

Hy p'ocrlte,  n.  [Fr.  hypocrite  ;  Gr.  hypokrU-tt^  from 
Av/M),  and  krii-u^  a  decider,  a  Judge,  an  umpire.]  One 
who  plays  a  part;  one  who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not; 
one  who  assumes  an  appearance  of  piety  and  virtue 
when  he  is  destitute  of  true  religion;  a  dissembler;  one 
who  assumes  a  false  appearance. 

Hypoerlt'le«  Hypoerirical*  a.  [Or.  hypckrUi- 
ko».]  Simulating;  counterfeiting  a  religious  character ; 
assuming  a  false  and  deceitful  appearance;  dissembling; 
concealing  one's  real  character  or  motives;  proceeding 
from  hypocrisy,  or  marking  hypocrisy. 

Hypoerirically,  adv.  With  simulation ;  with  false 
appearance  of  what  is  good;  falsely:  without  sincerity. 

Hypodermat'omyy  n.  JGr.  hypo,  derma,  the  skin, 
and  <om«,  incision.]  {Surg.)  The  section  of  subcutaneous 
parts,  as  of  tendons  and  muscles. 

Hypoder'iiilc,  a.    That  which  is  under  the  skin. 
H.  Medication.   {Med.)   The  application  of  remedies 
— as  morphia  —  under  the  skin. 

HypoM^'oas,  Hypo|re'«ii.  a.  [Or.  hypo,  axidge,  the 
earth.  J^(Bo<.)  Applied  to  all  parts  in  plants  which  grow 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

r.  hypogastrium,  and  algoi, 
ypogastriura. 
_  _     _  gor  belonging  to  the  hypo- 

gastrimn.  as  the  H.  artery,  which  is  the  more  internal 
of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  primary  iliac  divides. 

Hy  pOfTMi'trl a m,  n .  [Gr.  /iypo,and pastei  the  stomach 
or  belly. J  (Anat.)  The  region  of  the  abdomen  that 
reaches  from  above  the  put>es  to  within  three  fingers' 
breadth  of  the  navel. 

Hypo«ras'troeele,  n.  [Or.  hypo,  gaster,  and  keU^  a 
tuinorT]    {Med.)   A  hernia  m  the  hypogastric  region. 

IByp'ttgene^  a.  [Or.  hypo,  under,  and  gennao,  to  pro- 
duce.] {Geol.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Prim akt 
Rocks,  q.  v. 

"Bypoke'nm^  n.;  pi.  Htpooba.  [Lat.]  A  name  ap- 
plied in  ancient  architecture  to  all  the  under-ground 
parts  of  a  building. 

Hypofrlos'slB,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  hypo,  and  glostui, 
the  tongue.]  {Anat)  The  under  part  of  the  tongue, 
which  adheres  to  the  law. 

Hyponrlos'Biuu  n.  (Lat.]  {Anat.)  A  nerve  which  goes 
to  the  under  part  of  the  tontrue. 

HypOfrla'tlB,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  hypo,  and  gtoutot, 
the  breech.]  {Anat.)  The  lower  and  projecting  part  of 
the  nates. 

Hyp'ogyn,  n.  [Or.  hypn,  under,  and  gyne^  a  female.! 
{Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  its  petals  and  stamens  insertea 
under  the  pistil. 

HjP^Hrynoas,  {hl-pqfen-u$,)  n.  [Or.  Aypo,  under; 
jfU"^  feiiiHle.]  (B'tf.)  A  term  applied  to  the  stamens 
when  tliey  are  free  from  the  cailvx  and  pistil,  and  arise 
from  the  tlialamus  or  torus  below  the  latterorgan  ;  this 


oeneain  me  sunace  oi  lue  e»n, 

MypogmmtrmVgim^  n.    [Or. 

pHin.]   (Mfd.)  Pain  in  the  liyp' 

HypoipiM'trlc,  a.  Relating  o 


la  the  normal  position  of  the  stamens,  and  may  be  ob> 
served  in  the  poppy  and  rMnuuriilnii.  The  term  is  mUo 
applied  to  the  corolla,  when  it  ariaus  from  below  tkt 
pistil,  and  free  from  the  calyx. 

HypoMl'trie  Add,  Pxboxids  op  Nitbookh.  Pzftsi- 
TKicOunB,  n.  {Chem.)  When  binozide  of  lUfrogeo  is 
mixed  with  oxjgen  or  atmoupberic  air,  red  fnmw  of 
hypoiiitric  acid  are  formed.  By  heating  tboroTighly  dry 
nitrate  of  lead  in  a  retort,  it  evolves  hyponitrie  acM 
mixed  with  oxvgen.  The  hyponitrie  add  may  be  con- 
densed by  passing  the  mixed  gases  through  a  tube  sur- 
rounded by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  The  first  portioos 
do  not  solidify ;  but  if  cautious  care  be  taken  tu  avoid 
moisture,  the  latter  portions  form  transparent,  colorlcaa 
prismatic  crystals,  if  the  temperature  t>e  kept  below  4P 
Fahr.  At  16-8°  Fahr.  it  melts  into  a  liquid,  wktich^if  tbe 
temperature  is  raised,  gradually  becomes  yellow,  and 
lastly  orange,  until  it  reaches  8'J°  Falir..  when  it  Uiite, 
the  vapor  being  a  dark-yellowish  red,  turning  to  black 
as  the  beat  increases.  Hyponitrie  acid  was  formerly 
snpposed  to  give  rise  to  the  nitrites,  and  was  theacv 
called  nitrous  acid ;  but  experiment  has  proved  that,  oa 
being  added  to  alkaline  bases,  it  is  dec(»mpoaed,  giving 
rise  to  nitoates  and  nitrites. 

Hyponltroas  Acid.    See  Hmovn  Acis. 

HyjlOphet,  n.  [Qr.  hypophetet.]  An  interpreter.  («.) 

Hjrpopho«'ph»te,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from 
tlie  combination  of  hypophosphoric  acid  with  a  baM. 

n.  {Cffcm.)  A  compound  of  bypo- 


phospborous  acid  and  a  baae. 
^rpoplios'phoroiis  Add.  This  acid  may  ba 
formed  by  cautiously  decomposing  the  hypi^>buspfaite 
of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  tliat  salt 
being  formed  when  phosphonu  is  boiled  in  baryta- 
water.  By  evaporation,  it  forms  a  sour,  bitterish,  qd- 
crystallizable  syrup,  with  feeble  acid  propertiM.  It  baa 
been  determined  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  by 
Wurtx  and  others,  that  the  proper  formula  for  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  is  PH^C^  instead  of  PC,  aa  it  is  foood 
impossible  to  abstract  the  two  equivalents  of  water  con- 


tained in  all  hypophosphites,  without  causing  their 
decomposition.  The  hypophosphites  have  lately  received 
several  important  applications  in  medicine.    The  aalts 


of  soda,  potash,  ammonia,  are  formed  by  adding  the  car- 
bonates to  a  solution  of  bypophosphate  of  lime,  made 
by  boiling  four  pounds  of  caustic  lime  slaked  with  a 
gallon  of  water,  with  one  pound  of  phoephoms  and 
four  gallons  of  water.  The  filtered  liquid  ia  evaporated 
and  crystallized. 

Hy pophyrilam,  n.  [Lat,  from  Or.  hypo,  and  phyl- 
ion,  a  Teaf.J  {Bat.)  A  petiole  that  has  the  form  of  a 
small  sheath,  is  destitute  of  laminse.  and  surrounds  th« 
base  of  cerbiln  small  branches,  having  the  appearance 
of  leaves ;  as  in  asparagus.  It  is  nothing  but  a  rudi- 
mentary leaf. 

Hypophylloas,  a.  {pot.)  AppUed  to  bodiea  which 
grow  on  the  und.-mide  of  a  leaf. 

Hypoph  ysto,  n.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelid^ 
when  nairr  '        ^    *         '  .>-.-. 


J*' 


lupil. 


lira  grow  so  much  as  to  irritate  and  offend  Uu 

'yiMlplth'ys,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under, pity*,  a  pine-tree; 
its  place  of  growth.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Monatropactm.  They  are  |Mu^sitic  herl>s,  of  a  tawny 
white  color;  root  scaly;  stem  simple;  fiowers  racem«( 
lateral'ones  tetramerous.  terminal  ones  pentamerona. 
H.  lanuginota,  the  Pine-siqi,  is  found  in  wuoda  from  the 
Carolinas  N.  to  Canada. 

(An<U.)   The  gland-like  body  and  sac  which  originata 
fh>m  the  under  surface  of  the  tbird  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 
Hy po'pyon,  n.  [From  Or.  hypo,  and pyon,  pas.]  {Med.) 
A  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  col- 
lection of  pus  under  the  transparent  cornea;  that  is,  ia 
the  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humor. 
HirpOSCe'illuill,  n.    [Gr.  hypogi  enion,  from  hynn,  and 
slrrTM,  a  scene.l  {Ane.  Arch.)  The  front  wall  of  a  theatric 
facing  the  orouestra,  from  the  stage. 
Hy  IHMi'Uuilw,  n.    [Or.  and  Lat.  hypoj4nn$  ->  Or.  Aypo, 
and  Mtja»i$,  a  standing,  from  hi*Umi,  to  stand  J  A  stand- 
ing under;  subsistence  or  sulistance. 

( Theol.)  This  term  was  used  by  the  Greek  fiithen  to 
express  the  distinct  prr$onahty  of  the  Father.  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  This  term  is  retained  by  the  L.ntin  fathers, 
who,  like  ourselves,  had  no  word  which  could  exactly 
represent  hypostasis,  which  differs  fhim  ^taia,  ntfrstonee^ 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  used  for  the  divine  subatanoa, 
essence,  or  being — that  which  is  common  to  eac^  of 
the  hypostases,  persons,  or  individual  substances  which 
compose  the  one  Godhead. 

{Alchemy.')  By  this  word  waa  expreoed  the  doctrina 
that  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  are  the  three  principlaa 
of  all  material  thinss. 

{Med.)     A  morbidf  disposition  in  the  body:  sediment. 

Hypos'tlMlBe,  v.  a.    To  represent  as  a  permn.  (a.) 

Hyposlitf'ie,  Hyposlitt'leal,  a.  KeUting  to 
hypostasis;  distinctly  personal,  or  ooustituting  a  dis- 
tinct substance. 

H.  tmion.  {J%ef>L)  The  union  of  Christ's  human  na- 
ture with  the  divine,  constituting  two  natures  in  ona 
person. 

Hyp€MlUtt'iCMlly,  adv.    In  an  hypOKtatical  manner. 

Hypon'UtUae,  v.  a.  To  attribute  distinct  personal 
existence  to. 

Hypostlllllte,  n.  [Or.  hypo,  under,  and  ttHhite;  m 
called  because  it  contains  leas  Silica  than  stilbite.]  A 
white  or  greenish  transparent  mineral  from  the  idand 
Faroe ;  also  found  on  the  island  of  Skye  and  near  Bob- 
bay  in  India.  .«i>.  gr.  2-1-2-26.  Onmp.  SUica  60-3,  ala- 
mina  19-2,  lime  10-4,  water  20*1,  and  some  aoda. 

Hypos'troplie,  n.    [Or.  Aj(ff.^9d.s^«p^  I  tarn.] 
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(Med.)  Act  of  A  putient  in  turning  himMlf. — A  r«* 
UpM  or  return  of  a  dlseaae. 

JIjrp'fMtjrle,  n.  [Ur.  /«ypog(yIofi,  from  Aypo,  under, 
and  «<ytof,  A  pillar.]  <>lrc/i.)  That  which  is  supported 
by  columns  or  pillarn. 

Hypoaul'pliAte,  n.  (CVm.)  Asalt  resu! ting  ftt>m  the 
union  of  hypotfuU>buric  acid  with  a  base. 

HjriMMial'phlle,  n.  (Cftem,)  A  compound  of  hypo- 
sulphurous  Rcid  and  a  base. 

Hjrposalplia'rle  Aeld,  n.  {Oiem.)  An  acid  formed 
by  paseinfc  sulphurous  acid  through  water  in  which 
finely  divided  ptrroxide  of  manganeee  is  suspended.  If 
the  liquid  is  kept  cool,  hyposulphate  of  manganese  is 
formed.    By  adding  baryta- water,  hyposulphate  of  ba- 

Srta  is  produced,  which  may  be  decuinposed  by  sulphu- 
c  acid.    Its  salts  are  lmi>ortant.    /brm.  8^0^- 

Hjrposal'pliorous  Aeld,  DiTHtoNomi  acid,  Tri- 
8DLPHURI0  Acid,  n.  (CVm.)  This  acid  is  formed  In  com- 
bination with  soda  by  fusing  equal  parts  of  carltonate 
of  soda  and  sulphur,  dissolving  the  impure  sulphide  of 
■odium  formed,  and  passing  through  the  solution  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphurous  acid  until  it  ceases  to  be  absorbed. 
The  liquid  is  Altered  and  evaporated,  and  large  crystals 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  formed.  This  salt  has  re- 
ceiTed  important  applications  as  a  fixing  agent  in  pho- 
tography, and  as  an  arUiehloring  in  bleaching,  to  re- 
more  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  paper 
or  llftbrica.  The  acid  has  never  been  isolated ;  for  if  a 
•tronger  acid  be  added  to  any  of  the  hyposulphites,  it 
q>lits  up  into  S+SOj.  The  hyposulphites  are  easily 
recogniced  by  the  pn>perty  they  possess  of  dissolving 
chloride  of  silver,  forming  with  it  an  intensely  sweet 
solution.  Besides  the  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
gold,  which  is  used  in  photography  under  the  name  of 
Ml  eTor^  the  salt  of  soda  is  the  only  one  which  has  re- 
ceived any  important  application.  Erptiv.iS,  /brm.SsOt. 

Mjrpot'enase,  n.    See  IlTPOTRBifusx. 

H j-potli'eea*  n.  [Lat ;  Or.  hypothtke ;  Fr.  hifpoOUque.] 
{CirH  Law.)  The  right  acquired  by  the  creditor  over 
the  Immovable  property  which  has  been  assigned  to  him 
by  bb  debtor  as  security  for  his  debt,  although  he  be  not 
placed  in  possession  of  it ;  —  answering  to  our  morigage. 

BCJrpoth^ec»te,  v.  a.    (Law.)    To  mortgage. 

— ^To  state  by  hypothesis. 

M j'potheca'iloii,  n.  (Civil  Law.)  An  engagement 
by  which  the  debtor  assigns  his  goods  in  pledge  to  a 
creditor  as  a  security  for  his  debt,  without  parting  with 
the  immediate  possession  ;  dilTering,  in  this  last  particu- 
lar, from  the  simple  pledge. 

(Law  of  Shipping.)   The  pawning  of  a  ship  for  necea- 
■arlea,  or  to  raise  money  in  some  critical  emergency. 

M  j'poUl'ecator,  n.  One  who  pledges  a  ship  or  other 
property  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  bor- 
rowed. 

Kjrpotliena'Bal*  a.  That  belongs  to  the  hypothe- 
nuae. 

VXpoth'eaase,  n.  [Or.  hypo^  under,  and  teinn,  I 
stretch.)  (Gefm.)  A  term  denoting  the  longest  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or,  in  other  words,  that  side 
which  subtends  the  right  angle.  Euslid,  in  the  47  th 
proposition  of  his  first  book,  determines  the  theory  by 
which  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the 
ram  of  tlie  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  which  admirable  mathematical  prob- 
blem  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Pythagoras.  It 
to  stated  in  Brande's  Dictionary  that  Cameron,  in  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  the  First  Six  Books  of  Euclid,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  has  collected  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
different  demonstrations  of  this  celebrated  theorem 
fVom  the  plain  principles  of  elementary  geometry. 

BJrpoth^Mls•  n.  [Gr.  AypoM«n«,  supposition.]  An 
argument  deduced  ftx>m  an  allowed  fiust.  For  instance, 
the  sun  would  disappear  if  it  were  deprived  of  its  power 
of  glTlng  light,  ana  also  if  an  opaque  body  were  to  be  in- 
serted between  it  and  the  earth ;  either  of  these  circum- 
stances would  be  amply  snfllcient  to  explain  a  total 
•dips*,  and  would  be  the  hypothesis  from  whence  we 
would  derive  that  conclusion.  In  all  mathematical 
jtropositions  in  which  the  manner  of  reasoning  by  hy- 
pothesis is  so  vitallv  necessary,  there  are  two  wings  to 
be  taken  into  consideration, — firstly,  the  hjfpothetit^  and, 
eecoodly,  the  eonehuion^  the  former  being  that  which 
ts  granted,  or  built  on  supposition,  either  of  which  may 
be  the  case,  and  the  latter  being  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  reasoning  frvm  the  data. 

Hjpoth'cslBe,  V.  n.  To  form  hypotheses ;  to  make 
suppositions. 

Mypotlief  le«  or  Htpothitioal,  a.  [Fr.  hypothititiw. ; 
Or.  hypothetikos.]  Relating  to  an  hypothesis ;  including 
a  supposition;  conditional;  assumed  without  proof, 
for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  and  deducting  proof. 

Hjpotoet'lcalljr,  adv.    Bv  way  of  supposition. 

H  jrpotli'etiBt,  n.  One  who  defends  an  hypothesis,  (r.) 

Hjrpotracliellaiii,  n.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  the 
capital  of  a  column  which  occurs  between  the  shaft  and 
the  annulets  of  the  echinus. 

Hjrpof  jrpo'Bi««  n.  [Or.,  from  <»mm,  a  type.]  (Rhft.) 
An  animated  representation  of  a  scene  or  event  in  ae- 
scriptive  language  highly  enriched  with  rhetorical 
flgorsa. 


HjrpoxMii'thlte,  H.  (Min.)  An  iron  clay  or  ochre  of 
a  yellowish  color. 

HjrpoxidA'cen,  n.  p/.  (B>4.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  NarcanaUM.  ,  Diao.  Uexapetaloldeous  flowers 
which  are  much  imbricated,  6  stauieus  with  anthers 
turned  inwards,  and  a  radicle  remote  from  the  hiluni, 
which  is  often  strophiolate.  Hywmit  nteta^  the  Star- 
grass,  common  in  woods  and  meadows  in  all  the  States, 
may  be  taken  as  type  of  this  unimportant  order,  which 
includes  4  genera  and  60  species. 

HjrpMD'Idae,  n.  p/.  {ZoCl.)  The  Blind-fish  family,  a 
iaiuily  of  Malacopterygiuus  fishes,  including  the  Blind- 
fishes,  Amblyopsis,  Spelacus  (Dekay),  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky. 

Hjrpsom'eter,  n.  [Or.  AypM*,  height,  and  metron^  a 
meHSure.]    Oue  who  practises  hypsunietry. 

Hjrpsomet'rie,  a.    That  relates  to  hypeometry. 

Hypsom'eirjr,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  height, 
either  relative  or  absolute,  by  trigonometry  or  the  ba- 
rometer. 

Hy'rmx,  n.  [Or.,  a  shrew-mouse]  (ZoSJ.)  The  Daman, 
a  genus  of  small  Mammalia  whicn  rank  next  the  Rhi- 
noceros in  the  order  of  their  affinities,  and  are  the 
most  discriminative  representatives  of  the  PUcindrrmata. 
The  Syrian  Daman,  H.  Siiriaau  (Fig.  073).  identical  with 
the  Ashkoko  of  Abyssinia,  //.  Abyunnicut,  is  now  gen- 
erally l>elieved  to  be  the  Shaptianof  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Cony  of  the  Knglish  version. 

Hyren'niA.  (Ane.  Gmq.)  A  province  of  Asia  that  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  Cnspian  Sea,  K.  by  the  river  Oxus, 
S.  by  the  Sarighian  Mountains,  and  W.  by  Mt.  Coronus 
and  the  river  Charicdar.  According  to  Xeuophon,  its 
inhabitants  were  subdued  by  the  Assyrians. 

Hyr'canaSy  JoHAifitss,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews,  was  son  of  Simon  Maccabieus,on  whose  assassinH- 
tion  he  succeeded  him  as  supreme  ruler,  b  c.  130.  Jeru- 
salem was  soon  after  besieged  by  Antiochns  Sidetes, 
king  of  Syria,  with  whom  Hyrcanus  was  compelled  to 
make  a  burdensome  peace.  In  131  he  accompanied  An- 
tiochns in  his  expedition  against  the  Parihians,  and 
from  a  victory  over  the  Ilyrcanian  tribe  he  acquired 
the  snmame  Hyrcanus.  Antiochns  being  killed  during 
this  war,  Hyrcanus  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  con- 
quered Idnmea,  besieged  and  destroyed  Samaria,  and 
made  an  alliance  with  Rome.  The  last  years  of  his 
reign  were  troubled  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadduceee.  Died  b.  c.  106.  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Aristobulns,  who  took  the  title  of  king. 

Htkoanus  II.,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jann»ns,  became 
sovereign  pontiff  b.  c.  70,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Aristobulns,  and  restored  by  the  Romans  as  a  tributary 

_j)rince,  63.    Beheaded  by  Herod,  b.  c.  29. 

Hjrre'lllRnsville*  in  PenMtyleimia,  a  foimer  pos^ 
olBce  of  Lehigh  ca 

VLw'mowk^  n.  ( Com.)  One  of  the  best  varieties  of  green  tea. 
An  inferior  qnalitv  is  known  as  Hyton-skin.  —  See  Ti a. 

Hys'SOpIUl*  n.  [Heb.  etob;  Arab,  osso/,  hyssop.]  (Bot.) 
The  Hyssop,  a  genns  of  plants,  order  Lamiaeett.  They 
are  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  S.  Europe,  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  for  their  beauty,  and  on  account  of  their 
reputed  medicinal  pro- 
perties. H.  officinalis^ 
the  Common  Hyssop,  is 
a  handsome  plant,  18 
inches  long,  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  quad- 
rangular, the  leaves 
evergreen  and  lanceo- 
late, the  flowers  in 
onesided,  whorled  ra- 
cemes. The  flowers  are 
generally  of  a  very 
beauUfVil  blue.  It  has 
an  agreeable  aromatic 
odor.  It  has  long 
been  in  cultivation  for 
the  sake  of  its  leaves 
and  young  shoots, 
which  are  sometimes 
used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses as  a  seasoning, 
but  more  generally  in  a 
dried  state  as  a  stom- 
achic and  carminative. 
A  syrup  made  with 
them  is  a  popular  rem- 
edy for  colds.  The 
virtues  of  IT.  depend 
on  a  volatile  oil.  — It 
is  very  doubtful  what 
plant  the  //.  of  the  Bible 
is,  but,  of  late,  strong 
arguments  have  been 
advanced  in  Ikvor  of  Cbpparit  apinom.  —  See  Cappabis. 

Hys'tAllte,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  titaniferoos  iron 
ore.  — See  MBHACCAmra. 

HyBieran'thoiis,  a.  [Or.  JbysfertM,  after,  and  omAos, 
flower.]  (BoL)  Applied  to  plants  whose  leaves  appear 
after  the  flowers,  as  in  the  almond. 

Hyste'rlA,  n.    [Or.  huiera,  the  womb.]     (Polk.)    A 


nervous  affection  to  which  females  are  particularly  sob 
Ject,  and  which  is  generally  connected  with  nterlne  tn> 
regularities.  It  occurs  most  frequently  with  persons 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is 
most  common  with  single  women  of  weakly  constitu- 
tion, and  who  lead  sedentary  lives.  This  complaint  ap- 
pears in  such  variety  of  forms,  and  simulates  such  a  va- 
rifty  of  diseases,  that  it  is  scarcely  possilde  to  give  a 
Just  character  or  definition  of  it.  The  attack  is  lunally 
preceded  by  dc${ection  of  spirits,  anxiety  of  mind,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing;  a  ball  is  folt  advnncing  upwards 
ftrom  the  stomach  into  the  thnwt,  and  threatening  to 
stop  the  passHge  of  the  air;  then  the  trunk  and  limbs 
of  the  body  become  violently  convulsed,  the  patient 
sobs  and  cries,  and  occasionally  bursts  out  into  fits  of 
laughter.  After  a  time  these  symptoms  gmduallv 
cease,  a  quantity  of  wind  is  evacuated  upwards,  with 
frequent  sighing  and  sobbing,  and  the  woman  recovers 
the  exercise  of  sense  and  motion  without  any  recollec- 
tion of  what  has  taken  place  during  the  fit;  feeling, 
however,  a  severe  pain  in  her  head,  and  a  soreness  all 
over  her  liody.  A  fit  of  hysteria  may  last  from  a  few 
minutes  to  several  hours,  or  even  days.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  an  epileptic  fit  by  the  absence  of  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  by  the  sobbing  and  crying,  by  the 
milder  expression  of  countenance,  and  by  its  being 
gradual,  and  preceded  by  the  sensation  of  a  ball.  Hys- 
teria aMSumes  various  other  forms ;  ns  palpitations  of 
the  heart  and  difflrult  respiration;  pains  in  different 
psrts,  as  the  head,  left  breast.  Ac. :  different  forms  of 
paralytic  affections,  kc.  The  hysteric  fit.  however 
alarming  and  dreadful  it  may  appear,  is  rarely  accom- 
panie<l  with  danger,  and  never  terminates  fatally  unless 
it  passes  into  epilepsy,  or  the  patient  l>e  in  a  very  re- 
duced state.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  first  care  is  to 
see  that  the  patient  do  no  injury  to  herself  by  striking 
her  head  or  hands  against  any  hard  snlistances,  nor  to 
others  by  biting.  If  the  fit  be  slight,  it  may  frequently 
be  arrested  by  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  or  by 
filling  the  mouth  with  something  of  an  unpleasant 
taste,  or  by  applying  some  stimulating  scent  to  the  nos- 
trils. If  more  serious,  thH  fare  and  neck  ought  to  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  the  forehead  liathed  with  wet 
cloths,  and  a  slight  purgative  administered.  In  some 
cases  hysteria  is  owing  to  plethoni,  or  fullness  of  blood ; 
in  others  to  deficiency  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  a  spare 
diet,  exercise,  and  occasional  purgatives  are  recom- 
mended, with  sometimes  the  actual  ai«traction  of  blood ; 
in  the  other  case,  the  system  is  to  lie  kept  up  and  sus- 
tained by  nourishing  diet  and  tonics,  particularly  iron. 
The  patient's  mind  is  to  be  kept  as  cheerful  and  tran- 

3 nil  as  possible  by  agreeable  company;  and  all  ten- 
ency  to  excess  or  irregularities  kept  in  check.  The 
great  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disorder  among 
our  young  females  is  owing  to  the  defective  physical 
and  mental  training  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Were 
their  physioil  frames  developed  and  strengtliened  by 
proper  exercise,  and  their  mental  powers  kept  in  proper 
subjection,  there  wonid  be  much  less  of  hysteria. 

Hjrnter'le,  Hjrst^r'lcal,  a.  [Fr.  hytterioue;  Or. 
hysUrikon.  from  hyUera^  the  womb.J  (Mtd.)  Relating 
to  the  womb;  spasmodic ;  convulsive;  disordered  in  the 
region  of  the  womb ;  troubled  with  fita  or  nervous  af- 
fections. 

Hjr«t«r'lealljr,  adv.  In  an  hysteric  manner;  spas- 
modically. 

Hyster'Ics,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  characterised  by 
convulsive  struggling,  sense  of  suffocation,  drowsiness, 
and  fickleness  of  temper;  Htstbiua,  q.  v. 

Hjrster'ocele,  n.  [Or.  hyitera,  the  womb,  and  keU,  a 
tumor.]   (Med.)    An  hernia  of  the  womb. 

HjrBterol'os7,n.  fOr.  /iy«<«rot,  the  latter  of  two,  and 
Uigos,  discourse.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure,  called  also  Htstb- 
bon  PBOTBBOif ,  by  which  the  ordinary  course  of  thought 
is  inverted  in  expression,  and  the  last  put  first;  as 
where  objecta  subsequent  in  order  of  time  are  presented 
before  their  anteredenta,  cause  before  effect,  Ac.  Some 
comprehend  the  figure  usually  called  anticUwuix  under 
the  name  //. 

Hyst^rot'omjryn.  [Or.  hystera^  the  womb,  and  Umu, 
a  cutting.]  (Surg.)  The  extracting  of  the  fcstos  Vrom 
the  uterus;  the  Casabban  Ovbbation,  gr.  v. 

Hystrle'ldae.  n.pL  [Or.  AytCriz,  a  porcupine.]  (ZoBL) 
A  family  of  Rodent  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  porcupine, 
Hyttrix  cristata^  is  the  type.  It  comprises  a  large  num- 
ber of  Rodents,  which  at  first  view  seem  very  ufferent 
fh>m  another,  but  which  are  united  by  important  char* 

acters.   The  molars  are  j — -,  and  the  terminal  portion 

of  the  muzzle  is  clothed  with  small  hairs.    They  are 

mainly  Americans,  and  chiefly  confined  to  8.  America. 

The  prindpid  speciss  or  genera  will  be  seen  under  their 

respective  names. 
Hyilie,  n.    Same  as  Hithb,  a.  v. 
Hyomha,  (Aoo-rw/o,)  or  Jubua,  or  JuBtniA,  a  rivir 

of  Brazil,  enters  the  Amazon  near  Jutay. 
UyatAliy,  (jrw-taA'c,)  or  Jutat,  or  Jdtahi,  or  Kutat 

a  river  of  Braail,  enten  the  / 

OllTcnoa. 
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Haiftr'leniy  Hjbki.km,  Harlbm,  a  dty  <^  the  Nether> 
landa,  pmvioce  of  North  HulUod,  10  m.  W.  of  Anuter- 
dam.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  etrengrth,  but  the 
ramparts  are  dow  ooDYerted  into  public  promenades. 
A  Dumber  of  canals  traverse  the  town  in  different 
directions,  some  of  them  bordered  with  trees.  Among 
the  public  edifices  are  the  Stadthaus,  containing  a 
valuable  collection  of  pictures;  a  rujal  mansion,  or 
palace;  and  several  charitable  institutions.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  is  considerable,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Bavon  being  the  largest  in  Holland,  and  containing  a 
collection  of  antiquities  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
besides  the  famous  IlaaHeni  organ.  The  other  objects 
of  interest  are  the  town  library,  the  Anatomical  Theatre, 
the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Aouiemy  of  Sciences,  founded 
in  1752,  and  to  which  a  valuable  museum  is  attached ; 
and  the  Uorticultuml  Society.  M'tntf.  Jewelry,  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  stiiflb,  thread  and  ribltons.  Hiiailem  has 
loug  lieen  celebrated  for  its  bleaching  gn>uu«i«,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  trafflc  in  flowers,  particularly 
tulips.  Pop.  (1897)  M4)50.— It  was  the  birthphure  of 
L.  Onster,  Uie  inventor  <*f  movable  piiiiting-iypes,  and 
of  the  painters  Bergliem.  OMtaUe,  Ruyadael,  Vauderhelst, 
Wouvemtans,  and  the  Vauderveliles. 

Haar'leill,  lAfce  of,  an  extensive  hike  of  HolUnd, 
Iving  in  the  triangular  space  of  which  Haarlem,  Amster- 
asm,  and  Leyden  furnish  the  apices.  This  lak«  was 
formed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  an  inundation  of 
the  sea;  bnt,  by  means  of  work  steaiHly  carried  ou  from 
1841  b>  1862,  it  lias  lieen  alui««t  eiitii-ely  drained,  and 
fully  45,0(10  acres  gained  to  the  kingiloni. 

Hnb'bertoii,  John,  antlior,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  24, 1442:  entere«l  the  estal»lislinieut  of  Harper  A 
Brothers,  New  York,  where  he  learned  typesetting; 
enliste«i  in  tlie  Civil  War  as  a  jMivate  (IM62) ;  afterwari 
returned  to  the  Harpers.  He  liecamc  literary  editor  nf 
The  ChruUitn  (htiom  in  1H74  and  editorial  writer  on  the 
New  York  Utrald  in  1^77.  Has  written  several  clever 
novels,  I  if  which  the  best  known  is  HeUm't  Babim^  a 
humorous  story  of  child  life. 

HM'beck,  or  H»'blek,  a.  A  clothHlrt«Ber*s  imple- 
ment having  a  hook  at  each  end. 

HMb«li»'rla,  a.  [Lat.  Aoftsao,  a  thong  or  strap.] 
{BoL)  The  butterfly  orchid;  a  genus  of  orchids,  trilie 
Opkrettt  fiunily  Ogmmadmidm.  It  resembles  orciiidi*  in 
general,  but  has  the  glands  of  the  pollen  messes  ft-ee, 
«lii»tant  and  exposed.  A  hundred  species  are  known — 
aliout  twenty  in  North  America,  where  they  are  popu- 
bulv  known  a»»  **  rein-orchi«is." 

HMb'ltMi,  a.  [Lat.,  it  dwells.]  {NaL  HitL)  The  place 
in  which  any  particular  animal  lives  when  wild,  or  in 
which  a  wild  plant  grows.  The  word  was  used  in  Latin 
deecrintious;  ss,  habitat  m  Ettropa—^H  dwells  [lives, 
grows]  in  &irope;*^  bnt  when  the  term  grew  familiar 
it  came  to  lie  need  Man  English  noun.    See  Gkoorapu- 

1CAL  DimiBl^lON. 

Hab'itUW^H.    [Lat.]    {NaLHiaL)     Habitude;  general 
or  charscteristic  R|>pearance,  as  of  an  animal  or  plant. 
(Med.)  Condition  or  tendency  tif  body. 

Hack'lMMder,  Fkkdbrick  Wilhblm,  ton,  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  Nov.  1, 
1816.  He  travelled  in  the  East  in  company  with  Baron 
▼on  Taubenheim,  and  in  1843  became  private  secretary 
to  the  Cniwn  Prince  of  WUrtembei^.  His  works  in- 
clude a  collection  of  Oriental  tales  and  legends,  under 
the  titles  of  PUgtmtg  itaeh  MdAa,  and  Dagfurreot^om 
A^fgem^mmtm  a^f  Emtr  Reiae  <a  tUn  Orient.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  literary  labors,  published  in  Stuttgart, 
n  n  mbered  60  volumes.  H  e  has  been  styled  **  the  German 
Wckens."    Died  July  6, 1877. 

Haek'mateck,  a.  [N.  A.  Indian.]  (BoL)  The 
American  larch,  or  tamarack  tree  (Lariz  AmeriettM). 

HM'dlny,  Jamb,  actress,  bom  at  Matfeillea,  France, 
Not.  25,  1859 ;  pupil  at  the  Marseilles  Conservatory ; 
played  at  Algiers  and  Cairo  in  comic  and  other  operas; 
subsequently  played  in  Marseilles,  personating  a  variety 
of  charactera, and  appeared  in  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris 
in  La  C koMUt  Hnmtmnn  (1879).  Her  Paridiau  reputation 
as  an  actress  was  established  bv  her  successful  appear- 
ance in  Autnr  Hm  Mtvnage  and  Le  Mai  Ire  deM  Forgt*. 
She  has  made  suct^eesfhl  tours  through  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  S. 

llM'ir«'lliaB«  in  /tHfioNo,  a  village  of  Porter  co.  Its 
uwtM.fflce  is  PoRTBR.    T\>p.  (1897)  714. 

Hiur'frMrd,  Henrt  Ridkr.  noveliKt,  was  bom  in  Nor- 
folk, England,  June  22, 1}C>6;  went  to  Natal  (1875)  as 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Bnlmer,  and  afterward 
aerved  in  a  similar  capacity  under  Sir  Theopbilus  Shep- 
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■tone,  in  the  TramraaL  On  his  retam  to  England,  H. 
entered  upon  a  literary  career ;  his  first  book,  CWewiqre 
amd  ki»  WMU  IMgVbon,  published  in  1882,  being  descrip- 
tive of  life  and  conditions  in  South  Africa.  Of  his  nov- 
els, Doam  appcarsd  in  1884,  Tk*  Witek'$  Utad  in  1886, 
Kimg  Soiomoi^t  Mmm  in  1886,  and  S4«  i  n  1887.  The  two 
last  named  placed  H.  in  the  very  fh>nt  rank  as  a  popu- 
lar noTelist,  and  his  subsequent  works  were  for  some 
years  fkvquent  and  numerous,  hhi  style  being  wonder- 
fully vivid  and  imaginative.  Of  his  society  novels, 
Betibiee  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 

HM^V***^  John  Qbaham,  Canadian  statesman,  was 
born  at  Perth,  Ontario,  on  Nov.  14, 1836 :  was  employed 
in  the  milling  business,  in  that  city,  of  which  he  was  for 
some  time  mayor;  elected  to  the  Bominion  Parliament 
in  1872-74-78-82-87  and  1881;  was  made  Postmaster- 
General  of  Canada  in  1888,  and  appointed  Minister  of 
Railwajrs  and  Canals  under  Premier  Abbott. 

Haipae  (hdg)^  Arnold,  geologist,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass..  Dec.  a,  1840;  educated  at  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University,  Heidelberg  University,  and 
Freiberg  Mining  Academy;  was  assistant  geologist  on 
the  Fortieth  Parallel  Surrey  (1867-77);  government 
geologist  to  Guatemala  (1877)  and  C*hiiia  (1878) ;  geido- 
gist  on  the  U.  S.  Geological  Surrey  (1879);  elected 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Scienc*es  (18^5). 
In  his  writings  he  has  made  a  specbUty  of  volcanic 
rocks,  though  his  works  are  varied  in  character. 
Aniuug  these  are:  De«er^p<»M  Gaologp ;  Gtohyioal  Ex- 
pUmitiom  of  th€  FartieUt  PUraUel:  GeofoM  of  the  Enreka 
JjMrict,  AeruWo,  Monograph  XX.,  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Some  of  his  minor  papers  are:  VolcanofM  of 
Nordrnn  Caltfomi>i.  Ongon,  and  WaakimgUm;  VvhoMic 
Kocia  oftke  Qrtat  Bomn.  kc. 

HMlii-IIiUlii,  Ida  Maris,  (^ovntrsr,  novelist  and 
religious  writer,  bom  in  Germsuy,  June  22,  l»(i5; 
beimme  the  wife  of  her  cousin.  Count  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  Adolf  von  Hahn-Hahn,  but  oUained  a  divorce  in 
1829.  She  published  poems,  novels,  and  travels,  of 
which  her  romances  were  the  most  popular  and  were 
widely  read.  They  include :  Aua  dm  QmOtdwft ;  GrU/bm 
FauMtim ;  Siginmnd  Fcmimr^  Ac  She  was  converted  to 
the  Hitman  Catholic  faith  and  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
subject,  entitled  Foa  Babniom  maek  JenutUem ;  afterward 
devoted  herself  to  the  reformation  of  fUlen  women, 
residing  the  latter  part  of  her  lite  at  Ments.  Anumg 
her  later  works  are:  Pntgrima;  Die  OHJcknentodUer^ 
Ac.     Die«l  Jan.  12, 1880 

HMhnn'tOWIl,  in  PmnaifleamU,  a  village  of  West- 
niorelHiiil  CO     Pop.  (1897)  alwnt  700. 

HiUdak  (hi'dik),  n.  (Hung,  hnjduk,  drovers.]  A 
name  given  U*  the  halberdiers  of  the  Hungarian  nobles 
and  attendants  in  German  courts;  formerly  a  mercenary 
foot-soldier  in  Hnnieary. 

HMir,  HlAnanic'tarea  of.  (Maimf.)  The  sub* 
Ject  iiere  named  in  one  of  vdde  application,  since  it 
includes  all  textile  woollen  manufactures,  the  employ- 
ment of  wool,  fur,  and  hair,  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats  and  other  felted  goods,  the  treatment  of  fhr- 
covered  skins  to  adapt  tiiem  for  articles  of  dress,  the 
handling  of  alpaca,  bristles,  etc,  all  of  which  come 
under  the  deusnation  of  hair.  These,  however,  aro 
treated  under  their  respective  heads,  and  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  manubctures  of  hair,  as  ordinarily 
so-called. 

Hi'MAN  Hair. — There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
human  hair,  large  supplies  of  it  being  obtained  fh>m 
Europe,  India,  and  Cnina,  that  obtained  fixrni  Asia 
being  cpanie,  that  from  the  north  of  Europe  light  in 
color,  and  that  from  southern  France  and  Italy  dark. 
The  market  value  of  this  material  depends  largely  on 
its  length.  In  the  English  market  hair  8  inches  long 
brings  about  1  s.  per  ounce,  while  if  3  feet  in  length,  30 
times  this  price  is  sometimes  paid.  The  price  is  also 
modified  by  color;  pure  golden,  for  instance,  bringing 
more  than  ordinary  colors,  while  hair  from  living  per- 
sons is  considered  much  more  valuable  than  that  from 
the  dead.  Human  hair  is  worked  into  watchguards, 
bracelets,  broochee,  etc.,  and  is  alsi>  employ e<l  to  hide 
the  ravages  of  age,  in  the  form  of  wigs  or  partial  cover- 
IngN  for  l»aldnefls. 

HoRHr.-HAiR. — This  material  is  used  to  a  great  extent 
in  mannfacture,  large  quantities  being  obtained  from 
Riitwia,  South  America,  and  elsewhere,  and  ftmnller  mx\>- 
plies  from  tlie  combingrs  of  horses*  maneti  and  tails. 
About  $2,500,000  worth  is  imported  annually  into  tbe 
U.  8.,  and  S300,(K«U  or  $400,000  exporte«l.  Tbe  most 
valuable  hair  is  that  combed  from  the  tails  of  horsee, 


naoe  being  Inferior  in  quality.  Hie 
former  la  known  at  **hard,^  the  latter  as  **sofi"  hair, 
and  the  terms  **live*'  and  '*dead**  are  em|4oyed  to 
designate  hair  taken  from  living  or  dead  animals.  Live 
hair  commands  the  best  price,  while  tbe  best  hair  is 
that  obtained  from  wild  horses.  As  regards  color,  white 
is  in  most  demand,  from  its  adaptation  to  dyeing  in 
bright  tintB.  Horse  hair  is  sorted  according  to  length, 
color,  and  qtuilily.  It  is  then  usually  washed  in  wmrai 
eoap  baths  and  in  slightly  heated  water  contBiuing  lime 
and  potash.  Then  (except  the  white)  it  is  passed  thn«£h 
a  bath  of  dye,  principally  of  logwood.  The  white  is 
subjected  to  a  bleaching  process.  Short  bi^rse-hair  is 
used  for  stuffing  chairs,  sofaa,  Ac,  and  for  this  pur|Kw» 
is  often  mixed  with  cow-  and  pig-lmir,  the  three  bdog 
incorporated  in  machines  and  cleared  of  dust  by  beating 
and  screening.  The  hair  is  then  **  curled^  by  a  process 
of  twisting,  Uie  cnri  being  preserved  by  damping  and 
heating.  For  inferior  stuffing,  Tegetal>le  fibers  are 
mixed  with  hair.  Long  hair  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hair-cloth,  for  which  purpose  it  is  osnaDy 
dyed  black.  The  warp  is  formed  of  strong  linen  or 
cotton  twist,  and  the  weft  of  bair — whose  length  de- 
termines the  width,  since  the  weft  L«  cvmpnsed  of  siugle 
hairs.  The  weaving  was  long  performed  by  a  band 
loom,  nutil  this  was  superseded  by  a  power  loom  to- 
vented  by  Isaac  Lindsley,  of  Paw  tucket,  R.  I.  In  title 
maciiiue  an  aim  or  rod,  made  to  operate  like  a  finger 
and  thumb,  gm»|M  the  hairs  as  they  are  preaented  by  a 

t ticker  wliich  takes  them  up  one  liy  one  from  a  tench. 
:n  modifications  of  thU  lo(»m  the  thick  and  titin  entk 
-of  the  hairs  are  taken  up  MicceNsively  by  the  |4cker. 
In  weaving  hair-cloib  only  the  hair  a|»|«ar»  on  the  sar^ 
fkce,  the  warp  being  liidden.  In  some  special  lal>rics 
Itoth  ararp  and  weft  are  made  of  hair.  Horse  Itair  is 
also  worked  up  int*i  crinoline  for  ladies'  bouneta,  tofds 
for  carriages,  materials  for  cigar  cases,  fisliiug  linea,  Ac, 
and  has  also  been  eni[4oyed  as  a  carpet-making  material, 
short  hair  being  used  in  this  inetaiKe,  woven  a*  a  yarn. 
These  carpets  are  very  durable,  and  well  sailed  far 
office  nee. 

Cow-HAiR.— This  material  is  largely  need  for  the  porw 
pose  of  binding  |4aster  for  the  internal  walls  <»f  hutt«a, 
in  the  manufiscture  of  roofing  and  oilier  felta.  and  is 
mixed  with  horse-hair  lor  uphtdstery  pQrpot«s  and 
with  wool  fbr  common  blankets,  ruga,  kc.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  consideralile  quantities  from  tauueriea. 

Cambl-hajr  is  obtained  from  the  legs,  necks  and 
bumps  of  both  species  of  camel,  that  frxnn  tbe  Ansl>iaa 
camel  being  fine  and  light  colored,  that  fVom  tbe  &m^ 
trian  camel  coarser  and  darker.  Young  camels  yie.d 
the  finest  hair.  In  Asiatic  oonntries  it  is  woven*  iota 
soft,  warm  and  desirable  cloth  ft>r  dotbiug,  and  is  ale» 
made  into  carpets,  tent-cloths,  4c  It  is  alao  sent  in 
considerable  quantity  to  Europe  and  Anserica  &»r  carpet- 
making  and  mixing  with  wool,  while  tlie  fioer  kinda 
are  made  into  warm  clothing.  What  are  known  as 
camelVhair  brushes  are  really  made  from  the  tail  of 
the  sable  or  squirrel. — Goat-kair.  Cheap  carpets  and 
other  fabrics  are  made  from  tbe  bair  of  tbe  eoatax'a 
goat,  while  that  of  the  Angora  or  Moliair  goat  is  a  ven 
important  material  in  textile  induatriea,  as  also  is  the 
fine  wool  which  forma  part  of  the  fleece  of  tbe  ii^ash- 
mere  goat. — Pig*t  hur  is  principally  need  for  RMkitig 
brushes,  while  even  elephant's  hair  is  turned  to  nse,  a 
native  bracelet  being  made  fh>m  it  by  some  triics  in 
Nyassaland. 
HalM'tion,  a.  [From  Aolo.]  (Phdog.)  An  appear- 
ance as  of  a  halo  of  light  surrounding  the  edge  of  a 
dark  ohject  in  a  photographic  picture  devekjfied  vpoa 
iodide  of  silver;  perhaps  caused  by  radiation  of  Hgfat 
finom  tome  ot^ect,  or  bj  reflection  from  tbe  back  of  tike 


plate. 


l»le.  EnwABD  ETBmnr,  D.  D.,  philanthropist,  avtticr 
and  diTtne,  bom  in  Boston,  Masa^  April  3, 1822;  eda- 
cated  at  the  Boston  I^tin  School  and  at  Harrard; 
entered  the  Unitarian  ministry  and  had  his  first  charge 
(184C)  at  Worcester,  Mass.  In  1856  ww  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Soutli  Ooogregatidnal  (Unitarian)  Cbnnrfa 
of  Boeton.  His  stories,  which  are  nnmerooa,  indade : 
Tea  Timre  One  u  Tn^  and  h  Hie  Hiame.  Jointly  with 
Susan  H.  he  has  written  several  works :  Tiromgk  Mexk*' : 
The  SioTjf  ofSnain^  Ac;  and  with  his  son,  Edward  E.  H, 
The  J»(ory  of  Mamachueettt,  and  EM  amd  WtmL  Re  wm 
eiliiorof  the  Unitarian  paper.  The  Chrietmm  ErvmiiHr : 
founded  and  edited  (lHlt!t)  ()ld  amd  Sew,  which  was  s»b- 
eeqnently  mergetl  into  8cribmer'$  Momthig.  He  wait  made 
famous  by  two  of  his  shorten  ^ries,^^  Jfosi  WiAutd  a 
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ObvNiry,  and  M^  Double  and  how  he  Undid  M«:  If  a  pop- 
ular lecturer,  aod  couiiselor  of  Cliaatauqua  Uuiv«reitT. 

Hflle,  HuRATio,  ethnoU>gitt«  born  in  Newport,  N.  H^ 
May  3,  1817;  graduated  at  Har\'ard  (1837  V;  appointed, 
tlie  following  year,  philologitt  to  Capt.  WilkM*  scientific 
expedition  to  the  AntarcUc  and  Southern  Pacific  •«>«•. 
After  his  return  he  ti«veled  extensively  and  pursued 
his  studies  in  Htemture  and  anthrupologr.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  Ihw  at  Clinton,  Can- 
ada, though  continuing  his  rt«e«rches  in  science.  He 
waa  a  memlier  of  a  number  of  learned  societies  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  author  of:  Bhtoffraphif 
and  PhUolon ,'  The  Iroquoie  Book  of  Bitee ;  Indian  Jf»- 
graliome  ae  Bvideneed  by  Langmuft.  Ac.  Was  president 
of  the  anthropological  section  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1886,  and 
delivered  a  notable  address  on  The  Origin  of  Umgnagee 
and  The  AntiqnUf  of  Gpeakktg  Man.    D.  Dec  30. 1896. 

Hale,  John  P.,  statesman,  bom  at  Bochoster,  N.  H.,  in 
18()6.  He  graduated  at  B4)wdoin  College  in  1827,  and 
aa«r  "being  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1830,  was  district 
attorney  for  New  Hampshire,  under  Jackson,  a  repre- 
senutive  in  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  18:12,  wat 
elected  in  1H4:i  to  Congrem  by  the  Democrats  of  bis 
State,  WHS  Speaker  of  New  Hampshire  boose  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1840;  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  in  1847,  in 
wliich  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  inde- 
pendent line  of  politics,  and  individual  opposition  to 
slavery*  In  1862  he  was  the  onsuccessAil  candidate  of 
the  Lili«Tty  \mr\y  for  the  Presidency;  In  1866  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  reelected  in  186U,  re- 
maining in  that  body  till  1866.  A:  the  close  of  his 
term  In  the  Senate  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain, 
a  position  he  held  Ull  1869.    Died  Nov.  17, 1873. 

Hale,  in  Alabamui^  a  W.  no. ;  orea^  732  sq.  m.  Bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Black  Warrior  river.  Surface,  nndulatlns 
and  extensively  covered  with  forest;  soil, fertile.  Prod, 
eotton,  com,  sweet  potatoes  and  pork ;  live  stock.  Gap. 
Greensborough.    Pbp.  (1890)  27,501. 

HMle,  In  TejMs,  a  N.W.  co.;  wrea^  1.100  tq.  m.  Intei^ 
sected  by  Bra&js  river  and  Catfish  creek ;  eoil,  a  red. 
sandy  loam ;  no  timber.  Prod.  Wheat,  com,  oats,  fhiits 
and  vegetatOes.    Oap.  Plainview.    Pop.  (1890)  721. 

■iMl^yy^  Lmovico,  novelist  and  librettist,  son  of 
L^N  H.,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  July  1, 1834 ;  wrote  nearly 
all  the  librettos  for  Oflenbach's  popular  opems-boi^s, 
largely  in  ciillaboration  with  Henry  Meilhac ;  also,  with 
the  same,  the  plays  fVoM-/Ww,  Le  MemtM  de  Dmm,  Ac. 
His  principal  novel  is  VAbhi  Onuiantiu. 

Hnir-tone,  Half-tone  Process.    See  Enosat- 

IKO,  Phi»to-. 

lI»ribnrton,  Thomas  Chandi.kb,  Jurist,  politician, 
and  humorist,  was  b«irn  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  In 
1796;  studied  law,  became  a  meml>er  of  the  colonial 
legislsture.  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
(1829),  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  (184<))  He 
resigned  fivm  the  bench  in  1842,  removed  to  England, 
and  entered  Parliament  (for  Launcetou)  as  a  Conserva- 
tive, in  1869.  His  works  include  several  books  and 
jianiphlets  on  Nova  Scotia,  but  he  is  best  known  as  the 
creator  of  Sam  Slick,  whose  humorous  sayings  and 
doings  were  first  published  in  a  series  of  new*|iapHr 
sketches,  and  later  republished  In  book  form.  Died 
August  27, 1866. 

HmI'IAsx,  Charles  Montaqv,  Easl  or,  state*>man, 
iHirn  at  H<irton,  Eng.,  in  April,  1661,  entered  tlin  Houite 
of  (Vimmous  in  1690,  rose  to  the  first  rank  as  a  par- 
llHnientHry  deleter,  and  became,  along  with  Lonl  Som- 
ers,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Whig  parly.  In  1696  he 
was  apii^'inted  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
1701  WHS  imiNwched  by  the  Tory  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  he  served  as  one  of  the 
rebuts  of  the  kinsilom  until  the  arrival  of  the  new 
■uvereign,  George  I.,  who  made  him  his  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  Lord  H.  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
litemture  and  art ;  aided  in  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Museum  and  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  called  into 
existence  what  has  siuca  been  called  tlie  National  Debt 
Died  in  1716. 

Hnll,  Asaph,  astronomer,  bom  at  Goshen,  Conn.,  Oct 
V>y  1829;  studied  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, under  Brunnow,  and  became  assistant  to  Prof.  W. 
C.  Bond  in  the  observatory  at  Harvard ;  appointed  to 
the  position  of  aide  in  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
ington (1862),  and  In  the  following  year  was  commis- 
sioned profeMM^r  of  mathematics  in  the  Navy.  Of 
several  expeditious  made  by  him  for  astronomical  ol«er- 
vations,  the  most  important  was  that  to  Vladivostok, 
Siberia,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  (1874).  He 
was  the  successor  of  Prof.  Newoomb  In  the  charge  of 
the  great  eauatorial  at  Washington  (1875^,  and  made 
his  mmous  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Mars  in  1877. 
Many  of  the  results*  of  his  work  are  published  In  the 
Washington  (H>»ereaUon».  The  Boyal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London  has  awarded  him  a  gold  medal. 

HaII,  Chables  F.,  Arctic  explorer  and  author,  was 
bora  In  Cincinnati  in  182.5,  and  was  for  some  yean  a 

ftrominent  Jourualitt  in  tlmt  city.  Becoming  deeply 
nterested  in  Dr.  Kane's  two  ex(>editions  to  the  Arctic 
regionis  as  well  as  in  the  various  torches  ior  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  having  devote<i  much  of  ms  time  and 
study  to  the  sul>Ject  of  Polar  exploration,  he  sailed 
nSHO)  on  an  expe«1ition  in  search  of  the  lost  navigator, 
defraying  a  consldeiBble  portion  of  the  expense  fiom 
his  own  means.  He  sfient  two  years  and  three  months 
in  the  Arctic  regions  at  this  time,  learned  more  partic- 
nlars  in  reganl  to  Sir  John^s  death  than  any  previous 
explorer,  and  in  1864  returned  to  the  North  and  spent 
live  years  there,  mastering  thoroughly  the  Esquimaux 
language,  and  adopting  to  a  oonsidetmble  extent  their 


moda  of  llf».  Daring  this  second  expedition  he  difoov- 
ered  and  bronicht  home  many  relics  of  the  Franklin 
expedition,  and  fully  asoortained  the  time  and  placas 
when  and  where  they  had  perished.  After  his  return 
he  devoted  himself  to  scientific  study,  and  in  July,  1871, 
set  sail  a  third  time  for  the  Polar  regions  on  board  the 

>  PoUtrie,  a  government  steamer  fitted  up  expressly  for 
him,  with  a  picked  crew,  scientific  observers,  and  all 
necessary  appliances,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
having  appropriated  flOO,000  for  the  exploration.  He 
expected  to  be  gone  three  or  four  years,  aud  was  san- 
guine of  being  able  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  but  filed 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  Nov.  8, 1871.  Capt  &.,  after  his 
return  ttom  his  first  voyage,  published  a  narrative 
entitled  Ekploratione  a$td  Adifeninrte  m  the  Aretie  Region*. 

Hull,  Isaac  Houjstrr,  Orientalist ;  bora  In  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  Dec.,  12,  1837;  graduate  of  Hamilton  College 
(1869) ;  subeequently  tutor  there:  admitted  to  the  bar; 
practiced  law  in  New  York  City  (1864-76) ;  held  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  of  Beirat 
(1876-77)  ;  later  was  associate  editor  of  The  Smndag 
School  Timee,  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  first  to  read  an 
entire  Inscription  In  the  Cypriote  language,  and  dis- 
covered in  Beirut  a  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  most  of  the  Epistles.  The  manuscript  was 
dated  between  700  and  900  A.D.,  and  iU  Gospels  consti- 
tuted the  long-lost  Philoxonlan  version ;  also  discovered 
the  Antllegomena  Epistles  In  the  '*  Williams  Manu- 
script** Besides  numerous  articles  on  Oriental  inscrip- 
tions and  other  subjects,  be  wrote  a  Oritioai  BiUiogmphp 
of  the  Greek  Aew  TeeUmntnt  ae  Pnbliehed  in  America. 
Died  July  2, 1896. 

HaII,  John,  clergyman ;  bora  of  Scottish  parents  in  co. 
Armagh,  Ireland,  July  21,  1829;  educated  in  Belfast 
College;  licensed  to  preach  (1849),  and  went  to  the 
west  of  Irehmd  as  a  mlsslouary ;  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbvterlan  church  In  Armagh  (1862)  and  to  the 
church  of  St  Mary*s  Abbev,  Dublin  (1868) ;  delegate 
fh)m  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Ireland  to  those  in  the 
U.  S.  (1867),  and  the  same  year  was  made  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church.  New  York,  a  pastor- 
ate which  lie  sUll  holds  (1897).  He  was  cham-ellor  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1882-0(i),  aud 
Is  anthor  of:  Fbmulation  Stonee  for  Yomtg  BniUlere;  A 
ChriiHan  Home:  How  to  Make  and  MainUUn  it,  Ac. 

Hally  NxwMAM,  Congregational  preacher;  born  at 
Maidstone,  England.  May  22,  1816;  educated  at  High- 
bury College;  received  the  degree  A.B.  from  the  Uni- 
vsndty  of  London;  also  won  a  law  scholarship,  aud 
obtainetl  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  (1836) ;  studied  tlieology, 
and  was  ordained  in  1842.  His  first  chairge  was  In 
Hull.  In  1864  he  became  pastor  of  Surrey  Cliapel, 
Bkick  Fiiar's  Road,  London.  He  is  a  Non-Ouil'ormbt, 
but  uses  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  EnglHint,  with 
slight  miKliftcations.  During  the  Civil  War  In  America 
he  WHS  fiiendly  to  the  Union,  and  visited  tlie  United 
States  (1865)  in  the  endeavor  to  promote  friendship 
between  the  Ameiican  and  Ite^lsh  peoples;  made  a 
second  visit  In  1873,  lecturing  in  the  principal  cities, 
aud  again  made  a  short  visit  In  1884.  He  Ls  author 
of:  The  OiriMian  Phaowpher ;  Landofthe  Forjtm  and  the 
Vatictm ;  Lectmnm  im  Atnerica ;  Pilgrim  Songe,  Ac 

HmII,  in  Tenw.  a  N.W.  oo. ;  arm.  900  sq.  m. ;  Intersected 
by  Red  river.  Snrfaee,  level ;  eoU,  dark,  fertile  loam. 
ProdnctM,  wheat,  corn  and  vegetables.  Stock  raising 
Is  a  leHding  industry.    Pbp.  (1897 )  about  1^. 

Hnriel,  N.  [Heb.1  In  the  Jewit^h  ritoal.  Psalms  l:» 
to  118,  iiiclnsTve;  chanted  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost 
aud  the  Feast  of  Taberaai-les. 

Hftll-niArks,  or  Plat«-niMrks.  ( Jfona/.)  Im- 
pressions authorised  by  law  to  be  made  on  articles  of 
gttid  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  apprising  the  public 
of  the  trae  value  and  fiueueta  of  the  metal  contained  in 
them.  Tlie  marks  are  a  series  of  symbols,  stamped  in 
an  emliossed  style,  of  a  sixe  varying  with  that  of  the 
article  impressed,  and  usually  stam|»ed  on  every  sepa- 
rate piece  which  is  used  In  making  np  an  article.  In 
the  gold  standards,  figures  ars  emj^oyed  to  denote  the 
number  of  carats  of  flnenesa.  Pure  gold  being  reck- 
oned at  24  carats,  the  figure  18  indicates  18  parts  of 
gold  and  6  of  souie  inferior  metal.  Gold  as  low  as  9- 
oarat  fineness  Is  now  legal,  this  being  a  little  over  one- 
third  pure  gold.  In  hall-marks  the  initials  of  the 
makers  name  have  been  used  since  1739,  and  in  addi- 
tiou  to  the  figures  for  fineness  various  symliolii  aro  UMed 
In  different  countries,  such  as  the  crown  (in  England), 
the  thistle  (In  Scotland),  Ac  The  stamping  Is  done  in 
the  assay  office,  so  as  to  m 
marking. 

Hf«r lock.  In  JTMNMsoIrt,  a  post-vilh^:e,  cap.  of  Kittson 
CO.,  on  Great  Northern  R.  R.    Pbp.  (1896)  649. 

Hal'ma,  n.  [Gr.]  In  ancient  Grecian  games,  the  long 
Jump  with  weights  in  the  hands. — Ni*w,  a  game  played 
on  a  board  having  266  squares,  by  2  persons  with  19 
men  each,  or  by  4  with  13  men  each,  the  object  of  the 
players  being  to  get  the  men  into  the  places  occupied 
by  their  opponents. 

Hfil'plae,  Charles  Graham,  soldier  and  poet;  born 
at  Oldcastle,  Omntv  Me«th,  IreUnd,  Nov.  2(>,  1829; 
graduateil  at  the  Inivereity  of  Dublin.  In  1847  he 
went-to  New  York  and  became  connected  with  the  New 
York  Herald,  7YiiM«and  other  papers;  also  contributed 
to  the  Bofrt«)U  FOMt ;  engaged  in  the  Civil  War,  and  be- 
came brigadier-general  of  volunteers ;  was  also  mi^or 
and  brevet  m^Jor-genenil  in  the  regular  army ;  resigned 
his  commissions  in  the  army  in  1864.  Author  of 
humorous  and  other  poems  under  the  pen-name  of 
Private  Miles  O'Rcillt.    Died  Aug.  3, 1868. 

Hnl'stead,  Murat,  Journalist ;  bora  in  Butler  co.,  O., 
Sept  2,  1829;  graduated  at  Farmers*  College,  College 
Hill,  O.;   became  a  local  reporter  on  the  Cincinnati 


)  secure  the  public  against  fidse 


news-editor  of  the  a  ndunativiOos;  literary* 
editor  of  The  Chhmbian  and  Great  Weet,  aud  (18;>6)  the 
chief  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati  Oommtreial, 
of  which  he  continued  chief  editor  when  the  Oummer' 
eial  and  (TossKs  were  consolidated  (1882).  In  1k<M)  he 
became  editor  of  the  The  Standard  Union,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Wrote  The  Story  of  Cnha  (1896),  and  has  con- 
tributed many  special  articles  to  various  uewspapers. 

HlU'stead,  in  Kanaae,  a  city  of  Harvev  co.,  on  Liitls 
Arkansas  river,  10  m.  W.  of  Newton,  on  A.,  T.  k  S.  th 
R.R. ;  has  fiour  mills,  grain  elevators  and  a  creamery. 
Ships  hu-gely  of  fkrm  produce  aud  live  stock.  iW 
(1896^  694.  '^ 

HArn'Men,  In  TVimcssee,  an  E.  county ;  orso,  160  sq.  m. 
Bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Holston  river,  on  the  S.  bv 
French  Broad  river.  Snrface,  hilly ;  eoO,  ferUle.  Prod^ 
com,  oats,  wheat,  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  pork.  Cap. 
Morristown.    B>p.  (1890)  11,418. 

H«m'baiVf  or  Blaek  Ham'baiv*  ».  A  flna 
hot-house  grape. 

—A  variety  of  domestic  fowL    Sse  Fowls,  DoMXffric 

Hmri' barker  lit«Mk.  A  breakfast  dish  of  minced 
beef,  made  up  In  the  form  of  steak  or  In  balls,  an4 
fried  or  broiled. 

Ham'ertoii,  Pmup  Gilbkrt,  artist,  was  bora  at  Man- 
Chester,  England,  on  Sept  10, 1834 ;  after  1869  he  resided 
chiefly  at  Autun,  France.  He  achieved  some  fame  as  a 
landscape  iwiuter,  which  art  he  studied  under  Pettill, 
and  in  Paris  (1866)  under  Wyld ;  but  his  canvases  are 
not  generally  popuUr.  He  invented  the  "*  positive  pro- 
cess^* of  etching,  ou  which  subject  he  wrote  largely; 
founded  The  Portfolio^  a  review  mainly  devoted  to  etch- 
ing, and  contributed  nianv  art  criticisms  to  leading  Joui^ 
nals  and  nuigaxlnes.  His  published  works  Include: 
Etching  and  Btchere  ;  Thonghle  about  Art ;  The  rnteUednai 
Life :  The  Unknown  Biver;  Obeereatione  on  Heraldrn,  Ac 
Died  Nov.  6, 1894. 

Ham'lltoii,  Frank  HAsnifas,  surgeon,  was  bora  at 
Wilmington.  Vt,  Sept  10. 1813;  graduated  In  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1833),  aod  began 
practice  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  was  professor  of  surgery  at 
Westera  College^  Fairfield,  N.  Y.  (1839),  and  at  the  Col- 
lege  of  Geneva  (1840).  In  1844  hs  went  to  Buflalo 
with  Drs.  Austin  Flint  and  James  P.  VTbite,  and  estab- 
lished the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Buflalo,  H.  Iieiiig  professor  of  sur^ry.  In  1800  hs 
ronioved  to  Brooklyn  aud  became  the  first  professor  of 
surgery  In  the  Long  Island  Hospital  College.  The 
next  year  he  entered  the  Federal  army  as  surgeon  of 
the  31st  N.  Y.  Volunteers ;  was  mads  brigade  surgeon 
after  the  flrat  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  In  1862  became 
surgeon  to  Gen.  Ke.ves*  corps;  in  1862  was  appointed 
medical  iusitecttir,  U.  S.  A.  He  retired  from  the  servios 
In  1863,  and  returned  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  to  the  sur- 
gical staff  of  which  he  had  been  attached  In  1861,  a  con- 
nection that  continued  until  his  death.  Was  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  Me«lioal  College  of  that  Institution 
from  1868  to  1876.  He  was  one  of  the  surgeons  who 
vainly  tried  to  save  the  life  of  President  Garfield.  Dr. 
H.  was  one  of  the  most  successfbl  operators  of  his  day, 
and  a  copious  contributor  to  surgiod  literature.  Died 
August  11, 1886. 

HMmlltOM,  Jamrs,  marine  painter,  bora  In  Ireland 
about  1820,  was  taken  to  the  U.  S.  in  infancy.  Hs 
studied  and  practiced  his  profession  In  Philadolplila, 
and  acquired  much  distinction  by  his  illustrations  of 
Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Bxploratione  (1866^56).  He  subse- 
quently C4iufiued  himself  almost  exclusively  to  mariiis 
subjects,  and  his  Siagar%  his  Oemm  Viewe,  and  his 
pictures  of  natal  engagements  ars  well  known.  Died 
in  1878. 

HMmlltOM,  Sir  Wiluam  Bowaii,  bora  In  Dublin, 
Ante.  3, 1805;  gnwluated  at  the  Dublin  Unlverdty  with 
high  honors  in  mathematics;  became  Astronomer 
Royal  for  Ireland  in  1827 ;  was  knighted  In  1836,  and 
president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  In  1837.  He  w«s 
one  of  the  greatest  matliematidaus  of  the  age,  pro- 
ducing many  works  of  imporiance  In  this  sdenoe.  His 
fame  rests,  however,  on  his  great  invention,  that  of  the 
calculus  of  quaternions,  which  remains  as  a  monument 
of  analytical  genius.  In  his  Theorp  of  Sgetemu  of  Bage 
he  determined  two  new  laws  of  light,  the  interaal  and 
external  conical  r«ft«ction  of  biaxial  crystals.  Died 
Sept  2, 1866. 

HAmllton.  In  Kansas,  •  8.W.  oo. ;  area,  922  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  Arkansas  River.  Surface,  uudulatliig 
pi-alrie;  scarcely  any  timber.  Gap.  Syracuss.  Pm. 
(1896)1,411.  — f      *  ry 

HAmllton,  in  Sebraeka,  a  S.E.  central  oo.;  orso,  676 
sq.  m.  Bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  PhUte  river,  and  also 
drained  by  North.  Middle,  and  West  Forks  of  Big  Bins 
river.  Smrface,  undulating ;  timber  scarce ;  eotl,  fertile. 
ProdnelB,  wheat,  oats,  cora,  lire  stock.  Cap.  Aurora. 
Pkfp.  (1890)  14,006. 

HAmlltoli  rol'letre.  {EdncA  An  educational  in- 
stitution located  at  (Tinton,  Oneida  oc,  N.  Y.,  foumled 
in  1793  as  an  academy,  and  chartered  as  a  college  In 
1812,  it  being  the  third  in  the  State  It  was  named 
fh)m  Alexander  Hamilton,  its  generous  contributor  aud 
one  of  its  first  trastees.  There  are  18  prof^«9orshi(«, 
most  of  which  are  endowed.  Connected  with  the  col- 
lege is  the  Maynard-Knoz  Law  school ;  also,  the  Edwin 
Litchfield  Observatory,  whose  director.  Dr.  C.  H.  F. 
Peters,  has  the  credit  of  discovering  no  less  than  48 
asteroids  and  making  over  100,000  xone  star  olieervations. 
It  has  a  library  of  35,000  volumes.  Since  its  organisa- 
tion its  graduates  have  numbered  2,622.  Its  invested 
funds  amount  to  |370,000. 

Hamilton  Clroap.  (Geol)  An  American  geologl- 
cal  formation,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  ths 
Devonian  period,  iU  name  being  derived  from  Hamilton, 
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N.  T.,  near  which  it  b  MurticulArlr  ditpkyed.  It 
iucladM  a  oonsidetmble  thick  u«»  of  ■halM,  with  loine 
limMtoiie,  and  Um  Iwtweuu  the  Marceiluf  aud  the 
Geueece  shales,  thoagh  coutid^red  bj  aonie  to  include 
theee  sbales  alao.  Thia  fonnatiou  exteuda  aouthward 
aioDg  the  Appalachian  eytiteni  into  Penuaylvauia  and 
"  "  ,  and  wei 


H.  hat  written  Toluminoaaly  on  medical  aotijecta,  and 
has  also  produced  some  notable  norels  and  mlscel- 
UneouB  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  Lai 
(1884):  A  tftrimg-Mirndsd  Woman  (1886),  and   On  fibe 


Virginia,  and  westward,  it  being  represented  by  a  thin 
shale  in  Ohio  and  calcareous  rucks  further  west.  Flag- 
stones of  excellent  quality,  known  as  bluestone,  are 
obtained  from  its  harder  layers  and  extensively  used, 
especially  In  New  York  City.  Some  of  its  deeper  shaly 
memliers,  bituminous  In  character,  are  supposed  to  be 
the  chi«r  sourve  of  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  of 
the  overlying  sandstones  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia.  The  (ueails  include  laud  and  water  plants, 
great  numbers  of  invertebrate  animals,  and  flslies. 

HMmllto'alMli,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  one  of 
several  noted  men  by  the  name  of  Hamilton,  vis.:  Alex- 
ander Hnniiltoo,  American  statesman  and  financier 
(l7o7-18(M) ;  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Scottiiih  mv^aphydcian 
and  logician  (1788-185G) ;  Sir  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton, 
Irish  mathematician,  who  inventnd  qtuUernious  (1805- 
1866) ;  and,  especially,  James  Hamilton,  who  popular- 
ised a  system  of  language-teaching  called  fn>m  him  the 
Hamiltoman  SYSTCM,tlioiigh  it  was  known  lone  liefoiv 
and  had  been  recommended  by  Locke  in  IiIh  Thoughts 
Comcemmg  Eduoatinn.  H.  was  Imrn  in  17G9,  and  in 
early  life  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  BtU(li<»d  iierniau 
under  a  Freuch  refugee,  named  D'Angelis.  After 
twelve  lessons  he  was  able  to  read  an  eaity  book,  his 
tutor  having  discarded  tlie  nee  of  a  grammar  and 
translated  stories  for  his  pupils  word  for  word.  U. 
began  business  in  Paris,  but  on  the  rupture  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war.  In 
1814  he  came  to  America  aud  commenced  teaching  in 
New  York  on  the  method  of  D'Angelis.  In  l82a  he 
returue<l  to  England,  taught  with  success  in  BCauchester 
and  viaiied  other  cities,  attracting  crowds  of  people. 
His  system  exciteil  lioth  Ikvoralde  attention  and  oppo- 
sition. It  was  deiiouncetl  by  some  as  quackery,  but 
was  warmly  defended  by  Sydney  Smith  in  the  Edmbmrgh 
Retina  of  June,  1826.  H.  died  in  Dublin,  in  l8:il.  The 
so-called  ** natural  method**  of  teaching  languages, 
pi»puUr  at  the  present  day,  appears  to  be  largely  an 
adaptation  of  his  system. 

HAm'ler,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co..  on 
B.  A  O.  and  h.\.  R.  Rs. ;  has  manufiicturet  of  staves 
and  lumber.    Pop.  (1897)  about  6U0. 

Unm'llli,  Hanmibal,  statesman,  liom  in  Maine,  1809, 
practiced  law  from  1833  till  1851,  having  become  mean- 
while a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  three  yean.  In  184:1  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Democrats,  and  there  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  opponent  of  slavery.  In  1848  be  became  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  aud  In  18M  left  his  party  to 
enter  Uie  ranks  of  the  newly-formed  Republicau  oppo- 
sition. In  18>'>7  he  was  elected  governor  of  his  native 
Sute,  reele*  ted  Senator  in  1857,  and  in  186U  he  was 
elected  Vice-I*resi(lent  of  the  Uuite«l  States  on  the  same 
ticket  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  presided  over  the  Senate 
with  great  dignity.  In  Jan.,  18«>9,  he  was  again  sent  to 
the  Senate,  and  was  reelected  in  1875 ;  was  U.  S.  miuister 
to  Siiain  (1881).     Died  in  1891. 

Hnni'llu,  in  t^tnUh  Dakota^  an  E.  co. ;  ar«a^  546  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  Big  Sioux  river,  and  containo  several 
lakes.  Snr/ac*,  undulating;  timber  scarce;  soil,  fertile. 
Pi-odMcOi^  wheat,  oats,  liarley,  com,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.     Cap.  Oastlewood.    Pap.  (1895)  5,22^5. 

HMin'lliie  rnlveraUjr.  (Edme.)  A adlegiate insti 
tution  located  at  Hamlina,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  founded  in 
1854  by  Biiihop  Hamline,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  at 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  where  it  remained  13  years.  It  Is 
open  to  b«ith  sexee,  and  oflTers  two  counes  of  study,  a 
scientific  and  a  classical,  each  four  yean  in  length. 

Hnrn'mOMd.  Jamu  Hamiltox,  Btate«nuui ;  b«n-n  at 
Newberry,  8.  O,  Nov.  16,  1807.  His  father,  Elisha  H., 
was  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  there  James 
graduated  in  1825;  admitted  to  the  liar,  and  edited  the 
Southern  Timet  at  Columbia.  He  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  State  rights,  and  organised  the  military  force 
which  South  Carolina  raised  to  resist  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  1833;  member  of  Congress  from  South  i^r- 
olina  (1835-37);  governor  of  that  State  (1842-44); 
elected  to  the  (j.  8.  Senate  (1857).  The  reopening  of 
the  slave  trade,  which  was  then  l>eing  agitated,  he 
opposed  in  a  public  speech  at  Columbia  (1858).  On  tlie 
secession  of  his  Sute  (18G0)  he  retired  from  the  Senate, 
though    taking  no  part  in  the  Civil  War;    became 

5 resident  of  South  Carolina  College  in  1801.  Died 
ov.  13, 1864. 
HMin'illond,  William  Alkxaitder,  physician,  was 
bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,in  18'28;  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1848) : 
entere<l  the  U.  S.  army  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1849,  and 
remained  in  the  service  until  18C0,  when  he  resigned 
to  take  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
Univemlty  of  Blaryland.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Ovil  War  he  again  proffered  his  services  to  the  Federal 
g(»vernment.  accepting  a  low  rank  on  the  surgical  staff; 
but  by  rca»«»n  of  his  energy  and  executive  ability  he 
B<M)n  became  surgeon-general  of  the  army,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier.  He  was  court-martialed  and  dis- 
missed in  18<>4,  having,  It  was  alleged,  given  offense  to 
some  of  his  superior  officers;  but  in  1879  he  was  re- 
stored to  hi«  place  and  rank,  at  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress, and  plm^  on  the  retired  list.  On  leaving  the 
army  he  went  to  New  York  and  Iwcame  noted  as  a 
Bi»ecialist  in  nervous  dii»eai»eH,  lieing  professor  of  that 
branch  at  Bellevue  (1868-73)  and  the  Univemity  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (1873-82) ;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Post-Graduata  Medical  School.    Dr. 


«  (188^) 

H»mmond«  in  Indiana,  a  city  of  Lake  co.,  20  m.  S.S.S. 
of  Chicago,  on  eight  lines  of  R.  Rs. ;  a  manufactnring 
center,  with  steel  spring,  nail,  flour,  carriage,  chemical, 
and  srrap  factories,  large  slauf^tsr  house,  distillery, 
Ac.    Pop.  (1897)  aliont  11,200. 

HAmp'deil,  in  UamaekueelU,  a  poat-town  of  Hampdan 
CO.;  has  impcHiant  manufkctures.    Pap.  (1^6)  831. 

HMRip'ton,  Wade,  soldier  and  statesman,  bora  at 
Odumbla,  S.  C  in  1818,  being  the  grandson  of  Gen. 
Wade  H.,  of  Revolutionary  nune.  He  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  College;  served  both  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  hb  State ;  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  took 
part  in  many  engagements,  was  several  times  wounded 
and  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant-generaL  He  was 
elected  governor  of  South  Carolina  (1878);  U.S.  Sen- 
ator (1879-91);  aud  in  1893  was  appointed  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Railways. 

HAmpton,  in  South  Onro/ina,  a  B.  connty ;  area,  1,141 
si|.  m.  Bounded  by  Savannah  river  on  the  W.  and  Big 
Salkeluitchie  river  on  the  E.,  and  intersected  by  Coosa- 
>»atchie  river.  Smr/aee,  level;  «otf,  ferille.  Prod.,  corn, 
cotton,  sweet  potaUiea.  Cap.  Hampton.  Pop.  (1890) 
2i»,544. 

IlMiiiptoa  Ili'Btltafe.  (Edme.)  A  noraud  college 
fur  L-oTtired  and  Indian  youths  of  both  sexes,  founded  in 
1^68  at  Hampton,  Va.,  which  has  perfi>nned  excellent 
work  in  the  free  education  of  the  claaies  named.  It 
has  ai  present  80  instractors  and  800  pupils,  and  has 
productive  funds  amounting  to  $460,000,  with  a  total 
income  in  1896  of  «14:i,45&. 

Hfiad,  in  South  bakuta^  an  E.  cen.  oo;  otrea^  1,435  sq.  m. 
Sm/ace,  rolling,  well  watered  by  numerous  small  lakes 
and strsams;soa,vei7 fertile.  Ooii. Miller.  /Vp(lt^) 
4,667. 

HAnd'ball,  n.    (Gamm.)    A  game  of  ball,  especially 

KpnUr  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  ball  Is  struck  with  the 
nd.    It  is  played  in  a  walled  court. 

Han'dlcapplnjr*  <••  {Soori$.)  A  term  used  in 
various  games  and  sports  to  denote  the  placing  of  com- 
petitors on  such  a  footing  that  all  sliall  have,  as  nearly 
as  poaslble,  an  equal  chance  of  winning.  Thus,  In 
horse-racing,  when  the  speed  of  one  horse  has  been 
asceilained  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of  another, 
the  swifter  of  the  two,  in  a  naudicap  race.  Is  made  to 
carry  extra  weight  to  an  amount  thai  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  rsdnca  its  speed  to  a  level  with  that  of  its 
antagonist.  Where  the  pnbllo  performances  of  a  horse 
have  been  exceptionally  good,  and  when  both  nwed 
and  endurance  are  found  to  be  of  an  unusually  high 
character,  the  penalty  inflicted  in  all  ftiture  handicaps 
b  vei-y  great,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  weight  manv 
pounds  alwve  that  of  very  inferior  competitors.  Though 
princiisUly  pertaining  to  horse-racing,  handicapping  is 
resorted  in  many  other  sports.  In  games  such  as  chess 
and  draughts,  certain  **  men**  are  allowed  to  the  inferior 
player;  in  billiards,  the  iietter  of  two  allows  his  antago- 
nist a  certain  number  of  **  points,**  to  as  to  equalise  or 
handicap  their  reaitectlve  games ;  at  cricket,  an  deven 
especiall  V  expert  will  sometimes  play  against  twenty-two 
others,  the  compettdon  helng  at  times  very  close.  In 
swimming  and  in  pedestrianinn,  the  inferior  oompetitoni 
ai-e  allowed  a  ceriain  start;  in  yachting,  the  vessel  of 
greater  tonnage  is  handicsMMd  with  lesser  ones,  by 
adlowing  them  extra  time  for  the  performance  of  tlie 
race.  For  iUHtauce,  a  fifty-  and  thirty-ton  yacht  start 
fi>r  a  race,  (he  fbrmer  allowing  the  latter,  say,  five 
minutes.  They  alart  together,  and  the  hearier  yacht 
reaches  home,  say,  three  minutes  ahead  of  tlie  lighter ; 
in  that  case,  the  lighter  yacht's  handicap  of  five  min- 
utes gives  her  the  race  by  two  minutes,  though  she  was 
last  to  reach  home.  The  principle  of  handicapping  is 
the  same,  whether  applied  to  field  sports  or  home  amuse- 
ments; it  is  the  art  of  endeavoring  to  equalixa,  by 
certain  penalties,  the  good,  the  bad,  and  indifferent 

HMnds'DOroiiirh,  in  Minimtippi,  a  poat-township  of 
Harrison  co.,  1  m.  W.  of  Mississippi  City,  and  3  m.  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  has  several  lumber  mills.  Pap. 
(1890)  1,021. 

HAuk'ar-piuik'ir,  ».  Jugglery;  trickery.  (Equiva- 
lent to  hoeueytoemM^ 

HAn'n Ay,  Jambs,  critic  and  novelist;  bom  at  Dum- 
fries, Scotland,  Feb.  17, 1827 ;  entered  the  navy  and  was 
dismissed  at  eighteen  by  a  court-martial  sentence,  after- 
ward quashed  as  irregular.  He  early  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  genealogy,  heraldry,  the  classics, 
and  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century;  edited 
the  Edinburgh  Courani  for  some  years ;  was  subsequently 
British  consul  at  Barcelona.  He  published  novels,  lec- 
tures, and  essays;  they  include:  Singleton  Fantenog;  Euo- 
tace  CoHgert ;  Leotmree  on  Satire  and  SatiriMt* ;  Euag$Jrom 
the  Quarterly  Beview,  &c.    Died  Jan.  3, 1873. 

HMOS' ford,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co.,  area,  910  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  small  creeks.  Oiqf.  Hansford.  Pop.  (1890) 
133. 

HMo'lHia.  In  South  Dakota,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  435  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Dakota  river.  Sur/aee,  undulating  prairie; 
soil,  fertile.    Cap.  Alexandria.    Pop.  (1896)  4,606. 

Hnr'a-KAr'l,  n.  Self-disembowel  ment ;  a  form  of  Ju- 
dicial suicide  permitted  in  Japan  in  the  case  of  nobles 
and  army  officers  as  an  escape  ttom  the  disgrace  ot 
ordinary  execution.  This  method  of  suicide  had  long 
Iteen  practiced  in  Japan  by  members  of  the  military 
class  in  case  of  dishonor,  but  for  several  centuries  has 
been  a  recognized  mode  of  capital  punishment,  and  as 
such  has  become  surrounded  with  elaboraie  ceremonies. 


It  if  said,  bowerer,  that  within  the  pMt  200  yean  actus) 
suicide  rarely  Ukes  pUce,  a  friend  or  kloamaa  fif  die 
condemned  person  being  present  prepared  to  strikf  i4 
his  head  with  a  sword-blow  at  the  moment  be  is  aLoat 
to  plunge  the  dirk  into  his  bowela.  Ttie  execatioa 
takes  placa  in  the  palace  or  garden  of  a  daimiu,  aad  hi 
the  presence  oX  official  witnesses  wlioee  duty  It  is  to  ne 
that  it  is  duly  performed  and  to  identify  the  head  afliv 
decapitation. 

Har'DOr  BprlllM.  in  Michigan,  a  post-vlllaget,  rsp. 
of  Emmet  co.,  on  G.  R.  and  I.  R.  K,  8  miles  N.W.  of 
Pettiskey  ;  a  summer  resort,  on  Little  Traverse  hnj ;  h«8 
lumber  mills,  tooth-pick  and  other  factoricw,  shi[«aeot» 
of  lumber.  Cum  produce,  and  fish.    Pop.  (1894)  9S3. 

Har'iMrSv  Artlfl'eljU.  {Engbseerimg.)  Namral 
harbors  are  those  fbund  in  the  depressions  uf  an  irregn- 
lar  coast  line,  where  nature  has  provided  water  tA  a 
depth,  area,  incborage,  Ikcility  of  eutiaiHie,  aikd  pnitec- 
tion  from  winds  and  waves  suitable  for  the  dielter  swl 
safety  of  vessels.  Artificial  harbors  are  thoae  in  which 
man  has  assisted  nature  by  the  aid  of  breakwaters  and 
dock  walls  and  the  use  of  the  dredge.  Most  of  these  li« 
near  the  months  of  rivers  or  inlets,  where  the  tid«]  fltiw 
serves  as  an  aid  to  the  entrance  of  ships.  Wherp  the 
range  <^  the  tides  is  great  f  from  20  to  40  fe«f  in  variuu 
instances)  vessels  of  deep  draught  can  |«m  in  and  uut 
at  high  tide,  while  wet  docks  are  provided  for  their 
reception  at  low  tide.  Such  is  the  case  at  Liverpool. 
London,  Cardiff;  Boulogne,  Calais,  Havre,  and  ocber 
European  ports.  (See  Docks.)  But  usually  tbe  mrm- 
ance  to  nature  oonsistfl  in  works  deaigiMd  to  produce  s 
deep  water  channel  over  the  "outer  bar,**  such  sa 
obstruction  being  an  inevitable  and  characteristic  fhh 


I\g.  2919.— CBOM  BKcnoM  or  a  jxitt. 


tnre  of  all  alluvial  coasts.  This  effect  caiwot  ba  pro- 
duced in  any  one  manner,  conditions  differing  so  widely 
that  nsarlv  ^ywrj  Instance  calls  for  aome  special  trvat- 
ment ;  and  millions  of  dollars  are  often  qieat  inefler^ 
tively  through  a  misunderstanding  oi  the  conditioDs  of 
nature.  The  stata  of  afftUrs  to  be  dealt  with  dtflers  ia 
almost  every  intaoo^  there  being  often  vide  diver- 
gences in  tidal  and  iuland  conditiona.  Thus,  the  tidd 
range  may  he  large  and  the  inner  reservoir  lairge,  or  in 
other  cases  small,  with  little  tnA  water  drainage. 
Again,  there  may  be  little  tidal  fluctuation  and  a  btfge 
Interior  bay,  with  little  river  water  (as  at  Galvcwton). 
There  may,  again,  lie  a  strong  river 
flow,  no  water  basin,  and  feeble 
water  tides  (as  in  tlie  caae  of  the 
Mississippi),  or  the  same  conditions 
with  no  tides  fas  at  the  mouth  uf 
the  Danube  and  the  Volga). 

In  selecting  a  plan  of  treatment, 
the  engineer  must  take  all  the  ex- 
isting conditions  into  account,  aud 
choose  that  which  seems  to  give  the 
best  hope  of  success— with  the  con- 
stant depressing  consideration  that 
the  unstable  waters  may  refuse  to 
work  as  he  designs  aud  set  at 
naught  bis  best-laid  plans.  As  a 
general  rule  two  Jetties  are  employed 
for  th«  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
force  of  the  flow  during  ebb  tide 
upon  a  limited  section  of  the  bar, 
and  thus  causing  the  water  to  scour 
a  channel  through  It.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  kind  might  lie  cited 
in  which  a  degree  of  succeas  baa 
been  attained;  but  an  examination 
of  these  instances  shows  that  the 
function  of  the  Jetties  is  mainly  to 

firotect  the  channel  by  arresting  the 
Ittoral  drift,  while  dredging  must 
often  come  into  play  to  maintain 
the  desired  depth.  An  advance  of 
tbe  Jetties  also  becomes  requisite  as 
deposits  of  sand  build  the  shore  out- 
ward, the  bar  being  thus  pushed 
bodily  seaward  without  increanng 
its  depth.  The  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  Jetty  system  by  Captain 
Sads  to  the  improvement  of  the 
South  Pass  Jt  the  Mississippi  is  too 
well-known  to  need  deecription.    It  Fig.  2K0l 

will  suffice  to  say  that  he  secured  jxtties  roB  PBxy- 
a  depth  of  channel  of  over  thirty  feet  ksino  a  chakkki. 
Here  there  was  little  tidal  action  to 
deal  with.  There  was  none  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
where  a  simflar  succeas  has  been  attained.  From  tbe 
SuUna  branch  of  this  river  piers  or  Jettien  were  carried 
out  fh>m  points  on  the  shore  2,500  feet  apart,  the  piers 
being  reepectively  5,850  aud  4^310  feet  long,  and  con- 
verging outwardly  to  a  parallel  section  600  feet  apart. 
When  this  work  was  begun,  in  1856,  the  depth  of  chan- 
nel varied  from  7  to  11  feet,  with  the  hulls  and  mavts 
of  wrecks  to  guide  the  mariner  to  the  deepest  water. 
When  it  ended,  in  1872,  an  effective  depth  of  20  fbet  was 
gained,  and  this  has  since  been  maintained.  Another 
Instance  of  Jetty  construction  in  tideless  waters  te  that 
of  tbe  harbor  of  Libao,  BttaBia,on  the  Baltic  aaat  when 
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mnUlel  J«ttie«  were  Imilt  350  feet  apart  and  thechsDoel 
dredged  to  2H)  feet.  It  tihoaled  to  13  feet.  The  Jettiea 
were  then  extended  and  the  chuu[.el  ajrain  dredged, 
bat  stIU  with  unaatisfactory  results.  It  was  finally 
decided  in  1887  to  construct  an  oater  harlNir,  as  at  Bou- 
logne, Madras,  and  many  other  plates,  i)y  building  two 
cnnred  moles  or  breakwaters  each  over  a  mile  in  length. 
Another  interesting  wurk  of  this  character  was  that 
performed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Rotterdam  nari- 
gable  communication  witli  the  sea.  There  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine,  Schebit and  Meuse 
combine  and  discharge  into  the 
North  Sea,  producing  a  bar  at 
their  mouth.  The  method  of 
proceeding  finally  adopted  was 
to  cut  a  new  channel  for  the 
Neiuwe  Maaa,  one  of  the  chan- 
nels, through  the  bounding  pen- 
insula known  as  Hook  of 
Holland,  and  to  prolong  it  into 
deep  water  by  diverging  piers 
or  Jetties.  These*  Jetties,  com- 
posed of  fiucine  work  with  stone, 
extend  into  the  North  Sea  with 
a  total  length  of  2,K(K)  meters. 
Though  in  a  measure  successful, 
constant  dredging  is  reauired  to 
maintain  the  dettired  depth  of 
chauneL  In  certain  instances, 
as  those  at  BillKia,  Spain,  the 
month  of  the  Columbia  river. 
Oregon,  Ac,  important  results 
have  been  gained  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  single  Jetty,  so 
built  as  to  olietruct  the  littoral 
drift. 

Amkiucan  Jbtties. — Interest- 
ing examples  of  Jetty  constmc- 
tiun  in  American  waters  may  l>e 
here  given.  The  most  extensive 
operation  of  thio  kind  is  that 
undertaken  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
where  two  convergent  Jetties  of 
rip-rap  construction,  on  mattress 
fuundatiou,  are  being  extended 
across  the  outer  bar,  their  total 
length  to  be  ove*>  10  miles  and  jrrrin  for  dkkpkn- 
their  external  opening  7,000  fiset.  mo  chamn kl  akd  kb- 
As  yet  the  Ijar  has  advanced  as  moyiwo  obstructioiis. 
rapidly  as    the  Jetty,  and   the 

Qltimate  result  of  this  effort  is  problematicaL  A  simi- 
lar eflbrt  to  improve  the  channel  lending  tu  Cliurle«ton 
harbor  has  been  made,  as  yet  with  little  snccese.  At 
Sabine  Pass,  Texas,  two  parallel  Jetties,  half  a  mile 
apart,  have  caused  a  scour  through  soft  mud  to  a  depth 
of  10  feet.  Other  American  examples  might  be  adUu«:ed, 


as  fui  as  oonstmcted.  This  proved  to  be  a  cheap  and  | 
rapid  method,  and  these  Jetties,  600  feet  apart,  have : 
yielded  18>^  feet  of  water.  I 

New  Harbors.— In  certain  localities  where  nature 
has  provided  none  of  the  elements  of  a  harbor,  but 
where  the  needs  of  commerce  demand  shelter  for  vessels, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  create  a  harbor.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  best-known  examples  is  that  of  Port  Sa'id  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  SueK  Canal.  Here  was  a  sandy 
coast  and  se»4>ottom  and  a  straight  line  of  shore.  The 
harbor  was  constructed  by  building  two  breakwaters, 
of  which  the  longest  extends  uutward  from  the  shore 
6,940  feet  It  is  constructed,  near  the  shore,  of  rubble 
and  concrete  blocks,  but  in  its  outer  portions  entirely 
of  large  blocks  of  artificial  stone,  made  of  sand  and 
hydraulic  lime,  and  hatxioning  with  age.  Each  block 
weighs  26  tons.  The  area  enclosed  is  about  450  acres, 
the  average  depth  being  only  13  or  14  feet  except  in  the 
ship  channel,  where  it  is  kept  from  25  to  28  feet  A 
similar  new-created  harbor  exists  at  the  extremity  of 
the  canal,  which  has  been  coustmcted  from  Amsterdam 
and  opens  into  the  North  Sea  through  a  coast  formed  of 
sand  dunes.  The  piers  built  out  from  the  shore  are 
1,200  meters  apart  at  their  shore  ends,  but  converge  to 
an  entrance  of  260  meters,  their  length  being  1,545 
meters.  The  area  of  the  harbor  formed  is  135  acres, 
with  a  depth  of  25  to  28  feet  Here  the  foundation  is 
of  rip-rap  stone,  on  which  is  built  up  a  wall  of  concrete 
blocks.— Oator  Uarbon.  At  Cerea,  Brazil,  a  open  iron 
Tiaduct  has  been  built  from  the  unprotected  shore  across 
the  breakers  for  a  length  of  2,400  feet  beyond  which 
extends  a  curving  breakwater  for  about  2,000  feet  The 
viaduct  gives  free  passage  to  the  littoral  currents;  and 
the  outer  cove,  which  is  thus  prevented  from  silting  up, 
affords  a  considerable  degree  of  protection  to  vessels.  A 
similar  work  has  l>een  constructed  at  Roeslare,  Ireland, 
with  successful  results.  In  many  instances,  as  in 
Dover,  Alexandria,  Algiers,  &c^  a  bight  in  the  coast  has 
been  utilised  ss  a  harbor  by  building  an  arm  across  the 
exposed  seaway.  A  recent  and  important  example  of  ; 
this  is  to  be  seen  at  Ponto  Delgado,  in  the  Azores, 
where  an  extensive  stone  breakwater  has  been  buiU,  of 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.  In  various  other  cases  islands 
have  been  utilized,  by  the  aid  of  breakwater  construc- 
tion, to  form  harbors;  though  in  many  instances  shoals 
have  been  produced  by  (he  currents  due  to  the  artificial 
structure.  A  similar  shoal  has  lieen  caused  by  the 
breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  from 
which  many  wrecks  have  arisen.  Operations  have 
begun  here  for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  much 
more  extensive  breakwater  on  the  shoals  known  as  the 
Shears,  where  it  is  designed  to  form  a  national  harbor 
of  refuge  tor  vessels  of  deep  draught  Numerous  other 
works  uf  an  interesting  chaiacter  might  be  descrilied, 
but  the  above  must  serve  for  typical  examples,  space 
not  permitting  a  more  extended  treatment    bee  Docks. 


Pig.  2922.— ONE  or  the  galtestoic  jxttieb— looking  suorkwakd. 


but  the  above  are  among  the  most  notable.  Various 
methods  cf  constructing  the  jetties  are  employed,  in 
some  cases  l«g8  of  concrete  l^teing  sunk  for  the  founda- 
tion and  built  upon  by  concrete  blocks.  In  others  rip- 
rap, or  loose  stones,  are  used  for  foundation  and  super- 
structure. At  the  mouth  of  the  B.-tzoe  river,  Texas, 
the  Jetties  were  made  of  mattresses  loaded  with  sand 
and  stone,  which  were  lowered  by  ropes  from  a  trestle 


HMrlH»ni  of  the  IJnlt«d  8t»i«fi.  These  harlH>ri4 
may,  for  convenience,  be  embraced  in  four  divisions  :> 
the  Atlantic  seaUtard,  tlie  Gulf  coast,  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Atijintic. — ^The  coast  of  Maine  is  amply  provided  with 
harbors,  including  that  of  Calais,  with  8  feet  of  water  over 
bar;  Eastport  whose  harltor  is  free  from  ice  during  the  \ 
winter,  bat  whose  roads  are  not  tenable  in  a  northeast  i 


gale;  Rockland,  33  feet  deep  near  the  city,  French- 
man's B«y,  which  is  deep  and  e-isiiy  acoeasible ;  Penob- 
scot Bay,  which  extends  inwards  28  miles;  Bangor, 
with  6  to  14  fathoms  up  to  the  town  of  Buckspurt; 
Liuekin*s  Bay,  with  a  least  depth  of  30  feet,  but  used 
only  as  a  harbor  of  refuge ;  Wiscaaset  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  country ;  Bath,  carrying  5  fathoms  for 
12  milea  up  the  Kennebec  river ;  Cssco  Bay,  18  miles 
long  and  12  wide,  with  numerous  Islands;  Portland, 
which  carries  16  feet  up  to  the  wharves;  Richmond 
Island  Harbor,  an  excellent  harbor  of  refuge;  and 
Winter  Harbor,  5^  miles  below  Saco.  Porumouth 
Harbor,  N.  H.,  formed  by  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Piscataqua  river,  carries  6  fathoms  up  to  the  city,  and 
is  the  site  of  an  important  naval  station— the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard.  Newbnryport  Harbor  is  obstructed 
by  a  bar  with  only  6  feet  of  water — which  is  being 
widened.  Rockport  Hu-bor,  with  8  fathoms  in  the 
inner  and  11  in  the  outer  roads,  is  the  best  harbor  of 
ref^ige  on  the  northern  shore  of  Cape  Ann.  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  with  iU  width  of  38  miles  between  Cam  Ann 
and  Cape  Cod,  has  the  five  important  harbors  of  Boston, 
Salem,  Gloucester,  Plymouth  and  Provincetown.  Of 
these,  that  of  Boston  has  21  feet  through  the  main 
channel  at  any  tide,  with  9*4  feet  mean  rise  and  fall 
of  Ude.  The  harbor  of  Proviucetown  is  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  coast,  it  having  good  holding  ground, 
plenty  of  water  and  (usually)  freedom  fh)m  ice,  while 
easy  of  access.  Sandwich  Harbor,  in  the  southwest  part 
of  Cape  God  Bay,  is  difllcult  to  enter,  but  is  of  Interest 
as  the  entrance  to  the  projected  canal  from  Cape  Cod 
Bay  to  Buzzard*s  Bay.    On  Vineyard  Sound  are  thi-«e 

food  harbors :  Wood  s  Hole,  Edgartown  and  Vineyard 
[aven.  Buzzard's  Bay,  20  miles  long,  has  deep  water 
throughout  its  entrance  showing  a  depth  of  from  9  to  12 
fathoms  in  mid-channel.  Its  most  im|K)rtant  harbor  b 
that  uf  New  Bedford,  whose  inner  ixirtioii,  16  feet  deep, 
is  entered  thn>ugh  a  narrow  aud  cixxikcd  channel. 
The  outer  harlnir  is  an  ofien  roadntead  with  27  feet 
The  outer  harbor  of  Newport  has  a  depth  sufficient  for 
the  largest  ships.  The  inner  harUir  has  19  feet  of 
depth.  Block  Island  Basin  is  an  artificial  harbor  formed 
by  the  government  for  the  shelter  of  small  vessels. 
Good  anchorage  can  be  had  up  to  Biistol  and  Provi- 
dence. Long  Island  Sound  presents  the  harbors  of 
New  London  and  New  Haven,  with  various  smaller 
shelters.  Tliat  of  New  London,  formed  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  Tliamee,  is  3  miles  long  and  30  fi«t  deep, 
forming  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  country.  The 
noble  harbor  of  New  York,  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
the  East  and  Hudson  rivers,  is  of  world-wide  fame. 
Its  main  entrance  la  through  the  nan-ows,  l>etween 
Staten  and  Long  Islands,  at  whose  mouth,  7  or  8  miles 
below  the  Upper  Bay,  lies  lower  New  York  Bay,  nhich 
is  sufficient  in  capacity  to  hold  all  the  fleets  of  the 
woild.    There  are  no  harbors  of  other  than  mipor  im- 

eirtance  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  Delaware 
reakwater  gives  a  depth  of  4  to  5  fathoms  within  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  forming  a  harbor  whose  capa- 
city will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  new  bieak water 
now  under  contract  while  the  dredging  of  the  Dela- 
wure  river  promises  a  cliannel  of  between  4  and  5 
fathoms  to  the  wharves  of  Philadelphia.  On  tiie  Vir- 
ginia coast  Hampton  Roads  oflers  a  rendezvous  for  a 
fleet  vlth  plenty  of  water  for  vessels  of  any  size,  from 
the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to  within  a  sh«rt  dis- 
tance of  Fortress  Monroe.  Newport  News  has  25  feet 
of  water,  and  21  feet  can  be  canied,  tii  rough  a  narrow 
channel,  to  Norfolk.  Southward,  tlie  next  harlior  of 
imiMirtance  is  that  of  Fort  Macon,  where  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  18  to  30  feet  of  water.  The  shipping 
towns  of  Wilmington  and  Newbeme,  N.  C,  have  but 
7  or  8  feet  depth  of  water.  Georgetown,  S.  C,  a  ship- 
ping town,  has  but  7^  feet  over  the  bar,  but  Charlea- 
ton  has  14  feet  on  the  bar  and  21  feet  in  the  channel 
Inbide.  Port  Royal  has  a  fine  haibor,  with  21  feet 
over  the  liar,  while  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  17  feet  over 
the  liar,  and  9  feet  inside  to  the  city.  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  has  one  of  the  liest  harltors  on  the  coast  fW>m  I  to 
5  miles  wide  and  20  miles  in  depth,  with  a  deep,  wide 
channel  of  approach.  The  depth  over  the  bar  is  17 
feet.  On  the  Florida  coast  the  harbors  are  those  of  St 
Mar>'*B,  Femandina,  Jacksonville,  and  St.  Augustine, 
none  of  them  with  more  tlian  11  feet  of  water  over  the 
bar. 

GuT.r  CoAOT.— The  harbor  of  K«y  West  has  several 
channels  of  entrance,  of  which  the  Main  Ship  Cltanuel 
has  23  feet  of  water  and  the  S.  W.  Channel  30  feet 
Within  there  is  good  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels. 
The  Dry  Tortugas,  a  group  of  islets  at  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Florida  reefs,  form  a  deep  and  wide 
harbor,  offering  excellent  anchorage.  Tampa  Bay  is  an 
estuary  6  to  10  miles  wide,  22  miles  deep,  with  anchorage 
in  4  to  5  &thoms.  Appnlacbicola  has  a  depth  of  16  feet 
over  the  bar,  thongh  there  is  only  4  feet  at  the  town. 
Just  north  of  Cape  San  Bias  lies  St.  Joseph's  Bay,  a 
large,  deep  and  commodious  barlor,  easy  of  a<-ces8, 
offeiing  excellent  anchorage,  and  capable  of  being 
entered  in  a  gale.  The  entrance  is  a  mile  wide,  with  19 
feet  of  water.  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  with  13  feet,  and 
Pensacola  Bay,  with  19  feet,  follow,  and  are  succeeded 
by  Mobile  Bay,  an  estuary  30  miles  long,  with  Bon 
Secours  Bay,  lo  miles  long  and  10  wide.  Just  within  Its 
entrance ;  18  feet  can  be  carried  through  a  dredged  chan- 
nel to  the  city  of  Mobile.  New  Orleans  has  a  channel 
26  feet  deep  leading  between  Captain  Eads's  famous 
Jetties  in  the  South  Pnm,  but  with  less  depth  in  the 
other  paiwes.  West  of  the  month  of  the  Mississippi 
lies  Barataria  Bay,  an  extensive  body  of  water,  once  the 
harltoring  place  of  pirates.  Further  west  are  Tainbalier 
and  Atchafalaya  bays,  with  no  great  depths  of  water. 
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and  the  harbor  of  Galveston,  TexM,  which  hM  11  feet 
on  the  outer  liar  ami  9^  feet  at  the  citj  whanree. 
Braxus  SantiHgiw  h««  21  ft^t  at  iU  wharves,  but  only  6 
feet  can  be  canied  i>vei-  its  bar. 

Pacific  Cuaot. — This  ouaet  ie  n(H  renuu-kable  for  the 
nanilier  nr  extent  uf  its  harbors,  though  those  of  Fuget 
Sound  and  San  Francisco  are  of  ntwarpassed  excellence. 
or  the  Pugot  8uuud  harbors,  the  first  to  present  itself  is 
Port  Townsend,  with  6  to  9  fathoms  close  up  to  the 
shures.  The  harbor  of  Steilacoom  has  6  to  15  fathoms 
near  the  town,  and  Seattle  presents  deep  anchorage  off 
its  wharves.  Oregon's  only  harbor  is  that  at  the  m«>uth 
of  the  Culumbia  river,  whose  bar  sometimes  presents 
27  feet  of  water,  but  is  a  of  variable  depth.  Inside,  tu 
Astoria,  there  is  a  depth  of  28  feet,  and  a  good  depth  to 
the  city  of  Portland.  Crescent  City  harbor,  Cklifurnia, 
is  a  dangerous  one  on  account  of  its  nwny  shonls  and 
rocks,  though  25  feet  anchorage  can  be  found  imdde. 
Kiallower  harbors  are  those  of  Trinidad  Bay,  Mendo- 
cino, Benicia,  Drake's  Bay,  and  Vallejo.  The  harlior  of 
San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  23  feet 
can  be  carried  <iver  the  bar  and  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
bay.  Furtlier  south  are  the  harbors  of  Santa  Cruz,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barlwra,  and  San  Diego  Bay,  the  last- 
named  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast  after  that  of  San 
Francisco.  Its  entrance  is  over  a  liar  21  feet  deep,  the 
harbor  within  being  6  miles  long  and  in  its  broadest 
part  2  miles  wide. 

Lak»».— On  the  Great  Lakes  may  be  named  the 
harbors  of  Grand  Marais,  Grand  Island,  Copper  Harbor, 
Portage,  Sujierior,  Safcinaw,  Presque  Inland,  Ac. — Of  the 
American  liarbora  uauied,  those  In  which  nature  has 


after  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  but  declined  in 
favor  of  Gen.  Jusepii  £.  Johnston ;  near  the  close  of 
the  war  was  in  o>mmaud  of  tlie  military  deiatrtment 
comprisiutf  the  Stat««  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  With  an  inferior  force,  he  conducted  the 
defence  of  Savannali  against  the  army  of  Sheimun,  and 
successfully  evacuated  tliat  city  when  it  became  unten- 
able.   Died  in  1873. 

Har'deillAII,  in  IVnis,  a  N.  co.;  area,  I.IHO  sq.  m. 
luterBected  by  Pease  river.  Smr/aet,  undulating;  $oiL, 
fertile,  sandy  loam ;  timber  si.*arce.  Prodmeit^  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  cotton.     Cap.  Qimnah.    Pbp.  (1890)  3,fl04. 

Hnr'deiibarir,  in  Aeis  York,  a  post-town  of  Ulster 
CO.     Pop.  (l»»7yi<lG. 

Hfir'desty,  in  OkLtkoma,  a  |K«^village  of  Beaver  co. 

Hnr'dle.  Jambs  Allen,  Mjidier,  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  May  5,  18*i3 ;  giaduated  at  West  Point  (1843) 
and  served  there  as  instructor,  Ac,  until  18H1.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  he  did  staff  duty  ;  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteeis  in  IbSZ  ;  Assistant 
aiUu tent-general,  U.S.A..  in  1863:  iiisiiector-general  in 
1864,  and  received  the  brevet  ranks  of  brigadier-  and 
major-general,  U.S.A.,  in  1865.  He  subsequently  served 
for  a  time  as  AHi>istant  Secretary  of  War  and  in  various 
8i»ecial  duties.     Died  Dec.  14, 1876. 

Hf«rd'IO|r,  in  SoHth  Dakota,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  1.475  sq. 
m.  Intei-sected  by  Little  MisKOuri  river  and  South  fork 
of  Grand  river.    Unortrauixed.    Pop.  (1895)  465. 

Hnrd'pMIl,  a.  {Geol.)  A  stratum  of  hardened  clay t 
sand  or  gravel  ai  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet 
under  the  soft  soil,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  a  foundar 
tiou.— Hence,  a  solid  basis  for  anything ;  the  lowest 


Fig.  2923.— BLCoraic  uoim  in  new  tork  harbob. 


made  the  best  provision  for  the  demands  of  commerce 
are  Portland,  New  York,  Norfolk,  Port  Royal,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Puget  Sound.  Of  fire  natural  harbors  in  the 
track  of  commerce,  in  foreign  lands,  may  be  named 
those  of  Queenstown,  Ireland;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil; 
and  King  George's  Sound  and  Piiuce««  Royal  Harbor, 
Australia.  For  examples  of  harlioni  in  which  art  has 
added  to  the  resources  of  nature,  see  Harbors,  Arti- 
ficial. 

Hfir'coart,  Sir  William  Georor  Granvillb  Yen- 
ABLB8  Yernon,  BHtish  stetesman,  was  born  Oct.  14, 
1827;  graduated  with  high  distinction  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, (Cambridge ;  called  to  the  bar  (1854),  and  became 
Q.  C.  (1866) ;  appointed  professor  of  International  Law 
at  Cambridge  (1869);  was  solicitor-Keneral  (187:M4); 
returne*!  to  Parliament  for  Oxford  (1868)  and  for  Derby 
(1886-92).  In  Gladstone's  caldnet  of  I8i<<)  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  was  Chan- 
cellor t)f  the  Exchequer  during  the  brief  period  of 
Liberal  frovernnient  in  1SMJ,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
same  ofR  e  in  1892,  retiring  in  1805.  He  has  contributed 
to  the /^/fird<i,v  Rei'ieiesiml  London  Tivien  under  the* pen- 
name  of  HiSTOKirt's,  and  is  now  (1897)  the  leader  of 
the  Lilforul  |wrt.v  in  the  Knglish  PHrliHinent. 

Hfirdee%  W^h.liam  Jo8Kph,  soldier,  \\n»  Iwrn  in 
Camden  co.,  Ga.,  in  1S15;  graduattni  at  West  Point  in 
18.*i8;  serveil  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wan*;  was 
twice  brevettwl  for  gitllant  and  meritorious  service  in 
the  latter;  in  1S6.J  puMi^tlip^l  Jiii*  work  on  Tnctic*;  was 
commandant  of  cadets  at  Wc«t  Point  from  18o0  to  1860. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made 
succesHively  brigadier-,  mfgt>r-,  and  lieutenant-general 
in  the  ('onfedernte  army  ;  C4)mnianried  a  corps  at  Shiloh, 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  and  later  battles,  with  distinc- 
tion ;  was  offered  the  command  of  Gen.  Bragg's  army 


possilde  line  or  point  to  b«  reached  in  a  descent;  as, 
*'  prices  are  down  to  hardpan.** 

Har'dy,  Arthur  SuERBirRNE,  author  and  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  August  13, 1847 ; 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  West  Point  (1869),  and 
Paris:  entered  the  army  as  second-lieutenant  in  3rd 
Artillery,  but  was  honorably  discharged  in  1870;  has 
held  several  professorshiiA,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  fn>m  Amherst  He  has  written,  among  other 
works :  ElemenU  of  QnatemionB ;  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  Otom^rical  InterprttaUonB  of  Imagmary  Quan- 
tUift ;  and  several  novels,  including :  BtU  Yet  a  Woman ; 
Pa*ar  RoM,  Ac. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  novelist ;  bom  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, June  2, 1840 ;  educated  at  King's  College,  London : 
studied  architecture  under  Arthur  Bloomfield.  Many 
of  his  novels  depict  the  rustic  life  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land and  ha^'e  been  widely  read.  They  include:  A 
Pair  of  Blue  Eye*  ;  Far  From  the  Madding  Orowd ;  Return 
of  Ike  Native;  Teaa  of  the  D'UrbertUtet,  Ac;  also  pnt»- 
liahed  TAe  Three  Wayfarer*,  a  drama  ( 1893).  His  novels 
are  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  plot,  occasional  fine 
tragic  power,  and  excellent  knowledge  of  feminine 
character. 

Hare,  Aitoustus  John  Cxtthbert,  English  author,  bom 
at  Rome,  Itely,  Manh  13,  IKM ;  edu(*ated  at  Harrow 
and  at  University  C-olIcge,  (.)xlbrd.  His  most  notable 
works  deal  with  Italian  subjects. 

Hare.  Robert,  an  eminent  chemist,  was  bora  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1781 ;  was  the  inventor  of  the  compound 
blow-pipe  and  the  calorimeter,  the  latter  a  galvanic 
ap|«ratUB  susceptible  of  pnxlncing  intense  heat.  From 
1818  till  1848  he  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  tlte 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  invented  several  other  scientific  iqjparatus,  was  a 


member  of  various  learned  aoci^ties^  and  wrote  a  brgs 
number  of  scieutific  papers,  and  several  books,  inclndiug 
Ckrmioal  Apparabu  and  ManipHlalUnu.  In  his  later  life 
he  iuvestigated  Spiritualism,  in  wliich  he  became  s 
believer,  publishing  the  results  of  his  investigatiou»  lu 
Spirilnal  MaidpmlatioM  Seien/ytoiflir  bemoutiraied.  Died 
May  15, 1868. 

Hare'fooi,  n.    {Omitk.)    A  name  for  the  Purmigau 
{Lagopm  aootiemB\,  the  foot  of  which  has  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  hare. 
{BoL)    The  MUDM  as  Hare's-foot  {q.  v.). 

HareV-fooi,  n.  {BoL)  A  tropjivl  American  tree 
{Ochroma  loyopas),  so  called  from  a  cottony  substance 
wliich  comes  from  the  seed-pods,  covering  them  like 
the  fur  on  a  hare's  foot. — A  species  of  clover  {Trifo- 
liuni  arvenae),  called  also  rabbii-fool  davtr  and  Mttnw 
clover. — Hare's-foot  fern  (DacuUia  Oamirientia),  resem- 
bling a  hare's  foot  in  its  scaly,  creeping  rldzonte. 

Har'yravea,  Edmunu  Hammond,  discover  ot  the  Aus- 
tralian gold  fields,  was  bora  at  Goeport,  England  in  1815. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  became  a  '^squatter**  in  Austral ta, 
and  in  1849  sailed  from  Port  Jackson  for  San  Ftanciscu, 
went  to  the  California  diggings,  and  while  wmking 
there  was  so  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  country  to  that  of  AuKttnlia, 
that  upon  his  return  he  made  explorations  which  re- 
sulted in  discovery  of  what  have  since  been  proved  tu  be 
among  the  most  productive  of  gcdd  fields.  The  Legisla- 
tive Cbancil  of  New  South  Wales  awarded  him  a  sum  of 
t50,0(X)  for  his  discovery,  an  aax>unt  of  which  be  pub- 
lished in  1855  under  tlie  Utle  of  Auttraiia  amd  iU  Gold 
Fields     Died  Oct.  1, 1891. 

Hark'aeMt,  William,  astronomer,  liora  in  Eccle- 
fechan,  Dumfriesshire,  Scothmd,  Dec  17,  1837;  grad- 
uated at  Rochester  (N.Y.)  University  (1868); 
professor  of  mathematics,  U.  S.  Navy  (1803^. 
a  voyage  in  the  monitor  Monadnoek  around  Cape  Hora 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  plienomeua  of  mag- 
netism in  the  southern  hemisi)here,  the  re«ulb«oi»tain«l 
in  this  expe<lition  being  published  in  the  Smitkaomian 
Oonlribmtiom  to  Knowledge.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  on  the  transit  of  Yenus  (1871),  and  was  in 
comnmnd  of  the  expedition  to  Tasmania  to  observe  the 
transit  in  1874. 

Har'lan,  John  Marshall,  Jurist,  was  bora  in  Boyle 
CO.,  Ky.,Jnne  1,  1853;  graduated  from  Center  College 
(1M50)  and  from  the  law  department  uf  Transylvauii 
University  (1853)  ;  became  a  judge  in  Franklin  co.. 
Ky. ;  was  colonel  of  the  loth  Kentucky  infantry  f  Fed- 
eral) during  the  Civil  War;  attorney  general  of  Ken- 
tucky (1863-69)  and  an  nnaaooessful  candidate  for 
Governor  of  that  Stete  in  1871  and  1875;  was  app<duted, 
by  President  Hayes,  associate  Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  on  Nov.  29, 1877.  In  1892  he  served  as 
an  arbitrator  for  the  U.  S.  before  the  Bering  Sea 
tribunal. 

Harlan,  in  NebraAa,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  676  sq.  m.  Inter- 
sected by  Republican  river.  Bnrfaee,  undulating;  tim- 
lier  in  medium  quantity  ;  toil,  fertile,  good  grazing  laud. 
Gtp.  Alma.    Pop.  (1890)  8,158. 

Har'lem  Ship  Canal.  {Engineering.)  A  widen- 
ing and  deepening  of  Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duy  t  il 
ci-eek.  New  York  City,  into  a  canal,  which  was  com- 
plete<l  and  o]iened  to  navigation  in  June,  1896.  The 
creek  was  about  2  feet  deep.  The  canal  at  present  is  9 
feet  deep  and  150  feet  wide.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it 
350  feet  wide  and  18  feet  deep,  thus  providing  ship 
navigation  between  the  North  and  East  rivers,  and  add> 
Ing  largely  U)  the  dock-room  of  New  York.    See  Canal. 

Har'man.  in  Oolorado,  a  poet-town  of  Arapahoe  co., 
about  5  miles  S.  of  Denver.    Pop.  (1897)  810. 

Harmo'nia,  n.  {Anat.)  The  term  employed  to  denote 
the  simple  opposition  of  comparatively  small  surfaces 
or  edges,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  superior  maxilhiiy 
bones. 

{Aatron.)  An  asteroid,  the  fortieth  firand ;  discovered 
by  Goldschmidt  on  March  1, 1856. 

Harmon'IrJi,  n.  { Mu$.)  The  mouth-oiigan :  a  nnall 
wind-instrament  having  at  the  edge  a  series  of  holea 
by  which  the  breath,  either  inspired  or  expired,  is  con- 
ducted to  a  set  of  ftee  reeds  like  those  of  an  accordeon, 
whose  vibration  produces  the  notes.  The^htle  H.  has  a 
mouth-piece  at  the  end,  instead  of  boles  at  tlie  side. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  other  musical  instruments. 

{Meek.)  Somsee's  If .  is  a  safety  device  for  use  in 
mines  to  show  the  presence  of  flre^mp,  by  means  of 
a  musical  note  given  out  from  a  lamp  chimney,  which 
is  silent  when  the  air  that  feeds  the  flame  is  pure. 

Harmon'leon*  a.  [Gr.  karmonikon.]  (Mm.)  A 
mouth-organ,  or  Harmomioa  {q.  r.).— Au  orchestrion 
{q.  V.) 

{Aeons.)  An  apparatus  in  which  a  fiame  of  hydrogen 
burning  in  a  glass  tube,  sends  off  musical  sounds. 

{Chem.)  C*emioal  H.:—A  musical  instrament  in 
which  tones  are  produced  by  the  Uurulug  of  gas  in 
tubes  of  different  sizes ;  a  pyrophone. 

Har'ney,  William  Srlby,  soldier,  born  in  Louisiana 
in  1798;  second  lieutenant  of  infantiy  U.  S.  Army 
(1818);  paymaster,  with  rank  of  mi^or  (1833) ;  served 
in  the  Seminole  War,  aluo  in  the  Mexican  War,  attain- 
ing the  i-ank  of  brigadier-general.  During  the  early 
period  of  the  Civil  War  he  comnuinded  iu  Missouri; 
retired  from  active  service  iu  1863;  was  brsvetted 
mi^or-general  in  1865.    Died  May  9, 1889. 

Harney,  in  Or^^on,  a  S.  E.  co.;  <inta,  10,600  sq.  m. 
BiverB.  Silvies,  Middle  and  South  Forks  of  Malheur 
river,  Silver  creek  and  numerous  smaller  streama  Gnr- 
face,  hills  and  valleys,  timlter  on  the  hills;  soti,  good 
black  loam.  Products,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley. 
Stock  raising  is  a  leading  industiy.  Gq».  Harney.  Pap» 
(1897)  about  3,000. 
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Hftr'per,  William  Rainf.t,  edncntor  iind  anthor.  bom 
at  New  Cuucord,  O-  July  ^ti,  lsh6 ;  nceived  the  degree 
of  A.B.  from  Huvkingtiin  CulieKo,  aud  Ph.D.  fn>in  Yale 
Unlveraity.    He  was  prufe«»r  uf  the  Semitic  Languages 
(1886-91)  aud  uf  Biblical  Literature  (1889-01)  iu  Yale 
Utii%'er8ity.    In  1801  he  became  the  nn>t  president  of 
the  Uaivereity  of  C^ic-agu,  which  position  be  still  holds 
(1897).     His  coutributions   to  educational   literature 
hare  been  numerous  and  invaluable. 
Mftrper,  in  £r<m»«,  a  city  of  Harper  oo.,  50  ro.  8.  W. 
of  Wichita,  on  A.,  T.  k  S.  F6  and  H.  &  8.  R.Ks.;  has 
large  shipping  trade  in  grain,  wool,  hides  aud  live  stock. 
Pbp.  (1896)  l,0(i8. 
SiMr'rina,  Edward,  actor ;  born  in  New  York  City, 
Oct.  26, 1845 ;  worked  for  three  years  in  a  ship-yaitl  iu 
8an  Francisco,  and  appeared  there  aa  a  comic  singer  in 
the  Olympic  Theater  (1867).     In  1871  he  formed  a 
partnersliip  with  Tony  Hiirt  in  New  York,  and  iu  1876 
thev  oiwued  a  theater  iu  that  city  snd  brought  out  The 
MiMigtm  Guard  series  of  plays  (1879-1886).    He  U  the 
author  of  a  number  of  sketches  and  dranws. 
Hftr'rliifirtoii,  Mark  Walrod.  astronomer  and  me- 
teorologist; b<iru  at  Sycamore,  111.,  Aug.  18. 1848  ;  edu- 
cated at  Evanston,  111.,  and  the  University  of  Michigan ; 
gruilUHte  from  the  latter  in  1868,  and  became  a  teacher  in 
that  iii»titution;  was  aaristant  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  of   Alaska  (1870-71);    professor   of 
astronomy  and    director   of  the    obeervator}'  at    the 
Univer»ity  of  Michigan   (1879-91).     He  founded   The 
Americ'tn  MeUorohgieal  JounuU,  In  1884 ;  was  its  man- 
aging e<Htor  uutil  1Mtl2;  became  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  in  1801,  holding  that 
]>ositiou  until  1^95,  and  was  the  same  year  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  International  Meteorologlud  Con- 
ference at  Munich. 
Hnr'riin,  Isiiam  Grek!>(,  statesman,  was  born  in  Tnlla- 
homa,  Teiiu.,  Feb.  1(1, 1818;  l>egnu  mercantile  life  as  a 
shop  boy  in  1832,  but  later  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  was  elected  to  the  Tenneiwee  legis- 
lature as  a  Demticrat  in  1847;   member  of  Congress 
(1840-53) ;  in  the  latter  year  removed  to  Memphis,  where 
lie  thfi-eafter    resided.    Was   governor  of  Teuneasee 
(t8.')7-<13)  aud  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Civil 
War  did  stnff  duty  iu  the  Confederate  army.    In  1867 
he  retuniLHl  to  tlie  practice  of  law  in  Blemphis;  was 
elt^ted  U.  8.  Senator  in  l«77,  and  re-elected  in  1883, 
18?<9,  and  I80.>;  was  unanimously  sele<-ted  for  president 
pro  t^ni.  i.f  the  8eiiat<vin  1893.     Wed  July  8, 1897. 
llHrrlM,  Joel  Chandler,  Journalist  and  anthor;  born 
at  Eatonton,  Oa.,  Dec.  0,  1848;   learned  the  printing 
trade,  and  wa^  connected  with  several  Jonmals  in  his 
native  State.    Since  1870  he  has  hold  an  editorial  posi- 
tion on  the  AtUtuta  V(m»lUvti"H^  to  which  paper  he  con- 
tribute«l  his  studioii  iu  the  folk-lore  of  the  American 
negro,  which  w««re  afterwani  published  collectively 
Uncte  BemiiM^  Hi*  Soiuj*  ntul  Uin  Saymgn ,    is  also  the 
author  of  Mhtgo,  ami  Other  iiketche$ ;  Night*  vith  Uncle 
Bemu*^  Ac.    His  writings  are  interesting  examples  of 
the  dialect  and  imaginative  conceptious  of  the  negro  of 
the  South. 
IlArriM,  Thomas  Lake,  reformer,  bom  at  Fenny  Strat- 
fonl,  England,  May  15,  1823;  was  taken  to  the  U.  8.  in 
childliood,  where  he  beouue  a  UniverMtliMt  minister 
aud  afterward  a  Arm  believer  in  Spiritualiwi,  upon 
which  he  lectured  from  1860  to  1855.     He  subsequently 
founded  a  religious  association  which   he  called  the 
Bn*therho«id  of  the  New  Life,  whose  chief  establish- 
ment was  at  Brocton,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  their  belief 
combining  the  Swe«lenborgian  theology,  Platonic  phil- 
ueopliy,  aud  some  of  the  doclriuee  of  Fourier.    For 
many  years  past  he  has  resided  in  California.    He  has 
published  numerous  poeticjil  and  prose  works,  including 
Ovd'§  Brtath  in  Man.     H.*s  rules  of  conduct  for  the 
Brotherh«M)d,  anl  his  treatmeut  of  the  Olipliants  and 
others  of  his  converts,  have  been  very  severely  criti- 
cised, and  charges  of  inhumanity  and  immorality  have 
been  brought  against  him. 
Harris,  Wiluam  Torrbt,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  educator,  born 
at  KUlingly,  Conn.,  Sept.  10, 18:i5:  studied  at  Yale  Col- 
lege; subsequently  taught  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  becoming 
■uperinteudent  of  public  schools  there  (1867);  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  St.  Louis, 
and  founder  of  the  Jomrma  of  SpectUatitu  Phiioauphy 
(1867),  which  he  has  since  edited,  it  being  the  first 
Journal  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.    He  was 
appointed  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education  (1880),  a 
poaition  which  he  still  holds  (1807).    Has  contributed  to 
Imding  periodicals,  and  is  the  author  of:  The  Logic  of 
H»gd;    The  iSpiritmal   Smss  of  DanUe't    Dicima    Com- 
faedia,  Ac. 
HarriM,  in  Mitmemta,  a  post-village  of  Chisago  co.,  on 

8t.  Paul  Ji  Duluth  R.  R.  Pop.  (180.'>)  681. 
Hnr'rlfMia,  Fredrrick,  author;  born  in  London, 
Oi^-t.  18,  I8:n ;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1868) ,  member  of 
the  commission  upon  trades-unioiui  (1867-00),  and  sec- 
retaiy  to  the  royal  commisNion  for  the  digest  oi  the  law 
(1860-70),  also  professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Inter- 
national Law  at  Lincoln's  Inu  Hall.  He  Mas  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  (HMitive  school  in  England,  in  1870, 
and  is  a  Liberal  aud  Home  Ruler  in  politics.  His 
works  include*  The  Meoiung  of  Uittory ;  Order  and 
Progre**;  Oiii'er  Cromwell,  Ac.  aud  he  translHte*!  the 
second  volume  of  C«>mte's  PntUique  /Vi/jVe.  He  is  a 
trenchant  aud  brilliant  writer. 
HnrrlAon,  Tmom.%8  Alkxandkr,  ]>ainter;  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1^1;  pupil  of  Gerome.  Paris. 
For  his  Le  Crtpnitcide,  a  marine,  lie  received  a  prize  of 
$2,500  fh»m  the  American  An  Assiwiatfon  in  1887. 
This  canvas  14  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Other  works  are.  The  Aniateun;  In 
Arcadg;  OaelU*  in  Spain^  Ac     His  studio  in  in  Peris. 


Wiluam  Popk,  anthor  and  clarnrman; 
bora  at  Savannah,  Ga..  Sent.  3, 1830;  educated  at  Emory 
College,  Oxfonl,  Ga.  He  has  served  as  pastor  and  been 
a  pit>inlnant  member  iu  the  councils  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South ;  delegate  to  the  (Eumenical 
Conferences  in  Loudon  (1881)  and  in  Washington 
(1891);  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magaziue,  and  of 
The  Quarierlp  Beview;  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  has  published 
Theophihu  Waiton,  or  the  MagueU  of  Truth;  The  JAcing 
Ohrid;  The  Goepet  Among  the  S/ovss,  Ac. 
H»rrllHMl,  iu  Georgia,  tL  post-town  of  Washington  co. 

on  W.  A  T.  RR.  Pop.  (1897)  615. 
HnrriiHMi,  or  East  Newark,  in  New  Jtmey^  a  suburb 
of  Newark,  on  opposite  side  of  Passaic  river,  on  Erie  and 
D.,  L.  A  W.  R.Rfi. ;  has  cutlery  and  machine  shops,  stone 
yards,  large  steel  works,  thrrad  works,  shade-ndler  and 
trunk  factories,  electric  lamp  and  wire  works,  tanner- 
ies, Ao.  Pop.  (1895)  9,674. 
Hart,  James  McDouoal,  painter,  bora  at  Kilmarnock, 
SootUnd,  1828.  He  was  brought  to  America  in  child- 
hood, his  parents  settling  in  Albany,  N.Y.  (1831),  where 
he  was  i^prenticed  to  a  coach  miaker;  subsequently 
studied  art,  visiting  Dusseldorf  (1851),  where  he  re- 
mained al>out  a  year;  removed  to  New  York  (1866) 
and  was  elected  an  Academician  (1860).  He  has  made 
a  specialty  of  the  painting  of  castles  and  quiet  land- 
scapes. His  works  include:  AntumH  ia  Vte  Wood*; 
Moonriee  in  the  Adirondacke;  Indian  Suntmer;  Sundi^f 
Afternoon  in  Berkehire,  dec. 
H»rt«  Jokl  T.,  sculptor,  born  in  Clark  co.,  Kentticky, 
in  1810;  passed  his  early  life  at  farming,  stoneciitting, 
Ac.;  modelled  his  first  bust  in  Cincinnati,  in  1837. 
President  Jackson,  Cassius  M.  Clay.  Horace  Oreelev, 
John  J.  Crittenden,  atid  others  sat  for  him.  In  1847 
be  modelled  a  statue  at  Ashland  of  Henry  Clay,  for  the 
State  of  Virginia,  executed  in  Italy  in  1858;  produced  a 
bronse  colossal  statue  of  Clay  for  New  Orleans  iu  1858, 
and  a  life-sized  maible  statue  for  Ixxiisville,  in  186:'*. 
Among  his  various  ideal  works  may  be  named  The 
Trinmph  of  Chattitif.  Ho  also  invented  an  instrument 
for  taking  the  exact  forms  fW>m  life^  and  by  which 
other  works  in  sculpture  can  be  copiea  with  great  per- 
fection. H.  was  entirely  self-eduoated.  He  pn>dnced 
several  collections  of  veise,  fables  and  maxima,  some 
of  which  were  published.  Died  in  1877. 
Hurt,  Solomon  Alexander,  painter,  bom  at  Plymouth, 
England,  in  1806;  became,  iu  1867,  professor  of  paint- 
ing in  the  Royal  Academy,  London.  Among  his  best 
compoeitioiw  are :  Imac  of  York  ia  the  Donjon  of  Fronl 
de  Baenf  (18:K»);  Conir  de  Lion  and  the  SulUm  Saladin 
(1835);  Qiieen  EUumor  Sucking  the  Poiaon  from  the  Arm 
of  Edward  I  (1838);  Dinner-time  in  the  Refectory  of  the 
CoHveni  of  the  Oguetmanti,  FUtrence ,  MUton  VieUmg  OaU- 
leo  in  Prieim;  The  Three  Inpentart  nf  Printiug;  and 
The  lutrodw-tion  of  HttphaM  to  Pope  Jm/nm  U.  H.  be- 
came Royal  Academician  in  184a  Died  lii  1881. 
Hart,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Oceana  co.,  34 
m.  N.  of  Muskegon,  on  C.  AW.  M.  R.  R.  Has  saw 
mills,  sash  factory  and  broom-handle  works.  Pop, 
(1804)  002. 
Hnrie,  Francis  Bret,  novelist  and  paet;  bora  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25,  1830.  He  went  to  California 
(1856),  engaged  in  digging  gold,  teachiug  scltool,and  in 
the  express  business ;  entered  the  office  of  The  Golden 
Era  as  a  type-setter,  and  became  editor  of  a  llterarv 
weekly.  The  Cal^fomioM ;  secn^tary  of  the  U.  8.  liranch 
mint,  in  San  Francisco  (1864) ;  removed  to  New  York 
city  (1871);  was  appointed  U.  a  consul  at  Crefeld, 
Germany  (1878),  and  filled  a  similar  office  iu  Glasgow 
from  1880  to  1885;  has  since  rt^ided  in  London.  He 
was  the  founder  of  Uie  OverUmd  Monthly,  and  it  was 
to  this  magaxiue  that  he  contributed  his  fiunoiis  stories : 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  the  OuUwIe  of  Poker 
Flat;  also  his  popular  poem,  The  Healhen  Chinee. 
Among  his  novels  are.  Echoeeof  the  Foot  HilU;  Taiee 
of  the  Argomrnie;  On  the  FremUer;  A  Phyttie  of  the 
Sierra*,  Ac. 
Hf«r'tliiKtoii«  Spenobr  Comrton  Catemdish,  Mar- 
quis or  (now  Duke  of  Devonshire),  statesman ;  bora 
July  23, 1833;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(1854).  He  was  returaed  to  Parliament  Utr  North  Lan- 
cashire in  1857.  In  the  subsequent  years  he  held  a 
number  of  important  positions ;  lost  his  seat  for  North 
Lancashire  (1868) ;  was  member  for  New  Radnor 
(I860)  having  previously  been  appointed  Postmaster- 
General  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet;  was  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland  (1871);  retired  with  his  party  (1874); 
became  a  leader  or  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
(TommouB,  succeeding  Mr.  Gladstone ;  lord  rector  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  (1870) ;  member  of  Parlia- 
nit^nt  for  Northeast  Lancashire  (1880),  and  the  same 
year  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  (1882);  resigned  in  1885.  He  snpiioried  Lord 
Salisbury's  government,  and  became  a  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  but  declined  l)econiing  a  member  of 
the  cabinet;  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estates  of  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  the  latter's  death, 
Dec.  21,  1891 
HMrt'lMUb,  Carl  Johann  Oobtat,  M.D.,  oraitbolo- 
giat :  born  at  Bremen,  Germany,  Nov.  8, 1815 ;  educated 
at  tne  Universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  GOttingen. 
His  attention  was  largely  given  to  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  birds,  and  bis  works  treating  of  the  birds 
of  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Polynesia,  are  the  most 
important. 
Hftri'ler,  Sir  Charles  Arorsrus,  civil  engineer,  was 
bora  in  England,  in  1825 ;  he  served  on  many  import- 
ant public  works,  and  is  the  author  of:  The  Delta*  of 
the  Danube ;  Public  Work*  of  the  United  State*  and  Can- 
ada ;  and  Inland  Naeigation  in  Europe. 


Hartley,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  0  Brien  co.,  9  m. 
E.  of  Sanbora,  on  C  M.  A  St.  P.  R.R.  i\«p.  (1805)  806. 
Hfirtlejr,  in  2'eni«,a  N.  W.  co.;  area,  1,480  sq.  m. 
Draiued  liy  Mustang  creek  and  other  small  streams. 
Cap.  Hartley.  Pop.  (1890)  252. 
HMri'mAOM,  Karl  Robert  Eduai  /,  ton,  philosopher; 
born  at  Berlin,  Feb.  23, 1842 ;  e<lucated  at  the  Gymna- 
sium, and  entered  the  artillery  sorvice.  On  account  of 
an  injury  received,  be  was  obliged  to  retire  from  mill- 
tary  life  (1865)  and  therealter  devoted  himself  to  phil- 
osophy. He  has  been  a  prolific  writer  on  political, 
educational  and  social  questions. 
HMrt'raoft,  John  Frroerick,  soldier,  was  born  in 
New  Hanover  township,  Montgi»uiery  oo.,  Pa^  Dec.  16, 
18:10;  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
(1853),  stndied  law,  and  was  admitt(<d  to  the  Mont- 
gomery CO.  (Pa.)  bar  in  1859.  In  1861  he  organised 
the  4th  Penua.  regiment  aud  commanded  it  during  its 
three  months*  service;  then  organixed  the  61st  regi- 
ment, and  took  the  field  in  November,  1861,  for  a  3 
{reals'  enlistment.  He  and  his  command  served  gal- 
antly  in  all  the  principal  battles  of  the  Araiy  of  the 
Potomac ;  U.  was  made  brigadier-general  May  12, 1864, 
and  commanded  a  division  of  the  0th  army  corps  in 
1865,  receiving  the  brevet  ol  miv{or-SC>neral  for  gallantry 
at  Fort  Steadmau.  He  was  elected  auditor-general  of 
Penna.  in  1865,  and  again  in  1868 ;  was  goveraor  of 
that  State  from  1872  to  1878,  and  subsequently  post- 
master and  collector  of  the  poit  of  Philadelphia.  Died 
Oct.  17, 1889. 
Hart'sella,  in  Alabama,  a  post-rillage  of  Morgan  co., 

on  L.  A  N.  R.R.  Pop.  ( 1897)  about  1,000. 
HMrtM'home,  Edward,  physician,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph 
H.,  was  born  In  Philadelphia,  May  14, 1818 ;  graduated 
A.B.  at  Princeton  (1887),  and  M.D.  fntm  the  Univeraity 
of  PeniisylvanU  (1840);  elected  assistant  physician  to 
the  insane  detnrimeut  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospitid, 
Jan.  1, 1841;  made  resident  ^surgeon  of  that  institution 
the  same  year ;  was  sul«equently  physician  to  the  State 
Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania:  one  of  the  attending 
surgeons  at  Wills*  Eye  Hospital,  and  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital :  served  as  consulting  surgeon  throughout 
tlie  Uvil  War;  was  secretary  of  the  U.  8.  SauiUry 
C/ommission  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  several  yeara  was 
secretary  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia. 
Edited  two  ediUous  of  Taylor's  Maimal  ef  Medical  Jmri*. 
prudence,  and  was  a  valued  contributor  to  medical  Joui^ 
nals.  Died  June  22, 1886. 
HMrtaliome,  Hknkt,  physician,  bora  in  Phihutel- 
pia,  March  16, 1823 ;  graduated  B.  A.  at  Haverford  Col- 
lege  (1839),  and  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1845) ;  became  professor  of 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  medical  department 
of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  was  the  first  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennylvania 
(1865).  He  has  held  other  professorships,  including 
one  in  Haverford  College,  and  in  the  Woman's  Medical 
College,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  lias  written  a  number  of 
medical  books  and  pamphlets ;  also  a  small  volume  of 
poems. 
Hart'saflr,  George  Lucas,  soldier ;  bora  at  Tvre,  8«n- 
eca  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Blay  28,  1830:  graduated  at  the  U.  8. 
Military'  Academy ;  entered  tJie  army  as  brevet  second- 
lieuteuaut  of  artillery,  (July  1, 1862),  and  attained  the 
rank  of  brisadier-general  of  volunteers  (1862) ;  subsa* 
queutly  made  miOor-general  of  volunteers,  and  held  a 
command  in  front  of  Petersburg,  taking  charge  of 
that  city  on  its  capture.  He  was  mustered  out  of  volun- 
teer service  In  August,  1865,  and  resumed  the  position 
he  had  formerly  lield  as  assistant  adjutant-general, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Was  reth-ed  firom 
active  service  with  the  full  rank  of  major-general. 
Died  May  16, 1874. 
HMrtll'irllle,  in  Tenneeeee,  a  post-villsge.  cap.  of 
Trousdale  co.,  42  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nashville,  on  M.  A  E.  T. 
C.  R.R. ;  has  a  grist  mill  aud  planing  mills,  fbp.  664. 
Hfirtt,  (yHARLES  Frederick,  naturalist,  was  bora  in 
Nova  ScotU  in  1838:  became  in  1862  a  pupil  of  Prot 
Agassis.  He  had  already  made  very  satislbcUM7  prog- 
ress in  the  study  of  geology  aud  palsDontology,  and 
for  the  three  ysare  which  followed  so  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  physical  science  under  his  teacher,  that 
when  Prof.  AgasslB  undertook  his  voyage  of  exploration 
to  Bnudl,  he  selected  H.  as  his  first  assistant.  Arrived 
in  that  country,  the  latter  was  detached,  with  two  or 
three  assistants,  to  explore  Southern  Brasil,  while 
Agassis  and  the  other  members  of  the  corps  were  travers- 
ing the  valley  of  the  A  masons.  On  his  return  his  report 
of  the  region  he  had  explored  was  so  able  as  to  give  him 
at  once  a  high  reputation  among  the  most  advanced  of 
physical  scientists.  H.  was  soon  afterward  elected  pro- 
fesMor  of  geology  andphysical  geography  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Ithaca,  N.  Y.  During  his  vacations  he  made 
other  Journeys  to  Brazil,  publishing  GeUogy  and  Ph^ 
cai  Geography  of  Brazil.  He  organized  the  Geological 
Commission  of  Brazil,  and  died  at  Rio  Janeiro,  MSirvh 
18, 1878. 
Hari'well,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  oo., 
11  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati,  on  C.  H.  A  D.  and  C,  CCA 
St,  L.  R.  Ri..  Pop.  (1890)  1,507. 
HAr'VArd,  in  Nebnudca,  a  city  of  Clay  co.,  81  m.  8.  W. 
of  Lincoln,  on  B.  A  M.  and  F.,  E.  A  M.  V.  R.  Re.;  has 
large  shipments  of  grain  and  live  stock.  Pop.  (1890) 
1.076. 
Mmr'Yemt  Mooa.  {A^tron.)  The  full  moon  which 
occurs  about  the  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the 
moon  rises  for  several  nights  before  and  after  the  full 
at  nearly  the  same  hour,  thus  fiivoring  the  work  of  the 
fiumer  during  the  harvest.  Through  certain  astron- 
omical causes,  connected  with  the  approximate  coin* 
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eklraot  of  tb«  ecllpUc,  or  plane  of  tb«  «wtb*»  orbit,  with  I 
tb«  •qiMtur  Kt  tbat  period,  tbo  luooo'i  orbit  beooiiMa  I 
nmtly  coiiicideot  with  tb«  horison  1  the  dote  uf  the 
4kj,  th«  coDMqu«uc«  being  tb«t  for  eereral  days  iu 
biHir  of  riaitig  i«  umrly  tbe  Mine,  though  iU  north  «t 
•outh  podtiou  in  the  iioricon  varice  cunnderably.  Thiit 
phenomenou  i«  UMMt  stnlcing  on  the  Arctic  cin-le,  i» 
uotlceabU  in  all  high  iaUiuttoe,  and  dimppeari  at  the 
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Mmr*VJ^  Sib  Obobor,  a  British  historical  painter, 
bom  1809,  aocoeeded  8ir  Juhu  W«taun  0«>rduu  mm  prrai- 
dent  of  the  Boyal  Hcottieh  Academy  in  WA.  TIk* 
fifllowing  are  exaoi|Jee  of  his  beat  manner:  Tkt  Battle 
0/  Drumdog  (183«);  Skaknmrt  Brought  tiefof  Sir 
ThomoM  Lacg  on  a  Ckarg*  of  Dter  aUaUuy  (1k37)  ;  The 
Oovemmier*$  Oommmmkm  (ISS^);  A  Highland  Mmera/ 
(1840) ;  John  Bunion  and  hit  Damghttr  HrUing  Loess  ol 
IAS  Door  of  Bedford  Gaol  (1867) ;  and  Dattn  Hetrndimg 
Ih4  New  World  Ut  Oolumimt,  now  in  the  Scottish  NaUoual 
Gallery.     Died  in  187A. 

H»rvejr,  in  Kanaat,  a  8.  cen.  oo.;  area,  640  sq.  m.  It 
is  intereected  by  Little  Arkansas  river.  Snrfaee,  u«arly 
all  level  prairie;  $o(l^  fertile.  IVodiicd,  com,  broom 
com,  wheat  and  oats.  Oav.  Newton.  I\fp.  (1»95)  10,250. 

Has'kell,  in  Kamuu,  a  8.  W.  co. ;  areoy  670  sq.  m.  It 
is  intersected  by  Cimarron  river.  Surface^  gently  roll- 
ing ;  aoil^  sandy  loam,  Tery  rich :  no  timber.  Prodmctt^ 
lye,  oats,  rice,  oora;  stock  raising.  Oup.  Santa  V6. 
Pop.  (1896)  696. 

Haskell,  in  IVsms,  a  N.  eo.;  atrea^  900  sq.  m.  It  Is 
intersected  by  Braxos  river  and  also  drained  by  Clear 
Fork  of  that  river.  Bmrfaet,  slightly  uiidulatlug;  aoU, 
sandy  loam  and  black  sand,  well  watered  and  fertile. 
There  is  building-etoue  of  flne  qnaltty,  both  limestone 
and  MUidstone.    0».  HaskelL    Pop.  (1890)  1,665. 

—A  post-town,  cap.  of  Haskell  co.,46  m.  S.W.  of  Seymour. 
Pbp.  (1897)  about  960. 

Hiuit'iiiB««  Daniel  Hartman,  lawyer  and  statefman, 
was  born  of  Scotcii-Irish  |iarenlage  in  (Hiuton  co..  Pa., 
where  his  father  was  a  snmll  faraier,  on  Feb.  29, 1849. 
He  taught  a  country  scho«d  from  1803  to  1866,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  elected  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Bellefonte,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  held  this 
appointment  eight  years;  in  1876  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  at  once  became  a  leader  In  law  and  politics, 
serving  as  burgess  of  Belleft>nte.  In  1877  he  Joined  the 
National  Guard  as  paymaster  of  the  6th  regiment ;  in 
July  of  that  year  served  on  Oen.  Beaver's  staff  (S«c4>nd 
Division)  during  the  railroad  riots.  He  became  lieu- 
teiuMt-colonel  of  the  6th  regiment  in  March,  1878; 
assisUut  adjutant^neral  of  tba  Second  BriipMle  in 
June,  1^8:l;  colonel,  in  March,  1884,  resigning  tlie 
latter  ooniroisilon  In  Jan.,  1887,  to  become  AiVJutant- 
General  of  Peuua.  under  Gov.  Beaver.  Gen.  H.'b 
memorable  services  on  the  occasion  of  the  Johnstown 
flood  of  May  31, 18^9,  made  hini  a  popular  hero,  and  he 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  being  n«*rolnated  tor  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  at  the  Repnblii-an  convention  of 
1890.  Fonr  years  later  he  was  nominated  by  acclama^ 
tion,  and  elected  governor  by  a  plurality  of  '241,9;t7  in 
November  following.  Among  the  m<«t  popular  acts  of 
his  administration  wc>re  the  ve^»illg,  in  Uie  summer  of 
1897,  of  certain  queetionable  bills  that  had  been  passed 
by  the  leglsUture  then  atljouraed,  and  his  demand  fur 
an  itemlMd  statement  of  certain  expenw*  accounto  that 
had  been  preeented  in  bulk  and  passed  by  tha  legUU- 
tive  committees. 

HiuitliiKS,  in  SetmtBkOj  •  city,  cap.  of  Adams  oo.,  96 
m.  W.  of  Lincoln,  on  B.  i  M.and  3  other  railroads ;  has 
beet-sugar fiicttMy. pl.-kle  t^tory, bridge  works antl  l»rick 
yards.  8eat  of  Hastings  College  (Presbyterian).  /\>p. 
(181H»)  ia,6»4. 

HlUltiO|pi«  in  PnwMytpaaJa,  a  poet-borough  of  Cambria 
CO.,  114  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg,  on  Penua.  R.B.;  has  coal 
mines.    Pop.  (1890)  1,070. 

HMicll,  John  Pobtkr,  soldier ;  born  In  Oswego,  N.  T., 
January  9,1822;  gnuluated  from  West  Point,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  secoud-Iieutanant  of  infWntry,  July  1, 
1845;  served  with  distinction  iu  the  Mexican  War,  and 
for  gallantry  received  the  brevet  of  flnt-lieutenant  and 
captain;  also  served  in  garriMon  and  on  fh>utierdutv; 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vulunteem  (1861) ; 
commanded  a  cavalry  brignde  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  Northern  Virginia,  engaged  at  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  Ac;  commanded  various  districts  in  the 
S<mth ;  for  gallant  sArvtces  was  8ucc«\j«ively  brevetted 
fn»m  major  to  niaior-general  of  volunteew;  became 
col.iiiel  of  Second  U.  S.  Cavalry  in  1881.  BeUred  Jan. 
9,  1886. 

Hai'tlesburtf,  in  Munmippi,  a  post-town  of  Perry 
CO.,  86  m.  S.  W.  of  Meridian,  on  G.  A  S.  1.  and  N.  O.  A 
N.  K.  R.IU.     Pop.  (1800)  1,172. 

HM'toa,  John  Uptkot,  musician  and  composer,  born 
in  Liverpool,  Kiig.,  1H09;  was  self-taught  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  removed  to  London  In  1832,  where  he  began  a 
succewful  career  a«  composer  of  music,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor. He  twice  visited  tbe  U.S.  (1848 and  1M>7)  on 
a  concert  tour.  His  works  include  numerous  songs 
and  part-eongs,  incidental  muiiic  for  many  of  Shakes- 
)teare'M  pla>s,  Ac.  His  opems  include:  I^ucal  Brwao; 
«!>«•,  or  Lort'$  RtineotM,  Ac.     Died  Sept.  20, 1886. 

Hnnrk,  Minnu.,  ofwra  sinfcer,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
Nov.  10, 1852;  tirst  appeared  in  New  Orleans  as  a  con- 
cert singer  alwut  1H)5;  sul»6equently  studied  under 
Kirani  in  New  York,  and  made  her  d^but  in  America, 
in  the  opera  of  Ln  Stmrnamlmla^  in  1^6^.  She  has  since 
ii|i|>eared,  with  unbroken  success,  in  all  the  Kuropean 
capitals.  She  has  at  her  comuMiid  the  Kiiglish,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian  and  Hungarian  languages,  and 
sinim  in  all.  Her  most  successful  rules  are:  Carmen^  in 
Bidet's  opera  of  that  name ;  and  Catherine^  in  Goets's 


JMIKk'irllle,  in  Imdima,  a  post-town  of  Perry  co.,  2 
Bi.  N.  W.  of  ludhuiapuUa.  Hm  maUeabU  iron  warka.| 
A>p.  (IK90)2.144.  , 

Hnavi,  IIkkmax,  engineer;  bora  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., ' 
Marcli  2b,  lhl7 ;  graduated  at  We«  Point,  July  1, 1835, 
but  in  September  of  tlwt  yaar  resigned  from  the  army 
and  began  pivate  practice  at  an  ^gineer;  was  pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mathematics  in  Pennsyl- 
vania College  (1844-47) ;  appointed  principal  assistant 
•ngtneer  of  the  PennqrlvanU  Baiiroad,  and  fiusliy 
beusme  chief  engineer  and  director  of  tliat  company; 
was  engaced  fur  many  years  as  chief  engineer  and  con- 
tractor on  the  Hooaac  Tunnel,  Mass.  Served  in  the 
Qvil  War,  as  aide  to  General  McDowell,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel ;  was  chief  of  bureau  of  I'.  8.  military  rail- 
ways, in  charge  of  construction  and  operation ;  dMlined 
the  appointment  of  brigadier-general,  V.  S.  voluntaen. 
He  senred  as  general  manager  and  chief  engineer  of 
sevenU  ndlroads. 

HiMipt»  Lbwis  MtTHLEXBUBO.  dvll  engineer:  bom  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  March  21,  1844;  educated  at  Lawrence 
Hcientific  School,  Harvard,  and  at  Weet  Point,  where  he 
graduated  in  1867 ;  served  on  the  U.  S.  Lake  t^urvey 
(1867-69) ;  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  corps  of  euKineera, 
ami  became  engineer  of  Falrmount  Park,  Pliiladelphia. 
Was  professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of 
Penusylvania  (lK72-(ri),  and  in  charge  of  tlie  geodesy 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey ;  resigned  his  professorship  (1892)  in  order  to 
engage  In  civil  and  nxaritime  engineering  practice.  He 
has  published  Bngimeerimg  Spec^icaUom  and  ConlraaU; 
Th0  TbpoyropAer,  and  Th$  Amerieam  Engineering  Heg- 
ider^  also  many  papers  on  rivers  and  harlMrs,  and  has 
deriiwd  a  meth'Kl  lor  improving  harbors  by  the  use  of 
vertical  deflectors  for  currents,  and  reaction  breakwaters 
for  littoral  drift. 

Hna'aer,  Kampeb,  a  youth  whose  strange  history 
exciteil  the  attention  of  all  Eun>|ie,  and  of  Germany  in 

B articular,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
e  was  first  observed  on  May  26,  1828,  in  Nuremberg, 
an  a  youth  of  about  16,  leaning  against  a  wall  in  the 
maiket  place,  and  evldeutly  In  distress.  On  being 
spoken  to  he  was  able  to  utter  only  a  few  words,  but 
bore  in  his  hand  a  letter  addressed  to  an  officer  iu  the 
town,  i4>parently  frum  an  illiterate  worknutn,  who  said 
the  boy  had  been  left  at  his  door  as  an  infant,  and  that 
he  had  biought  him  up  tu  strict  seclusion.  In  it  was 
another  letter.  In  the  same  hand,  but  pretending  to  be 
from  the  iMiy's  mother,  saying  that  he  was  bom  in  1812, 
and  that  his  father  was  a  soldier.  The  boy^s  mind  was 
ftiund  to  be  totally  blank,  not  fW)m  idiocy,  but  from 
utter  lack  of  education  or  life  experience.  He  acted 
like  a  little  child,  would  eat  nothing  but  bread  and 
water,  and  seemed  painfully  aflected  by  the  sights  and 
sounds  around  him.  Afterward,  when  he  IumI  become 
somewlwt  taught,  he  gave  the  fallowing  account  of  his 
life:  All  his  life  had  been  si»ent  hi  a  hole  or  cage,  so 
small  that  he  could  rest  only  In  a  sitting  position.  He 
had  never  seen  the  sun  n**r  heard  the  soumis  of  the  outer 
worid.  Food  was  brought  him  during  sleep,  and  his 
time  was  spent  In  phcying  with  two  toy  horses.  He 
was  attended  by  a  man  who  at  last  taught  him  to  write 
a  little  and  to  stand  and  walk.  Finally  the  man  brought 
him  to  Nureml*erg,  by  night,  placed  the  letter  in  his 
hand,  and  disappeared.  The  town  authorities  decided 
to  adopt  this  strange  being  so  mysteriously  brought 
them.  About  fifteen  montlis  afterward  he  was  fbuud 
blee«ling  from  a  wound  in  the  forehead,  which  he  said 
had  been  given  him  by  **the  man,**  who,  however, 
could  not  be  found.  Attempts  were  made  to  educate 
the  boy,  who  at  first  showed  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  a 
retentive  memory,  and  striking  quickness  in  acquisi- 
tion, but  whose  mind  soon  seemed  to  reach  its  utmost 
measure  of  development.  Blany  came  to  see  him, 
among  them  the  eccentric  Lord  Stanhope,  who  took  a 
fancy  for  him  and  adopted  him.  He  was  sent  to  Aus- 
bach  to  be  educated,  and  was  being  gradually  forgotten 
by  the  world,  when,  on  Dec.  14.  1833,  he  was  found 
bleeding  fh>m  a  wound  in  the  side,  which  he  said  **  the 
man'*  liad  given  him.  Three  days  later  he  died. 
Nothing  more  is  known  about  him.  Many  regarded 
him  as  an  impostor  and  said  that  he  died  from  suicide. 
Others  looked  on  him  as  the  victim  of  a  crime,  and 
lielieved  him  to  be  of  noble  birth.  His  story  reinains 
Olio  of  tlie  strange  mysteries  of  human  history. 
Hn'ven,  Ebasti's  Oti^  ecclesiastic;  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  1, 1820;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University, 
(1842):  tauglit  Si^hool  and  was  pn>fessor  at  Amenia 
Seminary,  ».  Y.,  previous  to  his  entering  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  In  1848;  was 
appttinted  to  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  (1863)  and  the  following  year  to  that  of 
English  literature  and  history;  was  editor  of  Zion"* 
Htrdld,  Boston  (1856-^{);  was  recalled  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  as  its  president  (1863),  remaining  in 
that  position  for  six  years,  when  he  was  appointed 

f resident  of  the  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
II.;  was  chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  University  il874), 
and  in  1880  was  made  bishop.    Died  in  IS8I. 
HMVen,  GtLBRRT,  ecclesiastic ;  born  at  Maiden,  Mass., 
Sept.  21,   1821;    graduated   at    Wesleyan    University, 
(1846) ;  appointed  professor  in  Amenia  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
I     and  from  1^48  to  1851  was  principal  of  that  institution ; 
member  of  the  New  England  Couference  of  the  Metho- 
I     diiit  Episcopal  Church,  and  became  note4l  as  a  preacher, 
lecturer,  and  writer;  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  chaplain  i 
of  the  8th  Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers.    At  j 
I     the  close  of  the  vrar  be  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  i 
among  tbe  Sontbera  fireedmen ;  from  1867  to  1872,  waaj 


of  OamU  Bereid\  was  then  elected  hisfcop.  wftt 
residenca  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  « as  the  amhor  of  rk 
PagHm'%  WaOei:  Om  XeMt-door  Nfightcr,  and  several 
voionMsorseraiuna.  Died  Jan.  8, 189U. 
H«waU  (M-ssd'yfi),  HAWaiUui  (hS-w^pdm)  !•- 
llUi^S,  or  Sabd^wioi  Ici.4ifDSi  (Geog.  mmd  MIL) 
A  small  groop  of  islands  in  tbe  North  Pacific,  wfaicb 
fbnned,  ontil  recently,  the  kiugduas  of  HawaH  (an 
called  fhMB  tbe  name  of  the  faug«*t  isiaBd  of  tha 
group).  They  have  long  been  known  also  as  tbe  fim^ 
wiek  hUmda,  the  name  given  them  in  1778  by  Oiptmim 
Cook,  in  honor  of  Lord  Sandwich,  tbaa  FInt  Lord  of  tka 
Admiralty.  These  islands  form  afanoet  the  only  laud  la 
a  va«  area  of  ocean  north  of  the  equator,  lying  midwsy 
between  America  and  Asia,  thoagh  nearsM  to  the  Amer* 
ioan  coast,  from  which  tb^  are  distant  about  2,100 
miles.  From  Japan  they  are  about  3,4a>  milea  dtetant, 
and  2,380  from  Tahiti  They  ar«  bounded  knr  tbe  ISP 
and  22°  N.  Lai,  and  tha  1&60  and  160^  of  W.  Lung^ 
and  form  a  convenient  coaling  and  repair  station  for 
ships  on  their  waj  from  the  ports  oT  the  FBriflc  coMt  to 
China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  to  Australia  and  Nev 
ZeaUnd.  Tbe  ialaads  are  tw«lve  in  number,  mnniBc 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  difEering  oooaidceably  in  dinsen- 
siuns,  the  total  area  being  about  7^000  aq.  ndka,  or  about 
that  uf  New  Jersey.  Of  theap,  Hawaii  (tha  Ov^jliau 
of  Captain  Cook)  oconpies  more  than  half  tiia  ana.lt 
having  4,210  eq.  mUes.    The  others  an  Kaai.  TBO; 
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Oahn,  eoO;  Kanal,  690;  Molokai,  i70;  lAuai,  150; 
KahuUui,  63,  and  Nlihau,  97.  The  remaining  four  aw 
merely  barren  rocks.  Hawaii  oocnpies  the  most  aoatberly 
position  in  the  group,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangnlar 
shape. 

Genkbal  DncBiFTioN.— These  isUnda  are  of  vokunic 
origin,  and  are  partly  i>ordered  by  coral  reefo.  Tha 
larger  ones  are  mountainous  and  contain  some  of  tha 
htfgest  and  most  remarkable  volcanoes  in  tbe  world. 
Mauna  Kea  and  MMina  Loa,  situated  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  are  respectively  13,806  and  13,600  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, aiMl  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Utter,  4,000  faei 
above  sea  level,  is  the  famous  Kilauea,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary in  its  manifostations  of  all  existing  volcanoea. 
Its  huge,  oval  crater  is  no  leas  than  9  miles  In  circum- 
ference and  1,000  feet  deep,  a  vast  basin  whidi  in  times 
of  eruption  is  filled  with  a  lake  of  fiert  lava,  rising  and 
falling  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  )Sauna  Loa  itaalf 
is  also  an  active  volcano,  iU  summit  crater  being  8,000 
feet  in  diameter  and  600  feet  deep,  while  in  some  of  ita 
discharges  the  lava  has  continued  to  pour  out  for  two 
months  at  a  time,  forming  a  river  of  molten  rock  60 
miles  long,  which  poured  like  a  cataract  into  tiie  sea. 
On  Maui,  the  a4Joining  island,  b  another  mighty  vol- 
cano, Haleakala  (the  honee  of  the  sun),  wlioee  crater  la 
nearly  30  miles  in  circumference,  from  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  deep,  and  10,032  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is,  however, 
extinct  and  contains  about  16  basins  of  old  vokaaoea, 
while  in  iU  walls  are  gape  from  one  to  three  miles  wide, 
through  which  at  one  tune  mighty  floods  of  lava  have 

Kiired.  Hawaii  is  traversed  by  other  mountains  and 
s  a  rugged  and  picturesque  aspect,  with  bold  sea  difb 
at  places  from  1,000  to  3,0U0  feet  high.  But  as  a  rale 
the  mountaiiw  occupy  the  center  of  the  itlands,  and  are 
divided  by  fertile  valleys  which  lead  down  to  a  sandy 
coast  region.  The  valleys  of  Oahu  are  notable  for  their 
beautiful  scenery,  tropical  vegetation  cumbiniog  with 
peaks,  cliffs,  laatural  ravines  and  lofty  cascades  to  please 
the  eye.  Several  of  the  islands,  Hawaii  and  Kauai  in 
particular,  are  well  supplied  with  rivers,  whidi  aie  use- 
ful for  irrigation,  though  too  small  to  he  navigable. 
Molokai  is  a  small,  narrow  island,  about  9  miles  N.W. 
of  Maui.  The  government  has  established  here  a  leper 
settlement  to  which  all  afflicted  with  leprosy  are  re- 
moved. They  number  in  all  about  1,000.  The  islands 
have  few  harbors,  the  best  being  Uiat  of  Honolulu,  on 
Oahu. 

Climate  and  Soil.— The  Hawaiian  Islands,  though 
within  the  tropica,  possess  a  fairly  temperate  climate, 
tlirough  fkvor  of  their  oceanic  situation.  The  temper- 
ature rarely  risee  above  9(JP  F.  in  the  summer,  and 
seldom  falls  below  62*^  F.  in  winter,  the  annual  average 
being  74-30.  Bains  are  abundant  on  the  N.  W.  face  of 
tlie  mountains,  brought  by  the  trade  winds;  but  there 
is  little  rain  elsewhere.  Ilie  average  rainfall  is  about 
64  inches.  The  soil  is  mainly  made  up  of  decomposed 
Uva,  scoria  and  sand,  and  is  generally  thin  and  poor 
except  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys, 
where  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  high  fiortility.  Tike 
only  Urge  pasture  grounds  are  on  the  Waimaa  pteins 
of  HawiOi,  where  thoonndt  of  Marino  aiiaep  are  raised. 
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fhe  gnmy  leTela  «lMirher»  being  oonrerted  into  lagmr 
and  rice  pUoUUona,  while  deuae  foreete  oorer  the 
Boontaiu  slopes. 

MATitRAL  Products.— The  wide  separation  of  these 
islands  from  other  lands  fives  certain  special  character> 
istics  to  their  products,  the  only  animals  native  to  the 
islands  being  mts,  mice,  bats,  dogs,  and  hogs.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  have  been  introduced.  There  are 
few  reptiles,  while  tlie  native  birds,  of  which  tliere  are 
few  «|MCiaB,  are  disappearing,  though  othera  are  taking 
their  pUce.  The  forest  trees  are  mainlj  to  be  found  on 
the  rainy  side  of  the  mountains,  some  of  them,  on  the 
high  levels,  being  akin  to  American  species.  Tropical 
fruits  are  numerous.  Raw  and  dried  fish  and  poU  a 
kind  of  thick  paste  made  from  the  root  of  the  taro 
plant,  form  the  vtnple  food  of  the  natives.  There  was 
formerly  a  particular  breed  of  dogs  which  were  con- 
sidered  a  great  delicacy.  Mineral  products  are  scanty, 
coral  rock  forming  the  principal  building  material, 
replaced  to  some  extent  by  lava,  basalt,  and  sandstone. 

1NKAB1TAMT8.— The  uatlvesof  the  Archipelago  belong 
to  the  brown  Polynesian  stock,  being  in  langtiage  and 
racial  characteriittics  akin  to  the  Maoris  of  New  Zeal- 
and. At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  visit  they  num- 
bered, by  estimate,  about  2UU,0U0,  but  since  then  have 
TKpidly  decreased,  largely  through  the  introduction  of 
foreign  diseases.  PhysiosUy  they  are  an  unusually  fine 
and  handsome  race,  while  in  character  they  are  indo- 
lent, good-natured  and  contented.  They  have  many 
games  and  sports,  are  very  fond  of  riding  and  swim- 
ming, and  live  in  high  eiijoyment  of  existence.  Their 
dress  formerly  consisted  in 
a  strip  of  cloth  around  the 
loins  for  the  men  and  a 
somewhat  mors  ample  cov- 
ering for  the  women,  but 
they  have  now  adopted  a 
more  civilised  attire.  Form- 
erly (hey  were  licentious, 
and  seemed  to  have  practiced 
canuihaliun,  but  tliey  have 
greatly  improved  tn  these 
respects  through  the  efforts 
of  tha  missiouaries.  Day 
schools  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  nearly  all  the 
islanders  can  read  and  write 
in  their  own  language. 
Despite  their  improved  con- 
ditions—better food,  cloth- 
ing, dwellings,  Ac. — the 
race  seems  dying  out,  snd 
threatens  before  many  years 
to  become  extinct.  They 
are  being  replaced  br  a 
foreign  population,  of  whom 
the  most  numerous  are  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  em- 
ployed as  laborers  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  Next  in 
number  come  Portuguese, 
Americans,  Germans,  Eng- 
lish, Vrench,  Ac.  The  Jap- 
anese are  of  recent  intro- 
duction, but  have  come  in 
considerable  numbers.  In 
1890  tlie  total  population 
was  89,990,  of  whom  :i4,436 
were  natives,  16,301  Cliinese, 
12,380  Japanese,  8,602  Port- 
ugneee,  and  smaller  num- 
bers of  the  other  peoples 
named.  Of  this  population 
M,714  are  males  and  31,284 
femalea  In  1878  the  natives 
numbered  44,088 ;  in  1884, 
40,014 ;  and  in  1890,  as  above, 
34,436,  indicating  a  rapid 
process  of  extinction.  Of  the 
diseases  reponsible  for  this 

disappearance,  the  most  prevalent  at  present  is  leprosy. 
In  1865.  in  an  eflTort  to  check  the  prog^ress  of  this  terrible 
disease,  the  government  set  saide  the  island  of  Molokai 
for  the  Hegregration  of  lepers,  and  in  1888  a  law  was 
passed  fining  any  one  who  assisted  in  any  way  in  con- 
cealing a  leper,  so  as  to  prevent  his  or  her  removal. 
The  afflicted  lived  here  in  abject  misery  until  Father 
Damien  {q.  v.)  settkHl  among  them  and  strove  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  Since  his  death  in  1889 
others  have  taken  up  the  good  work. 

AoRicuLTURK  andCommekcc— The  leading  cultivated 
product  of  the  islands  is  the  sugar  cane,  in  whose  cul- 
ture much  capital  has  been  invested,  principally  by 
Americana,  and  numerous  large  plantations  exist  The 
soil  and  climate  are  excellently  adapted  to  this  culture 
in  thuee  parts  of  the  island  with  sufficient  rainfall  or 
facilities  for  irrigation.  The  average  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre  varies  from  2V^  tons  to  7  tons  in  specially  favor- 
able localities.  The  product  of  sugar  in  the  season  of 
180;^94  was  136,000  tons,  being  about  half  the  cane 
sugar  crop  of  the  U.  8.  for  that  season.  Next  in  import- 
ance is  rice,  which  is  also  largely  grown.  Coffee  is 
produced,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  toko  plant 
{OoloeaMtatKutenta)  Is  grown  extensively  in  wet  places, 
and  is  so  prolific  in  food  that  it  is  said  that  a  patch  40 
feet  sqnare  will  yield  food  enough  to  support  a  native 
for  an  entire  year.  At  this  rate  the  product  for  a  square 
mile  would  support  17,000  persons.  Maize  and  wheat 
are  raised,  and  numerous  fhiits,  including  oranges, 
mangoes,  pine-apples,  guavas,  custard  apples,  and  many 
•tkars.    A  silky  fiber  called  jwla,  which  grows  on  the 


crown  of  tree  ferns,  is  largely  exported  to  Am«ricR, 
where  it  is  used  to  stuff  cushions.  Cbmmeroe  is  on  the 
increase.  Up  to  1876  the  principal  trade  was  in  supply- 
ing the  vessels  engaged  in  the  Pacific  whale  fisheries— 
now  almost  extinct.  A  reciprocity  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  U.  S.  in  1876  which  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  export  trade.  Since  then  the  great  bulk  of  the 
susar  product  has  been  sent  to  the  U.  S.,  the  other 
chief  articles  of  export  being  rice,  wool,  molasses, 
bananas,  and  tallow.  The  imports  consist  principally 
of  dry  gooda  Of  this  commerce,  nine-tenths  is  with  the 
U.  8.  There  are  good  roads  on  the  larger  islands  and 
short  lengths  of  railway  on  Hawaii  and  Maul.  Tele- 
graphs have  been  introduced,  and  the  telephone  is  com- 
mon in  Honolulu,  the  capital,  which  has  a  population 
of  20,000.  The  current  coin  consists  of  the  silver  money 
of  the  U.  S.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs 
and  internal  taxes,  the  revenue  in  1896  being  about 
$2,100,000 ;  the  expenditurea,  f2,0u0,000.  Of  the  revenue 
9547,149  came  from  customs,  1692.692  from  internal 
taxes.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  $3,811,064  in  1896, 
paying  interest  at  from  6  to  12  per  cent.  Exports  in  1896 
amounted  to  915,515,230,  and  the  imports  to  $6,063,662. 
History.— The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  in  1542,  by  Oaltano,  a  Spaniard. 
They  were  rediscovered  in  1778,  by  Captain  Cook,  who 
was  murdered  by  the  natives  in  1779.  At  that  time 
each  island  had  its  separate  chief;  but  in  1792  Van- 
couver, on  visiting  the  islands,  at  the  truest  of  Kame- 
hameha,  the  chief  of  Hawsii,  laid  for  him  the  keel  of  a 
Tessel  on  the  European  model.    Twenty  years  aftemrard 


Fig,  2926.— DIAORAMMATIO  MAP  OP  THB  PACIFIC  OCBAH  SBOWINO  TUB  LOOATIOX  AMD  trRATSOlO 
POSITION  OF  THC  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


he  was  found  by  Tumbnll  to  possess  20  such  small  res- 
sels,  and  he  afterward  purchased  others.  He  had  alto 
introduced  firearms,  and  encouraged  a  warlike  spirit 
in  his  people;  and  one  by  one  be  attacked  and  subdued 
the  other  chiefs,  nntil  he  became  master  of  the  whole 
group.  He  died  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  II.  Vancouver  had 
endeavored  to  show  the  natives  the  absurditv  of  their 
idol  worship,  and  not  witliout  effect,  for  on  the  arrival 
of  the  first  missionaries,  in  1820,  Hawaii  was  found  to 
be  a  kingdom  without  a  religion.  The  new  king,  on 
coming  to  the  throne,  had  abolished  idolatry  and  the 
practice  of  the  Utbu  throughout  the  kingdom ;  opposition 
to  this  arose,  but  the  insurgents  a-ere  defeated,  and  since 
then  the  peace  of  the  islands  has  remained  almost 
unbroken.  As  a  result,  the  mimionaries  found  a  flree  Hnwiki 
field  for  their  efforts;  their  instructions  were  readily 
accepted,  and  in  40  years  they  had  taught  the  whole 
population  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  the  women 
to  sew.  The  king  and  queen  visited  England  in  1824, 
and  there  died  of  measles.  Kamehameha  III.  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  1840  ended  the  despotism  which  had 
formerly  prevailed  by  giving  his  people  a  constitutional 
government  consisting  of  king,  assembly  of  nobles,  and 
council  of  representatives.  The  progress  of  the  nation 
did  not  proceed  without  intdrference  from  without  On 
one  occasion  a  British  officer  went  so  far  as  to  take  pos- 
session of  Oaliu  and  establish  a  commission  for  its 
Sovemment  French  officers  also  abrogated  the  laws, 
ictated  treaties,  and  established  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  by  force.    These  oatrages  led  to  strong  repre- 


wntatioiis  from  the  government  to  Great  Britain,  Franca, 
and  the  U.  S.,  and  these  powers  Joined,  in  1844,  in  guar- 
anteeing the  independance  of  the  kingdom,  and  fk««dom 
from  unwarranted  interference  from  other  powers. 
There  were  two  other  kings  of  the  line  of  Kamehameha, 
the  Ust  of  whom  died  without  issue,  in  1873,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  chief,  Lunalio,  who  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  throne.  He  died  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
suo(.eeded  by  Kalakaua,  also  elected.  In  1887,  In  con- 
sequence of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  finaaoes, 
a  new  constitution  was  granted,  which  decreased  the 
power  of  the  king  and  increased  that  of  the  people. 
Under  the  former  constitution  the  house  of  nobles  had 
been  chosen  by  the  king;  they  were  now  elected  by 
the  people.  Kalakatui  died  in  1891,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sister,  Liliuokalani.  During  tlie  late  reign  there 
bad  been  a  large  increase  In  the  foreign  population,  due 
to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  interest.  The  new  mt»narch 
soon  sought  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  now  consti- 
tution, under  which  many  foreigners,  principally  Aniei^ 
leans,  took  part  in  the  government  She  appuintc«i 
ministers  in  opposition  to  the  votes  of  the  legislature, 
allied  herself  with  speculative  projects  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  planters,  and  finally  prepared  to 
announce  a  restoration  of  the  n*yal  power  and  an  abro- 
gation of  the  constitution.  The  reMult  was  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement,  and  the  dethronement  of  the  queen, 
in  January,  1803.  A  provisional  government  was  at 
once  organised,  U.  S.  marines  and  sailors  were  Unded 
to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  Americans,  snd  steps 
were  taken  to  annex  the  Islands  to  the  U.  S.  A  treaty 
for  this  purpose  wss  negoti- 
ated and  sent  to  the  SenHte. 
On  President  Cleveland  tak- 
ing his  seat,  immediately 
afterward,  he  withdrew  the 
treaty  and  put  an  end  to 
the  steps  tovrard  annexa- 
tion. Efforts  to  restore  the 
royal  cuvemment  fkiled,and 
on  July  4,  1894,  a  republic 
was  proclaimed  under  the 
preaidency  of  Sanford  B. 
Dole,  the  president  of  the 

Sro visional  government, 
ubseouent  intrigues  of  the 
Queen  led  to  her  banishment 
from  the  islands.    The  next 
great  event  in  the  history 
of  Hawaii  occurred  in  1897 
during  the  adminlstratioB 
of     President     McKinley, 
who,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
favored  the  annexation  pro- 
ject; and  a  treaty  for  that 
parpoae  was  formed.    Tlie 
only  ot^ection  to  this  action 
by  a  foreign   power  came 
flrooi  Japan,  the  government 
of  which  maintained  that 
•oob  action  would  abrogate 
a  treaty  which  it  bad  made 
with  Hawaii,  and  affect  in- 
juriously the   interesu  of 
the  Japanese  population  of 
the   islands.     The   protest, 
however,  was  not  a  strong 
one,  and  the  steps  toward 
annexation   went  on  with 
little  regard  to  it 
UAW'Arden,   in   Iowa,  a 
post-town  of  Sioux  oo.,  25  m. 
W.  of  Orange  city,  on  C,  M. 
A  St  P.,  and  C.  A  N.  W. 
R.  Rs.;    a   grain  shipping 
lK.|nt    Pbp.  (1K05)  1,725. 
Hawk'lnw,   Benjamin 
Watrruoubk,   an   eminent 
scientist,  bom  In  London  in 
1807.     After    achieving    a 
high  reputation  by  his  researches  in  natural  history  and 
geology,  he  was  appointed  in  1862,  by  tlie  Crystal  Pal- 
ace Company,  to  restore  the  external  forms  of  the 
extinct  animals  to  their  natural  gigantic  site,  and  he 
devuted  th'ee  years  and  a  half  to  the  construction  of 
the  33  life-sise  models  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Park,  many 
of  them  being  of  colossal  proporiions.    In  one  of  theee, 
the  Iguanodon,  he  gave  a  banquet  Dec.  30, 1H55,  to 
Profb  Owt>n  and  Forbes,  and  twenty  otiier  men  of  sci- 
ence.   Prof.  Hawkins  was  author  ot  Popmlnr  Cmnpara- 
lire  AntUom^  (1840) ;  ElememU  of  Farm  (1842) ;  Cbtwparv 
<ire  View  of  the  Httman  amd  Animal  fVofae  (18(K))  •  and 
in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Huxley  of  an  Aflat  of  Ele- 
mentary Awaomjf  (1866),  and  of  Artietic  Anatomy  of  the 
Hone,  ObOIs,  and  Sheep,  for  Art  StudenU.    Died  in  1889. 


«,  Francis  Lister,  clergyman,  bom  at  New- 
beme,  N.  C^  June  10, 1798;  graduated  from  tlte  Univer- 


sity of  North  Ckrolina,  and  won  distinction  as  a  lawyer ; 
subsequently  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Pnttestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  ordained  In  1827,  and  became 
rector  of  St  Thomas's  Church,  New  York  city ;  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  The  New  York  Reriew  (iKil).  and 
established  a  school,  St  Thomas's  Hall,  at  FluHliing, 
N.  Y.,  in  1839 ;  was  editor  of  The  Chtreh  Record  (1840- 
42);  redded  in  MIsrissippi  (1843-44),  and  declined  an 
election  as  bishop  of  the  diocese;  rector  of  Christ 
church.  New  Orieans  (1844-49),  and  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  iKmisiana;  declined  the 
bishopric  of  Rhode  IsUnd  (1864).  From  1861-66  was 
rector  of  Christ  church,  Baltimore,  and  in  1866  became 
rector  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  New  York. 
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H«  WM  the  anthor  of  MTeral  ynlamci  of  l^al  raporta 
Md  ft  diKMt,ftnd  Oontrilmtiom  lo  Ou  Eoelmi(utieal  Hidorp 
o/  the  VitiUd  Siaiet;  Narratire  of  OommodoM  Berrf* 
Bep^ditUm;  Historp  of  North  OaroUma;  aod,  in  collftbor- 
fttlon  with  B»r,  Willijun  Steveof  Perry.  Doeumentarj/ 
Hklory  of  tk»  FnUaluiU  Epitoopal  CImrvk    I>tod  8«pt 

H»wk'sll«w,  Jnmf,  civil  engiiMer:  bom  in  Edr- 
Iftod,  April  9,  1811:  constmoted  fftUvays  and  boilt 
bridge*  in  England,  Ireland  and  India;  waa  oooraltiDK 
engineer  on  the  narigation  of  the  Weaver,  in  England^ 
the  tkies  Canal,  Anuterdam  8Mp  Gaoal,  navigation  of 
the  Nile,  and  tlie  Panama  Canal ;  waa  preeldeut  of  the 
Britiah  Aaaodation  of  Engineers  (1875 V,  and  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Kngineem. 
Died  June  2. 1801. 

H»w'lejr,  JoasPH  BoawBix,  aoldier  and  atateman,  bom 
at  Stewartaville,  N.  C,  Oct  31,  I8*i6 ;  graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton College,  New  York,  in  1847;  atndied  law  and 
began  practice  in  Hartford,  Coon.  He  waa  an  active 
poutician  and  opponent  of  alavery,  and  one  of  the 
fonnden  of  the  Republican  party  in  Connecticut.  In 
1867  he  ceaaed  the  practice  of  law,  and  became  editor 
of  the  Hartford  Bvimimg  iVeM.  He  waa  the  flrst  man 
in  Connecticut  to  enroll  bia  name  for  the  volunteer 
aervice  in  the  Civil  War;  waa  made  captain,  and  aiic- 
ceaaively  colonel  and  brigadier-general ;  waa  brevetted 
mi^or-general  in  1866,  muatered  out  of  aervice  in  I80f>, 
and  the  aanie  year  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut, 
from  which  oflice  he  retired  at  the  expiration  of  one 
vear,  and  returned  to  journaliam  aa  editor  of  the  Uart- 
lord  Ootirant;  waa  three  timea  elected  to  Congreaa; 
became  U.  8.  Senator  in  1881,  to  which  poaitinn  he  was 
rMilecfed  in  1887  and  1803.  In  1876  he  aerved  aa  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  8.  Centennial  Cotpmiaaiou ;  haa  filled 
many  other  public  poeta  with  honor. 

HAW'thome,  Juuah,  novt>liat  and  Jonroaliat,  aon  of 
Nathaniel  H^  waa  born  in  Boaton,  June  22,  1846: 
atndied  engineering  at  Harvard  and  at  Dresden,  ana 
was  for  a  time  (Ifi^O)  engaged  on  the  docka  at  New 
York  under  General  JfcClelUn,  but  after  1871  devoted 
hia  attention  chiefly  to  literature.  Hla  novels  have  been 
well  received,  but  are  bv  no  meana  brilliant.  Of  recent 
years  he  haa  done  much  in  Journalism  aa  a  special  oor> 
respondent,  and  in  1897  went  to  the  famine-  and  plague- 
atrlcken  diatricta  of  India  to  write  up  the  aceuea  and 
conditions  for  a  prominent  monthly  magazine. 

ll«jr,  John,  author  and  diplomat,  waa  bom  at  Salem, 
Indiana,  Oct  8, 1838 ;  graduated  from  Brown  Uuiveraity 
(1858),  atudied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1861) 
at  Springfield,  111.;  the  same  year  went  to  Washington 
aa  aaaiatant  secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  acting  also 
aa  the  latter*a  adjutant  and  aide-de<amp,  also  serving 
for  some  time  under  Genemls  Hunter  and  Oilmor«,aud 
reaching  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the  war  he  was 
aecreury  of  legation  at  Paris,  ehargi  d^agaim  at  Vienna, 
and  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid.  From  1H7U  to 
1875  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
TWbuns,  and  from  1879  to  1881  wan  first  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  His  Pike  CkmtUy  BaOadt  and  OutUian  Dajft 
were  published  In  1871.  The  first-named  volume 
inclndes  U.'a  early  dialect  poems — Jim  Bludaoe,  lAUts 
Brteche$,  Ac,  wiiich  first  gave  him  great  celebrity  in 
the  literanr  world.  His  HMorp  of  the  AdmtHiMtrtiHon  of 
Abraham  Lincoln^  written  Id  conjunction  with  John  O. 
Micolay,  is  a  classic  in  its  wav,  and  IT.'s  most  preten- 
tious and  valuable  literary  production.  Col.  H.  b<'came 
U.  S.  Ambassailor  to  Great  Britain  in  March,  1897,  suc- 
ceeding Thomas  F.  Bayard. 

Hmjt  Fever.  {P>ilh.)  Also  called  Hay  Aathma  and 
Summer  Catarrh,  a  dlneaae  moatly  met  with  in  summer, 
ita  symptoms  being  those  of  common  catarrh-^  copious 
watery  discharge  from  the  nasal  paaaagea,  with  par 
ozysros  of  sneezing,  irritations  of  the  eyes,  and  aevere 
headache.  Feverish neaa  and  loaa  of  appetita  are  alao 
preaent,  with  difflcnlty  of  breathing  when  the  bronchial 
membranea  are  afTected.  It  la  uaually  a  disease  of 
adults,  though  children  are  aometimea  affected.  It 
ordinarily  returns  annually,  and  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  iwllen  of  certain  plants,  some  persona  being 
more  generally  auaceptible  than  others.  Thoa,  in  aome 
oaaea  the  attack  may  begin  in  the  apring  and  last 
through  the  whole  season ;  in  other  cases  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  malady  until  August.  It  is  a  very 
dlfncult  disease  to  subdue,  and  no  remedy  haa  been 
'ound  that  aervea  to  effect  a  cure,  the  only  mode  of 
obtaining  relief  being,  in  many  cases,  to  seek  certain 
seaside  or  mountain  localities  from  which  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease  seems  absent. 

Hny'den,  Fkrdinand  Yandbvbkr,  explorer  and  geol- 
ogist, born  in  Weatfield,  Mass.,  Sept  10. 1829;  graduated 
at  Oberlin,  0.,  in  1850;  studied  medicine  but  did  not 
practice  the  profession  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  volunteers  and  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  Except  during  his  service 
in  the  war,  he  waa  engaged  from  1853  to  1879  in  explor- 
ing and  surveying  the  great  plains  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. At  flrst  his  work  was  at  private  expense,  but 
afterward  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  commission  f^ven  him  by  the  government 
to  make  a  geological  survey  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
was  the  beginning  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey  of  the  Territories,  and  was  succeeded 
(1879)  by  the  present  U.  8.  Geological  Survey.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and  of 
many  other  scientific  aocietiea  of  America,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  a  number  in  foreign  countries. 
The  offlcial  reports  of  hla  aurvey,  which  are  his  chief 
writings,  are  important  contributions  to  geographic, 

Sologic,  botanic  and  ethnographic  knowledge.    Died 
pt  22, 1887. 


HAjrea«  AuoviTtn  Am.bn,  chemist;  bom  at  Windsor, 
Vt,  1806 ;  studied  chemistry  under  Prufeaaor  Dana,  and 
in  1828  aettlad  in  Boaton.  He  waa  the  discoverer  uf  tlie 
organic  alkaloid,  tangvittaria^  and  nuMle  experiments 
which  led  to  the  oonstniction  (18:18)  of  Improved  fur- 
naces and  boilem ;  was  the  suggeeter  of  reducing  pig  to 
malleable  Iron,  without  loss,  by  the  use  of  the  oxides  of 
lion;  alao  discovered  other  new  pioceasea  in  copper 
amelting,  Ac.  He  waa  State  Assayer  of  Masaachuaetta 
for  a  iramlier  of  yean.     Died  June  21, 1882. 

HAjrea,  Ibaao  J.,  a  distinguished  American  exi^orer, 
born  in  Cliester  Co.,  Penna.,  1832.  graduated  In  medicine 
from  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1853),  and  waa 
almost  immediately  afterward  appoiutea  aurgeon  of  Dr. 
Kaue'a  second  Arctic  expedition,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  in  1855.  Having  become  convinced 
tliat  an  open  polar  sea  lay  around  the  Nortii  Pole,  he 
was  anxious  to  lead  an  expedition  for  Its  exploration. 

I  and  aAer  some  five  veara  of  effort,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  ]il»erality  cf  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murcbison  and  other  meml>erBof  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  to  set  sail  in  July,  i860, 
in  the  133-ton  schooner  ViUUd  Hbttsit,  fh>ni  Boston.  Dr. 
U.  penetrated  as  far  nortli  as  S29  45',  and  made  ex|4ora- 
tious  and  obaervations  in  regard  to  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  After  Ills  return,  in  Oct.,  1H61,  he  served 
aa  a  aurgeon  in  the  Union  army.  After  the  restonition 
of  peace,  H.  puldii»hed  The  Open  I'OLtr  Sen :  a  NamUiee 
of  a  Voyuge  of  bim.'Oeerg  toward  the  North  Pole.  He  had 
previously  given  some  reminiscences  of  his  first  voyage 
in  An  Arctic  Boat  Joumep  (186J);  and  in  1870  added 
some  incideuts  of  his  second  Journey,  in  Ckuf  viteoy  ta 
the  Cold.  In  1869  Dr.  H.  again  visited  GreenUnd,  and 
explored  the  southern  coasts  of  th*i  peninsula  In  com- 
pany with  tlie  painter  Bradford.  Dr.  H.  received,  for 
his  discoveries^,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  London,  as  well  us  a  like  honor  from  the 
Soci^td  de  Geograpliie,  of  Paris.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  died  Dec.  17, 
1881. 

Hajres«  RuTHERTOBD  BiicHAKO,  nineteenth  president 
of  the  U.S.;  born  at  Delawar^  Ohio,  Oct  4.  1822: 
graduated  at  Kenyon  College  (18^),  and  at  Harvard 
Law  School  (1845) ;  flrst  practiced  Uw  at  Frvniont,  0.. 
but  removed  to  Cincinnati,  in  1849:  waa  appointed 
mi^iorof  the  23d  Ohio  Yoluntaera,  June  27,  1861,  and 
through  snccesaive  proniotiona  Liecame  brigadieivgen- 
eral  of  volunteers,  being  subsequently  made  brevet 
nuvjor-general  for  gallantry ;  resigned  from  the  army. 
June  1, 1M65,  returning  to  Cincinnati  He  was  elected 
to  Coiigreas  in  1864  and  1866 ;  elected  governor  of  Ohio 
in  1867  and  1869;  and  in  1871  waa  a  third  time  elected 
governor,  an  honor  conferred  for  the  flrst  time  on  a 
citizen  of  Ohio.  At  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion held  in  Cincinnati  on  June  16, 1876,  H.  waa  nom- 
inated for  the  Presidenry.  The  result  of  the  ensuing 
•lection  waa  dlaputed  by  the  Democrats,  who  claimed 
the  election  of  Samuel  J.  Tiiden.  Thia  led  to  the 
appointment  of  an  electoral  commiasion  (q.  v.),  upon 
whose  decision  H.  was  declared  elected,  he  Wing  inaug- 
urated on  March  4, 1877.  His  administration  was  not 
particularly  eventful,  and  at  its  close  (1881)  H.  returned 
to  his  home  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  where  he  died  on  Jan. 
17, 1893. 

Hay  en,  in  Nebnuka,  S.W.  co. ;  aren,  720  sq.  m.  Drained 
by  Frenchniairs  Fork  ot  the  KepuMican  river.  Bed  Wil- 
low creek  and  Spring  creek.  Surface,  partly  high  roll- 
ing, and  partly  level  valley ;  eoily  very  fertile  and  well 
watered.  Produete,  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoea ; 
excellent  grazing  for  hones  and  cattle.  Cky.  Hayes 
Center.    J^.  (1890}  3.963. 

Hmts.  or  Hmjtb  Cltjr,  in  Kaneae,  a  poat-village,  cap. 
of  Ellia  CO.,  222  m.  W.  of  Topeka,  on  Union  Pacific  R.R. ; 
haa  flour  mills  and  grain  elevators ;  good  building  stone 
and  coal  in  the  vicinity.    Pnp  (1896)  979. 

Hfty'seed,  n.    Tlie  seed  of  dried  graaa. 

(SUmgA    A  farmer,  eapecially  one  who  la  not  in  the 
leaat  world-wiae ;  a  greeuhom. 

( Looof . )    A  floating  aubatance  that  fumiahea  the  food 
of  certain  kinds  of  flsh. 

HMy'W»rd,  in  WiecntuiH^  a  poet-village,  cap.  of  Sawrer 
CO.,  on  C,  St  P.,  M.  &  O.  R.R. ;  has  extensive  saw  mills, 
planing  and  feed  mills.    J^tp.  (1897)  atiout  1,600. 

HM'sen,  William  Babodck.  soldier;  bom  In  Hartford, 
Windsor  co.,  Vt,  Sep.  21,  IftMl ;  graduated  at  West  Point, 
in  1*55.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  honor 
and  received  brevet  commissions  up  to  miyjor-general ; 
appointed  colonel  of  the  38th  Infantiy,  U.  8.  A.,  in  1866, 
and  (liief  Signal  Officer,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general 
in  1880.  He  was  the  author  of  The  School  and  the  Armp 
in  Oermanj/  and  Fratice ;  Barren  Lands  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  Statee ;  and  Narrative  of  a  liilitarff  Career. 
Died  Jan.  16, 1887. 

Heady  Sib  Francis  Boxd,  traveller  and  author,  was 
bom  near  Rochester,  England,  Jan.  1,1793;  entered  the 
British  army  and  served  with  the  Royal  Engineers  at 
Waterloo,  and  at  Fleums.  On  his  retirement  from  the 
amiy  (1825)  he  took  charge  of  a  gold  and  silver  mining 
company  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  South  America ;  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada  (1835), 
and  for  his  vigorous  suppression  of  an  incipient  insur- 
rection there  was  created  a  baronet  (1838).  In  1867  he 
became  a  privy  councilor ;  was  awarded  the  Waterloo 
medal  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  Published  numerous  works,  includ- 
ing :  Bubble  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nosmm  ;  L\fe  of  Bruise ; 
The  Defen»ele9$  State  of  Great  Britain ;  The  Royal  En- 
gineer, &c.    Died  in  1875. 

Head'ley,  Joel  Ttleb,  historian  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  in  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1813; 


gradnated  at  Union  College  in  1830.  Among  hia  an. 
merona  worita  may  be  named :  The  AdirtmdaekB ;  U4% 
ofCromweU;  Life  of  Grant,  ParretguL,  amd  omr  SueuKMm- 
mandert;  A  Hiilarjf  of  the  Great  BebeOiom ;  Hiitorpofth* 
Imperial  Gmard  of  NtpoUvm ;  and  a  Hielorjf  ofthebeamd 
War  between  Emglemd  umd  the  VniUd  Slatee. 

Healtll  Beeorte.  {Hygiene.)  PlacM  freqaentad 
for  tiieir  aunxised  beneficial  effect  on  certain  diseasss, 
through  tlie  invigorating  qualities  of  their  air,  water, 
Ac.  These  fiUI  into  several  gnrape.  Seaside  reaurtiL 
visited  for  the  remedial  effoct  of  the  ocean  air  and  or 
sea  bathing,  have  long  been  in  vogne.  though  only 
withiu  recent  times  the  scenes  of  a  periodicaf  exodus 
from  cities.  The  benefit,  to  invalids,  61  nsmintain  air  is 
of  more  recent  recognition,  though  now  fully  rsfali 
lished.  Climatic  health  resorts  at  high  altitudes  have 
lately  came  into  favor,  particularly  for  pereona  threat> 
eued  with  oouanmption.  Mineral  qiring»— indotttng 
waten  with  a  conaiderable  variety  of  conatitnentB— 
have  been  pbMMa  of  reaort  fhmi  early  timea,  and  an 
atill  in  high  fkvor.  In  the  caae  of  pulmonary  (' 
residence  in  mild  or  warm  climates  for  a  prold 
period  Is  often  resorted  to.  Health  resorta,  hav] 
varioua  claima  to  Cavor,  exiat  In  all  parte  of  the  earthj 
the  U.  8.  being  abundantly  provided.  For  thoae  dcair* 
inc  the  benefit  of  aea  bathing  there  are  numerow 
auitable  localitiea  along  tlie  Atlantic  ooaat,  particoiarty 
on  the  aandy  beachaa  of  New  Jersey,  the  whole  length 
of  whoae  coast  is  rapidly  being  converted  into  a  aeriea 
of  rammer  reaorta,  particularly  for  the  people  of  Phi]»> 
delphia  and  New  York.  Further  north,  aa  nn  Newport. 
Bar  Harbor,  and  other  |dacea  on  the  New  Itog^d 
coast,  are  resorts  where  all  the  benefit  of  ocean  air  nay 
be  had,  but  much  lees  adapted  to  bathing.  For  tfaoaa 
aeeking  a  mild  climate  and  eqnaUe  aire,  two  localitiea 
recommend  themselves  particularly,  Florida  and  South- 
em  Califomia,  both  of  which  are  virited  annually  by 
larg»  numbers  of  invalids  and  deMlitatad.  The  fine 
wooda  of  Georgia  and  other  aouthem  States  are  alao 
favored  localitiea,  from  the  anppoaed  curative  propertiea 
of  their  air.  For  those  aeeking  a  dry  but  bracing  air 
for  the  benefit  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affecUona, 
the  climate  of  Oi^orado  la  much  aought,  while  there  are 
variona  aimilar  rpaorts  In  the  moniitaina  ot  the  eaat,  aa 
in  the  hill  diatricta  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Mount 
POcono  r^on  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  air  is  claimed 
by  some  physiciana  to  equal  that  of  Colorado.  Mineral 
apringa,  valued  for  their  curative  propertiea,  are  num- 
eroua  in  thia  oountiy.  Moat  popular  among  them  are 
thoae  of  Saratoga,  Tirglnla  and  Arkanaaa,  though 
others  of  more  lo^  celebrity  widely  occur.  One  disnasc 
in  particular,  that  known  aa  hay  fever,  aeema  capable 
of  alleviation  only  by  the  air  oX  H.  £.,  the  region  of 
Mount  Washington  being  a  favorite  reaort  of  anfferera, 
wlitle  othera  find  relief  on  the  aeaahore.  The  U.  8.  re- 
aorta  named  are  paralleled  by  others  in  foreitm  huida, 
far  too  nu  merona  to  mention ;  and  we  need  apeak  further 
only  of  reaorta  visited  for  the  pnrpoae  of  receiving 
ceitain  apeclal  treatments.  In  Europe  the  vin^rard 
regions  are  in  fi&vor  for  tlie  supposed  beneficial  effect 
of  the  grape.  (See  GaAPB^tJBB.)  In  other  Itwalitiaa 
a  milk-cure  la  followed,  the  milk  of  the  goat  the  ewe  and 
the  oow  lieing  taken,  while  Gala,  in  canton  Appensell, 
is  the  seat  of  the  whev-cure  establishment  Tlie  spicy 
air  of  fine  woods  is  in  favor  elsewhere  than  in  America, 
while  at  Veldes,  in  Carinthia,  such  special  devices  are 
in  favor  aa  warm  mud  hatha,  and  aun  baths  (expoanra 
of  the  uncovered  person  to  the  solar  rays).  Hydro- 
pathic eatablishmeiita,  where  water  (externally  and 
internally)  is  administered  profusely,  are  favored  by  tha 
victims  of  certain  classes  trf  disease,  while  for  the  many 
suffering  fh>m  nervous  exhaustion  or  fh>m  incipient 
consumption,  long  sea  voyages  mre  held  to  be  benefidaL 
New  curative  ideaa  In  this  direction  frequently  crop 
out,  one  of  the  latest  being  the  dew-cure,  obtained  by 
barefoot  rambles  through  the  dewy  grass  of  eariy 
morning.  That  much  benefit  is  derived  from  visits  to 
H.  B.  there  can  be  question,  tliis  benefit  being  perhaps 
due  to  outdoor  life  in  pure  air  quite  aa  much  as  to 
apecific  location  and  aurroundinga. 

Hearn,  Lapcaoio,  Journalist  and  anthor,  bom  at  Santa 
Maura,  Ionian  laianda,  June  27,  1850;  educated  in 
England  and  fVance ;  went  to  the  U.  S.,  enngiug  ia 
Joumalism  in  Cinciniuiti  and  New  Orleans.  He  is  tha 
author  of:  Chita :  a  Memory  of  Laet  Idamd  ;  T»eo  Yean 
in  the  French  Wed  Indiee;  Yomna,  and  other  worka,  and 
has  acquired  fame  for  his  brilliant  word-pictures  of 
tropical  scenery. 

He'bron,  in  Nebradta^  a  poat-viUage,  cap.  of  Thinrer 
CO..  74  m.  S.W.  of  Lincoln,  on  B.  A  M.  R.  and  C,  R.  L  * 
P.  R.  Rs.  Haa  flour  mill,  planing  mill  and  creamexy. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,602. 

Heck'er,  Isaac  Thomas,  eoclesiastic,  waa  bom  in  Vev 
York  city,  Dec.  18, 1819 ;  Joined  the  Brook  Farm  Soci- 
ety (1843) ;  afterwarda  lived  in  a  eodalistic  community 
at  Fmitlands,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  and  for  a  time  with 
H.  D.  Thoreau  in  his  hermitage;  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  (1845) ;  Joined  the  Redemptorists  in  Belgium 
(1847),  and  was  ordained  aprieet  by  Cardinal  Wiaeman 
(1849) ;  retumed  to  the  U.  6.  in  185L  He  oUained 
from  the  Pope  (1857)  hia  releaae  fh>m  the  Order  of 
Redemptorista  and  (1868)  founded  the  congregation 
of  St  Paul  the  Apostle,  known  as  the  Panllst  Fathers. 
The  members  of  this  order  take  no  special  vows,  and 
can  withdraw  when  they  chooae.  He  founded  a  period- 
leal  called  The  Catholic  World,  and  waa  the  anthoi  of 
Qneetiow  of  the  Soul;  Aaptratione  of  Nature;  CathcKeilt 
iu  the  United  States,  &c.    Died  Dec.  22, 1888. 

Hee'lay  in  Pennfylvama,  a  village  of  Weatmoreland 
CO.,  on  Penna.  R.R.;  has  manufacturaa  of  braahs^ 
baaketa,  and  lumber.    Pop.  (1890)  610. 
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Uee'torrmph,  ».  TGr.  heknUm  and  ^ropJb^.]  A  (cela- 
Une  p«a  for  diiplicatiog  umiiuscriptf  RuppoMd  to  yield 
at  least  a  liutidred  cupies  truni  oue  wriling;  heuoe  its 


Hec'tor,  in  MUmetnla^  a  ixiet-Tillage  of  RenTllIe  oo^ 
28  ni.  W.  uf  Gleucue,  ud  C^  M.  Sl  St.  P.  R.B.  Pop. 
(189.»)  521. 

Hedire,  Fbboruck  Henrt,  D.D.,  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, WMJi  liorn  in  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  I>ec.  12, 1805 ;  edu- 
caled  in  Germany,  under  charge  uf  George  Bancroft, 
and  at  Harvard;  studied  theology  at  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  Scho«il ;  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  Weet  Cambridge  (1H29),  and  subsequently  held  other 
charges;  lectured  in  Hanrard  College  on  Church  His- 
tory, and  became  professor  of  German  there  (1872).  He 
acquired  eminence  as  a  author,  and  his  ProM-%ifrUer$  of 
Oermaug  is  a  standard.  He  also  wrote:  UeoMon  m 
tMigiou;  The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition; 
H<mre  vith  German  Ctii$»ic$,  Ac;  edited  the  Ckrietian 
Examimer  (1867  to  186U) ;  com|)oeed  hymns;  translated 
poems  from  the  German,  and,  Jointly  with  Mrs.  Annie 
Lee  Wister,  published  Jlf«ir»cai  Tramalahime  amd  Poenu. 
Died  Aue.  21, 1890. 

Hedoa'le»9  n.  [Gr.  kedoni^  delight.]  The  science  of 
pleasure  or  actual  enjoyment. — Tlie  principles  of  hedon- 
ism i*r  groes  self-intenMt.  From  an  ethical  staodpoiut, 
H.  treats  of  pleasure  in  its  relation  to  one's  duties. 

Hed'riek,  in  ioioa,  a  poet-tow n  of  Keoknk  co.,  on  B. 
&  N,  W.,  C,  M.  A  St.  P.,  and  Iowa  Cent.  R.B.;  has  a 
tub  factory,  flour  mill,  planing  mill,  and  brick  and  tile 
workH.    Pop.  (1895)  1,021. 

Heel'er,  n.  {PulU.  blaug.)  A  hanger-on  in  politics; 
a  politician  of  the  lowest  type ;  particularly,  a  rowdv 
who  stands  ready  to  execute  any  command  uf  his  politi- 
cal leader. 

Hee'reo,  Arnold  Hermann  Lxn)wia,  historian,  bom 
near  Bremen,  Germany,  in  176U;  married  a  daughter  of 
of  Heyne  about  179o,  and  became  (1801)  professor  of 
history  at  Gottingen.  His  celebrity  chiefly  rests  on  his 
Idea*  on  the  Polilict.  Commerce^  amd  Trade  of  the  Principal 
Natione  of  AiUiiptitff,  which  was  completed  In  1824. 
Died  in  1M2. 

Hefele  (Au'/u/),  Karl  Joaxph,  a  distinguished  ecclesi 
astical  historian,  iHiru  in  WUrteml>erg,  Germany,  in 
1809;  after  holding  a  proressorship  at  Tiibingen, 
became  (1869)  liishop  of  Rottenburg.  His  most  impori- 
ant  works — all  of  which  hare  been  translated  into 
English  and  parsed  through  several  editions— embrace 
A  Hietory  of  the  Chrittiau  OotmeiU  from  the  Oriffinal 
Documente  to  the  Clow  of  the  OouncU  of  Nictea  A.D.S25 ; 
Cardinal  Ximenee  ttnd  the  EccleeinatictU  Condition  of  Spain 
in  the  I5th  Century ;  and  Cnntribution*  U>  Church  Uietory, 
Archmtlntfy,  and  Uiiiivry.     Died  June  5, 1893. 

Hel'derb«rs  i*oriiiA'tloa.  (Geol.)  A  series  of 
strata  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  geological  divisions 
of  the  U.  S.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Helderberg 
range  of  eastern  New  York,  and  lies  apparently  on  the 
same  geological  horizon  as  the  Ludlow  lieds  of  England. 
It  isdivid<«d  into  the  Lower  Helderiierg,  of  the  Silurian, 
and  the  Upper  Helderbnrg,  of  the  Devonian. 

He'llos.  N.  [GrJ  {Myth.)  The  Greek  name  of  tbe 
son  (the  Roman  £Im),  son  or  Hyperion  and  Theia,  wor- 
shipped as  a  god.  In  the  later  mythology  confounded 
with  Apollo  or  Phoebus. 

Hello'iilii,  N.  [Gr]  (BoL)  Spots  on  leaves,  produced 
by  concentration  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  them,  due 
to  inoqnalitios  of  the  glass  in  conservatoriea  or  other 
causes. 

Seliofroplsm,  N.  {BoL)  The  tendency  of  plants 
to  turn  toward  the  sun.  If  a  seedling  plant  be  placed 
in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water  In  a  window,  the  stem 
and  leaves  nuiy  be  seen  gradually  to  bend  towards  the 
outer  light,  while  the  roots  turn  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Nearly  all  plants  manifest  this  tendency  in  tbe 
shoots  and  leaves,  a  familiar  example  in  a  fl(»ral  organ 
being  the  tendency  of  a  sunflower  to  turn  toward  the 
aun.  Study  of  this  phenomenon  has  shown  that  the 
growth  of  the  side  next  to  the  sun  is  retarded  and  that 
of  the  opposite  side  increased,  the  one  side  becoming 
concave,  and  the  other  convex,  thus  causing  a  curvature 
toward  tlie  lighL  It  is  found  that  the  cells  on  the 
concave  side  become  le«  turgid,  and  those  on  the  oppo- 
site side  more  so,  thus  forcing  the  part  to  bend.  The 
cause  of  this  condition  of  the  cells  is  unknown. 

Se'lloty  pe,  n.  A  method  of  printing  on  an  ordinary 
lithographic  prem,  from  a  gelatine  surface  hardened 
with  alum,  to  which  pictures  from  photographic  nega- 
tives have  lieen  transferred.    See  Enoravino,  Puoto-. 

Selloso'a,  n.  ( Biol.)  A  class  of  Protozoa,  familiarly 
known  as  **ann  animalcules,"  and  belonging  to  tlie 
rhizopod  type,  or  that  of  those  which  move  by  protrud- 
ing processes  of  living  matter.  Theae  processes  differ 
froui  those  of  the  Amoebse  in  being  slender  and  radiant ; 
and  in  other  iwriiculars  from  the  Foramenifera.  The 
Heliozuoii  cell  is  globuUr  in  form,  with  one  or  more 
nuclei  and  vacuolf-s,  and  is  genemlly  provided  with  an 
outer  skeleton,  gelatinous  or  silicious  in  substance.  In 
the  latter  i-ase  it  is  Mometimes  composed  of  loose  spicnlea, 
through  which  the  proceesee  extend  outward.  Bepro- 
dut-tiou  is  achieved  bv  the  divii«iun  of  the  cell  into  two, 
by  budding  off  (larticles,  or  by  the  formation  of  interior 
spores,  the  young  being  occasionally  provided  with 
flagellate  or  whip-like  cilia,  and  being  active  in  motion, 
in  i-ontrast  to  the  sluggish  character  of  the  adults.  H. 
dwell  usually  in  fresh  water,  but  are  in  some  instances 
marine.    They  are  microscopic  in  dimensions. 

fle'liam,  a.  (Chem.)  In  1868  Prof.  Norman  Lock- 
yer,  while  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  science 
examining  the  sun  with  the  spectn*scope  during  an 
eclipse,  discovered  in  the  spectrum  a  line  not  accordant 
irtth  any  known  lines  in  terrestrial  spectra.    This  was 


tbe  D-3  line,  a  bright  yellow  line  near  the  D  line  of 
■odium.  As  there  was  then  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence in  the  earih  of  the  substance  represented  by  this 
line,  it  was  named  Helium,  after  the  Greek  title  for  the 
sun.  The  line  of  this  hypothetical  substance  was  alter- 
wards  discovered  in  certain  start,  and  Professor  Cope- 
land  saw  it  in  the  spectrum  of  the  great  nebuU  of 
Orion.  Until  1895  no  trace  of  this  subrtance  was  found 
in  the  earth ;  but  in  that  year  Professor  Ramsay,  while 
subjecting  to  the  action  of  heat  a  rare  mineral  of  Nor- 
way, called  ciereife,  perceived  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
gas  given  off  a  line  that  proved  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  helium.  BrcSggerite,  another  mineral,  also  yielded 
it,  and  Bamsay's  later  researches  indicate  that  it  is  held 
by  minerals  which  contain  salts  of  uranium,  yttrium 
and  thorium.  Oxide  of  uranium  seems  ci^Mible  of  re- 
taining it,  and  it  is  found  plentifully  in  monazite,  a 
minerd  which  contains  thorium.  It  has  been  found 
also  in  the  waters  of  certain  mineral  wells.  H.  may  be 
a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  but  if  so  must  occur  in 
very  minute  quantity,  as  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found. 
Study  of  its  physical  characteristics  show  it  to  have  a 
density  varying  in  dlfTerent  examinations  from  1*874  to 
2' 133.  It  is  the  least  aoluble  in  water  of  all  known 
gases,  its  solubility  at  180  being  0.007.  Its  rsfkvctive 
index  is  also  very  low,  being  0 146.  That  of  hydrogen 
is  0-5,  or  half  that  of  air. 
Hell  ClAie,  a  strait  in  East  River,  8  m.  N.E.  of  the  Bat- 
tery, connecting  that  river  with  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  formed  by  prqjecting  and  underlying  rocks  that 
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confine  the  water  to  a  narrow  and  crooked  channel, 
causing  strong  eddies  and  rapid  currents.  Extremely 
dangerous  for  small  venels,  the  strait  was  altogether 
impassable  for  ships  of  considerable  tonnage.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  hindrances  to  the 
Sound  navigation  at  Hell  Gate  would  enable  vessels  to 
avoid  a  hundred  miles  of  exposure  to  a  dangerous  coast, 
and  bearing  in  mind,  too,  the  heavy  losses  annually 
sustained  on  this  point,  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  1851,  accepted  a  proposal  made  them  by 
M.  Haillefort,  an  eminent  engineer,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  removal  of  three  of  the  smaller — but  most 
dangerous — reefs  at  Hell  Gate  by  means  of  submarine 
mining.  In  the  carrying  out  of  his  prqject,  M.  Biaille- 
fort  was  to  a  certain  degree  successful ;  the  chief  result 
being  the  removal  of  the  projection  of  Pot  Rock,  and 
the  increased  facilities  gained  thereby  for  permitting 
the  safe  passage  of  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water. 
Funds  to  complete  the  work  falling  short.  Congress  was 
appealed  to  in  1852,  and  an  appropriation  of  f20,00o  was 
made  for  carrying  on  operations  under  the  supervision 


it  in  hand,  and  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  Gen.  >iew> 
ton,  who  energetically  pushed  it  to  conipleti«iii.  The 
removal  of  Hailett's  Point  was  the  most  pressing  of  the 
objects  to  lie  accompliMhed,  that  spit  of  laud  project- 
ing forward  300  feet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divert  the 
Sound  tide  right  u|m»u  the  dangerous  reef  known  as 
The  Gridiron,  over  which  it  broke  with  irresistible 
force.  The  only  feasible  pUu  of  oiK;ration  was  to  work 
from  the  sliore  by  sinking  a  shaft,  out  of  the  way  uf 
shipping,  and  after  undermining  the  reef  with  radiating 
headings  connected  by  concrete  galleries  and  removing 
all  the  rock  that  could  be  safely  taken  out,  blow  up  the 
roof  and  its  supporting  columns  at  a  single  explosion, 
the  dt'bru  to  be  either  burietl  in  the  excavation  or 
removed  by  grappling,  as  might  be  proved  most 
economical.  The  first  step  taken,  therefore,  was  to 
construct,  between  high  and  low  water,  around  the 
mouth  of  the  proposed  shaft,  a  strong  coffer-dam,  310 
feet  in  length,  extending  along  four  sides  of  an  irregu- 
lar pentagon,  the  fifth  or  shore-line  of  which  was  about 
145  feet.  The  dam,  consisting  of  a  double  shield  of 
heavy  timbers  securely  fastened  to  the  rocks  by  liolts 
passing  through  the  structure— the  space  between  the 
walls  filled  water-tight  with  sand  and  chiy— was  con)> 
pleted  and  pumped  out,  so  that  operations  could  be 
begun  in  the  interior.  The  underground  headings 
radiating  from  the  main  shaft  were  10  in  number,  and 
named,  like  streets,  after  persons  eminent  in  American 
history.  The  miners  employed  were  Comishmen,  they 
being  found  to  be  the  only  class  who  could  work  long 
under  water  and  still  retain  their  health.  The  drilling 
of  the  rock,  done  in  the  first  place  by  hand, «  as,  during 
the  latter  course  of  the  work,  much  expedited  by  the 
use  of  drills  driven  by  compressed  air,  and  acting  in 
connection  with  the  diamond  prospecting  drill.  In  this 
difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  mining  under  water 
about  200  men  in  all  were  employed,  working  by  turns. 
For  blasting,  dynamite  was  originally  used;  but  the 
detoiMition  caused  by  it  being  found  to  be  too  great, 
nitro-glycerine  was  substituted  in  its  placa.  For  the 
removal  of  the  smaller  channel  rocks,  too  distant  to  be 
reached  by  shore  tunnelling,  and  swept  by  currents  too 
powerful  to  permit  the  sinking  of  a  caisson.  Gen.  New- 
ton invented  a  special  and  unioue  drilling  apparatus, 
worked  by  divers  with  the  aid  of  machinery  fitted  on  a 
■cow  moored  on  the  surface  of  the  water  above  the  rock 
to  be  operated  upon.  Sept.  24, 1876,  the  mine  was  ex> 
ploded  by  the  electric  current.  Over  50,aiO  pounds  of 
explosive  compound  were  used.  The  concussion  was 
much  less  than  anticipated,  and  one  of  the  most  succesa* 
ful  engineering  exploits  of  the  age  was  partly  accom- 
plished. Oct.  Kt,  1885,  by  a  second  explosion,  fax  surw 
passing  the  one  of  1876,  Flood  Bock  was  blown  up. 
This  time  280,000  pounds  of  explosives  were  used— 
neariy  six  times  the  former  quantity.  When  the  d£bri» 
is  fully  removed,  which  has  not  yet  been  done,  oaing 
to  insufficient  appropriations,  there  will  be  an  unob- 
structed channel  1,200  feet  in  width  and  deep  enough  ta 
permit  the  passage  of  largo  vessels. 

Helleii'otyp«,  n.  {Phot.)  Another  name  for  tha 
diaphoMotype,  a  picture  in  which  a  lightly-printed  posi- 
tive, on  translucent  paper,  has  been  placed  over  another 
printed  dark  from  the  same  negative,  and  made  opaque 
on  the  back,  thus  producing  a  composite  effect  Alia 
called  haUotype  and  ivory-tepe. 

Heim'holts,  Hxrman  Lvdwio  Frkdxrick,  a  distin- 
guished physicist  and  physiologist,  liom  Aug.  31, 1821, 
at  Potsdam,  Germany ;  studied  medicine  at  Berlin 
(1838-47),  and  for  a  year  was  an  assistant  physician 
at  the  Charit6  hospital.  He  afterward  served  as  military 
surgeon,  in  1848  entered  the  Berlin  Art  Academy  as  a 
lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  in  1849  became  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  University  of  KOnlgsberg.  His  fame 
as  a  scientist  began  with  hii  researches  while  holding 
this  position,  and  were  continued  at  Bonn,  where  he 
accepted  a  professorahip  in  1855,  and  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1858.  He  remained  here  as  professor  of  physiology 
until  1871,  when  he  became  professor  of  physics  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  This  position  he  subsequently 
resigned  to  become  the  head  of  the  physico-techniod 
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of  government  officers.  Thiii  fund  soon  liecsme  ex- 
hausted also,  and  then  came  the  Civil  War  to  entirely  sus- 
pend furiher  progress.  In  1866,  the  project  was  again 
brought  under  consideration,  and  upon  a  favorable 
report  having  been  submitted  thereupon  by  MiO--Gen. 
Newton,  of  tl»e  War  Dopariment,  who  had  been  coni- 
mitisioned  to  make  a  t>erRnnal  inspection.  Congress  set 
apart  a  sum  of  S8,'i,0(N»  for  proceeding  with  the  Hell 
Gate  removal.  After  failing  to  pursue  the  work  suc- 
cessfully by  private  contract,  the  U.  S.  government  took 


institute  for  reaearch  at  Charlottenburg.  In  1870  tha 
French  Academy  admitted  him  to  foreign  membership. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  teacher  and  investigator, 
he  held  the  position  of  privy  councillor  to  Emperor 
William  I.,  who  conferred  on  him  tlie  title  of  von.  H, 
Itecame  equallv  distinguished  in  ^ysiology,  physics  and 
mathematics,  his  researches  in  each  being  profound  and 
yielding  results  of  high  Interest  and  imporiance.  His 
studies  of  the  phenomena  of  optica,  acoustics  and  elee- 
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liaflU.  His  flrat  pabUtili«<l  work,  Ikbtr  die  Ethalimng  <f«r 
Krafty  (1M7)  gmve  himii  pruuiiiueiit  ptwition  luiuiiiij^  the 
advocatM  of  the  new  philueupliy  vt  fuive,  while  liia 
lectnre«  on  the  tanie  nuhject  were  translated  intu  aeverul 
laMgiia};efl  and  widely  extended  hi*  reputation  m  a 
profound  thinker  and  expcrimeutali«t.  Hi»  invention 
of  the  ophtbulmoacope  In  1851,  the  result  of  a  lonK*ouu- 
tinued  iuveKtigation  int4>  the  character  and  conditioiw 
of  the  eye,  gave  the  medical  profeasiou  an  iniitniiuent 
that  has  saved  thousands  from  blindness.  His  optical 
researches  were  described  In  his  UoiuOiuch  der  PAysio- 
loffiacken  Oplie^  a  work  which  placed  tlie  science  of 
vUiou  on  a  new  foundation ;  while  his  Die  Lehre  von  den 
Tonenip^findunyeH  did  the  same  for  tlio  science  of 
muiiic.  Many  practical  «|uestions  which  had  pazzle<l 
musicians  are  sulved  in  the  latter  work,  and  boUi  show 
a  combination  of  ingenious  experiments  with  logical 
and  most  profound  pbiloeophical  reattoning.  In  his 
hands  acoustics  first  took  definite  rank  as  a  science. 
His  invention  of  the  ivsonator,  a  hollow  body  whose 
contained  air  vibrete«l  in  tlie  presence  of  sounds  of 
known  character.  enaldtHl  him  to  aiuily7.e  the  conditions 
attending  mnt»ical  sounds,  and  to  explain  the  difference 
in  tone«  uf  the  same  pitrn.  He  learned  that  the  peculiar 
tone  of  each  iiMtrunient  is  due  to  special  overtones, 
which  combine  with  the  fundamental  and  give  it  a 
distinct  character.  His  rest-arciies  on  beaUy  as  the  cause 
of  diaonancein  musical  note^,  were  of  etpial  originality 
and  importance.    In  piiysiology  be  devoted  himself  to 
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rstearch  into  tha  rapidity  with  which  nerres  convey  an 
impression,  with  the  Intareating  disoovary  that  nerve 
conduction  is  very  slow  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
conductors  of  energy,  that  sensations  take  an  appreci- 
able time  to  pass  fram  the  surface  tt>  the  brain,  and  that 
an  act  of  will  is  similarly  slow  in  affecting  the  mnsclos 
and  causing  them  to  contract.    His  researches  quite 

asproved  the  vi^w  held  l>y  many,  that  the  nerves  act  as 
ectrical  conductont,  their  rate  of  conduction  being 
very  much  less  rapid  than  that  of  an  electric  conductor. 
He  extended  his  ex|>eriments  into  other  fields  of  physical 
science,  making  researches  of  the  highest  Interest  into 
vortex  motion,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  common 
vortex  riufc  in  smoke  or  vapor  has  conditions  of  activity 
previounly  unsuspected  and  of  extraordinary  character. 
His  reHuItu  suggested  to  Sir  William  Thompson  a  new 
theory  of  atoms,  in  which  there  are  supposed  to  be  vor- 
tex rings  in  a  non-fHctional  ether.  These  are  but  the 
must  striking  of  his  many  researches,  which  were  vridely 
extended,  and  embraced  a  vast  segregate  of  results, 
described  in  bin  various  works  and  his  numerous  scien- 
tific papers.  H^  in  short,  won  for  himself  a  leading 
position  in  modern  physical  and  physiological  science, 
and  took  the  very  highest  rank  among  observere  and 
thinkere  of  the  19th  century.    Died  Sept.  8, 1894. 

HelM,  Sir  Arthur,  an  English  historian,  born  in  1817, 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1859  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  principal  pnxlnctions 
are:  The  Oommieron  of  the  New  World  amd  their  BotuU- 
men  (1862)  ;  The  Spa$tUh  Oonquetl  of  America  ( 1856-61 )  ; 
The  Life  of  PiMarro,  with  eome  aecouat  of  hi$  AitmcinteM  m 
Ute  OouqueiU  of  Peru  (1869) ;  and  The  life  of  Hernando 
Oortet,  and  the  ConqnU  of  Mezieo.     Died  In  1876. 

Hemp'hill,  in  iVzoc,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area^  900  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  the  Canadian  river.  The  central  part  is 
hilly;  in  the  north  and  south  the  sitrface  in  mostly 
level  prairie ;  eoU,  fertile,  sandy  loam  ;  Umbered  along 
streams.  Product*.  Hay,  sorghum,  millet,  corn,  and 
potatoes.  Cattle  raising  in  the  principal  industry,  dtp. 
(Canadian.    Pop.  (189(»)  619. 

Heil'derson,  in  Tenneetee^  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Ches- 
ter CO.,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Jackson,  on  M.  ft  0.  E.  It.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,069. 

Heii'd ricks,  Thomas  Andrcws,  statf«man ;  was  liom 
in  Miwkinirum  oo.,  Ohio,  Sept  7,  1810;  graduated  nt 
the  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.  (1841);  studied  law 
at  Chanibersburg,  Pa.,  and  was  there  admitted  to  tlie 
bar  in  I84;j.  He  afterward  removed  to  Shelbyville, 
Ind.,  and  in  1860  was  nn  active  member  of  the  conven- 
tion elected  to  reviite  the  constitution  of  his  adopted 


Stata ;  was  member  of  Congress  ( 1861  -66 ),  commissioner 
of  the  Qeuerml  Land  Oflicu  of  the  U.  8.  (185(>-69),  U.  8. 
Senator  (1863-69).  In  1872  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Indiana,  serviug  one  term ;  was  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, with  S.  J.  Tilden,  for  Vice-President  of  the  U.  8.  in 
1876,  being  defeated  by  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  was  nom- 
inated again  in  1884,  being  this  time  elecietl.  Died  sud- 
denly, at  his  home  in  Indianaiiolis,  Nov.  26, 18^6.     ^ 

Hen'neaaejr,  in  Oklahoma^  a  post-village  of  Kingfisher 
CO.,  about  6U  m.  N.  ot  Union  City,  on  C,  K.  I.  &  P.  B.  R. 
Ap.  (1897)  about  l.OUO. 

Hen'ncssjr,  Sir  John  Pope,  British  colonbl  gov- 
ernor; was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1834;  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Coik ;  admitted  to  the  bar  M  the  Inner 
Temple  (1861);  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(1859) ;  Governor  of  lAbuan  (1867);  of  the  West  Aflrican 
Settlements  (1872);  of  the  Bahamas  (1873);  of  tlie 
Windward  Islands  (lK7.'i) ;  «*f  Hong  Kong  (1877),  and  of 
the  oolouy  of  Mauritius  (188<^) ;  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment by  a  large  mi^jority,  in  181)0,  as  an  anti-Parnellite. 
Died  Oct.  7,  l»9l. 

Hea'niiiiifMea,  Charlbs  FRP.ncRirK ,  wddier  of  for- 
tune and  author,  was  lM>rn  in  England  in  1816;  served 
with  the  Carlists  in  Spain,  and  (xininiandMl  the  cavalry 
with  the  Ruwiians  in  Circasaia,with  Komuth  in  Hungary, 
and  with  Walker  in  Nicaragua;  engaged  in  the  Civil 
War  as  commander  of  a  brigade  in  the  Confederate 
army ;  was  subsequently  employed  to  superintend  the 
manufacture  of  llinie  rifii'S.  He  wrote  The  Pi$t  and 
Pnture  of  Hungary;  The  WhUe  Blare,  a  novel;  and 
varitius  other  IxMiks  of  travel  and  personal  adventure. 
Died  June  14, 1877. 

Hen  r  led  A,  in  Tejra«,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Clay  m., 
lOU  m.  W.  of  Sherman,  on  Ft.  W.  A  D.  C.  and  M.,  K.  A 
T.  R.Rs. ;  has  manufactures  of  flour  and  cigars.  Here 
are  extensive  stone  quarries.     Pop.  (1897)  about  2,30(». 

HenrleetA-ClOtll,  a.  {Fytbric*.)  A  light-weight 
fkbric  of  wool,  or  wool  and  bilk,  for  ladieM*  dn-sses. 

Hepp'ner,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Morrow 
CO..  66  m.  S.E.  of  Arlington,  on  O.  R.  ft  N.  C.  R.R. ;  has 
planing  mill  and  flour  mill.    Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 

Her'beri.  Hknrt  Wiluam,  author,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, of  noble  descent,  in  1807.  He  became  a  citizen  of 
the  U.  S.  in  1831,  and  publishetl,  under  the  pen-name 
Frank  Forrrstrr,  The  Field  SpmUofthe  Ciuied  Statee  ; 
The  Deer  Stalker*;  The  Quomdon  HoumU,  Ac.  Died 
in  1868. 

Herd'«book,  n.  A  record  of  the  nnmbers  of  a  particu- 
lar breed  of  animals,  in  which  are  given  the  name,  sex, 
markings,  date  of  birth,  pedigree,  breed,  and  owner  of 
every  individual.  In  every  case  where  a  breed  of  any 
Talue  appears,  a  herd-book  is  essential  to  its  preserva- 
tion; white  the  individual  breeder  finds  it  desirable  to 
keep  a  similar  record  of  every  animal  bom  or  bought 
into  his  herd.  If  he  succeeds  in  producing  animals 
possessed  of  valuable  characteriKtlcs,  giving  tlieni  a 
oommercial  value,  the  sale  of  members  of  this  herd, 
and  the  multiplication  of  their  progeny  elsewhere,  ren- 
ders necessary  a  common  herd-book  in  which  a  com- 
plete genealogy  of  pure-blooded  menil^ers  of  this  breed 
■hall  be  kept.  Such  breeds  of  efpecial  value  have 
arisen  in  every  class  of  domesticated  animals,  and  been 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  Among  horses  we 
may  instance  the  Arabian,  the  English  thoroughbred, 
the  Amerii-an  trotters,  tlie  Percberon,  tlie  shire-horse 
and  ClydeiidHlf ;  among  cattle,  the  shorthorn,  HerefonI, 
Angui«,  Ayrshire,  Holstein,  Jereey,aiid  Alderney  breeds; 
among  sheep,  tlie  Leicester,  the  Southdown,  the  Merino 
and  the  Cotswold;  among  pigs,  the  Yorkshire,  Berk- 
shire, Essex  and  Suffolk.  Each  of  these  Is  valued  for 
special  excellence,  'and  the  preservation  of  purity  of 
breed  is  sedulously  attended  to.  The  herd-liook  is  indis- 
pensable as  a  guaranty  of  the  pedigree  of  any  particular 
animal.  The  production  of  new  breeds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  the  preservation  and  iiiipntvement  of  any 
▼alnable  qualities  that  may  appear,  in  which  heixl- 
books  and  stud-books  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
has  been  fostered  by  European  governments,  herds  of 
special  breeds  being  kept  on  government  foims,  whose 
parity  is  carefully  guarded  and  their  |iedigrees  as  care- 
fully recorded.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
all  snch  work  is  left  to  private  enterprise ;  but  a  herd- 
book  by  a  private  individnal  is  not  fully  to  be  trusted, 
and  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  some  good  govern- 
mental supervision  of  herd-books  existed,  such  as  might, 
for  instance,  be  undertaken  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Auimal  Industry. 

Her'dlc,  n.  [From  Peter  Herdie,  the  inventor.]  A  two- 
or  ftiui^-wheeled  carriage,  or  omnibus,  having  a  low- 
hung  body,  with  side  seats  and  an  entrance  at  the  rear. 

Hered'itjr,  n.  {Biol.)  The  fact  has  long  been  recog- 
nised that  the  offspring  of  every  animal  and  plant 
displays  the  general  characteristics  of  ittf  parents ;  and 
this  cstsblished  fact  forms  the  basis  of  all  systems  of 
classification.  From  this  has  arisen  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immutability  of  species,  one  which  has  recently  Iwen 
vigorously  attacked,  on  the  ground  that  the  resem)>- 
lance  to  {jarents  \b  never  complete,  and  that  the  slight 
deviations  which  occur  may  accumulate  till  they  bec»»me 
sufficiently  decided  to  constitute  a  new  species.  Two 
principles  are  therefore  recogni/e«I:  the  one  of  reaem- 
bUtnre,  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  bere<litary  deeoent ; 
the  other  of  variation,  due  to  causes  not  as  yet  known. 
The  resemblance  of  children  to  their  parents  is  a  fact 
of  general  observation,  this  going  in  most  cflHes  much 
beyond  the  mere  likeness  of  menibera  of  the  same 
speciee,  and  including  many  sitecial  nuirks  and  traits. 
Occasionally  the  resemblance  is  so  close  that  a  child  and 
one  of  it^  parents  are  scarcely  distinguishable  except 
through  difference  in  age.  Usually  it  is  less  close,  but 
the  casea  are  rare  in  which  some  degree  of  resemblance 


to  one  or  both  does  not  exist  Hereditary  reavmblaaoa. 
as  generally  observed,  in  of  external  structure,  aud  may 
embrace  likeneM  in  feature,  complexion,  size  and  s  ape, 
and  many  minor  bodily  iieciiliaritiei}.  Even  anomalies 
of  btruciure  are  hereditarily  traiir-nutted,  as  in  the  case 
of  six  fingers  and  toes,  have  lieen  sent  down  through 
four  generatious,  and  were  probuldy  nvamped  i>nt  in  tlie 
end  by  intermarriage  with  nomuU  nnites.  Heredity 
iu  internal  structure  is  mi  doubt  as  common,  th<iugh  leas 
apparent.  In  some  familiea,  for  iustam'«.  the  blood  ves- 
sels have  a  large  development,  while  in  othera  they  are 
small.  The  same  may  occur  with  the  ner^'ous  and  mu»- 
cuUr  systems.  Teudeucy  to  certain  diseases  is  alao 
otten  transmitted ;  fecundity,  length  of  life,  Ac,  may 
be  inherited,  and  idioeyncracies  of  cliaracter  frequently 
reappear  in  descendants.  As  one  instance,  may  tte  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  in  the  Tnrgot  family  the  fifty  ninth 
year  was  rarely  passed,  tbe  members  (4  the  family 
usually  failing  in  strength  and  dying  at  or  liefore  that 
age.  In  other  families  long  life  seems  a  hereditary 
charactei  itttic  These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  bei^iry 
which  might  be  very  widely  added  to.  Many  examples 
might  be  given  of  transmission  of  mental  traits ;  and 
superior  intellectual  powers  are  certainiy  to  some  extent 
transmissible,  there  being  long  lists  of  poets,  paiuteia, 
musicians,  Ac,  whose  fiiculty  deaoended  through  two  or 
more  generations.  Tbe  tendency  to  commit  anicitie 
has  been  traced  through  four  generations,  and  lunacy 
through  eight  or  more  generatioiu.  As  for  the  chaiac- 
teristics  of  human  races,  they  remain  intact  through 
whole  nationa  Chinese  parents,  for  instance,  bear  chil- 
dren who  are  never  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  other  tliau 
Chinese.  Each  race  dispUys  this  persistence,  and  has 
bred  true  through  long  continued  geneiations. 

A  child,  however,  cannot  resemble  both  psuvnta, 
where  these  differ  considerably.  In  the  case  of  her- 
maphrodite animals,  the  offepring  very  dosely  rv«em- 
bles  the  sin^e  parent;  but  in  Uie  oidlnary  oaac  uf 
dual  parentage  there  may  be  a  close  res<«mblance  to  one 
or  the  other  parent,  or  an  intermediate  mingUng  of 
citaractera,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a  clt«e  rearm- 
blauce  to  neither.  In  other  cases  a  revendonal  heredity 
appears,  the  resemblance  of  tlie  child  being  to  a  grand- 
parent or  some  more  distant  ancestor.  Ooraaiooally 
indirect  heiedity  appears,  the  resemblance  being  to  au 
uncle,  aunt,  Ac.  Such  an  instance  seems  puzxliug,  Imt 
tlie  expUuation  may  be  that  both  have  derived  their 
charactera  from  a  common  ancest(*r.  In  some  instances 
cbarac*teia  traceable  to  a  vei7  remote  ancestor  have 
ai>peare<l.  These  cases  seem  to  indicate  a  partial  arrest 
of  development. 

The  reason  that  heredity  does  not  produce  still  more 
striking  results  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  ^ubjeit  to  a 
constant  reveraing  iufiuence,  that  of  the  *endeucy  to 
vary,  there  being  some  principle  of  varie  ion,  whc«e 
cause  is  far  from  being  understood,  at  \  ork  in  all 
organic  beings,  producing  some  degree  of  cliaage  in 
every  instance  and  occasionally  highly  marked  changes. 
This  cause,  whatever  Its  origin,  seems  to  act  upi>n  tlM 
new  l>eing  in  the  germ — probably  upon  the  germinal 
cells  of  both  parents — ^yielding  a  tendency  to  diverge 
in  various  characters.  The  result  Is  that  the  offepriag 
often  beare  only  a  distant  resemblance  to  either  ik  the 
{larents,  the  divergence  occasionally  being  very  consid- 
erable. Parents  of  iitiual  sise.  for  example,  may  bear 
giauts  or  dwarfs  for  children.  Hare  li|i,  polydactylism, 
Ac.,  appear  as  exceptions,  though  they  may  become 
transnii'«il>Ie.  Edward  Lamberi,  the  **  p«ircupiue  man  " 
(his  whole  body  was  ooveied  with  homy  excreecencee), 
was  lioru  of  normal  i« rents,  though  his  iieculiarity  was 
transmitted  through  five  generations.  Minor  exce|H 
tioiis  are  of  daily  occurrence.  That  these  Tariatinns 
are  due  to  some  influence  exeried  upon  the  individnal 
germ  cells  seems  evident  from  the  case  of  twins.  Theaa 
often  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  yet  oocaaioDNlly  pre- 
sent marked  physical  and  mental  differences.  Yet  the 
conditions  of  gestation  were  exactly  the  same  and  the 
variation  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  repHKiuclive 
cells,  probably  before  the  process  of  feriilizatiou  took 
place.  Some  influence  exerted  from  the  organism  or 
from  external  nature,  some  peculiarity  of  arrangement 
of  the  ceH  molecules  and  energies,  some  effect  of  a 
struggle  for  existence  between  the  many  germinal 
cells,  or  still  more  subtle  infinencee,  may  produce  this 
result,  whose  causes  as  yet  lie  out  of  scientific  sight 
and  reach.  The  differentiation  appeare  even  in  twins 
Joined  by  some  connecting  link.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
Ritta  and  Christina,  the  Joined  twins  of  Prssburg,  one 
was  nandsome,  gentle  and  sedate,  the  other  ugly  and 
quarrelsome.  Chang  and  Eng,  the  Siamese  twiiia,  also 
presented  differences,  though  not  so  great  ones,  of 
appearance  and  character. 

Study  of  organic  nature  leadii  lo  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  conflict  between  these  two  forces,  that  of  heredity 
is  the  stronger.  Individuals  constantly  diverge  from 
the  average  cluoactera  of  the  race,  yet  the  divei^ 
gence  rarely  becomes  great,  and  soon  disappeare  in  their 
descendants,  the  race  characters  being  remarkably  pei^ 
sistent.  This  is  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  unre- 
stricted sexual  union  of  persons  of  every  condition  of 
organization,  with  the  result  that  divergence  in  one 
direction  is  soon  balanced  by  divergence  in  theoppoidte, 
and  the  general  average  of  conditions  maintained  ;  any 
marked  divergence  being  soon  swamped  out  by  flie 
influence  of  intermarriage.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
this  is  not  the  case  among  domesticated  animals  where 
selective  breeding  is  pursued.  In  snch  cases  individuals 
of  new  breeds  are  mated  with  ea(*h  other,  the  swamping 
effects  of  promiscuous  intercourse  is  prevented,  and  any 
divergence  that  appears  can  be  retained,  wliile  by  a 
continued  selective  breeding  of  new  varieties  reanlli 
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